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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 85” CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, JUNE 7, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

President Lawrence S. Burton, of the 
Ogden Stake of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Ogden, 
Utah, offered the following prayer: 


Our Father which art in Heaven, we 
humbly bow our heads this morning be- 
fore Thee in prayer and thanksgiving 
for Thy many blessings unto us indi- 
vidually and as a Nation. We thank 
Thee, Father, for our noble forebears, 
who laid the foundation of this very 
glorious country upon truth, righteous- 
ness, and justice. We thank ‘Thee, 
Father, for those who have followed 
them in carrying forward those great 
principles. We are grateful, Father in 
Heaven, for this great legislative body, 
duly elected by the people to build upon 
this glorious foundation, and © ` pray 
that Thou wilt bless them ea indi- 
vidually and collectively. We petition 
Thee, Father in Heaven, to bless this 
Nation that it may go forward even to 
greater heights; that it may continue to 
be the banner of truth and democracy 
to all nations of the earth, and hasten 
the time when freemen everywhere will 
enjoy the glorious principles of democ- 
racy which we enjoy here today. Bless 
and preserve this country. Bless our 
authorities and be with them at all times, 
we humbly beseech Thee in the name of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Even so. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 1141. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to donate 
to the Philippine Republic certain records 
captured from insurrectos during 1899-1903; 

S. 1408. An act to provide allowances for 
transportation of house trailers to civilian 
employees of the United States who are 
transferred from one official station to an- 
other; 

S. 1535. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to make contracts for cleaning and 
custodial services for periods not exceeding 
5 years; and 

S. 1799. An act to facilitate the payment 
of Government checks, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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FORT MYER REVIEW HONORING 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to make an announcement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
special retreat review will be conducted 
at Fort Myer, Va., at 4 p. m. on June 
9, 1957, next Sunday, honoring the 
Members of Congress who are veterans 
of the Army and who have been invited 
to attend. 

The veteran Members of Congress will 
be represented on the reviewing stand 
by our colleague the gentleman from 
Montana, Mr. LERoy H. ANDERSON. 

The Silver Star will be presented to 
him during the ceremonies. LEROY AN- 
DERSON is a major general in the United 
States Army Reserve. He was awarded 
the Silver Star but it has never been 
presented to him. It will be presented 
to him next Sunday afternoon at this 
ceremony. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

' The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 100] 


Arends Garmatz O’Konski 
Ayres Green, Pa. Philbin 
Bailey Gregory Poage 
Barrett Gubser Porter 
Beamer Gwinn Powell 
Blatnik Harrison, Nebr. Prouty 
Bosch Healey Radwan 
Bowler Holtzman Rhodes, Pa. 
Buckley James Rogers, Colo. 
Byrne, Ill. Judd Rogers, Mass. 
Byrnes, Wis. Kearney St. George 
Cederberg Keeney Schwengel 
Chamberlain Kelly, N. Y. Shelley 
Chudoff Laird Sheppard 
Coudert Lane Simpson, Pa. 
Curtis, Mo. Latham Taber 
Dawson, Ill. McConnell Taylor 
Delaney McGovern Teller 
Dollinger McIntire Tewes 
Donohue Machrowicz Utt 

Dooley Miller, Md. Vursell 
Dorn, N. Y. Miller, N. Y. Wainwright 
Fallon Minshall Wier 
Farbstein Montoya Withrow 
Fino Morano Wolverton 
Fogarty Moulder Zelenko 
Friedel O’Brien, Ill. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 354 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
oe under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and pro- 
tecting. the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6127, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I am 
perfectly willing to defer to my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may care to use to the 
gentlewoman from Pennsylvania [Mrs. 
GRANAHAN]. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, as 
a comparatively new Member of the 
House of Representatives, with a great 
deal yet to learn about national affairs 
and legislation, I nevertheless feel that 
on this subject of civil rights, of treating 
people as first-class Americans in all 
instances and in all cases, one does not 
have to be an expert on the obscure tech- 
nicalities of the law in order to speak 
here. 

I think it is a case of consulting with 
one’s heart and conscience, and reaching 
one’s decision from the standpoint of 
what is most in keeping with our ideals 
of true Americanism. 

Either we believe the great concepts 
which were behind the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Bill of Rights or we 
have mental reservations about them. 
Either we believe that all citizens of this 
country have a right to equal guaranties 
and equal treatment under the law or we 
are not quite convinced that the Revolu- 
tion of 1776 was a good thing. 

Of course no one will stand up on the 
Fourth of July and say our forefathers 
made a very bad mistake on that hot 
summer day in Philadelphia when they 
proclaimed the freedom of this Nation. 
We are accustomed to paying very lavish 
tribute each Independence Day to the 
spirit which motivated that Revolution 
and those patriots of long ago. 

Can we match their courage, however, 
in meeting the serious social problems of 
our day? 

Can we say in good conscience that we 
A as willing to attack deep-seated social 

s? 
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They were fighting for civil rights, for 
their own civil rights. True, many of 
those who fought bravely for the concept 
of civil rights in those days were slave- 
owners who apparently saw no contra- 
diction between their own yearnings for 
full freedom politically and the exist- 
ence of slavery as an institution to which 
they contributed. 

That is no reason to say that they did 
not exhibit courage or great political 
progress in fighting for political freedom. 
But obviously they did not go all the way 
toward full and complete freedom for 
all, even when many of these same great 
patriots gathered again to write the Bill 
of Rights. 

But they started the pattern of Ameri- 
can freedoms which we have expanded 
and improved and protected and spelled 
out more explicitly generation by gener- 
ation. Yet even today we cannot claim 
that the United States of America is 
completely free of the taint of discrimi- 
nations by reason of race or creed or 
color in the exercise of political, social, 
and economic rights. 

That is why we need legislation such 
as this. This bill, labeled a civil-rights 
bill, actually does very little of a sensa- 
tional nature. It is a sad commentary 
on the status of our social attitudes in 
this country that such a bill as this is 
necessary or even useful. 

Actually, we know that not all Ameri- 
can citizens have the full and complete 
and free opportunity to exercise their 
sacred rights as citizens—the most sa- 
cred of all being their right to vote. It 
is frequently denied. It is often abridged 
in one way or another. This is no 
secret—unfortunately it often happens 
right out in the open. 

Such a situation must be corrected. 
If this bill helps in that respect, then it 
will indeed be most worthwhile legisla- 
tion. 

From the jockeying which is going on 
over this bill—and which has been going 
on for months during this session of Con- 
gress—it is obvious that attempts are 
being made to weaken this bill even 
further. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge us all to search 
our own hearts and our own consciences. 
I urge that we consult God and seek His 
guidance in this matter. 

If we believe in His teachings, we must 
believe in the decency and in the dignity 
of each person—each human being. We 
must believe, then, in the justice of full 
rights for all regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 

We must stand for brotherhood and 
for human rights—and not hesitate to 
take our stand for what is right. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may require to 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Dwyer]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the President’s program on 
civil rights which is embodied in the bill, 
H. R. 6127. I oppose any crippling 
amendments which may be offered on 
the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of this House 
are now preparing to act on legislation 
to which the platforms of both parties 
are pledged. I am referring, of course, 
to civil rights. 
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Ihave a particular interest in this leg- 
jislation. I have introduced legislation 
based on President Eisenhower’s civil 
rights program during this session of 
Congress—legislation similar to that in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

But, even beyond that immediate in- 
terest, I am proud to address this body 
as a legislator who long has worked for 
the cause of civil rights in my home 
State of New Jersey, where it has been 
proven beyond question that civil rights 
legislation can be an effective safeguard 
of the God-given rights of equal oppor- 
tunity and justice. 

Today, in urging House support of the 
President’s civil rights program, I also 
stand opposed to any amendments which 
would, in effect, cripple the intent and 
the effectiveness of this long-overdue 
legislation. 

It is not my aim to discuss the tech- 
nical aspects of this legislation. Such 
details are being fully explored in the 
lengthy debate on this question. Rather, 
I want to discuss the moral aspects which 
I feel should, in large measure, guide our 
actions on civil rights in this Chamber. 

From this viewpoint, I believe it might 
be well for all of us in the Congress to 
recall the words contained in the plat- 
forms of our respective parties last year. 

In Chicago, the leadership of the 
Democratic Party produced a platform 
document which included this pledge to 
the people of America: 

The Democratic Party is committed to sup- 
port and advance the individual rights and 
liberties of all Americans. Our country is 
founded on the proposition that all men are 
created equal. This means that all citizens 
are equal before the law and should enjoy 
all political rights. They should have equal 
opportunities for education, for economic 
advancement, and for decent living condi- 
tions. 


The Democratic Party then pledged: 


We will continue our efforts to eradicate 
discrimination based on race, religion or na- 
tional origin. We know this task requires 
action, not just in one section of the Nation, 
but in all sections. It requires the coopera- 
tive efforts of individual citizens, and action 
by State and local governments. It also 
requires Federal action. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must live up to the ideals of the 
Declaration of Independence, and must exer- 
cise the powers vested in it by the Con- 
stitution. 

The Democratic Party pledges itself to 
continue its efforts to eliminate illegal dis- 
criminations of all kinds, in relation to (1) 
full rights to vote, (2) full rights to engage 
in gainful occupations, (3) full rights to en- 
joy security of the person, and (4) full rights 
to education in all publicly supported in- 
stitutions. 


Now, I turn to the platform of my own 
Republican Party, forged in San Fran- 
cisco late last August. 

That platform pledged: 

This administration has impartially en- 
forced Federal civil rights statutes, and we 
pledge that it will continue to do so. We 
support the enactment of the civil rights 
program already presented by the President 
to the 84th Congress. 


The Republican platform continued: 


The Republican Party has unequivocally 
recognized that the supreme law of the land 
is embodied in the Constitution, which 
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guarantees to all people the blessing of 
liberty, due process. and equal protection of 
the laws. It confers upon all native-born and 
naturalized citizens not only citizenship in 
the State where the individual resides but 
citizenship of the United States as well. This 
is an unqualified right, regardless of race, 
creed or color. 

We believe that true progress can be at- 
tained through intelligent study, under- 
standing, education, and good will. Use of 
force or violence by any group or agency 
will tend only to worsen the many problems 
inherent in the situation. This progress 
must be encouraged and the work of the 
courts supported in every legal manner by 
all branches of the Federal Government to 
the end that the constitutional ideal of 
equality before the law, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, will be steadily achieved. 


Yes, these are the civil-rights planks 
in the 1956 platforms of the Republican 
and Democratic Parties. 

I, for one, support the aims of these 
platforms. 

Certainly, the need for such civil- 
rights legislation as we now are con- 
sidering has been clearly established. A 
means must be provided for achieving 
a more effective enforcement of the 
rights already guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the United States, 
if there is to be an end to the shame of 
second-class citizenship, if we are to 
prove to the world that we really prac- 
tice the freedoms that we preach. 

Our Founding Fathers, nearly two cen- 
turies ago, set the goal which we are 
still seeking to achieve when they de- 
clared “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

If we are to attain this goal, we must 
recognize that the rights and privileges 
of all Americans, regardless of race, color, 
or creed, are the responsibility of the 
Federal Government because those rights 
and privileges are anchored in the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United 
States. 

These rights, however, cannot be guar- 
anteed if we continue to turn our backs 
on the need for stronger civil-rights leg- 
islation, or if we render ineffective this 
legislation with devious legislative de- 
vices. 

In a final analysis, I believe that the 
questions we must honestly face as we 
act upon this civil-rights legislation are: 

Are we in the Congress once more go- 
ing to render only lipservice to the cause 
of civil rights—turn our backs on our 
platform pledges? 

Or will we carry out the pledges of 
our respective party platforms and en- 
act an effective civil-rights program to 
guarantee equal opportunity and justice 
for all? 

My stand is clear, I will stand by the 
pledge of my party. 

. Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday Members of the House, pre- 
sumably all Members of the House, re- 
ceived a mimeographed letter signed by 
the gentleman from, New York, Mr. ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL, in which he both tried 
to persuade and threaten Members to 
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vote for this legislation. I called Mr. 
POWELL’s office to tell them that I was 
going to reply to this letter, and his 
office told me that he was suffering from 
a heart attack which had occurred in 
New York, but that he had been moved 
to Bethesda Hospital in Washington. 
Apparently, from the information I got, 
the attack is going to last for 10 days 
or just until this debate is over. So, I 
felt it necessary this letter should be 
answered now. I would prefer, of course, 
that the gentleman in question the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
should be on the floor. I would like to 
recall to you that last year when this 
legislation was being debated, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
was at sea on a vessel on his way to a va- 
cation in Europe. The reason I bring 
this letter to your attention is because 
one paragraph says this: 

As a final word to Democrats, let me say 
that the colored voters of the North are fed 
up with weak platforms and watered-down 
legislation. They are increasingly asking the 
question—Why send Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Democrats to Congress if they must take 
their orders from middlemen who serve the 
white citizens’ councils in Mississippi and 
Alabama? 


Now, I do not pay too much attention 
to any accusations made by the gentle- 
man from New York, but I think it is 
fair, in view of this accusation, to sort 
of read the record and consider from 
whence this testimony comes. All 6 of 
the Democrats from Ohio—and I have 
not researched it—but I believe all of the 
Democrats from Pennsylvania voted for 
the civil-rights legislation last year, and 
_all 6 of the Democrats from Ohio voted 
against the motion to recommit—all of 
this while the gentleman from New York 
-who is making this thing such an issue 
was not able to be in the Chamber be- 
cause it seemed to be more important to 
him to be leaving on a sea voyage to Eu- 
rope for a vacation than for him to be 
here to vote on this important legisla- 
tion; legislation on which he is now send- 
ing a letter threatening us if we do not 
vote for it. May I point that again this 
year the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PoweELL] is not here in person. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WALTER. Does the gentleman 
not think that the most disappointed 
person in America, if this legislation is 
enacted into law, would be the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Yes. Because 
there would kbe nothing left for him to 
talk about. 

I have always been told if you have 
evidence introduced—I am not an at- 
torney, so I am trying in my feeble way 
to refute this—if you have evidence in- 
troduced, you consider from whence this 
evidence comes. Since Mr. POWELL is the 
sole source of this statement and since 
Mr. PowELL has made this accusation 
against Members from Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, maybe we should consider some 
‘of his previous statements. Why he 
made this accusation I do not know. I 
suppose that is as hard to explain as it 
would be to explain why he appeared 
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with Earl Browder and William Z. Foster 
at a joint rally of the Communist Party 
in Madison Square Garden in 1944 and 
shared top billing with those two. Or it 
might be as hard to explain why he was 
the editor of a newspaper and the author 
of a column in which he one time 
identified the New York Times as “a 
Salsberger journal of first-class Negro 
baiters.” I have heard the New York 
Times called just the opposite on this 
floor by many more people than 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
POWELL]. Or why when one time, when 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dies] had the temerity to summon 
one of the columnists of Mr. POWELL’s 
newspaper before his Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the Reverend Mr. 
PowrELL wrote, “The sooner Diss is 
buried, the better.” And he goes on 
quoting a lot of other trash that I will 
not quote because I do not want it to 
appear in the REGORD. 

He winds up by saying, “The death of 
Dres is just as important as the death of 
Hitler.” Well, Mr. Dies is here, full of 
vim, vigor, and vitality, I am happy to 
say. So that wish of the reverend gen- 
tleman from New York had no more rea- 
son than his dishonest statement against 
Members of Congress from Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 

Maybe we should consider why Mr. 
POWELL one time said, in 1944, that “the 
Soviet Union has renounced violence; 
that its position on religion is healthful; 
that it is in contradistinction to the 
United States. It—the Soviet Union— 
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doctrines of Christianity, 
brotherhood.” 

This is the same gentleman who is 
saying that the Members from Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio are taking orders 
from some middlemen from some white 
citizens council. 

Right after the war, this gentleman, 
the Reverend Mr. Powe tt, told the stu- 
dents of Middleboro College that “re- 
ligion was in for a new reformation 
whose coming would be hastened by 
basically nonreligious forces, for ortho- 
dox religion has alined itself with the 
Western World, which is on the way out.” 
Get that. That the Western World is 
on the way out. 

Last June he made an address at 
Morehouse College in which he said, 
“Negroes must walk together, work to- 
gether, fight together, resist together, 
and organize together.” In other words, 
there is no person in my opinion in the 
United States who is doing more to di- 
vide Negro citizens from the rest of the 
citizens than the gentleman from New 
York, who sends this letter around. 

I just want to tell you a little ex- 
perience I had 10 or 12 years ago, when 
I was a county commissioner in Ohio. 
A Negro gentleman apparently of the 
same opinions as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. POowELL], came into our 
county and called a meeting at which 
he asked all county officials to attend. 
Most of the county officials did attend. 
He made a speech. He said, “I have 
come here to tell you gentlemen we are 
going to organize a committee in every 
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town of this county to see, insist, and 
be present to observe that the Negroes 
get every civil right which the Consti- 
tution of the State of Ohio guarantees 
them.” 

I do not recall his name at the moment, 
but I got up and took the floor and I said: 

“T have just one word of advice to you. 
In the little village in which I live, we 
have some Negro citizens. They can 
and do live on any street in the town; 
they can and do go into any restaurant 
in the town; they can and do go to the 
same public school that all the other 
public-school children go to; they can 
and do attend the theater and sit where 
they like; they can and do attend the 
social functions of the school. The only 
thing you are going to do if you set up 
a committee to tell the people of Flush- 
ing that they have to do what they are 
already doing and what they have been 
doing for a hundred years is to make 
them determined that they will not do it 
any longer, because they are doing it 
voluntarily, and they do not want any 
outsider coming in and telling them they 
have to do something they already are 
doing because they want to do it.” 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. In just a minute. 

I said further: “I am not only county 
commissioner, but I am also mayor of 
that town; and, if you come around there 
trying to upset the harmony in which the 
races live, I expect you will find yourself 
in jail for disturbing the peace and I will 
probably be too busy for about 3 weeks to 
hear your case.” 

Mr. CELLER. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he is in favor of the bill or against 
the bill? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
has already said that the six Democratic 
Members from Ohio, of which he is one, 
voted for the bill the last time, and I 
expect to vote for tne bill this time, but 
I do not preclude that I might vote for 
an amendment or two. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr.CELLER. Of courseI do not know 
anything about the controversy that you 
are stirring up between the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PowELL]—— 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Just a minute; I 
am not stirring up any controversy. Mr. 
PowELL stirred up the controversy. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman 
not think it would come with better 
grace if he had made this statement 
when Mr. PowELL was in the Chamber 
rather than when he is in the hospital 
suffering from a heart attack? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. May I say to the 
gentleman that I have already said I 
would much prefer Mr. PowELL’s being 
present. But he circularized this letter 
from the hospital for the purpose of 
affecting the outcome of this bill and if 
there is to be any refutation of the let- 
ter it has to be now. I have not said 
anything about Mr. PowELL that I would 
not say were he present and I would 
much prefer, I say, that he were present. 

Just one final thing: On the first Sun- 
day of October 1956, Mr. POWELL asked 
his congregation how he, as a Congress- 
man, could campaign for Stevenson or 
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Eisenhower when both parties take the 
Negroes’ money and send it to Missis- 
sippi and other States to build separate 
schools. Four days later he saw Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the White House and 
startied the country by agreeing to cam- 
paign for him, and this is what he said: 

In some mysterious way the President of 
the United States has changed his mind in 
5 days. 


Of course you all know the history of 
the White House issuing a denial of what 
Mr. PowELL said. 

I merely cite a few of these things 
to point out to you that the Members 
from Pennsylvania and Ohio do not have 
to accept any dictation from anyone, es- 
pecially from such a source as the quotes 
I have just read indicate. They do not 
have to apologize for their record to 
anyone, and they do not have to take 
slanders of the scurrilous kind that are 
in this letter from Mr. POWELL or any- 
one else. The Members from Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio stand on their own two 
feet, and I think that it was a very small 
political trick that Mr. PowELL singled 
out those two States to try to make 
someone think that the Democrats from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio were some kind 
of dishonorable small people who were 
taking orders from some kind of un- 
desirable person. The gist of his letter 
is that he is demanding that the trial 
by jury amendment not be accepted. 
I think he himself has made enough 
arguments to convince me that maybe 
the traditional American right of trial 
by jury amendment would be a good 
thing. Trial by jury is unknown in the 
Soviet Union which Mr. PoweEtu’s state- 
ments seem to indicate he so much ad- 
mires. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 6127. This civil 
rights bill would establish a Federal 
Commission on Civil Rights, would 
create an additional Assistant Attorney 
General’s position in the Department of 
Justice, and would authorize the Attor- 
ney General to institute civil actions or 
applications for a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, or restraining order, 
in cases involving a violation of civil 
rights, including the right to vote. 

It seems to me that perhaps the most 
important single right of a citizen of 
the United States is the right to vote 
in a Federal election for the offices of 
President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
I believe that this right to vote in a 
Federal election should be given every 

‘protection by the Federal Government. 

It is deeply disturbing to hear reports 
that there have been incidents where 
citizens of the United States have been 
intimidated or threatened in an effort 
to prevent them from registering or 
from voting in a Federal election. In 
my opinion, the passage of this civil 
rights bill is most essential in order 
to provide proper protection to such 
citizens. 
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Many constituents in my Congressional 
District are very much interested in the 
passage of this civil rights measure. 
They feel that it is completely proper 
and just for the Federal Government to 
establish more clearly its position in this 
field of voting rights in Federal elections. 
I share their views on this subject and 
would like to urge that the House ap- 
prove this civil rights measure. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HILLINGS]. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill before us today for 
several reasons. In the first place, it is 
only right and fair that legislation of 
this kind designed to implement and 
carry out the constitutional guaranties 
on the right to vote for every American 
citizen, regardless of race, creed, or color, 
be enacted. It is only right and fair that 
the legislation necessary to implement 
that guaranty should be approved by 
the Congress. 

This is important at a time when our 
country is trying to convince millions 
of people across the world that they 
should join our side, that they should 
turn deaf ears toward the Communist 
promises that are being made. It is 
right and fair at a time such as this that 
we enact legislation which will make 
sure that every American has the right 
to vote. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, this is a mod- 
erate bill. The bill probably does not 
satisfy the extremists who feel we should 
have more drastic and more direct ac- 
tion to meet discrimination and inter- 
ference with the right to vote. I submit 
the very fact that this bill is moderate 
in its approach makes it easier for all 
Americans to support it and will make 
the time come faster when we can elim- 
inate all forms of discrimination in our 
country. 

We have made real progress under 
President Eisenhower in the field of 
eliminating discrimination in America 
and we have done it in a quiet, efficient 
manner, without a lot of hullabaloo, 
shouting, and screaming that sometimes 
have characterized previous attempts to 
do something in the field, attempts 
which in many instances in the past, 
despite all kinds of promises, accom- 
plished very little. We have eliminated 
segregation in the District of Columbia. 
We have eliminated segregation in our 
Armed Forces. This progress has been 
accomplished in just a few years’ time, 
but always with a moderate and a fair 
approach to the problem, an approach 
designed not to take away the rights of 
our States or the rights of individuals in 
various parts of the country but at the 
same time to guarantee the right to vote 
for all American citizens. 

Mr. COLMER.. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I only have 10 min- 
utes. I expect to be on the floor through- 
out the debate under the 5-minute rule 
and I hope to discuss this subject with 
the gentleman at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
criticism in the Congress recently of the 
USIA—the United States Information 
Agency. Members on both sides of the 
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aisle have attacked that agency on the 
ground its broadcasting techniques, its 
pamphleteering, or other devices used 
to carry our story across the world and 
behind the Iron Curtain are not being 
performed satisfactorily. But all the 
best broadcasting and techniques in the 
world would avail us little if we do not 
have the kind of system in America 
which does the things we tell the peoples 
of the world we do. One of these things 
is the right of all American citizens to 
vote regardless of race, creed, or color. 

I consider this legislation just as im- 
portant in our efforts to maintain the 
peace and to keep the Communists con- 
tinuing on the downgrade, that side of 
the problem is just as important as the 
domestic aspect of this bill. 

We are going to hear a great deal of 
discussion in the course of the debate on 
this bill on whether or not we should 
approve an amendment allowing a jury 
trial in contempt cases which might 
arise out of this particular legislation. 
I know it is very difficult for lawyers and 
nonlawyers alike to have a full compre- 
hension and understanding of why it is 
important that those of us who favor 
this legislation should vote against the 
amendment to provide for a jury trial. 
It is difficult to explain because all Amer- 
icans hold very dear the right to trial by 
jury in criminal cases or in all civil cases 
where the amount involved is $20 or more 
under the provisions of our Constitution. 
But I hope that those who have grave 
doubts about whether they should op- 
pose this amendment will listen to the 
discussion which will take place concern- 
ing it, will listen to the discussion as we 
trace the history of jury trials in con- 
tempt proceedings. It is interesting to 
me that so many of those who are argu- 
ing so vociferously in favor of jury trials 
have done nothing in their own States to 
see to it that their own State laws are 
changed to provide for jury trials in sim- 
ilar proceedings, because there is not a 
State law in the country which has such 
a provision. Yet, those who are arguing 
in opposition to the bill on the ground 
that it is an interference with States 
rights have done nothing that I know of 
in their own individual States to see that 
their laws are changed, but they are con- 
fining their interest and their attack to 
this civil rights legislation which is now 
before us. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true, where a 
crime is committed, that we do not in- 
terfere witk. the right of trial by jury? 
All we do in this bill is to provide on 
the equity side of the court that the 
Attorney General can start an equity 
proceeding for an injunction to prevent 
the commission of a crime. It is pro- 
phylactic, it is prevention, so that we can 
nip in the bud a contemplated wrong, 
and in that sense there is no interfer- 
ence with the time-honored right of trial 
by jury, because there never has been 
shown a right of trial by jury of a con- 
temner who has violated the order of 
tze court. 
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Mr. HILLINGS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would like 
to ask the gentleman this question, and 
I ask it in good faith. How does the 
gentleman reconcile the fact that Con- 
gress has given to the labor unions under 
section 3692 of title XVIII of the code 
the right of trial by jury in all contempt 
cases arising out of labor disputes? Now, 
how does the gentleman reconcile that 
with his apparent denial to give to his 
own constituents the right of trial by 
jury when they are brought up under 
this bill? 

Mr. HILLINGS. Let me say to the 
gentleman that I cannot agree that we 
have given the right of trial by jury in 
contempt cases involving labor unions, 
because under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which is currently the law of the land, 
that particular provision which was con- 
tained in some previous legislation does 
not apply. So, under my interpretation 
of existing law—and I think that most 
lawyers after studying the problem con- 
cur—there is now, today, no guaranty 
of trial by jury of labor unions in similar 
cases because of the existence of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr: HILLINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. On that point, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Since the enactment of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, which has been on our statute 
books for 10 years, there has not been 
a jury trial in any case arising under 
that act, and in 2 cases where a jury 
was demanded, the court ruled that 
there was no right to a jury trial. 

Mr. HILLINGS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

There are two particular points at this 
time which I would like to raise in sup- 
port of my contention that it is not 
right and proper to have a jury trial 
in contempt proceedings which might 
arise after the passage of this particular 
legislation. There will be more argu- 
ments advanced on that during the 
course of the debate. But there are two 
basic reasons I wish to bring up now. 
One of the reasons why a jury trial can- 
not apply in a situation where a court 
issues an injunction and then someone 
violates that injunction and is brought 
before the court for contempt is that 
time is of the essence, and if time were 
taken to have a jury trial under such 
a situation, the whole effect of the in- 
junction would be null and void and 
there would have been no reason for 
the court to issue such an order in the 
first instance. That does not mean that 
the person in violation cannot be heard 
or have counsel; all those rights are 
preserved. But the very purpose for the 
court to issue an injunction in most in- 
stances, not only in this type of case 
but in labor strikes and other cases, is 
that time is of the essence and some 
action must be taken quickly. If this bill 
were passed and the court issued an 
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order instructing the local election offi- 
cials to allow a certain individual to 
vote, the action would probably come on 
the eve of an election. If the election 
official failed to act in response to the 
court order and then were called into 
court and sued, and there were a jury 
trial, in most cases the election would 
be over and the question would be moot. 
So it is important to consider the fact 
that time is of the essence in these cases. 

A second reason which I consider 
equally important in opposing the jury 
trial amendment, which is going to be 
offered in this House next week, is the 
fact that to compel a jury trial in this 
situation in many ways challenges the 
integrity of our courts across the coun- 
try. 

One of the greatest authorities on this 
subject was the former Chief Justice 
of the United States, Mr. Taft, also a 
former President. Some of the Mem- 
bers have already read in the newspa- 
pers the quotation from former Chief 
Justice Taft which President Eisen- 
hower used at his press conference this 
week when he discussed this very prob- 
lem. But I think it is worth reading 
again and it is worth listening to. The 
words of our former Chief Justice cer- 
tainly have a great bearing on any deci- 
sion that we shall make in a situation of 
this kind involving the legal rights of in- 
dividuals under our Constitution. This 
is what former Chief Justice and former 
President Taft said in 1908: 

The administration of justice lies at the 
foundation of government. The mainte- 
nance of authority of the courts is essential 
unless we are prepared to embrace anarchy. 
Never in the history of the country has there 
been such an insidious attack upon the 
judicial system as the proposal to interject 
a jury trial between all orders of the court 
made after full hearing and the enforcement 
of such orders. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have 
to explain further or interpret what 
Chief Justice and former President Taft 
was saying. But just imagine if, every 
time a court isued an order in an equity 
proceeding, we would have to stop to 
have a jury trial, what would happen. 
It would make the court powerless to 
act and would make it almost impos- 
sible to see that any of its orders were 
enforced. It is a fundamental concept 
of our judicial system which is at stake 
here. If the jury trial amendment suc- 
ceeds in this instance, then it could be 
applied in many other instances which 
could weaken our Federal judicial sys- 
tem. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Does 
not the gentleman agree that this so- 
called right of trial by jury is not being 
sought on behalf of the injured party 
at all; that the injured party is the 
man who is denied the right to vote. 
But this so-called right is being sought, 
not on his behalf, but on behalf of the 
man who violates the decree of the Fed- 
eral court and seeks to postpone the 
effect of any action against him until 
it is too late to do the injured party 
any good. 
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Mr. HILLINGS. The gentleman is 
correct. It again points up the factor 
that we must always keep in mind in a 
case of this kind that time is of the 
essence. That is one of the major con- 
siderations. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman has made a very excellent state- 
ment on the question of the jury trial. 
But does not the gentleman agree with 
me that the discussions that have taken 
place thus far have placed an overem- 
phasis on the so-called right to trial by 
jury amendment and that we have 
thereby been diverted from considera- 
tion of the basic purposes of the bill, 
namely, to protect an equal right to that 
of trial by jury which is the right to 
vote. No democracy can exist without 
participation by its citizens in its affairs. 
The primary method of conducting its 
affairs is by citizens voting. There has 
not been much discussion on this floor of 
the abuses toward which this bill is 
directed, namely, of protecting the citi- 
zens of our country in their right to vote. 
Certainly, this deserves as much of our 
consideration as the amendment that 
is going to be offered. Let us not lose 
sight of the fundamental need for this 
bill. 

Mr. HILLINGS. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates] has made an 
important observation and one in which 
I concur. In the course of the debate 
thus far, the opponents of this legisla- 
tion very skillfully and cleverly have 
been able at times to take us away from 
the real issue because of their proposed 
amendment. We must keep in mind 
that our main objective is to see that 
all Americans in this country, regardless 
of race, creed, or color, have the right 
to vote, as guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course, we ought 
to clarify one thing at this point. That 
is the question on which I wanted the 
gentleman to yield to me before. The 
gentleman says that the provisions of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act giving and 
preserving to labor the right of trial by 
jury are not now the law. He says that 
they have been repealed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I ask the gentleman to 
point out in the Taft-Hartley Act where 
that law was repealed. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, if our contention is correct, that 
it is still the law of the land that labor 
enjoys that privilege, would the gentle- 
man who is now addressing the House 
favor repealing that right that labor 
now enjoys? 

Mr. HILLINGS. To take the second 
part of the question first, I do not think 
there is any reason to discuss the ques- 
tion of repealing such a right because 
such a question is moot. I am convinced 
that the Taft-Hartley Act changed the 
Norris-La Guardia Act to the point where 
there is not now this guaranty. In sup- 
port of that, let me just cite a statement 
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of the Attorney General of the United 
States, the Honorable Herbert Brownell, 
which was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. COLMER. Before the gentleman 
does that, the gentleman said the ques- 
tion is moot. That was not my question. 
I asked the gentleman if our contention 
is correct that that right is now a right 
enjoyed by labor. Whether the genile- 
man would vote to take it away from 
them. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Let me say as one 
who has taken a consistent position on 
this that, as I pointed out earlier, there 
is no State law in the land which pro- 
vides for a jury trial in such a contempt 
proceeding. It is not contained in the 
labor laws as I interpret them today. 
If the gentleman’s position were cor- 
rect—and again, this is an “iffy” ques- 
tion—assuming a fact not in evidence, 
but assuming the gentleman’s position 
is correct, I would take the position that 
he suggests. 

Mr. COLMER. What is that? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I would see to it that 
if the jury-trial amendment is turned 
down by this House, is not included in 
this legislation, that should be the con- 
sistent approach we should make in all 
cases where contempt citations are in- 
volved, including the labor cases. 

Mr. COLMER. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say tkat if it is still in the 
law he would vote to take it away from 
them? 

Mr. HILLINGS. No. In the first 
place, it is not in the law. In the second 
place, assuming it were, I think we should 
be consistent in the approach we are 
making to the contempt citations. It 
might be that in labor cases there would 
be something different involved. I was 
not a Member of the Congress when the 
Taft-Hartley Act was approved, so I do 
not have the background on it the gen- 
tleman has. But in similar cases, as- 
suming labor legislation were involved 
in a similar type of contempt action, in 
-my opinion we should be consistent. 

Let me quote from the Attorney 
General’s statement: 

It was only with the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 that the Govern- 
ment was given jurisdiction to seek injunc- 
tions in any substantial number of labor 
dispute cases and that act expressly pro- 
vided that the jury trial requirement of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act should not apply to it. 
Hence it is probable that the statute which 
appears to grant jury trial in contempt pro- 
ceedings for violation of injunctions issued in 
labor dispute cases (18 U. S. C. 3692) has no 
application to injunction suits brought by 
the Government under Taft-Hartley, which 
are, for all practical purposes, the only type 
of injunction suits (private or governmental) 
in labor dispute cases over which the Federal 
courts have jurisdiction. (See United States 
v. United Mine Workers of America (330 
U. S. 258).) 


That is a clearcut opinion of the At- 
torney General of the United States. 
He cites cases in support of it. I cannot 
see where any lawyer who has seriously 
studied this problem can argue effectively 
that a jury trial would apply in labor 
injunction cases. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman has 
been very gracious with me. I hope he 
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will yield further, because he can get 
plenty of time. 

I wish the gentleman would give me a 
definite answer as to whether he would 
favor repealing that right if our conten- 
tion is correct. I do not know that he 
gave me a definite answer on that, so I 
will put it another way: I will ask my 
friend if he had been present in the Con- 
gress at the time these alleged abuses 
had occurred if he would not have sup- 
ported the Norris-La Guardia bill. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Now the distin- 
guished gentleman has very cleverly 
changed his question. The gentleman 
has now added the word “abuses.” If 
we find that there are abuses of this par- 
ticular bill we are now debating, and 
assuming that a jury trial provision is 
not contained within it, if we find there 
are abuses, then I think it is right and 
proper that this House should reconsider 
such action it may have taken to prohibit 
a jury trial. If we find in labor disputes 
cases under the Taft-Hartley Act that 
there are actually abuses involved in the 
handling of this type of contempt pro- 
ceeding, we should seriously consider the 
addition of a jury trial amendment. But, 
in my opinion, in the absence of such a 
showing, we should be consistent in all 
forms of legislation where similar con- 
tempt proceedings are involved. In or- 
der for a court to act quickly, effectively, 
and fairly, I do not believe it is right and 
proper that a jury trial should be granted 
in such similar contempt proceedings 
whether they happen to involve labor, 
civil rights, or whatever the case be. 

I urge that this civil-rights bill be 
approved by this House to strengthen 
our constitutional guaranty of the right 
to vote for all American citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield. 


5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] and I have had 
a gentleman’s agreement that we were 
going to discuss this question as to 
whether the right of labor to a jury 
trial had been repealed at a later time, 
and we were going to discuss it rather 
fully. But since the matter has arisen 
now, I would like to make a brief state- 
ment about it. It is evident here that 
there is a difference of opinion between 
lawyers about the question, and, of 
course, there is always a difference of 
opinion between lawyers, because if there 
were not none of us could make a living 
as lawyers. But I do want briefly to 
point to the law, and I hope the gentle- 
men who are interested in this will make 
a note of what I am going to refer you 
to in the way of the law, because this 
is quite an important question. It, per- 
haps, seems strange that all the gentle- 
men here on both sides of the House who 
are accustomed to defending the rights 
of labor should leave it to me to be the 
sole one to defend those sacred rights at 
this time. I had to do it in the Com- 
mittee on Rules—these liberal gentlemen 
who have always. been so vociferous in 
defending the rights of labor just would 
not defend them in that case. And the 
case is so clear to my mind that it just 
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seemed to me that somebody ought to 
point out what the law is. There is no 
doubt in my mind as to what the law is, 
and that is what I want to point out to 
you. The first right of trial by jury was 
given in the Clayton Act. But the real 
substance of the thing was carried into 
the Norris-La Guardia Act in 1932, when 
labor was given the definite right to a 
trial by jury in contempt cases in all 
cases arising under the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act, and just under the Norris-La 
Guardia Act. I happened to be here at 
that time, and it happens that I voted for 
the Norris-La Guardia Act. Then we 
come along to the Taft-Hariley Act. The 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
both say that the Taft-Hartley Act re- 
pealed the right of trial by jury to the 
labor unions in those cases. That is the 
nub of the question that arises. Here 
is what happened: In the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act it provided that in 
the enforcement of orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board that certain pro- 
visions with respect to the Norris- 
La Guardia Act should not apply. It 
cited 10 sections. It said that the sec- 
tions from 1 to 10 and from 13 to 15 
outlined in the United States Code should 
not apply in the enforcement of orders 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
But it so happens that they omitted, and 
purposely omitted, two sections from that 
exclusion, and those two sections were 
section 111, which gave them the right 
to trial by jury. It omitted section 112, 
which gave labor the right to say, “This 
judge is prejudiced against us, and we 
want some other judge to try the case.” 
The Taft-Hartley Act expressly included 
them from the exception and left that as 
the law. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I ‘will. when 
I finish my statement, if you will give 
me time. 

That is the way the Taft-Hartley Act 
left the law. Bear in mind that the 
Taft-Hartley Act was passed in the year 
1947. In 1948 the Congress, as shown 
in the Statutes at Large of the United 
States, solemnly enacted title 18 of the 
code into positive law. That became 
the law in 1948. What was said in that 
code at that time became the law in 
1948. Then in the revision of the code, 
in title 29, at page 4453, section 111— 
that is the section giving them a jury 
trial. And remember that was a year 
subsequent to the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The note of the revisers 
under that section said: “That section 
is repealed.” Then it says, “But it is 
now covered by section 3692.” In other 
words, they simply transferred that and 
broadened it. So, let us see what sec- 
tion 3692 is. Remember that the Taft- 
Hartley Act was in 1947; the code was 
in 1948, and the code is the last word 
of Congress on that subject. And the 
most of you people voted for it. Let us 
see what section 3692 says. It does not 
say the same thing as the Norris-La 
Guardia Act. The Norris-La Guardia 
Act says they were entitled to a jury 
trial in all cases arising under the Nor- | 
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ris-La Guardia Act, but in 1948 the Con- 
gress said more in section 3692. This 
is the law of the land today, and nobody 
can successfully dispute that it is the 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Section 3692, 
“In all cases’—not only any case aris- 
ing under the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Norris-La Guardia Act, but 
“in all cases, all cases of contempt aris- 
ing under the laws of the United States 
governing the issuance of injunction or 
restraining orders in any case involving 
or growing out of a labor dispute, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury in 
the district in which the contempt is 
committed.” Can anything be plainer 
than that? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] and myself had a gentleman’s 
agreement that subsequently we would 
discuss this matter. I did not anticipate 
the subject of our contemplated debate 
was coming up today. We had agreed to 
participate in debate on Monday. I am 
prepared to meet the distinguished gen- 
tleman in “combat,” as two contending 
lawyers, on Monday next at the begin- 
ning of the session—meet this great “de- 
fender’ of liberalism, and I wonder 
whether labor considers the gentleman 
from Virginia a “defender” of labor, But 
I am sure they would say, “Beware of the 
Greeks bearing gifts.” With reference to 
what he has said about the code and the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the Norris-La 
Guardia Act, nobody has ever stated, as 
far as I know, who represented the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House, neither 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Kreatine] nor myself particu- 
larly, that the Taft-Hartley Act repealed 
the Norris-La Guardia Act. It did not. 
The Taft-Hartley Act waived the pro- 
visions of the Norris-La Guardia Act with 
reference to the injunction and, there- 
fore, the Norris-La Guardia Act has no 
applicability whatsoever with reference 
to the Taft-Hartley Act and the National 
Labor Relations Board Act. 

The Judiciary Committee codifies the 
statutes; it is our duty. We have been 
doing that for years. This is the first 
time I have heard any criticism about the 
codification work of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. In revision and codification we 
retain the best experts possible. Codi- 
fication is very difficult work, but our 
duty as codifiers is not to change the 
law; we have no right to do that. We 
cannot change one iota the substantive 
law; we have to write the substance of 
the law and try to reconcile as best we 
can whatever conflicts may exist in the 
statutes. Therefore, we have continued 
the Norris-La Guardia Act in the new 
code and we say it is the law. We had 
no choice. But we could not disregard 
the Taft-Hartley Act which in effect 
waives the provisions of the Norris-La 
Guardia Act. We also include in the 
code the Taft-Hartley Act and the Nor- 
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ris-La Guardia Act. So when the gentle- 
man from Virginia says that we indi- 
cate that there is a repeal of the pro- 
visions of the Norris-La Guardia Act, that 
just is not so. 

As lawyers we evaluate those statutes. 
We come to the inevitable conclusion 
that the later statute waived the former 
statute; namely, Taft-Hartley waived the 
provisions, skirted around the provisions, 
if I may put it that way, of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. That is the sum and 
substance of the matter. I shall be very 
glad to go more in detail on Monday 
next with reference thereto. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. I agree with the 
gentleman from New York that it will 
serve a more useful purpose Monday to 
go into this thing more fully, but it seems 
to me that at this point in the RECORD 
it should be pointed out to the gentle- 
man from Virginia, and others who are 
interested, that when the gentleman 
from Virginia sat here in this body with 
this piece of paper, a bill like we are 
considering today, both he and I, in vot- 
ing for the Taft-Hartley law, voted to 
waive not the sections as he has given 
them, sections 101 to 110 and sections 
113 to 115; the piece of paper that we 
considered here waived the provisions of 
sections 101 to 115. Section 111 was 
the jury trial provision. It was waived 
when we passed the bill in this body on 
a piece of paper similar to that which I 
now hold in my hand. 

We lawyers are in some dispute over 
what the effect of codification was. Re- 
codification bills go through here with- 
out any consideration on the floor. We 
are in dispute. The Attorney General 
has held that the provisions of the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act, so far as jury trial 
is concerned, are waived by the provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. I agree 
with it; the gentleman from New York 
agrees with it. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia disagrees. 

It so happens that a court has passed 
on the question and has held that in a 
labor dispute under the Taft-Hartley 
Act there is no right of jury trial. 
This case was tried out in the fifth cir- 
cuit. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a cor- 
rection of the RECORD? 

Mr. KEATING. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that in the absence of something 
later that is the last word. It certainly 
was the intention of Congress in pass- 
ing this piece of paper, the Taft-Hartley 
law, to waive the provisions of the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act. 

As I said before, the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. To my knowledge, 
there has never been a jury trial in the 
hundreds and hundreds of labor disputes 
we have had in this country under the 
Taft-Hartley law, or since the NLRB was 
set up. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Would the 
gentleman be good enough to put in his 
remarks the reference to the case that 
decided that point? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. May I ask a 
further question. Of course, this thing 
involves a far more serious question. It 
involves the question of the integrity and 
the reliability of the United States Code, 
which is depended upon by lawyers in 48 
States of the Union as expressing the 
law. They do not go back to these tech- 
nical things we are talking about. They 
look at the code, and the code says that 
title 18 was enacted into positive law in 
1948, a year later than the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The reviser’s note reads as follows: 

This title was enacted into positive law by 
act of Congress on June 25, 1948, chapter 645, 
volume 62, Statutes at Large, at page 683. 
The complete title as so enacted into positive 
law is set up herein. 


If that is not the law of the land, hc-v 
is a lawyer or a judge to determine what . 
is the law of the land? 

Mr. KEATING. The court has deter- 
mined that and also the Attorney Gen- 
eral. It is clearly the law that there is 
no right to a jury trial. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. ‘Will the gen- 
tleman name the cases that so hold? 

Mr. KEATING. I will, yes. It is Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board v. Red 
Arrow Freight Lines (193 F. 2d 979 (5th 
Cir. 1952)). 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Some of us 
would like to know what they are. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, today we 
are concerned with the relationship of 
the right to vote to the right of jury 
trial in contempt proceedings. The right 
of American citizens to vote is vital and 
at least equal to the right to jury trial. 
We must weigh the equities when one or 
the other is threatened. Certainly, the 
right of law-abiding citizens to vote 
without restraint is in every respect as 
important as the right of a wrongdoer 
to a jury trial. In most States the jury 
panels are selected from among the elec- 
tors, and, therefore, the right to vote 
itself is fundamental and essential to the 
conduct of fair jury trials. It is in the 
nature of things that some people who 
seek to interfere or restrain others in 
their right. to vote must give up their 
right to jury trial under these circum- 
stances so that others—equal Ameri- 
cans—may have the right to vote, from 
which all authority in our Government 
develops. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
restrain, abate, or condemn a wrongful 
act before it occurs. The purpose of this 
law is to define and identify a wrongful 
act before it occurs. The purpose of an 
injunction is to restrain a mob from un- 
lawful. action or threats to engage in 
unlawful action. It is the only means 
known to give quick force and effect to 
a court determination that the civil 
rights of a citizen have been violated or 
threatened. 3 

In my community restraining orders 
and injunctions have been used by the 
courts to limit the rights of picketing 
as well as to assure the rights of pickets 
to picket in an orderly manner. When 
these court orders were violated, citizens 
have been jailed without jury trial and 
without community complaint. In my 
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city, the citizens’ right to assembly has 
been limited without jury trial by the 
exercise of the court’s injunctive process. 
In one case, the menacing assembly of 
members of a group was prohibited at or 
near the judge’s personal residence. The 
purpose of this legisaltion is to provide 
the polling place with similar protection 
from indignity. 

The right of jury trial as well as the 
right not to testify against one’s own self 
are rights protected by all for the benefit 
of very few who must rely upon them. If 
human rights can be given a priority, it 
seems to me that the right to vote pre- 
cedes the rights of a person charged with 
a wrongdoing. The former are the rights 
of equal people in the manifestation of 
their equality while the latter are rights 
of people presumed to be innocent but 
suspect of possible wrongdoing. 

If civil rights legislation is to be effec- 
tive at all, it must be expeditious. The 
determination that civil rights have been 
transgressed upon after an election has 
been consummated are rights lost for- 
ever. Once lost, they cannot be regained 
or restored. By the time a suspected 
transgressor of civil rights could be 
brought to trial before a jury of his peers, 
the finding of the court would be a mean- 
ingless determination which would be 
history rather than a practical working 
of the law. 

In relying on the use of the injunctive 
process, this Congress is not narrowing 
the liberty of man. It is extending it. 
It is creating a living law which faces 
up to the practicality of an existing sit- 
uation and seeks to avoid the injury to 
citizens by deprivation of the right to 
vote before that injury occurs. It is to 
be expected and hoped that the meré 
existence of this power in the court will 
of itself be sufficient to render its use un- 
necessary. It is not contemplated that 
citizens will be imprisoned in large num- 
bers or in groups. It is contemplated 
that they will respect the great and 
proper power with which our courts are 
vested. 

The purpose of this legislation is not 
to eliminate trial by jury, as many of our 
colleagues would have us believe. Its 
purpose is to provide for compliance with 
the law which cannot be provided in any 
other way of which we know. The leg- 
islation anticipates that many varied 
means and devices may be developed by 
individuals and groups to circumvent the 
spirit of the law, and it vests the court 
by injunctive mandate to determine 
upon the facts what acts can or cannot 
be undertaken and then provides the 
court with the power of contempt pro- 
ceedings where prompt compliance does 
not follow. 

No one stands suspect. No one stands 
accused. If conditions arise which, 
when brought to the attention of the 
court, appear to invade or transgress 
upon the rights of citizens to exercise 
their right to vote and the court does so 
find upon the facts submitted, the court 
can issue its mandate directing those 
persons to cease and desist from pur- 
suing in such conduct. If such persons 
feel that such order is arbitrary or ca- 
pricious and without support in fact or 
law, they can take proper legal steps 
to appeal the action of the court. To 
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this point no one has been hurt, and no 
one has suffered, and the civil rights of 
uncountable persons have been pre- 
served. Only those persons who persist 
in a course of conduct found unlawful 
and restrained by the order of the court 
need worry about the likelihood of pun- 
ishment. The right to vote without re- 
straint or restriction is a fleeting right 
which passes with the day. Once lost, 
it can no more be restored than the day 
which has passed. Only the firm and 
well-considered directive of a court can 
prevent the infringement of this sacred 
and highly volatile privilege. 

In his argument on the floor of the 
House yesterday, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr], argued that this 
legislation constitutes a mass indict- 
ment of the integrity of the entire south- 
ern populace of the country and that 
it would be irresponsible to charge that 
a whole people would be faithless to a 
solemn jury’s oath. Permit me to point 
out to the gentleman that the conduct 
of contempt proceedings under this leg- 
islation will in every case be conducted 
before distinguished jurists of the Fed- 
eral bench who have lived and who have 
developed in their home communities. 
In every respect they are products: of 
the South. They know its traditions and 
its culture. 

Can those who oppose this legislation 
logically contend that these gentlemen 
would ignore their obligation to comply 
with all corners of the law in passing 
upon the contempt charges which may 
be brought against their fellow men? 
Can it be contended that these are men 
who may be swayed by passion or prej- 
udice or who will render arbitrary and 
indiscretionary judgments? I do not 
believe so. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time, I 
shall ask unanimous consent to include 
following my remarks and as part of 
them a biographical sketch of the mem- 
bers of the Federal district courts in 
the South, gentlemen who were born 
and raised in the communities in which 
they now act and pass judgment as 
judges of the Federal district court. 
They are products of the schools of the 
South. Many were Members of this 
Congress and many have served with 
distinction throughout their entire 
careers. There is no reason for anyone 
to suspect that the legislation which 
we are considering today if enacted into 
law will not be administered in 
keeping with the highest traditions of 
American jurisprudence. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I first 
want to say that I shall not attempt to 
discuss the legal technicalities and the 
legal problems that are involved in this 
bill before us. I leave that to the dis- 
tinguished members of the bar who are 
Members of this House. They are doing 
a pretty good job, I observe. 

Secondly, I want to say that I shall 
not even attempt to discuss the provi- 
sions of the bill, nor what might hap- 
pen if the provisions of the bill are 
translated into law. I shall leave that 
to others who are members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. The chairman 
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of the committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], and the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], have done an excellent job 
covering the provisions of the bill. That 
leaves nothing for me to do but make a 
few general observations about the bill. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-six 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 101] 


Andresen, Fogarty Moulder 
August H. Friedel Multer 
Anfuso Garmatz O’Konski 
Arends Green, Pa. Philbin 
Ayres Gubser Poage 
Bailey Gwinn Porter 
Barrett Harrison, Nebr. Powell 
Beamer Healey Prouty 
Belcher Hébert Radwan 
Blatnik Holtzman Rains 
Bosch James Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bowler Jensen Rhodes, Pa. 
Buckley Keeney Rogers, Mass. 
Byrne, Ill. Kelly, N. Y. St. George 
Byrnes, Wis. Keogh Schwengel 
Cederberg Kilburn Shelley 
Chamberlain Krueger Simpson, Pa. 
Chudoff Laird Spence 
Clark Lane Taber 
Coudert Latham Taylor 
Curtis, Mo. McConnell Teague, Tex. 
Dawson, Ill. McCulloch Teller 
Delaney McGovern Tewes 
Dollinger McIntire Thompson, La. 
Donohue Machrowicz Utt 
Dooley Miller, Md. Vursell 
Dorn, N. Y. Miller, N. Y. Wainwright 
Eberharter Minshall Whitten 
Fallon Montoya Wier 
Farbstein Morano Withrow 
Fascell Morris Wolverton 
Fino Morrison Zelenko 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ForanD, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H. R. 6127, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 335 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason] is recognized. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I was 
trying to say when I was interrupted 
by the quorum call that I propose to 
make a few general observations on this 
bill and discuss the constitutional prob- 
lems involved. That is all I propose to 
do. I was asked why I was standing 
over on that side when I usually stand 
over here and I said that I thought the 
people on that side needed the gospel 
according to Noah rather than the peo- 
ple on this side. 

I want to serve notice, Mr. Chairman, 
that I will not yield until I have fin- 
ished my statement, then I hope to have 
5 or 10 minutes of very interesting fun 
with the questions that will be asked. 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing the explo- 
sive subject of civil rights, I want to ap- 
proach it without bias, discussing it both 
impartially and impersonally—if that is 
possible—ignoring the controversial seg- 
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regation issue almost entirely, placing 
the emphasis upon God-given human 
rights and States rights and the tendency 
of our leaders to sacrifice those rights 
in order to establish by law the mirage 
of civil rights. 

We have all heard the old saying, “The 
cure can be worse than the disease.” In 
connection with the proposed civil-rights 
legislation that saying may well apply. 
We can exchange States rights and our 
God-given human rights for a civil-rights 
program. and be much worse off after the 
exchange. Let us not exchange the real 
blessings we now enjoy for the fancied 
or fictitious blessings that may be a part 
of the mirage known as civil rights. 

Habits, customs, obligations are much 
more effective than any civil-rights pro- 
gram implemented by Federal laws. 
Custom is much more effective than any 
law because it polices itself. Laws are 
not particularly efficient. A law has 
little chance of being enforced if it does 
not have the approval and support of 
the majority of the people affected. 

Mr. Chairman, prohibition was once 
the law of the land; it was a part of our 
written Constitution. However, because 
it did not reflect the conscience of the 
majority of our people, it was not en- 
forcible from a practical standpoint and 
it had to be repealed. 

Edmund Burke once said, “I know of 
no way to bring. an indictment against 
a whole people.” That statement applies 
in a democracy such as ours. It does not 
apply under a despot; it does not apply 
in Russia. 

Any attempt to enforce a civil-rights 
law upon 48 States that have different 
conditions, different customs, different 


social standards, and people with differ-. 


ent personal consciences is simply an ef- 
fort to indict, to arraign, to try a whole 
nation, a whole section, a whole state. 
It just cannot be done in a democracy; 
it can only be done under a dictator. 
Is not that exactly what this civil-rights 
bill proposes to do? Must we surrender 
our precious guaranteed States rights in 
order to establish a program of civil 
rights? ‘These are questions that bother 
me. They worry me. Is not the cure 
much worse than the disease? 

Laws reflect reform; they never induce 
reform. Laws that violate or go con- 
trary to the mores of a community never 
bring about social peace and harmony. 
Our times call for patience, for modera- 
tion, for gradual evolution—not revolu- 
tion by Federal law or by Supreme Court 
fiat. 

Mr. Chairman, today the 85th Congress 
under President Eisenhower is facing the 
same civil-rights proposal that the 81st 
Congress faced under President Truman. 
In 1948 President Truman gave the fol- 
lowing as his civil-rights objectives: 

First. We believe that all men are cre- 
ated equal under law and that they have 
the right to equal justice under law. 

Second. We believe that all men have 
the right to freedom of thought and of 
expression and the right to worship as 
they please. 

Third. We believe that all men are en- 
titled to equal opportunities for jobs, for 
homes, for good health, and for educa- 
tion. 
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Fourth. We believe that all men should 
have a voice in their government, and 
that government should protect, not 
usurp, the rights of the people. 

I say, these are all worthy objectives. 
No decent, law-abiding citizen would 
question these objectives nor oppose 
them. But, President Truman’s methods 
for bringing about these objectives were 
questioned. His methods were opposed. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call your at- 
tention and the attention of the Nation 
to the fact—and this is the crux of this 
whole matter—that each and every one 
of these objectives is a State function, a 
State responsibility, a State obligation. 
They come within the police powers of 
the various States, and were definitely 
left to the States by the Constitution. 
Why then should the Federal Govern- 
ment violate States rights by assuming 
functions that belong to the States? 

When the Federal Constitution was 
before the States for ratification, four of 
the States demanded guaranties that 
freedom of the press, of speech, and of 
religion would be a part of the Consti- 
tution. Nine of the States insisted that 
States rights be guaranteed. Thus the 
10th amendment was made a part of 
the Bill of Rights so that the Federal 
Government would be restrained from 
ever interfering with the rights of the 
States under the Constitution. 

The first nine amendments in the Bill 
of Rights deal with the rights of the peo- 
ple, God-given rights; the 10th amend- 
ment deals with the powers of the Feder- 
al Government. It limits those powers. 
It says, in effect, to the President, to the 
Supreme Court, and to the Congress: 
“You may do what the Constitution 
specifically says you may do, but you may 
do no more. Those powers that are not 
given you are either reserved to the 
States or they belong to the people.” 
That is what the 10th amendment spells 
out, and we must not forget it in our 
desire to establish civil- rights. 

Mr. Chairman, time and again, from 
Chief Justice Marshall to Chief Justice 
Hughes, the United States Supreme 
Court has said that the wisdom or de- 
sirability of either Federal or State legis- 
lation to do for the people what might 
be for their good was not for the Court 
to decide, but simply whether the power 
to legislate in any particular matter had 
been delegated to the Nation, or was re- 
served to the States or to the people. 


Justice Hughes, in deciding the 
Schechter “sick chicken” case, by which 
NRA’s “blue eagle” died, said: 

It is not the province of. this Court to 
consider the economic advantages or disad- 
vantages of such a centralized system. It is 
sufficient to say that the Federal Constitu< 
tion does not provide for it (295 U. S. 495). 


Paraphrasing the remarks of Justice 
Hughes, I say, “It is not the province of 
this Congress to consider the social ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of such a 
Federal civil rights proposal. It is suf- 
ficient to say that the Federal Constitu- 
tion does not provide for it.” 

Mr. Chairman, after Lincoln had been 
elected President he wrote: 

The maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States and especially of the right of 
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each State to order and control its own do- 
mestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that 
balance of powers on which the perfection 
of our political fabric depends. 


The Republican platform upon which 
Lincoln had been nominated and elected 
contained the following plank: 

The maintenance of the principles pro- 
mulgated in the Declaration of Independence, 
and embodied in the Federal Constitution 
are essential to the preservation of our re- 
publican institutions, and that the Federal 
Constitution, the rights of the States, and 
the Union of the States, must be preserved. 


Mr. Chairman, in those days political 
platforms were sacred pledges to be car- 
ried out by the successful party anc the 
candidates of that party. The Constitu- 
tion in that day was the solid, unchange- 
able foundation upon which our Govern- 
ment rested, the rule book that must ke 
scrupulously followed by each admin- 
istration that was entrusted by the voters 
with the Nation’s affairs and well-being. 

Such were the views and the opinions 
of Chief Justice Marshall and Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, two of our most distin- 
guished Justices. Such were the views of 
the first Republican President, Honest 
Abe. How times do change. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1952 Candidate 
Eisenhower, before he became President, 
said: 

The Federal Government did not create 
the States of this Republic. The States 
created the Federal Government. The crea- 
tion should not supersede the creator. For 
if the States lose their meaning our entire 
system of government loses its meaning and 
the next step is the rise of the centralized 
national state in which the seeds of autocracy 
can take root and grow. 


Those words, of course, were uttered 
when General Eisenhower was a candi- 
date for the Presidency. Since becom- 
ing President, Eisenhower’s actions have 
not carried out his preelection utterances 
insofar as States rights are concerned. 
Preelection utterances are no longer 
sacred. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the good fortune 
to serve on the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations under the chair- 
manship of Dean Manion, one of the 
greatest constitutional lawyers in Amer- 
ica. The one great principle he empha- 
sized was that the purpose of the Ameri- 
can Government is to preserve and pro- 
tect our God-given rights; that. the 
American Government is a mechanism. 
for the protection of human rights; that 
civil rights are rights provided by law 
that definitely come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the States, not under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government; that, 
whenever the Federal Government un- 
dertakes to establish or set up a program 
of civil rights, it must of necessity en- 
croach upon States rights and upon 
God-given human rights. 

Can we afford to do that? Dare we 
violate the Constitution by ignoring the 
following clear and concise language?— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 


Mr. Chairman, in my humble opinion, 
any Member of this House who votes for 
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the proposed civil-rights bill will vio- 
late his oath of office to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States. We should refuse to do that, no 
matter how desirable the objective seems 
to be. - 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I should like to 
commend the gentleman on his very able 
presentation. I would like to raise the 
question as to the gentleman’s feeling 
and impressions with respect to the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
for guaranteeing and safeguarding the 
right of citizens to vote and the extent 
to which he feels it is a Federal or a State 
obligation. 

Mr. MASON. The right to vote is a 
civil right. Under the best interpretation 
of the Constitution, civil rights are rights 
granted by law and reside in the States 
and not in the Federal Government. The 
States can make whatever reservations 
they want as long as they treat all their 
citizens alike. They can say you have 
to pay a poll tax in order to vote. They 
can say you have to be 18 years old or 
21 years old, if you want to vote. It is 
the States’ business to do that and not 
the Federal Government’s business. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. What actions on the 
part of the State or failure to act on the 
part of the State would the gentleman 
construe to be a violation of the 15th 
amendment which guarantees that the 
rights of citizens shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State. 

Mr. MASON. That, in my opinion, 
after studying the Constitution for years 
and teaching the Constitution, is a gen- 
eral statement made in the Constitution 
that that shall be the general rule re- 
garding all citizens regardless of the 
States in which they live. But, it still 
leaves to the State the right to draft laws, 
confining that right, explaining that 
right, or even limiting that right. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. What would the 
gentleman say with respect to section 2 of 
the 15th amendment to the effect that 
the Congress shall have the power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation? 

Mr. MASON. And the Congress has 
never done that—and the Congress has 
never done that. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. Does that mean the 
Congress does not have the power? 

Mr. MASON. It does not. 

Mr. DINGELL. Does not the language 
of the 15th amendment say, “Congress 
shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation”? 

Mr. MASON. It does. 

Mr. DINGELL. Does the gentleman 
deny Congress has that power? 

Mr. MASON. He does not. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman says 
this Congress does not have the power in 
spite of the clear language of the Con- 
stitution to that effect? 

Mr. MASON. I am saying that Con- 
gress has the right to implement that 
general statement, but that Congress has 
never acted under that. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Do you not think it is 
about time Congress did that? 

Mr. MASON. No, Ido not because you 
were all challenged here the other day to 
produce one instance in your Congres- 
sional District where anyone was refused 
the right to vote, that had the right un- 
der these State laws, and not one Member 
could cite one instance. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to say this 
to the gentleman, if the gentleman al- 
leges there is no reason for passing this 
legislation—— 

Mr. MASON. That is whatI do allege. 

Mr. DINGELL. Then this is per- 
fectly harmless legislation because it 
walks on no one’s toes; is that not a 
fact? 

Mr. MASON. And in passing it, you 
are violating in my opinion, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and your oath 
of office because you are legislating in a 
field that does not belong to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am going to quote 
the Constitution to the gentleman. It 
says: 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


That refers to the 15th amendment, 
and the Constitution says and I quote: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 


Mr. MASON. I have read that docu- 
ment and I have taught that before the 
gentleman was born. So maybe I know 
what is in it. 

Mr. DINGELL. I want to say I have 
great respect for the gentleman’s old age, 
but I happen to know a little constitu- 
tional law too, and both the courts, and 
I say he is wrong. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
eg the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield. 

Mr. BOYLE. Referring to your origi- 
nal remarks as to the weight of cus- 
tom, is it not true if you extend your 
argument regarding the weight of cus- 
tom we would never have had demo- 
cratic government? 

Mr. MASON. Oh, no. Custom is 
something that has been established by 
being accepted generally by society as 
a whole, whether it is in this State or 
that State or the other State. When 


it is accepted by a majority of the peo-. 


ple, regardless of the boundaries, then 
it becomes what might be called an un- 
written law. And it is carried out gen- 
erally by people without any laws on the 
statute books. 

Mr. BOYLE. That seems to be in sup- 
port of my proposition that if you are 
going to argue about the dignity and 
the permanence of custom, you rule 
out the possibility of ever having a 
democratic government or a democratic 
society. 

Mr. MASON. Oh, I think the gentle- 
man is absolutely wrong, because cus- 
tom gradually changes in an evolution- 
ary manner, and it is not practical to 
revolutionize custom by passing a law 
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forcing everybody to do what the great 
majority do not believe in and do not 
want. 

Mr. BOYLE, Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. MASON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BOYLE. The gentleman indi- 
cated in his opening remarks that the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are restrictive on Federal activity. 

Mr. MASON. No. You did not un- 
derstand plain English. I said that the 
first nine amendments dealt with hu- 
man rights, God-given rights of per- 
sons. 

Mr. BOYLE. That is right. 

Mr. MASON. I said the 10th amend- 
ment limited the power of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. BOYLE. Therefore I renew my 
observation: Is it not true that you said 
that the first 10 amendments are re- 
strictive on Federal activity? 

Mr. MASON. No. 

Mr. BOYLE. Just incidentally, ap- 
pealing from “Noah’s Treatise on Consti- 
tutional Law,” let me enunciate a propo- 
sition that according to “Boyle’s Treatise 
on Constitutional Law,” the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution are re- 
strictive of Federal activity. I chal- 
lenge anybody in the Congress to argue 
that that is not a true and correct repre- 
sentation of American jurisprudence. 

Mr. MASON. We are not arguing 
that point with you. You are stating 
something that I did not state. You 
are stating that the first 10 amendments 
are restrictive on the Federal Govern- 
ment. I said the first 9 amendments 
dealt with persons, God-given human 
rights for those persons, and I said the 
10th amendment limited Federal juris- 
diction. 

Mr. BOYLE. I was just agreeing with 
the gentleman, and sought to say that 
insofar as you adopt that position you 
are correct according to all of the rul- 
ing cases that enunciate that proposi- 
tion. 

Now will the gentleman answer this 
question: Does he agree that the sub- 
sequent amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution are restrictive on State activ- 
ities? 

Mr. MASON. Some of them are; yes. 

Mr. BOYLE. Are they not exclu- 
sively? 

Mr. MASON. That has nothing to do 
with this problem that we are dealing 
with now. 

Mr. BOYLE. It might help you to re- 
solve the question of whether under the 
15th amendment there is a limitation on 
State activity. 

Mr. MASON. You are entitled to the 
gospel according to BoyLE and I am en- 
titled to the gosbel according to Noah. 

Mr: YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman has 
stated that the right to vote is within 
the province of the States. I think I 
interpreted the gentleman’s statement 
correctly. What would the gentleman 
do in the event that within any of the 
States there is an inability, there is an 
absolute restriction on the rights of cer- 
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tain American citizens within those 
States to vote for National or Federal 
offices? 

Mr. MASON. I would say that that 
is not according to the Constitution; 
that should not be, according to the Con- 
stitution; and I defy anybody to prove 
that that is a fact. 

We hear all this talk about poll taxes. 
The poll taxes apply to the white people 
as well as to the dark people; they treat 
all alike; and as long as it is a limi- 
tation on the right to vote in that State, 
treating all alike, I do not see anything 
wrong with it. 

Mr. YATES. What about questions of 
violence? 

Mr. MASON. We have questions of 
violence, but in the last 60 years that I 
have watched them and followed them 
they have been gradually disappearing 
until we have hardly any more. This 
is a gradual evolution, something you 
cannot bring about by law. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to discuss what I 
consider a very serious question of civil 
rights. I assume many of my colleagues 
know what I am going to talk about for 
they have heard me speak of this sub- 
ject on numerous occasions. I should 
like to discuss civil rights. 

We have heard discussions here on 
the proposition that the color of a man’s 
-skin has changed the right of some peo- 
ple. The rights I want to talk about 
today are the rights under the Consti- 
tution of the United States of the men 
wearing a particular, type of suit who 
lose their constitutional rights and their 
civil rights—the man who wears the uni- 
form of the United States, our Armed 
Forces, and leaves the shores of the 
United States to serve abroad, who then 
loses his civil rights. 

I have been asked by some of my col- 
leagues whether I intend to offer an 
amendment to this bill on the question 
of the status of forces. I want to take 
this time to say to my colleagues that 
I do not intend to offer an amendment 
on this bill. I do not think it is the 
orderly and proper way to approach the 
problem. I understand that we will 
have hearings shortly, however, before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee on the 
resolution as we had them last year. I 
am hopeful that the events and things 
that have happened will have pointed 
up the facts that the fears many of us 
have expressed in the past 3 years on 
the Status of Forces Treaty have now 
come about and that we will be able to 
have that resolution reported out to the 
floor of the House so that in an orderly 
and proper manner we may approach 
the question as to whether those treaties 
should be renegotiated or abrogated. 

The resolution is House Joint Reso- 
lution 16. I feel that we can again pre- 
sent to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
evidence that will place us in a position 
where they will permit that resolution 
to come to the floor of the House for 
consideration. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. The gentleman has 
taken so much interest in the Girard 
case and the whole concept of the Status 
of Forces Agreement, and he has gone 
into the facts surrounding the Girard 
case so fully I wonder if the gentleman 
would venture the assertion that Girard 
is being sold down the river primarily 
because of international political expe- 
diency to satisfy and save face with the 
Empire of Japan? 

Mr. BOW. Well, I have had some 
feelings about that, of course, as my col- 
league knows. May I say that as far as 
the Girard case is concerned, I believe 
that the Members would be interested, 
since we are talking about laws and civil 
liberties, to know something about this 
particular treaty with Japan. 

Mr. RIVERS. Let me make one 
further statement. The reason I asked 
that question is this: The military au- 
thorities in the theater of Japan refused 
to turn over Girard to the Japanese au- 
thorities and they were overruled. He on 
the ground floor was overruled by some- 
body somewhere in Washington. 

Mr. BOW. I would like to go into the 
Girard case and discuss with the com- 
mittee here today something about this 
Japanese treaty. There have been many 
stories around about this proposition and 
I think perhaps the House might like to 
know something about it. I will say I 
have practically lived with these treaties 
for the last few years and I think I know 
something about them. 

Under the security treaty entered 
into between the United States and 
Japan, Japan asked the United States to 
keep troops in Japan. We hear many 
times that we are in these countries to 
protect ourselves, that we are there at 
the sufferance of these other nations; 
but the treaty itself is a request of this 
country to maintain our Armed Forces 
in Japan. 

Now, there is no Status of Forces 
Agreement in the treaty itself. There is 
a provision in the treaty that there will 
be an agreement on the disposition of 
troops, and that is all. Then our Am- 
bassadors got together and they entered 
into the agreement whereby Japan would 
have the right to try our men for off-duty 
offenses and that we would retain the 
right to try our men for on-duty offenses. 

A Commission was set up of 2, 1 be- 


ing an American officer who now is Ad- 


miral Hubbard and the other is a repre- 
sentative of the Japanese Government. 
They are the ones who are to determine 
whether a man is on duty, and we certify 
that young Girard was on duty. The 
fact of the matter is he was guarding 
American property under orders from an 
American officer when this incident oc- 
curred. So he was on duty, and our Gov- 
ernment has maintained, and still main- 
tains, that Girard was on duty. 

But prior to this, and back some 
months ago, these two men said: 

“Well, now, what is going to happen if we 
cannot agree on whether or not a man is on 
duty?” 


There were only two men on the Com- 
mission, and there might be a stalemate. 
This is where I think we were in error. 
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They talked it over in this meeting, and 
then their minutes were made up, and 
the minutes became a part of the agree- 
ment. In that we said that if the two 
men cannot agree, then we will submit it 
to a court to determine whether or not 
the man was on duty. 

Mr. Chairman, what court do you 
, think we agreed to send it to? Toa 
court in Japan. So you see what we were 
up against. If these two men could not 
agree, then it was to go to a court. If 
there was to be a determination it would 
go to the Japanese court to determine 
whether or not the man was on duty. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Ohio for the splen- 
-did fight he has been making for several 
years to try to get some modification of 
these Status of Forces Agreements. The 
gentleman will remember that last year 
I introduced a similar resolution and 
that I, along with the gentleman from 
Ohio, appeared before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to testify in favor of that 
resolution. 

Mr.BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. LANHAM. I agree with the gen- 
tleman this happening in Japan is, in my 
opinion, going to make it possible to get 
some action or at least to bring a bill to 
the floor of the House and see if we can- 
not do something to protect the men who 
serve us in foreign nations. 

I am happy to note that a United 
States district court has temporarily en- 
joined the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
and the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wil- 
son, from surrendering Girard to the 
Japanese courts for trial. 

If he is surrendered to the Japanese 
courts and denied his constitutional 
rights it will be an act of appeasement 
on the part of our administration that 
will be hard to justify. 

Mr. BOW. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remarks. 

May I just say this. It shows, in all 
of this fight I have been making, the 
necessity for American servicemen to 
have the right of trial by jury. One of 
the fundamentals of American juris- 
prudence is that a man has a right to 
trial by jury whether it is in the civil 
law or whether it is in the case of these 
men who are now sent overseas. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Iyield to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I could not more 
heartily agree with any words ever 
spoken on the floor of this House. I 
know of the fight that the gentleman 
from Ohio has made. I have been in 
the Yokosuka prison in Japan in which 
our men are held. I know their resent- 
ment at being denied a trial by jury. 
I also know that some of the sentences 
given were light; but the fact remains 
that the American soldier who is sent 
overseas, by action not his own, in my 
opinion has every right to the same pro- 
tection under the Constitution, particu- 
larly if he is on duty, as would be his if 
he had remained in this country. I 

_ would like to remind the gentleman from | 
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Ohio that there were—and it has been 
published—10 members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs who voted 
to bring out the Bow resolution last year. 
I am very happy and proud to have been 
among that number; and I pledge my 
utmost support to the finish this year, to 
maintain justice for our men in uniform. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. An identified Commu- 
nist who appears before a congressional 
investigating committee, even though he 
is an alien, has the right to invoke the 
fifth amendment. Now, does an Ameri- 
can soldier who is tried by a Japanese 
court have that privilege? 

Mr. BOW.. No. Of course, he has lost 
that constitutional right. 

Mr. THOMESON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. With 
respect to the Girard case as distin- 
guished from the status of forces prob- 
lems in general, did the gentleman say 
that in the Girard case this was after 
Admiral Hubbard and his opposite had 
discussed it before submitting it to a 
Japanese court? 

Mr. BOW. If we had not agreed to 
turn Girard over, then the next step 
would have been to go to the Japanese 
court. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. With 
respect to the agreement to turn him 
over, one gentleman earlier said—I think 
it was the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina—that the decision was made here 
in Washington. Does the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio know who made 
that decision in Washington? 

Mr. BOW. No; I do not know who 
made it, but I am of the opinion it was 
made here in Washington and that Ad- 
miral Hubbard was under orders from 
the Department of Defense. 

:ı Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is it 
the understanding of the gentleman from 


Ohio that that decision was made by - 


the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of State, and by the President? 

Mr. BOW. No; not the original de- 
cision to turn the boy over. It was not 
made on-that level. Later it was made 
on that level. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. All 
right. But, ultimately a decision was 
made by the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense, was it not? 

Mr. BOW. To confirm the decision 
of Admiral Hubbard to turn him over. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Now, 
could those officers, including the Presi- 
dent, have reversed Admiral Hubbard’s 
decision? 

‘Mr. BOW. They could reverse the 
given word of the United States at that 
time; the position taken. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. They 
could. In other words, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility, then, in the Girard case lies 
with the President, the Secretary of 
States, and the Secretary of Defense, 
does it not? 

Mr. BOW: May I say to the gentle- 
man, that I think it should be recognized 
that the United States Government 
under this agreement had given its word 
to turn the boy over. That was then 
reviewed, I think by Secretary Wilson or 
Secretary Dulles. To answer the gen- 
tleman, it would be on the basis that this 
country had given its word under an 
agreement which could not be revoked 
without breaking the word or the pledge 
of the United States. That is not my 
interpretation. I am saying now what 
they have said is the position that they 
have taken. 

Mr: THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
understand that, but there was a ques- 
tion, was there not, in the gentleman’s 
mind but in the minds of other authori- 
ties, as to whether or not Girard was on 
duty? 

Mr. BOW. No;IthinkIcan say to the 
gentleman from New Jersey that I have 
never seen any question raised as far as 
American officials were concerned as to 
the on-duty status of this man. I think 
we have always maintained he was on 
duty. There was a question raised, how- 
ever, by the Japanese as to whether he 
was on duty. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me answer the 
question of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] as to whether 
this man Girard was on duty or not. A 
press release by Secretary of State Dulles 
and Secretary of Defense Wilson as of 
the date of Tuesday, June 4, 1957, had 
this to say in one sentence. I quote 
verbatim from that release: 

The commanding general of Girard’s divi- 
sion certified that Girard’s action was done 
in the performance of official duty. 


Mr. BOW. There is no question of 
that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
being the case, and I concede that it is 
the case, then I fail to understand com- 
pletely as I know the gentleman does, 
as well as the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross], how in the name of any- 
thing the soldier was turned over to the 
jurisdiction of a Japanese court by the 
President under these circumstances. 

Mr. BOW. I might agree with the 
gentleman. I raised the question with 
Secretary Wilson originally and I have 
raised it with the President. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
happen to be in basic disagreement with 
the position of the gentleman on the 
Status of Forces Agreement, but in this 
instance, I am in sympathy with his 
position. 

Mr. BOW. In this case we have 
reached the millenium; the gentleman 
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from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] and 
I are finally in agreement on something 
for the first time I think since we have 
been in Congress. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Is not the gentle- 
man in agreement with the statement 
that the initial decision to surrender 
the man was made by someone higher 
than the admiral on the Commission 
and someone lower in the echelon than 
the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. BOW. I think the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. And as far as the 
gentleman is concerned, the identity of 
that person or persons is unknown? 

Mr. BOW. Unknown to me. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Doss not the gen- 
tleman feel that it is a disturbing thing 
in the extreme that a yielding of the 
sovereignty of the Government of the 
United States and of the rights of a citi- 
zen can be made by a faceless member 
of the bureaucracy? 

Mr. BOW. I think we should find out 
who it is and somebody should be re- 
moved. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is it not a fact that 
often when we turn a boy over to a for- 
eign country to be tried, he cannot get 
a fair trial for the simple reason that 
there are prejudices and hatreds in the 
community in which he is to be tried by 
reason of the fact that such animosities 
are engendered when you have an army 
there protecting that foreign country? 
And as a result of these hatreds and 
prejudices, and evidenced by what hap- 
pened on Formosa the other day, it is 
impossible to get normal safeguards 
thrown around such a boy so that he 
may obtain a fair trial in that foreign 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. BOW. I think the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SCHERER. In this country, do 
we not provide for the right to apply for 
a change of venue when there is a feel- 
ing of animosity? 

Mr. BOW. Thatiscorrect. If aman 
cannot get a fair trial in a certain area 
in this country, he may apply for a 
change of venue. 

Mr. SCHERER. But there are no such 
provisions for a change of venue in 90 
percent of the countries where these 
foreign cases might arise. 

Mr. BOW. And let me say further 
that there are many other constitutional 
provisions that we have that are not rec- 
ognized by the penal system of Japan. 

Mr. SCHERER. There are at least 
10 of them. ; 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. T yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman 
made it completely clear that there is no 
such thing as a jury trial in Japan? 

Mr. BOW. Yes. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 
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Mrs. BLITCH. I wanted to be sure 
that it is clear that there is no jury trial 
in Japan. 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman the 
current outcry against turning an 
American serviceman over to the Japa- 
nese courts for an alleged offense while 
on duty is a belated public awakening to 
a situation about which a minority of 
Members of Congress—of whom I am 
one—have been protesting for several 
years. 

In fact, I testified on this very mat- 
ter—in opposition to the status of forces 
agreements—before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on July 14, 1955. 

Moreover, the main point which I 
stressed in this testimony 2 years ago 
becomes particularly significant in view 
of the present pending effort in the 
United States Federal Court to secure 
a writ of habeas corpus in behalf of 
Army Specialist William Girard. My 
argument, before the committee, was 
that surrender of an American citizen 
to a foreign court, or his conviction by 
a foreign court, effectively deprived that 
citizen of his constitutional right of pe- 
tition, in American courts, for a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

As my colleagues well know the writ 
of habeas corpus, going back to ancient 
English law, is a court order to a jailor 
or other officer having a prisoner in 
charge to bring him before the bar for 
inquiry as to the legality of his restraint 
from liberty. Our own Constitution— 
article I, section 9—provides that— 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it, 


In my testimony before the House 
committee in support of a resolution op- 
posing trial of American servicemen in 
foreign courts, I cited the Federal Court 
decision that an American serviceman 
tried and imprisoned by a French court 
could not be the subject of a writ of 
habeas corpus sought in a United States 
court. This decision, as I pointed out, 
was based on the finding that the court 
was without jurisdiction in the case— 
since jurisdiction had been turned over 
to the foreign government—and that 
American Army officials no longer pos- 
sessed custody of the person for whom 
the writ was sought, and therefore could 
not be ordered to “produce the body.” 

Possible significance of the timing of 
the petition for writ of habeas corpus 
in the present Girard case is that ap- 
parently he has not yet actually been 
turned over to the Japanese authorities 
and, of course, has not yet been tried 
or convicted in a foreign court. It will, 
of course, be a matter of immense con- 
cern to see the outcome of these judicial 
proceedings. 

The important, and outrageous, fact, 
at last dramatized for the American 
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public in the present case, is tat once 
an American serviceman is turned over 
to foreign courts the basie constitu- 
tional safeguard of petition for writ of 
habeas corpus in an American court is 
forfeited. In my judgment, many other 
constitutional rights and protections are 
also actually or potentially abrogated. 

One of the other shocking aspects of 
the Girard case is, of course, the fact 
that the decision and the order turning 
Girard over to the Japanese authorities 
was made by some anonymous—as yet, 
at least—subordinate in the executive 
branch. Yet this decision was regarded 
by top Defense and State Department 
officials as a binding and irrevocable 
commitment of our Government. 

It is appalling to think that an un- 
identified, “faceless” bureaucrat—one, 
therefore, subject to no accountability— 
can make a binding decision involving 
the rights of an American citizen and 
the sovereignty of the United States 
Government. 

To me, the entire situation is intoler- 
able, and I hope the present case will 
bring Congressional action ending this 
state of affairs. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. . I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] on his views of the 
status-of-forces agreements, that this 
country maintains with many of the 
countries where our troops are now sta- 
tioned. Several resolutions have been 
introduced in the House which request 
the President to make a revision of the 
present administrative agreements and 
treaties which permit foreign courts to 
have criminal jurisdiction over American 
servicemen in their country. Resolution 
No. 16, by Mr. Bow, seems to cover this 
important and sensitive subject. 

I think it is agreed that Soldier Girard 
was on duty in Japan defending the 
property of the United States. It seems 
to me that with our troops now sta- 
tioned in 72 places outside the United 
States that it is important that we ex- 
tend to the American boy the protection 
of the fiag and the Constitution when 
he is serving in these foreign countries. 

In the case of Soldier Girard, appar- 
ently someone in the Defense Depart- 
ment made the decision that he should be 
tried in a Japanese court. It should be 
understood that Japan has no trial by 
jury. It seems also that with our troops 
and many civilian employees stationed in 
these foreign countries that their grows 
up a certain tension and prejudice 
against our troops and civilian personnel. 
This could not help but be reflected in 
any court procedure that might be fol- 
lowed. That was thoroughly demon- 
strated by what happened on Formosa 
in the recent riot that destroyed Ameri- 
can property because there was a court 
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martial decision that people of Formosa 
did not like. Formosa was supposed to 
be a friendly foreign nation. 

Mr. Chairman, every Member of Con- 
gress is receiving letters and wires pro- 


„testing this intolerable situation. A 


sample of such protest is a wire that I re- 
ceived from the American Legion which 
I read as follows. Grand Island Post 53, 
American Legion, at a special meeting on 
June 6, 1957, has gone on record as 
strongly opposing the action taken by the 
military in submitting Private Girard to 
trial by a Japanese court. This wire was 
signed by J. D. Morledge the commander. 

Mr. Chairman, I will support the res- 
olution by Mr. Bow and others that will 
not only give the American boy full pro- 
tection but will cancel and modify the 
so-called, Status of Forces agreements. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson]; but I may say 
that this is the last time I shall yield 
for the purpose of this discussion. We 
are way off base here and should re- 
sen to a discussion of the civil rights 

ill. \ 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I am constrained to agree 
with the distinguished gentleman that 
this is extraneous to civil rights except 
that in a court-martial proceeding there 
is no trial by jury. So, the connec- 
tion might be there, even though fairly 
remote. 

If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
would answer a question I would be 
grateful. We are in agreement perhaps 
for the first time, and this is delightful. 
In the colloquy a minute or two ago it 
was stated that the decision to hand Wil- 
liam Girard over to Japanese authorities 
was made by some faceless person in the 
bureaucracy. Is that not correct? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That is the re- 
mark I made; yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would submit to the gentleman from Ohio 
this question: Is he in agreement with 
me that the ultimate responsibility need 
not rest with some anonymous, faceless 
person, but can be quite aptly placed in 
the Girard case on the person with the 
ultimate responsibility; namely, the 
commander in chief of the Armed 
Forces? 

Mr. BOW. Then I would say to the 
gentleman from New Jersey, you are 
faced with this, that in the first instance 
the only question there was whether or 
not this boy should have been turned over 
for trial to the Japanese. After that is 
done, then the second question arises: 
What is the pledged word of the United 
States by a duly authorized and con- 
stituted representative of the United 
States under an agreement entered into 
between the United States and the sov- 
ereign nation; and after the word 
has been given on that, whether it should 
be broken by someone in a different 
echelon. To me, what the gentleman’s 
real objection should be is to the agree- 
ment. I can see what the gentleman is 
attempting to do, of course. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman and I are in agreement. The 
gentleman from Iowa is also in agree- 
ment, I think the consensus is that the 
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man was on duty. The gentleman said 
that therefore, under the Status of 
Forces Treaty, whether or not you agree 
with it, jurisdiction should have been 
retained by the military courts of the 
United States, but it was evident that 
the man was turned over by the Chief 
Executive, the Commander in Chief, the 
President of the United States. General 
Eisenhower, and not some nameless bu- 
reaucrat, must bear the responsibility for 
placing Girard’s civil liberties into the 
hands of a Japanese court. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ABBITT]. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
bitterly opposed to this legislation which 
is known as the civil rights bill. This 
clearly is a misnomer and should be 
called the anti-civil-rights legislation. 
Frankly, in my opinion, it is the most 
civil rights destroying legislation that 
has ever come to my attention as a legis- 
lator. It is destructive not only of the 
rights and privileges of the people of this 
great Nation but it strikes.at the sover- 
eignty of our States. It strikes down the 
constitutional concept of our Govern- 
ment. It is a most drastic and inde- 
fensible proposal. 

I desire to call attention briefly to just 
what the legislation permits. I think 
this should be done for a number of rea- 
sons, among them being the great effort 
that has been made and is being made 
by a large segment of the press, newspa- 
per editors, columnists, radio and televi- 
sion commentators as well as many of 
the active proponents of this legislation 
to deceive the American people into be- 
lieving that the main purpose in enacting 
this bill is to protect the voting rights of 
certain minority groups in the South. 
These same people are constantly refer- 
ring to this anti-civil-rights bill as the 
right-to-vote legislation. Particularly 
has the Washington Post done this both 
in its editorial column and in its news 
articles. This is done, of course, to lull 
the American people, outside of the 
South, into believing that this is an inno- 
cent little measure that will provide bet- 
ter voting opportunities in the South and 
to permit the Federal Government to 
protect voting rights in certain cases. 
Anyone with any intelligence who is fa- 
miliar with the provisions of this legisla- 
tion knows that this is far from the 
truth—that actually this is the most 
drastic and far-reaching proposal almost 
ever proposed in America. 

I am sure it is the first time in the 
legislative history of this great country 
that legislation has. been reported out of 
a Congressional committee which, if en- 
acted into law, deprives the people of 
this great country of so many fundamen- 
tal rights that our forefathers intended 
to guarantee to them by the ratification 
of our great Constitution. The provi- 
sions in this legislation dealing with vot- 
ing rights are mild compared to the oth- 
er fundamental issues and rights in- 
volved. For a few minutes let us review 
just what this bill proposes. 

First. Part I sets up a Commission on 
civil rights. This Commission is given 
authority to make a full study of all civil 
rights. It is given subpena power. It 
is given the authority to drag witnesses 
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from all corners of the country. It will 
be a commission that has the authority 
under this legislation to harass, to 
browbeat and intimidate the American 
people in an endeavor to force them to 
succumb to the whims and wishes of the 
NAACP and other like organizations. It 
will be a sounding board for socialistic 
groups. It will be in a position to carry 
out the conspiracy between the NAACP, 
this administration and Brownell to 
compel State officials and other loyal 
Americans to submit to the obnoxious 
judicial tyranny of the Federal judiciary 
as exemplified by the Supreme Court of 
America, Hoffman of Norfolk and other 
judicial tyrants in the judiciary. 

The Commission is permitted to accept 
the services of volunteers but the Com- 
mission is given authority to pay their 
travel expenses and per diem out of the 
United States Treasury. 

It might be well to note at this point 
that the Committee on the Judiciary re- 
fused to put any limitation upon the 
amount of money that this Commission 
of inquisitors could spend in any one 
fiscal year. Every. effort to limit the 
amount of money that might be spent 
was beaten dowr and the floodgates 
thrown open so that this counterpart 
of the bloody assizes might spread venom 
of hate throughout our land without 
thought of how much of the taxpayers 
hard-earned money was being spent in 
such political maneuvering in the at- 
tempted intimidation of honest Ameri- 
can citizens. That briefly is just some 
of the things that the Commission is au- 
thorized to do under this proposed legis- 
lation. 

Second. Part II provides for an addi- 
tional Assistant Attorney General in 
the Department of Justice. It does not 
limit the number of assistants to the as- 
sistant. It will mean the setting up of 
a small gestapo under an Assistant At- 
torney General. It will mean a roving 
band of hatchetmen going throughout 
our land to stir up litigation to break 
down law and order so far as States and 
localities are concerned. They will þe 
able to drum up fictitious charges against 
loyal citizens and hale them into court 
at the expense of the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica. They will be like a pack of wild 
dogs or wolves turned upon a flock of 
defenseless sheep who are ready for the 
slaughter. 

Third. Part III of the bill, which is the 
most iniquitous part of all, confers upon 
the Attorney General of the United 
States powers unheard of heretofore in 
a free country. At one stroke of the 
legislative pen it brushes aside all State 
administrative remedies; wipes out State 
sovereignty; it authorizes the Attorney 
General in the name of or on behalf of 
the United States to institute civil action 
in civil-rights matters whether or not 
the aggrieved party requests such pro- 
cedure by the Attorney General or 
whether or not the aggrieved party ob- 
jects to such action. In other words, the 
Attorney General is clothed with all 
power to come into the Federal court 
and against the wishes of the aggrieved 
party institute a civil action in the ag- 
grieved party’s behalf in the name of the 
Government. He does this at the cost 
of the taxpayers of America. He thus 
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deprives. the States of their right to 
enforce their criminal laws. He thereby 
deprives the defendant of a right of trial 
by jury. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABBITT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Would the 
gentleman agree with me that under this 
language, as it is drafted, which gives 
the Attorney General this power that 
that language would give no one any civil 
rights except the Attorney General. 

Mr. ABBITT. It seems to me it de- 
prives all segments of our society, all 
segments—minority and majority—ex- 
cept the Attorney General whoever he 
might be, the hatchetman of the admin- 
istration that happened to be in power, 
and sets up a strong gestapo and a 
hatchetman to go around all over the 
country digging up strife and unrest in 
areas where they desire to do so. 

It allows the Attorney General to make 
of the Federal local judge the admin- 
istrator, the prosecutor and the executor 
of the functions of the States and 
localities. 

The Federal judge would be allowed to 
operate the schools, the transportation 
system and many other functions of the 
local and State government. It will 
permit the Attorney General to harass, 
to browbeat, and to intimidate and 
humble the people of this great Nation 
into accepting sociological views of the 
particular Attorney General and the 
jurists trying the case. We will then 
have law by judicial fiat and injunction. 
We will then have enforcement of the 
criminal laws by contempt proceedings. 
Anyone who desires to stand up to the 
Attorney General, his roving henchmen 
and political hatchetmen, will be tried 
and cast into prison without any limita- 
tion as to the term of imprisonment or 
the intervention of a jury. Anyone with 
any intelligence who has studied this sit- 
uation and who will be honest with him- 
self must admit that our Founding 
Fathers who wrought out this great civ- 
ilization for us never intended such to 
happen to the people and States of this 
great Nation. This legislation, if passed, 
strikes at the very heart and liberties of 
our people. 

The real purpose of this part is to cre- 
ate jurisdiction in the Federal district 
courts to supervise, control, and dom- 
inate together with the Attorney General 
the internal management of local affairs, 
particularly in schools, transportation, 
and election issues. It is intended to 
compel certain segments of our society 
to change their habits, customs, mores, 
and social activities. It is an endeavor 
to foster upon the people of this country 
the sociological views and political phi- 
losophy of leftwing socialistic groups and 
permit them through the Federal judi- 
ciary to compel the acceptance of their 
views by placing this jurisdiction in the 
hands of the Federal judiciary and de- 
priving the people of their time-honored 
right of trial by jury. It is felt that our 


people will be so intimidated that all 


resistance to the new order will be broken 
down. Theright of a trial by jury before 
imprisonment is a sacred and constitu- 
tional right which must never þe given 
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up if the people of this country are to 
retain their rights; privileges, and 
freedoms. 

On occasions in the past, English- 
speaking people have been threatened 
with the loss of the right of a trial by 
jury. On every occasion the determina- 
tion of the people to retain this right 
has withstood the pressure of tyranny 
and turned back the threat to their 
rights. 

King George III of England did the 
very same thing to the American colo- 
nists that is attempted to be done by 
this legislation. He attempted to turn 
over to the admiralty courts all jurisdic- 
tion as to enforcing criminal laws in 
the American colonies, the effect of 
which was to deprive the colonists of a 
right of trial by jury. The Americans 
refused to submit to such tyranny. The 
Revolution followed and we have a great 
democracy in America today. 

This legislation gives authority to Fed- 
eral judges to enforce the criminal laws 
on the equity side of the Court, so the 
American people will be deprived of a 
jury trial. It is wrong, it is immoral, it 
is dishonest and a smear upon the good 
name of freedom-loving people all over 
our Nation. The test of all legislation 
is not what a good and wise man might 
do with it but what a bad man can do 
with it. Power is a dangerous thing. We 
could expect such legislation as this in a 
totalitarian government such as Ger- 
many under Hitler, Russia under Stalin, 
and Italy under Mussolini but it is unbe- 
lievable that in America, the land of the 
free and the home of the brave, such leg- 
islative proposals could be supported by 
people who profess to believe in democ- 
racy, who profess to cherish freedom 
and liberty and who pretend to love the 
heritage and ideals of our Nation. 

Abraham Lincoln, who was the patron 
saint of the Republican Party, said on 
one occasion: 

You may burn my body to ashes, and scat- 
ter them to the winds of heaven; you may 
drag my soul down to the regions of dark- 
ness and despair to be tormented forever; 
but you will never get me to support a meas- 
ure which I believe to be wrong, although 
by doing so I may accomplish that which I 
believe to be right. 


Even without the civil-rights legisla- 
tion, we have seen the evil that has been 
brought about by usurpation of power 
on the part of certain Federal judges. 
Without the right of trial by jury the 
people will be at the mercy and whims 
of the Federal judiciary. ‘There is no 
hope for appeal to a political-minded so- 
ciological conscience of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The only hope of curbing some of the 
unbridled power of judicial tyranny per- 
mitted by this legislation is the preserva- 
tion of the time-honored right of trial by 
jury. 

Some of the Federal judiciary has al- 
ready usurped power and authority never 
given them by the Constitution or the law 
of the land. They have already taken 
over certain functions of the States and 
localities and endeavored to browbeat 
whole communities into accepting their 
own philosophy as to sociological prob- 
lems. Our people would have no way of 
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combating this in the absence of a right 
of trial by jury. 

The purpose of a jury trial is to protect 
all of our people from every section of the 
country from judicial tyranny at its 
worst. We must not lose sight of the 
fact, however, that even if the jury trial 
amendment is adopted, we will still have 
in the civil-rights legislation an iniqui- 
tous, wicked, liberty-destroying measure 
that will desecrate the Constitution, ob- 
literate State sovereignty, and destroy 
the individual liberties of our people. 

I call upon the Members of this body 
to consider well before they pass this leg- 
islation which by this part sets up the 
Federal judiciary as the law-enforce- 
ment agency of the police powers of our 
States and localities. It turns over to the 
Federal judges along with the Attorney 
General the authority and power to run 
our schools, our transportation system, 
election machinery, and many, many 
other functions in the so-called civil- 
rights areas. It wipes out the sovereignty 
of our States and the liberty of our 
people. 

Fourth. Part IV permits preventative 
action in right-to-vote matters. It per- 
mits the Attorney General to institute in 
the name of the United States and on be- 
half of the United States civil actions 
dealing with election matters. All that 
was said about section III regarding jury 
trials, powers, and authorities of the At- 
torney General and the Federal courts 
applies equally to this part. It is abhor- 
rent to our way of life and further in- 
fringes upon the apes and freedoms of 
our people. 

Along with at III, it provides a device 
to bypass State laws, State remedies, 
State courts, and the right of trial by 
jury, thus depriving our people of their 
main protection from a tyrannical judi- 
cial oligarchy. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the people of 
America will realize before it is too late 
just what this bill does to our Constitu- 
tion, to our way of life, to our freedoms 
and liberties, and to generations yet un< 
born. I trust that it will never be en- 
acted into the law of the land. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, those who 
support this bill have criticized those of 
us who oppose it for the delay which has 
occurred. They have impugned our mo- 
tives and challenged our sincerity of 
purpose. In so doing they have been 
guilty of the same intemperance and in- 
tolerance with which they charge us. 

I will not say that the delay has not 
been purposeful. Moreover, I contend 
that the delay, measured by every fair 
yardstick, has been productive. The de- 
lay has afforded time for more exhaustive 
hearings and given the members of the 
House Judiciary Committee more oppor- 
tunity for more mature deliberation, as 
a result of which the bill before us today 
is infinitely less oppressive, offensive, and 
objectionable than the one which passed 
this body last year. While it is still un- 
acceptable—and ‘doubtless will be even 
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more so when the amendatory process is 
concluded—the committee has, by rea- 
son of the delay, been able to make sev- 
eral positive and substantial improve- 
ments, some of which I would like to 
mention briefly. 

First, we inserted a new section re- 
quiring the Commission in its hearings 
to observe the same rules of procedure 
which govern Congressional committee 
hearings, with certain important modifi- 
cations. ‘The subpena power under 
which witnesses may be compelled in- 
voluntarily to attend Commission hear- 
ings has been confined to the United 
States judicial circuit in which the wit- 
ness is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness. Many of us felt that it should have 
been confined to the State of residence. 
Such witnesses are guaranteed 8 cents 
per mile for travel expense, $12 per day 
for subsistence and $4 per diem for at- 
tendance upon the Commission hearings. 
Another meritorious modification pro- 
vides that public disclosure of evidence 
given in executive session which might 
tend to defame, degrade or incriminate a 
person shall be a criminal offense. 

Second, the bill has been amended to 
require complaints filed before the Com- 
mission to be in writing, under oath and 
specific in content. This amendment, 
which brings the prejury laws into play, 
is designed to discourage the filing of 
groundless, frivolous, vexatious, and 

Third, the committee removed the 
extortionary complaints. 
clause which empowered the Commis- 
sion to investigate complaints of “un- 
warranted economic pressure” and study 
economic and “social” developments. No 
member of the committee was able to 
define the phrase “unwarranted eco- 
nomic pressure” and many of the pro- 
ponents of the legislation joined with 
the opponents in the conviction that a 
civil rights commission should have no 
power to investigate a matter which 
cannot be classified as a civil right with- 
in the meaning of the Constitution. 
Had this clause not been removed, any 
small-business man—druggist, - grocer, 
barber, baker—who declined on account 
of race to employ a job applicant should 
be subject to the expense, inconvenience 
and embarassment of an investigation 
by the civil rights commission. That 
would be nothing but FEPC by the back 
door. 

Fourth, we removed the language 
which would have authorized the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
bring a suit for damages on behalf of 
one private citizen against another pri- 
vate citizen. While there are on the 
statute books laws which authorize such 
civil suits when the damages are con~- 
tractual in nature, there is no precedent 
in American jurisprudence for such a 
suit when the damages arise out of a 
tort or a personal grievance. 

Fifth, the committee did not remove 
the power of the Attorney General to 
bring a suit on behalf of one private 
citizen against another private citizen 
for injunctive relief to prevent the com- 
mission of a civil wrong, but we did re- 
quire that such a suit be brought only 
upon the written request of the ag- 
grieved citizen. In the legislation which 
passed the House last year, the Attorney 
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General had the power to bring such a 
suit with or without the request or con- 
sent and even against the will of the 
aggrieved citizen. 

Sixth, we amended the bill to make the 
United States as a party to a suit in 
which the defendant prevails liable for 
court costs and reasonable attorneys’ 
fees. In last year’s legislation, the de- 
fendant was liable for these costs, even 
though he won his case. 

These amendments approved by the 
‘Committee on the Judiciary were only a 
few of the many proposed by the op- 
ponents of the bill. Those which were 
-rejected will be offered again when the 
bill is read for amendment. At this 
point, time will not permit me to dis- 
cuss all of them. However, I would like 
to address myself to three which I con- 
sider of paramount importance, 

First, the bill as now written vests the 
Federal district courts with jurisdiction 
over the legal proceedings authorized by 
the legislation “without regard to 
whether the party aggrieved shall have 
exhausted any administrative or other 
remedies that may be provided by law.” 
That language, if left in the bill, will 
have the practical effect of depriving 
State administrative agencies and State 
courts of their traditional jurisdiction 
over matters in this field. Heretofore, 
every case decided squarely on the point 
has held that in this field no litigant has 
a standing in the Federal court until and 
unless he has first exhausted all rem- 
edies available to him in State tribunals. 
I have prepared and inserted at page 
665 in the printed hearings a legal brief 
on this question. It is my hope that the 
amendment to correct this defect, which 
I understand will be offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ray] will 
be adopted. 

Second, the bill as originally intro- 
duced authorized the Commission to in- 
vestigate complaints of discrimination 
on account of religion as well as “color, 
race, or national origin.” In the sub- 
committee, the word “religion” was re- 
moved. In the full committee, it was 
restored. I hope it will again be re- 
moved by amendment on the floor. For 
the sake of the preservation of the purity 
of the principle of separation of church 
and State, neither this Congress nor any 
commission created by it should tres- 
pass upon this delicate domain. 


Third, in a criminal contempt proceed- . 


ing arising out of a case to which the 
United States is a party, a defendant does 
not, under this bill as presently written, 
have the right to demand a trial by jury. 
An amendment guaranteeing a jury trial 
was defeated in the full committee with 
the use of proxies by a vote of 17 to 15. 
This amendment will be offered again on 
the floor by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MILLER]. Suffice it now to say 
that of all the civil rights we enjoy under 
the Constitution, none is more sacred 
than the right of trial by jury. 

In this brief analysis, it is impossible 
to digest all of the obvious objections to 
this legislation or to forecast all of its in- 
sidious potentialities. Neither is it pos- 
sible to make even a remote estimate of 
its probable cost. Even if the legislation 
were needed, it could not be justified from 
a fiscal standpoint at a time when the 
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Congress, at the behest of the people, is 
striving to reduce Government spending. 
But the point is that the legislation is 
not needed. There is no civil right under 
the Constitution for the violation of 
which the Constitution does not already 
guarantee a remedy. Not only is there 
no need for additional legislation, but 
there is a great positive need for no leg- 
islation. In Government, as well as in 
private life, sometimes the best action is 
no action at all. In this period of social 
and cultural upheaval occasioned by the 
Supreme Court school integration de- 
cision, legislative action by the Federal 
legislature can only nurture the ill will, 
cultivate the prejudice, and inflame the 
personal passion on which the problem 
feeds and grows. This problem does not 
require legislation, police investigation, 
legal prosecution, or penal correction on 
the part of the Federal Government; 
rather, it requires on the part of the 
Federal Government patience, forbear- 
ance, and self-restraint. Never before 
has the Congress of the United States 
had such an opportunity to accomplish 
so much simply by doing nothing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Downy]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). 
Ninety-two Members are present. Not 
a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 102] 


Andresen, Fogarty Multer 
August H. Friedel O’Brien, Ill. 
Anfuso Garmatz O’Konski 
Arends Green, Pa. Philbin 
Ayres Griffiths Poage 
Bailey Gubser Porter 
Baker Gwinn Powell 
Barrett Harrison, Nebr. Prouty 
Beamer Healey Radwan 
Belcher Holifield Rains 
Blatnik Holland Reed 
Bosch Holtzman Rhodes, Pa. 
Bowler James Rogers, Colo. 
Brown, Mo. Kean Rogers, Mass, 
Buckley Keeney St. George 
Byrne, Ill. Kelly, N. Y. Schwengel 
Byrnes, Wis. Keogh Scott, Pa. 
Cederberg Kilburn Shelley 
Chamberlain Kluczynski Simpson, Pa. 
Chudoft Krueger Smith, Wis. 
Clark Laird Spence 
Cole Lane Taber 
Coudert Lankford Taylor 
Cretella Latham Teller 
Curtis, Mo. McConnell Tewes ' 
Dawson, Ill. McCulloch Thompson, La. 
Delaney McGovern Utt 
Dollinger McIntire Vorys 
Donohue Machrowicz Wainwright 
Dooley Mack, Ill. Westland 
Dorn, N. Y. Miller, Md. Widnall 
Durham Miller, N. Y. Wier 
Eberharter Minshall Wigglesworth 
Engle Montoya Withrow 
Fallon Morano Wolverton 
Farbstein Morrison Zelenko 
Fino 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 6127, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 321 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
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herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. - 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman - 
from Texas [Mr. Downy] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York such time as he may de- 
sire. 

Mr. ROONEY... Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I very 
much appreciate the courtesy and kind- 
ness of my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dowpy], in 
yielding to me at this point. 

I shall vote for the pending bill H. R. 
6127 as written, and shall vote against 
all emasculating amendments including 
the so-called jury trial amendment. 
The bill in its present form would 
merely provide a minimum civil rights 
program and correct the most urgent 
needs of members of minority groups 
who have been treated as second-class 
citizens. It will provide protection 
against violence and give meaning to 
the right to vote in parts of the coun- 
try where that right is now denied. I 
feel that the great majority of the 
American people support this legisla- 
tion as written and without amend- 
ments and that it should be passed by 
the House after a fair time for full 
debate. What is guaranteed by the 
Constitution ought to be enforced. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I want to inform the 
House that the Republicans have a very 
important conference scheduled for the 
rest of this afternoon. While we do 
not want to interfere with the debate, be- 
cause we believe it should continue as 
long as possible, we hope there will be 
no more points of no quorum made be- 
fore the time for adjournment arrives. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wonder if 
the gentleman would like for the Com- 
mittee to rise now and give us an exten- 
sion of time on the debate next week on 
the bill. 

Mr. CELLER, I cannot consent to 
that. 

Mr. MARTIN. Would the gentleman 
consent to coming in at 11 o’clock, let 
us say, on Monday? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. How about 
adding a couple of hours to the time for 
general debate? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield more time to the gentleman from 
Texas, if he needs it, but would the gen- 
tleman yield to me now? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman 
from Virginia repeat his question? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wonder if 
we might not agree on a couple of hours 


will 
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general debate on Tuesday and wind the 
thing up. 

Mr. CELLER. That. is on condition 
that we adjourn now. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would think it would 
be better to come in early on Monday 
and run a little later on Monday even- 
ing. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would have 
to object to that. 

Mr. CELLER. I would be willing to 
come in at 12 o’clock and have an addi- 
tional 2 hours of debate on Tuesday, if 
we adjourn now, so as to accommodate 
the gentlemen on the Republican side. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that I have lived to see the day 
that men representing the American peo- 
ple here in the Congress of the United 
States stand up and say that they would 
willingly deprive the American people of 
the right of trial by jury in any kind 
of case. Having listened to all of the 
debate that has gone on here and hear- 
ing things that have been said, I went 
back to my office last night and picked 
up a copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and read it once again. There 
I found a number of things which I will 
mention as we proceed that were indict- 
ments by the American colonists against 
King George—things that were pro- 
claimed as reasons why we should have 
our independence. And we won our 
independence for those reasons. 

Mr. Chairman, far abler and more elo- 
quent men than I have addressed you. 
They have pointed out the inherent dan- 
gers in this bill. I will try not to be 
repetitious of the things that they have 
said as I proceed; but they have shown 
the effect that this bill could and would 
very likely have upon the American Na- 
tion in the way of prostitution of the 
American people to the whims of a 
politically appointed Attorney General. 

Our words and our pleading may not 
produce a single convert to our way of 
thinking, but it certainly will not be pos- 
sible in the future for any Member of 
Congress who is here to claim that he 
acted in ignorance if, after hearing what 
we have said, he persists in voting for this 
vicious and evil bill. 

I am sorry that more of the Members 
are not here to listen, to be educated, 
and to understand actually what is hap- 
pening to the American people, if this 
billis adopted. ` 

There was a housewife who attempted 
to install a can opener on the wall, but 
after several unsuccessful attempts she 
was not able to get it fixed up. So she 
went and got her glasses to read the 
directions how to put it on the wall. 
When she returned the can opener was 
already installed and the cook was using 
it. She asked her, “Now, how did you 
get this up? You have told me you can- 
not read.” She said, “Well ma’am, when 
you cannot read you have just got to 
think.” What we want to do is to try to 
think a little bit and see what is con- 
fronting us. 

This is a fundamental issue, striking 
directly at whether we shall have gov- 
ernment by men or government by law 
in this country. My philosophy of gov- 
ernment calls for government. by law. 
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The proposed bill would set up a despot 
in the Attorney General’s office, with a 
large corps of enforcers under him, and 
his will and his oppressive action would 
be brought to bear on American citizens, 
just as Hitler’s minions coerced and sub- 
jected the German people. If we had a 
would-be dictator in this United States of 
America today, the first thing he would 
want would be the enactment of a bill 
such as this. 

You have heard statements made con- 
tinually upon the floor that this is a mod- 
erate bill. Let us see what this moderate 
bill does. This so-called moderate bill 
abolishes and sets aside State remedies 
and sets aside State courts to try cases, 
and it puts into law the preemption that 
we have been complaining about; namely, 
the Supreme Court trying to judicially 
legislate. Examples are the subversion 
case from Pennsylvania, and another was 
the teachers’ case from New York, and 
others that have been called to your at- 
tention from time to time. It does that, 
and in addition it does away with the jury 
trial. It gives the Attorney General a 
secret police, or State police, and allows 
him to bring lawsuits against a private 
individual in the name of the United 
States, but for somebody else. He does 
not even have to get the consent of the 
person for whom he brings the lawsuit 
and even without tre knowledge of that 
person. It is without the consent and 
without the knowledge of the person that 
the suit is brought in behalf of. 

In addition to that, the State and lo- 
cal officials and ordinary citizens of this 
United States of America can be denied 
their fundamental constitutional rights, 
not only the right of trial by jury but 
their rights of free speech, free press, 
and free assembly, and they are deprived 
of their liberty or property, or both, 
without due process of law. That is a 
moderate bill? 

Now, let us do some more thinking 
about it and see if some of the statements 
that have been made on the floor of the 
House by the proponents of the bill can 
be reconciled. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatinec] before the 
Rules Committee, stated that 80 to 90 
percent of the purpose of this bill is to 
do away with jury trials. That is the 
reason we have it here. He says if you 
take that out of it you have got but 10 
or 20 percent of the bill left. Similar 
statements have been made by other pro- 
ponents as they come here. Out of the 
other side of their mouths they say that 
this bill would deprive no one of a jury 
trial, and they try to rationalize it. And 
to the unthinking person their argu- 
ments might seem almost plausible. 
But you will remember one thing, in our 
Declaration of Independence one of the 
indictments against the English King 
was “For depriving us, in many cases, 
of the benefits of trial by jury.” 

Let us again examine statements vari- 
ous Members have made here on the floor 
and prior to the consideration of the bill, 
including the committee chairman and 
ranking minority member. They say 
this bill is not intended to, and will not, 
deprive any person of any right he now 
has. Now, in my book if a person now 
has a right to a trial by jury and this 
bill, if enacted, would destroy that right, 
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then that person would be deprived of a 
right. There can be no question about it. 

We have the means of testing the sin- 
cerity of their claim that this bill would 
not deprive a person of a right to trial 
by jury. We can find out whether they 
are sincere in that or not. The propo- 
nents insist it is not their intention to 
deprive anyone of a right now possessed. 
If they are honest and sincere about 
that, let them accept a slight amendment 
to the bill so that it will not take away 
the right of jury trial, and they will still 
have their legal aid society down there 
in the Attorney General’s office without 
otherwise depriving any person of a right 
now enjoyed. 

All they would have to do in two places 
in the bill, on pages 10 and 12, is to strike 
out the words: “the Attorney General 
may institute for the United States or in 
the name of the United States’ and in 
place thereof insert “the Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute, in the name of the ag- 
grieved party or parties.” Then they 
would not deprive anybody of a right 
they now have. There is the “gimmick” 
in the whole bill, as far as jury trial is 
concerned. 

If they are not willing to make that 
change in the bill then it is their inten- 
tion and their deliberate and willful in- 
tent to deprive people of a right they 
now have. That cannot be disputed. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. In other words, 
what the gentleman is saying is that 
if they do not wish to deprive of a jury 
trial all on earth they have got to do is 
to cut out the words “in the name of the 
United States.” 

Mr. DOWDY. And require the suit 
to be filed in the name of aggrieved 
party or parties. 

Mr. FORRESTER. That. being true, 
does not that prove completely to the 
point where there can be no argument to 
the contrary whatsover that the purpose 
must be to eliminate the right of trial 
by jury? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is what I have 
tried to say in my statement. This will 
test the sincerity of the people who say 
this does not deprive anyone of a right 
he now has—whether they agree to that 
amendment. 

Last Sunday, as you will remember, 
Stalin’s successor aS Russia’s chief, Nik- 
ita Khrushchev, made his first appear- 
ance before an American radio and tele- 
vision audience. As you all know, he is 
the Secretary of the Russian Communist 
Party and he actually runs the whole 
show in the Communist world. Un- 
doubtedly the only reason the Commu- 
nists agreed to the radio and television 
interview was that they felt it would be 
a good opportunity to put over some 
Communist propaganda to the American 
people. 

Khrushchev was almost plausible; but 
all good liars are almost plausible. It 
was evident throughout the interview 
that it was pretty well rehearsed. The 
Red chieftain predicted that our grand- 
children will live under a Marxian- 
Leninist social system, in other words, 
a Communist dictatorship, 
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It would seem from such a statement 
that Khrushchev was aware of the cur- 
rent effort being made to undermine 
among other things our right of trial by 
jury, which is a cherished heritage of all 
Americans. An all-out effort has been 
made to brainwash the American people 
to accept this abrogation of the right of 
trial by jury by calling this bill a civil 
rights bill. It is better named a civil 
wrongs bill. It does not protect any civil 
rights; it destroys. 

The Communist front organization of 
lawyers calling themselves the National 
Lawyers’ Guild, if I have the name right, 
claim to be the author of one of the bills 
in the last Congress, one of these so- 
called civil rights bills; and, of course, 
the bill here is supported by the Com- 
munist Party and its news organ, the 
Daily Worker. It is also supported by 
the National Association for the Agita- 
tion of Colored People, as well as other 


Communist front organizations and Red . 


sympathizers in America. If we are un- 
able to defeat this montrosity, a long 
backward step will have been taken 
toward the loss of a right which was first 
acquired by English people 700 years ago, 
and Khrushchev’s claim that our grand- 
-children will live under a Communist 
. dictatorship will be brought much closer 
to realization; it will be closer to real- 
ization than you and I like to contem- 
plate. 

The civil rights issue is merely a con- 
flict between those who believe in forcing 
all citizens to conform to the dictates of 
a minority group in such matters as per- 
sonal associates and employees, and those 
who believe in free choice by the indi- 
vidual in those matters. Basically, when 
reduced to its simplest terms, this issue, 
which is caused by the two opposing 
philosophies of government, is the out- 
growth of the theory that the State 
should be all powerful and the master of 
the citizen. This theory, of course, re- 
verts back to the old idea of government 
before the American patriots enunciated 
a new theory of government as ex- 
pressed in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and in our Federal Constitution, in 
which all power inheres in the citizens 
and the State is their servant. Unless 
we understand this fact we are likely to 
be confused by the real issue in this so- 
called civil rights proposition, 

It is easy to be misled by arguments 
put out in its favor which are usually 
clothed in pious and humanitarian senti- 
ments. But one needs only to remember 
that when one citizen can tell another 
group with whom they may associate, 
who they may employ, who their neigh- 
bors may be, and where they may work, 
and what work they may do, and this 
dictation is enforced by the courts and 
the police power of the State, then the 
police state is here. It is around our 
necks, and what we may have said cannot 
happen will have already happened, as 
I see it. 

The object of the pressures being ex- 
erted in favor of the civil-rights legis- 
lation by administration officials, by pol- 
iticians and by many organizations 
selfishly interested in the extension of 
Federal power and control is not, in my 
opinion, primarily to benefit minority 
racial groups but, rather, it is to further 
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abridge the rights of the 48 States and 
to weaken our constitutional form of 
government in preparation for the day 
when the United States can be made into 
a dictatorship. The battle for the bless- 
ings of liberty are not won yet, as wit- 
ness the controversy here in our strug- 
gle to preserve the right of trial by jury, 
which was first so laboriously won by 
English-speaking peoples 700 years ago, 
and granted in the Magna Carta, and 
this present effort of the disciples of an 
alien philosophy to bring about in our 
own United States the shortcuts in legal 
procedures which are used in dictator 
nations. Such departure from the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution is charge- 
able to the suspicion, hatred, intolerance 
and irresponsibility of a part of our own 
body politic which has a lack of appre- 
ciation for, and fails to understand the 
age-old struggle of mankind to achieve 
our present-day blessings of liberty. 

It is imperative that all Americans 
take time for a searching reflection. 
Notwithstanding the contributions of 
American patriots through the centuries, 
the far-sighted wisdom of the Founding 
Fathers of our Nation, and the written 
guaranties of the Constitution, liberty 
is not necessarily our permanent pos- 
session. Both external and internal 
pressures constantly assail it. It is 
axiomatic that every generation, to keep 
its freedom, must earn it through under- 
standing of the past, vigilance in the 
present and determination for the 
future. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield the gentleman 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. DOWDY. It is easier to know how 
to combat a foreign enemy who chal- 


lenges our right to those freedoms, and 


thus prevent a sudden collapse of the 
things we hold dear, than it is to sub- 


ject ourselves to daily analysis and disci- 


pline for the purpose of preventing the 
internal erosion that can, with even 
greater effectiveness, destroy them. 
That internal erosion is today trying to 
get in its deadly licks. 

I could talk some more about trial by 
jury, but I am going to do that under 
the 5-minute rule when that question 
comes up, because there are some other 
points I want to get to, as time allows. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOWDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. You see, some of us 
want the people of all religions and na- 
tionalities in this country to have the 
right to vote. : 

Mr. DOWDY. I thought the gentle- 
man was going to ask a question and 
not make a speech. Will the gentleman 
please ask the question? 

Mr. FULTON. Iam. If that is the 
case and you do not think this is the 
correct method to obtain it, then what 
is the correct method to let these people 
vote? 

Mr. DOWDY. Do you know of a sin- 
gle person denied the right to vote in 
the United States today? That chal- 
lenge was made day before yesterday, 
and I reiterate it: There is no such sit- 
uation existing in the United States. 


‘them to vote. 
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That is another reason why this bill is 
so silly. 

Mr, FULTON. When I see Federal 
elections for various offices with only a 
few thousand votes, and a minor per- 
centage, maybe 10 or 15 or 20 percent 
out of the total population voting, and 
then I am told that they cannot even 
vote, why, that is a situation’ which 
should not exist. 

Mr. DOWDY. Just a moment. That 
is not unusual in a noncontested election. 

Mr. FULTON. Or that Congressmen 
sit here elected by a very few votes, when 
I have to get elected by 180,080 to 200,000 
votes very time. 

Mr. DOWDY. Well, the population 
of my district is about 300,000 people, 
and all that are eligible vote if they 
want to. 

Mr. FULTON. How many votes do 
you get out of that number? 

Mr. DOWDY. ‘There are usually 50,- 
060 to 60,000 votes cast. 

Mr. FULTON. Out of 300,000? 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes. 

Mr.FULTON. Well, do you think that 
is enough? 

Mr. DOWDY. The children do not 
vote. They have to be 21 years of age to 
vote in Texas. I do not know how old 
they have to be in your State. 


Mr. FULTON. Twenty-one. Is not 


‘somebody left out? 


Mr. DOWDY. Anybody that wants to 
vote can vote in Texas. There is no 
question. about that. We encourage 
And if anybody here can 
stand up and say they know of a single 
person that is denied a vote, I will take 
time out to answer that. But, obviously, 
you cannot do it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the genile- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Illinois permits every- 
body to vote that wants to vote; so does 
Pennsylvania. Yet, Illinois never votes 
more than 50 percent of their registered 
voters, and I do not think Pennsylvania 
does much better. 

Mr. DOWDY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. I can correct that for 
Pennsylvania. We do it, and I think 
better, in my State, than that. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Is it not a fact that in 
Texas, in the primaries, sometimes as 
many as a million and a half or two mil- 
lion people vote, and then in the general 
election about 500,000 vote? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. DIES. But that is not because 
they are being deprived of the right to 
vote. 

Mr. DOWDY. It is because they do 
not go down to the polls and vote. There 
is nobody depriving them of the right 
to vote. Many of our general elections 
are without contest, and the voters do 
not turn out. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Why all this 
talk about Federal elections? ‘There is 
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no such thing in America as a Federal 
election. Every one of us is elected as a 
representative of a State. There is no 
such thing as a Federal election. You 
do not even vote for President or Vice 
President. We vote for electors in the 
States, and they can vote for anybody 
they want to, so there is no such thing 
as a Federal election. 

Mr. DOWDY. That may be right. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. In view of the 
statements which have just been made, 
I would like to give this information 
about voting in my own district, of 
which Atlanta, Ga., is a part. We had 
a runover election there about the mid- 
dle of May, and I would like for some 
of these bleeding hearts who plead for 
the colored race to listen to this. In 
that election, which has been analyzed 
by the Metropolitan Voters Council, 76 
percent of the registered colored voters 
voted in that election as compared to 
36.2 percent of the white registered 
voters. I should like to give the gen- 
tleman one other figure. Since 1956 the 
registration of colored voters in Atlanta, 
Ga., according to this analysis, has in- 
creased 9 percent whereas the registra- 
tion of white voters in Atlanta, Ga., has 
increased only 6 percent. 

Mr. DOWDY. That illustrates the 
point. Of course, in our general elec- 
tions in Texas ordinarily there is no 
opposition on the ballot which accounts 
for the fact, as indicated by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dies] that in a 
general election in Texas there may not 
be more than half a million votes cast in 
the general election, though 3 or 4 times 
as many may be cast in the primaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Downy] 
has again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield further at this time. I do want to 
proceed a little more with my statement, 
I think it is more important that I do so. 

There is another provision in this bill 
that I think is just as dangerous and just 
as bad as the denial of the jury trial and 
that is the provision on page 10 and again 
on page 12, which says that these pro- 
ceedings shall disregard entirely whether 
or not the aggrieved party shall have 
exhausted any administrative or other 
remedies that may have been provided 
by law. 

Much of the debate and much of what 
I have said has concerned the jury trial 
but another point of at least equal im- 
portance has to do with the bypassing 
of the State courts and taking every- 
thing directly into the Federal court. 
That is contrary to the intent of the 
United States Constitution and reminds 
us of another of the indictments against 
the English King in our Declaration of 
Independence which stated: 

He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitu- 
tion and unacknowledged by our laws. 
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And this further: 

For abolishing our most valuable laws and 
altering fundamentally the forms of our 
Government, 


I would say that Miss Liberty sitting 
in the harbor in New York is shuddering 
on her pedestal over what might happen 
to the United States if this particular bill 
ever becomes law. 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked too long 
already. I have gotten hoarse, although 
I have not taken as much time as I 
should have liked, because there are so 
many things that need to be said about 
this. But I trust and hope that if this 
monstrous bill is to be stuffed down the 
throats of the American people, we may 
at least have the amendments approved 
to preserve the right of trial by jury and 
wipe out that part of the bill that would 
destroy the States, the State courts, and 
the State remedies; and also that the 
Attorney General should be requested at 
least to have the consent of the person 
for whom he files suit before he files 
suit. 

I will hope to discuss other dangers 
inherent in this bill under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO, Mr. Chairman, I 
am sorry the previous speaker refused to 
yield to answer a question. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
answer any question now, but I did not 
have the time before. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. He challenged 
this body to produce evidence of any sec- 
tion of the country which denied people 
the right to vote. I am not a member 
of the committee which listened to the 
testimony, but I thumbed through it in 
the last few days and I came across some 
testimony before the committee to which 
I should like to call your attention. Let 
me say this: That when the testimony 
was presented to the committee, they had 
an examiner on that committee from 
Georgia who explored every facet of the 
charges or the statements that were 
made. There was no questioning as to 
this witness. I say the witness was Mr. 
Wilkins. Let me read the testimony. 
When they asked him whether there was 
any evidence of people being denied the 
right to vote, he testified as follows: 

Prior to the 1954 election, we received 
firsthand reports on how prospective voters 
were intimidated. Perhaps the most impres- 
sive of these accounts came from a man who 
said that after he paid his poll tax he was 
called in by his employer. The employer 
ordered him to tear up the poll-tax receipt 
and stay away from the polls on election 
day if he wanted to keep his job. When the 
man complied, the employer added as he was 
leaving, “You had better not tell anyone I 
made you do this because I don’t want the 
FBI after: me.” 


This happened in the great State of 
Mississippi, where over 16,000 Negro citi- 
zens were there, and only 147 were regis- 
tered voters. Is that an accident, or is it 
something which the Commission and 
the Attorney General-should investigate? 
That is what we want. 

This is on page 424 of the record of 
the hearings. The testimony was by Mr. 
Wilkins of the NAACP, an organization 


-and I want him to answer it. 
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which some of the Southern States have 
sought to outlaw—-yes, laugh if you will, 
but that is a sad and serious situation, 
when you can laugh at civil rights. Mr. 
FORRESTER is one of the great men on 
that committee, and he is here now. I 
read where he cross-examined many wit- 
nesses, and I read the testimony how he 


. cross-examined, yet there was not a 


statement and nary a word from him 
contradicting such testimony. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I happen to re- 
member very well what the gentleman 
was talking about. The gentleman is a 
lawyer, is he not? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. It is presumed I 
am. 

Mr. FORRESTER. We will certainly 
operate on that presumption. 

Will not the gentleman be kind 
enough to admit that the charges made 
by the head of the NAACP were strictly 
hearsay and opinionated and as far- 
fetched charges as you have ever heard? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I do not so 
agree. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Will the gentle- 
man not agree as à lawyer that none 
of that testimony would have been ad- 
missible in any court of the United 


States? 


Mr. SANTANGELO. If you took that 
position as a standard, 75 percent of this ` 
testimony would not have been admitted 
into evidence. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Itried to urge that, 
and I could not get that fact over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Now let me ask the gentleman this: 
Did the gentleman continue to read that 
record? 

ra SANTANGELO. I read 400 pages 
of it. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Is it not true that 
in the 84th Congress not one opponent 
was allowed to appear and testify? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I do not know. 
I was not on the committee, and I am not 
in a position to testify as to that. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the. 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think that is a 
very fair statement at all. 

Mr. FORRESTER. It is a correct 
statement. 

Mr. CELLER. We heard everybody 
that wanted to be heard before the 
committee, without question. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I want to say here 
and now that our distinguished chair- 
man erroneously thought I was talking 
about the 85th Congress. 

I asked a question of the gentleman 
Has he 
read the record? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I read 400 pages 
of it. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Is it not true that 
not one opponent was allowed to testify 
before that committee in the 84th 
Congress. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. I know that I 
read some of your testimony where you 
opposed the bill. 

Mr. FORRESTER. No, you did not; in 
the 84th I did not testify. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Not in the 84th, 
but in one of the records you testified— 
in the 85th. I was not in the 84th Con- 
gress. I donot know. 

Mr. FORRESTER. You read the 
record? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Four hundred 
pages of it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman from 
New York has brought out a very good 
point, that when people cannot register 
or vote and are not allowed on the rolls, 
there is then a small registration of voters 
according to the total population, who 
control everyone. Is that not the case 
in the areas about which the gentleman 
is talking? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. It is, certainly, in 
the great State of Mississippi, as in the 
other poll-tax States, less than 5 per- 
cent of the citizens are permitied to 
register and vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia, 

Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if this is not true. Is it 
not true that for the first time this year 
in the 85th Congress, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] did something 
no one else has ever done—he permitted 
the opposition to come in and testify; is 
that not true? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. It may be so that 
he did that for the first time; I do not 
know. 

Mr. FORRESTER. It isso. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I think it was 
quite proper for him to call upon both 
sides to testify before the committee. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Let me ask the 
gentleman this: Did the gentleman read 
the testimony of the Governor of the 
State of Mississippi where he branded 
every one of those charges as absolutely 
untrue and challenged them to come in 
-and prove their charges, and they did not 
prove them—they were as silent as the 
tomb? Did you read that? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Did I read his 
testimony? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes, sir; did you 
read his testimony? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I did not read 
his testimony. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I want to tell you 
that this is the record, and I just wanted 
to get that cleared up. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. But the question 
is that there is no doubt about the fact 
that of 16,885 Negro citizens, 147 Negroes 
were registered, and of 10,000 white peo- 
ple, over 5,000 were registered. Why is 
that a fact? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Would the gen- 
tleman want me to answer that? I will 
be very happy to do so. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes, I wish the 
gentleman would explain how less than 
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5 percent of Negroes in the great State 
of Mississippi are registered whereas in 
other States, where they do not have 
these situations of poll taxes and pres- 
sures, from 40 to 50 percent are regis- 
tered citizens. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I will he. very 
happy to tell you, sir. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Do they not have 
the $1.75 poll tax? 

Mr. FORRESTER. They register 
when they want to register. But, let me 
give you a little bit of history. In Mis- 
sissippi and in Georgia, they did not 
want to vote for years because they called 
themselves Republicans and we do not 
have anything down there but the Dem- 
ocratic Party. It is a new thing with 
them, but they are coming on by leaps 
and bounds. In Atlanta, Ga., the other 
day 74 percent of the Negroes voted in 
the election and only 31 percent of the 
whites. What do you think of that? 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I was pleased to hear 
my friend say that in some counties and 
townships where $0 percent of the Ne- 
groes are not registered to vote, that ac- 
tually 90 percent are Republicans ac- 
cording to your statement. Then only 
10 percent are Democrats. 

f Mr. FORRESTER. No; I did not say 
hat. 

Mr. FULTON. Then 10 percent of 
Democrats are running the local area 
against 90 percent of Republican Ameri- 
can citizens. Do you think that is 
right? Of course, it is not right. 

Mr. FORRESTER. The gentleman is 
willfully misconstruing what I said. 
Eighty percent of them just cannot de- 
cide what side they are on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NIMTZ. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, before 
coming to the amendment I intended to 
discuss, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee and the chairman of the 
Rules Committee pertaining to the sub- 
ject that those gentlemen are to discuss 
on next Monday. It seemed to be 
agreed by all who debated the question 
as to whether we now have a jury trial 
in contempt proceedings, that there had 
been a jury trial provided under the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act, which was in force 
from. 1932 to 1947. There was also de- 
bate as to whether or not that continued 
in effect after 1947. My question is, 
When that Norris-La Guardia Act was 
adopted——— 

Mr. CELLER. It was adopted in 1932, 
and it is in effect today, but as to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, as I said before, the 
Taft-Hartley Act in its provisions waived 
all the provisions of the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act. 

Mr. RAY. Iam talking about the pe- 
riod between 1932 and 1947. Trial by 
jury was a part of the procedure during 
those years? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; but not where the 
Government was a party. 

I think you forgot to state that the 
National Labor Relations Act was passed 
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in 1935, and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act also waived provisions of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. 

Mr. RAY. I did not recall that being 
mentioned in the debate. But, at any 
rate, there was a time when trial by jury 
became a part of the procedure? 

Mr. CELLER. But it only referred to 
those cases that originated under the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. It was limited to 
those cases. 

Mr. RAY. There was a time, call it 
experimental, if you like, but there was 
a time when there was a trial by jury. 

Mr. CELLER. ‘That is correct. 

Mr.RAY. Now, conceding that that is 
no longer a part of the procedure, that 
trial by jury is not applicable to any- 
thing today under these laws, what is 
the reason why another experiment 
should not be made, even though there 
is nothing like it in any of the other 
laws in which injunctions may issue? 
I did not expect to raise that for discus- 
sion today, but I think it is of interest to 
a number of people here, and that it 
might be dealt with on Monday. 

Mr. CELLER. If you care to have me 
answer it now, I will answer it briefly. 

There is no need for that inclusion of 
the exception now. ‘There was need for 
it in 1932 because of the history of what 
we then called “government by injunc- 
tion.” The courts undoubtedly abused 
their rights, and the country was in out- 
cry against the many unjust injunctions 
that had been issued by district courts 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land against labor. The Congress 
then took cognizance of that situation. 
Now, after passing that act, if we find 
that the courts abuse their powers in the 
granting of injunctions, I would be the 
first to come into the well of the House 
and proclaim with all my power that we 
should take away that power of injunc- 
tion from the courts, just as I did in 1932 
when there was that abuse. I spoke as 
Strongly as I could about putting restric- 
tions upon the courts. 

Mr. RAY. As I understood it, that 
means that in 1932 it was your view that 
the circumstances required a trial by jury 
remedy? 

Mr. CELLER. I think so. 

Mr. RAY. Under present circum- 
stances you think trial by jury is not re- 
quired in this law? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think we have 
reached that point. The Russians have 
a saying: You should never roll up your 
pants until you get to the river. When 
we get to the river and we find that there 
are abuses, I would be the first, as I say, 
to demand a change and thas restraints 
be placed upon the judiciary with refer- 
ence to the issuance of injunctions. 

Mr. RAY. I think that clears up one 
point for me. Instead of dealing with 
the queston of what is in the law, we are 
dealing with the question of what should 
be in the law, and in the gentleman’s 
judgment this change is not needed at 
this time. 

Mr. CELLER. Right. 

Mr. RAY. Others may say a remedy 
is required, but that is the question at 
issue in the case. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. COLMER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would yield to me briefly? 
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Mr. RAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. If I understand the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
he would prefer to wait until abuses oc- 
cur before he seeks a remedy. Now I 
am asking my friend from New York if 
he does not think it advisable, particu- 
larly under the philosophy of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] in 
1932, that we should provide that safe- 
guard in the bill now rather than wait 
for the abuse to occur? 

Mr. RAY. If the gentleman will let 
me act on advice I have had from the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, I 
will not roll up my trousers on that one 
until the debate on Monday. 

The amendment in which I am inter- 
ested touches somewhat the issue which 
has been discussed today; in part it is 
quite different. ‘There seems to be gen- 
eral agreement that one of the principal 
purposes of this civil rights bill is the 
grant of authority to the Federal courts 
to issue injunctions without regard to 
administrative or other remedies. 

The amendment I propose would strike 
out those words “or other” which would 
let the courts disregard administrative 
remedies. It seems to me they are not 
applicable to the kind of problem pre- 
sented when you have a question of in- 
terference with the right to vote. My 
amendment would let the Attorney Gen- 
eral waive those, but would not let him 
disregard judicial remedies. 

For that purpose I would add a sen- 
tence at the end of section 121 and at 
the end of section 122 to this effect: 

The district courts shall not exercise juris- 
diction in proceedings authorized by this 
section if a plain, speedy, and efficient rem- 
edy may be had in the courts of the State 
or Territory in which the party aggrieved 
resided at the time the cause of action arose. 


I think the meaning of that must be 
apparent to all who hear it even for 
the first time. If there is a plain, speedy, 
and efficient remedy in the State courts 
there is no occasion in my judgment for 
any suit to be carried on in the Federal 
courts. 

There is precedent for this sort of 
treatment of a constitutional question 
which has been on the books for more 
than 20 years. Back in the 1910’s and 
the 1920’s rate regulation became gen- 
eral for public-service companies, prices 
were rising, and companies were having 
difficulty in making the necessary earn- 
ings. Rate commissions were having 
difficulty in justifying orders increasing 
rates. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, the util- 
ities went into Federal court claiming 
confiscation, deprivation of property 
without due process of law. That caused 
a lot of trouble. Finally Congress en- 
acted section 1342 of title 28, United 
States Code, that in such cases the com- 
pany might not maintain its suit in Fed- 
eral court if a plain, speedy, and effi- 
cient remedy existed in the State courts. 
Thus the Federal court decided at the 
threshold whether there was such a rem- 
edy; and if there was such a remedy 
the case went to the State court. If not, 
it continued in Federal court. 
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That gave each State that wanted to 
exercise its sovereignty and retain ju- 
risdiction over cases of that sort the 
opportunity to do so. Where the States 
did not take that action the remedy ex- 
isted in the Federal court. 

I think that example can be applied 
in this case. It would preserve the sov- 
ereignty of the States, it would assure 
that there was a backing up remedy in 
the Federal courts if the States did not 
so act. 

The amendment has a broader impli- 
cation. There is an established doc- 
trine that when Congress preempts the 
field it excludes State action. Should 
this bill be enacted in its present form 
I do not know how far it would be held 
to preempt the field and render inoper- 
ative the State statutes that exist in 
many States and under which there are 
adequate remedies for any interference 
with the right to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say more about 
this when the bill reaches the amend- 
ment stage. I hope you will all be in- 
terested and will look into it. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY. Iyield to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Ihave been following 
the gentleman’s statement with much 
interest. Some of us feel that time is of 
the essence in this matter. Has the gen- 
tleman given consideration to how much 
delay there might be if primary consid- 
eration had to be given to the question 
as to whether the State remedy is ade- 
quate or not? 

Mr. RAY. It has not caused serious 
delay. It has worked well in the cases 
I have spoken about. All it takes is a 
paragraph in the pleading or in the bill 
of complaint. The Attorney General, 
starting a case in Federal court, would 
allege that no plain, efficient, or speedy 
remedy was available in the State court. 
The issue would be raised, and that ques- 
tion would be decided at the threshold. 
It would not take separate litigation. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Would the deter- 
mination by the Federal court as to 
whether there was at the State level an 
adequate, speedy, and efficient recourse 
be based on existing statutes or laws or 
would it be based on the record of per- 
formance of the State courts or other 
agencies? 

Mr. RAY. All of the things the gen- 
tleman mentioned can be taken into ac- 
count by the Federal court. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I have in mind the 
allegation, I am not passing judgment 
on it, that justice cannot be secured by 
someone in certain State courts in the 
matter of the protection of the right to 
vote. I am wondering if that aspect of 
the matter would be weighed by the Fed- 
eral court in making its determination? 

Mr. RAY. I think the gentleman will 
find in the precedents appearing in the 
books that whether a remedy exists un- 
der State laws depends on the decisions, 
the course of decisions, as well as on the 
statutes, 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. That is, previous 
decisions? 

Mr. RAY. Yes; and current decisions. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, H. R. 6127 would create in the 
executive branch a so-called Civil Rights 
Commission composed of six members 
with power to investigate allegations that 
citizens are being deprived of their right 
to vote by reason of their color, race, 
religion, or national origin. This Com- 
mission would be empowered to study 
and collect information concerning 
legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection, and appraise the 
laws and policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In addition to this grant of in- 
vestigative authority, which more ap- 
propriately falls within the jurisdiction 
of the Congress, the Commission would 
have subpena power which is given to 
few committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Commission would be 
empowered to employ an unlimited 
number of personnel, and up to 15 vol- 
untary and uncompensated persons. 

H. R. 6127 provides for an additional 
Attorney General in the Department of 
Justice, and would empower the Attor- 
ney General to institute in the name 
of the United States civil actions or other 
proceedings for preventive relief, includ- 
ing injunctions, restraining orders, and 
other orders. The United States would 
be liable for costs the same as a private 
person, and it would not be necessary 
for a complainant to exhaust his admin- 
istrative remedies. Proceedings could 
be instituted by the Attorney General 
against any person who has engaged 
or is about to engage in any act of prac- 
tice to deprive another of his voting 
rights. 

This bill provides that a Commission 
is to be created to make a study and to 
obtain information regarding so-called 
civil rights. Although the purpose of 
the study is to obtain information, be- 
fore there is any finding or recommen- 
dation by the Commission it is further 
proposed that the Attorney General be 
granted the unprecedented power to ig- 
nore the existing rights of the States by 
instituting such proceedings as he con- 
siders appropriate for preventive relief 
without the consent of the private party 
who is presumed to have been injured. 
Such proceedings would be instituted in 
the name of and at the cost of the United 
States and the party against whom the 
action is taken would be denied the right 
of a trial by jury. This unprecedented 
authority is being requested by the At- 
torney General in the name of making 
a living reality of the pledges of equality 
under law which are embodied in the 
Constitution, without reference to article 
III, section 2, of the Constitution, which 
provides that the trial of all crimes, 
except in cases of impeachment, shall be 
by jury. 

We are proud that we have a govern<« 
ment of law rather than a government 
of men, yet this bill would create a Com- 
mission which would apparently estab- 
lish its own rules without statutory re- 
striction, while using subpena powers 
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and employing uncompensated person- 
nel. The testimony clearly indicates 
that the protection of the rights of the 
individuals who are to be brought before 
this Commission would be entirely de- 
pendent upon the caliber, judgment, and 
motives of the men to be appointed to 
the Commission. It is difficult to under- 
stand the reasoning of those who express 
their willingness to place their complete 
trust in a group of men serving on a 
Commission while at the same time they 
question the integrity of American juries 
and State judges. When questioned 
about the extremists who might be em- 
ployed as uncompensated personnel by 
the Commission, the Attorney General 
indicated that this would enable the 
Commission to employ an outstanding 
expert who would not want to take pay 
from the Government because there 
might be a conflict of interest. This 
statement would indicate that this bill 
also carries with it a built-in exception 
on conflict of interest in the employment 
of uncompensated personnel by the Com- 
mission. 

- Eleven States were sufficiently con- 
cerned to send their representatives to 
testify before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Eight States were represented 
by an attorney general of the State and 
two States were represented by an as- 
sistant attorney general. Without ex- 
ception, each State attorney general and 
assistant attorney general was opposed 
to this legislation. These proposals were 
viewed by them as an unwarranted cen- 
tralization of power, and both unneces- 
sary and undesirable. State officials 
took the position that the distrust of 
State governments, of State law, and of 
the State judicial processes implicit in 
the proposals were not deserved. 

- The Constitution ef the United States 
and the statutes already existing provide 
every remedy and protection that any 
citizen of the United States could right- 
fully desire. As the, minority report 
states, the existing statutes are broad 
enough to cover not only an action for 
damages, but include preventive relief in 
equity with the right of the court to grant 
an interlocutory or permanent injunc- 
tion. I am glad that the existing law is 
not sufficiently broad to dispense with a 
trial by jury. Iam also glad tnat existing 
law does not give to any Federal official 
authority to represent selected complain- 
ants at the taxpayers’ expense while-at 
the same time denying equal protection 
to defendants who are presumed under 
existing law to be innocent. The minor- 
ity report points out that under the pro- 
posed legislation the Commission might 
subpena 10 or 15 witnesses for a com- 
plainant to appear at a remote location, 
with the Government paying travel and 
per diem allowances. At the same time, 
the defendant who is presumed under 
law to be innocent, would be required to 
appear at the same remote location at 
his own expense with the responsibility 
of getting his own witnesses and paying 
their expenses. - 

Not only would this proposed legis- 
lation establish a commission to in- 
vestigate allegations that citizens are 
being deprived of their right to vote by 
reason of their color, race or national 
origin, but H. R. 6127 adds “religion.” 
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The minority report points out that the 
word “religion” was struck from the bill 
which appeared as a committee print 
on February 28, 1957, but reappeared in 
H. R. 6127. Iam unaware of any testi- 
mony in the recent hearings of the 
Judiciary Committee which indicates 
that any citizen has been deprived of 
any right due to religious belief. In 
fact, the minority report states: 

In the hearings that have been conducted 
before the House Judiciary Committee over 
a period of many years, we have been un- 
able to discover a single line of testimony 
from any individual appearing in person 
and on his own behalf contending that such 
person’s civil rights had been abused. 


Since America is universally recog- 
nized as a land of freedom, and recog- 
nized above all for religious freedom, I 
am unable to understand this effort to 
include religion in this proposed legisla- 
tion. The inclusion of religion appears 
to be contrary to the first amendment 
of the Constitution, which states that 
Congress shall make no laws respecting 
an establishment of religon, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof. Inherent 
in the thinking of the individual Ameri- 
can is the conviction that every citizen 
has a right to the enjoyment of religious 
freedom, and the inclusion of the word 
“religion” in this bill is inappropriate. 

Also, inherent in the thinking of 
Americans is the belief that every ac- 
cused person is entitled to justice in our 
courts, and the conviction that justice 
is safeguarded through trial by jury. 
The framers of the Constitution of the 
United States were intent upon preserv- 
ing the right of trial by jury when they 
provided in article III, section 2, that— 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 
trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed; but 
when not committed within any State, the 
trial shall be at such place or places as the 
Congress may by law have directed. 


. It is inconceivable that the proponents 
of this legislation could conclude that 
the vast majority of Americans would 
be willing to accept less than a trial by 
jury for an accused person where human 
rights are concerned than they have 
been willing to accept for the adjudica- 
tion of property rights. Yet, practically 
every State in the Union has provided 
for a trial by jury in eminent domain 
cases, while this effort is being made to 
abolish trials by jury in these cases in- 
volving human rights. 

The proponents of this legislation seek 
to abolish trial by jury by bringing ac- 
tions in the name of the United States 
rather than in the names of private par- 
ties. The purpose of section 3691 of title 
18 of the United States Criminal Code is 
to provide that in contempt cases the <.c- 
cused, upon demand therefor, shall be 
entitled to trial by a jury, and to conform 
as near as may be to the practice in other 
criminal cases. Since this section does 
not apply to contempt committed in the 
presence of the court or suits brought 
or prosecuted in the name of the United 
States, an effort is being made to have 
the United States Government engage in 
the private practice of law for the spe- 
cific purpose of avoiding jury trials. Sec- 
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tion 3692 of title 18 of the Criminal Code, 
which follows the section I have men- 
tioned, also clearly sets forth previous 
thinking covering judicial procedure in 
contempt cases. This section provides 
that, in all cases of contempt arising un- 
der the laws of the United States govern- 
ing the issuance of injunctions or re- 
straining orders in any case involving or 
growing out of a labor dispute, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the con- 
tempt shall have been committed. 

There was good reason to provide for 
trial by jury in contempt cases growing 
out of labor disputes when the Norris- 
La Guardia Act was passed, just as there 
is good reason for providing for a trial 
by jury in contempt cases growing out of 
this proposed legislation. I was for trial 
by jury in contempt cases growing out of 
labor disputes when the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act was passed, just as I am in favor 
of a guaranty of trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases growing out of so-called civil- 
rights cases. Trial by jury is a minimum 
and necessary guaranty for the individ- 
ual in both cases. We cannot vary the 
right to trial by jury on the basis of the 
subject matter of a dispute. The ques- 
tion is one of guaranteeing justice to the 
individual, and justice is determined 
through guilt or innocence and not by 
the nature of the dispute. The accused 
are entitled to their day in court for con- 
tempt cases growing out of labor disputes 
and for contempt cases growing out of 
so-called civil-rights cases. To the 
American people, this day in court in 
both cases means a trial by jury. 

To dispense with jury trials in the 
proposed legislation is contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States, exist- 
ing statutory authority, and the inherent 
conception of American justice. : 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I real- 
ize the lateness of the hour and the small 
number of Members here. In the short 
time I have been here my colleagues 
have told me of the adage that little in- 
fluence is exerted in the speeches we 
make. So I say to you that maybe I 
am speaking only because I do not want 
silence to be misunderstood to mean that 
the people of the city that we affection- 
ately call Big D and the folks of Dallas 
County are voiceless on an issue like 
this. I do hope in passing maybe 1 or 2 
things I say will have some merit to you. 

In the first place, I am not a lawyer. 
Still, I have great respect for the things 
I have heard. I feel that what I lose in 
technicalities I might replace by grass- 
roots impressions of this bill. 

I am not going to belabor you with a 
lot of detail. I am taking the bill, and 
that is all I have here, and run quickly 
through it and pick out some of the 
things the man on the street may have 
to say; and I feel that maybe some of 
you will feel there is merit in this posi- 
tion. First of all, I would say in observ- 
ing this bill, as much as the bill last year, 
this is not a racial bill at all. This is 
a political bill. I do not think anybody 
here on either side of the aisle can truth- 
fully say, no matter how concerned they 
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may be about civil rights, that there is 
not a lot of politics involved. Insofar as 
to the degree that we use politics to solve 
this problem, I believe we will all agree 
that that will not be as good a solution 
as we could have worked out. So far 
as civil rights goes, everybody is for civil 
rights just as we are all against sin. 
There is no question about that. Last 
year, I might say to you, when I speak 
of the political implications in this, I did 
not sign the southern manifesto which 
was put out—again in the independence 
of my position; because some of my col- 
leagues who signed that and appealed 
to the people of the Nation, saying here 
was a great States rights violation, very 
frankly, as I understood the voting rec- 
ords, they have not stood up so firmly 
for States rights on other issues other 
than the civil-rights issue. So I prob- 
ably am a misfit on both sides of the 
aisle to some degree. Maybe what I lose 
in a lack of camaraderie I may gain in 
compensation by some independence. 
Now, as I look at the bill, it looks more 
like a violation of civil rights than it 
does a solution of the civil-rights prob- 
lem. First of all, let us speak about the 
Commission. I understood that a Com- 
mission is to be set up to study pos- 
sible violations of civil rights so that 
out of that august body’s findings leg- 
islation can be suggested. What do we 
have? We find the two together. We 
have legislation which was to follow the 
wisdom of the Commission’s findings in 
the same bill with the Commission. Ob- 
viously, the Commission is to have God- 
like wisdom. 

Passing on to page 4, I refer now both 
to this bill and the bill of last year. I 
have listened to as much of this as pos- 
sible and the same was true last year. 
We made some changes from last year’s 
bill which the gentlemen from New York, 
both the majority and the minority 
leaders of the committee have very ex- 
cellently explained to us. I think I un- 
derstand them. First of all, many of us 
are concerned about the subpena privi- 
lege of this Commission because anybody 
at the drop of a hat could go anywhere 
at his own expense, on his own time, for 
any distance and meet the wishes of the 
commission. Whai did we do? We cut 
back the distance traveled. Does that 
make any difference? How about the 
civil rights of the fellow who has to 
travel on his own time, which makes it 
all the worse, to meet the wishes of the 
commission. In any event, who is going 
to repay him. How about his civil liber- 
ty too? 

Allegations are now to be made in 
writing. Do you recall the debate last 
year when the proponents of the bill 
did not feel there was anything wrong 
in not having a bill of particulars and 
the gentleman from Texas pointed out 
to us that having the allegations in writ- 
ing this year, they have seen the light 
and put it in the bill. Also, they have 
taken out the matter of unwarranted 
economic pressure. I mention those two 
things for this point. They have left in 
religion. Could it be that if they had 
given any further thought to the bill an 
amendment might cause them to think 
that just as they amended it from last 
year in these other instances, they might 
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agree to strike out religion too. There 
are only two subjects in our lives today 
that are not broadly touched by Fed- 
eral law. I think one is the church and 
the other is our children’s education. 

Let us look here at page 6. Let us 
‘look at the top of the page. I am just 
going through the bill. Anyone of you 
who has the bill can follow me. On 
page 6, paragraph No. 2 it says: “study 
and collect information concerning legal 
developments constituting a denial of 
equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution.” 

I stood here, which is one of the few 
times I have taken the floor, to unfold 
to you the evidence before our commit- 
tee last year which frankly shocked me, 
when I saw the evidences of brutality— 
the pictures of men being beaten almost 
to death with the police standing nearby 
in labor dispute and the police not taking 
ahand. I simply ask you—is that civil 
rights? Why have not my colleagues 
and friends from the North had some- 
thing to say about civil rights in this 
matter of labor violence? I am certainly 
not afraid to mention it. I will do what 
I can to see civil rights protected. 

Let us pass down on to the bottom of 
the page, where the bill provides that the 
Commission may accept and utilize serv- 
ices of voluntary and uncompensated 
personnel. 

Think of that a minute. Iam no at- 
torney—but what contractual obligation 
is there between a person working for 
the Commission in this case and the 
Commission itself? Would you hire any- 
one in your office without pay? Where 
would be the loyalty? Would there be 
any contractual agreement between you? 
Even the people we hired at a dollar a 
day get that dollar a day. I will not 
labor that point further, but I just want 
to ask you these rhetorical questions. 
Now the number of people are limited to 
15. I wonder why the number is limited 
to 15? If more than 15 were wrong, is 
it not equally wrong that we have 15? 
Why have any voluntary and uncompen- 
sated personnel? On the next page 
there is a penalty where there is a re- 
fusal to obey a subpena, and a man can 
be taken to jail without a jury trial. 
When a man is in jail and has not had 
a jury trial, how about his civil liberties? 

On the top of the next page, I see we 
are going to appropriate money, so much 
as may be necessary. 

In the next part we are going to add 
people, as Many as are required to ad- 
minister the Attorney General’s busi- 
ness, an unlimited number. 

At the bottom of the page I want to 
quote this and see how it sounds to you, 
as it will to constituents. 

Whenever any persons have engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any persons are about to engage in any acts 
or practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action pursuant to paragraphs first, sec- 
ond, or third— 


And then go back and read the para- 
graphs. I simply wonder if there is any- 
thing in our lives that cannot be fully 
covered by this particular clause. Where, 
then, are our civil rights, if the Com- 
mission or the Attorney General wants to 
file suit for any reason under the sun? 
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Then, at the bottom of page 10, the bill 
speaks of civil rights, including the 
right to vote. I want at this point to ask 
where anyone has outlined civil rights, 
if you take out the right to vote? How 
much has been said to us about other 
civil rights? What civil rights? 

Then we go to part IV, and that both- 
ers me particularly. This matter of 
States rights. I will be glad to put up 
my voting record against anyone in 
the matter of States rights. I want to 
preserve those rights. As I say, there 
is only one reason the Communists 
could not by subversion take over our 
country. The reason is the balance of 
power between State and Federal. There 
is no centralized voting, there is no cen- 
tral landownership, there is no central 
police power in Washington, but it is de- 
centralized through the 48 States. But 
we will have none of these things if we 
transfer our power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through tampering with our 
States voting law because then we will 
lose our State balance against Federal 
Government. 

Then, on the last page, is spelled out 
how any taxpayer, through the use of his 
own money, can be sued by Uncle Sam. 
I ask you how is the fellow who is 
innocent going to be protected? Who is 
going to pick up the tab for him? Sup- 
pose he is declared innocent, after he has 
engaged an attorney and paid for all 
the costs; if he is not guilty, what 
does he get out of this? Who repays 
him? 

I can understand why some attorneys 
may not be too concerned about this bill, 
because either way I think they will have 
more business. Those of us who do not 
enjoy a legal practice cannot appreciate 
the situation. To us it is a bad bill. We 
cannot appreciate the attorneys who say 
it is a bad bill, in not speaking out on 
the floor. 

It seems to me we can kill more civil 
rights than we protect. Talk about a 
jury trial. It will be difficult to explain 
to anybody back home why you are 
against jury trials if that is passed. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order. 

Mr. ALGER. -Would the gentleman 
withdraw that? I am almost finished. 

Mr. COLMER. Yes; I will withhold 
it for the time being. 

Mr. ALGER. Finally recognizing what 
the Supreme Court has done to us, I 
wonder what will be the construction of 
congressional intent when we on this 
floor have this great difference of opinion 
as to what we are actually trying to do, 
what the law actually means—I simply 
wonder what the Supreme Court will do 
to us now when they construe this bill 
later on, as to congressional intent. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not want to interrupt the gentleman 
from Texas, but I do think we should 
have a quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that.a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided 
and there were—ayes 28, noes 38. 

So the Committee refused to rise. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will now 
count for a quorum. [After counting.] 
Eighty-two Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 103] 


Andresen, Fogarty Morris 

August H. Frelinghuysen Multer 
Anfuso Friedel O’Brien, Ill. 
Arends Garmatz O’Hara, Minn. 
Ashley Gray O’Konski 
Ayres Green, Pa, Osmers 
Bailey Gregory Philbin 
Baker Griffin Pillion 
Barden Griffiths Poage 
Barrett Gubser Porter 
Beamer Gwinn Powell 
Belcher Harden Prouty 
Blatnik Hays, Ohio Rabaut 
Bolton Healey Radwan 
Bosch Hoffman Rains 
Bow Holifield Reed 
Bowler Holland Rhodes, Ariz. 
Breeding Holtzman Rhodes, Pa. 
Brown, Mo. Horan Riehlman 
Buckley Jackson. Rogers, Colo. 
Byrne, Ill. James Rogers, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. Jenkins St. George 
Byrnes, Wis. Jensen Schwengel 
Cederberg Jones, Ala. Scott, Pa, 
Chamberlain Judd Scrivner 
Chiperfield Kean Shelley 
Christopher Keeney Simpson, Pa. 
Chudoff Kelly, N. Y. Smith, Wis. 
Clark Keogh Spence 
Clevenger Kilburn Stauffer 
Corbett Kirwan Taber 
Coudert Knutson Taylor 
Cramer Krueger Teague, Tex. 
Cretella Laird Teller 
Cunningham, Lane Tewes 

Nebr. Lankford Thompson, La. 
Curtis, Mass, Latham Utt 
Curtis, Mo. LeCompte Vinson 
Dague McConnell Vorys 
Dawson, Ill. McCulloch Vursell 
Delaney McGovern Wainwright 
Dellay McIntire Westland 
Dempsey McIntosh Wharton 
Dixon Machrowicz Widnall 
Dollinger Martin Wier 
Donohue May Wigglesworth 
Dooley Miller, Md. Williams, N. Y. 
Dorn, N. Y. Miller, Nebr. Wilson, Ind. 
Eberharter Miller, N. Y. Withrow 
Fallon Minshall Wolverton 
Farbstein Montoya Zelenko 
Fino Morano 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 6127, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 275 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to inquire at this time of the 
majority leader as to the program for 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
beginning on Monday the consideration 
of the pending bill will be continued un- 
til that bill is disposed of. Of course, on 
Wednesday next there will be no session, 
in accordance with the unanimous-con- 
sent request heretofore granted. 

If the civil rights bill is disposed of in 
time next week—you notice my words of 
qualification, limitation, and guarded- 
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ness—there will be other bills brought 
up. They are: 

The conference report on the third 
supplemental appropriation bill, H. R. 
7221. 

H. R. 6974, to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

S. 469, relating to the termination of 
Federal supervision of the Klamath In- 
dians. 

H. R. 7168, the Federal Construction 
Contract Procedures Act. 

I make the usual reservation as to 
conference reports and that any further 
program will be announced later. 

Mr. HALLECK. ~ May I ask if the con- 
ference report on the third supplemental 
appropriation bill is in agreement? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; there are 
two matters in disagreement. There is 
one on the disaster insurance and the 
other on the tungsten. 

Mr. HALLECK. Would it be expected 
that in all probability there will be a 
separate vote had on those matters that 
are in disagreement? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would expect 
that there would be a separate vote. We 
may take 2% or 3 hours to dispose of 
that. 

Mr. HALLECK. And as I understand 
it that conference report would not come 
up until the consideration of the pend- 
ing measure is concluded? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Nothing will come 
up until the consideration of the pending 
bill is completed. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman re- 
ferred to disaster insurance. Does the 
gentleman mean flood insurance? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; that is what 
IT have in mind. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join those gentlemen who on 
yesterday spoke in favor of a jury trial. 
I do not think any words of mine could 
add to the wisdom of their argument, 
but I do think it might be well to make 
one observation. While the judiciary 
was set up under the Constitution as a 
branch of the Government, the Congress 
has the power to set up the district 
courts. The Congress has the inherent 
power to prescribe for these district 
courts the rule by which these courts 
shall operate. If the Congress of the 
United States has the power to legislate, 
and if the Congress of the United States 
has the power to prescribe the rules for 
the courts of this land, as it does, then 
the Congress has the right to write into 
any legislation the right to a jury trial. 
So, it is a question of whether you be- 
lieve in a jury trial and whether or not 
this fair way of deciding issues shall be 
put into this legislation. 

But, I want to address myself to one 
other point which I think should be 
brought to the attention of the House. 
This legislation, insofar as I can de- 
termine, is the most dangerous piece of 
legislation offered in the last 10 years. 
Under this legislation, it is possible, if 
not designed, to do away with the sys- 
tem of free elections in this great coun- 
try. I speak not only of those elections 
for seats in the House of Representatives 
or in the other body, but I speak of elec- 
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tions in any branch or subdivision of our 
national, State, or municipal govern- 
ments. My reason for saying so is on 
page 11 of the bill. There is a reference 
to section 1971, title 42 of the United 
States Code. If you have not read that 
section, I beg you to read it before you 
vote on this legislation. I am going to 
read it to you because it has not been 
read before. It is not mentioned in the 
bill and it is not mentioned in the re- 
port in such a way to give the Members 
an idea of what this particular statute 
provides. This statute provides: 

All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote in any 
election by the people of any State, Ter- 
ritory, district, county, city, parish, town- 
ship, school district, municipality, or other 
territorial subdivision shall be entitled and 
allowed to vote at all such elections with- 
out distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. Any custom, law, us- 
age, or regulation of any State or Territory 
by or under its authority to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Then, my friends, we read into this 
legislation the implications which have 
arisen from certain decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I 
have in mind particularly the case of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania versus 
Steve Nelson, wherein the Supreme Court 
of the United States said to the State of 
Pennsylvania, to your State and to mine, 
that insofar as sedition is concerned the 
laws of the Federal Government and the 
Smith Act of 1940 preempts or super- 
sedes any other sedition act of a State 
legislature which prior to that time and 
since 1940 had been able to pass legisla- 
tion against sedition, and it was not 
questioned that the States had that right 
until the Steve Nelson case was decided 
on April 2, 1957. 

I want to call attention to certain 
things in this Steve Nelson case, because 
if they can do it on the question of sedi- 
tion they can do it on the question of civil 
rights. If they can have a doctrine of 
preemption written into the Smith Act, 
which was not intended by the author, 
nor intended by the Congress which 
passed the act—and the author of the 
bill wrote to the Court and told them 
that it was not intended—despite that 
fact the Supreme Court said that the 
United States statute did preempt. 

Now, we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of voting. We are putting into the 
hands of the Attorney General of the 
United States the power to direct vari- 
ous district attorneys, on the eve of some 
Federal election if you please, or in those 
States where an election might be called 
either for Congress or for governor or 
some other office which some political 
party might deem necessary to hold, or 
some balance of voting in which some 
political party might think the Attorney 
General should take some action upon 
for the purpose of either hindering the 
election, starting unnecessary propa- 
ganda, or making sure that a certain 
candidate received or did not receive a 
certain block of votes. That is the dan- 
ger of this legislation, because we are 
putting into the hands of the United 
States district attorney, and people 
under him, the power to meddle in State 
elections. 
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If you will remember the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and its provi- 
sions and its interpretations, the States 
are supposed to be supreme in the laws 
on elections. 

I have here for the purpose of illus- 
tration the laws of my own State, which 
I think are inferior to none, having been 
tested and approved once by the Federal 
courts and approved often by the dis- 
trict courts. 

Now listen just a minute to something 
that came from the Steve Nelson case, 
and you will see why I am scared of 
the preemption doctrine being put into 
the election laws. 

In that case the Supreme Court said: 

It should be said at the outset that the 
decision in this case does not effect the right 
of the States to enforce their sedition laws 
at times when the Federal Government has 
not occupied the field and is not protecting 
the entire country from seditious conduct. 
* * * Nor does it limit the jurisdiction of 
the States where the Constitution in Con- 
gress has specifically given them concurrent 
jurisdiction as was done under the 18th 
amendment and the Volstead Act. 


On its face that would not seem to 
cause any concern here, until we read 
the provisions of this bill. On page 10 
of the bill, line 8, we start: 

The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall ex- 
ercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies that 
may be provided by law. 


So we do not require under this legis- 
lation that the State laws, which have 
been recognized by the Constitution, 
shall be exhausted before we resort to 
Federal district court action. This bill 
gives the Federal authorities the right to 
bypass the State laws. It gives the dis- 
trict attorney in your district the right 
to meddle in your election, or defeat you 
if he is so minded, or his party is so 
determined. It has happened. Only 
this week another decision came down 
and I want to touch on it just briefly, 
the famous Jencks case. Jencks had 
asked that the Court look at certain rec- 
ords, and the former Attorney General 
of the United States dissented, pointing 

- out that this Supreme Court across the 
way not only said that the Court should 
look into the files of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation but that the defendant 
himself might look into those confiden- 
tial files, when the defendant, by his 
original motion, never asked that 
authority. 

Now you are faced with this proposi- 
tion, you are faced with the proposition 
of either rejecting this legislation or 
bowing down again to the white-marble 
palace across the way, telling them that 
we are going to have legislation by decree 
just as they have in the Steve Nelson 
case, where they wrote into the Smith 
Act the doctrine of preemption that was 
never intended. And if you pass this bill 
you are going to have written into the 
legislation the doctrine of preemption 
which says that the Federal Government 
under this legislation has the right to go 
into your State and into your county and 
your city and say that your State laws 
do not apply. 
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We have all been in elections here. 
We know that on the eve of a primary 
or a general election after a long and 
hard campaign, people are tense, rumors 
are on the wings of the wind; propa- 
ganda has been spread, the candidates 
and their friends are nervous and wor- 
ried about the. outcome. Then what 
happens? One of the provisions of this 
bill states that when any person or per- 
sons are “about to engage” in anything 
which they say might keep some people 
from voting that the Attorney General 
or the district attorney or whoever else 
might be interested for political purposes 
shall come in and obtain an injunction 
and have other remedies attendant. 

Suppose you win an election or are 
about to win; the other side knowing it 
is going to lose, but having in office a 
friend who is a district attorney who 
wants him to win because he was district 
attorney; he has affidavits made by his 
friends to say that certain things will 
happen or are about to happen, so he 
will keep certain people from voting, or 
we will say to the manager of ward 3 or 
precinct 4, or to the managers or super- 
visors or election commissioners: “You 
cannot act tomorrow in this election.” 
What is the result? A whole box in that 
municipality is out of the picture because 
they know that particular part is going 
against them. 

If you want that sort of thing and if 
you believe freedom-loving American 
people deserve that sort of treatment at 
the polis, then vote for this legislation. 
But if you want freedom of elections I 
ask you to consider what we are saying 
here. 

Let me digress just a minute and tell 
you something about elections. In 
South Carolina—I can speak for no 
other State—every man regardless of ‘his 
race, creed, or color, is allowed to vote, 
and we have had no difficulty at all. 
We have made great progress. This sort 
of legislation would be used only as a 
vehicle for those who would seek to un- 
dermine the very freedom of election 
that this bill pretends to seek. 

You have seen the endorsements of 
this. sort of legislation by organizations 
which are either pink or red. You have 
heard of the Communist Party endors- 
ing this sort of legislation and certain 
ideologies and certain groups which 
have been sponsoring it. 

I ask you to think about those things. 
I ask you to think, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I believe that under the 14th and 
15th amendments, and under the pres- 
ent statutes you have sufficient reme- 
dies. I ask the Members over the week- 
end to read title 42 of the United States 
Code—and those are laws which were 
passed in 1866 and 1870 which have been 
the civil rights of this land since 1870. 
Now, until 1957 those laws which have 
been sufficient, and under them this 
great land has enjoyed freedom and the 
prosperity we now enjoy, its civilization 
is the best in the world; the laws sud- 
denly become inadequate, yet our indus- 
try and our country have flourished un- 
der the legislation enacted in, and which 
has been the law since, 1870. Then why 
in 1957 is it necessary to pass in this 
Congress the controversial legislation 
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that you are considering here today? 
Why should you incite man against man 
at the polls? Why should you add fire 
or fuel to the flames which some have 
started? I might tell you that we in 
the South hold malice toward none. We 
do not want difficulty or trouble. We 
have neither fanned the fires nor fed 
the flames because we want and have 
made progress. 

You have served with us in the Con- 
gress, you know what type of people we 
are. Then can you look us in the face 
and say: “I recognize the fact that you 
sat on the committee with me today, that 
you worked in the Congress with me day 
before yesterday, that you spoke in the 
well of the House, that I welcome your 
smile, yet you are the people whom this 
legislation is directed against.” 

I beg of you not to consider this leg- 
islation in that light. I would not stoop 
to consider legislation against any other 
section of the country. I would think it 
was beneath my dignity as an American 
and against all principles of freedom. 
Of course, while this is a federal gov- 
ernment, do you realize what the United 
States means? It means a confedera- 
tion of States united. I think the man 
from New Jersey or New York, the man 
from California or the man from Penn- 
sylvania is just as good an American as I 
am. I think it is just as important to 
him to preserve America. I think it is 
important to him to look at this legisla- 
tion and see the evils of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this legisla- 
tion be defeated. 

It is true that this legislation does not 
specifically state that the Federal stat- 
utes shall preempt the election statutes 
already in existence in the various States, 
but we are in a period of serious govern- 
mental difficulty already arising out of 
the unfortunately successful effort by the 
Supreme Court to have the judiciary 
usurp the powers of the Congress. Some 
have correctly termed this “legislation by 
decree.” If this has taken place before, 
and I am going to point out where it has, 
it could and would take place again. 

I have reference specifically to the 
Steve Nelson case in which the Court 
read into the Smith Act of 1940, as 
amended in 1948, a docket of preemption, 
not originally intended by either the au- 
thor of the act or the Congress which 
passed the legislation, and since the 
passage of the act, never before invoked 
to take from the State its right to prose- 
cute for sedition. 

No one seems concerned that the 
checks and balances so sacred to our 
forefathers, are now sacred only to the 
Congress. Neither the executive nor 
judicial branches of this Government 
longer recognize, or subscribe to original 
conception that each branch of the Gov- 
ernment, supreme in its own sphere, 
would be checked by the other branches. 

It concerns me here that some of those 
who propose this legislation, or support 
it, are so blind as to its effects. Either for 
political expediency, or for a cause they 
believe just, but which promises as its 
impact injustice to all America, they 
blindly follow Attorney General Brownell 
on his civil-rights bill. 

The dissenting opinion by Mr. Justice 
Reid, Mr. Justice Burton, and Mr. Justice 
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Minton, recognized the necessity for ad- 
herence to constitutional principles, and 
quoted from Chief Justice John Marshall 
and others, whose real thinking on the 
Court was to preserve the Nation. They 
repeated, for the Nation, from title 18, 
section 3231 of the United States Code: 


Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof 
(18 U. S. C. 3231). 


These dissenting Justices knew, and 
perhaps other know, that it is necessary 
that a State have adequate penal law. 


To interfere with the penal laws of a State, 
where they * * * have for their sole object 
internal government of the country, is a 
very serious measure, which Congress can- 
not be supposed to adopt lightly, or incon- 
siderately. * * * It would be taken deliber- 
ately, and the intention would be clearly and 
unequivocally expressed (Cohens v. Virginia 
(6 Wheat. 264, 443) ). 


Finally we find this in the opinion: 


The law stands against any advocacy of 
violence to change established governments. 
Freedom of speech allows full play to the 
processes of reason. The State and national 
legislative bodies have legislated within 
constitutional limits so as to allow the wid- 
est participation by the law enforcement 
officers of the respective governments. The 
individual States were not told that they 
are powerless to punish local acts of sedi- 
tion, nominally directed against the United 
States. Courts should not interfere. We 
would reverse the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 


Now you must remember, considering 
this Nelson case, that the Department of 
Justice, through the Solicitor General 
of that day, now a distinguished jurist, 
filed a brief, as a friend of the Court, and 
our United States Government took the 
position, before the Court, that the Smith 
Act did not supersede or preempt the 
Pennsylvania Sedition Act. I quote 
from page 5 of the argument of the 
Solicitor General: 


The Smith Act itself and its legislative 
history are barren of any suggestion that 
supersedure of similar State laws was in- 
tended. On the contrary, there is clear evi- 
dence that Congress was well aware of the 
existence of the State legislation and there 
is no evidence that it intended the Smith 
Act to affect such legislation. Moreover, the 
Smith Act is included in the Federal Crimi- 
nal Code as reenacted in 1948, which in- 
cludes a general saving clause to the effect 
that nothing in the code “shall be held to 
take away or impair the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the several States under the laws 
thereof” (18 U. S. C. 3231). 


Then the Solicitor General knew the 
inherent dangers in decisions such as 
was issued, and on page 7 of that brief 
I find the following language: 


Moreover the field is that of criminal jus- 
tice, which, in our Federal system, is pri- 
marily committed to the care of the States. 
This Court has stressed that it will not 
lightly infer that Congress, by the mere 
passage of a Federal act, has impaired the 
traditional sovereignty of the States. Allen- 
Bradley v. Board (315 U. S. 740, 749). It is 
settled that there is no constitutional ob- 
stacle to the punishment by both the States 
and the United States of the same acts. 


Further on page 16 of that brief I find 


the bold statement in bold print: 


Congress has not preempted the field of 
punishing seditious activities, 
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Let us recollect also, that there was 
no showing, in the Nelson case, that the 
State statutes as administered by the 
State, in fact was an obstacle to the ac- 
complishment of the full purposes and 
objectives of the Smith Act. If such 
appeared, Congress would be free to 
eliminate such conflict. 

The concluding statement in the brief 
spells out the dangers involved. The 
usurpation of the powers of Congress by 
the Court was predicted, and has hap- 
pened. We have done nothing about it. 
The Communists do not want us to do 
anything about amending the Smith Act 
so that the States can prosecute also. 
They are happy and satisfied. They 
know that the Congress is close to the 
people, and that once the inherent powers 
of any branch of this Government is 
undermined, the Government as a whole 
is weakened. I quote from the brief 
again: 

We have spelled out in this brief our rea- 
sons for concluding that Congress has not 
sought to displace State legislation prescrib- 
ing advocacy of the violent overthrow of 
Government. Doubts as to the wisdom of 
such legislation or the possibility that it 
might be abused in practice should not be 
permitted to obscure the fact that within 
an area such as this, were Congress and 
not the courts to determine, within the 
constitutional framework, the extent, if any, 
to which the traditional sovereignty of the 
States must yield to the paramount Federal 
power. We have found no indication, express, 
or by implication, that Congress has at any 
time considered it in the public interest to 
displace State sedition laws. Of course, 
should it at any time appear to Congress 
to be in the public interest to limit the 
operation of such State laws, Congress is 
free to legislate to that end. The problem, 
if there be one, is a legislative problem to 
be dealt with by Congress. 


For years the election laws have been 
the exclusive sovereignty of the States. 
Whenever any difficulty over election 
arose, it was handled in the State court, 
under proper authority and proper de- 
cree. There is no necessity of changing 
form and practice of Government in this 
regard. 

But, some would say, the States have 
the right to handle elections, and this 
bill is designed at civil rights, instead of 
elections. I tell you that the States do 
have the right to hold elections, and to 
legislate concerning them, and I also tell 
you that this bill is designed to break 
down those rights, along with the pur- 


-ported civil rights theory of the bill. 


Some may say, Well, Mr. Brownell 
would never do anything like that. I 
do not pass on that here, but who can 
say who will be Attorney General next, 
and what his motives may be, or whether 
the Communists will “slip one in on us,” 
as they have done in other instances, 
namely, Alger Hiss. 

We have been talking about the Smith 
Act, and the doctrine of preemption. 
While it may not be the intent of the 
legislation, and the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee might well write 
the court that it was never the intention 
of this legislation to preempt the rights 
of the States over elections, the men 
across the way might do like they did in 
the Steve Nelson case, disregard what 
the lawyers call stare decisis, which 
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means the guiding opinions of former 
years, and usurp the powers of Congress 
again to preempt the Federal Govern- 
ment into the election field. Then, what 
happens? 

We know of the lust of power, we men 
who serve in the Congress. We have seen 
it through the years, some of you have 
had far more experience along this line 
than I ever hope to have. Suddenly there 
is thrust in the hands of the Attorney 
General of the United States—and he 
controls most of the District Attorneys, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
a bureaucracy waiting to do his will—the 
duty or opportunity to stop a series of 
elections which will determine the con- 
trol of the Congress, the naming of the 
President, or else, and he finds himself 
in a position of great power—he decides 
to capitalize upon it. The probabilities 
and possibilities are fantastic, but they 
are there. 

But you are going to say to me that our 
Supreme Court, in past years has said 
that the States have the right to deter- 
mine the manner and means of voting, 
except where there is discrimination. 
But I tell you that the decisions have im- 
plication, from which decisions, or pre- 
emption, such as the Steve Nelson case, 
could easily be drawn. 

The power of Congress to legislate on 
the subject of voting at purely State 
elections is entirely dependent upon the 
15th constitutional amendment, and is 
limited by such an amendment to the 
enactment of appropriate legislation to 
prevent the right of a citizen of the 
United States to vote, from being denied 
or bridged by a State on account of race, 
color or condition; since the amendment 
is, in terms, address to the action by the 
United States or a State, appropriate 
legislation for its enforcement must also 
be addressed to State action, not to the 
action of individuals—Carem v. U.S. (121 
Federal 250, 57, C. C. A. 486, 61 L. R. A. 
437). 

In a case from my own State, South 
Carolina in 1871, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that Congress has the power to 
interfere for the protection of voters at 
Federal elections, and that power existed 
before the adoption of the 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution—uw. S. 
v. Crosby (Federal Case 14, 893, 1 
Hughes 448). 

The power of Congress to legislate 
upon the right of voting at State elec- 
tion rests upon the 15th amendment, and 
is limited to prohibitions of such dis- 
crimination by the United States, the 
States, and the officers, or others claim- 
ing to act under color of laws within the 
prohibition of the amendmenut—w. S. v. 
Amstein (6 Federal 819 (Indiana 1881) ). 

In case of U. S. v. Lackey, Kentucky 
decision originally (99 Federal 952, 107 
Federal 114, 46 Circuit of Appeals, 189, 53 
L. R. A. 660, 21 Supreme Court 925, 181 
U.S. 621, 45 Law Edition 1032), our Court 
has held that the 15th amendment was 
meant to guarantee and secure to the 
Negro as such the same right to vote that 
the white man, as such, has; and under 
the power conferred upon Congress to 
enforce the same by appropriate legisla- 
tion, any legislation having in view the 
sole object of protecting that right, if 
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adapted to that end, not otherwise un- 
constitutional, is valid. 

These then are the implications. 

Just suppose for one instance, that a 
State was marginal in some Federal elec- 
tion. A person of design, upon affidavits, 
could be informed that the election 
commissioners of the State, and of the 
various subdivisions of the State, were 
about to engage in some activities 
which would prevent some alleged seg- 
ment of the population from voting. Im- 
mediately, in order that the State be out 
cf the picture insofar as the election was 
concerned, injunctions, or writs, could 
issue, under the guise of civil rights and 
under this legislation, against those in 
charge of the election. After the elec- 
tion was over it would not make any 
difference, but confusion would come 
rampant, and the worst in American 
conception become possible. 

It would do us no good to claim the 
State court had jurisdiction. 

I know of no State which does not have 
adequate election laws. There is no com- 
plaint, openly in the bill, to this end. 

But if we have been preempted in the 
field of sedition, is it not possible we will 
be preempted in the field of election? 

It may appear to you that I have made 
here a lawyer’s argument. I admit that 
I have, but this bill has come from the 
Judiciary Committee, whose members 
are acknowledged leaders of the legal 
profession, but I have endeavored to put 
it in language the other businessman can 
understand. 

In order to accomplish preemption, in 
the Steve Nelson case, the Supreme 
Court of the United States overlooked 
similar questions which had been before 
the Court from other States. 

In Gitlow v. New York (268 U. S. 652), 
the Court said: 

And the State may penalize utterances 
which openly advocate the overthrow of the 
representative constitutional form of govern- 
ment of the United States by violence or 
other unlawful means. (People v. Lloyd (304 
Illinois 2324) ). See also, State v. Tachin (92 
New Jersey Law 269, 274); and People v. 
Steelik (187 California 361, 375). In short 
this freedom does not deprive a State of the 
primary in an essential right of self-preserva- 
tion; which, so long as human governments 
endure, they cannot be denied. 


Whitney v. California (274 U. S. 357 
(1927) ) was a case in which the United 
States Supreme Court sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the California statute 
which made it a felony for anyone know- 
ingly to become a member of any organ- 
ization advocating unlawful acts of force 
and violence as a means of accomplish- 
ing change in industrial ownership or 
any political change. 

In Gilbert v. Minnesota (254 U. S. 325 
(1920)), the Supreme Court upheld a 
Minnesota statute making it a misde- 
meanor to advocate the citizens of the 
State should not aid or assist the United 
States in prosecuting or carrying on a 
war. 

As Pennsylvania was denied and de- 
prived the right of prosecution, so may 
your State, and mine, be deprived of 
the right of having its own election law, 
and the doctrine of preemption takes 
us further down the road toward stat- 
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ism, and, eventually, socialism and de- 
struction. 

In Rochin v. California (342 U. S. 165) 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter said: 

In our Federal system the administration 
of criminal or justice is predominately com- 
mitted to the care of the States. 


In Jerome v. The United States (318 
U. S. 101 (1943)), Mr. Justice Douglas 
said: 

Since there is no common-law offense 
against the United States, the administra- 
tion of criminal justice under our Federal 
system has rested with the States, except 
that criminal offenses have been explicitly 
prescribed by Congress. In that connec- 
tion, it should be noted that the double- 
jeopardy provision of the fifth amendment 
does not stand as a bar to Federal prose- 
cution though a State conviction based on 
the same acts has already been obtained. 


In his argument in the Steve Nelson 
case, the distinguished attorney general 
of Pennsylvania contended that the 
States have always had and still have 
the power of self-preservation, and this 
includes the power to prohibit advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence. He went on to 
say that for Congress to occupy the 
field and supersede the State’s sedition 
law would completely reverse the well- 
established principle just discussed and 
deprive the State of the right to protect 
this very existence, its right of self- 
preservation. 

Can you not see what may happen? 
Perhaps it is designed. This legislation 
bows the head of Uncle Sam to an or- 
ganization known as the NAACP. I þe- 
lieve that it is a known fact that the 
Communist support, help in every way 
they can, and promote the NAACP. 

I do not intend any implication to the 
authors of the bill that they are other 
than sincere American Congressmen. 
But the legislation is unnecessary; it is 
dangerous, and may well be the means 
toward the end of our system of free 
election. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
one knows little about a particular prob- 
lem unless he has lived with it. Since 
the Negro seems to be the subject of this 
legislation, I, having lived in his midst 


all of my life, believe I know something | 


about him. Sponsors of this bill actu- 
ally know little about our colored people. 
Their espousal of the bill is simply an 
expedient in the realm of make- 
believe—an attempt to make the Negro 
believe that he is acceptable to them in 
all respects, socially and otherwise. The 
object is to curry political favor. A cas- 
ual glance at the ghettos of northern 
cities belies their statements. There the 
colored man is shunted further away 
from the white society than he is in the 
most segregated southern community; 
and when he does settle in a northern 
white community the whites flee the 
neighborhood in frenzied horror. 

There are some who espouse the idea 
of enforced association between the 
races. Social contact between people of 
different races, or even within a single 
race, must be by mutual consent, of mu- 
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tual desire, and of mutual will if it is to 
succeed. The mere passage of a law will 
not make people happy with one an- 
other. Unfortunately, however, there is 
a segment of our society which always 
shouts, ‘‘There ought to be a law,” when 
they observe something they profess to 
be wrong. And if their position is one 
which can be pressed via political chan- 
nels, as is the pending bill, the machin- 
ery is promptly set in motion. By po- 
litical coercion and the enactment of 
laws they are trying to make us all 
alike—socially, economically, culturally, 
spiritually, and in every manner known 
to man. That is the objective. 

Enforced integration, enforced social 
mingling, enforced association of any 
kind or character can never be a suc- 
cess. It makes no difference: whether 
the effort is made between the races or 
within any particular race. The human 
being just happens to have individual 
and discriminating tastes. And these 
he will have throughout the ages. Laws 
will not change man’s individuality. 
Laws will not change his color or his 
characteristics. 

People of different races, different 
colors, and even of different faiths, seg- 
regate themselves. Every large Ameri- 
can city has its racial segregated areas, 
although they are not referred to as 
such. It is not uncommon to find sec- 
tions of our cities which are completely 
Jewish, or Protestant, or Catholic, or 
Chinese, or Negro, and so forth. It all 
comes from the desire of men of differ- 
ent races, colors, creeds, and character- 
istics to live among their kind. Per- 
sonally, I think that was the plan of our 
Creator. Had He intended us to all be 
alike—an amalgamated, mulattoed mix- 
ture of man—surely he would have so 
created us. 

Stripped of all of its lace and trim- 
mings, this bill is purely political. 
While there are those here who force- 
fully espouse integration and mixology, 
they will, after this debate is concluded, 
withdraw to their own circle and con- 
tinue their normal segregated way of 
living. 

Although I have personally discussed 
the bill with many Members of the 
House, I do not find many who are really 
serious about it. There is widespread 
admission throughout the House mem- 
bership that the measure is political. 
Everyone knows that without mention 
being made of it; and everyone also 
knows that if the vote were secret the 
bill would receive at most only about 50 
votes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if it be that there 
are those here who are serious and with 
whom civil rights is not a political issue, 
if they are serious about the desire to 
completely desegregate the country, if 
they are serious about accepting the 
Negro socially and in every other man- 
ner, then they should be willing to as- 
sume their fair share of the problem. 
There can be no dispute about the fact 
that a Negro problem does exist in our 
country; that it exists in each and every 
section where Negroes have collected in 
numbers; and that the problem is in pro- 
pornon to the number in each area or 
city. 
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Nine men of the Supreme Court, influ- 
enced by various forces, some well in- 
tended and some sinister, have told us 


that we must abolish segregation, thus. 


changing our way of life. For nearly 
200 years we have lived in peace with our 
black brethren in the South. True, 
many of our Negroes have poor living 
standards, but so do many of our white 

ople. I have observed comparable 
poor living conditions in Harlem, on Chi- 
cago’s South Side and similar sections of 
our northern, eastern, and western cities. 

The 1950 census will show that 70 per- 
cent of our country’s Negroes prefer to 
live in the South. If the situation _is so 
bad down there, if they are receiving 
treatment which is so unbearable, so in- 
tolerable, so inhumane, why is it that 
most of them continue to remain in the 
South? The fact that they do should 
be proof sufficient that their segregated 
life there is neither harsh nor undesir- 
able. There is no restriction on migra- 
tion to the North. 

It is noteworthy that practically all of 
the agitation for integration, for civil 
rights, comes from Congressmen of 
States which have no Negro problem or 
from States which have a limited Negro 
population due to residential segregation, 
but have a powerful Negro bloc vote. 

It would be a fine thing if those States 
who share their solution with the South 
would offer to share the problem. Let 
the State governments of those States 
whose representatives and press advo- 
cate integration and civil-rights legisla- 
tion, make available accommodations 
for the number of Negro citizens neces- 
sary to bring their Negro population up 
to the national average of 10 percent. 
This includes housing and employment, 
as well as school and church facilities. 

We will give their message wide pub- 
licity throughout she South so that our 
unfortunate segregated Negroes may mi- 
grate to their States. No fairminded 
American could object to this plan. 
Even the NAACP, the ADA, and both po- 
litical parties could throw their tremen- 
dous weight toward this solution of this 
national problem. The plan is logical, 
practical, humane, democratic, and 
sound. Our northern friends will be 
given an opportunity to practice the 
civil rights, the equality, and the inte- 
gration which they preach. 

Industrialized agriculture is leaving 
many Negroes in the South without work. 
Thousands of them are moving north- 
ward each month in search of employ- 
ment. I am told that Chicago alone is 
receiving as many as 3,000 per month, 
with comparable numbers to Detroit, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Washington, and other 
upcountry metropolitan areas. A great 
number are moving west, to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, and so 
forth. As the black hordes move in, our 
northern friends are having to dip deep- 
er for more and more tax money to pro- 
vide public services, housing, schools, and 
public welfare. Unfortunately, in the 
integrated North, East, and West, the 
Negro bears no larger share of the tax 
burden and cost of government than he 
does in the South. So, the problem is 
shifting but not.as rapidly as it should in 
order to effect equitable sharing among 
all cities and States of the country. 
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An examination of this debate might 
give would-be Negro migrants an ex- 
cellent clue as to what cities, congres- 
sional districts and States are extending 
the heartiest welcome. Of course, they 
cannot be too sure because we all know 
this is political. On the other hand, a 
degree of profound concern for the un- 
fortunate southern Negro might he 
gleaned from some of the Members’ 
statements. If so, it would be in the 
districts of those Members that the mi- 
gratory inclined Negro might well estab- 
lish a new residence. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing which con- 
cerns me tremendously about this bill 
is the apparent willingness of so many 
in this House to take another step—a 
serious step, if you please—toward a 
strong centralized Federal Government. 
We are rapidly getting away from the 
principles which our forefathers wrote 
into the Constitution and particularly 
the principle that the States have re- 
served unto themselves all rights not spe- 
cifically delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The snooping Federal Commission 
authorized by this bill, the personnel to 
be assigned to it, the additional person- 
nel to be assigned to the office of the 
Attorney General, the voluntary em- 
ployees of the Commission and all of the 
others that go along with this all-power- 
ful investigatory establishment—all pos- 
ing cs the protectors of civil rights—will 
be nothing short of an assemblage of 
powerful Federal meddlers and spies cre- 
ated for the purpose of tormenting, abus- 
ing, and embarrassing southern white 
people. 

It is clear that a governmental system 
containing investigators, spies, and Fed- 
eral agents and Federal injunctions is- 


sued by Federal judges, without charge, 


jury trial or hearing, against persons who 
are miles away and have never been in 
the presence of the court, is a far cry 
from the United States Government we 
knew only a few years ago. If this bill 
is passed by Congress and the machinery 
contained therein is put into effect, we 
will have a government that even Russia 
will envy. It will be simpler and far 
more honest just to pull the veil of pre- 
tense and hypocrisy aside and say we 
are adopting the Russian method of deal- 
ing with the people. Such methods as 
are proposed in the pending bill will 
leave the people at the mercy of Federal 
spies, to be robbed of their liberties and 
freedom of choice, for all time to come. 

I have noted with profound concern 
that it will be within the authority of 
the Commission to investigate allega- 
tions that citizens are being deprived of 
the right to vote by reason of religion. 
I am told that since no evidence was sub- 
mitted to the committee that any citizen 
was, because of religion, being denied 
such a right, the committee struck this 
authority from the bill but later rein- 
serted same by a very close vote. 

Who are the people and of what reli- 
gious faith do they belong that caused 
the committee to authorize such an in- 
vestigation? ‘The record is completely 
silent as to whom they are. We know 
that the bill is an appeal to curry favor 
with bloc voters but we do not know just 
what religious group it is with which 
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some are undoubtedly attempting to 
placate and curry favor. 

We are going far afield when we estab- 
lish a Commission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment armed with attorneys, agents, 
and spies and the power of subpena, and 
send it on a fishing expedition into the 
field of religion. And the followers of 
that faith which insists on the use of 
such power, when everyone knows that 
religious freedom in the United States 
remains inviolate, are asking for trouble. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that the time 
has come in this Congress when we play 
one race against another, religion 
against religion, section against section, 
and even man against fellowman. These 
are grave times through which our Na- 
tion is passing. The very supporting 
principles on which our Government was 
founded and on which it developed are 
being attacked, in a persistent and subtle 
manner, from all sides by organized and 
sinister forces. 

We are surrounded and engulfed in 
an atmosphere of so-called social science 
and one-worldisms. The masses of the 
people have been misled. They are not 
informed about what is taking place and 
for that reason they are not much con- 
cerned about the situation, They do not 
generally know that the provisions of our 
Constitution which guarantee their lib- 
erties are being whittled away by court 
decrees or are being abandoned, side- 
stepped, and by-passed. = 

In recent years large sums of money 
have keen provided by the foundations 
that have sprung up tax-free all- over 
the country to bring foreign Socialists, 
leftwing advocates and ideologists, and 
even Communists into our own country, 
together to labor for years to develop 
their un-American stuff and write a 
1,500-page book, The American Dilemma, 
a term for a necessary choice between 
equally undesirable alternatives; a per- 
plexing problem. This was done by the 
schemers for the purpose of selling the 
people on the idea, that our basic Gov- 
ernment is wrong; that our. Constitution 
is unfair and oppressive to the masses 
and ought to be changed as outmoded. 

The same social philosophers have in- 
duced the Supreme Court to minimize 
the provisions which retain to the States 
and to the people powers not delegated 
to the United States, and they have 
caused the Supreme Court and other 
Federal courts to overrule sound and 
well-considered decisions that have been 
the law of the land for generations. 
They have caused the Supreme Court to 
hand down decisions which were shock- 
ing to those learned in the law—the law 
under which our Nation in 170 years has 
grown to become the greatest nation the 
world has ever known. ‘These recent de- 
cisions by our present Supreme Court 
were based not on law and precedent, but 
solely on propaganda, sociological con- 
Siderations and modern scientific au- 
thority as developed and propounded by 
the social scientists, the one-world ad- 
vocates, the Communists and leftwing 
freethinkers. Such are the authorities 
cited by the Supreme Court for the new 
philosophy it adopted in its strange 
course on which it has launched our 
people. ? ` 
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It may be good and opportune that 
this civil rights question has come on 
for discussion at the present time. It 
may be that the publicity given the issues 
and the nationwide interest that has de- 
veloped through the attempt of certain 
minority and political influences to push 
through Congress such monstrous pro- 
posals brought forward by its advocates, 
will arouse the people from coast to 
coast, and from the North to the South, 
to the dangers with which they are con- 
fronted and cause them to rise up in 
their might while there is yet time and 
defend their dearest possession, the Con- 
stitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

This civil-rights business is all accord- 
ing to a studied and well-defined plan. It 


may be news to some of you, but the. 


course of the advocates of this legislation 
was carefully planned and outlined more 
than 45 years ago. Israel Cohen, a lead- 
ing Communist in England, in his A Ra- 
cial Program for the 20th Century, wrote, 
in 1912, the following: 

We must realize that our party’s most pow- 
erful weapon is racial tension. By pro- 
pounding into the consciousness of the dark 
races that for centuries they have been op- 
pressed by the whites, we can mould them to 
the program of the Communist Party. In 
America we will aim for subtle victory. 
While inflaming the Negro minority against 
the whites, we will endeavor to instill in the 
whites a guilt complex for their exploitation 
of the Negroes. We will aid the Negroes to 
rise in prominence in every waik of life, in 
the professions and in the world of sports 
and entertainment. With this prestige, the 
Negro will be able to intermarry with the 
whites and begin.a process which will deliv- 
er America to our cause. 


What truer prophecy could there have 
been 40 years ago of what we now see 
- taking place in America, than that made 
by Israel Cohen? The plan was outlined 
to perfection and is being carried out by 
politicians who have fallen into the trap. 
Many thousands in America today who 
are in no sense Communists are helping 
to carry out the Communist plan laid 
down by their faithful thinker, Israel Co- 
hen. ‘Truly, vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 

The grievances heaped upon the Colo- 
nies by George III and his Parliament 
sound almost like conditions in the 
United States Government today. They 
certainly would be very typical if this 
civil-rights legislation should become 
law. What were some of the grievances 
pointed out in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Quoting therefrom we find 
the following: 

He has erected a multitude of new Offices, 
and has sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people. 

He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our Consti- 
tution. 

Giving assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation (he is) depriving us in many cases, 
of the benefits of trial by jury. 


How striking the similarity. 

These are but a few of the complaints 
contained in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which brought on Revolution- 
ary War. It is now proposed to reacti- 
vate, by so-called civil-rights legislation, 
many of the evils mentioned, and to sur- 
render the wholesome provisions of the 
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law put into the Constitution by the 
Founding Fathers to protect the liberties 
of the people. 

I would seriously direct your attention 
to the right of trial by jury. No people 
can remain free and happy without it. 
This legislation plans to bypass and, by 
indirection, to rob the people of this right 
through scheme and trickery. It would 
substitute Federal district judges—some 
200 of them—to take the place of juries. 
These, with all the faults, frailties, prej- 
udices, and weaknesses common to hu- 
man nature, armed with the power of 
injunction to enforce their decrees, with 
the legal force of the Attorney General 
to prosecute in the name of the United 
States, would proceed against the help- 
less citizen as he is selected by the Attor- 
ney General to be placed upon the sac- 
rificial altar to satify some disgruntled 
person who might claim that he had 
been deprived of a civil right. Then 
by injunction such selected person would 
be summarily hurried off to prison with- 
out his constitutional right to trial by 
jury being exercised. He would not, as 
is the law in all criminal cases, be 
“presumed innocent until proven guilty 
beyond every reasonable doubt.” He 
would be subjected by his Government, 
on being selected by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to this cruel and oppressive pro- 
cedure. This is not America. Such leg- 
islation, if enacted and attempted to 
be enforced, I fear, would create a long 
period of unusual turmoil and oppres- 
sion. 

There was a period in England about 
1685 known as the “Bloody Assizes” 
when a Judge Jeffries, and others, who, 
because of their cruelties, arrogance, and 
oppressive procedures against the people, 
are looked upon with ignominy to this 
day. We are told by history that upward 
of 300 persons were executed after short 
trials; that very many were whipped and 
imprisoned and fined; nearly 1,000 were 
sent to America to the plantations as 
slaves. History tells us that through the 
ages where justice is attempted to be ad- 
ministered in criminal or quasi-criminal 
matters without the right of trial by 
jury that oppression is the ultimate re- 
sult. From what we have already seen, 
and this thing is not yet started, we 
could expect nothing better in America 
over the years. 

The right of trial by jury is of ancient 
origin. It developed in England during 
the Saxon period before the coming of 
the Normans. Most authorities say it 
was first used extensively about 886 dur- 
ing the time of Alfred the Great. In the 
Magna Carta—1215—juries were insisted 
upon as the great bulwark of the peo- 
ple’s liberties. The historian Redpath 
tells us: “In general terms Magna Carta 
was intended by its authors to prevent 
the exercise of arbitrary authority over 
the subjects by the English king. The 
royal prerogatives were limited in sev- 
eral particulars so that it became im- 
possible, save in violation of charter 
rights, to practice despotism. Of the 
positive rights conceded and guaranteed 
in the charter, the two greatest were 
habeas corpus and the right of tria] by 
jury. The first was the salutary pro- 
vision of the English common law by 
which every free subject of the kingdom 
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was exempted from arbitrary arrest and 
detention; and the second was that 
every person accused of crime or mis- 
demeanor should be entitled to a trial 
by his peers in accordance with the law 
of the land.” 

This was the first firm foothold the 
people obtained against the autocratic 
power of the kings. The right of trial 
by jury has gone through many struggles 
with despots and those who are un- 
willing to risk juries doing the things the 
ruling political class wants done. The 
right of trial by jury is a shield, and the 
only safeguard and guaranty of the 
people against. oppression. Should this 
right be removed from the people, for 
whatever excuse offered, the keystone 
to the arch of their liberties is taken 
away and the superstructure of their 
freedom would surely crumble. Federal 
courts, with injunctive power to enforce 
their decrees was never the plan of the 
framers of the Constitution for the 
Government of America. 

I submit that this bill should be de- 
feated; and, to say the least, it should 
not pass without fully safeguarding the 
rights of our citizens by assuring them 
of a trial by jury. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, 
at the proper time, I intend to offer an 
amendment to this bill to strike out sec- 
tion 121 of part III. This is a matter of 
great concern not only to the people of 
my district, but to our citizens all over 
the country. 

I am opposed to all of the provisions of 
H. R. 6127. I am opposed to the entire 
bill for the reasons which have been 
so ably stated by its opponents in the 
course of this debate. Of particular con- 
cern to me, however, is section 121 of 
part III of this bill. This section pur- 
ports to empower the Attorney General 
to institute civil actions for redress or 
injunctive relief in cases in which it is 
alleged that persons have engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that persons are about to engage in ac- 
tions or practices in violation of the civil 
rights of other individuals. 

As many of you know, I represent the 
Ninth Congressional District of Alabama. 
This district comprises Jefferson County 
and the city of Birmingham. Birming- 
ham is recognized throughout the coun- 
try as the industrial center of the South- 
eastern States. With a population of 
over 600,000, we play a vital role in the 
industrial economy of this country. In 
fact, we produce 9 percent of the total 
iron and steel production of the coun- 
try and, believe it or not, 80 percent of 
the cast-iron pipe. My district is one of 
the few economically complete districts 
in the Nation. I have 70,000 members of 
organized labor numbered among my 
constituents and I also have the man- 
agement for that labor located in my 
district. 

Because of the tremendous industrial 
and manufacturing activity in the Ninth 
District of Alabama, I, as as its Repre- 
sentative, have a great deal in common 
with many of the northern Congressmen 
on my side of the aisle who represent 
labor districts in northern cities and also 
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many of the Members on the other side 
of the aisle who count among their con- 
stituents sizable segments of the indus- 
trial management of this country. 

It is my contention that section 121 of 
part III of H. R. 6127 applies to labor- 
management relations just as it applies 
to race relations and, if you will bear with 
me for a few moments, I would like to 
explain to you why I have this view. 

Section 121 reads as follows: 

Sec. 121. Section 1980 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1985) is amended by adding 
thereto two paragraphs to be designated 


“fourth” and “fifth,” and to read as follows: ` 
“Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 


gaged or there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that any persons are about to engage 
in any acts or practices which would give 
rise to a cause of action pursuant to para- 
graphs first, second, or third, the Attorney 
General may institute for the United States, 
or in the name of the United States, a civil 
action or other proper proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for a 
permanent or temporary injunction, restrain- 
ing order, or other order. In any proceeding 
hereunder the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

“Fifth. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shail 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.” 


You will note that this section refers to 
paragraphs first, second, and third of title 
42, United States Code, section 1985, and 
adds paragraphs fourth and fifth. In 
order to better understand what I am 
talking about, let me read paragraph 
three of the existing law, title 42, United 
States Code, section 1985. It says, among 
other things: 

If two or more persons conspire for the 
purpose of depriving any person of the equal 
protection of the laws or of equal privileges 
and immunities under the laws, the party so 
injured or deprived may have an action for 
the recovery of damages. 


As you will see, paragraph 3 makes no 
mention of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. It is not intended that the bene- 
fits of this section should be extended 
only to those who lave been deprived of 
the equal protection of the laws because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
In fact, beginning in 1877, the Supreme 
Court—in what have been called the 
Granger cases—applied the 14th amend- 
ment and statutes enacted pursuant 
thereto to all “persons,” including cor- 
porations. In the case of Yick Wo v. 
Hopkins (118 U. S. 356 (1886)), the 
Court, acting through Chief Justice 
Waite, settled once and for all the ques- 
tion of the extent of the 14th amendment 
and of the existing civil-rights laws, 
using these words in the opinion: 

These provisions, i. e., equal protection 
of laws, are universal in their application, 
to all persons within the territorial juris- 
diction without regard to any differences 
of race, of color, or of nationality. 

It is a common misconception among our 
people that the i4th amendment and the 
present civil-rights laws apply only to those 
who have been deprived of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws because of race, color, 
or national origin. But this is not so. They 
apply to all persons, and all persons are pro- 
tected by them. This even includes cor- 
porations which have been defined, for the 
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purposes of the 14th amendment and civil- 
rights statutes, as “‘persons.” 


Mr. Chairman, you will note that in 
paragraph 3 of the present title 42, 
United States Code, section 1985, the 
term “equal protection of the laws” is 
used. Just what does this phrase mean? 
The Supreme Court long ago, in the 
case of Barbier v. Connolly (113 U. S. 
27 (1885)), defined it as the protection 
of equal laws. It requires—and I quote: 
That equal protection and security should 
be given to all under like circumstances in 
the enjoyment of their personal and civil 
rights. 


Based on what I have said before, I 
am sure that you will agree that the 
term “equal protection of laws” is not 
limited to race relations only. It em- 
braces all other personal and civil rights 
which have been extended to the people 
in this country by the Constitution and 
also by the laws of the United States. 

Now I get down to one of the major 
reasons why I oppose section 121 of part 
III of H. R. 6127. As I have said, the 
term “equal protection of laws” applies 
to all laws of the country which extend 
rights and privileges to citizens and 
other persons. The rights which I have 
particular reference to are those which 
were initially spelled out in the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act and later in the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, otherwise known as the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. These rights appear in title 29, 
United States Code, section 157. With 
your indulgence, I would like to read 
this section. 

RIGHT OF EMPLOYEES AS TO ORGANIZATION, 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, ETC. 

Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or protection, 
and shall also have the right to refrain from 
any or all of such activities. 


The first set of rights were extended 
by the Wagner Act, and the right to re- 
frain from activities first mentioned was 
extended by the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act of 1947. 

It is my contention that these rights 
conferred by the Wagner Act and the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
are included within the meaning of the 
term ‘equal protection of the laws.” 
These are laws of this country. 

Section 121 of part III of H. R. 6127 
extends to the Attorney General the au- 
thority to intervene in case of acts or 
practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action pursuant to the existing civil- 
rights laws. In other words, if two or 
more persons conspire to deprive another 
of equal protection of the laws, the At- 
torney General may institute a civil suit. 
He can do this without the consent of the 
alleged aggrieved party and even over his 
strenuous objection. 

The Attorney General is given by this 
section 121 the authority to intervene in 
matters involving violations of the rights 
extended and conferred by the Wagner 
Act and the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. As I have quoted from 
these acts above, the right to join a labor 
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organization is one of these rights. Also 
is the right to refrain from joining a 
labor organization. These are only two 
of the rights which are conferred on em- 
ployees and employers by these acts; and 
if persons are deprived of these rights by 
others, they are denied the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

You can see what the result would be. 
All cases of complaints on behalf of a 
company against a union or a union 
against a company would he subject to 
intervention by the Attorney General. 
By giving the Attorney General this 
power, the bill, in effect, circumvents: 
the National. Labor Relations. Board,: 
which has a statutory jurisdiction over 
labor-management relations, and gives 
the Attorney General concurrent juris- 
diction with the Board. 

Section 121 of H. R. 6127 puts labor- 
management relations into the middle of 
politics. Instead of the Government be- 
ing the umpire, as it presently is, the bill 
would actually make it a party litigant. 
A politically minded Attorney General 
could use section 121 of this bill to de- 
stroy either union or management, de- 
pending upon what would best serve the 
interests of the administration of which 
he is a part. 

Let me give you an example. If an 
employee is fired for allegedly joining 
a labor union, he has a right guaranteed 
by the Wagner Act and as such, is de- 
prived of his equal protection of the 
laws. The Attorney General could sue 
the company for this deprivation and 
have the unlimited resources of the 
country at his disposal. 

On the other hand, if a union allegedly 
violated the rights of employees to re- 
frain from joining labor organizations, 
as granted in the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, they will have 
been deprived of their equal protection 
of the laws. The Attorney General could 
file suits against the union, even with- 
out the consent of the alleged aggrieved 
employees, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 121 of this bill. 

These rights, which I have mentioned, 
are protected by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board as are all other rights and 
privileges guaranteed by the Wagner Act 
and the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. 

By plaguing either company or union 
with suits, the Attorney General could 
destroy or bankrupt either or both. This 
double-edged sword which is created by 
section 121 of H. R. 6127 could be used 
to persecute and hamstring labor or 
management, depending on what best 
suited the administration in power at 
that time. H. R.6127 is a dangerous bill 
in many respects and I feel that one of 
the most important of these is the effect 
which section 121 will have in putting 
eh ie i relations into poli- 

ics. 

In my humble opinion, the members 
of the committee from the North and 
West would do well to give careful con- 
sideration to the arguments I have pre- 
sented. I believe that these arguments 
have force and substance and that H. R. 
6127 will have a serious effect on our 
traditional concept of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Who knows, but that, if 
this bill is approved by the House and 
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the Senate, and is signed into law by the 
President, a year or so from now those 
who are presently supporting this legis- 
lation may come back into Congress cry- 
ing for its repeal. I wouldn’t be at all 
surprised. 

It is for the reasons I have outlined 
that I intend to offer an amendment, 
at the proper time, to strike section 121 
of part III from this bill, H. R. 6127. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the geatleman from 
North-Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, we 
are told that the bill now under con- 
sideration, H. R. 6127, is a bill designed 
to protect the civil rights of persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. President Eisenhower and At- 
torney General Brownell have vigorously 
proclaimed that this legislation is nec- 
essary if the citizenship of this Nation 
is to enjoy full civil rights. 

At the outset, I would like to make 
one thing abundantly clear: the people 
of the southern part of the United States 
are not depriving any persons of their 
constitutional and civil rights as has 
been so recklessly asserted by the Pres- 
ident, the Attorney General, and the 
proponents of this legislation. 

I believe that I can speak with some 
authority on this subject because of the 
experiences I have had in my private 
and professional life. 

It has been my privilege to serve as a 
member of the North Carolina General 
Assembly where the problems of our 
entire citizenship were dealt with on the 
legislative front. It was my further 
privilege to serve for 11 years prior to 
entering the Congress in January of this 
year as district solicitor—which position 
is referred to in other States as district 
attorney—where an intimate associa- 
tion with the problems of all the people 
in the criminal courts was had. 


In neither the legislative nor the ju- 


dicial field did I find that there was any 
expression or any intimation on the part 
of any of our people to deprive their 
fellow citizens of the full rights of citi- 
zenship. 

Needless to say, through my interest 
in the political life of the State, I had 
the further opportunity to observe the 
attitude of the people of the South to- 
ward the voting privileges of members 
of our society. In that field there has 
been no limitation imposed by law, cus- 


tom, or practice upon the people in any = 


social, religious, or racial group in the 
State of North Carolina. 

The State of North Carolina has been 
a leader in the Nation in the field of edu- 
cation. It would be of interest to the 
members of this body to know that the 
public schoolteachers of North Carolina 
are paid salaries on a schedule which 
results in the average Negro school- 
teacher in North Carolina earning higher 
compensation for their services than is 
earned by the average schoolteacher who 
is a member of the white race. Also, you 
will find that for many years members 
of the Negro race have served as mem- 
bers of the State board of education—the 
governing body for the educational pro- 
gram provided by the State of North 
Carolina. 
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- I would further point out to my friends 
of the House that practically every major 
city in the State of North Carolina has a 
member of the Negro race upon the city 
council or governing body. In my own 


city one of our outstanding Negro citizens: 


is now serving his fourth term on the 
city council and has in the past served 
as treasurer of the city. He was elected 
by his white colleagues to this post. 

How many of you members from sec- 
tions outside of the South can say that 
your people have been as considerate to- 
ward the members of the Negro race as 
has been true in North Carolina? 

Much has been said in my private con- 
versation with members of this body 
from other sections of the country about 
Negroes serving on the juries in the 
South. These questions by intelligent 
and information-seeking men lead me to 
the inescapable conclusion that there is 
an aura of complete misunderstanding 
hovering over the Members of the House 
who have not had firsthand opportunity 
to observe the true picture. 

During my 11 years as prosecuting at- 
torney in the 14th judicial district of 
North Carolina, I can say to you that 
there was never any discrimination in the 


_ selection of jurors by reason of race, sex, 


creed, or color. We had male jurors of 
both races. We had female jurors of 
both races. Seldom, if ever, was there a 
grand jury panel that did not have mem- 
bers of the Negro race. 

Perhaps you would be interested in 
the experience of several years ago 
which we had in the courts of my dis- 
trict. A Negro man was indicted for 
the capital felony of murder in the first 
degree arising out of the death of one 
of the fine white citizens of Mecklenburg 
County, N. C. The defendant was 
financially unable to provide his own 
counsel. The distinguished presiding 
judge appointed two attorneys to rep- 
resent him. One of those attorneys was 
a leading criminal lawyer of the white 
race. The other attorney was a Negro 
attorney of great learning and ability. 
The jury panel was composed of 8 white 
and 4 Negro jurors. In addition, the 
13th, or alternate juror, was a member 
of the Negro race. When the jury of 
12 commenced its deliberations it im- 
mediately elected as foreman and 
spokesman for the jury an outstanding 
Negro educator who had received his 
master of arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. This jury returned 
the verdict which carried with it the 
death penalty, and the defendant was 
later executed. 

I point this out merely to show the 
attitude of fair play which exists be- 
tween the races in my native South- 
land. This was not any unusual ex- 
perience, except that it involved the 
death penalty. Similar experience in 
lesser cases, as well as in other capital 
cases, is the rule, and not the exception. 

In 1954 while seeking reelection to 
the position of district solicitor, I was 
called upon to speak to an alliance of 
Negro clergymen in one of the cities of 
my district. After completing my pres- 
entation the chairman of the meeting 
asked if I would be willing to answer 
questions which some of the ministers 
would like to propound to me. 
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It was surprising to me to find that: 
the questions most on the minds of those 
Negro ministers was their belief that 
undue leniency was being shown to 
members of their race by the judges in 
the criminal courts of North Carolina. 
There was not one word of complaint 
that the members of the Negro race 
had been unfairly treated. The com- 
plaint which they expressed was that the 
courts were not dealing as firmly with 
their race as was being done with mem- 
bers of the white race. They felt that 
their race should be held accountable 
to the same extent as members of the 
white race, and in that view I concur. 

My friends, I could continue for many 
hours with examples and facts of the 
harmonious race relations which are now 
enjoyed in that section of this Nation 
toward which this vicious legislation is 
directed—the South. 

Do you believe in good race relations? 
Do you believe in fair play? If so, it 
is my firm conviction that you will not 
participate in foisting upon the Nation 
this legislation proposed by President 
Eisenhower and Attorney General 
Brownell in the language of H. R. 6127. 

No decent citizen of the South en- 
gages in the sort of conduct which this. 
bill seeks to prevent. Its very language 
is an afiront to the God-fearing, law-. 
abiding, Christian people of our section 
of the country. ` 

What does this bill purport to do? 
First, it would establish the Commission 
on Civil Rights. Second, it would pro- 
vide an additional Assistant Attorney 
General with no duties to perform other - 
than deal with the enforcement of the 
proposed legislation. Third, it would re- 
vise and amend the present civil-rights 
statutes that have been on the books 
for many years. And, fourth, it would 
seek to put the Federal Government in 
charge of every local election in this 
Nation. 

The appointment of such a Commis- 
sion would constitute an additional ex- 
pense to the taxpayers of the country 
and would confer no new authority upon 
the Federal Government in any respect. 
It would merely create a new group to 
make those investigations which can 
venti be made by the Department of Jus- 
ice. 

This Commission could become 
the greatest witch-hunting organization 
since the Salem massacre. It could be- 
come a gestapo organization which 
would breathe down the backs of the 
people of every area of this Nation. 

. It is my considered opinion that this 
Commission would be a stacked Com- 
mission which would close its eyes to 
the real problems confronting the peo- 
ple of this Nation and direct its atten- 
tion merely to the forcing of the socio- 
logical opinions of the membership of 
the Commission upon the people of the 
United States. 

-To the same effect is the provision for 
an additional Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. This is an unwarranted public of- . 
fice which the bill seeks to create and 
would constitute an unnecessary expense 
to the people of this Nation. 

_ The present Attorney General has full 
authority to recommend the creation of 
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additional positions of Assistant Attor- 
neys General. Such Assistant Attorneys 
General would be subject to the direc- 
tion and supervision of the head of the 
Department of Justice. Certainly it is 
not proper that there should be one per- 
son set up to engage solely in stirring up 
strife between the people of the various 
races in this Nation. 

The third part of the proposed act is 
the one which gives even greater con- 
cern to those of us who believe in con- 
stitutional government. It is noted 
that this provision of the bill would au- 
thorize the Attorney General of the 
United States “in the name of the United 
States” to bring a civil action and seek 
a permanent or temporary injunction 
against any citizen of the Nation whether 
the alleged injured citizen requested 
such proceedings or not. This portion 
of the bill further seeks to vest in the 
District Courts of the United States ju- 
risdiction of such proceedings, and, in 
effect, wrests the historic jurisdiction of 
State courts away from them and ig- 
nores the time-honored jurisdictional 
requirements which have normally ap- 
plied to Federal court jurisdiction. 

Have we reached the stage in our 
American life at which thinking people 
would destroy the constitutional right of 
trial by jury? 

Are the proponents of this legislation 
unwilling to recognize that the American 
system of having a cause adjudicated by 
a jury of 12 persons is worthy of perpetu- 
ation? 

Are the proponents of this legislation 
saying to the Nation that while we rec- 
ognize the labor unions have the right 
of trial by jury when injunctions are 
sought, that all other classes of our citi- 
zenship are not so entitled? 

Mr. Chairman, in trying thousands of 
cases in my capacity as an attorney and 
as District Solicitor I have on several 
occasions been shocked by the decision 
made by a particular jury. Many times 
I have felt that the State had made out 
@ case which pointed unerringly to a 
verdict of guilty. But on many occasions, 
to my great astonishment ,the jury, in 
the exercise of its authority, determined 
that the defendant was not guilty. To 
be sure, I experienced temporarily a 
sense of deep disappointment and felt 
that the jury had made a very bad mis- 
take. Then, upon mature reflection, I 
invariably came to the conclusion that 
the jury system has its frailties but that 
as a democratic institution it should be 
preserved. 

Human experience has divulged no bet- 
ter method of fairly, judiciously, and 
properly adjudicating claims between in- 
dividuals and between governments and 
individuals than the system of jury trial 
which we have so long cherished in this 
land of ours. 

Of course, we can point out cases 
which have shocked the public conscience 
when the verdict was returned. Is this 
sufficient ground for condemning and 
jury system? 

A few days ago my attention was at- 
tracted to a news story with reference 
to a criminal trial in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The defendants were charged 
with kidnapping a lady. The case 
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was tried in an atmosphere of great pub- 
lic interest. The jury determined that 
the defendants were not guilty. There- 
upon, according to newspaper reports, 
the presiding judge of that court in 
California expressed his shock and dis- 
approval of the decision made by the 
jury. But, my friends, I would un- 
hesitatingly predict that an inquiry of 
that trial judge would bring the answer 
that in spite of this decision which fail- 
ed to conform with his ideas of justice 
that he would still advocate the Amer- 
ican system of trial by jury. 

You and I as co-architects of the 
future course of this democratic govern- 
ment of ours have grave responsibilities 
which transcend political expediency as 
we arrive at a decision on this pending 
legislation. 

I am astounded that part 4 of this pro- 
posed act would seek to put the Federal 
Government into control of the voting 
and ballot boxes of this Nation. It would 
do this through providing for injunctions 
by the Federal courts and Federal super- 
vision of elections. 

Are we to surrender to the Federal 


Government the right to regulate every: 


phase of human life? Is there any tan- 
gible evidence which would show that the 
States of North Carolina, California, New 
York, Oregon, or any of the other 48 
States have reached the point at which 
they are incapable of managing their own 
elections? 

The present Federal law is completely 
adequate to take care of any misconduct 
in the elections where there is an election 
involving a position in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. No further legislation in this 
field is needed. 

I observe that the proponents of this 
legislation casually point out some par- 
ticular instance in some community in 
the South where they contend that a 
member of some minority group has been 
deprived of the right to vote in an unlaw- 
ful manner. But, even in their great 
zeal they are unable to support their 
argument with valid proof that it is the 
custom, law, or practice. 

I can take you into any county in 
North Carolina at any election and show 
you three white people to each Negro 
person who feel that the election officials 
have not dealt fairly with them at elec- 
tion time in connection with their right 
to vote. This question frequently arises 
because of the lack of understanding of 
a particular person as to whether they 
are properly registered and also as to 
whether they are registered in the proper 
voting place. These questions are 
brought up at every election, but, unfor- 
tunately, no attention is paid to them 
unless it involves some member of a 
minority group. Then there is a great 
hue and cry by professional agitators 
who would try to make it appear that 
some misconduct was being engaged in 
by the local election board or officials. 

Let us be fairminded. Let us rec- 
ognize that all of the propaganda that is 
dispensed is not the gospel truth. And 
let us not indict the American people by 
the enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion which will cause our neighbors in 
other lands to interpret it as a recogni- 
tion of the truth of false accusations 
which have been hurled about so freely. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
urge all of our colleagues to approach 
the decision on this critical legislation in 
the light of the preservation of the way 
of life which has made this Nation great. 
Let me urge upon you that you not trade 
American principles for trumped-up 
arguments of political expediency in this 
time of great concern in this land of ours. 

America has prospered under. consti- 
tutional government. There are many 
who wonder how much longer constitu- 
tional principles can stand up against 
the onslaughts of our present Supreme 
Court and those in our legislative branch 
who would recklessly whack away time- 
honored principles. 

Mr. Chairman, in opposing this legisla- 
tion I am compelled to point out to its 
proponents that their entire thinking is 
based upon misinformation and false 
charges. 

There is no satisfactory evidence to 
support the position that this harsh and 
rash legislative act is needed. 

Its enactment will not merely penalize 
the Southland, as many seem to think. 
It will penalize people of good will in 
every section of the Nation. 

It will rise up to haunt those who today 
propose it because it is national in scope 
in spite of the apparent feeling of the 
proponents that it applies merely to one 
section of this Nation. 

I am opposed to H. R. 6127 and every 
part of it and urge that the Members of 
this body aid those of us who believe in 
constitutional principles and strike it 
down at the conclusion of debate. 

Mr. Chairman, as I conclude my re- 
marks I would express the hope thut in 
this atmosphere of great concern po- 
litically and otherwise we here today 
have the same courage as we approach 
our duty to our country and to its Con- 
stitution as we have had in other pur- 
suits as we have gone through life to 
meet those attacks upon our Nation and 
those things for which it stands. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of this bill, H. R. 6127. I 
am in favor of providing the means of 
securing and protecting the right to vote 
of any American citizen, whether he 
comes from Virginia or Ohio, whether 
he comes from New York or Mississippi. 
This bill is a far-reaching and explosive 
bill. This bill will determine whether 
we legislators have a pure heart to com- 
prehend our American people and the 
rectified will to choose our high course 
of action. 

I was impressed yesterday by the 
speakers of Mississippi and Virginia. I 
admired their forensic ability and was 
moved by their emotional appeal. I 
was impressed by the gentleman from 
Mississippi who declared that he was a 
Thomas Jefferson Democrat, and that 
we should not be the followers of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, but should follow 


_ Thomas Jefferson. 
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Well, let us analyze what he said. On 
July 4, 1776, the colonies declared their 
independence. The Declaration of In- 
dependence was written by the founder 
of the Democratic Party, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who among other things, declared 
“all men are created equal and endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Do the Negroes in Mississippi have lib- 
erty and the untrammeled right to vote? 
Do the Negroes have in the southern 
States of Texas, Mississippi, Virginia, 
Arkansas, and Alabama, those States 
which have poll taxes, the equal oppor- 
tunity to vote? Let us look at the record. 

The hearings in connection with the 
civil rights bill disclose very interesting 
and alarming situations—page 24. In 
Mississippi, a poll-tax State, in one 
county alone of 16,885 Negro voters, only 
147 were registered voters, and out of a 
population of 10,344 whites, over 3,000 
were registered voters. In Washington 
County, Miss., where 48,831 colored per- 
sons lived, only 126 were registered, while 
out of a total of 18,568 whites in the 
county, over 5,000 were registered. 

One fact is crystal clear. Through 
changes in election laws, through trick 
questions, through economic pressures, 
the number of colored persons who are 
permitted to vote are restricted. It was 
estimated in the spring of 1955 that Ne- 
gro registration had been reduced from 
20,000 to about 8,000.. In one county, 
Humphreys County, the number had 
dropped from about 400 to 91. 

What does this bill do? It simply pro- 
tects the Negroes’ right to vote in Missis- 
sippi, in Texas, in Virginia, in Alabama, 
in Arkansas, and throughout these 
United States. It permits our Govern- 
ment through our Attorney General to 
obtain an order to stop any man or group 
of men, or any local body, from inter- 
fering with the Negroes’ right to register 
and to vote. 

When you gentlemen talk about the 
sacred right of trial by jury, you raise a 
bogus issue, you raise a phony issue. 
You oppose this bill on the basis-of dis- 
trust and fear of our Federal judges, 
who are appointed by our President for 
life. I have confidence in our system 
of law. I have confidence in our Federal 
judges. I have faith in their integrity 
and in their honesty and in their wisdom. 

For 70 long years Congress has stood 
still and has not enacted any civil-rights 
law. Our progress in the field of civil 
rights has come from the Supreme Court 
of the United States and through our 
Executive orders. The legisiature has 
failed to act. Time has marched on and 
changes have occurred, but the Congress 
has not recognized the needs of an ex- 
panding America, the needs of a rising 
people. Let us show this Nation that 
we in Congress seek by legislative means 
the realization of our American dream— 
equality of opportunity for all. Pass this 
bill. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6127) to provide means of fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


REDUCTION OF BENEFITS RE- 
CEIVED BY CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
PARTICIPATING IN THE OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
FUND 
Mr.COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to extend my remarks at 

this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, sections 402 
and 403 of title 42 of the United States 
Code deal with the reductions of benefits 
received by those individuals participat- 
ing in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance who earn more than $1,200 in any 
one taxable year. 

The procedures for calculating and 
deducting extra earnings are very com- 
plicated and archaic, and in my opinion 
involve unnecessary administrative at- 
tention and expense. These costs are 
borne by the trust funds of social-secu- 
rity payments made by the participants 
in this program. . 

It is my contention that this is an 
insurance program as presently set up 
and operated and should not be contin- 
ued as a forced retirement system. Once 
a person fulfills his obligations to the 
program through payments and other 
qualifying provisions of age he should re- 
ceive full benefit without reductions be- 
cause of what he may earn, regardless 
ofi the amount. These are the twilight 
years of these persons, and the present 
restrictions are unnecessary and serve 
only as penalties to our aged who have 
borne the burden of labor during the 
preceding generation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which will amend title 
II of the Social Security Act so as to 
remove the limitation upon the amount 
of outside income which an individual 
may earn while receiving benefits there- 
under. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WALTER and include an article he 
wrote in a recent publication. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin and to include 
related matter. 

Mr. RoosEvELT and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Neat (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK) and to include extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
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table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


8.1141. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to donate 
to the Philippine Republic certain records 
captured from insurrectos during 1899-1903; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

S. 1408. An act to provide allowances for 
transportation of house trailers to civilian 
employees of the United States who are 
transferred from one Official station to an- 
other; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. 1535.: An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to make contracts for cleaning and 
custodial services for periods not exceeding 
5 years; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. 1799. An act to facilitate the payment of 
Government checks, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. ; 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock p. m.), under its previous 
order, the House adjourned until Mon- 
day, June 10, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


930. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “a bill to transfer certain property and 
functions of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

931. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as of April 30, 1957, pur- 
suant to Public Law 554, 82d Congress; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

932. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “a bill to amend the act of 
August 5, 1955, authorizing the construc- 
tion of two surveying ships for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

933. A letter from Ross, McCord, Ice & 
Miller, of Indianapolis, transmitting the 
annual report of the Board for Fundamental 
Education for the year 1956, which was pre- 
pared by George S. Olive & Co., independent 
certified public accountants, pursuant to 
Public Law 507, 88d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

934. A letter from the Deputy Postmaster 
General, transmitting a report on three 
occurrences of overobligation of allotments 
by operational units within the Post Office 
Department for the two postal quarters end- 
ed January 11, and April 5, 1957, pursuant 
to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U. S. C. 665); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

935. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “a 
bill to further amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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936. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
first report on the audit of the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, 1955-56; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

937. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide im- 
proved opportunity for promotion for certain 
officers in the naval service, and for other 
purposes”: to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R.7954. A bill relating to the 
exemption of furlough travel by service per- 
sonnel from the tax on the transportation 
of persons; without amendment (Rept. No. 
548). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 339. Joint 
resolution to waive certain provisions of sec- 
tion 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act in behalf of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 541). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 340. Joint 
resolution to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 542). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


‘Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 7988. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to 
make the educational benefits provided for 
therein available to all veterans whether or 
not they serve during a period of war or of 
armed hostilities; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R.7989. A bill to provide for the survey 
and establishment of the Glen Canyon rec- 
reation area in Arizona, Utah, and New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H.R. 7990. A bill to change the method 
of computing basic pay for members of the 
uniformed services, to provide term reten- 
tion contracts for Reserve officers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 7991. A bill to amend titles I, II, and 
III of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R. 7992. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7993. A bill to provide for Govern- 
ment guaranty of private loans to certain 
air carriers for purchase of aircraft and 
equipment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 7994. A bill to amend section 902 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, so as to prohibit certain practices re- 
garding passenger ticket sales and reserva- 
tions; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H.R. 7995. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to sell certain lands at the 
McNary lock and dam project, Oregon and 
Washington, to the port of Walla Walla, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 7996. A bill to amend section 2 (b) 
of the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 to 
exclude from coverage under such act certain 
corporations the entire income of which, less 
expenses, is turned over to an exempt organi- 
zation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 7997. A bill to amend section 31 of 
the Trademark Act approved July 5, 1946; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. R. 7998. A bill providing for a national 
advisory committee of county Officials to 
facilitate coordination of county highways 
in the Federal-aid highway system; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 7999. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the Union; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 8000. A bill to provide disability re- 
tirement benefits for civilian employees of 
the Government in certain additional cases; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 8001. A bill to alleviate conditions of 
excessive unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in depressed industrial and rural areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 8002. A bill to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R. 8003. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to increase 
the salaries of certain executives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 8004. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion, reporting, and disclosure of employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois: 

. H.R. 8005. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of an interest of the United States 
in and to fissionable materials in a tract of 
land in the county of Cook and State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H. R. 8006. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide increased Fed- 
eral matching of State old-age assistance ex- 
penditures thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H.R. 8007. A bill prohibiting lithograph- 

ing, engraving, or printing on envelopes sold 
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or furnished by the Post Office Department; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 8008. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACKE: 

H. J. Res. 354. Joint resolution to authorize 
the designation of October 19, 1957, as Na- 
tional Olympic Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. Res. 276. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the trial of Army Sp8c. William S. Girard 
by a Japanese court; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States to improve the channel from 
Panacea, Wakulla County, Fla., through King 
Bay and Apalachee Bay to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States calling 
for the relinquishment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of certain of its tax sources so that 
States will be revested with inherent taxing 
power to carry out their own traditional func- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


-Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 8009. A bill for the relief of Josef 
(Szaja-Szmul) Inowlocki; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8010. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Di Nardo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8011. A bill for the relief of Jacques 
Isaac Bukszpan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H.R. 8012. A bill for the relief of Aida 
Amnely Solis de Benitez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 8013. A bill for the relief of Zoi 
Volonaki Cicalo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 8014. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Edith Dorn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McINTOSH: 

H. R. 8015. A bill for the relief of the Harmo 
Tire & Rubber Corp.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 8016. A bill for the relief of John 
Constantine Fafalios; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 8017. A bill for the relief of Wiley J. 

Adams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Technical Assistance Is No Crash 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, we will soon have for consideration 
another so-called foreign aid bill. There 
is one phase of that program which, in 
my opinion, has considerable merit and 
I refer to technical assistance. This 
program was designed originally to serve 
much as our agricultural extension pro- 
gram has served the American farmer, 
only this principle would be applied to 
nations who desired assistance in the 
field of agriculture, health, and sanita- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, as the program has de- 
veloped over the years, technical assist- 
ance, as originally planned, has been los- 
ing its character and has become in- 
volved as part of a huge giveaway and 
is now mostly economic assistance. 

The administrators of this program 
have too often considered technical as- 
sistance as a crash program, one de- 
signed to bring quick and everlasting 
results, something akin to the spec- 
tacular. 

In 1953 it was my privilege to have 
been a member of a subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
which was authorized to visit the Middle 
East and check on the Arab refugee 
problem and also other programs that 
had been set up in that part of the world. 

During our visit to Egypt and specifi- 
cally Cairo the chief of the ICA mission 
at that time was anxious to show what 
had been done under his direction and 
he arranged a trip outside of Cairo for 
our inspection. In the automobile in 
which I was riding was the chief of the 
mission and an Egyptian who had sev- 
eral degrees from American universities 
and who had returned to his homeland 
to serve his people. On the way out the 
Egyptian and the American were dis- 
cussing phases of the work and the prog- 
ress being made at that time. I listened 
attentively while these two gentlemen 
talked and finally the chief of the mis- 
sion turned to me and he said, ‘“‘Congress- 
man, you have been very quiet. We have 
been doing all the talking.” My reply 
was that I had come to look and to listen 
but then I said, “However, I do have a 
question. Your conversation has been 
most interesting. My question is: ‘How 
long do you think it will take to achieve 
its objectives?’ ” 

Before the American could answer, the 
Egyptian replied quite promptly and vig- 
orously, “Oh, it’ll take about. 200 years.” 

My American friend and the chief of 
mission was flabbergasted. He turned 
to the Egyptian and said, “Oh, Doctor, 


you don’t mean that.” The doctor re- 
plied, “Well, itll take at least 100 
years.” 

We are not fooling our foreign 
friends—they are realists. It is time that 
we quit trying to fool the American tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Speaker, I relate this experience 
solely for the purpose of pointing out that 
a technical assistance program, if or- 
ganized as originally conceived, is a long, 
long time project. It can never be re- 
lated to the so-called crash programs. 


The Story of the Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable ELMER J. HOLLAND, recently wrote 
a newsletter which, in part, covers a 
subject which is all too little understood 
by many people. I am sure that it will 
be of great interest to many Members. 
Therefore, with the permission of Con- 
gressman HOLLAND, I am inserting it in 
the RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 


THE STORY OF THE MONTH—WAGES, PROFITS, 
PRICES 


Everyone who buys food and clothes—and 
a few of the luxuries—kKnows that it costs 
more to live today. 

Why? There are several reasons, but the 
one we always hear about, the one that 
gets the greatest blame, is that wages are 
too high. It is because of them that prices 
are so high. This is not true. 

The main reason for higher prices is that 
most of the big companies after granting a 
wage hike, increase the price of their goods 
many times more than the amount of the 
wage increase. 

Look at United States Steel. In 1956 steel- 
workers gained wage and fringe benefits of 
approximately 20 cents an hour plus a later 
cost-of-living adjustment of 3 cents an hour. 
These gains cost the steel corporation about 
$94 million—even if there had been no in- 
crease in output per man-hour (which re- 
duces cost of production). 

What happened? Steel prices were raised 
$8.50 a ton last year, and another $4 a ton 
this year. This totals to an increase of 
$12.50 a ton in cost of steel and brought 
in $340 million a year more for United 
States Steel. That new income amounts 
to 314 times the $94 million allowed in wage 
and fringe benefits. 

The steel price increase was passed on to 
all of us as purchasers of steel. They were 
felt in higher prices for food, which was 
canned; for automobiles; for transportation, 
for just about everything we buy as steel is 
used in every business and industry. 

The industry could have absorbed those 
wage and fringe benefit costs and still have 
reported enormous profits. But prices were 
raised and the unions were blamed because 
they secured better wages for steelworkers. 


As a result of the price hike, United States 
Steel will get $246 million more in gross 
profits, and they will get an extra $118 million 
in net profits after taxes, even after paying 
higher wages and better fringe benefits, 


Net profits after taxes for first 3 months in 


1955, 1956, and 1957 
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The more wages paid and better fringe 
benefits provided means higher profits be- 
cause the steel companies increase steel 
prices far more than enough to cover the cost 
of the higher wages and benefits. 

Look at Ford and General Motors, the 
giants of the auto industry. They said in 
1955 and 1956 prices would be higher on 
cars because they were forced to pay more 
wages. The gains in wages and benefits 
came to 20 cents an hour. However, in 1955— 
before prices were raised, but after the wage 
increase—General Motors’ profit, after taxes, 
was $1.41 for each man-hour for 400,000 em- 
ployees. Ford’s profit after taxes was $1.47 
per man-hour. 

You can see then, it is not the wages and 
fringe benefits that the big corporations pay 
that cause prices to go up. The true cause 
is the fact that the companies jump their 
prices far more than enough to meet the cost 
of wage and fringe benefits. 


Immigration Coatrols Spell National 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the National Republic, June 1957, issue: 


IMMIGRATION CONTROLS SPELL NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


(By Hon. Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Subcommittee on Immigration, 
U. S. House of Representatives) 

Another richly financed and highly organ- 
ized campaign against the basic principles 
of our American immigration policy is now 
in full force. This campaign strikes not 
alone at our immigration policy, but en- 
dangers both the national security and sound 
cultural development of our country. 

The number and type of immigrants com- 
ing into the United States has been a mat- 
ter of Federal concern for more than a cen- 
tury. Throughout all our history immigra- 
tion laws have been based on the premise 
that one of the first functions of sovereignty 
is control of both quality and quantity of 
prospective new citizens. The only yardstick 
in arriving at this determination has been 
the interest and welfare of the American 
people. Under international law, the right 
of every nation to control rigidly its im- 
migration flow is recognized universally. 

Immigrants coming into the United States 
are entering into the bloodstream of the 
Nation. It is like an injection into the 
bloodstream of an individual. It can be 
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beneficial to him, increasing his strength and 
vitality. But, if the injection is one of im- 
proper quality or improper quantity—it 
could be fatal. 

A comprehensive picture of our current 
problems cannot be presented without an 
outline of the historical background of 
American immigration. ` 

From the first settlement of the North 
American colonies to the end of the Revo- 
lutionary War in 1783, immigration to the 
New World was regulated, not by the colonists 
but by the governments of Europe. The 
interest of the European ruler was enhanced 
by the size of the population of his domain. 
The more abundant the labor force, the 
greater his power, and the more gold ac- 
cumlated in the royal coffers. Consequently, 
all European rulers tried to prevent the exo- 
dus of their subjects, the peons, who were 
already attracted by the magnificence of 
the wide open land and the opportunities 
beckoning from across the seas. 

The new settlers on this side of the At- 
lantic deliberately encouraged immigration. 
Here, more people meant more producers, 
more consumers, and more wealth to be 
extracted from the newly acquired soil and— 
last but not least—more people on the In- 
dian frontiers meant increased safety of life 
and property. 

It is estimated that in 1640, the popula- 
tion of the North American colonies num- 
bered 25,000 and by 1700, had risen to 
200,000. It took another 50 years to bring 
the population figure to the first million. 

When the Articles of Confederation were 
adopted in 1777, the population of the 
13 colonies was well over 3 million, and 
the first census taken in 1790 put it at 
4 million. About two-thirds of the white 
population were of English, Scotch, and 
Welsh origin; about one-third were Dutch, 
French, German, Scandinavian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. 

Except for a short-lived restrictive pericd 
created by the alien and sedition law of 
1798, immigration flowed into the United 
States unfettered by any legislation. The 
vast growth of the new American economy, 
its progression to the limitless frontiers of 
the West, and the ready acceptance of the 
newcomer by the thriving communities—al- 
ready established—exerted an increasing at- 
traction on poverty-stricken Europeans in 
the countries devastated by the Napoleonic 
wars. Recurring famines and the great in- 
dustrial revolution resulted in increased 
population pressures and caused a gradual 
relaxation of the restrictive attitude of the 
European rulers, who suddenly reversed 
themselves and began to encourage emigra- 
tion. 

As a consequence, the first official record 
of arriving immigrants, established in 1820, 
indicated that the population of the United 
States had jumped to almost 10 million 
persons. 

By that time public opinion in both Eu- 
rope and America became aroused by re- 
ports of appalling conditions on vessels 
carrying immigrants on the transatlantic 
journey. Thousands were crowded in steer- 
age space, where many died of hunger, thirst, 
and disease. In 1819, a law was enacted in 
the United States limiting the number of 
passengers a ship could carry, and prescrib- 
ing the minimum amount of water and food 
to be aboard. The master of every ship 
reaching our shores was called upon to re- 
port the number of passengers and their 
personal data, such as age, sex, occupation, 
and country of origin. Thus originated our 
first immigration statistics. 

The first legislative enactment which may 
be considered as relating to the quality of 
immigrants was passed in 1863. It pro- 
hibited Americans from carrying on the 
trade in Chinese coolies. Later laws, still 
qualitative in nature, established rules for 
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the exclusion of immoral persons, paupers, 
and criminals. 

A tremendous influx of Chinese immigrants 
after the discovery of gold in California 
prompted the enactment of the first Chinese 
exclusion law, in 1882. That trend of legis- 
lation continued, as witnessed by the enact- 
ment, in 1885, of a restrictive immigration 
measure aimed at prohibiting the importa- 
tion of cheap labor from abroad. 

A few years later, in 1891, Congress ex- 
cluded insane persons, persons likely to be- 
come public charges, felons, feebleminded 
persons, polygamists, and persons Saree 
of crimes involving moral turpitude. 

The ethnic pattern of our immigration be- 
gan to change in the last two decades of the 
19th century. About 1890, there appeared 
for the first time an appreciable number of 
immigrants from eastern and southern 
Europe. They came from the Balkans, Italy, 
and from Russia, where the czarist persecu- 
tion of Jews began to drive out refugees in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

These changes in the immigration pattern 
continued until after World War I. In the 
decade of 1871-80, almost 74 percent of our 
immigrants came from northern and western 
Europe, and only 7 percent from southern 
and eastern Europe. But, in the decade of 
1900-10, only 22 percent came from northern 
and western Europe, while immigrants 
originating in southern and eastern Europe 
contributed about 71 percent. 

It was about that time that the Congress 
turned its attention from qualitative re- 
strictions to quantitative restrictions. The 
first law establishing a ceiling on the num- 
ber of immigrants—a quota—was enacted in 
1921. The second quota law was passed in 
1924 and remained in effect with very little 
change until the enactment of the present 
law in 1952. 

The 1924 act established the much dis- 
cussed national-origins system, allocating 
to every national group a fixed proportion of 
immigrants based on that national group’s 
proportion to the total population of the 
United States as of 1920. The purpose was to 
expand the population in orderly fashion 
from year to year, with roughly the same 
proportion of each immigrant strain as pre- 
vailed in 1920. 

The 1952 law was not a step lightly taken. 
In final form the Walter-McCarran Act 
represented a comprehensive codification and 
modernization of some 148 immigration and 
naturalization statutes then on our books. 
The Congressional study group which pro- 
duced this codification had been at work on 
the problem since 1947. Scores of hardship 
inequities were ironed out-of the old hodge- 
podge of piecemeal legislation, as enacted 
during the preceding century. 

All countries of the globe were granted 
immigration quotas without discrimination, 
under a formula equally applicable to all 
areas, regardless of the color of the skin or 
the shape of the eyes of their inhabitants. 

At the same time, the new law made it 
infinitely easier to rid this country of 
foreign-born subversives, criminals, racket- 
eers, narcotic peddlers, professional gam- 
blers, and aliens oni had originally entered 
illegally. 

These, in brief, are the major features of 
the law so many fellow-traveler groups have 
been trying for 5 years to uproot and de- 
stroy. Few measures in all our national 
history have afforded the United States so 
much protection against criminal and sub- 
versive elements at so little cost. 

Nor may it be said that the law was 
passed by parliamentary sleight of hand, 
The bill passed the House on April 25, 1952, 
by a vote of 206 to 68. The Senate passed 
it by a voice vote on May 22. President 
Truman vetoed the measure on June 25. 
But on June 26 the House repassed it 278- 
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113, and on June 27 the Senate overrode the 
veto 57-26. The act became effective De- 
cember 24, 1952. Any measure enacted over 
a Presidential veto must command over- 
whelming national support. 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities disclosed in its 1956 annual re- 
port that the Communist Party has created 
or sponsored no less than 180 different fel- 
low-traveler organizations in the United 
States, having as their principle purpose 
the repeal or destruction of the Walter- 
McCarran Act. 

One of these organizations, styled the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born, has been formally branded. as 
completely. dominated by the Communist 
Party. It is also described as the oldest 
creation of the Communist Party still active 
in the United States. The committee re- 
port added: “The American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, while dealt with 
here as a single organization, is in fact a 
complex of organizations at times number- 
ing more than 300.” 

Three central policies of the law are under 
attack from this and other leftist groups. 
The international campaign for repeal seeks 
first to destroy the national-origins prin- 
ciple. Second, the repeal movement seeks 
to admit an estimated 1 million new immi- 
grants a year instead of the average of 225,- 
000 annually under the prevailing system. 
Third, the Communist-front section of the 
repeal movement seeks to strike out of the 
law every provision for screening immigrants 
for subversive activities or a“vocacy of rev- 
olutionary tactics in their native lands. 

History demonstrates clearly that there 
have been but few native Americans in the 
top ranks of the United States Communist 
Party. World-wrecking communism in 
America is purely an import. Without effec- 
tive immigration controls, communism easily 
might gain a free hand in America. 

No country in the world has received de- 
sirable immigrants more hospitably than 
the United States. Since World War II we 
have extended the hand of welcome to some 
1 million permanent immigrants, including 
recently many Hungarian refugees: from 
Communist terror, 

In addition, we have welcomed in tem- 
porary residence some 200,000 students from 
127 countries, many of these under direct 
grants from the United States Treasury. 

No American ever should allow himself to 
be chagrined that our immigration policies 
are in any way wanting in considerations of 
humanity and Christian decency. 

The sole purpose of our immigration con- 
trols has been to exclude undesirable crim- 
inal, revolutionary, and anarchistic ele- 
ments from the national bloodstream. 

Since the war, this country has taken one- 
third of all the displaced persons resettled 
throughout the world. We have but 6 per- 
cent of the world’s land area, but we have 
taken more than 33 percent of Europe’s 
refugees. 

The world’s population is growing in- 
finitely faster than jobs and food supply. 
Human fertility is heading for what the 
census experts call a “population explosion.” 
Japan today has 88 million people crowded 
into an area the size of Montana. Try to 
imagine, if you. will, half of the United 
States population living in Montana. 

Communist China has more people than 
she can count—somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 600 million. 

Here in the United States, our own popula- 
tion growth currently adds a new city of 
Chicago to our total every year. New jobs 
are needed to keep pace, 

It is not difficult to demonstrate statis- 
tically that our current population increase 
is entirely out of proportion to our rate of 
new capital accumulation. We have not yet 
begun to expand our production facilities, 
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housing, schools, and highways to accom- 
modate our own foreseeable population in- 
crease. Unless we do expand new capital 
plant steadily in step with population 
growth, every American citizen faces the 
prospect of a lower standard of living some- 
where in the not too distant future. Sound 
public policy would appear to dictate, there- 
fore, that population increase should be 
held rigidly in line with our traditional 
American conceptions of living standards, 
education, and opportunity. In this equa- 
tion our first consideration should be for the 
welfare of the American people. 

Larger immigration quotas by the United 
States could never hope to solve the world’s 
population problem. But careless handling 
of this explosive situation easily might 
undermine American prosperity and security 
for many generations. 

No land in the world shows higher regard 
than the United States for the rights and 
privileges of immigrant minorities. But this 
noble tradition does not mean that the 
American people are ready to turn the coun- 
try over completely to alien domination. 

American citizenship for immigrants never 
has been a right granted by our Constitution. 
It always has been a high privilege, to be 
earned and retained by earnest support of 
our inspiring American traditions of free- 
dom under law. 

Only thus may we hope to grow in national 
strength and moral stature. 

‘The importance of foreigners into a 
country that has as many inhabitants’as the 
present employments and provisions for sub- 
sistance will bear, will be in the end no 
increase of people, unless the newcomers 
have more industry and frugality than the 
natives, and then they will provide more 
subsistance, and increase in the country; but 
they will gradually eat the natives out. Nor 
is it necessary to bring in foreigners te fill 
up any vacancy which will soon be filled by 
natural generation.” (Benjamin Franklin.) 


Allies’ Policy Toward Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past week the citizens of the United 
States were dumfounded, if I may make 
it even stronger, shocked, when some of 
our stanchest allies deserted us on our 
fundamental position that Red China 
should be commercially quarantined 
from the Free World. I do not need to 
remind you that we adopted this policy. 
in regard to the Peiping regime because 
of China’s inhuman and barbaric treat- 
ment of Americans in China at the time 
the Communist masters assumed control. 

It was a policy of some 10 years’ dura- 
tion and our desertion by the British, 
French, Norwegians, and others of the 
Free World community serves to under- 
line the changing picture of America’s 
position today and what it amounted to a 
decade ago. 

At the time we adopted our no-trade 
policy, America’s position was secure as 
the financial and industrial giant on this 
planet. True, by loans, grants, and as- 
sorted forms of aid, we were able to 
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maintain adherence to the China boycott 
policy. Now, it is of some concern to me 
when I consider the fact that perhaps 
we, unwittingly, have weakened ourselves 
to a point where our erstwhile stanch 
friends see fit to disregard and turn away 
from a basic American foreign policy. 

During the 10 years in which we clung 
to commercial and diplomatic ostracism 
of the Communist masters of Russian 
and Chinese millions, we sacrificed a con- 
siderable portion of our own industrial 
capacity through liberalized tariff rates 
and trade agreements, in order to bol- 
ster and maintain the dollar balances of 
foreign countries. They, our allies, in 
turn used such dollar balances to come 
into our market for the purchase of ma- 
chine tools and heavy durable equipment 
which enabled them thus to manufacture 
goods for the world market and with 
their cheap labor undersell American 
manufacturers. 

It is my considered opinion that it will 
never be known just how much of Ameri- 
can manufacturing costs of producing 
this export material for foreign aid have 
been absorbed by the United States 
Treasury. It seems to me, however, that 
throughout the years there has been a 
steady stream of America’s wealth that 
has flowed outward in the form of gifts, 
grants-in-aid, and highly questionable 
loans. This growing stream is a highly 
important factor in high taxes which the 
American people are made to pay. 
Meanwhile, recipients of these gifts have 
attained the point of real, and, in some 
cases, crushing competition for the 
American businessman in world markets. 

As a result of these strengthened econ- 
omies, given sinew by successive admin- 
istrations pledged and devoted to con- 
tinue foreign aid, we are turning now to 
mass production of war materials for 
export purposes, hoping that such war 
materials will eventually give us firm re- 
cruits in our fierce determination to pre- 
vent extension outward of Russia’s Iron 
Curtain. This is, of course, a highly de- 
batable policy and only time can show its 
worth. 

A second result that has come to pass 
from our prosperous friends is that they 
have assumed various postures of diplo- 
matic independence which led to last 
week’s instant case of their desertion of 
the United States on the China question. 

I do not know what the will of this 
Congress will be on GATT and OTC but 
I do know that Members of this House 
will be under increasingly heavy pres- 
sure from producers of durable goods, 
international bankers and the prophets 
of “one world” in future weeks to lower 
tariff barriers and generally to launch 
this Nation upon something approach- 
ing free trade. When that day comes 
we will see a vast importation of foreign 
goods which will undersell products 
made at home. Thus our foreign 
friends will accumulate dollars to their 
credit in our own country with which to 
pay for the export materials which we 
supply them. 

It might be timely to point out that 
while it was a great blow to have our 
friends repudiate our Chinese policy, 
there occurred another event almost 
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parallel with it, which showed even bet- 
ter how anti-American blow the interna- 
tional winds. It was on Formosa that 
anti-American sentiment flared up into 
astonishing proportions, leaving even 
some of our most determined supporters 
of Nationalist China here on the Hill con- 
siderably shaken and taken aback. This 
riot occurred in one place where it had 
been almost automatically assumed that 
one of our best friends resided. If such 
violent anti-American feeling could 
flame up on Formosa, what of the situa- 
tion in other countries which have been 
shored up and sustained by American 
dollars and aid? 

It seems to me that much of what we 
have sought to accomplish in the way 
of a stable and peaceful world at such 
a staggering cost during the past post- 
war period may have come to naught. 
It is true that we have saved many a 
country from being gobbled up by the 
Russian bear but it is even truer that 
gratitude among nations, as among men, 
is a fragile thing. 

I do not believe that America can 
stand totally alone in a hostile world. 
To exist as a Nation we must have al- 
liances, but to have enduring and profit- 
able alliances we, as a senior partner, 
must be strong internally. Even now 
while we enjoy unprecedented prosperity 
there are disquieting but abundant 
signs that the time of reaping of the 
economic whirlwind may not be too far 
in the future. 

You may recall that during the week 
of May 12 the United States Treasury’s 
offer of several million dollars’ worth of 
bonds was a failure. While officially it 
was said that the low-interest yield was 
largely responsible for the lack of in- 
vestors, it may be an ominous sign that 
private capital is increasingly afraid of 
Federal securities because of the stagger- 
ing size of our $270-billion national debt. 
If that be true, then it means that public 
confidence in the fiscal policies of the 
United States Government has been 
severely shaken, and a shaken con- 
fidence in Government means a diminu- 
tion of confidence in our economy and 
the political machinery of the Republic. 

I think it is time for some stocktaking 
upon the part of those entrusted with 
making national policy. I, for one, be- 
lieve that the entire question of foreign 
aid should be gravely and thoroughly re- 
examined and a new assessment of its 
true worth as an instrument of foreign 
policy be arrived at. I believe, further, 
that some consistency should be restored 
to the operation of the Federal estab- 
lishment. By this I would strike a blow 
for the taxpayers by ruthlessly eliminat- 
ing waste and extravagance to the dou- 
ble purpose that we might effect tax re- 
ductions and apply some of our savings 
to a reduction of our overwhelming na- 
tional debt which hangs like the sword 
of Damocles over the heads of us all. 

With a strengthened economy and our 
domestic economic household put in 
order, America need have no fears for 
the future; our labor and industry, pos- 
sessing confidence in our way of life, can 
easily produce for the world market so 
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efficiently and cheaply that we can hold 
our own in any competitive situation. 
However, labor and industry, debilitated 
by the knowledge their taxes are being 
used to subsidize their competitors to the 
point where American goods can be un- 
dersold and shut out, have lost half the 
battle before it starts. 
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There is still time for us to redeem 
much of our past folly. It is not too late 
to restore the United States to its domi- 
nant position of world leadership which 
it had enjoyed immediately following 
World War II. But to redeem our past 
errors we in this 85th Congress must 
show the way. We have been amply 
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warned by international events since the 
first of this year that perhaps, after all, 
we have been living in a fool’s paradise 
and continually deluding ourselves that 
all is right with the world. I hope the 
time has come when we can see the hand- 
writing on the wall. The letters are 
large enough for all to see. 


SENATE 


Monpay, JUNE 10, 1957 
Rev. S. Baxton Bryant, pastor, Wha- 
ley Memorial Methodist Church, 


Gainesville, Tex., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we thank Thee for 
the hunger for peace Thou hast placed 
in every human heart. In these trying 
days help us to keep faith that this 
hunger will make it possible for peace 
to come to all mankind. Never let us 
forget that Jesus prayed, “Thy kingdom 
on earth.” Forgive us for sometimes 
growing “weary in well doing.” Give 
us the patience, direction, and dedica- 
tion that will lead the world to become 
a friendly neighborhood of nations. 

We are thankful for our country and 
this able body that meets today. Bless 
each one of the Members as individ- 
uals. Be with them in their lonely hours 
of decision. Keep fresh in their hearts 
the high ideals and faith which burned 
so brightly when the oath of office 
was first taken. Make them daily con- 
scious of the millions of prayers of their 
fellow countrymen. Be so present with 
them that after a hard day’s work with 
trying and difficult problems they will 
feel that their labor has not been in vain. 

Save us as citizens from being selfish 
and unreasonable in making demands 
upon our public servants. Give us the 
grace to pray more and criticize less. 
We make our prayer in the name of 
Him who loved us and gave himself for 
us. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNsoN of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, June 6, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 13, 1957, the following 
reports of a committee were submitted 
on June 7, 1957: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H.R.6070. A bill making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 414). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H.R. 7441. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 415). 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 

H. R.6287. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 416). 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 6, 1957, the following re- 
port of a committee was submitted on 
June 7, 1957: 


By Mr. GPEEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

S. 2130. A bill to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 417); ordered to be printed with 
an illustration. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Tribbe, one of his secretaries. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. McCLELLAN was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate until next Thursday, because of 
official business. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia and the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads of the 
Committee on Public Works were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


ORDER FOR SENATE TO CONVENE 
AT 9:30 A. M. THE REMAINDER OF 
THIS WEEK 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

Senate convene at 9:30 a. m., for the re- 

mainder of this week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS FROM 
GAINESVILLE, TEX. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Christian gentleman who 
opened our session with prayer this 
morning, the Reverend S. Braxton Bry- 
ant, pastor of the Whaley Memorial 
Methodist Church at Gainesville, Tex., 
has with him in Washington a fine group 
of high school students. 

These young people are seated in the 
gallery, and it is with pride in being their 


fellow Texan that I welcome them to the 

Senate. Nobody can look into their faces 

and talk with them without feeling a 

renewed confidence that the future of 

our country is in good hands, 

To these young Texans and to their 
parents I extend my most cordial good 
wishes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list 
of those present from Gainesville be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

WHALEY MEMORIAL METHODIST CHURCH, R. 
BAXTON BRYANT, MINISTER, GAINESVILLE, 
LEX, 

Sponsors: Reverend and Mrs. Bryant, Rev. 
Charles Ray Peters, and Mrs. R. L. Bandy, Jr. 

Young people: Miss Jo Haynes, Miss Syl- 
via Allbritton, Miss Judi Miller, Miss Lacrisha 
Bryant, Miss Jan Bandy, Miss Sue Swick, 
Miss Ann Sullivant, Miss Kay Sullivant, Miss 
Judy Sproles, Miss Emma Lou. Beavers, Miss 
Patsy Schneider, Miss Rosalie Davis, Miss 
Jane Carroll, Ralph Bullard, Charles Huney- 
cutt, Watt LeRue, Johnny Simpson, Ronny 
Meeks, Ernest Perkins, Bobby West. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform all Sen- 
ators again that this week the Senate 
will meet early and run late. We shall 
have a Saturday session, if it is neces- 
sary, in order to take care of four ap- 
propriation bills which were reported by 
the Appropriations Committee last week, 
and the mutual aid bill, which I hope it 
will be possible to have the Senate con- 
sider by the middle of the week. We will 
try not to have rollcalls early in the 
morning or, any more than necessary, 
late in the evening, but we do expect to 
have long sessions. 

There have been reported to the Sen- 
ate appropriation bills for the District 
of Columbia; Independent Offices; 
Agriculture; and Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. We shall expect to 
proceed to their consideration tomorrow 
morning, at 9:30, following the morning 
hour. 

The 1958 budget estimates for these 
4 bills totaled $13,081,043,998. The rec- 
ommendations of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee total $12,128,830,459, 
representing a reduction of $952,213,539, 
almost $1 billion, or 744 percent below 
the budget estimates. 

It is my information that the ap- 
propriation bills which have previously 
been sent to the President reflect a re- 
duction of some 8 percent below the 
budget estimates: 

In the case of the four bills referred to, 
the Senate committee recommendations 
are $11,377,121 above the amounts ap- 
propriated by the House. The principal 
reason for the Senate figures exceeding 
the House figures is that the committee 
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has recommended increases of almost 
$40 million for health and social welfare 
purposes over the figures approved by the 
House. 

These increases are in line with the 
traditions of the 84th Congress. We 
have always felt deep concern for and 
have been willing to take effective action 
in the interests of the health and gen- 
eral welware of the people. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee has studied these appropriation bills 
with extreme care and thoroughness. It 
has further reduced items which it be- 
lieves are not essential for this year. 
Such reductions enabled it to recom- 
mend the increases in the fields of health 
and welfare, and still keep the bills 7 per- 
cent below the budget estimates. 

I commend the committee for its care- 
ful and thorough work. I am confident 
the Senate will support the committee in 
all its recommendations, 

It is anticipated that we shall begin 
the consideration tomorrow morning of 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill. We may have to change the 
schedule, but it is our present plan to 
follow that bill with the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture. 

Either tomorrow or Wednesday the 
Senate will consider the Independent 
Offices and the Labor, Education, Health, 
and Welfare appropriation bills. 

- It is believed possible that by Wednes- 
day we shall be able to take up the mu- 
tual security authorization bill, which 
has been reported to the Senate and is 
on the calendar. 

Iam hopeful that at an early date the 
atomic energy treaty will be reported, so 
that it, too, may be called up for con- 

. sideration. 

I announced last week that we expect 
to have a heavy schedule of work this 
week. I hope all Senators will arrange 
their plans accordingly, so that the work 
of the Senate may proceed expeditiously 
and with a maximum number of Sena- 
tors available on the floor at all times 
during the consideration of these im- 
portant measures. 

If all Senators cooperate, I am confi- 
dent it will be to the advantage of each, 
since, while we have many important 
bills to act upon, if we can avoid delays 
on the floor, we should be able to con- 
sider them in a minimum number of 
days. 

There are many other important 
measures which will follow the bills I 
have announced. As soon as I am able 
to announce the schedule for such meas- 
ures I shall do so on the floor. 

I have called upon the chairmen of 
the standing committees to supply me 
with a schedule of measures they expect 
to act on and have available for the 
consideration of the Senate. As soon 
as I have their reports I shall announce 
it to the Members of the Senate. 

I again call attention to the fact that 
tomorrow the Senate will convene at 
9:30, and, after a morning hour and a 
quorum call, will proceed to the consid- 
eration of the appropriation bills. 


MORNING HOUR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
having met today following an adjourn- 
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ment, there is the customary morning 
hour. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral, reporting, pursuant to law, on the over- 
obligations of appropriations within the Post 
Office Department, during the two postal 
quarters ended January 11, and April 5, 1957; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER BY NAvy DEPARTMENT OF 
OBSOLETE CRUISER TO CRUISER OLYMPIA 
ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
Navy proposed to transfer the obsolete cruiser 
Olympia to the Cruiser Olympia Association, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., for the purpose of a 
public memorial; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


AUTHORITY FOR ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS IN 
THE REGULAR ARMY 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend the authority for the enlistment of 
aliens in the Regular Army, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY AND FUNC= 

TIONS OF HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AD- 

MINISTRATOR TO SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to transfer certain property and func- 
tions of the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
REPORT OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman and members 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of that Board 
covering the operations of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System, the Federal Savings and 
Loan System, and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, for the calen- 
dar year 1956 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
international educational exchange program, 
covering the period January 1 through June 
30, 1956 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

AUDIT REPORT ON FOREST SERVICE 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant. to 
law, an audit report on the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, dated 1955-56 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ÅD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES AcT oF 1949 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administrator, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to further amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 
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CLAIM OF McGAHEY BAND OF CHOCTAW 
INDIANS V. THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, that pro- 
ceedings in the case of the MeGahey Band of 
Choctaw Indians, descendants of Alexander 
F. McGahey, Sussana Graham, and John B. 
Stewart, v. The United States have been fi- 
nally concluded (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SURVEYING SHIPS FOR COAST 
AN? GEODETIC SURVEY 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of August 5, 1955, author- 
izing the construction of two surveying ships 
for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
backlog of pending applications and hearing 
cases in that Commission, as of April 30, 1957 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF BOARD FOR FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION 


A letter from Harry T. Ice, of the firm of 
Ross, McCord, Ice & Miller, Indianapolis, 
Ind., transmitting, pursuant to law, the audit 
and annual report of the Board for Funda- 
mental Education for the year 1956 (with 
accompanying documents); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 8 


“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Forty-ninth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

“Whereas a large volume of nonsecurity 
cargo is regularly shipped by the United 
States Government and particularly by the 
Army-and Navy through marine terminal 
facilities owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment, and very little of such cargo is routed 
over commercial marine terminal facilities 
owned or operated by public and private 
ports in the State of Oregon; and 

“Whereas the public and private ports con- 
stitute an important part of the Naiion’s 
transportation facilities as proven by their 
capacity use during World War II; and 

“Whereas the maintenance and operation 
of commercial marine facilities in a healthy 
condition adequately staffed with competent 
and experienced personnel are essential to 
the general welfare and defense of our Nation 
in time of war or emergency; and 

“Whereas the public and private ports are 
ready, willing, and able, and should be per- 
mitted to handle a fair share of nonsecurity 
Government cargo at the regularly estab- 
lished tariff rates approved by the appropriate 
State and Federal regulatory agencies, or at 
fair and reasonable uniform negotiated rates: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
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concurring therein), That the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon does hereby respectfully 
urge and memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation similar to 
H. R. 2229, 85th Congress, which would re- 
quire the appropriate agency or agencies of 
the United States Government to take such 
steps as may be necessary and practicable to 
assure that nonsecurity Government cargo 
shall be transshipped by the use of publicly 
or privately owned commercial marine termi- 
nal facilities, to the extent that such marine 
terminal facilities are available at fair and 
reasonable rates, in such manner as will 
insure a fair and reasonable participation 
of such commercial marine terminal facili- 
ties in the transshipment of such cargoes by 
geographic areas; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the 
United States Senate, the Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to all 
members of the Oregon congressional dele- 
gation. 
“Adopted by senate May 11, 1957. 
“ZYLPHA ZELL BURNS, 
“Chief Clerk of Senate. 
“Boyp R. OVERHULSE, 
“President of Senate. 
“Adopted by house May 16, 1957. 
3 “Par DOOLEY, 
“Speaker of House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 17, relative to crim- 
inal jurisdiction by foreign governments 
over United States members of armed 
forces and their civilian components 


“Whereas the members of our Armed Forces 
serving abroad, their civilian components 
and the dependents of each, are now subject 
to the criminal jurisdiction of more than 50 
countries in which they may be on duty, by 
reason of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty, 
the administrative agreement with Japan, 
and executive agreements with other nations; 
and 

“Whereas these agreements penalize our 
servicemen for foreign service by depriving 
them of many of the rights granted by our 
Constitution, which they are sworn to de- 
fend; and 

“Whereas it is impossible for any service- 
man accused of transgression in a foreign 
country to receive a fair and impartial trial 
because of the varying systems of jurispru- 
dence which make it impossible for him to 
receive the protection of all of the rights and 
guarantees which our Constitution gives to 
every citizen, and because of the prejudice 
and animosity sometimes existing against our 
men; and 

“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in both the Senate and the House of Répre- 
sentatives of the United States to direct the 
President to seek a modification of all such 
agreements so that the United States may 
regain exclusive jurisdiction over the mem- 
bers of its Armed Forces for all purposes, or 
if such a modification is refused, then to ter- 
minate or denounce the agreements accord- 
ing to the terms of each: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
members of this body deplore the arrange- 
ments now existing which make service in 
our Armed Forces abroad a hazard by depriv- 
ing our servicemen, their civilian compo- 
nents, and dependents of each, of the rights 
and guaranties of our Constitution when 
they are stationed in other lands; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to immedi- 
ately enact the legislation now pending or 
similar legislation which will secure a modi- 
fication or denunciation of the provisions of 
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the NATO Status of Forces Treaty and all 
other agreements which surrender to foreign 
nations criminal jurisdiction over our serv- 
icemen; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 35, relative to the 
proclamation of Senior Citizens Day 

“Whereas the citizenry of the United 
States of America is composed in part of 
persons who have reached the golden age of 
sagacity, tranquility, and past memories; and 

“Whereas though old in years, persons who 
have reached the zenith of life have gained 
wisdom and knowledge commensurate with 
their years; and 

“Whereas the deeds of their youth, when 
coupled with the knowledge of their age, 
provides a wisdom of which this country can 
be justly proud; and 

“Whereas these citizens have richly con- 
tributed their full measure to the welfare 
and prosperity of the United States through 
the years; and 

“Whereas in consideration of their past 
and present labors and sacrifices for the 
well-being of not only the State but each 
citizen thereof, it is only fitting that a day 
be set aside for the recognition of the herit- 
age which they have left and the wisdom yet 
available; and 

“Whereas the Governor of the State of 
California has been requested to proclaim 
the fourth Sunday of each September as 
Senior Citizens Day in the State of Cali- 
fornia: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respec- 
tively memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to establish 
and proclaim the fourth Sunday of each 
September as Senior Citizens Day in the 
United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the chair- 
man of the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

The petition of Edna D. James, of Oakland, 
Calif., praying for the enactment of House 
bill 358, to provide increased pensions for 
Spanish War widows; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, Interna- 
tional Benevolent Protective Order of Elks, 
Philadelphia, Pa., relating to increases in 
service-connected disability compensation, 
and so forth; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Verdugo Hills, 
Calif., Republican Woman’s Club, relating to 
the trial of Specialist 3d Class William S. 
Girard in a Japanese court, and the Status 
of Forces Treaty; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


A resolution adopted by the Long Island 
General Assembly Fourth Degree (Patriotic), 
Knights of Columbus, Brooklyn, N. Y., relat- 
ing to the Status of Forces Treaty; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Alaska, Skagway, 
Alaska, relating to the so-called open-skies 
inspection affecting Alaska and other strate- 
gic areas of North America; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors, chamber of commerce of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, relating to airport and terminal con- 
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struction at Honolulu International Airport; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Alaska, at Skagway, 
Alaska, favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide statehood for Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the annual con- 
vention of the American Defenders of Ba- 
taan and Corregidor, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 
favoring the enactment of House bill 4742, 
providing coverage under the War Claims Act 
of 1948, of veterans of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the district stewards and pastors of 
the Philadelphia district of the Methodist 
Church, Jamaica, N. Y., signed by Rev. 
Charles L. Carrington, reporter, relating to 
the President’s civil rights program; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Manor Park Citizens’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., signed by Ernest H. Pullman, 
corresponding secretary, remonstrating 
against the proposed demolition of the State, 
War, and Navy Department Building in the 
city of Washington; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the American In- 
stitute of Architects, at Washington, D. C., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to es- 
tablish the position of Federal Coordinator 
of Public Works Planning in the Executive 
Office of the President; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the College Caucus 
of the Massachusetts Council of Young Re- 
publican Clubs, Boston, Mass., expressing 
sorrow at the death of the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Verendrye Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., of Velva, N. Dak., relating to the con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon project; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS OF FLORIDA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMaTHERS], I present for appropriate ref- 
erence, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrecorp, House Me- 
morial 1290 of the Florida Legislature, 
1957, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to improve the channel 
from Panacea, Wakulla County, Fla., 
through King Bay and Apalachee Bay to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House Memorial 1290 
A memorial requesting the Congress of the 

United States of America to improve the 

channel from Panacea, Wakulla County, 

Fla., through King Bay and Apalachee Bay 

to the Gulf of Mexico K 

Whereas Panacea is an unincorporated vil- 
lage in Wakulla County, Fla., situated on 
King Bay; and 

Whereas the past several years have seen 
King Bay become almost landlocked because 
of silting and sand bars building up, blocking 
navigation to Apalachee Bay and the open 
Gulf of Mexico; and 

Whereas the majority of residents of 
Panacea, Florida, rely upon having access to 
the Gulf of Mexico for their livelihood; and 
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Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America places the authority and 
responsibility for control and regulation of 
navigation in the Federal Government and 
bars action in this jurisdiction from the sev- 
eral States, Florida included; and 

Whereas these people have no relief except 
and through action of the Congress of the 
United States of America: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby requested and 
memorialized to take immediate steps toward 
improving the channel from Panacea, Fla., 
through King Bay and Apalachee Bay to the 
Gulf of Mexico, to the end that the same 
may be navigable and safe for the passage of 
boats and other vessels and that at least a 
6-foot channel at low water be maintained; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States Senate; to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives; to each 
member of the Florida delegation to the 
Congress of the United States and to the 
Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Filed in office, secretary of state, June 3, 
1957. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Florida, identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], I present for appropriate ref- 
erence and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, House Me- 
morial 223 of the Florida Legislature, 
1957, providing for the relinquishment 
by the Federal Government of certain 
of its tax sources so that States will be 
revested with inherent taxing power to 
carry out their own traditional functions. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House Memorial 223 
Memorial to the Congress of the United 

States calling for the relinquishment by 

the Federal Government of certain of its 

tax sources so that States will be revested 
with inherent taxing power to carry out 
their own traditional functions 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has enacted legislation levying a tax upon 
virtually every conceivable source of our 
economy which could be subject to taxa- 
tion; and 

Whereas the tax so levied upon these 
sources by the Congress of the United States 
is so extreme in almost every case that no 
reasonable opportunity remains for the 
States to levy a tax upon these same sources; 
and 

Whereas the sources of revenue remaining 
to the States are so limited and so few that 
the efficiency and scope of: State activity is 
impaired and limited because of the lack of 
sufficient funds; and 

Whereas it has become necessary for the 
Federal Government to, in many instances, 
make available to the States certain Federal 
funds thereby making the States dependent 
upon and subject to the requirements of the 
Federal Government in the expenditure of 
these funds; and 

Whereas this situation violates the letter 
and intent of the Federal form of govern- 
ment adopted by these United States of 
America in that the States are thereby de- 
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nied the inherent rights of sovereignty, spe- 
cifically the right of taxation; and 

Whereas the powers of governing the peo- 
ple of these United States of America is rela- 
tion to both national and international af- 
fairs has become dangerously and unwisely 
centralized in the Federal Government; and 

Whereas it is declared to be detrimental to 
good government for States to be dependent 
upon Federal aid in order to exercise their 
traditional governmental functions: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, That the Legislature of the State of 
Florida does hereby memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to make, or to cause to 
be made, a review of Federal taxation and 
Federal-aid programs with the view of a re- 
linquishment by the Federal Government of 
certain of its tax sources for the purpose of 
making those tax sources available to the 
States, thereby enabling the States to finance 
their own traditional functions and thus 
eliminate Federal aid and control, reestablish 
State sovereignty, and eliminate the threat 
of possible despotic, inefficient, and chaotic 
centralization of government at the national 
level; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
memorial be mailed to His Excellency, the 
President of the United States, a copy to 
the Honorable Governor of Florida and the 
Governors of the other States, a copy to the 
Honorable President of the Senate, a copy to 
the Honorable Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and a copy transmitted to each 
United States Senator and Member of Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C., from Florida. 

Filed in the office of secretary of state, 
June 3, 1957. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Florida, identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


DIVERSION OF WATER FROM THE 
GREAT LAKES—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was glad 
to receive in the morning mail two reso- 
lutions from the State of Wisconsin in 
opposition to increased diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes. 

As Senators know, I have strongly op- 
posed, and shall continue to oppose, any 
attempts to divert water from the Great 
Lakes. 

To unwisely lower the water level would 
jeopardize shipping; increase costs of 
harbor development around the Great 
Lakes; seriously impair the fine progress 
of work on the St. Lawrence Seaway; 
jeopardize our relations with our good 
neighbor, Canada; and create other 
problems. 

Regrettably, H. R. 2, to provide in- 
creased diversion of water at Chicago, 
has passed the House of Representatives. 

In considering this proposed legisla- 
tion, however, I hope my colleagues in the 
Senate and on the Senate Public Works 
Committee, will remember the President 
has already twice vetoed this bill, as þe- 
ing contrary to thenational interest. 

As I mentioned, public officials and 
other individuals, as wellas a great many 
communities in Wisconsin have, again 
and again, expressed their opposition to 
increased diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan. 

I am pleased now to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate resolutions adopted by 
the common council of the city of Racine, 
and the Racine Chamber of Commerce. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lutions be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the House of Representatives has 
adopted a bill authorizing increased diver- 
sion of Great Lakes waters at Chicago, Ill., 
which bill is now pending before the United 
States C nate; and 

Whereas the city of Racine and other port 
cities and maritime interests on the Great 
Lakes have long supported the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Seaway, together 
with the deepening and improving of the 
connecting channels of the Great Lakes, with 
particular reference to the Detroit River, 
Lake St. Clair, the St. Mary’s River, and some 
shoal spots in the Straits of Mackinac; and 

Whereas some of the aforesaid port cities 
have already undertaken substantial port de- 
velopment and other cities are planning im- 
proved facilities to permit handling of large 
vessels, all of which are dependent upon 
maintaining adequate channel depths; and 

Whereas increased diversion of Great Lakes 
waters at Chicago will gradually lower lake 
levels, reduce channel depths and substan- 
tially interfere with the full realization of 
the economic benefits to be derived from the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and connecting channel 
projects; and 

Whereas the benefits to be derived in the 
Chicago area through increased diversion are 
minimum when compared to the substantial 
damage to all of the communities bordering 
upon the Great Lakes; and 

Whereas the ultimate solution to the Chi- 
cago Sanitary District problem is the con- 
struction of additional facilities and the use 
of improved methods and controls, other 
than simply flushing with the waters of Lake 
Michigan, which in itself is merely passing 
the Chicago Sanitary District problem on 
to the other communities bordering upon 
the Mississippi watershed; and 

Whereas with particular respect to the city 
of Racine the proposed increased diversion 
of Great Lakes waters will substantially in- 
terfere with the Racine harbor and facilities 
already constructed as well as the proposed 
development of the entire south shore of 
the city: Be it 

Resolved, That the mayor and common 
council of the city of Racine do hereby go 
on record opposing legislation the purpose 
of which is to authorize increased diversion 
of Great Lakes waters at Chicago, and we do 
hereby urge Senator ALEXANDER WILEY to Op- 
pose said legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That should it be deemed advis- 
able the mayor or some other representative 
of the city selected by him, be authorized 
to appear and testify before the Senate com- 
mittee expressing the opposition of the city 
of Racine to the proposed legislation; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be and hereby 
is authorized and directed to transmit a 
certified copy of this resolution to Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

eves 
Resolution of Racine Chamber of Commerce, 
Racine, Wis. 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Racine, Wis., Chamber of Commerce that 
the House of Representatives has approved 
a bill to authorize increased diversion of 
Great Lakes waters at Chicago, Ill.; and 

Whereas the bill is now pending before the 
United States Senate; and 

Whereas the city of Racine, Wis., and other 
port cities and maritime interests on the 
Great Lakes have expressed interest in and 
supported wholeheartedly the development 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, including the 
deepening and improving of connecting 
channels of the Great Lakes, all of which 
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have been endorsed by the Racine, Wis. 
Chamber of Commerce; and 

Whereas a number of port cities have 
made substantial improvements and invest- 
ments in harbor facilities and others, in- 
cluding Racine, are making surveys and lay- 
ing basic ground work for a realistic ap- 
proach to permit maximum use of present 
and expanded facilities, all of which are 
predicated on the maintenance of adequate 
channel depths; and 

Whereas further diversion of Great Lakes 
waters at Chicago could seriously affect and 
reduce channels depths, and thereby ad- 
versely affect the economy of the Great Lakes 
ports, including Racine, by tax reduction of 
benefits to be gained from the St. Lawrence 
Seaway: Be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Racine Chamber of Commerce, do hereby 
oppose legislation which would cause fur- 
ther waters to be diverted from the Great 
Lakes at Chicago, and do hereby urge Wis- 
consin Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, to oppose 
any such legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the mayor of the city of 
Racine or a representative of the city, ap- 
pointed by him, should it be advisable, be 
authorized to appear before the appropriate 
Senate committee, expressing the opposition 
of the Racine Chamber of Commerce to 
the proposed legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized 
and directed to send copies of this resolu- 
tion to Senator Alexander Wiley, Claude 
Ver Duin, executive secretary, Great Lakes 
Harbors Association, Mayor Jack H. Humble, 
William D. Stansil, executive secretary, Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Racine, and to 
other interested parties. 

DARRELL WRIGHT, 
Manager, Racine Chamber of Com- 
merce, Racine, Wis. 


RESOLUTION OF WILD RICE ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE, MAHNOMEN, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have received a resolution from the Wild 
Rice Electric Cooperative of Mahnomen, 
Minn., protesting any raise in the in- 
terest rates on REA loans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the RECORD, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WILD RICE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
MAHNOMEN, MINN. 


Mr. Sam Paskewitz, Mahnomen, Minn, of- 
fered a resolution that it was the sense of 
the membership that interest rates on REA 
loans should not be raised. Said motion was 
duly seconded and upon being put to a vote 
was duly carried. 

A motion was then made by Henry Herfin- 
dahl, Lake Park, Minn., and seconded by A. 
C. O’Banion, Fertile, Minn., that the chair- 
man appoint a committee of three to draft 
said resolution objecting to increasing of in- 
terest rates. That the chairman appoint 
Mrs. San? Paskewitz, Mahnomen, Minn., Mrs, 
Olav O. Berge, Fosston, Minn., and Mr. 
Henry Herfindahl, Lake Park, Minn., who 
presented to the meeting a resolution as 
follows: 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the members of the Wild Rice Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., that a movement is afoot to 
increase the interest rate paid by said co-op: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Wild Rice Electric Cooperative, Inc., go on 
record as wholeheartedly opposed to any in- 
crease; and be it further 
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Resolved, That: the officers of said coopera- 
tive send copies of this resolution to all Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, arid Wisconsin. 


RESOLUTION OF MOOSE LAKE, 
MINN., LOCAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have received a resolution from the 
Moose Lake Local, Farmers Union, en- 
cae Senate bill 555, the Hells Canyon 

ill. 

As a cosponsor of this proposed legis- 
lation, I am gratified to have the sup- 
port of Minnesota Farmers Union 
groups, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed in the 
ReEcorD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas Senate bill 555, which would au- 
thorize a high Federal dam at Hells Canyon, 
is shortly to be put to a vote; and 

Whereas a favorable vote in the Senate 
will revive the chances for the full utiliza- 
tion of the natural resources of the middle 
Snake River for the benefit of the entire 
Northwest; and 

Whereas these benefits will reach into the 
midwestern rural areas, including Minnesota, 
and will definitely result in a tremendous 
saving in lower cost phosphate fertilizer to 
the farmers of this area; and 

Whereas defeat of Senate bill 555 will re- 
sult in permanent loss of the peoples’ right 
to benefit from a development of one of our 
country’s greatest remaining natural re- 
sources: Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved by the Moose Lake Local of the 
Minnesota Farmers Union in regular meet- 
ing assembled, That we go on record in sup- 
port of Senate bill 555, and that we petition 
our Senators, the Honorable Epwarp J. THYE 
and the Honorable HUBERT HUMPHREY, to 
support the Federal Hells Canyon bill and 
to cast a vote in favor of Senate bill 555 
whenever the opportunity is presented and 
to work for its passage on behalf of the en- 
tire Midwest and Northwest United States, 

ARCHIE KEITH, President. 


THERMONUCLEAR BOMB TESTING— 
PETITION AND LETTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received from some constitu- 
ents of mine in Minnesota a petition 
containing 1,200 names which was cir- 
culated in the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
area during the past 10 days. This peti- 
tion asks the President of the United 
States and the Senators from Minnesota 
to take every step in their power to halt 
thermonuclear bomb testing. 

I have just returned from Minnesota 
after a weekend visit and I can assure the 
Senate that the people of Minnesota are 
indeed concerned about this issue. A 
public opinion poll in our State so in- 
dicated. 

As a symbol of their growing concern 
for the situation, I call to the attention 
of the Senate this petition, signed by 
1,200 citizens. The signatures have all 
been verified. I call to the attention of 
the Senate a letter which accompanied 
the petition. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be printed in the RECORD, 
and I suggest that, rather than to burden 
the Recorp with the number of names 
I have mentioned, which would involve 
a considerable amount of printing, the 
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Vice President refer this petition to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
where the hearings relating to the effects 
of thermonuclear bomb testing are being 
held. I had hoped that those hearings 
would bring to the American people the 
knowledge and information which is so 
important, as to whether or not these 
tests are injurious, and whether or not 
they should be continued. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the letter and petition will be 
printed in the Recorp, and the petition 
will be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

The letter is as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
St. PAUL, MINN., 
June 6, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 

“ Washington, D.C, 

Sir: Enclosed are copies of a petition which 
was circulated in the area of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul during the past 10 days. The 
original copies, signed by 1,200 persons, are 
in the office of the President, and the au- 
thenticity of the signatures may be con- 
firmed there. This petition asks you and the 
President to take every step in your power to 
end thermonuclear testing. 

From the reception given this petition 
among those to whom it was presented, one 
can conclude that there is considerable sup- 
port for such a request. No group, scientific, 
political, or religious, has sponsored the pe- 
tition. It was circulated and signed by per- 
sons who, acting only in their capacity as 
private citizens, are concerned with the po- 
tential danger resulting from radioactive 
fallout. 

The widely critical attitude among many 
scientists toward the information on fallout 
published by the Atomic Energy Commission 
has led us, the signers, to the conclusion that 
when there is a possible threat to the Ameri- 
can people and to people everywhere, the 
truly scientific and moral attitude requires 
the elimination of that threat. Even in 
eases where there is doubt, the benefit of 
that doubt should be given to mankind. 

The Representatives from the State of 
Minnesota have been informed by letter that 
the enclosed copies are in your hands, and 
that the signed copies have been sent to the 
President. We urge you to heed the request 
of the 1,200 citizens who have indicated 
their wishes to stop thermonuclear testing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. NANETTE M. ROBERTS, 
Mrs. JUDITH P. VELZ. 
EDGAR V. ROBERTS. 
JOHN W. VELZ. 


The petition presented by Mr. HUM- 
PHREY was referred to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, and ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, without the signa- 
tures attached, as follows: 


To: Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States; Hubert Humphrey, United 
States Senator from Minnesota; Edward 
Thye, United States Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Gentlemen: 

In the light of recent disclosures made by 

a University of Minnesota scientist that the 
Midwest is the globe’s top radioactive fallout 
area, we urge you, in the interests of our own 
personal safety and that of the generations 
to come to take every measure in your power 
to bring about the immediate and perma- 
nent end of thermo-nuclear testing. The 
tests in Nevada endanger our health, that 
of our children, and that of people all over 
the United States; ultimately these and any 
such tests endanger the lives of mankind 
everywhere. 
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In the interests therefore of humanity— 
interests which transcend these of State and 
Nation—we petition that you end thermo- 
nuclear racial suicide. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 904. A bill for the relief of Chrisoula 
Antonios Chegaras (Rept. No. 418); 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 426); and 

H. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens (Rept. No. 427). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S.386. A bill for the relief of Angela Fer- 
rini (Rept. No. 419); 

S.418. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 
Trout (Rept. No. 420); 

S. 627. A bill for the relief of Wilhelmine 
Aldridge, and her minor children, Irene S. 
Aldridge and Ingeborg Kathe Aldridge (Rept. 
No. 421); 

S. 660. A bill for the relief of Ursula Rosa 
Pazdro (Rept. No. 422); and 

H.R. 1454. An act for the relief of Jeffrey 
Charles Medworth; (Rept. No. 423). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 520. A bill for the relief of Eleanor M. 
Horton (Rept. No. 424); 

S. 1083. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Maniates (Rept. No. 425); 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution to waive the 
provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens (Rept. No. 428); and 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 429). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2194. A bill to increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for the Hospital Cen- 
ter and facilities in the District of Columbia 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 430). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2242. A bill to provide for the leasing of 
oil and gas deposits in lands beneath inland 
navigable waters in the Territory of Alaska; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 2243. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 2244. A bill to facilitate and simplify 
the work of the Forest Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 2245. A bill for the relief of Moy Tong 
Poy; and 

S. 2246. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Gubbins 
& Co., of Lima, Peru, and Reynaldo Gubbins; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2247. A bill for the relief of George John 
Coutsoubinas, Olga G. Coutsoubinas, Spyri- 
don G. Coutsoubinas, and Agatha G. Cout- 
soubinas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. McNamara): 

S. 2248. A bill for the relief of James Rich- 
ard Scarlett (Richard Kurosawa); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 2249. A bill to authorize the sale of a 
certain number of merchant type vessels to 
Austrian citizens for use in the trade of 
Austria; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2250. A bill to amend the act of August 
5, 1955, authorizing the construction of two 
surveying ships for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 2251. A bill for the relief of Manley 
Francis Burton; and 

S. 2252. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Fumi 
Ishikawa Clark; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 2253. A bill to amend the act of May 4, 
1956 (70 Stat. 130), relating to the establish- 
ment of public recreational facilities in 
Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2254. A bill to eliminate the time limi- 
tation on certain grants under section 4 (a) 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr: MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2255. A bill to amend section 607 (d) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2256. A bill for the relief of Luz Poblete 
and Robert Poblete Broaddus, Jr.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2257. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain interests of the United States 
in a tract of land in the State of Illinois; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution relating to 
the inability of the President*to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FuLBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to sell a cer- 
tain war-built cargo vessel and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO ACT AS 
OBSERVERS AT TRIAL OF WIL- 
LIAM S. GIRARD BEFORE A JAPA- 
NESE COURT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution creating a special committtee 
to act as observers for the Senate at the 
trial of William S. Girard before a Japa- 
nese court. 

I should like to spend a moment ex- 
plaining this resolution, in the hope that 
others of my colleagues may be interest- 
ed in joining with me in sponsoring it. 

Mr. President, the entire country has 
been made aware of the plight of Army 
Sp3c. William S. Girard. This young 
soldier, in the performance of his duty, 
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accidentally killed a woman. He is now 
confined, awaiting trial in a Japanese 
court. This procedure is provided for in 
a section of an executive agreement. 

There has been much debate about 
these executive agreements. This is one 
of the first instances brought to our 
attention of what can happen when 
agreements are made having the effect 
of treaties, and the Senate does not know 
anything about them. 

Mr. President, there will be much dis- 
cussion about this case before any sug- 
gestion is made that the Status of Forces 
Treaty be resorted to again. I think 
itis right that the Senate should concern 
itself with this matter, and devote much 
time to the discussion. To enable the 
Senate not only to have more informa- 
tion on this case, but also to insure that 
this boy gets a fair trial, the resolving 
clause of my resolution states in part: 

Resolved, That (a) the President of the 
Senate of the United States is hereby directed 
to name a special committee of four Members 
of the Senate of the United States to act 
as observers for the Senate of the United 
States at and during the course of any trial 
of the said William S. Girard before any 
Japanese court or courts. Such committee 
shall select a chairman from among its 
members. 

(b) Such committee shall be composed of 
two Members of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services (one member to be from the 
majority party and one member to be from 
the minority party) and two members of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary (one 
member to be from the majority party and 
one member to be from the minority party). 


Mr. President, I am submitting this 
resolution in the hope that the commit- 
tee will act on it quickly so that the peo- 
ple of the United States may have the as- 
surance that the Senate is interested in 
this case, and will perform its duties in 
respect to its constitutional pledges to 
keep the Constitution intact for all its 
citizens. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (3. Res. 145) was refer- 
red to the Committee on Armed Services, 
as follows: 

Whereas Army Sp8c. William S. Girard has 
been charged with actions which allegedly 
caused the death of a Japanese citizen in 
Japan; and 

Whereas the incident giving rise to such 
charges occurred while the aforesaid William 
S. Girard was on active duty with the Armed 
Forces of the United States in Japan and 
acting under the orders of his commanding 
officer; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense of the 
United States is reported to have issued an 
order that the aforesaid William S. Girard 
be turned over to Japanese authorities for 
trial in Japanese courts for the alleged offense 
hereinbefore referred to; and 

Whereas it is charged that the above re- 
ported order of the Department of Defense 
of the United States is in violation of the 
terms of treaties now existing between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of Japan, said treaties having 
been approved by the Senate of the United 
States; and 

Whereas there is alleged to be considerable 
differences between the court procedures and 
rights of defendants in Japan and the United 
States; and 

Whereas it is the duty of the United States 
Senate, which approved said treaties between 
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the Governments of the United States and 
Japan, to have a complete and detailed report 
on all matters relevant to the order turning 
the aforesaid William S. Girard over to Jap- 
anese authorities and to any trial of the 
aforesaid William S. Girard before any Jap- 
anese court or courts: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That (a) the President of the 
Senate of the United States is hereby directed 
to name a special committee of four Members 
of the Senate of the United States to serve 
es observers for the Senate of the United 
States at and during the course of any trial 
of the said William S. Girard before any 
Japanese court or courts. Such committee 
shall select a chairman from among its 
members. 

(b) Such committee shall be composed of 
2 members of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services (1 member to be from the 
majority party and 1 member to be from the 
minority party) and 2 members of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary (1 member to be 
from the majority party and 1 member to be 
from the minority party). 

(c) All expenses incurred by the special 
committee under this resolution, including 
travel and costs of necessary staff and ad- 
visers, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate of the United States upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


HARVEY-WHIPPLE, INC.— REFER- 
ENCE OF SENATE BILL 2122 TO 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 146), which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 2122). entitled 
“A’ bill for the relief of Harvey-Whipple, 
Inc.,” now pending in the Senate, together 
with all the accompanying papers, is hereby 
referred to the Court of Claims; and the 
court shall proceed with the same in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28 of the United States Code 
and report to the Senate, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient 
to inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand as a claim legal or 
equitable, against the United States and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


CONTINUANCE ON PAYROLL FOR A 
FURTHER PERIOD OF CLERICAL 
AND OTHER ASSISTANTS OF THE 
LATE SENATOR McCARTHY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on May 
2, 1957, Senator McCarthy passed on. 
Under the rule of the Senate, his payroll 
will be extended some 60 days. 

In the meanwhile, I have been in- 
formed by his office directly and also in 
conversations with the minority leader, 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], and the Senator from New 
‘Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], that much 
work remains to be done in Senator 
McCarthy’s office. It has been suggested 
that a resolution be submitted—and I 
have adopted the suggestion—to the ef- 
fect that the period be extended until 
September 3. 

The newspapers have released an 
article that on August 27, a special elec- 
tion will be held in Wisconsin to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Sena- 
tor McCarthy. 
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I submit a resolution and ask that it 
be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 147) was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the clerical and other as- 
sistants of the Honorable Joseph R. McCar- 
thy, late a Senator from the State of Wis- 
consin, on the payroll of the Senate on the 
date of his death, shall be continued on such 
payroll at their respective salaries for a fur- 
ther period of 60 days from July 3, 1957, to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate: Provided, That any such assistants 
continued on the payroll, while so continued, 
shall perform their duties under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Senate, and he 
hereby is authorized and directed to remove 
from such payroll any such assistants who 
are not attending to the duties for which 
their services are continued. 


JAMES RICHARD SCARLETT 
(RICHARD KUROSAWA) 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, De- 
fense Department officials have advised 
me that there are many hundreds of 
military families living abroad who have 
adopted orphan children of other na- 
tions. These adopted children have þe- 
come members of the family, attached to 
their adoptive mothers and. fathers. 
Many of these families are scheduled for 
rotation to the United States with the 
movement of military units over the next 
several months. In most cases these 
families are unable to bring their adopted 
children with them because the fourth 
preference immigration quotas under 
which the adopted children could be ad- 
mitted to our country are heavily over- 
subscribed. 

Thus, we have a most tragic situation 
which results in the breakup of many 
established families. Defense Depart- 
ment officials are giving most careful 
consideration to this problem. With the 
rotation of, military units, the husband 
returns to the United States, while the 
wife either remains abroad with their 
adopted child or places the child in an 
orphanage and returns with her husband. 

This most serious human and military 
problem only emphasizes the urgent need 
for general legislation to admit to the 
United States orphan children who have 
been adopted by American families. Pri- 
vate bills do not present an adequate 
remedy, and general legislation is needed. 

Mr. President, last January 25 I intro- 
duced general legislation to admit 10,000 
orphans who have been or will be adopted 
by American families, similar to the 
orphan section of the Refugee Relief Act 
which expired at the end of last year. I 
know of no opposition to admitting these 
orphan children to our country, and I 
hope that the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee will be able to give prompt and favor- 
able consideration to my bill or similar 
legislation. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, and 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a private bill to 
permit Army Sgt. and Mrs. James L. 
Scarlett, a Michigan serviceman, who is 
stationed at the Army Garrison, Camp 
Schimmelilpfennig, Japan, to bring their 
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adopted 20-month-old Japanese-Ameri- 
can son to the United States. Unless 
this private bill or general legislation is 
passed, this Army family will be unable 
to bring their son into the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2248) for the relief of 
James Richard Scarlett (Richard Kuro- 
sawa), introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER (for 
himself and Mr. McNamara), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TWO SURVEY- 
ING SHIPS FOR COAST AND GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the act of 
August 5, 1955, authorizing the construc- 
tion of two surveying ships for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Secretary of Commerce, re- 
questing the proposed legislation, to- 
gether with a statement of its purpose 
and need, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2250) to amend the act of 
August 5, 1955, authorizing the construc- 
tion of two surveying ships for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 


‘referred to the Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce. 
The letter and statement presented by 
Mr. MAGNUSON are as follows: 


JUNE 7, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Department 
recommends to the Congress for its consider- 
ation the attached draft of a proposed bill 
“To amend the act of August 5, 1955, author- 
izing the construction of two surveying ships 
for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and for other purposes.” 

There are also attached four copies of the 
statement of purpose and need in support 
thereof. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of the draft legislation to 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FcR PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION “TO AMEND THE ACT OF 
AvucustT 5, 1955, AUTHORIZING THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF TWoO SURVEYING SHIPS FOR 
THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES” 


The proposed legislation amends the act of 
August 5, 1955, authorizing construction of 
two surveying ships for the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, to increase the limitation of 
cost per vessel from $3,700,000 to $6,793,243 
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and to change the date from which cost in- 
creases are figured to April 4, 1957. 

In response to an advertisement for bids 
for construction of one of the vessels a low 
bid of $5,813,243 was submitted. Contin- 
gencies, equipping and outfitting, design, 
supervision and inspection are estimated at 
an additional $980,000, making a total of 
$6,793,243. If the contract is not awarded by 
July 8, 1957, the contract price will be in- 
creased by the effect of escalation. It is esti- 
mated that if the escalation clause takes 
effect, the net increase in contract price will 
be a minimum of $362,946. 

The Department wishes to emphasize that 
none of the requested increase in the author- 
ization is the result of changes in the specifi- 
cations of the vessel. The requested in- 
crease is caused solely by increased ship- 

- building costs and adjustment of estimates. 
The Department urges immediate enactment 
of this legislation and the appropriation of 
funds thereunder in order that the present 
bid may be accepted at the unescalated 
figure. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION IN 
EVENT OF DISABILITY OF IN- 
CUMBENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution relating to the inability 
of the President to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the joint resolution, 
together with an explanation of its pur- 
poses, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution and explanation will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) 
relating to the inability of the President 
to discharge the powers and duties of his 
office, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the fol- 
lowing article is proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. Whenever the two Houses of 
Congress shall adopt a resolution declaring 
that the Congress believes that the Presi- 
dent is unable, by reason of physical or 
mental disability, to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office, such resolution shall 
be transmitted to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the Court shall decide 
whether or not such inability exists. If the 
Court decides, by a majority vote of the 
authorized membership, that such an in- 
ability exists, the powers and duties of 
President shall devolve upon the Vice Presi- 
dent, or if there be no Vice President, upon 
the person next in line of succession to the 
Office of President, as provided by law. 

“The Vice President or other person upon 
whom the powers and duties of the Presi- 
dent have devolved pursuant to proceed- 
ings under this article of amendment shall 
continue to exercise such powers and duties 
until the end of the presidential term then 
in effect, unless it has previously been de- 
termined that the inability of the President 
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no longer exists, in which event the Presi- 
dent shall reassume the powers and duties 
of his office. Such a determination shall 
be made in the same manner as herein pro- 
vided for determining the question of the 
President’s inability to perform the powers 
and duties of his office. 

“For the purposes of this article of amend- 
ment, a quorum in each House of Congress 
shall consist of two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of members thereof. 

“Src. 2. In the event the Congress is not 
in session, and in the opinion of the Vice 
President, or if there be no Vice President, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives circumstances exist which create a 
doubt as to the ability of the President to 
discharge the powers and duties of his 
office, they may by joint action call the 
Congress into special session for the pur- 
pose of considering whether the President 
is unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office. 

“In the event the Congress is not in ses- 
sion, and in the opinion of the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives circum- 
stances exist which indicate that the ina- 
bility which occasioned action pursuant to 
section 1 no longer exists, they may by 
joint action call the Congress into special 
session for the purpose of considering 
whether or not such inability still exists. 

“Sec. 3. The provisions of this article of 
amendment shall apply to any person upon 
whom the powers and duties of the Office 
of President have devolved in the same man- 
ner such provisions apply to the President. 

“Src. 4. This article shall not apply to any 
person holding the office of President when 
this article was proposed by the Congress, 

“Src. 5. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its sub- 
mission.” 


The explanation presented by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT is as follows: 


PURPOSE AND INTENT OF THE PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 


It is the purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment to provide for a succession to the Presi- 
dency in the event of the physical or mental 
disability of the President. 

The proposed amendment provides that 
whenever the Congress believes the President 
is unable, by reason of physical or mental 
disability, to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office it shall request the Supreme 
Court to decide whether such disability exists 
and if the Court so decides, then the powers 
and duties of the President shall devolve 
upon the Vice President or upon the person 
next in line of succession. 

The succession provided for by this pro- 
posed amendment shall continue to the end 
of the current term, unless the disability 
is sooner relieved, in which event the Presi- 
dent will again assume his office. 

The proposal provides for succession only 
after due consideration by the two Houses 
of Congress and by the Supreme Court. The 
action of both of these independent branches 
of the Government is required before a suc- 
cessor can assume the Presidency upon the 
disability of the President. 

The proposed amendment provides for re- 
sumption by the President of his office in 
the same manner as was provided for re- 
lieving him of his burden when he became 
disabled; that is, by concerted action of the 
Congress and by the Supreme Court. 

It provides for the possibility of disability 
even during periods when there is no Vice 
President. 

The proposed amendment provides for suc- 
cession even during possible periods when 
the Congress is not in session by reconvening 
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the Congress upon the joint call of the pre- 
siding officers of both Chambers. 


NECESSITY FOR THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment is nonpolitical 
in nature. It is not a Democratic or a Re- 
publican amendment. It is not a liberal or 
a conservative amendment. It is a nececsary 
amendment in view of serious problems 
raised by the inadequacy of the Constitu- 
tion, as it is now constituted, to provide 
for a continuity in the adequate performance 
of the powers and duties of the President 
in the event of his physical or mental disa- 
bility. This proposed amendment properly 
meets the demands of the situation. It re- 
moves any uncertainty about the legality of 
any action taken during an incapacity of 
the President. 

It has an impact on all three branches of 
the Government;. yet no unilateral action 
by any single branch of the Government can 
be effective. The proposed amendment pro- 
vides for a simple procedure and yet it pro- 
vides for a deliberate reflection upon a grave 
constitutional change which can be effected 
in as relatively short a time as circumstance 
may require. 

It allows for due consideration by both 
elected and appointed officials. It requires 
action by officials already provided for in 
the Constitution and it does not necessitate 
the creation of a new body of officials, com- 
mission, or agency. 

The proposed amendment provides that 
final responsibility rests upon those of ju- 
dicial temperament, appointed for life and, 
insofar as constitutional government can 
provide, beyond the temptations of political 
advantage. Yet, the Court cannot act un- 
less first requested to do so by the separate 
and independent legislative branch of the 
Government. 

This proposal requires a majority of a 
quorum of two-thirds of the total number 
of the Members of each House for adoption 
of a resolution. Hence, it precludes the 
possibility of a small cabal in either House 
achieving a political coup. At the same 
time it does not require so great a pre- 
ponderance as to allow a small cabal to 
prevent, for political advantage, a necessary 
change in the executive. 

There are those who have declared that to 
sbstitute another for an ailing President 
in the middle of his term is to contravene 
the wishes of the electorate. This is un- 
realistic. The Constitution already pro- 
vides, and the electorate accepts the possi- 
bility of succession in the middle of a term 
because of a disability resulting from the 
death of the President. The succession of 
the Vice President in such circumstances 
is not considered to contravene the wishes 
of the electorate which had voted the Presi- 
dent a 4-year term. So also this amend- 
ment does not contravene the wishes of the 
electorate. The disability may be short of 
death, yet it is no less an inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office. 
To ignore the possible consequences of such 
inability is to take grave risks with the 
future well-being of this Nation. 

The requirement that the Congress should 
be directly involved in proceedings involving 
succession to the Presidency is necessary. 
The President is elected by all the people— 
so is the Congress. What other body under 
our Constitution is the alter ego of our 
citizenry? 

It is therefore fitting and proper that no 
possibility of succession because of inability 
take place until the Congress has expressed 
its belief that the President may be disabled. 

There has been some comment that the 
Supreme Court should be kept out of this 
problem since it is contrary to the tradi- 
tional constitutional purposes for which the 
Court was established. There is little suba 
stance to such an argument. The Constitu- 
tion already provides for the removal of & 
President for cause through impeachment 
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proceedings. The Constitution already pro- 
vides that the Chief Justice of the United 
States shall preside over such proceedings. 
The problem herein is not a political prob- 
lem. It is a national governmental prob- 
Jem. The matter can only be resolved by 
facing up to the responsibilities required un- 
der constitutional government. Hence, the 
participation by the Supreme Court in mat- 
ters involving succession to the Presidency 
is not only already required by our own Con- 
stitution but nothing required of the Su- 
preme Court under the proposed amendment 
can in any way be deemed to impair the 
dignity of the Court or cause it to become 
involved in partisan politics. Its action un- 
der this amendment would be nothing more 
than meeting constitutional responsibilities 
in a situation of concern to all our citizens. 

It has been said that we have existed as a 
Nation for nearly 175 years without provid- 
ing for the possibility envisaged by this pro- 
posed amendment and that in all that time 
no problem has arisen. To that all that can 
be said is that a Divine Providence has 
spared us thus far, but we are familiar with 
the fect that at least twice, and possibly 
more times, our Nation has been faced with 
the fact that the President was unable to 
discharge properly the duties of his office 
by reason of a physical or mental disability. 

Indeed, only recently (May 14, 1957, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar Association) the At- 
torney General pointed out that the United 
States cannot count on its past good luck 
that a President will not become disabled 
while in office. The question of succession, 
he pointed out, has become esepcially urgent 
because we are living in an atomic age. 

The mere fact that we as a nation have 
been fortunate thus far is no reason to 
tempt providence in so important a matter 
as the presidency. It may well be that cir- 
cumstances may never require that this 
amendment become operative. Yet pru- 
dence and common sense dictate that the 
probabilities are more likely than not that 
it will become operative. If and when such 
circumstances arise it will be too late to 
enact’ the necessary legislation. The time 
to repair the hole in the roof is before the 
rain begins, since human experience indi- 
cates that it will rain, even though we can- 
not predict with certainty when. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for printing under the rule 
two amendments to Calendar No. 424, 
Senate bill 2130; a bill to further amend 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, by way 
of explanation of these amendments, one 
amendment deals with the entire ques- 
tion of international travel. There are 
tremendous possibilities in intenational 
travel for helping foreign nations, in 
the same terms in which we helped 
them under mutual assistance; and also 
tremendous possibilities for introducing 
our country to many travelers who do 
not come here now, as well as some pos- 
sible financial benefit to our own coun- 
try as well, especially in States which 
attract tourists during the tourist sea- 
son. I shall have a great deal more to 
say on this subject in connection with 
the amendment, and also in connection 
with independent proposed legislation 
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which I intend to introduce. I merely 
call attention to the fact that I spon- 
sored a similar move in the other body 
when I was a Member there, which re- 
sulted in the inclusion of section 416, 
relating to the encouragement of in- 
ternational travel, in the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act. It is that section which I pro- 
pose to amend. My amendment pro- 
poses a broad scale study and report 
dealing with the question of interna- 
tional travel, with a view toward a more 
affirmative action by our Government on 
that subject. 

In connection with the international 
travel amendment, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Two-Way Ocean,” 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 10, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 10, 1957] 
Two-Way OcEAN 

Last year, 576,000 Americans visited 
Europe. But only about 25,000 European 
tourists come to the United States annually. 
A chief reason for this great imbalance in 
transatlantic tourism has been the dollar re- 
strictions imposed to varying degree by a 
number of European countries. The restric- 
tions of Great Britain have been the most 
stringent; an ordinary traveler from the 
United Kingdom for 10 years has been al- 
lowed to take no more than 10 pounds in 
banknotes into the dollar area, which has 
made British visits to this country and Can- 
ada, for example, all but impossible. 

The measure was adopted to conserve 
Britain’s often-strained foreign exchange 
balances. But now Britain has found it pos- 
sible to raise the limit to 100 pounds, or $280, 
which, while hardly an invitation to exten- 
sive or luxurious traveling, ought to help a 
great deal. The former arrangement, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Peter Thorney- 
croft observed, was an unnatural barrier be- 
tween the English-speaking peoples. An- 
other step that might help would be to set 
up somewhere a sort of clearinghouse to 
facilitate lecture engagements or temporary 
consulting positions for qualified European 
visitors to the United States, affording them 
a chance to earn additional sums here and 
prolong their visits. We'd like to see more of 
our European cousins. 


Mr. JAVITS. The other amendment 
proposes to enlarge somewhat the pro- 
vision relating to guaranties of private 
investment abroad. It is designed to in- 
troduce the private economy even more 
extensively into our mutual-security 
program, and enlarge the guaranties to 
cover revolution or insurrection. This 
measure has been previously passed by 
the other body, but has always failed in 
the Senate. I hope very much that, with 
the new emphasis on a long-range for- 
eign-aid program, in terms of economic 
assistance, we may seriously consider 
this rounding out of the guaranty pro- 
gram, 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. RUSSELL submitted the following 

notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
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in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 7441) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 10, after the word “basis” on line 7, 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That provisions of the act of August 1, 1956 
(70 Stat. 890-892), and provisions of a sim- 
ilar nature in appropriation acts of the De- 
partment of State for the current and subse- 
quent fiscal years which facilitate the work 
of the Foreign Service shall be applicable to 
funds available to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service.” 


Mr. RUSSELL also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 7441, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF REPORT OF A SUBCOMMITTEE 
CONCERNING PROBLEMS OF HUN- 
GRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
(S. DOC. NO. 43) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just come from a special meeting of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and I report that it is the unanimous 
view of the committee that this request 
be made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a Senate docu- 
ment the report of the Subcommittee on 
Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety, of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, on the problems of hungry 
children in the District of Columbia. 

The committee asks that the report be 
printed immediately as a Senate docu- 
ment, so that it will be available to 
Members of the Senate for discussion of 
District of Columbia affairs, not only in 
connection with the appropriation bill, 
but also in connection with several other 
District of Columbia bills which will be 
before the Senate in the next few weeks. 

When I say unanimously, I should say 
that there was one member of the com- 
mittee who did not pass judgment on the 
request. That is the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] who could not be pres- 
ent at the meeting of the committee 
today. I want Senators to know that 
the Senator from New York has been 
closely following the work of the sub- 
committee, and he has given us great en- 
couragement as the work has gone on. 
I take the liberty, although I want the 
circumstances to be clear, of saying to 
the Senate that I am positive that I can 
speak for the Senator from New York on 
this matter, because I am sure he will 
say, “I am glad you said that,” when he 
sees me tomorrow morning, and that he 
would join with me in this request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed as re- 
quested by the Senator from Oregon. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. GREEN: 

Address entitled “A Sense of Balance,” de- 
livered by him at the under the elms exer- 
cises at Brown University, on May 31, 1957. 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

Address entitled “The Basis of America’s 
Foreign Policy,” delivered by him before the 
St. Paul’s Guild of St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church, at Huntington, W. Va., May 26, 1957. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Address delivered by him before Wiscon- 
sin Republican State convention on June 8, 
1957. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Address delivered by Senator BIBLE at 92d 
commencement of Rider College, Trenton, 
N. J., on June 8, 1957. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Address delivered by Senator Case of New 
Jersey before annual convention of the Jer- 
sey State Federation of Labor. 


ADDRESS BY THE SENATE MAJOR- 
ITY LEADER BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF UNITED JEWISH 
APPEAL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, in New York, the distinguished 
majority leader, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Jonnson], delivered one of the most 
intelligent and significant statements 
which has been made in recent months. 
It was well timed and appropriate. It 
was needed. Many people have sensed 
that our foreign policy has been negative, 
timid, and uninspired during the past 
several years. 

The reaction of the administration to 
the unprecedented nationwide television 
broadcast of the principal leader of Rus- 
sia was a supercilious comment by the 
White House Press Secretary—that 
“President Eisenhower was aware of the 
broadcast, but didn’t see it.” That, I 
submit was a negative, a timid, and an 
unimaginative and uninspired response 
to the Communist thrust. 

I saw the broadcast. I think it pre- 
sented us with a good opportunity to go 
into the merits of the Russian case. I 
believe the Russian case is defective. I 
believe Marxism is a false doctrine, but 
the way to convince the people of the 
world that it is false is to meet it head- 
on, just as the majority leader has sug- 
gested in his wise and thoughtful speech. 

I urge every Member of this body to 
read the speech, and I beg and plead 
with the administration that it be not 
afraid to reason with the people of the 
world—yes, even with the people of 
Russia—about the merits of democracy. 

I urge the administration, with all 
the sincerity I possess, to use some imag- 
ination, in dealing with the Commu- 
nists, to accept their challenge to test 
our ideas in open debate before the eyes 
of the world. 

Mr. President; I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at this 
point the best speech I have seen in re- 
cent months. 
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There being no objection, the -address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 

THE OPEN. CURTAIN 


(Address by Senate Majority Leader LYNDON 
B. JoHNSON, before the annual conference 
of the United Jewish Appeal, New York 
City, N. Y., June 8, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, I am 
here tonight with a basic premise in my 
mind. 

It is that you—the members of the United 
Jewish Appeal—are men and women who 
have dedicated their lives to helping your 
fellow man. 

I.do not assume this lightly—merely from 
the desire of a speaker to flatter his au- 
dience. It rests upon your enviable record. 

I raise the point only as a predicate to 
the remarks which I plan to make tonight. 
This is the place and you are the people 
to whom I wish to define a new proposal. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Never before in history have people been 
so badly in need of help. And the only kind 
of help that will serve today is the kind 
that the people supply for themselves. 

There is no need to recite once more the 
realities of the modern world. We are all 
only too familiar with them—the cold war, 
the armaments race, atomic fallout, inter- 
national misunderstanding. 

Most of these factors have appeared before 
in history. There have been cold wars. In- 
ternational misunderstanding has been a 
normal state of affairs for centuries. There 
is nothing new about an armaments race. 

But for the first time, we now face the 
prospect of destroying ourselves—not as 
the result of an armaments race but merely 
by indulging in the race, 


THE ATOMIC RAIN 


For several weeks our newspapers have 
carried daily headlines about the effects of 
atomic fallout. The scientists disagree as to 
the amount of damage that is being done to 
humanity by our nuclear test explosions. 

But even the most conservative state flatly 
that there is some risk. 

I am no nuclear physicist. I do not pre- 
tend to have the scientific knowledge that 
would entitle me to pass judgment on genet- 
ics or the effects of strontium 90. 

But I do know that the experts are talk- 
ing about my children and your children. 
And it gives me no comfort to be told that 
some scientists think the risk to them is 
slight. 

NO MONOPOLY 

It is even less comforting to assess the 
probable future of the armaments race even 
assuming that our children escape the fall- 
out danger—whether slight or tremendous. 
If it continues, the future is bleak. 

The intercontinental ballistics missile 
with a hydrogen warhead is just over the 
horizon. It is no longer just the disorderly 
dream of some science fiction writer. 

We must assume that our country will 
have no monopoly on this weapon. The So- 
viets have not matched our achievements in 
democracy and prosperity; but they have 
kept pace with us in building the tools of 
destruction. 

With such weapons in a divided world, 
there will be little choice. We will return 
to the caves of our remote ancestors and bur- 
row underground like the prairie dogs of 
west Texas. 


REASONABLE ALTERNATIVES 


There are reasonable alternatives to this 
unreasonable prospect. They are alterna- 
tives which are available to mankind—pro- 
viding that mankind will adopt them. 

Our present situation could have been 
avoided. Twelve years ago—when we had a 
monopoly on the atomic bomb—the United 
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States offered to share the secrets of the 
atom with the entire world. 

We asked in return only reasonable guar- 
anties that the atom wculd never again be 
used in warfare. This offer had no parallel 
in history—and it would have converted the 
atom from an implement of death to an im- 
plement of life. 

Two years later, this plan was approved 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. It was blocked only by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

There is no point in reliving the past. I 
am not going to waste your time and my time 
in proving that the Soviets were wrong. 
Free people who have had access to the truth 
are already aware of the facts. 

We live in the present. We no longer have 
a. monopoly on atomic power. But there is 
a sound reason for recalling the events of 
1946 and 1948. One aspect of those events 
may point the way to the future. 

The Russian people have never had an 
opportunity to weigh the Free World’s pro- 
posal for the control of atomic energy. They 
were never informed about it openly and 
frankly. They never knew that Stalin pro- 
voked an arms race that, if continued, must 
end in the total elimination of mankind. 

Today humanity is a great deal closer 
to self-destruction than it was 10 years ago. 


THE THREAT AND THE HOPE 


And yet, because we are close to the threat, 
‘we may also be closer to hope. I do not fore- 
see any quick utopian solutions. A happy 
ending to the atomic-hydrogen menace will 
not be easily found. 

But I am convinced, to borrow Churchill’s 
phrase, that if we cannot see the beginning 
of the end, we can at least see the end of the 
beginning. 

There are pathways of peace and progress 
open to all humanity. The statesmen of the 
world have one overriding duty—to help 
light those paths. 

Where lie the signs of hope? They lie in 
the realm of reason. 


THE CHALLENGE 


The challenge is truly immediate. It in- 
volves actions that can and must be taken 
this year, now, during the remaining 206 
days of 1957. 

Our basic need goes by the technical name 
“disarmament.” That long, rather dull- 
sounding word represents a host of compli- 
cated problems. The answer—even a þe- 
ginning to the answer—represents the hope 
of all mankind. 

- We must initiate action on five objectives, 
each contributing to our crusade for dis- 
armament: 

1, Controlled reduction of military forces 
by all countries. 

2. A start on a mutual open-skies fool- 
proof inspection system. 

3. A frank and open search for a method 
of suspending tests of the bigger nuclear 
weapons, under airtight conditions which 
give full protection against violations. 

4. A reduction of everyone’s stockpile of 
nuclear weapons and means for delivery un- 
der copper-riveted methods of mutual in- 
spection. 

5. And this is the key to ultimate hope: A 
worldwide agreement—backed by absolute 
safeguards—that no nation will make any 
new fissionable materials for weapon pur- 
poses, neither the three present nuclear pow-. 
ers nor those who may soon have the ca- 
pacity. 

LET THE PEOPLE JUDGE 

How do we launch this program? We do 
so in the only way possible—in the only way 
that accords with American traditions. 

We must create a new world policy. Not 
just of open skies, but of open eyes, ears, and 
minds, for all peoples of the world. 

I call for the open curtain. Let truth flow 
through it freely. Let ideas cleanse evil just 
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as fresh air cleanses the poisoned, stagnant 
mass of a long-closed cavern. 

Mankind’s only hope lies with men them- 
selves. Let us insist that the case be sub= 
mitted to the people of the world. 

A few years ago this would have been 
utterly impractical. But great events have 
recently stirred the world. We must seize 
the hopes they suggest. We must not he 
blinded to those hopes by rigid reflections 
of the past. 

Only 4 years ago the brutal Stalin died. 
Only a year ago the world learned that the 
new Russian leader, Khrushchev, has found 
it necessary to expose the depths of Stalin’s 
evil. And only 6 days ago Khrushchev took 
advantage of America’s facilities to come into 
our homes and state the Communist case. 

I am glad that he did so. I have com- 
plete trust and faith in our people. 

They will not be contaminated by open 
Communist propaganda. 

We should welcome this example of direct 
argument. 

But we must, I think, go much further 
than this. Let us take Khrushchev’s tech- 
nique and turn it back upon him. Let us 
use the program as the means to open the 
Iron Curtain. 

As he has used our TV screens for his ap- 
peals, let us demand to use his screens for 
our appeal, the appeal of truth undefen- 
sive and undismayed. 

We should ask Khrushchev to provide us 
with Sovietwide uncensored radio and TV 
facilities. We should call on him to allow 
spokesmen of our own choosing to come into 
Russian homes and state our case—the Amer- 
ican case—to the Russian people. 


RETURN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


Let us get back to fundamentals. Let us 
return to the principles which made America 
strong and great and free. 

The most important of these principles is 
that truth can be found in the free market 
place of ideas. 

It is no secret to any of you that I am a 
Democrat. My political faith can be traced 
to many sources. One of them—and the 
most important of them—was Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who said: 

“I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate power of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education.” 

This is an elegant and graceful way of put- 
ting a basic truth that I learned in Johnson 
City, Tex. Stated more simply, it means: 
Never underestimate the intelligence of the 
people. 

Sometimes they are misinformed. Some- 
times the truth is withheld from them. But 
when they have the facts, their judgment 
will be good and fair and honorable. 


FAITH IN THE PEOPLE 


I have a deep and abiding faith in the 
judgment of the people who ride the range 
in the Texas hill country. They may not 
have the ease of expression and the grace of 
manner of those who were reared in more 
settled parts of our land. 

But no demagog is going to lead the lean, 
spare Texan who runs the cattle on my 
ranch into the paths of bigotry. And Nikita 
Khrushchev is not going to convert him into 
a Communist. 

He’s just plain got too much sense. 
I don’t think that he is unusual. 
that most Americans are like that. 

They may speak with a different accent. 
They may plow cornland in Iowa or sew 
clothes in New York City. They may work 
on the docks in Seattle or run a department 
store in Kansas City. 

They may be northern Yankees or southern 
Rebels. They may be Catholics, Protestants, 


And 
I believe 
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or Jews. It makes no difference because 
they are all Americans. 

I am not afraid to have them listen to 
Nikita Khrushchev or Karl Marx or Nicolai 
Lenin himself. They have the intelligence 
and the independence to make up their own 
minds. 

I know there are some who are fearful of 
the effects of Communist propaganda upon 
our people. I am a Jeffersonian. I do not 
share those fears. 


WELCOME COMPETITION 


I favor granting Khrushchev or Bulganin 
or Molotov or any Soviet leader television 
time in America every week of the year. I 
demand in return only that they grant us 
equal opportunities for reaching the Rus- 
sian people. 

Let the Russians say what they wish. Let 
our people hear it to the bitter end. I have 
faith in them. I do not believe that there 
will be any Communist converts. 

Khrushchev, in his broadcast, called for 
competition between socialist and capitalized 
states. There is one form of competition— 
the clash of ideas—that Americans would 
welcome with delight. 

I am not talking of a propaganda offensive 
or waging peace. Those are the terms of 
advertising, and this country is not in- 
terested in making a mercantile item of 
peace, 

I am not talking of merely one reply to 
Khrushchev by the President or some other 
official. 

I am calling for an open curtain for full 
discussion of the immediate, urgent prob- 
lems facing our people. We should insist 
on the right to state our case on disarma- 
ment in detail to the Soviet people. We 
should have weekly appearances during this 
year on Soviet radio and television, and we 
should offer similar facilities here. 


THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE 


Can Khrushchev find any reasonable ob- 
jection to this procedure? Can he advance 
one logical reason why his people should not 
hear our proposals advanced from our lips 
as our people heard his proposals advanced 
from his lips? 

Khrushchev said last Sunday: “We have to 
live on one planet.” Let him show that he 
is willing to make this possible. 

I am a man who trusts people when they 
have the facts. I believe in the Biblical in- 
junction: “You shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” The Rus- 
sian people are capable of recognizing the 
truth when it is offered to them. 

We should not let a single day pass with- 
out raising this issue. We should call it up 
in the United Nations; we should make it a 
basic proposal in all disarmament talks; we 
should insist upon it every time a Russian 
representative is within earshot. 

Why not allow Soviet labor leaders to talk 
to our people in return for our labor leaders 
talking to theirs? Why not allow Soviet in- 
dustrial managers to talk to our people in 
return for our industrialists talking to 
theirs? 

Is. there any good reason why American 
and Soviet farmers should not exchange 
views—in the plain sight of the whole world? 
Is there any reason why our scholars and 
our professional men should be barred from 
mutual exchanges with their Soviet counter- 
parts? 

Let the people know. 

Let truth shine through the open curtain. 

And when the people know, they will in- 
sist that the arms race, the nuclear explo- 
sions, the intercontinental missiles, all be 
banished. They will insist upon systems 
that safeguard us against world suicide. 


THE PATH OF PEACE 
Once again we will place our feet on the 
path of constructive activity. We will look 


forward with joy rather than with dread to 
our children’s future. 
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We live in a world where over two-thirds 
of the people are “ill-housed, ill-clad, ill- 
nourished.” When the madness of the nu- 
clear arms race is halted, mankind’s creative 
efforts can be turned to their relief. We shall 
survive this century only if we find how to 
substitute human dignity for human degra- 
dation. 

The people in this room tonight are dedi- 
cated to the cause of helping—rather than 
destroying—humanity. You have worked 
through the years to bring a measure of secu- 
rity and a measure of decency to your fellow 
humans. 

SANCTUARY 

You have been associated with many hu- 
manitarian causes—and one of them is cre- 
ating a sanctuary for the oppressed. That 
sanctuary, Israel, stands today—permanent 
and enduring—in the midst of what was once 
desert. 

Creating that sanctuary meant that rivers 
had to be dammed; fields had to be tilled; 
houses had to be built; the resources of na- 
ture had to be tapped. 

These are the tasks to which all of hu- 
manity should be dedicated. 

We have had enough of oppression and 
wars; of trouble and turmoil; of the frustra- 
tion of every normal human impulse. We 
have seen noble impulses thwarted and 
turned to ignoble ends. We have watched 
the fruits of genius warped and turned into 
the paths of destruction. 

This is not the work of the people of the 
world. It is the work of the small groups of 
selfish and twisted men who withhold from 
their fellow human beings the indispensable 
tool of freedom—the truth. 

As you go about your humanitarian work, 
I want to leave you with one thought tonight. 

You are people who seek to build; not to 
tear down. And when doors are opened so 
the people of the world can find the truth for 
themselves, we can all turn to building— 
building a better life for ourselves and our 
children. 

The people can be trusted. It is time the 
case be turned over to them. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
and to point out that the majority leader 
of the Senate did, in New York, on last 
Sunday, make a proposal for an Open 
Curtain. 

I think the majority leader and the 
Senator from Arkansas are both abso- 
lutely correct, because the question be- 
fore us is, What are we afraid of? Are 
we afraid of being contaminated by 
broadcasts by Mr. Khrushchev and 
others? If we are, then I think the coun- 
try is in bad shape. I certainly hope we 
will live up to our responsibilities with 
courage and leadership. ` 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point an editorial which appeared 
in this morning’s New York Times on this 
particular speech. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WAR OF IDEAS 

The war of ideas is the key contest of our 
times. This is true because, among other 
reasons, the existence of nuclear weapons 
threatens to make any future shooting war 
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universal suicide. Nikita S. Khrushchev cer- 
tainly understands the vital importance of 
this encounter. He has devoted much of his 
time these past few years to this contest, and 
it is to this struggle that his present activi- 
ties in Finland are directed. In this coun- 
try, however, the events of the past week 
following the Khrushchey television and ra- 
dio interview over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System raise seriously the question of 
whether we understand the importance of 
the war of ideas and how to fight that war. 

The facts are simple. A week ago yester- 
day Mr. Khrushchev was given the national 
facilities of CBS television and radio to give 
his views to the American people. There was 
no immediate rebuttal or exposure of his mis- 
statements. Nor was there any reciprocal 
opportunity for a similarly authoritative 
American spokesman to present our views to 
the Soviet people, an opportunity Mr. Khru- 
shchev should have been eager to give if he 
were sincere. Only yesterday was there a na- 
tionwide radio and television effort here to 
analyze Mr. Khrushchev’s remarks and this 
was an anticlimax. No corresponding oppor- 
tunity for speaking to the Soviet people has 
yet been given any authoritative American. 

This is obviously an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion. It is one from which a lesson should 
be learned if similar mistakes are not to be 
repeated. But we must understand the prob- 
lem. That problem is not, as President Eisen- 
hower said last week, that CBS is “a commer- 
cial firm in this country trying to improve 
its own commercial standing.” The Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System acted in our tradi- 
tion of free speech and free debate in the 
knowledge that what it was doing might also 
bring commercial harm. 

The real problem is the lack of imagination 
in many quarters. This was shown by the 
failure to follow the Khrushchey interview 
quickly with adequate official analysis. Even 
more serious, the Khrushchev interview was 


not made the occasion for officially challeng- - 


ing the Soviet Government to give equal op- 
portunity for presentation of our point of 
view to the Soviet people. 

We need, obviously, a more positive and 
more imaginative attitude toward the war of 
ideas. An example of such an attitude is 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’s suggestion that 
radio and television be used to permit: sys- 
tematic presentation of American views to 
the Soviet people and Soviet views to the 
American people. Reciprocity is the key to 
the problem, and ideas such as Senator JoHN-. 
SON’s for a real exchange of ideas, not merely 
a one-way propaganda coup as Mr. Khru- 
shchev succeeded in getting, certainly de- 
serve serious consideration. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of this morning, on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN CURTAIN? 

The Jeffersonian principle that truth will 
vanquish error “where reason is left free to 
combat it” may have been temporarily sus- 
pended in Russia after 40 years of Commu- 
nist indoctrination. But even so there is 
still only one way to cope with the enforced 
ignorance of the Russian people on inter- 
national affairs, which adds so greatly to the 
world’s perils, and that is to beat everlast- 
ingly upon the Iron Curtain until it parts. 

There will be a great deal of support for 
Senate Majority Leader JoHNSON’s proposal 
that the United States ought to press for 
fuller opportunities to state its case on 
disarmament and other issues to the Rus- 
sian people. And most Americans. will 
share Senator JOHNsON’s confidence that 
this country would have nothing whatever 
to fear from offering the Russians contin- 
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uing and equivalent opportunities in the 
United States. 

Fear that Communist speeches will im- 
peril American democracy will be felt only 
by those with the least confidence in our 
institutions. By the same token, if the 
Communists have any confidence in their 
institutions they will not be afraid to allow 
information from non-Communist countries 
to cross their borders. An exchange of in- 
formation is not going to prove Khruschev 
right or wrong in his boastful forecast that 
our grandchildren will live under socialism. 
Unless the aims of East and West are better 
understood, the grim issue may be whether 
or not our grandchildren will live at all, in 
either a socialist or capitalist world. That 
is the awful danger that gives force to 
Senator JOHNSON’s proposal for fuller access 
in each country to the views of other coun- 
tries. 


OBSTACLES IN SEARCH FOR WORLD 
PEACE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that there is one 
key to the situation which confronts us. 
It is the extent to which we have faith in 
the people when they have the oppor- 
tunity to hear all the facts and weigh 
both sides of the issue. 

Since the end of World War II, this 
country has consistently taken the lead 
in trying to bring peace and justice to 
this world. And yet, our proposals— 
some of the most daring and imagina- 
tive in history—have failed. 

We offered to share the secrets of the 
atomic bomb at a time when we possessed 
a monopoly of those secrets. We offered 
to reduce the swollen armaments budgets 
of this world—and we made that offer 
in good faith. 

We have poured out our treasure to 
help the unfortunate of this world to a 
better and more secure life. We have 
spent staggering sums to bring health 
and the blessings of modern science to 
the dark corners of the globe. 

And yet, the world remains divided 
into two camps—each camp ready to leap 
into universal destruction. 

There is only one reason for this sit- 
uation. It is the success which the Com- 
munist leaders have had in withholding 
the truth from their own people. 

They have gone even further. The 
Communist leaders have made posses- 
sion of the truth—by any but a favored 
few—an_ offense against the state 

This is the rock upon which every 
reasonable proposal has foundered since 
the end of World War II. It is the rock 
upon which future proposals well may 
founder. 

The Russian people do not know. And 
I believe we should seize every oppor- 
tunity to bring the truth to them. The 
Khrushchev broadcast strikes me as one 
of those opportunities. 

I do not deplore the fact that a Rus- 
sian Communist leader can state his 
doctrine directly to the American people. 
I would deplore, however, an attitude 
which states that we can do nothing 
about it. 

The alternatives to breaching the Iron 
Curtain which seals out truth are bleak. 
Even though worldwide nuclear war 
should never come to pass, the arms race 
all by itself is enough to destroy us. 
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Since the end of World War II, this 
Nation alone has spent more than $416,- 
381,606,900 on the cold war. And we 
have $44,098,235,520 left over that Con- 
gress has appropriated but which we 
have not yet got around to spending. 

How many slums could have been 
cleared with that money? How many 
rivers could have been dammed at a 
fraction of that cost? How much power 
could have been generated to produce 
the goods of peace and prosperity? 

Our national debt stands today at 
$274 billion. It hangs over our heads, 
threatening and menacing to our whole 
economy and to the economy future 
generations will inherit. 

Would we be under that threat to- 
day if the people of the world had an 
opportunity to hear and to weigh all 
the facts? 

The figures I have cited represent not 
only dollars but time and effort and re- 
sources. They could have been applied 
to research into cancer and heart dis- 
ease; into reclaiming our soil; into bet- 
tering our lives. 

As one who has confidence in people, 
wherever they may be, I favor giving 
them the opportunity to make up their 
own minds. 

And in Khrushchev. declines this pro- 
posal, let him explain why to the world. 
Let him explain why Americans can hear 
his case and why Russians cannot be 
permitted to hear our case. 

It would be interesting to hear the 
Communist representatives explain this 
point in some such forum as the United 
Nations. 

Mr. President, I have had my staff 
draw up a table on the amount of money 
this Nation has spent on the cold war 
since the end of World War II. I ask 
unanimous consent that this table be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Expenditures, fiscal year 1946 through. fiscal 
year 1957, and unexpended balances, June 
30, 1957, for certain selected agencies 


Expenditures | Unexpended_ 

fiscal year 1946,| balances, 

fiscal year 1957 | June 30, 1957 
(estimated) 


Agency 


Atomic Energy Com- 5 

Missioni O.es A $15, 000, 000, 000 |$1, 300, 000, 000 
Department of Defense, 

military functions... 342, 900, 000, 000. |37, 400, 000, 000 
---- |157, 600, 000,000 | 6,000, 000, 000 
881, 606, 900 28, 235, 520 


Total. cassis kaa 416, 381, 606, 900 |44, 098, 235, 520 


Foreign aid 


1 Total delivered. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of my 
distinguished colleagues this morning in 
commending our distinguished majority 
leader for the address he made on Satur- 
day evening in New York City. The Iron 
Curtain proposal contained in that ad- 
dress is both courageous and imagina- 
tive. I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas for it, and to 
say to him that it represents the kind of 
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America’s foreign policy. It is a most 
significant contribution. I want him to 
know that I appreciate what he did in 
New York, and I believe the American 
people at large will appreciate the speech 
he has made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Ishould like to join 
my colleagues in commending our able 
majority leader for his speech Saturday 
evening in New York, as well as for the 
originality and courage of his ideas pre- 
sented to us today. It is this type of 
incomparable leadership that we have 
come to expect from the Senator from 
Texas, who now sees, on the basis of the 
television appearance made by Mr. 
Khrushchev, an opportunity for us of the 
United States to breach the Iron Curtain 
of ideas which now separates the average 
citizen of Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries from the people of America and the 
ideas and ideals of Americans. 

We are satisfied, I am sure, that the 
average citizen of the Soviet Union and 
the satellite countries is just as anxious 
for peace as are we. However, they have 
not had the opportunity to learn what 
we really think nor how sincerely we de- 
sire peace. Surely in response to Mr. 
Khrushchev some spokesman for the 
people of America could make their de- 
sires and ideals clear to the people of the 
Soviet Union and the satellite countries. 

I wish again to congratulate our ma- 
jority leader for his demonstrated cour- 
age and vision. I am certain that this 
idea which he has planted and this chal- 
lenge which he has issued to the leaders 
of the Soviet World will contribute much 
toward the solution of these now crucial 
problems which confront us. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Presicent, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Iwish to congratulate the 
Senator from Texas for the efforts and 
ideas he has contributed to the struggle 
for man’s survival. Undoubtedly there 
is now a much better chance of arriving 
at some understanding whereby the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and 
all the nations of the world will be able 
to live in peace. 

It was impossible to work along that 
line with Stalin. However, I believe that 
the present leaders of Russia realize that 
there is a much greater danger of war 
so long as the armament race goes on, 
and that through some kind of accident 
or some miscalculation these two great 
nations could be plunged into a world 
war, a war which neither Nation wants. 

I believe that there is now a possi- 
bility that perhaps the Iron Curtain will 
be lifted. For many years the Commu- 
nists would not permit that curtain to 
be lifted. The Communists did not want 
the people of their country to know that 
the people of other nations were living 
much better than they were. I think 
that the chances for arriving at a satis- 
factory disarmament agreement are 
much better today than they have been 
in the past. 
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initiative that is so sorely needed in 


The Senator has made a very signifi- 
cant contribution. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I read yesterday the 
remarks of the Senator from Texas in 
his speech on Saturday evening, and was 
very much impressed indeed with the 
substance of it and the suggestions he 
made. 

I believe there is a good chance that 
the speech will prove to be a landmark 
and turning point in international af- 
fairs, or in the cold war or the arma- 
ment race—or whatever we may wish to 
term the present condition. Some such 
procedure as that suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Texas is the only thing that 
will stop the arms race. I am not sug- 
gesting, of course, that we disband our 
military forces. Far from it. However, 
some kind of approach involving, per- 
haps, sitting down at the table together 
and talking things over will be necessary 
in order to reach the Russian people. I 
personally believe that Mr. Khrushchev 
has given us an opportunity which ought 
to be followed up. I very heartily com- 
mend the Senator from Texas for his 
remarks on Saturday evening and for 
his very timely remarks today. I hope 
he will continue to give his attention to 
this subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
along with my other colleagues, I con- 
gratulate the majority leader for his 
wise and constructive remarks in New 
York last Saturday evening. What the 
people of America desire, along with the 
people of all other countries is perma- 
nent world peace. 

It is now clear that peace cannot be 
attained except through mutually 
agreed upon inspection proof disarma- 
ment. Such disarmament can never 
occur unless we open and maintain av- 
enues of discussion with the rulers be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

It is for that reason I again congratu- 
late the able Senator from Texas for 
his outstanding contribution Saturday to 
permanent world peace. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am deeply grateful to my col- 
leagues for their expressions of confi- 
dence. I wish to conclude with this 
one thought. 

If this proposal were advanced by our 
Government I believe the eyes of the 
entire world would be looking toward 
Mr. Khrushchev for his reaction. If his 
reply were in the negative, we would 
have to explain why Americans can hear 
his case and see his face and hear his 
voice but why Russian people are denied 
the opportunity of hearing America’s 
case. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the majority leader for the splendid 
work he has done. Overnight he has 
attracted the attention of the civilized 
world to a very important point in the 
present state of affairs, and I trust that 
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the response to his appeal by the civi- 
lized world will be just what he has 
anticipated. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Washington Star of to- 
day an editorial relating to the timely 
suggestion of the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Texas. The 
editorial is entitled “An ‘Open Curtain’ ” 
and reads as follows: 

AN “OPEN CURTAIN” 

LYNDON JOHNSON is making a typical 
American proposal in suggesting that the 
curtain be opened for a free flow of truth 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. And it is unlikely that many Ameri- 
cans, Official or otherwise, would be appre- 
hensive of the results if a genuinely free 
and uncensored exchange of “direct argu- 
ment” via radio and television were estab- 
lished between the two countries. 

At the same time, the Texas Senator him- 
self put his finger on the major obstacle to 
opening this channel. It is, in short, that 
the Communist dictatorship has an abiding 
fear of the truth reaching its captive peo- 
ples. For it was this dictatorship to which 
he referred when he spoke of “the small 
groups of selfish and twisted men who with- 
hold from their fellow human beings the 
indispensable tool of freedom—the truth.” 

There is, nevertheless, a timeliness to Mr. 
JOHNSON’s proposal. There has been clear 
indication that even the Communist leader- 
ship is appalled at what may be the conse- 
quences if continuing development of awe- 
some new weapons someday leads the world 
to another all-out war. These men them- 
selves appear to be seeking an alternative, 
even if designed for selfish purposes. In his 
television appearance before an American 
audience, Nikita Khrushchev boasted that 
the Communist states could hold their own 
in any form of competition with the capi- 
talist world. Mr. JoHNson has suggested one 
form—a competition of ideas, to be waged, 
not by politicians primarily, but by leaders 
of industry and workers, by farmers, scholars, 
and professional men, with the people as jury. 
We hope Mr. Khrushchev will accept the 
challenge. 


I compliment the majority leader on 
his great speech, and I desire to asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks, 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I could not help but note 
with genuine gratitude and approval the 
fine address of the majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] be- 
fore the annual conference of the United 
Jewish Appeal, in New York City on 
June 8. I note that in that address the 
majority leader has again called to the 
attention of the public the deep concern 
of the American people over the contin- 
uation of thermonuclear weapon testing. 

He also made a most constructive pro- 
posal with respect to the Open Curtain, 
using great powers of persuasion, and 
offering a constructive argument for 
breaking down the Iron Curtain and 
trying to eradicate prejudice and 
differences. 

I commend the Senator from Texas, 
as I understand others of my colleagues 
have appropriately done, for this 
thought-provoking, forward-looking, 
and most constructive message. It is a 
message which sets the theme for fu- 
ture thinking on the part of Members 
of the Congress, and I hope of all citi- 
zens throughout the land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 


said: Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
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Senate long, but I desire to express my 
very deep thanks to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. GREEN], and 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], for their kind and 
generous references to a speech which I 
delivered in New York on Saturday last. 


OUR STAKE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by 
Mr. David Rockefeller, vice chairman of 
the board, of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
at the Arkansas Bankers Association an- 
nual convention at the Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark., on May 22, 1957, en- 
titled “Our Stake in the Middle East.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Our STAKE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


It is a great pleasure for me to be here 
today at the Arkansas Bankers Convention 
in this land which has been so very hospi- 
table to my brother, Win, and which he has 
adopted as his home. I am particularly 
happy to have a chance to see at firsthand 
the remarkable progress you are making in 
this part of the country. I know that bank- 
ing has played a most important role in 
stimulating the sound development and ex- 
pansion of industry, commerce, and farming 
in Arkansas and her neighboring States. 
From all I have seen and heard, the banks of 
Arkansas are to be congratulated on the fine 
job that has been done, and you should look 
forward with confidence to continued ad- 
vances in the period ahead. 

When Jeff Burnett of the Arkansas Bankers 
Association asked me to speak to you today, 
we talked about what I might say to you 
which would be of interest. I suggested 
that this might be an appropriate time to 
discuss “Our Stake in the Middle East.” 
Developments in the Middle East have oc- 
cupied substantial space on the front pages 
of our newspapers in the past 6 months. We 
have seen the seizure of the Suez Canal, the 
attack on Egypt, the U. N. cease-fire followed 
by the clearing of the canal, and more re- 
cently, the crisis in Jordan. In one sense, 
these events may seem remote, but in an- 
other they have a very important bearing on 
all of our lives. 

The events we have mentioned have, in- 
deed, been dramatic. Yet what I wish to 
emphasize today is not the news of the 
hour—or even of recent months—but rather 
the emergence of certain basic long-term 
facts and trends which cause the Middle 
East to assume a role of new and lasting 
importance for the whole Western World. 

Why is it then that developments in the 
vast and far-away area of the Middle East 
should even affect banks and bank customers 
in the center of our country? To my mind, 
an answer to this question involves two main 
considerations. First, the Middle East is one 
of the key strategic areas of the world. We 
have a series of military bases there that 
form an integral part of our defense struc- 
ture. . These bases, and the recently pro- 
claimed Eisenhower doctrine, reflect the im- 
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portance which our Government assigns to 
the area from the point of view of our stra- 
tegic defense against Russian aggression. 
Because it is at the crossroads of Asia, Europe, 
and Africa and contains 1 of the 2 major 
canals of the world, the Middle East is of 
crucial importance to the economies of all 
the nations of the Free World, both in peace- 
time and in war. If the cause of freedom is 
to win out, it is vitally important to us to 
secure the support of the peoples of this 
area in our efforts to work out a secure and 
lasting peace. This is the politico-military 
side of the picture. 

There is, however, a second reason for our 
concern about the Middle East, it is an area 
which contains 70 percent of the world’s 
proven oil reserves, but which now uses only 
1 percent of the world’s annual production. 
In contrast, the United States has only 15 
percent of world petroleum reserves and uses 
more than half of all the petroleum and 
petroleum products the world now produces 
each year. Europe, the second most impor- 
tant market, has very little oil of its own. 
As the demand for oil in Europe and the 
America grows, the economic importance of 
Middle Eastern oil to the Free World grows 
correspondingly. 

However, it could be that this very dis- 
parity between the countries having the big 
petroleum reserves and those which are the 
big consumers of petroleum will prove to be 
the basis for the development of sound and 
lasting economic relationships between the 
industrialized nations of the West and the 
underdeveloped nations of the Middle East. 
Both the United States and Western Europe 
need the oil which the Middle East can sup- 
ply. By meeting this need, the Middle East 
can earn the funds and the foreign exchange 
necessary to support its general economic 
development. 

To see why the nations of the Western 
World, and those of the Middle East, have a 
compelling mutual interest in cevelopment 
of the latter’s vast petroleum resources, it 
is necessary to turn first to the basic trends 
in the world’s supply of energy. An ade- 
quate supply of energy at reasonable cost— 
from coal, oil, natural gas, or other sources— 
is obviously a necessary condition for eco- 
nomic progress in the world of today. Our 
rising productivity depends on our ability 
to supplement human effort with energy 
applied through machines. Only through 
the harnessing of an ever-expanding amount 
of energy have we been able to increase our 
production at a rate that has exceeded the 
growth in our population. Only in this way 
has it been possible to keep pushing up our 
living standards. 

Until recently, both the United States 
and Western Europe were able to provide 
the increasing supplies of the energy they 
needed to support industrial growth largely 
from domestic resources. During the past 
few decades here in our own country, we 
have had a truly phenomenal increase in oil 
and natural-gas production. But since 
1920, our use of oil has multiplied 7 times, 
and our use of natural gas 10 times. Thus, 
despite our growth in production, we were 
forced to become a net importer of petro- 
leum and petroleum products about a dec- 
age ago. We now import about a tenth of 
the oil we use. 

It has been through developing our petro- 
leum and natural-gas resources that we 
have been able to meet our expanding needs 
for energy at costs the Nation could afford 
to pay. Our use of energy has shown a 
long-term growth averaging 3.3 percent per 
year, or somewhat more than the average 
annual growth of our production of goods 
and services. However, the overall cost of 
supplying the energy the United States uses 
has increased from 4% percent of our gross 
national product in 1900 to almost 7 percent 
today, a 55 percent increase. Energy is still 
relatively low-priced in our country, but it 
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is important to our future growth that we 
keep it that way. A 50 percent increase in 
the relative cost of energy in the next 50 
years might well slow down the rate at which 
we could afford to use more energy. There- 
fore, we must seek ways that promise to pre- 
vent the cost of the energy the Nation 
requires from exceeding the present ratio 
of 7 percent of total output. 

In Western Europe, the problem is some- 
what different. There, the primary source 
of energy has been coal—in fact, coal still 
provides 70 percent of all energy on that 
continent (as against about 20 percent in the 
United States). Nevertheless, as recently as 
1948, Western Europe met almost 90 percent 
of its energy needs from domestic production 
of coal and other fuels. But since that time, 
the industrial economy of Western Europe 
has experienced a considerable growth, while 
their domestic production of coal and other 
energy sources was bumping against a ceil- 
ing. Thus, Western Europe is now import- 
ing about a fifth of its energy requirements 
(or twice the proportion we import). Here 
again, as is the case in the United States, 
the rising cost of energy is also a source of 
concern in Europe. 

This brief review of recent trends in the 
United States and Western Europe shows 
that there has been a fundamental shift in 
the relationship between the demand for 
energy and the world distribution of energy 
sources. The industrialized nations of the 
West must now import a sizable part of 
the energy they use. However, the real 
significance of these trends emerges when 
you take a look at the future. A number of 
competent studies of probable future trends 
in the energy field have been made by gov- 
ernmental, international, and private insti- 
tutions. In my opinion, which I hope is 
unbiased, one of the most authoritative of 
these is the recent report prepared by the 
petroleum department of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. 

But our studies show that the continued 
prosperity and expansion of the economies of 
our Nation and that of Western Europe de- 
pend on the accelerated expansion of petro- 
leum production throughout the Free World, 
for they anticipate an increase in petroleum 
consumption in the Free World of more 
than 80 percent between 1956 and 1966. The 
increase for the United States itself is 
projected at 63 percent, whereas it is fore- 
cast that use in the rest of the Free World 
will more than double. 

Where will we find the large petroleum 
supplies to meet this growing demand? Our 
petroleum department believes the United 
States domestic petroleum production may 
well rise almost 40 percent by 1966. How- 
ever, it is unlikely to increase any more 
than this. It is not that the United States 
is running out of oil—far from it. But to 
continue to increase production 5 percent 
each year would involve a massive effort 
and a massive treatment. Even to sustain 
the 40 percent growth projected for 1966 
means that we must find 1% barrels of oil 
for each barrel produced, if we are to have 
adequate reserves. In the past 5 years, we 
have fallen short of this requirement. 

The reason we have fallen short is that 
the cost of increasing our oil reserves has 
been rising steadily. I am told that the 
reserves added for each exploratory well 
drilled have declined from 450,000 barrels 
10 years ago, to less than 200,000 barrels 
last year. And the cost of exploration has 
moved steadily higher, This is a hard fact 
with which I know all of you here in the 
Southwest are all too familiar. 

In order to avoid a sharp advance in the 
cost of meeting our needs for petroleum, we 
must inevitably interest ourselves more ac- 
tively in foreign sources of oil. I would like 
to emphasize that we should do this not to 
replace the present flow from domestic 
In looking 
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abroad for additional petroleum supplies, it 
is natural that we should consider first the 
areas closest to us. Various surveys that 
have been made show that production in 
Canada, Venezuela, and other nations in 
the Americas could be increased rapidly 
enough, and economically enough, to sup- 
ply the bulk of the Western Hemisphere’s 
requirements. 

The situation in Europe, however, is radi- 
cally different. Careful studies show that 
even with a large-scale investment program, 
the present prospect is that Western Eu- 
rope’s output of coal, oil, natural gas, and 
nuclear power combined could be increased 
by no more than a third in the next 20 
years. That would meet little more than 
one-third of the area’s anticipated require- 
ments for an increased flow of energy to 
support continued economic advance. In 
the short-term future, the only source 
Western Europe can turn to for additional 
energy supplies at reasonable cost is the 
Middle East. 

In point of fact, unless vast new and un- 
anticipated deposits are discovered, it seems 
clear that the Western Hemisphere alone 
could meet only about half the foreseen re- 
quirements of the Free World as a whole for 
increased oil supplies during the next 10 
years. And this is why the Middle East is 
so important. ‘There is not the slightest 
doubt that the Middle East has the physical 
capacity to produce as much oil as is needed 
to balance world demand in the foreseeable 
future. Moreover, the basic costs of pro- 
duction in that area (assuming reasonable 
arrangements for tax payments to local gov- 
ernments) are likely to be lower than in 
other parts of the world. 

Consequently, the Free World is becoming 
more and more dependent on the Middle 
East. This fact emerges most clearly when 
you consider that the future growth of the 
Western European economy is almost wholly 
dependent on an increased flow of Middle 
East oil. This is true despite the fact that 
oil shortage resulting from the recent crisis 
arising out of the closing of the Suez Canal 
was handled on an emergency and strictly 
temporary basis in admirable fashion with 
the help of the United States. The oil in- 
dustry rose to the challenge and did a re- 
markable job in rearranging the flow of 
world oil to meet Western Europe’s needs 
with a minimum of disruption. However, 
the very fact that Europe’s use of oil is grow- 
ing at a rate of 13 percent per year points 
to the fact that it will be more and more 
difficult to deal with a similar crisis should 
it occur a few years hence. 

The Suez crisis emphasized how vulner- 
able future growth prospects in both Europe 
and the United States are to the shifting 
political tides in the Middle East. In Europe, 
this realization has acted as a powerful spur 
to the development of a common market 
encompassing six of the nations of Western 
Europe. This is a good thing for a free 
trade area in Europe (or the common market 
as it has come to be called) could strengthen 
the economies of the western European na- 
tions making them less vulnerable to exter- 
nal developmenis. 

In addition, the Suez crisis has provided a 
great impetus to the search for oil in the 
Sahara Desert and in Latin America; to the 
building of huge tankers; and to plans for 
the construction of additional pipelines to 
move Middle East oil to Mediterranean ports 
where it can be shipped to Europe. 

The impact of Suez on our own economy 
has been less dramatic, since we were able 
to surmount the recent crisis without resort- 
ing to rationing or other measures of the 
sort that evoke a widespread public response. 
Yet indirectly the long-run implications may 
well be as significant for the United States 
as for Western Europe. We have a vital 
interest in the continued military and eco- 
nomic well-being of Western Europe. On the 
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military side, the NATO alliance is perhaps 
the keystone in our attempt to build a secure 
peace. But NATO would quickly be placed 
in jeopardy if an adequate flow of oil to 
Europe were interrupted. NATO’s vulner- 
ability to an oil shortage was brought home 
most vividly in the recent Suez crisis. 

On the economic side, we should be con- 
cerned about Western Europe’s energy prob- 
lems since even with the substantial 
resources of the Americas, the Western 
Hemisphere does not appear to have a petro- 
leum supply adequate to meet the require- 
ments of the entire Free World in the next 
few decades. An attempt to do without 
Middle East oil would complicate our energy 
problems enormously, both from a supply 
and a cost point of view. 

It seems clear, then, that the Western 
World has a most vital interest in the Middle 
East, In view of the perplexing political 
problems surrounding that area, this is far 
from a reassuring conclusion. What I should 
like to suggest today, however, is that we 
should not approach our position in the 
Middle East with a defeatist attitude. The 
problems we face offer us a challenging op- 
portunity to demonstrate what can be 


accomplished through private foreign invest- - 


ment supplemented by a realistic program 
of Government technical assistance and 
developmental aid. 

Consider for a moment the bare economic 
facts of the Middle East as we find them 
today. The area includes 19 political en- 
tities with a population of 80 million people. 
Most of the inhabitants now exist at a mini- 
mum subsistence level; so low a level, in 
fact, that the average income per person is 
probably no more than $100 a year. The 
overall economy of the area produces no 
more than $8-10 billion dollars of goods 
and services annually—a small amount in- 
deed compared to our standards. 

In this situation, earnings from oil if 
wisely used, could make a tremendous con- 
tribution to the area’s economic develop- 
ment. Estimates are that the Middle East’s 
share in last year’s petroleum production 
amounted to approximately $1 billion. 
That was 4 times the amount the area 
received in 1950, only 6 years earlier. The 
$1 billion earned from oil amounted to 


about 10 percent of the total production of 


the Middle East, and to a third of its for- 
eign exchange earnings. 

Projections of the world petroleum de- 
mand for 1966 show that the Middle East 
could readily increase its annual produc- 
tion 2% times by that year. Thus, earn- 
ings from oil could likewise increase to $2144 
billion annually by 1966. Over the total 
10-year period, the area could look forward 
to receipts of about $18 billion from oil 
development. 

If these earnings could be channeled into 
productive investment, they could generate 
a significant rise in living standards 
throughout the Middie East. Experience 
around the world shows that the nations 
which manage to invest as much as 15-20 
percent of their annual production in roads, 
industrial equipment, farm development 
and the like achieve a substantial rate of 
economic progress. Earnings from oil are 
sufficient to lift the rate of investment in 
the Middle East into this 15-20 percent 
range and thus help generate an upward 
movement in living standards throughout 
the area. 

What is wanted is a program to sow the 
oil on the general pattern that has proven 
so successful in Venezuela. Venezuela has 
used oil earnings to finance general eco- 
nomic development. As a result, real in- 
come per person has increased 50 percent 
in the past 15 years. Similar results are 
achievable in the Middle East. 

However, the problem of channeling oil 
earnings into growth-promoting activities is 
more complex in the Middle East than in 
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Venezuela because there we are dealing with 
10 political units of widely differing char- 
acteristics and problems. Moreover, direct 
receipts from oil production accrue to only 
6 of these 19 nations. But other nations, 
as for example Egypt, Syria, and Jordan, 
could benefit from oil production, and could 
earn substantial sums by furnishing effi- 
cient facilities to transport oil to market. 
Egypt has been capitalizing on this through 
her control of the Suez Canal. 

It is important to recognize, however, 
that in the long run no nation (not even 
Egypt) has a true monopoly of the means 
of transport for oil, or even of oil produc- 
tion. The huge tankers now being built 
are, in fact, too big to pass through the 
Suez. And the economics of tanker opera- 
tions point to even bigger units. 

Given time and sufficient capital invest- 
ment in huge tankers, pipelines and the 
search for new oil reserves, the Western World 
could bypass any artificial barriers such as 
Egypt is using in Suez—hbarriers that are im- 
posed under the influence of shortsighted 
political pressures. In any event, oil re- 
mains the major opportunity—the great re- 
source—which, if intelligently used, can lift 
the Middle East from its present level of rela- 
tive poverty. 

Some Middle Eastern nations have already 
made good progress in putting oil earnings 
to work to support general economic de- 
velopment. Iraq has completed major flood- 
control projects on the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, and is now working on a 6-year, $144 
billion development program. In oil-rich 
little Kuwait, where oil revenues amount to 
the fantastic figure of $1,100 per person each 
year, a program is underway to build roads, 
develop a port, and build a pipeline to bring 
water from Iraq. 

However, the fact that oil earnings (the 
Middle East’s major source of foreign ex- 
change) are not evenly distributed through- 
out the region has led to uneven develop- 
ment. Some of the major oil-producing na- 
tions have greater annual revenues than they 
can use effectively in their present state of 
development, whereas other nations are 
hard pressed for funds to finance develop- 
ment. From a financial standpoint, there- 
fore, there is need for a regional approach 
to the area’s problems. 

In fact, an impressive number of the 
Middle East’s general problems can be solved 
efficiently only if handled on a regional basis. 
In broad terms, the two major problems are 
to develop a transportation system and to 
bring water to parched lands. Three con- 
crete examples can be advanced to support 
the case for a regional, as opposed to a na- 
tional, effort: 

1. The waters of the Nile could be used 
to develop agriculture not only in Egypt, but 
also in Ethiopia and the Sudan; 

2. The Jordan River could be developed to 
provide power and irrigation in a manner 
that would benefit countries surrounding it; 

3. The Suez Canal could be widened and 
deepened to accommodate the huge tankers 
now being built, thus increasing the flow of - 
trade through one of the major arteries of 
the world. 

These are only a few of the many examples 
of what might be done if a method could be 
found to use the region’s massive earnings 
from oil effectively. 

One way of accomplishing this might be to 
establish a regional development authority 
which would channel the surplus funds of 
the nations with large oil earnings into pro- 
ductive activities throughout the area. 
While I am always reluctant to suggest the 
creation of a new agency in a world that is 
already generously endowed in this respect, 
I do not believe that any existing organiza- 
tion can fill the need. Moreover, in view of 
the nature of the problems, it would seem 
desirable to have a new agency that the Mid- 
dle East countries would consider their own. 
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In setting up such a regional development 
authority, I would urge that its structure 
and operations be patterned on those of the 
World Bank, which, through its progressive 
ideals coupled with able and conservative 
management, has been by all odds the most 
effective of all our postwar international 
economic organizations. Such a regional de- 
velopment authority, I believe, should make 
only sound loans and investments. It should 
follow the World Bank practice of making 
sure that the projects it finances fit into an 
economically sound development program 
for the borrowing country. Its management 
should be competent and nonpolitical. In 
fact, it might be desirable to work out an 
arrangement by which the World Bank 
would provide technical assistance to the 
regional development authority in finding 
personnel and developing its pattern of 
operations, 

If a balanced and constructive regional de- 
velopment authority could be established, it 
might be desirable to use it as the mecha- 
nism for handling a part of the $200 million 
of United States Government aid funds allo- 
cated to the Middle East under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. In addition, if such an in- 
strumentality were to exist, the oil compa- 
nies themselves might see fit to take part in 
some of its activities. 

There is, of course, no guaranty that such 
an authority would solve all the perplexing 
political, social and economic problems of 
the Middle East. Yet, I am sure it would be 
an important step in the right direction, for 
without it, it is hard to see how the varied 
and conflicting forces in the Middle East 
could be brought together to solve the com- 
plex economic problems which confront 
them. Such an authority would serve our 
interest in helping to promote the economic 
development of an area that is of crucial 
importance to our future security and pros- 
perity. While economic growth is no panacea 
in itself, it may well be a prerequisite to 
progress on the social and political fronts 
and thus it can contribute importantly to 
world peace and stability. 

I have talked today about developments 
in a part of the world that seems far away 
from us here in-Hot Springs. Yet, as I have 
tried to show, what happens in the Middle 
East in the years ahead can have an im- 
portant, perhaps even a decisive effect on our 
own Nation’s security and prosperity. Mid- 
dle East oil development can be expected to 
continue, and, in fact, some projections 
show that in 10 years production there will 
be four-fifths as large as that in the United 
States. Over a longer period, Middle East 
production of oil may exceed our own. This 
is bound to have a strong effect on our in- 
dustry. As Middle East oil production ex- 
pands, the area could become one of the 
fastest growing markets for United States 
machinery, equipment and other goods. Our 
total trade with this region, both exports 
and imports, now exceed a billion dollars. 
But if we keep our share of the market, our 
exports to the Middle East could go up al- 
most 10 percent per year in the next decade. 
It seems to me more and more clear that 
American businessmen and bankers need to 
keep up to date and well informed on Middle 
East developments. 

In stressing the importance of the Middle 
East and the opportunities that can be 
opened up by the effective use of its huge 
oil resources, I do not wish to minimize the 
very real difficulties we can expect to en- 
counter on the political front. As all of you 
know, it is a region of historic racial, re- 
ligious and political tensions, both domestic 
and international. It is also at present one 
of the primary targets of Soviet penetration. 
We can be sure that every possible device will 
be used by Russia to promote its interests 
in that area. 

Yet, as I have tried to point out, the diffi- 
culty of the task should not blind us to the 
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fact that the Middle East is vitally important 
to us, nor should it deter us from pursuing 
a positive and vigorous program. Fortu- 
nately, there is an interdependence between 
the Middle East and ourselves, for their only 
hope of using their oil effectively in the sup- 
port of general economic progress lies in 
cooperating with the West. 

Our task is first one of understanding. We 
cannot act intelligently until we know the 
history, the ambitions and the mentality of 
the people who, for centuries, have lived in 
the Middle East. Next, we must formulate 
a program which takes into account both 
our own objectives and theirs. Finally, we 
must proceed on our course with conviction, 
strength and statesmanship. Our stake in 
the Middle East is huge. Let us not lose it 
by inaction or an ill-considered move. 


RELATIONS WITH REPUBLIC OF 
MEXICO 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
while we in the Senate are concerned 
about making friends for the United 
States all around the globe, we occa- 
sionally fail to remember that among 
our closest friends are the people who 
live immediately south of us, the Mex- 
icans. There is a country whose belief 
in freedom is as firmly rooted as ours, 
whose concepts of a constitutional re- 
public are as firm as ours, and whose 
people are as kind and generous, as re- 
ligious and peaceful, as industrious and 
productive, as our own people. Mexico 
is not only a land of rich history, but 
a country with a charming present and 
a glorious future. It is a country to 
which we should send the very best 
representatives we can find as our am- 
bassadors, and in the recent nomination 
and confirmation of Robert C. Hill we 
have done just that. From my long 
acquaintance with the Mexican people 
I feel certain that they will receive Bob 
Hill as a friend and as an eminent rep- 
resentative of the American people. I 
look forward to an even closer relation- 
ship with the Republic of Mexico when 
Mr. Hill assumes his duties as Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent that the hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate on the nomination 
of Robert C. Hill to be Ambassador to 
Mexico be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the hear- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. HILL, OF NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. Hitt. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. I won’t ask you to give 
your biography because I think you have 
been in such close connection with the Sen- 
ate that we are probably all familiar with it, 

KNOWLEDGE OF MEXICO 

Have you any particular knowledge of 
Mexico to which you have been appointed? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I have only vis- 
ited Mexico once in my life, and I was there 
just for a few days. However, when I was 
Ambassador to Costa Rica and Ambassador 
to El Salvador, I had occasion to be well 
acquainted with the economic and political 
problems in Central America because of the 
nature of my duties and the proximity of 
the countries. 
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We had the weekly letter from Mexico 
City, a very informative document which 
was sent to all the embassies in the vicinity 
of Central America. I read that weekly let- 
ter, as well as the ones regarding Guatemala, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. Over a period of 
2% years, it gave me a knowledge of Mexico 
and its problems. 

When I came back to Washington and was 
Special Assistant for Mutual Security Affairs 
to the Under Secretary of State I was, from 
time to time, involved in discussions about 
such matters as the air agreement with 
Mexico. The Under Secretary asked me to 
participate in the meetings. 

But as far as having travel:d in Mexico, 
Mr. Chairman, I have only driven by auto- 
mobile from Tapachula, Mexico, to Laredo, 
Tex., on the Pan-American Highway, and I 
have seen only the cities along that route. 

I have not been to the Pacific coast or the 
Atlantic coast in Mexico. But I do feel that 
my experience in Washington and my 2% 
years in the field do give me more than a 
speaking acquaintance with Mexico. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you speak Spanish? 

Mr. HL. Mr. Chairman, I speak Spanish 
so that I can get along socially. I would 
never attempt to negotiate in the language 
of the country that I was accredited to be- 
cause I think that it is a bad mistake. 

I have taken a lesson from Gladstone 
when he said, “I speak French fluently, but 
I would never negotiate in the language.” 

But as far as being able to get along with 
Spanish-speaking people, it has never been 
a problem because I like them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions 
anyone would like to ask? 

Senator WILEY? 

Senator WitEy. No; I have not any ques- 
tions. I think he would make a good am- 
bassador. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator FULBRIGHT, any 
questions? 

Has anyone any questions? 


MEXICAN AIR AGREEMENT 


Senator SMITH. I would just like to greet 
Mr. Hill here. I have seen him a number of 
times, and it is a great pleasure. I told him 
I would vote against him but for his charm- 
ing wife. Now I am going to change my 
mind and vote for him, too. 

Senator LONG. I hope you will be on the 
job down there, Mr. Hill, by the time that 
air service from New Orleans to Mexico City 
is inaugurated. 

Mr. HILL. Thank you very much, Senator. 

As you know, the implementation of the 
Mexican bilateral air treaty with the United 
States can take effect after June 5 of this 
year. I understand there are still negotia- 
tions as to whom the route is to be given. 

Senator Lone. There is just a question who 
will fly from New York. 

Mr. HLL. There is; yes. I understand the 
nonstop flight is the one that is under de- 
liberation at the moment. I hope you will 
come down for the inaugural flight. 

Senator Lone. All the Senators involved 
think that Eastern ought to fly from New 
York, but I understand the examiner recom- 
mended Pan American, so there will be a 
dispute about that. 

I would like to ask one or two more ques- 
tions. 

GRANTS AND LOANS TO MEXICO 

Just from what you know about the prob- 
lem, do you see any need of us making grants 
to Mexico for developmental purposes? 

Mr. Hiiu.' Senator, I have thought a great 
deal about this grant problem in Latin Amer- 
ica. I made a speech in Los Angeles a few 
weeks ago on the problem. In the speech I 
took the position that I did not think the 
United States Government should enter into 
the grant programs in Latin America to any 
great extent. 
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You have exceptions, as you know—the 
economy in Guatemala, the situation in Bo- 
livia, and the developing problem in Haiti. 
The situation in Mexico from an economic 
and industrial point of view is excellent. 
Their balance of payments and dollar stand- 
ing is in good shape. 

In my speech I stressed the beneficial ef- 
fects of the free-enterprise system in the 
United States and said that as far as I could 
see there is room for expansion in Latin 
America. 

I would recommend Government loans 
where they are justified on projects which 
are beyond the scope of normal banking 
practices. 

As you know, Senator, there is a problem 
in Mexico that is a long-irritating one—the 
oil problem. You have not asked the ques- 
tion, but it is related to grants and loans. 

I want to assure the committee I am not 
going to Mexico with any closed mind as to 
the oil problem. I recognize it has been 
troublesome since the nationalization of the 
properties many years ago. 

What the Government of Mexico has in 
mind as far as loans to the oil industry there 
I do not know because I have not been in 
contact. 

But I assure you I will go with an open 
mind, and I will accept an invitation of the 
Government of Mexico, if it is extended to 
me, to visit the oil properties in Mexico so 
that I can be well informed on the problem. 

' Senator Lonc. It looks to me as though 
private capital is willing to go into Mexico 
and develop anything that needs developing 
by outside capital, if the Government will 
just give investors a fair deal, including as- 
surances that they will have the opportunity 
to make some money and take that money 
out eventually. That is the impression I 
have had of Mexico. 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now that. the witness has 
raised the Mexican oil question, I have a 
few questions I want to ask. I will direct 
some of them to Mr. Rubottom later. What 
is your attitude in regard to the development 
of Mexican oil? 


ATTITUDE TOWARD MEXICAN OIL 


Do you think the American Government 
should take the position that no loans should 
be made to Pemex as long as the Mexican 
Government nationalizes its oil and thereby 
exercises economic pressure to try to direct 
the domestic policy of another country to 
our liking. 

Mr. Hinz. Senator, as you well know, we 
have to deal with facts at hand in Mexico. 
They did nationalize the properties, and they 
have administered the oil properties for 
many years. They may have a good case as 
far as the need for money is concerned, but 
I want to hear both sides of the story. 

But I want to assure you of this: I will not 
be a tool of any special interests in Mexico 
or any other country. I will go down there 
and examine the case. If I am asked for a 
recommendation, I. will base it on the facts. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that thus far 
the American Government has not looked 
with favor upon Mexican requests for loans 
for the development of oil resources, but 
has looked with favor upon loans for other 
phases of the Mexican economy? 

Mr. Hitt. I believe that is an accurate 
statement, Senator. It is a controversial 
problem and I recognize it. 


INTERESTS OF AMERICAN OIL COMPANIES 


Senator Morse. Is it not true that great 
American oil companies have ever since the 
expropriation made strong representations 
to the American State Department that no 
loans be made to Pemex? 

Mr. HILL. I could not answer that question, 
Senator, because I am not directly affiliated 
with the area Officially yet. I do not know 
the situation. 
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Senator Morse. Do you know anything 
about the famous Mexican Sabalo case? 

Mr. Hitt. No, I do not. I have not been 
briefed as yet by the Department on that 
subject. 

Senator Morse. Do you know whether or 
not a man named Ed Miller was once head 
of the Latin American desk in the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, I knew him when I was as- 
sociated with W. R. Grace & Co. I believe 
he is practicing law in New York. 

Senator Morse. Before he went to the De- 
partment was he not a member of the legal 
staff of the law firm of Sullivan & Crom- 
well in New York? 

Mr. HILL. I don’t know what Mr. Miller’s 
affiliations were before coming with the De- 
partment of State, but I believe that he is 
associated with Sullivan & Cromwell now be- 
cause he wrote me a letter of congratula- 
tions the other day and it was on the Sulli- 
van & Cromwell stationery. 

Senator Morse. Do you know whether or 
not before he went to the State Department 
to take over the Latin American desk he was 
the attorney of Sullivan & Cromwell assigned 
to the Sabalo case? 

Mr. Hitz. I did not know that, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you know whether or 
not, now back with Sullivan & Cromwell, he 
is again representing the firm in connection 
with the Sabalo case? 

Mr. Hitt. I do not know, sir. 


RIGHT OF MEXICO TO EXPROPRIATE 


Senator Morse. Let the record show that 
no one disapproves more than I do the ex- 
propriation of the oil, but do you question 
the right of the Republic of Mexico to ex- 
propriate its oil if it decides that should be 
its domestic policy? 

Mr. HILL. Senator, I would have to answer 
the question this way, because I can’t speak 
from personal experience dealing with Mex- 
ico: I was in Costa Rico as Ambassador when 
the President of Costa Rica talked in terms 
of expropriating properties of an American 
firm, the United Fruit Co., in the area. 
I am aware of the nationalistic spirit that 
existed in Costa Rica. $ 

Costa Rica later settled for a 3314 percent 
share of the profits, which was agreeable with 
the United Fruit Co. and as an observer I 
witnessed that negotiation in Costa Rica. 

But as far as the Mexican situation is con- 
cerned, I could not give you a factual an- 
swer because I am not as yet acquainted with 
the problem that you raised. 

We may object, and object strenuously 
when it affects an American corporation, but 
if the final decision is made and we have 
used the recourse of the courts and the prop- 
erties are taken over, we have to try to work 
out the best arrangements we can. 

Senator Morse. The Mexican Government 
took over the oil projects, did it not? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. The Mexican Supreme 
Court by unanimous decision sustained the 
expropriation under Mexican law, did it not? 

Mr. HILL. That is my understanding. 

Senator Morse. We protested as we had a 
right to protest, and I think as we should 
have protested, in an endeavor to try to get 
them to follow another course of action, but 
they decided that was to be Mexican policy. 


SETTLEMENT OF AMERICAN CLAIMS AGAINST 
MEXICO 


We then cooperated, did we not, in the 
creation of an international commission for 
settlement of the financial claims of the for- 
eign investors in the oil company, did we 
not? 

Mr. Hitt. I am not fully acquainted with 
the expropriation proceedings, Senator. 

Senator Morse. You do not know whether 
or not there was an international commis- 
sion that was appointed and heard the re- 
spective contentions and reached a nego- 
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tiated settlement as to the amount to be 
paid to the foreign companies? 

Mr. Hit. No, sir; I have had no occasion 
to be acquainted with the facts on that par- 
ticular issue. 

Senator Morse. Do you not know then that 
the famous so-called Sabalo case was within 
the jurisdiction of that commission? 

Mr. HILL. I did not, sir. 

Senator Morse. Let me make clear I don’t 
think the final settlement was as high as I 
would like to have seen it. When we go into 
international judicial proceedings, we have 
got to take our losses as well as our wins. 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That is why I am at a 
loss to understand what is happening. I 
speak as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, and have made it 
a matter of interest to try at least to famil- 
iarize myself with South American problems. 

I am at a loss to understand the attitude 
of the State Department over the years to- 
ward this Mexican oil situation. 

In 1949, President Truman sent me down 
to Mexico on a confidential mission for him, 
including a conference with the President of 
Mexico, and:I reported back to him. 

I have no doubt, as I have said heretofore 
in the Senate, that our State Department 
is taking what I would call a disciplinary 
attitude toward Mexico in regard to oil. I 
find that very disturbing, and I shall talk 
to Mr. Rubottom about it later today. He 
after all is going to be your superior, isn’t he? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. When you look at the chart 
of United States petroleum supply and de- 
mand that Senator O’Mahoney put in the 
Recorp yesterday in his exceedingly able 
speech on petroleum problems, you recog- 
nize that we are not only at the present 
time not producing our demand but have 
to rely on substantial imports. You might 
study further the O’Mahoney data which 
shows, I think, that. in 1975 we will have, in 
the opinion of the experts, exhausted all 
possibility of discovery of new petroleum 
supplies in this country. 

With that fact in mind, I am a little ata 
loss to understand the policy we are follow- 
ing in regard to Mexican oil just across the 
border. In case of war we are going to need 
that oil and need it awfully fast because of 
the existence of the Russian submarine 
fleet. I shall take up that with Mr. Rubot- 
tom. 


NONINTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL POLITICS 


Now when you go down to Mexico as Am- 
bassador, do you think that the Ambassador 
as well as the members of his staff should 
follow a hands-off policy in regard to the 
oncoming Mexican presidential election? 

Mr. HILL. I do, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you agree with me that 
American embassies, diplomatic officials, 
should not seek to interfere in or influence 
the domestic elections of countries in which 
they hold posts? 

Mr. HILL. Senator Morse, I agree with you 
100 percent. There may be those that would 
disagree with me on this point. But I know 
from reading history that other governments 
that have been world powers who meddled 
in the internal affairs of a country where 
they had representatives hurt their position. 

Senator MorsE. Do you know of your own 
knowledge whether there is any basis in 
some of the representations that are being 
made at the present time through such a 
medium as Hansen’s Latin American letter to 
the effect that the United States State De- 
partment is not only dabbling but is heavy- 
ily involved in the oncoming Mexican presi- 
dential election. It is alleged that officials 
of our State Department are going out of 
their way to say favorable things about one 
of the Mexican candidates by referring to 
him in speeches and using other nice diplo- 
matic devices for creating the public opin- 
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ion in Mexico that if he were elected, that 
would be very acceptable to the present ad- 
ministration of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. I am not familiar with the par- 
ticular reference in the Hansen Latin Amer- 
ican letter, but I want to assure you and 
members of the committee, Senator MORSE, 
that when Secretary Dulles asked me if I 
would go to Mexico, and I accepted, he then 
told me that the situation in Mexico with 
an election coming up is a very delicate 
one, that we were to be there as observers, 
we were not to try to exert any influence 
for one candidate or another. 

He gave me permission to pick my politi- 
cal officer, the Minister, the economic coun- 
selor, and I asked him if I could give con- 
sideration to picking the consul general be- 
cause that is very important with 12 posts 
in Mexico. 

That permission has been granted. I am 
in the process of picking the staff. I al- 
ready have an agreement regarding the most 
important post in my opinion, the political 
officer. He is an old-line cereer Foreign Serv- 
ice officer in the State Department in whom 
I have utmost confidence. I believe mem- 
bers of the committee know him, Raymond 
Leddy. I want to tell you that if I find any 
member of my staff showing any partiality 
to anyone that is running for political of- 
fice, if that one-way service is inaugurated 
from Mexico City to New York nonstop, he 
will be on the next plane. 

Senator Morse. I want say that that state- 
ment commends itself to me very highly be- 
cause I have been disturbed by reports that 
I have been receiving from Mexico about al- 
leged interference of the American Embassy 
in Mexico City with internal Mexican poli- 
tics. : 

I am not prepared to say that it is true. 
I am prepared to say, however, that the ru- 
mors are too widespread to make me happy. 


HANSEN’S LATIN AMERICAN NEWSLETTER 


Now, there is one other point that I want 
to raise with you, based again on reports 
in such a medium as Hansen’s letter. 

By the way, what is your opinion of the 
Hansen letter? 

I have not reached any judgment on it. 

As far as I know, as newspaper report- 
ing goes, it is a letter that at least we ought 
to consider and check, of course, as to its 
authenticity. 

Do you have any judgment on that? 

Mr. HILL. Senator Morse, I first became 
acquainted with the Hansen Latin American 
letter in 1949 when I was with W. R. Grace 
& Co., and Mr. Grace, the president of the 
company, felt that Mr. Hansen was a bril- 
liant economist, and despite the fact often- 
times he was in disagreement with State De- 
partment policy on Latin America, that his 
ideas were sufficiently important for the com- 
pany to analyze them. 

I did not know Mr. Hansen at that time. 
In 1951 Mr. Grace asked me to interview Mr. 
Hansen. He wanted to hire him as an econ- 
omist, and I talked with Mr. Hansen. Mr. 
Hansen was offered a substantial salary and 
an important position, and he turned it 
down because he said that he had the free- 
dom of thought in writing this letter that 
he would not have if he was working for 
a big corporation in New York. He thought 
his contribution would be to remain with 
this newsletter even if it was at a financial 
sacrifice. 

After I left W. R. Grace & Co., I did not 
have occasion to see a Hansen Latin Ameri- 
can letter until he wrote one recently about 
my appointment to Mexico, and it concerned 
me, some of the things that he said, and I 
brought the letter to the attention of State 
Department Officials because I felt that was 
my duty and an obligation. 

Senator Morse. That letter I have not 
seen. I want you to know I am asking these 
questions about Hansen without knowledge 
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that there was a critical Judgment on your 
appointment. 

Mr. HILL. It was critical of the State De- 
partment’s policies of handling Latin Ameri- 
can affairs, and it commented on Mr. Rubot- 
tom, Mr. Holland, Dr. Eisenhower, and my- 
self. 

Senator Morse. I had not seen any refer- 
ence to you. 

I have seen references to Rubottom and to 
Milton Eisenhower and to the Secretary and 
to the past Ambassador, Mr. White. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Senator Morse. I will ask nothing further 
about Mr. Hansen of you. I have never met 
him. I have checked into many items, how- 
ever, in his newsletter from time to time, 
and as I have checked into them to the ex- 
tent that the subject matter has been 
within the realm of my knowledge to any 
extent, I have found the letter remarkably 
reliable. 


GETTING IN TOUCH WITH PEOPLE 


One of the criticisms of past Embassy 
practices in Mexico City, in the immediate 
past, has been that the Embassy has not got- 
ten out in touch with the people of Mexico, 
but has limited itself pretty much, as I think 
Mr. Hansen said in the one letter, to the 
white collar, long-tail affairs within the 
Embassy to which great attention has been 
given to Mexican politicos. Too little atten- 
tion has been given by the Embassy to the 
peasants, the farmers, small-business men, 
and other people in the ranks of which from 
time to time strong anti-American feeling 
flames up. 

Will it be your practice as Ambassador to 
try to broaden the sphere of Embassy in- 
fluence so that the people in the so-called 
lower income levels of Mexico will feel the 
influence of our Embassy as far as seeking 
to interpret American life, governmental 
policies and culture to them? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman and Senator 
Morse, in my opinion you have raised one 
of the most important issues that faces an 
American Ambassador when he is abroad. I 
was criticized by friends when I was in El 
Salvador and Costa Rica because I traveled 
over practically every foot of ground in the 
country. 

I slept out in the country in tents that 
the United States Army provided, because 
of no facilities in small towns. I spoke at 
rallies in Spanish. True, my Spanish is not 
fluent, but I can speak it so it can be under- 
stood. 

I traveled with the USIA groups often in 
the countries that I was accredited to, and 
I found that it was the best medium of 
getting to know the people. There is no 
substitute for the Ambassador meeting the 
people, if he will take the time to move 
around a country. 

It is terribly important. I went into small 
hamlets in El Salvador where they had never 
seen an American Ambassador. 

An ambassador was something that they 
might read about if they were fortunate 
enough to have money to buy a newspaper. 
I was talking with the Mexican Ambassador 
last night and I said to him “Mr. Ambas- 
sador, if I am confirmed by the United 
States Senate and I go to Mexico, it will be 
my hope to travel all over your great coun- 
try.” He said to me “There is nothing that 
would make more of an impact with the 
Mexican people than to see an ambassador 
out in the country talking with people from 
all walks of life.” 

I do not intend to be tied down by the 
routine of just going from one reception 
to another. 

I hope to be able to get out each month 
for several days and thus see all the areas 
of Mexico. I would recommend this to any 
ambassador going abroad. 

Senator Morse. I want to commend you 
very highly for that too. There are mem- 
bers of this committee, the Senator from 
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Iowa, the Senator from Alabama, the chair- 
man Senator WILEY, Senator MANSFIELD, 
that have followed that policy to the extent 
possible as Senators. 

I don’t think we can begin to reach the 
good will that is created by that sort of an 
approach in American foreign relations. 

I remember my trips to Mexico, and I have 
been in many parts of it. I got into areas 
that had never seen an American politician, 
and just talked to them, give them a chance 
to answer questions, which I think creates 
a tremendous good will, and on the basis 
of what I know about Mexico, I want to say 
on the record that in my judgment in re- 
cent years our Embassy has failed to reach 
the people of Mexico. 

It has been reaching the top hierarchy 
all right, but it has not been reaching the 
people, and I am so glad to hear that this 
will be your policy. That is all the ques- 
tions I have for this witness. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, Senator MANSFIELD. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think on the basis 
of Senator Morse’s questions, that Secretary 
Hill has an idea—I am sure he had it be- 
fore—of the difficult and delicate task con= 
fronting him. I do want to say though 
that the Technical Assistance Subcommit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Senator 
HICKENLOOPER, did contact the ambassadors 
of all the countries in the world where 
technical assistance was being administered, 
and the frankest, most clearcut replies we 
received happened to be from the then Am- 
bassador to El Salvador who had previously 
been Ambassador to Costa Rica and who is 
now before us for confirmation as Am- 
bassor to Mexico. 


PRAISE FOR NOMINEE 


I think that he stood out head and shoul- 
ders above all the others in the frankness 
and the clarity of the reports he gave us in 
response to Chairman HICKENLOOPER’s ques- 
tionnaire. 

I know that Secretary Hill has had a diffi- 
cult and delicate job as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations. I think 
the record ought to show that he has per- 
formed his tasks superbly, that he has been 
impartial, nonpartisan. He has tried to keep 
the committee informed of developments. I 
think he has been a tower of strength to the 
Secretary of State and this administration 
and a tower of strength to this committee as 
well in ironing out differences and in at- 
tempting to arrive at mutual understanding. 

I don’t think that we could send a better 
man to this most difficult post than the pres- 
ent nominee before us. I wanted to say these 
remarks so they would be on the record, be- 
cause I think Mr. Hill has a great future, and 
we are going to hear much of him and about 
him in the years ahead. 

Mr. HILL. Thank you, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other ques- 
tions to be asked? 

Senator AIKEN. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator AIKEN. 

Senator AIKEN. Would it be out of order if 
as a fellow denizen of the north woods I 
move to approve Mr. Hill’s nomination? 

The CHAIRMAN. Since we have already 
heard two, I thought we would hear the 
others and then vote on them all at the 
same time. 

Senator AITKEN. If I might have that privi- 
lege when the time comes. 

Senator HIcKENLOOPER. Then we will call 
upon the denizen. 

Senator MorsE. Mr. Chairman, while the 
Ambassador is in the room, I want to say in 
supplement of what Mr. MANSFIELD said that 
Mr. Hill to my knowledge has been of great 
help to this committee on a good many oc- 
casions when he served as a liaison officer 
between the State Department and this com- 
mittee. While he is still in the room, I 
wonder if he would have any objection to the 
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hearing involving him in executive session 
being made public. 

I think it would be very beneficial myself. 
I did not realize, to be frank with you, we 
were taking Mr. Hill up. That is my fault 
because had I known it I would have asked 
to have it public. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would you be willing to 
wait until we vote upon it? 

Senator Morse. Oh, yes, but I wanted to 
know while he is still here, if we should de- 
cide to make the transcript public, if he has 
any objection? 

Mr. HILL. I have no objection, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. He says he has none. 
there other questions? 

Thank you very much for submitting to 
this examination. 

Mr. HILL. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, before I excuse myself I 
would like to thank you as chairman of the 
committee and all the members on the Re- 
publican as well as the Democratic side for 
the cooperation that I have had in the last 15 
months. 

It has been probably the greatest experi- 
ence of my life working with the members 
of the committee, and I would like to com- 
pliment you because I have always received 
every courtesy from you as the chairman and 
from ail the members of the committee, even 
if there was difference of opinion, and I 
would like to take also the occasion to com- 
pliment your very efficient staff. 

Some of the members I had not had a 
chance to know as well as others on the staff, 
but at all times they were helpful with the 
Department of State, even during times 
when there were broad avenues of disagree- 
ment. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. When, as, and if you go as 
Ambassador to Mexico, we are going to miss 
you very much here and you carry with you 
under those circumstances the best wishes 
for success. 

We can’t hold the American Ambassador 
responsible for everything that happens 
there. 

- Mr. Hm. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 


Are 


LIGHT ON HELLS CANYON 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the Washington Post carried on its 
editorial page a Herblock cartoon de- 
picting three precipitous waterfalls in 
the Hells Canyon, over which the public 
interest was taking a perilous plunge. 
The first of these was labeled “Loss of 
Hells Canyon Site,” the second was 
labeled “Disclosure of Fast Tax Write- 
Off Gains for Private Power Co.,” and 
the third bore the caption ‘‘Revelation 
of Stock Market Gains on Government 
Decision.” 

I regret that I cannot paint a word 
picture as vivid as that created by the 
cartoonist’s pen, but I can insert into 
the Record the Post’s lucid editorial car- 
ried on the same page, entitled “Light on 
Hells Canyon.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed, at this point, in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 9, 1957] 
LIGHT ON HELLS CANYON 

While the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee 
is looking into the unusual activity of Idaho 
Power Co. stock in the interval between the 
granting of its fast tax writeoff and the 
public announcement of that action, interest 
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in Gordon Gray’s illumination of the murky 
Hell’s Canyon situation is still keen. Mr. 
Gray’s disclosures before the subcommittee 
were wrested from him by Senator KEFAU- 
vER’s persistent, knowledgeable, and skillful 
questioning. ‘Two conclusions seem ines- 
capable: One, that the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s issuance of licenses to the Idaho 
Power Co. for the construction of 
dams on the Snake River was based on a 
mistaken premise; and, two, that Mr. Gray, 
as Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, acted on extremely dubious grounds 
in issuing certificates of rapid tax amortiza- 
tion for construction of these dams. 

The FPC based its issuance of licenses to 
the Idaho Power Co., in part at least, on 
the premise that the power potential to be 
developed by the private construction of the 
Snake River dams would be realized without 
expense to the United States. Its action 
cleared the way for private construction of 
two low dams instead of Federal construction 
of a single high dam at Hells Canyon—even 
though the single high dam would generate 
more power and produce other benefits to 
the Northwest. In point of fact, however, 
the grant of rapid tax writeoffs to the Idaho 
Power Co. will entail a very appreciable ex- 
pense to the United States. They give the 
company, in effect, an interest-free loan for 
a 5-year period; this means that the Federal 
Government must pay interest on borrowed 
money to make up for the tax revenue it 
forgoes during this time. 

On March 11, Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton wrote a letter to Dr. Arthur Flem- 
ming, who was then director of ODM, saying 
in crystal-clear language, “I recommend that 
you deny issuance of the accelerated tax 
amortization certificates requested by the 
Idaho Power Co.” Mr. Seaton gave among 
the reasons for his recommendation that the 
“net cost to the Government in the case of 
the Idaho Power Co. application is incon- 
sistent with the basis on which the FPC 
granted the license to the company.” Never- 
theless, Mr. Gray, when he succeeded Dr. 
Fiemming as director of ODM, not only is- 
sued the tax amortization certificates but 
tried to conceal from the Senate subcommit- 
tee the fact that Secretary Seaton had recom- 
mended against doing so. Mr. Gray’s con- 
cealment of the Secretary’s letter entailed a 
lack of candor far from becoming to him, 
and Senator KEFAUVER performed a significant 
public service in bringing the letter to 
light. 

There is justification for accelerated tax 
amortization to promote the construction of 
needed defense facilities which would not be 
undertaken by private concerns without this 
form of Federal subsidy. But the justifica- 
tion did not exist in the case of the Idaho 
Power Co.’s dams. The amortization repre- 
sented a needless handout to the company, 
defended by Mr. Gray on the dubious ground 
that other companies had received it without 
consideration of the need for such grants as 
incentives. In the light of this handout 
and the considerable cost it involves to the 
Government, Congress ought now to step in 
and preserve Hell’s Canyon, the choicest dam 
site on the North American Continent, for 
full development by a multiple-purpose high 
dam that will give the Northwest the power 
resources it needs, 


CANADIAN FEDERAL ELECTION TO- 
DAY—ARTICLES BY MARQUIS W. 
CHILDS ON ASPECTS OF RECENT 
CAMPAIGN 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, to- 
day the people of Canada go to the polls 
to select a Parliament which will govern 
them for the next 4 or 5 years. Thisis a 
great event for all who live on the North 
American Continent. Canada is the larg- 
est of all the nations of this continent 
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in area. It possesses vast resources and 
its future is unlimited. In the year 1900 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, one of the most il- 
lustrious of all Canadian Prime Min- 
isters, said, “This century belongs to 
Canada.” iT 

Canada is the closest ally of the United 
States, in war and in peace. Americans 
fought side by side with Canadians in 
World War II and in Korea. The great 
Alcan Highway to Alaska is largely on 
Canadian soil. Our strategic radar de- 
fense lines are located in Canada. Amer- 
ican investors have staked over $9 billion 
on the success of Canadian industry. 
The policies and personnel of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada are thus of major 
significance to our own destiny and to 
the fate of the free world. 

The distinguished columnist, Marquis 
W. Childs, spent the week prior to the 
Canadian election in that far-flung land, 
talking with citizens and with Canadian 
leaders. His conclusions and opinions 
are of major interest to us of the Senate, 
as Canada votes today—from the Ameri- 
can line to the Arctic Circle, from New- 
foundland’s. headlands to the craggy 
shores of British Columbia. 

I have a particular interest in Mr. 
Childs’ salient observations about the 
Canadian elections because I served over 
2 years in the Canadian sub-Arctic dur- 
ing World War II, and because the great 
Pacific Northwest region is now intimate- 
ly concerned with reaching a satisfactory 
settlement with Canada over mutual use 
of the waters of the Columbia River for 
hydroelectric power and flood-control 
purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point two of Mr. 
Childs’ articles which appeared in the 
Washington Post of June 4 and 5 and 
which discuss issues of importance in the 
campaign just concluded—including 
Canada’s attitude toward the United 
States—and the effects of the uranium 
boom in northern Ontario. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 4, 1957] 
CANADA ON THE EVE: ONLY SURFACE CALM 
(By Marquis Childs) 

MONTREAL.— Within a week some 6 million 
Canadians scattered across this broad land. 
will go to the polls in a national election 
that has caused scarcely a ripple of interest. 

The farmers on the prairies are unhappy 
because they are not sharing in Canada’s 
high prosperity. You hear some grumbling 
because housing has not got going in suf- 
ficient volume. This is put down as one 
consequence of the Canadian policy of tight 
money intended, as in the United States, to 
hold down prices. 

There are, in short, the familiar gripes of 
a democracy in the full tide of the great 
midcentury expansion that is taking place. 
Great new mining, industrial, oil and other 
enterprises have been opened up since the 
end of the war. Canada’s birth rate during 
the past decade has been higher than that 
of the United States, Japan or India. 

Yet beneath the calm surface is a current 
of discontent that substantially reduces the 
strength of the Liberal government in power 
for 22 years—so long that some Conserva- 
tive candidates have appropriated the time 
for a change theme the Republicans used 
so effectively after Democrats had been in 
power for 20 years in Washington. 
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The discontent arises in no small part 
from the problems that grow out of living 
alongside a neighbor so vastly rich and 
powerful as the United States. Not by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination could one 
imagine a mob in Ottawa sacking the United 
States Embassy and tearing down the Ameri- 
can flag. But in its sober and restrained 
fashion, the discontent here is related to the 
fury of the Chinese mob on Formosa. 

The Canadian Government has been in- 
formed that the United States will shortly 
raise its tariff on lead and zine. Canada sells 
annually to the United States about $50 
million worth of these two minerals. 

That may seem small, but Canadians 
measure it against the fact that the United 
States is selling to Canada about $1.2 billion 
more in goods than it buys from that coun- 
try. While this trade deficit is partly off- 
set by the investment of capital coming 
from south of the border, it is still a very 
large fact of Canada’s economic life. And 
the big amounts of American capital in Ca- 
nadian development have raised new prob- 
lems of control and taxation. 

Because this is a sober election campaign 
in the Canadian tradition, no one is hurling 
brickbats at Uncle Sam. The latest distrusts 
and suspicion of America are not being ex- 
ploited. John G. Difenbaker, the Conserva- 
tive leader, goes so far as to say: 

“The bulk of Canada’s trade is with the 
United States, and this country exports its 
irreplaceable raw materials in vast quanti- 
ties. We have an enormous deficit in our 
trade with the United States. We Conserv- 
atives believe this dependency upon the 
United States has gone too far, that Cana- 
dian well-being, the Canadian economy are 
far too vulnerable to American whims and 
American reversals.” 

Some of. the extreme Tories in Toronto, 
where still the sun never sets on Britain’s 
Empire, are less polite. They talk about eco- 
nomic colonialism and the greedy power of 
the colossus to the south. 

But, both by temperament and tradition, 
Canadians are restrained, and this applies to 
another issue—communism in government. 
Not long before the campaign began, the 
suicide of the Canadian Ambassador to 
Egypt, Herbert Norman, touched off a wave 
of anti-Americanism. 

Later it was shown the Government had 
mishandled the Norman matter by withhold- 
ing information in the first instance. Yet, 
thus far the opposition has made no use of 
these charges. When the visitor asks why, 
he is told, “If only because it would react 
against anyone who tried to bring it up.” 

If the professional prognosticators are cor- 
rect, the Liberals will lose 20 to 30 seats, 
cutting their majority of 170 to around 140. 
This, in a-House of Commons of 265 mem- 
bers, would still give them a working ma- 
jority to form a government. 

But there could be a sleeper in this quiet 
election—the kind of nasty surprise that has 
upset so many comfortable assumptions in 
recent months. 


[From the Washington Post of June 5, 1957] 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND A-BOMBS IN CANADA’s SOIL 
(By Marquis Childs) 


ELLIOTT LAKE, ONTARIO—In what was 
trackless wilderness less than 3 years ago, 
the greatest uranium discovery of the West- 
ern Hemisphere today is being developed 
with breathtaking speed as new towns and 
big processing plants are carved out of the 
forest from month to month. The bull- 
dozers and the trucks roar 7 days a week. 

In dry weather, clouds of dust settle on 
newly painted houses, and roads are in mud 
when it rains. ‘ 

New workers are constantly coming in as 
others, fed up with the pioneering life, get 
out. This is the Alaska gold rush without 
the dancehalls. And without, it should be 
added, the chance for the miner to make a 
big strike, as few did in the gold rush. 
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A geologist prospector, Frane Joubin, and 
his backer, Joe Hirshhorn, known today as 
the uranium king, put $30,000 into their 
Algoma Basin discovery and took out many, 
many millions. 

Today wages are high, but so are prices. 
Most families are still living in trailers. Last 
winter an epidemic of acute hepatitis swept 
this uranium camp, with 300 cases at its 
height. 

Yet for all the handicaps and hardships, 
production continues to grow. Great proc- 
essing machines hauled:in over primitive 
roads convert 1 ton of ore out of the shaft 
into 2 pounds of uranium oxide, which looks 
like bright yellow soap flakes. 

A Canadian Government corporation has 
contracted to buy a billion dollars’ worth 
of “yellow cake” out of the Elliot Lake area 
in the next 5 years. All of the elements of 
the revolution worked by the splitting of 
the atom are evident in this subarctic area 
where in winter temperatures drop as low as 
60° below zero. 

The Canadian Government sells virtually 
the whole output to the United States under 
contracts that run through 1962—enough, it 
is said, to make 15,000 atomic bombs. But 
because of fears that these contracts will 
then be terminated, there are reports of sup- 
plementary agreements to be negotiated with 
Britain in connection with Britain’s fast- 
moving peacetime development of atomic 
energy. 

A fierce union struggle is on, with the 
mine, mill, and smelter workers threatening 
to capture control of the Algomanordic local 
and its thousand men. The Communist-led 
union, expelled from the CIO, already has 
the local at Consolidated Denison, the larg- 
est uranium operation in the area. 

They are financing intensive organizing 
efforts out of revenue coming from their grip 
on the nickel mines, the largest in the world, 
at nearby Sudbury. If they take over the 


‘locals of the five mines of the Rio Tinto Co., 


in which the Rothschild interests are domi- 
nant, they will have a leverage over an im- 
portant segment of uranium production. 

This is deeply disturbing to officials of both 
government and business. 

When this was backwoods with a few dy- 
ing lumber towns on the fringes, the Al- 
goma East Riding, as Canada calls it parlia- 
mentary districts, was considered a safe seat 
for Lester B. Pearson, Minister of External 
Affairs in the Liberal government in power 
at Ottawa for 22 years. 

In the forthcoming election, Pearson is 
being aggressively challenged by Merton 
Mulligan—Mulligan’s the man—the Con- 
servative candidate with the active back- 
ing of the powerful Conservative organiza- 


tion that controls Ontario’s provincial 
government. 
Mulligan, a big, barrel-waisted, black- 


haired native of the region and mayor of 
the little community of Thessalon, has been 
stumping the Riding since April, telling 
everyone who would listen that Algoma East 
needs a representative in Parliament who will 
look after its interests. He accuses Pear- 
son of siding with the Russians in the Suez 
crisis of last November and of turning 
against Britain and the Commonwealth. 

But the charge he returns to before every 
audience is absenteeism—Pearson’s alleged 
neglect of the people in his own district 
while he travels around the world taking care 
of other people’s affairs. This is Canada’s 
brand of isolationism. Most observers feel 
it has not taken hold. 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that on last Friday, June 7, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations favor- 
ably reported the Mutual Security Act 
of 1957 to the Senate by a vote of 12 to 3. 
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The committee proposed a net reduc- 
tion of $227,300,000 in the $3.8 billion 
request of the President. The total 
amount authorized by the bill is $3.617 
billion. 

I call particular attention to the com- 
mittee report which has been prepared 
in a form to present a clear description 
of each provision of the bill. 

This morning at my direction, copies 
of the committee report, No. 417, and 
copies of the committee hearings were 
sent to the office of every Member of the 
Senate. The hearings total more than 
800 pages, and I hope Members will have 
opportunity to study them carefully be- 
fore the bill is considered by the Senate. 

When the Mutual Security Act, S. 2130, 
is called up I will, of course, make a 
statement about its specific provisions 
and the way in which the committee 
dealt with proposals of the President. 

In view of recent suggestions that Con- 
gress has been a source of delay in con- 
sideration of Presidential proposals, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that the President’s 
proposals have been before the Senate 
since only May 21. Only 18 calendar 
days have elapsed since we began con- 
sideration of this bill. Weekends and 
vacations have intervened, giving the 
committee only 11 working days for con- 
sideration of the proposals. 


UNSCRUPULOUS CONTRACTORS FOR 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing 1955 the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations held 
hearings in connection with the textile 
procurement in military services. We in- 
vestigated procurement practices of the 
Armed Services Textile and Apparel Pro- 
curement Agency, a unit established in 
the Defense Department to coordinate 
procurement of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. Evidence was presented to the 
subcommittee showing that unscrupu- 
lous contractors had bribed and con- 
trived with both civilian employees and 
armed services officers to improperly 
favor contractors in the award and ad- 
ministration of contracts. The subcom- 
mittee was confronted with graft and 
corruption. 

One of the principals in the hearings 
was Harry Lev, who had delivered de- 
fective material to the Armed Forces. 
He corrupted and induced Government 
officials to betray their public trust. He 
endeavored to ingratiate himself into 
special favor with officials and employees 
of the Defense Department. He paid 
their hotel bills. He entertained them at 
home and on his yacht. He bought 
dresses and other items of clothing for 
female personnel of procurement. 

Another principal witness, Marvin Ru- 
bin, held himself out as a fixer who had 
influence with Government procurement 
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officials through bribery and friendship. 
He was one of the contact men with the 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps, and he 
represented several manufacturers. His 
method of operation differed from the 
usual five percenter in that he was op- 
erating on a larger financial return. 
Still another main witness in our investi- 
gation was Capt. Raymond Wool, of the 
Air Force, who was one of the contract- 
ing officers for the Procurement Agency. 
He had granted Harry Lev many impor- 
tant deviations on a naval white hat con- 
tract, resulting in substantial lower costs 
to Lev, and he had been very friendly 
with Marvin Rubin and Harry Lev. 

Joseph G. Porreca was the chief in- 
spector of the clothing branch of the 
textile division of the Quartermaster 
Corps. He accepted many gifts from 
Marvin Rubin and Harry Lev, including 
a deep freezer. He admitied in public 
testimony that he had committed per- 
jury before this subcommittee in execu- 
tive session. 

Mrs. Mella Hort testified she had been 
the contract administrator employed by 
the United States Army Quartermaster 
Corps who administered garrison hat 
contracts and handled several of the Lev 
Co. Government contracts. She received 
many gifts from Marvin Rubin. 

Maurice Ades testified that he had 
been a partner of Harry Lev in Puerto 
Rico. He was an active participant with 
Lev and Rubin in their many dealings 
with the United States Government. 

I merely identify these people who 
testified before the subcommittee, and 
have refrained from giving detailed in- 
formation, as we have submitted a re- 
port to the Senate on this particular in- 
vestigation. Following the hearings, we 
submitted to the Department of Justice 
a transcript of the hearings. This re- 
sulted in criminal trials and convictions 
of Harry Lev, Marvin Rubin, Capt. Ray- 
mond Wool, Mrs. Mella Hort, and Mau- 
rice Ades in New York on the charge that 
they had conspired to defraud the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. On May 
15, 1957, the Federal court imposed the 
following sentences: Harry Lev, 9 
months in prison and a $5,000 fine; Ray- 
mond Wool, 18 months in prison and a 
$1,500 fine; and Marvin Rubin, 15 
months in prison and a $1,000 fine. 
Maurice Ades was given a suspended 
sentence, fined $1,500, and placed on 
probation for 2 years. Mrs. Mella Hort 
was given a suspended sentence, fined 
$1,500 and placed on probation for 2 
years. Joseph Porreca entered a plea of 
guilty to the charge of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government of the United 
States, but has not as yet been sen- 
tenced. 

Federal District Court Judge Irving R. 
Kauffman, who imposed the sentences, 
classified Rubin as follows: 

He is a man completely without any busi- 
ness principles. He is a man who impresses 
me as one who believes the laws of busi- 
ness are the laws of the jungle. 


I desire to point out that the follow- 
ing appeared in an article in the New 
York Times of Thursday, May 16, 1957: 

Before the sentencing, Assistant United 
States Attorney Arthur Christy said a Con- 
gressional investigatian has disclosed a site 
uation of which the public could truly be 
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ashamed—a spectacle of Government em- 
ployees who sold their public trust. 


The convictions I have enumerated are 
@ direct result of the investigation con- 
ducted by our subcommittee, and indi- 
cate, I think, in a positive manner the 
constructive work being done in at- 
tempting to expose’and prevent instances 
of fraud, corruption, bribery, and in- 
efficiency in the executive branches of 
the Government. 

In 1956 the subcommittee continued its 
investigation, concentrating on the 
clothing procurement of the Quarter- 
master Corps of the Department of the 
Army. Once again we found that brib- 
ery, inefficiency, and improprieties 
existed in the Government procurement 
of millions of dollars of military cloth- 
ing. A substantial amount of this cloth- 
ing was purchased from a particular 
group of contractors who, through con- 
nivance, obtained improper favors, de- 
livered substandard garments to the 
Armed Forces, and made unconscionable 
profits at the expense of the taxpayers. 
Three of the principals in this investiga- 
tion were Joseph Abrams, Harold Hy- 
man, and Murray Berman. Abrams, 
who was a certified public accountant, 
conspired with certain individuals to de- 
fraud the United States Government in 
the military clothing procurement field. 
Harold Hyman, a relative of Joseph 
Abrams, consistently invoked the fifth 
amendment as to various activities in 
which he had been engaged, particular- 
ly with relation to his bond transactions 
and his use of fictitious names in busi- 
ness dealings. Murray Berman, a 
trusted subordinate of Abrams, also in- 


_voked the fifth amendment on all perti- 


nent questions concerning his association 
with Abrams and his dealings with vari- 
ous bonds. 

On April 12, 1957, Joseph Abrams and 
Murray Berman were found guilty by a 
Federal court in New York City for mis- 
appropriating Government-owned cloth- 
ing material and for conspiracy in mak- 
ing false statements to the Government. 
On the same date, Harold Hyman was 
found guilty of making false statements 
to the Government. On June 4, 1957, 
Joseph Abrams was sentenced to 2% 
years in prison; Murray Berman was 
sentenced to 6 months in prison; and 
Harold Hyman was given a suspended 
sentence. 

The convictions mentioned by me to- 
day do not include cases of other per- 
sons who were witnesses before the sub- 
committee and whose cases have been 
referred to the Department of Justice. 
For example, the case of Robert H. Pin- 
ner, who was an FOA consulting en- 
gineer and who was engaged in a grain 
storage project in Pakistan, is present- 
ly being handled by the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, 
and involves a possible perjury viola- 
tion by Pinner. I mention this because 
it is anticipated that there will be ad- 
ditional convictions of witnesses who ap- 
peared before this subcommittee. 

I wanted to bring to the attention of 
the Senate some of the results which 
are being achieved in our examination 
into the operations of the executive de- 
partments to determine whether there 
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has been any waste, extravagance, in- 
efficiency, or other improprieties. 

As a result of our investigation, the 
Department of Defense has taken ad- 
ministrative action in an attempt to pre- 
vent such occurrences in the future. For 
example, the Army has abolished the 
Quality Clothing Evaluation Board 
which had existed and has set up a Con- 
tract Review Agency in the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot. It is hoped 
that the internal corrective action taken 
by the Department of Defense will im- 
prove conditions and eliminate some of 
the evils that have been exposed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yi2ld? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Chio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At the very begin- 
ning, I commend the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for the distinguished and salu- 
tary work which his committee is doing. 
I listened with interest to the quotation 
which he made of the remarks of the 
judge with reference to Mr. Rubin, who, 
I believe, was the leader in the initial 
course of misconduct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Rubin was one of 
the leaders, and certainly was one of the 
most reprehensible of the group. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The judge decried 
what Rubin hud done. What was the 
penalty which the judge imposed upon 
this person, who contaminated the mili- 
tary personnel, took advantage of his 
country’s need, and definitely was en- 
gaged in criminal conduct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Two years, and a 
fine of $5,000, as I recall. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With good behavior, 
within what time can that man procure 
his release? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. When he has 
servea two-thirds of his sentence, which 
would be 16 months. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The point I wish to 
make is that I have frequently seen 
young men, men youthful in years, who 
took automobiles for unlawful rides, and 
who were sentenced to State reforma- 
tories to serve sentences of 14 months, 

This is the case of a man who con- 
taminated Government officials, who 
took advantage of his country, and whose 
conduct was described as being unpar- 
donable. Yet, for such a man it is said 
that a sentence of 16 months is an ade- 
quate penalty. 

I simply do not understand the work- 
ings of our courts—and I am not at- 
tempting to impose my judgment upon 
them. But the concept of comparative 
justice is indefensibly abused. My hope 
is that good will come of this case. 

I commend the Senator from Arkansas 
for his work. I think that when trans- 
actions of this type are brought to light, 
the judges should understand that the 
entire United States Senate has had to 
concern itself with them, that the pub- 
lic is disturbed by the revelations, and 
that young soldiers, who serve in wars, 
wonder what is happening when a pen- 
alty of 16 months is given to such an en- 
emy of our society. That is my under- 
standing. I commend the Senator for 
his work. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much, 
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I may say, Mr. President, that we do 
not discover these things easily. We 
have to have a trained staff of competent 
investigators, and it sometimes takes a 
rather long and tedious process to get the 
information, to develop the testimony, 
and to ascertain the facts so we can 
make these exposures. 

The fines which have been imposed 
do not begin to reimburse the cost to the 
taxpayers incurred in bringing the 
frauds to light and in getting criminals 
prosecuted. 

I do not know what the court had in 
mind in imposing the light sentence. I 
am not critical of it, except I very much 
agree with the general viewpoint ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. In my experience as a pros- 
ecuting attorney in my own State, and 
then some few years in investigative 
work, I have come to feel that some- 
times I think our courts are too lenient 
with violators, particularly where they 
are apparently dedicated to that kind of 
living. In the case of a first offense, it 
is different, but the persons to whom I 
refer conspired; they became crooks and 
defrauders, and expended their energy 
along those lines. When we finally ex- 
pose them, I should like to see greater 
penalties imposed. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Speaking as a member 
of the committee which the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas heads, 
I wish to associate myself with his hope 
that some of the crooks who conspire de- 
liberately to cheat and to obtain their 
livelihood at the expense of the tax- 
payers of the country can be adequately 
punished. I hope a way can be found so 
that when, after long and laborious 
hearings and efforts, we finally expose 
a racket, the result will not be merely 
a suspended sentence, or a small fine 
that amounts to only a fractional per- 
centage of the profits that have been 
made. 

I think we should make examples of 
faithless public servants who are guilty 
of efforts to destroy the Nation’s defense 
effort or impair its solvency, by putting 
them in jail and keeping them there as 
long as the law allows. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for his com- 
ment. He has made a very valuable 
contribution to the work of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I made this verbal re- 
port because, while we have submitted a 
written report on the work of the com- 
mittee, the sentences and convictions 
are developments which have occurred 
subsequently to the time of the filing of 
the report. I thought our colleagues 
and the country would be interested in 
knowing the work of the committee has 
resulted at least in those convictions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think I 
divulge no secret when I say to the Sen- 
ate that when I first came to the Con- 
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gress aS an employee of the Congress, I 
had a great admiration and respect for 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], first as a Member of 
the House, and later as a Member of the 
Senate. I know of no Member of this 
body to whom my colleagues owe a 
greater debt than to the senior Senator 
from Arkansas. 

His objective manner, his constructive 
approach, his judicial consideration, his 
responsible handling of most difficult 
problems, as the agent of the Senate, 
have not only brought glory and respect 
to this body, but worldwide attention to 
the methods of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas and his committee. I want to ex- 
press to him the gratitude of the ma- 
jority leader, and of all Members of the 
Senate for whom I can speak, for the 
time he has spent, the great ability he 
has displayed, and the great credit he 
has refiected on the Senate and the 
Nation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, but I wish 
to pass on all such agreeable remarks 
to members of the committee, because 
we operate as a committee. We operate 
cooperatively. We go into these tasks, 
I may say, without any thought, spirit, 
or attitude of partisanship, but simply 
to try to do a job for our country. What- 
ever little success the committee has had, 
whatever credit it may have brought to 
the Senate, each member is entitled to 
a share of the honor. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, tomor- 
row the Senate of the United States will 
discuss a very important appropriation 
bill, the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In connection 
with that bill, there is one amendment 
made by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee which I wish to call to the 
attention of Senators now, so that as 
they read the REcorp tomorrow morn- 
ing they will be fortified with the knowl- 
edge and the facts made available to 
them on this new venture by the Appro- 
priations Committee to endeavor to write 
agricultural legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

I wish to say, first of all, I oppose the 
amendment. It was adopted by a rather 
close vote. 

I send to the desk an amendment pro- 
posed to be offered by me to the bill. 
My amendment seeks to undo the very 
serious damage done to the conservation 
reserve program by the amendment 
adopted by the committee. 

My amendment simply strikes out of 
the bill language inserted by the Appro- 
priations Committee, which provides, 
with regard to the conservation reserve 
program: 

Provided further, That the average annual 
rental payment per acre shall not exceed 
$7.50 per acre for conservation reserve con- 
tracts entered into 30 days after approval 
of this act. 


That amendment proposes an altogether 
new limitation and brings into being an 
altogether new mathematical factor 
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which does not prevail in the soil bank 
or conservation reserve program as of 
now. At the present time the national 
average, which has been computed by 
the weighted formula, is $10.09. The 
committee amendment would impose a 
new legislative average of $7.50 an acre. 

I point out that not one single thin 
dime of economy is involved in the 
amendment. It is agreed, with unanim- 
ity, I believe, by the Appropriations 
Committee, that we should provide $350 
million for the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. The question is: How is the $350 
million to be divided? 

Under the normal procedure, according 
to the legislative act by which this appro- 
priation is made, the $350 million would 
be divided among the 48 States by a 
formula which gives every State a fair 
opportunity to share in conservation re- 
serve program dividends. If the formula 
is changed to $7.50—this new legislative 
formula, this new figure which has been 
grabbed out of the sky, because the 
sound of “seven” is somehow associated 
with being lucky—I think the program 
will not possibly be able to succeed and 
endure, because I submit any farm pro- 
gram which directly and deliberately 
discriminates against great sections of 
agriculture cannot long continue and 
prevail with the American taxpaying 
public. 

Thirty-seven States would be discrimi- 
nated against by the new $7.50 legislative 
formula average figure. 

It seems to me—and I call this to the 
attention of the Senators from those 
States—that if I lived in a State such as 
Minnesota, I would want to examine the 
work of the Appropriations Committee 
very carefully, because, under the exist- 
ing formula set up in accordance with 
the basic legislation, the annual pay- 
ment per acre is $11. Of the contracts 
already signed, the average payment per 
acre is $9.9. When it is proposed to set 
apart farmers now receiving conserva- 
tion reserve benefits at that level, by an 
act of the Appropriations Committee, 
and make the figure $7.50 average, not 
only are the people of Minnesota being 
discriminated against, but the farmers 
of Minnesota are being discriminated 
against. 
<- Certainly, if I lived in the State of 
Ohio and represented the people of Ohio 
in the Senate, I would be greatly con- 
cerned by this action, because in the 
State of Ohio the figure is $12 an acre at 
the present time, but the average signup 
is $10.24 an acre, which means there is 
almost a $3 an acre reduction proposed 
by the act of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee—which means, realistically, in my 
opinion, that the farmers of Chio will be 
denied the benefits of the conservation 
reserve program for which they are being 
taxed. 

I speak because I am concerned pri- 
marily with the total effect on the farm 
program of an action which discrimi- 
nates against certain States because the 
land which they happen to have is more 
productive, or because the land has been 
evaluated at a level of annual return per 
retirement higher than $7.50. 

This does not particularly concern the 
people of South Dakota, because in our 
particular area the average signup is 
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only $8.64 an acre. However, it cer- 
tainly affects vitally the people of the 
State of Illinois, the people of the State 
of Iowa, the people of the State of Indi- 
ana, and the people of the State of 
Kansas. It certainly makes this pro- 
gram unworkable in the great State of 
Washington, with its wheatfields. 

I wish to have some information 
placed in the Recorp at this point, Mr. 
President, because the amendment I 
have submitted will, of course, be dis- 
cussed at length tomorrow. I think we 
should not go flying blind into an ex- 
periment which I am afraid can destroy 
the entire soil-bank program. 

At this point in the Recorp, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have appear a re- 
print from the information of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, which shows 
the conservation reserve program State 
by State, the approved annual payment 
rate per acre, and the average annual 
payment per acre under signed con- 
tracts, as of April 15, 1957, so that each 
Senator may compare that with what 
would happen unless my amendment 
striking out the $7.50 average acre limi- 
tation shall be approved. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Conservation reserve program—Approved 


State annual payment rates per acre and 
average rates on contracts reported signed 
as of Apr. 15, 1957 


wp toe Average 


annu: annual 
State payment | payment 
rate per | per acre on 
acre signed 
contracts 

AI ed on iin wn $8. 00 $7. 63 
9. 00 13. 47 

9.00 7.89 
12.00 9. 81 
8.00 7.09 

13. 00 11. 60 

12. 00 11.42 
8.00 7.39 

8.00 7.76 

11. 00 7.81 

12. 00 11. 62 

12. 00 10.42 
12.00 11. 38 
10.00 10. 32 

10. 00 8. 57 
10.00 6. 94 
9.00 5. 62 

12. 00 10.77 

13. 00 8. 01 

11. 00 7.52 
Minnesota. -.---- 11.09 9.09 
Mississippi......--.-.- 10. 00 9.97 
Missouri 9.00 8.39 
9.00 8.52 

9. 00 8.13 

7.00 7.25 

10. 00 3.16 

13. 00 10. 70 
8.00 8.05 

11. 00 8.35 

10. 00 9.53 

9. 00 9.76 

12. 00 10. 24 

9. 00 8.77 
12.00 10. 48 
11.00 8. 99 
TO etc 
9.00 8.74 

9.00 8. 64 

10. 00 9.09 

10. 00 9. 53 

11. 00 8. 89 

10. 00 3. 39 

10. 00 8. 30 
13.00 11. 07 
10.00 7.02 
11.00 8.77 
8.00 7. 26 


- 
= 
3 
p 
z 
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i United States average when weighted by State goals. _ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to labor the point at this time, 
since it will undoubtedly be discussed at 
length on the floor tomorrow; but I must 
submit that the statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator does not measure up 
to his usual accuracy. The amendment 
to which he referred could not possibly 
have the effect of bringing payments in 
any State down from $13 to $7.50. The 
total average payment is about $8.50, as 
I recall, though I do not have the exact 
figures before me. 

We undertake to bring the figure 
down to $7.50. Applied equitably across 
the board, the reduction would be a 
little more than $1 per acre throughout 
the country in the payment for the con- 
servation reserve. 

Simply for the purpose of having it in 
the Recorp, I wish to point out that 
when mention is made of a $350 million 
program, as authorized by the appro- 
priation bill, Senators will do weil to 
bear in mind that this is a continuing 
program. Many of these contracts are 
entered into for a 10-year period. When 
a farmer enters into the program, there 
is a charge against the Treasury of the 
United States. If all the contracts were 
made on a 10-year basis, the $350 mil- 
lion per year program would obligate the 
Government for payments of $3% 
billion. 

I do not think that the action of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations in 
undertaking to make a very modest re- 
duction in these paymcnts constitutes 
any blow to the farm program. Cer- 
tainly I am as interested in the farm 
program as any other Member of the 
Senate, since I represent, in part, an 
agricultural State, and one which par- 
ticipates very largely in the conserva- 
tion reserve program. 

I should also like to have appear in 
the record the statement that these an- 
nual rental payments are in addition to 
the practice payments, which can 
amount to as much as $25 an acre, for 
putting the practice into effect. That 
money comes from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to point 
out—as I am sure the Senator intends to 
do—that the practice payment is a one- 
shot payment only. 

ar RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MUNDT. For the first year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, it is. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator had not 
included that in his statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The practice pay- 
ment might be considered not to be a 
one-shot payment. 

Mr. MUNDT. ‘The practice payment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It could be more 
than one-shot, because it could be paid 
in 2 years. There can be only one prac- 
tice payment made, though it may go 
over a period of 2 years. 

Mr. MUNDT. For one practice. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. For one practice, the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is right. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the farmer who 
puts his land into the reserve, using 
the maximum that could be applied un- 
der the Senate amendment, were to 
receive $25 for the practice of putting 
it into the conservation reserve, and 
then $13 a year for 10 years to keep it 
in, he would get $25 for the practice 
payment and $130 for rental payments, 
and at the end of a 10-year period he 
would get the land back with a greatly 
increased value. 

I do not think the action of the com- 
mittee is going to work any great hard- 
ship on the program. It will under- 
take to bring about a little degree of 
realism in the application of the pro- 
gram. 

I shall not labor the question now. It 
will undoubtedly be the subject of dis- 
cussion on the floor tomorrow. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


On request of Mr. JonNnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the call of 
the calendar today under the rule was 
dispensed with. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nom- 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Hartwell Davis, of Alabama, to be United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Alabama; 

Clinton G. Richards, of South Dakota, 
to be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of South Dakota; 

James L. May, of Alabama, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Alabama; and 

John F. Barr, of West Virginia, to be 
United States marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of West Virginia. 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Jack Chapler Brown, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the southern 
district of Indiana, 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure to submit the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary recommending 
confirmation of the nomination of Rob- 
ert Van Pelt, of Lincoln, Nebr., to be 
United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of Nebraska. 

Mr. Van Pelt is a native Nebraskan. 
He was educated in the schools of Ne- 
braska, receiving his law degree from its 
State University College of Law in 1922. 
He has engaged in the general practice of 
law in Lincoln since that time. He had 
served as assistant United States attor- 
ney for Nebraska, and had taught at the 
college of law from which he graduated. 

His law practice was statewide in the 
Nebraska courts. Much of it was trial 
work, a most desirable background for a 
jurist. 

Mr. Van Pelt has been very active in 
civic, church, and other organizations. 
He served as State moderator for the 
Congregational Church. For many 
years he has been a member of the Doane 
College board of trustees, and until re- 
cently has been its chairman. He made 
a fine contribution also in his member- 
ship of the Lincoln School board and city 
zoning board. 

His record and reputation is of the 
best for professional and personal integ- 
rity, capability, and character. I know 
he will serve in outstanding fashion as a 
worthy successor in the line of the very 
excellent Federal judges in my State. 

Mr. Van Pelt has been nominated to 
succeed the Honorable John W. Delehant 
who recently retired after a distin- 
guished 15-year record of service on the 
Federal bench. Happily for all con- 
cerned, however, Judge Delehant has in- 
dicated that he will accept assignment 
of further trial work as retired judge. 
Thus, his continued usefulness will be 
available in large measure, even though 
his successor will undertake, in addition 
to trial work, the administrative duties 
in connection with the judgeship. 

Mr. President, Mr. Van Pelt has the 
capability and all the necessary attri- 
butes to serve as Federal Judge in out- 
standing fashion. He will be a worthy 
successor in the line of excellent jurists 
in my native State who preceded him. 

It is my hope and recommendation 
that the Senate will confirm his nomina- 
tion at an early date. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
add a word in behalf of Robert Van Pelt, 
whose nomination will come before the 
Senate for consideration very shortly. 
He has had many years of experience and 
is one of the outstanding lawyers of our 
State. He is an excellent student, a 
seasoned practitioner, and an individual 
of the highest integrity. He has judicial 
temperament. 

His nomination has met with the wide- 
spread approval both of lawyers and 
judges, and of the public as well, in the 
State of Nebraska. 

I recommend him very highly for the 
position of United States district judge 
to which he has been nominated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar. It will take just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Richard Clark Lindsay 
to be lieutenant general, United States 
Air Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of members of the 
Naval Reserve for permanent promotion 
in the line and staff corps. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
the nominations are confirmed. 


IN THE NAVY AND IN THE MARINE 
CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy and 
Marine Corps which had been placed on 
the Vice President’s desk. 

Mr- JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Navy and the Marine 
Corps be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Navy and the Marine Corps will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to ask the reporters for the 
Daily Digest to take notice of the an- 
nouncement I made this morning that 
the Senate will convene each morning at 
9:30 for the remainder of this week, that 
the Senate will be in session on Saturday, 
and will sit in the evenings, if necessary, 
until we dispose of the four pending ap- 
propriation bills and the mutual security 
authorization bill. 
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I should like to have the attachés of 
the majority. and the minority of the 
Senate call the attention of each indi- 
vidual Senator to this announcement so 
that if he has any engagements he will 
be able to take proper notice of the con- 
vening time of the Senate and the fact 
that this will be a very long workweek. 
We will come early and stay late until 
we dispose of the measures which are 
pending. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish to invite 
the attention of the Senator from Texas 
to the fact that more than a week ago, 
at the request of the Senators from 
Florida (Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], I announced that hearings would 
be held on a bill which they had jointly 
introduced, affecting the Everglades Na- 
tional Park in the State of Florida, by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, beginning at 10 o’clock on Tues- 
day morning. 

More than 2 weeks ago, by direction 
of the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I gave public notice 
that on Wednesday morning at 10 
o'clock the staff of that subcommittee 
would present to the subcommittee in 
open public session its analysis of the 
testimony which was heard and received 
by the committee. The public has been 
notified of both of these meetings. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that these two committees, the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Legislation of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, may sit during the ses- 
sions of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was momentarily diverted. 

Mr. O MAHONEY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Georgia desires the floor to 
call up a bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not understand 
the committees which were to meet. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. President, I think it is a proper 
request and I hope the Chair will put 
the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the un- 
finished business, coming over from last 
week, is H. R. 7143? 

Mr. MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Georgia with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the bill is of vital im- 
portance to the national security, but it is 
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not controversial. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s yielding so that I may make a 
brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


SUSPENSION OF TROOP CEILINGS IN 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the un- 
finished business, as I understand, is 
H. R. 7143. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the 

enate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
‘of the bill (H. R. 7143) to amend the act 
of August 3, 1950, as amended, to con- 
tinue in effect the provisions relating to 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
bill would amend the act of August 3, 
1950, as amended, so as to continue in 
effect the suspension of ceilings on the 
authorized personnel strengths of the 
Armed Forces. 

These ceilings apply in normal times, 
when we are not engaged in either hot 
wars or cold wars, to the Armed Forces 
of the United States. The personnel 
strengths which were intended to apply 
in normal times total only slightly more 
than 2,000,090 persons, 

Since the buildup of our Armed Forces 


following the hostilities in Korea, it has, 


been necessary to suspend these ceilings. 
Periodically they have been suspended. 
The act of August 3, 1950, suspended the 
ceilings until July 31, 1954. Public Law 
307 of the 83d Congress extended the 
suspension until July 31, 1957, at which 
time the peacetime ceiling will become 
effective unless the suspension is ex- 
tended as contemplated by this bill. 

I do not think that any Senator will 
challenge the necessity for a further ex- 
tension so the peacetime ceilings will not 
apply on the 1st of July. The necessity 


for continuation of the suspension has. 


not changed materially since 1950. The 
Armed Forces now have an active duty 
strength of approximately 2.8 million 
persons. While there is a widely shared 
hope that reductions in these active- 
duty numbers may be made possible in 
time by technological improvements and 


by a relaxation of international tension,, 


we have not yet reached the stage where 
the size of our Armed Forces can be 
safely reduced to only slightly more than 
2 million persons, as would be necessary 
if this bill were not enacted. ‘The hope 
for a reduction which will be permanent 
lies in the yearning of our people for a 


relaxation of international tensions and. 


the elimination of the danger of aggres- 
sion against the Free World. 

I might point out, Mr. President, that 
the effect of the reduction, if it came 
about, would be particularly acute in the 
case of the Air Force. Without an ex- 
tension of the suspension of ceilings as 


provided in this bill, the Air Force would 


have to reduce its combat and support 


forces by almost one-half of its strength 


at the present time, or a reduction of 
about 400,000 persons. Obviously, the 


Air Force could not meet its commit. 


ments after such a reduction. The ef- 
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fects on the Army and the Navy would 
be not quite so drastic, but failure to 
continue suspension of the ceilings would 
cause both the Navy and the Army to 
reduce their strengths below levels 
pianned for the next fiscal year. 

For the period of time that the perma- 
nent personnel strength limitations are 
suspended, there comes into play a sec- 
ondary ceiling of 5 million persons on the 
active duty personnel strengths of the 
Armed Forces. This secondary ceiling 
of 5 million will remain in effect during 
the extended period of suspension of the 
permanent ceilings involved in this bill. 

H. R. 7143 would extend the suspension 


of the personnel ceilings until July 1, 


1959. The termination of this suspen- 
sion would coincide with the termina- 
tion of authority to induct persons for 
military service under the Universal Mil- 
itary Training and Service Act. 

These two subjects are, of course, in- 
timately related. In 1959 it will be 
necessary for the Congress to review in 
their entirety problems of national de- 
fense as they relate both to the extension 
of the draft and to fixing the size of the 
Armed Forces after that date. 

Mr. President, I cannot conceive of any 
objection to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia has discussed a 
bill which I feel should be enacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 7143) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CLAIM OF CHRISTOFFER HANNE- 
- VIG—CONVENTION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND NORWAY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Calendar No. 
378, House Joint Resolution 185. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 


joint resolution will be stated by title 
for the information of the Senate. 

_ The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 185) to implement the 
convention between the United States 
and Norway for disposition of the claim 
against the United States on behalf of 
Christoffer Hannevig. 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF SEN- 
ATOR BYRD 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today is the birthday anniversary of 


the senior Senator from Virginia, the dis-. 


tinguished and illustrious Harry FLOOD 
Byrp. There is no more popular Mem- 
ber of this body, and no man in America 
who has made a greater or more con- 
structive contribution to good govern- 
ment than Harry F. BYRD, as Governor 
of Virginia, and as a Member of the 
United States Senate for many years. 
We are all deeply in his debt for his wise 
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guidance, for his magnificent qualities 
of leadership, and for his always under- 
standing attitude toward those of us who 
may not be so experienced as he is. 

Mr. O7MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
affords me great delight to join in the 
tribute which the Senator from Texas 
has paid to our good friend, the Senator 
from Virginia. I congratulate him per- 
sonally, standing on the floor, upon the 
attainment of his “junior” status. He 
is not an old man yet, but he is a great 
man. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the distinguished Senator from 
Texas and the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming in the congratulations 
they have extended to our good friend, 
the senior Senator from Virginia. 

Let me say to him that all the Members. 
con this side of the aisle feel precisely as. 
does the senior Senator from Texas with 
regard to the Senator from Virginia. I 
am sure that the people of the country 
generally join us in wishing him many 
happy returns of the day. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, last 
year, on behalf of the Senator from. 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] and myself, 
I submitted an amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Authorization Act, by 
which the officers and employees of the 
Government carrying out the programs 
authorized in that measure were to be 
under obligation to testify fully and 
frankly before the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress. The amendment was 
not endorsed by the administration at 
that time, and it failed. 

I feel that there has been such a 
change in attitude, and such a wider 
comprehension among the people of the 
United States as to the amount of money 
which is being expended under mutual 
security, for. military and economic aid 
to foreign countries, that the Senate is 
more ready now than it was a year ago 
to make certain that the Congress is fully 
advised with respect to the manner in 
which these funds are being expended.. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], as chairman of the Committee 
on Government Operations, has had. 
many occasions to find representatives 
of the executive department refusing to 
give the committee information which. 
it had the right to have, with respect to 
the manner in which these sums are: 
being expended. It is only necessary to 
refer to the report which the Foreign 
Relations Committee has just submitted. 


-~ to the Senate, namely, Report No. 417, 


in support of the Mutual Security Act. 
of 1957, to show how essential an amend- 
ment of this kind is. 

How many people realize that the cu- 
mulative expenditures for military and 
economic aid through June 30, 1956, 
amounted to $35,359,329,000; that of this. 
total sum, of great magnitude, there re- 
mained unliquidated obligations, as of 
June 30, 1956, amounting to $6,022,693,- 
000; and that the estimated expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1957 amount to $3,852,- 
547,000? 

In the face of this amazing record of 
expenditure, we find that the program 
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for estimated obligations for the fiscal 
year 1958 amounts to $4,435,758,000, and 
that the estimated expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1958—we are almost in that 
year now—will amount to $3,911,369,000. 


It is only necessary to recite these - 


expenditures to realize how important 


it is that-the committees of Congress ` 


should be fully advised of the manner in 
which such expenditures are being made. 
When we lend to other governments or 
give them huge sums for military pur- 
poses or economic purposes to be ex- 
pended through their own agencies, we 
cannot be oblivious of the fact that 
there may be opportunities for waste and 
extravagance, to say nothing of possible 
corruption. 

We owe it as an obligation tc our peo- 
ple to make certain that the commit- 
tees of Congress shall not be denied this 
information. This subject was a matter 
of comment in a television program 
about 2 weeks ago, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, in which the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], now 


presiding over the Senate, the Senator 


from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], the 


Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case],. 


and I participated. During that discus- 
sion I raised this question: 

The Senator from South Dakota in- 
dicated that he migh* be interested in 
sponsoring such an amendment. I re- 
ceived a letter from him containing the 
suggestion that if the amendment were 
patterned after the text of the Atomic 
Energy Act, in all probability he would 
be satisfied to join in the sponsorship of 
such an amendment. 

I am very happy to be able to an- 
nounce that when he had the opportu- 
nity today to examine the text of the 
amendment, he authorized me to write 
his name on the amendment as a co- 
sponsor. 
[Mr. Morse], who is a member of the 
Committees on Foreign Relations, has in- 
dicated his desire to act as a joint spon- 
sor. 

As I present the amendment nov, it is 
intended to be proposed in behalf of my- 
self, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], the Senator fiom ‘South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may lie on the table through 
the next session of the Senate, so that 
other Senators, who may be inclined to 
do so, may add their names as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table for 1 day as re- 
quested by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
order that it may be clear to all who 
read the Recorp just what the amend- 
ment does, I should like to read the text 
of it into the RECORD. 

On page 47, line 33, before the period, 
it is proposed to insert a semicolon and 
the following: 

The Secretary of State shall keep the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 


House of Representatives, and the Commit- 


tees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives fully and currently 
informed with respect to all activities of the 
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The Senator from Oregon 
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- Department of State or any agency thereof 


under this act. The Secretary of Defense 
shall keep such committees and the Com- 


- mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
. House of Representatives fully and currently 


informed with respect to all activities of the 
Department of Defense under this act. Any 
Government agency shall furnish any infor- 
mation requested by any such committee 
with respect to the activities and responsi- 
bilities of that agency under this act, and 
it shall be the duty of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government having informa- 
tion relating to programs being administered 
under this act to furnish promptly to such 
committee or committees, upon request by 
any such committees, full information with 
respect to such activities and responsibilities. 


` FEDERAL INDIAN POLICIES ON 


“HEALTH, WELFARE, AND RELO- 
CATION 


‘Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the recent session of the Montana 
State Legislature, they passed several 
joint memorials pertaining to Federal 
Indian policies on health, welfare, and 
relocation. 

The State legislature recognized the 
need for a study of the relocation pro- 
gram and, perhaps most important, they 
realized that something must be done to 
meet the employment needs of our In- 
dians. As you know, many of our Indian 
reservations do not provide sufficient job 
opportunities. 

I referred these memorials to the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, and I have re- 
ceived their views and comments. So 
that the Senate may be fully informed 
as to the Bureau’s position on these mat- 
ters, I ask that Commissioner Glenn L. 
Emmons’ letter of May 31, 1957, be 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: This is in fur- 
ther reference to our letter of April 11, and 
your letter of March 21, 1957, enclosing for 
comment and consideration three joint 
memorials passed by the Montana State 
Legislature pertaining to Indian health, wel- 
fare, and relocation. 

Our comments on each of the memorials 
are as foilows: 

1. House Joint Memorial 6 recommends 
that “* * * the Congress of the United 
States make a thorough study of the ef- 
fect of promoting off-reservation migra- 
tion upon the American Indians’ family; 
the advisability of extending family assist- 
ance programs to Indians away from reser- 
vations; the educational development of the 
relocated Indian child; the development of 
job opportunities at or near reservations; 
the development of Indian property re- 
sources and the equal participation for all 
Indians in Federal services such as the 
Indian Branch of Public Health Services.” 

The Bureau does not have any objections 
to a thorough study being made as suggested 
by memorial 6 if the Congress of the United 
States deems such a study as warranted and 


necessary. In the event a study is under- 


taken, the Bureau will be most happy to 
cooperate and assist in any way possible. 

2. House Joint Memorial 14. recommends 
to the Congress of the United States that 
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“+ * * they more fully recognize the Fed- 
eral responsibility in assisting and providing 
reasonable job opportunities, and necessary 
financial assistance, in cooperation with the 
State of Montana, and the counties thereof, 
for Indian people, regardless of where they 
reside within the State of Montana; and 
requesting further, that appropriate action 
be taken to insure that Indian people re- 
ceive employment preference in connection 
with all contracts involving the use of labor - 
on Indian reservation.” 

It is the Bureau’s policy not to duplicate 
services of other agencies, either Federal or 
State, when such services are available to In- 
dian people on the same basis as they are 
available to non-Indians. The Indian peo- 
ple, as citizens of the State and county in 
which they reside, are entitled to all the 
rights and privileges extended to other citi- 
zens in similar circumstances. Since local 
employment services are provided them, 
through the State employment service, as 
residents of the State, regardless of where 
they reside, we believe that the duplication 
of these services is not justified. It is the 
Bureau’s position that the local employment ` 
services should continue with this responsi- 
bility in Montana as well as in other States. 
Accordingly, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Bureau of Employment Security on . 
July 1, 1955, entered into an agreement, a 
copy of which is attached, regarding this 
point. This agreement was a revision of an 
earlier one entered into on July 25, 1950. 

Since unemployment compensation benefit 
payments are provided, through certification 
by the State employment agencies, to assist 
eligible individuals during periods of unem- 
ployment, we do not believe it would be 
proper for the Bureau to comment on sug- 
gested increase or any change as to eligibility 
requirements for such benefit payments. 
The Bureau of Employment Security, De- 
partment of Labor, may be able to offer com- 
ments on the suggestions. 

With reference to the suggestion concern- 
ing employment preference in contracts, the 
Bureau is restricted by the Federal policy of 
nondiscrimination as provided by Executive 
Order 10557, requiring the incorporation of a 
nondiscrimination clause in all Government 
contracts. 

3. House Joint Memorial No. 15 recom- 
mends to the Congress of the United States 
that “ * * + the necessary action be taken 
to have a policy established by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Indian Bureau 
thereof, to purchase coal for use on the 
Tongue River and Crow Indian Reservation 
from the coal deposits existing on the 
Tongue River Indian Reservation, in order 
to promote the general welfare of the north- 
ern Cheyenne Tribe, both by providing em- 
ployment on that reservation for the north- 
ern Cheyenne Indian people residing there- 
on, and by providing income for this ex- 
emplary tribal enterprise.” 

By letter dated April 11, 1957, we have au- 
thorized the area director, Billings area office, 
where both Tongue River and Crow Indian 
Reservations are located, to purchase coal 
locally for the fiscal year 1958, if such pur- 
chases meet the following criteria: (1) It 
will further the expressed policy of the Con- 
gress if a fair portion of contracts are placed 
with small business concerns; or (2) small 
mines are located in the vicinity of the 
using point; or (3) the purchase of coal will 
help the local economy; or (4) promote the 
general welfare of the tribe(s); or (5) supple- 
ment or provide income to Indians. 

We believe that purchase of coal from the 
Tongue River Indian Reservation will meet 
the above criteria. 

The memorials forwarded with your letter 
are returned, as requested. We appreciate 
your submitting them for our comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. Emmons, 
Commissioner, 
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COMMANDER QUICK’S APPOINT- 
MENT AS COMMANDER OF THE 
WAVES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
August 1 the command of the WAVES 
will be turned over to Navy Comdr. 
Winifred Redden Quick, a native of 
Great Falls, Mont. The new director will 
assume the rank of captain and will be 
the only member of the WAVES entitled 
to wear the four stripes of a captain. 

Commander Quick is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan A. Redden, former 
residents of Great Falls and Missoula. 

She was one of many women who en- 
tered the branches of the armed services 
during World War II for strictly pa- 
triotic reasons and decided to make it 
a career. There are only four WAVES 
from the first WAVE class who are now 
on active duty. She has been awarded 
the Bronze Star Medal and she also 
wears ribbons for the American theater, 
Asiatic-Pacific, World War II Victory, 
and National Defense. 

Montana is indeed proud of Com- 
mander Quick’s accomplishments and I 
am taking this opportunity to wish her 
success in her new post as commander 
of one of our finest women’s military 
organizations, 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
appearing in the May 19, 1957, issue of 
the Great Falls Tribune be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GREAT FALLS NATIVE To Direct WAVES 


An attractive and hard-working native of 
Great Falls will add a thin gold stripe to 
her wardrobe this summer and become di- 
rector of the WAVES. 

When Navy Comdr. Winifred Redden Quick 
assumes her new duties August 1 as the 
fifth director of the WAVES with the accom- 
panying rank of captain, she will be the 
only member of the WAVES entitled to wear 
the four stripes of a captain. 

Now assigned to duty in London as senior 
assistant to the assistant chief of staff for 
administration at the headquarters of Adm. 
Walter F. Boone, commander in chief of 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean Naval 
Forces, Commander Quick will succeed Capt. 
Louise Wilde as WAVE director. -+ 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dan A. 
Redden, Commander Quick was born in 
Great Falls on November 26, 1911. Her par- 
ents moved soon after her birth to Missoula, 
where she attended the Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy from 1917-22. 

Her father, now deceased, was a Neihart 
businessman. Her mother now Mrs. George 
Lowe, lives in Corning, Calif. 

“I have nothing but pleasant memories 
about my early years in Montana,” the com- 
mander has reported, “I hope one day soon 
to return to Montana for a visit.” 

She was graduated from the University 
of Southern California in 1935 with a bach- 
elor of education degree and did graduate 
work at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1988. Commander Quick received her 
master’s degree from Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif., in 1952, after attending a 
Navy course in personnel administration 
there. 

Her naval career began in August 1942, 
“for strictly patriotic reasons.” Her brother, 
10 years her junior, then was entering the 
United States Naval Academy. A naval 
aviator, he now is serving as a lieutenant 
commander in Japan. 
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Commander Quick, Captain Wilde and 
Comdr. Eleanor Rich and Winifred Love 
are the only four WAVES from the initial 
WAVES class remaining on active duty. 

While on duty with the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Washington, D. C., the then Lieu- 
tenant Commander Quick was assigned in 
1944 to 14th Naval District Headquarters in 
Pearl Harbor to prepare for assigning WAVES 
to that overseas station. 

For her outstanding work on this as- 
signment, she was awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal. She also wears ribbons for American 
theater, Asiatic-Pacific, World War II Vic- 
tory, and National Defense. 

Commander Quick will leave Navy head- 
quarters in London late this month to 
take over her new 4-year post. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 
THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks I have proposed amend- 
ments to two bills which have a vital and 
direct relationship to the conduct of the 
foreign policy of this Nation. I proposed 
to reduce the 1958 appropriation for the 
United State Information Agency to $60 
million, some $35 million below the sum 
finally appropriated for that Agency. 
Last week I proposed to reduce the 1958 
authorization for the mutual security 
program by a total of $800 million. 

Both of these efforts to reduce the 
size of these operations failed. My ef- 
forts to reduce these funds have been 
characterized in various quarters as 
something akin to the use of a meat ax 
on the allegedly carefully designed, effi- 
ciently operated, and nicely balanced 
proposals of the President. 

Let me say in the first place that I do 
not consider myself an enemy of the 
United States Information Agency or the 
mutual security program. 

Last year I steered through the Senate 
a bill which would have given the In- 
formation Agency a foreign service of its 
own. I have supported larger budgets 
for the Information Agency than that 
which I was willing to support this year. 

My record in support of the mutual 
security programs over past years indi- 
cates my belief in carefully administered 
and well-balanced aid programs. I have 
supported the point 4 program since 
its beginning and have urged its purifi- 
cation and expansion. 

Despite the fact that I believe an 
information program is essential in our 
national interest and that foreign aid 
must be continued into the future, I have 
been compelled to seek their curtailment 
for reasons which are essentially ad- 
ministrative and constitutional in 
nature. 

It has been my duty for a number of 
years first as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives and more recently as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate to visit many of 
our information and mutual security in- 
stallations in the field. Ihave seen much 
good work. I have been much impressed 
by the caliber and devotion of many of 
the men and women in these jobs. 

But having said that, I must also add 
that I have seen many, many instances 
of waste, or overstaffing, of the right 
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hand not knowing what the left hand is 
doing. 

Ihave seen instances in which the Am- 
bassador and the local head of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion have been working at cross purposes. 

I have seen information officers denied 
access to vital information in the pos- 
session of Ambassadors. 

I know of instances in which opera- 
tions of the information agency have led 
to violent protests from the very nations 
which we have been trying to impress 
with our information program. 

I have seen plans hastily drawn and 
promises made, only to have their effect 
nullified by interminable delays in Wash- 
ington. 

I have seen imaginative men in the 
field with their spirit crushed by the top- 
heavy bureaucracy of Washington where 
a man’s salary is often determined 
not by his ability to turn out work, but 
by his ability to put his initials on work 
done by others. 

It may be that some waste is inevitable 
in any operation, government or private. 

I am not convinced, however, that the 
way to deal with this problem is simply to 
make our appropriations generous 
enough to cover an item for waste and 
inefficiency. 

My reasons specifically for proposing 
reductions in the mutual security pro- 
gram involve very largely the lack of 
imagination in the administration in 
dealing with the report of the Special 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program. I grant that large portions of 
the committee’s recommendations were 
accepted. But on vital matters, the ad- 
ministration has shown itself bound by 
a concept of agency accommodation 
rather than by a willingness to face 
reality. 

Take the development fund as an 
example. I am convinced that had it 
not been necessary in the view of some 
elements in the executive branch to 
preserve that quasi-independent agency, 
ICA, the fund would more logically have 
been made an independent Government 
corporation, or have been given a close 
relationship to the Export-Import Bank. 

Or take the case of defense support, 
as an example. If the Executive had 
been willing to face reality, I believe it 
would have abolished that category of 
aid and lumped all economic-type grant 
assistance together. But the adminis- 
tration was fearful that if the economic- 
type, grant-aid figure were to show in 
budget estimates as at least $1.2 billion— 
defense support, $900 million, plus spe- 
cial assistance, $300 million—this would 
look to the American people like too big 
a figure for gifts. The result is that the 
executive branch still seeks to hide eco- 
nomic grant aid to certain countries 
under the heading of defense support 
on the theory that such assistance is so 
closely related to the military effort of 
the United States and its allies that it 
cannot be separated therefrom. Thein- 
consistency of this approach is shown, 
however, by the fact that the Executive 
is only asking that defense support be 
appropriated as part of the Defense De- 
partment budget, while the day-to-day 
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administration of the program is to be 
in the hands of ICA. 

I believe there are two ways of getting 
at the waste and the misleading prac- 
tices I have described here. 

The first method is to reduce the funds 
available for these operations as I have 
proposed. 

The second method is to centralize the 
conduct of our foreign affairs in the De- 
partment of State. Power and respon- 
sibility must go hand in hand. 

The Department of State should be our 
first line of defense. The State Depart- 
ment should be the primary instrument 
of the Executive for advancing the for- 
eign relations of the United States. It 
has long been accepted by both political 
parties that the United States can speak 
with only one voice in the conduct of for- 
eign relations. Notwithstanding the in- 
herent responsibility of the State Depart- 
ment, as our interests abroad have ex- 
panded, an organizational structure has 
mushroomed, permitting the United 
States to speak with many contradictory 
voices. The State Department has be- 
come partially paralyzed in the exercise 
of its responsibility. It has become crip- 
pled as the autonomous agencies have 
circumvented its control in conducting 
foreign relations. In particular, the 
United States Information Agency and 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration are powerful autonomous instru- 
ments of United States foreign relations. 

While it is regrettable that these agen- 
cies daily shape the course of our foreign 
relations without the benefit of close 
State Department direction, it is more to 
be regretted that the Secretary of State 
is a foremost advocate of this dualism. 

The position taken by the Secretary of 
State on numerous occasions has been 
that these foreign operation functions of 
the United States Government cannot be 
incorporated within the State Depart- 
ment. The reason advanced is that the 
Department would then not be free to en- 
gage in policymaking. The Secretary of 
State is not alone in this mistaken view. 
It may be granted that policymaking is 
an important aspect of our foreign rela- 
tions. There must be United States rep- 
resentation in the United Nations and in 
the world’s capitals. There is a continu- 
ing need for high-level consultation, ne- 
gotiation, coordination of State interests, 
and treatymaking. But this historical 
picture of diplomacy does not entirely 
satisfy the present needs of United States 
foreign relations. 

With the growth of economic and mil- 
itary strength and political leadership, 
the responsibilities of the United States 
have expanded proportionately. Foreign 
relations is no longer solely a matter of 
representation and treatymaking, but 
involves the entire range of our global 
operations. Foreign policy is no longer 
something that can be coined exclusively 
within cloistered walls. For while the 
State Department is conceiving policy, 
actual policy is also being made by the 
operations of the quasi-independent 
agencies negotiating daily with foreign 
governments—daily determining the 
course of our foreign relations. A sharp 
line cannot be drawn between policy and 
operations. Operational activities of the 
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agencies are not distinct from policy, but 
are rather the life and breath of foreign 
policy. 

At present the agencies have separate 
headquarters in Washington and sepa- 
rate establishments in the field. In 
Washington, the theoretical organiza- 
tional chart provides for top-level policy 
coordination by the Department of State. 
In practice, the policy is either lost in 
the course of implementation or the pol- 
icy is simply a rubberstamping of what 
has become a de facto decision of the 
agency. In the field, in theory, the 
agency is under the umbrella of the 
ambassador. In practice, the field 
agency reports to its headquarters in 
Washington. Under present organiza- 
tion it is virtually impossible for the 
State Department to initiate and control 
policies in Washington or for the ambas- 
sadors to control policy in the field. 

Mr. President, were this a mere ques- 
tion of internal organization only of 
concern to the administration, we would 
not burden the Senate. It is, however, 
a matter of concern to the Senate, affect- 
ing as it does the course of United States 
foreign relations. We may enumerate 
the specific consequences: 

First, in the absence of continuing and 
direct supervision by the State Depart- 
ment, the agencies tend to mushroom 
their activities, often engaging in proj- 
ects or programs not directly related to 
the key foreign policy objectives in the 
area. 

Second, the activities of the agencies 
often work at counterpurposes to other 
agencies or to the Department of State. 

Third, the present practice of multi- 
agency operations abroad results in the 
snowballing of American personnel. A 
point is reached at which the presence 
of large numbers of Americans in a 
country works more against our inter- 
ests than the program works to our in- 
terest. It is the familiar pattern. As 
the contingent increases in size, it is ac- 
companied by the post exchange, Amer- 
ican automobiles, American salaries, 
American high schools, American stand- 
ards of living, and inevitably local ani- 
mosity and friction. 

Fourth, the lack of central unified 
operations within the State Department 
makes for a duplication of administra- 
tive functions and tends to build up ex- 
cessive housekeeping services and per- 
sonnel. This makes for inefficiency and 
waste, boosting the cost and lowering 
the effectiveness of our program. Qual- 
ity is sacrificed to quantity. It incurs 
administrative problems growing out of 
disparity in salaries, emoluments, and 
services among personnel of the separ- 
ate agencies. ; 

Fifth, it places the United States Am- 
bassador in an untenable position. 
While the ambassador waits to negoti- 
ate high policy, the minor officials of 
the agencies maintain daily contact 
with the officials of the country. This is 
often at the permanent secretary or 
ministerial level. These contacts give 
continuing shape to United States for- 
eign policy. If there is a serious ques- 
tion at issue, the agency refers it back 
for decision to a desk officer in his 
agency in Washington. The desk officer 
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of the United States Information Agency 
or the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Washington then makes 
a decision, and United States policy is 
made. Ordinarily, the desk officer 
knows a great deal about the particular 
problems of his area, but is not expected 
to know the broader implications of 
total United States foreign policy. Yet 
the desk officer makes the day-to-day 
policy, cutting the ground from under 
the State Department in Washington, 
and leaving the ambassador in an awk- 
ward position. In this role, the ambas- 
sador is a ceremonial totem pole. The 
officials of the country look to the minor 
agency officials as the source of the liv- 
ing, real, dynamic, day-to-day policy. 
The ambassador spends considerable 
time trying to catch up with and cover 
up the operations of these minor agency 
Officials. While the ambassador’s eco- 
nomic affairs officer, public information 
officer, or political affairs officer—the 
regular foreign service personnel—are 
transmitting cables to Washington for- 
mulating high policy, the agency 
personnel are already way ahead imple- 
menting either that policy or its dia- 
metric opposite. Too often it is the op- 
posite. Tragic as it may seem, in too 
many instances the focus of real power 
of the United States under this system 
is not the ambassador but the agency 
head. The agency head too often not 
only has the monopoly of decision upon 
the concrete issues, but has an edge on 
the emoluments of prestige and power. 
In some instances the agency heads 
even have had larger villas, more ex- 
pensive automobiles, and more lavish 
representation allowances than the am- 
bassador has had. In his recent testi- 
mony before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee the Director of the United 
States Information Agency character- 
ized integration within the State De- 
partment as the tail wagging the dog. 
The present status of the State Depart- 
ment is fairly clear. 

Sixth, there is yet another aspect too 
often overlooked. During the postwar 
period these quasi-independent agencies 
have been established to meet the United 
States worldwide responsibilities be- 
lieved to be of an emergency or a tempo- 
rary nature. The economic collapse of 
Europe, the resurgence of militant com- 
munism, the cold war, the Korean war 
and its aftermath all have called for 
large-scale United States operations 
abroad. To the extent that these have 
been massive operations and to the ex- 
tent that they have been conceived as 
nonrecurrent measures, there has been 
some justification for the autonomous 
agency. We now are faced, however, 
with a new premise—a new point of de- 
parture calling for a changed outlook. 
That is what appears to be the evident 
truth; that while some programs may be 
phased out at an early date, other oper- 
ations of the United States abroad are 
of such nature as to continue beyond the 
foreseeable future. Recognizing this, 
two conditions are evident: First, the 
existence of the autonomous agency 
tends to’ perpetrate those functions 
which could be phased out at an early 
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date. Second, those remaining nonmili- 
tary functions that are recognizably of 
a permanent nature should be estab- 
lished on a permanent basis within a 
permanent department of the Govern- 
ment. It would appear that the total 
overseas personnel establishment could 
then be greatly reduced. Programs could 
then be administered by career person- 
nel on a sound businesslike basis. Above 
all, they should be closely geared to all 
other foreign operations of the United 
States, and they should be administered 
in close harmony with United States for- 
eign policy objectives. These conditions 
can be met only by incorporating the 
present autonomous agencies within the 
Department of State. Only by establish- 
ing the organization on a permanent 
basis will it be possible to phase out those 
programs that are not of a permanent 
nature. 

Tronic as it may seem, one important 
consequence of the State Department’s 
loss of control over many of the most 
important instruments of foreign policy 
is that the State Department must take 
the blame for the mistakes of the other 
agencies of government operating 
abroad. If the Voice of America makes 
a mistake damaging to our relations 
with a country or an area, who takes the 
blame? If the Department of Defense 
makes a mistake in its activities abroad, 
who takes the blame? If the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration ap- 
proves a grant to a country when it 
could have obtained a loan from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, who takes the blame? 

In each case, it is the Department of 
State which takes the blame, both in 
the eyes of foreign nations and in the 
eyes of our own citizens. 

Power and responsibility must be in- 
extricably linked together for the ef- 
ficient conduct of the foreign affairs of 
this Nation. That is not now the case. 

One other illustration. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has recently 
gone through the process of considering 
the Mutual Security Act of 1957. This 
is probably the most important foreign 
policy measure to be considered each 
year by the Congress. It provides 
the Congress with an opportunity to re- 
view the impact of the United States 
around the world. It gives the Congress 
an opportunity to question and to sup- 
port, or reject, foreign policy issues 
throughout the world. 

But who has the responsibility for pre- 
senting this program to the Congress? 
The presentation this year has been 
handled by the General Counsel of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Last year the presentation was 
handled by a short-term employee of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. I do not reflect on these men and 
their ability. They have done fine work; 
indeed outstanding work, and they are a 
credit to their organizations and to the 
Government. But I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Congress is as interested in 
foreign policy as the Secretary of State. 
I submit that just because the Secretary 
of State wants to relegate what he calls 
“operations” to the outlying realms of 
the executive branch, Congress should 
not be expected to accept truncated pres- 
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entations of the foreign policies of the 
United States, even when put forth by 
able men from the operations coordinat- 
ing facilities of the executive branch. 

I do not insist that the Secretary of 
State drop his numerous duties to sit 
with the committees of Congress for days 
as they consider the mutual security leg- 
islation. But I do ask that the Depart- 
ment of State assume its responsibility 
for the coordination of foreign policy. 
I ask, for example, that it take the initia- 
tive in bringing together the scattered 
activities that have developed as the re- 
sult of the generation of foreign cur- 
rencies in surplus disposal programs 
throughout the world. 

The foreign policy of this Nation can 
never become an effective instrument to 
advance the national interest, if we in- 
sist on administering it on a blunderbuss, 
shotgun basis. 

These conclusions are not based solely 
upon personal observations, but are con- 
firmed by numerous reports of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues who have exam- 
ined our programs around the world. 
The need for bringing these programs 
closer within the State Department has 
been voiced by committees of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
as well as by private agencies. 

The Brookings Institution, in its report 
on the administrative aspects of foreign- 
assistance programs, prepared for the 
Special Senate Committee To Study the 
Foreign Aid Program, states pointedly: 

The present tendency of the executive 
branch has been to divorce the [State] De- 
partment as far as possible from operations, 
and to develop it only as a policy agency. 
The transplanting of the International Co- 
operation Administration functions into the 
Department was largely the resut of Con- 
gressional pressure and was accepted only 
with reluctance. Thus, many questions will 
remain difficult to settle until there is more 


agreement on the appropriate status and 
role of the Department of State. 


The Special Senate Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program, in its 
report on May 13, 1957, states: 

The committee suggests that the Secre- 


tary of State reexamine his position on this ` 


question with a view to continuing and 
speeding of the process of integration of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
into the Department. 


The report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on overseas information 
programs, made on June 15, 1953, stated, 
with respect to the then existing sep- 
rate agencies: 

The argument for separate agencies must 
be weighed against the cost, the increased 
personnel, and the dangers of conflicting 
influences on foreign policy growing out of 
separate programs, 


The Subcommittee on Technical As- 
sistance of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee stated in its report on May 7, 
1956: 

The subcommittee is not entirely satisfied 


with the extent to which the International 
Cooperation Administration has been inte- 


grated with the Department of State. It- 


urges the Secretary of State, who is the offi- 
cial primarily responsible, to pursue the 
matter more vigorously. 


The evidence would seem to contra- 
dict any possible belief that the United 
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States is now achieving its policy objec- 
tives by speaking with many voices. We 
are beginning to reap the consequences 
of inundating the world with American 
personnel all bent upon diverse pur- 
poses. The recent anti-American riots 
in Formosa, whatever the justice of the 
incident, indicate, first, the close rela- 
tionship of every American activity 
abroad to the attainment of policy ob- 
jectives. Secondly, the anti-American 
riots indicate that, even in a country 
considered to be a stanch ally, there ex- 
ists an underlying resentment that must 
have been simmering beneath the sur- 
face for some time. It points to the 
conclusion the policy objectives might 
better be achieved by a qualitative, inte- 
grated approach than through a mas- 
Sive unleashing of a multitude of agency 
personnel. In Japan current anti-Amer- 
icanism is focused upon the Girard case, 
involving the shooting of a Japanese 
woman gathering scrap metal on a firing 
range. The Japanese people are aroused 
against the testing of nuclear weapons. 
Before that they were against the use 
of sacred Mount Fujiyama as a firing 
range for artillery. Before that it was 
isolated instances of nonconformance by 
American military personnel, Whatever 
the surface issue, the underlying resent- 
ment is related to the present multi- 
farious, quantitative approach. It points 
again to the need for lodging foreign op- 
erations within the Department of State, 
The Girard case in Japan is illustrative. 
Inconceivable as it may seem, instead 
of the State Department initiating, ad- 
ministering, and controlling United 
States operations, this case never 
reached Ambassador MacArthur, but 
was referred to the Department of De- 
fense in Washington. From Korea, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
come reports that the efforts of one 
agency to build up the economy are be- 
ing diluted by another policy respecting 
exchange rates on the dollar. 

In yesterday’s New York Times there 
appeared an article entitled “Forces 
Overseas Stir ‘Inevitable ‘Tensions’,” 
written by Mr. E. W. Kenworthy, a very 
able reporter. I should like to read a 
part of the article: 

In another respect, the status of forces 
agreements recognize that these matters— 


Referring to the Girard case— 
cannot be left simply to legal procedure. 
They contain a provision that when there is 
a deadlock in the two-member committees 
set up to decide jurisdiction the issue shall 
be referred to the two Governments through 
diplomatic channels for settlement. 

Calmer heads in Congress this week felt 
that the Girard case would not have become 
the inflammatory issue it has if the diplo- 
matic stage had not been ignored. 

The statement issued by Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Dulles does not make clear just why the 
issue was not referred to top diplomatic 
levels before it got out of hand. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be inserted 
in the RECORD at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. DoI understand cor- 
rectly that in Japan, according to the 
executive agreement negotiated with the 
Japanese Government, if an offense is 
committed by an American serviceman 
while off duty, the serviceman is com- 
mitted to the Japanese civil or criminal 
courts for trial? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But that if the of- 
fense is committed while the American 
serviceman is on duty, he is subject to 
American military discipline, and, hence, 
to American court-martial? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct, 
providing there is no difference in inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Montana say that in the Girard 
case there was a difference of interpre- 
tation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There was, indeed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What was the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the executive agree- 
ment negotiated with Japan for cases 
where there is disagreement between 
Japanese and American authorities as 
to whether a man in on duty. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the executive agree- 
ment, meetings would be held between 
representatives of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the United States defense es- 
tablishment in Japan to see if the differ- 
ences could not be worked out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Were such confer- 
ences held? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They were, but 
there was no conference held on the 
diplomatic level, as I understand. Con- 
sequently, Ambassador MacArthur did 
not know what was happening until it 
was over. Therefore, the State Depart- 
ment was not brought into the case. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
American Government has consented to 
have the Girard case transferred to a 
Japanese civil court? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. According to the 
newspapers, and I think theirs is an 
accurate report, President Eisenhower 
agreed, at the request of Secretary of 
Defense Wilson and Secretary of State 
Dulles, to do so. 

I see the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] rising. I should like to ask him 
if I am correct or incorrect in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the RECORD 
ought to show that when the adminis- 
trative agreement with Japan was made, 
which I believe was in February 1952, 
or a year prior to the ratification of the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty, any of 
our Officials acting upon it after the 
Girard case was supposedly following 
the terms of the agreement entered into 
in February 1952. 

I should like to make this inquiry. In 
the view of the Senator from Montana, is 
it not possible for a person to be on 
duty and at the same time engage in 
activities which are not connected with 
that duty? Was there not a delicate 
question of law involved in the Girard 
case? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the 
Senator from Vermont. I think there 
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are those questions. Perhaps one of 
them is before us at the present time. 

Mr. AIKEN. My reason for bringing 
out what I mentioned was that I am now 
receiving communications which protest 
the Status of Forces Treaty and cite the 
Girard case. I want to make it clear 
that the Japanese agreement was an 
administrative agreement entered into a 
year before the Status of Forces Treaty 
was approved. 

I believe in the editorial from which 
the Senator has been reading, from the 
New York Times, that was not made 
clear. I read that editorial, although 
I do not remember it in detail. It seems 
to me that it did not point out—but left 
the impression—that the Status of 
Forces Treaty was involved. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Vermont is correct. This is not in the 
actual Status of Forces Agreement or 
treaty which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and passed 
by the Senate, but it is a status of forces 
agreement in a somewhat similar iso- 
lated instance, in an executive manner, 
between the Government and Japan. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is undoubtedly true 
that the administrative agreement en- 
tered into with Japan, and other similar 
agreements, led to the enactment of the 
Status of Forces Treaty. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. This is not a part of the status 
of forces law. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what I wished to 
make clear, because so many of the cor- 
respondents seem to think this is the 
result of the Status of Forces Treaty. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

I hope the Recorp will ultimately be 
made clear precisely when this executive 
agreement with Japan was concluded, 
because I think that is an important 
point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To continue on the 
Girard case, is it not true that Specialist 
Girard was in uniform, on duty, on an 
American military reservation, and that 
his specific duty was to watch over the 
custody of property on the rifle range? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, by any in- 
terpretation of fact or law it would seem 
as though he was on duty and subject 
to American court-martial. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say to my 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, that 
that was the interpretation placed on 
the Girard case by his commanding gen- 
eral in the Japanese theater. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One of the things 
that has puzzled me is this: The Sena- 
tor has said that Ambassador MacAr- 
thur did not know of this case in Japan. 
It would seem to me that he should have 
known about it. Then the Senator said 
that after the decision to turn Specialist 
Girard over to the Japanese courts was 
made by some local representative of 
the Defense Department in Japan, this 
action was approved by the Secretary of 
Defense, by the Secretary of State, and 
by the President. Does that mean that 
Ambassador MacArthur was bypassed, 
and that the case went up from the local 
defense official to Washington? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. As I recall the 
case, it was a decision made in Japan to 
turn Specialist Third Class Girard over ; 
to the Japanese authorities for trial in a 
Japanese court. i 

Of course, all such decisions are sub-. 
ject to review. The case reached the. 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Wilson, and he withheld judgment for a 
few weeks. Then, as a result of an agree- ` 
ment reached between Mr. Dulles, the 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Wilson, the 
Secretary of Defense, the case was 
brought to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, who decided in favor of the deci- 
sion made in Japan, which was evidently . 
concurred in by Mr. Dulles and Mr. Wil- 
son, that Girard should be turned over 
to the Japanese authorities, and that the 
case should be tried in the Japanese 
courts. 

Since the Secretary of Defense held 
up the decision which affected Girard, I 
do not know whether our Ambassador 
to Japan, Douglas MacArthur III, was 
consulted. Up to that time, on the basis 
of what information I have, he was not 
consulted. 

My idea is that all the agencies over- 
seas operating in the name of the United 
States—whether the USIA, the ICA, the 
Defense Department, or any others— 
should be under some degree of control 
of the senior American officer in the 
country, and the senior American officer 
is the accredited Ambassador to the par- 
ticular country. Ambassadors seem to 
have more experience, and perhaps they 
could be of a great deal of help in obviat- 
ing such cases as the Girard case in 
Japan and the Reynolds case in Fomosa, 
and, very likely, others which have oc- 
curred in every country in the world in 
which American troops are stationed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to permit me to make 
a statement? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the adminis- 
tration made a grave mistake in turn- 
ing over Specialist Girard to the Jap- 
anese court for trial. It is perfectly 
clear, aS I have said, that he was on 
duty, in uniform, on an American mili- 
tary reservation guarding property un- 
der orders of his superior and that 
therefore neither under the executive 
agreement nor under any general prece- 
dent established by the status of forces 
treaty were the Japanese courts entitled 
to have jurisdiction in his case. 

I submit that it is clear that the ad- . 
ministration should not have ceded 
jurisdiction in this case. I am informed 
that Louis Girard in his interview at the 
White House a few minutes ago asked 
the President’s representatives whether 
this decision meant that in the future 
it would be the policy of the President 
to turn over to foreign courts any Amer- 
ican soldier on official guard duty who 
shoots a foreign citizen while guarding 
American property or whether the Pres- 
ident was making an exception in the 
case of his brother. Mr. President, that 
question goes to the heart of the matter. 
But to it, I am informed the President’s 
secretary, Mr. McCabe, replied that no 
decision on this matter could be made at 
this conference. Reliable eye witnesses 
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also report to me that Louis Girard was 
then told he should not ask such a ques- 
tion. But, I submit, Mr. President, that 
this is a question which the adminis- 
tration will have to answer before the 
bar of public opinion. In my measured 
judgment, if this is to be the policy of 
the administration we are in for endless 
trouble and countless cases of injustice. 
If it is not our policy, should young Wil- 
liam Girard be made the innoncent vic- 
tim of the administration’s desire to 
propitiate Japanese opinion? To do so 
is unfair and unjust. 

I think it is possible that the admin- 
istration leaned over backwards, and 
made a grave error, in this matter, be- 
cause in the Formosa case they had made 
a mistake in the opposite direction. 

As I understand the Reynolds case in 
Formosa, that was a case where an Amer- 
ican soldier, while off duty and not in 
uniform, shot a Formosan citizen off a 
military reservation. ‘Therefore, if there 
is a similar agreement with Formosa— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand there 
is none. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. None at all? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If there had been an 
agreement with Formosa similar to that 
in effect with Japan, or similar to the 
Status of Forces Treaty, it would seem 
that that case should have been tried by 
a civil court in Formosa. But the ac- 
quittal of Reynolds by an American 
court-martial stirred up so much popu- 
lar opposition that I believe the State 
Department, in order to conciliate Jap- 
anese public opinion, made an error in 
the opposite direction and turned over to 
a Japanese court a man who was entitled 
to be tried—if tried at all, which is doubt- 
ful by an American court-martial. 

I am not excoriating the motives of 
those responsible for these decisions, but 
I think it is proper for me to register 
my opinion that this was a very grave 
mistake and that we blundered, lurch- 
ing first into the ditch on one side of 
the road and then, in an effort to re- 
cover ourselves, rushing into the ditch 
on the other side of the road. All this 
indicates an unsteady hand and a lack of 
clear and definite policy. 

- Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no ques- 
tion of that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe I have the 
right to speak on this subject, since 
Specialist Girard comes from my State 
and I have been in rather close touch 
with the-case ever since it developed. I 
hope that the administration will cor- 
rect the mistake which it has made and 
discreetly but firmly recapture jurisdic- 
tion in the case for the United States, 
where I think it rightfully belongs. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 


Mr. AIKEN. I am glad the Senator- 


from Montana pointed out that there is 
no analogy between the case in Japan 
and the case in Formosa, because there 
was no agreement with the Formosan 
Government which would have per- 
mitted Sergeant Reynolds to be tried in a 
local court. 

Is it not possible that the administra- 
tion might have taken into considera- 
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tion the fact that there have been over 
14,000 arrests mostly for minor offenses 
of American servicemen in foreign 
countries, with which we have had agree- 
ments, and to the best of our knowledge 
they have not been mistreated in the 
courts of the countries involved but, in 
the main, have received more lenient 
treatment than they would have re- 
ceived before a United States military 
court? 

In my opinion, the Girard case did 
involve a rather delicate legal question, 
which I would not attempt to pass judg- 
ment on. I assume that those who are 
wiser in the ways of international law 
than I am did consider it and arrived 
at the conclusion which was ultimately 
reached. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am not attacking the Status 
of Forces Treaty. I voted for that treaty. 
Nor am I attacking the executive agree- 
ment with Japan. I am merely saying 
that even on the basis of the executive 
agreement with Japan, as I understand 
it, and the precedents of the Status of 
Forces Treaty itself, it would seem to me 
that when a man is on an American rifle 
range, in uniform, charged under the 
military orders of his superior officers 
with the duty of guarding emplace- 
ments and ammunition there, he is on 
military duty and it cannot be said that 
he is on duty one minute and when he 
rests he is off duty. 

He is on duty until he is properly re- 
lieved and leaves the reservation. . All 
the rules of military conduct prescribe 
that he cannot be a civilian at one mo- 
ment and a military man at another. 
The general orders which every recruit 
must memorize require him to guard 
property under his care and to tend his 
post until properly relieved. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it not true that the 
executive agreement does not make the 
test whether the man is on duty or not, 
but whether the act or omission of which 
he is guilty is within the performance of 
his duty; and if so, despite the fact. that 
he was on duty it would be possible for 
the act of which he was guilty to be out- 
side the performance of his duty and 
therefore subject to.the jurisdiction of 
the Japanese courts? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Nebraska is a lawyer and I am not a 
lawyer. We both, however, had some 
experience in the military service. 

The question as to whether Girard was 
acting in the performance of his duty or 
not is a matter for an American court- 
martial to decide. If he were acting out- 
side the authority reposed in him by his 
officers and in violation of commands 
given to him by his officers then he 
should be tried by an American court- 
martial. 

We are not opposing a court-martial 
for Specialist Girard. - We are merely 
saying that the question of whether he 
was performing his duty faithfully, ac- 
cording to orders given to him, is not a 
matter for a Japanese civil court to de- 
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termine. It is a matter for an American 
military court to determine or for his 
commanding officer to decide. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is the point at is- 
sue. It is not so simple as saying that 
the man was not on duty, and therefore 
he is subject to Japanese jurisdiction. 
It is not that simple. That was the 
point which was controverted by the 
Japanese. It was contended that he 
was not in the performance of the scope 
of his duties at the time he committed 
the act of which he is now accused. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is my under- 
standing that from the immediate su- 
perior of Private Girard on up the line 
to the commanding general, all ruled that 
he was actually in the performance of 
his duty, and that he was acting under 
their specific instructions. It seems to 
me that they are the ones who would be 
in the best position to determine whether 
he was acting within the scope of the 
proper performance of his duty; and 
they have ruled that he was. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Montana say that is a correct 
statement of fact? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. As was pre- 
viously pointed out, the commanding 
general found that he was on duty, and 
that he should not be turned over to a 
Japanese court. But some higher au- 
thority thought otherwise, and sent the 
decision back to Mr. Wilson, the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Mr. Wilson held it up 
for a time. ‘Then Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Dulles got together with President Eisen- 
hower, and they agreed that Girard 
should be turned over to the Japanese 
courts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would require a 
Philadelphia lawyer to argue that this 
man was off duty when he was in uni- 
form, on a military reservation, guarding 
emplacements and ammunition under 
the military orders of his superiors. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have a great deal of 
respect. for the Senator’s deep thought 
in the field of international relations. I 
do not know whether he is aware that 
last week I submitted a resolution to the 
Senate which, I believe, is before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at this 
time. It would authorize the appoint- 
ment of a committee of eight Senators to 
investigate this entire situation. 

I was called from the Chamber and 
did not hear all the Senator from Mon- 
tana had to say. However, so far as my 
own information as to the facts is con- 
cerned, I must disagree with a state- 
ment which he has just made, which I 
am sure he makes in all good faith, just 
as I believe, in good faith, that my own 
information is correct. For that reason 
it seems to me that what is needed in 
this entire area—and I ask the Senator 
if he does not agree with me—is to de- 
termine whether there has actually been 
a decision by.the proper persons that 
Private- Girard should be turned over to 
the Japanese authorities, and whether 
the decision was a proper one. 
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Second, there needs to be a general, 
impartial, and objective appraisal of this 
entire area, not only for the edification 
of the Senate, but also for the education 
of the American public, who do not un- 
derstand the implications and the re- 
sponsibilities which go with our troops 
when they serve upon the soil of our 
allies throughout the world. 

I have almost made a speech, and I 
apologize to my good friend from Mon- 
tana, but I did not know whether he was 
aware of the resolution to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I did not know whether 
the Senator considered it worthwhile or 
not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think there is a 
great deal of merit to it. However, I do 
not see at what point we disagree, be- 
cause I think this problem ought to be 
gone into, not only as it relates to Japan 
and to Taiwan, but to all countries in 
the world in which American troops are 
located. 

The thesis of my argument is that in 
all overseas operations the Ambassador 
of the United States to the country con- 
cerned ought to be the head man in 
charge. He should be over the ICA, the 
USIA, the Defense Establishments, and 
all other agencies of the Government. 

So far as the Girard case is concerned, 
the American Ambassador to Japan was 
not consulted. It was purely a military 
matter. If Ambassador MacArthur had 
been consulted, it is quite likely that the 
impasse, the delicate and difficult situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves at the 
present time, would not have occurred. 

So the burden of my argument today 
is that we ought to abolish the practice 
of having various agencies and their 
representatives speaking in the field of 
foreign policy. All the autonomous or 
semiautonomous organizations, such as 
the ICA, the USIA, and others, should 
be placed in the State Department, so 
that one department would speak, with 
one voice, in the field of foreign policy. 
This is only incidental, but had this sub- 
ject been discussed with Ambassador 
MacArthur, it is quite likely the diffi- 
culty would have been alleviated, if not 
entirely obviated. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I was not directing my 
remarks so much to the conclusions the 
Senator has drawn as to a statement of 
fact which he mentioned a few moments 
ago, with which, so far, my own in- 
vestigation does not lead me to agree. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What was the 
statement of fact? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The statement of fact 
related to the responsibility for the de- 
cision. It is my belief that the decision 
in this case was not made at the level at 
which it should have been made. I do 
not believe that a decision of this type, 
to turn an American boy over for trial 
to anyone, anywhere, at any time, should 
be made at a level less than the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Navy, or the Air 
Force, or the Secretary of the appro- 
priate branch of the service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We tried to point 


out that the decision was made in Japan. _ 
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As the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS] has said, from the boy’s com- 
pany commander up through the com- 
manding general—not the commander 
of the Far East area, but his command- 
ing general—everyone felt that Spe- 
cialist Girard should be tried by court- 
martial. 

But when the case reached the area 
commander, he decided that it should be 
turned over to the Japanese courts. 
Then it came back to the Defense Secre- 
tary, Mr. Wilson, who. held it up for 
weeks. Finally Mr. Wilson, Mr. Dulles, 
and the President got together, and they 
made the decision, based upon the ex- 
ecutive agreement, which gave the Presi- 
dent the power to turn Girard over to 
the Japanese authorities for trial. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ido not believe we can 
settle the question of fact on the floor; 
but from the sequence of events and the 
facts which have been unearthed, so far 
as my own investigation is concerned— 
and my sources may not be nearly so 
good as those of the Senator from Mon- 
tana—I would have to draw a different 
conclusion from that drawn by the Sen- 
ator. However, as I have said, we can- 
not determine that question here. 

I think this is a subject which we 
should investigate is an objective and 
impartial manner, because so long as we 
have troops throughout the world in the 
countries of our allies, we shall be faced 
with this problem. We owe it to our- 
selves, and we owe it to the American 
people, to let them know what this is all 
about, why this status of forces ques- 
tion arises repeatedly, and why we have 
before us this particular case, the Girard 
case, and the Taipeh case. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado has made a real contribution. 

I do not claim to know too much about 
this case. I know that the Senator from 
Colorado has made a rather intensive 
study since the incident occurred. I 
bow to his judgment, and I assure him 
that if I have made any errors in my 
statement today, they certainly have 
been unintentional. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That was the reason 
why I said I did not wish to take issue 
with the Senator from Montana on the 
question of fact, because there have been 
so many purported “true versions” kick- 
ing around, first in one place and then 
in another. I have done my best to as- 
certain the facts. The facts disclosed 
by my investigation do not coincide with 
the statement of fact which the Senator 
from Montana has made. That is why 
I think we need an impartial select com- 
mittee to look into this subject and let 
the American people and the Congress 
know what it is all about. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ido not wish to delay 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana in the presentation of his very able 
statement. 

I was somewhat concerned by the Sen- 
ator’s observation that the decision to 
turn Specialist Girard over to the juris- 
diction of the Japanese courts was purely 
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a military decision. I very greatly doubt 
the complete accuracy of that state- 
ment. 

The decision may have been made at 
the level of the military commander in 
the Far East, but I have not the slight- 
est doubt—though I have not been pre- 
sented with detailed facts—that the de- 
cision was not made without consulta- 
tion with the State Department in Wash- 
ington. It is wholly contrary to natural 
impulses for any man who has spent 
many years in the military service to 
turn any serviceman under his command 
over to anyone else, when he has a pro- 
cedure for dealing with the case. 

I have been deeply concerned with 
respect to the entire Status of Forces 
Agreement. It is a sort of mass appease- 
ment all over the world, of which I never 
did approve. It never seemed to me that 
it was necessary to make such conces- 
sions affecting the lives of millions of 
young Americans who are taken into 
the services, many of them against their 
wishes, in order to secure permission 
from those with whom we are associated | 
to allow American troops to be stationed 
in their lands. 

If the issue had been presented to 
these countries with the alternative— 
whether there should be a Status of 
Forces Treaty or whether the American 
troops should be withdrawn, there have 
been few demands that the troops be 
sent back to the United States. In most 
cases I believe they would have aban- 
doned their insistence upon jurisdiction 
over American servicemen by foreign 
courts. 

As a matter on fact, we had many 
more men stationed in Europe during 
World War I and in World War II, when 
our men were always and in all cases 
tried before American military courts, 
than we have overseas at the present 
time. Since the first American soldier 
reached Europe in World War I millions 
of our servicemen have been stationed 
in foreign lands subject only to the 
jurisdiction of American military tri- 
bunals. 

I concede freely that as a general 
proposition up to now it is true that the 
courts of those countries have dealt more 
leniently with those surrendered to them 
for trial in foreign courts than our mili- 
tary courts would have dealt with them. 
That is not the question that is involved. 
We are dealing with the sacred con- 
stitutional rights of young Americans 
wearing the uniform of their country. 
In the effort to keep informed as to the 
operation of these Status of Forces 
agreements I appointed a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Armed Forces and I 
limited it to 2 members in trying to get 
as bipartisan a committee as possible. 
I appointed the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin], who has been a dis- 
tinguished jurist, and I also appointed 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS], who has taken a great 
interest in these matters. They have 
held some hearings on the Girard case. 
Although I have not consulted with them 
and they have not filed a formal report 
with the full committee, I understand, 
that they have had great difficulty in 
finding out who was responsible for the 
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original order to turn Girard over to the 
Japanese courts. It places a great 
problem on the President and the 
Secretary of Defense and the Sec- 
retary of State in connection with 
reversing that order, even if it was im- 
providently or improperly issued. They 
would have been in a much stronger 
position, if that commitment had not 
been made. 

T hope that we will get all the facts in 
this case. I am sure the Senator from 
North Carolina and the Senator from 
Vermont will continue to pursue the mat- 
ter in an effort to get all the facts. I 
ardently desire good relations with all 
the world, but I deem it a great tragedy 
that even one American soldier should 
be used as a sacrificial lamb in order to 
maintain cordial relations. I do not 
know Girard. However, in my responsi- 
bility to the men in the service, I should 
properly feel toward every one of them 
in a case of this kind just as I would if 
one of my own nephews, who is now on 
duty with the armed services, happened 
to be the individual involved. I know 
how I would feel if that situation were 
brought home to me. I would feel very 
greatly outraged to have one of my own 
family turned over to a foreign cours 
under such circumstances as exist in this 
case. I do hope that a clarification may 
be had of this matter, because every time 
one of these men is tried it raises a 
stronger presumption as to the duty an- 
gle—as to whether he was in perform- 
ance of military duty—and increases the 
insistence of foreign governments that 
all servicemen should be turned over to 
them for trial, regardless of circum- 
stances. There should be some clarifica- 
tion. From my part, I have never been 
able to agree to the thesis that it was 
necessary, in order to get foreign nations 
to permit us to station troops in their 
countries, for their own defense, to turn 
over to their jurisdiction the American 
men who follow their country’s flag. If 
an American citizen is following the 
flag under orders, he ought to enjoy 
every protection of the Constitution 
which that flag symbolizes. 

Mr. MANFIELD. Mr. President, to 
repeat what I said, the Girard case in 
Japan is illustrative. Inconceivable as 
it may seem, instead of the State De- 
partment initiating, administering, and 
controlling United States operations, 
this case never reached Ambassador 
MacArthur but was referred to the De- 
partment of Defense in Washington. 
From Korea, Thailand, Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia come reports that the 
efforts of one agency to build up the 
economy are being diluted by another 
policy respecting exchange rates on the 
dollar. The government of Madras 
State in India contends that the Nei- 
veli lignite development program has 
been held up for 3 years while the plans 
have been shuttled between the ICA, 
the State Department: the Bureau of 
Mines, and the Patent Office. From 
Afghanistan and Iran are reports that 
present operations on the Helmand and 
Karadj Dams are salvage operations 
based largely on earlier ill-conceived 
actions of autonomous agencies. 
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These cases could be elaborated. 
They point to the consequences of speak- 
ing with many voices. 

The President has the power under 
the Reorganization Act and the Mutual 
Security Act as amended to return the 
State Department to a strong position 
of leadership in the conduct of the for- 
eign relations of the United States. I 
suggest that it may well be the sense 
of the Congress that the President 
assume the initiative to that end. 

EXHIBIT 1 


FORCES OVERSEAS STIR “INEVITABLE TENSIONS” 
Bur Most CONFLICTS ARE SETTLED MORE 
EASILY THAN GIRARD CASE 


(By E. W. KENWORTHY) 


WASHINGTON, June 8—In his “English 
traits,” Emerson tells the story of the Eng- 
lish lady traveling on the Rhine who over- 
heard a German speak of her party as for- 
eigners. She turned and said, “No, we are not 
foreigners; we are English; it is you that are 
foreigners.” : 

The 19th-century English traveler has his 
20th-century counterpart—the American 
serviceman (and his wife). The difference 
is that the upward of 1 million Americans 
now stationed in 79 countries are not tour- 
ists. They are where they are in furtherance 
of an agreed policy of Free-World defense. 

Into tight, crowded countries, the Ameri- 
can servicemen have come, bringing with 
them their accents, their electric refrigera- 
tors, their ove:-size cars, their higher wage 
scales and living standards. Above all they 
have brought, inevitably, their national atti- 
tudes and prejudices. 

One of our national shortcomings (but 
probably in no greater degree than most na- 
tions) is a certain Philistinism. And this is 
likely to be even more evident among service- 
men, most of them from unsophisticated 
backgrounds and with little previous foreign 
travel. The storied hills of Rome are noth- 
ing to Mount Wachusett, let alone Pike’s 
Peak. 

DIVIDED BLAME 


The local population is not blameless. If 
the American serviceman throws his money 
around, local shops and restaurants also 
sometimes gouge him with a double price 
list. On social occasions and in the press 
there are constant barbs about America’s 
“materialism,” its “lack of culture,’ its 
“domineering foreign policy,” its “lack of 
cooperation with its allies.” 

As Secretary Dulles remarked in a recent 
press conference, tensions are inevitable 
when large numbers of troops are stationed 
on foreign soil. Inevitably, also, the tensions 
have increased in Asia by the sensitivity 
there on color. In Japan there is also the 
fact that our troops came first as a victori- 
ous army of occupation. 

This explosive mixture of national pride 
and sensitivity was touched off last January 
30 by an incident on a military maneuver 
ground at Somagahara, Japan. 

By last week the incident—largely through 
clumsy handling in the Departments of De- 
fense and State—had become a major diplo- 
matic issue between Japan and the United 
States. Petitions were pouring in to the 
White House. Senators and Congressmen 
were making intemperate speeches calling for 
the revision of treaty arrangements governing 
the status of our troops all over the world. 


SHELL FIRED 


All this came about because 21-year-old 
Army Sp3c. William S. Girard put an empty 
cartridge shell in a grenade launcher and 
fired it at a group of Japanese scavenging 
for scrap metal. Specialist Girard said he 
only meant to frighten the scavengers off. 
But the shell hit Mme. Naka Sakai in the 
back and killed her. 


June 10 


Specialist Girard’s divisional commander 
certified to the two-member joint United 
States-Japan committee, set up by the 
Status of Forces Agreement, that the shoot- 
ing took place in the performance of duty, 
and that Specialist Girard should therefore 
be tried by a United States military court- 
martial. The United States representative 
on the joint committee agreed. The Japa- 
nese member disagreed. 

The Department of Defense at first sup- 
ported the United States authorities in 
Japan, but as the deadlock persisted and 
Japanese opinion became inflamed, it di- 
rected its representative to waive jurisdic- 
tion. It was the affirmation of this deci- 
sion, at first taken at lower levels in the 
Pentagon and State, by Secretaries Wilson 
and Dulles last Tuesday that set off the pro- 
tests in Congress and the country. 


POTENTIAL FRICTION 


From the time that the United States be- 
gan sending troops abroad in large num- 
bers following the attack on South Korea, 
it was foreseen that one of the greatest po- 
tenial sources of friction would be the 
jurisdiction over American servicemen 
charged with offenses against foreign na- 
tionals. 

Status of Forces agreements were nego- 
tiated with the NATO countries and Japan 
to deal with the problem. It was agreed 
that American courts-martial would have 
primary jurisdiction over offenses commit- 
ted against foreign nationals in the per- 
formance of official duty, and for off-duty 
offenses if committed against other Amer- 
ican nationals or American Government 
property. Local courts, however, would have 
jurisdiction for offenses against local laws 
and citizens when committed off duty. 

But the negotiators for the United States 
and the host governments well understood 
that in a matter where national sovereignty 
and pride, as well as popular emotions, were 
so heavily involved, it was not sufficient 
merely to set up this line of jurisdictional 
demarcation. Therefore, it was agreed that 
both the United States military authorities 
and the host government could ask for 
waivers of primary jurisdiction. 

As a matter of policy, United States au- 
thorities have asked for waivers in virtually 
all cases where it was agreed that the local 
government had primary jurisdiction. And 
as a matter of practice, the host govern- 
ments have in the large majority of cases 
waived jurisdiction. 


FIRST WAIVER 


On the other hand, the host governments 
have rarely asked the United States to waive 
jurisdiction where there has been any dis- 
pute over whether an offense was committed 
on or off duty. In fact, the Girard case is 
the first case in which Japan has asked for 
such a waiver. 

In another respect, the Status-of-Forces 
agreements recognize that these matters 
cannot be left simply to legal procedure. 
They contain a provision that when there is 
a deadlock in the two-member committees 
set up to decide jurisdiction the issue shall 
be referred to the two Governments through 
diplomatic channels for settlement. 

Calmer heads in Congress this week felt 
that the Girard case would not have become 
the inflammatory issue it has if the diplo- 
matic stage had not been ignored. 

The statement issued by Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Dulles does not make clear just why the 
issue was not referred to top diplomatic 
levels before it got out of hand. It says 
merely: 

“The Department of Defense considered 
having the joint committee refer the matter 
in dispute to the two Governments for set- 
tlement, but rejected this procedure as in- 
advisable under the circumstances.” 

In any event, administration officials feel 
that if Specialist Girard is brought to trial 
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and convicted, his sentence will be light and 
probably suspended. As Senator Sam ERVIN 
noted this week, that “from the standpoint 
of sentences, American servicemen charged 
with crimes have fared well, and foreign 
courts have leaned rather backward to be 
lenient.” 

As an example, 2 marines convicted in 
1956 of a particularly brutal rape were given 
sentences of 3 and 2 years respectively. 
Both sentences were suspended. 


AMERICAN PRECEDENT 


Several legislators this week were demand- 
ing that the United States revoke the Status 
of Forces agreements and insist on juris- 
diction over offenses of American troops. 
These considerations did not weigh with 
other legislators, however. None of our 
principal allies, of course, would submit to 
such a demand. And they would be on firm 
United States constitutional ground in their 
refusal. 

In the famous Schooner Exchange case 
Chief Justice John Marshall ruled that sov- 
ereign nations have exclusive jurisdiction 
over crimes committed on their territory, 
subject only to their willingness to relin- 
quish it. 

This decision was cited by a Federal dis- 
trict court in February 1956, when it re- 
jected the petition of several servicemen in 
Japan for a declaratory judgment that the 
Status of Forces Agreement deprived them of 
their constitutional rights. The judge 
pointed out that in the absence of the agree- 
ment the plaintiffs would have been subject 
to the criminal jurisdiction of the Japanese 
courts anyway. 

None of the critics of the agreements last 
week proposed the withdrawal of United 
States troops from overseas bases. 


SOCIAL SECURITY MILESTONE—TEN 
MILLIONTH PERSON QUALIFIES 
FOR BENEFITS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 6 President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Folsom joined in hailing the fact 
that the 10,000,000th citizen had quali- 
fied for social-security benefits. They 
said it was a milestone. They said it 
was a great achievement. The Presi- 
dent said it was a symbol that Govern- 
ment’s “prime concern is the welfare of 
its people.” 

I am grateful that the President and 
his Secretary did not let this epic event 
go unheralded. Nor do I believe the 
event should pass without somebody on 
the Senate floor placing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a few of the things 
which leading members of the Republi- 
can Party said about social security when 
it was first proposed and put into effect 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt— 
largely over and against bitter Republi- 
can opposition. 

It is grand for Republican leaders to- 
day to hail the 10,000,000th person to 
come under social security benefits. 
They are welcome to the fold. But it is 
equally pertinent that the Recorp should 
show that, had the Republican Party 
prevailed in its views, there never would 
have been a 10,000,000th person to quali- 
fy for social security—there never 
would have been a first person, either. 
There just would not have been any 
social security at all. 

Mr. President, it probably is legal for 
a cannibal to send a telegram of con- 
dolences to the family of the victim he 
has just eaten for supper. And it is legal 
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for a Republican to herald the advance of 
social security, that same social security 
program which the Republican Party de- 
nounced—horse, foot, and dragoon—and 
tried so hard and so desperately to keep 
off the statute books of our country. 

Mr. President, “let’s look at the 
record,” as Al Smith used to say. 

When the social security act was be- 
fore the Congress, leading Republican 
spokesmen denounced it as “a threat to 
recovery” from the depression which 
gripped the Nation’s economy. The Re- 
publican Presidential candidate of 
1936—Governor Alfred M. Landon—was 
quoted in the New York Times story on 
a campaign speech in Milwaukee, Wis., 
as saying: 

This is the largest tax bill in history. And 
to call it “social security” is a fraud on the 
workingman. * * * 

I am not exaggerating the folly of this 
legislation. The saving it forces on our 
workers is a cruel hoax. * * * 

To get a workable old-age pension plan we 
must repeal the present compulsory insur- 
ance plan. The Republican Party is pledged 
to do this. 


A Republican campaign pamphlet of 
1936 had this to say about the social 
security act: 

The way they’ve rigged this thing and 
rushed it through Congress, it appears to me 
that they figure a lot of us are willing to 
trade our votes for a counterfeit insurance 
policy. 


Denouncing social security apparently 


‘was a favorite Republican indoor sport 


during the year of the program’s enact- 
ment. For instance, here is what Repre- 
sentative Robert F. Rich of Pennsylvania, 
said about the program: 

And, following the course we are pursuing, 
and have been pursuing in the last 2 or 3 
years, we are simply going to wreck the Na- 
tion as sure as the sun rises tomorro 
morning. ; 


And his fellow House Member, Repre- 
resentative JOHN TABER, of New York, 
used. these words to describe the results 
of the program: 

Never in the history of the world has any 
measure been brought in here so insidiously 
as to prevent business recovery, to enslave 
workers, and to prevent any possibility of 
the employers providing work for the people. 


Mr. President, I could cite numerous 
other statements voiced by leading Re- 
publicans in the recent past to show their 
opposition to the social security program. 
But I think it unnecessary to labor the 
point. The record speaks for itself. 

I am pleased that the passage of 22 
years has apparently brought a complete 
reversal in attitude of Republican Party 
spokesmen toward social security. The 
cruel hoax of 1936 is now hailed as a 
bastion of financial security. I trust that 
the conversion will remain effective. I 
hope it is to be permanent. 


PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLA- 
TION—THE JURY TRIAL AMEND- 
MENT 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary has 


adopted an amendment to S. 83, the 
civil-rights bill, providing for jury trials 
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in all contempt cases which might arise 
under the provisions of the bill. 

I may say in all kindness, without re- 
flection upon the motives of any Sena- 
tor, that this particular amendment is 
designed to weaken and destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the civil-rights bill and, 
in particular, to destroy those sections 
which would help to guarantee the right 
of Negroes to vote. 

Parts III and IV of the bill provide that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States may institute “a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for redress, or 
preventive relief, including an applica- 
tion for a permanent or temporary in- 
junction, restraining order, or other 
order,” when any person has engaged or 
is about to engage in specified conspir= 
acies against civil rights, or in actions to 
deprive others of equal right to vote in 
general, special, or primary elections for 
Federal offices. 

In other words, the Attorney General 
can institute civil action to protect the 
right to vote and can institute such 
action before an election or during an 
election rather than be compelled to 
wait until after some civil or criminal 
offense has actually been committed. 
The inadequacy of criminal penalties or 
judgments for damages after the injured 
person has been deprived of his right 
to vote is obvious. The new injunctive 
action is designed to be available in time 
to prevent such a deprivation. And if 
such injunctions are violated, the courts 
could hold the violators in contempt of 
court until they ended their violations 
and complied with the law. Or it could 
punish them as in other contempt cases. 
These are common compliance or en- 
forcement procedures that are author- 
ized in no less than 28 other Federal 
Statutes, as well as being the accepted 
procedure in all equity matters. 

Mr. President, there is no history of 
jury trials in such injunction contempt 
cases. The so-called “jury trial” issue 
in such cases is a new, unique, and rad- 
ical departure from the precedents of our 
law. I have already placed in the REC- 
ORD a very thorough brief on this point, 
and I do not intend to repeat the argu- 
ments now. It is sufficient to say that 
the right of a jury trial—with one excep- 
tion, namely, under the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act, and that provision was later 
virtually repealed, which I explained in 
my brief—is not a normal part of the 
procedure in the American judicial sys- 
tem in injunctive proceedings, or for the 
trial of contempt in civil cases and in 
criminal cases where the Government is 
a party. 

But let us go beyond that fact and 
show just what the so-called jury trial 
amendment really means. Let us see 
what it means in practice and how, in 
practice, it would hinder rather than ex- 
tend the right to vote. 

I have secured for the information of 
Members of Congress—and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it made a part of 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks—a memorandum prepared by the 
Research Office of the Southern Regional 
Council, which I received from the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, concerning Negro voter 
registration in 11 Southern States, in 
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most cases classified by county. I shall 
include in the Recorp the explanation 
of how the figures were gathered and 
some comments on their accuracy, all of 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at an appropriate point in the 

RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Throughout my re- 
marks I shall use the terms “Negro” and 
“nonwhite” as synonymous, although I 
realize that the total of nonwhites in a 
given State may be very slightly greater 
than the total number of Negroes. 

For instance, let me cite the State of 
‘Alabama. In Blount County there are 
429 potential Negro voters, but not a 
single Negro has voter registration. 

In Bullock County, there are 5,425 
potential Negro voters, but only 6 Negroes 
are registered. 

In Clay County there are 1,010 poten- 
tial Negro voters, as of 1950, but not 1 of 
them is registered. 

In De Kalb County there are 443 poten- 
tial Negro voters, but none is registered. 

In Jackson County there are 1,242 po- 
tential Negro voters, but none is regis- 
tered. 

In Lowndes County there are 6,512 po- 
tential Negro voters, but not a single 
Negro is registered. 

In Marshall County there are 604 po- 
tential Negro voters; again, not one 
single Negro is registered. 

. In Morgan County there are 4,641 po- 
tential Negro voters; again, not a single 
Negro is registered. 

In Tallapoosa County there are 5,083 
Negro voters; again, not a single Negro is 
registered. 

In Wilcox County there are 8,218 po- 
tential Negro voters; once more, not a 
single Negro is registered. 

According to the figures which have 
been computed from the 1950 census, 
there were 516,245 Negro males and fe- 
males over the age of 21 who were en- 
titled to vote; but the number of Ne- 
groes registered was 53,336, or 10.3 
percent. 

I have here a list of all the counties 
in Arkansas. I invite a close inspection 
of the figures relating to each of those 
counties. I select a county at random. 

Crawford County contains 414 Negroes 
over the age of 21. Only 21 of them reg- 
istered, or 5.1 percent. 

Poinsett County—named, perhaps, 
after the celebrated Joel R. Poinsett— 
contains 1,754 Negroes over the age of 
21, but only 195 are registered, or 11.1 
percent. 

For the State of Arkansas as a whole, 
according to the 1950 census, there are 
232,191 nonwhites of 21 years and over; 
but in the whole State only 67,851 Ne- 
groes were registered, or 29.2 percent of 
those who would be expected to be 
eligible. 

In Georgia, the total number of poten- 
tial Negro voters in 1950, 18 years of age 
and over, was 633,697. It is well known 
that the voting age in Georgia is 18. In 
1956 the number of Negroes registered 
was 163,389, or only 25.6 percent of those 
who are potential voters had registered. 
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If one takes the figures by specific 
counties, one finds some very startlingly 
low percentages. 

For instance, in Webster County, there 
were 1,313 potential Negro voters, and 
not a single Negro registered. 

In Miller County there were 1,372 po- 
tential Negro voters, and only 6 regis- 
tered. 

In Lincoln County there were 1,617 po- 
tential Negro voters, and only 3 regis- 
tered. 

In Baker County, there were 1,819 po- 
tentially qualified voters—over the age 
of 18—and none registered. 

In Bleckley County there were 1,588 
potential Negro voters, over the age of 
18—because 18 is the voting age in 
Georgia—and only 39 Negroes were reg- 
istered. 

In Louisiana there were 510,090 poten- 
tial Negro voters as of 1956. The total 
number of Negroes registered in 1956 was 
161,410, or 31.6 percent. I may say that, 
on a comparative basis, that is a rela- 
tively high percentage so far as Southern 
States are concerned, but even there 
slightly less than 1 Negro out of 3 was 
actually registered as a voter. 

In Mississippi we have some figures for 
13 counties taken from the State Times 
of Jackson, Miss., which represent the 
results of a survey which that newspaper 
made in the fall of 1956. Surely, this 
source is as unbiased and as accurate as 
one could wish for. 

In Hinds County, there were 35,021 
Negroes 21 years of age ‘and over, but 
only 4,305 Negroes registered in 1956, or 
just about 1 Negro out of every 8. 

In Marion County there were 4,103 
Negroes over the age of 21, and only 500 
of them were registered, or, again, about 
1 in 8. 

In Clarke County there were 3,849 
Negroes 21 years of age and over, and 
none at all registered to vote. 

In Smith County there were 1,400 Ne- 
groes over the age of 21, and only 13 reg- 
istered to vote. 

In Calhoun County, there were 1,893 
Negroes over the age of 21, and 2 were 
registered. That is one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent. 

In Tunica County there were 9,123 
Negroes over the age of 21, and 38, ap- 
proximately one-third of 1 percent, reg- 
istered. 

In Wilkinson County there were 4,558 
Negroes over the age of 21, and 55 were 
registered, or about 1 percent. 

In Sharkey County there were 4,533 
Negroes over the age of 21, and 1 Negro 
registered out of nearly 5,000. 

In Issaquena County there were 1,790 
Negroes over the age of 21, and no Ne- 
groes registered. 

I could go on. 

I might say that I also have some 


. figures for Mississippi, from a source 


which I believe to be reputable, but 
which has no responsibility for the fact 
that Iam using the material. Iam using 
this material without the knowledge of 
the person who prepared the informa- 
tion, but I have had the figures checked 
very closely, and I believe them to be 
very accurate. 

They show, in brief, taking the State 
of Mississippi as a whole, that in 1950 
there were in the State 497,354 Negroes 
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of the age of 21 and over, but only 19,367 
Negroes were registered in 1954, or about 
4 percent of the total. 

We have some interesting figures for 
South Carolina. 

In Abbeville County there were 3,678 
potential Negro voters. But only 15 
were registered. 

In Calhoun County, named, I presume 
after the great John C. Calhoun, the 
eloquent advocate of slavery and in- 
equality, who has just been chosen as 
one of the five great Senators in the 
history of this body, there were 4,437 
Negroes of the age of 21 and over, and 
not a single Negro was registered. 

In McCormick County there were 2,625 
potential Negro voters 21 years of age 
and over, and not a single Negro regis- 
tered. 

For the State of South Carolina as a 
whole, in 1950, according to the census, 
there were 390,024 nonwhites 21 years 
of age and over, but only 98,890 were 
registered, or 25.3 percent of the total. 

Then we have Virginia. It is one of 
the States of the country which has one 
of the lowest percentages of Negroes tak- 
ing part in elections. There were in the 
State in 1950 422,670 Negroes 21 years of 
age and over, but only 84,931 were reg- 
istered in 1957, or only 20 percent of the 
total. 

In Texas, for 95 out of their 254 coun- 
ties, there were 550,992 potential Negro 
voters, but only 209,297 were registered, 
or 38 percent. Howerer, I may say the 
95 counties which we have listed, while 
they form a little less than 40 percent 
of the total number of counties, contain 
over 90 percent of the Negro population. 

Further, Mr. President, we have the 
testimony of the distinguished Governor 
of Mississippi, the Honorable James P. 
Coleman, before the House Judiciary 
Committee on the civil-rights bill this 
year. He states, on pages 736 to 738, 
that in 1954 there were some 22,000 Ne- 
groes registered in the entire State of 
Mississippi. 

So there is agreement between the de- 
tailed figures, by counties, I had pre- 
pared, and the figures given by Gover- 
nor Coleman. He went on to say, how- 
ever, that only 8,000 of the number reg- 
istered had paid their poll tax, and 
hence only 8,000 of those 22,000 were eli- 
gible to vote, since Mississippi is 1 of 
the 5 States in the Union which retains 
the poll tax. 

Governor Coleman further states, on 
page 736: 

In the 1955 primary for Governor, be- 
cause at that election we elect everything 
in Mississippi from Governor on down to 
constable, it was said that approximately 
7,000 of them voted. 


So, in reality, only about 7,000 Negroes 
voted in Mississippi in 1955. 

I may say the figures which Governor 
Coleman presented for 1954 were the re- 
sult of a survey he had made while 
attorney general of the State. 

If we look at the census figures for 
1950, we know that as of that year there 
were 990,282 nonwhites in Mississippi, 
of whom 986,494 were Negroes. Of these, 
497,354 nonwhites were 21 years of age 
or over. Therefore, in 1954 something 
just over 3 percent of the total non- 
whites 21 years of age or over were reg- 
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istered to vote and only 1.4 percent of the 
nonwhites 21 years of age or over ac- 
tually voted. That is only about 1 out 
of 100. 

For comparative purposes, it is inter- 
esting to note that in the 1956 presi- 
dential election, approximately 240,000 
whites in Mississippi voted. This figure 
is about one-third of the total number of 
white residents over 21 years of age. In 
other words, about 1 percent of the 
Negroes voted, whereas one-third, or ap- 
proximately 33 percent of the whites 
voted. 

These facts, Mr. President, are based 
on official census figures and on the tes- 
timony of the Governor of the State of 
Mississippi. 

I have some further and more detailed 
figures concerning Mississippi, which, in 
view of the incomplete figures for that 
State from the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil’s research, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD. 

I have obtained these figures as I have 
said from another reliable southern 
source. The person who gathered this 
material has no responsibility whatso- 
ever either for the fact that I was able to 
gain the information or concerning the 
interpretation which I shall place upon 
the figures. That, of course, is true also 
of the figures from the Southern Re- 
gional Council. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this table, showing figures for 
all Mississippi counties, be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Mississippi 
1950 1954 num- 
County potential rof Per- 
Negro Negroes cent 
voters registored 
GT EA E 9, 338 641 6.9 
F.a an g: eeu oe E A 2, 225 78 3.5 
oS SS 4, 598 3 af 
ARNO eos RA 5, 179 34 +7 
SLT ih ag erat 1, 749 35 2.0 
BOUVER cn cos. . Lc ald 21, 805 511 2.3 
Cathoun._ -.05.sc.< 1, 893 6 3 
Ll Ras 3, 958 OS Reet 
Chickasaw-.,-..-.-.- 4, O16 sit Sa 
Caetano 2k 1, 482 19 1.3 
Cisibome. s . 3.50 4, 728 111 2.3 
Lt sya pa ale ag el 3, 849 OW ee 
ST Aa ol, 4,922 12 0.2 
Coahoma....-.-.....- 19, 136 1,070 5.6 
| ee eS 7, 841 16 2 
Covington............ 2, 354 419 } 17.8 
Te n oo. 5 8, 013 1 OL 
KOSE anyana eae 7,406 16 me 
ranklin........-2..- 2, 294 70 3.1 
te tn a 618 OTe a = 
Greno, oe ees ce aaa 758 38 5.0 
COUR Ac oee cco o nT 4, 980 39 8 
Haneéock... ossen 1,131 449 | 39.7 
Hasnain 7,858 1, 569 20. 0 
A 8213 «pep R SE RSR, 35, 021 4,089} 11.7 
Rear Cs 6 So. ae 11, 468 45 4 
Humphreys.........- 7, 712 37 5 
Issaquena..........-- 1,790 Ol eons 
Itawamba.........-.. 470 42 8.9 
VOCESOR ose 3, 752 900 | 24.0 
RETTU. gE IN E 4, 313 9 2 
Jefferson__....-...---- 4, 304 A ESAS 
Jefferson Davis_.....- 3, 923 1,038 | 26.4 
DOOR SERE 8, 046 872 | 10.8 
Bf yp eS Soe ae a 4, 023 20 6 
Lafayette............. 3, 844 105 7 
ait so ce 1, 118 jg NER Te 
Lauderdale_...:..---- 12, 965 1, 039 8.0 
Lawrence__.....--.-.- 2, 229 268 | 12.0 
TNE E 3, 835 66 1.7 
DES DEP EE, 5, 531 97 1.8 
Letete.. . ccs. 17, 893 297 1.6 
OO Ei a a a 4, 507 516} 11.4 
LOWTON se ed bees 9,177 117 1.3 
DORI a on n 11,586 431 3.7 
EGP RN Sat oi 4, 103 331 8.1 
U EEES 8, 210 15 2 
Monee . 6, 734 18 3 
Montgomery.....-..- 2, 978 DP Genin cpa 
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Mississippi—Continued 
1950 1954 num- 
County potential ber of Per- 
Negro Negroes cent 
voters registered 
Neshoba.........-=--- 2, 984 8 3 
Newton-_........-.-.- 3, 687 52 14 
Noxubee--__...-.-.--- 6, 764 fh, Ea 
Oktibbeha__...-...--- 5, 409 128 2.4 
gy RR E Eo 8, 628 1 -01 
Pearl River... 2.252 2, 454 a ees 
PONY 2 os eee 1,136 58 5.1 
Bat «fies aman Sree es 7, 608 137 1.8 
Pontotoc.. Lin 1,847 6 -3 
Prewtiss n S 1,170 18 1.5 
Quitman... -aen 7,344 234 3.0 
pT SET EESOSA 7,285 33 4 
Rete a agad 4,329 15 .3 
RA OY san 5 price 4, 533 1 -02 
Simpson... S aa 3,351 61 1.8 
a aa | Seana RAL reste ak 1, 400 6 .4 
SUOMGS co oe 746 25 3.3 
Sunflower--.....-.--- 18, 949 114 -6 
‘Pallahatchie......_____ 9, 235 OF soles. 
Seat eee EDM 4, 989 oy) See 
Tippah 1, 603 144 9.0 
463 17 3.7 
9, 123 27 -3 
1,904 67 3.5 
3,017 Sis 
12, 312 1,099 8.9 
25, 823 1, 464 5.7 
ir Fos S 2, 857 A ea 
Webster... 2... ..-.-- 1, 243 3 22 
Wilkinson...........- 4, 558 40 2 
ie MIB LON esas Se 4, 162 30 -7 
Yalobusha_-...-.-.--- 3, 142 9 3 
Man0Oe shoes cee 1, 126 81 oe 
BtalG-=2 50. 497, 354 19, 367 3.9 


1950 census, nonwhite, 21 years of age and over... 497, 354 
1954 number of Negroes registered... ...-------. 19, 367 
Partent registered. ooo oe. oo rca 3.9 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This table, which 
breaks down the number of Negroes 
registered in Mississippi by counties for 
1954 and compares them with the poten- 
tially eligible Negro voters based on the 
1950 census, shows that in 1954 some 
19,367 Negroes were registered to vote in 
Mississippi out of a potential vote of 
497,354. I believe these figures are accu- 
rate—for they are almost the same as 
those given by Governor Coleman. 

Mr. President, let me point out that 
the figures I have presented indicate 
merely those who are registered or who 
are on the voting lists. The figures are 
not of those who actually voted. In some 
cases, particularly in those States where 
one must pay a poll tax, the number of 
qualified voters is considerably less than 
the number of “registered” voters, and 
the number of actual voters is still less 
than the number of qualified voters. 

Therefore, the figures I have given are 
maximum figures. For example, the 
Governor of Mississippi, Mr. Coleman, 
stated that there were some 22,000 Ne- 
groes registered to vote in that State in 
the 1954 election. However, he estimated 
that only 8,000 actually voted, and gave 
as a reason the fact that many of the 
others had failed to pay the poll tax. 

One further example should be noted. 
In the figures I have presented for Mis- 
sissippi, the number of potential Negro 
voters for Bolivar County is 21,805, ac- 
cording to the 1950 census. The number 
of registered voters in 1954 was 511. Yet, 
from the official proceedings of a court 
ease in December 1956, from which I 
shall later read, we know that only 14 
Negroes in the entire county were, in 
fact, on the list of qualified voters. 

Therefore my figures are the maxi- 
mum ones, and I am amazed at the 
moderation I have shown in this matter. 
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In other words, the registered voters 
are not necessarily the same as the quali- 


. fied voters, and generally vastly exceed 


in numbers the qualified voters, because 
in five States, as I have said—namely,' 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, Virginia,’ 
and one other—a poll tax is a further, 
prerequisite to voting. Furthermore, in 
some States a requirement is imposed 
that the voter, in order to be qualified, 
must be able to interpret the constitu- 
tion to the satisfaction of the examining 
Officials. 

For instance, I have here the sworn 
written application of one for registra- 
tion as a voter in Mississippi, as intro- 
duced by Governor Coleman, found at 
pages 733-739 of the House hearings. 

The applicant is asked to “write and 
copy, in the space below, section —— of 
the constitution of Mississippi.” 

The instruction to the registrar is, 
“You will designate the section of the 
constitution and point out the same to 
applicant.” 

Instruction 19 is that the applicant is 
to write in the space below “a reason- 
able interpretation—the meaning—of 
the section of the constitution of Missis- 
sippi which you have just copied.” ‘That 
could tax a Philadelphia lawyer, upon 
occasion. 

Instruction 20 is to “write in the space 
below a statement setting forth your un- 
derstanding of the duties and obligations 
of citizenship under a constitutional form 
of government.” One can imagine the 
difficulty which a Negro would experi- 
ence in many districts of the South in 
writing his interpretation of a constitu- 
tional form of government; that is, writ-' 
ing an explanation which would be satis- 
factory to the white registration officials. 

In one county Negroes were asked to 
state what kind of a government we lived 
under. One Negro replied, “A demo- 
cratic form of government.” That was 
declared to be unsatisfactory. ‘Then he 
said, “A republican form of government.”’, 
That was declared to be unsatisfactory. 
The voter was ruled out. 

There have been charges, very well 
supported in one case, that the applicant 
was. asked to state how many bubbies 
could be created by a bar of soap, which 
is ridiculous. 

For purposes of comparison, and to 
show that the proportion of those voting 
out of those generally eligible is not as 
high as it should be in the South and in 
many other parts of the country, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a table showing 
for all the States for the 1956 Presiden- 
tial election the percentage of those of 
voting age who actually did vote. 

I read from this table, listing the 
States in order of the number of voters 
per 100 persons of voting age. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Southern States 
are at the very bottom of the list. 

At the top is Idaho, with 77.3 percent 
of the voters of voting age actually vot- 
ing. In Connecticut it is 76.6 percent; 
in Utah, 76.1 percent; in Massachusetts, 
75.3 percent; in New Hampshire, 75.2 © 
percent; in Rhode Island, 74.5 percent; 
in Iowa, 74.1 percent; in Hlinois, 72.5 per- 
cent. 
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i Iam very proud that my own State is 
1 of the first 10. 

|} I see the distinguished Senator from 


Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEY] in the chair. ` 


I know he will be pleased to know that 


68.9 percent of the persons of voting age.. 


in Wyoming actually voted. And they 


showed their good sense by returning the .. 


present Presiding Officer to the Senate. 

In Oregon the figure is 68.4 percent. 

In New York, with a large immigrant 
population, it is 65.5 percent. 

Now listen to the figures for the South- 
ern States, down toward the foot of the 
list. 

The 38th State is Florida, with 48.3 
percent. 

The 39th State is North Carolina, with 
47.6 percent. 

The 40th State is Tennessee, with 46 
percent. 

The 41st State is Arkansas, with 39.9 
percent. 

The 42d State is Texas, with 38.1 per- 
cent. 

The 43d State is Louisiana, with 37.2 
percent. 

The 44th State is Virginia, with 34.2 
percent. 

In the early days of the Republic, Vir- 
ginia in the persons of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Mason, James Madison, and 
James Monroe, with a great galaxy of 
other Virginia statesmen, really was in 
the forefront of the struggle for democ- 
racy. Nevertheless in Virginia, at pres- 
ent, only about one-third of the potential 
voters actually vote at the time of a 
presidential election. 

The 45th State is Georgia, with 30.4 
percent. 

Alabama is the 46th State, with 28.5 
percent. 

South Carolina is the 47th State, with 
24.6 percent. 

Mississippi is in last place, with 22.1 
percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Illinois asks unanimous consent 
that the entire table may be made a part 
of the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator does. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Voter turnout for the 1956 presidential 


election 

Number of 
Rank State voters per 100 

persons of 

voting age 
UT EE et ae EASA 77.3 
2 | Connecticut.......-..... 76.6 
rls T i eal SS EAE 76.1 
4 | Massachusetts. .......... 75.3 
5 | New Hampshire 75. 2 
6 | Rhode Island .__-.-....--.....-2 74.5 
7 74.1 
8 72.5 
9 72.4 
10 72.4 
il 72.3 
12 72.0 
13 71.5 
14 71.4 
15 | New Jersey. 70.1 
16.| Colorado_...-_.....-- 69. 6 
17:} Wyoming_______.__. 68.9 
OES ey a eae aa 68.6 
BY 1 POUR an oa ed 68.4 
OUD es soins 1 O A 67.8 
a yy eS aS Sa ee 67.6 
Meme RANSON E 67.4 
AEN E Se S a 67.1 
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Voter turnout for the 1956 presidential 
election—Continued 


nant 


Number of 
voters per 100 
persons of 
voting age 


Kentucky 
Maryland 


BESSESSSSSSSSASSSEREEASRSS 
HOMRPNN KH COAWHODNKROCAMDOONOAS 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Current 
Population Reports, Oct. 5, 1956, p. 3, table 2; Estimates 
of Civilian Population of Voting Age for Nov. 1, 1956, 
and Statistics of the Presidential and Congressional 
Election of Nov. 6, 1956, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1957. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
for the very reason that Negroes as a 
group are not registered and, therefore, 
do not vote in any great proportion in 
most Southern States, that we need a 
civil rights bill to protect and defend the 
right of Negroes to vote in Federal elec- 
tions. Nothing is more basic to our way 
of life. Nothing is more important to 
the progress of our country and to eco- 
nomic and political justice. The figures 
I have presented show the basic situa- 
tion that demands Congressional action 
for the protection of this constitutional 
right. 

THE JURY TRIAL AMENDMENT 


Now, Mr. President, in addition to the 
provisions of the civil rights bill which 
protect the right to vote through the use 
of the injunction, and contempt pro- 
ceedings against those who may wish to 
violate such injunctions, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has added a so- 
called jury trial amendment to the bill. 
This amendment is worded as follows: 

Amend S. 83 by adding at the end thereof 
& new part appropriately numbered and 
reading as follows: 

“PART —. TO SECURE THE RIGHT OF TRIAL BY 
JURY TO PERSONS CHARGED WITH CONTEMPT 
OF COURT IN ACTIONS OR PROCEEDINGS IN- 
STITUTED PURSUANT TO THIS ACT 
“SECTION 1. In all cases of contempt aris- 

ing under the laws of the United States 
governing the issuance of injunctions or re- 
straining orders in any action or proceed- 
ing instituted under this act, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the contempt shall have 
been committed. 

“This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly with 
the administration of justice nor to the mis- 
behavior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders or process of the court.” 


Mr. President, much has been made of 
this amendment, but I believe I can show 
from the voting figures I have already in- 
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troduced, plus the laws of some of the 
States, that this amendment in practice 
will nullify the protection of the right to 
vote which the civil rights bill is designed 
to protect. 


HOW FEDERAL JURIES ARE SELECTED 


Let us look, Mr. President, at the very 
fundamental facts to see how the Fed- 
eral juries which are to try contempt 
cases if the amendment shall be enacted 
will actually be selected, and how they 
will be made up. 

In title 28, chapter 21, section 1861 of 
the United States Code, the qualifica- 
tions for jurors in the Federal courts 
are given. The key paragraph reads as 
follows: 

Any citizen of the United States who has 
attained the age of 21 years and resides 
within the judicial district is competent to 
serve as a grand or petit juror unless— 


Then four exceptions are given, of 
which the fourth reads as follows: 
He is incompetent to serve as a grand or 


petit juror by the law of the State in which 
the district court is held. 


I invite attention to that phrase. If 
aman, by State law, is incompetent to 
serve as a grand or petit juror, then he 
is incompetent to serve as a juror in a 
Federal court, not merely in the State 
courts. In other words, State standards 
for jurors determine Federal eligibility. 
This was contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the famous Knox committee 
which wanted uniform Federal stand- 
ards for the selection of Federal jurors. 
But the 80th Congress, dominated as it 
was by the Republicans, decided other- 
wise. It would be interesting to speeu- 
late if this was part of the gentlemen’s 
agreement, or “you scratch my back and 
I will scratch yours” which has pre- 
vailed for so long between most of the 
Republicans and most of our friends 
from the South. 

In other words, Mr. President, a person 
21 years of age or over is eligible to serve 
on a jury unless, among other things, he 
is incompetent to serve under the laws of 
the State in which the district court is 
held. And if he is incompetent by State 
statute to serve as a juror in a State 
court, he is ineligible to serve as a juror 
in a Federal court. 

Let us see what the State laws are. 

In the State of Arkansas, in the Parish 
of Orleans in Louisiana, which includes 
the city of New Orleans, and in the States 
of Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Texas, a person must be eligible to vote 
in order to be competent to serve as a 
grand or petit juror in the State or 
parish. 

ARKANSAS 

In Arkansas, the statute provides that: 

Src. 101. Grand jurors—Qualifications. No 
person shall be qualified to serve as a grand 
juryman unless he is an elector and citizen 
of the county in which he may be called to 
serve, temperate, and of good behavior. 

Src. 208. Preparation of lists of petit jurors 
and alternates. The Commissioners shall 
also select from the electors of said coun- 


ty * * * persons to serve as petit jurors. 
(Ark. Ann. Stat., title 39.) 


Therefore, Mr. President, in Arkansas, _ 
one must be an elector in order to serve 
on a grand or petit jury or a jury in 
the Federal district court. 
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In Arkansas—as is clear from the 
tables I have inserted in the Recorp—of 
the 232,191 potential Negro voters, only 
67,851, or 29.2 percent, were even regis- 
tered voters in 1955. Of course, many 
fewer than the 67,851 actually vote. 

Therefore, in Arkansas, if a Federal 
court orders an individual to cease to 
threaten, intimidate, or coerce a Negro 
in order to assure his right to vote, or 
if the court orders a local official to 
place certain Negroes on the voters’ list, 
or to protect their right to vote in any 
other respect, and if the court order is 
deliberately not carried out, then the 
individual shall—under the amendment 
already adopted by the Committee on 
the Judiciary—enjoy the right to a trial 
by jury for failing to carry out the 
court order and for, in fact being in 
contempt of court. In Arkansas, the 
jury will be composed exclusively of 
those who are qualified to vote, and 
those individuals or groups who are in- 
eligible to vote or who fail to qualify 
to vote—perhaps by the local election 
official’s very actions—are denied the 
right to be on the jury lists. 

Thus, the system feeds on itself. The 
selection of juries, by law, is such that 
the overwhelming number, and in many 
cases all of the jurors, will be chosen 
from the white voters who, in most 
Southern States, would probably not 
convict a fellow white man for pre- 
venting a Negro from voting. 

In those States which require eligi- 
bility to vote as a qualification for jury 
duty—and the practice is more wide- 
spread than the actual laws of the States 
indicate—each discrimination would re- 
inforce the other. 

The great proportion of Negroes are 
denied the right to vote. Because they 
are denied the right to vote, they are 
ineligible to serve on juries: Because 
they are ineligible to serve on juries in 
those States, they would be unable to 
protect their right to vote by jury action 
under the so-called jury-trial amend- 
ment. 

That, Mr. President, is the real mean- 
ing of the trial-by-jury amendment, so 
far as the States which require jurors 
to be qualified voters are concerned. 

LOUISIANA 


In Louisiana, including the great city 
of New Orleans, it is only in Orleans 
Parish, that the prospective juror must, 
by law, be qualified to vote to serve on a 
jury. 

The pertinent section is to be found 
in Louisiana Code Criminal Law and 
. Practice (1943), section 194 (as amended 
by L. 1944, No. 151 (parish of Orleans) ). 
~ Section 194 provides that: 

Selection of jurors; * * * The said com- 
mission shall select at large, impartially 
from the citizens of the parish of Orleans, 
having qualifications requisite to register as 
voters, the names of not less than 750 per- 
sons competent under this code to serve as 
jurors. (La. Ann. Rev. Stat. Title 15.) 


In the parish of Orleans in 1956, it 
was estimated that there were 124,600 
potential Negro voters. Of these, 31,880 
or 25 percent, were registered to vote. 

Therefore, in the parish of Orleans 
in 1956, 75 percent of the Negroes of 
the parish would be ineligible, by law, 


apart from any other action or event, to _ 
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serve on juries which would try those 
who were charged with preventing Ne- 
groes from voting. 

Again, this is what the jury trial 
amendment really means, namely, that 
those who are denied the right to vote 
are also, by reason of that very fact, 
denied the right to serve on juries which 
would try those who were charged with 
denying the right to vote to otherwise 
competent voters. 

MISSISSIPPI 


In Mississippi, at least 98 percent of 
the Negroes 21 years of age or over ac- 
tually did not vote in the 1955 guber- 
natorial election, according to the testi- 
mony of Governor Coleman. Ninty-six 
percent of the Negroes 21 years of age 
or over are not even registered voters 
in the State of Mississippi. 

In order to serve on a jury in 
Mississippi, one must be a qualified 
elector. The Mississippi Code—1942— 
section 1762 provides that— 

Sec. 1762. Who are competent jurors: 
Every male citizen not under the age of 21 
years, who is a qualified elector, and able to 
read and write, has not been convicted of an 
infamous crime, or the unlawful sale of in- 
toxicating liquors within a period of 5 years 
and who is not a common gambler or habitual 
drunkard, is a competent juror. 


It follows from this that a person who 
is not a qualified elector is incompetent 
to serve on a jury. Apparently, there is 
the further restriction that not only must 
one be registered, but the poll tax must 
be paid as a prerequisite to serving as a 
juryman, although Myers v. State (167 
Miss. 76, 147 So. 308) , holds that one who 
had paid one-half of his poll tax, the re- 
maining half not being due under the 
statute at the time of the trial, was a 
qualified juror. 

When we recall that the Federal 
statute provides that one may not 
serve on a Federal jury if he is incompe- 
tent to serve under the laws of the State, 
we can see that at least 96 percent of 
the Negroes in Mississippi, under the law 
and quite apart from any further re- 
striction in practice, are unable to serve 
on Federal juries. 

Therefore, in Mississippi, as in Ar- 
kansas and the Parish of New Orleans, 
Negroes whom the right-to-vote pro- 
visions of the civil rights bill are in- 
tended primarily to protect, are excluded 
by law from serving on Federal juries, 
which—under the jury trial amend- 
ment—would try those who fail to carry 
out the court orders to protect the right 
to vote. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

In South Carolina, article 5, section 
22, of the constitution of the State, pro- 
vides that— 

Each juror must be a qualified elector 
under the provisions of this Constitution, 
between 21 and 65 years, and of good moral 
character. 


In State v. Waitus ((1953) 77 S. E. 2d 
256), it was determined that the word 
“qualified” meant “registered.” So, in 
South Carolina, one must be a “regis- 
tered” voter in order to serve on a Fed- 
eral jury. 

In South Carolina, out of 390,024 po- 
tential Negro voters—that is, nonwhites 


21 and over—only 98,890 Negroes were _ 
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even registered to vote. Since each 
juror must be a qualified ‘‘elector’— 
and as “elector” means “registered” 
voter—only one-quarter are even po- 
tentially eligible to serve on juries. In 
South Carolina, Negroes represent about 
34 percent of the total population of 
voting age, but only 16 percent of the 
total registration. 

Therefore, in South Carolina, just as 
large numbers of Negroes are simiiarly 
denied the right in Arkansas, the Parish 
of Orleans, and the State of Mississippi, 
75 percent of the Negroes 21 years of 
age or over would be denied, by law, the 
right to sit on a Federal jury which 
would try the cases of contempt arising 
out of the provisions of the civil-rights 
bill designed to protect their right to 
vote. 

TEXAS 

In Texas, the statute pertaining to 
jury service reads as follows: 

ART. 2133. All persons, both male and fe- 
male, over 21 years of age are competent 
jurors, unless disqualified under some pro- 
vision of this chapter. No person shall be 
qualified to serve as a juror who does not 
possess the following qualifications: 

1. He must be a citizen of the State and 
of the county in which he is to serve, and 
qualified under the Constitution and the 
laws to vote in said county; provided that 
his failure to pay poll tax as required by 
law shall not be held to disqualify him for 
jury service in any instance (Vernon’s Ann.’ 
Tex. Civ. Stat. Art. 2133). 


In practice, however, the jury lists in 
Texas are made up from the list of those 
who have paid their poll tax. This is 
true, for there is no other means by. 
which a list of eligible electors is estab- 
lished—that is, there is no registration. 
as such other than the list of those who 
have paid the poll tax. 

In Texas, 90 percent of the Negroes 
live in the 95 counties listed in the table 
I have placed in the Rrecorp. In those 
counties, of a potential Negro vote of 
550,992 of those 21 years of age and over, 
only 209,297—or 38.0 percent—were reg- 
istered to vote in 1956. 

Therefore, in Texas, as in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and the Par- 
ish of Orleans, the fact that Negroes in 
large proportion are not qualified to vote, 
excludes them in large numbers from 
jury service in Federal trials. 

Therefore, in those 95 counties in 
Texas—as in the other 4 States—the 
jury trial amendment means that those 
who are charged with failing to carry 
out a court order to place Negroes on 
voting lists, or those who are charged 
with preventing Negroes from voting by 
intimidation, coercion, or threats, will 
be tried by those whom they have al- 
lowed to vote, namely, in a word, virtu- 
ally all white juries. 

Mr. President, I now wish to touch on 
a matter which indicates that the situa- 
tion is even more grave than that which 
is indicated by the figures I have given. 

I have been confining myself up to now 
to the number of Negroes actually reg- 
istered to vote, and have shown that by 
reason of the poll tax still further num- 
bers in certain States are disqualified as 
voters, and hence are ineligible to sit as 
jurors. I have furthermore indicated 
that in certain States an additional 
hurdle is set up, which requires Negroes 
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to give a satisfactory interpretation of 
the State or Federal Constitution. 

However, in the States which do not 
have explicit provisions confining juries 
to qualified voters, as well as in States 
which do, in practice there is an addi- 
tional barrier thrown up, namely, in the 
way the lists of jurors are compiled. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the famous 
Knox report, made by 5 eminent Federal 
judges in 1942 to the Judicial Confer- 
ence. It deals with the selection of 
jurors in Federal courts. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the salient passages 
of the report may be included in the 
ReEcorpD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Knox report— 
and the famous Federal judge, John C. 
Knox, was chairman of that committee— 
points out that in many districts the 
practice of making up a jury was sub- 
stantially as follows: A jury commis- 
sioner, and a clerk of the court, are ap- 
pointed, one from each party. I may 
say in that connection that in the past, 
and, to a large extent at the present time, 
the South is largely a one-party area. 
There is usually only one clerk and one 
jury commissioner. 

These men, according to the Knox re- 
port, write to so-called “keymen” in the 
various counties and ask these keymen 
to suggest jurors. Itis a little mysterious 
as to who these keymen are who are 
chosen to nominate jurors. 

Sometimes they are businessmen, and 
somctimes they are local political lead- 
ers. In any event, they tend, certainly 
-in the South, to be white citizens. If 
there are any Negroes who are designated 
as “keymen,”’ and who therefore are 
given the power to make nominations, it 
would be most interesting to have that 
fact established for the record. How- 
ever, my information is that in practice 
they are almost exclusively white south- 
ern businessmen and white southern po- 
litical and professional leaders. These 
are the men who make up the original 
lists. 

The list is then sent to the jury com- 


missioner in the Federal court for that. 


district. Then these commissioners 
make their selections, in some cases by 
turning a wheel, and in other cases by 
picking the names. Very few Negroes, I 
think—certainly a very small proportion 
of Negroes—find their way onto the lists. 
Still fewer are selected for jury duty. 
Therefore, Mr. President, the juries 
which will try these contempt cases, if 
the amendment is:adopted, will be care- 
fully winnowed, and the Negroes of the 
South will have very little representa- 
tion on them. 
HOW THE WHOLE THING WORKS 


- This discussion, I believe, shows how 
the jury-trial amendment, when coupled 
with the existing denial of the right to 
vote to thousands of Negroes, merely sets 
up a cycle in which: 

ee Negroes are denied the right to 
vote. 

Second. A civil-rights bill, we hope, is 
passed by Congress to protect and defend 
that right. 
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Third. An amendment is, however, 
added to provide jury trials for those who 
have prevented Negroes from voting. 

Fourth. By law, Negroes are excluded 
from jury lists because these lists are 
composed, by law in five States and by 
practice in many others, of those who are 
on the voting lists. 

Fifth. Therefore, the juries often 
would be composed predominantly of 
those whom the defendant has given the 
privilege of voting and largely exclude 
those or those groups who have been 
denied the right to vote. 

Sixth. These jury members in turn 
would find it very difficult to exercise 
their fair judgment in civil-rights cases. 
They will be making decisions in many 
cases where there exists an atmosphere 
of tension, coercion, threats, and intimi- 
dation. If they support a Federal 
judge’s order protecting the voting rights 
of Negroes, they know they will be ex- 
posed to economic pressure and possibly 
to physical violence. This would be true, 
in particular, of those jurors who might 
be willing on grounds alone of justice to 
support the order of a Federal judge. 

But, for the most part, the jurors, be- 
cause of the means of selection, will re- 
flect the prevailing attitude and morés 
of the dominant forces in their commu- 
nities. And this attitude in most sec- 
tions of the South, either because of eco- 
nomic and political pressure, or because 
of tradition and practice, supports the 
conditions which now prevail and which 
substantially prevent Negroes from exer- 
cising the franchise. 

IF JURY-TRIAL AMENDMENT IS DEFEATED WE 
WILL GET MORE REPRESENTATIVE JURIES 


Conversely, if the so-called jury- 
trial amendment is not passed, and if 
the right to vote is more fully protected 
for Negroes and exercised by them, this 
will in turn mean that jury trials—where 
they are meant to be used in our judicial 
system—will he by juries more truly and 
fairly representative of the citizens of 
the areas they will serve. Paradoxically 
enough, from a verbal point of view, 
the defeat of the so-called jury trial 
amendment will in reality result in a 
restoration and maintenance of trial by 
jury in appropriate cases as it was orig- 
inally intended to be used. 

In other words, if we defeat the jury 
trial amendment, there will be many 
more Negroes qualified to vote, and, be- 
ing qualified to vote, there will be many 
more Negroes on juries in the South, and 
those juries, therefore, when a race issue 
is involved, will be better able to give 
impartial judgment. 

THE JURY TRIAL AMENDMENT WILL MAKE THE 
CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL INEFFECTIVE 


The jury trial amendment, then, will 
nullify the protection of the right to 
vote in those areas where the right to 
vote most needs protection. It will nul- 
lify the protection of the civil-rights bill 
and the right-to-vote provisions of that 
bill in direct proportion to the discrim- 
inations against voting which now exist. 
Its effect then is to perpetuate those dis- 
criminations rather than to do away with 
them. 

This is the real meaning, then, of the 


so-called “jury trial” amendment. The ` 


right to a trial by jury means the right 
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of those who have intimidated, threat- 
ened, or coerced Negroes from voting to 
be tried by a jury composed of those 
whom they have not intimidated, 
threatened, or coerced. The jury will be 
composed of those who can vote, but not 
composed of those who have been denied 
the right. 

I shall cite several cases to show how 
this works in action. The first is a dra- 
matic recent illustration of a case in 
Alabama. The second is a case from 
Mississippi, and I shall read the excerpts 
from the decision in that case to show 
just how this system actually works. 

THE JURY DECISION IN THE MONTGOMERY 

EOMBING CASE 


We have all been aware of the bus boy- 
cott which occurred last year in the city 
of Montgomery, Ala. In that instance 
the protest of the Negroes was expressed 
without violence and by a policy of pas- 
sive resistance. 

Let the REcorp show that there were 
no acts of violence by Negroes; they 
merely refused to ride the buses, and 
they exercised great restraint. 

In the concluding days of that struggle, 
several Negro churches were bombed, 
two of them being completely destroyed. 
Two young white men were arrested on 
the charge of bombing those churches, 
and in preliminary police examination 
they confessed. The case was then sub- 
mitted for trial, and the jury returned a 
verdict of acquittal. 

I hold in my hand an article published 
in the New York Times for May 31, 1957, 
describing the courtroom scene attend- 
ing the verdict. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 31, 1957] 
Two IN MONTGOMERY FREED IN BOMBING— 
ACQUITTED BY WHITE JURY OF ATTACK ON 

NEGRO CHURCH—SPECTATORS CHEER VERDICT 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 30—Two young 
white men were acquitted late today of the 
bombing of a Negro church. 

The verdict by the 12 white jurors came 
after 1 hour and 35 minutes of deliberation 
and brought an outburst of applause from 
the packed courtroom after court had been 
adjourned. 

The verdict cleared Raymond C. Britt, Jr., 
27 years old, and Sonny Kyle Livingston, Jr., 
19, of the charge of bombing the Hutchin- 
son Street Baptist Church early on the 
morning of January 10 during an outbreak 
of violence that followed the end of city-bus 
segregation in Montgomery. 

As the jury returned to the courtroom, 
Judge Eugene W. Carter, of circuit court, 
warned the crowd against any demonstra- 
tion. But the moment court was adjourned, 
the spectators burst into loud applause and 
cheering. 


FEARS RACIAL RIOTING 


The verdict came after the prosecution 
had warned that acquittal might bring on 
racial rioting in Montgomery. 

Four churches, the homes of two minis- 
ters supporting integration and a Negro taxi- 
cab stand and adjoining residence were 
bombed in two outbreaks of terrorism fol- 
lowing the end of pus segregation in Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr. Britt and Mr. Livingston were put on 
trial this week only for the dynamiting of 
one church. Mr. Britt also faces charges of 
dynamiting another church and the taxi- 
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cab stand. Two other men are awaiting trial 
on other bombing charges. 

State and defense attorneys alike waved 
the banner of segregation in their closing ar- 
guments. The defense appealed for a ver- 
dict that would give encouragement to “every 
white man, every white woman, and every 
white child in the South who is looking to 
you to preserve our sacred traditions. 

William F. Thetford, chief prosecutor, told 
the jury “we were on the very edge of 
racial rioting” before the two defendants 
and two other white men were arrested and 
indicted for the bombings last January. 

WARNS OF THE KLAN 

“We don’t want racial rioting in Mont- 
gomery,” he said. “But if one can play the 
game, both can. If you turn these men 
loose under the evidence the State has pre- 
sented, you say to the Ku Klux Klan ‘if you 
bomb a Negro church or home, it’s all right.’ 

“Then,” he continued, “the next thing you 
know it will be your church and your house, 
because it’s a sword that cuts both ways.” 

John Blue Hill and John Harris, defense 
attorneys, argued that the verdict would 
“determine our very civilization and our 
way of life” in the South and that it must 
“go down in history as saying to the Negroes 
that ‘you shall not pass.’” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
New York Times is a very responsible 
and accurate newspaper. I point out 
from the article something about the na- 
ture of the defense appeal. 

“The defense” for the two young men 
who were on trial, according to the 
Times, “appealed for a verdict that would 
give encouragement to ‘every white man, 
every white woman, and every white 
child in the South who is looking to you 
to preserve our sacred traditions.’ ” 

The defense attorneys argued, again 
to quote the Times, “that the verdict 
would ‘determine our very civilization 
and our way of life’ in the South, and 
that it must ‘go down in history as saying 
to the Negroes that “you shall not 
pass.” »» 

After the jury had been out for 1 hour 
and 35 minutes they brought in a verdict 
of acquittal. The account in the New 
York Times says that this brought an 
outburst of applause from the packed 
courtroom after court had been ad- 
journed. 

This was a case of two men, who had 
confessed that they had bombed the 
churches, being acquitted upon the plea 
that white southern manhood, white 
southern womanhood, and white south- 
ern childhood, were all looking to the 
jury to preserve their sacred traditions. 

The defense attorneys argued “That 
the verdict would ‘determine our very 
civilization and our way of life’ in the 
South and that it must ‘go down in his- 
tory as saying to the Negroes that “you 
shall not pass.” ’” 

After that plea to the jury and the 
charge of the judge, despite the confes- 
sion and despite the evidence, the jury 
acquitted the defendants. 

I have criticized that decision, and I 
have taken some very severe attacks in 
return from the southern press. I am 
not complaining about those attacks; 
one should be expected to endure them, 
as I do. I make no complaints. That is 
what one must expect. I am ready to 
endure other attacks in defense of what 
I believe to be correct and right. 

May I point out also that some years 


ago a young Negro boy from Illinois went _ 
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down to Mississippi, where he was ac- 
cused of whistling at a white woman. 
I do not know whether he did this or 
did not. But he was murdered, and his 
body was thrown into a stream. Two 
men were put on trial. The circumstan- 
tial evidence certainly seemed compel- 
ling to me. The case was argued in a 
courtroom in very prejudicial fashion, 
one which certainly did not conform to 
what I would regard as due process or 
proper standards. The jury returned a 
verdict of acquittal. That was the fa- 
mous Emmet Till case. It was an Illinois 
boy who was killed. 

I think the Mississippi jury in that 
case disregarded what all the press re- 
ports indicated as being the clear evi- 
dence and the overwhelmingly prepon- 
derant testimony. 

GRAND JURIES IN LOUISIANA 


Assistant Attorney General Warren 
Olney III has placed in the record of the 
hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections the case of 
a grand jury which refused to indict 
where there had been a wholesale dis- 
qualification of voters in Ouachita Par- 


- ish, La. 


I ask unanimous consent to have some 
references by Assistant Attorney General 
Olney printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the refer- 
ences were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY WARREN OLNEY III, OCTOBER 
10, 1956 


No study of the political practices followed 
during the course of the 1956 presidential and 
senatorial elections could possibly be ade- 
quate or complete without including the mass 
disfranchisement in certain communities by 
unconstitutional means of thousands of le- 
gally registered voters. It presents a prob- 
blem of major concern to the whole Nation 
and would appear to lie within the inves- 
tigative jurisdiction of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

I should like to illustrate what is going 
on, as well as to suggest how the subcommit- 
tee might be of public service by giving the 
facts on just one small parish. I will take 
as illustrative Ouachita Parish in the State 
of Louisiana. 

On January 17, 1956, there were approxi- 
mately 4,000 persons of the Negro race whose 
names appeared on the list of registered 
voters of Ouachita Parish as residing within 
wards 3 and 10 in that parish. It would ap- 
pear that these persons were and are citizens 
of the United States, possessing all of the 
qualifications requisite for electors under the 
constitution and laws of Louisiana and of 
the United States, because a system of 
permanent voter registration, provided for 
under the laws of the State of Louisiana, was 
in effect in Ouachita Parish and all of these 
persons had registered and qualified for 
permanent registration and had been al- 
lowed to vote in previous elections. 

As of October 4, 1956, the names of only 
694 Negro voters remained on the rolls of reg- 
istered voters for wards 3 and 10 of Ouachita 
Parish, the names of more than 3,300 Negro 
voters having been eliminated from the rolls 
in violation of the laws of Louisiana, as well 
as those of the United States. This mass dis- 
franchisement was accomplished by a scheme 
and device to which a number of white citi- 
zens and certain local officials were parties. 

The scheme appears to have taken form 
as early as January of 1956, and its principal 
purpose was to eliminate from the list of 
registered voters of Ouachita Parish the 


names of all persons of the Negro race re- _ 
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siding in wards 3 and 10, and thereby de~ 
prive them of their right to vote. 

On March 2, 1956, a nonprofit corporation.. 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Louisiana, and called the Citizens Council 
of Ouachita Parish, La., was incorporated. 
Among its ostensible objects and purposes, 
as stated in its articles of incorporation, are 
the following: 

“1. To protect and preserve by all legal 
means our historical southern social institu- 
tions in all their aspects; 

“2. To marshal the economic resources of. 
the good citizens of this community and 
surrounding area in combating any attack 
upon these social institutions.” 

Notwithstanding these stated objects, sub- 
sequent developments have demonstrated 
that one of the principal objects and pur- 
poses of the Ouachita Citizens Council was 
and is to prevent and discourage persons of 
the Negro race from participating in elec< 
tions in the parish. 

The names of the Officers, directors, and 
members of the Ouachita Citizens Council 
will be made available to the subcommittee 
if the subcommittee wishes them. 


CARRY OUT PLANS 


During the month of March 1956 the offi- 
cers and members of the citizens council be- 
gan to carry out their plan to eliminate the 
names of Negro persons from the roll of reg- 
istered voters. This scheme consisted of fil- 
ing purported affidavits with the registrar of 
voters challenging the qualifications of all 
voters of the Negro race within wards 3 and 
10, and of inducing the registrar to send 
notices to the Negro voters requiring them 
within 10 days to appear and prove their 
qualifications by affidavits of three witnesses. 
The scheme further consisted of inducing 
the registrar to refuse to accept as witnesses 
bona fide registered voters of the parish who 
resided in a precinct other than the precinct 
ot the challenged voters, or who had them- 
selves been challenged or who had already 
acted as witnesses for any other challenged 
voter. Of course it was a part of this scheme 
that none of the registered Negro voters 
would be able to meet these illegal require- 
ments and upon the basis of such pretext, 
that the registrar would strike their names 
from the roll of registered voters. 

These people in the Ouachita Citizens 
Council appear to have succeeded either by 
persuasion or intimidation in procuring the 
help and cooperation of the election officials 
of Ouachita parish. 


COUNCIL USES FACILITIES 


In April and May of 1956, the registrar 
and her deputy permitted the officers and 
members of the citizens council to use the 
facilities of the office of the registrar to ex- 
amine the records and to prepare therefrom 
lists of registered voters of the Negro race. 
The citizens council was given free run of 
the registrar’s office and was permitted to 
occupy the office and work therein during 
periods when the office of the registrar was 
not Officially open to the public. 

Between April 16, 1956, and May 22, 1956, 
the members and officers of the Ouachita 
Citizens Council filed with the registrar ap- 
proximately 3,420 documents purporting to 
be affidavits, but which were not sworn to 
either before the registrar or deputy regis- 
trar of Ouachita Parish as required by law. 
In each purported affidavit it was alleged 
that the purported affiant had examined the 
records on file with the registrar of voters 
of Ouachita Parish, that the registrant 
named therein was believed to be illegally 
registered, and that the purported affidavit 
was made for the purpose of challenging the, 
right of the registrant to remain on the roll 
of registered voters, and to vote in any elec-, 
tions. These purported affidavits were not 
prepared and filed in good faith, but were 
prepared and filed without regard to tho 
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actual legal qualifications of the registrants 
to whom they referred. 


AFFIDAVITS ACCEPTED 


Prior to the filing of the purported aff- 
davits, there were in ward 10 2,389 persons 
of the Negro race and 4,054 persons of the 
white race whose name appeared on the 
list of registered voters. The affidavits filed 
by the citizens council challenged all of the 
2,389 Negro voters and challenged the quali- 
fications of none of the 4,054 white voters 
registered in that ward. In ward 3 the citi- 
zens council filed purported affidavits chal- 
lenging the qualifications of 1,008 out of 
the total of 1,523 Negro voters, but only 23 
of the white voters who were registered in 
that ward. 

The registrar, knowing that the pretended 
affidavits were not sworn to as required by 
law, and that the purported affiants had not 
in each case personally examined the records 
in the registrar’s office pertaining to each 
challenged registrant, accepted the pre- 
tended affidavits for filing and mailed copies 
of them together with printed citations to 
the approximately 3,420 voters named 
therein, requiring them within 10 days to 
appear in the office of the registrar and 
to prove their qualifications. The citations 
and copies of the pretended affidavits were 
mailed to large groups of registrants at or 
about the same time with the knowledge 
that the ordinary facilities and personnel 
of the registrar’s office would not permit 
the receiving of the proof of their qualifica- 
tions from all of the registrants within the 
10-day period. Of course it was intended 
that all challenged registrants of the Negro 
race who were thereby denied an oppor- 
tunity to prove their qualifications would 
be eliminated from the roll of registered 
voters. 

However, registrants of the Negro race re- 
sponded to these citations in large numbers. 
During the months of April and May large 
lines of Negro registrants seeking to prove 
their qualifications formed before the regis- 
trar’s office, starting as early as5a.m. But 
the registrar and her deputy refused to hear 
‘offers of proof of qualifications on behalf 
of any more than 50 challenged Negro regis- 
trants per day. Consequently most of the 
Negro registrants were turned away from 
the registrar’s office and were denied any op- 
‘portunity to establish their proper registra- 
tion. Thereafter the registrar and her 
deputy struck the names of such registrants 
from the rolls. 


INTERPRETATION REQUIRED 


As to the Negro voters whose names have 
thus been stricken from the roll and who 
sought to register as voters, the registrar 
and her deputy, at the instigation of the 
citizens council and under the color of au- 
thority of the Louisiana Revised Statutes, 
required such applicants for registration to 
give a “reasonable interpretation” of a clause 
of the Constitution of Louisiana or of the 
United States and no similar requirement 
was ordinarily imposed upon persons of the 
white race. Regardless of the interpretations 
given, the registrar and her deputy declared 
them to be unreasonable. In this manner 
Negro applicants for registration, although 
possessing all the legal qualifications for 
voters under the laws of Louisiana and of 
the United States, were denied their right 
to register and qualify as voters. 

For this serious condition there is no ade- 
quate remedy presently available to the De- 
partment of Justice. A criminal prosecution 
begun after the election would not restore to 
roll of registered voters of Ouachita Parish 
the names that have been unlawfully re- 
moved. It would not protect the integrity 
of the election of officers of the United States 
in the November election. 

The Department of Justice has not been 
blind to the possibility that this kind of 
unconstitutional disfranchisement of citi- 
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zens of the United States might occur and 
that more effective legal remedies are needed. 
The Attorney General in April 1956, pre- 
sented proposals to both Houses of Congress 
for legislation which would authorize him to 
apply to the Federal courts for preventive re- 
lief by way of injunction in cases such as 
this. In testifying in support of these pro- 
posals the Attorney General pointed out to 
the Congress that although under present 
statutes the Department can prosecute after 
such deprivations of the right to vote have 
occurred, the Department could not seek 
preventive relief when violations are threat- 
ened. The Attorney General then illustrated 
his point as follows: 

“In 1952, several Negro citizens of a certain 
county in Mississippi submitted affidavits 
to the Department alleging that because of 
their race the registrar of voters refused to 
register them. Although the Mississippi 
statutes at that time required only that an 
applicant be able to read and write the Con- 
stitution, these affidavits alleged that the 
registrar demanded that the Negro citizens 
answer such questions as ‘What is due proc- 
ess of law?’ ‘How many bubbles in a bar of 
soap?’, etc. 
cluded college graduates, teachers, and busi- 
nessmen, yet none of them, according to the 
registrar, could meet the voting require- 
ments. If the Attorney General had the 


power to invoke the injunctive process, the. 


registrar could have been ordered to stop 
these discriminatory practices and qualify 
these citizens according to Mississippi law.” 

The events which I have recited in 
Ouachita Parish, La., demonstrate how justi- 
fied the Attorney General was in his plea 
to the Congress for legislation permitting 
him to seek preventive relief in such cases 
from the courts, 


NOT CONFINED 


The disfranchisement of American citizens 
is by no means confined to Ouachita Parish 
or to the State of Louisiana. The Depart- 
ment is in receipt of a complaint under date 
of September 21, 1956, that a similar scheme 
using the same technique, is in operation in 
Rapides Parish, La., under the guidance of 
a White Citizens Council. It is alleged that 
within a 10-day period the council had 
wrongfully caused the elimination from the 
rolls of over 200 properly qualified and regis- 
tered Negro voters. 

On September 22, 1956, a similar com- 
plaint was received from Pierce County, Ga., 
it being alleged that in August the qualifica- 
tions of approximately 25 to 30 percent of 
the Negro voters of Pierce County were chal- 
lenged while no challenges to any of the 
white voters were made. Thereafter most 
of the challenged voters names were stricken 
from the list so that they cannot now vote, 
although properly qualified. The full facts 
of this complaint have not yet been ascer- 
tained 

These developments should demonstrate 
to everyone who believes in the basic prin- 
ciples of the United States Constitution 
that it is indeed regrettable that the legis- 
lative proposals of the Attorney General 
seeking civil remedies to protect the con- 
stitutional right to vote should have been 
bottled up in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee after having passed the House. The fail- 
ure of the Congress to act in this particular 
has left the Department of Justice and the 
courts without the remedies and means nec- 
essary to secure the honesty and integrity 
of elections for Federal officers. 

Under these circumstances, I respectfully 
suggest that.a special responsibility rests 
upon the Senate Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections. This subcommittee is that 
agency of the Congress most directly con- 
cerned with elections, It is now engaged in 
the study of political practices during the 
presently pending elections. If this sub- 
committee would hold public hearings con- 
cerning this unconstitutional disfranchise- 
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ment of citizens of the United States, it 
would indeed be, to quote the chairman’s 
letter of invitation, in the interest of pub- 
lic enlightenment. It would also be of aid 
in the consideration of legislation in the next 
session of Congress. If such hearings were 
held in one or more of the places from which 
these complaints emanate, these abuses 
might well be stopped. I venture to pre- 
dict that public hearings in these places 
prior to election would result in the names 
of hundreds of qualified voters being im- 
mediately restored to the registration rolls. 
Such a decision on the part of the subcom- 
mittee would be most helpful in contribut- 
ing to a free and fair election. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS OF WARREN 
III, FEBRUARY 21, 1957 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CELLER: On February 13 Mr. Jack 
P. F. Gremillion testified before your sub- 
committee. A part of his testimony related 
to a voter registration civil-rights case arising 
in Ouachita Parish, La., and to the action of 
a Federal grand jury convened in Monroe, 
La., to inquire into that and other civil-rights 
cases. Certain facts which the Department 
of Justice has in its files suggest that Mr. 
Gremillion’s testimony might have left a 
misleading impression in a number of re- 
spects. Accordingly, we feel obliged to pro- 
vide you with information which we have 
which is inconsistent with the impression 
left by Mr. Gremillion’s testimony. These 
facts have not previously been provided by 
this Department to Mr. Gremillion. We are, 
however, sending him a copy of this letter. 

We refer herein to Mr. Gremillion’s testi- 
mony by subject matter and transcript page 
number. 

Interpretation of Constitution by regis- 
trant, page 662: 

“Mr. KEATING. Do you have an educational 
requirement of some nature ir. Louisiana in 
order to vote? 

“Mr. GREMILLION. The requirement with 
reference to education provides they shall 
be able to read and write and interpret one 
part of the Constitution, of their choice. 

“Mr, KEATING. One part of the United 
States Constitution? 

“Mr. GREMILLION. Yes. 

“Mr. KEATING. And they can choose it? 

Mr. GREMILLION. Oh, yes. In other words, 
the registrar of voters cannot say, ‘I want 
you to explain something’ that is impossible 
to explain. They have the right of choice 
insofar as concerns the section or phrase 
of the Constitution they wish to interpret. 
They have their own choice on that, and 
nothing is foreplanned or forewarned.” 


COMMENT 


In none of the 10 parishes in Louisiana 
which have been the subject of investiga- 
tions by the Department is there any evi- 
dence that the registrar permitted the appli- 
cant for registration to choose which clause 
of the Constitution he wished to interpret. 
Specifically, in the case arising from Ouachita 
Parish, the investigation by the FBI dis- 
closed that the registrar of voters in exam- 
ining applicants for registration used a card 
on which was written an excerpt from the 
Constitution, which card was given to the 
registrar by the Citizens Council of Ouachita 
Parish. In one instance Mrs. Mae Lucky, 
registrar of voters of Ouachita Parish, asked 
an applicant for registration what our form 
of government is. The applicant replied, 
“A democratic form of government.” The 
registrar said, “That’s wrong—try again.” 
The applicant said, “We have a republican 
form of government.” The registrar then 
said that that answer, too, was wrong and 
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that the applicant would have to return after 
the next election to reregister. 

Reply affidavit on behalf of challenged 
voters, page 667: 

“Mr. GREMILLION. * * * When such a reg- 
istrant is challenged, the registrar of voters 
is required, under the law, to forward a no- 
tice of the challenge, a complete copy of the 
same, together with a form which the chal- 
lenged registrant has to execute by three 
bona fide voters registered in the same parish 
to the effect that the challenged registrant 
is a bona fide resident of that parish. This 
form is sent to the challenged registrant at 
the time that the notice of challenge is sent. 

“If the challenged registrant does not ap- 
pear within 10 days, the registrar shall re- 
move his name from the rolls. If, however, 
the challenged registrant appears with three 
bona fide registered voters to assert the au- 
thenticity of his residence in the parish þe- 
fore his registrar of the voters, or deputy 
registrar, the challenge shall fail and the 
voter’s name shall remain on the rolls. See 
Louisiana Revised Statutes of 1950, title 18, 
sections 132, 133, and 134.” 


COMMENT 


In none of the ten parishes which were the 
subject of FBI investigations did the regis- 
trar make it a practice to send a form of reply 
affidavit to the challenged registrant. On 
the contrary, investigations in Bienville, 
Caldwell, De Soto, Jackson, La Salle, and 
Ouachita Parishes disclosed that the registrar 
in those parishes did everything to discourage 
the filing of reply affidavits in the statutory 
form and generally refused to accept them 
when offered. 

In Ouachita Parish the registrar refused to 
accept as witnesses on behalf of a challenged 
voter bona fide registered voters of the parish 
who were not from the same precinct as the 
challenged voter. She also refused to accept 
as witnesses bona fide registered voters who 
had themselves been challenged. She also 
refused to accept as witnesses registered vot- 
ers who had already witnessed to the quali- 
fications of another challenged voter. 

In Caldwell Parish the registrar refused to 
accept witnesses on behalf of a challenged 
voter unless they were accompanied by alaw- 
enforcement officer and a member of the 
citizens council to identify them. He even 
refused to accept white persons as witnesses 
for Negro voters on the grounds that the wit- 
nesses were of a different race from the race 
of the challenged voters. 

In Bienville Parish, where 560 of the 595 
registered Negro voters were challenged, the 
registrar consistently refused to accept affida- 
vits on behalf of registered voters which 
were in the statutory form and, as a result, 
the names of every one of the challenged 
Negro voters were stricken from the voting 
rolls. 

In Jackson Parish, where 953 of the 1,122 
Negro voters were challenged, the registrar 
also refused to accept for filing affidavits on 
behalf of challenged voters, which affidavits 
were in statutory form. As a result, all of 
the challenged Negro voters, with the excep- 
tion of two who were physically disabled 
and therefore unable to fill out voter appli- 
cation cards, were stricken from the voting 
rolls. 

In a number of parishes when challenged 
Negro registrants came to the registrar’s 
office in response to the challenging cita- 
tion, they were told by the registrar that 
they would have to see a private attorney 
in order to get the matter straightened out. 

Ouachita incident was exceptional, pages 
670-671, '702—703: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Attorney General, I 
am reading from page 145 of the transcript 
of these hearings, where there was testimony 
given as follows: 

“ ‘In Louisiana the White Citizens Councils 
have conducted a campaign to purge as 
many colored voters from the books as pos- 
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sible. In Monroe, La., representatives of the 
councils have actually invaded the office of 
the registrar of voting for the purpose of 
purging colored voters. The Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the criminal 
division of the Department of Justice tes- 
tified in October 1956 that over 3,000 voters 
had been illegally removed from the rolls of 
Ouachita Parish, in which Monroe is l0- 
cated.’ 

“Would you care to comment on that sir? 

“Mr. GREMILLION. Yes. 

“I actually do not know anything offi- 
cially, or nonofficially, about the activities 
of the Citizens Council in my State. I am 
not a member, and I actually do not know. 
But I do Know that up at Monroe they did 
have some difficulty with respect to voting. 
But that is definitely not a general rule 
throughout the State, and I think that is 
more or less an exception.” 

“Please do not attach too much signifi- 
cance to this Monroe affair in Ouachita 
Parish about which you already received 
testimony. An occurrence like that is typi- 
cal in any State where political battles are 
involved. I personally know that that was 
a fight between two candidates in the 
mayor’s race, and one candidate had the 
Negro votes and the other used this means 
of getting them off until that election was 
held. I regret that that had to happen. But 
do not judge the State of Louisiana by it. 
It could happen in any other State in the 
Union where you have politics. See what 
I mean? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. GREMILLION. So do not pay any at- 
tention to that Monroe affair. That is 
strictly politics, and that is why the people 
are back there today.” 


COMMENT 


With respect only to cases which have been 
investigated by the FBI, the following num- 
bers of Negro voters were challenged in 
each of the following parishes: 

Bienville, 560; Caldwell, 330; De Soto, 383; 
Grant, 758; Jackson, 953; La Salle, 345; Lin- 
coln, 325; Ouachita, 3,240; Rapides, 1,058; 
Union, 600. 

Grand jury inquiry, page 677. 

“Mr. GREMILLION. Mr. Dalton, one of my 
assistants here advises me on something that 
we were talking about in the Ouachita 
matter, the Monroe matter, and I want to 
remind the committee of this: that there 
were two grand juries that investigated 
these alleged discrepancies or purging of 
the rolls. 

“The first returned an indictment, then 
the second one was convened, with Mr. 
St. John Barrett—I believe his name was— 
assisting, an assistant sent down from 
Washington. So that grand jury also failed 
to send down any indictments. 

“So let me remind you this matter was 
investigated by two Federal grand juries.” 


COMMENT 


There has been only one Federal grand 
jury empaneled in Louisiana which has in- 
quired into civil-rights violations. This 
was empaneled on December 4, 1956, and has 
not yet been discharged. It was in session 
with respect to civil rights matters on 
December 4, 5, 6 and 7, January 29, 30 and 
81 and February 1, 6 and 12. Witnesses 
were subpenaed and other evidence pre- 
sented to the grand jury in connection with 
the cases arising in Caldwell, De Soto and 
Grant Parishes. No indictments were re- 
turned in these cases. On February 12, 
1957, an attorney from this Department out- 
lined to the grand jury the evidence which 
the Department had relating to cases aris- 
ing in Bienville, Jackson and Ouachita 
Parishes, which evidence the Department 
believed indicated the commission of of- 
fenses against the laws of the United States 
and which merited presentation to a grand 
jury. After deliberating in private the 
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grand jury announced through its foreman 
that it had determined that there was no 
possibility of indictments being returned in 
the Bienville, Jackson and Ouachita Parish 
cases even though the evidence was pre- 
sented to them and a full inquiry con- 
ducted. The grand jury went on record as 
not desiring to hear any testimony in con- 
nection with these latter cases. 

Reregistration of “Purged” Voters, Mon- 
roe, Ouachita Parish, page 672: 

“Mr. KEATING. Have those names been put 
back on the rolls? 

“Mr. GREMILLION. About 99 percent of 
them are back on the rolls, Mr. KEATING. 
That was under the provisions of the law 
which I read to you from page 2 of my 
statement.” 

COMMENT 

Prior to the filing of the challenges in 
Ouachita Parish there were approximately 
4,000 registered Negro voters in the parish. 
On October 6, 1956, after the “purge” was 
over and when the registration books closed 
for the November 6 general election there 
were 694 registered Negro voters. Thus, 
there were in excess of 3,000 Negro voters 
deprived of the right to vote in the general 
election of November 6. 


Sincerely, 
WARREN OLNEY, III, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
point I am making is that with the selec- 
tion of juries in the Federal courts in 
the South being what it is, both by stat- 
ute and by practice, then considering the 
temper of the communities, and consid- 
ering the fact that the jurors must go 
back into the communities from which 
they come, and that they do not have 
the protection of life tenure which a 
Federal judge has, there will be far less 
justice if a jury-trial amendment is in- 
cluded than if it is knocked out of the 
bill. 

I hope, in later speeches which I in- 
tend to make on this subject from time 
to time, to produce additional evidence 
showing the great reluctance—in most 
cases the refusal—of southern jurors to 
convict white men for offenses against 
Negroes, even where the preponderance 
of the evidence of grave offenses is over- 
whelming. 

If there are now instances of juries 
refusing to convict in cases of grave of- 
fense, I think we can get some idea of 
their added reluctance to convict in 
cases where the violation is simply de- 
priving Negroes of the right to vote. 

Mr. President, can you picture juries 
in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South 
Carolina, or northern Florida convicting 
registration officials who, by one artifice 
or another, effectively prevent Negroes 
from registering to become qualified vot- . 
ers? That is the reason why many of 
us, and I hope ultimately the majority 
of the House and Senate will agree with 
us, do not wish to accept the jury-trial 
amendment. We believe that in the in- 
terest of justice, which is what we 
should serve, this cause will be better 
aided by having the judges, who are 
southern whites, who come from south- 
ern communities, and who share. the 
mores of those communities, but who are 
somewhat insulated from improper pres- 
sure by life tenure, make the decisions, 
than by having cases tried by juries 
chosen from carefully culled jury lists, 
which either completely or preponder- 
antly exclude Negroes. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI DECISION WHITEWASHING THE 
LIBERATION OF A JURY 

A recent Mississippi case indicates 
some very humorous yet tragic features 
on this point. It is the case of Oliver 
Lee Walker against the State of Missis- 
sippi, decided on appeal by the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi on December 17, 
1956. The original citation is volume 91, 
Southern, second series, page 1948, but it 
is reported in the very excellent Race Re- 
lations Law Reporter, volume 2, for April 
1957. This law reporter is published by 
the Vanderbilt University School of Law, 


a white university—and a very reputable . 


university, I may add. 

Walker wasa Negro. After being con- 
victed of receiving stolen property and 
being sentenced to 3 years in the State 
penitentiary, he appealed. One of the 
grounds of his appeal was that there was 
a systematic exclusion of Negroes from 
the list of qualified jurors from which 
the petit jury was drawn. 

The figures which I have introduced 
into the Recorp for that county, namely, 
Bolivar, show that there were something 
like 21,805 Negroes of the age of 21 years 
and over, but only 511 of whom were 
registered. 

The court said, as the text appears at 
page 440 of the Vanderbilt University 
Race Relations Law Reporter: 

Actually the proof showed that there were 
14 Negro qualified electors in the county, and 
that the board of supervisors, at the regular 
April 1955 meeting, when the jury list for 
the ensuing years was approved, included 
in the list of potential jurors for the year 
seven, or one-half of the Negroes, who were 
qualified. 


That was in Bolivar County, and there 
was no less than 21,805 potential Negro 
voters in that county. 

There were 511 Negroes registered, but 
the court said there were only 14 who 
were “qualified,” meaning that the poll 
tax and other disqualifications had been 
heaped on top of the difficult registra- 
tion requirements. 

Seven of those fourteen Negroes were 
placed on the jury list. Therefore, the 
court said, there was no prejudice in the 
selection of the jury, although none of 
them actually sat on the jury. 

Of 21,805 potential Negro voters, only 
7 were placed on the jury list. None of 
those was selected actually to serve on 
the jury. But because the number of 
qualified Negro voters was only 14, the 
court then said that since half of those 
qualified were placed on the list, there 
was, therefore, no discrimination. But 
in practice, the original court officials 
selected only one three-thousandths of 
the total number of Negro voters who 
were 21 years of age and over. The Cis- 
qualification was in the ludicrously and 
tragically small percentage of the poten- 
tial voters who were declared to be quali- 
fied. That is where the hitch lies. 

These figures are used by the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi as an argument to 
show that it was not a biased selection, 
the court saying, on page 441: 

Although the proof showed no Negro served 
on the jury in the March 1956 term of court, 
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this was not substantial evidence of dis- 
crimination against Negroes. 


WE SHOULD GO INTO THIS MATTER STILL MORE 
FULLY 


Mr. President, this is merely the first 
speech which I intend to make on this 
subject, because I think we need to go 
very thoroughly into what this proposed 
jury trial amendment means. We need 
to see in even greater detail how biased 
the selection of jurors in the South gen- 
erally is, both by statute and by prac- 
tice, and we need to review some of the 
decisions of juries in the past to see how 
difficult it has been for Negroes to get 
any real justice when their interests con- 
flict with those of the whites. 

Mr. President, I am about to yield the 
floor, but before I do so I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at the conclusion of my remarks 
editorials from the New York Times, the 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner, and 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, and a letter 
to the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and letter were ordered to he 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

EXHIBIT No, 1 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL CoUNCIL, INC. 
From: Research office, Southern Regional 

Council. 

Re Negro voter registration in Southern 

States. 

The attached material on Negro voter reg- 
istration was compiled in the summer of 
1956 from official records or from the best 
estimates available from reliable sources in 
each county. The registration figures are 
for 1956 except in Arkansas, where only 1955 
figures were available. There have been 
newspaper reports that Negro registration 
has decreased in Mississippi, but the South- 
ern Regional Council cannot supply accurate 
figures for this State. The State Times of 
Jackson conducted a survey of Negro regis- 
tration in some Mississippi counties in 1956, 
and excerpts from its report are included. 

We do not have registration data for Ten- 
nessee. Because of Texas’ extensive geo- 
graphical area, and consultant did not travel 
throughout the State’s 254 counties. It is 
estimated that 90 percent of Texas’ Negro 
population resides in the 95 counties in- 
cluded in this report. The lack of registra- 
tion data for many counties in North Caro- 
lina does not mean that there were no 
Negroes registered; we could not secure the 
number of registrants or a racial breakdown 
of registrants in these North Carolina coun- 
ties. On all other States, a zero, blank space 
or dash means that there were no Negro 
registrants known to our sources of informa- 
tion. If a county has no Negroes registered, 
the column, “Potential Negro Voters,” should 
be checked to determine if there are potential 
Negro registrants. This column includes 
the number of nonwhites 18 and over in 
Georgia and Kentucky; those 21 and over 
in all other States. The majority of the 
nonwhites in the South are Negroes, though 
a few persons of other races are found in 
some counties and included in the figures 
reported here. 

The Southern Regional Council is aware 
of the excess of registrants over potentially 
eligible persons in some counties. However, 
these are the figures furnished from official 
records or other reliable sources. Where 
there is an excess, it may be due, in part, to 
the failure to purge registration lists and/or 
population growth since 1950. 
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ALABAMA 
1950 po- | 1956 num- 
County tential Ne-| ber of Ne- 

gro voters | groes regis- 

tg tered 
Antou i od liudan iaaa 4,042 73 
Baldwin 4, 493 625 
Barbour. 7,158 220 
Bibb-_-_-.. 2, 801 235 
Blount... 20" EE E 
Bullock.. 5,425 6 
TE EE EEN ay PA LA E 6, 024 805 
A heon) r Ba aia ee aes 8, 304 1, 800 
Cheambors: 50222. ceo occ use 7,175 649 
CUATOKOO- Shaadi nabi 736 250 
CH aa nA 2,027 350 
CHOC a O E EE E 4, 822 112 
Clarke oe Ue 5-0 28s 6, 434 700 
8S Se a dilly ert SU ee ae BOM oe Be hk 
CUDDA Bons eeu a a 60 
Ba ERTS E S e RE REET 3, 114 600 
Ona y Sooo ou EAE ARA aA 4,519 921 
Conecuh... 1, 435 960 
Coosa.--... 1, 828 450 
Covington. 3, 157 175 
Crenshaw...- a 600 
24 81 
2, 454 380 
18, 145 275 
446 Vee ee 
5, 543 226 
5, 425 1, 606 
7, 672 2, 000 
1, 497 326 
700 200 
1, 686 300 
6, 628 157 
7, 041 130 
4,029 600 
7, 211 1, 700 
a eee 
CREI vis nin acted P 121, 667 7, 000 
ON OT fe a R A TRE 1, 204 100 
ERUOOTORIOS Soc. osu sacawouae 4, 022 495 
DAWPCUCG. cocciis--u-sscaet uae 3,010 408 
DiS SEE Re ee eS ENA 8, 954 500 
TAMCR MIG ook waccasapsence 4,013 800 
Townes 22. ok ee 6512 E 
D7 BY sigs T M Re ps Long Deak is Bee 14, 539 1, 100 
Madison 222 ccs sae 10, 333 , 500 
DVESRONGO = og ooo eee E A 10, 226 170 
Marion- 384 200 
T AE veg ae 


1950 census, nonwhite, 21 years and over_-.-.... 516, 245 
1956, number of Negroes registered_._....-.---.. 53, 366 
Percent rowistered . 42 52 scp accnenncnnasacsene 10,3 
ARKANSAS 
1950 1955 
Negro Negro | Percent 
County popula- regis- | registered 
tion trants 
over 21 
Arkansas_..-- Ea ARTEA 2, 934 995 33.9 
REMOV E AEE 5, y 1, 361 26.9 
5 11.6 
1, 210 44.1 
844 66. 1 
2 15.4 
2, 588 37.4 
1, 067 33.0 
iY aL E A 
0 besten es 
Cleveland........-..--- 1, 061 371 35.0 
Columbia....---.--..2- 5, 603 957 17.1 
OGHWBYs.. Ldn cscs n= 2, 196 1, 527 69.5 
Craighead: 52822. $98 292 29.3 
COWI a. 0sdstnasc. 414 21 5.1 
Crittenden.....--....-.- 16, 495 1, 352 8.2 
OC oo oS ee , O41 723 17.9 
Da on Soacedoeec 2, 504 1, 033 41,2 
Desha.. Z 6,511 2, 518 38.7 
ewer ee ee 3, 118 1, 038 33.3 
ES e aT gaia BS Faaa R 1, 480 430 29.0 


ARKANSAS—Continued 
1950 1955 
Negro Negro 
County popula- regis- f Percent 
; tion trants 
over 21 
ge Ani Eee eae ie 91 23 25.3 
= 7c NA ee eR DS 5 | Saket Wael 
Gorini ae Se ane 3, 751 2, 520 67.2 
CPG ee RESA 370 23 62.4 
E TE se eae 40 12.5 
Hempstead_...........- 5, 244 1, 452 27.7 
Hot BINE- seansanna 1, 575 717 45.5 
MEE Saa es 1, 406 460 32.7 
Independence-_..-...-- 407 100 24.6 
UEAN See ERE Sia 62 27 43.5 
1, 215 58.8 
5, 774 27.3 
18 12.5 
1, 033 34.4 
67 40.8 
1, 610 21.3 
1,391 28.9 
782 37.1 
183 87.5 
805 24, 6 
“Se AS lene 
1, 840 36.8 
3, 915 32.7 
1, 031 20.9 
15 62.5 
zya 32.0 
2, 500 35. 6 
65 48.9 
3, 561 23.4 
86 29. 2 
195 11.1 
9 1 Ney ape A ry 
POOR ones EE oa oka 426 150 35.2 
EET Tig (Whe Aly ee Re AEREN 1, 192 900 75.5 
1 a MP N 28, 881 8, 364 29.0 
Remdoloh ars 102 57 55.9 
StrPrancis. i. ceo oe 10, 734 2, 300 21.4 ° 
MO oct an aoe 97: 413 42.4 
SOG eae oe ee 94 45 47.9 
Oo ch eS een is 3 (A P 
SIATS a ASE EES N 2, 678 661 24, 
Severs. ca EARNED. 610 235 38. 
RD oc eS ds 5 BS ER 
A T IAA soso E EGTA, iy AEA 
Unten = srta 8, 434 2, 570 30. 
Van Buaren...2:....-.:. 59 31 52. 
Washington...........- 309 40 12. 
Ree r 726 288 39. 
Woodu 2.002. oc 5 3, 549 954 26. 
(Mee Cie cue en 335 55 16. 
1950 census, nonwhite, 21 years and over--.....- 232, 191 
1955 number of Negroes registered._..---------. 67, 851 
Fercent rezistered : ose = eo oe cen cesecnnce 29.2 
FLORIDA 
1950 po- 1956 num- 
County tential Ne- | ber of Ne- 
gro voters | groes regis- 
tered 
PTs. ste ee a A Pe EI rt 9, 430 3, 153 
Ut 3c .. P AA TAA NEA ORA Eg Eaa 818 361 
EDE N ciel ll Abin 4, 028 2,012 
Baard. hie See a a 1, 408 859 
Provare sot N a i 3, 544 2,160 
Brower e A A 12, 234 6, 958 
Caha a oe oe ee 594 231 
A Soha CF A aU IRR 8 eee Sat ea 462 268 
Creates san bs sie ure 879 580 
1 E aea a ap tg RIEA nad 96 1, 230 1, 193 
LG) TT UA Sl i ap ee 1, 402 741 
Cptaniniaes. soo eo ke 3, 357 1, 645 
“1 Fs ips a eg epg geen an pee 42, 682 19, 048 
MONO UOL anen ce tea AOE 1, 229 807 
RW. & «(Baie CINE A Eee Sag 387 181 
gE TS ea ake a i aad 55, 832 27, 368 
ET Lay (See RR Sed pean pean 14, 521 6, 733 
Hf ey sal il yi et aan aan 872 64 
MEHMET po ae, a 904 §21 
E TEn T DA E N Ee A 10, 930 5 
203 29 
584 262 
1, 129 481 
1, 983 507 
404 375 
1,034 135 
869 622 
2,054 1, 243 
24,941 8, 856 
3 130 
1, 764 427 
5, 843 8, 430 
3, 272 183 
176 0 
5, 110 1, 363 
3, 017 1,818 
11, 213 4,046 
2, 107 603 
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FLORIDA—Continued 

1950 po- | 1956 num- 

County tential Ne- | ber of Ne- 

gro voters | groes regis- 

tered 

Madhore cscs ecuestctccext 8, 151 1,010 
Mranaten se ee cots 4, 425 1, 686 
4.7 Ea (1) , Eiger lea | Beh EIR 8, 387 4, 324 
LORE oe oe ees 1, 374 706 
MONTOG Rou anccaccuctondennscs 2, 043 1, 652 
aa CNC 9 deh m ek pap 2 Gea see 2, 123 1, 223 
LEi a et os UERR RS Be Te 1,177 606 
Okeechobee... <2 S eec ance 406 348 
Orange sae. s ee eel eben 14, 321 3, 187 
QSCOOIR Oi casi aeanwucune 958 358 
Faim Beaths ose zoo 22, 253 6, 520 
PASO. ooo has a A E 1, 713 624 
Pinas ere et ae secon 12, 118 3, 477 
ON ee oc ae ah 15, 492 4, 989 
N Ed? [RAS 3 4 BRR Ney Salen aes T es ina 5, 199 1,770 
SR JOHNS ee 5, 053 2, 051 
Be ieee eee ee 3, 732 1, 813 
Panta ROssae M ees 928 730 
HATasOts sss. Sco a cecsees 2, 896 783 
Seminoles 5 Su See 6, 881 2, 242 
BOti pao OE EES EEE aan F 1, 703 790 


1950 census, nonwhite 21 years and Over__....-- 366, 797 
1956 number of Negroes registered..-_...-.--... 148, 703 
Percent Teristeree so l na 40. 2 
GEORGIA 
Nonwhite | Negroes 
population | registered, 
over 18, 1956 
1950 

1, 356 1, 068 
897 408 
558 8 
1, 819 0 
8, 461 2, 487 
229 32 
1, 235 413 
2, 404 702 
2, 659 918 
1, 107 738 
25, 993 5, 140 
1, 588 39 
451 175 
4, 693 707 
1, 269 885 
4,755 1, 795 
8, 797 399 
2,168 1, 414 
3, 232 126 
ee AAR ATER ANAE Se ae aL 2, 062 1, 556 
Ogaden: foo ee 1, 494 1,174 
Carton er soc rie I 3, 578 939 
Ontonsan devas tec 183 129 
Ohare T ea E ohai 772 12 
Chatham. oa clo cts 33, 272 9, 720 
Chattahoochee............---- 1, 510 8 
Chattooga. -- soe See 1, 030 1, 020 
Choroket oss ose 473 320 
Clore ue ee ee 6, 249 2, 866 
(5 pe RS le ae te Se 2, 148 97 
Clayton. A bss naa 2, 070. 275 
CRO ee ee ES 1, 222 422 
CODD oe ee ee eS 3, 935 1, 948 
CE Ba i a e E AN 3,1833 980 
CTE Sr Si A 4, 409 1, 047 
nmbs oa. ew 2, 451 487 
R AERE iE ee 1,861 750 
Coweta. 5a na 5, 788 1, 348 
Grawiord co. Coss 1, 806 125 
Crisps oe E aa 4, 390 835 
TE PBR acti ee MED Se Ne eoeaeencn 72 45 
DOE WEO soe sch eees 0 0 
ET nao. EN EE a SZ E a 6, 231 895 
1G MBA e PASTANE E E eae peewee 8, 694 2, 650 
ETA E a eee oh 2, 863 2, 068 
ETA he ch a EE ME = Ea 3, 887 1, 008 
Pougbhirty -< cee 11,773 2, 130 
ADALET a C O Nop SE E E ee 1,020 730 
Di e A SA AREAS ANE K N A 4,790 226 
ET Ae NE Oe aliens 379 15 
inet ts 5S + SERIA ERSTE = ee eae a 1, 838 211 
BET Sa ean eee al), rae 3, 371 986 
Semanal oo 5.8 3, 597 1, 657 
E T A A EA E 1, 340 494 
bre NAE NT E eee ee 47 63 
Wavette. E ELN WIASS G SE 1, 261 il 
SS pt aaron a eae ee eae 046 2, 730 

OPS Gitte = tee eg cae lL e 25 i 

FANG soso cebo sects tadese 970 
Fantom. seas ee. tes, 99, 347 24, 441 
Gimir ne a en 14 

Glascock..---<-..-, A SSP E, 470 21 
ERACI I SEAE ees WEA EA! 6, 069 2, 185 
pha [Cig eae a es ete 641 348 
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GEORGIA—Continued 
Nonwhite | Negroes 
County population | registered, 
over 18, 1956 
1950 

CATA a os PAPE ASAN EA ORR T 3, 442 527 
Greene... 3, 548 2, 586 
Geynmnett. oie ele 1, 751 , 000 
Habersham i ooo oce Ue ees 381 300 
p20 SR ea aaa) 2, 357 1, 421 
HANCOCK ie oe Sak ca eke 4, 094 1, 850 
raraison 2b coe ee 721 319 
Te ee ee ean ae 3, 380 275 
gg Neary SIRE ea LOL NN 1, 803 1327 
oange e el wee 867 | 388 
DETT ich RAEAN E AE aa 3, 657 1, 529 
Houston. A co nene ncaa 3, 835 443 
EA EAPN RAS TA E EL 2,171 800 
Jacksona ee 1, 571 436 
PT: ABRENE a AE PE oa A 2, 827 570 
donl Davis. L sntiasa aisen 1, 034 142 
JORETSONS o sda gan ee 5, 588 237 
Jonk sE NR pa 2, 899 891 
PORUSON ete tors See 1, 717 416 
Br Sea a SIC A a SY 2, 223 536 
serene yee oe nee ore 2, 230 673 
anion Wal Ss a 926 473 
MUP OTS es 2 at Sen oe ae 7, 298 3, 537 
A OA IEA ME UEI E ST 2, 456 29 
Liberty s 228 ee ee 2, 825 2, 453 
Linol . 3 ee 1, 617 3 
PE iT oes oe ee 695 1, 061 
Bowness eee 8, 350 2, 767 
ESEIA EN Si PAUN es ee 82 73 
MeDnities dae reaa i ane 1, 158 356 
Belntosh . aeea ee eS 1, 879 1, 197 
ROOD UASA A SEE E SNE 2, 914 54 
Maningness oS karo cue 2, 056 141 
pA Eet s TAREE gas So ee oe Soe 4, 821 126 
Teriwethen e oa ose a 5, 727 1, 207 
MESNI aR a ee Sele tal aa ef 1, 372 6 
Mitchell 5, 955 345 
Monroe scene sg a 2, 885 737 
Montgomery=..--.2.--.5-22-- 1, 613 887 
MOr ON co Sp nunc AHS RNA BAT 3, 264 1738 
MEOTEN Cole aael cae eae 96 28 
Muaseogee. 52 ols 20, 031 9, 987 
Newton.2.. cca no ccutescosee 3, 860 , 539 
Qnonee ic. ad ecw ee ss 932 446 
Oglethorpe..- ace so-saecen = 2, 201 229 
Pauitting. i scccctcce a euS Aana] 602 418 
AE VE = nao. ae EAEN 4, 270 640 
pR EAN P I ee ese 255 80 
a y E R E te 1, 295 425 
Pike.. 1, 915 372 
Polki- 2, 795 21, 390 
Pulaski.. 2, 371 248 
Putnam.. 2, 295 531 
Quitman. 1, 005 3 45 
Rabun----... 71 17 
Rahdoiph.c 3 esbecsen 4,971 473 
$elehmMond 2 -i ssania nase 23, 694 5,372 
Rockdale. 2. So saunaa 1, 322 563 
e E a ERAEN ee os, eee 1, 184 134 
BOreven ans AA ee es 5, 146 729 
Somiiole joi as sar as 1, 631 22 
Bosidatip (ok oer ecco ss e's 5, 075 41,151 
Shapers 0 oe ee ees i, 514 
Piawarge sc oa ee oe 3, 463 168 
Sitter SS ee eas 7, 441 485 
TAIDOT eee er eee ee ao 2, 757 210 
Taliaferro. co ge ear a 1, 575 888 
Tattunll see ete 2, 384 1, 681 
AEA y cctecpesccse mous 2, 233 325 
E N PE EREA A 2,375 #101 
Terrell PENEHA E accuse E 5, 054 105 
Thomas aa aeae eo yee 8, 246 1, 700 
of hy} SA ere ee A E 3, 576 $13 
Poombs 02. ob ede ctaehies 2, 631 155 
"DOWHS. oe E eee 3 0 
Trovtiiises ose ee 1, 041 18 
of ts a 8 o ee ROE EAA E apes aya 9, 423 2, 036 
oh Wy sg ts ae ge aad A les oe 2, 009 418 
TT E ee Ea E saute 2, 593 354 
AON 21 0) i Ra barn ite Sie, Onasch 0 0 
Upson. 2. se sae es 3, 822 542 
Walkers csccscce eae 1, 389 1, 136 
Walton oc ese eae 3, 236 598 
Wares. eit eee 4,979 1, 998 
Warren fora eonna cee 2, 836 200 
Washington_......-...- Saas 6, 387 1, 353 
Waynes. cscs oad E 1, 1, 448 
Wiehstar i eiaa ge 1, 313 0 
Whole as ee ee a 1, 101 476 
Bit! Fmt mein le Ui ee MARIE CS SEM 192 189 
Whitheldic. 2530 cle 859 951 
KaL i: ERE ee eet a Se 72 1, 841 258 
Wilkes 5 Uso Eee 3, 748 -263 
PAREL ELIT r: e MA anne E AN ENA NEE Y 2, 621 327 
Woa anaE 4, 837 322 

1950: Potential Negro voters 18 years of age and 
ENA SEEE A E EE T AE E RERE N E 633, 697 
1956: Number of Negroes registered_.-....-..... 163, 389 
Percent ropistered 25 aa ee 25. 6 


11954 data or 1956 totals divided on a basis of 1954 
Negro-white ratio (some counties do not report racial 
breakdown for 1956). = 

2 Estimate. Polk did not report a racial breakdown: 

3 1952 Negro-white ratio applied to 1956 total, 

41954 data, 
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LOUISIANA 
Boe yy 
Bihan a Negroes 
Parish tion | registered, 
ver 21, 1956 

UTS ai, DROE 4, 500 3, 448 
Allen....... 2,470 1,811 
Ascension 4, 180 1, 926 
Assumption. 3, 380 1, 992 
Avoyelles 4,810 1, 960 
ILES a S S BE S Se oe 1, 940 1, 120 
ONA I A E e N s a 3, 980 587 
a TE E cn EE ning 8, 020 495 
ara iP ra V Ba EER 43,770 5, 500 
E a T s e AA A S E 14, 990 6, 244 
COU WONG foot aA R a ALALA 1, 430 450 
ERRI nat E T I a acca 250 236 
Carahotiei oy ke aoe 2, 070 330 
LEST UI Eo ai 2250 Stee etd ose 5, 980 17 
Onneortia s) ee i oso > , 560 587 
DE OOU es oe oe Sos 6, 480 762 
East Baton Rouge-.-....--.-- 40, 700 8, 629 
BATTA B. e y i | ET 5, 150 0 
East Feliciana.-..-......-..<-- 6, 390 1, 361 
wevanveline. Isean , 290 3, 262 
pO 25 I a S S AS 5, 070 650 
SPU os eS ee Se Sooo 1, 680 864 
LETT y RENEE eGR Vika A Vaa Ey 7, 130 4, 225 
Aap CRS Sieg Ne A ed 7, 110 2,411 
RATTE A T See ee ele 2, 240 1,113 
AEDE N PAEA LOSERT 13, 690 6, 097 
Jefferson Davis_....--.--.:.-.- 2, 890 1, 690 
WRUAV CUO! ook O pa e 8, 980 4, 549 
JSTE TAALA, a oe oe ees se 2, 950 1, 572 
a ens eeu ee tev PASS 860 742 
VTC ei ae ee oa E 5, 420 1, 166 
Tivineston oi) NES E E EA 1, 630 1, 162 
A EN Teg le So a a 6, 100 0 
Morehouse__-....- thee ABER se 8, 590 935 
Natchitoches__..--......-...- 8, 350 2, 954 

AT OA ete ere oie 124, 600 1,§ 
OS r SRS call ea N 16, 400 5, 782 
PWBGQUCMINOS AANA le 2, 840 49 
Pointe Coupee. 5, 580 1,319 
Rapides__-_-... 20, 500 3, 160 
Red River. 2, 600 1, 512 
Richland 5, 230 740 
Sabine. -__- 2,190 1, 385 
St. Bernard.. 1, 140 802 
Biv Marlon ee eo belle 2, 350 1,949 
St, Poem SEND EN O ER MANN 2,170 1, 694 
CIDA T ME dees. oe SoS 3, 740 2 117 
SE John t the Baptist. -.......-: 3, 730 2, 426 
a TAL DEN Ye ho. coe Mee RS eae 16, 500 13, 050 
SC Ee E ER ae aS a ae 4, 400 2, 583 
AE E a S eo oc. E 7, 820 2, 668 
Sho.) aman yoo 2-22 ce 4, 450 1, 997 
Tangipalios 3o525.-.- 2.2 ec 9, 550 3, 749 
ta lg gh ates EO ca Cael la 4, 500 0 
‘POPPODONNG. 5. acucees nso esac 5,880 980 
aN e e D piane MN e E RAE a 3,160 1, 600 
AE a TRE) SR ae Papp 2, 390 1, 916 
IS Silas RA a gc ie 1,470 891 
AEN T la 6, 520 1, 806 
a ER S AOR R ee 6, 940 1,769 
West Baton Rouge------------ 3, 530 1,017 
WW O86 COlTOU Sco anne caccsccee 1, 420 292 
baad Feliciana. -...----..-...- 4, 000 0 
Sole RM SA RE Na 2, 480 1,420 
Estimated Negro population over 21 in 1956... 510,090 
1955, number of Negroes registered_-.-.....-... 161, 410 
E FOMISLOLOD «sacl Je cusecn dnduccacccouwcnn 31.6 

MISSISSIPPI 


The State Times, of Jackson, Miss., surveyed a number 
of counties in the fall of 1956 to determine changes in 
Negro registration since 1952. The 1956 and 1952 regis- 
tration figures listed below are those released by The 
State Times: 


Nonwhite | Negroes | Negroes 

County population} regis- regis- 

over 21 tered, tered, 

1956 1952 
2 051G MAE D Ear 35, 021 4, 305 2, 500 
WMO See Geese: 4, 103 500 100 
ie) te “Been ee ene oe 3, 849 0 0 
PMA eee Sek CA 1, 400 13 1 
CAHOON. .. ect. 1, 893 2 3 
S O e. WE Come hk 2. 9, 123 38 3 
Wilkinson_..........- 4, 558 55 50: 
TTT, EPU V 1, 749 35 35 
Issaquena...........- 1, 790 0 0 
Bharkey = 7--25--225-2. 4, 533 1 1 
OCU W.!. — tae E A 1, 412 13 18 
Covington si.i 2, 354 440 311 
Itawamba--.........- 470 36 12 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1956 num- 
ber of Ne- 


1950 po- 


County tential Ne- 


gro voters | groes regis- 
tered 


54 
POM ART LEA 
7, 066 200 
7, 016 400 
5, 496 600 
3, 322 550 
9, 950 4, 200 
cP ip o SA heer 
Ay Ct l la a epee 
peery i eoar eh 
OF De oti RA 
p Poe M EEE E O 
4, 383 950 
2, 878 100 
say (espa ee al a 
172 50 
2, O81. Ee. FAME 
A Fo sa 
oo? D Se ia E 
7,897 350 
po ig E na Se E 
14, 275 1, 200 
T aa ca 
V7 3 hy hed eE 
3, 563 2, 000 
1, 143 325 
Pt: se) MR Pesaran eee 
20, 101 9, 050 
12, 845 600 
25, 027 13, 000 
Te eS aaa 
ETON OA O e I ONE S ON 
pE iy mra atta 
i A ATARE T EET 
A a A ERATAN e 
PB OOO ESA SA 
22, 309 8, 000 
14, 350 950 
5, 924 900 
Harwood vests tases 488 125 
Henderson sssteiccetcc ice} LM eRe TT, 
Hortfordic scat coc 6, 210 700 
Hok ; 4, 201 385 
1, 207 50 
5, 387 1, 100 
2: VA ea Sa i 
6, 686 1, 200 
2, 238 165 
3, 214 585 
10, 266 2, 050 
1, 593 500 
796 400 
SORT ea cecsoas 
105 50 
6, 117 1, 500 
29, 472 8, 075 
DOU ese scene 
1, 960 945 
8, 900 1, 002 
71,712 2, 400 
11, 675 5, 445 
8, 206 500 
3, 316 500 
yeah || ASA T 
1, 549 100 
Ws, Mi Ri gee A 
POROGES. 55. aeania $95) Tro aaae 
Paquito cc occ BAO A PEPESE ET ERON 
Porson A ve eas oe aasa 4,118 1, 400 
Bg 1) EA AEEA LAR E E E a E 14, 057 500 
PO eo rag ee ; 799 400 
Randolphi ese ee ashe 2, 273 600 
Richmond -Lo E as les. 6, 065 1, 252 
Robeson- a ssc ee a 22, 062 4,000 
Rockingham.-:..-.-....-....- 6, 966 1, 700 
ONAE a aA maa 7,080 2, 500 
Ruüthoriord a e enasna DAE v 2) EE A 
SAMPES srank nesana anan 2 U SEE ees 
BOOLIAN. esaeo n 5,791 488 
Stanyan o oa a an oie SY AISEA 
Stokas so Shs ee 97 uli. Ree 
Sutry:< 2th eae see es ESR s B re A SLR yee 
A a s PIA a o, aE S KiM NAR e x 
Tianiyivabi liasses Fly aa ele 
afc) | RPG T ea ce SRO ee 
Oa ES i PEL N Sia Ue 4, 666 1,095 
VANO aane a eei 7,179 1,000 
Bid) CBee SE Be AE Bue aie 21, 902 5, 000 
Warren. 20 sore a S N 6, 908 800 
Wasnington ee nannaa ply <1 8 Rs Re 
Wott sdas clos oe oe Ab’ fe) ESAE She 
Wayne sees 15, 141 1, 500 
big ile. ane SoA ele E y e EN ENA 
Wilson MOELE E S R E 10, 964 1, 500 
Vadkine etek oc 576 200 
Waneey soca ale ect et 116 80 


1950 census nonwhites, 21 years of age or over... 549, 741 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


1950 
County 


3, 

9, 
3, 891 
9, 993 
SIO DEE tw coh ON 4, 485 
Barnwell_.... me E 4, 776 
Benalorts eoa onani 7, 624 
Berkeley.....--.-....-. 8, 125 
Caiourt (2c 4, 437 
Charleston. ..........-- 34, 111 
Cherokee...........-.-- 3, 692 
Choster.. .5. sols ce sele se 6, 788 
Chesterfield. ........--- 6, 059 
Clarendon...-...-..---- 9, 279 
SES UCT SS lane A A A 6, 768 
Darlington_..--..-.-.-- 10, 455 
Dillon. =< fasesa- esl os 6, 520 
Dorchester...---.-.-.-- 5, 772 
dgefield.......-......- 4,312 
Fairfield: .-45. 5525.22 5, 931 
Florence..-...-.-..-.-.- 16, 650 
Georgetown. ..-.-....-- 7, 321 
Greenville__..2-.22.22.- 17, 150 
Greenwood....-.-...-.- 6, 782 
ampton ede 4, 697 
ORIG os ata ocakeageae 6, 969 
EEE AAAA OAAS 3, 281 
SCOIOUOW << coo ancewepent 7, 065 
DAN CAstersxcouesesoccen 6, 111 
Da PENE E 7,313 
E E Es 6, 246 
Lexington oo. elke 4, 698 
McCormick -.--2.-...2.2 2, 625 
Ma eS 8, 668 
Marlboro-s5s E E 7, 460 
Newberry_..--........- 5, 896 
OUROCL= RANE E e 2, 457 
Orangeburg.....-.---.- 19, 158 
Pickens__..-.- 2, 364 
Richland.. 28, 383 
Saluda... 2,971 
Spartanburg 17, 546 
Sumter- 14, 807 
BAASE) a ANA A SA 4, 879 
Williamsburg. --.- ae 12, 121 
WORK cucucune noses ects 10, 904 


` 1956 


ponies number 


of 


~I 
g 


a O et et OO 


PONH 


EE E E 


NATATAE 


~i 


pa 
Hea P NN 


Percent 


SaFFron ogr EnS Roo nN No8 Ssn Sons 
OorNN COCK OR me Ow NOoSSONANAICAMAAMAOKKNODOeK AD ee oe On 


1950 Census: Nonwhite, 21 years of age and over. 390, 024 


1956: Number of Negroes registered. Tar ote ests 98, 890 
Percent registered, .0i555.5.--~swaceecstaeese ue 25.3 

TEXAS : 

1950 po- 1956 num- 

County tential Ne- | ber of Ne- 

gro voters | groes regis- 

tered 

ANCOHSON Jon ME AN ESEA S 5, 323 1, 488 
Angelings 52. <5 4scaces os 3, 554 2, 336 
PLN ssbb a Ga acta eee A 1, 642 112 
RS ON Ue cae TAB NO tie alah 141 78 
Bastrop. 32.02. cee 3, 385 1, 103 
Ben AE N E awk ae §, 273 1, 264 
SSGEAE 22 2a Bye oe eee 22, 310 15, 497 
OW IO. 5 2st Sy ee 8 oo E 8, 813 3, 012 
(Brazoria. 2st ses. aoe 4, 470 2, 765 
ERLO > pe ea hat aes 5, 006 2, 504 
Burleson: fos PE sa 2, 318 835 
Galdwell. 8c. SS eel 1, 785 481 
ASANO a es cee ae 1, 946 779 
(BED ERs Sie ee eR GMS Init 4, 332 947 
@Ghambers a usii a 876 339 
Chorokoai oo eo iaae 6, 447 986 
C ese a ae 2, 077 350 
@olorado.2 fc sesk ec oe 2, 567 1, 139 
ABTT. Dee Se SRE ONS ee te 54, 332 15, 626 
DawWion a aN A EA Eer oia 550 62 
Dontn aenn See 1, 362 231 
Poe Waitt. ec os eee 1, 975 349 
j 1 IRs Senge ee Ss) Deena 988 260 
AT EE 2 a ot Be ae 5, 841 1,711 
WE PS80 5 coe can cneeee dances 3, 139 1, 433 
Balissi.c nose a ea 4, 612 1, 934 
Fannine: _..danisancessavocuus 1, 851 638 
BRR ASL et Se er oS 2, 185 1, 244 
Fort Benes sas nccondodewcant 4, 437 858 
Rreostone. oie eee 3, 197 1, 495 
Galveston inean A A 15, 520 6, 490 
Gentales DEREDE ANT E SAAE 2, 134 896 
EEE go ti, BRNA MR Sa Piee A: 3, 892 1,117 
Greer. 20 ee cedars 8, 595 2, 398 
rime is oi eS 3, 427 767 
Gitadahupe dicsincsenessancans 2, 101 699 
Pata in ae vacusuncusanences 1, 815 827 
aS a > l D . cl neni senccusaneacs 96, 679 36, 654 
EU i AAE E , 840 3, 914 
IES A A r EAT IEE, 718 210 
Henderson... cc.ce-cscceedncn 2, 531 1, 403 
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TEXxAS—continued 


1950 po- | 1956 num- 
County tential Ne- | ber of Ne- 
gro voters | groes regis- 


tered 


TODO S T a a SE 1, 273 
S raaa i La ee RRENO L NONE CEN 26, 477 10, 567 
JONOON oon sou ccesu loge! 1, 048 370 
DONOR eee oe eck Sete ec as 144 
STA re Coa oe R A 4, 782 1, 274 
Pee ee re es akin oI E 4, 617 1,721 
Tavera ee te i es cue ole 1, 291 674 
PIGS Fa epee aa doe Suomen abe 1, 399 616 
TOO Ge ea Se awbe nee 2, 538 1, 426 
Mr aU Dr ho ee 3, 359 1, 626 
ATAOSEONG so i Sob Sena 8, 959 1, 894 
IPIND ETA Khe ee ke Le 4, 481 2, 016 
BVEGISGITRAT ee oh ks 13, 326 6, 038 
aAa To T AEN N 1,352 561 
OE SRE ya CT SETA 8, 086 913 
GUN OMEN she 2 ST ee 2, 787 1,174 
Bi a e ASC Me ae eg Ne 1, 258 1, 023 
Baht: VAONA E cee Seis 2, 735 1, 182 
Montgomery.............--.-- 3, 530 1, 361 
os PEA Ss A Soe 1, 529 422 
Nacogdoches:2i-.3.-- 0002022: 4, 378 2,015 
RUBIO A ENEE A LO kL SA EA 5, 574 1, 513 
MaE a A 0S t EE OARE E R ACET 1, 923 1,081 
NBO EE Ra A 5, 182 2, 684 
Orevigg eee ah ee 2, 558 1, 536 
area fe SRS CES Spd atte 3, 035 1, 264 
PO pace es Sete and 2, 624 913 
Potter Se ose er ce ceeke 2, 408 712 
Hed River see ee ee 2, 787 533 
Rovertsomicc so ee 4, 371 1,114 
HOCH Wal go oo oe cas 770 
Bite ee ge cw cuca 6, 614 
pl CE DN ANG TA RS aay ao ai 1, 198 
San Avonstine: oirein 1, 515 


AEE T DOARREN 


Percentage registered_....---.---.--.----------- 


‘Norp.—Texas has 254 counties. More than 
90 percent of the Negro population resides in 


the 95 counties listed here. The figures of po- 
tential Negro voters are compiled from the cen- 


sus. The numbers registered are from the 
Southern regional council. 
VIRGINIA 
1950 po- | 1956 num- 
County tential Ne-| ber of Ne- 
gro voters | groes regis- 
tered 
PTE T y Sonu OL Legace sem oe 6, 591 220 
A bemeriscie. secs ton o oe 2, 840 350 
Pe TN Eee pe i nn 1, 193 168 
BC Ll Bg Ne Ig I ae 1, 999 555 
EET t AAE Rie ot on A ae E 2, 854 546 
APPOLON i 1, 107 202 
PESTE IE r E IRATA a AOE, 4, 248 1, 185 
ETIO A I sca A TN 956 179 
A E AH ea PAR AE EAA E KE a 480 21 
aa ea Se, an Seen E EA OEE 2, 916 1, 066 
BD NE Gs ae EES eae ayia opal AE 79 12 
BOON coe ee SUL eee cae 
IBAIREN OR oie OU ie esc 5, 503 5 
ISIGNAMMI L208 Soucpecunonmmcnepl: | a nt Oe EAE E E p 
Buckingham) oso os os ene 2, 493 290 
Canmipbello cc A AEA E OaE EE, 3, 357 955 
CANO a a a haia 3, 086 406 
OBITOU otk cnet S EA e S 200 il 
GHIBTIOR ONY eaa aae dows se 1, 930 704 
CHINO fo) LeeLee 2, 702 284 
Ohesterfield 25.2.3... cus 4, 489 1, 150 
IAT ROL ecu swbdcacuwcanckeaasne 7 255 
Epa T R Np Ra 13) E SAA 
RETE n: Aria ERRE EE E 1, 907 452 
OE aT EE IA 1, 996 340 
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VIRGINIA—Continued 
1950 po- | 1956 nume 
County tential Ne- | ber of Ne- 
gro voters | groes regis- 
tered 

Dickenson ct ees oe 163 57 
Dinwiddies 2. ose 7, 879 395 

Elizabeth: City eos eh 6, 973 (9) 
ATE or dec OEN E S ADE 1, 594 126 
AES a dS SEAE A AEA R S mee , 563 1, 115 
L E o VNA EE E 2, 912 106 
POR BEEE EE ee EPEE 236 104 
A EEAS ET. AIEA A E E AEN 1, 301 82 
ERM ns a cocsencuekene = 1, 750 807 
FEENS SUOI cl NS See 214 48 
EA a SRR OS aS eg lipases S g 265 140 
Gioucesters. oo 2 es 1, 960 513 
FOGG EN Eo 2) re 2, 515 657 
GIaVsot cule ee loaduneeene 462 53 
Greene aero sie ee 857 87 
Greensville. soos. eee 4, 506 790 
BS LETS, UMRAO LY hie 8, 675 521 
TIADO VED oo eae a 3, 388 764 
ae o a A Cote T AR e Aa Te sae 3, 253 814 
ROOT YS oo oe ee 3, 474 400 
Tomando es ar ae 103 11 
EO D A YB Ed 0 Seneca a ete ND 3, 957 735 
James OiYes Saada 1, 590 330 
King and Queen.......-..-..- 1, 795 205 
ING FORO i o ae ee 987 325 
Ring William: 6s 0. oso e. 1, 888 1, 146 
Lancaster daa Tee aes 2, 015 415 
han I sep EAE PEAN PONR 257 97 
SOOO. oo Ee cee 2, 098 531 
Cnr, A HAs Alpe ARAL Paap 2, 602 361 
WANG DING 5.3 cacoxchnakeasne 2, 905 500 
Mn a Ss ee ios 976 79 
WeatnowW8 eaae An ASEENA 1, 139 150 
Mecklenburg...............--- 7, 655 335 
IV TA IORO KS cae Serene 1, 568 212 
Montgomery-........-...-..--- 959 465 
Nansemond: 3 teczc ce sec 8, 931 1, 148 
Nelson ool cate cousdunseas 1, 882 352 
Ow Kentesuo oa ee 1, 150 240 
NE 3) scccaeeocenencns 8, 898 1, 426 
Northampton: = oo 2a 3c 5, 105 529 
Northumberland__.......-.--- 2, 118 716 
NOtiOWAY!.2—- > see es 3, 607 655 
0) 212 eR s aN Pig et ys 1, 791 247 
Sg pe pe ee ire tes a ee age 313 110 
Pomi ee seu 626 80 
Pitts yaa ook ek ee ose 9, 271 502 
PROWDD- co o25 oo ee 1, 349 329 
Prince Edward.. sa 3, 468 725 
Prince George: 22 3, 129 175 
Prince William.. Ae, S ae meen ares 
Princess Anne... 1, 524 1, 800 
Pulaski-..__..- 1, 165 695 
Rappahannock 617 330 
Richmond. 1, 077 235 
Roanoke... 2, 321 539 
Rockbridge 1,211 345 
Rockingham- 78 
PO eea aa aE 370 75 
[ot Es VA EE E Gaal 3. 187 36 
Shenandoah..............-.... 231 75 
BTV tise coe ooo a See 289 82 
Southampton... .......-..-- 7, 972 575 
BDOS VANÍ- an owe cecet 1, 470 335 
Stand 322s Se 800 350 
a(t ig AETAT ena ras pee ES 1, 941 310 
Sussex se ee 4, 034 540 
TUAROWGN ito Ue een 1, 667 267 
WAITON sco Son owe ee NR 663 137 
Warwick 22 ee st rf oy.) Spe ieee 
Washington sci. cle 741 148 
Westmoreland..............-- 2, 285 331 
i Ee wie 1, 376 207 
WW VtNO 3 v2 ee ee Le 169 
VOL Epa co AUEREN D EEE ot 1, 699 607 

INDEPENDENT CITY 

Virginia Beach City_.......22-]-.20- 222. 100 
Warrick O%V ie eee iret Bo ere 868 
Alexandria City..............- 5, 129 1, 640 
Bristor Olty o a ee pa 704 110 
(Buea V isthe > ok eeaeee 148 29 
Charlottesville. ..........--.-- 3, 079 2,110 
CHOn POMC. eu ee ee 645 171 
Danvilles coos ose. Suess 6, 517 1, 448 
Fredericksburg_.......-.---.-- 1, 224 357 
IRE COR UU OE ee ee , 644 2, 087 
Harrisonburg. . 6-220. da ai 433 185 
Hopewell. os so ose els 917 350 
EVNA oe ee E E 6, 506 2, 506 
Martinsville; eona oan sa man. 2, 825 352 
Newport NeWsS--.------------- 11, 754 3, 341 
Nork e 0 eee 42, 028 9, 328 
PLOTO DURE. aona a Aana 9, 399 1, 407 
Fortgmouthi s- sss neces ces 19, 196 3, 444 
A ai ENEE EEY PE S 369 144 
STe ata Co. MAREEA rE EE o UG nee 48, 257 11, 569 
PESE E S s M N ANE 9, 420 2, 408 
South Norfolk_.......-...----- 1, 434 868 
Stanton sss oem 1, 397 285 
BOOT ee eae 3, 004 476 


1 Included with Hampton. 
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VIRGINIA—Continued 

1950 po- 1956 num- 

County tential Ne- | ber of Ne- 

: gro voters | groes regis- 

tered 
INDEPENDENT CITY—CON, 

Wiliamsbuarg. (occ. seen noe 569 93 
Winchester. 2522s cocosewere. 722 91 
ENOS awh ar niece a nd PRNES A Nagle; eo EES 15 
Colonial Heights_...-.-......- Clea da tose 
Ohesterfield: Court Hoase:. otek cous oel A 
Fall Ohoreh 23 a ae 90 42 
Waynesboro......-.----....-- 564 130 
Covington ose ee oe 310 
NOPLOlies cpenkncusvenauphesas he n 135 


1950 census, nonwhite 21 years of age and over.. 422, 670 
1956 number of Negroes registered_...--.-.----- 84, 931 
Pereont Tegistared. os aaa 


NOTE OF METHOD OF DETERMINING TOTALS 


Because of rounding, the 1950 potential 
Negro voter figures given on the State lists 
are not, in all cases, the same as the census 
figures. Therefore, in establishing the per- 
cent of Negroes registered, we have used the 
official census figures for the totals for non- 
whites 21 years of age and over, on the one 
hand, and the number as given on the State 
lists by the southern regional council for 
the number of registered voters on the other. 

The figures compiled by the southern re- 
gional council are the best figures available 
and while they may be criticized in some 
minor respects, there are no other more ex- 
act figures which are extant. 


REPORT TO THE JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON SELECTION OF JURORS, 1942 


USE OF KEYMEN IN RURAL AREAS 


If the present practice followed in many 
rural districts of asking individuals known 
as keymen to suggest names of persons 
who might be available for jury service is 
used, it should in all cases be coupled with 
the procedure, explained elsewhere in this 
report,’ of requiring the person whose name 
is so suggested to furnish a completed ques- 
tionnaire which will satisfy the jury com- 
mission that the nominee possesses the quali- 
fications which fit him to act as a juror. It 
would also seem advisable that the key- 
men asked to suggest names should be 
those citizens of the district who are most 
likely to be impartial and who are known 
to have a high sense of civic responsibility. 
This should be required particularly when 
the persons suggested by the keymen are 
not personally known to the court, the 
clerk, or the jury commissioner. City and 
town Officials, school authorities, ministers, 
doctors, and leading businessmen would 
seem to be the most likely sources for suit- 
able lists of names. It may also be well to 
consider the advisability of not calling too 
often upon the same persons to furnish 
names. By varying the sources of names it 
appears that a fair and qualified representa- 
tion of all the community is more likely to 
be obtained. 

X * * * * * 


It will be observed that under the letter 
of the law, all that the commissioners need 
do is alternately with the clerk to place 
names of qualified jurors in the box or 
wheel. However, the investigations of the 
committee show that most commissioners 
now do much more than that. Further, 
there are many districts where there is no 
pretense at literal compliance with the stat- 
utory requirement. The present activities 
and powers of the jury commissioners may 
be outlined somewhat as follows. 


1See p. 67, infra. 
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PROCURING NAMES 


The clerk and the jury commissioner 
sometimes acting jointly but more often 
independently of one another send letters 
requesting designated persons to recom- 
mend names of prospective jurors. Some- 
times compiled sources such as telephone 
and other directories, State jury lists, etc., 
are used. In many instances, names of per- 
sons known to the clerk or commissioner are 
placed upon the lists or into the box or 
wheel. Sometimes a combination of any 
2, or all 3 of these methods is used in 
securing the names of prospective jurors. 
Further discussion of the methods em- 
ployed in securing names appears in the 
section of this report dealing with the 
sources of names of prospective jurors.? 


PREPARATION OF NAMES FOR THE BOX 


After the names have been secured by 
these means some commissioners have them 
typewritten on cards. A few prepare the 
cards in longhand. Many have this work 
done by the clerical staff of the clerk’s 
office, but some use their personal clerical 
assistants. Usually the commissioner elim- 
inates the names of those he knows, or 
thinks, to be exempt or disqualified or un- 
desirable for jury service. Where letters 
requesting names of prospective jurors are 
sent jointly by the clerk and commissioner, 
or where the clerk and commissioner work 
together on other sources of names, they 
sometimes select names alternately, or the 
clerk will use half the alphabet and the 
commissioner the other half. 


[From the New York Times of June 7, 1957] 
JURY TRIAL 


The silent filibuster that has been going 
on all winter and spring against the adminis- 
tration’s mild civil-rights bill has now ended 
in the House, and formal debate on the 
measure has begun at last. The bill has a 
good chance of passing there; but even if it 
does it will come up against much tougher, 
and longer-winded, opposition in the Senate. 

Very different from the filibuster threat, 
and in some ways even more serious, is the 
jury-trial amendment that will be proposed 
as an addition to the bill in the House and 
that has already been added to it in the 
Senate version, which is still in committee. 
This amendment is the brainchild of the 
astute Senator Ervin of North Carolina; and 
there is no doubt that it has a specious ap- 
peal. But it is really a device to undermine 
one of the most important provisions of the 
pending bill. 

As introduced by the administration, the 
bill permits the Attorney General to seek 
injunctions in Federal court to prevent local 
Officials from denying voting or other civil 
rights to anyone. The Ervin amendment 
provides jury trial for persons cited for con- 
tempt for violating injunctions so issued. 
Since trial by jury is one of the great guar- 
anties of the individual against the power 
of the State, it may seem at first glance that 
this is only a reasonable effort to insure 
that justice is done. 

But actually it is a means to block. en- 
forcement of the court decree either until 
it is too late to do any good or indefinitely— 
inasmuch as few if any southern juries 
would he likely to approve Federal action in 
such cases. Jury trial for contempt cita- 
tions under the circumstances envisaged in 
the civil rights bill is not and never has been 
a normal legal procedure. As Senator CASE 
of New Jersey pointed out yesterday, none 
of the Southern States in the forefront of 
the effort to defeat the right-to-vote legis- 
lation has a provision for jury trial in con- 
tempt cases of the kind here involved. 

The procedure envisaged in this bill is 
designed primarily not to punish an official 


2 See pp. 13-30, supra. 
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for committing a crime, but to prevent him 
from committing a crime. The court’s right 
to punish him for ignoring that kind of 
restraint is an expression of the authority of 
the court itseli—an authority which, in 
Chief Justice Taft’s words alluded to by 
President Eisenhower, “is essential unless 
we are prepared to embrace anarchy.” 

Nearly 2 months ago Senator Douetas of 
Illinois entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD a detailed and interesting brief on 
this whole subject, pointing out that the 
jury-trial amendment is not only meant to 
hamstring enforcement of the law but may 
well be unconstitutional itself. It would 
“deny to the Government of the United 
States its duty and its power to give the 
citizen effective protection in his right to 
vote and in his fundamental rights to equal 
protection and liberty and security under 
law.” 


[From the Ogden Standard-Examiner of 
June 3, 1957] 


OUTCRY FOR JURIES 


A pertinent provision in the civil rights 
bills, which President Eisenhower’s adminis- 
tration is hoping to see passed, calls for 
punishment for those adjudged in contempt 
of court for denying civil rights to any 
person. 

Many southerners are doing their best to 
prevent passage of civil-rights legislation and 
one of the delaying tactics is their demand 
that those accused of being in contempt shall 
be given jury trials, although contempt is 
not an offense usually tried by a jury. 

One of the best answers to the southern 
argument, in our opinion, was made last week 
in the Senate by Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, Illinois, who insists that the Negro 
will not get civil rights in the South if the 
jury trial demand is met. 

“In the first place,” Doveras said, “the 
selection of jurors can be manipulated so 
that only those jurors will be chosen who 
will not convict a white man for preventing 
a Negro from voting. It is possible there- 
fore to get just about the kind of jury the 
community wants. Furthermore, when the 
jurors have completed their work they go 
back into communities in which they live. 
If they have brought in a verdict supporting 
a Federal judge in an injunction matter pro- 
tecting the Negroes’ right to vote, they know 
they will be exposed to economic pressure 
and possibly even physical violence.” 

To the shame of the South, what the Sen- 
ator says is true. Although the Federal 
judges in the South are all southerners, the 
South will not trust them, knowing the 
judges will defend and enforce civil rights 
for Negroes as well as others, 


[From the Philadelphia Enquirer of June 5, 
1957] 


NEw SETBACK FOR CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


In their stubborn fight to prevent the pas- 
sage of any civil-rights legislation that 
would really work to. protect minorities, 
southern Congressmen have put forward 
various proposals which appear to stem from 
a high-minded concern for the rights of 
others. 

The latest is the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the administration civil-rights 
measure which would guarantee jury trials 
to those accused of violating Federal court 
injunctions against denial of civil rights. 

On the surface, this may look fine. The 
majority of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
which voted for the amendment advanced 
all manner of arguments in favor of the 
right of trial by jury. 

But what the Senators—mostly southern- 
ers—did not say is that it would be difficult 
if not impossible, to get a conviction from 
southern juries of anyone accused of deny- 
ing the right of a Negro to vote. In other 
words, a law with this trial-by-jury provi- 
sion in it wouldn’t work in the States where 
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it is most needed. It would be a meaning- 
less gesture. 

The administration, in preparing its bill, 
provided that persons charged with denying 
voting rights to any person in violation of 
Federal court injunctions should be tried by 
Federal judges. This was not dreamed up 
simply to get around jury trials. It followed 
@ well-established legal practice of trial by 
judges alone in contempt proceedings. And 
the southern foes of civil rights have not 
seen fit to challenge this practice until they 
could serve their own purposes by doing so. 

Since the civil-rights bill was introduced at 
the beginning of the current session of Con- 
gress, it has run into one obstruction after 
another. Only now, after 5 months, is a bill 
ready to be debated on the floor of the 
House. In the Senate, it has not been ap- 
proved finally by the Judiciary Committee 
and Chairman EASTLAND, an all-out sup- 
porter of racial discrimination, is in no hurry 
to complete action on it. 

The fight is not over. But unless the Re- 
publicans and the northern Democrats vig- 
orously counter these southern maneuvers, 
the result is liabie to be no civil-rights legis- 
lation at all, or a bill which will have little 
practical effect in protecting minority rights 
in the South. 


[From New York Times of May 5, 1957] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: To Try CIVIL RIGHTS 
CASE—OPPOSITION TO JURY AS DEVICE To 
DEFEAT PROGRAM IS BACKED 


(EDITOR’S NoTte.—The writer of the follow- 
ing letter has served as legal adviser to 
UNRRA and to the U. N. Secretariat, and 
was United States Reporter at Congresses of 
Comparative Law at The Hague and in Lon- 
don. He is professor of law at Tulane Uni- 
versity.) 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

Warren Olney 3d, the Assistant Attorney 
General, is justified in condemning bills 
now pending in the Congress which require 
jury trials in contempt of court cases. These 
cases arise from the National Government’s 
proposed legislation to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to bring civil suits in instances 
of threatened violations of voting rights and 
of other constitutionally guaranteed civil 
rights. 

The proceedings in the project of the 
National Government would be “suits in 
equity” which would not require jury trials. 
but the counterproposals that there be jury 
trials in such civil “suits in equity” come, as 
Mr. Olney describes it, from “opponents of 
more effective enforcement of the constitu- 
tional prohibitions against official discrimi- 
nation based on race or color.” 

He says that a “disastrous” effect of the 
proposals to require jury trials in such cases 
“would be to give juries ‘the completely 
novel power’ to substitute their interpreta- 
tion of the Federal Constitution and laws for 
that of the Federal judges.” 


JURY SYSTEM IN SOUTH 


The opposition of Mr. Olney to the use of 
juries in civil liberties cases arising in 
equity is not a contradiction. It may be 
readily explained and understood in the light 
of the general repressive conditions prevail- 
ing in most of the South today, the conse- 
quences of which are that requirements and 
presuppositions for the administration of the 
jury system do not exist. 

The jury system cannot flourish if the 
jury is not free from fear and if it cannot 
make objective determinations. 

The introduction of the jury into equity 
activity, when it is not constitutionally re- 
quired, under the social circumstances 
which obtain in most of the South at pres- 
ent would, as Mr. Olney says, be a clever 
device to nullify civil rights legislation. In- 
deed, it would pass off arbitrary determina- 
tions as determinations made under the rule 
of law. 
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You will recall that a bifurcation existed 
between common law and equity in the his- 
tory of English law. The jury system ob- 
tained at law, but did not in equity. 

The Attorney General is wise in invoking 
institutions of the civil law, such as equity, 
to secure constitutional rights of the Negro 
people which have been denied for almost 
a century, and which have been nullified in 
much of the South despite the recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

SUPPORTERS OF EQUALITY 


The southern racists not only seek to in- 
timidate the Negro, but also to silence the 
white people who recognize the equality of 
the Negro, who support the authority of the 
Supreme Court, and who give their primary 
allegiance to the Nation. Against these 
forces the southern racists have directed a 
cold terror, the force of which perhaps has 
not yet been appreciated elsewhere in the 
United States. 

Under such circumstances of intimidation 
and fear which prevail throughout most of 
the South today civil rights legislation 
would be negated if enforcement thereof 
were entrusted to juries functioning in the 
midst of the cold terror. The situation 
which now exists in most of the South re- 
calls the situation in feudal England, which 
explains in part the emergence of English 
equity. 

Similar conditions of cold terror in the 
South today also justify the use of equity 
for the enforcement of certain civil rights 
of the Negro in an area of law where there is 
no question of constitutional guaranty of 
trial by jury. 

You are correct, therefore, in writing in 
your editorial of April 26 that the proposed 
legislation of the National Government “is 
essentially moderate legislation, but its pas- 
sage could have profound effects in extend- 
ing a real equality of citizenship to the 
Negro in many parts of the country where 
equality does not now exist.” 

MITCHELL FRANKLIN, 

New ORLEANS, LA., April 30, 1957. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield the floor. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1958—AMENDMENT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit, on behalf of myself, the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
and the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas] an amendment proposed to be 
offered to H. R. 7665, the military appro- 
priation bill, when it comes before the 
Senate. 

The amendment which I am submit- 
ting will be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, where it will be my 
purpose, and the purpose of its support- 
ers, to lay before the committee reasons 
why we believe the amendment should be 
adopted. 

Let me say for the Record that after 
the passage of the National Security Act 
of 1947, which was the act that under- 
took first to unify the military services 
of the United States, there were con- 
stant attempts to bring about unification 
in the services of supply. 

The Department of the Army, the De- 
partment of the Navy, and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force each has its own 
procurement division. It has been 
pointed out over and over again that 
these three different procurement serv- 
ices in the three different departments 
of defense exercise an overlapping juris- 
diction and cause the purchase of more 
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material of common supply for the mili- 
tary forces than is actually needed to 
provide the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force with the materials, the food, the 
clothing, and the various other supplies 
which are needed. 

This matter has been under investiga- 
tion during the past 10 years by various 
committees of both the Senate and the 
House, under the leadership of Repre- 
sentative BONNER, who headed a sub- 
committee investigating a part of this 
problem, under the leadership of Repre- 
sentative HEBERT, of Louisiana, under the 
leadership of Representative Harpy, and 
under the leadership of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHnson], the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Senate, investigat- 
ing the armed services, handled an in- 
vestigation of this matter. 

Bills were introduced, and objections 
were made to the bills in the depart- 
ment; but finally, in 1952, when I was 
chairman of the Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, I brought about 
the enactment of a rider which has since 
been known as the O’Mahoney rider, a 
legislative rider on the appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1953. The rider is known as 
section 638 of the Defense Appropriation 
Act of that year, and it reads as follows: 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, and for the purpose of achieving an 
efficient, economical, and practical operation 
of an integrated supply system designed to 
meet the needs of the military departments 
without duplicating or overlapping of either 
operations of functions, no officer or agency 
in or under the Department of Defense, after 
the effective date of this section, shall obli- 
gate any funds for procurement, production, 
warehousing, distribution of supplies or 
equipment or related supply management 
functions, except in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Defense. 

(b) This section shall be effective 60 days 
after the approval of this act. 


At the time the amendment was 
adopted and the provision was written 
into law, it was assumed to be sufficiently 
plain and explicit to make sure that the 
various supply and procurement sys- 
tems of the three parts of the military 
forces would be unified. I am sorry to 
say that has not been the fact. The 
three services are still competing with 
one another. That is soin the face of the 
conclusions reached by the various in- 
vestigating committees of Congress, in 
the face of the action by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and in the face of the 
action by Congress, supported by the 
signature of the President, in passing the 
bill containing the so-called O’Mahoney 
rider. 

The Hoover Commission, through its 
task forces, has been most diligent in 
recent years and months in pointing out 
that the purpose of the law is being 
utterly disregarded. Perhaps I should 
not say “utterly”; perhaps there has been 
some attempt to bring about the elimi- 
nation of overlapping and waste by co- 
operation among the departments, but 
the overlapping purchases are still a 
great source of waste. 

Only this year, when the House was 
holding its hearings on the Defense Ap- 
propriation bill for 1958, I found, in the 
first part of the hearings, this exchange 
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between Mr. SHEPPARD, of California, 
who is on the committee, and General 
Twining, head of the Air Force. This 
extract from the hearings was sent to me 
by the able leader of the majority in the 
House, Representative JoHN McCor- 
MACK, Of Massachusetts, who has also 
called attention in the House to the 
economies which can be obtained if only 
we can bring about observance of the 
law. I read this extract from page 1070 
of Part I of the Defense Department 
hearing in the House: 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Having had an opportunity 
to review the respective missions that are as- 
signed to the Army, Air Force, and Navy, 
have you any suggestion to make at this time 
that you think would be beneficial to the 
security of this Nation that has not hereto- 
fore been discussed? I am not referring to 
the dollar aspect now. I am referring to the 
mechanism of the military and all of its 
complexities as you have the ability to an- 
alyze it? 

General TWINING. That is a pretty big 
question. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I know it is, and that is why 
I am asking you about it. 

General TWINING. I think the things that 
we can do we have already started to do. I 
think it is important that the services be 
brought closer together, and each should 
learn to trust the other more and we should 
make mutual use of such facilities as the 
other may have to help the overall operation. 
In other words, we must have mutual trust 
and confidence between the services to sup- 
port each other, instead of trying to accom- 
plish the whole task independently. This 
we must avoid. We are making strides in 
that direction, but I think there is more 
room for improvement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to compliment you 
on that comment; it is a very constructive 
observation on your part. I do believe you 
could use that admonishment to all 
branches of the services and not address it 
to any particular branch. 

General TWINING. That is correct. 


Mr. President, this is precisely what 
the sponsors of the amendment are at- 
tempting to do. In drafting the amend- 
ment, in cooperation with the task force 
of the Hoover Commission, I have sought 
not to eliminate section 638 of the Appro- 
priations Act of 1953, but to strengthen 
it, to make it more effective, and to make 
it mandatory upon the Secretary of De- 
fense that he take immediately the steps 
which are necessary if we are, at last, to 
succeed in having the three agencies act 
as one in the purchase of supplies which 
all need alike. 

Mr. President, there was published in 
the Hoover Commission Task Force Re- 
port on Food and Clothing for April 1955, 
a history of the progress of the attempt 
to bring about this economy. Section 3, 
beginning on page 84, is entitled “Back- 
ground From the Standpoint of Con- 
gress.” This history takes up pages 84, 
85, 86, and 87. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
tract from the Hoover Commission task 
force report be printed as a part of my 
remarks in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION III. BACKGROUND FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF CONGRESS 

An evaluation of the organizational struc- 
ture of the subsistence supply systems within 
the Department of Defense could not be 
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completely made without reviewing the ex- 
tensive Congressional hearings, designed to 
bring about a more effective and efficient 
supply management program for all common 
items. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Korean 
hostilities, the Congress became concerned 
over how well the Department of Defense 
was marshaling the Nation’s resources under 
the industrial mobilization program. Among 
others, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Congress- 
men Harpy, HÉBERT, and BONNER headed the 
subcommittee investigating various facets 
of this problem. The Bonner subcommittee 
of the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee devoted its attention to Federal Sup- 
ply Management with particular emphasis on 
the military aspects. This subcommittee, in 
its report of June 27, 1951, covered, among 
other problems, the legislative framework 
for Military Supply Management and had 
this to say: 

“In the public mind, unification of the 
Armed Forces was achieved by the National 
Security Act of 1947. An evaluation of the 
field operations under this act and its later 
amendments shows that unification, from a 
standpoint of military supply, rests largely 
on paper.” 

The subcommittee vigorously complained 
in the same report about each department 
manning and operating a supply system for 
common items and pointed out that “should 
the Air Force be permitted to organize and 
operate its own supply systera, the Depart- 
ment of Defense would be underwriting a 
program of triplication rather than the uni- 
fication sought in part at least by the act of 
1947.” 

Further investigations by the Bonner sub- 
committee in the fall of 1951 disclosed that 
the Air Force was continuing to build a 
separate supply system for common-use 
items. In the winter of 1952, the Hardy and 
Hébert subcommittees also held hearings 
which reported disturbing facts to Congress 
concerning certain phases of military supply 
operations. The former committee reported 
on the deficiencies in the purchase functions, 
especially in the category of automotive ma- 
teriel, and the latter reported on duplication 
and inefficiencies in the procurement, stand- 
ardization, and cataloging fields. As a re- 
sult of these investigations, which appeared 
to confirm the generally held Congressional 
opinion that the Defense Department was 
guilty of waste and extravagance, the atti- 
tude of Congress is clearly demonstrated in 
the following excerpts from the Senate de- 
bate on June 28 and 30, 1952. 

Senator PAuL Dovctas introduced, on the 
floor of the Senate, a bill identical to that 
previously introduced by Representative 
Bonner on the floor of the House, H. R. 
7391, as an amendment to the Appropriation 
Act for the Department of Defense: “to pro- 
mote economy and efficiency through reor- 
ganization and integration of supply and 
service activities within and among the 
military departments.” Under the proposed 
bill, the functions of the Munitions Board 
would be transferred to an Under Secretary 
of Defense for Supply Management who 
would be responsible to: 

“(a) Develop standardized procedures and 
forms and service function; 

“(b) Eliminate duplication and overlap- 
ping within and among the supply activities 
of the military departments in the fields 
of production, procurement, warehousing, 
and distribution; 

“(c) Establish and operate depots for com- 
mon items and other common supply and 
service installations throughout the United 
States; 

“(d) Develop unified logistics organiza- 
tions overseas; 

“(e) Establish and operate a program to 
systematize scrap recovery, redistribution of 
excess material and surplus disposal, and 
coordinate such programs with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and with those of other 
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departments and agencies of the Government 
having responsibilities in those fields; 

“(f) Develop plans for recruitment and 
training of a professional corps of supply 
personnel within the Department of De- 
fense.” 

Senator SALTONSTALL entered into the de- 
bate and said: 

“When the unification bill was passed in 
1947, the amendment which the Senator is 
now proposing was considered. It was one 
of those steps which the committee felt it 
did not want to take at that time. It felt 
it should not go that far in concentrating 
so much power in the Secretary of Defense. 
That was one of the problems which Secre- 
tary Forrestal had confronting him. Times 
have changed, and conditions have changed. 
Personally, I think there is considerable 
merit in what the Senator from Illinois is 
proposing. I want the record to show that 
I join with the Senator from Texas in sug- 
gesting that the Senator introduce a bill on 
the subject in January, and pursue it, so 
that the Unification Act may be amended 
somewhat along the lines the Senator from 
Illinois proposes. I believe it should be 
amended.” 

Senator O’MaHONEY concluded the debate 
by accepting the suggestion of Senators LYN- 
DON JOHNSON and SALTONSTALL, and obtaining 
the concurrence of Senator Dovucuas, in the 
following statement: 

“I wish to say to the Senator from Illinois 
that the Subcommittee on Defense Produc- 
tion was unanimous in its feeling that the 
principle of the Bonner amendment should 
be enacted into law. But the committee was 
aware of the fact that it could not be en- 
acted into law on an appropriation bill. I 
want the Senator to know that personally 
I have consulted with the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. I spoke to both of them and told 
them that the economy measure must be 
carried through. At the same time, I recog- 
nize the fact that the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House are 
entitled as a matter of right to have the op- 
portunity to examine into the far-reaching 
changes which would be made in unifica- 
tion.” 

Accordingly, as an interim measure, sec- 
tion 638 to the Defense Appropriation Act, 
or what is commonly known as the 
O’Mahoney rider was substituted for H. R. 
7391, and adopted. It provided that: 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, and for the purpose of achieving an 
efficient, economical, and practical operation 
of an integrated supply system designed to 
meet the needs of the military departments 
without duplicating or overlapping of either 
operations of functions, no officer or agency 
in or under the Department of Defense, after 
the effective date of this section, shall obli- 
gate any funds for procurement, production, 
warehousing, distribution of supplies or 
equipment or related supply management 
functions, except in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Defense. 

*(b) This section shall be effective 60 days 
after the approval of this act.” 

The proposed Douglas bill was not resub- 
mitted to the new 83d Congress, primarily 
because of the realinement of Congressional 
committees and the apparent desire on the 
part of Congress to give the new adminis- 
tration an opportunity to become oriented. 
The Riehlman subcommittee, which under- 
took the work of the former Bonner subcom= 
mittee, held hearings, however, on May 11, 
12, and 20, and June 16, 1953, to determine 
what steps have been taken by the Defense 
Department to improve military supply 
management since the enactment of the 
O’Mahoney amendment. Their report on 
these hearings stated that: 

“It is the conclusion of the subcommittee 
that the good intentions expressed by the 
various directives and by the O’Mahoney 
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amendment have brought about only a slight 
degree of progress although it believes that 
the regulations and directives were well 
conceived.” 

The subcommittee’s general conclusions 
were as follows: 

“The subcommittee concludes that prog- 
ress in the improvement of military supply 
management is distinguished by an inordi- 
nate slowness. 

“The departments, on the one hand, agree 
unanimously with the need for carrying out 
the basic regulations for supply management 
improvement. On the other hand, they in- 
sist on further committee studies, dwell on 
the consequences of a ‘fourth service of sup- 
ply,’ insist that the departments must im- 
prove themselves first and allege that the 
regulations really apply to another service. 
In the meantime they proceed as rapidly 
as possible to revise their present stock man- 
agement systems, each in its own pattern, 
thus actually widening the differences in the 
very areas where they should be brought into 
harmony. 

“The subcommittee has heard the familiar 
testimony of agreement by the department 
representatives with certain policies which 
must be implemented. It has heard many 
admissions of the present weaknesses of the 
departmental supply systems. It has heard 
the promises that before another year passes, 
things will be under control. The printed 
hearings of Congressional investigations are 
fraught with testimony of this kind. This 
has been equally true of the testimony before 
the Bonner subcommittee of the 82d Con- 
gress. 

“Secretaries of the military departments 
have come and gone. New Congresses and 
Congressional committees take up the cudgels 
in behalf of more efficient Government oper- 
ations. There is even a new administration 
which promises to create a top level organi- 
zation with a reassignment of delegated pow- 
ers to provide more effective action. The one 
constant in this great amount of activity is 
the uniformed forces, each dedicated to the 
preservation of its own systems and proced- 
ures. 

“This devotion to duty and to the creation 
of a service esprit de corps, is particularly 
laudable in strategic and tactical operations. 
A blind loyalty to the separately adminis- 
tered theory as applied to the business 
phases of military operations, however, can 
be costly and wasteful. It is hoped that a 
bold philosophy of the administration’s As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense can provide an 
enlightened and businesslike guidance to as- 
sure the Nation that it is getting maximum 
military security with a minimum of waste 
due to poor management.” 

The subcommittee’s hope did not, however, 
materialize for despite the intent of Con- 
gress and in fact the actual law of the land, 
as expressed in the O’Mahoney rider, the 
Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics, 
in complete disregard of Department of De- 
fense Directive 4000.8 that was issued in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the law, 
published a policy statement on November 
13, 1953, with respect to an integrated supply 
system for common-use items, which stated 
in part: 

“The experience of the military depart- 
ments indicates that in order to reduce sup- 
ply problems to manageable proportion, 
emphasis at this time would be more advan- 
tageously directed toward greater efficiency 
within individual departmental supply sys- 
tems and supply management functions, 
development of fiscal procedural means for 
effective and economical cross servicing 
among the military services, and the closest 
practicable coordination of departmental 
supply systems. Future supply studies will 
not be confined to a review and analysis of a 
category of materiel, but will be directed 
toward the accomplishment of the forego- 
ing principles on the basis of placing first 
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things first. In addition, in line with the 
policy of this office to remain out of opera- 
tions, the responsibility for conducting 
studies as they are required will be delegated 
to the military departments. Since the di- 
rective setting up the supply studies is not 
in conformity with this approach, it is ac- 
cordingly being rescinded.” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
full text of the amendment which I have 
already submitted be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment, submitted by Mr. 
O’Manoney (for himself, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
and Mr. Dovcias) was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. O’MaHoney (for himself, Mr. CHAVEZ 
and Mr. DoucLtas) to the bill (H. R. 7665) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1958, and for other purposes, viz: At the 
proper place in the bill insert the following 
new section: 

“Src. —. For the purpose of achieving an 
efficient, economical, and practical integrated 
supply system designed to meet the needs of 
the military departments without duplica- 
tion or overlapping of either operations or 
functions, the President, within 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this act, 
shall submit to the Congress his recommen- 
dations for a civilian managed agency, to be 
under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary of Defense, which shall be respon- 
sible for the procurement, production, ware- 
housing, distribution of supplies or equip- 
ment, standardization of inventory control 
and other supply management functions for 
common supply items other than combat 
equipment, material, and directly related 
combat items.” 

At the proper place in the bill insert the 
following new section: 

“Src. —. Section 638 of the Department 
of Defense Appropriation Act, 1953, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 638. (a) Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall take such actions as are neces- 
sary to achieve economy, efficiency, and ef- 
fectiveness in noncombatant services, activi- 
ties, and operations through the elimination 
of overlapping, duplication, and waste with- 
in and among the agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

“*(b) The Secretary of Defense, in order 
to provide for the effective accomplishment 
of this section, is hereby authorized from 
time to time to transfer, combine, and co- 
ordinate noncombatant services, activities, 
and operations within the Department of 
Defense. 

“<(c) The Secretary of Defense is further 
authorized to transfer such property, rec- 
ords, and personnel and such unexpended 
balances (available or to be made available) 
of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds of the military departments, as he 
deems necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.’ ” 


CLAIM OF CHRISTOFFER HAN- 
NEVIG — CONVENTION BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND NOR- 
WAY 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 185) 

to implement the convention between 

the United States and Norway for dis- 
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position of the claim against the United 
States on behalf of Christoffer Han- 
nevig. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
pending business is Calendar No. 378, 
House Joint Resolution 185, which is a 
noncontroversial measure. 

The pending joint resolution would 
confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to adjudicate a 
claim of Christoffer Hannevig of Norway 
against the United States, based on the 
requisition of certain properties by agen- 
cies of the United States Government 
during the First World War. 

The validity of this claim has been 
consistently denied by the United States 
Government. Because the matter was a 
source of longstanding irritation be- 
tween the United States and Norway, 
however, a convention was concluded, 
effective as of November 9, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1798), under which it was agreed that 
the Hannevig claim would be referred to 
the Court of Claims, with possible appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court, in 
the event that the two governments were 
unable to reach a settlement by diplo- 
matic procedures. 

Such procedures having reached an 
impasse, article II of the convention 
has come into operation. Under that 
article, it was specifically recognized 
that the provisions for reference of the 
claim to American courts would be ‘“‘sub- 
ject to authorization by the Congress of 
the United States.” The present joint 
resolution, therefore, has as its purpose 
the enactment of the requisite legislative 
authorization to enable the United 
States to comply with an international 
obligation assumed in the treaty. In 
other words, Senate Joint Resolution 64 
merely gives effect to the procedures con- 
templated by the Senate when it origi- 
pica gave its approval to the Conven- 

ion. 

House Joint Resolution 185, the com- 
panion bill, was approved by the House 
of Representatives on May 20, 1957. 

The amount of the claim for which re- 
covery will be sought before the Court of 
Claims consists of $25 million in prin- 
cipal, together with interest computed 
from 1917 at the rate of 6 percent. The 
claim is predicated upon losses sustained 
by Hannevig as a result of requisition 
orders affecting property interests which 
Hannevig is alleged to have had in cer- 
tain ship construction and operating 
companies during World War I. 

Despite its belief that the legal basis 
of the claim is very doubtful, the De- 
partment of State is anxious to have the 
issues adjudicated and disposed of once 
and for all by our courts to remove the 
case as a continuous irritation between 
the United States and Norway, and to 
comply with our obligation under the 
1948 convention. 

In my opinion, passage of this bill will 
contribute to more harmonious relations 
between the United States and Norway, 
and I therefore commend it to the Sen- 
ate. 

I may add, Mr. President, that Senate 
Joint Resolution 64, the companion bill, 
is on the calendar as Calendar No. 376. 
It is identical with the House-passed 
resolution, and has been reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand this bill 
has been cleared with the minority side. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It has been 
cleared, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 185) to implement the 
convention between the United States 
and Norway for disposition of the claim 
against the United States on behalf of 
Christoffer Hannevig. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the preamble is agreed to. 

Without objection, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 64 is indefinitely postponed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1958 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 416, H. R. 
6500, the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. This bill is not to be acted 
upon today, I may say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6500) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 6500) which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 


ADDRESS BY GEN. LAURIS NORSTAD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
life and career of Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
the supreme allied commander of Eu- 
rope, has been of particular interest to 
the people of Minnesota. General Nor- 
stad is a native Minnesotan of whom his 
predecessor General Gruenther once 
said: 

He has one of the keenest strategic minds 
in the world today. 


Over the past weekend, Minnesota has 
been honored with the return of this na- 
tive son to deliver the commencement 
address at St. Olaf College in Northfield 
yesterday. General Norstad was award- 
ed an honorary doctor of laws degree by 
St. Olaf College. While on the campus, 
he himself awarded commissions to the 
members of the ROTC group at St. Olaf. 

Mr. President, I wish to join with 
fellow Minnesotans in expressing thanks 
to General Norstad for his willingness to 
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return to his native State to honor us 
by his presence and inspire us by his 
message. 

General Norstad’s commencement 
address was entitled “NATO: Plan for 
Peace.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this address, as well as an 
article about General Norstad’s visit 
which appears in this morning’s Minne- 
apolis Tribune, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NATO: PLAN FOR PEACE 


(Remarks by Gen. Lauris Norstad, supreme 
‘allied commander, Europe, at the com- 
mencement exercises St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., Sunday, June 9, 1957) 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS 
ALLIED POWERS EUROPE, 
Paris, France. 

The honors which St. Olaf College is 
according us today are doubled for me by the 
fact that I share them with this graduating 
class. My emotions are particularly engaged 
because of my family’s many associations 
here, and because as a boy I knew this 
school, this city, and this countryside. My 
roots are deep in Minnesota. If it had not 
been for the turn of events that sent me to 
West Point, I would have followed other 
members of my family to St. Olaf, and felt 
with you the pride and affection that 
thoughts of one’s old school always en- 
gender. 

‘Before leaving my post at SHAPE, I long 
considered what I would say to you. It oc- 
curred to me that your class of 1957 is being 
graduated 12 years after the Second World 
War, whereas my class of 1930 was gradu- 
ated 12 years after the First World War—the 
war that had been fought, so my generation 
was told, to end all wars. This coincidence 
led me to compare our situation then with 
yours now. In my judgment, you have the 
better of it—and by an impressive margin. 

To be sure, the 27 years between my 
graduation and yours—one generation—may 
seem long, as science teaches us to measure 
progress. But I can assure you, from my 
own experience, that 27 years seem but an 
instant where fundamental changes in na- 
tional outlook are involved. 

The June when I was graduated fell a 
few months after the great financial crash 
which ushered in a worldwide depression and 
marked the end of an era. The year of the 
crash—1929—was the year of the Kellogg- 
Briand Treaty, whereby great nations 
renounced war forever. The year the depres- 
sion began—1930—was the year of the Lon- 
don Treaty, whereby the major victors of 
World War I agreed to reduce their most 
powerful weapon, their naval armaments. 
The irony is, 1930 also saw the emergence of 
Hitler, whose Nazis then scored their first 
important success at the polls. Democracy 
had already lost the day in Italy, and in the 
Far East the war clouds were gathering. Be- 
fore another year was out, Japan would at- 
tack China through Manchuria. Thus, 
almost at the very hour that one-half of the 
world was taking its first tentative steps to- 
ward lasting peace, the other half was setting 
its grim course toward war. 

How did my generation face this dichot- 
omy? Yours could say we did so with 
pious hope rather than with realism. And 
you would be right. But, in justice to my 
class of 1930, what is so plain now was 
not so then—that our American policy of 
isolation and avoidance of international re- 
sponsibilities was more appropriate to the 
small nation we had until recently been than 
to the first-class world power we had ac- 
tually become. 

The class of 1930 was brought up in a 
country fianked by vast oceans and by 
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friendly neighbors. Even at that late hour 
and in the very shadow of the outer world’s 
rancor and fear, we saw no reason to chal- 
lenge the national credo that America’s free- 
dom and the prosperous harvest we fully 
expected to reap again were providentially 
insulated from the surging disorders of other 
continents. 

Alas, that’s how it was with us. And, in 
course of time, our bitter harvest included, 
along with the material prosperity, the 
frightful war that afflicted your childhood. 

Let me now explain why I view your sit- 
uation, your prospects, with optimism. As 
with us, a menace confronts you, too—the 
menace of communism, whether overtly 
armed or insidious. You are more fortunate 
than we were because you are aware of 
your danger—it has been branded for you. 
Equally important, that part of the world 
which thinks as we do is keeping watch 
against the threat. With the rest of the 
Free World, the United States has closed 
ranks against it. Best of all, from your 
point of view, the idea of outlawing war, 
which in my generation was no more than 
a hopeful and idealistic abstraction, has 
taken on a more meaningful form. Our 
power today is in place, alongside that of 
our many allies and friends, to keep war 
from happening. 

Here, then, is the essential difference be- 
tween your generation and mine. You start 
in an era of unequalled prosperity. There 
is, to be sure, an outer danger, but it has 
been recognized, and many nations stand 
with us to keep it from breaking loose upon 
the world. This does not mean that you 
will necessarily have an easy time. In some 
ways, your problems may be much harder 
than ours because the world, by reason of 
the new interrelationships of nations, has 
grown more complex. But at least you know 
what you are up against; and ready at hand, 
for your enlightened use, are the means for 
nourishing those values which St. Olaf has, 
I am sure, taught you to cherish—the ideas 
of freedom under justice. 

What first turned us from the Old view- 
point to the new? What made us now 
recognize for the first time the interests, the 
responsibilities we shared with like-minded 
nations? The answer is, the enemy—an 
enemy who had been our ally. 

When World War II ended, our only wish 
was to bring the troops home. While we 
were so doing, while we were dismantling 
the greatest war machine in history, while 
we were scrapping airplanes, tanks and ships 
by the thousands and tens of thousands, we 
suddenly discovered that the Soviets, far 
from scrapping their weapons, too, were 
holding fast to them, developing new ones, 
and stockpiling them. 

What roused us to the Soviet’s perfidy was 
no one action, but a series—the threats 
against Iran, Greece, Turkey, and Berlin, 
one following hard upon the other. Our 
first counter was to offer the shelter of the 
Truman doctrine to Turkey and Greece. 
Next, when the Soviets wantonly blockaded 
Berlin, we improvised the airlift and broke 
the blockade. Finally, and most important- 
ly, in April 1949, Western nations, we among 
them, signed the pact that brought to life 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
what we call NATO. 

But the Soviet threat, as it materialized, 
had two edges. Those actions of ours that 
I have cited were devised to blunt the mili- 
tary edge. No less dangerous was the eco- 
nomic edge, for communism breeds in pov- 
erty and stagnation. The buckler we now 
presented was the Marshall plan. It was 
broad; it was strong; it was unique. It was 
also effective. Thanks to its protection, 
Western Europe’s recovery from the almost 
mortal wounds of war was rapid, spectacular. 

Thus, we Americans were astonished to 
find that, in the space of a few years, we had 
climbed down from our tower of isolation- 
ism to the common ground of international 
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cooperation. We had helped to organize the 
United Nations and had joined it. And the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. And 
the Australia-New Zealand-United States 
Pact. And the Organization of the Ameri- 
can States. The Baghdad Pact we also 
helped to organize, though we are not full 
members. 

Traditionally, our Middle West has been 
isolationist. Myself a middle westerner, I 
shared our general astonishment—and, later, 
our pride—at how far our country had moved 
forward into the world. What impresses 
me most today about our move is that it was 
a response not to any partisan or parochial 
stimulus, but to the will of the American . 
people as a whole. From the Truman doc- 
trine to the Eisenhower doctrine, what we 
have done in the world has been a forth- 
right expression of the will—the hopes—of 
the Nation, 

Our historic move has gone furthest into 
Western Europe. We and our allies, having 
fought two bloody wars there, have joined 
hands again to prevent the third and blood- 
iest. Where we have joined hands is NATO. 
To the subject of NATO, its origins, achieve- 
ments, and ideals, I shall now address my- 
self. Let me begin by declaring my convic- 
tion that the free world possesses no vehicle 
able to carry it more surely to the goal of 
peace, no tool better adapted to the mainte- 
nance of the Atlantic community’s material 
well-being, no idea in deeper accord with 
the dignity and security of man. 

- There were many reasons why we and 
these other nations should have come tox 
gether, but the most compelling was an 
emotion—fear. Eastern Europe was Soviet 
up to the Elbe, and Soviet power was strain<« 
ing against this frail, artificial frontier. 
Across it, the still free countries of Western 
Europe were paralyzed with terror. Fac- 
tories were idle, stores were empty, despair 
prevailed. 

Into this gray atmosphere, in 1951, came 
General Eisenhower, charged with organiz- 
ing the common forces authorized by the 
treaty. Because NATO’s every act derives 
from this treaty, and because the treaty 
speaks for itself in clear tones, I will quote 
its preamble: 

“The parties to this treaty reaffirm their 
faith in the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and their 
desire to live in peace with all peoples and 
all governments. 

“They are determined to safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage and civilization 
of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty and the rule 
of law. 

“They seek to promote stability and well- 
being in the North Atlantic area. 

“They are resolved to unite their efforts for 
collective defense and for the preservation 
of peace and security.” 

NATO’s military achievements have been 
its most conspicuous because its earliest 
preoccupation was military. However, the 
NATO idea has also been made manifest in 
associated fields, all contributing to the 
vitality—political, industrial, and spiritual— 
of the member nations. In contrast to pre- 
NATO Europe, factories are now humming, 
stores are thronged, and confidence is every- 
where. Granted, Western Europe’s magnif- 
icent recovery cannot be credited to NATO 
alone, but it could never have come so 
quickly or on so broad a front without con- 
fidence in NATO’s strength and durability. 

The Soviet threat remains, but opposing 
it now are not fifteen different nations, each 
threatened with separate and consecutive 
engulfment, but one community far too 
massive for even the voracious Soviets to at- 
tempt. The forces of this community have 
been welded together by NATO for the first 
time in history, and have been deployed as 
one, to deter and to defend. Together they 
give hope to ally and warning to foe that 
aggression cannot succeed. 
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We of NATO call these forces the Sword 
and the Shield. The sword is our retaliatory 
weapon. It includes the great power of our 
Strategic Air Command, and the Bomber 
Command of the United Kingdom. These 
long-range air forces are augmented by a 
variety of atomic components in the NATO 
commands, sea, land and air. The vast 
destructive power which they embody has 
been and will remain a most important ele- 
ment in the deterrent strategy. 

Their effectiveness in no way suffers from 
the probability that the Russians will in- 
crease their own atomic quotient; for what 
deters the Russians now is their knowledge 
that no matter what damage they might in- 
flict upon our alliance, the alliance is al- 
ready able to retaliate in such crushing 
measure. Because of this potential of ours, 
it is hard for me to believe that any ad- 
versary would deliberately open an action 
which was bound to invite his own destruc- 
tion. 

The risk of war, so lessened by the sword 
forces, is further lessened by the forces of 
the shield. Since these forces are largely 
conventional, the question is sometimes 
asked whether they are needed in this nu- 
clear age. Let me tell you about them 
briefly. They are drawn from air, ground 
and naval units supplied by us and all our 
allies, from Norway to Turkey. Their 
strength in numbers is considerable and is 
multiplied by the fact that, while diverse in 
origin, they man the line together. They 
are therefore at once weapon and symbol, 
and as such they add mightily to the deter- 
rent. 

The line they man has come to be the most 
sensitive and most critical in the world. No 
other line between the Communist bloc and 
the West is so well defined. No other line 
imposes such firm commitments: the 15 na- 
tions ranged behind it have agreed that an 
attack against one will be an attack against 
all; they have pledged a common defense. 

If this line were not held, or were held 
only thinly, an opportunistic aggressor might 
be tempted to cross it and thereby confront 
us of the West with an accomplished fact 
and with the fateful decision whether to 
try to expel him. If we failed to try, we 
would default our solemn commitments, and 
that could be the end of the alliance. If 
we did try, it would be argued that we were 
the first to use force, and the terrible respon- 
sibility for starting the war would fall to us. 

But, say that our forward line is defended 
along its more than 4,000 miles, and defended 
in such strength that considerable force 
would be required to break through it. Then 
the decision to use force first, with all its 
fateful implications, would be the aggres- 
sor’s. Because such a decision would precip- 
itate the avalanche of our retaliatory forces, 
it is inconceivable that he would take it 
without due thought. Hence a shield able 
to hold even momentarily would discourage 
action either headlong or opportunistic. 

So the Shield forces, like the Sword forces, 
are part of our deterrent; their purpose is 
to prevent a war from starting. However, if 
the deterrent should fail, if war should come, 
the Shield would still have a critical func- 
tion. It would defend NATO territory while 
the Sword forces were cutting the aggressor 
down. 

All these considerations, these subleties 
of high strategy, may seem far from our green 
and pleasant State of Minnesota. Defense 
of the NATO line may seem less urgent to 
us Minnesotans than to the Norwegians, the 
Germans and the. Turks who live along it. 
But I know, and I tell you, that MATOT 
shield is also ours. 

Because I have talked so long about ctr 
egy, you musn’t assume that I consider war. 
inevitable. I do not. On the contrary, the 
prospects of peace seem to me brighter than 
a few years ago. 


The sincerity and seriousness of the Russians 


For example, discussions. 
of disarmament are under way in London. 
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remain to be seen. In any case, the essen- 
tial condition for an acceptable plan is clear 
enough. It is that the pall of apprehension 
of a surprise attack be lifted from the world. 
President Eisenhower has stated this elo- 
quently. If there can indeed be a meeting 
of minds here, a matching of reality with 
reality, a trading of fact for fact, then the 
heavy burden of armament may in time be 
laid down, and the world—it will be your 
world—can stand easy and breathe. 

My elders used to long for the security, the 
tranquillity, the “good old days” of their 
childhood. There were few such days in 


mine, overshadowed as it was by the First 


World War, just as yours was by the Second. 
Here, I am confident, the parallel stops. For 
ahead of me lay the depression and, thanks 
to man’s obtuseness, the certainty of a Sec- 
ond World War; whereas ahead of you, 
thanks to the wisdom and means we have 
so painfully acquired, lies a surer, happier 
prospect, the prospect of the good new days. 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
June 10, 1957] 


Norstap Says NATO Forces ARE Too Pow- 
ERFUL FOR Russ To ATTACK 


NORTHFIELD, Minn.—The forces of the 
15 NATO nations are so massive that not 
even the “voracious Soviets” would attempt 
an attack, Gen. Lauris Norstad told the 
graduating class of St. Olaf College here 
Sunday. 

“What deters the Russians,” Norstad said, 
“is their knowledge that no matter what 
damage they might inflict upon our alli- 
ance, the alliance already is able to retali- 
ate in crushing measure.” 

Norstad, who is supreme allied command- 
er in Europe, said North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) forces are so power- 
ful that “their effectiveness in no way suf- 
fers from the probability” Russia will in- 
crease its own strength. 

Norstad, an Air Force officer, defended 
the ground forces. “The question is some- 
times asked whether they are needed in this 
nuclear age,” he said. 

The line held by the ground forces of 
NATO is the “most sensitive and critical” 
in the world, the general said. 

“If this line were not held, or were held 
only thinly, an opportunistic aggressor might 
be tempted to cross it and thereby confront 
the West with an accomplished fact and 
with the fateful decision whether to try 
to expel him. If we failed to try, we would 
default our solemn commitments, and that 
would be the end of the alliance. 

“Tf we did try, it would be argued that 
we were the first to use force and the terri- 
ble responsibility for starting the war would 
fall on us. 

“But, say that our forward line is de- 
fended: along its more than 4,000 miles, and 
defended in such strength that considerable 
force would be required to break through 
it. Then the decision to use force first, with 
all its fateful implication, would be the ag- 
gressor’s.” 

Norstad was awarded an honorary doctor of 
laws degree by St. Olaf. He received the 
honorary hood from Doctors Agnes Larson, 
history professor, and Tillman M. Sogge, 
professor of economics and sociology. 

Watching the ceremony were members of 
Norstad’s- Minnesota family—his mother, 
Mrs. Martin -Norstad, two brothers and a 
sister. Norstad’s daughter, Kristin, who ac- 
companied her father here from Washing- 
ton, also was in the audience. 

Norstad, born in Minneapolis and reared in 


Red Wing, Minn., considered going to St. 


Olaf. His. brother, Rev. Fredric Norstad 
of Minneapolis, is a St. Olaf graduate, as are 
other members of the family. 

But his appointment to the military acad- 
emy at West Point came along before he 
had a chance to enroll at St. Olaf, 
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The man who was responsible for Norstad’s 
appointment to West Point also was in the 
audience yesterday. Representative AUGUST 
ANDRESEN, Republican, of Minnesota, was 
among the alumni of St. Olaf to receive cita- 
tions at the program. 

Honored with Norstad yesterday were Dr. 
Paul Ovrebo, chief of the devices branch at 
Wright Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio, who received an honorary doctor of 
science degree. 

Peter D. Tkach of Minneapolis, widely 
known as a music administrator in the Up- 
per Midwest, received an honorary doctor of 
music degree. 

Dr. Clemens Granskou, St. Olaf president, 
presented citations to the distinguished 
alumni. Besides ANDRESEN, they included: 

Mrs. Cora Helgeson Ormseth, Havre, Mont., 
Dr. Henrik J. Svien, Rochester, Minn.; Dr. 
Bennett Ellefson, New York, and Dr. E. Clif- 
ford Nelson, Minneapolis. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
current discussions as to rising prices, 
the charge is often made that the pri- 
mary cause is the increase in wages. 

The June 1 issue of Business Week 
magazine contains an excellent article on 
this very question which I invite to the 
Senate’s attention. It is titled “A New 
Look at Prices and Wages.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This article is 
based on the recent report on productiv- 
ity, earnings, costs and prices prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the 
request of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. When this report was released, cer- 
tain writers were quick to point out that 
it verified their position that wages are 
indeed the major cause of inflation. 
Business Week, however, throws a wet 
blanket on any such conclusion. It 
states: 

Although the BLS report ducked the issue 
of causes, the burden of the report—which 
was clarified by Clague in an interview with 
Business Week—cast considerable doubt on 
the thesis that wage inflation has been the 
primary cause of price inflation through most 
of the postwar period. 


In regard to whether price increases 
followed wage boosts or vice versa, the 
article makes this comment: 

One obvious way of trying to determine 
which caused which would be to measure 
whether labor costs or prices moved up first. 
Subjected to this test, unit labor costs- seem 
to have followed prices uphill through most 
of the postwar years—and particularly in 
those years when the inflationary heat was 
most. intense. 


Those who take the dogmatic position 
that wage increases are the cause of in- 
flation should take special note of the 
article’s concluding paragraph: 

It’s clearly going to take fuller and deeper 
analysis to prove or disprove the wage infla- 
tion thesis. For now, Clague is satisfied with 
a cautious and essentially negative conclu- 
sion: “Union rates didn’t always lead the 
procession and aren’t necessarily a major 
originating factor in inflation.” 


I should note-for the Recorp at this 
point that Mr. Clague is Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and a 
highly respected Government servant. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
A New LOOK AT PRICES AND WAGES 


A verbal battle has raged all throughout 
the postwar years—both in closed negotia- 
tions between unions and management and 
in public policy debates—over the question 
of just how much wage increases have had 
to do with price inflation. The key to the 
argument is whether or not wages have been 
gaining faster than productivity. 

Theoretically, if productivity rises as much 
as wages, then prices need not rise at all. 
That’s because higher paid workers turn out 
proportionately more goods. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS 


Those who hold that wage increases are 
responsible for the price rises in the postwar 
period argue that steep union pay boosts 
have not always been accompanied by simi- 
lar rises in productivity. What has hap- 
pened, they say, is that industries experi- 
encing only small productivity rises, never- 
theless, have been forced to raise wages as 
much as industries with larger productivity 
gains to their credit. And the result has 
been an overall increase in prices, the argu- 
ment goes, 

Opponents of this wage-inflation thesis 
counter that the high wage increases could 
not spread to industries where productivity 
gains were small if it were not for the fact 
that inflationary conditions already existed. 
They also claim that workers’ real earnings 
actually have risen only as much as their 
productivity and that higher money wages 
have been necessary just to enable workers 
to remain in the race with the rising cost 
of living. 

BLS STUDY 

The latest episode in this long-run debate 
develops out of a report on productivity, 
earnings, costs, and prices Ewan Clague’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics prepared at the re- 
quest of the Senate-House Joint Economic 
Committee (Business Week, May 25, 1957, 
p. 52). 

Clague’s report showed that average hourly 
earnings, including fringe supplements, rose 
61 percent from 1947 to 1956, while output 
per employee man-hour rose only 26 per- 
cent. This fact was quickly seized upon by 
a number of Washington correspondents as 
proof that wage gains had in fact greatly 
exceeded productivity and were the principal 
cause of the 28-percent price rise for non- 
farm goods and services. 


WARNING 


But Clague himself made no such interpre- 
tation. And the BLS report urges extreme 
caution in interpreting the data to prove 
cause-and-effect relationships. “Prices,” says 
the report, “are subject to numerous in- 
fluences of changing market conditions and 
costs of production, and a change in price 
cannot be explained by reference to any sin- 
gle factor, even one as large as labor costs. 
Where the figures indicate that prices and 
unit labor costs showed about the same 
increase, or that one or the other showed a 
greater increase during a particular year or 
period of years, this should be taken as a 
description of what happened and not neces- 
sarily as an explanation of what caused the 
change.” 

Although the BLS report ducked the issue 
of causes, the burden of the report—which 
was clarified by Clague in an interview with 
Business Week—cast considerable doubt on 
the thesis that wage inflation had been the 
primary cause of price inflation through most 
of the postwar period. 


UNIT LABOR COSTS 

The relevant data for studying the rela- 
tionship between earnings and prices, the 
report holds, is not average hourly compensa- 
tion but unit labor costs. An increase in 
average hourly compensation means an in- 
crease in labor costs only to the extent that 
it exceeds the increase in productivity—be- 
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cause unit labor costs are affected not only 
by the increase in hourly earnings but also 
by the number of man-hours required per 
unit. “It is in this sense,” says the report, 
“that productivity is a crucial element in the 
wage-cost-price relationship * * * the mar- 
gin within which wage increases can be 
granted without increasing production costs 
or curtailing the amount available for other 
income payments.” 

Average hourly compensation increased 61 
percent from 1947 to 1956, but unit labor 
costs rose only 28 percent. And prices of 
goods and services produced by those workers 
increased 28 percent over the 10-year period. 

Does this establish proof of a wage-cost- 
price inflation? Clague argues not neces- 
sarily—no more than it establishes proof that 
wage boosts are a direct result of rising 
prices, 

One obvious way of trying to determine 
which caused which would be to measure 
whether labor costs or prices moved up first. 
Subjected to this test, unit labor costs seem 
to have followed prices uphill through most 
of the postwar years—and particularly in 
those years when the inflationary heat was 
most intense. 


WHAT HAPPENED 


Clague’s study starts with 1947 because 
that was the first postwar year in which BLS 
had adequate benchmark data on produc- 
tivity. The immediate postwar inflation, 
Clague says, was essentially due to the vast 
liquidation of wartime savings and heavy 
consumer demand for goods that weren’t 
available during the war. At the same time, 
workers who had been enjoying heavy over- 
time earnings during the war, were striving 
to maintain their weekly take-home pay 
through boosts in hourly earnings. But 
Clague holds that it was the terrific liquida- 
tion of wartime savings and the buying spree, 
rather than the boost in wage rates, that 
shoved prices up so fast in 1946-1948. 
Nothing but a serious postwar recession and 
a big rise in unemployment could have pre- 
vented that inflation, says Clague. 

In 1949 and 1950, unit labor costs actually 
declined to 104.5 (1947 equals 100) from 
their 1948 level of 106. But prices moved up 
from 106.5 in 1948 to 108 in 1949, and 109 in 
1950. So prices were rising in those years, 
while unit labor costs dropped a bit. 

In 1951, both prices and unit labor costs 
took a big leap upward. The reason, Clague 
says, was Korea, and the attempt to build 
a wartime economy in a hurry on top of an 
already fully employed peacetime economy. 
In 1952 and 1953, both prices and labor costs 
continued to move up more slowly—but labor 
costs went faster than prices. In 1958, 
labor costs had just about drawn even with 
prices for the period that began in 1947. 
Then in 1954 and 1955, prices widened the 
gap above labor costs a bit further. : The 
reason for this, particularly in 1955, says 
Clague, was the onset of the great capital 
spending boom, which pushed up prices of 
capital and industrial goods faster than 
wages. 

The year 1956, however, looked like a 
model of cost inflation—for productivity 
stood still, average hourly compensation 
climbed 4144 percent, and unit labor costs 
rose by the same percentage. Nonfarm 
prices rose 3.2 percent—apparently pushed 
there by rising unit labor costs. 

MIXED REACTION 

Some economists and businessmen don’t 
accept Clague’s evidence that labor costs 
have lagged behind prices during most of 
the postwar years as conclusive proof that 
rising wages were not the chief initiating 
factor in the postwar inflationary trend. 
They argue that employers often put their 
prices up first, in anticipation of coming 
wage boosts that they felt were inevitable. 
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Hence, they maintain, Clague’s data won’t 
acquit the unions of the charge of having 
caused inflation by forcing excessive wage 
denrands. 

Meanwhile, labor spokesmen will use 
Clague’s data to show that labor’s income 
in the postwar years—measured in terms 
of constant prices—has increased only as 
much as the gain in actual productivity, 
and will insist that fast-rising money wages 
have constituted the workers’ only defense 
against price hikes induced by other fac- 
tors, such as wars, growth in public and 
private debt, consumer buying sprees, and 
capital spending booms. 

It’s clearly going to take fuller and deeper 
analyses to prove or disprove the wage in- 
flation thesis. For now, Clague is satisfied 
with a cautious and essentially negative con- 
clusion: “Union rates didn’t always lead 
the procession and aren’t necessarily a 
major originating factor in inflation.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of all Members of the Senate that 
we will meet tomorrow morning at 9:30, 
and that we will meet every morning this 
week at. 9:30, in the hope that we may 
be able to complete action on the appro- 
priation bills which are now on the 
calendar, as well as on the mutual secu- 
rity authorization bill, and perhaps also 
on the atomic energy treaty, in the event 
it is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. What would be the 
Senator’s disposition with respect to 
committee meetings which are regularly 
scheduled for those hours or shortly 
thereafter? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They will 
be handled as they are always handled 
under the Senate’s procedure. The 
chairman or the ranking minority 
member of the committee will ask the 
leadership on each side to make such 
a request, or perhaps make the request 
themselves after clearing it with the 
membership of the committee. If 
there is no. objection, the committees 
will be given permission to meet. 

It is impossible to have committees 
meeting and have the Senate voting at 
the same time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I may say to the Sena- 
tor that we have been trying to hold a 
meeting of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and this will have been 
the second time that it will have been 
caught by an early meeting of. the 
Senate, and the impossibility of getting 
any Senator to ask permission or to have 
permission granted that the committee 
meet to deal with some very important 
business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know what the Senator means by the 
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word “caught.” The Committee on 
Rules and Administration has been func- 
tioning very effectively throughout the 
years, and I have no doubt that it can 
continue to transact its business. 

If there is sufficient urgency to justify 
the holding of hearings, I am sure per- 
mission will be granted. 

The Senator’s administration has an 
interest in the appropriation bills and 
in the mutual-security bill, in connec- 
tion with which the Secretary of State, 
as recently as 3 o’clock this afternoon, 
has requested action within this week, if 
possible. That cannot be done if we 
meet only on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. We must meet early in the 
morning and sit until late in the evening 
to accomplish that much work. 

Of course, there are times when we do 
not have such measures on the calendar. 

The Senator from Texas would like to 
proceed with the consideration of one of 
the appropriation bills this afternoon. 
But under the rule an appropriation bill 
must lie over for 3 days, and it cannot be 
taken up until tomorrow morning. How- 
ever, beginning at 9:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing we will consider the bills, and we will 
attempt to avoid what Mr. Adams, the 
“Assistant President,” calls a lag in Con- 
gressional work. 

A number of appropriation bills and 
a number of other important measures 
have been placed on the calendar. The 
Senator from Texas will recommend that 
the Senate convene early and remain in 
session late, with no committee meetings 
being held, until we can dispose oi those 
measures, which must be acted on before 
June 30. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York is only trying to ascertain from the 
Senator from Texas whether in a proper 
case he would be sympathetic to such a 
request. I have in mind measures pend- 
ing before the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, having to do with an 
amendment of rule XXII, and which 

-may have some bearing on the consid- 
eration of some important proposed civil- 
rights legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from New York well knows that the 
Senator from Texas is the author of a 
proposal to amend rule XXII. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is under no illusions, 
however, about being able to amend rule 
XXII before. proposed civil-rights legis- 
lation is acted on, because under the 
rules of the Senate, as the Senator from 
Texas has previously informed the Sen- 
ator from New York, cloture would not 
apply on a motion to consider a pro- 
posed change in the rules, and he has no 
doubt that there would be some extended 
discussion of a motion to consider any 
such amendment that might be reported. 

The Senator from Texas expects some 
one will move for action in the field of 
civil rights as soon as the House has 
concluded its action, which will be in 
the next few days. I do not think it 
would be the better part of wisdom to 
take action on any of the rules pro- 
posals pending before the Committee on 
Rules and Administration without full 
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and adequate hearings or without giving 
interested persons an opportunity to 
state their positions, although the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Texas is well 
known both in his own State and 
throughout the country. If the commit- 
tee, in its judgment, desires to hold 
hearings on the subject, and it desires 
to hold them this week, and if that meets 
with the pleasure of the Senate, of 
course, it can be done. The Senator 
from Texas will have no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido not wish to detain 
the Senate or the Senator from Texas 
with a long recital of the fact that I 
have been trying for more than 2 months, 
without success, to schedule hearings. 
Be that as it may, I think it is sufficient 
for this purpose to have the expression 
of the Senator from Texas. I may add 
that I know the whole country appre- 
ciates the point of view of the Senator 
from Texas with respect to the matter 
of rules, which has been evidenced by 
his sponsoring, himself, together with 
the largest number of Senators ever to 
sponsor any such bill, a proposal for an 
amendment. 

I thank the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It happens that, under 
the rules of the Senate, I am the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which is 
handling the largest appropriation bill 
in the Senate, involving possibly $12 
billion more than the cost of all the 
other departments of the Government. 
We are trying to comply with the de- 
sires of the leader of the majority, but 
we are holding hearings—important 
hearings—and we cannot rush through 
in a few days a bill providing for a 
budget of $38 billion. 

It is my purpose to continue the hear- 
ings. If it is necessary for members of 
the subcommittee to come to the floor 
to vote on any bill, we shall be here 
to vote. But I do not want to say that 
we will not meet tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock and continue the hearings on 
the Defense Department appropriation 
bill, which is an important bill. 

It is my desire to comply with the 
wishes of the Senator from Texas and to 
report the bill as soon as it is impossible 
to do so. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend from New Mexico, who is always 
cooperative. 

As the Senator from New Mexico so 
well knows, the Committee on Appro- 
priations has the permission of the Sen- 
ate to meet during the sessions of the 
Senate throughout the year. It is the 
one committee for which an exception 
has been made. 

So far as the Senator from Texas is 
concerned, he is perfectly agreeable to 
having other committees meet when, in 
the judgment of the leadership and the 
Senate, it is necessary for the committees 
to transact business. However, the Sen- 
ate now has ready for consideration four 
appropriation bills. The fiscal year will 
expire on June 30. These bills must be 
passed and go to conference with the 
other body. The conference reports 
must be agreed to and adopted by both 
Houses, and then sent to the President. 
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It is hoped that it will be possible to 
do that between now and June 30 in the 
case of the 16 regular appropriation bills. 
Action has been completed on only 4 ap- 
propriation bills. That means there are 
12 appropriation bills remaining. 

Today is June 10. If we acted on one 
appropriation bill a day, it would require 
practically every day remaining this 
month. 

In addition, there is pending in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations a very 
important treaty which the administra- 
tion is anxious to have considered. 

There is also the Mutual Security bill, 
on which the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations has acted, but the minority views 
on which will not be filed until Wednes- 
day. No hearings, even, can be held on 
the Mutual Security appropriation bill 
until the Mutual Security authorization 
bill has been passed. The House is wait- 
ing for the Senate to act first. So these 
considerations make it very important 
that the Senate convene early and stay 
late. 

Thus far we have avoided Saturday 
sessions. Thus far the Senate has 
passed some 300 measures. Thus far we 
have a very creditable record. But we 
must realize that we are now coming 
around the last bend in the road. Be- 
tween now and June 30 it will be neces- 
sary for us to work overtime. 

Then, if we do our job well, we will 
have the months of July and August and 
whatever other months may be necessary 
in which to transact business which does 
not have a deadline. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. . That is the very reason 
why I think it is important that the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations which is 
handling the Defense Department bill 
proceed with its hearings. As I stated 
before, more money is provided in that 
bill at this time than in all the other 
appropriation bills combined. 

We will try to comply with the desires 
of the majority leader to work with dis- 
patch. I do not think that even the 
foreign aid or any other bill is more im- 
portant than the appropriation bill con- 
cerning the Department of Defense.. I 
hope that, if it is not contrary to the 
desires of the Senator from Texas, the 
majority leader, we may proceed with the 
hearings and try to report to the Senate 
a bill which will meet the demands of 
the moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is 
nothing in the mind of the majority 
leader which would prevent the Senator 
from New Mexico from having his sub- 
committee meet mornings; afternoons, 
or evenings. 

The session has been rather light to- 
day. There may be some yea-and-nay 
votes on the appropriation bilis; but in 
the long history of the Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has always had 
permission to meet during the sessions of 
the Senate, 

The Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense Appropriations is a part of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and it 
may meet as often as it chooses and sit 
as long as it desires. I know that under 
the chairmanship of. the able Senator 
from New Mexico, it will perform its 
duty as it sees it. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I know the order as to 
the committee’s meeting; but I still de- 
sire to work and cooperate with the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from New Mexico always does that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no other Senators whọ 
desire to address the Senate, then, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 9:30 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, June 11, 1957, at 
9:30 a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received June 
10, 1957: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Richard E. Horner, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


In THE Navy 


Having designated in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5231, Rear Adm. Robert B. Pirie, 
United States Navy, for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of said section, I 
nominate him to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of vice admiral while so 
serving. 

Vice Adm. Cato D. Glover, Jr., and Rear 
Adm. James H. Thach, Jr., United States 
Navy, when retired to be placed on the 
retired list with the rank of vice admiral in 
accordance with the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force under the 
provisions of sections 8298, 8299, and 8304, 
title 10, United States Code. All officers are 
subject to physical examination required by 
law. 

MAJOR TO LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Line of the Air Force 


Brinton, Rachel W., 21330W. 
. Stulb, Joseph G., Jr., 7736A. 
Clark, Wallace N., 10401A. 
Cheney, James S., 8336A. 
Dech, Robert W., 7941A. 
Loomer, Perry D., Jr., 11137A. 
Rydstrom, Jean F., 7982A. 
Pawlowski, Harold I., 8770A. 
Ward, Joseph L., 9001A. 
Bruch, George D., 9032A. 
Hannigan, John F., 9445A. 
Taylor, Joe D., 6985A. 
Kandel, Alfred, 8730A. 
Seifert, Henry L., 12702A. 
Caffall, Joseph M., 18077A. in 
Stubbs, James M., 9360A. 
Williamson, Philip J., 11754A. 
Clark, Joseph J. F., 12525A. 
Mangerich, Walter E., 8971A. 
Pearson, Ralph J., 10090A. 
Hesler, Robert A., 6407A. 
Beasley, William D., 6443A. 
Bonnett, Donald E., 6465A. 
Burns, Robert, 6480A. 
Phaneuf, Eugene O., 6484A, 
Hughel, George K., 8514A. 
Suta, Nicholas H., 6664A. 
Knaus, John V., 9155A. 
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Latham, William R., Jr., 6729A. 
McGuigan, Thomas H., 6732A. 
Wernlein, Frank A., 6733A. 
Baucom, George E., Jr., 6734A, 
Sexton, Ralph E., 6737A. 
Caldwell, Herman B., Jr., 6738A. 
Zachmann, Robert F., 6739A. 


-Lavier, Eugene C., 6742A. 


Cousins, Otie C., 6743A. 
Cole, Benjamin H., 6744A. 
Conner, William F., 6745A. 
Schmidt, Fred C., Jr., 6746A. 
Asprey, William P., 6748A. 
Fahlstedt, Alfred A., 6750A. 
Howell, Ernest M., 67514. 
Blood, Arlie J., 6752A. 
Winebrenner, Louis E., 6755A. 
Sharp, Charles E., 6756A. 
Wysocki, Chester C., 6757A. 
Reed, Vincent R., 6759A. 
Baker, Hollis H., 67614A. 
Bogren, Stanley E., 6762A. 
Lyons, Ralph J., 6763A. 
Taylor, William E., 6764A., 
Heard, Wade C., 6765A. 
Nash, Russell J., 6766A. 
Faulk, Melvin W., 6767A. 
Dowling, James K., 6770A. 
Foster, John W., 67714A. 
Becnel, Joseph R., 6773A. 
Strathy, Charlton G., 6774A. 
Hassenmiller, Marshall G., 6775A. 
Simon, Edwin H., 6776A. 
Egan, Paul F. G., 6777A. 
Jones, George P., Jr., 18071A. 
Nowark, Charles G., 6778A. 
Hoffman, Harold J., 6779A. 
Hunter, James H., 67814A. 
Simon, Edward R., 6782A. 
Weaver, William J., 6784A. 
Kendrick, Donald, 6786A. 
Fish, Vinton A., 6787A. 
Stone, Lynn E., 6788A. 
Plourd, Webster W., 6789A. 
Boatright, Loyd A., 6790A. 
Dereskevich, Alger S., 6791A. 
Ulrich, Robert C., 180630. 
Crowder, Robert G., 6793A. 
Nestor, Joseph E., Jr., 6794A. 
Clerici, Henry J., 6795A. 
Peabody, Prentice B., 6796A. 
Beall, Arthur W., 6797A. 
Rawls, Charles A., 6798A. 
Warner, George O., 6799A. 
Buckley, Russell W., 6800A. 
McCredie, Cassius M., 6801A. 
Schott, Carl V., 6802A. 
Carlson, Ragnar L., 6803A. 
Pilkington, Thomas M., 6804A. 
Bertling, Stephen J., 6806A. 
Douglas, Gene L., 6807A. 
Speer, Maurice E., 6809A. 
Verbruggen, George J., 6810A, 
Hardy, Kermit W., 6811A. 
Gotchey, Robert E., 6812A. 
Hannley, Vincent P., 6813A. 
Martin, Ralph G., 6815A. 
Coade, William A., 6816A. 
Elder, Harold W., Jr., 6817A. 
Oyler, George C., 6818A. 
Zohn, Bernard, 6820A. 
Stanley, Gregory Q., 6821A. 
Wilson, Jerald B., 6823A. 
Cocke, Charles E., Jr., 6824A. 
Koszarek, Frank A., 6825A. 
Duncan, Ivan M., 6826A. 
Rector, Walter S., 6830A, 
Menth, Blaine B., 6831A. 
Schou, Andrew J., 6832A. 
Anderson, Bernard E., 6833A, 
Allen, John T., 6834A. 
Campbell, Herbert M., 6836A, 
Lockhart, Russell D., 6837A. 
Knabel, Lewis J., 6838A. 
Moll, Robert G., 6839A. 
Dresser, Cornelius S., 6840A., 
Campbell, Dick M., 6842A. 
Arnold, Robert W., 6843A, 
Lueke, Kenneth L., 6344A. 
Huskey, Homer A., 6848A. 


Landwehr, Virgil H., 6849A. 
Ashley, George R. 6850A. 
Scales, John C., 68514A. 
Baker, Carl K., 6852A. 

Haas, Chester R., 6355A. 
Vick, John O., 6358A. 
Maloney, Edward J., 6859 A. 
Miller, Edwin M., 6860A. 
Demun, Earl E., 6861A. 
Mineur, George E., Jr., 6862A, 
Rethman, Vincent C., 6364A, 
Watkins, James D., 6865A. 
Breindel, George J., 6866A. 
Grubaugh, Glover P., 6867A. 
Griffith, Frank T., 6868A. 
Flannigan, Ralph E., 6869A. 
Greene, Grover Y., 6871A. 
Webb, Joe S. 6873A. 
Stanton, George L., 6874A. 
Hemminger, George C., 6375A. 
Johansen, Ernest W., 6876A. 
Karably, Louis S., 6877A. 
Jones, James M., 6879A. 
Gienn, Charles S., 6880A. 
Vega, Carl E., 6881A. 

Arnold, Dixon J., 6882A. 
Schindler, Wilbur J., 68383A. 
Kurowski, Walter C., 6884A. 
Barclay, Errol D., 6885A. 
Hare, James C., 6887A. 
McCarthy, John F., Jr., 6889A. 
Brantner, James A., 6890A. 
Reed, Everett G., 6891A. 
Patch, Dwight D., 6392A. 
Shay, Michael, 6894A. 
Thornton, Wiliam H., Jr., 6900A 
Miller, Danforth P., Jr., 6901A. 
Martin, Patrick J., 6902A. 
Kochel, Michael J., 6903A. 
Bowman, Sam W., Jr., 6907A. 
Gainer, Hubert W., 6908A. 
King, James P., 6911A. 
Gibson, Dick F., 6912A. 
Jones, Richard G., 6913A. 
McGregor, Oris E., 6916A. 
Walters, Robert W., 6917A. 
Duff, Elmer H., 6918A. 

Reed, Edward B., 6919A. 
Leach, George S., 6920A. 
Rogers, Woods W., Jr., 69214A. 
Boyd, Edwin I., 6922A. 
Barber, George A., 6925A. 
Stanley, Ralph W., 6926A. 
Murphy, Bruce C., 6928A. 
Gustafson, Wayne, A., 6930A. 
Latane, David E., 6932A. 
Ward, James A., 6934A. 
McGuire, Thomas C., 69354A, 
Hill, Charles H., 6936A. 
James, Harold C., 6938A. 
Brunson, Wiliam P., 6940A. 
Mannon, Willard B., 6941A. 
Robbins, Harold W., 6942A, 
Govocek, Joseph G., 6944A. 
Weaver, Marvin E., 6945A. 
Polivka, Emil W., 6947A. 
Newell, Edward W., 6948A. 
Karas, Christopher J., 6951A. 
Wagner, Carl E., 6952A. 
Peterson, Martin E., 6953A. 
Henderson, Walton B., 6954A. 
Bowman, Frank M., 6955A. 
Martin, Charles A., 6956A. 
Osgood, Lynden T., 6957A. 
Mears, Forrest E., 6959A. 
Debons, Anthony, 69614A. 
Thompson, Lorenzo M., 6963A, 
Fertig, Norman, 6965A. 
Witt, Lynn E., Jr., 6966A. 
Hippenstiel, Charles R., 6967A. 
Weiss, Sidney, 6970A. 
Reifsteck, Calvin D., 69714, 
McGee, Joseph B., 6974A. 
Rohr, Loudin L., 6975A. 
Seay, William W., 6976A. 
Wallace, Wesley F., 6977A. 
Scurlock, Reagan A., 6978A. 
Giles, Melvin C., 6980A. 
Molyneaux, Silas R., 6981A. 
Bland, Ruskin M., 6983A. 
Riddle, Edmund R., Jr., 6986A. 
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Ash, Robert P., Sr., 6987A. 
Hammond, William, 6989A. 
Blanco, Ira J., 6992A. 
Monaco, John, Jr., 6993A. 
Bruey, Thomas J., 6995A. 
Barbour, Walter R., 6996A. 
Berry, Gleneth B., 6997A. 
Tracy, Joseph F., 7000A. 
Gooch, Ritchie B., 7003A. 
Loftus, Joseph F., 7005A. 
Tatum, William, 7009A. 
Harris, Joe L., 7010A. 
Caples, Robert O., 7012A. 
Zielinski, Urban J., 7013A. ` 
Lawler, John F., Jr., 7014A. 
Bero, Francis, 7016A. 
Westberg, Kenneth C., 7017A. 
O'Rourke, John B., Jr., 7019A. 
Cruver, Harry F., 7022A. 
Brasier, Carl O., 7024A. 
Ross, William O., 7026A. 
Loughran, Harold R., 7027A. 
McCurdy, John W., 7032A. 
Barber, Zeneth O., 70344A. 
Timm, Paul A., 7036A. 
Quesada, Anthony, 7040A. 
Scherer, John J., 7043A. 
Crowder, Harlan B., 7044A. 
Ransier, Harry D., 7045A. 
McIntosh, Wayne W., 7046A. 
Carey, Robert H., 70474A. 
Parks, Richard W., 7048A. 
Mahon, August C., 7049A. 
Stublarec, Michael J., 7050A. 
Haaf, Arthur H., 70514A. 
Connell, Leonard T., 7052A. 
Skelton, Milton B., 7055A. 
Matsko, George, 70574A. 
Torr, Francis E., 7058A. 
Sandifer, John D., Jr., 7059A. 
Jones, Waldo B., 7060A. 
Davitt, Ralph G., 7061A. 
Davis, Jerome N., 7062A. 
Berry, Edmund B., III, 7063A. 
Burnett, Melvin M., 7065A. 
VanDeusen, Clark B., 7066A. 


Schwartztrauber, Ernest P., Jr., 7067A. 


Williams, William M., 7068A. 
Devine, John E., 7069A. 
Stone, Francis M., 7070A. 
Schonka, Joe M., 7071A. 
Johnson, Andrew E., 7072A. 
Raley, James A., 7074A. 
Bourgault, Samuel P., 7075A. 
Maiersperger, Walter P., 7076A. 
Belcher, Delbert R., 7077A. 
Battalio, Samuel T., 7079A. 
McMillan, Shubal K., Jr., 7080A. 
Pitts, Arthur S., II, 7083A. 
Dumont, Harold J., 7085A. 
Lack, Wendell D., 70864A. 
Blood Keneth E. 7087A. 
Jacobson Alden D., 7088A. 
Ward, George P., 7089A. 
Stiefel, Max A., 7090A. 
Stroud, Conley B., Jr., 7093A. 
Jones, William D., 7094A. 
Heino, Alfred V., 7096A. 
Panko, Albert R., 7097A. 
Buford, William M., 7098A. 
Nelson, John A., 7099A. 
Craig, Warren G., 7100A. 
Rogers, Carleton W., 7101A. 
Miller, Hubert E., 7102A. 
Broich, Lee A., 7103A. 
Montgomery, David F., 7105A. 
Seab, Malcolm W., 7107A. 
Bradford, Oscar A., Jr., 7109A. 
Savage, Rollin R., 7110A. 
Goddard, Guy H., 71114A. 
Baker, Frederick. J., 19991A. 
Stainback, Frank P., Jr., 7112A. 
Crow, Duward L., 18061A. 
Winfree, Isaac O., 7113A. 
Anderson, Windsor.T., 7114A. 
Gilbert, Willard R., 7115A. 
Perkin, Irving R., 7118A. 
Cochran, Wharton C., 71204A, 
Avery, Hamilton K., 71214A. 
Weidner, Joseph J., 7122A. 
Rosenbaum, Bert S., 7123A. 


Woodruff, Roscoe B., Jr., 7125A. 


Doerr, George R., 7129A. 


Funderburk, William O., 71314A. 


Miller, Carl L., 7132A. 
McElroy, Mansell B., 7133A. 
Flummer, George A., 7134A. 
Symes, Isaac M. B., 7138A. 
Schultze, David R., 7139A. 
Oss, Louis H., 71414A. 
McCleary, George C., 7144A. 
Reid, Robert J., Jr., T145A. 
Hause, Milton M., 7148A. 
Gramm, Raymond N., 7149A. 


Dunkelberger, Vance E., 7150A. 


Smith, Woodrow W., 7152A. 
Schofield, Charles S., 7153A. 
Heydon, Thomas A., 7154A. 
Stroud, Walter C., 7155A. 
Barnett, Clyde H., Jr., 7156A. 
Howell, John R., 7158A. 
Wiener, Murray A., 7159A. 
Edenbo, John W., 7161A. 
Mitchell, Harry L., 7163A. 
Machosek, John J., 7164A. 
Gillesby, Fred G., 7165A. 
Leetch, Donald G., 7166A. 
Jenkins, Robert M., Jr., 7169A. 
Jablecki, Leon S., 7170A. 
Kursar, August, 7172A. 
Bouknecht, Robert W., 7173A, 
Dobbs, Ross E., 7174A. 
Bellman, Arthur B., 7175A. 
Farley, James V., 7179A. 
Paskvan, Paul R., Jr., 71814A. 
Martin, Clyde J., 7182A. 
Parker, Stanley E., 7185A. 
Bussey, Carver T., 7187A. 
Zins, William E., 7190A. 
Hassemer, David W., 71914A. 
Fogg, Lewis W., III, 18069A. 
Crosby, James E., Jr., 7192A. 
Gaines, Robert U., Jr., 7193A. 
Cunniff, Paul J., 7194A. 
Avriett, Giles C., 7195A. 
Cumiskey, Wililam T., 7196A. 
Young, Franklin F., 7199A. 
Hahn, Albert P., Jr., 7200A. 
Miller, Verlin A., 7202A. 
Hanzel, Thomas C., 7204A. 
Button, Ervine J., 7205A. 
McDaniel, Armour G., 7207A. 
Webb, Rudelle B., 7208A. 
Smith, Gerald T., 7211A. 
Mather, William A., 7212A. 
Coverley, Edwin D., 7217A. 
Scheible, Wilbur R., 7218A. 
Humphres, Earl C., 7219A. 
Childress, Peter M., 7221A. 
Anderson, Rex V., 7223A. 
Flint, Raymond L., 7224A. 
Little, Edward L., 7225A. 
Trearse, Albert, 7226A. 
Maurel, Anthony J., 7228A. 
Rivers, William J., 7230A. 
Walker, Donald J., 7231A. 
Phillips, Lewis T., 7232A. 
Hutchison, Leroy C., 7233A. 
Davis, Thomas M., 72344A. 
Goodfleisch, Don M., 72374A. 
Wilson, Walter J., 7238A. 
Renfro, William G., 7239A. 
Gentry, Ralph P., 7240A. 
Hunsaker, Ben W., 72414A. 
Dodd, Aulevian M., Jr., 7242A. 
Atterholt, Charles W., 7243A. 
Perry, Robert R., 7244A. 
Hallmark, John M., 7245A. 
McKenzie, Harry C., 7246A. 
McGovern, Marshall, 7247A. 
Robinson, Leo H., 7248A. 
Schott, Murry M., 7250A. 
Saylor, Henry S., 7251A. 
Burdick, James R., 7252A. 
Bruno, Sam, 7253A. 

Ross, James S., Jr., 7254A. 
Daniel, Heston C., 7255A. 
Tankersley, Carl R., 7256A. 
Shelton, Lee M., 7258A. 
Hensler, John A., 7260A. 
Work, Robert E., 72614A. 
Farry, Albert B., 7262A. 
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Tornes, Howard, 7263A. 
Heck, Joseph D., Jr., 7265A. 
Cushing, Arthur L., 7266A. 
Williams, John G., 7267A. 
Reed, Jack L., 7268A. 

Wall, Edward M., 7270A. 
Alexander, Lawrence E., Jr., 7271A. 
Oakley, Harry R., 7273A. 
Beth, Elman J., 7274R. 
Meranda, Mark D., 7275A. 
Biddle, Maurice F., 7276A. 
Bowers, Donald M., 7277A. 
Gueydan, James E., 7278A. 
Wolf, Charles S., 7280A. 
Runyan, Samuel H., 7281A. 
Barnett, Wendell H., 7282A, 
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Radetsky, Harold A., 8055A, 
Blum, Edward F., 8056A. 
Omohundro, Thomas T., 8057A. 
Hagreen, Robert J., 80584A. 
Harris, William B., 8059A. 
Kelly, Converse B., 8060A, 
Riva, Daniel F., 8061A. 
Rathbun, Edward L., 8062A. 
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Uhrich, George A., 8064A. 
Jones, David R., 8065A. 
Roth, John Y. C., 8066A. 
Tainsh, Alexander S., 8088A. 
Parsons, James W., 8069A. 
Roberton, Eddie J., Jr., 8070A. 
Brooking, George R., 8071A. 
Sauer, Robert R., 8072A. 
Douglas, Paul P., Jr., 8073A. 
Slocum, Paul J., 8074A. 
Ritchie, William D., 8076A. 
Roddy, Edward F., 8077A. 
Durbeck, Arthur G., 8079A. 
Mitchell, Mack A., 8080A. 
Renwick, Donald D., 8081A. 
Morse, Donald M., 8082A. 
Klein, Raymond P., 8084A. 
Walsh, Martin R., Jr., 8085A. 
Amann, John R., 8086A. 
Quillen, Monroe C., 8087A. 
Willetts, David L., 8088A. 
Ramsey, Glyn W., 8089A. 
Calhoun, William R., Jr., 8090A. 
Carey, John A., 80914A. 

Short, William W., Jr., A8092A. 
Cole, George P., 8093A. 
Elliott, William W., 8094A. 
Ellington, Edward H., 8095A. 
Marks, Leonard P., 8096A. 
Dunham, William D., 8097A. 
Cook, Walter V., 8098A. 
Little, James W., 8099A. 
Ryden, Donald A., 8101A. 
Phillips, Herbert L., 8102A. 
Stellenwerf, William A., 8104A. 
Johnson, Charles W., 8105A. 
Holcombe, Richard E., 8106A. 


Cruikshank, Arthur W., Jr., 8107A. 


McClatchy, Howard L., 8109A. 
Hawkins, William B., Jr., 8110A. 
Price, Robert F., 81114A. 
Oglesby, Sam R., Jr., 8112A. 
Sylvester, Joseph J., 8113A. 
Whittaker, Roy E., 8115A. 
Stansbury, Jay W., 8116A. 
Roby, Albert W., Jr., 8117A. 
Napier, John G., 8118A. 
Gregory, James M., Jr., 8119A. 
Jose, Elmer H., Jr., 8122A. 
Halloran, Robert P., 8036A. 
Yundt, Robert W., 8124A. 
Nye, Robert M. C., 8125A. 
Williams, Charles C., 8126A. 
Aenchbacher, Arthur E., 8127A. 
Brown, William F., 8128A. 
Robinson, Edgar A., 8129A. 
Fahey, James M., 81314A. 
Thorne, James H., 8132A, 
Carlton, Robert N., 8133A. 
Carpenter, David E., 8134A, 
Rahn, Gilbert F., 8135A. 
Hetzel, Robert L., 8136A. 
Gardiner, Paul E., 8137A. 
Foley, Robert P., 8139A. 
Moore, William P., 8140A. 
Hutchison, Jacob A., 81414A. 
Conklin, Howard E., 8142A. 
Wilson, James- A., 8143A. 
Teubner, Harold C., 8145A. 
Wallace, Eugene D., 8146A. 
Meece, Richard D., Jr., 8147A, 
Joyal, Philip E., 8149A. 
Shook, Harold G., 8151A. 
Cranfill, Niven K., 8152A. 
Ghram, Elmer F., 8153A. 
Booker, Brooks W., Jr., 8155A. 
Rogers, Robert C., 8156A. 
Bones, James C., 8157A. 
Maher, William L., 8158A. 
Robertson, Raynor E., 8160A. 
Gandy, Hilliard L., 81614A. 
Lewis, Richard C., 8162A. 
Fulcher, Stanley A., 8164A. 
Neal, Philip A., 8165A. 
Jefferson, Harold D., 81664A. 
Crosland, Roy T., 81674A. 
Ard, Roswell W., 8168A. 
Beahan, Kermit K., 8169A. 
Lewis, William C., 8170A. 
Martin, Fred A., 81714A. 
McAbee, William H., 8172A. 
Conway, Victor C., 8174A. 
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Lee, Carl C., 8175A. 

Lanford, William A., 8176A, 
Oliver, Ralph L., 8177A. 
Friley, Kenneth O., 8178A, 
Larson, Harold J., 8180A. 
Cook, James R., 8182A. 
Parsons, Irvin M., 8183A. 
Hodge, Dexter L., 8185A. 
Jernigan, William L., 8186A. 
Weltzin, Richard F., 8187A. 
Huntley, William H., Jr., 8188A. 
Stell, Glenn A., 8189A. 
Pickett, Lawrence J., 8190A. 
Greene, James B., 8192A. 
Dale, James R., Jr., 8193A. 
Zeigler, Jack S., 8194A. 

Hey, Winston S., 8195A. 
Jolly, David C., 8196A, 
Dieffenderfer, James C., 8197A. 
Parsons, Samuel P., 8198A. 
Desportes, John A., 8199A. 
Coleman, Kenneth D., 8200A. 
Estes, Chandler B., 8202A. 
Brown, Harold L., 8203A. 
Merrill, Charles T., 82044A. 
Glaser, Leonard T., 8205A. 
Knox, George L., 8206A. 
Dillon, Stephen P., 8209A. 
Hester, Thomas J., 8210A. 
Hardin, Ernest C., Jr., 8211A. 
Oglesby, Stuart R., 3d, 8212A, 
Bickford, Jack C., 8213A. 
Greathouse, Harry S., 8214A, 
Davis, Glendon V., 8215A. 
Butler, Earl H., 8217A. 
Myers, Henry V., 8219A. 
Meeker, Everett R., 8220A. 
Howell, Henry R., Jr., 82214A. 
Long, Joseph E., 8222A. 


Medical Corps 


Oden, Lewis H., Jr., 19950A. 
Espey, James G., Jr., 21757A. 
Wallace, Henry G., 21838A. 
Fixott, Richard S., 21837A. 
Lechausse, Ralph M., 208184. 
Hederick, Rogers, 19952A. 
Ayars, Laurence S., 21840A. 
Norcross, John A., 21759A. 
McKaig, Malcolm C., 19953A. 
Quashnock, Joseph M., 25487A. 
Armstrong, William R. 21839A. 
Frediani, Alexander W., 19236A. 
Miller, Edward S., 19576A. 
Rhoades, Gordon H., 22393A. 
Townsend, Frank M., 20819A. 
Dorris, Henry C., 19282A. 
Mann, Joseph L., 20820A. 
White, Fletcher H., 26690A. 
Katzberg, Arthur J., 22394A. 
Nuttall, James B., 19239A, 
Davis, David W., 26729A. 
Mears, Claud M., 21841A. 
Hardy, James T., 26731A. 

Veit, John P. A., 27973A. 
Burnett, Jack F., 241074. 
Strub, Giles J., 19241A. 

Rothe, Courand N., 19251A. 
Webb, Hamilton B., 19307A. 
Keeley, William T., 20821A. 
Alexander, Charles P., 19303A. 
Patterson, Robert A., 19250A. 
Chapman, Jules B., 22981A, 
Eggeling, Ian N. J. 19311A. 
Defries, William A., 19254A. 
Jernigan, James P., 21722A. 
Smith, Willard H., 27974A. 
Underwood, Edgar H., Jr., 19262A, 
Greider, Lester S., 25459A, 
Park, Oakley K., 20823A. 
Larson, Thurman A., 19314A. 
Stuart, Lawrence D., 26692A. 
Collins, Thomas A., 27483A. 
Steinkamp, George R., 24108A. 
Andrew, Samuel E., 27485A. 


Martin, Archibald G. M., III, 22543A, 


Lett, James E., 19258A, 
Schlechter, John F., 19300A. 
Karmany, William H., 21724A. 
Turner, Edwin W., 24646A. 
Graham, Wistar L., 24185A. 
Wiedeman, Goeffrey P., 19264A. 


Davis, James M., 19309A. 
Cox, Philip A., 19315A. 
Goss, Frank A., 19259A. 
Ellingson, Harold V., 19235A. 
Dental Corps 
Monaco, Salvatore L., 20005A. 
Osborn, Ewalt M., 18909A. 
Long, George A., 18905A. 
Zieger, Karl O., 18906A. 
Jones, Thomas K., 19744A. 
Avenell, Rollin C., 18940A. 
Johnston, Leonard S., Jr., 19743A. 
Elwell, Kenneth R., 18903A. 
Lightner, Lee M., 18923A. 
Hester, Warren R., 18919A. 
Smith, Lloyd S., 18929A. 
Gordon, George D., 19627A. 
Clifford, William B., 18920A, 
Senn, William W., 18941A. 
Long, James E., 18934A. 
Mohnac, Alex M., 18921A. 
Rooney, John E., 18927A. 
McEvoy, John R., 18907A. 
Rock, George W., 18953A. 
Johnson, Franklin A., 18917A. 
Kane, John P., 18931A. 
Harris, Norman O., 18937A. 
Coombs, Robert L., 18908A. 
Kartman, Jules D., 18918A. 
Benhart, Sherwood F., 18926A. 
Brookreson, Kendrick, 18932A. 
Reese, Wallace K., Jr., 18942A. 
Thornberry, Wayne W., 18957A. 
Harley, William M., Jr., 19616A. 
Kephart, Norbert C., 18914A, 
Crofut, Vincent E., 18922A. 
Massey, John T., 18959A. 
Armstrong, Russell H., 19911A. 
Gibson, Joseph R., 18912A. 
Schulte, George N., 18913A. 
Miller, Ernest L., 18915A. 
Pugnier, Vincent A., 18928A. 
Butler, James M., 18935A. 
Myers, Warren C., 18958A. 
Leonard, Leo J., 18954A. 


Veterinary Corps 
Gorman, Lester J., 18999A. 


Medical Service Corps 
Nielsen, George L., 19438A. 
Payne, Robert B., 19439A. 
Crowell, Gene W., 19440A. 
Thomas, Frederick W., 19564A. 
McInerney, James J., 19441A. 
Haines, Charles C., 19442A. 
Streeter, Russell E., 19443A, 
Waters, John J., 19444A. 


Nurse Corps 
Daniel, Margaret E., 21919W. 
Evans, Claretta, 20918W. 
Bryant, Frances L., 20945W. 
Slattery, Lucile C., 21965Ww. 


Medical Specialist Corps 
Lawrence, Dorothea M., 21184W. 
Chaplain 

Rogers, Vernon A., 18770A. 
Ellenbogen, Edward, 18771A. 
Geigel, Francis G., 18772A. 
Montcalm, Rosario L. U., 18773A. 
Sullivan, Jeremiah E., 18775A. 
Baumgaertner, Martin W., 18778A. 
McCandless, Paul C., 18780A. 
Partin, Delbert C., 187814. 
Duhan, Henry, 18782A. 
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Hammond, Fred B., Jr., 19774A. 
Birnbaum, Myron L., 20018A. 
Higgins, Fred J., 20019A. 
Dickson, Donald C., Jr., 21430A. 
Green, John O., 24260A. 
Berry Cooley C., 20020A. 
Yandala, Gust J., 19775A. 
Michels, Robert W., 19783A. 
Vague, Harold R., 22991A. 
Eichner, Leonard, 19776A. 
Murray, Francis P., 21437A. 
Rowland, Dwight R., 20023A. 
Horlick, Walter I., 23180A. 
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Eberhart, Francis C., 19780A. 
Portrum, Peter, 19778A. 
Bandy, George R., 20031A. 


Thomasson, Samuel M., Jr., 20025A. 


Gold, Morton J., 20034A. 
Goodwyn, Marvin W., 20030A. 
Ensley John J., 21778A. 
O’Donnell, William J., 20574A. 
Shawhan, Zac G., 20576A. 
Pulling, Barton S., 22569A. 
Donahue, John J., 20028A. 
Hogan, Raphael J., 19784A. 
Delafield, Dean E., 20026A, 
Schulte, George A., 20044A. 
Wilson, George M., 21777A. 
Pettitt, Bert E., Jr., 17698A. 
Lineham, Thomas U., Jr., 18112A. 
McGowan, Samuel B., 20572A. 
Price, Robert H., 20571A. 
Slade William A., 20573A. 
Taylor, Charles K., Jr., 18113A. 
Guilfoyle, William A., 20029A. 
Glines, Carroll V., Jr., 20579A. 
Taylor, Jay J., 20580A. 
McAnally, Paul E., 205814. 
Woolf Simpson M., 20569A. 
Yusievicz, John J., 20582A. 
Kuehl, Albert R., 21436A. 
Avise, Herbert J., 18114A. 
Eagle, Comly J., 18115A. 
Smith, Donald H., 19782A. 
Yeager, Paul M., 18116A. 
Holland, Billy S., 21781A. 
Fowler, Oscar F., 20583A. 
Pierce, Russell K., Jr., 18118A. 
Nole, Jack D., 20598A. 

Buchta Joseph, 20036A. 
Frizzie, Bernard E., 21442A. 
Gruber, Kenneth W., 20623A. 
Hill, Marcus L., Jr., 20622A. 
Gallagher Rial F., 20621A. 
Brown, Jack R., 20599A. 
Stewart, Walter C., Jr., 20639A. 
Simpson, Russell R., 19565A. 
Dotson Herbert F., Jr., 20587A. 
Myers, Andrew J., Jr., 20769A. 
Brinson, William L., 18117A. 
Ecklund Eugene, 20600A. 
Melucas, Paul J., 20640A. 
Hurlburt, Dana F., 18119A. 
Kemerling, William E., 21460A. 
Johnson, Arthur H., 22684A. 


Urquhart, Charles T., Jr., 20584A. 


Desaussure, Hamilton, 15486A. 
Jewell, Malcolm E., 20588A. 
Johnson, George A., 20672A. 
Schmidt, Howard R., 18123A. 
Staples, Johnston R., 20578A. 
Wilson, William W., 22571A. 
Kelley, Carroll W., 22992A. 
Minow, James W., 23651A. 
Wilson, Richard S., 18121A. 
Jensen, Lloyd K., 20624A. 
Harmon, William A., 21438A. 
Davis, Bruce, 18120A. 

Case, Richard D., 20040A. 
Talbot, George E., 18126A. 
Luber, Vernon N., 18127A. 
Peterson, Howard W., 24307A. 
Lane, Joe V., 25454A. 

Jones, William M., 20641A. 
Adcock, James K., 20589A. 
Yates, John H. 20041A. 
White, Boyd B., 20626A. 
Wendt, Willard A., 20625A. 
Light, Herbert M., Jr. 18128A. 
Joyce, Daniel G. 25605A. 
Perry, James W., 20673A. 
Blanck, Eugene L., 21433A. 
Boutwell, Rufus C., Jr., 20033A, 
Sandvig, Kenneth L., 20595A. 
Frazier, Max E., 21456A. 
Vogler, Alfred F., 20670A. 
Montour, Gilbert E., 19790A. 
Mitchell, Collins P., 22570A. 
Wine, Joseph R., Jr., 19788A. 
Morton, Walter P., Jr., 18129A. 
Prince, Robert A., 21779A. 
Kelly, Charles E., 22995A. 
Locklear, James Q., 18133A. 
Rutherford, Richard T., 18134A, 
Burnett, Elvin E., 20601A, 


Kohrman, Elwood N., 20602A. 
Littlewood, Theodore P., 20642A. 
Fa:rell, Thomas D., 16200A. 
Raphun, Leland R., 18130A, 
Silliman, James G., 22644A. 
Doiron, Claude J., Jr., 20596A. 
Greenspun, Morris J., 21432A, 
Moehle, Charles F., 18131A. 
Petkus, Walter A., 22613A. 
Smith, Gayle L., 20683A. 
Syphers, Victor K., 24316A. 
Greene, Sidney, 20658A. 
Peters, Francis D., Jr., 18137A. 
Bray, Leslie W., Jr., 18136A. 
Bush, Frederick E., 20643A. 
Hand, F. Ned, 19789A. 

Spiro, Bernard, 20627A. 
Rath, Leland J., 20620A. 
Mandina, Sidney R., 18125A. 
Gilpin, Harry D., 18124A. 
Allen, Nelson, 21434A. 
Weddle, Walter M., 20024A. 
Henry, Mervin L., 20604A. 


Monaco, Anthony W., Jr., 20605A. 


Huke, Theodore C., 200274. 
Moore, Jack K., 18135A. 
Hanton, John T., 18138A. 
Gaertner, Adolph, Jr., 20603A. 
Wier, Charlie Y., 21785A. 
VanHoy, Leslie B., 22645A. 
Smith, Bennie C., 18141A. 
Busha, George F., 20628A. 
Williams, Wilson B., 20668A. 
Long, Robert F., 18142A. 
Glover, Jerry C., 20659A. 
Latella, John J., 20032A. 
Alexander, Ernest L., 18143A. 
Steves, Walter T., 22581A. 
Craft, William C., 20043A. 
Bobbitt, Aubrey M., 20644A. 
Clay, Richard L., 22647A. 
Warren, Joseph B., 22586A. 
Lunsford, George M., 22646A. 
Baleski, John J., Jr., 25490A. 
Williams, Paul E., 25501A. 
Bridges, John L., 22643A. 
Egender, Herbert F., 24317A. 
Niemczyk, Julian M., 20671A. 
Sharp, Stuart M., 20629A. 
Gasiewicz, Sigmund I., 22994A. 
Blanton, Franklin D., 21458A. 
Bohannon, James R., Jr., 18146A. 
Clisham, Winston H., 22618A. 
Phillips, Lowell G., 18050A. 
Hall, Harvey P., 20674A. 

Barns, William F., 20630A. 
Holt, Garland E., 20607A. 

Mills, Clarence H., 22650A. 
Ezell, William O., 22649A. 
Degennaro, Carlo N., 20570A. 
Krysakowski, Joseph E., 19791A. 
Henry, David W. Jr., 20590A, 
Kahn, Leroy, 21787A. 

Becker, Robert H., 24318A. 
Delbeccaro, Vincent J., 19779A. 
Williams, Lawrence, 18152A. 
Murray, John E., 23656A. 
Blount, Buford C., 17699A. 
Doe, Irving C., 18155A. 
Mathews, James E., 20021A. 
Smoak, Andrew W., 22652A. 
Muldoon, James E., Jr., 22651A. 
Pitts, Morris B., 25502A. 
Leavick, Franklin M., 13296A. 
Jones, Ralph F., 22734A. 

Hale, Morris A., 21795A. 
Borders, Charles W., 18149A. 
Casale, Richard S., 28159A. 
Trabb, Ralph, 19792A. 

Jones, Donald A., 18157A. 
Aust, Abner M., Jr., 20631A. 
Parker, Jack, 26430A. 
Hutchinson, Paul E., 18158A. 
Schreiber, Edward A., 13401A, 
Porter, Fletcher S., 22672A. 
Chapman, John M., Jr., 17700A. 
Herrera, Alfred C., 20608A. 
Mandros, William J., 20692A. 
Chew, John C., 25611A. 

Gibson, Charles A., Jr., 13470A. 
Hawes, Warren H., 18160A. 
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Reeder, William D., 181614, 
Kelly, James W., 21462A, 
Bush, Russell L., 22654A. 
Kohl, Don R., 22655A. 

Sims, William M., Jr., 23680A. 
Segura, Wiltz P., 23681A, 
Collins, Perry V., 181564, 
Farr, John W., 20660A. 

Gehri, Donald H., 22717A. 
Davies, John V., 21780A. 
Hamilton, Calvin L., 18139A. 
Vohs, Lester J., 23670A. 
O'Hara, David B., 24319A. 
Snyder, Earl A., 21446A. 
Reiss, Leonard, 21439A. 
Kester, Clifford D., 18163A. 
Taylor, Joseph T., 20611A. 
Lien, Arthur M., 225744. 
Hoban, Richard M., 23658A. 
Schuering, Alvin G., 18166A. 
Traylor, Horace C., Jr., 18165A, 
Strof, Michael J., Jr., 20648A, 
Goppert, Jean G., 18167A. 
Reuteler, Bruce E., 18168A. 
Dill, Glenn E., Jr., 22615A. 
Davidson, B. H., 22575A. 
Dunn, Buel A., 237014. 
Taylor, Jimmie, 22572A. 
Gillespie, Keith L., 22576A, 
Barter, John W., 18208A. 
Miller, Sumner S., 20037A. 
McDonald, William T., 22673A. 
Kougias, George C., 23682A. 
Shaddix, Winans C., 13804A. 
Dumontier, Louis D., 18171A. 
Montgomery, Joe S., 20633A. 
Bass, Robert A., 20632A. 

Neal, Arthur M., 22617A. 
Gillingham, Rowley E., 22616A, 
Hubbard, Thomas P., 22590A. 
Ayres, Frank L., 18173A. 
Hagemann, Joseph A., 22657A. 
Adams, Charles J., 22656A. 
Botvidson, Charles C., 12155A, 
Oliphant, Stephen A., 12283A. 
Romaniw, Walter, 12726A. 
Olson, Howard A., 12764A. 
Ross, Vance L., 13050A. 

Hill, Cowan S., Jr., 135574. 
Hanna, Russell J., 13672A. 
Nanney, James T., 18177A. 
Boyd, Henry L., 23652A. 
Wolfe, Charles S., 18176A. 
Harris, Elsey, Jr., 24309A, 
Wiley, John C., 21782A. 
Werber, William A., 18178A. 
Miller, Sidney H., 21459A. 
Nice, Albert T., 23182A. 
Wilson, Elbert, Jr., 18263A. 
Craig, Robert P., 20849A. 
Eubank, Graydon K., 18132A. 
Gourley, Edwin P., 18181A. 
Mills, Arthur J., 18180A. 
Welsh, Stephen J., 20634A. 
Copher, Paul D., 22619A. 
McAllister, Warren W., 23672A. 
Crosby, Samuel E., Jr., 20612A. 
Abraham, Bruce H., Jr., 225914. 
Lewis, Henry S., Jr., 19794A. 
Ernst, William J., 20609A. 
Daniel, Harlan F., 22580A. 
Craun, Leonard D., 25491A. 
Canning, Douglas S., 20577A. 
Jacchson, Richard K., 20689A. 
Haigler, Claude S., 24308A. 
Cleary, John E., 19793A. 
Baker, Marshall E., 20675A. 
Whitenight, Harry W., 14182A. 
King, Edwin V., 20585A. 
West, Fielding F., 2-614A. 
Jones, David B., 18183A. 
Rood, Eric W., 22620A. 
Gaenzle, Jay S., 25723A. 

Gore, Granville I., 22721A. 
Bandorsky, Stephen M., 14243A, 
Hicks, Malcolm G., 18185A. 
Anderson, George O., 18184A, 
McKay, Allen F., 20613A. 
Long, Paul H., 20635A. 

Miller, Edgar C., 20614A. 
Paul, Charles T. A., 22622A, 
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Myers, George B., 22621A. 
Horey, Raymond 8S., 22593A. 
Cecil, Thomas J., 23654A. 

Cude, Willis A., Jr., 21463A. 
Riordan, Daniel W., 24327A. 
Sanna, Francis P., 18148A. 
Hansen, Robert P., 18159A. 
Loman, William T., Jr., 20669A. 
Cummins, Harry T., Jr., 22594A, 
Woody, Rufus, Jr., 23655A. 
Lange, Roy A., 20690A. 
Vincent, Robert W., 20575A. 
Humphries, Buford M., 18175A. 
Roberson, Harvey B., 22587A. 
Aikens, Edwin C., 20035A. 
Shewan, Clifford W., 18150A. 
Key, Oran R., Jr., 22589A. 
Winfree, Douglas W., Jr., 18278A, 
Sever, James E., 20592A. 
Dufault, William F., 20680A. 
Ristau, Siegfried E., 18169A. 
Willis, Richard B., 14572A. 
Riley, Eldon S., 17703A, 
Weeks, Roy F., Jr., 18189A. 
Eberhardt, Donald E., 18182A. 
Melton, Carl M., 18190A. 

Wood, William A., 22595A. 
Fish, Bruce B., 22623A. 
Tremblay, Armand L., 22624A. 
Smith, Edgar H., 23684A. 
Perry, William E., JT., 23673A. 
Schmidt, David J., 24320A. 
Sunderland, Lloyd E., 26395A. 
Bennett, Henry W., 24695A. 
Keils, Walter A., 22599A. 
Johnson, Fon E., 22598A. 
Catts, William G., 23189A. 
Neville, Harry W., 17704A. 
Fahrney, Richard L., 18191A. 
Preller, Gordon C., 18144A. 
Marshall, Gerald R., 22596A. 
Noziglia, Robert E., 23675A. 
Clowry, John P., 23687A. 


Chamberlain, Clarence N., 23686A, 


Farrar, Aubrey O., 24702A. 
Parrott, John H., Jr., 25504A. 
Matte, Joseph Z., 20615A. 
Van Bloom, Jay C., 18174A. 
Feagin, Luther W., 22687A. 
Wilborn, William T., 18194A. 
Kipping, Joseph H., 22582A. 
Mulvey, Gordon E., 24697A. 
Zwinger, Herman H., 26437A. 
Mahoney, Daniel C., 23006A. 
Birdsong, Samuel E., Jr., 21791A. 
Kovach, Michael M., 22683A. 
Melvin, Robert E., 18193A. 
Byrn, John S., 18196A. 
Knight, Jack, 20039A. 
Escue, Walter H., 17702A. 
Keeler, William J., 21783A. 
Miller, John W., 18198A. 
Schmidt, George A., 18202A. 
Baumann, Robert P., Jr., 18203A. 
Mertely, Frank, 18201A. 
Beno, William G., 18205A. 
Ellzey, J. Murray, 18204A. 
Raley, Theodore M., 18200A. 
Hopkins, Robert W., 22660A. 
White, Raymond E., 22661A. 
Ramsdell, George R., 23661A. 
Samuelson, Dale L., 24310A. 
Mattingly, Edwin J., 25492A. 
Marshall, Sidney C., 18206A. 
Gleaves, Donald H., 19282A. 
Turner, Howard D., 25799A. 
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Goeken, William F., 26397A. 
Frese, Gregory C., Jr., 16244A. 
Lee, Frank C., 16245A. 

Paden, Donald R., 16247A. 
Carr, Herbert M., Jr., 16249A. 
Ritchey, Andrew J., 16250A. 
McKinney, Robert M., 16251A. 
Suttie, James, 20646A. 
Thompson, Clair G., 16253A. 
Yarbrough, Lavern A., 16255A. 
Lynn, Arthur G., 16256A. 
Lyons, Leslie E., 16257A. 
Seaver, James T., Jr., 18309A. 
Kale, Delbert R., 16258A. 
Warfle, Elwyn J., 16259A. 
Provance, Leonard W., 25794A. 
Maillot, George E., 16260A. 
Horton, Wallace D., 16261A. 
Berline, Henry L., Jr., 16262A. 
Warner, Walter E., 20610A. 
Daher, Anthony J., 16264A. 
Fuller, Grady B., 16265A. 
Rosenbaum, John D., 16266A. 
Goff, William S., Jr., 16267A. 
Sherman, Laurence F., 16268A. 
Campbell, John F., Jr., 16269A. 
Kinkead, Joseph C., 226774. 
Harvey, Hubert E., 16270A. 
Peterson, Leo T., 162714. 
Smith, James E., 16272A. 
Petermann, Melvin F., 26781A. 
Yearwood, John C., 16273A. 
McCarthy, Donald J., 16274A. 
Gillan, Robert W., Jr., 16275A. 
Boosembark, Franklin K., 16276A. 
Norris, George W., 16277A. 
Gregory, Willie P., 18236A. 
Esposito, Alfred L., 16278A. 
Davis, William C., 16279A. 
Alder, Louis O., 16280A. 
Childs, Charles W., 162814. 
Morris, Harry B., 16282A. 
Lewis, John C., 16283A. 
Farnum, Mark, Jr., 23667A. 
Collins, Burt H., 16284A. 
Graham, Oscar D., 16285A. 
Dillon, Robert W., 16286A. 
Grant, Alexander W. J., 20703A. 
Clancy, John W., 26445A. 
Fligor, Robert D., 162874. 
Dodds, John E., 16289A. 
Borders, John E., 16290A, 
Ohrt, Robert T., 162914, 
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Smith, Harry E., Jr., 16292A, 
Bailey, James W., 16293A. 
McCall, Bruce D., 16294A. 
Saxton, David W., 22674A. 
Logan, Harvey B., 26434A. 
Smith, Marshall L., 16295A. 
Giraudo, John ©., 16296A. 
Vines, John H., 16298A. 
Crowder, Charles E., Jr., 16299A. 
Rotstan, Robert, 17723A. 
Rementer, William J., 18250A. 
Bartholomew, Gabriel P., 22659A. 
Gray, Donald U., Jr., 18223A. 
Von Romberg, Robert P., 16301A. 
Luke, Miles K., 16302A. 

Fong, George H., Jr., 16303A. 
Johnson, Robert C., 22648A. 
Emmons, Richard A., 25516A. 
Catlin, Benjamin S:, 3d, 16304A. 
Allen, Charles S., 16305A. 
Wenrich, George L., 27542A. 
Hardin, Clarence C., 16306A. 
Gordon, Earl H., 16307A. 
Schmidt, Gordon A., 16308A. 
Jabara, James, 16309A. 

Creech, William T., 16310A. 
Reese, William H., 16311A. 
Trommershausser, John, 18300A. 
Ely, John T. A., Jr., 25506A. 
Ketcherside, Robert P., 25724A. 
Manning, Clark P., 16312A. 
Ross, Donald H., 16313A. 
Levens, Thomas O., 16315A. 
Weber, Arthur E., 16316A. 
Shaver, Dorwyn D., 16317A. 
VanVleet, Gerald E., 16318A. 
Craig, William L., 16319A. 

Dart, Melvin, 16320A. 

Courtney, Clyde W., 16321A. 
Gessner, Louis F., 16322A. 
Harkiewicz, Joseph, 16323A. 
Obenshain, Ray L., Jr., 12923A. 
Nestle, Roger W., 23669A. 
Whisner, William T., Jr., 16324A, 
Stahl, Frederick N., 20737A. 
Naylor, Harold L., 23676A. 

Fox, Arthur A., 16326A. 
Stewart, James L., 22691A. 
Shepherd, William C., 16327A. 
Burdick, Joseph B., 16328A. 
Hill, James A., 24324A. 

Keen, Robert J., 163314. 

Prater, Otis A., 16332A. 
Sautters, Clyđe W., 16333A. 
Ulrich, Robert J., 16334A. 
Melchar, Charles E., 20725A. 
Anderson, De Lane E., 20593A. 
Ferris, Paul V., Jr., 16336A. 
Barber, Edwin F., 16338A. 
Stevenson, Charles S., 16339A. 
McCollum, Clodius M., Jr., 25811A. 
Staggs, Homer J., 16341A. 
Haggard, Richard L., 17725A. 
Findlay, Ralph F., 22631A. 
Broughton, Roy J., Jr., 27677A. 
Jenkins, Woodrow W., 16342A. 
Vincent, Donald W., 16343A. 
Abendhoff, Gerhard R., 22628A. 
Thompson, George W., 17726A. 
Bryan, James T., 23009A. 
Krynovich, George, 24313A. 
Sitton, Ray B., 16345A. 
Carruthers, Warren L., 16348A. 
Osborn, Arthur L., 16350A. 
Wilson, Ernest R., 23694A. 
Springer, Paul R., 17715A. 
Thompson, James W., Jr., 22341A, 
Dietrich, William A., 16351A. 
Anania, August R., 16352A. 
Winters, Sterling P., Jr., 16354A. 
Snyder, John T., 18302A. 
Anderson, Charles K., 20616A. 
Gailer, Frank L., Jr., 22592A. 
Weems, Monard D., 16355A. 
Welsh, William F., 22676A. 
Edwards, Lloyd C., Jr., 24314A. 
Baker, John C., 16357A. 

Sapp, Glenn E., 16358A. 
Mateny, Henry, 16359A. 
Townshend, Jesse F., Jr., 20724A. 
Irwin, Donald S., 16360A. 
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McKeever, Wendell E., 16361A. 
Merrill, William L., 16362A. 
Franklin, Benjamin L., 16363A, 
Stanley, Richard E., 16364A. 
Herndon, James E., 16365A. 
Perreault, Lucien E., Jr., 16366A. 
Laney, A. Louis, 16367A. 

Jones, Lois C., 21399W. 

Clark, Kenneth B., 22625A. 
Faulkner, Norman A., 23008A. 
Meeker, Thomas B., 27799A. 
Risinger, Fred 8., Jr., 16368A. 
McCarthy, Giles J., 25620A. 
Faulkner, Joseph, 16370A. 
Miller, John J., 16371A. 

Eagle, Garland W., 16372A. 
Johnson, Edward J., 16373A. 
Williamson, William B., Sr., 16374A. 
Brown, Raymond, Jr., 16375A. 
Powell, Billie W., 16376A. 

Dick, Reay S., 16377A. 

Laatsch, Oliver F., 16378A. 
Pancake, Dale C., 16380A. 
Sheppard, William L., 16381A. 
Ross, S. L., Jr., 16382A. 

Jarvis, Irby B., Jr., 16383A. 
Green, Kenneth J., 16384A. 
Finley, Allen A., 16385A. 

Guier, William C., 16386A. 
Weed, William A., 16387A. 
Menzie, William R., 16388A. 
Perry, Frank V., 16389A. 
Johnson, Andrew, Jr., 16391A. 
Milton, John L., 16392A. 

Hoag, James H., Jr., 16393A. 
Middleton, Henry M., Jr., 16394A. 
McGaw, James E., 16395A. 
Myers, Earl E., 16396A. 
Campbell, Leslie J., Jr., 16397A. 
Catallo, Albert L., 16400A. 
Harrington, Charles E., 16401A. 
Denomy, Robert W., 25510A. 
Luke, William H., 16402A. 
Norris, James R., 22772A. 
Hurley, James C., 16403A. 
Stephens, John E., 23001A. 
Argersinger, James B., 16404A. 
Christopher, Richard S., 16406A. 
Galloway, Robert C., 16407A. 
Lyons, Richard E., 18306A. 
Higgins, Leo A., 16408A. 
Moseley, Elwyn A., 20716A. 
Harrell, Jesse R., Jr., 16409A. 
Holcomb, Thomas H., 16410A. 
Wallace, John N. Jr., 16411A. 
Montel, John P., 16412A. 
Matthews, Charles L., 16413A. 
Hearn, Joseph E., 23000A. 
Biggs, David H., 26469A. 
Thumser, Louis F., Jr., 16414A. 
Knight, James A., Jr., 16415A. 
Glass, Donald R., 16416A. 
Ford, Milton R., 16417A. 
Aldrich, Thomas A., 16418A. 
Polezoes, Stanley, 26762A. 
Poynor, James L., 16419A. 
Mahl, Floyd D., 25496A. 
Robinson, Thomas M., 16420A. 
Scott, George S., 16421A. 
Hilton, Garland B., Jr., 23723A. 
Byrum, Gerald B., 16422A, 
Barnes, Roy A., 16423A. 
Dixon, Billy V., 16425A. 
Routh, William N., 16426A. 
Russell, Charles C., 23660A. 
McCaulley, Roger A., 16427A. 
Hobday, Henry C., Jr., 16428A. 
Rossman, Russell J., 16429A, 
Usis, Felix M., Jr. 16430A. 
Cloppas, William P. J., 16431A. 
Johnston, James E., Jr., 16433A. 
Kaltman, Semen E., 16434A. 
Maybell, James L., 16435A. 
Renick, Ned W., 20701A. 
Kuhlmann, Duane A., 23702A. 
Shaffer, Robert L., 16436A. 
O’Clock, Robert, 17899A. 
Hammond, George R., 16437A, 
Halferty, Robert M., 16438A. 
Kahley, Don E., 16439A. 
Porter, Wayne C., 16440A. 


Avance, Donald E., 16441A. 
May, Bedford D., 25774A. 
Schmidt, Carvel W., 16443A. 
Thurber, George F., 16444A. 
Adams, John A., 16445A. 
Reynolds, Benoni O., 230034. 
Brown, Melvin G., 16447A. 
Clarke, Robert E., 16448A. 
Harman, Robert W., 16449A. 
Walker, Harry C., Jr., 16450A. 
Brown, Leslie A., Jr., 16452A. 
Bryan, Raymond J., 16453A, 
McNeilly, Charles R., 16454A. 
Biagini, Arthur T., 16456A. 
Leidemer, Henry M., 16457A. 
Reese, Eugene K., 16458A. 
Campbell, Russell C., 16461A. 
Popp, Vern B., 16462A. 
Blankenship, Jack F., 16463A. 
Bersanti, Norman P., 16464A. 
Cranford, Earl C., 16465A. 
Hooten, William J., 16466A. 
Wahl, Richard G., 16467A. 
Larkins, James R., 16468A. 
Betterton, Robert A., 16469A. 
Davis, Charley L., 22701A. 
Hall, Roland P., 24342A. 
Young, Donald J., 16470A. 
Bodinger, Norman B., 23715A. 
Armstrong, William P., 164714. 
Jones, Robert H., 16473A. 
Kelley, Jack W., 16474A. 
League, Miles R., 18286A. 
Curtis, Curtis D., 16475A. 
Dulle, Albert B., 16476A. 
Sherman, Robert F., 16477A. 
Horangic, Nicholas P., 16478A, 
Glover, Douglas C., 16479A. 
Coleman, Walter V., Jr., 16480A, 


Medical Corps 


Bradley, William G., 23052A. 
Yerg, Raymond A., 24192A. 
Bell, Horace S., 24650A. 
Parish, Herman S., Jr., 24109A. 
Flaherty, Bernard E., 22399A. 
George, John H., 23101A. 
Anderson, James B., 21687A. 
Jernigan, George C., Jr., 22546A, 
Sorensen, Charles C., 20844A, 
Green, Harry C., Jr., 20838A. 
DeLoach, James F., 22398A. 
VanPelt, James F., Jr., 24124A. 
Austin, George N., 22556A. 
Reynolds, George E., 22955A. 
Wright, Walter D., 23063A. 
Kurth, Robert J., 22401A. 
Swindell, Herbert V., 25328A. 
Williams, Robert L., 19767A. 
Fenno, Richard M., 21848A. 
Crabtree, Sam F., 22987A. 
Flinn, Don E., 23582A. 
Levine, Robert, 22559A. 
Smith, Dasil C., 20542A. 
Marriott, William R. V., 24648A. 
Alfred, Harry C., 21908A. 
Ferris, Curzon C., Jr., 25729A. 
Talley, Thomas P., 22962A. 
Dewey, Walter W., 22958A. 
Freedman, Martin J., 21690A, 
McCauley, Ralph T., 25329A. 
Azzato, Nicholas M., 23580A. 
Shirley, Robert E., 23102A. 
Whitsell, Wilber R., Jr., 24196A, 
Morgan, Robert F., 20543A. 
Morese, Kenneth N., 23579A. 
Roads, Wesley A., 24667A, 
Goltra, Evan R., Jr., 27480A. 
Leslie, James T., Jr., 19768A. 
Caris, Timothy N., 21854A. 
Furey, Joseph A., 27590A. 
Collins, Frederick G., 21737A. 
Thompson, William W., 24122A, 
Bittick, Paul, Jr., 21910A. 
Reiner, Robert N., 27596A. 
Coles, John E., 24129A. 
Holcomb, Thomas M., 22404A. 
Bashore, Sidney M., 25728A. 
Robison, Jack R., 22550A, 
Powers, Douglas F., 24654A. 
Wesp, Joseph E., 23055A. - 
Ballinger, Edwin R., 21692A. 
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Warren, Donald J., 24114A. 
Hines, Henry L., 24201A. 
Preston, Rhea S., 19770A. 
Dawson, Robert G., 24115A. 
Rul-Lan, Carlos D., 29613A. 
Haskins, Donald M., 22942A. 
Chandler, Frank W., 24110A. 
Claiborne, Earl R., 22549A. 
Westerbeck, Charles W., 24200A. 
Youngblood, Robert W., Jr., 22943A, 
Smith, J. Lewis, Jr., 24194A. 
Gathright, Alan J., 25649A, 
Kern, Sidney B., 19769A. 
Lofton, Joseph E., 19844A. 
Burdick, Kenneth H., 24113A. 
Weigel, Arthur E., 26353A. 
Ford, Charles F., 19568A. 
Worthman, Robert H., 19966A: 
Coffey, Roy B., 22948A. 

Baker, Claude D., 25463A. 
Rutledge, Guy L., Jr., 22944A. 
Oliver, George J., Jr., 23056A. 
Berry, Charles A., 22414A. 
Nafis, Warren A., 23581A. 
Livermore, David I., 19533A. 
Bos, Norman C., 25488A. 

Noll, Leland E., 26357A. 
VanDuyne, Charles M., 24116A. 
Starrett, Jack R., 29273A. 
Wheaton, Jerrold L., 29472A. 
Marshall, Strother B., 29615A. 
Ryan, Arthur E., 29614A. 
Paul, Jesse W., Jr., 29620A. 
Flaherty, Robert A., 23118A. 
Wrede, Henry F., Jr., 25647A, 
Spiro, Franklyn C., 22964A. 
McGrade, Hugh P., 24123A. 
Gabby, Samuel L., Jr., 22413A. 
Baker, Benjamin R., 24112A. 
Wolter, David F., 26363A. 
Jones, Robert F., 27584A. 
George, John W., 22555A. 
Martin, John T., 20056A. 
Pollock, Clifford R., 21689A. 
McClain, Roland E., 21691A. 
Douglas, William K., 19967A. 
Ferguson, Richard H., 21853A. 
Cassidy, James E., 24195A. 
Cox, Charles L., Jr., 27493A. 
Musgrave, Paul W., 26355A. 
Greene, John R., 27608A. 
Puglisi, Anthony J., 19612A. 
Gregory, R. D., Jr., 22956A. 
Donnell, Alonzo M., Jr., 22957A. 
Rosewall, Charles R., 24133A. 
Schlattner, William H., Jr., 24186A. 
Neely, Samuel E., 21767A. 
Rountree, William C., 20016A. 
DeTreville, Robert T. P., 22974A. 
Logan, John B., 19608A. 

Kohl, John M., 19965A. - 
Sturr, Robert P., Jr., 23171A. 
Auld, David, 20540A. 

Beyer, David H., 20846A. 
Rudolph, Robert L., 21597A. 
Morrissey, Robert W., 24193A. 
Guice, Charles E., 25635A. 
McLin, Leonard D., 19835A. 
Clark, Ernest J., 20059A. 
Sanford, William G., 23107A. 
Maas, Gerald I., 25462A. 
Hennessen, John A., Jr., 20013A. 
Keegan, James M., 21731A. 
Murphy, Paul D., 22565A. 
Baker, Neill H., 19576A. 
Meyers, John C., 19915A. 
Tucker, Andrew L., 22970A, 
Booth, Latimer H., 27489A. 
Hogan, Peter D., 20837A. 
Roth, Charles W., 19929A. 
Borman, James G., 20836A. 
Good, Raphael S., 22969A. 
Relyea, William V., 23121A. 
Wilkins, Paul C., 24191A. 
Regan, Thomas C., 24198A. 
Claro, Joseph J., 23593A. 
Gibbs, Charles E., 24111A. 
McGettigan, Manus J., 23060A. 
Ainsworth, George E., 23212A. 
Murray, William N., 25648A. 
Berger, Walter J., Jr., 23168A. 


DeMinico, Charles P., 21598A. 
Ritzinger, Frederick R., Jr., 25721A. 
Bryan, Richard S., 24664A. 
Cote, Richard H., 19545A. 
Archdeacon, John R., 23658A. 
Grant, Bowie L., 29616A. 
McElvain, Wilbert H., 24662A. 
Pfrommer, John R., 294734. 
Langelier, Paul R., 20014A. 
Adams, Robert H., 22960A. 
Moritz, Henry C., Jr., 24652A, 
Stecher, William N., 29807A. 
McKeen, Charles L., 23591A. 
Cutler, Kay R., 26631A. 
Robbins, Jack H., 27492A. 
Hartman, Harold F., 24221A. 
McCann, John P., 20528A. 
Schwarting, Bland H., 22959A. 
Flanagan, Brian P., 24649A. 
Fitch, Ray F., 24655A. 
McKay, William M., Jr., 25645A. 


Dental Corps 


Krause, Lyndon S., 20522A. 
Jakob, Robert H., 20832A. 
Ketcham, Frank H., 21685A. 
Book, William H., 22395A. 
Hewson, John. M., 21594A. 
Miller, William A. C., Jr., 21845A, 
Hase, Robert R., 23163A. 
Zukowski, Alphonse A., 21593A. 
Poor, Willard H., 21728A. 
Weber, Carl E., 21426A. 

Merrill, Bob K., 23120A. 
McMahon, Cahrles A., 25731A. 
Hoskins, Sam W., Jr., 25695A. 
Morris, Charles C., 20834A. 
Petty, George B., 23584A. 
Manners, Philip, 21729A. 
Wilson, Howard R., Jr., 18969A. 
Hayden, Arthur L., 24119A. 
Brown, Charles A., 26634A. 
Burnette, Elmer W., Jr., 25666A. 
Dybowski, Eugene L., 18964A. 
Copeland, Henry I., Jr., 22396A. 
Hartley, Jack L., 18972A. 
Zellers, Howard W., Jr., 24121A. 
Runco, Joseph G., 25466A. 
Zellhoefer, Robert W., 27598A. 
Bowman, Robert G., 25465A. 
Stumpf, Arthur J., Jr., 23058A. 
Jones, Eugene H., 18962A. 
Morgan, Howard H., 20835A. 
Townsend, Lewis F., Jr., 18960A. 
Reilly, Robert L., Jr., 20833A. 
Kreutzer, Joseph J., 24204A. 
Milbourn, Arthur L., 21849A. 
O'Leary, Timothy J., 18966A. 
Dunham, David R., 18970A. 
McCully, Albert C., 20524A. 
Jackson, James T., 24117A. 
Thompson, Robert L., Jr., 20523A. 
Gillespie, Carroll C., Jr., 22984A. 
Cox, John, 25664A. 

Hannon, Harrison J., 26359A, 
Jaslow, Charles, 20553A. 
Rogers, Joseph C., 18965A. 
Williams, Marion R., 21727A. 
Ayres, William E., 22976A. 
Baldwin, Kenneth H., 24205A. 
Chapman, John A., 19618A. 
Turk, Roy S., 22988A. 

Reese, Robert T., 19629A. 
Staerkel, Julius G., 26736A. 
Jamieson, Glenn W., 18971A. 
Hughes, Wilbur R., Jr., 25693A. 
Kurth, Donald E., 29276A. 
Wyatt, James L., Jr., 19847A. 
Hoot, Norman G., 21847A. 
Raab, Lester W., 26360A. 

Weaver, Robert N., 24140A. 
Hill, Robert E., 19971A. 
Leonard, Ovide R., 29650A. 
Best, Robert N., 29729A. 
Ambrose, James A., 19622A. 
Schilb, Enslie I., Jr., 21732A. 
Cole, James B., 29412A. 

Fritz, Jackson W., 29413A. 
Ayres, Elmer V., 19619A. 

Potts, Henry R., 25467A. 
Stillson, William T., 26696A, 
Masters, William Z., 19919A. 
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Knoll, Oliver J., 19969A. 
Funk, Edward C., 27978A. 
Barale, Philip A., 21600A. 
McCall, Clarence M., Jr., 22408A. 
Sprague, William G., 25667A. 
Bergmann, Robert W., 21764A. 
Malloy, Charles B., 24660A. 
Davis, Edward E., 29299A. 
Kolodny, Stanley C., 27981A. 
Tarsitano, John J., 27495A. 
Grant, Ambrose G., 24675A. 
Szmyd, Lucian, 19261A. 
Sundberg, Paul V., Jr., 19846A. 
Dickson, Edward E., 22978A. 
Welborn, Joseph F., 19766A. 
Ryan, Robert L., 20061A. 
Smith, Richard A., 25665A. 
Gosselin, Carlton F., 25730A. 
Sherman, John R., Jr., 19842A. 
Jordan, David R., 21742A. 
Baird, Ernest M., II, 22415A. 
Mueller, Roy L., 21428A. 
Speiser, Warren H., 27983A. 
Bateman, Herbert E., 25696A, 
Detamore, Robert J., 19624A. 
Louis, John D., 20058A. 
Logan, Franz W., 25482A. 
Veterinary Corps 
Couch, J. B., 21601A. 
Nichols, Wilbert C., 19920A. 
Kyner, Roy E., Jr., 21602A. 
Weil, Frederick, 21604A. 
Nettles, William D., 19845A. 
Hornickel, Edward P., 21606A, 
Dalziel, George T., 21605A. 
Armstrong, James, 21603A. 
Hayman, William P., Jr., 21866A. 
Greer, Russell F., 21867A. 


Medical Service Corps 


Smyth, Kenneth E., 21619A. 
Holihan, Francis L., 216074. 
Beck, William S., 21612A. 
Foley, Frank R., 21870A. 
Marolf, Kenneth L., 21613A. 
Deverick, Theodore R., 19513A. 
Zellers, Billy B., 21614A. 
Tayloe, Leon T., 23076A. 
Cook, Raymond J., 21610A, 
Little, Herman I., 21616A. 
Woolf, Henry M., 21615A. 
Schult, Harold G., 21617A. 
Johnson, John A., 21611A. 
Swimmer, Adolph H., 24233A. 
Saul, Lee I., 21871A. 

Weller, William E., 21618A. 
Herrin, Daniel M., Jr., 21620A. 
Goings, Charles E., Jr., 19522A. 
Dykstra, John J., 21634A. 
Darling, Kenneth P., 19523A. 
Kimball, Lorenzo K., 21869A. 
Connolly, Owen F., 21868A. 
Roftis, Robert J., 21623A. 
Edmonds, Clarence W., 19524A. 
Smith, Frank K., 19525A. 
McDermaid, Richard, 19575A. 
Winkelblech, Donald R., 21624A. 
Hines, William H., 19526A. 
Weiss, Earl, 23222A. 

Share, James M., 19527A. 


Nurse Corps 


O’Brien, Dominica B., 21917W. 
Fleming, Pearl M., 21943W. 
Marquis, Jeanne R., 21936W. 
Bell, Adeline T., 21968W. 
Thompson, Catherine M., 21048W. 
Dorsey, Anna J., 20928W. 

Ball, Adele M., 21091W. 

Skinner, Alice L., 20994W. 
Pharris, Edna L., 21168W. 

Hosey, Margaret K., 20984W. 
Slade, Eleanor M., 21157W. 
Richey, Margaret A., 21989W. 
Jernigan, Marguerite L., 21991W. 
Elder, Virginia M., 21169W. 
O'Donnell, Mary E., 21992W. 
Kirkhoff, Kathryn M., 20959W, 
Neese, Sara K., 21998W. 

Fuller, Mildred L., 20989W. 
Holmes, Sarah B., 20964W. 
Dehart, Dorothy M., 21106W. 
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Ditchfield, Flora J., 21065W. 
Hart, Willie E., 21109W. 
Smith, Carol V., 21173 W. 
Medical Specialist Corps 
Creech, Kathleen R., 21201W. 
Chaplain 
Stillwagon, Grover E., 20851A. 
Bennett, John S., 21856A. 
Sharbaugh, Cornelius A., 188808A. 
Paulk, Ivan L., 20853A. 
Evans, John T., Jr., 18807A. 
Brenner, Arthur E. K., 20858A. 
Barringer, John D., 20857A. 
Glaize, Charles H., 20854A. 
Wakefield, Charles W., 20852A. 
Terry, Roy N., 21429A. 
Minor, Earl W., 20855A. 
Larkin, Timothy J., 21855A. 
Pullen, Oden M., 21859A. 
Woodruff, James R., 27659A. 
Mattheson, Raymond T., 208614. 
Trent, B. C., 26649A. 
Shoemaker, Harold D., 27660A. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT TO CAPTAIN 
Line of the Air Force 


Cunningham, Robert W., 28210A, 
Henschel, Harold C., 281944. 
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Holt, Clinton L., 27638A. 
Jarvie, Thomas A., 27641A. 
Bowerman, Walter M., 28153A. 
Wolff, Richard C., 27508A. 
Lash, Victor J., 26747A. 
Kownacki, Roman J., 27519A. 
Howland, Donald E., 27520A. 
Evans, Thomas L., 27515A. 
Wing, Morgan E., 29280A. 
Edwards, Robert H., 29281A. 


Taylor, Irwin T., 29305A. 
Harvin, James S., 29304A. 
Strominger, Donald B., 29308A. 
Malone, Franklin J., Jr., 27646A. 
Purvis, John T., 29306A. 
Holderman, Wallace D., 27642A. 
Karl, Edward A., 29813A. 
Sawyer, Roy E., 28144A. 

Hein, Walter R., 27651A. 

Lee, William L., Jr., 27639A. 
Ford, George L., Jr., 27640A. 
Lenyo, Ludimere, 27996A. 
Duvoisin, Roger C., 27986A. 
Graham, Jack M., 27985A. 
Zion, Thomas E., 27516A. 
Bennett, Philip T., 27643A. 
Harper, John Y., Jr., 28143A. 
Rogers, Bealer T., Jr., 27524A. 
Taylor, Coleman, 27511A. 
King, John T., Jr., 28145A. 
Roberts, Edwin R., Jr., 27522A. 
Holland, Hal C., 27514A. 
Gould, Kenneth G., Jr., 27521A. 
Goldman, Leon, 27517A. 
Kritzer, Herbert, 27987A. 
Schwarz, Kuno C., 28149A. 
Reardon, Robert M., 27995A. 
Sheldon, Edward A., 27512A. 
Beljan, John R., 27645A, 
Dalzell, Wilbert G., 27510A. 
Botti, Robert E., 27644A. 

Byrd, William G., 27994A. 
Bozena, Andrew M., 27649A. 
Springer, Roy A., 27523A. 
Warner, Forrest S., 29309A. 
McGinnis, Lamar S., Jr., 29421A. 
Sabella, Joseph D., 29424A. 
Brierty, Charles T., 29425A. 
Bashaw, Jack D., 29420A. 
Babcock, George C., 29426A. 
Johnson, William C., 29427A. 
Roy, John C., 29423A. 

Clarke, John C., 29422A. 
Bunstock, William H., 29428A. 
Acker, Donald W., 29307A. 
Krivchenia, Gregory B., 29282A. 
Kristeller, Adrian R., 29484A. 
Cline, John F. X., Jr., 29483A. 
Clark, William B., 29487A. 
Dooley, Byron N., 29486A. 
Gorman, James A., Jr., 29629A. 
Schubert, James J., 29485A. 
Jackson, John L., 29630A. 
Croft, David W., 29631A. 
Perezarzola, Miguel, 29775A. 
LeCocq, Frank R., 29815A. 
Wilson, Jack H., 29816A. 
Robertson, James T., 27988A. 
Mason, James W., 29489A. 
Edwards, Cecil G., 28142A. 
Alexander, Wallace R., 29776A. 
Karnes, William E., 28137A. 
Milder, Emanuel, 28148A. 
Hammon, William M., 28139A. 
Conrad, Fred G., 28141A. 
Peterson, Carl G., Jr., 28140A. 
Ockner, Stephen A., 28138A. 
Woodmansee, Terrell R., 28152A. 
Bleifer, Kenneth H., 281464. 
Connelly, John P., 29429A, 
Shoener, John A., 28147A. 
Weston, Eugene L., 28150A. 
Butchko, Andrew W., 281514. 
Mitchell, William J., 29327A. 
Minichan, David P., Jr., 29312A, 
Lovett, Vernor F., 29314A. 
Muller, Herbert A., Jr., 29328A, 
Aaronson, Charles M., 29315A. 
Christensen, Don L., 29322A. 
Froede, Richard C., 29318A. 
Eagleton, John E., 29323A. 
Hart, John T., 29311A. 
Rickenbach, Howard F., Jr., 29329A, 
Hockenberry, James H., 29317A. 
Butler, Thorne J., 29320A. 
Moore, Patrick J., 29310A. 
Manning, William K., I., 29325A. 
Mills, Edward H., 29288A. 
Jensen, Kenneth M., 29324A. 
Scott, John R., 29330A. 
Sutlive, William G., 29443A. 
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Harkness, Thomas T., 29439A. 
Russell, Robert J., 29449A. 
Jacobs, Theodore, 29457A. 
Pearcy, Marcene, 29436A. 
Newbern, David H., 29437A. 
Scalco, Anthony N., 29292A. 
Cary, George R., Jr., 29290A. 
Meng, Gunter R., 29285A. 
Roman, James A., 29286A. 
Carranza, Wiliam H., 29321A. 
James, Vernon L., Jr., 29287A. 
Schwarz, Richard H., 29291A. 
Barnard, George W., 29433A. 
Nuernberger, Louis G., 29459A. 
Sullivan, John B., 29452A. 
Henry, Raymond W., 29440A. 
Miller, Robert T., 29326A. 
McCloskey, John F., 29316A. 
Davidson, W. Harley, 29432A. 
Viren, Fred K.; 29284A. 
Carilli, Albert D., 29454A. 
Daley, John G., 29435A. 
Perkins, David E., 29453A. 
Bunnell, David J., Jr., 29451A, 
Crummett, John D., 29462A. 
Dodson, Jerry G., 29456A. 
Higgins, Lloyd M., 29441A. 
Netick, Joe, Jr., 29460A. 
Patterson, Lewis T., 29455A. 
Priebe, Cedric J., Jr., 29442A. 
Richardson, Howard D., 29461A. 
Todd, John N., III, 29448A. 
Zirbel, Clyde C., Jr., 29434A. 
Welch, Carlos O., Jr., 29458A. 
Walls, William L., 29450A. 
Williams, J. O., Jr., 29447A. 
Dunaway, James B., 29430A. 


Soisson, Ferdinand L., Jr., 29313A. 


Spicer, Robert F., 29438A. 
Neft, Louis G., 29431A. 
Borgia, Charlies A., 29444A. 
Woolley, Galen S., 29505A. 
Story, William C., 29490A. 
Rollins, Lawrence T., 29502A. 
White, Lynn C., 29494A. 
Penry, James K., 29501A. 
Fulton, John F., 29499A. 
Leigh, John E., 29500A. 
Markham, Charles W., 29507A. 
Steinman, Paul A., 29493A. 
Alexander, Thomas H., 29492A. 
Rabkin, Richard, 29509A. 
Ross, Rudolph J., 29503A. 
Thomas, Frank W., Jr., 29504A. 
Camp, Thomas F., Jr., 29497A. 
Allen, Sam T., 29495A. 
Benson, Jack O., 29491A. 
Dyer, Maurice E., 29498A. 
Titus, Charles O., 29508A. 
Carlson, Kenneth P., 29632A. 
Null, Francis C., Jr., 29633A. 
Rueve, William W., 29641A. 
Longenhagen, John B., 29642A. 
Radlet, Paul J., 29634A. 
Bailey, Dewey J., Jr., 29643A, 
McNealy, Donald E., 29647A. 
Guin, Jere D., 29636A. 
Snodgrass, W. T., 29639A. 
Anderson, Albert S., 29640A. 
Bowman, Edwin A., 29645A. 
Beahan, Laurence T., 29646A. 
Cook, Elwyn C., 29637A. 
Yamauchi, Hiroshi, 29506A. 
Weatherall, Richard H., 29635A. 
Calverley, John R., 29446A. 
Cross, James L., 29780A. 
Demetry, James P., 29777A. 


Broussard, Lawrence O., Jr., 29778A. 


Dental Corps 
Gadbois, Norman C., 27527A. 
Wright, William G., 27650A. 
Hall, Gaylord L., 27526A. 
Kochler, Gilbert L., 27655A. 
Johnson, Carl E., 29293A. 
Urata, Wallace T., 29301A. 
Boxwell, David O., 28133A. 
Hitchens, James A., 29302A. 
Esterl, Norman L., 29294A. 
Logan, Thomas P., 29657A. 
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Hungerford, Richard W., 29817A. 
Morrow, Robert M., 29658A. 
Smith, James: R., 29818A. 
Leitzel, Robert G., 29819A. 


Veterinary Corps 


Anderson, Donald L., 29331A. 
Rushing, Ernest B., Jr., 29332A. 
Shill, Otto..S., Jr., 29333A. 


Medical Service Corps 


Colon, Howard, 25337A. 

Haas, Raymond O., 24241A. 
Delong, Merrill B., 29336A, 
Metcalf, Robert D., 25681A. 
Harper, Oliver F., Jr., 23237A. 
Berlow, Leonard, 23239A. 
Griffith, Llewellyn B., 24238A. 
Archibald, Erwin R., 25685A. 
Seaquist, Maurice R., 25344A. 
Kirkel, Hubert P., 23238A. 
Murphy, James D., 25674A, 
Jones, Bruce, 24240A. 

Keeffe, Loren J., 27537A. 
Braden, Robert W., 25339A. 
Overfelt, Clifford D., Jr., 25340A. 
Smith, Francis J., 29334A. 
Hirsch, Jerome A., 25350A. 
Ables, William A., Jr., 25675A. 
Richardson, Toxie W., Jr., 24242A. 
McIntyre, Walter V., 24243A. 
Williams, William L., 24244A. 
Tribble, William D., 25341A. 
Freud, Sheldon L., 24245A. 
Gray, Pat B., 25676A. 


Diedrich, Frederick J., Jr., 24246A. 


Bell, Herbert E., 22542A. 

Etter, Hal G., 24247A. 

Long, Ralph S., Jr., 24248A. 
Collins, Harry R., 25342A, 
Trager, Leonard W., Jr., 25677A. 
Pitts, Donald G., 24250A. 
Baber, Winston D., 25678A. 
Guerin, Michael D., Jr., 27535A, 
Loper, Lester R., 24251A. 
Gibble, Thomas B., 24252A. 
Burke, William E., 25343A. 
Truelove, James W., 25739A. 
McAllen, Daniel L., Jr., 25679A. 
Skafidas, Gregory J., 25740A. 
Busch, Emery B., Jr., 24253A. 
Watson, Robert A., 25680A. 
Hartman, John L., Jr., 27536A. 
Allen, George F., 26718A. 
Farmer, Jack N., 257414. 
Cardarelli, Alexander J., 24254A. 
Gabel, Richard J., 25345A. 
Isbell, Frank M., 26751A. 
Parker, Gene H., 24255A. 
Butcher, Bruce A., 25704A, 
Moyer, James E., 25683A. 
Cortner, Robert H., 25347A. 
Nengebier, Robert A., 25742A. 
Mixson, Marion H., Jr., 25349A, 


Nurse Corps 


Rolwing, Miriam D., 27546W. 
Carlson, Mary S., 25764W. 
Lauderbaugh, Norma J., 25766W. 
Shugart, Ernestine B., 26656W 
Miedwig, Ruth C., 27544W. 
Eisele, Pauline A., 26659W. 
Wood, Edith, 26657W. 
Kellam, Agnes L., 28012W. 
Caddell; Joan M., 29343W. 
Evans Mary J., 29344W. 
Marshall, Louise A., 26658W. 
Grim, Patricia A., 27550W. 
Bates, Modena L., 28013W. 
Roop, Mary E., 29345W. 
Momrow, Esther M., 24258W. 
Wikoff, Lois J., 29346W. 
Thomas, Patricia A., 25355W. 
Wallace, Mary E., 26663W. 
Welborn, Ella E., 26664W. 
Zirkle, Robbie J., 26662W. 
Pelzer, Betty J., 26660W. 
Veitch, Janet, 26666W. 

Nixon, Eva C., 26661W. 
James, Phyllis M., 25354W. 
Chamberlin, Mary A., 28177W., 
Dejesuscruz, Maria, 28014W. 
Betzold, Margery E., 28015W. 
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Collavo, Laverne M., 24259W. 
Fritts, Doris J., 27547W. 


Medical Specialist Corps 


Hayton, Marian J., 29352W. 
Coursey, Junie M., 27553 W. 
Chaplain 

Connelly, George R., 28158A. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT TO FIRST LIEUTENANT 
Line of the Air Force 

Saxe, Charles L., Jr., 28940A. 

Carney, Charles R., 28941A. 

Johnson, Richard D., 28942A. 

Garczynski, Frank B., Jr., 28943A, 

Courtaney, Dennis E., 28944A. 

Jackson, Richard H., 28945A. 

Eck, Kevin F., 28946A. 

Dalton, William M., 28949A, 

Purkhiser, Joe 'B., 28948A. 

Bouchard, Richard M., 28947A. 

Bierik, William V., 28950A. 

Schmidt, George J., 28951A. 

Tonz, John J., 28952A. 

Christian, Daniel R., 28953A. 

Nancarrow, George E., 28954A. 

Williams, Ernest W., 28955W, 

Harvell, Joe L., Jr., 28957A. 

Bradshaw, Gene, 28958A. 

Baugh, David S., 28959A. 

Floyd, Charles R., 28960A. 

Thompson, James K., 28962A. 

Boone, George T., 28963A. 

Seegers, James F., 28964A. 

Rogers, Charles E., 28965A. 

Doyle, James K.; 28966A. 

Olin, Richard E., 28967A. 

Beckwith, Charles A., Jr., 28968A. 

Schelonka, Edward P., 28969A. 

Fisher, James L., 28970A. 

Gordon, John N., 289714. 

Fluhr, Wallace E., 28972A. 

Graff, Robert S., 28973A. 

Taylor, Kenneth W., Jr., 28974A. 
Medical Service Corps 

Fisher, Elwood E., 29341A. 

Blakeney, Joe F., 28011A. 

Lynch, Jeremiah R., 29342A. 

Note.—Dates of rank of all officers nomi- 

nated for promotion will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 


POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
ALABAMA 

Alice H. Hyatt, Grady, Ala., in place of S. 
C. Athey, retired. 

Harry Y. Dempsey, Jr., Jacksonville, Ala., 
in place of J. T. Martin, retired. 


ALASKA 


Victor R. Milligan, Ketchikan, Alaska, in 
place of P. N. Ripley, retired. 

John G. Williams, Sr., Yakutat, Alaska. 
Office made Presidential July 1, 1947. 


. ARKANSAS 


Hubert E. Holland, Dardanelle, Ark., in 
place of J. D. Gault, retired. 


CALIFORNIA 


Kathryn Jean Long, Alcatraz, Calif., in 
place of E. R. Martin, deceased. 

Marshall N. McFie, Anaheim, Calif., in 
place of L. H. Hoskins, resigned. 

Other M. Parker, Cuyama, Calif. Office 
established July 18, 1953. 

Evelyn L. Hash, Fields Landing, Calif., in 
place of D. W. Mitchell, retired. 

Jesse Ralph Layton, Fullerton, Calif., in 
place of F. D. Lowrey, removed. 

Manuel George Sousa, Half Moon Bay, 
Calif., in place of L. E. Watts, deceased. 

Roy A. Hubbell, Hollister, Calif., in place 
of W. H. O’Brien, deceased. 

Madeline B. Hord, Johannesburg, Calif., 
in place of M. F. MacQuiddy, resigned. 

George S. Bringle, McCloud, Calif., in place 
of P. W. McGrorty, retired. 

Mary Frank Donau, Manzanita Lake, Calif., 
in place of A. S. Donau, resigned. 


1957 


Raymond E. Caudill, Port Chicago, Calif., 
in place of G. H. German, deceased. 

Kenneth B. Johnson, Salinas, Calif., in 
place of J. L. Murphy, retired. 

Loren Burns Kirby, San Fernando, Calif., 
in place of T. R. Wilson, resigned. 

Jesse J. Parks, Jr., Tustin, Calif., in place 
of C. H. Campbell, transferred. 

COLORADO ; 

Beulah B. Mays, Briggsdale, Colo., in place 
of B. W. Jenkins, transferred. 

Lloyd E. Simpson, Paonia, Colo., in place 
of T. H. Wand, retired. 

Bruce N. Cramb, Wiley, Colo., in place of 
C. H. Davis, retired. 


CONNECTICUT 


Arthur L. Pepin, Jewett City, Conn., in 
place of L. E. Boucher, deceased. 

Jeanne H. Wright, New Preston, Conn., in 
place of W. J. Gilbert, declined. 


DELAWARE 


Edward G. P. Jones, Jr., Delmar, Del., in 
place of R. R. German, retired. 


FLORIDA 


Orlue E. Hendrickson, Crawfordville, Fla., 
in place of L. H. Raker, deceased. 

William J. Durrance, Fort Meade, Fla., in 
place of S. G. Turnley, deceased. 

George E. Jordan, Indiantown, Fla., in 
place of M. M. Gold, removed. 


GEORGIA 


Ava L. O’Dillon, Bishop, Ga., in place of 
W. F. Wells, Jr., resigned. 

Opal McKoon, Luthersville, Ga., in place of 
M. E. Reeves, deceased. 

George M. Freeman, Quitman, Ga., in place 
of J. D. Kilpatrick, resigned. 

John Clyde Twiggs, Sr., Young Harris, Ga., 
in place of W. R. Hall, retired. 


IDAHO 


Joseph A. Gillett, Declo, Idaho, in place of 
L. A. Gillett, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


James S. Rutter, Addison, Ill., in place of 
J. S. Rutter, resigned. 
Donald R. Harris, Bethalto, Ill., in place of 
Kenneth Henkhaus, deceased. 
William K. Stevenson, Biggsville, Ill., in 
place of L. E. Dixon, deceased. 
John F. Wooldridge, Broughton, Ill., in 
place of Winifred Hughes, removed. 
Melvin V. Mader, Forest Park, Ill., in place 
of A. H. Schuler, deceased. 
Roy E. Thomas, Marengo, Ill., in place of 
C. T. Carney, removed. 
William V. Martin, Odell, Ill., in place of 
J. L. Langan, deceased. . 
Francis E. Overstreet, Raritan, Ill., in place 
of E. A. Houtchens, resigned. 
Emery E. Tipsord, Saybrook, Ill., in place of 
W. O. Butier, retired. 
Hugh H. Holsapple, Toledo, Ill., in place of 
R. B. Grissom, deceased. 
Clarence E. Harden, Tolono, Ill., in place of 
C. E. Harden, transferred. 
INDIANA 
Henry E. Rippe, Hobart, Ind., in place of 
W. G. Black, retired. 
Victor J. Hubers, St. Meinrad, Ind., in place 
of R. K. Hubers, retired. 
IOWA 
Adolph L. Opsal, Armstrong, 
place of M. E. Daries, removed. 
Kenneth L. Shaw, Camanche, Iowa, in place 
of L. P. Beans, retired. 
Richard F. Messier, Rockford, Iowa, in place 
of ©. L. Schmidt, transferred. 


KANSAS 
Glenn O. Tarrant, El Dorado, Kans., in 
place of F. H. Steiger, retired. 
Ernest R. Dicks, Hutchinson, Kans., in 
place of R. E. Hockaday, retired, 
Edgar L. Wiltse, Paola, Kans., in place of 
W. H. McDowell, resigned. 
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Burl D. Prussing, Shawnee, Kans., in place 
of Beth Constance, resigned. 

Gailen R. Braden, Wakefield, Kans., in 
place of C. P, Gates, retired. 


KENTUCKY 


Mattie L. Riley, Benton, Ky., in place of 
C. B. Cox, retired. 

Mary E. Wilson, Bypro, Ky., in place of 
A. B. Hall, removed. 

Richard D. Spaulding, Clay City, Ky., in 
place of M. G. McGuire, deceased. 

Bethel G. Hall, Clearfield, Ky., in place of 
A. M. Bowne, retired. 

Frank M. Powell, Danville, Ky., in place of 
R. D. Stigall, transferred. 

Earl M. Spangler, Highsplint, Ky., in place 
of E. J. Lovitt, resigned. 

William R. Parker, Hodgenville, Ky., in 
place of E. D. Enlow, retired. 

Charles E. Sullivan, Horse Cave, Ky., in 
place of J. H. McGee, Jr., removed. 

Nathan I. Clements, Union, Ky., in place 
of N. R. Huey, retired. 


LOUISIAN.. 


Robert J. Rossi, Gonzales, La., in place of 
L. S. Gonzales, resigned. 


MAINE 


Emery S. Dickey, Brocks, Maine, in place 
of K. B. Morehead, removed. 

Marvel W. Harshaw, Brownville Junction, 
Maine, in place of W. P. Rosebush, deceased. 

Gordon Gould, Hinckley, Maine, in place of 
E. A. Simoneau, retired. 


MARYLAND 


Luther V. Winstead, Clinton, Md., in place 
of R. R. Ripple, resigned. 

Richard E. Howard, Funkstown, Md., in 
place of R. G. Williams, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cyrus I. Dennis, Leominster, Mass., in place 
of M. E. O’Toole, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Frank B. Sheridan, Allendale, Mich., office 
established November 1, 1954. 

Gordon Arthur Young, Coloma, Mich., in 
place of N. J. DuVall, retired. 

Eilleen D. Wood, Lacota, Mich., in place of 
N. B. Dewey, retired. 

Norman F. Smith, Marlette, Mich., in place 
of J. S. Dunsford, retired. 

Daniel C. Stanchina, Norway, Mich., in 
place of C. J. Bal, resigned. 

Barbara J. Miller, Sanford, Mich., in place 
of E. C. Hess, retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Raymond O. Halvorson, Ceylon, Minn., in 
place of H. A. C. Saggau, removed. 

Charles H. Bordwell, Keewatin, Minn., in 
place of O. A. Olson, retired. 

Jay F. Aykens, Steen, Minn., in place of 
M. F. Griffin, removed. 

Alexander E. Rathmanner, Winsted, Minn., 
in place of A. P. Fasching, transferred. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Abram C. Abraham, Leland, Miss., in place 
of W. W. Armstrong, retired. 
Emma J. Cummings, Pheba, Miss., in place 
of J. C. Washington, deceased. 
MISSOURI 


Tony E. Cates, Ellsinore, Mo., in place of 
P. G. Wingo, deceased. 

Lena V. McMurry, Moscow Mills, Mo., in 
place of G. T. Carter, deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Stanley J. Smith, Daykin, Nebr., in place of 
V. P. Adams, deceased. 

Dean J. Rocke, Hallam, Nebr., in place of 
E. M. Alberts, retired. 

Helen E. Sirrs, Palmyra, Nebr., in place of 
M. B. Bouck, resigned. 

James J. Fuchs, Platte Center, Nebr., in 
place of Kitty Hennessy, retired. 


NEVADA 


Florence J. Holman, East Ely, Nev., in place 
of E. I. Hermansen, retired. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Herbert R. Seldon, Gossville, N. H., in 
place of G. H. Yeaton, retired. 

Mary E. Nichols, Lincoln, N. H., in place 
of A. D. Towers, declined. 

Jessie G. Thompson, Moultonboro, N. H., 
in place of R. E. Goodwin, retired. 

Helen C. Sleeper, North Haverhill, N. H., 
in place of C. W. Southworth, retired. 

Henry F. Stapleton, Pittsfield, N. H., in 
place of L. E. Sheehan, deceased. 

Delwyn E. Philbrick, Rye Beach, N. H., in 
place of H. J. Hayes, retired. x 


NEW JERSEY 


William E. Stevens, Broadway, N. J., in 
place of J. S. Howell, retired. 

Wesley H. Beekman, River Edge, N. J., in 
place of R. B. Cunningham, removed. 

Joseph E. Mott, Tuckerton, N. J., in place 
of K. C. Wetmore, deceased. 


NEW MEXICO 


Otto. Klaudt, Deming, N. Mex., in place of 
M. C. Wehmhoner, transferred. 


NEW YORK 


Henry A. Goetz, Albany, N. Y., in place of 
J. P. Hayes, removed. 

Harry F. Sackinger, Bolivar, N. Y., in place 
of J. S. Dempsey, Sr., resigned. 

Fred Hoffman, Jr., Brockport, N. Y. in 
place of E. T. Mulhern, retired. 

Merlin G. Ham, Claverack, N. Y. in place 
of H. J. Sagendorph, retired. 

Walter A. Labuda, Climax, N. Y., in place 
of M. F. Lockwood, deceased. 

Laverne Robert Staebell, East Pembroke, 
N. Y., in place of M. N. Seamans, resigned. 

Rex L. Steele, Elizaville, N. Y., in place of 
A. L. Coons, retired. 

Raymond W. Delaney, Endicott, N. Y. in 
place of A. J. Hand, retired. 

Alice A. Holvik, Great River, N. Y., in place 
of M. E. Drywa, resigned. 

John A. Baugh, Jr., Middle Grove, N. Y. 
in place of C. A. Stedman, retired. 

Robert W. Betts, Millport, N. Y., in place 
of H. C. Fiala, resigned. 

Daniel V. Walker, Oyster Bay, N. Y. in 
place of J. A. McGarr, deceased. 

Willard C. Schmitt, Westbury, N. Y. in 
place of J. J. Bennett, transferred. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Grady S. Tucker, Locust, N. C., office estab- 
lished October 17, 1955. 

Jake H. Wright, Jr., Middlesex, N. C., in 
place of R. A. Parker, resigned. 

James H. Canipe, Morven, N. C., in place 
of N. R. Kibler, retired. 

Wiliam K. Delbridge, Norlina, N. C., in 
place of T. T. Hawks, deceased. 

Charles Clifton Mock, Pfafftown, N. C. in 
place of Mamie Pfaff, retired. 

Robert W. Sharpe, Sharpsburg, N. C., in 
place of Estelle Eason, removed. 

Malcolm Vance Hickman, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., in place of W. B. Booe, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


George J. Dietz, Belfield, N. Dak., in place 
of S. O. Doyle, retired. 

Donald C. Hawley, Hope, N. Dak., in place 
of P. L. Freund, retired. 


OHIO 


Thomas Royal Gatton, Butler, Ohio, in 
place of D. R. Swank, transferred. 

Francis T. Kristenak, Clay Center, Ohio, in 
place of W. R. Samsen, retired. 

Howard M. Nicol, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, in 
place of E. E. Eller, resigned. 

Joseph D. Hallock, Diamond, Ohio, in place 
of R. H. Johns, retired. 

Herman L. Kruse, Edgerton, Ohio, in place 
of H. J. Brown, retired. 

Nick C. Marrale, Leroy, Ohio, in place of 
L. E. Gorham, retired. 

Elvah Davis, Lockwood, Ohio, in place of 
L. W. Rice, retired. 

Nora Bell A. Might, McCutchenville, Ohio, 
in place of M. E. Parsell, resigned., 
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Fred A. Stanley, Newton Falls, Ohio, in 
place of L. B. Griffith, retired. 7 

Gene C. Alexander, Rarden, Ohio, in place 
of Paul McKinley, removed. 

Oliver T. Van Sickle, Somerset, Ohio, in 
place of I. A. Downey, deceased. 

Hugh F. McPhee, Struthers, Ohio, in place 
of John Sekerak, retired. 

Ila M. Porter, Vincent, Ohio, in place of 
L. V. Haddow, retired. 

Robert L. Meese, Wilmot, Ohio, in place of 
Ralph Meese, deceased. 

Adam J. Reay, Windham, Ohio, in place of 
H. M. Parker, retired. 


OKLAHOMA 


R. Ray Heath, Stillwater, Okla., in place of 
H. A. McNutt, resigned. 

Jack Shackelford, Webbers Falls, Okla., in 
place of M. D. Harmon, retired. 


OREGON 


Clara T. Lane, Wheeler, Oreg., in place of 
B. B. Nunn, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Francis P. Golden, Coudersport, Pa., in 
place of C. D. Patterson, retired. 

Elba I. Coder, Mapleton Depot, Pa., in place 
of C. E. Bell, retired. 

Frank K. Seaman, Sr., Marietta, Pa., in 
place of E. B. Miley, retired. 

Louis K. Weintz, Matamoras, Pa., in place 
of Frank Mager, retired. 

Mary A. Boyd, Mount Braddock, Pa., in 
place of N. Y. Phelan, deceased. 

Hugh R. Saxton, Nicholson, Pa., in place of 
L. A. Wallace, retired. 

Ernest T. Thomas, Red Hill, Pa., in place 
of C. C. Bernd, retired. 

Thaddeus C. Sharer, Saylorsburg, Pa., in 
place of J. F. Siegel, retired. 

Elmer C. Bentz, Scottdale, Pa., in place of 
G. S. McCurdy, retired. 

John Kenneth Long, Shippensburg, Pa., in 
place of C. F. Hockersmith, retired. 

Lee L. Altemose, Tatamy, Pa., in place of 
E. S. Happel, retired. 

John G. Butler, Williamsburg, Pa., in place 
of J. K. Morrison, retired. 


PUERTO RICO 


Efrain Pouport, Las Piedras, P. R., in place 
of Angeline Frias, retired. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Gilbert M. Ruden, Hurley, S. Dak., in place 
of R. A. Bishop, resigned. 


TENNESSEE 


Dan L. Clapp, Corryton, Tenn., in place of 
C. S. Nicely, transferred. 

Willie H. Cook, Liberty, Tenn., in place of 
J. E. Hale, retired. 


TEXAS 


George L. Hanke, Aspermont, Tex., in place 
of W. M. Robbins, declined. 

Joseph P. Hutton, Canadian, Tex., in place 
of P. V. Bryant, retired. 

Lonnie E. Nordt, Damon, Tex., in place of 
L. C. Nordt, deceased. 

Jane R. Davis, Fritch, Tex., in place of 
W. C. Lee, deceased. 

Edith M. Casey, New Caney, Tex., in place 
of G. B. Davis, retired. 

Coleete O. Brown, Notrees, Tex., in place of 
C. J. Brown, resigned. 

Vernon L. Naul, Overton, Tex., in place of 
W. A. Gillespie, retired. 

Robert C. Watson, Plains, Tex., in place of 
Cora Read, retired. 

George W. Kemp, Richardson, Tex., in place 
of W. C. Wallis, transferred. 

Uvaldo Serna, San Diego, Tex., in place of 
L. F. Garcia, removed. 

Birdie L. Lindsey, Simms, Tex., in place of 
N. E. Webb, retired. 


VIRGINIA 
George Paschal Grindstaff, Damascus, Va., 
in place of W. C. Mock, deceased. 


Arthur B. Chard, Fieldale, Va., in place of 
Johnnie Wilson, removed. 
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Kenton H. McCoy, Lexington, Va., in place 
of M. L. Beeton, retired. 

Louis A. McVey, Meadowview, Va., in place 
of H. C. Browning, retired. 


VIRGIN ISLANBS 


Charles E. Clarke, Frederiksted, V. I., in 
place of Adele Berg, resigned. 


WASHINGTON 


Lawrence V. Grape, Ione, Wash., in place 
of G. H. McFaul, retired. 

Jackson D. Hubbard, Othello, Wash., in 
place of B. H. Barton, retired. 

Ivan K. Keve, Waitsburg, Wash., in place 
of G. C. Houtchens, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fred E. Wiseman, Charleston, W. Va., in 
place of J. W. Singleton, removed. 

Evelyn Wolford, Edgarton, W. Va., in place 
of L. J. Weaver, resigned. 

Ruby Cobb, Glasgow, W. Va., in place of 
A. C. Moore, retired. 

Andrew J. Stacy, Iaeger, W. Va., in place of 
R. B. Cooke, resigned. 

Myrtle H. McCane, Mallory, W. Va., in place 
of L. M. Powell, resigned. 

Frederick F. Murphy, War, W. Va., in place 
of R. T. Hauck, resigned. 

John J. Miller, Winona, W. Va., in place 
of R. L. Pugh, retired. 


WISCONSIN 

Frederick M. Griswold, Lakemills, Wis., in 
place of F. C. Wolff, retired. 

Warren R. Erdmann, Oakfield, Wis., in 
place of E. E. McKnight, retired. 

Norbert F. Schumerth, West DePere, Wis., 
in place of H. F. Vande Hei, deceased. 


WYOMING 


George W. Nichols, Big Piney, Wyo., in 
place of G. L. Barp, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations conirmed by 

the Senate June 10, 1957: 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of section 8066, title 10, United States 
Code, to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Richard Clark Lindsay, 476A, 
Regular Air Force, in the rank of lieutenant 
general. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for permanent promotion in the line 
and staff corps as provided by law: 

TO BE REAR ADMIRALS 
Line 
Clyde W. King 
Charles R. Khoury 
Lloyd V. Berkner 


Medical Corps 


Waltman Walters Morton J. Tendler 
Benjamin Tenney, Jr. William G. Hamm 


Supply Corps 
George D. Horning, Jr. 
The following-named appointments or 


ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

The nomination of Wilbur D. Latham and 
1,404 other persons for appointment or pro- 
motion, in the Navy or in the Marine Corps, 
which were received by the Senate on May 
27, 1957, were confirmed today, and may be 
found in the proceedings of the Senate for 
May 27, 1957, under the caption ‘Nomina- 
tions,” beginning with the name of Wilbur D. 
Latham, which appears on page 7717, and 
ending with the name of Charles McLennan, 
which is shown on page 7720. 


John J. Bergen 
George A. Parkinson 
Duncan S. Baker 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JUNE 10, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the gracious and 
beneficent God and Father of us all, we 
rejoice that our beloved country from 
the beginning of its history has been a 
haven and home for a vast multitude of 
Thy children seeking the blessings of 
freedom. 

Grant that in these turbulent and 
troubled days, when the problems of 
interhuman relationships seem so acute, 
we may never allow anything to divide 
our people and mar that unity of spirit 
upon which our national security and 
very existence depend. 

May our leaders in church and state 
be inspired and blessed with a clear vi- 
sion of Thy divine will and be equal to 
the arduous task of establishing a social 
order that has in it the spirit of com- 
radeship and cooperation, of justice and 
good will. 

Help us to speed the coming of that 
day when not only all who live within 
the borders of our land but men and 
nations everywhere shall be merged into 
a beloved community and into a com- 
monwealth of free and peace-loving 
people. 

We are praying especially for our 
President, beseeching Thee to hasten his 
recovery to health and to share Thine 
eternal wisdom with the doctors and 
nurses, enabling them to know just what 
to do. Thou art the Great Physician 
and we shall give Thee all the praise. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, June 7, 1957, was read and 
approved. 


PARLIAMENT OF GHANA 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which 
was read: 


THE SPEAKER, NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
PARLIAMENT HOUSE, 
Accra, May 29, 1957. 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA< 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., United States of 
America 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: I have been requested 
by the National Assembly of the Parliament 
of Ghana to convey its thanks to the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America for its resolution of March 6, 1957, 
extending to us its most cordial greetings 
and good wishes on the occasion of the 
independence of Ghana. 

Your action is highly appreciated, and 
may we wish you in return all success and 
God’s blessing. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Sir EMMANUEL C. QUIST, O. B. E. 


TRANQUILIZERS AND PEP PILLS 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker,- public 
alarm over increasing consumption of 
the so-called tranquilizers and pep pills 
was highlighted last week by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association meeting in 
New York City. 

Public health workers and adminis- 
trators of mental health institutions 
have for some time recognized the ex- 
tent to which voluntary resort to these 
drugs is endangering the character and 
mental stability of youth and adults 
alike. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has just completed hearings 
on proposed legislation aimed at polic- 
ing the sale and distribution of trade- 
named preparations containing these 
dangerous drugs in one form or another. 

Evidence indicating the widely dis- 
tributed sources through which they 
are bootlegged leads one to doubt the 
effectiveness of remedial legislation au- 
thorizing anything less than a nation- 
wide, fully manned policing organiza- 
tion. 

The Pure Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration should be given sufficient funds 
and personnel to compel full and com- 
plete reporting of quantities manufac- 
tured, when, where, and to whom sold, 
and the brand names under which they 
are distributed. This would make it dif- 
ficult for unlicensed persons to make the 
drugs available promiscuously as is now 
the custom. : 

But mere legislation can by no means 
succeed in suppressing the sale of widely 
heralded nostrums promising so much 
to emotionally unstable individuals 
seeking relief for their frustrations when 
sensational news writers and advertis- 
ing displays continue to impress the 
public with the marvelous results fol- 
lowing their use without reference to the 
ill effects following improper use. 

The real danger lies in lack of knowl- 
edge. Adults who are frustrated and 
_ incapable of appreciating the ill effects 

are prone to fall to the easy habit of 
turning to drugs. On the slightest pre- 
text they become habitues, even as the 
narcotic addict allows the craving to de- 
stroy the will to resist. The personality 
becomes lost. They become venders for 
profit. They seek out the unsuspecting 
youth in schools, social gatherings, any- 
where where groups and individuals can 
be tempted to experience a “thrill.” 
It is here that youngsters learn to try 
anything once, and many of them slowly 
lose their willpower and self-control. 

So, parents, teachers, and responsible 
elders, by disseminating knowledge of 
the dangers inherent in these drugs, will 
prepare the background needed to be- 
ware the temptation offered by venders 
and illegal dispensers of such drugs. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may sit during gen- 
eral debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 104] 


Alger Granahan Osmers 
Anfuso Gregory Philbin 
Bailey Harvey Poage 
Barrett Healey Powell 

Bass, N. H. Hoeven Prouty 
Yeamer Holland Radwan 
Biatnik Holtzman Rains 

Bosch James Roosevelt 
Bowler Kearney Santangelo 
Buckley Keeney St. George 
Byrne, Ill, Latham Seely-Brown 
Chudofft LeCompte Shelley 
Cooley McConnell Smith, Wis. 
Corbett McIntire Taylor 
Coudert Machrowicz Teague, Tex. 
Dawson, Ill, Mason Teller 
Dempsey May Wainwright 
Dollinger Michel Walter 
Donohue Miller, Md, Wigglesworth 
Dooley Montoya Willis 

Engle Morano Withrow 
Fisher Moulder Wolverton 
Fogarty Multer Zelenko 
Frelinghuysen Norrell 

Garmatz O’Konski 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 359 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and pro- 
tecting the civil rights of persons with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H. R. 
6127, with Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am strongly opposed to this bill. I 
think the proposed legislation, which 
this committee is considering, could 
lead to the destruction of our judicial 
system and even our form of govern- 
ment. 

First, may I say that I served in the 
Mississippi Legislature 1 session, and 
served almost 9 years as district attorney 
in my section of Mississippi, prior to 
coming to the Congress. In my posi- 
tion as district attorney, I dealt with 
law-enforcement officers throughout the 
southern area, and I had the opportunity 
to learn something of what goes on in 
my section of the South. 

May I point out that the arguments 
advanced in favor of the legislation which 
you are considering are based upon an 
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erroneous conclusion as to what the 
facts are. I do not believe there is any 
question in anyone’s mind but that this 
legislation is directed toward the South. 
Yet you are wrong in your belief as to 
conditions there. 

I would like to read to you the Mis- 
sissippi statute as to who can vote. I 
quote: 

Every inhabitant of this State except 
idiots, insane persons, and Indians not 
taxed, who is a citizen of the United States, 
21 years old and upward, and who has 
resided in this State 2 years, cnd who is 
able to read any section of the Constitution, 
or if unable to read the same, who is able 
to understand the same when read to him, 
or give a reasonable interpretation thereof, 
and who shall have been duly registered as 
an elector by the officers of this State un- 
der the laws thereof, and who has never 
been convicted of the crime of perjury, for- 
gery, embezzlement, or bigamy, and who 
has paid taxes which may have been legally 
required of him, and which he has had an 
opportunity to pay according to law for 2 
preceding years, and shall produce satis- 
factory evidence that he has paid such 
taxes on or before the ist day of Feb- 
ruary of the year in which he shall offer to 
vote, shall be a qualified elector in the city 
of his residence, and shall be entitled to 
vote in any election held not less than 4 
months after his registration. Any minister 
of the gospel shall be entitled to vote after 
6 months’ residence in the election district, 
city, town, or village if otherwise qualified. 
No others than those above included shall 
be entitled or shall be allowed to vote in any 
election. 


It has been the belief in my State back 
through the years that voting was a 
privilege. We are all familiar with the 
law which says that the qualification of 
the electors is a matter of State deter- 
mination. It has been the belief in my 
State that if a person were not interested 
to the point of registering, if he were 
not interested to the point of paying $2 
in support of schools, little was to be 
gained by any assistance on the part of 
anybody to force such a person to regis- 
ter or to pay this poll tax in time. 

I would like to also correct an im- 
pression about the poll tax in Missis- 
sippi. We make exemptions on the poll 
tax for those over 60 years of age. We 
make exemptions for those who are only 
21 years of age for their first vote. We 
make exemptions for certain persons 
who have disability. But all persons are 
obligated to pay the poll taz in Mis- 
sissippi, irrespective of whether they vote 
or not. The only connection between 
voting and the poll tax in Mississippi is 
that, if you care to vote, you must pay 
before the 1st of February in the year 
in which you offer to vote. 

I think that Mississippi might have 
repealed the poll tax many years ago 
except for the pressure from Washing- 
ton to force them to repeal it. ‘The poll- 
tax requirement is in the constitution, 
It would require a constitutional amend- 
ment to remove it. It is my sincere be- 
lief that except for pressure from Wash- 
ington, in all likelihood Mississippi 
would have followed other States in re- 
pealing the poll tax. 

On the other hand, we do get about 
a million dollars from the poll tax, which 
is a considerable amount when it comes 
to trying to support schools during this 
period when we are doing our dead level 
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best to improve school facilities. I be- 
lieve if you were to check the matter, 
you would find a bigger percentage of 
improvement in the South, and particu- 
larly in Mississippi in the last 20 years, 
in the progress that has been made in 
providing ample school facilities, than 
anywhere else in the country. 

We cannot solve this matter by cater- 
ing to the pressures that are right now 
centered on us, because the purpose of 
those drives is not to correct a thing that 
I know does not exist ‘down there, but 
it is an appeal to other areas. 

This issue has gotten into the realm 
of pressure politics here in the Congress. 

I have been here long enough to have 
friends in Congress from Chicago tell me 
how elections were handled on occasion 
in some areas there. I recall that former 
Representative Marcantonio told a group 
of us that so long as he jumped on 
Congressman John Rankin, of my State, 
occasionally, he could stay in Congress 
as long as he lived. He followed it up 
and said if Mr. Rankin jumped him on 
occasion, Mr. Rankin would stay here as 
long as he lived. As we all can see, this 
goes beyond a mere legislative situation. 

We have tried to have honest elections 
in my State; and, in spite of all our ef- 
forts, we, like every other State that I 
know of, have a continuing problem with 
that fly-by-night type of citizen, of which 
every State has a number, who on the 
eve of the election can be bought one 
way or the other. Iam glad that itis a 
limited number in my area. I think it is 
a limited number in other areas. I am 
not going to give away the Members of 
- Congress, but since I have been here I 
have been close enough to Members from 
all sections to where I know our problem 
is a general one. May I say I think it is 
much less than in many of these areas. 
Thus, it is that we require registration 
in advance. We require a toll tax of $2 
per year, which you can see is peanuts, if 
I might use that term to describe how 
small it is. The only thing is that a 
man who wants to vote must pay it on or 
before the 1st of February in the year 
in which he votes, and our primaries 
come along in August and the elections 
in November. 

What is the purpose of that? The 
purpose is to keep some candidate or 
some group of people backing some can- 
didate, whatever their reason, from go- 
ing out on election eve and through the 
use of money, promises, or some other 
thing, throwing an election from one side 
to the other. We have a Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act in Mississippi which is directed 
toward the same thing. In none of 
these, or in the substantive law, will you 
find where there is any attention paid to 
color. 

We have a situation down there, which 
may not prevail forever, but it has a long 
time, of having a one-party State. I 
would like to show you the figures in the 
1951 election, a general election, where 
for all candidates for State offices, gov- 
ernor, and all other candidates, the vote 
in the whole State of Mississippi was 
42,047. Why is that? Nota single Dem- 
ocratic nominee had an opponent. 
Many of your own relatives did not vote 
because there was no contest. In my 
State the Republican Party does not 
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even have a primary. They meet in con- 
vention and select their candidates. 
The same is true of the other minor par- 
ties which have appeared from time to 
time. 

Thus it is that in our general election 
we do not even have any contest, and 
therefore nobody pays any attention to 
the voting. We will say last year was an 
exception to that, in view of President 
Eisenhower’s national popularity—he 
did not carry my State—but we did have 
more attention to the general election 
since there was a contest on between the 
feelings of more Mississippians than 
heretofore existed. 

We get to another thing in connection 
with this, which we think is sound, 
judged by all prior Supreme Court de- 
cisions. Wein my State have felt that 
we wished to have justice in the courts. 
We wish all our citizens to have justice 
in the courts. In the years that I was 
district attorney, and as I told you I 
was for almost 9 years, I recall hardly 
any instance where a Negro or a colored 
person was before that court that I did 
not have from 1 to 10 people, if the de- 
fendant had any kind of character or 
standing at all, coming to ask me to let 
him off leniently. It is usual and it is 
typical. 

It is hard for people in northern areas 
to understand why we are so excited 
about these things, because in the 
North you live segregated. I live here in 
Washington, but I live out in a white 
area. I will see more Negroes the day 
I go home to my little town of about 3,500 
people than I see in Washington in the 
course of a whole congressional session, 
because here they live in a certain area, 
and we live in another area. You know 
it is true. It is true in New York and 
Chicago. 

During the Democratic convention I 
had the privilege of driving over South 
Chicago. I was driven by a citizen of 
Chicago: I asked him how they were 
meeting the integrated school problems. 
He said, “We don’t have any real prob- 
lem in Chicago. The minute the 
Negroes move into a white block or move 
into a white school, the first year it is 
mixed up a little bit, the second year the 
whites move out and give it to them.” 
We do not do that in our area. We live 
integrated. We do not have segregated 
sections in our cities because, in all 
seriousness, we have more love and more 
appreciation for the good colored citizens 
in our area than I have found in the 15 
years I have been in Congress in any 
other city or any other State in the 
Nation. 

In other words, I can clearly see that 
the efforts of some in Congress definitely 
stem from back-home pressures from 
the northern areas. It does not come 
from the areas where you set out so 
graciously to correct what we know needs 
no correction. 

As I started to say, in the handling 
of justice in our section, we have felt 
that a person who was interested enough 
in public affairs to register and pay $2 
and do it by the 1st of February to retain 
his right to vote would make a better 
juror. Jurors in the State of Mississippi 
must be qualified electors. I think it is 
sound. I think it is sound for the ad- 
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ministration of justice. I know our 
courts to a great extent are getting into 
bad standing with the American people— 
not just in the South, because of the 
segregation decision—but because as we 
know, in the field of jurisprudence and 
the field of judicial law they have gone 
far beyond what the court has done in 
many years past. ‘There are other 
things that contribute greatly to this 
feeling in the rest of the country that you 
need to do something to whip the South 
in line because we are mistreating some- 
body. Isay itis not so. But it is easy to 
see why that feeling in the public mind 
has been built up. 

I will indicate to you why we are so 
helpless to correct that. Last year the 
Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate had its hearings. At that 
time one of the Senators raised the 
question of the Till case, which hap- 
pened down in my area. It is one of 
those tragedies that all right-thinking 
people, white and colored, deplore. It 
is one of those cases where the sheriff 
of my county, a fine citizen, when he 
heard of it, set out and did what every 
officer would do, went out and made a 
search and found a body and brought 
the body in, and went through all that 
any officer should do. 

The judge of that judicial district is 
a fine citizen; and he gave every right, 
not only to the State in its prosecution 
of the case, but every right to the de- 
fendants as the law required. They 
made every effort to obtain all the evi- 
dence that was available; and it was 
properly presented. ; 

The attorney general of the State 
sent an assistant to help the very fine 
district attorney. Everything in the 
world was done to present the strongest - 
case possible to that jury. I will agree 
that subsequent to that trial, and in re- 
cent months, there have been magazine 
articles by these two defendants which 
would lend some weight to a belief that 
they might have been guilty. But I will 
point out to you that in the trial of all 
cases, not only in my State, but else- 
where, the defendant is not required to 
testify against himself. It is a principle 
that has existed in the English law back 
to Magna Carta days. 

You may second guess the jury which 
tried that case. It is an age-old pastime 
on the part not only of the public, but of 
lawyers, to second guess or find fault 
with a jury decision. But the sheriff of 
that county, who had performed his 
duty, testified before that jury that in 
his opinion the body which had been 
found, and which had to be proven be- 
yond a reasonable doubt to be that of 
the claimed deceased, was older, more 
mature, and had been in the water much 
longer than could have been possible 
with regard to Till. 

We deplore the whole thing but, in 
comparison, I could point to what I read 
has happened in Chicago, what I read 
has happened in New York every day. 

Here is the thing I wish to point out. 
While so much is made of the Till case— 
and if you had been on the jury you 
might have decided differently, or if I 
had, I might have—that jury was sworn 
to acquit the defendant unless they be- 
lieved him guilty beyond every reason- 
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able doubt. That is the test in all the 
courts in all the States and in all the 
land. But in testimony before the Ju- 
diciary Committee last year, I pointed 
out what the Mississippi people would 
do. I called attention to a case. I went 
back after that and got the file out. 
This case was in the adjoining county of 
Yalobusha, Miss. This paper is of 
the date January 24, 1936. “William C. 
Mitchell sentenced to hang Friday, 
March 13, for murder of Negro.” On 
the front page of that paper there is an 
editorial, which makes this statement: 

Twelve good Yalobusha County men de- 
liberated the fate of William Clark Mitchell. 
After about an hour they returned with a 
verdict of guilty as charged. The judge im- 
mediately pronounced the sentence which 
was that on March 13, 1936, the defendant 
should be hanged. 


The jury in that case was composed 
of 12 white citizens of that county. Not 
a newspaper carried any reference to 
my statement before the committee as 
to the case, because it did not serve the 
purpose of putting the heat on this po- 
litical issue which is being blown up for 
the purpose of carrying votes in our 
northern cities. 

This was the case of a white man 
killing a Negro: 

The case went to the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court affirmed it. Subse- 
quently, in the southern State—and the 
defense was mental lapse and mental 
troubles—a judge in a lower court of the 
State issued a writ of error coram nobis, 
saying that the man was insane and the 
court was unaware of it, if it had been 
aware he would not have been indicted, 
and if they had indicted they would not 
have tried him, and all of that. So a 
stay of execution was granted; the lower 
court set that aside, and a new date was 
set. It went back to the Supreme Court, 
and the Supreme Court affirmed it again. 

This man had been in the military 
service; and just prior to the actual exe- 
cution the VFW and the American Le- 
gion got into it. The Governor did com- 
mute the sentence to life imprisonment, 
and the man is serving his life sentence 
20 years later. 

Now, against that story, showing what 
the southern people do when the proof 
warrants it, I have a paper from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in which it was announced 
that Chief Justice Warren stayed the 
execution of a Negro citizen who was 
to be executed in Mississippi. It says 
that counsel for Goldsby, who was born 
in Mississippi, and so on, who was con- 
victed of the shooting of a white lady 
in 1954, appealed on grounds there were 
no Negroes on the grand or trial juries. 
Earlier Federal Judge Allen Cox, of the 
north Mississippi district, had refused a 
stay of execution. The United States 
Supreme Court had previously reviewed 
the Goldsby case and affirmed the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court conviction, which 
upheld the conviction and sentence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelms, owners of a place 
of business, refused to render curb service 
to a carload of Negroes. I will not review 
the testimony in connection with the 
case; but the Negro, Goldsby, who was 
the only one who had a gun, shot Mr. 
Nelms and shot his wife through the 
throat, and she died. That was in 1954, 
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The State courts moved in proper 
manner and tried the case in proper 
manner. It went to the Supreme Court. 
Here the Chief Justice has issued a re- 
prieve or stay of execution, notwith- 
standing that his own Court had affirmed 
the lower court’s decision, notwithstand- 
ing that they had said that the evidence 
amply warranted the verdict. Accord- 
ing to the press, the reprieve was based 
on the fact that there was no Negro on 
the grand jury or the petit jury. 

As I have pointed out to you, we have 
had a one-party -tate. Because certain 
people move from one community to an- 
other over a very short period of time, 
frankly, very few of them do qualify. 
That is not an effort to keep them from 
qualifying as voters. But if you let a 
man vote who just got to town it would 
be like we read occurs in Chicago or New 
York—we would have people moving 
voters in by the carloads on election 
day to swing an election. Weare sound, 
in my judgment, in requiring residence, 
not only in the county or State, but in 
the precinct in which. the voter votes. 
If you did not have that he could vote 
here and go to the next precinct and 
vote there, and so on down the line. 

I dare say that the chances of finding 
a Negro who had taken the trouble of 
registering or taken the trouble of pay- 
ing his poll taxes, who had met the qual- 
ifications of an elector in the county, 
would be about one out of a thousand in 
a normal drawing of juries by chance so 
as not to have a fixed trial. The chances 
would be one to a thousand of having a 
Negro on the jury unless you deliberately 
put him there. With all the love and 
respect we have for people of all races, 
when the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, or any other 
court, says that you have to hand pick 
and put on any jury a particular man, 
or a particular color of man, or a par- 
ticular race of man, it amounts to jury 
picking, if not fixing, by the Supreme 
Court. That is the type of action which 
has got the administration of justice in 
terrible standing with the public gen- 
erally. When we see people who are ac- 
cused of violent crimes frequently have 
their case dragged around for years and 
years before there is any conclusion; 
when we see a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who presumably took part in a 
decision affirming the lower court’s deci- 
sion earlier, going against his own deci- 
sion a few weeks later, it can only lead 
to less regard for the courts. 

I hope I made myself clear in present- 
ing these matters to you. I have two Ne- 
gro colleges in my district. I have many 
friends who are Negroes. I know that 
they enjoy more respect, more support, 
more assistance, and everything that you 
can mention that would be good and fine 
in my section than you will find in New 
York City, Washington, D. C., or Chi- 
cago. In the United States there are 
people who would like to have the Ne- 
groes vote for them on election day. 
There are people here who would like to 
use their support, and there are people 
who like their money; but it has been my 
observation that they, themselves, large- 
ly want to be left alone. 

We have helped them. They have 
helped us. I think our record in the 
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South compares most favorably with any 
in the country. 

Now, we turn to what would be done 
in this effort to stir up a lot of agitation, 
for you would not correct anything. Let 
us look at this bill that you are consider- 
ing. Take subsection (b) of section 104, 
entitled “Powers of the Commission.” It 
says that the Commission may accept 
and utilize services of voluntary and un- 
compensated personnel, and pay any 
such personnel actual and necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses incurred 
while engaged in the work of the Com- 
mission, or in lieu of subsistence a per 
diem not in excess of $12. 

Under that provision the Commission 
could accept the services of members 
of the NAACP and pay them $12 a day 
to win any election. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will go back in 
the files, or I could do it, you will find 
that on the eve of every national election 
for the last several terms, the Attorney 
General, whoever he was, has come out 
with some statement of what he is going 
to do in the South. The origin of the 
Dixiecrat Party in the South was an 
action by Justice Clark, who was then 
Attorney General. We had a terrible 
occurrence in Smith County, Miss. It 
was on the eve of an election. Tom 
Clark announced to the press—it was 
in the press before they knew it any- 
where else—what he was going to do 
in the way of sending Department of 
Justice people into Smith County, Miss. 
That case in Smith County had been 
properly handled, and I think you would 
agree it was properly handled. But our 
governor, and the judges, and the officers 
who were discharging their duties as 
good, conscientious Americans, were 
treated as though they were completely 
against law and order, and treated as 
though they were in favor of destruc- 
tion of everybody’s rights. 

That resulted in the feeling on the 
part of our governor, the late Fielding 
Wright, that led to the States’ Rights 
ticket in Mississippi. 

If this bill is passed, you may presume 
that surely a Commission would not do 
that. Again, you are getting into a gov- 
ernment of men rather than a govern- 
ment of restrictions. You have not 
spelled that outin thelaw. It would de- 
pend on who was on the Commission 
and how badly they wanted to win an 
election. I have seen some individuals 
want to win elections very, very strongly 
in my years here in the Congress. 

When you get 3 people in the Republi- 
can Party and 3 people in the Demo- 
cratic Party on the Commission and 
each group trying to get the Negro vote 
in New York and in Chicago, where does 
that leave the rest of us? 

I think that it weakens the very 
framework of our Government when 
that occurs, and it has occurred regu- 
larly. These commissions have quasi- 
judicial authority. They are in the na- 
ture of your courts. Their findings in 
most instances as to the facts are con- 
clusive. It really endangers our coun- 
try. 

Now, going to the power of the sub- 
pena under this bill, which you are con- 
sidering, subpenas for the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and/or the 
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production of written or other matter 
may be issued over the signature of the 
Chairman of the Commission or such 
subcommittee or any person designated 
by such Chairman. 

Under that provision the Chairman 
could drag any citizen, north or south, 
all over the country. It is to be remem- 
bered that those who would appoint half 
of the members of this Commission are 
the ones who recommend this legisla- 
tion. 

Let us turn to one that is even worse 
than any of that. The provision 
marked as part IV or III of the bill: 

Whenever any persons have engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any persons are about to engage in any acts 
or practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action pursuant to paragraph Ist, 2d, 
or 3d, the Attorney General may institute 
for the United States or in the name of 
the United States but for the benefit of the 
real party in interest a civil action or other 
proper proceeding for redress or preventive 
relief, including an application for perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or otherwise. In any proceeding the 
United States shall be liable for cost the 
same as a private citizen. 


Mr. Chairman, under that provision 
the Attorney General could move in and 
take punitive actions against private 
citizens for what he, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, thought such citizens might have 
thought. The Attorney General, who 
recommended this legislation, could sue 
for a person who did not want to sue. 
He could complain for a private citizen 
who had no complaint. He could pe- 
nalize other private citizens because he 
believed they were about to engage in 
an attempt. What difference between 
the power which would be given here to 
the executive and a dictatorship? 

Under that provision the right to trial 
by jury goes out the window. The Su- 
preme Court has rendered its decision in 
the segregation cases. In the Clinton, 
Tenn., case they issued an injunction 
restraining the folks who were before 
the court, and who had been made sub- 
ject to the suit. Subsequently, the FBI 
was sent into the area and 16 persons 
whose names were not in the original 
action, who were not parties defendant, 
whose names had not been used in the 
order of the court, were arrested and are 
now being held for contempt of that 
court. That means that the Supreme 
Court, as evidenced by the district court 
in that instance, has announced what it 
says the law is, and then has announced 
further if you do not obey the law we 
will throw you in jail, or at least we 
have the right to; and we have you be- 
fore us for contempt, where that can 
follow, without trial by jury, if the pend- 
ing legislation becomes law. Such a 
course absolutely violates all the com- 
mon law, all the substantive law, all the 
statute law in every English-speaking 
country that I know of since the 12th 
century. 

The question asked here: If the Court 
is going to do that, do you not think 
it would be better for us to pass legisla- 
tion here saying what the penalties are, 
and so forth? 

Is there any basis for believing that if 
a Supreme Court will go so far as to an- 
nounce the law, then carry it out by an- 
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nouncing that since we announced it 
everybody is bound to it, and we will 
throw you in jail for contempt, is there 
any feeling on the part of anybody that 
any statute we might pass might clip 
the Court’s wings in that instance? No. 
What you will do in passing legislation, 
since they are going to destroy the right 
to trial by jury, is pass a statute saying 
that the legislative division of the Gov- 
ernment has put its mark of approval 
on what the Court is doing—except that 
we will say that you should not go fur- 
ther than this, that, or the other. 

In this bill before you, you give the 
Attorney General the right to injunc- 
tion. 

Is it not serious that you would con- 
sider legislation here that the only peo- 
ple who could defend themselves against 
are the 435 Members of the House and 
the 96 Senators? Every other man in the 
United States—and we would be subject 
to it if we left our positions here—would 
be subject to being grabbed up by the 
Attorney General for what he might be- 
lieve we had thought. 

The conditions that exist in my part of 
the country have been described to you. 
We are proud people. But the minute 
the force of Federal Government goes 
into an area where we are l'ving on good 
terms with each other, where we work 
together, it will make a situation 10 times 
worse than it has ever been; and our 
situation in the South has always been a 
hundred times better than you folks in 
northern cities have any idea. I mean 
that. 

But I say, if this legislation becomes 
law, mark my words, you are going to 
have a third party in the South. When 
you get a third party in the South, you 
are probably going to have a fourth party 
in the Midwest or Far West or maybe in 
Chicago or New York. Then we are 
going down the hill to what has occurred 
in other places. 

Such action as you propose might lead 
to the multiplicity of parties which has 
practically destroyed the effectiveness of 
the French Government, which is also 
one of the real problems in Italy so far 
as effective government is concerned. 
Such a step really will be set in motion 
the minute you pass a civil-rights bill on 
the basis that you have to make the 
South do something, which the majority 
of the committee voted out last year, and 
which I tried to point out is based on 
completely erroneous view of the facts. 
They are completely in error about what 
conditions are down there. 

In the process of passing this legisla- 
tion, you are endangering not just the 
Situation between white and colored 
citizens; but whatever the motivating 
force is, you are writing into substantive 
law, or you would in this bill, provision 
which would reach every section of the 
United States. If you will check Hitler’s 
actions in Germany or Stalin’s actions 
in Russia, the first thing they did was 
issue an order; and they, too, always 
claimed it was to help some group. 
Then when they issued the order, they 
arrested the citizens like they did in 
Clinton, Tenn., cited them for actions 
against the Government order, without 
the right of a jury trial. The Govern- 
ment said, “We issued the order, we are 
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supreme. Of course, we are doing it for 
a good purpose.” That is what Hitler 
said, that is what Stalin said. But they 
said, “We issued an order, and you have 
to subject yourselves to it; and if you do 
not do it, you will go to jail; and you 
have no right to trial by jury.” 

Have we reached that day in the 
United States? And it is all because of 
an erroneous belief as to conditions in 
my area, if I give credit to honesty on the 
other side. On the other hand, there is 
much to indicate that nobody cares how 
we get along down South, for as you 
know we get along together much better 
than other sections on this issue. 

I say that Hitler or Stalin took over in 
those countries by first having the courts 
to issue an order. They enforced that 
order by grabbing people up for not 
carrying the order out. They gave them 
no right to trial by jury. Now draw your 
parallel. The Supreme Court issued 
this nonsegregation decision. In the 
view of myself and many lawyers in this 
country, it amounted to a constitutional 
amendment, and we know the Constitu- 
tion provides how it shall be amended. 
Having issued that order, which I abso- 
lutely believe amounts to a constitu- 
tional amendment, judging by what 
happened at Clinton, Tenn., the Su- 
preme Court said what the law is—Con- 
gress has not passed any act, the 
Supreme Court says now what the law 
is—therefore, you folks on this school 
board down here have to obey that law. 
They were brought properly before the 
Court. Then those that were so in- 
structed before the Court presumably 
obeyed the Court’s order. But here the 
district judge has called in 16 other peo- 
ple who had not been before the court, 
were not parties to the suit, and cited 
them for contempt of his court, which 
would lead to imprisonment. I ask you 
if you cannot see the parallel between the 
two if this bill becomes the law? 

I feel very, very strongly that the leg- 
islation before us would be destructive to 
our form of government. I say that in 
all sincerity and in all candor, and as 
calmly as I know how. I am talking 
about the broad authority that would be 
given in this. I am talking about what 
could be done. When you get to where 
you can bring a man into court and en- 
join him for what you think he has been 
thinking, it is going just about as far as 
you can go. 

If you pass this legislation, you can 
enjoin a man about to attempt an act. 
I think you can go a little further than 
you can with the statutes with which I 
am familiar. 

I have reference to the wording 
“about to engage in any act,” which con- 
stitutes looking into a man’s mind to 
ascertain the facts without any overt act. 

I think quite definitely it is a departure 
from what we have had in any law I have 
ever dealt with; and I have prosecuted 
cases of a similar type, where they had 
engaged, and things of that sort. If the 
man had not engaged, and if you set out 
as Attorney General to take action under 
this, and you went in and charged that 
he was about to engage, if he had actu- 
ally made an overt act, he was in the 
process of engaging, but if he had not 
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committed an overt act, then you would 
have to get him because he was about 
to engage; and there being no overt act, 
the only way you could do it would be by 
reading his mind. 

I wish to make one concluding state- 
ment. You are presumably basing your 
actions on a situation which you believe 
exists in the South. I say you are 
erroneous in your beliefs. You are bas- 
ing your arguments on what you would 
do if you had the job of carrying out the 
authority which would be granted by 
this legislation. I am saying that the 
authority is much broader and would 
lend itself to doing many things that you 
do not conceive a man would do. If it 
were the next election year, and highly 
important to carry Chicago, Detroit, or 
New York, it might be easy to send these 
FBI agents down South. We have seen 
examples of that in the past. This bill 
would lend itself to all kinds of chicanery 
of that type. It would permit the Attor- 
ney General to sue for people who did 
not want to be sued for, and make com- 
plaints for folks who did not want to 
complain. 

I suggest in all candor, since the Attor- 
ney General can go and slash out at any- 
body with the Government paying all the 
cost, that you might—and I am serious 
about this—use the same language for 
the Attorney General. If you can move 
against somebody who is about to engage 
in something, you ought to give the same 
privilege to the citizen. Except for þe- 
ing a Member of Congress, under the 
ruling in the Clinton, Tenn., case, the 
judge might be able to cite me for what 
I said here today. 

If the Attorney General can go into 
court, with the Government paying all 
the costs, and take action against a man 
because he believes he is about to engage 
in something, I think you should give 
the citizen the right to go into court and 
enjoin the Attorney General because he 
thinks he is about to do something. I 
would suggest this amendment: 

Whenever any private individual believes 
the Attorney General or any representative 
of the Federal Government has engaged or is 
about to engage in any of the actions or prac- 
tices authorized in this act, such private 
individual may institute for the United 
States, or in the name of the United 
States, but for the real party in interest a 
civil action or other proper procedure for 
redress or preventive relief including an ap- 
plication for a permanent or temporary in- 
junction, restraining or other order. In any 
proceeding hereunder the United States shall 
be liable for costs the same as the private 
person. 


It would simply give the individual the 
same right you would give the Attorney 
General, that is, of stopping him from 
harassing him to death. 

May I repeat, this bill permits the 
Attorney General to anticipate the ac- 
tions of somebody and go into court 
without the approval of that person. My 
amendment would permit a person, who 
anticipated the Attorney General was 
beginning to attempt or beginning to en- 
gage in certain actions, to go into court 
and issue a restraining order against the 
Attorney General for violating the rights 
of such citizen. 

If you really want to protect the rights 
of the individual citizens of this country, 
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Mr. Chairman, the place to start, so far 
as this bill is concerned, is to adopt such 
an amendment, and let the private citi- 
zen have the right to go into court and 
restrain the Attorney General. 

The point I am making is that you are 
writing legislation that has so many 
loopholes, which lends itself to so many 
interpretations, and that is so loosely 
prepared, the actions I am talking to you 
about are possible under the bill. What 
occurred would be dependent upon the 
class and type of man you had in the 
Attorney General’s Office. If the Attor- 
ney General, let us say, thought he could 
help his party by saying he thought I 
was about to engage in making an at- 
tempt, and filed a suit in court to enjoin 
me under this bill, then under my pro- 
posal if I could see he was about to do 
that to me I would be permitted to go 
into the same court and charge that the 
Attorney General was about to embar- 
rass me; and I believe I have a right to 
a court order to restrain him from ac- 
cusing me of depriving some of my 
friends of their rights. 

Can you not see that charges under this 
bill would be the most effective means of 
carrying elections? You could inflame 
great blocks of voters in dozens of cities 
in this country. If this bill becomes the 
law, in any election the Attorney Gen- 
eral could say, “I am sending the FBI 
there, and I am filing these suits’; then 
when the election is over, the issue is 
moot. This bill opens itself to that type 
of politics which would be injurious to 
the Nation. 

As I said earlier, I believe we have 
more love and affection and more respect 
for each other, both races, in my section 
of the country than you will find in 
New York City, Detroit, Washington, or 
any place you go. If left alone, we have 
much less of a problem than the rest 
of the country. 

But it is highly popular in many sec- 
tions of the country to run against 
something far away. I was out in a 
Midwest State last fall where a Member 
of Congress gives the TVA every kind of 
fit when speaking in his section. The 
TVA is down in Tennessee. He is out 
in the Midwest. He is a good friend of 
mine, and I told his people he is the 
smartest politician that I know. He 
runs against the TVA, thousands of 
miles away from him, and makes it a 
big issue in his district every election 
year, and wins. It keeps him from ex- 
plaining what goes on in his own dis- 
trict. Perhaps I should be as smart as 
he. 

It is popular in the rest of the coun- 
try to run against the South. We do 
not have anything like the problems 
you have in New York, Detroit, or any- 
where else. 

I want to be frank with you. I think 
this measure is much more dangerous 
than if you provided jail sentences and 
even penitentiary sentences, because 
there we would have the right to trial 
by jury. When you take action through 
the civil courts, where they can issue 
an order and throw you in jail for con- 


tempt of court, though you had no. 


notice and perhaps did not even know 
of the order, you have bypassed protec- 
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tion the English-speaking people have 
had since the 10th century. This bill, 
in my humble judgment, is much more 
dangerous than a criminal statute. 

Here you would destroy the greatest 
protection that the English people 
fought for, the right of trial by jury. If 
judges can say what the law is, then 
issue an order, arrest persons and put 
them in jail for not obeying the order 
which perhaps they did not even know 
about—similar to what could have hap- 
pened in Tennessee if this bill were law, 
you really have a court directed dicta- 
torship. 

Mr. Chairman, if all were of the same 
race, and if all were white, believe me, 
the civil rights bill before us today would 
be highly dangerous and could lead to 
the destruction of our system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. DENNISON]. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H. R. 6127 in its present 
form and without any amendments 
thereto. 

I am aware that much: of the debate 
has turned on some rather fine legal 
points. I am also aware that many in 
this body still have some very serious 
questions about this legislation. Because 
I feel so strongly that this bill should be 
passed I would like to address myself to 
one or two points of contention which 
are of a legal nature in the hope that I 
can contribute some perspective to this 
civil rights bill and particularly to the 
right to vote section. 

First, we must remember that the pur- 
pose of this measure is to give legal 
effect and vitality to the 15th amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
which provides: 

SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


No one questions the wisdom of that 
section. No one doubts that it is the 
supreme law of the land. The Constitu- 
tion says so in article VI as follows: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


And all of us here have sworn to up- 
hold it. 

The purpose of this bill is to protect all 
people—we are all created equal, are we 
not?—in their constitutional right to 
vote irrespective of their color, race, reli- 
gion, or national origin. 

Is there a one in this Chamber today 
who does not believe in the right of each 
and every American citizen to vote irre- 
spective of his color, race, religion, or 
national origin? 

Is there a one here who doubts that 
all men are created equal—that is what 
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the Declaration of Independence says, 
does it not? 

Is there a one here today who believes 
that a man or a woman seeking the right 
to vote may or should be discriminated 
against in the attempt to exercise that 
right? Is there a one here today who 
would ever approve discrimination of 
that kind in the exercise of one’s right 
to vote? 

I take it that we agree that the right 
to vote is a most sacred right which is 
the very foundation of our republican 
form of government. This being the 
fact, it is equally evident that we are 
unanimous in our resolve to protect every 
American citizen in the exercise of his 
right to vote—anytime he so desires— 
and irrespective of any racial or reli- 
gious difference he may have. 

In our common resolve to uphold and 
defend the Constitution and particularly 
article XV thereof, we must decide how 
best to do so; so as to give the fullest 
effect to the clear intention of the Con- 
stitution. Obviously, we must develop 
a method which will at once be both 
speedy and yet completely consistent 
with all the fundamental principles of 
the common law. 

This bill, H. R. 6127, has been devised 
to meet those requirements. I need not 
remind you that it provides for the 
granting of an order by a district court 
judge which says to one who threatens 
to discriminate against another: “You 
shall not interfere with that man’s right 
to vote by reason of his color, race, reli- 
gion, or national origin.” This order is 
called an injunction. 

Much has already been said about an 
injunction. I need say no more than 
that it is an extraordinary right. It re- 
quires a judge to prevent a wrong before 
it has been committed. A judge whose 
authority is invoked has a duty to pre- 
vent such wrong especially where the 
commission of it would result in an ir- 
reparable loss, such as the loss of the 
right to vote at a given election. 

Injunctive relief, as has been men- 
tioned, exists in many cases. It exists 
against management in certain labor 
cases. It exists in our State and in most 
States against labor unions where vio- 
lence or a threat of violence occurs in 
connection with a strike. 

The fact that such relief exists for 
the prevention of a wrong does not con- 
stitute a prior indictment of either man- 
agement or labor. It follows that the 
bill under consideration for the preven- 
tion of an act which the Constitution 
definitely says is wrong is not an indict- 
ment of a people. This law does not 
state that any specific wrong exists— 
that must be ascertained before the in- 
junction could be issued—but it does say 
that if some interference in the right to 
vote is made, it can be prevented. 

Now, if the person against whom the 
court order is issued obeys the order, 
that is the end of it. If he does not, he 
may then be cited for refusing to obey 
the court’s order and tried for his alleged 
contempt of the court. The controversy 
on this bill centers on the treatment of 
one who is charged with disobeying the 
injunction. 

In the contempt proceedings, under 
our law, the defendant will have avail- 
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able the time-honored rights which have 
always been accorded a litigant before 
the bar in such cases. He shall have the 
right of counsel; he shall have the right 
to face his accuser; he shall have the 
right of examination and cross-exami- 
nation; he shall have the right to pro- 
duce witnesses in his behalf. His trial 
shall be conducted according to the 
usual rules of evidence. He shall enjoy 
the presumption of innocence until 
proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 
He shall have a right to testify on his 
own behalf or he may protect himself by 
the fifth amendment. And if after he 
has enjoyed all these rights he is then 
found guilty, he may appeal his case to 
a higher court. 

Coequal with our acknowledged obliga- 
tion to uphold and give real effect to the 
constitutional right to vote without im- 
pairing the rights traditionally avail- 
able to a defendant under the common 
law is our duty to maintain and guar- 
antee a free and independent judiciary 
without which the whole fabric of gov- 
ernment—the separation of powers— 
would erode. 

The greatest question of our day is 
the survival of our democratic way of life. 
In my opinion the greatest bulwark of 
a free society is a free and independent 
judiciary. A court is only free when it 
retains within itself the power to enforce 
its own order without intervention of 
some other tribunal. If it lie in the 
mouths of anyone except a higher court 
to challenge an order of any court then 
that court may soon become the hand- 
maiden and the servant of those to whom 
it must defer. 

Article II of the United States Con- 
stitution establishes a separate and in- 
dependent judiciary. At the first ses- 
sion of the first Congress of this coun- 
try the principle of a free and independ- 
ent judiciary was enacted into law. 
Among other things this act of Congress 
gave to the courts of this land the power 
to administer oaths—consider the con- 
sequence if it did not have that power 
and if some other person or body did— 
the power to make its own rules—what 
if court’s rules were made by others— 
the power to enforce its judgments and 
the power to punish for contempt of 
court. These powers belong to no one 
else nor should they. 

These inherent powers, and there are 
others, of the courts of our land permit 
the courts the independence and respect 
that they now have. Once we give to 
anyone else any of these powers, we se- 
riously weaken the integrity of our ju- 
dicial system. 

Historically, and with good reason, our 
courts have been charged with the en- 
forcement of their own orders. Please 
observe that I distinguish between the 
enforcement of an order of the court and 
a law. In the trial of a person accused 
of violating a law enacted by a legisla- 
ture a jury usually is given the authority 
to determine whether that law has been 
violated. ‘The Constitution gives the 
authority. But in the case of the viola- 
tion of an order of court, such as an in- 
junction, it is the court which must de- 
cide whether or not a violation exists. 
If it could not, the very power of the 
court to make the order in’ the first 
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place would become a mockery for it 
would not have the ability to enforce it. 
To deny a court this power or to give it 
to any other body would be a tragic ob- 
struction of justice. 

The Constitution recognizes the need 
for inherent powers in a court if. it is 
to be free and independent. Thus we 
find no provision for a trial by jury in 
contempt cases. 

In the case of Gompers against Bucks 
Stove & Range Co. the Supreme Court of 
the United States said: 


And, if upon the examination of the rec- 
ord it should appear that the defendants 
were in fact and in law guilty of the con- 
tempt charged, there could be no more im- 
portant duty than to render such a decree 
as would serve to vindicate the jurisdiction 
and authority of courts to enforce orders and 
to punish acts of disobedience. For while 
it is sparingly to be used, yet the power of 
courts to punish for contempts is a neces- 
sary and integral part of the independence 
of the judiciary, and is absolutely essential 
to the performance of the duties imposed on 
them by law. Without it they are mere 
boards of arbitration whose judgments and 
decrees would be only advisory. 

If a party can make himself a judge of 
the validity of orders which have been issued, 
and by his own act of disobedience set them 
aside, then are the courts impotent and what 
the Constitution now fittingly calls the ju- 
dicial power of the United States would be a 
mere mockery. 

This power has been uniformly held to be 
necessary to the protection of the court from 
insults and oppressions while in the ordi- 
nary exercise of its duties, and to enable it 
to enforce its judgments and orders neces- 
sary to the due administration of law and 
the protection of the rights of suitors. (Bes- 
sett v. Conkey (194 U. S. 324, 333) .) 

There has been general recognition of the 
fact that the courts are clothed with this 
power and must be authorized to exercise it 
without referring the issues of fact or law to 
another tribunal or to a jury in the same 
tribunal. For if there was no such authority 
in the first instance there would be no power 
to enforce its orders if they were disregarded 
in such independent investigation. Without 
authority to act promptly and independently 
the courts could not administer public jus- 
tice or enforce the rights of private litigants. 
(Bessett v. Conkey (194 U. S. 337) .) 


The right of a court to enforce its own 
orders without resort to any other au- 
thority finds its clearest expression in 
Carter’s case (1899) decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia (96 
Va. 791). This was an appeal from a 
contempt conviction during the proceed- 
ings of which the defendant demanded 
a jury trial. A statute was then on the 
books in Virginia granting a right to trial 
by jury in such cases. In holding the 
jury trial statute unconstitutional as be- 
ing contrary to the concept of a free and 
independent judiciary the Virginia court 
stated: 

The power to punish for contempts is in- 
herent in the courts, and is conferred upon 
them by the Constitution by the very act of 
their creation. It is a trust confided and a 
duty imposed upon us by the sovereign peo- 
ple which we cannot surrender or suffer to be 
impaired without being recreant to our duty. 


In concluding that the Virginia jury 
trial statute was unconstitutional the 
court said: 

That in the courts created by the Constitu- 
tion, there is an inherent power of self-de- 
fense and self-preservation; that this power 
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may be regulated but cannot be destroyed, or 
so far diminished as to be rendered ineffec- 
tual by legislative enactment; that it is a 
power-necessarily resident in and to be exer- 
cised by the court itself, and that the vice 
of an act which seeks to deprive the court 
of this inherent power is not cured by pro- 
viding for its exercise by a jury; that while 
the legislature has the power to regulate the 
jurisdiction of circuit, county, and. corpora- 
tion courts, it cannot destroy, while it may 
confine within reasonable bounds, the au- 
thority necessary to the exercise of the juris- 
diction conferred. 

It was suggested in argument that to 
maintain the position that to entrust juries 
with the power to punish for contempts 
would impair the efficiency and dignity of 
courts, disclosed a want of confidence in that 
time-honored institution. May it not be 
said in reply that to take from courts a 
jurisdiction which they have possessed from 
their foundation betrays a want of confi- 
dence in them wholly unwarranted by ex- 
perience? The history of this court, and 
indeed of all the courts of this Common- 
wealth, shows the jealous care with which 
they have ever defended and maintained the 
just authority and respect due to juries as 
an agency in the administration of justice, 
but our duty, as we conceive it, requires us 
not to be less firm in vindicating the right- 
ful authority and power of the courts. 

We cannot more properly conclude this 
opinion than by a quotation from a great 
English judge: “It is a rule founded on the 
reason of the common law, that all con- 
tempts to the process of the court, to its 
judges, jurors, Officers, and ministers, when 
acting in the due discharge of their respec- 
tive duties, whether such contempts be by 
direct obstruction, or consequentially; that 
is to say, whether they be by act or writing, 
are punishable by the court itself, and may 
be abated instanter as nuisances to public 
justice. 

“There are those who object to attach- 
ments as being contrary, in popular consti- 
tutions, to first principles. To this it may 
briefly be replied, that they are the first 
principles, being founded on that which 
founds government and constitutes law. 
They are the principles of self-defence; the 
vindication, not only of the authority, but 
of the very power of acting in court. It is 
in vain that the law has the right to act, if 
there be a power above the law, which has a 
right to resist; the law would then be but 
the right of anarchy and the power of con- 
tention” (Holt on Libel, ch. 9). 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of 
some of his predecessors, Chief Justice Holt 
was no servile minion of arbitrary power. 
He was an actor in that great revolution 
which ended forever in Great Britain the 
pernicious dogma of the divine right of 
kings, which first recognized the will of the 
people as the only rightful source of govern- 
ment, and established the independence 
of the judiciary as one of the surest bul- 
warks of free institutions. 


Certainly the right of a court to hear 
contempt proceedings stands on the very 
same foundation as trial by jury Rex 
v. Almon (24 Law Quarterly Review, 
184). 

In conclusion let me say by way of 
summary that this body can by this bill 
carry cut its solemn obligation to uphold 
and defend the Constitution—and par- 
ticularly the right of those irrespective 
of color, race, religion, or national ori- 
gin, who desire to vote. This body can 
by passing this bill meet a need that has 
existed for almost 100 years—a need to 
give vitality to that part of the Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing a person the right to 
vote irrespective of color, race, religion, 
or national origin. 
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This body can by this bill uphold the 
Constitution while at the same time pro- 
tect the rights of those who are accused 
of violating it and most important of 
all—this body can do this and maintain 
the dignity and integrity of the court 
system so that our courts may still be 
the custodian and guardian of their own 
orders and ultimately of our liberties. 

Let it be said when this great debate is 
over that the flag which flies over this 
very Chamber never flew more proudly 
and that henceforth no citizen—no, not 
one—shall because of a difference in 
appearance or religion be denied his 
right to participate as a free American 
in the free elections of this land. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I only wish every 
Member of this body could have heard 
the fine analysis of this problem which 
the gentleman from Ohio has given us. 
This is one of the most constructive 
speeches I have ever heard on the floor 
of this House. I regret that every Mem- 
ber was not present. I certainly com- 
mend the gentleman for the obvious 
study which he has devoted to this prob- 
lem and the excellent grasp of the sub- 
ject he has displayed. The gentleman 
has demolished completely the argument 
for an amendment to put into this bill 
something entirely new to Federal juris- 
prudence, the so-called jury-trial amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DENNISON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I joinin the com- 
mendation of the very fine and scholarly 
remarks of my colleague from Ohio. I 
think they show a very deep study of the 
subject and are most beneficial to the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. DENNISON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I join in the state- 
ment of my colleague from New York 
[Mr. KeatTinG] in complimenting our col- 
league from Ohio [Mr. DENNISON] on this 
remarkable, unemotional, factual, and 
judicial presentation of this controver- 
sial aspect of the bill. We should have 
had the entire membership of the House 
present. 

Mr. DENNISON. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may care to use to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill before us today has 
as its avowed purpose the protection of 
the civil liberties of the American people. 
I submit that, if enacted into law in the 
form in which it is presented to us, it 
will destroy civil liberties instead of pro- 
tecting them. It will create far more 
racial strife than it will eliminate. It 
will gravely endanger our system of con- 
stitutional liberties. 


Chairman, 
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This bill has been written with the 
stated intent of eliminating wrongs which 
are alleged to take place in the Southern 
States. The exhaustive hearings before 
the committees in both the House and 
the Senate have proved this indictment 
of a whole people to be insupportable. 

But the legislation is far more than a 
matter of concern to the Southern States 
alone. If these provisions, which would 
deny normal constiutional liberties to 
our citizens, are allowed to become law, 
they will serve as precedent for the 
denial of similar freedoms to all Amer- 
icans throughout the country. The 
great danger of this legislation is that 
it could crush the foundation stone of 
our system of liberties, and by the day- 
to-day action of Federal Government, 
grind those liberties to dust. Unlimited 
governmental power in this field is an 
open doorway to those governmental 
powers inherent in the totalitarian dic- 
tatorships we look upon with such fore- 
boding and disdain. 


TRIAL BY JURY 


There are many specific encroach- 
ments upon liberty which this bill would 
establish as law, but undoubtedly the 
greatest of these would be the denial of 
the right of trial by jury to those 
charged with violations of the act. 
Throughout the history of our judicial 
system, the right of trial by jury, pre- - 
ceded by proper indictment by a grand 
jury and carrying with it the right to 
confront and cross-examine witnesses, 
has been a basic safeguard of our free- 
dom. American citizens have considered 
the right of trial by jury as part of 
their inviolate heritage as American 
citizens. It has come down to us through 
the centuries, and as a people we first 
proclaimed this in the Stamp Act Con- 
gress of 1765 when we condemned an 
act of the British Parliament which in 
many details was similar to the bill 
which confronts us today. 

When the amendment is offered to 
provide adequate provision for trial by 
jury in this bill, I hope to speak at great- 
er length on this issue. The question 
must be fully discussed in order that all 
Members may understand beyond doubt 
the grave decision that will confront 
us when the time comes to pass upon 
this fundamental issue of whether we 
are to continue as a Nation of men dedi- 
cated to the strength of freedom and 
protected, not coerced, by the law. 

Here for the third time in this century 
the United States Congress is called up- 
on to debate the right to trial by jury 
in contempt cases. In 1914 the Clayton 
Act, and in 1932 the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, both extended this basic safeguard 
to the American people accused of con- 
tempt by the courts. Thus we have 
already behind us a history of legis- 
lation and experience that make it evi- 
dent beyond question that the injunc- 
tive process is susceptible to abuse and 
that any infringement by this means 
on the safeguards provided our citi- 
zens should be guarded against. 

We have these safeguards because 
down through the hundreds of years of 
English and American history, we have 
time and again proved their essentiality 
to law and order over tyranny and the 
chaos bred of tyranny. These are the 
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bastions raised against the onslaught of 

too great power in the hands of too 

small men. Are we to suppose that men 

will be any less subject to error in the 

future than they have been in the past? 
OVERLOOK 


In the heat and press of the day’s 
problems, it is often difficult to look to 
the years ahead of us. Thus, men often 
overlook the end effect of their acts in 
their haste to achieve the goal of the mo- 
ment. This was recognized by Justice 
Brandeis, when he stated in Olmstead 
against United States: 

Experience should teach us to be most 
on our guard to protect liberty when the 
Government’s purposes are beneficent. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 
invasion of their liberty by evil-minded 
rulers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk 
in insidious encroachment by men of Zeal, 
well-meaning but without understanding. 


The proponents of this legislation ex- 
cuse their invasion of the historic right of 
trial by jury on the ground that in some 
fields it has not been effective. Faced 
with the fact of the violence they would 
by this means do, they assert that the ob- 
jective they seek excuses the evil they 
propose. This philosophy of govern- 
ment has no place in a democratic so- 
ciety. Even if it were to be conceded 
that the objective is worthy, it could not 
be worthy enough to warrant the de- 
struction of the very basis upon which 
our system of justice rests. 

The principles upon which our Gov- 
ernment was founded, and upon which 
we have progressed to our position as the 
world’s most fortunate people, may not 
be swept aside by the vicissitudes of the 
moment. If this were true, we would 
have lost our liberties long ago. 

The sponsors of this bill say, in defense 
of what they propose, that the criminal 
prosecutions have been cumbersome and 
slow, and that jurors have been reluctant 
to indict and convict. They say that we 
must have a shortcut to accomplishment 
of the desire objective. Shortcuts are 
excellent devices, if all you seek is speed. 
They are seldom conducive to safety. 
The little wisdom of seeking a shortcut 
is dealt with very appropriately by Judge 
Henry Clay Caldwell, presiding judge of 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the eighth circuit, in his opinion in Hop- 
kins against Oxley Stave Co. 

It can make little difference to the victims 
of shortcut and unconstitutional methods, 
whether it is the mob or the chancellor that 
Geprives them of their constitutional rights. 
It is vain to disguise the fact that this desire 
for a shortcut originates in the feeling of 
hostility to trial by jury. * * * A distrust 
of the people means the overthrow of the 
Government our fathers founded. 


Although a century and a half of de- 
velopment has produced great changes in 
many of our political institutions, the 
fundamental principles of our judicial 
system have continued the same in most 
essential respects, including trial by jury. 
Trial by jury is the one judicial power 
which the people have reserved unto 
themselves; it is the foremost institution 
for the administration of justice in a de- 
mocracy; it constitutes the basis of free 
government. It assures that justice will 
be dispensed, not only with the utmost 
purity, but in a manner calculated to 
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merit the confidence and satisfaction of 
the people. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL’S POWER 


In H. R. 6127, the Attorney General 
is given the power, at his own discretion, 
to bypass, circumvent, and evade the 
constitutional right of indictment by 
grand jury and trial by petit jury of 
State and local officials as well as private 
American citizens in civil actions arising 
under sections 1971 and 1985 of title 42 
of the United States Code. The provi- 
sion that those civil actions are to be 
brought “for the United States, or in 
the name of the United States” is in- 
serted in H. R. 6127 for the deliberate 
purpose of depriving the individuals 
charged with indirect contempt for sup- 
posed violations of injunctions issued in 
civil rights cases arising under sections 
1971 and 1985 of title 42 of the United 
States Code of the benefits of jury trials 
and limited punishments to which they 
would otherwise be entitled under sec- 
tions 402 and 3691 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. Sections 402 and 
3691 of title 18 of the code stipulate in 
express terms that the right to demand 
a trial by jury does not apply “to con- 
tempts committed in disobedience of any 
lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, 
or command entered in any suit or ac- 
tion brought or prosecuted in the name 
of, or on behalf of, the United States.” 

This legislation, presented to us in a 
cloak of alleged nobility, is in fact an 
attempt to deprive the people, all of the 
people, of the right clearly reserved to 
them by the Constitution, “the trial of 
all crimes shall be by jury.” Congress 
has enacted statutes which protect a 
citizen’s right to vote and which prohibit 
acts that would deprive a citizen of his 
franchise. Any person who commits such 
an act is guilty of a crime against the 
Government. Any method of removing 
jurisdiction from the judgment of his 
peers endangers a citizen’s most funda- 
mental liberty. An eminent legal au- 
thority, S. S. Gregory, in his address as 
president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1912, very aptly summed up 
this threat to our constitutional rights 
when he stated: 

The real question involved is whether trial 
by jury shall be retained in all essentially 
criminal prosecutions in the Federal courts. 
Where the law prohibits an act, the effect 
of enjoining against its commission is merely 
to change the procedure by which the guilt 
of the person charged with doing the act 
thus prohibited shall be ascertained and his 
punishment fixed, By enjoining against the 
commission of crime and then proceeding on 
a charge of contempt against those accused 
of committing it, the administration of the 
criminal law is transferred to equity and 
the right to trial by jury and all other 
guaranties of personal liberty secured by 
the Constitution are destroyed. 


The proposals which have been sub- 
mitted to us today would give far greater 
power to the Attorney General of the 
United States, whoever he might be, than 
has ever been conceived, or conceded, to 
be necessary. We cherish the tradition 
that ours is a government of law, not of 
men. If we enact this bill, we shall have 
turned our backs upon this concept of 
government which has served us so re- 
markably well. This bill vests so much 
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authority in one individual, the Attorney 
General, that any power-seeking occu- 
pant of that office could literally destroy, 
through the power of his own office, any 
and all of the protections accorded our 
citizens by the vast body of our law. 
These proposals would become opera- 
tive upon the initiative of the Attorney 
General. In other words, the Attorney 
General would have full freedom to de- 
cide whether the law had been violated. 
Action would be taken only against such 
persons as the Attorney General might 
select. Such a situation would literally 
wipe out the concept that courts are 
supposed to administer equal and exact 
justice in complying with laws which 
apply in like manner to all men in like 
situations. The dangers inherent in 
such a grant of power to a single official 
are great, even if we disregard the possi- 
bility of deliberate abuses. The abuses 
which could develop in the hands of an 
Attorney General who deliberately set 
out to use his power for personal or polit- 
ical purposes are almost unimaginable. 
BREACH OF RIGHTS 


The power which this bill would con- 
fer upon the Attorney General obviously 
involves a major breach of the rights re- 
served by the Constitution to the States. 
The most obvious example of this is 
the elimination of the right to seek ad- 
ministrative remedy within the States. 
Under the powers which would be 
granted here, the Attorney General could 
nullify State statutes for one citizen, 
while other citizens whose situations he 
chose to ignore would be powerless to 
avail themselves of the bounty of his 
whimsical judicial largesse. 

This bill would empower any Attorney 
General to litigate, at public expense, 
virtually all claims of virtually all aliens, 
citizens, and private corporations within 
the jurisdiction of a State that they had 
suffered intentional discrimination by 
the action of State or local officials, taken 
under State statutes or municipal ordi- 
nances, or orders or regulations made 
under them pertaining to elections; pub- 
lic education; business and trade; labor; 
charges, prices, and interest; railroads, 
motor carriers, telegraph companies, 
public warehouses, and other public 
utilities; ad valorem income, inheritance, 
license, and sales taxes; local public im- 
provements; highways and streets; 
buildings; fish and game; the keeping of 
animals; civil remedies and procedure; 
crimes and criminal procedure; and all 
other matters committeed by our system 
of government to State control. 

Congress would be unwise in the ex- 
treme if it should approve a bill author- 
izing any Attorney General to open, at 
the expense of the taxpayers, such a 
Pandora’s box of many legal miseries. 
The abuses inherent in this legislation, 
and its overwhelming threat to our tradi- 
tional American liberties, are more than 
enough reason for the Congress to reject 
this bill. 

But even if we elect to consider the bill 
only from the point of view of its effect 
upon race relations within our country, 
there is still every reason to reject it. 
The operation of the system of injunc- 
tive process which would be instituted by 
this bill would unceasingly stir and em- 
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broil new racial disputes throughout the 
country. Actions of this nature would 
clearly make more difficult, if not im- 
possible, any further progress toward 
more harmonious race relationships 
throughout the entire country, for it 
should be noted now and then, lest some 
of our fellow citizens conveniently forget 
it, that the problems of race relation- 
ships are not confined to the South, or 
to the Negro. They spread from border 
to border and coast to coast, in all 
climates and colors and garbs. 

We seek, I believe, in this body the 
well-being of all our fellow citizens, and 
the citizens who will stand in our places 
in the years to come. We do them no 
service if we actively add to the divisive 
forces among us and destroy the bulwark 
of a nation’s liberties in questing after 
a solution to the problems of individual 
peoples in their struggle to live together 
in amity and independence. 

Those of us who measure the merit of 
legislation on the basis of what it will 
contribute to improved conditions for our 
citizens will do well to reject the legisla- 
tion before us today. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may care to use to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to urge the im- 
mediate adoption of the civil rights bill 
in exactly the form in which it was re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee. 
My only regret is that this Congress 


cannot make even stronger assurances 


for the protection of civil rights. 

As Americans, we cannot be proud 
that this legislation has become neces- 
sary. The cruel facts of southern re- 
sistance to equal citizenship have com- 
pelled action with no further delay. 
Our democracy cannot develop and as- 
sume its proper place in world leader- 
ship as a just and moral nation if we 
permit discrimination against the vari- 
ous racial, religious, or ethnic groups 
which make up our Nation. To prove 
itself worthy of world leadership, our 
free-enterprise system must emphasize 
freedom as strongly as we strive for en- 
terprise. With our own house in dis- 
criminatory disorder—we are scarcely 
positioned to struggle for a better world. 

It is regrettable that the Congress of 
the United States must legislate against 
depressing conditions of intolerance 
which exist in several States of the 
South and it is also regrettable that 
Congress has been so slow to act. The 
sad fact is that for several generations 
Congress has failed to make any sub- 
stantial contribution to the fight for 
equal opportunity for all Americans. 

The cause of civil rights and expanded 
civil liberties received its first impetus 
in the administration of the late Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. If it were not for 
the tremendous problems brought on by 
depression and the war, tremendous 
gains would have been achieved. These 
aims were revived by former President 
Harry Truman who in 1948 gave the fol- 
lowing as his civil-rights objectives: 

1. We believe that all men are created 
equal under law and that they have the right 
to equal justice under law. 
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2. We believe that all men have the right 
to freedom of thought and of expression and 
the right to worship as they please. 

8. We believe that all men are entitled to 
equal opportunities for jobs, for homes, for 
good health, and for education. 

4. We believe that all men should have a 
voice in their government, and that govern- 
ment should protect, not usurp, the rights 
of the people. 


Mr. Truman further stated that these 
basic civil rights are the source and the 
support of our democracy. Former 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
former President Harry Truman were 
the first national Executives since the 
Civil War to address themselves to the 
problems of discrimination and tie evils 
of segregation. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower recognized the national 
scope of the problem and continued to 
propound what has become an estab- 
lished Executive position with respect to 
civil rights. 

The Supreme Court decision was a 
brilliant contribution. Many States and 
many large cities of the North have made 
a tremendous drive against discrimina- 
tion in housing and in employment. It 
is in the Congress of the United States 
where the struggle for human better- 
ment in this vital area has been retarded. 

The inertia of Congress on this vital 
issue of our times is most difficult to 
comprehend. Certainly Congress is 
close to the public pulse—or should be. 
It is difficult to believe that the Repre- 
sentatives of this assembly should allow 
themselves to be behind the times and 
much slower than the executive branch 
of the Government or the judicial 
branch of the Government recognizing 
the simple principles of equal living in 
recognizing the need for implementing 
these principles with laws that could 
bring them about. 

There was a time before the decision 
of the Supreme Court when many Mem- 
bers of Congress could believe that some- 
how or another the problems of the 
South with respect to discrimination 
would be resolved. It has since become 
apparent that time has accentuated 
rather than mitigated the problem. It 
has persisted and worsened with each 
passing day. Without the speedy and 
universal effect of laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination and segregation and their 
immoral effects, the dignity of all men 
throughout the broad reaches of this 
country cannot be attained. This legis- 
lation must become law in its present 
form. 

I have given this legislation serious 
and careful study, and as a lawyer and as 
a former judge I see no place where it 
can give cause for concern to any but 
those who would seek to transgress upon 
the civil rights of another person as 
established by a court directive subject 
to full review. Liberty is a creation of 
the law, and the right of all people to 
freely participate in our elective process 
must come about through the suppres- 
sion of acts or the conduct of other 
persons who would seek to restrain or 
impede these rights. Certainly the right 
to unrestrained voting is equal to any 
other right accorded citizens of the 
United States. 

This legislation will not cure all of the 
problems of discrimination and segrega- 
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tion in the United States. It is only the 
step of a child where a man’s gait is 
required. Segregation in housing is per- 
haps the greatest impediment to the de- 
velopment of a modern American so- 
ciety. Segregated housing develops seg- 
regated neighborhoods which in turn 
develop segregated schools, churches, 
and other community facilities. That 
segregation in turn encourages delin- 
quency and crime and poverty, as well 
as other social evils. Large areas of 
needed legislation remain the work of a 
future Congress, and it is incumbent 
upon us to concentrate upon what can 
be done now. 

The vast unexplored resource in 
America is the tremendous productive 
capacity which we suppress and ignore 
because of the artificial barriers of racial 
discrimination. Only an equality of op- 
portunity can bring this richness of 
America to the surface. Only in an at- 
mosphere of social freedom can the indi- 
vidual develop to his maximum capacity. 
These principles of freedom and equality 
of opportunity have made our Nation 
great, and when they are extended and 
applied to all of our citizens, our Nation 
will enjoy a growth and maturity which 
we cannot today comprehend. 

No one has disputed the power of Con- 
gress to regulate Federal elections or to 
prohibit racial discrimination, and since 
Congress has this power, it faces no 
other alternate but to legislate in the in- 
terest of all the people and insure that 
every person can enjoy his full measure 
of the privileges as well as the immuni- 
ties of citizenship. The highest privi- 
lege of citizenship is the equality of op- 
portunity which is a basic American con- 
cept, and to make that privilege possible 
our Nation must develop a legal immu- 
nity to prejudice, discrimination, and 
their costly attributes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the distinguished member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
FRAZIER]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill under consideration, H. R. 6127, is 
supposed to protect civil rights but in 
reality if it once goes into operation it 
will constitute one of the greatest as- 
saults on the cherished rights of our 
citizens, and our States, and our local 
governments ever perpetrated on a free- 
dom-loving people. 

The bill operates on the wrongful 
hypotheses that the State governments 
are no longer able to enforce their laws; 
that the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial officers of our States are 
violating their oaths to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I urge you to oppose this legislation; 
because it is not needed and its enact- 
ment would unjustly reflect discredit on 
the people and governments of our 
States; because it would result in further 
invasion of areas of government that 
properly belong to the States; because 
it would establish and set in motion an 
inquisition that could accomplish noth- 
ing except to intensify distrust and mis- 
understanding; because it would grant 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States—the power to sue individuals on 
behalf of other individuals—heretofore 
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unheard of powers, among them the use 
of the writ of injunction as a means of 
intimidation. The Attorney General of 
the United States urges that the Con- 
gress confer upon him the authority to 
institute civil suits in the United States 
courts for—the benefit of the real parties 
in interest—for the redress and preven- 
tion of violation of civil rights. The 
authority to apply for writs of injunction 
is a provision that the Attorney General 
has asked for especially. 

This bill would authorize the Attor- 
ney General to institute a class action 
and, under general allegations of wide- 
spread violations of civil rights, obtain 
an injunction applicable to a whole com- 
munity—a virtual Federal interdict. 
The language of the bill does not exclude 
mandatory injunctions, so the power to 
coerce is one of the powers that would 
be granted by this legislation. Such 
power is too great to be conferred—the 
mere conferring of it is a violation of 
freedom. 

The enactment of this legislation— 
H. R. 6127—would break down the last 
vestige of the rights of the individual 
States. 

The real issue involved is whether 
Federal authority should be expanded to 
cover matters which heretofore have 
been recognized as within the jurisdic- 
tion of the States. 

This legislation is not only a violation 
of the rights of the Southern States, at 
which it is aimed, but its enactment is a 
violation of the rights of each and every 
one of the 48 States. It applies to the 
North, and the East, and the West, as 
well as to the South. While it may be di- 
rected at the South, it can well become 
a two-edged sword applying to you gen- 
tlemen from Missouri, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, and California. And the 
time will doubtless come—if it should be 
passed—that you will rue the day you, 
in your misguided moments, allowed this 
legislation to pass. 

Part 1 of the bill before us provides 
for the establishment of a Commission 
on Civil Rights, composed of six members 
appointed by the President. It provides 
for their compensation and expenses, and 
sets forth what the Commission is sup- 
posed to accomplish. Now, what is the 
duty of this Commission? — 

First. To investigate allegations in 
writing under oath or affirmation that 
certain citizens are being deprived of 
their right to vote by reason of the color, 
race, religion, or national origin of the 
victim. 

Second. To study and collect in- 
formation concerning legal develop- 
ments, constituting a denial of equal 
protection of the law under the Con- 
stitution. 

Third. Appraisals of the laws and poli- 
cies of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to equal protection under the Con- 
stitution. 

The Commission is also authorized to 
employ a full-time staff director, and 
such personnel as it desires. 

It may hold hearings at such times and 
places as it sees fit; issue subpena for 
witnesses which may be served by any 
person designated by the Commission. 
In the case of contumacy or failure to 
obey a subpena, upon application of the 
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Attorney General of the United States, 
any United States district court shall 
have jurisdiction to issue an order to 
require such witnesses to appear before 
the Commission, or subcommittee, and 
failure to do so may be punished by the 
Federal court as contempt. 

The authors of this proposal contem- 
plate that it will yield thousands of 
complaints and even more thousands of 
subpenas will be issued. The various 
allegations will, in the first instance, be 
incontrovertible and wholly ex parte and 
the principal concerned, against whom 
the charges are made, when summoned 
as a witness is given no opportunity to 
cross-examine. ‘True, the person sum- 
moned as a witness may have counsel— 
section 102—but only for the purpose of 
advising him of his constitutional rights. 

Actually it is contemplated that the 
Commission sought to be set up by the 
proposed bill will go on a huge fishing 
expedition to catch unwary election offi- 
cials and other citizens in its nets, and 
the southern regions are expected to 
yield the largest catch. 

Bait will be furnished by the NAACP, 
the Civil Rights Congress, and other left- 
wing organizations. 

Now, having set up this Commission 
with powers never before conferred on 
any commission, and rarely on commit- 
tees of this Congress, and with unlimited 
personnel at a tremendous cost to the 
taxpayers for the purpose of conducting 
investigations of alleged and, in most 
cases, imaginary wrongs, and to make 
recommendations for correcting these 
supposed violations of civil rights, and 
before the commission can make a sin- 
gle investigation or recommendation, 
this fantastic legislation proceeds in part 
II, to create an additional Assistant At- 
tornel General to assist the Attorney 
General in his duties; to head a new di- 
vision in the Department of Justice, en- 
tailing the employment of many addi- 
tional lawyers at great cost to the public. 

In the Committee of the Judiciary in- 
quiry was made as to the number of ad- 
ditional lawyers the new division would 
require—50 or 100 or more, but no agree- 
ment could be reached. 

For 15 years I served as a United 
States attorney, and I know, from ex- 
perience, that for years and years there 
has, and now exists in the Department 
of Justice, a Civil Rights Section, just as 
competent to do this work as a new di- 
vision, and to which section the Attorney 
General has the right and can assign as 
many or as few of his highly paid at- 
torneys as he so desires. With this sec- 
tion already established, why burden the 
taxpayers with the creation of another 
division? 

Part III of the bill relates to the old 


conspiracy statute of July 31, 1861, first . 


enacted at the outbreak of the War Be- 
tween the States, and to the Ku Klux 
Act of April 20, 1871. 

The present proposals are much more 
far reaching and even more obnoxious 
than the law of 1871. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 6127, the 
Attorney General is authorized to insti- 
tute civil actions in the name of the 
United States or on behalf of the United 
States for injunction or other relief. 
Whenever one was engaged in or there 
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was reasonable grounds to believe that 
one was about to engage in acts that 
would give rise to a cause of action under 
existing law, and the consent of the ag- 
grieved individual is not a necessary 
precedent for such suit—such action 
may be taken even though parties have 
failed to exhaust State remedies avail- 
able to them. 

Part III, which is the most iniquitous 
part of the bill, confers upon the Attor- 
ney General of the United States powers 
unheard of heretofore in a free country. 
It supersedes and sets aside all State 
administrative remedies; wipes out State 
sovereignty; it authorizes the Attorney 
General in the name of or on behalf of 
the United States to institute civil action 
in civil-rights matters whether or not 
the aggrieved party requests such proce- 
dure by the Attorney General or whether 
or not the aggrieved party objects to such 
action. In other words, the Attorney 
General is clothed with all power to 
come into the Federal court and against 
the wishes of the aggrieved party in- 
stitute a civil action in the aggrieved 
party’s behalf in the name of the Gov- 
ernment. He does this at the cost of 
the taxpayers of America. He thus de- 
prives the States of their right to en- 
force their criminal laws. He thereby 
deprives the defendant of a right of trial 
by jury. 

It allows the Attorney General to make 
of the Federal local judge the admin- 
istrator, the prosecutor, and the exec- 
utor of the functions of the States and 
localities. 

The real purpose of this part is to 
create jurisdiction in the Federal dis- 
trict courts to supervise, control, and 
dominate, together with the Attorney 
General, the internal management of 
local affairs, particularly in schools, and 
elections, 

The Attorney General seeks, by these 
additions, to have conferred upon him 
the powers to enforce these sections by 
injunctions. 

Part IV of the bill amends the exist- 
ing law by an entirely new section. The 
proposed amendment would make it un- 
lawful for any person, whether acting 
under color of the law or otherwise, to 
intimidate, threaten or coerce any per- 
son for the purpose of interfering with 
the rights of such other person, to vote 
at any special or primary election re- 
lating to Federal officers. An additional 
subsection provides a remedy for such 
interference in the form of a civil action 
instituted by the Attorney General on 
behalf of the United States or in the 
name of the United States to prevent 
anyone from interfering with or about 
to interfere with the right to vote. 

As in part ITI, there is a waiver of 
State remedies. The present proposal 
provides a new remedy. The scope of 
the proposed amendment goes far þe- 
yond what the statute now encompasses, 
The proposed amendment includes pri- 
mary elections held solely or in part for 
the purpose of selecting or electing any 
such candidate. Thus, it can readily be 
seen that by this legislation, the At- 
torney General seeks not only to control 
our general elections but even our pri- 
maries. Since the inception of this Gov- 
ernment the Congress has never legis- 
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lated in the election field except to fix 
the date for holding national elections 
and to implement the 14th and 15th 
amendments by providing enforcement 
through criminal statutes. 

It has never been questioned that 
basically and fundamentally matters of 
elections are controlled by the States. 
This bill proposes for the first time to 
inject the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the area of voting rights. And 
this is brought about by authorizing the 
Attorney General to seek injunctions in 
civil cases in the name and on behalf 
of the United States. The one and only 
means of such enforcement is through 
contempt proceedings. The contempt 
is punished by fine or imprisonment. 
Under Federal law, where contempt of 
court is also a violation of Federal or 
State law, the accused is guaranteed the 
right to demand a trial by jury. 

Although the Attorney General seeks 
authority to handle these cases as civil 
actions, and would delude us into believ- 
ing that; it is apparent that we are sub- 
jecting our people to criminal process. 
Section 2691 of title 18—Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure—United States 
Code, states that contempt of an injunc- 
tion constitutes a crime. But where suit 
is brought in the name of the United 
States as contemplated by the bill a trial 
by jury may not be had. 

Parts III and IV of the bill provide a 
device to bypass State laws, State reme- 
dies, State courts, State judges, and State 
agencies. Here is the second step de- 
liberately planned to strike down States 
rights. Finally, under the calculated 
scheme of the bill all actions instituted 
would be filed in the name of or on be- 
half of the United States and tried before 
the Federal courts and in the enforce- 
ment of Federal court orders and decrees 
through contempt proceedings the de- 
fendants would be deprived of trial by 
jury. 

By this legislation you abandon the 
sovereignty of the States. Our citizens 
are deprived of the sacred right of trial 
by jury. 

You confer upon the Attorney General 
unheard of powers. You give him the 
power to investigate all national elec- 
tions. He is empowered with the au- 
thority to investigate and supervise the 
primaries, not only of the Democratic 
Party, but also of the Republican Party, 
This goes further than any statute ever 
before enacted. 

Under the Constitution the States are 
the sole judges of the qualifications of 
the voters and throughout the long his- 
tory of the United States, the manner 
in which our elections are held has been 
a time honored function of the States. 
The broad language of this bill would 
open practically the entire field of elec- 
tions, including State primaries to Fed- 
eral intervention. The intrusion of the 
Federal Government into this field has 
not heretofore been permitted or even 
considered, except in instances clearly 
defined by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. No man should be trusted with 
that much power. 

In my State of Tennessee the Negro 
has the same voting rights as any white 
citizen. If he has qualified by register- 
ing, he can and does walk up to the poll- 
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ing place on election day and casts his 
vote like any American citizen. Wehave 
no poll tax in Tennessee—but when we 
did every citizen who had paid that tax, 
which went for the maintenance of the 
public schools, whether he be black or 
white, was entitled to vote and to have 
his vote counted. I never in all my ex- 
perience have known of an instance in 
my State when a voter who had qualified 
was deprived of his right to vote because 
of his race or color. 

We have provided equal educational 
opportunities for him despite the fact 
that the Negro race paid less than one- 
tenth of the taxes imposed for educa- 
tional purposes, and the white people 
have uncomplainingly paid the rest. 

You, who advocate the passage of this 
legislation in a misguided effort to pro- 
tect the civil rights of the Negro in the 
South, know not what you do. In this 
bill you jeopardize the rights of every 
citizen of the United States. 

I wish that each and every one of you 
would come to my State—you would 
realize how needless is this legislation. 
In the 15 years I served as United States 
attorney in a district covering 41 of the 
95 counties of the State, I never had 
presented to me a complaint that a Negro 
had been deprived of his right to vote or 
had been intimidated, or had his civil 
rights interfered with in any manner. 
But I did have many complaints of vio- 
lations of the civil rights of others 
brought to me after every election. It 
is true most of them were violations of 
the Hatch Act, and as United States 
attorney it was my duty to have these 
complaints investigated, which I did. 
We prosecuted many of these cases. 

I know this legislation is not needed; 
I know it is not wise. In reaching this 


conclusion I have been influenced by no. 


prejudice against the Negro. I bear him 
no grudge. I entertain for him no un- 
kind feeling. I have never failed to con- 
demn every act of lawlessness inflicted 
upon the Negro and have always de- 
manded for him a fair and impartial trial 
when he was charged with violation of 
the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the Negro—his 
faults and his virtues—and he has many 
virtues. My knowledge and observation 
of the Negro race covers almost the span 
of my life, for they helped nurse me in 
my infancy, played with me in my boy- 
hood and I have known and studied them 
in my mature manhood. I have de- 
fended them as a lawyer, prosecuted 
them as a United States attorney—I have 
tried and passed sentence on them as a 
judge. I would do the Negro no wrong. 
I would help him if I could. 

I would strengthen him when he is 
weak. I would teach him by practical 
and industrial education to be a better 
man. I would shield him from his own 
weaknesses and excesses. I would steady 
his stumbling feet as he treads the stony 
way that leads up to his moral and ma- 
terial betterment. 

Living in the South, I know this is the 
attitude of the white people of the South. 
It is difficult for you who have not grown 
up with them to understand this atti- 
tude. 

If you are not advocating this legisla- 
tion purely as a gesture in the hope of 
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winning the Negro vote in future elec- 
tions, if you want to preserve the rights 
of the Negro as well as every other citi- 
zen, then vote against this iniquitous bill. 

Do not by the passage of this legisla- 
tion jeopardize the civil rights of every 
citizen of the United States. I urge you 
to defeat this bill designed to destroy the 
last vestige of the individual rights of 
the States you represent. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I desire to congratu- 
late my colleague from Tennessee on the 
splendid speech he has made and I con- 
cur with him fully in his very able state- 
ment. I have always opposed legislation 
of this type and am strongly opposed to 
this pending bill. I will ask the gen- 
tleman if he will not agree with me that 
the fact is that this is not candid legis- 
lation; that it was conceived in an at- 
mosphere of political expediency and 
certainly should not be enacted into law. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman and appreciate his state- 
ment. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
also join with my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], in 
congratulating the gentleman upon a 
masterful presentation of the merits and 
demerits of this bill. I know the gentle- 
man has had many years’ experience as 
United States attorney, and with that 
experience his knowledge of this subject 
is transcendent. I want to congratulate 
him on the splendid presentation made 
in this speech. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to congratulate the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee. I wish all 
of our colleagues could have heard the 
excellent presentation that he has made. 
I join with him in sincerely hoping that 
this iniquitous piece of legislation will 
meet overwhelming defeat. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I want to commend 
the gentleman for one of the finest 
statements I have heard made in this 
debate. It shows that the gentleman 
has given a great deal of study to this 
subject which is of such vital interest 
to the South and to all America. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to my distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
New York. 
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Mr. CELLER. I am very happy to 
- state that I have always found the gen- 
tleman who is now occupying the floor 
to be a most dedicated Member of this 
House, who has rendered valuable serv- 
ice on the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and I am always happy to be associated 
with him. While I necessarily do not 
agree with the principle announced, I 
know it was, from his point of view, a 
very praiseworthy statement, and I am 
anxious to have the gentleman now in 
the well know that your dear ones have 
been listening to your speech. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank my distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. SHUFORD. I want to associate 
myself with others who have spoken, 
commending the gentleman on the fine 
speech he has presented on this burning 
issue. I think he has done a masterful 
job, and I am sorry that more Members 
were not here to hear it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join my very distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee [Mr. Frazier] in the 
magnificent address that he has made 
to the Members of this great body. I 
have known him for many, many years. 
He is a worthy son of a very distin- 
guished father. His father was a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate from 
Tennessee. He likewise served as Gov- 
ernor of our State, and the gentleman 
now addressing us has served as United 
States attorney. I am happy to join 
with him in this magnificent address 
that he has delivered here today. I con- 
cur in his very fine statement. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for his very flattering 
statement. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I would like 
to join with my colleagues from Tennes- 
see and other parts of the Nation in com- 
mending my colleague [Mr. Frazier] for 
the very fine address he has given on this 
subject. Certainly his membership on 
the committee and the years given to the 
study of this subject qualify him as an 
expert on this matter. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
studied this bill and the report, and be- 
fore the general debate started I was 
greatly disturbed by many of the far- 
reaching new proposals advanced in the 
name of protecting civil rights. As I 
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have listened to the debate, I have be- 
come more and more disturbed. 

I am grateful to my able colleagues 
who have presented so clearly an out- 
line of many of the dangers inherent in 
this legislation. ‘They have discussed 
the constitutional implications of this 
measure. They have pointed out en- 
croachments on the rights which the 
Constitution assigned to the States. 
More importantly they have pointed out 
the danger that legislation of this type 
may actually circumscribe the liberties 
which our forefathers thought they were 
assuring for all time when they ap- 
proved the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, our incomparable Bill of 
Rights. 

Under our Constitution every citizen 
is entitled to equal freedom and equal 
justice and equal opportunity. Surely, 
I know as well as anyone else that in- 
equities exist—there are injustices, prej- 
udices, sometimes hatred and fre- 
quently misconduct. I do not believe 
however, that these are singularly ap- 
plicable to any specific geographic sec- 
tion of our Nation or to any particular 
group within our population. In a Na- 
tion of nearly 170 million people in- 
equities and injustices and prejudices 
are bound to exist. They will always 
exist as long as human beings are 
human. 

All of us want to promote fairness and 
to eliminate inequities, but in seeking 
this elusive objective we must not create 
greater injustices than we relieve. 

Every citizen of our Nation is entitled 
to the liberties provided in our Con- 
stitution. But, as we try to assure them 
we must be careful not to take away or 
to restrict the liberties of others. 

As we in this Congress approach a 
vote on this legislation, we should ask 
ourselves whether in the name of pro- 
moting equity we would produce greater 
inequity—in the name of granting rights 
to some people, we would take away the 
rights of others—in the name of pro- 
moting harmony, we would actually 
create discord—in the name of promot- 
ing amity, we would engender hatred. 

Let us not forget that no matter how 
hard we try, we cannot by law control 
the relationships of one human being to 
another—the attitudes—the morals and 
the behavior. Many of these intangibles 
respond only to divine law and when 
we encroach on this field, failure is in- 
evitable. The brotherhood of man un- 
der the fatherhood of God is'a desirable 
objective, but it is something which will 
be fostered only by putting grater re- 
liance on our churches and our schools. 
The coercive force of law in these areas 
is wrong. Let us not make the mistake 
of passing this measure. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to a very praiseworthy mem- 
ber of our Committee on the Judiciary, 
the distinguished Representative from 
Virginia, Governor TUCK. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for allot- 
ting me this time. While I wholly dis- 
agree with him on this subject and rise 
to express unalterable opposition to the 
bill in its entirety, I am glad to be able 


to say to him and to my colleagues that . 


he has at all times presided over the 
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deliberations of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee with ability, firmness and impar- 
tiality and in a manner to reflect credit 
upon the high public station to which he 
has been elevated. 

My colleagues on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee who have preceded me in opposi- 
tion to this bill, particularly the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs], and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr], 
and the gentleman from Tennessee, have 
expressed themselves so clearly and so 
succinctly and so convincingly, and have 
marshaled their thoughts and views in 
such a skillful and dexterous manner 
that I am hesitant and reluctant to ad- 
dress myself to the subject because I 
know that I do not come with the cold 
logic they had and I cannot measure up 
to the high standards of excellence set 
by them and others. 

As we are today closing this historic 
debate, I hope that despite our divergent 
views, we can all approach the subject 
in a spirit of amity and of good will and 
that we can consider the problem with 
hearts unfilled with emotion and minds 
unclouded by prejudice or by passion. 

The whole proposal since its inception 
has accomplished nothing except to fo- 
ment strife and misunderstanding and 
to engender bitterness and hatred where 
cordiality theretofore existed among per- 
sons of different views and different 
races. It is unfortunate that a proposal 
of such an inflammatory nature should 
ever have been made and I predict that 
its adoption will be marked by countless 
future years of irritation and acrimony. 

A few days ago someone handed me an 
editorial from the Norfolk (Va.) Journal 
and Guide, wherein the editor of that 
newspaper referred to the public services 
of my colleague, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ApBiTt], and me in a scornful 
and disdainful manner. Among other 
things he said that we, as representa- 
tives of the dominant political party, 
were probably the two most cunning and 
astute political maneuverers the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia had produced for 
more than 100 years and that we were 
employing our talents for the sole pur- 
pose of creating discord between the 
races and riding herd over the minority. 

I regret that that editorial was ever 
written. It would not have been but 
for the bitterness following in the wake 
of the Court decisions and the clamor 
for the so-called civil rights bill. I chal- 
lenge this unwarranted and untrue 
newspaper statement. The editor of this 
newspaper was not fair enough to point 
out the large increase in public appro- 
priations made upon my recommenda- 
tion for the education of the colored 
people of Virginia. He did not mention 
that I had signed an executive order 
making available hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for the establishment of a 
State park for Negroes. Nor did he think 
to point out that I requested the State to 
purchase the Booker Washington birth- 
place where the colored people named 
one of the buildings after me. The edi- 
torial did not mention the fact that more 
money was made available during my 
4-year administration for the treatment 
and eradication of tuberculosis among 
the colored people of our State than all 
previous administrations combined from 
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the foundation of the Virginia Health 
Department down to that time. I am 
not a recent convert to fairness and to 
harmony between the races. More than 
30 years ago as a young member of the 
Legislature of Virginia I voted for Gov- 
ernor Byrd’s anti-lynch law, and there 
has not been a single death by lynching 
in Virginia since that time.’ 

As Governor I tried to serve the 
colored citizens of Virginia with courtesy 
and consideration. I have never used 
the powers of any office to which I have 
been elected in a harsh or unfair man- 
ner toward any man or any set of men 
regardless of race or color, and what is 
more, I never will. The conduct of the 
people of Virginia is such that they can 
stand today at this threshold and upon 
our record, as always, unruffled, un- 
ashamed and unafraid. 

But this bill is not designed to improve 
the lot of the colored man or to confer 
upon him any rights he does not already 
have. It confers no rights upon anyone 
except the Attorney General of the 
United States. At the same time, it 
deprives all others of existing rights and 
strikes a fatal blow at the vitals of the 
fundamental principles upon which this 
Government is based. It is not the 
worthy and innocuous piece of legisla- 
tion that its proponents claim. It is not 
the right to vote bill that the Washing- 
ton Post and others contend. If that is 
all it were, few voices on this floor and 
elsewhere would be heard in opposition 
to it except for the fact that it author- 
izes the United States Government to 
invade areas heretofore reserved exclu- 
Sively to the States by the Constitution 
of the United States. The real vice of 
this bill is that it destroys our Constitu- 
tion and shatters our Bill of Rights, 

Let us see what it does. Part I estab- 
lishes a Federal Commission on Civil 
Rights, which under incredibly broad 
powers of subpena and.which under 
vaguely defined duties and powers could 
dispatch a traveling band of: inquisitors 
throughout the land to harass our citi- 
zens and to impede them in the dis- 
charge of their public and private duties. 

On the flimsy ground of mere allega- 
tions, the Attorney General favors sad- 
dling upon the entire Nation the burden 
of a new national commission operating 
independently all over the Nation; ap- 
plying its inquisitions and intimidations 
whenever and wherever it chooses; drag- 
ging citizens away from their businesses 
and from their homes and loved ones at 
any time and for any distance and to any 
place the new Commission desires, upon 
the compelling force of subpena; merely 
to investigate whether and to what ex- 
tent these allegations are well founded 
and to try and bring about the correc- 
tion of any conditions the Commission 
determines to be civil rights violations. 

The utter lack of necessity for the 
creation of any such Civil Rights Com- 
mission as is contemplated in this pend- 
ing legislation is shown by the testimony 
of the Attorney General himself. 

The Commission will function, in prac- 
tical effect, as an arm of the NAACP, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and 
other leftwing bodies. It would be 
financed from the United States Treas- 
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ury at what cost the sponsors cannot or 
will not predict. 

It is shocking to the intelligence to 
hear this described as a moderate begin- 
ning on the civil rights bill, and it is the 
first time to my knowledge that any re- 
sponsible legislative body has under- 
taken to create a study commission and 
at the same time and in the same meas- 
ure proceed forthwith to legislate upon 
the subject. 

Part II may not at first glance appear 
so objectionable, but even scant knowl- 
edge of the operations of Federal bu- 
reaucracy will present an unerring pic- 
ture of the course this new division on 
civil rights would pursue. It would un- 
questionably plunge the country into 
widespread litigation and such groups 
as the NAACP would keep it supplied 
with alleged causes of action. The exist- 
ing civil rights section of the statutes 
provide the Attorney General with all of 
the authority necessary and the Attorney 
General has admitted that he has au- 
thority already to assign civil rights en- 
forcement duties to any of the present 
Assistant Attorneys General. 

The Department of Justice has done 
very well, these many years, without 
such a division. No compelling reason 
can be advanced for establishing it now. 
The provisions of part II would do noth- 
ing to improve domestic tranquillity in 
the complex and very delicate field of 
civil rights, but on the contrary would 
surely lead to discord, strife, and a 
deeper bitterness. These self-styled 
moderates would release upon the coun- 
try a horde of political bloodsuckers and 
harpies clothed with the badge of power 
and authority who could and no doubt 
would in instances reduce us to a “police 
state’ and thus make life unbearable 
and intolerable. 

Some of the worst evils of the pro- 
posed legislation lie concealed in part 
III. It would provide weapons by which 
the entire State and Federal relation- 
ship would be effectively destroyed. 
Age-old guaranties of personal rights 
would be stripped away. Government 
by law in which State powers are pre- 
served and individual rights are pro- 
tected would be replaced with govern- 
ment by injunction—government by the 
uncheckable whims of Federal judges. 
Countless alleged denials of equal pro- 
tection of the laws, however fantastic, 
would be translated into binding injunc- 
tions obtained without regard to State 
remedies and State courts. 

The effect of this section of the pend- 
ing bill would be to place the powers of 
a tyrant in the hands of every Federal 
judge, some of whom have clearly acted 
in a bombastic and arrogant and inju- 
dicial manner. Under the catch-all 
term of “equal protection of the laws” 
almost anyone may contend that he is 
being deprived of something. Upon the 
filimsiest allegations of an “about to” 
conspiracy—without even the consent of 
prospective plaintiffs and even against 
their will—the Attorney General may 
demand an ex parte injunction, with- 
out notice and without hearing. 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and as a lawyer with some con- 
cept of ethical conduct, it was sickening 
and saddening some months ago to hear 
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the Attorney General of the United 
States beseeching and imploring the 
Congress of the United States to place 
him and the high office which he holds 
in partnership with runners and cappers 
and those who would engage in the un- 
orthodox and despicable practice of 
barratry, champerty, and maintenance. 

This section contains the most danger- 
ous and objectionable of all the pro- 
posals; namely, it would deprive citizens 
of the right to trial by jury. It would 
violate the sacred precincts of the con- 
stitutionally imbedded system of jury 
trial by permitting the United States to 
become a party to what appears to be a 
civil suit, develop it into a criminal pro- 
cedure and result in the abolishment of 
the time-honored means of applying the 
sanctions of the penal statute. The 
right of an accused person to demand 
the nature and cause of his accusation, 
to be confronted by his accusers, and to 
call witnesses in his behalf, would be 
banished and set at naught. 

An accused person by the law of the 
land is entitled to the right of speedy and 
impartial trial by a jury of his peers in 
the locality where the alleged violation 
was committed. It is hornbook law 
that every person accused of crime 
is presumed to be innocent. This would 
conform to the principles enunciated 
in our Bill of Rights. ‘Those of us who 
oppose this legislation do not contend 
that any judge should be deprived of the 
right to try a person for contempt and 
impose punishment in a case where the 
contempt was committed in the presence 
of or close proximity to the court because 
we do not want to hamper and impede 
the administration of public justice. 

To undertake to minimize the impor- 
tance of the jury trial in contempt pro- 
ceedings on the ground that they are an 
outgrowth of a civil action is a lethal 
doctrine and does not conform to my 
concept of our American way of life. 

It would be more appropriate to entitle 
part ITI as an act to ratify and confirm 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States delivered on May 17, 
1954, and its subsequent decisions in the 
Illinois case, the two Pennsylvania cases, 
the New York case, the New Mexico case, 
the California case, the Du Pont case, the 
FBI case, and a host of others. In all of 
these cases, the Court ignored precedents 
of long standing and undertook to write 
the substantive law of the land without 
regard to the rights of the Congress, the 
States, or the people. The Supreme 
Court, as at present constituted, has 
shown by these decisions great concern 
for the preservation of the integrity of 
the 5th amendment to the Constitution 
and none for the 10th. 

If these decisions are allowed by the 
Congress to stand, I can tell you now that 
our local and State governments will 
topple over into the abyss of destruction 
and remain nothing more than the hol- 
low shells of a lost liberty. It is a sad 
commentary that the Supreme Court, 
the very instrumentality set up in the 
Constitution by the Founding Fathers for 
the protection and preservation of our 
rights should use the powers supposed to 
be conferred to rape the people of liber- 
ties they have enjoyed for hundreds of 
years. 
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Proponents of the bill in part IV com- 
pletely overlook and refuse to recognize 
the fact that there are no Federal elec- 
tions, no Federal election machinery and 
no constitutional provision for it. The 
Constitution expressly negates any con- 
sideration of such authority in the Fed- 
eral Government. It is absolutely clear 
that such authority rests solely with the 
States. Under our Constitution the leg- 
islatures of the respective States have the 
mandatory duty and right to regulate 
their own electoral process. The Attor- 
ney General has no power over State 
elections and should never be permitted 
to meddle with them. The exhaustion of 
State administrative remedies is one of 
the oldest, most thoroughly established, 
and salutary rules in American juris- 
prudence. The amendment relating to 
the right to vote would abolish this prin- 
ciple. 

Attempts to invoke these so-called 
civil-rights proposals constitute a blatant 
expression on the part of the Congress of 
the United States to the effect that the 
people and the officials, and particularly 
the judges of the respective States, are a 
faithless and perfidious lot. In such a 
situation, I cannot sit idly by without 
uttering a vigorous protest. 

If you strike down the power of the 
States to control their own affairs and 
their own elections and concentrate all 
power in Washington, you strike at the 
heart of what has made this Nation great. 
I do not stand alone in the enunciation 
of this sound doctrine. In support of 
this I can call as witnesses many distin- 
guished men and great Americans, both 
past and present. 

A distinguished gentleman stood on the 
portico of the capitol of a Southern State 
and made the following statement: 

The Federal Government did not create the 
States of the Republic. The States created 
the Federal Government. The creation 
should not supersede the creator. For if 
the States lose their meaning, our entire 
system of Government loses its meaning and 
the next step is the rise of the centralized 
national state in which the seeds of autoc- 
racy can take root and grow. 


That same gentleman the following 
year made this statement: 

I am here because of my indestructible 
conviction that unless we preserve in this 
country the place of State government with 
the power of authority, the responsibilities, 
and the revenues necessary to discharge those 
responsibilities, then we are not going to 
have America as we have known it. We will 
have some other form of government. 


Those are beautiful and statesmanlike 
expressions of the views and principles 
which have made our Nation strong and 
great. I subscribe to them 100 percent. 
They sound as if they were made by 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Calhoun, John Tyler, Woodrow Wilson, 
or Harry Byrd, or by all of them, but 
they are not. The first is a quotation 
from a speech made by Mr. Eisenhower 
in the campaign of 1952, and the second 
is a quotation from President Eisen- 
hower’s address to the National Gover- 
nors’ Conference in Seattle, Wash., in 
1953. Iam sorry that he has seen fit to 
place the influence and power of the 
office of President behind proposals that 
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will utterly destroy principles which he 
claims to espouse. 

I wonder if we of the present genera- 
tion do not take our rich heritage and 
the priceless privileges which we enjoy 
as commonplace. We must never be 
unmindful of the sacrifice made by our 
forefathers and of their struggles to se- 
cure these blessings. It behooves us ever 
to be vigilant in our determinations to 
preserve them. It is not inappropriate 
at this time to reflect upon the history 
of our Constitution and the first 10 
amendments. 

Some years ago I read the life of John 
Marshall by the great historian, the late 
Senator Beveridge, of Indiana. I com- 
mend these books to every American. 

In his matchless volumes on the sub- 
ject of Marshall, he devotes 161 pages to 
the Constitutional Convention of Vir- 
ginia which convened in Richmond on 
June 2, 1788. Patrick Henry, prema- 
turely old at 52, was there; Pendleton, 
walking heavily under the burden of his 
years and a cripple, was there, as were 
Randolph, Monroe, Marshall, and Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, who were young men 
barely past the age of 30. Mr. Beveridge 
described in some detail these men and 
James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and destined to 
be the father of a President of the United 
States and the great-grandfather of an- 
other. The presiding officer of the con- 
vention was Virginia’s first law teacher 
and able chancellor, the aged and white- 
haired George Wythe. There came also 
from Gunston Hall the aristocratic and 
brilliant, but gouty, George Mason. 
Throughout the entire proceedings the 
great influence of Washington for the 
adoption of the Constitution hovered 
over the convention. Mason and others 
of almost equal brilliance had come to 
unite with Patrick Henry to oppose the 
adoption of the Constitution unless it 
was amended to embody the principal 
provision of the Virginia Bill of Rights. 
For the first time in American history a 
shorthand reporter was there to report 
the debate and the proceedings which 
continued for 22 days. It was a great 
array of talent and patriotism. 

Senator Beveridge says that the array 
of ability, distinction, and character on 
both sides was notably brilliant and im- 
pressive. He added, that seldom, if ever, 
in any land or age, had so gifted and 
accomplished a group of men contended 
in argument and discussion at one time 
and place. 

For what were Henry, Mason, Monroe, 
Grayson, and others contending? They 
were seeking to guarantee the very prin- 
ciples for which we contend today, the 
preservation of the individual and States 
rights, and to take care that certain im- 
perishable truths should be embodied in 
the fundamental law of the land. They 
believed that all power is vested in and 
consequently derived from the people, 
that magistrates are their trustees and 
servants, and at all times amenable to 
them. They believed, among other 
things, that each State had a right to 
maintain a well-regulated militia, that 
no soldier shall in time of peace be 
quartered in any house without the con- 
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sent of the owner. That the people have 
a right to be secure in their persons and 
to be protected from unwarranted 
searches and seizures. They contended 
that the freedom of the press is one of 
the great bulwarks of liberty and can 
never be restrained but by despotic gov- 
ernments; and any citizen may freely 
speak, write, and publish his sentiments 
on all subjects, being responsible only 
for the abuse of that right. 

And above all they believed that in 
criminal prosecutions a man has the 
right to demand the cause and nature 
of his accusation, to be confronted with 
the accusers and witnesses, to call for 
evidence in his favor, and to a speedy 
trial by an impartial jury of his vicinage 
without whose unanimous consent he 
cannot be found guilty; that none shall 
be deprived of life or liberty, except by 
the law of the land or the judgment of 
his peers; nor be compelled in any crim- 
inal proceeding to give evidence against 
himself, nor be put twice in jeopardy for 
the same offense. 

They joined with the great Roger Wil- 
liams of Rhode Island and his band of 
hearty followers who established that 
State, small in area and population but 
great in its determination and rocky 
strength of character. Itis, as you know, 
represented on this floor now by the 
distinguished gentleman who presides 
over our deliberations today. Rhode 
Island was the last of the Colonies to 
adopt the Constitution and so zealous 
were the followers of Roger Williams to 
maintain and preserve the autonomy of 
the States and to guarantee complete 
and absolute separation of church and 
state, that the adopting resolutions of 
Rhode Island contained language sub- 
stantially as follows: That religion or 
the duty which we owe to our Creator 
as well as the manner of discharging it 
can be directed only by reason and con- 
viction, not by force or violence; and, 
therefore, all men are equally entitled to 
the free exercise of religion, according 
to the dictates of conscience; and that 
it is the mutual duty of all to practice 
Christian forbearance, love and charity 
toward each other. No religion is worthy 
or has a right to exist which has to 
depend for its support upon government 
or law. 

AS a result of the debates in the Vir- 
ginia convention which aroused other 
States, and on account of the determi- 
nation of such men as Patrick Henry, 
George Mason, and Roger Williams and 
others, the Congress at the very next 
session submitted the first 10 amend- 
ments which were promptly ratified by 
the requisite number of States. 

What would Jefferson and these other 
men, who founded our Government on 
the basis of State sovereignty, think of 
a Federal bureau established to go into 
Southern States originating suits against 
their citizens as punishment for con- 
forming with State laws and State con- 
stitutions? ; 

What have we done to deserve such 
treatment? We believe we are worthy 
to be accorded a place and full fellow- 
ship in the sisterhood of States. Henry 
fanned the flame of the American Revo- 
lution, and Jefferson penned the Dec- 
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laration of Independence. Madison 
authored the Constitution. Mason drew 


our immortal Bill of Rights which is now ` 
-what are our plans? Whatis our motto? 


embedded in the first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution, It is true that we 
engaged in a war for the maintenance 
of these principles, fighting to the last 
ditch with the most conspicuous bravery 
in human history. But after 4 long years 
of arduous struggle we were compelled 
to surrender at Appomattox to the sheer 
force of numbers after our soldiers had 
won everlasting world esteem. We took 
our defeat with fortitude. Our men, 
many of them crippled and old, went 
home in April to impoverished lands and 
depleted resources, but the bloody fields 
of April had by fall become rich with a 
teeming harvest. As I sit here in this 
Congress and witness the handing out 
of billions to defeated nations, many of 
them wholly unworthy, I think of the 
kind of Marshall Plan brought to the 
South to bring about our reconstruc- 
tion. It was the Marshall Plan in re- 
verse. No section of the country be- 
fore nor since the War Between the 
States has contributed more, in any re- 
spect, to the defense of the United 
States than the South. ‘The blood of 
our citizens is mingled with the blood of 
yours on every sea and battlefield of the 
world from the early American Indian 
wars to the late Pacific wars. Yet, we 
are to be punished because we disagree 
with Federal decrees designed to destroy 
the oldest way of life in the Nation and 
a decree based on the authority of the 
writings of one Gunnar Myrdal, a 
Swedish Socialist imported to the United 
States in 1939 by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion of Alger Hiss fame. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, there is 
one source of encouragement today. We 
live in the knowledge that the love of 
liberty never dies. There are tyrants to- 
day who no doubt believe they have for- 
ever enslaved mankind. They are ab- 
solutely wrong because we all know that 
suffering humanity from the icy tundras 


of Siberia to the banks of the picturesque ` 


Danube is at this hour longing for free- 
dom. The history of the world shows 
that you may enslave a whole genera- 
tion of people and the next generation 
will rise up to destroy the oppressors and 
restore liberty. 

We of the South are fighting these 
proposals because we want to preserve 
freedom. What we lack in numbers, we 
make up in our determination to protect 
the States and the rights of the people. 
We know that the form of Government 
we have enjoyed and cherished for lo 
these many years cannot long endure 


if the States are to be mere provinces © 


of the Central Government. I appeal 
to you of other States to join us in this 
struggle for America. Let me remind 
you that you cannot impeach our rights 
without jeopardizing and endangering 
your own and all others. You who glee- 


fully support this bill to punish the ` 


South may some day find yourselves like 
Haman of old, impaled and hung on the 
scaffold he built for Mordecai. We do 
not pretend or imagine ourselves to be 
_ football players on the gridiron, and we 
do not have quarterbacks and coaches 
_ to direct us. We are American Con- 
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representatives of the unterrified people. 
In these turbulent and tragic days, 


It is this: We will not be afraid. We 
will never surrender to the flagitious 
forces of evil which threaten to destroy 
America. We will not give in to anger, 
or hatred, or jealousies. We will never 
be unkind to any man, woman, or child. 
We will trust God and bravely face the 
future. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, on 
Friday last I referred to the educational 
situation in North Carolina in the re- 
marks that I made on the floor. In that 
statement I referred specifically to the 
salary schedule of white and Negro 
teachers and pointed out that the Negro 
teachers in North Carolina have a higher 
average annual income than is had by 
the white teachers. 

In order to have the latest possible sta- 
tistics on this question I communicated 
with Dr. Charles F. Carroll, superintend- 
ent of public instruction of the State of 


` North Carolina, and he has given me the 


following statistical information with 
reference to the school year 1955-56. 
This information is as follows: 
NUMBER AND AVERAGE SALARIES PAID FROM 
STATE FUNDS 
The average annual salaries paid to teach- 
ers for 9 months’ service, classified principals 


-for 10 months’ service, supervisors for 10 


months’ service for 1955-56 are reflected in 
the following: 


White | Colored | Total 

1, Number: 
Classroom teachers_.| 22, 105 8, 576 |30, 681 
Classified principals. 1, 223 413 | 1, 636 
Supervisors.........- 174 55 229 
Total so oe ee 9,044 |32, 546 


23, 502 


2, Average annual salaries: 
Classroom teachers. _|$3, 098.96 |$3, 194.81 |... 
Classified principals_| 5,039.38 | 5, 146.30 |--.... 
Supervisors.........- 4,013.16 | 4,151, 38 


My purpose in making this informa- 


` tion available to my colleagues is to fur- . 
` ther indicate that the pending so-called 


civil-rights legislation is not in the best 
interest of this country. It can do noth- 


ing other than to disturb the splendid . 


relations and fair treatment which the 
people of the South of all races have 
enjoyed in the past. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the jury trial phase of this debate 
has been ably and thoroughly presented 
by the speakers who have preceded me. 

I do not see how one could hear the 
arguments presented by these able law- 
yers and students of the Constitution 
and fail to be convinced of the danger— 


` the threat to the American form of gov- 


ernment which is involved in this at- 


tempt to destroy the right of jury trials. . 


I would not let the opportunity pass 
without placing myself on record as 
being unequivocally opposed to this at- 
tempt to strike down what I regard as 
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‘one of the foundation stones of free gov- 


ernment. It is a potent weapon, a strong 


-protection, one of the greatest shields 
-which the believers in free government 
-have yet devised against tyranny and 


oppression. Trial by jury has been the 


-prized possession of Anglo-Saxons since 
ithe English barons forced King John to 


grant Magna Carta at Runnymede in 
1215. I cannot forget today the words 
of John Greenleaf Whittier, reminding 


-us that “We too are heirs of Runny- 


mede.” 

I believe with that great Englishman 
Lord Brougham, in his statement that, 
“All we see about us, kings, lords, and 
commons, the whole machinery of the 
state, all the apparatus of the system, 
and its varied workings, end in simply 
bringing 12 good men into a, box.” 

It.has been a shocking thing to me to 
hear Members take the floor during this 
debate and with seeming unconcern ad- 
vocate the tearing down of this great 
provision which has stood throughout 
the centuries as a barrier and protection 
of every citizen, however weak and help- 
less he might be, against tyranny and 
oppression by any government, however 
powerful it might be, either Federal or 
State. 

In the limited time which has been 
allotted to me, I shall endeavor not to 
repeat the arguments of the able Mem- 
bers who have spoken in behalf of the 
jury trial amendment on both sides of 
the aisle. I concur in those arguments, 
and I shall proceed to discuss other 
matters relating to this pending legis- 
lation. 

This is needless legislation. Such de- 


_mand as there is for it is political and 


artificial. The hullabaloo which has 


_been stirred up over it was created by 


radical and rabble-rousing organizations 
such as Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, NAACP, and a string of other or- 
ganizations of the same character, who 
have developed an expert technique in 
propaganda broadcasting. 

I direct your attention to material in 


the printed hearings on this bill itself 


which illustrate my statement that this 
legislation is useless. On page 344 of the 
printed hearings, you will find appendix 
B to a statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral which begins on page 325. ‘This 
statement of the Attorney General il- 
lustrates the absurd, ridiculous and un- 
reasonable extent to which the Attorney 
General and the Justice Department 
have gone in pandering to the NAACP. 

This statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the appendix which is found on 
page 344 of the hearing was introduced 
by Chairman EMANUEL CELLER of the 
Judiciary Committee at a committee 
hearing before Subcommittee No. 2 of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

I want you to notice the ridiculous and 
absurd number of complaints of viola- 
tions of civil rights which was stirred 
up and caused to be filed with the Jus- 
tice Department by this radical organi- 


_ zation, the NAACP. 


In the years for which total number 
of complaints of alleged civil-rights vio- 
lations were given and total number of 
cases tried and convictions secured, the 
figures given by the Attorney General 
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were as follows: In 1940, 8,000 civil 
rights complaints were received; no fig- 
ures given as to how many cases prose- 
cuted, or how many convictions se- 
cured. In 1942, 8,612 complaints re- 
ceived; prosecutive action taken in 76 
cases; no statement as to how many con- 
victions or acquittals. In 1946, 17,229 
complaints were received in civil rights 
and political cases. Fifteen cases were 
prosecuted, in which five convictions 
were secured. In 1947, 13,000 com- 
plaints were received; 12 cases were 
prosecuted, of which 4 defendants were 
convicted. In 1948, 14,500 complaints 
were received; 20 cases prosecuted; no 
figures given as to convictions. In that 
same statement the Attorney General 
estimated that 15,000 complaints would 
be received during 1949. 

Certainly when a situation exists 
where 13,000 complaints are filed alleg- 
ing violations of civil rights, of which 
12 were considered worth trying, and of 
that 12 cases tried 4 convictions were 
secured, undoubtedly the world’s record 
is broken for the filing of groundless 
complaints. 

Yet these groundless charges, stirred 
up by the NAACP, 41 percent of 
whose officers and directors are cited in 
the records of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities as having con- 
nection with subversive organizations, 
caused the harassment and hindrance, 
and in some cases intimidation, of po- 
licemen, sheriffs, prosecuting attorneys, 
and law enforcement officers all over this 
country. It cost the taxpayers millions 
of dollars to process 13,000 groundless 
complaints. The Department of Jus- 
tice, according to the testimony of wit- 
nesses, maintains in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 172 specialists on civil- 
rights matters, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral maintains in his Civil Rights Sec- 
tion 7 civil-rights attorneys and 4 other 
civil rights employees. 

While the Attorney General’s office is 
spending millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money on this civil-rights fool- 
ishness, he is costing the taxpayers of 
the country other millions of dollars 
which could be saved if money spent for 
employees in this useless civil rights sec- 
tion were used to employ attorneys to 
try cases which are 5 years and more 
behind in the tax division and court of 
claims, cases in which interest is run- 
ning against the Government, and will 
finally have to be paid, at the rate of 
$5,000 per day, or nearly $2 million per 
year. If the Attorney General would 
use this money which he is wasting fool- 
ing with 13,000 groundless civil-rights 
complaints, and hire lawyers to catch 
up with these untried cases in which in- 
terest is running against the Govern- 
ment, these millions of dollars could be 
saved. 

Testimony on this waste of taxpayers’ 
money is found in the statement of 
Attorney General Brownell on page 56 
of the Senate State, Justice, and Com- 
merce Subcommittee hearings on May 
10, 1956, and the testimony of Mr. W. E. 
Burger on page 47 of the State, Justice, 
and Commerce Subcommittee hearings 
of the House on March 2, 1953. 
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One might well ask why the United 
States Department of Justice would con- 
tinue year after year to encourage and 
magnify thousands of groundless com- 
plaints, which their experience of 18 
years since the Civil Rights Section was 
set up in 1939 has demonstrated to be 
groundless. I think the testimony of Mr. 
S. A. Andretta, administrative assistant 
to the Attorney General, on page 149 of 
the State, Justice Senate subcommittee 
hearings for fiscal 1957 let the cat out of 
the bag and gives the answer. This is 
that testimony: 

Senator JoHNson. Mr. Andretta, I want to 
ask you 1 or 2 questions. I understand that 
the appropriation carries provision for sev- 
eral lawyers in the Civil Rights Section; is 
that right? I understand it is seven. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. Yes; it is. 

Senator JoHNsON. I understand that, going 
back to 1951, you have had the same num- 
ber. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. Yes; the same staff. 

Senator JOHNSON, If you were not asking 
for any additional people in the Civil Rights 
Section in all these years—1952, 1953, 1954, 
1955—why is it that you are asking for a 
whole new Division in an election year, 1956? 

Mr. ANDRETTA. I don’t know how to answer 
that. 

Senator JoHNsoN. Thank you very much. 


Now, the same question presents itself 
with reference to these pending bills. If 
the 18 years’ experience with this Civil 
Rights Section in the Justice Depart- 
ment shows that as many as 13,000 civil- 
rights complaints will be stirred up and 
filed in a year, of which all but 4 were 
groundless, what reason is there for cre- 
ating a new Civil Rights Division, which 
could be done under this legislation? 

One reason, I think, is this: Although 
there are many good law-abiding Negroes 
in this country, nevertheless the bulk of 
the crimes of violence are committed by 
Negroes. The records show it, and there 
is no escaping the truth of it. This radi- 
cal organization, the NAACP, under the 
guise of protecting civil rights, runs to 
the assistance of Negro criminals and 
seeks to protect them from the punish- 
ment for the crimes they commit. This 
has been their record. 

This pending legislation, if enacted, 
would tie the hands of the law-enforce- 
ment officers throughout the country, 
and would place law-abiding men, wom- 
en, and children at the mercy of brutal, 
merciless, hardened criminals. 

Much of the crime of this country is 
committed by dope addicts. A Federal 
Narcotics Bureau report issued on Feb- 
ruary 15 shows that 60 percent of the 
drug addicts in the United States are 
Negroes, and that news item and that 
report from the Narcotics Bureau is car- 
ried in the Washington papers of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1957. That article and that 
report says that Negroes represent about 
10 percent of the total population, that 
the Bureau’s breakdown gave the figures 
that 60 percent of the United States 
drug addicts are Negroes. The break- 
down shows white population, 87.8 per- 
cent, with 29 percent of the addicts; 
Mexican, 1.5 percent, and 4 percent: of 
the addicts; Puerto Rican, 0.2 of 1 per- 
cent of the population, 5 percent of the 
addicts. Other races, 0.5 of 1 percent of 
the population, 2 percent of the the 
addicts. 
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The article is as follows: 
SIXTY PERCENT OF UNITED STATES DRUG 
ADDICTS ARE NEGROES 

WASHINGTON, February 15—A Narcotics 
Bureau report that 60 percent of United 
States drug addicts are Negroes was made 
public Friday. 

Negroes represent about 10 percent of the 
total population, the report said. It was 
contained in testimony by Narcotics Com- 
missioner H. J. Anslinger to a House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee in closed hearing 
February 4. 

The bureau’s breakdown gave these other 
figures: White population, 87.8 percent of 
the total, with 29 percent of the addicts; 
Mexicans, 1.5 percent of the population, 4 
percent of the addicts; Puerto Rico, 0.2 per- 
cent of the population, 5 percent of the ad- 
dicts; other races, 0.5 percent of the popula- 
tion, 2 percent of the addicts. 

Representative PassmMan, Democrat of 
Louisiana, said in a statement the analysis 
was furnished at his request. He com- 
mented it shows an extremely one-sided 
racial distribution of addiction, and he 
added: 

“I think this is significant and should be 
brought into true perspective, so that the 
problem may be factually and objectively 
recognized by the public.” 


Here in the city of Washington, the 
Nation’s Capital, where both white and 
black ought to make the best possible 
showing, crime records for fiscal year 
1955 show that of major crimes com- 
mitted, 82 percent were committed by 
Negroes, the figures being 1,947 com- 
mitted by whites, 9,053 committed by 
Negroes. The crime records of the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice show that 
of 13 Eastern, Northern, and Western 
States, including Illinois, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, the 
rate per 100,000 of Negroes in prison on 
felony charges was 681 percent over 
whites. The same crime records show 
that in the 10 Southern States the Negro 
is a better citizen than his northern 
counterpart, the rate of Negroes per 
100,000 in prison on felony charges there 
being only 248 percent over whites. 

Law-enforcement officers in every sec- 
tion of this country know that this pend- 
ing legislation would seriously cripple 
law enforcement. 

On February 1 of this year Police Chief 
William H. Parker, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
in speaking to the California Peace Of- 
ficers’ Association, pointed out the dan- 
ger of this legislation. He told the asso- 
ciation that those very bills pending be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee, being the 
civil-rights program offered by the Eisen- 
hower administration through Attorney 
General Brownell, would put the police 
out of business. 

That is not my language. That is the 
language of Chief Parker, of the Los 
Angeles Police Force. He further stated 
that he opposes the proposal to estab- 
lish a Federal commission to investigate 
alleged civil-rights violations by local 
law-enforcement agencies. He declared 
that such a group, a Federal Civil Rights 
Commission, would play into the hands 
of Communists, “who know they cannot 
bring about a revolution or make ad- 
vances in the face of a resolute police 
force.” 

Gentlemen, the California Peace Of- 
ficers Association, after hearing Chief 
Parker, authorized its executive commit- 
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tee to petition Congress to “‘look at both 

sides and beware of legislation which 

might seriously cripple law enforce- 
ment.” 

The article is as follows: 

PARKER HITS CIVIL-RICHTS LEGISLATION—LAW 
ENFORCEMENT MAY BE HAMPERED, HE TELLS 
OFFICERS 
FRESNO, February 1.—The California peace 

Officers Association, at the urging of Police 

Chief William H. Parker, of Los Angeles, asks 

Congress to be careful of any civil-rights 

legislation which would hamper law-enforce- 

ment officers. 

The group’s action was taken here today. 
The executive committee was authorized to 
caution Congress to “look at both sides and 
beware of legislation which might seriously 
cripple law enforcement.” 

San Diego Police Chief Elmer Jansen, asso- 
ciation president, said the action will not 
commit the organization to oppose or sup- 
port any specific legislation, but will state 
the organization’s views. 

Parker declared the civil-rights program 
Offered by the Eisenhower administration 
through Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
“would put the police out of business.” 

He said he opposes a proposal to estab- 
lish a Federal commission to investigate 
alleged civil-rights violations by local law- 
enforcement agencies. 

Parker declared such a group would play 
into the hands of Communists, “who know 
they cannot bring about.a revolution or make 
advances in the face of a resolute police 
force.” 


There is no necessity for this legisla- 
tion in order to protect voting rights. 
The law now on the statute books is 
ample to protect any person from being 
deprived of his right to vote. I call your 
attention to the case of Thornton et al. 
against Martin et al., registrars of Ran- 
dolph County, Ga., No. 520 in the United 
States District Court for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Georgia, Columbus Division. 
‘This case was tried in 1955. 

The suit was brought by nine Negro 
plaintiffs on behalf of themselves and 
others who alleged that their names had 
been illegally removed from the voters’ 
registration list in 1954. A jury verdict 
was taken in which the allegations of 
the plaintiffs were sustained and $880 
damages were awarded to the named 
plaintiffs. A decree was entered by the 
court upon the jury verdict in which 
the registrars were ordered to place the 
names of 134 Negroes back on the voters’ 
list within 10 days of the decree, and 
the order was complied with. 

If there are any other Negroes in 
Georgia or anywhere else who claim 
they are illegally deprived of the right 
to vote, the same remedy under the 
same law is available to them in the 
United States district court just as in 
the Randolph County case. Being 
brought under Federal laws, and tried in 
a Federal court, the same remedy is 
available to citizens of any State, a fact 
which is well known to the Attorney 
General and his civil-rights section. 

The Negro population of this country 
is 10 percent of the total population. 
By far the great majority of the Ne- 
grees—about two-thirds—have lived and 
now live in the South. 

In the South we have had the bur- 
den of educating them, carrying them 
on the relief rolls, furnishing housing 
for them, and solving the multitude of 
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problems that arise whenever two races 
live in close proximity in large numbers; 
and these problems do arise whenever 
this condition exists, whether it be 
South, North, East, or West. 

We have dealt generously with the 
Negro in the South. 

In the South, we have known for many 
years that, if Negro children are to be 
educated, the cost of educating them 
would have to be paid for by white peo- 
ple. I live in De Kalb County, Ga., 
whose population is 210,000. It was 186,- 
000 in 1950. The city of Atlanta lies 
in Fulton County and De Kalb County; 
and I want to give you some facts about 
our treatment of Negro children which 
may be news to some of you. 

In 1950 I requested the superintend- 
ent of county schools in my home county 
to give me figures from his records re- 
garding the number of Negro children 
in our county public school system, the 
cost of operating those schools, and by 
whom that cost was paid. 

The facts were that we had 2,042 
Negro children in the county public 
school system; that the county, not in- 
cluding the State contribution, spent 
$85.33 per pupil on white and colored 
alike, which amounted to $174,243.86 the 
county paid toward the education of 
these Negro children. 

His information further showed that 
Negro property owners in De Kalb 
County paid school tax upon 1,348 par- 
cels of real estate, total valuation of 
$357,320, net valuation after deducting 
homestead exemptions, $77,600. Negro 
property owners paid taxes upon 842 
items of personal property, gross valua- 
tion $79,500, net valuation after home- 
stead exemption $50,750. The Negro 
property owners thus paid school tax 
on $128,350 of taxable property. Our 
school tax rate is $1.50 per $100. The 
total amount of school taxes paid by 
those property-owning Negroes was 
$1,925.35. 

The county operated 4 Negro school 
buses to haul Negro schoolchildren to 
the county public schools at an annual 
expense of $2,000 each, or a total expense 
just for school buses of $8,000. So the 
total school taxes paid by the Negroes of 
De Kalb County into the county school 
system was not enough to pay the oper- 
ating expense of one school bus; it was 
less than one-fourth the actual money 
spent by the county to haul their chil- 
dren to the schoolhouses. The $1,925.35 
would provide less than $1 per pupil for 
the 2,042 Negro children who attend the 
county public schools. 

We have known all through the years 
that we have to carry the tax burden. 
We have carried it uncomplainingly, and 
are now carrying it uncomplainingly, be- 
cause we know that if the burden of ed- 
ucating their own children were carried 
by the Negroes, they simply would not be 
educated. Last year, in 1956, I asked the 
county school superintendent to furnish 
me the same information which he pre- 
viously furnished me in 1950. Last 
school year the State of Georgia paid 
$92.35 per pupil for operating purposes, 
De Kalb County paid $51.70 per pupil, 
making a total of $144.05 per pupil. Of 
the $51.70 local payment the Negro tax- 
payers paid $1.93 per pupil; the white 
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In the 
past 6 years the De Kalb County Board of 
Education has spent $1,377,223.28 re- 
housing Negro children and purchasing 
school equipment for them. ‘This repre- 
sents $517.95 per Negro pupil in capital 
outlay. 

The value of Negro property in my 
home county has grown now to $326,920, 
and their annual school taxes for 1956 
amounted to $5,124.47, which, as I stated 
before, amounts to $1.93 per Negro pupil. 

On Sunday, December 11, 1955, De Kalb 
County dedicated 13 new school build- 
ings. Eight of those were for white 
children, and five of them were for Ne- 
gro children. At this time all Negro 
children in our county are in new class- 
rooms. All Negro schools meet full 
standards for accreditation; of the Ne- 
gro teachers, 17 percent hold master’s 
degree; 75 percent hold bachelor of arts 
or bachelor of science degrees, and only 
8 percent have less than 4 years of col- 
lege. No Negro teacher with less than a 
bachelor of science degree has been em- 
ployed in the last 5 years. 

We have provided for the Negroes in 
the South uncomplainingly, and as I 
stated above, the great majority of them 
are in the South. 

While we have been doing this, other 
sections of the country, instead of help- 
ing to solve the problem, have made it 
worse by meddling, by criticism, by pro- 
moting dissension and ill feeling with a 
holier-than-thou attitude, and by spon- 
soring such legislation as this now under 
consideration. 

Now, if any obligation rests upon white 
people to carry these burdens, it is not 
an obligation which rests upon the South 
alone. It is an obligation of all the peo- 
ple, in every section. Throughout the 


‘years, we in the South have discharged 


not only our obligation but yours also. 

It is time now for you of the North, 
the East and the West to accept your 
share of this burden. If itis a Christian 
duty to do more for the Negroes than we 
have been doing, then by the same token, 
an equal share of the responsibility rests 
upon the North, the East, and the West. 
Those sections of the country cannot dis- 
charge their Christian obligation or civic 
obligation by pointing the finger of crit- 
icism at the South and saying “dig 
deeper—do more.” 

If you want them treated better, take 
your share of them, and deal with them 
in your own States and in your own ju- 
risdictions. 

Many of the Members of this House 
who, in the past, have supported this 
ridiculous and absurd civil rights legis- 
lation do not have a handful of Negroes 
in the entire State. Let me say to you, 
your protestations of alarm and concern 
have a decided hollow ring when we stop 
to consider that your complaints are di- 
rected against a people who have for gen- 
erations uncomplainingly carried not 
only their own burden, but yours also. 
Let me say to you, stop evading your own 
responsibility. Take your share of the 
country’s Negro population and care for 
them. It will not only help your own 
self-respect. It will given you an under- 
standing of a problem which you have 
never had, and which you do not now 
have. 
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Unless you are willing to do what you 
-are demanding of the South, then your 
‘attitude is hypocrisy, and your claims 
are sham. 

This burden cannot be shared equally 
if the bulk of the Negroes are kept in 
the South. The equitable way to distrib- 
ute it is for the North, the East and the 
West to take your share of the Negroes, 
You have not done it up to this time. 

Even the small percentage of the 
Negroes who have left the South for 
‘other sections have been relegated to 
Negro ghettoes; they have been grossly 
overcharged for rent; they have been 
segregated in residential areas, and 
through this means segregated in the 
schools pretty much to the same extent 
as they were segregated in the South. 

They have been discouraged from com- 
ing to your sections. In some instances 
they have even been sent back to the 
South because the citizens in the so- 
called “promised land” refused to take 
them with their string of inevitable “de- 
pendent children” and put them on the 
relief rolls. One Negro woman who went 
to Cleveland, Ohio, from Sumter County, 
Ala., last year with eight dependent chil- 
dren, was actually banished back to Ala- 
bama by a judge of the Cleveland juve- 
nile court. No work was furnished for 
them; no means of livelihood provided; 
they were simply sent back against their 
‘will from Cleveland, Ohio, to Sumter 
County, Ala. Here is the news item as 
it appeared in the Atlanta Journal on 
June 8, 1956: 


No RELIEF IN OHIO, JOBLESS MOTHER AND 
EIGHT ORDERED BACK SOUTH 


CLEVELAND, June 8.—Because they are not 
eligible for relief funds in Ohio, a jobless 
Negro mother and her eight dependents were 
under a court order Friday to return to 
Livingston, Ala. 

The mother, Mrs. Martha Winston, 40, ob- 
jected tearfully to the ruling by Juvenile 
Court Judge Albert A. Woldman Thursday. 

“I brought the children here because I 
didn’t want them to grow up in the South,” 
she said. “I won’t go back South.” 

“Do you want your children to starve?” 
asked the judge as he issued the order to 
return to Alabama. “Do you want that lit- 
tle baby to die?” 

“T’ll do the best I can, and if that’s not 
enough, then it’s up to the Lord,” the 
woman replied. 

But Friday, the court ordered deputies to 
go to the family’s home in an East Side slum 
section and put all nine on a bus or train 
for Alabama. 

The dependents are seven children—the 
oldest is a 17-year-old girl—and an 11-day- 
old infant born to the girl out of wedlock. 

Between them and relief aid in Ohio is a 
law that only persons who have lived in 
Ohio a year can qualify. 

Mrs. Winston and her husband separated 
5 years ago. She said she came to Cleve- 
land 4 years ago because she could not earn 
a living in Alabama. She brought her chil- 
dren here last October. 

As a means of getting the family’s plight 
to the attention of the court, Mrs. Win- 
ston was charged with neglect of six children 
under 16 by keeping them out of school. 

“I kept them out,” she said, “because 
they did not have any shoes or clothes to 
wear.” 

She said she occasionally was able to get 
a day or two of work. But the family had 
eaten nothing in the last 2 days. 

A local welfare representative told Judge 
Woldman that the Sumter County, Ala., re- 
lief organization had acknowledged the chil- 
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dren to be legal residents of Alabama and 
entitled to relief there. 

“If these people are allowed to remain 
here, your honor, word will get back to the 
South and we will be flooded with similar 
families,” the welfare representative told 
the court, 


You will note from the last para- 
graph in this news item that the Cleve- 
land people “do not want to be flooded 
with similar families.” 

This attitude and desire to rid them- 
selves of responsibility and place it all 
upon the South is not a Christian atti- 
tude or a religious attitude. So I say to 
you take your own percentage of them, 
give them the same treatment you are 
asking the South to give them, and then 
you can with good grace criticize us for 
any deficiency. So, it is a fact that other 
sections of this country have discour- 
aged Negroes from coming and casting 
their lot in those sections. The time is 
here now for you to show good faith. 
There is pending in the House, H. R. 
4672, introduced by Representative AN- 
DREWS of Alabama. The purpose of this 
bill is to authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist dissatisfied Negroes in 
moving away from the South, and going 
to the North, East, or West to seek more 
satisfactory living conditions. Why not 
support this bill and thus secure an 
equitable distribution of the Negro popu- 
lation into every State in this Union? 

We in the South believe that we have 
maintained the best possible race rela- 
tions throughout the years until rabble- 
rousing and meddlesome, trouble-mak- 
ing organizations and individuals began 
to meddle in these race relations. 

We have had in the South just about 
twice as many Negroes as are scattered 
throughout the entire balance of the 
Nation. To be exact, according to the 
1950 census there were 15,042,286 total 
Negro population in the United States. 
The total in the South was 9,654,664, 
leaving a balance of 5,387,622 for the 
remaining three-fourths of the States. 
In the Southern States the average 
Negro population is approximately one- 
third of the whites. In some of the 
southern States Negro population is 
more than one-third of the white. 

It is a cruel fact that hypocritical 
representations of some contemptible 
politicians seeking Negro votes have 
created false hope in the minds of 
southern Negroes. Some Negroes have 
accepted these hypocritical statements 
at face value and are moving into such 
cities as New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., 
Detroit, Mich., Columbus, and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and elsewhere, believing that 
they will be accepted into schools, 
churches, and all phases of community 
life. When they arrive, they find the 
opposite is true. They are herded into 
squalid tenement quarters like cattle. 
They are overcharged. They are 
cheated. If they settle in a white neigh- 
borhood the white people rush to move 
away as if the bubonic plague had struck 
the community. Although Negroes are 
not segregated by law, they are segre- 
gated by reason of residence, and the 
only way their children can be sure of 
attending nonsegregated schools is for 
the school authorities to haul Negro 
children from Negro communities past 
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Negro schools, and enter them in white 
schools in white communities, and on 


‘the other. hand to haul white children 


from white communities past white 
schools and put them in Negro schools 
and Negro communities. 

It is hypocritical for so-called liberals 
in other sections of the country to point 
an accusing finger at the South and say 
we are more intolerant and have more 
racial antagonism than other sections in 
the face of occurrences in other sections; 
in the face of such occurrences as fights 
between 300 white and Negro school stu- 
dents at the Kansas Municipal Stadium 
on April 24, last year; a fight between 
about 200 whites and Negroes, with thou- 
sands of spectators milling about, in As- 
bury Park, N. J., on July 2, last year; 
a fight between white and Negro sailors 
in Honolulu on June 9, last year, result- 
ing in the death by stabbing of 1 white 
sailor; fighting between white and Negro 
Air Force recruits in Crocker, Mo., on 
June 1, last year; a racial disturbance 
in Muncie, Ind., on June 10, last year, 
resulting in the closing down of a newly 
integrated swimming pool in that city; 
Memorial Day race riots last year in 
Crystal Beach, Ontario, which was re- 
ferred to in newspaper stories as a night- 
mare of flashing knives and sobbing, 
frightened passengers; a riot at New- 
port, R. I., among 1,500 white and Negro 
sailors and marines, their wives, and 
women companions, on September 18, 
last year, which completely wrecked a 
club and sent 15 sailors to a hospital; 
1,110 taxi drivers in St. Louis going on 
strike on August 18, last year, in pro- 
test against the hiring of Negro taxicab 
drivers. 

On July 25, last year, a Toronto judge 
upheld an apartment-house owner in his 
refusal to rent to a Negro. There were 
cross burnings and court hearings in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on November 14, last year, 
resulting from Negroes moving into a 
white section in Columbus; banishment 
of a Negro woman and 8 children 
from Cleveland, Ohio, on June 8, last 
year, although the woman tearfully pro- 
tested she did not want to return to 
Alabama. 

Ohio seems to be learning something 
about the race problem. On August 1, 
last year, a Negro, one I. W. White, Jr., 
executive director of the Council To Aid 
Migrant Workers in Cleveland, wrote a 
letter to an Alabama schoolteacher ad- 
vising him to urge his pupils to stay in 
the South instead of coming North. He 
was reported as having said that “the 
exodus North of southern Negroes has 
hurt the battle of Negroes to obtin 
‘first-class citizenship’.” The Ohio Su- 
preme Court, on April 18, last year, up- 
held an amusement park near Cincin- 
nati in refusing to admit a Negro. 

The papers are constantly carrying 
news stories of similar occurrences and 
of racial problems in the North, East, 
and West. Several years ago Sgt. John 
Rice, an American Indian who was killed 
in Korea, was refused burial in a pri- 
vately operated Sioux City, Iowa, Me- 
morial Park Cemetery. Burial in that 
cemetery is limited to Caucasian only, 
and the body of the American Indian 
sergeant was finally interred at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. 
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While I am talking, I want to refute 
all the charges which have been made, 
either directly or by innuendo, so far as 
they apply to my district and State, that 
Negroes are deprived of the right to vote. 

The city of Atlanta is in my Congres- 
sional District. An analysis prepared by 
the Metropolitan Voting Council in At- 
lanta revealed that more than 73 percent 
of Atlanta’s registered Negro voters cast 
ballots in the recent city primary as com- 
pared to 54 percent of the registered 
white voters. The analysis further 
showed that in the runover primary held 
about the middle of May, 70.4 percent of 
the Negroes voted in the runoff election, 
as compared with only 36.2 percent of 
the white voters. ‘There are approxi- 
mately 28,000 registered Negro voters in 
the city of Atlanta. This information 
is carried in a news story in the Atlanta 
Constitution of June 3, 1957. 

The same newspaper carries an article 
in its June 7, 1957, issue which states that 
Negro voting strength increased in 97 
Georgia counties last year. According to 
this article the records in the Secretary 
of State’s office in Georgia showed 158,- 
000 registered Negro voters in Georgia 
in 1956, which was an increase of about 
20,000 over the 1954 figures. White reg- 
istration in the 2-year period gained 2 
percent, while Negro registration in the 
same period gained 15 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, if equity is to be done, 
we in the South are obligated to carry 
one-fourth of the Negro population of 
the United States. We have been carry- 
ing two-thirds of it. 

Instead of maligning and criticizing 
the people of the South, let the North, 
East, and West now assume their pro- 
portionate share of this problem. You 
will better understand it, and you can 
clear your own conscience by accepting 
your own responsibilities, which you have 
not done up to the present time. 

That is what should be done instead of 
passing this bill. 

In closing, let me again urge that the 
amendment to provide trial by jury pe 
adopted. It would be most tragic if by 
some evil chance this bill should be 
passed and become law without the jury- 
trial provision. I would remind you cf 
the eagle in Aesop’s Fables which had 
been shot down by a hunter’s arrow. As 
it fell to the ground dying, the eagle 
noticed that the shaft of the arrow which 
had taken its life was tipped with eagle 
feathers. “Alas!” it cried as it died; “we 
often give our enemies the means for our 
own destruction.” To destroy jury trials, 
whatever might be the reason, is to hand 
a weapon to those who would destroy 
free government and individual liberty. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, when I 
look at the so-called civil-rights bill— 
read it and closely examine the contents 
of the bill, and possible effects that it 
will have on the people of this country, 
I must rise to oppose it. 

Before I get into a discussion as to the 
provisions of the bill, however, I want to 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee for allowing the 
opposition to be heard in committee. For 
the first time in over 4 years both sides 
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of the question were given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views. This is 
right and just, for it allowed the several 
governors and attorneys general of the 
States to be heard. As I recall it, there 
were only 4 days of hearings scheduled 
on the pending civil-rights bills this 
year; but the Judiciary Committee held 
hearings for many days, and some of the 
opponents were given the opportunity to 
object. 

Now let us examine some of the pur- 
poses and contents of H. R. 6127. As 
stated in the committee report, the bill 
is “designed to protect the civil rights 
of persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States.” In order to try to ac- 
complish this goal they want to establish 
a Civil Rights Commission, create an- 
other position of Assistant Attorney 
General, and it proposes the enactment 
of new laws for the enforcement of the 
right to vote. These purposes are stated 
in the report. Let us analyze these pro- 
visions for a moment. 

Part I of the bill will establish a 
Commission on Civil Rights. This seems 
on the surface to be a simple little thing. 
You hear much to the effect that it will 
be a nonpartisan Commission which is to 
be appointed by the President and ap- 
proved by the Senate. This seems to be 
innocent enough. But under part I of 
this bill some very broad rules of pro- 
cedure are set forth. These rules grant 
to the Commission some broad powers 
that very few commissions are granted. 
And if any person is brought before the 
Commission in executive session, the 
testimony and evidence submitted could 
only be made public at the consent of 
the Commission. But getting back to 
the Commission itself and the staff—let 
me quote from the report on page 7: “It 
authorizes the employment of a full-time 
staff director and such other personnel 
as the Commission deems necessary.” 
This is granting entirely too much power 
and authority to the Commission: Of 
course, there has been no estimate given 
as to the cost of this bill. It would seem 
to me that the Congress ought to have 
some estimate of the cost of a Govern- 
ment agency before any money is appro- 
priated to allow the agency to operate. 

On last Thursday during the debate 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee made this statement: 

The purpose of the Commission is to make 
an overall study to get the complete picture 
throughout the Nation. 


As I understand it, it is the purpose of 
this Commission to make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress for legislation. I 
think that it is the duty of Congress to 
investigate and legislate, and it would 
seem to me that this bill not only has 
anticipated the findings of such a Com- 
mission but that there is no need what- 
soever for the Commission. The Execu- 
tive branch of the Government could es- 
tablish a Civil Rights Commission if it 
so desired. Let us keep separate the 
duties of the three branches of this 
Government. 

Now part II of the bill provides for the 
appointment of an additional Assistant 
Attorney General in the Department of 
Justice. This is absolutely needless, in 
my opinion. They have a Civil Rights 
Section down there in the Department of 
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Justice already, but it is apparent that 
the bureaucrats of this administration 
want to enlarge Government. I am not 
one to stand here and criticize only this 
administration, for this whole idea came 
from the minds of former administra- 
tions. But the inconsistencies of this 
administration are so glaring that I am 
compelled to cite one or two. Many 
times during the past few years the 
President has suggested that more eff- 
ciency in government could be attained. 
I even recall something he said about 
wanting to clean up the mess in Wash- 
ington. Well, I am one to say that, if 
this bill is enacted into law, this country 
will really be a mess, for the very rights 
granted to individuals under the Con- 
stitution of the United States will be 
taken away. 

But when we get to part III of the bill 
I truly get upset, for this is the part of 
the bill that provides that whenever any 
person has engaged in, or there are rea- 
sonable grounds to believe he is 
about to engage in, some act to violate 
someone else’s rights, then he can be 
hauled into court by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. No evidence that a crime has been 
committed would have to be shown. 
The Attorney General would have the 
discretion to determine whether or not 
the rights were about to be violated. It 
is my opinion that no dictator ever had 
such power and authority, and I do not 
believe. that we should grant this power 
to anyone in this country. 

Then we move on down to part IV 
of the bill. This is the provision that 
grants to the judge the power to legis- 
late, prosecute, punish, and execute. 
Under this provision of the bill, the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government will 
dictate to the individual states who is 
to be a qualified elector for any election. 
There are many cases in the courts in 
former times which have shown that the 
right to vote is derived from the States. 
This is clearly a case, I think, of the 
Federal Government preempting the 
field so far as voting rights are con- 
cerned. 

From the looks of things we are slowly 
but surely coming to the stage whereby 
the individual States of this Nation 
are losing their sovereignty, a sover- 
eignty which is granted both implicitly 
and expressly since the formation of this 
great Republic. This Government of 
ours is destroying itself by relegating 
vested authority to various bureaus and 
agencies. Give them an inch. They do 
not stop at a mile, but continue to 
every corner of the Nation. They are 
taking away the very liberties that have 
made this country great. 

Aside from the abominable features 
which I have mentioned here, there are 
1 or 2 basic, fundamental reasons for 
my being vigorously opposed to H. R. 
6127. During the past 5 or 6 months 
we have been having the battle of the 
budget. It has been parried back and 
forth between the Congress and the 
Executive. First, we told him to tell us 
where to cut. Then he says that it is 
our prerogative to cut. Of course his 
team has made some statements about 
the budget, also. But every time that 
he makes a statement in defense of his 
budget it is always with the connotation 
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that the budget must remain as is, or 
our defense and national security will 
be weakened. 

The authorization for appropriations 
of funds is included in this bill. But 
nothing is reflected in the budget for the 
expenditures that will be inherent with 
the passage of this bill. So let us look 
long and closely at this bill. 

The rights of the States must remain 
inviolate. ‘The rights of the individual 
must remain unimpaired. If this bill 
were to become law by some strange 
quirk, this country would no longer be 
a free Republic. Entirely too much au- 
thority has been granted to our admin- 
istrative agencies of the Government 
in the past. It is high time that we do 
something about this trend toward the 
bureaucracy of government. It is time 
for us in Congress to put our foot down 
and cease this foolishness. It can be 
done by an overwhelming vote to kill 
this bill. 

There is no evidence contained in 
these hearings which justifies legislation 
of this kind. If this, the record of these 
hearings, is what the proponents of the 
civil rights legislation must rely upon, 
then they have presented nothing in 
support of the bill. 

The men who established our dual 
system of government entrusting local 
affairs to the State governments and na- 
tional concerns to the Federal Govern- 
ment were no ivory-tower theorists. 
They were practical men of affairs, who 
knew that an all-powerful central gov- 
ernment is a constant threat to liberty. 
They knew that the only effective insur- 
ance against tyranny is found in strong 
local governments functioning under the 
watchful eyes of the people from whom 
they derive their powers. These prin- 
ciples are as valid today as they were 
in 1787. Having taken an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution, I cannot vote for 
a bill such as H. R. 6127, which flouts 
these fundamental truths. 

Some Members of this distinguished 
body are economy minded. To those 
Members I should like to state that Ican 
see no earthly reason for starting a new 
agency in this Government at present. 
For you and I know that once an agency 
has been authorized by law, then it 
grows. And as the agency grows, so 
grow the appropriations to carry on the 
functions of the agency. 

The Attorney General has the FBI 
under his jurisdiction at present. If any 
criminal conspiracy exists which would 
injure, oppress, or intimidate the people 
in exercising or enjoying the rights and 
privileges secured to them by the Consti- 
tution or laws of the United States, the 
FBI should and could investigate. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, as we 
continue debate on the pending meas- 
ure—an almost perennial consideration 
of this controversial legislation—it 
should be pointed out that the same bill 
in one disguise or another has come 
before us in every 1 of the 6 Congresses 
in which I have been privileged to serve. 
The repeated defeat of this measure at- 
tests to its defaults and shortcomings. 
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Most of the debate on the pending 
measure this year has centered around 
two basic challenges—namely; that this 
measure would create a virtual “Gestapo” 
of investigations and actions aimed di- 
rectly at the South—and certainly I am 
in agreement as to the intended general 
purpose and the force of direction of this 
measure—and 

Second, that the right of trial by 
jury—jury trial—is denied to our citizens 
under this measure—this is an abridg- 
ment or denial of a basic right which is 
fundamental under our Constitution and 
our concept of government. 

Besides these two basic objections to 
the bill, I am moved to observe that the 
measure is neither necessary nor desir- 
able. 

One of the first tests as to whether we 
should pass any bill, it seems to me, is to 
determine whether such a measure is 
meeded. It is not our habit here to pass 
unnecessary and unneeded bills. The 
most fatal weakness of the pending bill 
is simply that it fails to meet this es- 
sential-needs test. 

As we know, the bill proposes to deal 
with alleged denials of, or interference 
with, the right of citizens to vote. 

I venture to say that no one believes 
more strongly and sincerely in the free 
exercise of suffrage than Ido. Ihave the 
honor to represent a State where that 
right is truly enjoyed by all citizens and 
where, indeed, the minority, whose rights 
are said to be most abridged, is given the 
full right to vote; and it can be said, with 
accuracy, that the minority in the most 
recent national election in my State de- 
termined the outcome of the election. 

As all citizens have the right to vote 
I cannot, therefore, conceive of any cir- 
cumstances which would make this law 
applicable to my State. 

We have heard a great deal of argu- 
ment and debate that the bill would 
apply most pointedly to 1 or 2 or a few 
States of the South. The evidence that 
has been produced has been of the 
vaguest hearsay character or based on 
deductions from voting statistics—evi- 
dence that could not stand the simplest 
test of legal competence. 

The second test of need is represented 
by the question: Assuming there is a 
problem, are our present laws adequate 
to solve it? ‘The proposed legislation also 
fails to meet this test. We now have 
not only constitutional guaranties of the 
rights concerned but statutory laws 
which offer methods of enforcing the 
right to vote as well as means of redress 
for abridgment of these rights. 

In short, measured by the two stand- 
ards—whether a problem exists and 
whether existing laws are capable of 
dealing with it—we fail to see any real 
need for this legislation. 

Besides the lack of need, there is also 
a very simple test for measuring the pos- 
sible erosion any law might cause in our 
basic rights. ‘We should also consider 
whether this proposed law would make 
it possible for the overeager, the over- 
zealous, or the unscrupulous to oppress 
any sizable segment of our citizens. The 
answer in this instance, as many of my 
colleagues have already well pointed out, 
is a clear “Yes.” 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I repeat the 
measure is neither necessary nor desir- 
able—it is objectionable and I want to 
record my opposition to the bill as it 
stands. I shall vote for the trial-by-jury 
amendment in an effort to perfect the 
bill somewhat, but shall vote against the 
measure. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
passage of the civil-rights bill presently 
under consideration because I believe 
there is a real need to implement the 
constitutional right to vote to which all 
qualified American citizens are rightfully 
entitled. 

Those who oppose this legislation base 
their principal argument on the premise 
that there is no violation of the right 
to vote and therefore there is no neces- 
sity to protect against a danger which is 
form but not substance. 

All of us, I believe, know better. We 
know that there are powerful segments 
within our society whose prejudice has 
been frozen into the conviction that Ne- 
groes are second-class citizens, and who 
seek to perpetuate the myth that Ne- 
groes are indifferent to and even enjoy 
this second-class status. All of us are 
aware, however, of the malicious and 
evil doings of the Ku Klux Klan, white 
citizens councils, and other similar or- 
ganizations who pose as jury, prosecu- 
tion, and enforcement agency in many 
communities. 

We know, if we look at election totals, 
that millions of American citizens in the 
South are not exercising their right of 
franchise. I, for one, refuse to believe 
that this is simply a manifestation of 
indifference. 

I believe that if effective efforts were 
made to encourage rather than discour- 
age large-scale participation in the elec- 
tion of our national officials, many dis- 
tricts now considered automatic might 
become marginal and many of our col- 
leagues from marginal districts would 
disappear from the Washington scene. 
This serves to confirm the suspicion of 
many that in great measure the antago- 
nism to this legislation stems not from 
a sincere interest in making our elections 
truly free and democratic but rather 
from an interest in perpetuating the 
status quo, and preventing individual 
citizens from exercising their right to 
vote, as guaranteed in the 15th amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the legis- 
lation before us is needed and that all 
of us in our hearts know that it is needed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with great interest to nu- 
merous speeches on the proposed civil 
rights bill now being considered by the 
House. Iam ata loss to understand how 
this piece of legislation ever came before 
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the national Congress for consideration 
when we have pending hundreds of bills 
of great importance. My colleague, 
Congressman Martin Digs, in a speech 
he delivered on the floor of the House 
last Wednesday, June 5, asked any Mem- 
ber of Congress who could name any 
instance in which any person in his 
respective district had not been accorded 
his full rights as an American citizen to 
stand up. He also asked any Member to 
stand up who could name any person 
who had been deprived of his individual 
right to vote in any State or district. 

It was quite difficult to understand 
why no Member of Congress stood up 
and still we have numerous red-hot 
speeches demanding this type of legisla- 
tion. I am certain that you will agree 
with me that it does not take a master 
mind to see that this legislation is po- 
litically inspired and certain people in 
both parties are doing their utmost to 
lure the vote of the colored people. How- 
ever, it is rather difficult to understand 
why certain people in both parties would 
prefer having the vote of the approxi- 
mately 13 million colored people residing 
in the United States than to pay some 
attention to the more than 50 million 
white people residing in the southern 
States. 

We all know that this proposed legis- 
lation is pointed directly at the South. 
I am strenuously opposed to the provi- 
sion of this bill which abolishes jury 
trials. Iam as much or more opposed to 
setting up a commission to which the 
high-ranking NAACP members could be 
appointed to administer this act. I am 
also opposed to appointing another As- 
sistant Attorney General for the purpose 
of handling civil rights affairs when no 
one on the floor of the House will pub- 
licly state that he knows of any person 
in his district who has been deprived of 
his civil rights. We have a number of 
Members of Congress who feel that this 
type of legislation will not vitally affect 
their sections of the country. However, 
I am of the opinion that if this bill ever 
becomes a law, it will sooner or later 
vitally affect the people in all sections of 
the United States as it will be equal to 
any law, rule or regulation used by the 
Kremlin behind the Iron Curtain. 

I have lived in a section of the country 
where there are almost as many colored 
people as there are white people and I 
certainly haven’t heard any colored peo- 
ple complain that they haven’t enjoyed 
the fullest consideration as to their civil 
rights or as to their voting privileges. 
I know that every person in my district 
is permitted to vote if he so desires. I 
further know that before every election 
practically all the candidates make radio 
speeches and other individual drives to 
persuade people to go to the polls and 
vote. In fact, in almost every election 
the candidates get up a fund for the 
purpose of employing drivers and pur- 
chasing gasoline to transport people to 
the polls free of charge to vote on elec- 
tion day. 

The pending bill certainly will not pro- 
tect any rights that are not already pro- 
tected by the Constitution of the United 
States. We certainly have ample stat- 
utes to safeguard the rights of every 
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citizen of the United States. I think we 
should have learned a lesson from the 
old prohibition act which did not have 
the sympathy of the majority of the peo- 
ple of this country. If a bill such as the 
pending civil rights bill is ever enacted 
into law, it will certainly be resented by 
all State law enforcement officers and I 
seriously doubt if the Government law 
enforcement officers will continue to en- 
joy the fine cooperation they have al- 
ways received from all State and local 
law enforcement officers. 

I am extremely opposed to the provi- 
sion of this bill which will permit a Fed- 
eral law enforcement officer to arrest 
and indict a person who is accused of 
thinking of performing an overt act. I 
just find it impossible to believe that 435 
able and highly educated Members of 
Congress would sit here and pass a bill 
with any provision of this type as this 
could be used in campaigns in which 
some person had become disgruntled þe- 
cause he had been defeated or in numer- 
ous other occasions which I could men- 
tion. This provision is certain to back- 
fire not only in the South but in every 
district, every county, and every com- 
munity if it is enacted into law. I cer- 
tainly believe that the jurors in my State 
consider their solemn oath as a juror as 
a direct editt of honor and trust. Ihave 
never heard of any juror in the State 
of South Carolina being accused of not 
performing his duties as a juror in a 
highly respectable manner. I am cer- 
tain that we all agree there is no safe- 
guard more perfect for our citizens than 
the sacred right of a trial by jury. 

Again, I want to call to the attention 
of the Members of this House that it is 
absolutely impossible for any legislative 
body to legislate morals and civil rights. 
The people in the individual communi- 
ties will take care of matters of this na- 
ture and the statement of one of our 
great statesmen who stated that “The 
least governed are the best ruled peo- 
ple” is certainly one of the finest state- 
ments ever recorded. I do hope that the 
Members of Congress will take sufficient 
time to think over the provisions of this 
bill thoroughly before they cast their 
vote. I trust the entire bill will be de- 
feated as it is certainly not needed and 
it has been proven on the floor of the 
House that it is not necessary since no 
Member has stated that anyone in his 
district has not enjoyed his complete 
civil rights under the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been sitting here listening to the debate 
for several days. It seems, as the de- 
bate goes on, that we seem to be con- 
cerned with two points. ‘The first seems 
to be whether or not we have the right 
to debate it; and whether or not we have 
the right to enact it into law if we do 
debate it. And the second question is 
whether or not there should be a right to 
a jury trial in cases of contempt arising 
under this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I took the trouble to go 
to the Library and get out a copy of the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
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just want to read the 15th amendment. 
It reads as follows: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 


Section 2 follows and says this: 


The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


To me, Mr. Chairman, and I believe to 
the people of this country, I am sure 
that means this—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield at this time. I shall be glad to 
yield later. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I wish 
the gentleman would read articles III 
and X while he is at it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, that 
means to me and to the people of this 
country that we not only have the right, 
but we have the duty to enact such legis- 
lation as this, and that this is the barest 
minimum form of a bill. I have heard 
this bill called a civil-rights bill. It may 
be that, and indeed it does touch upon the 
field of civil rights. But I think this bill 
is more correctly characterized as a bill 
to guarantee all of our citizens the right 
to vote, wherever they may be. I say to 
my colleagues and to my friends in the 
South that this bill is not a punitive bill. 
Indeed, this bill is a good deal weaker 
than I and many of the other people of 
this country would like to see enacted by 
this Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, why do I say this? It 
sets up a Commission to inquire into 
violations of voting rights. It establishes 
a Civil Rights Division in the Department 
of Justice, and it allows the civil remedy 
of injunction. I want you to note that; 
it allows only a civil remedy, injunction, 
to be used in cases where a citizen has 
cause to believe that his right to vote, 
his right to cast a vote may be impaired 
by action somewhere. Note that we do 
not change existing criminal law in such 
a way as to place a criminal section in 
the law, or a section which would apply 
criminal punishment to those who would 
deprive our citizens of the right to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I say this and then I 
want to go into the subject of injunc- 
tions. This is a very mild, a very easy, a 
very gentle bill. Indeed, it is the very 
minimum bill that I think this Congress 
could pass that would even be worth the 
trouble of bothering with. . 

The first two things could be done by 
the President of the United States with 
only certain small exceptions. The set- 
ting up of the commission to inquire into 
the violation of voting rights could be 
done by the President of the United 
States without any action of this Con- 
gress. And I must confess that I find 
myself somewhat at a loss to explain why 
the Congress would have to do this ex- 
cept that the committee has done this. 
They have provided for the subpena 
power so that the President and the Pres- 
ident’s commission can use this power to 
enable them better to get the facts on the 
deprivation of voting rights. 
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It provides also for the establishment 
of a Civil Rights Division. As you re- 
call, I introduced a bill of this sort dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. The 
reason is just this. It adds a little bit of 
dignity to the division of the Department 
of Justice which would enforce civil- 
rights complaints and it offers an oppor- 
tunity of a slightly larger budget, a few 
more people to do this very important 
work. 

The last portion—and this is the por- 
tion that I think is entirely equal and fair 
and reasonable to everyone—it allows 
the use of a civil remedy, injunction, to 
enforce the civil rights of our people. 
Wow what is this injunction? Injunc- 
tion is an old established form of equi- 
table relief that has existed in equity 
Since the beginning of the courts. Now 
I want to try to boil this red herring of 
jury trial in contempt proceedings down 
to size and discuss it with you. 

First of all, we must remember that 
when a man is brought into court in 
answer to a pleading for injunctive relief 
he has all of the procedural rights which 
he could have in any court anywhere. 
He has the right to appear and testify 
in his own behalf. He can cross-ex= 
amine witnesses. He can use the sub- 
pena power of the court to secure wit- 
nesses in his own behalf. He has op- 
portunity for a full, fair, and complete 
hearing and the right of appeal. If the 
court decides the party against whom 
injunction is sought is fair and right and 
just, he will prevail and no injunction 
will ever issue from the court. Remem- 
ber compliance with the injunction will 
prevent contempt proceedings from be- 
ing instituted. 

I do not believe in justice to any judge, 
and believe me, particularly in the cases 
cited by our southern colleagues, that 
southern judges, born, raised, and edu- 
cated in the South, would be less than 
fair to citizens of the South. I think the 
charge that judges hearing these cases 
would be unfair is false indictment not 
only of the judges in the South but an 
indictment of the southern people them- 
selves, if it is true, and I say it is not. 

Remember, contempt proceedings do 
not begin until after the injunction is 
violated. Then, the defendant has all 
rights which are guaranteed by the due- 
process clause of the 14th amendment. 
Compliance at any time with the court 
order at any time will lift the contempt 
proceedings at any point. 

But let us go further. What is this 
cry of jury trial and denial of jury trial 
that we have heard here for these several 
days? I want to read this to you. The 
real fact of the matter is this. Never in 
courts sitting as courts of equity, has the 
jury trial been regarded as a matter of 
right; never. 

We have heard about the founders of 
the Constitution guaranteeing our pec- 
ple the right to jury trial. That is true. 
But the real fact of the matter is that 
the founders of this country, the authors 
of the Constitution, never intended that 
the jury trial would apply to equity cases, 
to hearings before a court sitting as a 
court of equity. They had never heard 
of it. If you had mentioned this to any 
of the lawyers who sat in the conventions 
which drafted our Constitution, they 
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would have been surprised to hear you 
even mention jury trial in connection 
with equity proceedings. This was a 
form of relief, and wasa remedy to which 
jury trial had never been available 
through the whole history of the English 
system of jurisprudence. 

_As a last clincher on this, I want to 
cite to you a few cases. Those Members 
who come from Southern States will find 
it perhaps a little bit interesting. The 
courts of the South, like other courts of 
the other States of this Union have al- 
ways denied jury trial in contempt pro- 
ceedings. For example, in Mississippi, 
when the question of a contempt jury 
trial was raised it was disposed of by the 
State’s highest court with this language: 

We do not think it necessary to discuss the 
error assigned because of the court’s action 
in denying appellants the right of trial by 
jury in this proceeding for contempt, further 
than to say that they were not entitled to 
a jury trial. 


The court said that in O’Flynn v. 
State (89 Mississippi 850; 662; 43 So. 
82). 

The same ruling was made in the 
controlling case in North Carolina and 
in the principal case in South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 

The case in Virginia has already been 
cited. And that case is particularly in- 
teresting. I would like to make this 
one point. An attempt to require a jury 
trial in cases involving contempt was 
ruled to be unconstitutional by Vir- 
ginia’s Supreme Court of Appeals. Can 
you imagine that? 'The Virginia Court 
said that an attempt by the Legislature 
to tie the right of jury trial to contempt 
proceeding was unconstitutional accord- 
ing to the Constitution of Virginia. T 
cite Carter’s case, 96 Va. 791. That is 
an old case, which has never been op- 
posed or upset by the courts of Virginia. 

So I say this to you: This is the mild- 
est form of the bill to be offered to this 
Congress or by a Member of this Con- 
gress. I myself do not think it goes far 
enough. I do not think that any of the 
fears of any of the Members expressed 
here today have any real foundation. I 
think they perhaps err in being over- 
zealous through a basic lack of under- 
standing of what the real nature of the 
remedy in this bill is. 

All I can say again is, a fair hearing 
is offered in this bill. Remember that 
when an injunction is granted, it is only 
granted on fair hearing. If the injunc- 
tion is violated the citizen under the 
order of the court has right to full, fair 
and impartial hearing on the contempt. 
If the defendant complies with the court 
order the court may lift the contempt 
proceedings. 

So I say it is a mild, an easy bill, and 
I hope the Congress will enact it. It is 
not punitive, and is not aimed at anyone 
or any part of the country. 

At a cost of well over $62 billion since 
World War II, we have conducted a pub- 
lic relations campaign all over the world 
to secure our neighbors and allies around 
the globe against communism. Yet, Mr. 
Chairman, here in the House we are en- 
gaged in a political tug-of-war which 
can undo much of the geod our foreign 
aid has done. This tug-of-war is being 
waged over civil-rights bills. 
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Regardless of the aid we have given 
nations over the world, we cannot be 
sure of their friendship or their con- 
fidence so long as they can find in the 
conduct of our own affairs reason to 
question the sincerity of our advocacy of 
democratic ideals. 

The situation, simply stated, is that 
while we do speak loudly, our actions 
speak still more loudly. 

In many countries where we are urging 
acceptance of democracy, the people are 
being called upon to revolutionize their 
thinking in order that they may adopt 
the social and political philosophy we 
espouse. It is an obvious fact that these 
people doubt the effectiveness of such 
philosophy when it is not universally ac- 
cepted in this country where our history 
and heritage present no obstacle to its 
acceptance. 

In national affairs, we have a respon- 
sibility of leadership which cannot be 
delegated or assumed by anyone else. As 
a part of that responsibility we can no 
longer interpret the needs of our coun- 
try in terms of sectional interests. For 
all of our thousands of square miles of 
wonderful country we are not a divided 
people, not a cluster of political or eco- 
nomic grouping, we are a nation, molded 
and shaped by common problems, com- 
mon enemies, common interests, and 
common aspirations. He who harms any 
of us, harms us all. When any of us 
grow, we all grow. When the least of us 
falls, all of us are hurt just that much. 

We in Michigan send the products of 
our industry to every part of the country. 
The people who come to Michigan to 
work in our industry and to harvest our 
crops come from all over the country. 
A Michigander today, yesterday was a 
Tennessean, an Alabamian, or a South 
Carolinian. What happens in Michigan 
has just as important an impact outside 
Michigan as it does there. Correlatively 
we in Michigan are not free from the 
effects of that which happens in other 
parts of the country. 

So it is, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
one big family and the reputation of 
our family in matters of social justice 
and democratic government is a proper 
subject for our concern. 

Opponents of the civil rights bills ap- 
pears to feel that democracy within our 
country can be conducted on a regional 
or sectional basis. ‘They suggest that 
there can be coexistence of democratic 
forms of government within our coun- 
try with denial of basic human rights. 
With the entire world suffering from the 
problems arising from the attempted co- 
existence of western democracy and 
Russian communistic imperialism, it is 
hardly logical that we can expect to con- 
tinue any satisfactory arrangement 
within this country of an attempt at the 
same thing. Deprivations of rights to 
any segment of our people are as in- 
congruous to the United States as they 
are to a free world. 

Now what of these civil rights bills? 
The imperfections in our laws which are 
sought to be removed affect all of us. 
Some of us insist on viewing them only 
in terms of their application where our 
Negro citizens are affected. It is impossi- 
ble to interpret our laws and principles 
so as to include only part of our people 
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and the application of laws and princi- 
ples on a restricted basis will destroy 
their validity. Tolerance to discrimina- 
tion in government is inconsistent with 
democracy in government. So long as 
this inconsistency exists each of us is 
in danger of losing his freedom. We 
will have, in fact, already lost that free- 
dom, and will in time, feel the effect of 
the loss. I do not pretend to be a po- 
litical prophet or seer, but it is not im- 
possible that there will come a day when 
those who seek hardest to prevent the 
equal application of the law may have 
greatest need of such equality. 

Our history is full of examples where 
new immigrants faced discrimination 
because they were used to different ways, 
spoke other tongues, or appeared dif- 
ferent physically, than did the old resi- 
dents. Germans fleeing from war in 
their homeland, Irish escaping famine, 
Welsh, Italians, Poles, seeking freedom 
from foreign oppression, Slavs, Greeks, 
Chinese, and Japanese all faced preju- 
dice on arrival in America. Religious 
bias has harmed Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jew alike. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that our 
country is moving on and that we shall 
have the kind of democracy we espouse. 
We shall leave discrimination and seg- 
regation, which are relics of the past, far 
behind us. 

This will happen because our existence 
as a country depends on it and on the 
existence of our way of life may depend 
the continued existence of mankind. 
We have seen, during our lifetime, how, 
during crisis, minorities face the wrath 
of the majority when the cause of the 
minority does not appear compatible 
with the will of the majority. It is then 
that principles of equal protection of the 
law come to the aid of such a minority, 
to prevent its persecution. We have 
only to look at Germany, at Russia, and 
at the other areas of totalitarian rule to 
see what happens where no such tradi- 
tion or law exists. 

Congress has managed for many years 
to avoid coming to grips with civil-rights 
legislation. On occasion some legisla- 
tion has passed the House only to die in 
the Senate. It may be that during elec- 
tions we can pad our records by flowery 
speeches poured out for circulation back 
. home. This may deceive the voters. 
We cannot, however, by this device or 
any other, deceive history. History will 
not even accept the assertions of some 
of us that a few of our number thwart us 
in passing this legislation. It further 
will not accept the wornout excuses by 
our respective parties that each is pre- 
vented by the other from fulfilling our 
platform promises. Again I say that 
what we do speaks so loudly that our 
oratory goes unheard. 

I would particularly urge that mem- 
bers of my own party take a serious look 
at the record. We have commanded the 
respect of our people by insuring that 
our programs be in tune with their needs 
and aspirations. For two decades we 
were 95 percent successful. In one area 
alone we failed. We did not pass civil- 
rights legislation, yet these measures 
were in complete harmony with the so- 
cial philosophy of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. There was sectionalism with- 
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in our party then, even as there is now, 
but we were able to get most of our pro- 
gram adopted despite it. The challenge 
we face today is to bring all of our party 
behind the civil-rights legislation. This 
is not a problem facing one section of 
our country alone. To our people of the 
South I say that we of the North may 
well find as many reasons for passage of 
legislation of this sort in our own back- 
yards as we doin yours. It is a problem 
whose solution requires action by all men 
working together in all parts of our dear 
land. 

It is not a challenge which we can let 
go unanswered. I am confident we can 
meet it, because there are those who have 
demonstrated that they have the courage 
and the ability to lead those persons in 
our party who oppose these measures. 
Real leaders have put over other pro- 
grams which may have been initially un- 
popular to some of their constituents, 
and I feel that they can do so again. 
History is often the best test of good 
legislation. Here is really a vital test to 
our leadership, for we will have to step 
forth in the face of varying amounts of 
unpopularity of this legislation in all our 
districts. Yet I believe that we can look 
with encouragement on the events which 
have transpired following integration of 
schools in many communities. Those 
who have accepted responsibility for 
leading a community in making adjust- 
ment have not suffered politically or 
otherwise. They have been recognized 
for the high character demonstrated by 
their actions. You see, Mr. Chairman, 
we must not underestimate the true 
character of most of our people. A peo- 
ple with a heritage founded in religious 
faith and tempered by suffering in bat- 
tles against wilderness, tyranny, and eco- 
nomic disaster can rise above prejudice 
and hate if permitted to do so by cou- 
rageous leadership. 

I appeal to the character of those 
whom the people have given a responsi- 
bility which only men of great attributes 
can and should assume. Let us put aside 
delays which hurt our country and our 
people. Let us rise above pettiness, sub- 
terfuge, and fear, and pass this bill. The 
Congress of the United States must be 
worthy of its sacred trust, and in the end, 
when history is all that remains of us, 
the United States, our people, and we 
in the Congress will be judged in the 
light of what we do here and now. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE]. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not have time to discuss all of the rami- 
fications of this legislation. It would 
take longer than you would like to listen 
to any one person to discuss them in de- 
tail in the first place. Therefore, I think 
it best to try to clarify one of the main 
issues involved in this proposed legisla- 
tion, and that is the question that re- 
volves around the right of trial by jury. 
Listening to the debate last week, con- 
vinced me that much confusion exists 
because of ignorance of the law, incor- 
rect interpretations of the law, or mis- 
leading statements regarding the law. 
I hope my chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] and the minority 
leader on our Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Kratine] will remain during my 
few remarks. I want them to hear what 
I have to say, and if I make any incor- 
rect statements, I am sure they will cor- 
rect me. Also, Ihave a challenge I would 
like to make to them near the end of my 
remarks. 

The proponents of this legislation have 
made several claims regarding its real 
purpose. First, they say it is a moderate 
bill; that it makes no drastic changes in 
the present law regarding civil rights. 
Third, they say it just strengthens the 
hand of the Federal Government in en- 
forcing civil-rights legislation. I admit 
that on page 9, part III, the title is: 
“To strengthen the civil-rights statutes.” 
That is set out as the purpose of part III, 
but there is another clause in the title to 
part III, “and for other purposes.” We 
lawyers realize that phrase “and for 
other purposes” can cover a multitude of 
sins. So I ask you to watch for some of 
these sins as we go along studying this 
matter. The proponents of this legisla- 
tion, and particularly the leaders in the 
two parties, make these assertions. They 
say these changes which are brought 
about by the legislation are very simple 
and clear, and that they do not hurt 
anyone. They tell you they are innocent 
of any deception in the bill; that they 
have no ulterior motive concealed and 
hidden in the language of the bill. Well, 
let us look a little bit further into that 
as we go along. 

Last week my chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KeatinG] both told the House that it 
was not one of the primary purposes 
of this bill to deprive any person of a 
trial by jury when that person was 
charged with violating the election laws. 
Let us analyse the bill and remove the 
smokescreen and see what the picture 
really is when we search out all of the 
truth. The gentlemen from New York 
[Mr. CELLER and Mr, KeaTING] will, I þe- 
lieve, admit that under the present law 
it is a criminal offense to violate civil- 
rights legislation. If you violate those 
rights of another person or any of them, 
particularly their voting rights, then you 
have committed a crime under the law of 
the land today. In other words, today if 
a person is accused of violating the civil 
rights of another, he must be indicted 
by a grand jury and tried and convicted 
by a petit jury before he can be punished 
for such law violation. Now, they claim 
this bill simply says in such a case as 
this, although it is still a crime under the 
law and will be whether this bill passes 
or not, that they are simply transferring 
these cases that are now criminal cases 
from the criminal courts over to the civil 
of equity side of the court. That, I be- 
lieve, is their contention without any 
dispute—simply taking what is now a 
criminal act and transferring it over 
to the equity court where it can be tried 
without a jury. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I must most respectful- 
ly disagree with that conclusion. While 
it is true a violation of the right to vote is 
a crime, this bill does not seek to punish 
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any crime. This bill seeks to prevent the 
commission of a crime. In the first in- 
stance, where there is a crime, you have 
to show willful intent. In the second in- 
stance, when you are in an equity court, 
you do not have to show willfulness. 
You present the facts to a judge, which 
clearly indicates that a crime may have 
been committed. The judge issues an 
injunction. They are two different 
things, and they cannot be lumped to- 
gether in the way the distinguished 
gentlemen seeks to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It seems to 
me that the statement just made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
that certain things had to be proven in 
order to send a man to jail under the 
criminal law that do not have to be 
presented if you send him to jail under 
this law is an argument that it is easier 
to put a man in jail under the proposed 
law than it is under existing law. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comment. That is one of 
the reasons why I say they are trying to 
take away the jury trial. 

So, to restate what I have stated, this 
bill simply says, according to my friends, 
that any person charged with violating 
the election laws, although it is still con- 
sidered a crime—and it is a crime—will 
find his case transferred from the crim- 
inal court to the civil or equity side of 
the Federal court. Now, that is what 
they say would happen, and that is what 
happens. It simply takes the criminal 
case and puts it in the equity court. 
Then the Attorney General may do 
what? I am going to read from page 10 
of this bill itself, and tell you what the 
Attorney General may do if this bill is 
passed: 

The Attorney General may institute for 
the United States, or in- the name of the 
United States, a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for preventive relief, including 
an application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order. 


Now when you do that you have taken 
this man’s rights from him insofar as 
trial by jury is concerned. They say this 
transfer is an innocent act; that it does 
not mean very much when you transfer 
a case from the criminal court to a court 
of equity, but let us see what really hap- 
pens when that is done. What is the 
result of this transfer? In equity court 
you have no grand jury presentment, 
In equity court you have no right, and no 
one contends that you have the right, to 
be tried by 12 of your peers. So, when 
that so-called little innocent, innocuous 
transfer is made from the criminal court 
over to the equity court, the person 
charged has lost both of his rights that 
he would have had had he been tried 
in the criminal court. In other words, 
he no longer has the right to demand a 
presentment by a grand jury and a trial 
by a petit jury before he can be con- 
victed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Will the gentleman 
get me more time? 

Mr. CELLER. I will. 

Mr. ASHMORE, I yield. 
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Mr. CELLER. I have before me the 
South Carolina statute concerning con- 
tempt, civil and criminal contempt, and 
the contemner, one who violates a court 
order in your States, cannot have a trial 
by jury to determine his guilt or 
innocence. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Is the gentleman 
talking about the Federal law now? 
The bill we are debating applies to Fed- 
eral law, not State. 

Mr. CELLER. I have just mentioned 
the situation that exists in your own 
State. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Well, there are vari- 
ous situations that revolve around or 
could be connected with a trial for con- 
tempt of court. I do not know whether 
the statute you are referring to or the 
law you are referring to has to do with 
contempt of court in the presence of the 
court or not. That is another question. 
Nobody contends that a trial by jury 
should be had in a case of that kind. 

Mr. CELLER. Contempts in your 
State do not warrant a jury trial, when 
there is a violation. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Let us keep our mind 
on this bill here that we are considering 
now, the one the gentleman is trying to 
push through, the one he says is 
innocuous, mild and moderate, and does 
not lessen or reduce the rights of a man 
who is charged under the law. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman 
know of any equity proceedings brought 
by the United States where a trial by 
jury is granted? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes, and I will read 
it to the gentleman when I get to that 
part. 

If they are not trying to evade trial 
by jury what is the purpose of making 
the transfer from the criminal court to 
the equity court? I say, of course, that 
is the fundamental reason for making 
the transfer. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I do not yield for 
the moment. 

Mr. RIVERS. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, I say to him, do not yield 
to these people who are trying to knock 
you off the track. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I thank my friend 
for his advice. 

Moreover, my friend, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING], the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, when 
we were debating this matter in the Ju- 
diciary Committee, this question of the 
right of trial by jury, we hemmed them 
up into such a close corner, we came so 
near passing the amendment to grant 
the right of trial by jury, that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
said—pardon me for repeating the lan- 
guage he used: “If you do that you take 
the guts out of the bill,” and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
corroborated his statement. That to me 
was admitting what I am saying, that 
this is the essence of the legislation they 
want to pass, that this is one of the 
fundamental reasons why they want this 
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law passed, so a man charged with con- 
tempt under these circumstances cannot 
get a trial by jury. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Briefly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did I un- 
derstand the gentleman to state that 
this bill would in any manner permit 
the transfer of a criminal indictment in 
a Federal court over to the equity side? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Oh, no, no; you know 
better than that, Mr. Rocers, you know 
better than that, good lawyer that you 
are you know I did not say you could 
take a man who has been indicted for 
criminal contempt and try that indict- 
ment in equity. 

They are going to take him to equity 
before he is indicted; he never gets in- 
dicted; 18 grand jurors never pass on his 
case; 12 jurors, his peers and equals, - 
never pass on his case. They took that 
right away from him when they put his 
case in equity court; so the question 
never gets to his 12 peers or to the 18 
grand jurors, and he cannot have the 
protection that the Constitution and 
statutes of this land grants to those 
charged with crime. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further 
on that point? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Briefly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No; no 
criminal indictment has been returned. 
He is charged with no crime. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes. When you vio- 
late the order of a judge, the injunc- 
tion of a court, you are committing a 
crime in those cases where the law 
makes it a crime, for instance, when you 
violate the election law that is a crime. 
The gentleman knows that, does he not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. ASHMORE. The gentleman does 
not know that. The gentleman had 
better read his Constitution and the 
United States Code of laws. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. ASHMORE. If I can get some 
more time. 

Mr. CELLER. I will yield the gentle- 
man more time. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Colorado, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Prior to 
the time when injunction is granted— 
the gentleman is familiar with the civil 
procedures of the Federal court where 
it is the duty and obligation of the 
United States marshal to serve the sum- 
mons or subpena to the individual, call- 
ing him into court; the gentleman is 
familiar with that, is he not? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And does 
not the gentleman know that once a man 
is subpenaed into court the judge has 
his opportunity to pass on the question 
of whether or not an injunction should 
be granted or denied? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I am not talking 
about injunctions. I will get to that in 
a few moments. I am not contending 
that you ought to have a jury trial to 
determine whether or not an injunction 
is going to be granted. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But in 
order to get before the court on con- 
tempt of an injunction the court must 
first have jurisdiction. The gentleman 
knows that, 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes. This bill gives 
the jurisdiction to the court. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And 
where the jurisdiction is granted the 
person is then summoned to court and 
to show whether or not an injunction 
should be granted against him. Now, 
that is the procedure that is to be fol- 
lowed long before he will ever be cited 
for contempt. Is not that true? 

Mr. ASHMORE. ‘That is true; yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All right; 
once he is in court he is apprised of 
what his duties and responsibilities are, 
for instance, say it is an election official 
of a State or any other official who is 
accused and has responsibilities outlined 
in the injunction. 

If he does not follow the court’s order 
in the matter, does the gentleman feel 
that the court then should be relieved of 
the responsibility of enforcing its order 
and pass it over to 12 men? 

Mr. ASHMORE. No; I do not claim 
that he should be relieved from enforc- 
ing the order; but if a man is going to 
be charged with violating that injunc- 
tion and brought up before the court, 
I say that the judge should not act as 
a prosecutor, sit as a judge hearing the 
evidence and determining the facts, and 
then turn around and sentence the same 
man that he passes judgment on who is 
accused of violating his, the judge’s own 
order. Twelve jurors should pass on that 
and that is the general custom under the 
Federallaw. They have the right to pass 
on that not in injunctions, but in con- 
tempt charges. The gentleman knows 
the difference. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. ‘The point 
I am trying to emphasize is this: In 
order for a citation for contempt to 
issue there must first be an order based 
upon some evidence. Certainly after the 
court has heard the evidence and has 
entered the order, and then if a citation 
for contempt is thereafter issued, there 
is a procedure, that the gentleman is well 
aware of, which would require affidavits 
and proof to the court before he would 
enter any order for contempt; is that not 
true? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, does 
the gentleman agree that the courts 
should be put in the position of enforc- 
ing their own orders? 

Mr. ASHMORE. In certain cases, yes, 
when the contempt occurs in the pres- 
ence of the court. What about the many 
cases where this Congress said there 
should be a trial by jury in a charge of 
contempt growing out of certain cases; 
for instance, labor law violations, which 
is the same situation as you have here? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, What vi- 
olations? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Injunctions grow- 
ing out of violations of labor laws. What 
is the difference between that and a con- 
tempt growing out of the violation of a 
voting law? ‘They both involve human 
rights, one the right to work, the other 
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the right to vote. Can the gentleman 
make any distinction there? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Why should they 
not be on the same parallel? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. For the 
Same reason that if you are going to 
enforce amendments 13, 14 and 15 of the 
Constitution of the United States, you 
have got to put it within the control of 
the courts. ; 

Mr. ASHMORE. Let me ask the 
gentleman this question: If you were 
charged with contempt of court growing 
out of an injunction in connection with 
another person’s voting rights, would 
you want a trial by jury? Now answer 
yes or no, answer the categorical ques- 
tion, yes or no. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If I had 
been summoned—— 

Mr. ASHMORE. The gentleman is 
not answering the question yes or no. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The an- 
swer would be no, and let me explain the 
reason why. If I was an election official 
in the State of South Carolina or of any 
other State and I were called into Fed- 
eral Court and the question of what I 
should do or not do as it results in dis- 
crimination because of race, color or 
creed, and a court order was entered 
which enjoined me from doing certain 
things, then if I went out and deliber- 
ately violated that court order, does not 
the gentleman think I am subject to 
punishment for violating a court order? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes, if you will come 
in and plead guilty to violating the court 
order. But what if you said you did 
not violate it, you denied the charge, 
then it is a question of fact for the jury 
to decide. Who should decide questions 
of fact but 12 of your peers? You know 
you would rather have 12 men decide 
that question than a court who would 
have the power to bring you in and 
charge that you are in contempt of 
court. He thinks you are in contempt 
or he never would have ordered you to 
come in and show cause why you are not 
in contempt of court. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then your 
first position is that you are going be- 
fore a prejudiced judge? 

Mr. ASHMORE. He can be preju- 
diced. I do not say they are all preju- 
diced. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 

leman is familiar with the Federal pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I will say it is more 
likely and more human for one man to 
be prejudiced than it is for 12 men to 
be prejudiced. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman feel that the judge who is 
appointed for a particular district will 
be more prejudiced than 12 men who 
may live in that district? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Why, of course. He 
may not even come from the district. I 
know of some who do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would like to 
know, by reason of the fact that my col- 
league is such an able and such a care- 
ful lawyer, whether or not I correctly 
understood his statement that if the 
United States of America were a party 
plaintiff in a case involving a violation 
of the law under the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the defendant was ordered to do 
something, which he did not do, and 
then was cited for contempt of court, 
that the person would be entitled to a 
trial by jury. 

Mr. ASHMORE. That is my under- 
standing, yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am of the opin- 
ion that that is not the law, and I will 
state it positively. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Excuse me. Did the 
gentleman say Taft-Hartley or Norris- 
La Guardia? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Taft-Hartley or 
even the Norris-LaGuardia Act, if the 
United States were a party plaintiff. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Oh, no. If the 
United States was a party plaintiff, he 
does not get a trial by jury in either 
case. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. And he has not 
been entitled to a trial by jury under 
those conditions since 1935, or before 
that, ever, has he? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I do not think he 
ever was where the United States Gov- 
ernment was the party plaintiff, and 
that is the reason I say they put the 
language in this bill which makes the 
United States Government a party 
plaintiff, which I am trying to lead up 
to, so as to keep a man from getting a 
trial by jury. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is not the 
reason. 

Mr. ASHMORE. But the gentleman 
will admit, if they take this bill with 
that language in there and institute a 
suit “for the United States’—and I am 
reading from the bill—‘or in the name 
of the United States,’ you will admit 
and agree with me that then he cannot 
and will not get a trial by jury. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I certainly agree 
with what the gentleman stated. And 
if the gentleman desires more time, we 
will provide every reasonable amount of 
time so that we can get to the heart of 
this very difficult technical question. 

At the risk of repetition, I want to 
again ask this question: Is it not your 
understanding and belief that whenever 
the United States Government is a party 
plaintiff under the labor laws of this 
country, which have been in effect since 
1935 and before, that in such a case as 
we have been describing a person cited 
for contempt is not entitled to a trial by 
jury? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Correct, sir. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. All right. Now 
we have established that point, and it is 
so important. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to say, as has 
so ably been pointed out by-our col- 
league the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Rocers], that in the first instance 
a suit must be brought against a defend- 
ant. All witnesses he desires to call in 
his behalf he may call; a court of equity 
must make a finding of fact and law and 
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enter a decree which—and I quote from 
the Rules of Civil Procedure—shall be 
specific in terms and shall describe in 
detail that which he is required to do 
before he may even be cited for con- 
tempt. And even then he may appeal 
to the United States Court of Appeals 
if the order or decree, in his opinion, 
was improperly entered. That proce- 
dure has been followed, in effect, in ac- 
cordance with Anglo-Saxon and Ameri- 
can jurisprudence in equity cases for 
more than half a thousand years. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Briefly. 

Mr. FORRESTER. The gentleman 
did not say it, but I want to say it. I 
want to say that the Norris-La Guardia 
Act makes no exception whatsoever as 
to a jury trial even when the United 
States is a party. And I refer the gen- 
tleman to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
when that bill was on the floor of this 
House in 1932, where the gentleman, 
Mr. Blanton, offered an amendment to 
that effect and it was defeated by a vote 
of 127 to 22. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had several other matters I had 
intended to touch on, but we have taken 
up so much time discussing this point 
that I am going to hurry on and not use 
all of the items in my notes. 

The proponents of this legislation, as 
I knew they would, deny that this change, 
this transfer is for the purpose primarily 
of taking a defendant’s case out of the 
criminal courts and thus avoiding a trial 
by jury. They say that is not the pur- 
pose; at least they indicate that, and 
some of them have said that on the floor 
last week. They say the purpose is this: 
We want to get it in equity court so we 
can get an injunction and stop the crime 
before it happens. 

I grant that that is one of the things 
they say, that they have no intention 
of avoiding the trial by jury. But the 
thing they do would avoid a trial by 
jury. It sounds all right, Mr. Chairman, 
until you analyze it and you see what 
they are really doing to the man charged 
with this law violation. So, for the sake 
of argument, let us admit that an in- 
junction should be granted in certain 
cases when the facts justify it. 

In order to get an injunction, you have 
a hearing in the judge’s office. The per- 
son complaining would write out a state- 
ment saying that, “I have been intimi- 
dated in some manner with reference 
to my voting rights. I have been coerced. 
I have been threatened. I have been 
mistreated and told that if I would vote 
a certain way or if I did not vote a cer- 
tain way, such-and-such a thing would 
happen to me.” The hearing takes place 
before the judge and before the district 
attorney; before the complaining party 
and his lawyer, if he has one, and before 
the accused or the defendant and his 
lawyer, if he has one, and before wit- 
nesses, if there are any witnesses to be 
heard. 

As I stated a few moments ago to my 
friend and chairman, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], I do not 
say that there should be a jury at that 
hearing. The law has never said that 
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you should have a jury on the question 
of an injunction. We do not demand one 
at that stage. So those who have been 
thinking that we want a jury to deter- 
mine whether or not an injunction is 
going to be granted may just forget it. 
Nobody claims that and nobody wants 
that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. And again I should 
like to say that we shall be happy to yield 
as much time as we take by these inter- 
ruptions. We are very happy the gen- 
tleman is always so courteous. 

The injunction about which the gen- 
tleman is now talking is a preliminary 
injunction, is it not? 

Mr. ASHMORE. It usually comes in 
that manner, but it could be a perma- 
nent injunction. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. And in most cases 
without any notice whatsoever; is that 
right? 

Mr. ASHMORE. He just sends out a 
subpena telling John Jones to come in 
Monday morning at 10 o’clock and show 
cause why he should not be enjoined 
from doing so-and-so. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. And that is usu- 
ally a preliminary injunction? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Well, I think so. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Which, under the 
rules of the Federal court, remains in 
effect not to exceed 10 days unless it is 
extended by consent of the parties or 
by good cause shown by the plaintiff, in 
this case the United States Government. 

Will not the gentleman admit to the 
Committee that during this time there 
just would not be any citation for con- 
tempt, during the period of the prelimi- 
nary or temporary injunction? And if 
there were a citation for contempt, would 
not the gentleman tell the Committee 
that there would certainly be complete 
opportunity for the defendant, under 
the Rules of Civil Procedure, to defend 
himself with every witness and to any 
reasonable length to show that he was 
not in contempt of the court for violat- 
ing the decree which had been issued? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Of course, he could 
present witnesses and defend himself. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Further, would 
the distinguished gentleman from our 
committee agree that in most instances 
this injunctive relief would be sought to 
prevent that which would be unlawful 
before the overt act was committed? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes; that is one pur- 
pose of the bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is not that one of 
the best approaches known to the law 
of man, not only in the Anglo-Saxon 
system of jurisprudence but in all other 
systems? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I agree with the 
gentleman, if that is the extent of his 
question, that injunctive relief is for the 
purpose of preventing an act from hap- 
pening before it does happen. As I 
stated a few moments ago, I agree with 
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the contention of those of you who say 
that that is one of the purposes, but I 
say that that is not the entire purpose of 
the bill and that is not the fundamental 
purpose that we object to so strenuously. 

Last week one of the Members, I be- 
lieve it was my colleague from California 
[Mr. HILLInGs], made an argument that 
impressed some of the Members, I am 
sure, because I could tell from the reac- 
tions of the Members, and from the 
questions that were raised. One of the 
things he said was that time is of the 
essence in a matter of this nature. I 
agree with you that time is of the essence 
when you are trying to stop a crime 
before it happens. But the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HILLINGS] left the 
impression, whether intentionally or not, 
upon many of us that the issuance of an 
injunction would be delayed if a jury- 
trial guaranty is put in this bill as we 
are demanding and fighting so hard for. 
I contend that that is not correct. The 
jury trial does not come into the picture 
at all at the time and at the moment 
when the injunction is being considered, 
that is, the decision as to whether or not 
it shall be granted. I think all lawyers 
will agree with me on that. 

I would cite you this example of where 
time may be of the essence but where it 
does not affect the jury trial for con- 
tempt. I cite you the Clinton, Tenn., 
case. There the judge issued an injunc- 
tion which covered the whole town, vil- 
lage, and everybody around and about, 
ordering that they not do certain things. 
The injunction was issued. It was in ef- 
fect. Some time later 16 people were 
charged with violating that injunction, 
and it was said, “You are in contempt 
of court.” The judge in so many words 
charged them with being in contempt of 
court for violating his injunction. The 
injunction still stands, but those 16 peo- 
ple have not as yet been tried for con- 
tempt of court. They have been granted 
a trial by jury at the will and pleasure of 
the court, but if this law, the bill we are 
now considering, had been in effect, with 
this language in here which says that 
the action must be brought in the name 
of the United States, and for and on be- 
half of the United States, they would 
not, and could not, have gotten a trial 
by jury. The point I particularly wanted 
to make there was as to the time ele- 
ment. The injunction was granted. It 
is still in effect, as far as I know. It was 
granted last September, and no jury trial 
was asked for. No one expected a jury 
trial under these circumstances. The 
people who were accused of violating the 
injunction a few days later now say, “We 
have a right for 12 jurors to pass on the 
evidence and to conclude whether or not 
we did violate the injunction, whether 
we did what the judge told us not to do.” 
Whether we are in contempt of court. 
That is where the jury trial comes in. 
That is the only place we have ever 
asked for it, and that is the only place 
that anyone opposed to this legislation 
expects it to be granted. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to my chair- 
man if he will give me more time. 

Mr. CELLER. In that case, that is, 
the case of Joheather McSwain et al. 
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against County Board of Education of 
Anderson County, Tenn. et al., it was a 
private suit. This was not a suit by a 
Federal official or anybody connected 
with the Federal Government. Certain 
individuals were suing, and it is interest- 
ing to note that a jury trial has been 
ordered. It is also interesting to note 
that part of the injunction is as follows: 

Ordered, decreed by the court that the 
aforementioned persons, their agents, serv- 
ants, representatives, and attorney and all 
other persons who are acting or may act in 
concert with them be and they are hereby 
enjoined. 


So the burden of proof is to show that 
they were all acting in concert. But the 
important thing to note is that this was 
not a case brought by either the State 
government or the Federal Government 
or the Attorney General. This was a 
private suit brought against the county 
board of education of that particular 
county. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes, and Mr. Chair- 
man, these will be private suits if John 
Smith charges Sam Brown with violating 
his election law rights and voting rights. 
The suit will be brought in his name, if 
you take this language out of this bill, 
which I am challenging you to do. If 
you take it out, then a suit can be 
brought by one person against another 
and it will not make the United States 
Government a party plaintiff. If you do 
make the Federal Government a party 
plaintiff, then the great Government of 
this country, being a party plaintiff, the 
individual has no chance of a trial by 
jury. In the case in Tennessee, which 
you are speaking of and of which Iam 
speaking, the United States Government 
was not a party plaintiff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to yield 5 minutes to the gentleman, 
if he desires additional time. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. I merely want to ask 
the gentleman if that horrible illustra- 
tion, which the gentleman just referred 
to which took place in Clinton, Tenn., 
was not exactly the type of situation that 
brought about the passage of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. 

Mr. ASHMORE. It certainly was. 

Mr. BARDEN. And at that time the 
distinguished chairman here of the 
Committee on the Judiciary fought val- 
iantly to protect the right of trial by 
jury. 

Mr. ASHMORE. He was against a 
blanket injunction and was in favor of a 
trial by jury at that time. 

Mr. BARDEN. Exactly. 

Mr. ASHMORE. And I want my 
chairman to vote today the same as he 
did when we were considering the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. I cannot under- 
stand why he has changed his mind to 
save my life. I stand for a trial by jury 
in both cases. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a comment. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would like, when 
this matter comes to a vote either in 
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committee or before the House, that the 
vote not be on the basis of the emotion 
which is engendered when a labor bill is 
up before the House or, on the other 
hand, the emotion that is engendered 
when a civil rights bill is up before the 
House. I do hope the members of the 
committee or the Members of the House, 
as the case may be, will vote in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon and American jurisprudence. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I certainly agree 
with the remarks of my colleague. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. LOSER. I want to express my ap- 
preciation of the statement made by the 
gentleman on the other side, that the 
Members of the House, when they come 
to vote on this all-important measure 
will realize that we are dealing with a 
precious right afforded us under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Even a sacred right. 

Mr. LOSER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question. I believe the 
gentleman made the statement that ex- 
cept for the fact that this bill provides 
the United States shall be made a party 
that there will be a jury trial upon the 
request of the accused, provided the con- 
tempt is a criminal contempt and it is a 
violation either of Federal law or State 
law. 

Mr. ASHMORE. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. LOSER. That is the law at the 
present time and it has been the law un- 
der the laws of the United States for 
more than 40 years. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOSER. A jury trial in criminal 
contempt cases is provided as long as the 
United States Government is not- a 
party. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes, sir; the gentle- 
man has clarified that point very well 
indeed. 

Mr. LOSER. Then, again, is it not, if 
I may ask this further question, is it not 
a fact that in this bill there has been 
inserted language making the United 
States a party in order to deprive per- 
sons charged with criminal contempt. 
their right to a trial by jury; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. ASHMORE. . The gentleman is 
correct. That is what I intended to say 
and I thank the gentleman for clarifying 
what I was trying to say. 

Mr. LOSER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Iryield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Loser] correctly points 
out that this is a sacred right. If the 
gentleman will permit me, I would like 
to read from a United States Supreme 
Court decision, something which is also 
a sacred right. I read from the case of 
Smith against Allwright, in which the 
Court said: 

The United States is a constitutional 
democracy. Its organic law grants to all citi- 
zens a right to participate in the choice of 
elected officials without restriction by any 
State because of race. This grant to the peo- 
ple of the opportunity for choice is not to 
be nullified by a State through casting its 
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electoral process in a form which permits a 
private organization to practice racial dis- 
crimination in the election. Constitutional 
rights would be of little value if they could 


be thus indirectly denied. 


Mr. ASHMORE. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. YATES: That is a right which is 
more particular in this bill than the 
right of trial by jury. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. That same thing about 
which the gentleman is asking is now 
protected, because everybody recognizes 
the Allwright case is the law and is pro- 
tected by the statutes of this country. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Lest there be some 
misunderstanding of what my position 
is going to be, I will clarify it right now. 
Unless there are factors that develop 
that I cannot think of at this time, fac- 
tual developments and constitutional de- 
velopments, I am not going to support 
an amendment to provide for a trial by 
jury, to determine whether or not a de- 
fendant in such a case has violated an 
order or decree of court, in which the 
United States is the party plaintiff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
ASHMORE] has again expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I appreciate what 
one of our colleagues said after I had 
said something about the test that I 
wished would be applied here. 

I cannot agree with the statement that 
the Constitution of the United States 
guaranteed a trial by jury in such cases. 
It is my studied judgment that the Con- 
stitution of the United States did not 
provide for a trial by jury in this kind 
of an equity case, whether the suit was 
brought by an individual or whether it 
was by the Government. 

Mr. ASHMORE. If I may interrupt. 
That was a criminal case, and in this 
case they are trying to make it equity, 
so that they will not get a trial by jury. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. But the case in 
chief, out of which a contempt could 
occur, is still an equity case, which has 
long been chartered in the kind of juris- 
prudence I have been talking about. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Of course, it grew out 
of an equity case, but it is a criminal 
case. 

Trial by jury would not in any respect 
interfere with the prevention of a wrong 
before it occurs. If a person is charged with 
the violation of an order or injunction that 
a judge has handed down, then he would 
be charged with contempt of court. 


That is where we say the right by trial 
by jury comes in, for many reasons, but 
particularly for this one. I refer to 
section 3691 of the United States Code, 
title 18, which is entitled: 

Jury trial of criminal contempt: Whenever 
a contempt charge shall consist in willful 
disobedience of any lawful restraining proc- 
ess, order, ruie, decree, or command of any 
district court of the United States by the 
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doing of or omitting to do any act or thing 
in violation thereof, the act or thing done or 
omitted also constitutes a criminal offense, 
under any act of Congress, or under the laws 
-of any State in which it was done or omitted, 
the accused, the defendant upon demand 
therefor, shall be entitled to trial by jury. 


That is the law of the land. The 
United States Code is the lawyer’s bible. 
I am reading from it. You cannot get 
‘around it: “Which trial by jury shall 
conform as near as may be to the practice 
in criminal cases.” 

Now, here is where the gimmick comes 
that was referred to by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs] the other 
Gay, here is where they have rigged the 
law: 

This bill— 


This section says— 


Shall not apply to contempt committed in 
tthe presence of the court. 


Of course not; no lawyer would con- 
‘tend that— 


Or so near thereto as to obstruct the ad- 
ministration of justice. 


Of course, that is axiomatic. 

Nor to contempts committed in disobedi- 
ence of any law, writ, process, order, rule, 
decree, or command entered in any suit or 
action. 


I call the attention of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] to this: 

Trial by jury shall not be granted when 
the action is brought or prosecuted in the 
mame of or on behaif of the United States 
Government. 


Now, let us turn to page 10 of the bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. So there may be 
no misunderstanding of what I said 
about the basic and constitutional law 
of the land, and notwithstanding section 
3691 of title 18 of the Code of the United 
- States which the gentleman has read, I 
repeat the statement I made, that there 
is no fundamental guaranty of a trial by 
jury in this kind of case by the Consti- 
tution of the United States.. This is stat- 
utory law with which I have no quarrel if 
it be understood that that is the case. 

Mr. ASHMORE. It is the law, is it not, 
Mr. McCULLOCH? 

Mr.McCULLOCH. It is the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
would like to read to the gentleman from 
article III of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes; but read it to 
the gentleman from Ohio; he is the one 
who needs it; he is confused; Iam not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I read: 

The trial of all crimes except in cases of 
impeachment shall be by jury; and such trial 
shall be held in the States where the said 
crimes shall have been committed; but when 
not committed within any State, the trial 


Mr. 
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shall be at such place or places as the Con- 
gress may by law have directed. 


I leave it to the gentleman’s judgment 
whether article III makes any exception 
to the right of trial by jury in any crim- 
inal case. 

Mr. ASHMORE. It does not in my 
way of thinking. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Notwithstanding 
the section that has been read, I leave 
judgment of the constitutional question 
and the statement that I made to a time 
when there is less emotion than there is 
on this particular question right now, 
and the kind of case especially for pre- 
ventive injunctive relief. That was not 
defined as a crime, nor is it of that 
nature. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
challenge the gentleman or anyone else 
to show me any exception made in the 
United States Constitution to the right 
of a trial by a jury of his peers of any 
person accused in a criminal case. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If the gentleman 
will yield further. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I reply again by 
saying that the case which we just dis- 
cussed is not a criminal case. 

I can join with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Mississippi in making such 
statement any time; but that is not at 
point here. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I will yield if the 
gentleman will give me sufficient time 
to complete my statement. 

Mr. KEATING. I will give the gen- 
tleman additional time. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Let us see what 
there is in the Constitution in addition 
to what the gentleman from Ohio said. 
It provides that in a criminal case or in 
a civil case where the amount involved 
is over $20 the defendant shall have the 
right to trial by jury. 

At the time the Constitution was 
adopted, it was well established in the 
common law, which we adopted here, 
the difference between suits at law and 
suits in equity. In suits in equity there 
was never a right to a jury trial. 

We are dealing with suits in equity for 
injunctions to restrain crimes, or to re- 
strain acts which are wrong, whether 
they are criminal or otherwise. The 
courts have repeatedly held, in a case 
such as this, that a defendant is not en- 
titled to a jury trial. There is not even 
a claim here on the part of the jury trial 
proponents that there is any constitu- 
tional right to a jury trial. 

It has been consistently held by the 
courts that because of this distinction 
between suits in law and equity, the con- 
stitutional provision relating to a jury 
trial does not apply to an injunction 
suit resulting in defiance of the court’s 
order, and consequently a contempt. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. By what right, by what 
stretch of the imagination—I am not 
talking about common law, I am talking 
about the constitutional law of this 
country—have you or anyone the right 
to put a man in jail if he has not com- 
mitted any crime? We have abolished 
putting him in jail for debt. Then you 
say you will put him in jail for equity. 


‘When you put him in jail, Mr. Chair- 


man, heisin jail. You can interpret that 
in any way you want. But if he has not 
committed a crime what business is he 
doing in jail? I refer you respectfully 
to the third article of the Constitution. 
I refer you to that most respectfully. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Iryield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The punishment 
is for the violation of an order, if there 
be a violation. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is not the law to- 
day. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It is the law. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is not the law 
today. You want to write in here some- 
thing making the United States a party 
to the original case, like in a criminal 
case. Then you got him. You have 
him then. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I want to say that 
even in South Carolina, the home State 
of my good friend I am advised there is 
no provision for trial by jury and you 
cannot have a trial by jury if a person 
is cited for contempt for violating the 
decree of a court of equity. I would be 
glad-to be corrected if I have been im- 
properly advised as to the law of the 
State of South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. We are not talking 
about the law of South Carolina. We 
are talking about the law that you want 
to put on the books here to let a Federal 
judge try him, a Federal judge who is 
looking for promotion to the Court of 
Appeals and from there he is looking for 
promotion to the United States Supreme 
Court. We want to get away from that. 
We want to let a man be tried by a 
jury of his peers before you incarcerate 
him’ in that jail where you have the 
judge, and jury and the man with the 
key to the jail. We do not believe in 
that. 3 

Mr. McCULLOUGH. I am pleased 
that this argument should come from 
my very, very good friend, a distin- 
guished and able gentleman [Mr. 
Rivers! from that great States’ right 
State of South Carolina. I am willing 
to forego any further request for further 
time on this particular question. 

Mr. RIVERS. The gentleman knows 
I have great affection for him and I 
would never impugn his motives, but I 
say to him when a man is in jail, he is 
in jail. You try to get him out under 
this injunction relief and I will eat your 
hat. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. LOSER. I am wondering if the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio will 
yield a minute to me 

Mr. ASHMORE, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LOSER. I just did not want to 
be misunderstood in my discussion here 
with reference to a trial by jury. I thor- 
oughly understand that in equity there 
is no right to a trial by jury as a matter 
of right in contempt cases. But, does 
not the gentleman from Ohio agree that 
the Norris-La Guardia Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act are wholly immaterial and 
collateral and shed no light on the ques- 
tion that is now before the House for 
determination? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I think generally 
one might say yes. 

Mr. LOSER. You say that is a correct 
statement, do you not? : 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Generally, that is 
a correct statement, except as to give a 
backdrop to many other things that 
have been injected into this discussion. 

Mr. LOSER. Well, there is no back- 
drop about it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Well, I would not 
agree to the gentleman’s statement if it 
is unequivocal. 

Mr. LOSER. Well, what is the excep- 
tion, please? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I said whenever 
the United States of America is a party 
plaintiff in a suit growing out of such a 
violation. 

Mr. LOSER. Mentioning the United 
States is the point I wanted to bring up. 
You will agree, I believe, that under sec- 
tion 3691 of the United States Code, 
title XVIII, in contempt cases the ac- 
cused is entitled to a jury trial upon his 
request provided the contempt is a 
criminal contempt and the act com- 
plained of is a violation either of the 
State law or the Federal law and the 
United States is not a party. You agree 
to that? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. You say that the 
United States is a party? 

Mr. LOSER. Is not a party, I said. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Why, certainly, 
because we are talking about a case here 
where the United States is a party. 

Mr. LOSER. So, section 3691 of the 
United States Code presently is the law. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Where the suit is 
between private individuals. $ 

Mr. LOSER. Do you agree I made a 
correct statement of the law? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Well, as a matter 
of fact, I am adyised that there are no 
such cases under the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. 

Mr. LOSER. Now, would the gentle- 
man answer that question? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes, if the gentle- 
man will not interrupt me when I am 
answering. 

Mr. LOSER. All right, sir. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In the first place, 
I know of no such cases under the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act which you described, 
and I do not say that to try to avoid an 
answer to your question. I am giving 
you a factual answer. If anyone does 
know of any case which would answer 
your question contrary to any inference 
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I may have left, I would be very happy 
if they would say so. 

Again at the risk of repetition, when- 
ever the United States of America is a 
party plaintiff in any of these suits 
growing out of labor legislation, cer- 
tainly since 1935, if not always before, 
there has been no provision, to my 
knowledge, for a trial by jury on a cita- 
tion for contempt for violation of a de- 
cree in equity. Now, members of the 
committee, I just cannot make a state- 
ment that is plainer than that. I am 
sure that every lawyer in the committee 
and most, if not all, of the laymen of the 
committee will understand that state- 
ment. 

Mr. LOSER. The gentleman from 
Ohio has failed completely and miser- 
ably to answer my question. I am won- 
dering if the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keratine] would 
give us a categorical answer to the ques- 
tion propounded. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I will be very glad to 
deal with this Norris-La Guardia ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LOSER. I am not inquiring 
about any labor law. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman has 
asked what, if any, bearing that has on 
this matter here, and the bearing is 
only this, that it has been contended for 
some months, since this issue arose, that 
there is a right to a jury trial in cases 
involving labor disputes. And, it has 
been asked, what is there about defend- 
ants in such cases that is any more 
sacrosanct than the election officials who 
might possibly violate an order here and 
be brought to book? 

That is a reasonable question and the 
answer to it is that there is no right to 
a jury trial in labor disputes today. 
There has not been, not only since the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but since the Wagner 
Act, any right to a jury trial in cases 
involving labor disputes. 

I cited in my remarks the other day 
a case so holding, and I have here a very 
helpful analysis, which I want to put in 
later in the day, from the brief of the 
National Labor Relations Board in that 
case. There they dealt squarely with 
the question of whether there was a 
right to a jury trial. It was held in that 
case that there was no right, and that is 
the only case that has come to my at- 
tention. 

I recently propounded an inquiry to 
the National Labor Relations Board as 
to why the question had not been raised 
more frequently. They explained to me 
that all of the lawyers dealing with such 
disputes, the defendants’ lawyers repre- 
senting unions, understand now and 
agree that there is no right to a jury 
trial in such cases. 

It is only in that connection that the 
question has arisen. Otherwise, if the 
contention of the proponents of the jury 
trial amendment were correct, there 
would be one situation where, in our 
Federal jurisprudence, there was a right 
to a jury trial today. It does not exist. 
It does not exist when a businessman is 
brought to book under the antitrust 
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laws. It does not exist in any other field 
of Federal jurisprudence. My position 
is, why should we single out this partic- 
ular legislation to put into our Federal 
jurisprudence something which has 
never been there before? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
ASHMORE] has again expired. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from South Carolina will 
yield further, I enjoyed. the discourse of 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEATING] on the labor law, 
but I was inquiring about civil law, and 
not the labor law. I only inquired 
whether or not an accused charged with 
contempt was entitled to a jury trial 
under the law of the United States, sec- 
tion 3691, when the charge is a criminal 
contempt and the act is a violation either 
of State law or Federal law, and the 
United States is not a party. Is he 
entitled to a jury trial in that type of 
case? 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that there cannot be any such 
type of case, so I cannot answer the 
question. There could not possibly be 
any such case under the Norris- 
La Guardia Act today. 

Mr. LOSER. I am not talking about 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. Iam talking 
about some fellow charged with violat- 
ing the election laws and an injunction 
has been issued in the Federal court. I 
have made a correct statement of the 
law, Mr. Chairman, and I defy any 
Member of the Congress to dispute that. 
It is-indisputable. It is the question 
that was very ably debated by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, what 
the gentleman has stated is correct, 
where the United States is not a party; 
in other words, where the contemner, 
the man who violates the injunction, is 
also guilty of a crime of the State or of 
the Federal Government, he is then en- 
titled to a jury trial. But that is not the 
case where the Government brings the 
suit or the Government is a party. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. When it is all said and 
done, and following the statements of 
the two distinguished gentlemen from 
New York, the fact remains that this 
bill was drawn purposely to avoid a jury 
trial, was it not? 

Mr. ASHMORE. That is what I have 
been contending in the hour or more I 
have been up here. 

Mr. LOSER. If the gentleman from 
South Carolina will let me make this 
concluding statement, I want to express 
to the very distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
my thanks for having categorically an- 
swered my question, when there has been 
so much evasion on the other side. I 
thank him so much. 
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Mr. ASHMORE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Tennessee for his contribu- 
tion. 

Regardless of what the opponents of 
my contention say, about the right of 
jury trial being guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution, let me remind you that article 
ILI of the Constitution has been read 
and it does grant a jury trial. Also the 
United States Code which I hold in my 
hand, in section 3691 provides for trial 
by jury in contempt cases. This code 
is the lawyers bible. It is in there in 
plain language. Every man who is 
charged with committing a criminal 
contempt shall have a jury trial unless 
the United States Government is a party 
plaintiff to the action. I contend that 
this language, “The Attorney General 
may institute for the United States, or 
in the name of the United States, a civil 
action,’ if kept in the bill, does take 
away from a man the right of trial by 
jury, guaranteed by United States Con- 
stitution and section 3691, United States 
Code. Therefore, I challenge my friend, 
the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. 
CELLER, and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Mr. KEATING, to strike these 12 words 
from this bill, if that is not the main, 
fundamental, basic reason for putting 
them in the bill. Take out those 12 
words, “for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States.” It will not 
keep you from getting an injunction and 
it will not interfere with the time ele- 
ment. It will just prove that a man 
charged with a violation of an injunc- 
tion can have the right of trial by jury. 
If you want to do what you say you 
mean, if you are sincere, I say strike 
those words out. If you do not strike 
them out, I say, as Emerson said, “The 
things you do speak so loud that I can- 
not hear what you say.” 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
fully conscious of the fact that this is an 
emotional issue. In the minds of those 
who support this bill, all who oppose it 
will be cataloged as segregationists and 
promoters of racial and religious dis- 
crimination. Further, that any Member 
from Texas who opposes will hereafter 
be denominated as a “reactionary south- 
erner.” However, I cannot refrain from 
Speaking at this time. 

The easy course for me would be to 
remain silent and vote on this bill. The 
hard course is the one I am taking. I 
do so because of a very deep personal 
feeling that this legislation is contrary 
to the letter, spirit, and intent of the 
Constitution I have sworn to support 
and defend. I am equally convinced 
that this proposal will aggravate, rather 
than eliminate, the condition which 
confronts us. 


LEGISLATION WILL AGGRAVATE CONDITION 


Texas has been my home ali of my life. 
Fortunately, my city of San Antonio has 
throughout the years been remarkably 
free of ill will generated by religious or 
racial differences. Unfortunately, some 
years past this was not true in some 
other parts of Texas. Too well do I re- 
member the days during the early 1920’s 
when the Ku Klux Klan achieved a de- 
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gree of ascendancy. ‘Those were dark 
days for many in Texas. Based upon 
prejudice against Negroes, Catholics, 
Jews, and the foreign born, it seemed for 
a time that organization would accom- 
plish its nefarious purpose. In many 
areas all but their membership were 
driven from public office, public employ- 
ment, and even private employment. 
Threatening parades of men wearing 
masks, burning crosses, floggings, and 
murders were rampant. 

Who put a stop to Ku Klux Klan as- 
cendancy in Texas and the South? I 
assure you the objects of their prejudice 
did not do it. The decent native born 
white Protestants of Texas and the 
South did. They were the only ones who 
could have done it. The majority of 
them being of good will, right triumphed. 
The influence of the Ku Klux Klan was 
broken. ‘They were driven from their 
parades, their murderers and floggers 
were convicted. They were isolated to 
the pastures. They lost their respect- 
ability. 

No legislation accomplished that. No 
injunctions, no trials for contempt of 
court could have accomplished it. 

We, in Texas, thought that religious 
prejudice had been eliminated for all 
time. But then, as today, the politicians 
intervened to revive it. Al Smith was 
nominated by the Democrats in 1928. 
Religious prejudice then had its greatest 
day in the South and other places. The 
purveyors of hate who had been run out, 
who had lost their respectability, were 
brought back to positions of influence. 
For whose benefit? For the benefit of 
the Republican candidate for President 
of the United States. I would like to ask 
those members of the minority party 
who bleed here today about discrimina- 
tion and prejudices: Where were you in 
19282 When I was being beaten over the 
head in 1928, where was the great Re- 
publican Party which is so solicitous for 
minorities? You know where you were. 
You were sitting back with great satis- 
faction profiting by my discomfort. 

Prejudice was then in its greatest as- 
cendancy. It then looked as if it couid 
never be dislodged again. As I have 
said, the majority of Americans are peo~ 
ple of good will. The campaign of hate 
and prejudice of 1928 brought a con- 
sciousness of the injustice of the situa- 
tion to many people of good will. A re- 
action began which condemned the pur- 
veyors of ill will to oblivion. There fol- 
lowed in Texas a long period in which 
prejudice progressively disappeared and 
was well on its way to elimination, until 
the current bitter feeling on the ques- 
tion. 

This type of legislation, and debate 
such as we have had and are having on it, 
serves to add fuel to the flames. 

It has been said that the legislator who 
does not know history is likely to repeat 
it. Let us recall the history of the times 
immediately before the Civil War. When 
I recall those happenings and compare 
them to what I see going on around me 
now, frankly, I am frightened. I am 
frightened because of the similarity of 
occurrences in the two periods. 

The Dred Scott decision, to my mind 
a fantastically erroneous one, created 
bitterness in the United States. There 
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followed hotheaded and acrimonious de- 
bate and charges which did not end until 
secession and civil war resulted. 

The antisegregation decisions of the 
Supreme Court have created bitterness, 
debate, charges, and countercharges such 
as have not torn our country since the 
Dred Seott decision. 

We are bound to wonder if cooler 
heads in this very Chamber might not 
have prevented the horrible Civil War. 
We must wonder if that bitter conflict 
could have been avoided if politicians 
had not sought to take advantage of the 
feelings of the times for their own ends. 
We wonder whether those who bring 
legislation such as this to this floor ever 
read the history of the period from the 
date of the Dred Scott decision until 
Fort Sumter. 

This is no time for the consideration 
of divisive issues. This is a time for calm 
judgment and cool heads. Those who 
complain of recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions, proclaim them erroneous, seek 
means of circumventing and talk of in- 
terposition, should remember that Lin- 
coln, who proclaimed the Dred Scott de- 
cision would be reversed, was elected 
President; 4 years of bitter war deter- 
mined the issue contrary to the holding 
of the Supreme Court and still three 
constitutional amendments were neces- 
sary to remove its construction from our 
Constitution. Those who are critical of 
those who disagree with the Supreme 
Court should remember that no less an 
American than Abraham Lincoln did the 
same at another time. 

Passage of this legislation at this time 
can do nothing other than create ill will, 
disunity, and division. Those sought to 
be protected by it will, instead, be the 
objects of increased injustice. 

SUPREME COURT DECISION 


I do not agree with those members of 
the legislature of my own State who are 
advocating new laws for racial segre- 
gation and racial discrimination. I 
point again to the fact that the decision 
of the Supreme Court, even if erroneous, 
is still the law of the land. Just as re- 
crimination, intemperate debate and, 
even, civil war could not remove the 
Dred Scott decision from our law, those 
actions of the legislature are ineffectual 
and can only aggravate the situation. 
The decision of the Supreme Court can 
be set aside by one of two actions, and 
none other. They are, first, reversal of 
the decision by the Supreme Court it- 
self; or second, an amendment to the 
Constitution. 

COMMISSION IS INQUISITION 


This bill would create, in the execu- 
tive branch, a Commission on Civil 
Rights. It would have power to issue 
subpenas and be the sole judge of perti- 
nency of testimony and evidence adduced 
at its hearings. There is, therefore, no 
limit to the range of the inquiry other 
than the decision of the Commission that 
itis pertinent. Lawyers talk about “com- 
petent”, “relevant”, and “material” evi- 
dence. Those are words well known and 
well understood by lawyers. Without 
guideposts, this Commission, whose 
members need not be lawyers or judges, 
has no limitation upon them. Once 
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these laymen determine -testimony is 
pertinent all other rules of evidence are 
gone. Hearsay can be admitted; or can 
it? Confidential communications be- 
tween husband and wife, lawyer and 
client, physician and patient, and peni- 
tent and confessor, if deemed pertinent, 
in the sole judgment of the Commission, 
go into the record. 

And this Commission may accept and 
utilize the services of voluntary and un- 
compensated personnel to the extent of 
15 at any one time. Is it hard to imagine 
the type of individual who will volunteer 
for this service? Only zealots and cru- 
saders who will find at last an oppor- 
tunity, while the Government is paying 
the expense of travel and subsistence, to 
vent their spleen upon those with whom 
they differ. 

The bill provides that witnesses may 
be accompanied by counsel, for what 
purpose? “For the purpose of advising 
them concerning their constitutional 
rights.’ That is all. Even though the 
Commission or its own counsel develops 
only a portion of a transaction, and that 
adverse to the witness, his lawyer can- 
not ask a single question to develop the 
remainder of the transaction or the por- 
tion favorable to him. 

However, the subsection immediately 
following the provision of counsel is 
probably more illuminating than it was 
intended to be. For there the Chairman 
is authorized to censure and exclude 
from the hearing any counsel the Chair- 
man determines has been guilty of 
breaches of order, or decorum, or unpro- 
fessional ethics. In addition, the Chair- 
man may punish any such conduct. 
What punishment? Fine? How much? 
Jail? How long? What the section ac- 
tually says is that the Chairman can kick 
counsel out whenever he so desires, put 
him in jail, fine him, or what not. The 
Chairman does it, not the court, as in 
the case of contempt or failure to 
appear. 


WHERE DOES THE COMMISSION SIT 


The Commission sits wherever it 
wants to sit. Subpenas may require 
the attendance of.a witness at any place 
in the judicial circuit in which he is 
found, resides, or transacts business. 
What can that mean? Let us take the 
fifth circuit, in which I live. The fifth 
circuit includes districts in Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
all of the State of Texas and, get this, 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

Leaving out the Canal Zone—even 
though the Commission could sit there 
and compel the attendance of a witness 
from any of the States I have named— 
witnesses can be forced to travel as much 
as 1,500 to 2,000 miles. From El Paso, 
Tex., or Brownsville, Tex., to north- 
ern Georgia, is as far as from New York 
to Minneapolis or St. Paul, or farther. 
Witnesses can be dragged across the 
country into a strange neighborhood, 
away from friends, to be questioned in 
open or executive session about any sub- 
ject the Chairman deems to be “perti- 
nent.” His expenses and fees will be 
paid, but not his counsel. If serious re- 
flection is cast upon him or if he is 
charged with the commission of a crime, 
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he can secure the attendance of wit- 
nesses to relieve him of the opprobrium 
only if the Commission sees fit to grant 
his request. 

No inquisition ever exceeded the possi- 
bilities of what is proposed here. 

EQUITY SHOULD RELIEVE FROM THE HARSH RULE 
OF LAW 

Every lawyer knows the history of the 
development of courts of equity. The 
formed actions of the common law were 
completely inflexible. Whether justice 
be done or not, all cases at law were de- 
termined by the rigid rules of law. The 
Chancellor, as the “keeper of the King’s 
Conscience,” gradually granted relief de- 
signed to give justice, notwithstanding 
the rigid rule of law. Courts of equity, 
from their beginning in England down 
to and including today, have always 
been the forum in which to soften the 
rule of law dispensed in courts of law. 
But not under this proposed law. For 
the first time, equity will be as harsh 
and worse than law courts. 

It is shocking that the great Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary would report to 
the House a proposal to reverse the 
course of legal history. 

TRIAL BY JURY 


This bill does deprive the citizen of the 
right of trial by jury for alleged actions 
for which he has heretofore had that 
right. When this question was first 
raised, I doubted its sincerity. Close 
study has convinced me the denial is 
real and substantial. 

Injunctions have been authorized by 
statute in a variety of cases in which 
they were not formerly issuable. How- 
ever, I know of no instance in which a 
code of conduct has been prescribed 
which is enforceable by injunction. Vio- 
lations of law are enforceable by fine 
or imprisonment after convictions by a 
jury. 

The right of trial by jury existed long 
before Magna Carta. That charter rec- 
ognized its existence, and ratified and 
confirmed it. Prior to our Declaration 
of Independence, trial by jury existed in 
the Colonies. Even George III did not 
abolish trial by jury in the Colonies. 
The Declaration of Independence com- 
plained: 
` For depriving us, in many cases, of the 
benefits of trial by jury. 


Not in all cases, but in “many cases.” 
What happened was that the adminis- 
tration of George III determined that 
the American Colonies should pay the 
expense of their administration and mil- 
itary protection, and produce a return to 
the mother country. England was 
afraid that excise and stamp taxes would 
be so unpopular in the Colonies that 
juries would not convict. Therefore, 
she made a violation of those laws triable 
in courts of admiralty where trial by 
jury did not exist. In other words, re- 
sort was had to a stratagem to eliminate 
the right of trial by jury. 

That is exactly what we have in this 
bill, a stratagem for the purpose of de- 
priving citizens of the right of trial by 
jury. Any person guilty of the wrongs 
sought to be reached by this bill is, and 
should be, guilty of a violation of the 


character of action. 
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criminal laws of the States or of the 
United States. 

The sole purpose of the injunction au- 
thorized in this bill is to bring these 
violations of the law within the general 
rule that a jury trial shall not be had 
in a contempt case to which the United 
States is a party. That is the only 
reason for specific legislative authority 
for the institution of a civil action for 
injunction for the United States, or in 
the name of the United States. 

I say that is a stratagem to avoid trial 
by jury just as George III resorted to a 
strategem to deprive the colonists of that 
sacred right. 

This is a most dangerous precedent. 
Grant, if you will, that there be minority 
groups in the United States who need 
protection. Still this is not the way to 
give it to them. If you can circumvent 
our ancient institutions to protect a mi- 
nority, it is much easier for a majority 
to persecute a minority by the same 
Minorities require 
the protection cf those ancient and tried 
institutions. If this Congress establishes 
a precedent that today we can circum- 
vent trial by jury in the supposed inter- 
est of a minority, a succeeding Congress 
can do the same thing to oppress them. 
Only by the maintenance of our con- 
stitutional processes and. maintaining 
them inviolate can all our people be 
secure. 

This is bad legislation. It will aggra~ 
vate a situation it purports to eliminate. 
It permits an inquisition which can and 
will be used now and in the future to op- 
It violates the 
right of trial by jury. It should not be 
adopted. If this proposal becomes law, 
many will long regret that it did. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to H. R. 6127. 
This proposed legislation has been widely 
publicized as a civil-rights bill. Many 
people have fallen for this incorrect ref-. 
erence, as denoting the nature of the 
proposal. Many are supporting the bill 
in the sincere belief that it is designed 
for the protection and preservation of 
certain existing constitutional guaran- 
ties, and to afford any person who feels 
himself or herself aggrieved, a mode or 
method of insuring their free exercise 
of these constitutional rights. I hasten 
to point out to these unsuspecting indi- 
viduals that such is not the case. Per- 
sonally, I yield to no one in my desire to 
preserve and perpetuate the basic God- 
given rights of man and those rights and 
guaranties provided in the Constitution 
of this great United States. If this bill 
had such a noble purpose, it would have 
my full and vigorous support, as well as 
the support of many others who have 
raised their voices in opposition. 

I beg those of you, who have accepted 
as gospel the general statements which 
have been made in support of this legis- 
lation, to read and read carefully each 
word, each sentence, each paragraph, 
and each section of this bill. Carefully 
scrutinize the phrases, the clauses, as 
well as the punctuation marks, so that 
you may fully, clearly, and distinctly un- 
derstand what is being sought. 
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Please do this, because, in my humble 
opinion, the passage of this type legis- 
lation will carry this country across a 
political threshold and into an area from 
which there can be no retreat. The time 
has come to cast aside the heavy wine 
of emotionalism and to exercise our God- 
given thought processes with the high- 
est degree of soberness and rationalism. 
Otherwise, we, in our own lifetime, may 
have the occasion to wonder what hap- 
pened to our constitutional, as well as 
our God-given rights. 

I first call to your attention that the 
bill begins by providing for the creation 
of a body politic that is completely for- 
eign to, if not in violation of, the basic 
principles of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment—a misnamed agency referred 
to in the bill as a “Commission on Civil 
Rights.” Misnamed, I say, because this 
Commission of questionable political an- 
cestry is clothed with the powers and 
the duties to violate civil rights. This 
Commission is to be composed of six 
members, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. 
Their only qualification is that they 
must belong to some political party. 
Yet, this Commission will be vested with 
powers quasi-judicial, judicial, and ex- 
tra judicial; and, it is provided with a 
license for a period of 2 years and 2 
months to run rampant across the 
breadth and length of this Nation, its 
Territories and possessions, prying into 
the personal and business affairs of all 
and, especially, those unfortunate vic- 
tims who may have been marked in ad- 
vance for political, if not physical, de- 
struction—a Commission so powerful 
that it was not considered necessary by 
the author of this bill to vest it with 
rulemaking powers. It was apparently 
assumed that the creation of this omni- 
potent body carried with it unlimited 
rulemaking powers for the exercise of 
whatever functions it might desire to 
undertake. Therefore, the only require- 
ment concerning rules of the Commis- 
sion seems to be that such rules shall be 
made available to a witness before the 
Commission. Please keep in mind that 
this Commission is granted additional 
powers to enforce its edicts regardless 
of how unreasonable or irrational those 
rules or regulations might be. The 
Chairman is clothed with the authority 
to determine when a person, whether he 
be the witness or counsel, is guilty of 
breaches of order, decorum, or profes- 
sional ethics, and has the power to ex- 
clude individuals from the hearing at his 
own discretion. The Commission has 
the power to classify information, evi- 
dence, and testimony coming into its 
hands and is answerable to no one for 
its actions. It has the power to sup- 
press evidence and testimony on the one 
hand, yet on the other it is the sole judge 
of the pertinency of testimony and evi- 
dence adduced at its hearings. The 
latter means that this Commission, 
composed of men who do not possess any 
particular qualifications, will be vested 
with the power to arbitrarily and capri- 
ciously demand and require any and all 
information concerning an individual, a 
group of individuals, association, part- 
nership, corporation—municipal or pri- 
vate—or other entity, no matter how 
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unrelated or remotely connected with 
the issue at hand such evidence or in- 
formation may be. Mind you, this may 
be done with total disregard for the 
laws and the rules of evidence that have 
been used in our judicial system in the 
protection of constitutional rights for 
many, many years. The Commission 
may subpena witnesses and require 
thoir presence at any hearing to be held 
inside the judicial circuit of the United 
States, as defined in section 41 of title 
28 of the United States Code, wherein 
the witness is found, or wherein the wit- 
ness resides, or wherein the witness 
transact business. I beg of you to weigh 
carefully the meaning of this power. 
The act itself, in subdivision K of sec- 
tion 101, is cleverly drawn so as to in- 
dicate to the casual reader that the 
Commission is limited in its right to 
subpena witnesses; that it cannot sub- 
pena the witness to a hearing outside 
the judicial circuit in which the witness 
is found or in which he resides, or in 
which he transacts business. Let me 
point out that this does not mean the 
witness can only be called before a hear- 
ing in the judicial circuit in which he 
ordinarily conducts his business and in 
which he resides. It simply means that 
if he wants to protect himself so that 
he will be hailed before a hearing in that 
particular area, he must remain within 
the confines of his judicial district. 
Once he sets foot out of that district for 
pleasure, for business or for anything 
else, he is fair game for this Commission 
or one of its subcommittees. 

The members of the Commission are 
to receive the sum of $50 per day, plus 
a per diem allowance of $12 for subsis- 
tence, or their actual expenses, and all 
necessary travel expenses. It has the 
power to employ each and every person 
it wants. The only limitation on this 
power is the control in Congress of the 
purse strings. If the Commission can 
get the Congress to appropriate $10 mil- 
lion they can hire people until that 
amount is committed. In addition, they 
have the right to utilize the services of 
voluntary and uncompensated personnel. 
They can pay these people their actual 
expenses for subsistence and travel al- 
lowance or can pay them $12 per day in 
lieu of subsistence, plus travel. This 
simply means that statutory approval is 
placed upon the employment of inform- 
ers, stool pigeons, and professional gos- 
sip mongers. It will be remembered that 
it was this weapon which served Hitler 
so well in centralizing the power in Ger- 
many and in searching out and annihi- 
lating those who had the temerity to dis- 
agree with his infamous policies. It may 
also be remembered that it is this method 
of operation which has so well served the 
Communists in their rise to power. Let 
us ask ourselves these questions: Are we, 
in this country, so devoid of honesty, 
integrity, and ability that we must resort 
to the questionable tactics of totali- 
tarianism? How can the adoption of the 
method of communism and facism save 
or perpetuate a democratic form of gov- 
ernment? Are we so blind that we are 
permitting ourselves to destroy that 
which we cherish and hold so dear? 

So very much more could be said in 
the nature of a warning as to what can 
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and probably will happen should this in- 
iquitous piece of legislation be placed 
upon the lawbooks of this country. But 
let us hope that we, our children, and 
our grandchildren may be spared the 
sad experiences that could result from 
such action. Let us hope and pray that 
the Representatives of the people of this 
land, elected in a true and democratic 
way of life, will assume and execute the 
responsibiilties placed upon them under 
the Constitution and the laws of this 
great Nation, and will not meekly submit 
to the clamor of those who would de- 
stroy us; nor surrender the powers and 
responsibilities with which we have been 
entrusted to an undemocratic and totali- 
tarianism group, vested with the powers 
to destroy, and with responsibility to no 
one, and for which there is no precedent 
in the history of our Nation. 
Let us move on to part 2 of this pro- 
posal. We find that not only do the pro- 
ponents propose to set up a new Bureau 
to further burden the already sorely 
overburdened taxpayers, but also to cre- 
ate more Federal employees in the De- 
partment of Justice. In fact, the bill 
provides for an additional Assistant At- 
tornel General, to be appointed by the 
President, to receive compensation at the 
rate prescribed for other Assistant At- 
torneys General. This appears on its 
face to be of little consequence because 
of the innocence of the language. But 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the creation of this office is for the pur- 
pose of affording dnother agency inside 
the Justice Department to enforce trans- 
gressions upon the rights of the individ- 
ual, both constitutional and God-given. 
We must presuppose that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will be before this Con- 
gress seeking vast additional appropria- 
tions with which to pay personnel to 
serve under this new Assistant Attorney 
General; personnel to aid and assist the 
vast army of personnel employed by the 
Commission in extending the tentacles 
of a strong central government into 
every bailiwick in this Nation and into 
the home of every American citizen, to 
seek out and promote unfounded litiga- 
tion, to turn one section of this country 
against another, and to create suspicions 
that will pit neighbor against neighbor 
and brother against brother. Is anyone 
so naive as to think that the employees 
of the Commission will not be shifted 
over to the Justice Department, when 
and if the Commission ceases to exist? 
Let us pay particular attention to part 
3 of the act which speaks of strengthen- 
ing the civil rights statutes. It is this 
section which denies to the individual in 
America, three, if not more, or his most 
precious rights. First, as was pointed 
out previously, this bill actually author- 
izes the promotion by Government em- 
ployees of litigation between citizens. 
Yet, once the lawsuit is promoted, the 
complainant or aggrieved person, 
whichever you want to call it, is denied 
the right to proceed in his own name. 
He is denied the right to say whether 
or not he will proceed with the litiga- 
tion or that he has satisfied himself he 
is not aggrieved and does not care to 
proceed further. He becomes the ward 
of the Federal Government, and the 
Attorney General of this Government 
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becomes his alter ego vested with the 
power to use him or misuse him as a 
pawn, as the Attorney General may de- 
sire. The loss of this right to the alleg- 
edly aggrieved person creates a situa- 
tion that destroys in the defendant the 
most precious right every American 
citizen enjoys. I speak of the right of 
trial by jury. 

Whether or not the framers of this 
bill were purposeful in the language 
used in the bill is a matter on which 
the minds of men may differ. What- 
ever might have been in the minds of 
those who wrote the bill, is, in my opin- 
ion, of little consequence. No matter 
what was intended or what may not 
have been intended, the language of the 
bill is misleading to the average or 
casual reader who is unversed in the 
intricacies of the legislative processes 
and in the rubrics of the law. It is my 
opinion that the provision in the bill 
authorizing the Attorney General of the 
United States to institute a civil action 
for preventive relief was intended to 
lead the people to believe that this was 
a cloak of protection being thrown 
around them by the great and all-power- 
ful Federal Government. The truth is 
that the language contained in this bill 
creates a situation whereby the Attor- 
ney General of the United States may 
proceed with or without the consent or 
agreement of anyone whomsoever, 
against any and all persons whom he 
may choose, and such persons may he 
tried and subjected to punishment in- 
cluding confinement in prison, without 
having the right to present their side 
of the story to a jury in accordance 
with the guaranties of the Constitution. 
If it was not the purpose of the framers 
of this legislation to bring about that 
result, they why did they cut off the 
right of the individual to proceed un- 
der this act? ‘The reason is very sim- 
ple. If they permitted the individual 
to proceed under this act, a jury trial 
could not be denied the accused. In 
other words, the Attorney General 
wants the power to take that individual, 
whom he desires to victimize, subject 
him to trial before one man, and be 
able to send him to jail as a virtual 
political prisoner without being required 
to meet the standards of proof neces- 
sary, under the laws of this Nation and 
the several States, to take away the 
freedom of an individual. 

The granting of such power would 
place in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of this Nation powers far beyond 
those enjoyed by the highest office of 
this land, the President of the United 
States. 

In conclusion, I point out that one of 
the most important guaranties in the 
Constitution is repealed by this legisla- 
tion. I speak of that portion of article 
5 of the Constitution which reads as 
follows: 

Nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb. 


I say to you that if this bill becomes 
the law of the United States it will be 
possible for a man to be twice tried for 
the same identical offense. In one trial 
he can have the right of a jury to pass 
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upon his guilt or innocence. In the 
other, he is denied that constitutional 
right. In other words, a citizen of the 
United States of America could be sent 
to jail at the discretion of a Federal 
judge for the same identical offense of 
which he had been previously acquitted 
by a jury of his peers. In fact, he could 
be acquitted by a jury of his peers in the 
morning, yet be tried for the same, 
identical offense that afternoon, and be 
sent to jail by the same judge who pre- 
sided over the trial at which he was 
acquitted. 

I challenge the proponents of this 
legislation, or anyone else, to deny that 
such result could occur. 

This proposed legislation is, in my 
opinion, the most dangerous proposal 
that has been brought before the Con- 
gress. Its destructive potentialities can- 
not and must not be underestimated if 
the United States of America, as a sover- 
eign Nation dedicated to the democratic 
principles of its own Constitution, is to 
survive. To surrender to the philoso- 
phies underwritten by this bill is to yield 
to the principles of totalitarianism with- 
out a fight. 

I cannot urge you too strongly to act 
with the greatest caution. Do with your 
own lives as you please, but do not 
shackle and burden the bodies and lives 
of future generations with political 
chains that, to remove, may well require 
bloodshed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, an 
observant and painstaking man wrote a 
book entitled “An American Dilemma” 
in 1944. The documentation presented 
then by Gunnar Myrdal stands today. 
And our American dilemma stands with 
us. 
The United States which would have 
all nations equal—and condemns suffer- 
ing and inequality in other lands, has 
not resolved its own dilemma. 

I find it hard to answer the friend 
from another nation when he asks me 
why my country has so long dragged its 
feet on this issue of civil rights. There 
is a great gap between our ideals and 
realizations. It is an unnecessary gap. 

We say one thing. We live by another. 

Recently I was proud to join with 82 
of my Democratic colleagues in a joint 
statement in which we pledged all-out 
support for the civil rights bill, H. R. 
6127. I repeat our statement that it is 
obvious Democrats alone cannot pass 
any civil-rights legislation, and, in- 
deed, it should not be Democrats alone. 

Bipartisan support from all corners of 
this land should rally in support of this 
minimum piece of legislation. Crippling 
amendments must not be allowed to kill 
what is before us. 

Obviously civil rights apply through- 
out the Nation, not just in one sector. 
Regardless of race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin, democracy and its blessings 
belong to every American. I offer these 
comments not as meaningless platitudes, 
but as allegedly true statements which, 
until now, have not been true. It is high 
time that we interpret democracy in its 
true meaning. 
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Nearly 100 years ago Abraham Lincoln 
said “let us have faith that right makes 
might; and in that faith let us to the end, 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 
Lincoln’s words point up our quandary. 
What is “duty as we understand it’’? 

I believe duty first means equal justice 
for all under the laws of our land. It is 
the long overdue duty of Congress to in- 
sure equal justice. 

Long before Lincoln spoke a man 
named Thomas Jefferson drafted a docu- 
ment we know as the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Jefferson wrote, in part, 
“that all men are created equal and 
independent, that from that equal crea- 
tion they derive rights inherent and 
inalienable, among which are the preser- 
vation of life, and liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

It is high time, I think, for us to re- 
member we live in a world that is three- 
quarter colored, that we are the minority, 
and that, indeed, it sounds fantastic to 
our friends abroad when they hear of our 
reticence to grant equality to the ma- 
jority we insist on terming the minority. 
Our moral leadership in the world can 
rise no higher than our moral accom- 
plishments at home. The American 
dilemma is before us. We cannot solve 
it by this legislation, but we can take a 
long stride in the right direction. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the civil rights bill, H. R. 
6127. 

In the first place I am opposed to the 
creation of the Civil Rights Commission 
that the bill attempts to set up. 

In the second place I am opposed to 
the appointment of an additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General to head up a Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice. 

In the third place I am opposed to the 
broad grant of powers with which this 
pe aes to invest the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

In the fourth place I am opposed to the 
manner in which this bill overlooks, or 
slights, or fails to recognize the rights 
of the States. 

In the fifth place I am opposed to the 
manner in which this bill deprives the 
citizen of his right to trial by jury in 
contempt cases. 

There are many other legitimate ob- 
jections which I could recite to this bill. 
However, I have indicated, I believe, to 
a sufficient degree the shortcomings of 
this so-called civil-rights bill. So, I shall 
return now to the objections I have listed 
and discuss them as best I may in the 
limited time at my disposal. 

Let us see about this Civil Rights Com- 
mission. As I approach this subject, I 
must say that the field of civil rights has 
been worked recently about all it will 
stand. 

A Commission on Civil Rights would 
open the floodgates, and encourage dis- 
gruntled persons, and professional civil 
rights organizations like the NAACP to 
pour out an unending stream of allega- 
tions of civil-rights violations. These 
allegations would be heard by the Com- 
mission, ‘They would be publicized and 
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played up by those who had axes to 
grind. 

What would these allegations of civil- 
rights violations cover? The bill says in 
section 104 that: 

The Commission shall (1) investigate al- 
legations that certain citizens.of the United 
States are being deprived of their right to 
vote by reason of their color, race, religion, 
~or national origin. 


What would be the substance of the 
allegations that the Commission would 
hear? History indicates that most of 
the allegations would be without basis 
of fact. Thirteen thousand civil-rights 
complaints in 1947 netted 4 convictions. 
In 1940, only 12 prosecutions were rec- 
ommended out of 8,000 civil-rights com- 
plaints. 

By the same token, why should we 
create a civil-rights division in the De- 
partment of Justice, and appoint an- 
other Assistant Attorney General to 
head up the division? I ask the mem- 
bers of this House whether or not the 
civil-rights violations in this country 
are so much worse than any other ex- 
isting category of violations as to war- 
rant the creation of this new division? 

And, then, may I ask why should the 
Attorney General be given the broad 
grant of new powers outlined in this 
bill? As I understand it, the United 
States Attorney General would be au- 
thorized to bring a lawsuit and obtain 
an injunction against a citizen, if com- 
plaints were made to the Attorney Gen- 
eral that a particular citizen was “about 
to engage in acts? that would violate 
existing law. The complaining person 
would not be required to use the State 
courts, but could go directly to the At- 
torney General or his assistants, and 
thence into the Federal courts. 

Further, the bill would give the At- 
torney General of the United States the 
right to bring a lawsuit against anyone 
for “being about to interfere with the 
right to vote of another.” 

Furthermore these lawsuits would be 
brought in the name of the United 
States. Therefore, any charge that a 
citizen was in contempt of court for 
failure to lawfully comply with an order 
of the court in one of these cases would 
be tried before the court without a jury. 

Now, about the bill as a whole, my 
feeling is that the bill and the machin- 
ery it sets up will serve as a sounding- 
board for agitators, however well inten- 
tioned, and the result of the bill will be 
greater difficulty in coming to and main- 
taining a state of harmony and good 
relations, so much to be desired by both 
races. 

No two races have ever lived together 
in such close harmony and understand- 
ing, and mutual respect, as have the 
white and colored races of the South in 
recent years. While the pattern of 
southern living has been segregated, 
there has nevertheless been mutual un- 
derstanding of and respect for the prob- 
lems of each race on the part of the other. 
There have been enough people of both 
races desirous of mutual goodwill that 
the problems which arose could be, and 
were, settled in an amicable and 
friendly fashion. 

Now, all this agitation of the race 
problem in the South has been largely 
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carried on by people who do not under- 
stand the problem, or by people who 
want to exploit the problem for every 
possible selfish advantage. Now, unfor- 
tunately, the day has come throughout 
the Southland, when there is a growing 
distrust, a growing feeling of agitation, 
and a lack of harmony and good neigh- 
borliness in the daily relationships be- 
tween the races. The NAACP seems to 
have taken upon itself, and I might say 
from all outward appearances seems 
gladly to have assumed, the burden, and 
the responsibility of keeping the issues 
stirred throughout the South, and 
throughout the country. The result has 
been that the art of good relationships 
between the races in the South has in 
the opinion of many been set back for at 
least a generation. 

Recent events in the South, in alto- 
gether too many instances, have as be- 
tween the white and colored races re- 
sulted in distrust where there was once 
trust; confusion where there was once 
harmony; bitterness where there 
was once friendship; misunderstanding 
where there was once mutual respect. 

These are the things which I worry 
about in connection with this bill. One- 
third of the people of Alabama are 
colored. 

“I want to see both the white and 
colored races make progress, in my 
State, and throughout the country. I 
know they cannot make progress under 
this bill. I know it is a bad bill. I hate 
to see the majority of this House at- 
tempt to foist it on people who do not 
want it, and on people whom it will do 
no good, on people who cannot possibly 
benefit by it. 

Of course, I hope the House will not 
pass the bill. If it does pass it, I trust 
that it will do so only after it has been 
greatly improved by the amendments 
which will be offered tomorrow and the 
next day. I hope the amendment 
guaranteeing the jury trial will be 
adopted. 

As a lawyer, I know that juries are 
human, and fallible, but, Mr. Chairman, 
I have great respect for their integrity 
and sound judgment overall. I would be 
for a jury in almost any situation where 
facts must be investigated into. Had I 
been in Congress when the Norris-La 
Guardia bill was before the House I 
would have voted for it, and would have 
voted for the provisions which extended 
the benefits of a jury trial to laboring 
people who were charged with violating 
injunctions in labor dispute cases. I am 
not afraid of jury trials. I know that 
when dictators have sought to arrogate 
unto themselves absolute power one of 
their first acts has been to usurp, abolish, 
or destroy the jury system of their 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I resent the implication 
that southern juries will not convict in 
proper cases. I wish that time per- 
mitted me to draw on my own experience 
as a lawyer to cite specific cases where 
juries have rendered just verdicts in 
cases involving disputes between mem- 
bers of the separate races. Southern 
juries are just as fine, just as honorable, 
just as honest, just as sincere, just as able 
as are to be found anywhere in the 
United States. 
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When I appeal to you to grant jury 
trials in these injunction cases, I appeal 
to you not as a southerner, not as a par- 
tisan in the political field, not as a par- 
tisan in the field of civil-rights legisla- 
tion, but instead I appeal to you as an 
American. Let us not say to the world 
that we do not trust the jury system, or 
any of the people that make up the jury 
system. Let us realize that one of the 


‘greatest civil rights of all Americans, 


whether white or colored, is the right to 
be tried by a jury. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. RILEY]. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this bill because I believe it to 
be an assault upon the inherent rights 
of the individual. I believe it to be a 
restriction of civil rights rather than 
an extension of such rights. The legal 
objections to this bill have been well 
covered both in the minority report and 
on the floor by those of the legal pro- 
fession, but I wish to emphasize some 
of my reactions as a layman. 

In the first place, the bill is unneces- 
sary. Adequate remedies already exist 
both in the Federal statutes and in those 
of most of the States. Negroes vote 
freely in my State and I know of no 
recent incident wherein any member of 
that race has been denied this right. 
As a matter of fact, the principal diffi- 
culty that the NAACP and other agi- 
tators, that come into my State have, 
is in getting them to register, and to 
vote after they register. Acting on our 
own initiative, we have made much prog- 
ress in the improvement of relations 
between the races. If left alone, this 
progress will continue. Race relations 
are improved only by mutual cooperation 
and understanding. ‘This bill will drive 
a wedge between the races so as to make 
such cooperation and understanding 
virtually impossible. 

Of course, as everyone knows, this bill 
is politically inspired. It is designed to 
capture the Negro vote in the metropoli- 
tan centers of the North. If enacted, 
and I realize that only a miracle can stop 
it, additional proof of this will come 
with the propaganda from the head- 
quarters of both major parties, super- 
charged with claims of credit for its 
passage. 

This bill will give aid and comfort only 
to those who seem to believe that the 
10th amendment was repealed by the 
14th. Every new assault upon the rights 
of the States seems to sail under the 
banner of the 14th amendment, the scope 
of which is ever being increased by the 
legislative decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Today we are witnessing, in this 
body, another step in the emasculation 
of our Constitution, led this time by the 
President and his Attorney General, and 
backed by the assurance that such will 
be upheld by the Supreme Court. It is 
heartbreaking, indeed, to see these high 
Officials not only condone, but afirma- 
tively demand, that which is so foreign 
to any but a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment. 

The Civil Rights Commission created 
in the bill purports to have a life of only 
2 years, but I hope that that deceives no 
one. Itis the old foot-in-the-door tech- 
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nique with which we are all familiar. 
Once enacted we will be swamped with 
bills providing for its extension and for 
the enlargement of its powers. And I 
must add that I have never heard of 
creating a commission to investigate 
conditions to. recommend legislation, 
and in the same bill propose legislation 
along the lines which the commission is 
supposed to investigate. 

The recently added requirement that 
allegations made to the Commission must 
be in writing and under oath is an im- 
provement, but it still does not require 
the consent of the party allegedly in- 
jured and apparently may be done over 
his objection. This is certainly depriv- 
ing an individual of his basic right—the 
right of a free American to decide his 
own course; the right guaranteed him 
under the Constitution. The same is 
true of the civil action for injunctive re- 
lief which the Attorney General, under 
parts III and IV, may seek in the name of 
the United States but in reality in be- 
half of one individual against another 
individual, bypassing all administrative 
or other remedies available to the in- 
jured party. I do not believe that this 
has any precedent in Anglo-Saxon ju- 
risprudence., 

The power given the Attorney General 
by parts III and IV are to be enforced 
by a staff of unknown size under the di- 
rection of a new Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral provided for in part II. This staff, 
plus that of the Commission, will com- 
prise a new Federal Gestapo unlike any- 
thing this country has ever known. The 
concentration of power in the hands of 
a few is always dangerous. The con- 
centration of power in one man is even 
more so although that individual may be 
of a fair mind. In the hands of a po- 
litically minded Attorney General, the 
dangers are overwhelming. 

This bill strikes at the very heart of 
the 6th amendment which is our guar- 
anty of trial by jury. Its proponents 
are too clever to make a direct or gen- 
eral assault upon that amendment and 
too timid to propose its repeal. Instead, 
they attempt to come in through the 
back door with a new approach which 
will circumvent this precious constitu- 
tional right. Unfortunately, we can ex- 
pect no help or recognition of this fact 
from the present Supreme Court. 

Much has been said to the effect that 
this injunctive process is not new and 
that some twenty-odd statutes now au- 
thorize the Government to seek injunc- 
tions in cases wherein the acts sought to 
be enjoined are also crimes. As ques- 
tionable as this procedure is, it must be 
pointed out that it has never been ex- 
tended to cases involving alleged wrongs 
by individuals against individuals, but 
has been restricted to the regulation of 
business activities or Government con- 
tracts—activities falling generally with- 
in the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. None of the activities which may 
be enjoined under present law neces- 
sarily involve moral turpitude, whereas 
this is very definitely involved in a charge 
that an individual has deprived another 
of his rights. It was heid by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Callan v. Wilson (127 
U. S. 540) that a conspiracy to invade 
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the rights of another is a grave offense 
which must be tried by a jury. The con- 
spiracy, charged there, was to prevent 
an individual from earning a livelihood. 

I fail to see how those of you who are 
lawyers can go back to your homes, face 
your fellow members of the bar, and tell 
them that you voted to deny to fellow 
Americans the right of trial by jury. But 
evidently you can. While you are boast- 
ing to them of substituting the injunc- 
tion for the jury, be sure to tell them 
that, while the Department of Justice 
has not been able to deport Harry 
Bridges because the Supreme Court has 
wrapped him in the Constitution, you 
have given that Department the power 
to ignore the Constitution in proceedings 
against my people, most of whom are de- 
scendants of our Founding Fathers and 
who have answered the call to arms by 
this country in every case save one. 
Nearly a century later you are still ex- 
acting your pound of flesh for that war. 

If this injunction is a new panacea to 
prevent all evil, why was the right to 
vote honored by its creators? Is this 
more important than the right to life, 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
or the right of a trial by jury? If this 
method can prevent wrong in one case, 
presumably it can in another. Appar- 
ently we are on the threshhold of a new 
discovery which will make murder, rape, 
burglary, and robbery things of the past. 
All we have to do, we are told, is to sub- 
stitute the injunction for the trial by 
jury. 

My answer is simply this: Take care 
that you are not hanged by your own 
noose. The problems of human relations 
are not solved by depriving one element 
of our people of their constitutional 
rights. All the laws enacted will not im- 
prove such relations one iota. They may 
temporarily win a few votes. But such 
laws will destroy the foundations of the 
greatest government mankind has ever 
devised. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is the only legislation considered by 
this body since I became a Member five 
years ago for which absolutely no need 
is shown. No evidence, in committee or 
in general debate, has been offered to 
show that the welfare of our country 
requires its passage. Rather is it shown 
by a careful reading of the committee 
hearings, and from the debate of three 
days here in the House, that this bill is 
brought for political reasons only. 
Moreover, it is obvious that the pro- 
ponents of the legislation are so bent on 
reaping political gain they are blind 
to the consequences of lodging such 
power as the bill proposes in one man— 
an Attorney General. Furthermore 
there is callous disregard for the rights 
of States and their chosen officials as 
well as a complete lack of respect for 
the 10th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Distinguished lawyers in this body, 
and many who are not members of the 
legal profession, have pointed out weak- 
ness after weakness and danger after 
danger in this bill yet those who support 
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it charge on with reckless abandon to- 
ward the destruction of the very founda- 
tion of this Government, the rights of 
our States to manage local and State 
affairs. But, despite these legal analyses 
of many able attorneys, who are mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
pointing out the inherent dangers, and 
notwithstanding the warnings of history 
against the substitution of government 
by man for a government by laws, and 
regardless of the unmet challenge to 
show a single instance supporting the 
need for this bill, supporters turn a 
deaf ear to reason and join the clamor- 
ous music of political emotions. 

Time after time, from member after 
member, I have heard for the three days 
of this debate the challenge to show one 
single instance of a person being de- 
nied the right to vote by reason of his 
color and no one has answered. Through 
page after page of testimony I have 
sought one single reference establishing 
that one has been denied the right to 
vote because of his color and I have seen 
no such statement. 

On the other hand what are the facts? 
From all States of the South, the sec- 
tion at which this bill is aimed, there 
is abundant evidence to support the 
fact that the Negro is being protected 
in his right to vote. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis], pointed out 
earlier some of the results of a recent 
election in Atlanta, Ga., for mayor and 
councilmen. Seventy-six percent of the 
registered Negro voters voted in that 
city election while only 36 percent of 
the registered white voters voted. More- 
over in that same election a Negro can- 
didate contested for councilman from 
1 ward against 2 white candidates and 
a runover between 1 white candidate and 
the Negro was required. In that run- 
over the Negro received more than 22,000 
votes out of approximately 53,000 total 
votes cast. Does that evidence any de- 
nial of the right to vote? 

Furthermore no poll tax is required for 
registration. Throughout our great 
State of Georgia the registration laws 
are universally applied to white and 
Negro alike. In my own district in 
north Georgia, records show that the 
majority of the Negroes eligible to reg- 
ister for voting purposes are registered 
and in all elections more than 50 per- 
cent of those registered come to the 
polls and vote. 

So, while we who oppose this effort to 
further usurp State powers and respon- 
sibilities cite facts and figures to prove 
the absence of any need whatsoever for 
this legislation, those who support it con- 
tinue to ignore the challenge to offer one 
instance proving the presence of need. 
And, while we appeal only to reason in 
our effort to preserve the integrity of 
our States, supporters of this iniquitous 
bill succumb to political emotion and 
clamour and march blindly ahead into 
certain trouble, and, I fear, disaster. 

This is no time to point the accusing 
finger at any section of our great coun- 
try. Certainly that is true when not a 
single evident fact is advanced to at- 
test to the accusation. This is a time 
rather to truthfully appraise the prog- 
ress we in the great Southland have 
made, noting as we appraise that 
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throughout our history the only ob- 
stacles to true harmony and respect be- 
-tween whites and Negroes in the South 
have been the legal obstacles thrown up 
by unwise legislation from Congress, and 
unsupported, unwarranted, and un- 
American decisions by an injudicious 
Supreme Court. 

I shall not burden the committee with 
repetitious statements addressed specifi- 
cally to the legal aspects of this bill ex- 
cept to say that I concur especially in 
all that the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WILLIS], and the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr], have so ably said. 
No lawyer can study those arguments 
and not be profoundly moved and no 
laymen can hear or read the same with- 
out entertaining profound fear of the 
consequences of such legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
basic issue before the House today in- 
volves the blood stream of America. 

The question to be decided is whether 
we continue this Nation as a United 
States of America composed of 48 sover- 
eign States, or do we surrender to com- 
plete, absolute, Federal bureaucracy? 

Is the Constitution of the United 
States to become the weapon of our own 
destruction or will it continue to be the 
cornerstone of the form of government 
that has withstood the test of time, the 
trials and tribulations of a growing na- 
tion, the onslaught of wars, and the 
tragedy of depressions? 

Are we to continue as the shining hope 
of mankind, or are we to fade into the 
twilight of mediocrity? 

We. have before us today a bill 
spawned in the nest of politics, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
and women have one valuable asset that 
must be obtained at all costs—their votes. 

Here we have a bill which establishes 
a “Federal snooping commission” to in- 
vestigate the allegations that certain 
citizens of the United States are being 
deprived of their right to vote by reason 
of their color, race, religion, or national 
origin. 

In addition, the Commission would 
“study and collect information concern- 
ing legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution, and appraise 
the laws and policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to equal protection 
of the laws under the Constitution.” 

But having established the Commis- 
sion to determine whether or not citizens 
have been deprived of their right to vote, 
the bill then proceeds to beg the question 
by amending existing law so as to give 

_ the Attorney General the right to bring 
a civil action in the name of the United 
States for preventive relief, including in- 
junctions, restraining orders, or any 
other orders that may be necessary, even 
before any proof has been offered or 
established that individuals have been 
denied the right to vote. 

And to do this we must create a new 
Assistant Attorney General, together 
with an unknown number of assistants, 

In other words, we are being asked to 
meekly acquiesce in the assumption that 
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the States of the United States of Amer- 
ica do not have the competency, or the 
desire to protect their own citizens, It 
must be done under the all-seeing eye 
of a Federal appointee who may proceed 
“without regard to whether the party 
agerieved shall have exhausted any ad- 
ministrative or any other remedies that 
may be provided by law.” 

Never before has this kody been called 
upon to make a decision so far reaching 
in its effects. 

Do you suppose for 1 moment that this 
will be the end of Federal infiltration 
into the reserved powers of the States? 

Can you not see that this is the begin- 
ning o* the end for State governments 
as we know them? 

Can you not see that as a result of pass- 
ing legislation of this nature the next 
step wiil be a commission to pass upon 
the qualifications of any individual to 
hold a Federal office? 

Can you not see that this bill destroys 
once and for all the concept that an 
American citizen is not only a citizen of 
the United States, but of the State in 
which he resides? 

Do you believe for 1 moment that this 
Commission will go out of existence after 
a period of 2 years has passed? Can 
anyone in this House be so naive as to 
believe that this Commission is a tem- 
porary thing to do its work in 2 years and 
then disappear from the scene? 

Stop and think what you are doing. 

You are giving a commission the au- 
thority to sit as a roving Federal grand 
jury to investigate allegations in writing 
under oath that citizens of the United 
States are being deprived of their right 
to vote by reason of their color, religion, 
race, or national origin. 

Henceforth, no board of elections, no 
county clerk, no county officer or State 
official connected in any way with the 
voting process will be safe from the wild, 
unsubstantiated charges of discrimina- 
tion. If the election board fails to regis- 
ter an individual for any number of valid 
reasons, it will be subject to subpena by 
the Commission to answer imaginary 
charges that an individual has been de- 
prived of his right to vote by reason of 
his color, his race, his religion, or his 
national origin. 

For at least the next 2 years and prob- 
ably for the indefinite future, every reg- 
istrar of voters in each State of the Un- 
ion will be exposed to the possibility of 
being subpenaed before the Commission 
to answer charges perpetrated by every 
half-baked, rabble-rousing, so-called 
minority organization in the United 


‘States. 


How stupid can we be. 
can we get. 

Now the Commission is also going to 
study and collect information concerning 
legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution. 

What do the words “legal develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion” mean? 

Why, Obviously, since there is no defi- 
nition in the bill, those words will mean 
whatever the Commission wants them to 
mean. It means that the Commission 


How ridiculous 
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will have the authority to investigate 
every State law on the statute books that 
deals with man’s relationship with man. 
It means an investigation of the mar- 
riage and divorce laws; an investigation 
into the laws of personal property, and 
the laws of real property. 

You can rest assured that the Com- 
mission will, at its first opportunity, in- 
vestigate and report on the State laws 
prohibiting miscegenation, for there can 
be no doubt that the Commission will 
take advantage of each unrestricted word 
in this bill to break down every aspect of 
separateness in America, regardless of 
its justification, on the theory that this 
bill is a legislative mandate that all men 
and women inust hereafter conform to a 
common mold. 

It matters not what the customs of the 
community have been for the last 300 
years.. It matters not what the American 
people have understood to be their rights, 
privileges, immunities, responsibilities, 
and limitations under the Constitution 
and under the State governments, in the 
past. 

This Commission, and mark my words 
well, is being given the authority to re- 
write the Constitution of the United 
States. For behind the Commission 
stands the big club—the all-knowing, all- 
powerful Attorney General of the United 
States, who will now be able to proceed 
against every individual in the United 
States against whom a charge has been 
levied without worrying as to whether 
or not a criminal charge can be proved. 

Do you suppose for one moment that 
the Commission will confine its meddling 
to interim reports to the President? 

No, my friends, this Commission will 
become the tool of the Attorney Gen- 


-eral—the saboteurs of American social 


insitutions as we know them—and the 
purveyors of gossip, rumor, and half- 
truths. 

And the information will be used by 
the Attorney General through the ple- 
nary powers that are given to him in 
other portions of the bill. 

No public official who has any connec- 
tion with voting shall henceforth be safe 
in the exercise of his statutory duties, 
for under the terms of this bill he 
may be enjoined from exercising even a 
statutory requirement if, in the opinion 
of one man, a Federal appointee, his ac- 
tion amounts to an attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or interfere with an 
individual seeking to exercise the right 
of ballot. Every State law setting up 
the qualifications for voting for Federal 
office holders will hereafter be subject 
to complete Federal review on the basis 
of the slightest allegation of intimida- 
tion, coercion, or interference, regardless 
of how or why these qualifications were 
established. 

If a policeman attempts to prevent a 
drunkard from entering a voting booth, 
he must be ready to spend endless days 
in a Federal court answering a charge 
of interfering with a voter because of his 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

If an employer and his foreman do 
not give their employees a whole day 
off in order to vote, they may well find 
themselves before a Federal court, an- 
swering a charge of conspiring to pre- 
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vent, by intimidation, an employee from 
“giving his support or advocacy” of a 
candidate for Federal office. For under 
the terms of this bill, the Attorney Gen- 
eral will bring the action in the name 
of the United States. And the Attorney 
General will have unlimited funds, un- 
limited attorneys, and unlimited power. 

But, my friends, the most significant 
part of this bill—the most dangerous 
aspect of this proposed legislation—the 
most fantastic sacrifice that we are be- 
ing asked to make in exchange for this 
imaginary cure to an imaginary ill—is 
the surrender of the hearthstone of 
democracy, trial by jury. 

Bear in mind that convictions for 
violations of court decrees will be ob- 
tained before a Federal judge through 
civil proceedings, and since the United 
States will be a party of the proceedings 
instituted by the Attorney General, trial 
by jury will be eliminated. 

In their zest to protect the so-called 
minorities, the proponents of this legis- 
lation would destroy a statutory guar- 
antee of trial by jury. 

The proponents of this legislation will 
not even agree to give elected State 
officials the same guarantee of trial by 
jury that is afforded labor leaders. The 
reason is not difficult to find. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States summarized the situation suc- 
cinctly, even though he may not have so 
intended. When appearing before the 
Judiciary Committee, this is what the 
Attorney General said: 

Enactment of these proposed civil remedies 
would not enlarge or in any way clash with 
the constitutional limitations on the Federal 
Government to act in this field. It would 
rather permit the Federal Government to 
take civil remedial action instead of having 
to depend solely upon criminal procedures. 


And then comes the true analysis of 
the situation, and I quote the Attorney 
General: 

In many .case, I am convinced it would 
make the difference between success and 
failure in meaningful protection of the civil 
rights of our citizens. 


What the Attorney General means is 
that he cannot prove. criminal cases but 
before the right Federal judge in a con- 
tempt proceedings, convictions will be 
much easier. In fact, they will be 
almost guaranteed. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe, I re- 
fuse to believe, that the proponents of 
this legislation have any true concept of 
what they here propose. 

They are seeking to eliminate what 
they have been told is a wrong to certain 
citizens of the United States. 

They have not even established the 
fact of the “wrong.” 

Who appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee and testified as to an actual 
incident in which he was deprived of his 
right to vote? 

Did anyone come before the Commit- 
tee and state that he attempted to vote 
on a certain day and was denied the 
right to vote? 

Did anyone come before the Commit- 
tee and testify that he attempted to 
register and that a registrar denied him 
that privilege? 

Did anyone name names? No. 
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But there were many wild charges by 
the National Association for the  Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and other 
organizations who would reduce us all to 
a common level. 

I have long ago learned to mistrust 
do-gooders who profit by the chaos and 
turmoil they engender. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue today is more 
basic than the efforts on the part of some 
to subjugate the South; the issue is 
more basic than amendments to the 
United States Code. The issue is our 
form of government—whether it shall 
perish or continue in future glory as it 
has in the past. 

What we are considering here today 
constitutes, in my opinion, the most seri- 
ous threat to constitutional government 
that has ever been before the House. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
in the 10th amendment, provides that: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people. 


Mr. Justice Brandeis in the case of 
Erie Railroad versus Tomkins, said: 

There stands, as a perpetual protest 
against its repetition, the Constitution of 
the United States, which recognizes and pre- 
serves the autonomy and independence of 
the State, independence in their legislative 
and independence in their judicial depart- 
ments. Supervision over either the legisla- 
tive or the judicial action of the States is 
in no case permissible except as to matters 
by the Constitution specifically authorized or 
delegated to the United States. Any inter- 
ference with either, except as thus permit- 
ted, is an invasion of the authority of the 
States, and, to that extent, a denial of its 
independence. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, we have seen the 
independence of these sovereign States 
of America invaded by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in its efforts 
to remold the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court has recently en- 
gaged in what I consider to be an un- 
warranted invasion of the prerogatives 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. I am firmly convinced, and have 
so stated, that this action by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was 
unjustified, illegal, and unwarranted, 
but I have enough confidence in the 
people of the United States to believe 
that the will of the people in the long 
run will prevail. 

To paraphrase a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
Florida: 

Whatever one’s ideology may be, whether 
one is a strong defender of State sover- 
eignty, or an equaliy fervent advocate of 
centralized government, I think the great 
majority of persons would agree that if the 
death knell of this fundamental principle 
of Jeffersonian democracy is to be tolled, the 
bells should be rung by the peoples them- 
selves as the Constitution contemplates. 


Thus, I do not believe the American 
people want this Federal Commission 
snooping and spying into practically ev- 
ery phase of American life. I don’t be- 
lieve they will tolerate an uncontrollable 
Federal grand jury, supposedly limited 
to a life of 2 years. And as soon as the 
American people realize the magnitude 
of the powers given to this Commission 
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and to the Attorney General under the 
provisions of this bill, you will hear from 
them. 

I am growing tired of these constant 
references to the oppressed minorities in 
these United States. I am speaking now 
for the oppressed majority—the men 
and women of this Nation who have 
made the Nation what it is today. 

The men and women who, when they 
fully understand the issues involved in 
this proposed legislation, will rise in their 
wrath to strike it down. 

I will not be a party to a proposition 
that would abolish the social and eco- 
nomic diversification of this Nation. 

I will not subscribe to the assumption 
that the 48 sovereign States of these 
United States are incompetent, and in- 
dolent, in their protection of those who 
desire to exercise the privilege of the free 
ballot. 

I will not be a party to proposed legis- 
lation that seeks to impose by criminal 
sanctions, a philosophy of equality that 
does not, in fact, and can not, in fact, 
exist. 

I will not be a party to legislation that 
not only encourages, but will seek the 
statutory blessings of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with regard to the marriage of 
white with blacks. 

I will not be a party to legislation that 
destroys the pride of race, be it white, 
black, red, or yellow. 

I will not be stampeded by organiza- 
tions who pretent to represent minority 
groups. 

I know my people, white and black, 
and they do not want this legislation. 

I believe firmly that my people are no 
different than the people in the West, 
the East, and the North, all of whom 
are proud of their own national origin, 
proud of their own race, proud of their 
own religion, and proud of their own 
color. 

I will not be a party to legislation that 
will destroy that pride and will cast a 
cloud upon their heritage. 

I will not be a party to legislation that 
seeks to debase the sacredness of reli- 
gion for political advantage. 

I will not be a party to a proposition 
that laughs at tradition; scoffs at cus- 
tom, and makes a mockery of the ways 
of life that have made this Nation what 
it is today. : 

I will not be a party to mongreliza- 
tion by legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Grant]. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, let me at 
the outset pay my respects to and to state 
what a debt of gratitude the people of my 
section and the lovers of constitutional 
government all over this Nation owe to 
the members of the Judiciary Committee 
who fought so valiantly and successfully 
to delete so many punitive and harsh 
terms from this bill. 

Although the bill was brought to the 
committee from a subcommittee recom- 
mending that it be passed as written, 
those men that we owe a debt of gratitude 
began a careful and considerate analysis 
of the bill with the determination that if 
it could not be defeated that they would 
eliminate just as much of the undesirable 
sections as possible. In the opening 
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statement of the minority report to this 
bill, these men said: 

Beginning in 1861 and continuing through 
almost half of the year 1865, one of the 
greatest of all wars was fought upon our soil. 
Brother was arrayed against brother, and 
thousands of our finest young men, both 
Federal and Confederate, offered up their 
lives for principles that they believed in. 
The value of those men has never been sur- 
passed, and probably never equaled. 


Let me upon this occasion say to these 
men and those who voted against favor- 
ably reporting this bill, if I may some- 
what paraphrase what they have said 
about another generation. You, too, 
have shown your value to the people of 
this country in your noble legislative 
fight to save constitutional government 
for our nation. 

No legislative committee has ever been 
called upon to consider a more vicious 
and vindictive piece of legislation. It 
is bad enough now but the Judiciary 
Committee eliminated many most un- 
desirable features. And the irony of it 
all is that the proponents of this mon- 
strosity have the nerve to stand upon 
this floor and say, “Take your medicine, 
much of. the ill has been eliminated; we 
are now bringing you a moderate bill.” 

For the past week, Members have been 
receiving propaganda from leftwing or- 
ganizations demanding that there be no 
changes on the floor. Crippling amend- 
ments they call any amendment offered. 
I do not want to cripple the bill; I want 
to kill it outright—kill it as dead as a 
dodo. 

The members of the committee, in 
their working over of this bill, definitely 
improved it in that a new section re- 
quiring the Commission in its hearings to 
observe the same rules of procedure 
which govern Congressional committees 
was added and the bill was amended to 
require complaints filed before the Com- 
mission to be in writing, under oath, and 
Specific in content. The committee also 
removed the section which empowered 
the investigation of complaints of un- 
warranted economic pressure and au- 
thority to study economic and social de- 
velopments. This section, of course, had 
nothing to do with civil rights and was 
a FEPC section under another name. 

The committee did a good thing when 
they removed from the bill the section 
authorizing the Attorney General to 
bring a suit for damages on behalf of 
one private citizen against another. 
There is no precedent in law for such 
action when the damages arise out of a 
tort or a personal grievance. Time does 
not allow me to explain all of the bad 
things that they were able to eliminate 
from the bill, but the Members of this 
House who are only considering the bill 
as it came to the House should read the 
bill as it came from the subcommittee 
and see just what the proponents of this 
harmful legislation wanted to do. 

I realize that this House is going to 
pass some kind of a bill. The proponents 
of this legislation must have something 
to shout about. I trust that none of the 
Supporters will fall out among themselves 
as to who is to get the credit or who is 
doing the most for the Negro race as was 
done by two active supporters several 
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years ago when the charge was made on 
the floor by one that the other was so 
active because he wanted to run for a 
higher office in his State. I am sure 
that none of the supporters of the pres- 
ent bill are playing politics. 

Amendments will be offered by me or 
someone from the Judiciary Committee 
to strike or clarify certain sections of 
this bill. The leading one is to insert a 
provision guaranteeing to a defendant 
the right of trial by jury. Much argu- 
ment is being used here by the propo- 
nents of this bill that this should not be 
done. Some lawyers seem to be in dis- 
agreement as to whether the right of 
jury trial in contempt cases under the 
National Labor Relations Act and other 
Federal statutes has been repealed. The 
advocates of this legislation point to cer- 
tain laws that have provisions for en- 
forcement through injunctions obtained 
by the Federal Government. However, I 
believe that you will find that the in- 
junctions were a device designed to be 
used as a special remedy which could be 
made available in courts of equity to 
enforce civil or private rights between in- 
dividuals. No such relationships exist 
between the Government and the people 
in the enforcement of laws based on such 
private civil rights. Regardless of argu- 
ments to the contrary, the enforcement 
of Federal laws against the people is 
criminal law and by what other names 
it may be called, it is pure and simple 
criminal prosecution for refusal to obey 
the laws. 

Without entering further into the 
technical and legal aspects of this ques- 
tion, let me say we are not here called 
upon to make a decision as to just what 
implication is to be or should be placed 
upon some prior legislation. ‘The issue is 
plain and short. Do not confuse it; you 
will be called upon to cast your vote 
upon the question as to whether you ap- 
prove or disapprove of trial by jury to a 
defendant brought before the court un- 
der this legislation. There is no middle 
ground. You are either for jury trial 
or against the right of trial by jury. 

The Congress in 1914 passed the Clay- 
ton Act which provided for jury trials in 
contempt cases, and may I say that the 
author of this act was none other than 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Henry D. Clayton, of Alabama, who 
later served with distinction for many 
years as district Federal judge in my 
district. 

Why is there such an objection here 
to the right of trial by jury? What is 
more sacred, personal rights or property 
rights? The Federal Constitution pro- 
vides that— 

In suits at common law where the value in 
controversy shall exceed $20, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, 


So by this legislation a person who is 
sued in a civil action for $20.01 is given 
greater protection than in a contempt 
case where his freedom and rights can 
be taken from him and he be sent to jail. 
A person accused of stealing one penny 
has the right of trial by jury, yet a per- 
son whose sentence would be many, 
many times greater under this legislation 
has no such right. You can stand here 
and argue until doomsday but you are 
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not going to convince the people of 
America that there is any substitute for 
trial by jury. I never thought that I 
would sit upon this floor and hear such 
arguments as have been made against 
jury trials. The reason given by one 
of the proponents of this legislation, and 
please listen at this, are: First, “Time 
is the essence” and second, “A jury trial 
challenges the integrity of our courts 
across the Nation.” Those are his words. 
Ponder these words. In the name of jus- 
tice and liberty what are you here trying 
to do? 

This legislation gives the district 
courts jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to it and stipulates that 
it shall exercise the same without regard 
to whether the party aggrieved shall 
have exhausted other remedies. It sim- 
ply means that the Federal courts are 
given the right to bypass the State courts. 
This means that the Attorney General, 
through the district attorney, may if he 
so desires, meddle in the elections in 
your State. Just another gadget for 
Washington to take over in all the States. 
This is dangerous legislation. It should 
be opposed by all Americans regardless 
of race. This has far-reaching implica- 
tions and should be amended. 

If there is anyone who should be here 
clamoring for the right of trial by 
jury, it is those that the proponents of 
this bill claim it is enacted for. I am 
surprised that in your zeal you have gone 
so far as to create something that would 
destroy that which you claim you want 
to preserve, namely, protection of a 
minority race. 

There are other amendments that will 
be offered in order to perfect as much 
as possible a bad bill. You know as well 
as I do that all the trouble in the South 
at the present time stems from the 
school-integration decision of the Su- 
preme Court. Few of you would stand 
upon this floor and defend that decision. 
You know that it was legislation by a 
Court that the decision was not based 
upon law. This Congress would never 
have passed such legislation. You who 
give lipservice to States rights now have 
an opportunity to defend these rights. 
You violate States rights by the adop- 
tion of this legislation and in fact 
nullify the 10th article of the Constitu- 
tion which provides in unmistakable 
terms, “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” Oh yes, many talk about 
the other nine articles which deal with 
the rights of the people but you forget 
the 10th which deals with the powers of 
the Federal Government. 

Let us defeat this legislation. What- 
ever might be the purpose of its sponsors 
it can do no one good and can in the 
end do irreparable damage to those who 
you claim you seek to help. Strife and 
ill will will follow in its wake. If it is 
your wish, if it is your desire to foment 
trouble and strife in the South, to retard 
its industrial and economic development 
you are on the right track, for it will 
certainly do it. 

Where is the demand for this legisla- 
tion? If you are serious, if you are sin- 
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cere and really want to help the Negro in 
the South, help us improve his economic 
status. When he asks for bread do not 
give him a stone. He cannot eat social 
equality. How many of you whose 
hearts bleed so here today for the south- 
ern Negro have ever tried to do anything 
about helping him as a tenant, share- 
cropper, or small landowner better his 
situation. We of the South ask you to 
help us. We do not claim there is no 
problem. It was being solved by men of 
good will of both races until ill-advised 
so-called leaders from other sections 
came in. They have done irreparable 
harm to the cause of the advancement of 
the Negro race. 

Yes, our problems are many and we 
have been solving them through better 
schools, better jobs, better housing, and 
better economic conditions. No section 
of this Nation or any people have made 
more and better progress in the past 10 
years than the Negroes in the South. 
Some of you seem to think that you can, 
by social legislation, raise the standing 
of the Negro. You and your phony 
racial ideas. The great majority of the 
Negroes are not interested in social 
equality. They do not want conditions as 
some of the so-called leaders and 
troublemakers in the North contend. 
They want to be the best Negroes possi- 
ble, give their children an opportunity 
for a schooling, an opportunity to earn 
a good living, adequate housing, and 
employment. The great majority of 
the people of the South want them to 
have these things. Mark my word, such 
legislation as this is not going to help 
the Negro. Our future economic de- 
velopment and prosperity is tied with 
the Negro race. Neither race is going to 
advance unless the other does. 

You who today think that you are 
punishing the South may wake up on 
a somewhat not too distant tomorrow 
and find that your liberties have been 
taken from you. This is only the start. 
Set up this Commission and for the next 
2 years you will have a multiplicity of 
suggestions for legislation and in all 
probability legislation to make a perma- 
nent commission. 

Several times during this debate argu- 
ment has been made against the Ameri- 
can jury system because two defendants 
who were tried for dynamiting were 
freed by a jury in Montgomery, Ala., 
and also to the fact that the NAACP 
was fined $100,000 by a judge in Mont- 
gomery because they refused to turn 
over its membership list. The only thing 
I can see from this argument is. that 
you believe the defendants in one case 
should have been tried by a judge instead 
of a jury and in the NAACP case there 
should have been a jury trial instead 
of it being tried by the judge. 

The NAACP was originally given a 
much smaller fine and only upon con- 
tinued and persistent refusal to obey 
the Court order was it increased. The 
NAACP should be as subject to the laws 
the same as white organizations, 
whether it be the White Citizens’ Coun- 
cil, KKK, or any other. No organiza- 
tion in Alabama is going to be a law 
unto themselves. 

I hold no brief for law violation re- 
gardless of whether it be by white people 
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or the NAACP. I do not approve of vio- 
lence and the people of my district do 
not approve of it regardless of why the 
violence might be committed or whom it 
might be committed against. Make no 
mistake about that. 

Before all this agitation started race 
relations in Montgomery were as harmo- 
nious as any place in the world. Whites 
and Negroes worked together in peace 
and harmony. There was nothing for 
the betterment of the Negroes of the city 
that the great majority of the white peo- 
ple were not interested in. Montgomery 
has been known far and wide as a city of 
friendship and neighborliness where the 
people of both races lived in harmony 
and mutual respect. Tens of thousands 
of young men of this Nation have trained 
at Maxwell and Gunter Fields. Ask them 
what they think of Montgomery. The 
people of Montgomery need no defense 
at my hands but I am not going to let go 
unchallenged these statements that jus- 
tice does not prevail there. None of 
these things would have ever developed 
if it had not been for the fact that some 
of these modern-day carpetbaggers and 
agitators came to town intent upon stir- 
ring up strife and turmoil. 

Law and order does function in Mont- 
gomery. Arrests were made, several de- 
fendants were indicted by a grand jury 
and two of them were duly tried. A jury 
of good and tried men said that the 
State did not convince them beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the defendants 
were guilty. Who are we to say that 
they were. There are yet others to be 
tried. I want to say that defendants in 
Montgomery, whether white or negro 
are going to receive justice and that the 
courts and juries are not going to be 
browbeaten and intimidated by outsiders 
and troublemakers. 

I call the membership’s attention to a 
news item in a Montgomery paper of last 
week which is as follows: “Citizens Unit 
States Stand Against Strife.” The Mont- 
gomery County Citizens Council declared 
yesterday it does not condone violence 
and civil strife and advocated a “contin- 
uation of friendly relationship between 
the races.” W. B. Wyatt, chairman of 
the board of directors, issued an 8-point 
statement of principles which he said 
was approved by the local directors. 

The statement: 

1. We are dedicated to States rights and 
local self-government. 

2. We believe in constitutional govern- 
ment and the diversion of power set out in 
the Constitution of the United States. 

8. We believe in the preservation of cus- 
toms and traditions. 

4. We firmly believe in separate but equal 
school systems. 

5. We do not condone violence and civil 
strife. 

6. We believe in the continuation of 
friendly relationship between the races. 

7. We believe in the right of all races to 
select or reject their associates socially. 

8. We are dedicated to elimination of 
Communist influence in our Government 
and educational and religious institutions. 


I am getting pretty well fed up with 
the argument that has been made on this 
floor that we must pass such legislation 
as this to build up the prestige of our 
Nation among the free people of the 
world. Think of it, this Nation the 
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greatest on earth which is the envy of 
the world, which has spent billions and 
billions of dollars over the earth is now 
being told that in order for all this aid 
to be effective we must change our way 
of life. 

Yes, you have the votes as you claim 
to pass this legislation and use the South 
as a whipping boy but as surely as the 
night follows the day many of you will 
live to regret it. It is legislation aimed 
directly at the South. It is vindictive 
and will not stand the test of time. It 
will not help those who you profess to 
help and will in the end retard the de- 
velopment of the Negro race in the 
South. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may care to use to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. LOSER]. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset, I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] for yielding to 
me this time to speak on the bill under 
consideration. Of course, I am opposed 
to it.. I consider it a vicious piece of 
legislation. 

It gives me great concern because it 
implies that a large segment of the pop- 
ulation of the Nation are a lawless 
people, and that it is necessary to set 
up another commission in the executive 
branch of the Government to go about 
the country holding hearings, under the 
guise of further securing and protecting 
the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

I am dreadfully afraid that it will 
destroy the very civil rights that it pur- 
ports to secure and protect. 

The bill is couched in sophisticated 
language, and many of its provisions are 
mere repetition of the civil rights 
statutes now in force. 

It is deceptive and misleading, in that 
it appears on its face to be bipartisan, 
and therefore nonpartisan, by providing 
that the Commission of 6 shall be made 
up of 3 Republicans and 3 Democrats. 
It is further deceptive and misleading 
in that the President of the United States 
is authorized, in section 103 (a) of the 
bill, to appoint as members of the Com- 
mission persons “in the service of the 
United States Government.” The only 
qualification for membership on the 
Commission is that 3 members shall be 
Democrats and 3 shall be Republicans. 
This would enable the President to ap- 
point as members of the Commission 
persons now serving as Congressmen, al- 
though the bill states that the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights is created in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. The 
bill indicates, in section 105, subsection 
(d), that Congressmen may he appointed 
because it exempts members of the Com- 
mission from operation of section 281 of 
title 18 of the United States Code. Sec- 
tion 281 is a part of the Criminal Code of 
the United States, and under its provi- 
sions a Member of Congress violating the 
same is punishable by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than 2 years. 

It is indeed a startling innovation in 
the legislative process when a commis- 
sion in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is or can be, if the Executive so 
chooses, presided over and governed by 
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members of the legislative branch. This 
is destructive of the constitutional pro- 
vision relative to the separation of 
powers. 

Time, place, and policy combine to 
decry the approval of this bill. 

Even if the general policy of the bill 
were sound, which it is not; even if it 
were appropriate to promulgate such a 
policy here rather than in the legisla- 
tures of the States, which it is not; even 
so, the tensions and exigencies of the 
present time should stay our hands from 
a step that cannot fail to add fuel to the 
fires of ill will lately engendered by a 
sudden social controversy and the dis- 
turbance of long-established custom in- 
cident to recent judicial decisions. 

It is, of course, an historic fact that 
social changes do take place and that 
with the passage of time long-established 
customs are altered. Unfortunately, it 
is also true that during a period of tran- 
sition there is always present the tem- 
tation to hasten by radical legislative 
action the pace of change or compel its 
course to conform to some partisan’s 
predilection. Very often, however, it is 
such legislative impatience that works 
woe to the very movement which it seeks 
to aid and retards rather than acceler- 
ates the progress which its proponents 
profess to desire. 

Our own history is replete with ex- 
amples. The Alien and Sedition Acts did 
not serve to counteract the violence of 
expression at which they were aimed, 
but on the contrary brought about the 
destruction of the political party which 
sponsored them. The fugitive slave leg- 
islation but added fuel to a controversy 
that many yet believe could and should 
have been amicably composed, although 
their purpose was said to be no more 
than to make certain the enforcement of 
law already upon the statute books and 
the protection of long-established prop- 
erty rights that were undisputed. The 
enactment of national prohibition laws 
brought to an end the steady progress of 
a public sentiment against the license 
and sale of alcoholic liquors and reversed 
a tide that up to that point had appeared 
irresistible. 

These are but illustrations of the 
preacher’s words of wisdom that “for 
everything there is a season, and a time 
for every matter under heaven.” Again 
by the same authority we are told that 
there is “a time to reap and a time to 
sow; a time to keep silence and a time to 
speak.” Very emphatically I desire to 
state my feelings that upon the subject 
now debated this is a time when the Con- 
gress of the United States can best pro- 
mote the public welfare by silence. 

Can it be seriously asked whether the 
kind of investigation and inquisition au- 
thorized by this resolution would aggra- 
vate the racial friction that until lately 
was on the way to extinction, at least in 
the South? It would necessarily do so 
for it would furnish a forum not only 
for the honestly dissatisfied but likewise 
for the increasing number of those with 
selfish interests, men who cannot profit 
in quiet waters but can ride the waves 
of passion and prejudice and who are 
quick to seize such an opportunity. Un- 
fortunately conditions are such as to pro- 
voke demagogues and at this time we 
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should eschew legislation which invited 
their activities. 

But even if the times were more 
auspicious for an effort to enforce by law 
a major change in social customs, it is 
not to Federal action that proponents of 
change should address themselves. 
Traditionally and properly the States 
have been the sources of statute law de- 
fining the conduct of one man toward 
another and I have heard no convincing 
argument why they should not continue 
to be such source. The fact that they 
are such is the virtue of our Federal sys- 
tem and the likelihood that they will 
remain so is the warrant for believing in 
our continued civil peace and social well- 
being. 

There is, however, an even weightier 
reason for opposing this bill, for its words 
and substance affront the very civil 
rights to which its proponents assert 
allegiance. To clothe Federal authority 
with what should be the prerogative of 
the State is evil, but to arm such author- 
ity with the power to supersede jury 
trials and compensatory actions with a 
system of injunctions and contempts is 
to strike at the very root of civil rights 
under a pretense of supporting them. 

To say, as the bill before us does say, 
that a suit shall lie and a restraining 
order issue whenever “there are reason- 
able grounds to believe that any person 
is about to engage in any act or prac- 
tice which would give rise to a cause of 
action” pursuant to the act, is to 
create a wholly unlimited authority in 
a governmental agency to harrass and 
oppress citizens whose only fault is that 
they are suspected of being able to put 
a denounced purpose into execution. I 
wonder if any statute of Nazi Germany 
ever went to such an extent in dispens- 
ing with the necessity of an overt act 
in providing punishment for no more 
than the existence of a naked purpose. 

I am aware that a court might con- 
strue the term “reasonable grounds” as 
requiring something more than a sus- 
picious countenance or an intemperate 
expression, but we must take the 
language of the bill as it appears and if 
it be conceded that a court might well 
find such language so unreasonable in 
its literal terms that it would have to 
be amended by judicial construction, 
such concession is in itself proof of the 
vice now complained of. 

There are other provisions of the bill 
that would require supplementary in- 
terpretation before we could know their 
actual extent and practical operation. 
The bill does not meet the test that 
should be made of legislative novelty, 
namely, that it should spell out its 
reach and limitations so clearly that 
there may be no doubt of its boundaries. 
On the contrary it leaves us to guess 
how much its inquisitorial processes 
may be available to make partisan. po- 
litical hay and to conjecture how far 
its procedural innovations may he 
used to uproot such ancient landmarks 
as trial by jury, presumption of inno- 
cence and an untrammeled right of 
personal opinion. 

We are being asked to swallow too 
much in the name of civil rights and 
to accept risks that would not be in- 
vited under a less high-sounding title. 
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For these reasons I oppose the passage 
of the measure. At the proper time I 
propose to submit certain amendments 
to the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, one would think from 
the debate that has been indulged in, 
at least by some Members on this side 
of the aisle, that we are taking away 
rights heretofore granted. This bill does 
no such thing. This bill does not take 
away the right of trial by jury. The 
right of a jury trial of a contemnor, a 
man who is charged with contempt, has 
not been generally accorded and is not 
a constitutional right. I should like to 
read part of a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court decided in 1890. 
It is as follows: 

It has always been one of the attributes, 
one of the powers necessarily incident to a 
court of justice that it shouid have this 
power of vindicating its dignity, of enforcing 
its orders, of protecting itself from insult 
without the necessity of calling upon a jury 
to assist it in the exercise of this power. 


There have been for a brief space 
rights accorded for jury trial, but when 
those rights were accorded, they were 
given by the Government as a matter of 
grace and not as a matter of right. I 
am referring to the Norris-La Guardia 
Act concerning labor disputes and before 
that the Clayton Act. But what was 
given has been taken away because the 
National Labor Relations Act and the 
Taft-Hartley Act, in so many words, 
withdrew that right which was given in 
the Norris-La Guardia Act in a limited 
number of cases. The two acts that I 
have mentioned waived specifically pro- 
visions of the Norris-La Guardia Act. So 
that today we are in the position in labor 
disputes of not according to labor, that 
may be guilty of violations of court 
orders, any right of trial by jury. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know the gentleman 
is familiar with the fact that the 16 
defendants in the Clinton, Tenn., case 
who are charged with criminal contempt 
are entitled to a trial by jury and will 
be tried by a jury. The gentleman ad- 
mits that; does he not? 

Mr. CELLER. The court ordered that 
trial by jury. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does not the gentleman 
have confidence in the fact that the court 
ruled on the law as it stands today, 
namely, that they asked for and under 
the law they were entitled to, and the 
judge ruled that they wiil be tried by a 
jury? Is that not true? 

Mr. CELLER. That was a private 
lawsuit instituted by private persons 
against the education department of a 
particular county. That is not a case 
where the Government is involved. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman an- 
swer this question? 

Mr. CELLER. I will try to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Under the same identi- 
cal facts and circumstances under 
which these defendants are being tried 
by a jury for contempt, if the bill of in- 
junction had been filed under this act, 
these same defendants today would not 
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be entitled to -a trial by jury. Will not 
the gentlemcan admit that simple fact? 

Mr. CELLER. ‘That is what we call 
a suppositious case. It is very difficult 
to answer that question. 

Mr. WILLIS. And yet, the gentleman 
contends that certain rights are not 
being taken away. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say if a suit is 
instituted by the Attorney General on 
behalf of the Government under any 
and all circumstances in Clinton or out 
of Clinton, there would not be a right 
of trial by jury to the contemnor. 

Mr. WILLIS. And the gentleman 
knows that all actions authorized to be 
filed under this bill will be filed by the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. CELLER. I cannot answer that, 
sir—I do not know. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman look 
at the top of page 10, where it says all 
actions must be filed by the Attorney 
General? 

Mr. CELLER. There is nothing to 
prevent private suits to be brought. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am talking about suits 
to be filed under this bill. Will the gen- 
tleman point to me where under this 
bill one single new right or cause of ac- 
tion is given to an individual? Will he 
not admit that all actions will be filed 
by the Attorney General? 

Mr. CELLER. I cannot say that. The 
words are permissive. The Attorney 
General is not ordered. The word used 
is “may” and not “shall.” So there is a 
difference in that regard. A private 
person may still institute a suit under 
the bill also. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then the gentleman 
does admit that suits instituted by the 
Attorney General under this act that 
may result in contempt, a trial by jury 
will not be had because the- Government 
will be a party to the suit? 

Mr. CELLER. That is absolutely 
true. There is no question about it. 

Mr. WILLIS. The only difference it 
makes is that the people in Tennessee 
are being tried by a jury and under this 
bill they would not be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has expired. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The distinction the gentleman makes 
will not hold, Too much is made of the 
fact that many years ago, when I was 
much younger incidentally, I voted for 
a jury trial in connection with viola- 
tions of labor injunctions, in the sense 
that I voted for the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, and I made a speech in the well of 
this House in support of my position. 
Now the reason why I voted for the 
Norris-La Guardia Act was that the 
courts had been granting, willy-nilly, 
without good grounds or should I say on 
coffee grounds, injunctions against la- 
bor. There were grave abuses of the 
power of injunction, and the Nation was 
aroused. Congress took notice and said 
under the circumstances it would be well 
for the Congress to intervene and to 
limit the issuance of injunctions. I 
make this statement, if we pass this bill 
and there is a repetition of the abuse 
that occurred prior to the passage of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, I would be the 
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first to offer a bill to curb the power of 
the court to grant such injunctions. 
The mere fact that I voted for the 
Norris-La Guardia bill has been bal- 
looned out of all proportions. The issue 
is not whether or not I, the gentleman 
from New York, did or did not vote for 
the Norris-La Guardia Act. The issue 
is the bill before us. I might repeat what 
I said before the Rules Committee when 
I was charged with inconsistency. I 
said it was General Lee who said to Gen- 
eral Beauregard, “True patriotism some- 
times requires of men to act exactly 
contrary at one period to that which 
they do at another period.” For that 
reason I am well within my rights, under 
the circumstances that exist today, to 
advocate with all the power within me 
the passage of H. R. 6127, just as I was 
within my rights to strongly argue for 
the passage of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act in 1932, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I would just like to 
add a comment to the colloquy had be- 
tween the gentleman from New York 
and the gentleman from Louisiana in 
which the inference was made that rights 
would be infringed. For such an infer- 
ence to be drawn would be unfortunate. 
There is nothing in this bill which does 
away with any existing right of an indi- 
vidual to bring an action for damages 
or for injunctive relief against another 
individual, or individuals, who interfere 
with his rights. 

It is impossible to envision whether all 
cases in the future, all actions to be 
brought, would be brought by the Attor- 
ney General or whether they would be 
brought by individuals. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me that I may ask 
the gentleman from New York a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CELLER. In just a minute. I 
just want to call attention to part 3 
which is entitled “To Strengthen the 
Civil Rights Statutes, and for Other Pur- 
poses.” This title in effect adds two 
paragraphs, called fourth and fifth, to 
the old Ku Klux statute of 1871. That 
statute gave considerable rights to indi- 
viduals whose civil rights were being 
filched from them particularly by State 
officers or others acting in conspiracy 
against those whose rights were thus 
being corroded. Under that old civil 
rights statute not only private suits for 
damages, but also for injunctive relief 
could be had by those aggrieved for the 
violation of the rights accorded to them 
and guaranteed to them by that old 
statute of 1871. 

So there is nothing new in the situa- 
tion. Of course in the Clinton case there 
was a private suit brought against quite 
a number of individuals. In that kind 
of case, which is different from the cases 
envisaged by the bill before us, surely 
there can be trial by jury. There can be 
no question of doubt where there is a 
violation of the court injunction and 
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the same act is also a violation of either 
a State or a Federal statute; but the 
point is that we have any number of bills 
that we have passed in this House in the 
last few decades where we refused, we 
actually refused to give trial by jury to 
those who had violated orders of the 
court. 

The gentleman from New York men- 
tioned the antitrust laws. There is a 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Act; the False Advertisements Act; the 
False Products Labeling Act; the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act; the Wool Products Act; the 
Stockyards Act; the Submarine Cables 
Act; the Sugar Quota Act; the Water 
Carriers’ Act; the Flammable Fabrics 
Act; the Electric Utilities Act; the 
Atomic Energy Act, and many more. 

We heard no quarrel when those bills 
were being considered in this Chamber, 
no one raised a voice saying that where 
there was a violation of an injunction 
there should be a jury trial; all those 
provisions were accepted without re- 
monstrance, without let or hindrance, 
and now we have this sudden outcry. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. BOYLE. As a matter of fact all 
during the last sessions of the 84th 
Congress not one of the great lawyers 
who now are insisting on the right of 
trial by jury even suggested that such 
an amendment should be incorporated 
in the civil rights bill. Is not that 
right? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a further observa- 
tion? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. BOYLE. If an amendment pro- 
viding for a trial by jury was so neces- 
sary—certainly its absence would have 
been unconscionable—is it not a fair 
observation to say that any one or all 
of the lawyers in the House who now 
are insisting upon the proviso would 
have come forward and had it included 
in the bill in the last session of the 84th 
Congress? 

Mr. CELLER. Not only that but see 
how impossible this law would become 
if you granted the right of trial by jury 
to anyone who would violate the order 
of the court. There are all kinds of 
orders issued by a court. There is the 
subpena, which is an order of the court, 
there is the subpena duces tecum which 
requires an individual to produce in court 
certain documents. In one of these 
cases that may be brought or will be 
brought by the Attorney General there 
may be 30 defendants in that one case. 
One individual will say after he has 
received the subpena that he questions 
the subpena. ‘Then the court would 
say, “You have to testify pursuant to 
that subpena.” He would say, “I will 
not testify, I did not get the subpena.” 
There it becomes a question of fact. He 
could demand a trial by jury to deter- 
mine that question as I understand the 
proposed jury trial amendment, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, that determination 
might be by another court before a 
jury. If the determination is against 
him, he could take an appeal to the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, then probably to 
the Supreme Court. 

In that same case another defendant 
could say, “I shall appear in court but 
I will not answer, I will not submit the 
documents that were called for by the 
subpena duces tecum.” The court will 
order him to produce the documents. 
He will refuse and the court will then 
find him in contempt. He will demand 
a jury trial on the question of whether 
the subpena duces tecum has been served 
or whether it is proper for him to give 
the information that. is described in the 
subpena duces tecum. That case could 
be tried before a jury outside this par- 
ticular case, far distant probably. Then 
if there is an adverse decision the indi- 
vidual could take an appeal again to 
the circuit court of appeals, and possi- 
bly to the Supreme Court. 

There may be 3 or 4 such cases in the 
original matter. How long would it take 
before the original case has been termi- 
nated? You would have nothing but 
procrastination, deliberate procrastina- 
tion. You would render this whole act 
abortive if you can have jury trials at 
every twist and turn in the progress of 
a case. For that reason I do hope that 
men who are falling for this specious ar- 
gument will think twice before they vote 
for a trial by jury amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

- Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the gentleman 
did not mean to indicate that we were 
advocating an amendment which would 
deprive a Federal judge of punishing for 
contempt committed in the presence of 
the court or so near thereto as to ob- 
struct justice, such as in the case of the 
Subpena, where he said the man ap- 
peared before the court and said, “No, I 
will not produce the books.” Of course, 
the court has the power to punish that 
man and we are not asking for any such 
language. 

Mr. CELLER. Suppose he denies there 
was the service of a subpena? ‘That is 
not in the presence of the court. He 
could obfuscate the whole proceedings 
and hold the proceeding up indefinitely 
if you would give him a trial by jury 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, on last Friday, June 7, at page 
8536, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
discussed the subject at length in de- 
fending the right of organized labor to 
a trial by jury, and I was surprised to 
have as my opponents the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keatine], and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 
I just want to say a word; I do not 
want to be repetitious, and I do not want 
to get into that discussion, because it 
may lead us off the track of what we are 
doing today, and I do not want to get 
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off the track chasing rabbits, because we 
have some other very important ani- 
mals to chase before we get through, 
and I want to stick to that. But, I 
just want to say this: The Taft-Hartley 
Act that these gentlemen contend re- 
peals the right of organized labor to a 
right of trial by jury in contempt cases 
was passed in 1947. Title XVIII of the 
Code, which includes section 3692, which 
gives labor the right of trial by jury 
in all cases involving contempt was 
passed a year later, and I think any- 
body that knows anything about law 
knows: that the latest piece of legisla- 
tion on the subject governs. 

The gentleman from New York re- 
ferred to a decision in which he says 
the right of trial by jury was denied. 
Now, that was not a Supreme Court 
case; that was a circuit court case, and 
the opinion is very brief. It was dis- 
missed because it was not a contempt 
proceeding, and contempt was in man- 
ner involved. But, in that case it was 
not a labor union that was seeking a 
trial by jury; it was the employer. 

Now, to bring the matter up to date, 
I would like the record to show that I 
referred to the case of Tinder against 
United States, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and found 
in Volume 345 United States Supreme 
Court Reports at page 565, which settled 
that question for all time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. \ 

I yield to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It does not 
refer to the labor section, but it refers 
to another section of title 18 and just 
says flatly and conclusively that the 
latest law is the law, that title 18 which 
was enacted into positive law and which 
is later than the Taft-Hartley Act, is 
the law, and how anyone can dispute 
it, I do not know. 

My only reason for raising the ques- 
tion is that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary is the official body of this Con- 
gress to revise the Code, and the Code 
of the United States is dependent upon 
by lawyers, thousands of them all over 
the United States, as being the law 
which Congress has passed, and which 
is the law of the land; and an attack 
on the integrity of the United States 
Code by the people who revise it seems 
to me a very unfortunate situation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes in order to 
reply to the gentleman. 

I am not going to enter into any tech- 
nical argument as to the Tinder case, 
but I am going to place in the RECORD a 
complete answer to the contention made 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. I am going to put into the REC- 
ORD, aS My own remarks, a brief entitled 
“Jury Trials in Contempt Proceedings 
With Special Reference to Labor Injunc- 
tions.” 

I do hope that the Members will read 
these two documents which are a com- 
plete and smothering answer to the con- 
tention made by the gentleman from 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
MEMORANDUM RE TINDER V. U.S. (345 U. S. 565) 


The gentleman from Virginia cannot gain 
any comfort from the opinion in Tinder v. 
United States. That case involved a sub- 
stantive change in the law relating to thefts 
of mail matter by providing a lesser punish- 
ment where the value was less than $100. 
The change was proper inasmuch as the re- 
vision of title 18, Crimes and Criminal Pro- 
cedure, was considered by the Committee of 
the Judiciary which has jurisdiction of re- 
vision of the laws and bills relating to crimes, 
and which, of course, may report bills chang- 
ing the criminal code, 

The intent to make the change was set out 
fully in the committee report on the bill as 
part of the revision notes explaining each 
section. 

The Supreme Court agreed that only a 
change in punishment provisions accord- 
ing to the value of the theft was intended 
and that there was no intention to create a 
new substantive offense. Recognizing that 
the revision notes in the committee report 
were incorporated to explain changes in sub- 
stantive law the court stated: “It would have 
been a simple matter for the reviser, or Con- 
gress, to have made clear, had such been the 
intent, that stealing an article or thing from 
an item of mail otherwise intact, is to be 
regarded as a less serious offense than steal- 
ing the item of mail itself. A highly tech- 
nical distinction of this sort, which could 
easily have been spelled out, cannot be im- 
posed on the general words “any such arti- 
cle or thing” in the concluding proviso of 
section 1708. 

What the court clearly said and held was 
that no further change was intended than 
that which was explained in the committee 
report. Again the court adhered to the gen- 
eral proposition that a codification makes a 
change in existing law only to the extent that 
a clear intention to make such a change is 
manifested by the Congress, and the courts 
will not infer additional changes, 
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SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LABOR INJUNC- 
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There is no constitutional right to a trial 
by jury in either a criminal or civil con- 
tempt proceeding (in re Debs, 158 U. 5. 564). 

There is a serious question of constitu- 
tional law as to whether or not the Congress 
has the power to enact legislation granting 
the statutory right to a jury trial in a civil 
contempt proceeding. The specific issue 
here is whether or not such an enactment 
encroaches upon the equity jurisdiction in- 
tended by the Constitution. (See Michael- 
son v. U. S. (266 U. S. 42).) 

The Congress first provided for a trial by 
jury in a criminal contempt case in 1914, 
The enactment of the Clayton Act (38 Stat. 
730) in section 21, provided that one who 
wilfully disobeyed a lawful order of a Fed- 
eral court by doing any act which also con- 
stituted a criminal offense under any 
Federal or State statute shall be proceeded 
against for contempt. Section 22 of the 
same act provided that the accused could 
demand a trial by jury. Section 24 of the 
act, however, provided exceptions to the 
right of the accused for a trial by jury in 
a criminal contempt; these exceptions were 
contempts committed in the presence of the 
court or so near thereto as to obstruct the 
administration of justice, contempts com- 
mitted in disobedience of any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, decree, or command 
entered in any suit or action brought or 
prosecuted in the name of, or on behalf of, 
the United States. 

These sections of the Clayton Act, namely, 
sections 21-25, were repealed by section 21 
of Public Law 772, 80th Congress, 1st sess., 
62 Stat. 864 (1948). 18 U. S. C. 402, 3285, 
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8691, (62 Stat. 701) contains the substance 
of these provisions at the present time. 

In 1932 the Congress enacted the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, the act of March 23, 1932 
(47 Stat. 70). This act, entitled “An act to 
amend the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes”, restricted 
the power of Federal courts to issue restrain- 
ing orders and injunctions in certain cases 
involving or growing out of a labor dispute. 
Section 11 of that act provided as follows: 
“In all cases arising under this act in which 
@ person shall be charged with contempt in 
a court of the United States (as herein 
defined), the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the 
contempt shall have been committed: Pro- 
vided, That this right shall not apply to con- 
tempts committed in the presence of the 
court or so near thereto as to interfere 
directly with the administration of justice 
or to apply to the misbehavior, misconduct, 
or disobedience of any officer of the court in 
respect to writs, orders, or process of the 
court.” That provision was contained in 
section 111 of title 28, Unitec States Code, 
until it was repealed by the act of June 25, 
1948 (ch. 645, sec. 21, 62 Stat. 862). The 
reviser’s footnote relating to the repeal is 
as follows: “Section 111, act Mar. 23, 1932 
(ch. 90, sec. 11, 47 Stat. 72), related to con- 
tempts, speedy and public trials by jury, 
and is now covered by section 3692 of title 
18, Crimes and Criminal Procedure.” 

The enactment of section 11 of the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act afforded the contemnor 
in a criminal contempt proceeding for vio- 
lation of a restraining order or injunction 
arising out of a labor dispute as defined 
in the Norris-La Guardia Act the right to a 
trial by jury in all cases except those here- 
tofore mentioned; namely, in the presence of 
the court or so near thereto as to constitute 
an obstruction of justice or the disobedience 
of an officer of the court in respect to the 
court’s orders. This provision had the ef- 
fect of limiting the exception to the right 
to trial by jury provided for in the Clayton 
Act. Specifically, it affected the exception 
wherein jury trial in a criminal contempt 
proceeding was not available where the 
United States was a party to the original 
action. Moreover, the applicability of sec- 
tion 11 of this act was limited. In the con- 
ference report (H. Rept. 821, 72d Cong., 1st 
sess., p. 6 (1932)) the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House is as 
follows: “The House bill (sec. 11) provides 
that in cases arising under sections 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 7 of this amendatory act in which a 
person is charged with criminal contempt 
of a court of the United States, the accused 
should enjoy a speedy public trial by jury. 
The corresponding provision of the Senate 
amendment (sec. 12) is broader, in that it 
relates to all cases in which a person is 
charged with contempt in a court of the 
United States. The conference agreement 
applies only to cases arising under the act 
under consideration in which a person is 
charged with contempt in a court of the 
United States.” 

In 1935 the National Labor Relations Act 
was enacted into law (49 Stat. 449 (1935), 
29 U. S. C., sec. 160). The Wagner Act, as 
it is popularly known, provided the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board with power to 
deal with unfair practices, and it further 
granted jurisdiction to the courts in certain 
cases to enforce the orders of the Board. 
While the National Labor Relations Act does 
not expressly provide for contempt proceed- 
ings, they are a corollary of the judicial 
power to issue enforcement orders. In 
House Report 1871, 74th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, page 5 (1935), there is the statement to 
the effect that if an unfair practice is re- 
sumed or continued “there will be immedi- 
ately available to the Board an existing court 
decree to serve as a basis for contempt pro- 
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ceedings.” In the sections of that act re- 
lating to prevention of unfair labor prac- 
tices, provision is made for the enforcement 
of the Board’s orders by petition in circuit 
courts of appeals; jurisdiction is conferred 
upon the courts to issue temporary re- 
straining orders or other temporary relief, 
and to issue decrees enforcing, modifying 
the order of the court. Section 10 (h) of 
the National Labor Relations Act of July 5, 
1935 (49 Stat. 455) provided as follows: 
“When granting appropriate temporary re- 
lief or a restraining order, or making and 
entering the decree enforcing, modifying, 
and enforcing as so modified, for set- 
ting aside in whole or in part, an order of 
the Board, as provided in this section, the 
jurisdiction of the court sitting in equity 
shall not be limited by the act entitled ‘An 
act to amend the Judicial Code and to de- 
fine and limit the jurisdiction of courts sit- 
ting in equity, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved March 23, 1932 (U. S. C., Supp. VII, 
title 29, secs. 101-115) .” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the National 
Labor Relations Act (sec. 10 (h)) waived the 
Norris-La Guardia Act in its entirety, as ap- 
plied to cases coming within the purview of 
the National Labor Relations Act itself. Not 
only were the courts authorized to issue in- 
junctions, which had been banned under the 
provisions of the Norris-La Guardia Act, but 
it is clear from the language of the act and 
the statement of legislative intent as con- 
tained in the report, that the provisions of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act would not be ap- 
plicable both as to the issuance of injunc- 
tions to enforce the Board’s order nor to the 
power of the court, sitting in equity, to en- 
force such orders of the court. As an equity 
court, the court has ancillary jurisdiction 
to effectuate its decrees and to prevent them 
from being frustrated. (28 U. S. C. 1651; 
Local Loan Co. v. Hunt (292 U.S. 234); Julian 
v. Central Trust Co. (193 U. S. 93, 112); Root 
v. Woolworth (150 U. S. 401, 410-413); see 
also, Steelman v. All Continent Corp. (301 
U. S. 278, 288-289); Dugas v. American Sure- 
ty Co. (300 U. S. 414, 428); Moore v. N. Y. 
Cotton Exchange (270 U. S. 593); Looney v. 
Eastern Texas R. R. Co. (247 U. S. 214).) 

It is apparent that Congress did not in- 
tend the Norris-La Guardia Act’ provisions to 
apply to the proceedings arising out of the 
operations of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Here it should be noted that only a 
few years before, Congress had provided for 
the right to trial by jury in a criminal con- 
tempt proceeding arising out of certain la- 
bor disputes. Therefore, it is a reasonable 
assumption that when consideration of the 
National Labor Relations Act was before the 
Congress, it was cognizant of the then-exist- 
ing rights afforded for a jury trial in crim- 
inal contempt proceedings arising out of 
those labor disputes. A fair deduction is 
that if Congress had intended to continue 
the right to a trial by jury in such circum- 
stances, it would have specifically so pro- 
vided. Yet the clear and unequivocal word- 
ing of section 10 (h) of the National Labor 
Relations Act (supra) clearly indicates a 
waiver of all the provisions of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, including the provisions for 
a jury trial, in cases where the Government 
Was a party to the original action. 

The subsequent legislative history of the 
National Labor Relations Act sustains this 
position beyond all doubt. In 1947 the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was amended by 
an act popularly known as the Taft-Hartley 
Act (Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, 
61 Stat. 136; 29 U. S. C. 141-188). That act, 
as it dealt with unfair labor practices, spe- 
cifically section 10 (h) contained the exact 
wording of section 10 (h) of the original 
National Labor Relations Act; this language 
was a complete waiver of all the provisions 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act as to proceed- 
ings involving the issuance of injunctions 
and the enforcement thereof as authorized 
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by the National Labor Relations Act. That 
such was the specific legislative intent is 
clearly indicated in House Report No. 245, 
80th Congress, Ist session, page 43 (1947), 
“Section 10 (h) remains unchanged in the 
amended act.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act also provided the 
President with authority to seek injunctions 
against strikes which imperiled the public 
health and safety and authorized the At- 
torney General to seek the same, and pro- 
vided the authority for the courts to issue 
them. (Sec. 208 (b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act (61 Stat. 155) provided as follows: “(b) 
In any case, the provisions of the act of 
March 23, 1932, entitled ‘An act to amend 
the Judicial Code and to define and limit 
the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, 
and for other purposes,’ shall not be ap- 
plicable.”) Here is the second instance of a 
complete waiver of the entire Norris- 
La Guardia Act. The legislative intent to the 
effect that the Norris-La Guardia Act was 
inapplicable to proceedings under the 
amended National Labor Relations Act, is 
clearly indicated in H. Rept. 245, 80th Conf., 
ist sess. page 9 (1947), which states “Second, 
the bill arms the President with authority to 
seek injunctions against strikes that imperil 
the public health and safety, and authorizes 
courts to issue injunctions in such cases 
without regard to the Norris-La Guardia 
Act.” 

That same report, on page 43, further 
states: “But it also makes the Norris- 
La Guardia Act inapplicable in suits and pro- 
ceedings involving violations of contracts 
which labor organizations voluntarily and 
with their eyes open, enter into. Among 
other things, this change makes applicable 
in such cases as these the rules of evidence 
that apply in suits involving all other 
citizens.” 

The third indication of the inapplicability 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act to cases arising 
under the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, is contained in section 302 (e) of 
the act of June 23, 1947. (61 Stat. 158) 
Section 302 which makes it unlawful for an 
employer to pay an employee’s representative, 
and for the latter to accept the same, con- 
tains in subsection (e) the following 
language: “* * *, without regard to the 
provisions of * * *, and the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘An act to amend the 
Judicial Code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts, sitting in equity, and 
for other purposes,’ approved March 28, 1932 
(U. S. C. title 29, secs. 101-115).” This sec- 
tion conferred jurisdiction upon the United 
States courts to restrain violations of this 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Further evidence of the fact that Congress 
was cognizant of the existence of the rights 
under the Norris-La Guardia Act and that it 
was the legislative intent to waive the Norris- 
La Guardia Act in regard to cases under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, is found in statements 
contained in the minority views as set forth 
in the report accompanying the bill (supra). 
For example, on page 64, “By making prac- 
tically all strikes unlawful, it repeals the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, signed by President 
Hoover.” On page 100, “It grants the district 
courts authority to issue injunctions, thus 
taking away the long-standing benefits of 
labor’s hard-won rights under the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. It goes beyond that and 
gives the district court the right to include 
provisions in order “to facilitate the volun- 
tary settlement of disputes.” This provision 
amounts to compulsory arbitration, and if 
the parties fail to comply with the provisions 
set forth by the court to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the dispute, they could be held in 
contempt of court.” Page 107, “In 1932 Con- 
gress finally passed the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, which expanded the definition of ‘labor 
dispute’ and restricted the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts to issue injunctions in such 
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disputes.” Certainly it cannot be main- 
tained on the basis of legislative history that 
in enacting the Taft-Hartley Act Congress 
meant to preserve within its provisions any 
of the rights afforded to labor under the 
previously enacted Norris-La Guardia Act. 

If additional evidence to sustain this con- 
tention is necessary, one merely has to refer 
to Conference Report, House Report 510, 80th 
Congress, on the Taft-Hartley Act. In the 
statement of the managers on the part of 
the House, page 57, is the following state- 
ment: “(17) Sections 10 (g), (h), and (i) of 
the present act, concerning the effect upon 
the Board’s orders of enforcement and review 
proceedings, making inapplicable the provi- 
sions of the Norris-La Guardia Act in pro- 
ceedings before the courts, were unchanged 
either by the House bill or by the Senate 
amendment, and are carried into the confer- 
ence agreement.”; on page 64, referring to 
section 208, is the following language: “The 
Norris-La Guardia Act was made inappli- 
cable.” 

The history of the enforcement of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
affords proof that in contempt proceedings 
arising out of violations of court orders en- 
forcing the act, there is no right to a trial 
by jury as had been provided for in the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. In these cases the 
Government has been a party to the origi- 
nal action and under existing law there is 
no right to a trial by jury, in a criminal 
contempt proceeding, and the exception pro- 
vided in the Norris-La Guardia Act does not 
apply. Over the years in the enforcement 
of the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Board has rarely petitioned for criminal 
sanctions because it considers civil contempt 
the more appropriate instrument for regu- 
lating the behavior of labor and manage- 
ment. In the few instances where it has 
petitioned for contempt citation, the courts 
have been reluctant to grant it, preferring 
civil sanction over the criminal. However, 
there have been instances where the Board 
has petitioned for both civil and criminal 
contempt citations, and the court has re- 
ferred the matter to a master. The absence 
of cases in point as to the applicability of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, so as to provide 
for a jury trial in contempt citations, is also 
proof that there is no such right under the 
Labor-Management Relations Act. If such 
a right existed since 1935, there should be 
at least one case controlling, yet no such 
ruling case can be found. 

That the provisions of section 11 of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act are limited to those 
cases arising under the act is clearly indi- 
cated by the Supreme Court in its decision 
in United States v. United Mine Workers of 
America (330 U. S. 258 (1947)). In that case 
the union and its president were adjudged 
guilty of civil and criminal contempt and 
fined for violating a temporary restraining 
order issued in a suit by the Government in 
a labor dispute arising while the coal mines 
were in the possession of and were being 
operated by the Government, pursuant to an 
Executive order under authority conferred 
upon the President by the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. In its ruling, the court held that 
the Norris-La Guardia Act was inapplicable 
to the factual situation before the court. Al- 
though the defendants had waived an advis- 
ory jury before the district court, neverthe- 
less on appeal they urged their right to a 
jury trial as provided in section 11 of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. The court, on page 
298, treated this point as follows: “We need 
not treat these at length, for defendants, in 
this respect, urge only their right to a jury 
trial as provided in section 11 of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. But section 11 is not 
operative here, for it applies only to cases 
‘arising under this act’, and we have already 
held that the restriction upon injunctions 
imposed by the act do not govern this case. 
The defendants, we think, were properly 
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tried by the court without a jury.” The 
footnote, set forth the pertinent language 
of section 11. Footnote 69 stated: “We be- 
lieve, and the Government admits, that the 
defendants would have been entitled to a 
jury trial if section 11 applied to the instant 
contempt proceeding and if the case arose 
under the Norris-La Guardia Act”. 

In the same case Justice Frankfurter, in a 
concurring opinion on page 311, stated: 
“And so I join the opinion of the Court in- 
sofar as it sustains the judgment for crim- 
inal contempt upon the broad count of vin- 
dicating the process of law” (2). Footnote 
(2) reads as follows: “Since, in my view, this 
was not a conviction for contempt in a case 
arising under this act the jury provisions of 
section 11 of the Norris-La Guardia Act do 
not apply. For obvious reasons, the peti- 
tioners do not claim that the Constitution 
of the United States affords them a right to 
trial by jury.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the right to a 
trial by jury as provided in the Norris-La 
Guardia Act was confined by the wording of 
the act itself to those cases arising under the 
act. 

It has been contended that in the revision 
and codification of title 18 of the United 
States Code in 1948, at which time that code 
was enacted into positive law, Congress re- 
stored the right to a trial by jury in criminal 
contempt cases arising out of a labor dis- 
pute. Such a contention is predicated upon 
title 18, United States Code, section 3692, 
which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 3692. Jury trial for contempt in labor 
disputes. 

“In all cases of contempt arising under the 
laws of the United States governing the is- 
suance of injunctions or restraining orders in 
any case involving or growing out of a labor 
dispute, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the con- 
tempt shall have been committed. 

“This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or so 
near thereto as to interfere directly with the 
administration of justice nor to the mishbe- 
havior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders or process of the court.” (June 25, 
1948, ch. 645, sec. 1, 62 stat. 844.) 

The argument for this contention is that 
by the enactment of the subsequent act, 
namely, title 18, the Congress restored to 
labor the right to a trial by jury in a criminal 
contempt proceeding which was denied to it 
under the provisions of the previously-en- 
acted National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended. Stress seems to be laid upon the 
fact that section 3692 uses the phrase in 
all cases and the conclusion is that the 
codification is a new enactment and prevails 
over the Taft-Hartley Act. The wording of 
section 3692 of title 18 is practically verbatim 
the wording of section 11 of the Norris-La 
Guardia Act. The main difference appears, 
however, in that the Norris-La Guardia Act 
uses the language in all cases arising under 
this act” while the codification employs the 
language “in all cases of contempt arising 
under the laws of the United States govern- 
ing the issuance of injunctions or restrain- 
ing orders in any case involving or growing 
out of a labor dispute.” 

Support for the contention is based upon 
a canon that a later law -supersedes an 
earlier one to the extent that they are 
inconsistent. That canon is true only in 
cases of later legislation that clearly is 
intended to change substance. 

An examination of the legislative history 
of section 3692 of title 18, United States 
Code indicates beyond any question of a 
doubt that there was no legislative intent 
to make a substantive change in the law. 
Once again it must be noted that here Con- 
gress in 1948 was dealing with a very impor- 
tant right, namely, the right to trial by jury 
in contempt proceedings arising out of a 
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labor dispute at practically the same period 
of time when it was taking away that right 
in 1947 in at least three specific instances, 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. The legisla- 
tive history of the revision of title 18 as 
contained in the report does not support 
the contention that the enactment of section 
$692 carried the legislative intent to change 
substantive law. The reviser’s notes clearly 
support that argument. For example, the 
reviser’s notes as contained in title 18, sec- 
tion 3692, are as follows: “Based on section 
111 of title 29, United States Code, 1940 
edition, Labor (March 23, 1932, ch. 90, sec. 
11, 47 Stat. 72).” In other words, section 
3692 was based upon the original section 11 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act. In addition, 
the revision of title 18 specifically repealed 
that provision of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
as indicated by the reviser’s notes. Sec- 
tion 21 of the revision act itself set forth a 
schedule of the revised statutes which were 
specifically repealed at the time of its en- 
actment into positive law. Included in that 
list, and specifically mentioned, is the act 
of March 23, 1932, chapter 90, sections 11 
and 12, volume 47, Statutes, pages 72 and 73; 
title 29, United States Code, sections 111 and 
112. That citation refers specifically to 
sections 11 and 12 of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act. Nowhere is there any mention made 
of any intent to change substantive law. 
The whole effect of such enactment was 
merely to transfer from title 29 into title 18 
the provision providing for a jury trial in 
criminal contempt proceedings arising out 
of certain labor disputes. Indicative of the 
fact that such was the intent, namely to 
merely transfer and not alter substantive 
law, is the comment contained on page 379, 
Federal Practice and Procedure Rules Edi- 
tion, Barron, volume 4: “Under title 18, 
United States Code Annotated, section 3692, 
a defendant charged with contempt arising 
under laws of the United States governing 
the issuance of injunctions or restraining or- 
ders growing out of a labor dispute is en- 
titled to a jury trial. The same exceptions 
outlined in the next preceding paragraph 
also apply here.” The reference to the ex- 
ceptions in the next preceding paragraph 
are as follows: “This section, however, does 
not require a jury trial if the contempt was 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to obstruct the admin- 
istration of justice or, if the contempt con- 
sists of disobedience of any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, decree or command of 
the court issued in any suit or action 
brought or prosecuted in the name of, or on 
behalf of the United States.” The particu- 
lar section being referred: to in this latter 
instance is section 3691 which guarantees 
a jury trial for contempt which consists of 
the willful disobedience of any lawful writ, 
process, rule, order, decree or command of 
any United States district court which also 
constitutes a criminal offense under any act 
of Congress or under the laws of any State 
in which it was done or committed. The 
author of that book, W. W. Barron, Esquire, 
was engaged as chief reviser by the law 
publishing companies who were employed in 
connection with the revision of title 18 of 
the United States Code. 

Finally, the usual canon of construction 
hereinbefore mentioned, does not apply to a 
codification statute, such as the revision of 
title 18, United States Code, which is in- 
volved here. The courts have upheld the 
contrary presumption in a codification stat- 
ute that the law is intended to remain sub- 
stantially unchanged as a continuation of 
existing law and mere changes in style and 
terminology do not result in changes in 
substance nor impair the precedence value 
of earlier judicial decisions and other in- 
terpretations.. The following authorities af- 
firm this principle: 

Stewart v. Kahn (11 Wall. 493, 502 (1871) ). 

Smythe v. Fiske (23 Wall. 374, 382 (1874) ). 
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McDonald v. Hovey (110 U. S. 619, 628 
(1884) ). 

United States v. Ryder (110 U. S. 729, 740 
(1884) ). 

United States v. Sischo (262 U. S. 165, 168 


(1923) ). 

Walsh v. Commonwealth (224 Mass. 239, 
112 N. E. 486, 487 (1916)). 

In re Sullivan’s Estate (38 Ariz. 387, 300 
Pac. 193, 195 (19381) ). 

State ex rel. Rankin v. Wibaux County 
Bank (85 Mont. 532, 281 Pac. 341, 344 
(1929) ). 

Sigal v. Wise (114 Conn. 297, 158 Atl. 891, 
894 (1932) ). 

Martin v. Dyer-Kane Co. (113 N. J. Eq. 88, 
166 Atl. 227, 229 (1933) ). 

Norfolk & Portsmouth Bar Assn. v. Drewry 
(161 Va. 833, 172 S. E. 282, 285 (1934) ). 

Sutherland, Statutory Construction (3d 
ed., Horack (1943), secs. 3709, 3710). 

In this particular instance, the presump- 
tion that the substance of the existing law 
was not changed by the enactment of sec- 
tion 3692 of title 18, is strongly buttressed 
by the absence of any evidence of a legisla- 
tive intent or purpose to make a substantive 
change in the existing law. The enactment 
of section 3692, title 18, United States Code 
did not in any way amend the existing law as 
contained in the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 and therefore in any crimi- 
nal contempt proceeding arising out of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
there is no right to a trial by jury. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may care to use to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]: 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the measure now under 
consideration. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I am extremely con- 
cerned over the far-reaching and harm- 
ful effects that will almost certainly 
result if the legislation now before us 
is enacted into law. This proposal is 
unquestionably the most dangerous that 
has been considered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives since I have been a Member 
of this body. 

Although the bill is cited as a civil- 
rights measure, it will not, in my opinion, 
safeguard civil rights. On the contrary, 
it will not only undermine civil rights 
but, at the same time, it will destroy 
time-honored rights of the individual 
States. In addition, it entails the spend- 
ing of an indeterminate amount of 
money at a time when the national debt 
is unbelievably high and the Congress is 
in the midst of an effort to reduce the 
Federal budget. 

Two important safeguards for the 
rights of the individual were instituted 
by our forefathers when they framed a 
constitution for this country—specific 
prohibitions against certain kinds of 
governmental action and a diffusion of 
powers between the Federal Government 
and the governments of the individual 
States. If we are to maintain a demo- 
cratic form of government, then these 
long-established principles must be con- 
tinued. Yet, the legislation now before 
us strikes a lethal blow at those basic 
foundations of freedom and democracy. 

History teaches us that individual 
rights are protected by denying powers 
to government, not by increasing them. 
Guarantees against too much govern- 
ment and the checking of power by 


other power have been the traditional © 


safeguards of our liberties. Despite 
these facts, a measure has been allowed 
to reach the floor of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives which contains provisions di- 
rectly infringing upon those established 
and time-tested doctrines. H. R. 6127 
does not deny power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as does the Bill of Rights, but 
instead it vests the Central Government 
with new powers with which it can op- 
press the individual citizen. Under the 
terms of this measure, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is given the power to supervise 
the States in matters traditionally with- 
in the field of State authority. 

Our own system of government was 
created in opposition to the invasion of 
local authority by the overwhelming am- 
bitions of a distant government. Our 
forefathers died to assure their descend- 
ants of a democratic government based 
on the principle of local autonomy. Most 
of the great spokesmen of American lib- 
erty from the time of Thomas Jefferson 
have insisted that the Central Govern- 
ment be given an absolute minimum of 
power, and that the only safe reposi- 
tories of governmental power are those 
authorities that are closest to the people. 

But instead of assuring the continua- 
tion of local autonomy, the modern pro- 
ponents of civil-rights legislation seek to 
increase the powers of the Central Gov- 
ernment. In the name of liberty, they 
support principles which have ever been 
destructive of that liberty. 

Part I of H. R. 6127 advocates the cre- 
ation of a Commission on Civil Rights 
for the purpose of investigating the ne- 
cessity of civil-rights legislation. Yet, 
the remainder of the bill proposes the 
very legislation whose need is supposed 
to be investigated. If an investigation is 
what the proponents of this legislation 
really want, then I cannot understand 
why the commission’s conclusions are 
prejudged. Generally, investigations 
produce recommendations which in turn 
serve as the basis for remedial legislation. 
In H. R. 6127, we create an investigative 
body, presume the results of its investi- 
gation, and proceed to enact legislation— 
all in the same bill. The peculiarity of 
this procedure can only raise doubts in 
the minds of many as to the real pur- 
pose of this investigative commission. 

The President already has the author- 
ity to create a commission in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, but he 
cannot authorize the power of subpena 
for such a commission. This power of 
subpena, given to the proposed Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights under part I of the 
legislation, is one that should be jealously 
guarded. Yet it is given, under the terms 
of H. R. 6127, to an appointive commis- 
sion composed of six men whose only re- 
quired qualifications are political. 

When investigative commissions are 
set up, efforts are usually made to make 
certain that the membership is unbiased 
or at least of varying viewpoints. The 
proposed Civil Rights Commission, how- 
ever, has no philosophical standards, no 
geographical requirements, and no edu- 
cational prerequisites. All six members 
can be from the same State and can 
have the same opinions on the issues 
they are supposed to investigate. Al- 
though this may not be likely, it is a 
possibility, and Congress should not leave 
broad loopholes of this type in the far- 
reaching measure we now have under 
consideration. 
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Armed with the power of subpena, 
this Commission can compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses anywhere within a 
judicial circuit for the purpose of giv- 
ing testimony on an alleged deprivation 
of civil rights. Several States often 
comprise a judicial circuit, making it 
necessary for a subpenaed witness to 
travel quite a distance to appear at the 
Commission hearing. 

The accused, as I understand the leg- 
islation, must bear the financial respon- 
sibility of transporting himself and any 
witnesses to the designated place, while 
the person or organization making the 
allegations will receive $4 daily for their 
attendance and traveling time, in addi- 
tion to 8 cents per mile for going from 
and returning to their place of resi- 
dence. 

Besides this, the prosecution’s wit- 
nesses are entitled to an allowance of $12 
each day for expenses of subsistence, in- 
cluding the time necessary for traveling 
to and from the site of the hearing. 
This could conceivably result in a tre- 
mendous cost to the Federal taxpayer. 

Other expenses incurred by the Com- 
mission will include the payment of the 
members of the Commission at $50 per 
day for each day of work and reimburse- 
ment for necessary travel expenses plus 
a per diem allowance of $12 per day in 
lieu of actual expenses for subsistence. 

In addition, it will be necessary to pay 
a full-time staff director and such other 
personnel as the Commission deems ad- 
visable. There is even more expense 
entailed by the provision of the bill per- 
mitting the Commission to utilize the 
service of voluntary and uncompensated 
personnel who must be reimbursed for 
travel and subsistence expenses. Actu- 
ally, it is impossible to estimate the total 
cost of this proposed Commission on 
Civil Rights. 

Part II of H. R. 6127 provides an addi- 
tional Assistant Attorney General who 
is expected to be in charge of a new Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice. There is no limit in this legis- 
lation on the number of attorneys who 
can be hired by this new department, 
also at great expense to the taxpayer. 
In fact, it is my understanding that 
when interrograted, representatives of 
the Justice Department could not even 
estimate the number of persons who 
might be employed in this new division. 

There is already established in the De- 
partment of Justice a civil-rights divi- 
sion, fully competent to handle civil- 
rights cases. Judging by the small case 
load reportedly handled by this section, 
the appointment of an additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General with innumerable 
assistants might appear at first glance 
to be based on the fallacy that there is 
some advantage in creating more Gov- 
ernment jobs. After more careful con- 
sideration, however, many have reached 
the conclusion that this new division 
of lawyers is intended to displace United 
States attorneys who are familiar with 
local laws and customs. 

It is evident, then, that part IT of this 
legislation—and I think a reading of the 
majority report will emphasize my view- 
point—is designed to enable the Federal 
Government to invade all of the States 
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and subdivisions in matters relating to 
integration, the field of education, and 
even interstate and intrastate matters, 
including primary election. There is no 
doubt but that this would constitute a 
constant threat, not only to all State and 
local governments, but also to virtually 
every officer and agent of such govern- 
ments. 

As we examine H, R. 6127 further, its 
provisions become more and more alarm- 
ing. Part III of the bill is entitled “To 
Strengthen the Civil Rights Statutes, 
and for Other Purposes,” while part IV 
is “to provide means of further securing 
and protecting the right to vote.” But 
the powers granted under parts III and 
IV are far more dangerous than their 
titles would indicate. These sections 
provide a device whereby State laws, 
State courts, and all State officials are 
bypassed in deference to the Federal 
courts. 

Under parts IN and IV, Federal judges 
would be permitted to issue injunctions 
against anticipated violations of civil 
rights and then proceed to punish. local 
officials and private citizens without any 
reference to State remedies. The ac- 
cused violator of civil rights could then 
be punished without even the benefit of 
trial by jury. 

In clause 3 of section 2 of article 3 of 
our Constitution, the framers of that 
document stated, in the broadest possible 
terms, that “the trial of all crimes, ex- 
cept in cases of impeachment, shall be 
by jury.” 

The fifth amendment declares that no 
person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
tal or other infamous crime unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land 
or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service, in time of war or public 
danger. 

Amendment 6 of the Constitution 
states that in all criminal prosecutions 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, 
and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 

Also, in the seventh amendment, it is 
provided that in suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall ex- 
ceed $20, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved. 

It has been stated by several propo- 
nents of H. R. 6127 that the right to trial 
by jury in contempt cases is not guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. This state- 
ment is correct as far as civil contempt 
proceedings are concerned. But, when 
the power of injunction is used as an 
ultimate means of depriving persons of 
their liberty without trial by jury, as is 
the obvious purpose of H. R. 6127, then 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Con- 
stitutional guarantee of jury trial would 
appear to be violated. In any event, 
Congress in 1914 inserted in the Clayton 
Act a stipulation that whenever an act 
charged as contempt of court is of such 
character as to constitute a criminal 
offense under any statute of the United 
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States, or under the laws of any State, 
the person accused should be tried by a 
jury if he so requests. Congress at the 
same time made an exception to this 
general rule which provides that the 
right to jury trial in contempt cases 
should not pertain to suits brought in 
the name of the United States. It is 
under that exception that the right to 
trial’ by jury will be denied if H. R. 6127 
is enacted into law. This legislation 
does not give to individuals the right to 
file suit for alleged violations of their 
civil rights. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment is given the right to file suit, with 
or without the consent of the aggrieved 
party. Therefore, since the Federal 
Government will constitute the plaintiff 
in all suits, the right to trial by jury is 
conveniently wiped out by this ill-con- 
ceived legislation. 

Under the general and sweeping lan- 
guage of H. R. 6127, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to grant relief “when- 
ever any person has engaged or there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any 
acts or practices” which would deprive 
any other person of his civil rights. This 
bill does not require that any such 
deprivation shall have been committed, 
or attempted, or even threatened. It 
permits the Federal courts to step in 
whenever a person is about to invade 
someone’s rights. But how can the At- 
torney General or anyone else determine 
when a person is about to do something? 

This provision, coupled with the broad 
and vaguely defined rights which may 
be protected by injunctive relief, vir- 
tually gives the Federal courts a blank 
check to write new criminal laws, affix 
the penalties, and prosecute and punish 
offenders without any of the safeguards 
that experience has taught us are neces- 
sary to preserve individual liberties. 

Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that H. R. 
6127 is fraught with hazardous provi- 
sions. Although we are aware that this 
measure is aimed at one particular sec- 
tion of the United States, we should not 
overlook the fact that its provisions will 
apply with equal force to all sections of 
this country and can be used to harass, 
intimidate, and victimize any citizen 
anywhere in this great Nation. 

I urge the Members of the House of 
Representatives to defeat this extremely 
dangerous bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

In conjunction with the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
I rather regret that we are not going 
fully into this question today of the effect 
both of the Wagner Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act on the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, because it is perfectly clear that since 
the Wagner Act, and since the Taft- 
Hartley Act, there has been no right to 
a jury trial in any labor dispute case. 

I hold in my hand the public law which 
was passed in the 80th Congress, the 
Taft-Hartley Act so-called, and in this 
paragraph it reads exactly the same as 
the Wagner Act. It refers to the very 
section relating to a jury trial which is 
contained in the Norris-La Guardia Act 
and says that: 

When granting appropriate temporary re- 
lief for a restraining order or making and 
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entering a decree enforcing, modifying and 
enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part an order of the Board, as 
provided in this section, the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity shall not be limited 
by the act entitled— 


And then follows the long title of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, and then the 
specific citation: United States Code, 
supplement VII, title 29, sections 101 to 
115. 

Section 111 was the one relating to 
jury trials. It is true that the only case 
where this question has arisen, that I 
know of, is the one cited in my remarks 
yesterday, which is a decision of the Fed- 
eral court of appeals—National Labor 
Relations Board v. Red Arrow Freight 
Lines (193 F. 2d 979 (5th cir. 1952)). 

When we go back into the House, I 
shall ask to insert at this point in the 
REcorD as part of my remarks a portion 
of a brief filed by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board on this very subject of the 
right to a jury trial in labor dispute 
cases. Itis very informative. It is per- 
fectly clear. It is somewhat long, but it is 
‘a clear argument, which was adopted by 
the court. Jury trial was denied. It is 
the only case on the subject. 

Jury TRIALS IN CONTEMPT PROCEEDINGS WITH 
. SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LABOR INJUNCTIONS 


There is no constitutional right to a trial 
by jury in either a criminal or civil contempt 
proceeding (In re Debs (158 U. S. 564)). 

There is a serious question of constitu- 
tional law as to whether or not the Congress 
has the power to enact legislation granting 
the statutory right to a jury triai in a civil 
contempt proceeding. The specific issue here 
is whether or not such an enactment en- 
croaches upon the equity jurisdiction in- 
tended by the Constitution. (See Michael- 
son v. U. S. (266 U. S. 42).) 

The Congress first provided for a trial by 
jury in a criminal contempt case in 1914. 
The enactment of the Clayton Act (38 Stat. 
739) in section 31, provided that one who 
willfully disobeyed a lawful order of a Fed- 
eral court by doing any act which also con- 
stituted a criminal offense under any Federal 
or State statute shall be proceeded against 
for contempt. Section 22 of the same act 
provided that the accused could demand a 
trial by jury. Section 24 of the act, how- 
ever, provided exceptions to the right of the 
accused for a trial by jury in a criminal 
contempt; these exceptions were contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice, contempts committed in 
disobedience of any lawful writ, process, 
order, rule, decree, or command entered in 
any suit or action brought or prosecuted in 
the name of, or on behalf of, the United 
States. 

These sections of the Clayton Act, namely, 
sections 21-25, were repealed by section 21 
of Public Law 772, 80th Congress, 1st session, 
62 Stat. 864 (1948). 18 U. S. C. 402, 3285, 
3691 (62 Stat. 701), contains the substance of 
these provisions at the present time. 

In 1932 the Congress enacted the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, the act of March 23, 1932 
(47 Stat. 70). This act, entitled “An act to 
amend the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes,” restricted 
the power of Federal courts to issue restrain- 
ing orders and injunctions in certain cases 
involving or growing out of a labor dispute. 


Section 11 of that act provided as follows: 


“In all cases arising under this act in which 
& person shall be charged with contempt in 
a court of the United States (as herein de- 
fined), the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
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jury of the State and district wherein the 
contempt shall have been committed: Pro- 
vided, That this right shall not apply to 
contempts committed in the presence of the 
court or so near thereto as to interfere di= 
rectly with the administration of justice or 
to apply to the misbehavior, misconduct, or 
disobedience of any officer of the court in 
respect to writs, orders, or process of the 
court.” That provision was contained in 
section 111 of title 28,. United States Code, 
until it was repealed by the act of June 25, 
1948 (ch. 645, sec. 21, 62 Stat. 862). The re- 
viser’s footnote relating to the repeal is as 
follows: “Section 111, act March 23, 1932 
(ch. 90, sec. 11, 47 Stat. 72), related to con= 
tempts, speedy and public trials by jury, 
and is now covered by section 3692 of title 
18, Crimes and Criminal Procedure.” 

The enactment of section 11 of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act afforded the contemnor in a 
criminal contempt proceeding for violation 
of a restraining order or injunction arising 
out of a labor dispute as defined in the 
Norris-La Guardia Act the right to a trial by 
jury in all cases except those heretofore 
mentioned, namely in the presence of the 
court or so near thereto as to constitute an 
obstruction of justice or the disobedience 
of an officer of the court in respect to the 
court’s orders. This provision had the effect 
of limiting the exception to the right to trial 
by jury provided for in the Clayton Act. 
Specifically, it affected the exception wherein 
jury trial in a criminal contempt proceeding 
Was not available where the United States 
was a party to the original action. More- 
over, the applicability of section 11 of this 
act was limited. In the conference report 
(H. Rept. 821, 72d Cong., Ist sess., p. 6 (1932) ) 
the statement of the managers on the part 
of the House is as follows: “The House bill 
(sec. 11) provides that in cases arising un- 
der sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of this amenda- 
tory act in which a person is charged with 
criminal contempt of a court of the United 
States, the accused should enjoy a speedy 
public trial by jury. The corresponding pro- 
vision of the Senate amendment (sec. 12) 
is broader, in that it relates to all cases in 
which a person is charged with contempt in 
a court of the United States. The confer- 
ence agreement applies only to cases arising 
under the act under consideration in which 
a person is charged with contempt in a court 
of the United States.” 

In 1935 the National Labor Relations Act 
was enacted into law (49 Stat. 449 (1935), 
29 U. S. C., sec. 160). The Wagner Act, as 
it is popularly known, provided the National 
Labor Relations Board with power to deal 
with unfair practices, and it further granted 
jurisdiction to the courts in certain cases 
to enforce the orders of the Board. While 
the National Labor Relations Act does not 
expressly provide for contempt proceedings, 
they are a corollary of the judicial power to 
issue enforcement orders. In H. R. report 
1371, 74th Congress, Ist sess. 5 (1985) there 
is the statement to the effect that if an 
unfair practice is resumed or continued 
“there will be immediately available to the 
Board an existing court decree to serve 
as a basis for contempt proceedings.” In 
the sections of that act relating to preven- 
tion of unfair-labor practices, provision is 
made for the enforcement of the Board’s 
orders by petition in Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals; jurisdiction is conferred upon the 
courts to issue temporary restraining orders 
or other temporary relief and to issue decrees 
enforcing, modifying the orders of the court. 
Sec. 10 (h) of the National Labor Relations 
Act of July 5, 1935 (49 Stat. 455) provided 
as follows: “When granting appropriate 
temporary relief or a restraining order, or 
making and entering the decree enforcing, 
modifying, and enforcing as so modified, for 
setting aside in whole or in part, an order 
of the Board, as provided in this section, 
the jurisdiction of the court sitting in 
equity shall not be limited by the act en- 
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titled ‘An act to amend the Judicial Code 
and to define and limit the jurisdiction of 
‘courts sitting in equity, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved March 23, 1932 (U. 8. C. 
Supp., VII, title 29, secs. 101-115).” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the National 
Labor Relations Aci (sec. 10 (h)) waived the 
Norris-La Guardia Act in its entirety, as ap- 
plied to cases coming within the purview 
of the National Labor Relations Act itself. 
Not only were the courts authorized to issue 
injunctions, which had been banned under 
the provisions of the Norris-La Guardia Act, 
but it is clear from the language of the act 
and the statement of legislative intent as 
contained in the report, that the provisions 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act would not be 
applicable both as to the issuance of injunc- 
tions to enforce the Board’s order nor to the 
power of the court, sitting in equity, to en- 
force such orders of the court. As an equity 
court, the court has ancillary jurisdiction to 
effectuate its decrees and to prevent them 
from being frustrated. (28 U. S. C. 1651; 
Local Loan Co. yv. Hunt (292 U. S. 284); 
Julian v. Central Trust Co. (193 U. S. 93, 
112); Root v. Woolworth (150 U. S. 401, 410- 
418); see also Steelman v. All Continent 
Corp. (301 U. S. 278, 288-289); Dugas v. 
American Surety Co. (300 U. S. 414, 428); 
Moore v. N. Y. Cotton Exchange (270 U. S. 
593); Looney v. Eastern Texas R. R. Co. (247 
U. S. 214).) 

It is apparent that Congress did not intend 
the Norris-La Guardia Act provisions to ap- 
ply to the proceedings arising out of the op- 
erations of the National Labor Relations Act. 
Here it should be noted that only a few 
years before, Congress had provided for the 
right to trial by jury in a criminal contempt 
proceeding arising out of certain labor dis- 
putes. Therefore, itis a reasonable assump- 
tion that when consideration of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was before the 
‘Congress, it was cognizant of the then-exist- 
ing rights afforded for a jury trial in crimi- 
nal contempt proceedings arising out of 
those labor disputes. A fair deduction is 
that if Congress had intended to continue 
the right to a trial by jury in such circum- 
stances, it would have specifically so pro- 
vided. Yet the clear and unequivocal word- 
ing of section 10 (h) of the National Labor 
Relations Act (supra) clearly indicates a 
waiver of all the provisions of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, including the provisions for 
a jury trial, in cases where the Government 
was a party to the original action. 

The subsequent legislative history of the 
National Labor Relations Act sustains this 
position beyond all doubt. In 1947 the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was amended by 
an act popularly known as the Taft-Hartley 
Act (Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947; 
61 Stat. 186; 29 U. S. C. 141-188). That act 
as it dealt with unfair labor practices, spe= 
cifically section 10 (h) contained the exact 
wording of section 10 (h) of the original 
National Labor Relations Act; this language 
was a complete waiver of all the provisions 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act as to proceed- 
ings involving the issuance of injunctions 
and the enforcement thereof as authorized 
by the National Labor Relations Act. That 
such was the specific legislative intent is 
clearly indicated in H. R. Rept. 245; 80th 
Congress, 1st session, page 43 (1947), “‘Sec- 
tion 10 (h) remains unchanged in the 
amended act.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act also provided the 
President with authority to seek injunctions 
against strikes which imperiled the public 
health and safety and authorized the Attor- 
ney General to seek the same, and provided 
the authority for the courts to isue them. 
(Sec. 208 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act (61 
Stat. 155) provided as follows: “(b) In any 
case, the provisions of the act. of March 23, 
1932, entiled ‘An act to amend the Judicial 
Code and to define and limit the jurisdiction 
of courts sitting in equity, and for other pur- 
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poses,’ shall not be applicable.” Here is the 
second instance of a complete waiver of the 
entire Norris-La Guardia Act. The legisla- 
tive intent to the effect that the Norris-La 
Guardia Act was inapplicable to proceedings 
under the amended National Labor Relations 
Act, is clearly indicated in House Report 245, 
80th Congress, Ist session, page 9 (1947), 
which states “Second, the bill arms the 
President with authority to seek injunctions 
against strikes that imperil the public health 
and safety, and authorizes courts to issue 
injunctions in such cases without regard 
to the Norris-La Guardia Act.” 

That same report, on page 43, further 
states: “But it also makes the Norris-La 
Guardia Act inapplicable in suits and pro- 
ceedings involving violations of contracts 
which labor organizations voluntarily and 
with their eyes open, enter into. Among 
other things, this change makes applicable 
in such cases as these the rules of evidence 
that apply in suits involving all other citi- 
zens.” 

The third indication of the inapplica- 
bility of the Norris-La Guardia Act to cases 
arising under the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, is contained in section 302 
(e) of the act of June 23, 1947. (61 Stat. 
158.) Section 302, which makes it unlaw- 
ful for an employer to pay an employee’s 
representative, and for the latter to accept 
the same, contains in subsection (e) the 
following language: “* * *, without regard 
to the provisions of * * *, and the provi- 
sions of the act entitled ‘An act to amend 
the Judicial Code and ‘to define and limit 
the jurisdiction of courts, sitting in equity, 
and for other purposes,’ approved March 
23, 1932 (U. S. C., title 29, secs. 101-115),” 
This section conferred jurisdiction upon the 
United States courts to restrain violations 
of this section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Further evidence of the fact that Congress 
was cognizant of the existence of the rights 
under the Norri-La Guardia Act and that it 
was the legislative intent to waive the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act in regard to cases under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, is found in statements 
contained in the minority views as set forth 
in the report accompanying the bill, supra. 
For example, on page 64, “By making prac- 
tically all strikes unlawful, it repeals the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, signed by President 
Hoover.” On page 100 “It grants the district 
courts authority to issue injunctions, thus 
taking away the long-standing benefits of 
labor’s hard-won rights under the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. It goes beyond that and 
gives the district court the right to include 
provisions in order “to facilitate the volun- 
tary settlement of disputes.” ‘This provision 
amounts to compulsory arbitration, and if 
the parties fail to comply with the provisions 
set forth by the court to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the dispute, they could be held in 
contempt of court.” Page 107 “In 1932 Con- 
gress finally passed the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, which expanded the definition of ‘labor 
dispute’ and restricted the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts to issue injunctions in such 
disputes.” Certainly it cannot be main- 
tained on the basis of legislative history that 
in enacting the Taft-Hartley Act Congress 
meant to preserve within its provisions any 
of the rights afforded to labor under the 
previously enacted Norris-La Guardia Act. 

If additional evidence to sustain this cons 
tention is necessary, one merely has to refer 
to Conference Report, H. Rept. 510, 80th 
Cong., on the Taft-Hartley Act. In the 
statement of the Managers on the part of 
the House, page 57, is the following state- 
ment: “(17) Sections 10 (g), (h), and (i) 
of the present act, concerning the effect 
upon the Board’s orders of enforcement and 
review proceedings, making inapplicable the 
provisions of the Norris-La Guardia Act in 
proceeding before the courts, were un- 
changed either by the House bill or by the 
Senate amendment, and are carried into the 
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conference agreement.”; on page 64,’ refer- 
ring to section 208, is the following language: 
“The Norris-La Guardia Act was made in- 
applicable.” 

The history of the enforcement of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
affords proof that in contempt proceedings 
arising out of violations of court orders en- 
forcing the act, there is no right to a trial 
by jury as had been provided for in the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. In these cases the 
Government has been a party to the orig- 
inal action and under existing law there is 
no right to a trial by jury, in a criminal 
contempt proceeding, and the exception pro- 
vided in the Norris-La Guardia Act does not 
apply. Over the years in the enforcement of 
the National Labor Relations Act, the Board 
has rarely petitioned for criminal sanctions 
because it considers civil contempt the more 
appropriate instrument for regulating the 
behavior of labor and management. In the 
few instances where it has petitioned for 
contempt citation, the courts have been re- 
luctant to grant it, preferring civil sanction 

over the criminal.. However, there have been 
instances where the Board has petitioned 
for both civil and criminal contempt cita- 
tions, and the court has referred the matter 
to a master. The absence of cases in point 
as to the applicability of the Norris-La 
Guardia Act, so as to provide for a jury trial 
in contempt citations, is also proof that 
there is no such right under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act. If such a right 
existed since 1935, there should be at least 
one case controlling, yet no such ruling case 
can be found. 

That the provisions of section 11 of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act are limited to those 
cases arising under the act is clearly indi- 
cated by the Supreme Court in its decision in 
United States v. United Mine Workers of 
America (330 U. S. 258 (1947)). In that case 
the union and its president were adjudged 
guilty of civil and criminal contempt and 
fined for violating a temporary restraining 
order issued in a suit by the Government in a 
labor dispute arising while the coal mines 
were in the possession .of and were being 
operated by the Government, pursuant to an 
Executive order under authority conferred 
upon the President by the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. In its ruling, the Court held that 
the Norris-La Guardia Act was inapplicable to 
the factual situation before the Court. Al- 
though the defendants had waived an ad- 
visory jury before the district court, never- 
theless on appeal they urged their right to a 
jury trial as provided in section 11 of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. The Court, on page 
298, treated this point as follows: “We need 
not treat these at length, for defendants, in 
this respect, urge only their right to a jury 
trial as provided in section 11 of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. But section 11 is not opera- 
tive here, for it applies only to cases arising 
under this act, and we have already held that 
the restriction upon injunctions imposed 
by the act do not govern this case. -The 
defendants, we think, were properly tried by 
the Court without a jury.” The footnote set 
forth the pertinent language of section 11. 
Footnote 69 stated: “We believe, and the 
Government admits, that the defendants 
‘would have. been entitled to a jury trial if 
section 11 applied to the instant contempt 
proceeding and if the case arose under the 
Norris-La Guardia Act.” 

In the same case Justice Frankfurter, in 
@ concurring opinion on page 311, stated: 
“And so I join the opinion of the court in- 
sofar as it sustains the Judgment for crimi- 
nal contempt upon the broad count of vin- 
dicating the process of law” (2). Footnote 
2 reads as follows: “Since, in my view, this 
was not a conviction for contempt in a 
case arising under this act the jury pro- 
visions of section 11 of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act do not apply. For obvious reasons, the 
petitioners do not claim that the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States affords them a 
right to trial by jury.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the right to a 
trial by jury as provided in the Norris- 
La Guardia Act was confined by the wording 
of the act itself to those cases “arising under 
the act.” 

It. has been contended that in the re- 
vision and codification of title 18 of the 
United States Code in 1948, at which time 
that code was enacted into positive law, 
Congress restored the right to a trial by jury 
in criminal contempt cases arising out of 
a labor dispute. Such a contention is pred- 
icated upon title 18, United States Code, 
section 3692, which reads as. follows: 

“Sec. 3692. Jury trial for contempt in 
labor disputes. 

“In all cases of contempt arising under 
the laws of the United States governing the 
issuance of injunctions or restraining orders 
in any case involving or growing out of a 
labor dispute, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the contempt shall have been com- 
mitted. 

“This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly with 
the administration of justice nor to the mis- 
behavior, misconduct, or disobedience of 
any Officer of the court in respect to the 
writs, orders, or process of the court.” 
(June 25, 1948, ch. 645, sec. 1, 62 Stat. 844.) 

The argument for this contention is that 
by the enactment of the subsequent act, 
namely, title 18, the Congress restored to 
labor the right to a trial by jury in a crimi- 
nal contempt proceeding which was denied 
to it under the provisions of the previously 
enacted National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended. Stress seems to be laid upon the 
fact that section 3692 uses the phrase “in all 
cases” and the conclusion is that the codifi- 
cation is a new enactment and prevails over 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The wording of 3692 
of title 18 is practically verbatim the word- 
ing of section 11 of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act. The main difference appears, however, 
in that the Norris-La Guardia Act uses the 
language “in all cases arising under this 
act” while the codification employs the lan- 
guage “in all cases of contempt arising under 
the laws of the United States governing the 
issuance of injunctions or restraining orders 
in any case involving or growing out of a 
labor dispute.” 

Support for the contention is based upon 
a@ canon that a later law supersedes an earlier 
one to the extent that they are inconsistent. 
That canon is true only in cases of later 
legislation that clearly is intended to 
change substance. 

An examination of the legislative history 
of section 3692 of title 18, United States Code 
indicates beyond any question of a doubt 
that there was no legislative intent to make 
a substantive change in the law. Once again 
it must be noted that here Congress in 1948 
was dealing with a very important right, 
namely, the right to trial by jury in con- 
tempt. proceedings arising out of a labor dis- 
pute at practically the same period of time 
when it was taking away that right in 1947 
in at least three specific instances, under the 
Taft-Hartley act. The legislative history of 
the revision of title 18 as contained in the 
report does not support the contention that 
the enactment of section 3692 carried the 
legislative intent to change substantive law. 
The reviser’s notes clearly support that argu- 
ment. For example, the reviser’s notes as 
contained in title 18, section 3692, are as 
follows: 

Based on section 111 of title 29, U. S. C. 
1940 ed., Labor (Mar. 23, 1932, ch. 90, sec. 11, 
47 Stat. 72).” In other words, section 3692 
was based upon the original section 11 of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. In addition, the re- 
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vision of title 18 specifically repealed that 
provision of the Norris-La Guardia Act, as 
indicated by the reviser’s notes. Section 21 
of the revision act itself set forth a schedule 
of the revised statutes which were specifical- 
ly repealed at the time of its enactment into 
positive law. Included in that last, and spe- 
cifically mentioned, is the act of March 23, 
1932, chapter 90, sections 11 and 12, volume 
47, Statutes, pages 72 and 73; title. 29, 
United States Code, sections 111 and 112. 
That citation refers specifically to sections 
11 and 12 of the Norris-La Guardia Act. 
Nowhere is there any mention made of 
any intent to change substantive law. The 
whole effect of such enactment. was merely 
to transfer from title 29 into title 18 the pro- 
vision providing for a jury trial in criminal 
contempt proceedings arising out of certain 
labor disputes.. Indicative of the fact that 
such was the intent, namely to merely trans- 
fer and not alter substantive law, is the com- 
ment contained on page 379, Federal Prac- 
tice and Procedure Rules Edition, Barron, 
volume 4: “Under 18 U.S. C. A., section 3692, 
a defendant charged with contempt arising 
under laws of the United States governing 
the issuance of injunctions or restraining 
orders growing out of a labor dispute is en- 
titled to a jury trial. The same exceptions 
outlined in the next preceding paragraph 
also apply here.” The reference to the ex- 
ceptions in the next preceding paragraph are 
as follows: “This section, however, does not 
require a jury trial if the contempt was com- 
mitted in the presence of the court or so near 
thereto as to obstruct the administration of 
justice or, if the contempt consists of diso- 
bedience of any lawful writ, process, order, 
rule, decree or command of the court issued 
in any suit or action brought or prosecuted 
in the name of, or on behalf of the United 
States.” The particular section being re- 
ferred to in this latter instance is section 
3691 which guarantees a jury trial for con- 
tempt which consists of the willful disobedi- 
ence of any lawful writ, process, rule, order, 
decree or command of any United States dis- 
trict court which also constitutes a criminal 
offense under any act of Congress or under 
the laws of any State in which it was‘done 
or committed. The author of that book, 
W. W. Barron, Esq., was engaged as chief re- 
viser by the law publishing companies who 
were employed in connection with the revi- 
sion of title 18 of the United States Code. 

Finally, the usual canon of construction 
hereinbefore mentioned, does not apply to a 
codification statute, such as the revision of 
title 18, United States Code, which is in- 
volved here. The courts have upheld the 
contrary presumption in a codification stat- 
ute that the law is intended to remain sub- 
stantially unchanged as a continuation of 
existing law and mere changes in style and 
terminology do not result in changes in sub- 
stance nor impair the precedence value of 
earlier judicial decisions and other interpre- 
tations. The following authorities affirm 
this principle: 

Stewart v. Kahn (11 Wall. 498, 502 (1871) ). 

Smythe v. Fiske (23 Wall. 374, 382 (1874) ). 

McDonald v. Hovey (110 U. S. 619, 628 
(1884) ). 

United States v. Ryder (110 U. S. 729, 740 
(1884) ). 

United States v. Sischo (262 U. S. 165, 168 
(1923) ). 

Walsh v. Commonwealth (224 Mass. 239, 
112 N. E. 486, 487 (1916) ). 

In re Sullivan’s Estate (88 Ariz. 387, 300 
Pac. 193, 195 (1981) ). 

State ex rel Rankin v. Wibaux County 
Bank (85 Mont. 532, 281 Pac. 341, 344 (1929) ). 

Sigal v. Wise (114 Conn. 297, 158 Atl. 891, 
894 (1932) ). 

Martin v. Dyer-Kane Co, (113 N. J. Eq. 88, 
166 Atl. 227, 229 (1933) ). 

Norfolk & Portsmouth Bar Ass’n v. Drewry 
(161 Va. 833, 172 S. E. 282, 285 (1934) ). 
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Sutherland Statutory Construction (third 
edition, Horack, 1948), sections 3709, 3710. 

In this particular instance, the presump- 
tion that. the substance of the existing law 
was not changed by the enactment of section 
3692 of title 18, is strongly buttressed by the 
absence of any evidence of a legislative in- 
tent or purpose to make a substantive change 
in the existing law. The enactment of sec- 
tion 3692, title 18, United States Code did not 
in any way amend the existing law as con- 
tained in the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 and therefore in any criminal 
contempt proceeding arising out of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, there 
is no right to a trial by jury. 


As I said earlier, one of the reasons why 
jury trial has seldom been demanded is 
that labor lawyers, so-called, have ac- 
cepted as a clear statement of the law 
just what the law said when it was 
passed, namely, that that provision was 
waived. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 

10 minutes to the gentleman from. New 
York (Mr. MILLER]. 
. Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I think at the outset it might 
be stated that in my judgment the very 
form in which this bill finds itself at this 
time is adequate proof of the fact that 
even in the great field of civil rights it is 
possible for us here in the Congress to 
make mistakes that upon sufficient re- 
flection we correct. 

You will remember a year ago when 
this bill was on the floor of the House 
I said I was a great believer in civil 
rights, and I repeat that statement to- 
day. In the course of my motion a year 
ago to recommit this bill I pointed out 
that I did so because I thought in its 
then form it would destroy more civil 
rights than it would promote. I pointed 
out that under the bill a year ago this 
Commission created in this bill could 
subpena anyone in this country any- 
where and keep him interminably at his 
own expense. That has been corrected 
in this bill. 

I charged a year ago that this bill per- 
mitted the Commission created to inves- 
tigate loose allegations of unwarranted 
economic pressure, and that such eco- 
nomic pressure if being exerted on the 
ground of religion would mean we would 
attempt to legislate in this Congress that 
a Catholic publication must hire an 
atheist if he applied for a job and was 
otherwise qualified in that field. That 
has been corrected in this bill. 

I charged a year ago that in an emo- 
tion-packed bill such as this the Con- 
gress would retain no jurisdiction over 
the operation of this Commission if we 
allowed it to hire an unlimited number 
of volunteers to work in this field and to 
pay them a per diem allowance. That 
has been corrected in this bill. 

` I charged a year ago that the bill in 
its then form permitted the Attorney 
General to institute actions in the name 
of people who never even asked for or 
consented to his action. That has been 
corrected in this bill. 

Now we get down to the simple ques- 
tion, in my judgment, of this matter of 
jury trial. A lot has been said about 
this question of jury trial, which has no 
relation at all to the amendment: which 
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I am talking about and to which I re- 
ferred when I talked about an amend- 
ment to this bill providing for a jury 
trial. f 

` Iam not talking about these cases in 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion or the Atomic Energy Commission 
or in any other field of civil contempt, 
As an illustration, in this bill, as I dis- 
cussed with the counsel of the committee 
the other day, this commission can sub- 
pena a witness to appear and testify. If 
that witness fails to appear, the com- 
mission can secure the services of the 
Attorney General to get an injunction or 
an order demanding that that person 
appear before the commission. If that 
person does not appear in pursuance to 
the court order, the Attorney General 
can seek a trial in contempt against that 
person. Now I am not in favor of a jury 
trial in that proceeding. That person 
has committed no act which is a crime 
under the penal laws of this country. 
He has failed to obey a court order and 
the court has the right to enforce its 
orders in the civil field without a jury 
trial. But, what I am talking about is 
what this bill does in the criminal con- 
tempt field. I was not in the Congress 
when the Norris-La Guardia Act was 
passed. But, if I were, I would have 
voted for it because I believe in trial by 
jury, when you are trying a man for an 
act which is a crime, even though the 
same act may also be in contempt of 
court. I was not in Congress when it 
was allegedly repealed by the Taft- 
Hartley or the Wagner Act. But, I find 
no record that anyone then made a 
statement on the floor that they were 
in favor of repealing the right of labor- 
ing people to trials by jury in labor 
cases even though that may have been 
the legal effect of the passage of the 
act. But, if I had been in Congress at 
that time, I would not have voted to take 
away from labor their right to a jury 
trial in contempt cases. Labor is for 
this bill—so they say. But, I wonder if 
they really understand the precedent it 
creates for labor because if this is passed 
in its present form without a trial by 
jury in criminal contempt cases, it means 
that at some future time it may he al- 
leged that you cannot get a conviction 
of a laboring man in, let us say, laboring 
Pennsylvania because of the fact that all 
of the jurors would be members of a 
labor union. So, therefore, you enjoin 
laboring people from committing assaults 
or blowing peoples’ houses up, all of 
which are crimes and for which they 
may be indicted and get a jury trial, but 
you may restrain them -by injunction 
from doing those things, and then when 
they assault someone you send them to 
jail not for an assault but for contempt 
of court, and they go to jail for the 
same act which constitutes a crime, but 
without a jury trial. It is alleged, and 
it has been alleged all the time that this 
bill creates no new rights, and that is 
correct. But, if it creates no new rights, 
it creates no new wrongs. What it does 
co is to give the Attorney General of 
the United States the right to proceed 
against individual Americans in two dif- 
ferent ways for the same act. Either 
he may indict and try before a jury or 
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he can get a restraining order and then 
try in contempt without a jury trial at 
all the same individual for the same act 
which he now has all the authority in 
the world under existing penal code to 
try, prosecute and convict, if guilty, in 
this country without this legislation. 
What worries me about this question is 
this. We are talking about the fact that 
there is no precedent in these cases be- 
cause under the law of this country, 


_and it always has been the law where the 


United States is a party to an action, 
there shall be no trial by jury. 

Now, that is true, but because there 
have been abuses in the labor field at 
one time it was provided that even in 
that field, where the United States was a 
party, there would be a jury trial. Now 
we are legislating in a new field. If I 
had my way, I would be in favor of legis- 
lation which would provide that in all 
cases of criminal contempt there shall be 
a jury trial—in all cases. But, in any 
event, we are now legislating in a new 
field. I say that we have the right, and 
it seems to me the duty to see, if there is 
no precedent in this field, that we estab- 
lish one, to make sure that the Attorney 
General cannot proceed against individ- 
uals for the same act for which he might 
proceed against them today, but in a 
way which permits him to circumvent 
the trial by jury requisite. If you follow 
the theory and philosophy of this bill to 
its logical conclusion, it could mean that 
in every single case regarding all the 
penal statutes of this country we might 
provide a method by which the Attorney 
General can reach the same individual 
for the same act. Thus, we would give 
the Attorney General the power to pro- 
ceed against individuals which would put 
them in jail to rot, the very thing which 
we fought to establish our independence 
from in this country. i 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will th 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. It does not follow that 
the action that constitutes contempt 
must necessarily be a crime. It could be 
a tort. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Iam talk- 
ing about my amendment, which I have 
in mind, which relates only to criminal 
contempt, and, as defined in the statute, 
only those acts which are today a crime. 
- The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

: Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand, then, 
you are contemplating offering an 
amendment limiting this matter to crim- 
inal contempt? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. That is 
all. Just for those acts which today con- 
stitute a crime. 

Mr. CELLER. As defined in title 18? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. There is nothing un- 
usual, is there, in providing that. the 
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same acts might give rise to a prosecu- 
tion for a crime, or an injunction pro- 
ceeding to restrain the continued com- 
mission of those acts? Is that not some- 
thing which is common, not only in the 
Federal jurisdiction but in the State of 
New York? 

Suppose you and I walk out and you 
hit me as we are going across the street 
and I do not like it, but I swallow that, 
and the next day you hit me again and 
I do not like that. I have two remedies. 
I can go to the District Attorney and 
have you charged with assault, or I can 
bring an action in equity for an injunc- 
tion to stop you from continued assault. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. You can, 
and if you do I get a jury trial. 

Mr. KEATING. Not in the injunction 
suit. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Then, if you hit me a 
third time, in that case you are in con- 
tempt of court, and there is no jury trial 
in such a case. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Under the 
Federal jurisdiction, if you are the 
plaintiff, there is now. 

Mr. KEATING. I am talking about 
New York State. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. It does not 
make any difference. The proceeding 
which you are talking about would be 
for the District Attorney to get an in- 
junction for you? There is no such pro- 
ceeding as that. 

Mr. KEATING. You can bring an ac- 
tion against continued wrongful acts. 

We have cases time and again of ac- 
tions in a court of equity in the State of 
New York where an act is sought to be 
enjoined which may in addition be a 
criminal act, but it may be that the com- 
plainant rather than proceed criminally, 
wanted to proceed by injunction in order 
to restrain the continuation of the act 
before it took place. In the event, 
after the court issues an order restrain- 
ing that action from taking place some- 
one defies that order, the one defying it 
has no right to a jury trial. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I am not 
talking at all about the injunction pro- 
ceedings. In other words that is one 
reason why the Attorney General wanted 
this particular legislation because of the 
haste he claimed was necessary. I am 
not talking about that because under my 
proposed amendment there is no prohi- 
bition or objection at all to the Attorney 
General getting his temporary injunc- 
tion or getting his permanent injunction 
eventually. All we are talking about 
here is what happens when the defend- 
ant is brought into court for his trial 
for the violation of a court order. Then 
what has haste got to do with whether 
he has a trial or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from New York has again ex= 


pired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes 
and ask him if he will yield to me. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. If on the eve of elec- 
tion an effort were made to interfere 
with an election, and an injunction was 
sought to restrain such interference, it 
would result in undue delay amounting 
to a denial of justice if a jury had to be 
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impaneled and the man tried by a jury, 
because in the meantime the election 
would have taken place and the question 
would be moot. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. He would 
have to be charged with being guilty or 
he would not be in court at all. 

Mr. KEATING. He would not be in 
court without having been charged. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. But he 
would have been charged already with 
committing the crime. 

Mr. KEATING. The court would act 
to restrain him or prevent him from do- 
ing something. Then if he continued 
and you had to impanel a jury to de- 
termine whether or not he was guilty, 
the election would be over and your 
whole question would be moot. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. That does 
not in my judgment follow at all. In 
other words, once you get him into court 
theoretically the speediness of the trial 
loses significance. At that point when 
you go into court and he is standing 
trial the question is how long is the trial 
going to take. I am thinking of pro- 
crastination. Why, a defendant could 
take days even without a jury in sub- 
mitting all kinds of evidence for the 
defense if he wanted to. To my mind 
that does not reach the problem at all. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield. 


Mr. WILLIS. I think the gentleman / 


has made a very clear and penetrating 
statement. I was intrigued in connec- 
tion with one passage of his argument. 
Let me see if I followed the gentleman 
correctly. The gentleman argued, did 
he not, that under this bill a man 
charged with criminal contempt could 
be sent to jail by a Federal judge with- 
out a jury. Now, suppose that for one 
reason or another the district judge 
held him to be not in contempt; then, 
under the same facts he could still be 
prosecuted, could he not? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. That is 
right. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is not that in essence 
double jeopardy, putting his liberty twice 
in jeopardy? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Except 
that it is a violation of two different 
statutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct, two dif- 
ferent statutes, but there would be no 
such situation under present law; it is 
what could happen by virtue of the pas- 
sage of the bill now before us. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, 
RIVERS]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Under the gentleman's 
amendment, would the defendants in the 
Clinton case be entitled to a jury trial 
notwithstanding the United States was 
an original party to the proceeding? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Yes; they 
would. 

Mr. RIVERS. Under your amend- 
ment? : 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RIVERS. And in the school cases 
under the unconstitutional opinion given 
by the Supreme Court, if they got an in- 
junction against an entire community, 
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under this bill the entire community 
could be put in jail for violation of the 
injunction. Under your amendment 
every one of them would have the right 
to a jury trial? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. If the act 
which it is alleged they did which vio- 
lated the injunction is also an act under 
the laws of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I wonder whether the 
gentleman will put in the Recorp the 
amendment that he contemplates offer- 
ing? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Yes; I will 
be glad to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. BOYLE]. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee has listened patiently to the de- 
bate for these several days, and off of the 
record of all of the individuals who have 
taken the floor and who have spoken on 
this very serious piece of legislation, it 
is patent that there is a terriffic amount 
of talent in the House of Representa- 
tives. I would be uncomplimentary to 
anybody’s powers of perception if I at 
this late date was to assume even by in- 
ference that I probably could add any- 
thing new to that which has already 
been stated. The ground has been very 
well covered. Brilliant addresses, bril- 
liant remarks, brilliant questions have 
punctuated all of the debate. What we 
have seen on the floor here today has 
further demonstrated the excellence and 
the brilliance of the individuals who 
compose this great body. 

I believe there is one observation, 
however, that has not been concurred in 
yet and I want to record my agreement 
in it at this time. When my very good 
friend, MENDEL RIVERS, said that if a 
man is in jail he is in jail, the gentleman 
uttered a very profound philosophical 
observation, because under the principle 
that a thing can be and cannot be simul- 
taneously I do not think anybody is going 
to quarrel with the factuality of that 
remark. 

I had the honor of serving here in the 
last session. I further had the honor of 
being a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. As a member of the Judiciary 
Committee I was on section 2, the section 
that heard all of the testimony and all 
of the witnesses on the bill covering the 
civil rights bill in the last session. On 
that committee was the fine gentleman 
from Georgia, Mr. Forrester; the great 
lawyer from New York, Mr. Miller; and 
those very fine and equally brilliant law- 
yers, the late Chauncey Reed, Mr. 
Burdick, Mr. Donohue; and the chair- 
man, Thomas Lane. It is truly remark- 
able how much you learn to respect 
and to accept and to appreciate people’s 
viewpoints when you sit with them day 
after day after day and see the workings 
of their fine legal minds. 

Mr. Chairman, if civil rights means: 
anything generically, it means merely 
the protection of the rights of all indi- 
viduals, particularly minority groups, to 
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security, to liberty, and to vote as Amer- 
ican citizens. That, simply, is pretty 
much just what the area of civil rights 
encompasses. 

We all know, and it has been heard 
several times—yes, a dozen times—that 
the first 10 amendments to the Consti- 
tution are restrictive on Federal activi- 
ties and that the subsequent amend- 
ments are restrictive on State activities. 
When you talk about the 13th amend- 
ment and the 14th amendment and the 
15th amendment, you are talking about 
legislation that limits and characterizes 
the rights of States, so that when we 
view the 15th amendment, we see it 
guarantees the right of people every- 
where in the United States to vote, ir- 
respective of race or creed or color or 
servitude or sex. 

Under all of the cases interpretating 
and adjudicating this amendment the 
Supreme Court has a right to enunciate 
what constitutes and is the supreme law 
of the land. The weight of authority is 
the 15th amendment, is self-executing, 
and inherently has all the elements to 
effect its design and purpose. 

The present civil-rights bill reiterates, 
codifies, and reenunciates the right of 
everybody in the whole United States 
to security, to liberty, and to the right 
to vote. When you weigh this bill you 
are talking about a bill that is ordinary, 
matter of fact, and reasonable as any 
civil-rights bill could be drafted. Per- 
sonally, I do not think it goes far 
enough, but it is not for me to work my 
will on the subcommittee or on the full 
judiciary committee or on the House. 
I merely say that if you want to be 
honest and if you want to talk about 
this bill, you have to talk about it in 
connection with the guaranties of the 
15th amendment. You all know the 
rights created by the 15th amendment 
have corresponding duties which devolve 
upon everybody. Let us now draw back 
aghast and be unduly worried with an 
individual or a group of individuals who 
will not appreciate or honor the guaran- 
ties of freedom of voting and who are 
unmindful of the- duties that the 15th 
amendment imposes on all of us. Con- 
tained in this bill is civil remedy for the 
enforcement of civil rights. There area 
lot of valid reasons for the need of this 
bill. The area of civil rights, looking 
at it from my background, my pedigree, 
and my judgment fortified by 3 years of 
study, research, and testimony of a great 
number of witnesses, indicates that from 
time to time the civil rights of people 
have not been fully protected and pre- 
served. The need for better enforce- 
ment or a better firming up of the 
guaranties of the people under the Con- 
stitution of my work on the commit- 
tee was demanded. A civil remedy ap- 
pears more efiective and workable like 
a criminal remedy, because there a lot 
of wonderful people, honest as the day 
is long, who have different philosophies 
and different viewpoints about civil 
rights making criminal prosecutions 
hard to secure and somewhat ineffectual. 
And, that is all well and good. 

The testimony developed that under 
existing law, you have to firm up the 
15th amendment. You have to make it 
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more articulate so that it means to 
everybody in all sections of the country 
just what the law says in its very words. 
_ No justifiable objection exists against 
having the rights protected by a civil 
proceeding. It is not nearly so harsh 
in a civil proceeding which finds the per- 
son or persons going to the Attorney 
General and registering complaint under 
oath that their rights are being injured 
or taken away or abridged or are about to 
be taken away or abridged. What hap- 
pens then? The Attorney General ex- 
amines the physical facts and sees 
whether predicated upon existing law 
and the verified physical facts, a case is 
made out. If the Attorney General is 
satisfied that it does, he files an applica- 
tion for an injunction in court. The 
court in its wisdom, looking at the four 
corners of the petition for an injunctive 
writ, passes upon the sufficiency of the 
recitals. If the injunction issues, the 
individual is served with an injunction 
writ restraining him—from what? Re- 
straining him from not recognizing and 
appreciating and guaranteeing another 
American’s rights. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question. 
I have studied that provision in refer- 
ence to injunctive relief. I notice no 
restrictions at all on the injunctive order 
which the court may issue. Does the 
gentleman construe that, as I do, that a 
Federal judge, sitting here in the District 
of Columbia could issue an order pro- 
hibiting the doing of certain things on 
suspicion that there might be some 
chance of the law being violated, and 
that that would be binding upon a man 
in California, or a man in Louisiana, or 
aman in Maine or a man, let us say, in 
Minnesota? Is that the construction 
the gentleman places on it? 

Mr. BOYLE. Iwouldsayno. I would 
say merely to the gentleman’s hypothesis 
that no injunction writ should issue. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. What 
limitation does the gentleman place on 
the judge? 

Mr, BOYLE. I think any injunction 
that is predicated solely on information 
and belief does not meet the true test for 
injunctive relief. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Does not 
the gentleman construe this wording to 
mean that the order issued in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would bind anyone in 
California just as well? 

Mr. BOYLE. No;Idonot. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, I do not think the language 
indicates that at all. I do not think the 
District of Columbia is the place where 
you would make your application for an 
alleged infraction that is taking place 
somewhere in a judicial district. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. There is 
no restriction in the bill. 

Mr. BOYLE. I think there is. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I could 
not find it. I would be glad if the gen- 
tleman would point it out to me. 

Mr. BOYLE. I think there is. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Will the 
gentleman point it out? 

Mr. BOYLE: I cannot take the time 
at this moment to do that. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I think the Code 
of Civil Procedure beyond any question 
wil answer the question of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The Code 
of Civil Procedure is not a part of this 
statute. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I know, but the 
courts are bound by the Code of Civil 
Procedure. And, in addition, I am sure 
that the gentleman will agree with me 
that this would not be the proper forum 
in which to bring a defendant into court, 
and he could not be brought into court. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I would 
say it is not the proper forum; there is 
no question about that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. This forum would 
not have jurisdiction, and therefore, in 
my opinion, could not issue a valid order 
if it were challenged. 

Mr. BOYLE. That is my understand- 
ing, and I thank the gentleman very 
much, 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I refer the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana to 
paragraph (d) of rule 67 of the Civil 
Rules of Procedure. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I did not 
find it as clear as the gentleman seems 
to think it is. 

Mr. BOYLE. Let this record indicate 
that I am a firm believer in the right 
of trial by jury in criminal cases. The 
right to a trial by jury in criminal cases 
represents a 700-year struggle for 
human rights and I would be the last 
one to impose any roadblocks or to do 
anything that would diminish those 
rights. However, if you are going to en- 
courage the three branches of our Gov- 
ernment to be separate, distinct, and co- 
extensive, you must agree that you can- 
not tie the hands of a court, especially 
since the legal decisions from time out 
of memory have enunciated and re- 
enunciated the inherent right of the 
courts by contempt proceedings to take 
care of their decretal orders, to take care 
of infractions against their dignity. 
Thus the reason for the rule every court 
shall have power to compel obedience to 
its lawful judgments, orders, and proc- 
ess. When an individual is brought into 
court, for violation of an injunction pre- 
viously issued against him restraining 
him from interfering with a person’s 
right to vote, he has a perfect right to 
appeal that order if he wants to, but so 
long as the injunction order is on the 
books unchanged or unmodified, then 
the man is right within almost the 
presence of the court. If an individual 
wants to arbitrarily ignore the injunc- 
tion which says, “You shall not inter- 
fere with the rights of Mr. ‘B’,” then of 
course he acts at his peril. And what is 
so shocking or unconscionable about 
sentencing an individual who flagrantly 
violates the order of the court being ad- 
judged in contempt? Absolutely noth- 
ing. 

If time permitted, I would like to go 
through this brief of 176 pages which 
details what the law of injunctions is 
obtaining in almost every State. Very 
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few States afford 
trial by jury. 

When this bill came up on the floor in 
the last session of Congress none of the 
lawyers in my subcommittee raised the 
point of trial by jury because they knew 
that the right of the court to enforce 
its own injunction decrees was a right 
that was part and parcel of the im- 
primatur or the sanction of a court. If 
you take that right away from the courts 
of course you are tying the court’s 
hands. But in addition to that, to ac- 
cept the position of the opponents of this 
bill you have to assume that the execu- 
tive branch of this Government will not 
do its level best with its responsibilities, 
which are care, obedience, loyalty, and 
duty to account; but assuming that is 
not the case, transmitting that fact, you 
still have to go a step further, and as- 
sume that the judiciary of this great 
country, the judges that constitute the 
Federal courts, are not going to be able 
to look at this problem and render a 
decision under a rule to show cause 
why a person should not be held in 
contempt of court. In a proceeding of 
this character the question is: Has the 
order of the court been violated? 

I submit that the amendment for a 
jury trial is an afterthought. I submit 
that although I believe in a jury trial 
in criminal cases. There is a real differ- 
ence between a crime under a statute 
and criminal contempt proceedings. 
The issues are not the same. The fact 
that a fellow wants to arbitrarily ignore 
and contravene the order of the court 
and ends up in jail is far different from 
the case where the individual commits a 
crime—against the United States þe- 
cause he is guaranteed the right of a trial 
by jury. In no instance where the 
United States is a party do you have the 
right of a trial by jury in pure injunction 
cases. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I have sat here for sev- 
eral days and have tried to listen with 
an open mind to this discussion of the 
pros and cons on the question of jury 
trials. I am becoming more and more 
convinced, since it appears there are no 
two lawyers—or at least not much more 
than two lawyers in this body who can 
agree on this thing that, perhaps, the 
best thing we can do is to put a provision 
in this bill for a jury trial and leave it to 
12 good men and true to decide. 

Mr. BOYLE. In answer to the gentle- 
man, I say he is one of those individuals, 
whom I referred to earlier, with all kinds 
of talent, and when he makes observa- 
tion after listening with as open a mind 
for all of these days, he comes to that 
opinion, I respect him for making that 
observation. I say I think it would be 
a shame if we burdened this legislation 
with trial-by-jury amendment solely be- 
cause I have not made myself clear. The 
courts have a right always to punish for 
contempt and they should not have to 
get the opinion of 12 good men and true 
when they adjudicate to the simple ques- 
tion of whether or not there was in fact 
a violation of a court order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


the contemnor a 
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Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may eare to use to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lonel. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, much has 
been said here today about the constitu- 
tionality of this bill, It has been argued 
that this measure will not take away 
any of a person’s rights for trial by jury 
in criminal cases. Yet this law is a re- 
draft of a criminal law. 

One of the fundamentals to me in our 
Constitution is a guaranty of the right 
of trial by jury. In my humble opinion, 
if this bill is passed, and there are many 
good lawyers who believe as I do, you 
will find that men will be brought into 
court and tried without the rights of 
trial by jury having been preserved. 
They would be sentenced to jail and 
forced to serve sentences. This is sup- 
pose to be a civil-rights law. 

In my State of Louisiana, we have no 
objections to any man, regardless of 
his race or color, voting. Of course, we 
have laws that are applicable to both 
races and if an individual qualifies under 
the laws, he is entitled to vote. There 
might be instances in communities 
where more white people qualified to 
vote than there are colored, but there 
might be more colored people in another 
community qualified to vote. The re- 
lationship between the white man and 
the colored man in our State is very fine. 
The colored man has his schools and 
his communities, and he is happy with 
them. The only trouble that we are 
having in Louisiana are cases in which 
some interloper NAACP group or other 
organization of that kind comes in and 
stirs up strife and hatred in what was 
otherwise a friendly relationship þe- 
tween the two races. 

Again, I want to say that I believe I 
know a parallel case as far as the civil 
rights of a man are concerned. 

As I said before, they are saying that 
a man will not be denied his rights to 
trial by jury under this law. 

On June 30, 1955, we had under con- 
sideration in this House of Representa- 
tives a bill which would have made it im- 
possible for our Government to enter into 
treaties whereby our boys could be tried 
in a foreign country. It was argued then 
if a man was on the grounds occupied by 
our troops, where he was entitled to be 
and in line of duty, that he could not be 
snatched and tried in a foreign country, 
and very likely an unfriendly court. 

Yet, I would like to cite a case now 
that, regardless of the argument made 
here back in 1955, has happened today. 
William S. Girard, of Illinois, is today 
facing a trial by a Japanese court. 

Maybe it would be well to remember 
just a few things about Japan. A few 
years ago, aS everyone here remembers, 
Japan made a sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Today, in the hull of the U.S. S. 
Arizona lying at the bottom of the Pacific 
Ocean at Pearl Harbor, there are 1,102 
good American boys as a result of this 
sneak attack. Twenty-four are from my 
home State of Louisiana and four from 
my district. 

Knowing the temper of the Japanese 
and how anxious they are to get hold 
of this American soldier for trial makes 
one’s blood run cold. If Girard is turned 
over to Japanese courts, then his rights 
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under the Constitution will be denied him 
because in Japan they have no trial by 
jury. This man, because of an accident, 
will probably be allowed to rot in a Jap- 
anese jail—fed to the wolves, as it were, 
by our diplomats. Why? Because they 
say. that it is imperative that we main- 
tain good relations with Japan. 

How many mothers whose sons are on 
foreign soil and serving their country will 
understand that their sons will not be 
sacrificed on the altar also for diplomatic 
relations? 

I repeat, this case is parallel to the 
issue now under consideration. 

The problems which arise from a bi- 
racial society are many and cannot be 
solved by passing a law or taking a posi- 
tion one way or the other on one of 
these several vital issues. We in the 
South with its large Negro population, 
through many years of contact, have 
learned the colored man’s ways and he 
has learned ours. To say that a man in 
New York, where the Negro population 
is 6 percent, would know as much about 
this problem as a man in Louisiana where 
the population is 33 percent, is not speak- 
ing realistically. 

One cannot understand these problems 
by mere observation: We in the South 
have had actual contact with the situa- 
tion. I firmly believe that if we let each 
State handle its own civil rights, there 
will be no insurmountable difficulty or 
trouble. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
many who have had an opportunity to 
observe firsthand the progress of the 
Negro in the South, vast improvements 
have been made in his lot. I do not be- 
lieve that anyone feels the questions 
which have arisen and which confront a 
biracial society have been answered, but 
the important thing is that great and 
consistent progress has been made to- 
ward the solution of these problems. 

In a biracial society such as we now 
have in the South the Negroes have their 
own professional men and own business- 
men, their own working groups, their 
own organizations, churches, associa- 
tions, and so forth, which are doing well 
and which are making steady advance- 
ment and improvement. 

In the great State of Louisiana our 
election laws permit equal opportunity 
to both Negro and white voters. During 
the tenure of my brother, the late Huey 
P. Long, as Governor of Louisiana, we 
abolished the poll tax long before there 
was any agitation in this matter. When 
the children of the State of Louisiana 
were given free schoolbooks, those same 
free schoolbooks went to Negroes with- 
out discrimination. For many years the 
State of Louisiana has given free 
lunches to schoolchildren, both Negro 
and white. There are many fine schools 
in Louisiana for Negroes and the oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement in our 
State is exceedingly great for Negroes. 
The problems that do exist can best be 
solved in the local areas by the people 
involved who have to live with these 
problems and who therefore understand 
them better. Aggressors who go into 
southern areas from other sections of the 
country clearly for political purposes do 
not have an understanding of the prob- 
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lems which exist and operate in the 
South. 

With respect to integration in our 
schools, I have said in the past, and re- 
peat here today, both the white and 
Negro races are satisfied with the exist- 
ing situation and the only exception is 
that small group which aggravates the 
circumstances and creates dissension. 
The colored people in the State of 
Louisiana have their own sections in the 
towns and cities, and are happy and con- 
tent to stay there in those areas which 
they have gravitated to and which are 
established as their part of town. These 
communities have their own churches 
and recreational facilities. Negro busi- 
nessmen and professional men operate 
in these communities very successfully. 
To disturb these arrangements would 
not improve the relationship between 
the white and Negro races in the South 
and would generate hatred, strife, dis- 
content, and economic hardship which 
presently do not exist. 

For the Federal Government to in- 
trude by stepping behind State lines vio- 
lates the principles of States’ rights. The 
people in Louisiana, my home State, and 
I am sure the same is true in other 
States, feel that the rights in the indi- 
vidual States begin at the border of the 
State and that the State Legislature and 
State police power can and should regu- 
late their school systems. As a firm be- 
liever in States rights, I strongly oppose 
any attempt to pass legislation which 
strives to force mankind to alter his 
mode of life as based on custom, tradi- 
tion and personal beliefs. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

. Mr.. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
like the other ladies and gentlemen who 
have sat through these almost 3 days of 
debate, I think, perhaps, some of us who 
are not lawyers can now for the first time 
appreciate how it is possible to get a 
5 to 4 Supreme Court decision. I cannot 
help, however, from remarking that as 
the debate has proceeded on the tech- 
nical arguments, the legal arguments 
that have to do with the right of jury 
trial, hardly a word has been said here 
as to the fundamental moral question 
which is raised by this particular legisla- 
tion. This legislation is called for by the 
President of the United States. It is 
called for by his Attorney General. It 
has been called for by many previous ad- 
ministrations, not capriciously, because 
there is a fundamental moral need to en- 
force a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. I believe it was the gen- 
tleman from Texas who asked of this 
House if anyone knew of any cases, in 
our districts, which required this legis- 
lation. I think it would be well for all 
of us to go back, if we do not come from 
such districts and satisfy ourselves that 
there is a need for this legislation and 
that there has been that need for a good 
long time. I would refer all of you, first 
of all, of course, to the hearings, to the 
hearings on the Senate side and then the 
hearings on the House side. I can give 
you the pages to read in which the At- 
torney General of the United States spe- 
cifically cited the reasons, the cases, for 
this legislation. And anybody who cares 
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to do so can, I am sure, then go to the 
Department of Justice and read the 
sworn complaints of actual people who 
claim and who want redress because their 
rights to vote as guaranteed to them as 
citizens of the United States have been 
denied, and who believe their rights are 
in jeopardy. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I have only 5 min- 
utes. I will yield later. 

Mr. DIES. I will not take the gentle- 
man’s time. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to a point of order. I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety Mem- 
bers are present; not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 105] 


Alger Ford O’Konski 
Anfuso Frelinghuysen Osmers 
Bailey Garmatz Philbin 
Barrett Granahan Poage 

Bass, N. H. Harvey Powell 
Beamer Healey Prouty 
Belcher ` Hillings Radwan 
Bennett, Mich. Hoeven Santangelo 
Bosch Holifield St. George 
Bow Holtzman Scrivner 
Bowler Horan Seely-Brown 
Brown, Mo. James Shelley 
Buckley Keeney Smith, Wis. 
Budge Kilburn Spence 
Burdick Latham Taylor 
Byrne, Ill. LeCompte Teller 
Chudofft McConnell Vursell 
Cooley McIntire Wainwright 
Coudert Machrowicz Wharton 
Dawson, Ill. Mason Wigglesworth 
Dempsey May Williams, N.Y. 
Dollinger Miller, Md. Willis 
Donohue Miller, N. Y. Withrow 
Dooley Morano Wolverton 
Eberharter Moulder Zelenko 
Engle Multer 

Fogarty Norrell 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 6127, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 355 Members respond- 
ed to their names, a quorum, and he 
submitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
just prior to the quorum call, I had tried 
to express my humble opinion that while 
the House had participated in one of the 
most brilliant legal debates that has been 
held for a long time, perhaps we have 
somewhat wandered from the great 
moral issue which is before the House in 
this bill: In particular I asked the Mem- 
bers of the House whether they would be 
good enough to go back over the infor- 
mation available to the membership as 
to the fundamental moral need for this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is one citizen 
of the United States in our democracy 
who is unable to vote because of intimi- 
dation or because his basic, constitu- 
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tional right to vote is being denied to 
him by any unlawful means, it is im- 
portant to our democracy that that 
wrong be righted by the action of the 
Congress of the United States. 

It would also be well for us to recognize 
that there is immediately available to 
the Communist propagandizers of the 
world the greatest issue that can he 
used against free people and democracies 
if they can point to the United States 
as not securing one of the fundamental 
rights of its Constitution to every 
American citizen. But I will not draw 
upon that further because I think it is 
more important first for us to look at it 
as something that we must cure within 
our own house. 

The issue of trial by jury has been 
brought before us. Those of us who are 
not lawyers, will listen to the arguments 
with this fundamental thought in mind: 
Is this and any amendment, which is 
proposed to this bill, aimed fundamen- 
tally at preserving a right of the indi- 
vidual, or is it aimed at destroying the 
effectiveness of the bill itself? 

I have justified confidence in the two 
fine gentleman from New York who are 
in charge of this debate in saying that 
if there is any amendment offered on 
this floor which does in any way try to 
secure rights which are the justified 
rights of all the citizens and at the same 
time which does not destroy the effec- 
tiveness of this bill, they will give it 
favorable and serious consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Up to this point, 
and I think this is not unfair criticism, 
we have not yet heard any amendment 
or any effort at trying to describe an 
amendment, with the possible exception 
of the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MILLER]— 
whose amendment Mr. CELLER has said 
he will consider when it is available in 
written form—which would not di- 
rectly destroy the heart of the bill it- 
self. I hope this House when it comes 
into the debate under the 5-minute rule 
will do all that it can in its wisdom to 
sift out those amendments with that 
criterion in mind, that we may do what 
the Constitution calls upon us to do, im- 
plement the applicable amendments of 
the Constitution. 

Let us remember always the basic, 
fundamental thesis of the legislation. 
We are not seeking to punish anyone. 
We are seeking simply to prevent anyone 
from denying the right to vote or to co- 
erce anybody in his rights or her rights 
under the Constitution. No one can be 
punished who does not willfully violate 
an order of the Court to enforce its 
orders. 

I personally believe, after listening to 
the debate, that this bill accomplishes 
those purposes. I know that with the 
evidence before us, if we again fail this 
year to right these wrongs which have 
been brought before us year after year 
by Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations; if we fail at a time such as this 
in the history of the world our right to 
be the leader of the free peoples of the 
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world, seeking peace for all mankind, 
will indeed be seriously questioned and 
undoubtedly imperiled. 

Finally, in conclusion, I hope that the 
House will pass H. R. 6127 and that it 
may be a signal to all the world that this 
House, representing directly the people 
of the world’s greatest democracy, has 
exercised with courage its duty. 

Such action will remove the accusation 
that our devotion to fundamental rights 
and freedoms is but lip service. It will 
make of our Constitution a truly living 
thing. It will justify those who long to 
be sure that a free people will guard with 
justice and msistence the rights of all, 
every one of its citizens. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may care to use to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ALEXANDER}. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, on 
July 17 of last year, in a speech on the 
floor of the House, I opposed a bill which 
I believed to be dangerous and destruc- 
tive to our constitutional system of Gov- 
ernment. That bill was the vicious and 
vindictive H. R. 627, the so-called civil 
rights bill, which, fortunately for the 
American people did not become the law 
of the land. But H. R. 627 has not rested 
long in its grave. Its corpse, and that 
of its predecessors have been resurrected 
and today the Congress finds itself de- 
bating H. R. 6127. 

Mr. Chairman, it is about H. R. 6127 
that I wish to speak for a few minutes. 
I will not try, in the brief time allotted 
to me, to analyze the bill. The measure 
and its various sections have been thor- 
oughly discussed so far on this floor and 
I dare say there is not a Member of the 
House who is not familiar with it. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I would not be faithful 
to my conscience and the trust placed in 
me by the people of my Congressional 
district if I did not oppose, with all the 
strength at my command, this assault 
on the Constitution of the United States. 
The proponents of H. R. 6127 tell us that 
it is necessary to have this measure 
enacted in order to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of our fellow Americans. 
From the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced on the floor of this House in 
support of this measure and from read- 
ing some of the inflammatory, journal- 
istic propaganda being circulated today 
throughout the land, one, if he did not 
know the truth, would be led to believe 
that Americans are a race of uncivilized 
barbarians. 

Where, I ask of those who are so con- 
vineced of the great and pressing need 
of this legislation, are Americans being 
denied of their fundamental rights in 
such a wholesale manner as would jus- 
tify the revolutionary features embodied 
in this bill? Where, in the great State 
of North Carolina are citizens being de- 
prived of their constitutional rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? 

Mr. Chairman, let us be frank about 
this legislation. Let us admit that it is 
directed at those States south of the 
Potomac—States which have had the 
courage in the past to oppose tyranny 
from whatever source, and which stand 
united today as never before to protect 
their way of life within the framework 
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of the Constitution of the United States. 
The breakdown in local law and order 
contemplated in H. R. 6127 does not 
exist in North Carolina nd her sister 
Southern States. 

The bill that we have before us is a 
radical and revolutionary measure Ce- 
signed to strip the States of this Union 
of the sovereignty they have so jealously 
guarded since the founding of the 
Republic. 

If the measure we now have under 
debate becomes law the States will nave 
ceased to exist in their true constitu- 
tional sense, and the strong centralized 
government the enemies of democracy 
have so long strived to secure will at 
last become a reality. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is on trialin this debate. Within recent 
times it has suffered at the hands of the 
executive and judicial branches of our 
Government. If H. R. 6127 becomes 
law it will be further stripped of some 
of its fundamental provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
our forefathers ever contemplated that 
the day would come when the Congress 
of the United States would seriously con- 
sider creating a Presidential Commission 
to rove about the land and intimidate 
and harass free Americans. I do not 
believe they had the remotest idea that 
someday their children’s children would 
attempt to create an Assistant Attorney 
General for the sole purpose of interfer- 
ing with the rights of the sovereign 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, could we truthfully 
say that our forefathers ever dreamed 
that the day would arrive when the Con- 
gress would even debate, much less seri- 
ously interfere with the right of trial by 
jury? No. Had any of these things 
been realized by the Founding Fathers 
as a future possibility, we might never 
have had a Union. Certainly the Con- 
stitution as submitted to the States and 
the people had adequate safeguards 
against such usurpation of power. 

We have come a long way since the 
representatives of the original colonies 
fashioned our fundamental law and thus 
molded_a nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the guiding spirit of our 
progress is the firm adherence to the 
basic and time-tested principles em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United 
States. That great document.sets up 
definite areas of action for the Central 
Government and the sovereign States. 
Those powers not expressly granted to 
the Federal Government are reserved to 
the States and the people thereof. Mr. 
Chairman, the Federal Government has 
only those powers given to it in the Con- 
stitution. The rest remain with the 
States and no creature of the Federal 
Government, including the Congress it- 
self, can usurp these sovereign powers. 
Only the people, through an amendment 
to the Constitution, can give away any 
of their sovereignty. 

It is tragic to witness the great erosion 
of basic liberty which is taking place 
today in America. Slowly but surely the 
Federal judiciary, the executive, and 
unfortunately the Congress, are drawing 
@ noose tight around the neck of the in- 
dividual States and in time they will 
cease to exist as sovereignties and be- 
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come administrative provinces, if a halt 
is not called. 

Mr. Chairman, the brakes must he 
applied here in the Congress. If the 
States do not find a champion of their 
constitutional rights in this Capital, 
then I fear their decline has become 
complete. 

It, therefore, behooves each and every 
one of us to look to the broad issues in- 
volved in the radical bill which we have 
under debate. Let us search our con- 
science, and if it becomes a choice þe- 
tween the Constitution as we under- 
stand it and the measure now under 
debate, let us, without hesitation, stand 
by the great charter of all our liberties. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a sense of sad- 
ness that I hear loyal, patriotic and dedi- 
cated Americans debate whether or not 
their fellow citizens are entitled to a 
trial by jury. It is hard to visualize that 
such would ever come to pass in the 
United States. Trial by jury is so fun- 
damental to the Anglo-Saxon race that 
we ought to accept it without question. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be well for us 
to pause a few moments and reflect upon 
the great price that has been paid by 
the English-speaking peoples for the 
right we are attempting to deny to our 
own countrymen today. Our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers won a great victory 
when they wrestled the Magna Carta 
from King John of England. And in 
that immortal document—the first of a 
Iong line of charters that was to give 
dignity to the individual and liberty to 
the work—was a guaranty of the right 
of jury trial. Mr. Chairman, in clause 
39 of the Magna Carta, King John 
promised that no freeman should be 
taken or jailed “except by the legal 
judgment of his peers or by the law of 
the land.” -That great right arm was 
granted on June 15, 1215—over 700 years 
ago. Ever after man was to be tried by 
his fellow man. Five hundred and sixty- 
one years to a day after Magna Carta, 
on June 15, 1776, Virginia gave to the 
world its magnificent Declaration of 
Rights. Articles 8 and 11 of that great 
document guaranteed the right of jury 
trial. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is well for us to 
consider the past and the history of the 
origin of our liberty, for in so doing we 
might be more mindful of the sacred 
nature of our institutions and more de- 
termined to protect them from the as- 
saults of ill-advised and radical meas- 
ures, such as H. R. 6127. 

I am convinced that there is no de- 
mand today for such an extraordinary 
departure from. our fundamental rights 
of citizenship as are the provisions of 
H. R. 6127. We have committees of the 
Congress composed of duly elected Rep- 
resentatives of the American people 
which have the constitutional right, at 
any time, at any place, to investigate 
the denial of basic rights to American 
citizens. 

What is the great compelling reason 
that forces us to abandon trial by jury; 
to create a super investigating commis- 
sion? Why must we literally go beyond 
the Constitution itself in order to enact 
a measure that will satisfy the demand of 
minority pressure groups? 
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Mr. Chairman, in addition to the Con- 
gress of the United States, there are 48 
State constitutions dedicated to the 
preservation of the rights of the citizens 
of this Union, and as many State 
legislatures ready to investigate and 
provide by due process of law remedies 
to safeguard the basic freedoms of our 
people. The States are the natural 
guardians of the civil liberties of the 
American people and Congress should 
exert every effort to strengthen the 
power of the States in this respect. We 
should not—we must not—let political 
expediency or personal passions sway 
our better judgment whenever we are 
legislating in this field. 

What this Congress does with H. R. 
6127 will have a profound effect on the 
future of our Nation. If this bill be- 
comes law the point of no return will 
be passed on the highway we are now 
traveling toward constitutional irre- 
sponsibility. H.R. 6127 will deal a mortal 
blow to the historic role the States 
now play in the Union and Federal power 
will be supreme in every phase of eco- 
nomic, social, and political life of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my firm belief 
that the United States will enter a 
period of decline if the States of this 
Union are stripped of their sovereignty. 
The happy and harmonious balance we 
have had in the past between State and 
Federal power has enabled us to become 
a leader of the world. Destroy that 
balance and it is my conviction that we 
will have centralized despotism. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I call 
on the Members of this Congress to re- 
affirm their faith in the Constitution 
of the United States and strike down 
this bill, which, if enacted, will do vio- 
lence to our fundamental institutions. 
Let us dedicate ourselves to the task 
of strengthening our States, for only 
in their strength can America survive. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER]. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am not given to coming down to the 
well of the House and speaking on all 
occasions. The truth of the matter is 
it just so happens this is the first time 
that Ihave been in the well of the 
House during this particular session of 
the Congress, and it is the first time I 
have injected my thoughts and my 
ideas in the debate on any legislation 
that we have been considering. But, 
Mr. Chairman, if you will pardon me 
for this observation, and I say this in 
all humility, I honestly believe I know 
something about this legislation. I þe- 
lieve it the duty of a man when he walks 
into the well of this House, and when 
he addresses you, to be of the opinion 
that he might make some contribution, 
particularly when we are engaged in one 
of the most complex pieces of legisla- 
tion that has ever been submitted to a 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a member 
of the committee that has heard this 
legislation. I have been engaged in the 
study of this legislation for approxi- 
mately 3 years. I tell you here and now 
that I oppose this legislation. I am not 
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going to talk to you just about an amend- 
ment providing for jury trials in con- 
tempt cases. I am completely aware 
that the hour is late, but I say to you— 
bear with me—bear with me for the 
work’s sake because I say to each and 
every one of you—never have you in all 
your service in the Congress been en- 
gaged upon such a serious matter as you 
are now being called upon to reflect upon 
and vote upon. Upon my word of honor, 
I say to you that this is not an innocuous 
bill. It is not a watered down bill. This 
is a bill that strikes at the very vitals 
of constitutional government, and when 
I say that Iam measuring my words. 

I do not pose as an expert on morals. 
I will tell you what Ido know. Ido claim 
credit for having been a country lawyer 
for 30 years, and in my limited way I 
would not be surprised but what I have 
tried as many criminal cases as any man 
in this House. I have tried them by the 
thousands and the thousands. 

I heard one of our distinguished Mem- 
bers on the floor today say we did not 
understand the basic operations of this 
bill. Well, he is a brilliant young man, 
but you know there is always a possibil- 
ity that if you will let a little experience 
talk sometimes, those who have been 
through the mill, those who have been 
whipped in the courtroom lots of times— 
you know that is important too in under- 
standing there can be two sides. One of 
the worst things that can happen to a 


young lawyer is to win his first 3 or 4. 


cases. You just about ruin him. The 
thing to do is to let him lose about a half 
a dozen and make him wonder whether 
he is ever going to win one. Then he will 
begin to realize that there are two sides, 
and that he had better approach that 
problem from two sides. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to 
you seriously today, and I want to talk 
to you from my heart and my soul. I 
want to lay this matter on your hearts. 
I am talking to you Republicans. I am 
talking to you Democrats. I have got a 
right to talk to you. I have got a right 
to talk to you because, above all, and 
before you are Democrats and before you 
are Republicans, first you must be 
Americans. 

I want to tell you this. I have felt no 
compulsions whatever in leaving this 
Democratic side over here and walking 
over there with you, and you know it. 
Just let the issue be a matter of con- 
science with me, and if I think you are 
right, I will walk over there \..th you, 
vote with you, and I will apologize to no 
man for it. As a matter of fact, if the 
time ever comes when I cannot do it, 
somebody else is going to get the Con- 
gressman’s job from the Third District 
of Georgia. 

I want to talk to you in that vein. I 
want to talk to you as Americans, be- 
cause you and I have got a whole lot of 
work to do. You know I want to work 
with you. I will have to confess that I 
am getting a little tired of hearing all 
of this argument about what the Com- 
munists are going to think of us. Well, 
I have been hearing that argument for 
25 years now and if we have ever ap- 
peased them, that is news to me. 

I think of that old Biblical quotation: 
“For what is a man profited, if he shall 
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gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?” or, “What shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?” 

I am talking to you about the soul of 
America. I am talking to you about the 
things that made us great. I am talking 
to you about indispensable things. I 
am talking to you about things that 
separate the sheep from the goats and 
separate the men from the boys. 

Now I want to say this to you, I have 
followed this legislation from its very 
beginning in the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, It is true that you have some 
records, consisting purely of hearsay, in- 
dicting my people, the people of the 
South; but, my friends, I want to plead 
with you now, to tell you, for the first 
time you are getting legislation that is 
going to hurt you. 

I know the gun is aimed at my people; 
oh, yes, I understand that; you know 
I thoroughly understand what this will 
do to my people, and I want you to be 
sympathetic with my people. 

You know, I like Yankees; God knows 
I do, I married one of them; and I want 
to tell you another thing. There has 
never been a truer woman in this world 
than that little Yankee wife that I have 
got, But I want to tell you something 
else, too; up to the present time there 
has never been a more devoted south- 
erner than she. 

Now let us get down to hardpan. I 
am talking to you and I want in particu- 
lar to talk to these lawyers. I made a 
speech to the Georgia Bar Association 
last week and I want to tell you some- 
thing I said to them. I said to them that 
a constitutional government is in the 
gravest danger, but the ones who are to 
save it are the lawyers of this country. 
That this is one job you cannot turn over 
to the ministry; it is not the ministers’ 
job. You can ask the ministers to save 
the souls of people but you must ask the 
lawyers to save the soul of this Nation. 

If you will examine into this record I 
said that if you eliminate hearsay evi- 
dence, cpinion evidence, we stand thor- 
oughly acquitted at the judgment bar. I 
have gone over this record with a fine- 
toothed comb and there is not one alle- 
gation against our people that would 
stand up in any court of the United 
States. I am asking you lawyers to be 
lawyers. I tell you that up to the 85th 
Congress and at a time when there was 
not one southerner on the subcommittee, 
when the closest one to my people was 
from Ohio or the State of New Jersey, I 
say this to you, that for the first time 
those gentlemen accorded to the opposi- 
tion an opportunity to come in and tes- 
tify. You say, Shame. Of course it is a 
shame, but it is true. 

I take off my hat to our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER], and I say to you that he 
for the first time gave my people the 
slightest opportunity to come up and 
testify against one of the charges made 
by pressure groups—and you know they 
are pressure groups. Let us not kid our- 
selves; let us get down to hardpan; you 
know they are pressure groups, you know 
they are. But for the first time, in the 
85th Congress, we were even permitted tə 
open our mouths. 
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And do you know what you did? I 
want to tell you what you did. You ac- 
` quitted yourselves as lawyers, and you 
took things out of that bill that you 
passed on the floor last year, and it is to 
your credit. 

Let me tell you what you did last year 
on the floor. I tried to tell you about it 
then, but let me tell you what you did: 
You passed a law last year that set up a 
commission to investigate allegations as 
to unwarranted pressures on account of 
race, creed, religion, and so forth. By 
the grace of the Most Holy God, you vio- 
lated the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That is 
what you did. That is what you did. 
Is there any lawyer who wants to dispute 
me? 

I say to you that if the Senate had not 
stopped the bill over there that is the 
kind of law you would have had, because 

‘the first amendment says that there 
shall be no law relating to the establish- 
ment of religion or the free exercise 
thereof. Yes, Mr. Chairman, you had 
better inquire about this legislation. 

The American Civil Liberties Union in 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington paper told you why they wanted 
that law relating to unwarranted eco- 
nomic pressures on account of religion 
and I want to tell you what they said. 
They said, “We are getting tired of 
Catholic priests telling their member- 
ship to boycott certain picture shows or 
to read certain books.” That is what 
they say. Yes, you are getting tired, are 
you? All right. Whenever you say that 
a Catholic Church cannot teach its 
‘membership whatever it wants to, then 
you are telling the Jews they cannot do 
something, you are telling the Baptists, 
‘the Methodists, the Presbyterians, you 
‘are telling every religion on the face of 
the earth they cannot do it. In the 
name of God. Mr. Chairman, under the 
first amendment you have the right to 
discriminate in religion. That is why 
our people came over here. You know, 
we just simply are not conformists. I 
am not a conformist. But you are try- 
ing to make everybody conform. Do you 
catch what I am trying to tell you? 

The subcommittee took that provision 
out. ‘Then pressure mounted so heav- 
ily, yes, I am telling you, pressure 
mounted so heavily that the word “re- 
ligion” was put back there in an innoc- 
uous sort of way. All on earth it says 
now is that you cannot discriminate on 
@ person’s right to vote because of his 
religion. You know that you do not 
need that? Do you not know that the 
Constitution guarantees you the pro- 
tection, the equal protection of the law? 
Listen to me. I never heard a person 
in my life say that he was denied the 
right to vote because of his religion. I 
never have and I ask you, and you, and 
you, and you, have you ever heard of 
it? Of course not. 

Mr. Chairman, you are getting ready 
to hear it. You are giving them a start. 
You have given them the suggestion, and 
that is all on God’s earth some men 
need. No, I am not going to move to 
take it out. There is not the slightest 
religious discrimination down where I 
live, but I tell you this, you are letting 
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them get their foot in the door and you 
better not start it. 

Let us talk a little more about this 
Commission. Do you know what that 
Commission is going to do? It is just 
going to investigate allegations under 
oath that persons have been discrimi- 
nated against in their right to vote be- 
cause of race, religion, and so forth. 
But let me say—if I am wrong stop me— 
you have to file an allegation under an 
oath that a man has been discriminated 
against, but did you know that under 
that Commission when they start in- 
quiry nobody is under oath any more? 
Did you know that? I am telling you 
that is right. I know this legislation. 
When. that Commission goes out and 
starts investigating, not one time will 
any man be under oath, not one time 
will he be subject to perjury or to false 
swearing. He can make _ wild-eyed 
charges and run that Commission up 
and down the countryside with impu- 
nity and without any violation of the law 
whatsoever. 

I will tell you another thing about 
that Commission. You say you want 
to balance the budget. If you do you 
better not pass this legislation. 'There 
is provided $50 a day for every member 
of that Commission, plus traveling ex- 
penses, plus $12 per diem, not more than 
$50 a day for the staff directors, for the 
secretary, for the stenographer. You 
have to pay for the offices, you have to 
pay for subpenaing of the witnesses, and 
so forth. 

I will tell you another thing. We never 
could pin them down, and you cannot 
pin them down now, and I challenge any 
man to get up on the floor and tell me 
what it is going to cost. Now, is that of 
any importance to you? 

Now I will tell you another thing about 
this Commission. They have got a right 
to subpena you to go anywhere within 
your judicial district. Well, let me give 
you a concrete example there. Down in 
the district where I live you can subpena 
aman in the Canal Zone to go to San 
Antonio, Tex. Cold facts. That word 
“circuit” sounds good, but when you get 
down and you analyze it, then you can 
see what I am talking about. 

Now, you want to send out somebody 
to investigate. You know, I will tell you 
something that would be revolutionary, 
but, by the grace of God, I want to do it, 
and I want to help you do it, and that is 
I want to see Congress quit abdicating its 
responsibility. If you think that these 
kinds of charges exist, I want to see you 
have a Congressional committee, I want 
to see you make the investigation. Let 
the gentleman from Georgia, Tic For- 
RESTER, Challenge you. I am challenging 
you. Get rid of this legislation. Come 
on next year with an investigation. Put 
us under television; put every one of 
them under oath; put all my people un- 
der oath, but, in the name of God, let 
the good people of the United States see 
it and let them hear it. Let them look 
at those witnesses, their demeanor on 
the stand, their opportunity for knowing 


‘or not knowing what they are saying 


about it. And I make you this proposi- 
tion. I do not care who you select to 
question those witnesses. You know, I 
would be willing if you would just let a 
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little fellow like me just defend the other 
side of it, just cross-examine them some, 
just make them come on and let their 
milk down, just get the cold truth. Iam 
your Huckleberry. I am ready whenever 
you want to go. Yes; I am willing to 
throw this case into the hands of the 
American people, and, just as sure as 
you live, it is going to the American peo- 
ple. You are not going to escape your 
responsibility. Do not kid yourself. 

And I want to tell you something else. 
It is not a question of whether Attorney 
General Brownell wants this bill. Oh, 
no; the responsibility is with the Con- 
gressmen. You are the ones that the 
people are going to ask, Why did you 
deny the people the right of trial by 
jury? And they ought to ask you, and 
they are going to ask you, and you had 
better give consideration to it while there 
is yet time. 

Now, let us go to part II of this bill. 
It says that they shall appoint an As- 
sistant Attorney General. Does that not 
sound sweet? ‘The only trouble is they 
did not tell you how many assistants to 
the Assistant Attorney General they are 
going to need. Now, let me tell you, that 
Will Maslow, general counsel of the 
American Jewish Congress, testified be- 
fore the committee that they needed at 
least 50, and nobody disputed it. Well, 
at a salary of $10,000 a year—I assume 
they will get more, but that is $500,000. 
Do you know why they want them? I 
want to tell you why they want them. 
Because they want to set up regional 
offices; because they want attorneys 
down on the ground where they can go 
down and they can talk to the witnesses; 
where they can work up the case from 
the beginning; where they can work for 
months and months; where they can go 
to the grand jury; where they can bring 
these petitions for injunction; where 
they will have the whole power of the 
omnipotent Government, with money no 
object, because the taxpayers are paying 
the freight. That is what they want 
them for. And then, my friends, in addi- 
tion to that, there is a stipulation that 
not more than 15 uncompensated per- 
sonnel should be allowed to serve, but 
they get $12 per day per diem. Now, 
you know what that is for. Now, I want 
to tell you what it is for, and I am going 
to be honest with you Republicans. This 
is not new with you. Mr. Truman beat 
you to it on that. That was the NAACP 
and those other pressure groups. Any- 
body want to deny that? The record 
shows that is who it was and that is the 
only kind you can expect to work for 
nothing. You were not born yesterday. 
I say it is a shame and I say it is not to 
the credit of this Congress; you ought to 
be doing it yourself. 

Then there is a stipulation that you 
are going to waive disqualifications of 
people in order to let them serve. Oh, 
no, that is not right. There are 170 mil- 
lion people in this country. You have not 
gotten down to such a dearth of men that 
you have got to pick up somebody who 
is disqualified and put him on this Com- 
mission to make this kind of investiga- 
tion. And I tell you you had better be 
scared of it. You have got more sense 
than that, and I know you have. 
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Let us get down to part III. Part III 
adds two subsections to what is known 
_as the conspiracy law. A lot of the fel- 
lows like to call it the Ku-Klux-Kian 
law. Ihave never been a Ku Klux. Ido 
not believe in such organizations, but I 
want you to know I do not believe in these 
ragtag pressure groups, such as the 
NAACP and a whole lot of others here. 
And I want to tell you another thing. If 
the chips were down in America, when it 
came to preserving the flag of the United 
States, I would have to pick the Ku Klux 
over some of this rotten stuff. I am just 
telling you plainly now, because it is 
something you ought to hear. I have 
never heard of one of those Ku Klux who 
advocated the violent overthrow of your 
country. No, I am against these other 
‘un-American groups completely. 

I am a courthouse man. I believe in 
the law. My whole life has proved that. 
I was a prosecuting attorney for 27 
years. The courthouse is the proper 
forum to settle disputes. 

But let us get down and see about this 
conspiracy law. Some of them say that 
this is just to protect against an impend- 
ing wrong. Do you still want to stand 
on that, you gentlemen who made that 
statement? Do you still want to stand 
on that? I am telling you that is not 
right. I am telling you that it says that 
when an act has been committed or when 
you are about to engage. It reminds 
me of the old solicitor general down 
home who had teo many words in his 
indictment and the judge asked him 
about it and he said, “You know, Judge, 
I put those in in order to try to catch 
him coming and going.” 

But here is what the bill says. You 
have got a completed act and you have 
got “about to engage.” 

_ Listen to me now; I do not know any 
Federal law. Federal courts are some- 
thing to scare country lawyers and coun- 
try folk and humble people. And you 
know it. You have never seen one of 
those in your life that was not to some 
extent autocratic. Am I right about that 
or am I wrong? I am talking from 
30-odd years of experience as a lawyer. 
You know what I am talking about. 

= You just tell me what “about to en- 
gage” means. Just imagine—“about to 
engage in a conspiracy.” Why, the very 
essence of conspiracy is that there must 
be an overt act committed, and until that 
overt act is committed, every lawbook in 
the country says that you have a right 
to recant, a right to repent and disasso- 
ciate yourself from it. And if that be 
true, you have not committed a crime. 

You say you do not have to worry 
about it, but yes, you do, too. You just 
get an injunction against those who are 
about to engage. Maybe you do not 
know what it means. The judge will not 
know what it means. But the trouble is 
that the judge may think he knows what 
it means and if you have innocently done 
something that he thinks may come 
within the purview, he gets you for it 
and puts you in the penitentiary; he puts 
you in prison; and do not kid yourself. 
They put you in prison. It may be il- 
legal, and probably is, but the trouble is 
you are in prison. You can go to prison 
for violating an invalid edict laid down 
by a judge. Did you know that? Well, 
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you can. You are just risking putting 
your hide in jail when you say “No mat- 
ter how much it stinks, I am just sure it 
is not right.” But do not violate the 
order of that judge. If you do, you are 
long gone. 

Let us see what else is said: When 
you engage or are “about to engage,” the 
Attorney General in the name and on 
behalf of the United States shall bring 
suit for injunctive relief or a restrain- 
ing order or other order. What that 
“other order” means I do not know. But 
I know something about injunctions and 
I know something about restraining or- 
ders. 

Under no circumstances would I tell 
you that that is unconstitutional. Do 


-you know why? Any lawyer that tells a 


client today a thing is unconstitutional 
is a fool. He has not practiced law 30 
days. I will tell you this, though. It 
was unconstitutional, and I hope that 
someday I can have a part with you 
and you in restoring constitutional gov- 
ernment in this country. That duty is on 


you. You cannot throw it off. Never 


has your country needed a constitutional 
government more than it needs it to- 
day. 

Let me tell you why it is unconstitu- 

tional. I have a right to go to court. I 
have a right to stay out of court. The 
Attorney General has no right to de- 
cide for me whether I want to go into 
court with a case or whether I do not. 
. Let me show you how foolish that is. 
That Attorney General may think that 
I ought to go to court, and I might know 
that I do not have any case. I might 
know that I have done something I did 
not want that judge to know I did. He 
might get me in that court and he might 
get me where I had to incriminate 
myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

_ Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Iam going to ask 
the gentlemen to be kind and give me 
lots of time. I have not even eaten. I 
was supposed to speak at 1 o’clock but 
I have had to sit here until 4:30 p. m. 
and not eaten yet. I am a little weak, 
but I am still going strong. 

I want to tell you this much. It was 
unconstitutional. Yes, you might dis- 
cover that a man had committed a crime 
by taking him into court against his 
will. Did you ever stop to think about 
that? 

_ Let us see what else you have in all 
this sweet little bill, this precious little 
bill that would not harm a 6-month-old 
baby. Let me show you what it does. 
It is the most unequal thing I ever heard 
of. While you talk about morality, while 
you talk about eliminating prejudice, 
while you talk about making everybody 
equal, here is what you are doing. You 
are throwing the greatest legal burden 
in the entire world upon -the shoulders 


‘of one little old poverty-stricken man, 


in most of the cases. Against him you 
are giving the services of a department 
that has 1,700 lawyers; 94 district attor- 
neys, and the assistant district attorneys 
are as thick as the sands of the sea. 
You are giving’ against-him a law firm 
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that even a billionaire could not improve 
on, and you are giving it free of charge, 
You are giving it at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

Meanwhile what happens to the poor 
little defendant. You know they have 
forgotten him entirely. But you know 
he breathes. Actually, there is a little 
life in him. Maybe he has been badly 
treated because maybe while he is at 
home with his wife and children, the FBI 
has been down there working on him for 
2or3 months. They have gotten affidavit 
after affidavit. Maybe they have 100 af- 
fidavits. That poor man did not know 
anything about it. Then, all at once 
here comes an ex parte order and he is 
directed to stop whatever he is doing 
immediately and appear at a Federal 
courthouse the next day. You say, 
“FORRESTER, surely that does not happen 
in America.” Yes; it does happen. It 
is happening now in America. I am 
going to talk to you about a case, and I 
know what Iam talking about. Anybody 
who wants to challenge it can challenge 
it. But I want to show you something. 
I want to show you an injunction 
granted in the school case down in Clin- 
ton, Tenn. I want to show you some- 
thing that ought to outrage the sensibili- 
ties of every person in this country. I 
want to preface it by saying I think the 
judge is a good man, but I just do not 
think the judge knew too much about 
the law. Let me tell you something 
about the case of Kasper. I hold no 
brief for Kasper. Kasper is from 
Brooklyn—I do not know—he may be 
good or he may be bad. But he is a 
human being and he is an American. 
Yes, I say to you that case did start out 
as a private suit of Joheather McSwain 
versus the Board of Education in Clin- 
ton, Tenn., but the great Attorney Gen- 
eral would not let it alone. They or- 
dered the schools desegregated. They 
went to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Tennessee and the supreme court 
agreed with the United States Supreme 
Court. Our Southern courts always have 
done that. Our Southern courts follow 
thelaw. Our Southern courts have a rec- 
ord which is comparable to any court in 
this country. It is nothing short of 
amazing to me to hear people talk about 
our courts because there is no way on 
earth for you to sustain any such al- 
legation as that. Look at the Georgia 
decisions. Look at the Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, and Arkansas decisions 
and tell me—tell me—do you have any 
justification whatsoever for criticizing 
those courts? But they ordered the 
schools desegregated. Ido not know what 
Kasper did. If Kasper was guilty, then 
he ought to be in the penitentiary. But I 
want to tell you what happened. I think 
it was on the 29th day of August, they 
went over and got an order restraining 
those folks from interfering—and I 
want you to hear this. I wish my chair- 
man were here. This was an ex parte 
order. This is an order without notice. 
This is an order that the defendants 
knew nothing about. The defendants 
had no idea that the FBI had been down 
there. The FBI had been down there 
for days and days and days hunting them 
like pariridges. -Then they got- that 
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order. I want you to hear this. This 
is an order by the court: 

That the aforementioned persons, their 
agents, servants, representatives, and attor- 
neys— 


Did you know that their lawyers were 
enjoined? Did you know that? Do you 
believe in that? Well, that happened. 
When did it happen? It happened on 
August 29, 1956. Do you know that they 
enjoined them from any word or act— 
completely violative of the amendment 
relating to free speech? Let us see what 
else happened. The injunction was is- 
sued at 6:07 p. m. At 8:00 p. m. that 
night an order was issued directing 
Kasper and the other defendants to be 
in the Federal courthouse in Knoxville, 
Tenn., at 10:30 a. m. the next morning. 
In heaven’s name do you call that 
fair? ‘There was no opportunity what- 
soever to prepare a case. They went into 
court. There they were tried on the in- 
junction and on the contempt order and 
although he had a right to a jury trial, 
the poor man did not know he had it 
and he did not have time to consult 
lawyers to find out that he had it, and 
he was put on trial and convicted and 
given 12 months. At no time was he 
advised by the court that the law gave 
him the right of trial by jury. 

Oh, yes. An indictment means some- 
thing tome. It may not mean anything 
to some of you folks, but the right of 
trial by jury and the right of indictment 
mean something to that man. 

But let us move on. Later 16 others 
were brought into court under a blanket 
order saying that they had violated that 
injunction. They had the judge there 
ready to try these defendants. But some 
other lawyers came in and they said, 
“Wait a minute, Judge; you are not 
going to do that, Judge. We have a right 
to a jury trial, to begin with.” But they 
did not get it right then. The case was 
postponed. Now, listen to me. I want 
you to hear this. Along about February 
of the next year the United States Gov- 
ernment was made a party to that pro- 
ceeding. Does anybody want to chal- 
lenge that? Made a party to it. Why 
were they made a party to it? The an- 
swer is simple. The only excuse for 
making the United States a party was to 
deprive these people of the right of a 
trial by jury. Do not kid me. There is 
no lawyer here who would dispute that. 
You are too honest for that. That was 
the only excuse for it. But these law- 
yers said, “Wait a minute. You cannot 
come in here by amendment, you cannot 
change this private suit.” It was only 
about 30 days ago that the Government 
said, “Yes, you are entitled to the right 
of a trial by jury. It was like pulling 
their eyeteeth to get them to say that. 
The Attorney General did not want them 
to have a jury trial. I am going to tell 
you that jury trials are constitutional. 
I am going to stand to your face and tell 
you. Iam going to prove it, too. I have 
got wonderful company with me. Do 
you know who I have? Donald Rich- 
berg, Chief Justice Taft, Brandeis, Car- 
dozo, Holmes, Al Smith, James Girard, 
Easby Smith and platforms of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. Yes, I 
have just got what is supposed to be 
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the cream of the crop. Iam not going to 
apologize to you for saying that. I am 
going to tell you yes, they have got a 
constitutional right. - This is to deprive 
them of that constitutional right. There 


is no other argument. You cannot get 


out from under it to save your soul. Be- 
cause if you did not want to deprive 
them of their constitutional rights you 
did not have to put the United States in 
there as a party. Yes, I am more willing 
to give the Government any power they 
want about our atomic secrets. I am 
willing to give them any power for de- 
fense, but I am not willing to set up a 
dictatorship as a pastime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Will the gentle- 
man from New York give me some more 
time? 

Mr. KEATING. Let us see how we 
come out. The gentleman from Colo- 
rado has given the gentleman 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I want to talk 
about this bill, and I want to lay it on 
the line. I am saying to you that under 
part IV and part III, you are entirely 
preempting the rights of your States. 
Do not kid yourselves. I would not have 
you ignorant. If you are going to pass 
this legislation, I want you to know that 
you are wrecking the rights of your sov- 
ereign States. I want to put that on 
your conscience. Do not tell me you 
are not doing it. See the Cloverleaf 
Butter case from Alabama and in the 
Nelson case up in Pennsylvania. You 
cannot escape now. You are right here 
where you are going to decide that issue. 
I just wonder why in the name of God 
that we should not be here trying to 
straighten up that terrible decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that you 
have got to turn over all the files of the 
FBI. Why are we not trying to do some- 
thing about our mutual security? Why 
are we not trying to do something about 
the courts that have just utterly made 
wrecks out of our Constitution? Then 
we would be proud of ourselves. 

Listen, now. Let me tell you about 
this part IV.. Do you think that just 
applies to voting? If you do you believe 
in fairies. Part III and part IV, those 
things are so broad that it covers every 
civil right, every last one of them; it 
gives them the right to go into all these 
school cases. Oh, yes, it does; Mr. 
Brownell admitted it. You will find it 
in the record. 

Yes; you are touching every facet of 
your national life. Now, listen. Elec- 
tion. Do you think it refers only to Con- 
gressional elections? It refers to all 
primaries; it refers to every election: 
State, county, municipal, township, 
school district; it applies to the election 
of a common justice of the peace. Does 
anyone want to challenge that? I say 
it does. 

I am telling you if you pass this bill, 
you will have rung the death knell of 
your State and your county election 
laws. Do not kid yourselves. 


There has been argument here about: 


States having the right to regulate their 
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elections. You know, I am sorry I can- 
not agree with them. It does say that 
you can do it, until Congress steps in. 
And it says that Congress can come in 
and exercise—listen to me now; that is 
just exactly what Congress is doing, step- 
ping in under that provision of the Con- 
stitution that has never been used before. 
Now, let us see about injunctions and 
talk about them. By the way, before I 
forget that, someone has said that no 
State has any law providing contempt 
trial by jury. Let me answer that; let 
me just knock the stuffing out of that 
argument. Now, listen. Let me tell you 
something. Down in Georgia, and every 
other State, we have an attorney general, 
but that attorney general has got noth- 
ing on earth to do with the prosecuting 
attorneys. None of them ever tried to 
tell me what to do. Is that right or is it 
not right? I tell you there is not an as- 
sistant district attorney who would even 
nol-pros a case until he had the con- 
sent of the district attorney. I never will 
forget a thing that happened to me. I 
got a recovery judgment in a condemna- 
tion case. The assistant district attorney 
came to me and asked if I would settle for 
a certain figure. ItoldhimIwould. He 
asked me to go to Atlanta with him, that 
a Department of Justice man from 
Washington was coming there and he 
wanted to see him. I went up there and 
we both met that man. There was that 
poor little district attorney shaking in 
his boots telling the Department of Jus- 
tice man that Forrester has submitted a 
proposition to him and he wanted his ap- 
proval. I had not done any such thing. 
He had submitted it to me, but he was 
scared to tell the Attorney General he 
had done so. I said no, that he had 
made the proposition to me, that I had 
made no proposition. I won out and won 
the case. 

Now let me tell you something else. 
You lawyers know what I am talking 
about. I want to tell you another thing. 
The Attorney General has nothing to do 
with the appointment of a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, has nothing 
to do with the appointment of any of 
these officers. They are elected by the 
people. That is a tremendous difference, 
too, is it not? 

I want to tell you another thing about 
it: Never has the attorney general of 
any State been given the right to, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, go into courts and get 
injunctions for private individuals or 
against private individuals, and they 
never will. There is not a State in the 
Union that would do such an evil thing; 
and I tell you here and now if you ever 
hear of Georgia going crazy, if you ever 
hear of a suggestion of that kind, if it 
is necessary I will resign from Congress 
and go back and fight that thing, because 
I tell you that we will never let such a 
thing occur. 

Let me tell you another thing, and 
that is about jury trials on injunctions 
in State courts. You have them. Do 
you know that? ‘That is something for 
you to think about. You cannot get a 
permanent injunction down in Georgia 
without a jury trial. So you see with 
that argument you are hard put when 
you come up with it. 
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One distinguished gentleman said on 
yesterday that time is of the essence, so 
you cannot have jury trials. You know, 
the jury trial is only for contempt. I 
think you can barbecue a defendant just 
about as good on Friday as on Monday. 
I do not see why you have got to hang a 
man on Monday. Tuesday may be all 
right. It has nothing on earth to do 
with injunction orders. It is only an 
order where you are going to take him 
from his wife and children and put him 
in the penitentiary. That is the only 
time the jury comes in. 

I want to tell you something about 
jury trials for contempt and I want you 
to listen to me. In 1932 Donald Rich- 
berg, Judge Frankfurter and those men 
T am talking to you about talked about 
the evils of the jury trial and the intoxi- 
cating power of the courts relating to in- 
junctions. They saic that there never 
has been a court that did not believe in 
the inherent power of the court; yet he 
says that it is a figment of the imagina- 
tion, they have no such inherent power. 
You gentlemen remember when our 
Democratic President talked about his in- 
herent power in connection with the steel 
industry. You did not have a better 
friend over there thar. I. I was chair- 
man of the subcommittee and I am the 
one who told him he did not have that 
power. Now, do not talk to me today 
about that, there is no such thing as in- 
herent power. 

Let me prove it to you. Go back to 
your common law. Donald Richberg 
said that he had a study made of injunc- 
tions and contempts in England begin- 
ning back in 1200, up to the time of the 
Revolution and he found that all trials 
for contempt were before a jury from the 
year 1200 to the time of the Revolution 
with the exception of 2 cases. He said 
that in the first Judicial Act it may be 
inherent, but the Congress did not think 
so and the Congress said no injunction 
shall be granted except after a hearing. 
You see, you have it in here without a 
hearing. Then he went on and Said, 
they have always said that they have 
that power. But, listen to me, you are 
the ones to decide it and have the judges 
quit making the law. Rise up to your 
task and you make them. The Con- 
stitution says that the judicial system 
shall be composed of a Supreme Court 
and such other inferior tribunals as the 
Congress shall dietate. You are the one 
to say whether they are going to have 
jury trials or whether they are not. 

Donald Richberg said that even in 
the Michaelson case, even when they 
had the law under the Clayton Act, they 
were entitled to trial by jury, the lower 
court said we are interfering with in- 
herent rights, the court of appeals said 
that is all right, but the United State 
Supreme Court said it is not so, that 
the Congress has the right to create 
you and the Congress has the right and 
responsibility to regulate. 

Let me tell you something about 
judges. I did not say this, no southerner 
said this. It was said that up here in 
Ohio during the days of labor difficulty 
you granted injunctions without cause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
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Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am getting right down to the meat in 
the coconut on this thing. This is what 
you said and this is why you got that 
vote 362 for jury trials and 14 against. 
You said that they were enjoining law- 
yers of the labor unions. Yes. But did 
it excite you when they enjoined Kas- 
per’s lawyers? Is that moral, is that 
legal? Mr. Richberg said that they en- 
joined the labor union in one case and 
said to them they had to work and said 
that a man by the name of Clarence 
Darrow had to publish a statement in 
the paper, that there was no law re- 
quiring a man to work. Oh, you know 
Mr. Darrow and Mr. Richberg would 
have been in jail under this order 
granted against Kasper in the year 1956. 
You say it is not legal. No, it is not 
legal, but this is a manmade law. But 
it will jail you just the same as if it 
was legal. 

Now, I want to go back and I want you 
to study and see what this debate re- 
flects. -Here is what Mr. La Guardia 
said. Now listen to me. I want you to 
hear me now. About these judges, he 
said that the United States was an arch- 
offender; that the United States court 
was the one that was violating the peo- 
ple’s rights. That was the language he 
used. He was not talking about State 
courts. He said that the Government 
was the most unfair of all, and he said 
that Mr. Daugherty, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in a case made the statement that 
he was looking around for a judge, “and 
I happened to think about Judge Wil- 
kerson.” He said, “I was delighted to 
get hold of him. I talked to him for a 
minute or two, and he agreed with me 
every step of the way.” Then my dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], said to 
him, “Will the gentleman, Mr. La 
Guardia, yield?” And he said he would. 
And, he said, “Is it not true that about 
2 or 3 weeks before that Mr. Daugherty 
had earnestly and actively urged the 
appointment of Mr. Wilkerson to the 
bench?” And Mr. La Guardia said. 
“That is true. I had not intended to 
bring that up, but it is positively true.” 
Now, there is your crookedness. And, I 
did not expose it. Nobody from the 
South exposed it. It came from your 
section of the country. Yes, the blood 
and bones of people cry out to you about 
the tyranny of so-called inherent powers 
of the courts of the United States. 

Now, let me come down to this. I told 
you and I said this was constitutional. 
Let me tell you why it is constitutional. 
This is nothing on earth but a subter- 
fuge, and you know it is nothing but a 
subterfuge. You say that you are going 
to emasculate this bill if you take it out. 
That proves exactly what I am saying. 

Now, the Constitution guarantees to 
every man accused of a crime the right 
of trial by indictment, the right to a 
public trial, the right to a fair trial, the 
right to be confronted with witnesses, 
the right to have an attorney, and the 
right to have compulsory processes for 
his witnesses. Now, what you are doing, 
you are destroying those rights and de- 
signedly so. Is that plain enough? 
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in this Chamber that does not know it. 

And, I will lay down this proposition 
of law, and I challenge anybody to deny 
it. What you cannot do directly you 
cannot do by indirection. You cannot 
do by subterfuge that which you cannot 
do when you come out in the open. That 
is why I say that the Constitution does 
guarantee it. Why, you can take a man 
into court on a contempt proceeding 
here. You can put him in prison. You 
can go and indict him and take him þe- 
fore the grand jury simultaneously. 
You can punish him twice for the same 
offense. Anybody want to dispute that? 
Well, I am telling you, and you know it. 

Yes, my friends, it is reeking with 
injustice. You say that you want to cure 
prejudice. In the name of God, do not 
try to cure prejudice and let the medi- 
cine be prejudice. And, I will tell you 
what you do, go back and find where my 
distinguished chairman said that this 
marks the end of the ex parte injunc- 
tion; and I called the Norris-La Guardia 
bill the anti-injunction bill. That is 
what he said. I want to tell you this: 
The right of trial by jury is too precious 
for you to tamper with. In the name 
of God, I cannot understand how any 
lawyer on earth would want to tamper 
with it. The evening is late. We are 
almost drawing to a close. But, I want 
to tell you, the saddest epitaph that 
could ever be written in memory to the 
vanishing of liberty is that those who 
were the creators, those who were the de- 
fenders, would not lift a hand to save 
it while there was yet time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to use to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. HER- 
LONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, a few 
days ago I received a letter which reads 
in part as follows: 

I am a Negro airman stationed here at 
Mather Air Force Base, Calif. I have but 
one more enlistment to serve before retire- 
ment from the Air Force. At the present 
my plans are to build my retirement home 
in West Palm Beach or Miami, Fla. With 
only a few more years before my retire- 
ment, I would like to get started with my 
building plan. * * * I find it rather hard to 
get assigned to any southern base of my 
choice. I would like to be assigned to West 
Palm Beach Air Force Base, Fla., not only 
because of my plans for building a home 
there, but because I was born in the South 
and love the South plus the fact that I 
respect the traditions and sovereignty of 
the Southern States. I have faith in our 
southern political leaders and the fight to 
maintain and preserve our way of life for 
the welfare of all concerned. I am not 
trying to give you a political speech, but 
it is just that I can’t stand these so-called 
liberal States and their laws. 


Mr. Chairman, I quoted these portions 
of this letter so that this Congress and 
the world may know as we in the South 
already know that there is no problem 
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in the South that men of good will can- 
not solve, and they can solve their prob- 
lems without legislation. I ran a check 
on this letter to be sure that it was 
authentic and found it to be so. I shall 
not give the name of the airman who 
wrote the letter for his own protection. 
It took a lot of courage for him to write 
me as he did, because he did not know 
to what use I was going to put his let- 
ter. I can tell you that it is my honest 
opinion that if the NAACP got hold of 
his name and address, he would have 
need to be afraid. I have found from 
my experience in the South that the 
average Negro is more afraid of what 
would happen to him in the way of re- 
prisals from the NAACP than he is of 
anything else in the world. The pro- 
fessional Negro is using him in a polit- 
ical tug-of-war and against his will. If 
this bill should pass he would be the 
further dupe of these professional agi- 
tators because he would find himself in 
court against his will not as a defend- 
ant but in an effort to try to support 
charges not made by him but against 
his will and without his consent. Talk 
about inhumane treatment—it would 
really be cruel and frightening to a 
southern Negro to have that happen to 
him, and he would, for the sake of pro- 
tecting himself, agree with any words 
that these agitators wanted to put in 
his mouth. 

The very nature of this legislation 
before us indicates that no person’s 
mind will be changed by what is said 
here. If we have any appreciation for 
the blessings of freedom in this coun- 
try, however, we had better pay very 
close attention to what is done here. To 
convict a person on a criminal charge 
without even a jury trial strikes at the 
very heart of our American system. It 
is depriving the individual of a right 
that I say is greater than the right to 
vote. Please understand that I have no 
objection to any properly qualified 
American citizen voting, but to put that 
right paramount to the right of a man 
to enjoy being tried by an impartial 
jury is to effectively put the cart before 
the horse. 

I earnestly plead with you to think 
carefully of the rights of all Americans 
before you vote on the jury-trial amend- 
ment. If you let logic rather than emo- 
tionalism control your vote, you will 
adopt the jury-trial amendment and 
our system will be preserved. If you 
do not, heaven only knows what will 
happen to us. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this bill 
and against the jury trial amendment. 

This bill should be called the constitu- 
tional rights bill. Its primary purpose 
is to protect the right to vote and other 
constitutional rights. 

The right to vote is basic to the very 
existence of a government which derives 
its powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. The right to vote is the key 
which opens the door to the protection of 
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other rights. Local officials, themselves 
depending on the votes of the people, will 
listen to the demands and protect the 
rights of voters, as they will not do for 
nonvoters. 

There was evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary that in some sec- 
tions of the country people are being 
deprived of their right to vote. There 
was evidence that better protection of 
that right is needed. The Attorney 
General has stated that effective en- 
forcement of civil rights is impossible 
“with the legal tools now available.” 

In view of this evidence it is the plain 
duty of the Congress to strengthen and 
protect the right to vote. There can be 
no question here of the violation of 
States rights because the 15th amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States, after first proclaiming that the 
right to vote shall not be denied, pro- 
vides: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


Appropriate legislation to protect this 
and other rights is now before the House. 
Favorable action is important not only 
domestically, but also from the point of 
view of America’s position before the 
world. On his recent return from Afri- 
ca, Vice President Nixon reported as fol- 
lows on the effect of discrimination in 


the United States: 


As a result of skillful propaganda primarily 
inspired by the enemies of freedom, a con- 
Sistently distorted picture of the treatment 
of minority races in the United States is 
being effectively presented in the countries 
I visited. Every instance of prejudice in this 
country is blown up in such a manner as to 
create a completely false impression of the 
attitudes and practices of the great majority 
of the American people. The result is ir- 
reparable damage to the cause of freedom 
which is at stake. 


Under existing law the right to vote 
is enforced mainly by criminal prosecu- 
tion. That means punishment after the 
crime has been committed. The present 
bill permits preventive relief by author- 
izing the Attorney General to seek in- 
junctions forbidding the deprivation of 
voting rights when he has reason to 
believe, and can prove in court, that 
deprivation is about to take place. The 
bill merely adds a new method for the 
enforcement of existing laws which pro- 
tect constitutional rights. 

This year much emphasis is being 
placed by opponents of the bill on the al- 
leged deprivation of the right of trial 
by jury which would result from this 
bill. Amendments are proposed to grant 
the right of trial by jury in contempt 
proceedings arising under this bill. 

Such a right is inconsistent with the 
prompt and orderly administration of 
justice. What it means is that after the 
main case in which the injunction was 
granted has been tried and disposed of, 
a second and separate jury trial must be 
had in order to make that decision 
effective. 

Presidential candidate Taft refuted a 
similar suggestion in 1908, saying: 

Never in the history of the country has 
there been such an insidious attack upon 
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the judicial system as the proposal to inter- 
ject a jury trial between all orders of the 
court made after full hearing and the en- 
forcement of such orders. 


It is plain that there is no constitu- 
tional right to a jury trial in contempt 
cases. Indeed, Prof. Paul A. Freund of 
the Harvard Law School well pointed 
out in his letter printed in yesterday’s 
New York Sunday Times: 

The real constitutional issue has not been 
over a supposed right of jury trial in this 
class of cases; it has been quite the reverse, 
namely, whether the judge may be deprived 
of his historic power to punish for contempt 
without a jury. 


It is noteworthy that the courts of 
many of the Southern States have held 
that it was unconstitutional to provide 
for jury trials in contempt proceedings. 
A further noteworthy point is that when 
this same bill was before the House last 
year, the argument about deprivation 
of jury trials was scarcely mentioned. 

It is, of course, true that Federal laws 
at one time granted jury trials in cer- 
tain contempt proceedings arising out 
of labor disputes. The coverage of those 
laws has since been greatly reduced by 
amendment, if not altogether repealed. 

There were special reasons for grant- 
ing such jury trials which do not exist 
here. Injunctions that were generally 
regarded as unduly broad and unfair 
had been granted in labor disputes. The 
injunctions in those cases sometimes en- 
joined acts which might have been per- 
formed by hundreds of strikers, and 
there was frequently a difficult question 
of fact as to whether the individual 
striker had in fact violated the injunc- 
tion. 

No such situation could arise under 
the pending bill, and jury trials should 
not be granted in cases of contempt 
arising under it. Such a grant would 
destroy one of the primary purposes of 
the bill, which is to give prompt and 
effective protection to the most funda- 
mental rights possessed by American 
citizens. 

The real question before the House, 
and before the American people, is 
whether better methods of enforcement 
of the civil rights laws are needed, and 
whether injunctive relief is a fair and 
proper method under all the circum- 
stances. I am convinced that it is, and 
urge the Members to support this legis- 
lation and oppose any crippling amend- 
ments. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich. 
igan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
abashed to follow the eloquence and the 
brilliance of the gentleman from the 
Third District of Georgia; but if it is any 
source of cheer or comfort to the gentle- 
man from the Third District of Georgia 
to know that the gentleman from the 
Third District of Michigan shares the 
concern that he has expressed over the 
burgeoning powers of centralized Federal 
Government, the gentleman from the 
Third District of Georgia is welcome to 
that cheer. And let me say further that 
apparently there are a few citizens in 
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the Third District of Michigan who also 
share that deep concern. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted against the so- 
called civil-rights bill in the last Con- 
gress. 

Thereafter, during last year’s primary 
and general election campaigns, I made 
every effort to apprise the citizens of my 
district of that fact and of the reasons 
for my vote. 

In addition, I apprised them, as I had 
done 2 years before, of my purpose to 
support the President and the Republi- 
can program, if elected, insofar as my 
conscience and judgment dictated, but 
without ever being in any sense a rubber- 
stamp representative. 

Those, then, are the terms and condi- 
tions of my present employment. I can- 
not and will not seek or accept that em- 
ployment on any other terms. 

Barring modifications of this bill be- 
yond anything I can now imagine, I ex- 
pect to vote against the so-called civil- 
rights bill again this year. 

And I shall again, to the best of my 
ability, apprise the citizens of my district 
of that vote and of my reasons therefor. 
They will, of course, in due time, again 
record—favorably or unfavorably— 
their judgment of my stewardship in 
this and other matters. 

Because in what I have just said, and 
in what I am about to say, I am speaking 
with unwonted and perhaps unpolitic 
frankness, I hope no one will think me 
either arbitrary, or flippantly defiant 
or unsympathetic to those who would 
redress human wrongs, or that I am 
professing a purity of motive above any 
of my colleagues. 

Having said this, may I, in this same 
vein of frankness, offer a word to any 
fellow Republicans who may think they 
see potential party advantage in support 
or adoption of this legislation. 

Conceivably, tomorrow’s election, and 
even control of the next Congress, might 
be won by today’s vote for this bill. 

But if perchance today’s vote should 
hereafter be proven wrong in principle, 
it is inevitable that the wrong will ulti- 
mately be discóvered and exposed. 

Then would certainly follow the sub- 
sequent reversal of popular sentiment, 
the subsequent repudiation at the polls, 
the subsequent condemnation of public 
and personal conscience for choosing the 
cynical course of imagined expediency 
and opportunism. 

It is, I suppose, a hopelessly naive 
viewpoint, but I can conceive of cir- 
cumstances in which the Republican 
party could be a far more potent force 
for good and greatness in the Nation—a 
far more likely candidate for subsequent 
and substantial victory—as a minority 
party of conscience and principle rather 
than as a majority party of expediency. 
I merely invite my Republican colleagues 
to give that possibility earnest consid- 
eration. 

My main purpose in adding to an al- 
ready overburdened record of debate on 
this bill, is to list and briefly discuss 
three areas of deep and sincere concern 
on my part with respect to the subject 
under consideration before this House. 
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I have no citations of law to quote, no 
complex constitutional arguments to 
present, no involved precedents to cite. 
I shall not try to explain the difference 
between various types of contempt pro- 
ceedings, with or without jury trial, or 
differences between civil actions in which 
the Government of the United States is 
a party and those in which it is not. 

All of this is important to this de- 
bate and all of it has already been pre- 
sented far more ably than I could hope 
to do it. 

However, I have a very strong feel- 
ing that for better or worse, the Ameri- 
can people are going to pass over these 
complex and complicated technical is- 
sues and react to this whole problem in 
much simpler, more commonsense, more 
down-to-earth fashion. So it is in these 
terms that I want to speak now. 

The first area of my deep concern is 
the conviction that in dealing with this 
problem of civil rights in relation to 
race, color, or national origin, we are 
guilty of an overreliance upon govern- 
ment—government in general, increas- 
ingly centralized and federalized govern- 
ment in particular. 

Unquestionably government, local, 
State, and Federal, has its role to play— 
and is already playing that role—in this 
area of human relationships and prob- 
lems. 

But I submit that one of the insidious 
effects of looking primarily to govern- 
ment for the solution of problems is that 
it tends to progressively discourage look- 
ing elsewhere for solutions. 

And very often, if indeed not usually, 
the solution, or a very large part of the 
solution, does lie elsewhere. 

It seems to me that this principle ap- 
plies with particular force and urgency 
to the delicate and complex and diffi- 
cult problems of social relationships— 
especially problems complicated by fac- 
tors of race, color, and divergent na- 
tional origin. 

Of course, there is always an area of 
necessary and legitimate activity for 
government in this field, just as there 
is in the field of domestic relations. We 
have laws, and governmental power and 
penalties, relative to marriage and di- 
vorce and family relations. But surely 
we are all wise enough to know that 
there is no law which can compel mu- 
tual affection, esteem, and respect be- 
tween a man and woman, and surely we 
are all wise enough to know that no true 
marriage or domestic felicity could sur- 
vive solely on the basis of a govern- 
ment-imposed relationship. 

It seems to me that the amazing and 
to me shocking “General Statement” on 
pages 4 to 6 of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s majority report all too obviously 
attempts to equate progress toward per- 
fection in the matter of civil rights and 
interracial relations, with a constant 
expansion or intensification of gov- 
ernmental power and activity, partic- 
ularly Federal governmental power and 
activity. 

I prefer the premise so eloquently 
stated by David Lawrence that “Volun- 
tarism is freedom’s greatest vehicle of 
progress.” The key to justice, to effec- 
tive concern for human rights and their 
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advancement, to improvement of human 
opportunities for all, to substantial 
progress in more cordial and fruitful 
human relationships, seems to me al- 
ways to lie first and preeminently in 
innate human good will, in individual 
initiative, in moral suasion, in the law 
written on “the fleshy tables of the 
heart,” and in the force of high example. 

I am deeply concerned over the ex- 
cessive reliance upon the power of gov- 
ernment—particularly because I believe 
this proposed legislation demonstrates 
the reverse law of gravity in govern- 
ment whereby authority and power 
seem always and inevitably to gravitate 
to the top. To me there is and always 
will be something incongruous about the 
argument that the more we concentrate 
power in centralized federal govern- 
ment, the more we assure freedom. 

A second matter of deep concern to me 
is our seeming determination, with re- 
spect to delicate and complex and diffi- 
cult problems of human relationships, 
to incessantly, persistently, and insist- 
ently talk ourselves and each other into 
trouble, tension, and controversy. 

I believe in freedom of speech and 
public expression. I do not believe in 
surrendering to some sort of compulsive 
urge to constantly and incessantly talk 
about one problem or subject. 

I believe in the therapeutic value of 
“talking a problem out’ but I believe, 
also, that we can talk a problem back in 
again in aggravated form just by failing 
to recognize also the therapeutic value 
of occasional silence. 

Reverting again to the analogy of the 
husband and wife, there undoubtedly are 
times when the partners in a marriage 
must discuss problems involved in living 
together. However, I know of nothing 
more explosive than a continuous and 
nagging rehash of those problems. 

I believe in the necessity and virtue of 
a public exposé of evils and abuses so 
that there may be brought to bear the 
corrective force of the American spirit of 
fair play, the power of public opinion, 
and, within reasonable limits, the polic- 
ing of necessary legislation. 

But I also believe that there ought to 
be an occasional accentuation of the 
positive, an occasional reporting to our 
fellow citizens of the gains and accom- 
plishments and progress which have been 
made in and out of Government with 
respect to these problems. 

Buried in the hundreds of pages of 
testimony before the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee and the committee of the 
other body is much inspiring testi- 
mony—by colored as well as white wit- 
nesses—as to progress and gains which 
have been made and are being made in 
sound, healthy, and mutually fruitful re- 
lations between citizens of different 
color, race, and national origin—particu- 
larly in the South. If I have any major 
criticism of my southern friends, it is 
for what may be their failure adequately 
and graphically to tell that true story to 
the Nation. 

My point is that if we must constantly 
talk about these problems, why not at 
least occasionally talk about the things 
of good report. 
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Now; a third and final matter of con- 
cern. Ostensibly the purpose of this, 
and of similar civil rights legislation, 
and of the incessant drumfire of discus- 
sion and agitation, is to minimize and 
eliminate human intolerance. 

I am fearful, however, that in the 
zeal—however honest and sincere—to 
eliminate one form of human intolerance 
we are in real peril of falling victim, 
quite unwittingly, to another and even 
more dire and disastrous form of human 
intolerance. 

I deplore and abhor the malevolent in- 
tolerance of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination and the abrogation of hu- 
man and political rights which follows 
in its wake. 

But I am even more apprehensive— 
and I am sure that human history justi- 
fies the apprehension—of the potential 
intolerance of the righteous—or self- 
righteous—zealot and reformer, particu- 
larly when he is armed and equipped 
with the apparatus and awful police 
power of centralized federal government. 

In a word, I regard as a bad bargain, 
indeed, the exchange of ignorant and 
malevolent intolerance for the intelli- 
gent, skillful, and powerful intolerance 
of those obsessed with the rectitude of 
their cause and the urgency of imposing 
their reforms upon their fellow citizens. 

Of course, I attribute no such intoler- 
ance to my colleagues who favor the pro- 
posed legislation. But I do invite your 
attention to two sentences from the gen- 
eral statement in the majority report to 
which I have already referred: 

Although our record as a nation is defi- 
nitely one of progress toward the achieve- 
ment of the ideal for which this Government 
was established, it would not be proper to 
permit stagnation at any point prior to 
reaching, as far as humanly possible, the 
true American way of life. As human beings 
subject to the frailties of our nature, per- 
fection is something that is never achieved 
but must be honestly and conscientiously 
striven for during every moment of our 
existence. 


As personal goals of sincere men, as the 
aspiration of voluntarism, as the inner 
and spiritual motivation of freemen, I 
can subscribe to and applaud these noble 
purposes, even though I am human 
enough to wonder if this striving for per- 
fection must literally continue during 
every moment of our existence. But 
insofar as the suggestion in these 
words—and in their context I think 
the suggestion is all too apparent— 
is that it is the business of gov- 
ernment, and particularly of centralized 
federal government, to compel and com- 
mand these purposes and this strife for 
perfection during every moment of our 
existence, I want no part of it. 

And I say that to identify such pur- 
poses with the power, the authority, and 
the penalties of centralized federal gov- 
ernment is to toy with a form of intoler- 
ance which ought to strike fear to the 
hearts of all freedom-loving Americans 
without regard to race, color, or national 
origin. 

I spoke at the outset of the risks in- 
volved in sacrificing principles to expedi- 
ency. I close with a quotation which 
contrasts the attitudes of expediency 
and principie with respect to the matter 
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of concentration of power in Washing- 
ton. 

Expediency said: “We cannot allow our 
fine new ideas to be at the mercy of 51 sepa- 
rate State and Territorial legislatures. It 


.is so much quicker and easier to plan, 


finance, and direct all major projects from 
Washington.” 

Principle says: “Geographical balance of 
power is essential to our form of free society. 
If you take the centralization shortcut every 
time something is to be done, you will per- 
haps sometimes get quick action. But there 
is no perhaps about the price you will pay 
for your impatience: The growth of a swol- 
len, bureaucratic, monster government in 
Washington, in whose shadow our State and 
local governments will ultimately wither and 
die.” 


I subscribe wholeheartedly to the sen- 
timents so eloquently voiced in his ac- 
ceptance speech last August by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Diccs]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-four 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 106] 


Alger Ford Multer 
Anfuso Frelinghuysen Norblad 
Ashley Garmatz Norrell 
Avery Gathings O’Konski 
Ayres Granahan Osmers 
Bailey Gray Perkins 
Baker Gregory Philbin 
Barrett Gubser Pillion 

Bass, N. H. Harvey Poage 
Beamer Healey Powell 
Bennett, Mich. Hillings Prouty 
Berry Hoeven Radwan 
Bolton Holifield Reece, Tenn. 
Bosch Holtzman Reed 

Bow Horan Rogers, Tex. 
Bowler James Santangelo 
Breeding Jenkins St. George 
Brown, Mo. Kearney Scrivner 
Buckley Keeney Seely-Brown 
Budge Kilburn Shelley 
Burdick Kirwan Siler 

Byrne, Ill. Krueger Smith, Wis. 
Byrnes, Wis. Latham Spence 
Cannon LeCompte Steed 
‘Chiperfield Lennon Taylor 
Christopher McCarthy Teller 
Chudoft McConnell Thomas 
Clevenger McFall Thompson, N. J. 
Cooley McGovern Thompson, Tex. 
Coudert McIntire Tollefson 
Davis, Tenn. Machrowicz Udall 
Dawson, Ill, Magnuson Vinson 
Dempsey Mason Wainwright 
Dollinger May Westland 
Donohue Meader Wharton 
Dooley Miller, Md. Wigglesworth 
Durham Miller, N. Y. Williams, N. Y. 
Eberharter Mills Withrow 
Engle Montoya Wolverton 
Flood Morano Zelenko 
Fogarty Moulder 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. KILDAY] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. FORAND, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 
6127, and finding itself without a quo- 
rum, he had directed the roll to be called, 
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when- 308 Members responded -to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted here- 
with the names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Drees]. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I suspect 
that at this late hour and also because of 
the very thorough discussion of the legis- 
lation now before us that there is little 
I can do to change anyone’s mind. But 
as a cosponsor of a similar proposal, per- 
mit me first of all to say I am gratified 
because of the tenor of the debate up to 
this moment. I am gratified because it 
has not been generally characterized by 
certain kinds of inflammatory statements 
and expressions with those few excep- 
tions when certain opponents of the bill 
felt it incumbent upor themselves to re- 
duce the discussion to the usual ha- 
rangue about the NAACP and other 
right-thinking organizations and their 
usual harangue about the relationship 
between this subject and so-called racial 
superiority. I think the provisions of 
this bill have been ably discussed and de- 
Scribed by Members of both parties rep- 
resenting various parts of the country. 
May I compliment the opponents of this 
bill because I do not believe anyone could 
have heard or read their testimony with- 
out being impressed with their adroitness 
and their determination in presenting 
their viewpoints. As a matter of fact, 
they have been so resourceful that they 
have maneuvered this entire debate with 
little exception into ar. area which is en- 
tirely apart from the main objectives of 
this bill. I shall not attempt to belabor 
the merits of the bill because I think they 
have been ably and amply discussed. 

May I just use this one sentence to 
describe how I, particularly, feel about 
the principal proposed amendment? 
And when I say that in connection with 
the so-called trial by jury proposal, I 
hope that all of us who have an open 
mind will remember that only when a. 
person refuses to obey a court injunction 
ordering him not to deprive a person of 
his voting privilege will this so-called 
contempt procedure become operative, 
I am not going to endeavor to elaborate 
on the significance of this legislation as 
it relates to our kinship with other peo- 
ple in this world, and especially the 
darker people of this world, but may I 
remind you of the statement of the Vice 
President of the United States when he 
‘returned from his historical trip to the 
continent of Africa; may I remind you 
of the statements made by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] and may I remind 
you of the statements that are being 
made by our emissaries and our states- 
men and certain other Members of Con- 
gress week after week and year after 
year about the relationship between the 
treatment of our so-called minority 
peoples in this country and the prestige 
of the United States in the Free World. 
I can certainly attest to the fact that as 
a member, and a privileged member of 
the delegation selected from this House 
to go to Africa, we were constantly 
questioned about the treatment of mi- 
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nority groups and peoples here in the 
United States. 

I tell you that I have seen stories con- 
cerning racial incidents relating to the 
matter on this floor not only in Africa 
but also on the European Continent; and 
if anyone thinks that their provincial- 
ism is going to keep these stories from 
being circulated in these particular areas 
or keep these stories from affecting the 
prestige of our country they are mis- 
taken. And certainly these stories are 
not of the kind of broad concept of 
democracy that justifies their opposition 
here in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I would like to take just a few mo- 
ments, because of the tenor of the dis- 
cussion up to this time, to give you a 
little of the background which gave rise 
to this legislation, to bring this particu- 
Jar measure back into focus on the ques- 
tion whether or not any person any- 
where in the United States is permitted 
to exercise his most important privilege, 
and that is the privilege of the fran- 
chise. 

On this floor during this debate the 
statement has been made: Bring us 
some evidence of people who have been 
deprived of their voting privilege here 
in the United States. We have been 
challenged to come forth with evidence 
of this deprivation. Let me say that 
I am prepared to name you entire coun- 
ties in these United States where the 
Negro people are not permitted to vote. 
I can tell you about counties, for in- 
stance, in the State of Florida: Taylor, 
Madison, Gadsden, and Jefferson Coun- 
ties, where Negroes are not registered to 
vote. 

I can carry you over into the State 
of Alabama and refer you to counties 
in that particular State where Negroes 
are not registered to vote, and I have 
the information before me where Ne- 
groes in Lowndes County—if I pronounce 
it correctly—and Wilcox County, Ala., 
are not permitted to vote. 

And I can tell you about the subterfuge 
that is used in other counties which 
keeps Negroes’ voting privileges down. 

I can tell you, for instance, in the 
State of Alabama about certain addi- 
tional burdens which are required of 
Negroes. For instance, there must be 
present in some of these areas, when a 
Negro is registering, an elector to sign 
the application of the Negro, but this is 
not required of the other people. The 
Negro, consequently, must have a white 
person sign his application in certain 
areas of this State. A Negro cannot do 
this in many counties in Alabama, as 
many whites will not sign the applica- 
tion of Negroes. 

We have a situation in Alabama where 
in a couple of counties the members of 
the board of registrars have resigned 
rather than register Negroes. ‘This has 
been the case in Bullock and Macon 
Counties in Alabama. 

With relation to the processing of ap- 
plications, many who fail to receive their 
certificates have been told that the ap- 
plications have not been processed; but 
the white applicants in most instances 
receive their certificates immediately 
upon registering, 
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Many boards discourage Negroes from 
voting in Alabama by pretending to be 
busy when they come in to register, fail- 
ing to recognize their presence, or that a 
Negro is applying for registration. In 
some instances when they finally recog- 
nize him he is told that there is not a 
quorum of the registrars present and the 
Negro’s application cannot be regis- 
tered. 

In some instances the place used for 
Negroes will accommodate only one per- 
son and, therefore, there is a long line 
where only one person can fill out the 
questionnaire required at a time, and the 
long wait discourages some; others must 
go back to work. 

We have a situation where some 
boards make no pretense whatsoever 
but tell Negroes they are not registering 
Negroes while others may be considerate 
and pretend that there are just no 
blanks available. Still others are told to 
eome back at some future date and are 
continually told to come back at some 
future date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, many 
times boards will show by their obvious 
resentment that they do not want to be 
bothered. 

I could go on and on and cite these 
subterfuges which are being used in this 
particular State. 

I could also swing over to the State of 
Mississippi and point out to you 13 
counties in the State of Mississippi that 
do not have one Negro registered on 
their books. I invite any Representa- 
tive from that State to explain why a 
Negro in any of these 13 counties is not 
registered. I am talking about counties 
whose population ranges from 12 per- 
cent all the way up to 74 percent in 
Jeferson County, and there are no 
Negroes registered to vote. I invite the 
distinguished Representatives from that 
State to explain why there are no Ne- 
groes registered in those particular 
counties. 

Mr. Chairman, on the basis of the 
testimony that was given in the hear- 
ings from the people living in these vari- 
ous sections, who have pointed out that 
through intimidation, coercion, and sub- 
terfuge, they are kept from the polls, 
this is ample testimony why this legis- 
lation is so sorely needed. I have not 
heard on this floor during the entire 
debate anyone come up with a solution 
of this particular problem, other than 
the solution which is incorporated in 
this legislation. 

The reason that we are here today 
seeking relief on the Federal level is be- 
cause the offending States are not pro- 
tecting the right to vote on the part of 
these people to whom I have referred. 
They do not want that kind of States 
rights because they know that once full 
participation of the ballot is in the 
hands of all the people they will have to, 
of course, answer to all of the people as 
it relates to matters in which they ex- 
press an interest here in Washington. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DIGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. A statement has been 
made to me on the floor that the Ne- 
groes who are not registered were not 
interested in voting. I doubted that 
because I come from a Northern State. 
I would like to have the gentleman, as 
he knows so many of them, tell us 
whether these Negroes really want to 
vote and take an interest in the civic 
affairs of their communities, because 
there are many of us on the floor, re- 
gardless of color or religion, who want 
them to have that right and who want 
5 find out how to get them the right to 

O SO. 

Mr. DIGGS. In all fairness to the 
gentleman, the question of voter partic- 
ipation is approximately the same in all 
areas, at least in the northern areas 
among a particular group as in any 
other particular group. You do not find 
a marked lag between the participation 
of people in the voting processes, 
whether they are Negro or white, 
when they have the opportunity to vote. 

I want you to look at the statistics. 
For instance, let me cite these 13 partic- 
ular counties. In Carroll County, Miss., 
which has a Negro population of 57 per- 
cent, not one Negro is registered in the 
entire county. 

In Chickasaw, 44.5 percent Negroes, 
not one Negro registered; Clarke County, 
40.7 percent Negroes, not one Negro reg- 
istered; Issaquena, 67.4 percent. Inci- 
dentally Issaquena County is the birth- 
place of my father. Jefferson County, 
74.5 percent Negroes, not one registered. 
Lamar County, 15.9 percent Negroes: 
Noxubee, 74.4 percent; Pearl River, 21.8 
percent; Tallahatchie, 63.7 percent. 

And may I remind you that Talla- 
hatchie County is the county where the 
Till trial was held. 

When you consider the fact that you 
have to be a registered voter in Missis- 
sippi as a condition precedent to serving 
on juries, you can see how this can be- 
come compounded so far as the Negro 
people are concerned, not only as it re- 
lates to voting but as it relates to all 
rights in those particular States. I 
could go on and on to point that out. 

Mr. FULTON. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on a brave and fearless 
statement, because he certainly has 
pointed out instance after instance. 
Then, does it not become incredible when 
said by people on this floor that the 
Negro in those sections does not want to 
vote and does not want to be registered 
when not even one Negro is registered in 
any of those counties that you have just 
listed. 

Mr. DIGGS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
piece of legislation has aroused consid- 
erable interest with me. I do not think 
anyone would question the fact that 
there is a very sharp issue drawn here 
over the question of jury trials. I went 
to the trouble to look up something 
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gated the record in many of the foreign 
countries. I went back to the begin- 
ning—to the time the British people met 
King John and made him kneel and as- 
sure them that that privilege—trial by 
jury—must remain and be a part of 
their law. They thought then, and I 
think now, that this safeguard of indi- 
vidual rights is too precious to be batted 
around and on trial at this late hour. 
We have a great democracy. We have 
won the hearts of the world so far as 
people wanting to come to the United 
States is concerned. We have these pre- 
cious institutions designed to preserve 
the rights of people, and give them fair 
play and fair trials. Unfortunately so 
many of our newcomers are misled and 
they unthinkingly join in movements 
such as the passage of this bill. We know 
what has happened in France. We know 
what happened in Japan. That is why 
so many good people in America do not 
want that boy of ours tried in a country 
that does not have trial by jury. It is not 
just a whim with them—it is serious and 
it should be serious to those who prob- 
ably have not stopped to think about it. 
I have observed in the history of every 
single nation, that as the jury trial and 
the courts were whittled down, central 
government grew—the rights of the peo- 
ple shrank. As far as voting is con- 
cerned, with me that is the right of every 
citizen in America. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall 
throw no block in the way of it, and I 
have and do encourage it. But now we 
will take a country that so many like to 
refer to. I do not talk about it very 
much because I think there has been 
too much talking and not enough done 
about it. I refer to Soviet Russia. 
When the Russian revolution took place 
and the Bolsheviks took over, there has 
not been a jury trial in Russia since 
that time. When Hitler took over, with 
one stroke he abolished the states and 
all jury trials. Did this help minority 
groups? Did this preserve anybody’s 
civil rights? Should that be a warning 
to people or should we forget history— 
forget even our own history and fall into 
the same troubles? I want to read you 
something now that might be of interest. 
This has received official approval of the 
Soviet Government. It was written and 
passed out by Krylenko, public prose- 
cutor in many important cases and the 
official writer on the judiciary of Rus- 
sia. Here is the language: 

Our judge is above all a politician, a 
worker in the political field; and, therefore, 
he must know what the government wants 
and guide his work accordingly. Therefore 
the court must— 


Now listen— 


be organized so that there is a possibility 
of directing the judgment in conformity 
with the aims of state policy as pursued 
by the government. 


Is there anyone in this Chamber who 
does not recognize the fact that the 
Attorney General is given more power 
in this bill than anyone else? Is there 
any doubt in the mind of any person 
here that the present Attorney General 
and those who have preceded him, re- 
gardless of the administration, Demo= 
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cratic or Republican, is a political figure 
and he is the spokesman who carries out 
the administration’s policy? 

No one would deny that. 

Now, just take this langauage, if you 
please, strike out what Mr. Krylenko 
said, strike out where he puts “judge” 
and say this: 

Our Attorney General is, above all, a 
politician, a worker in the political field; 
and, therefore, he must know what the Gov- 
ernment wants and guide his work accord- 
ingly. The Attorney General must be organ- 
ized so that there is a possibility of directing 
the judgment in conformity with the aims of 
State policy as pursued by the Government. 


This is too hard to explain and too 
horrible to embrace. Frankly the politi- 
cal odor of this bill is terrible and offen- 
sive. 

Now I am forgetting all this tommy- 
rot about how many murders took place 
in some gentleman’s district or other il- 
legal incidents which might have oc- 
curred. If it is bad we all want to stop 
it, but for Heaven’s sake, let us not be so 
drastic that in our treatment for the 
headache we amputate the patient’s 
head; and that is now about the type 
of prescription you are attempting to 
write. 

We must not forget that the jury 
system has played a conspicuous part in 
the defense of popular rights against 
attempts of tyrannical exercise au- 
thority by executive Governments from 
the beginning of the jury system. 

I can live under any law the rest of 
you can live under; I can live under 
the law with this jury clause in it, but 
I want to say to my friends who wrote 
this bill, whoever it was that came up 
with this language probably said, “This 
will do it,” did not render any service 
to this democracy; and I say now it 
bears every earmark of legislative trick- 
ery. 

Those are pretty strong words. I have 
practiced law a long time. I adminis- 
tered the law. It has always been re- 
pulsive to me to see any attempt in the 
courthouse, or otherwise, to deprive an 
American citizen of his rights and to 
treat him unfairly. 

I am not going to be one to try to 
justify my voting for language that fixes 
it so you could do indirectly what you 
are just a little afraid you could not do 
directly to the extent you wanted to do. 

I do not want to see this bill passed as 
it is, and I sincerely hope it will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Will the gentleman 
yield me 5 additional minutes? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Now I will just hand 
it back to you. 

I requested time last week. You have 
been very liberal to everyone else. You 
can take back your time. I must say 
your conduct with reference to this small 
request is consistent with the import of 
this legislation which you espouse—un- 
fair. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Georgia [Mrs. BLITcH]. 
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Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, it is 
incongruous that year after year this 
House is thrown into a turmoil spending 
days upon days of its valuable time de- 
bating the same question of civil wrongs 
that certain elements of this country are 
determined to ram down the throats of 
all the citizens of this country; for this 
bill under consideration, if passed, will 
not apply solely to any one section of the 
United States but to all of its integral 
parts. ‘However, as long as we continue 
to be faced with this issue, we of the 
South will not hesitate to be in the van- 
guard of those who fight to preserve the 
civil rights of the individual, no matter 
where he may live. 

I wonder if it has occurred to the 
Members of this body that chaos, Ge- 
stapoism, and an utter disregard of the 
rights of individuals has been avoided 
so far in this country by the thin gray 
line from the South? The majority of 
the House membership has, time after 
time, ridden roughshod over the Mem- 
bers of the House whose love of the prin- 
ciples upon which this country was 
founded has been and is now being dem- 
onstrated in no uncertain terms. 

I have often heard it said privately 
and on the floor of the House that this 
bill would be decided along sectional 
lines. It is extremely difficult for me to 
decipher such reasoning, if it actually be 
true. An American citizen is no less an 
American citizen in New York, Illinois, 
Kansas, California, and so forth, than 
he is in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, or 
Virginia. The right of trial by jury is 
as sacred to an American citizen in 
Pennsylvania or Ohio as it is to a citi- 
zen in South Carolina, North Carolina, 
or Tennessee. -~ 

In the light of the glorious history of 
this Nation, it is heart rending to me 
to see this attempt to deprive the Ameri- 
can citizen of the rights for which the 
blood of so many men has been spilled 
in places all over the world. With what 
spirit can the man in the service of his 
country today and in the future fight, 
yea, even give his life? How will it be 
possible for a mother to give her son or 
a wife her husband to battle without 
cause? 

We have the spectacle of a Supreme 
Court which rules without regard for 
the Constitution or the Congress. We 
have the spectacle of a United States 
Attorney General representing to the 
Congress that this legislation, the sole 
purpose of which is to take away the civil 
rights of the people of the United States, 
is urgent and necessary. We have the 
spectacle of the President of the United 
States saying he will use any means at 
his disposal to see that this legislation is 
passed. This is not the same kind of 
philosophy espoused by our President 
either in his first or second campaign 
for office. 

Shall we now have the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the only governing body of 
this Nation that is really close to the 
people, making a like spectacle of itself 
by disregarding completely the civil lib- 
erties of the people by passing the abor- 
tive legislation at present under consid- 
eration? In God’s name, I pray not. 

Oh, liberty, how many injustices are 
committed in thy name, 
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One of the greatest injustices in the 
history of our Nation shall have been 
committed if this bill finds its way to 
the statute books. 

Seldom, if ever, in the lifetime of a 
person, is it given to him or her to rise 
to the heights of glorious living as the 
opposition to the passage of this bill af- 
fords. In our day and age, we usually 
look back as far as Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and Lincoln for our ex- 
amples of great courage. These names 
will always be revered as long as we have 
the courage to hurl back every attack 
on the system of government that they 
spent most of their lives in establishing 
and preserving for us. 

If, as has been said, this bill is sup- 
posed to capture the minority bioc vote 
of the colored people in the Northern 
States, it is an insult to the intelligence 
and to the integrity of those colored peo- 
ple. It has been my position in life wo 
live in the midst of colored people. My 
observation is that they love liberty and 
freedom of movement just as well as any 
of the white people I know. This bill is 
no respecter of persons. The colored 
citizen and the white citizen will suffer 
under it if it becomes law. In such an 
event, how do you who are sponsoring 
this bill expect to justify your action? 
Or, do you think that it will be too late 
for you to “pay the piper,” so to speak, 
and it will be upon the shoulders of 
those who come after you to bear the 
burden of the issue—that is, provided we 
still have the representative process of 
government as we know it today. 

I would rather feel that there are 
enough Members of this body who will 
fail to bend the knee to a false idol that 
will bring about in this country a Hitler 
or a Stalin whose oppression of racial 
minorities were the cruelest and most 
heartless exhibitions in the entire his- 
tory of mankind. If this bill passes, it 
opens the door to just such a situation. 

I plead with each of you who is un- 
decided or who has made up his mind to 
vote for this bill, to think of the freedom 
that all peoples have enjoyed in these 
great United States from the time we 
first became a country, and then to 
think of the grave threat to freedom 
that is embodied within this bill and 
vote against it—kill it—do not let the 
cancer of indecencies that are sure to 
arise if this bill is made into law be upon 
your hands. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, again, as the days of June are rid- 
ing toward the longest day in the year 
and the beginning of the death of sum- 
mer, we are enrapt in the emotions at- 
tending the passing of an old order and 
the birth of a new. I feel that my dear 
friends from the Southland today, as 
they have before, are standing on the 
edge of a lost battlefield fighting for 
something that they believe in but that 
they know has passed forever. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are making 
progress. We are marching forward to 
greater heights to advance the dignity 
ef all men and fulfill the mandates of 
our destiny. 
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I remember when I was going to law 
school we were told that there was a time 
when people who suffered from wrongs 
for which there was no remedy went to 
the king and asked the king to exercise 
his conscience, to do the right thing even 
though there was no approach to the 
right in the existing law. And so came 
our court of conscience, our court of 
equity. 

There have been wrongs. I do not 
think any of us doubts that through fear 
or for other reasons many people of the 
Negro race in certain parts of our coun- 
try have not been voting, certainly in the 
numbers that we would desire and we 
would expect in proportion to their pop- 
ulation. And our Republic cannot exist 
unless we give to all of our citizens the 
right to vote. In a representative de- 
mocracy that is the most sacred of all 
the rights. 

I respect the right to a jury trial. I 
think no one loves an American jury 
more than do I; and I have had, in my 
humble way, the privilege of talking to 
juries in many cases, and in many States 
including the great State of Tennessee. 
But I know the limitations of the jury 
system. The right to a jury trial means 
the right to a trial by jurors of your 
peers and in a climate that is without 
bias and without prejudice. That is 
the American concept of trial by jury. 
And so we have always been very careful 
to protect the right to trial by jury with 
the right to a change of venue. 

Let a horrible crime be committed in 
any county or any community and some- 
one who is not popular in that com- 
munity is suspected and arrested for the 
crime. Because human nature is what 
it is, it is conceivable that it would not 
be possible to have a fair and impartial 
trial in that county or in that community 
and a change of venue is granted to an- 
other county where such bias and prej- 
udice may not obtain. 

In our great State of Illinois we pro- 
tect that right to a change of venue to 
the extent that we make it mandatory 
upon our judges to grant a change of 
venue when a showing is made merely by 
affidavit. That I think should be borne 
in mind. 

What is our situation now? We have 
in a section of our country—and I am 
not scolding; when you are born and 
brought up in a social order, it is hard 
to change; we all fight change from the 
status quo—so we have in that section 
a feeling that white supremacy still ob- 
tains, that in a world in which the white 
constitutes a relatively small minority, 
we can go on living, today as it was 
yesterday, on the standard of white 
supremacy. 

In the section where that feeling ob- 
tains, human nature being what it is, 
it would be difficult to find a jury that 
would pass upon the facts and not the 
law. 

The jury is given the determination of 
the facts, not the determination of the 
law. In Minois, when an attorney is 
examining the prospective members of 
a jury, he asks if they will reach their 
decision from the evidence that they 
hear in the court and following the law 
as given to them by the judge on the 
bench. It was never intended that jurors 
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should pass upon the law. Yet it is diffi- 
cult for the layman to distinguish be- 
tween what is law and what is fact, and, 
no matter how conscientious he intends 
to be in the performance of his duties 
as a juror and in his respect for his oath, 
his determination of what is fact and 
what is law must subconsciously be influ- 
enced, and his confusion multiplied, 
when against the law itself, he is strongly 
and emotionally opposed. 

Once a law of the land is enacted by 
passage of a bill by the Congress, and 
signatured by the President, it is effec- 
tive upon all persons in our Nation. It 
was never intended by the makers of 
our Constitution that a law of the land 
should be submitted to trial by jury so 
that in one community it would be ac- 
cepted and enforced and in other com- 
munities would be rejected. It is self- 
evident that government could not con- 
tinue to function in such a situation. 

I should regard it as a splendid trib- 
ute to the judicial temperament and in- 
tegrity of Southern judges, which should 
not go unnoticed by my colleagues from 
the Southland, that no one from the 
North in these many hours of emotion- 
heated debate has raised the slightest 
question as to how the judges in South- 
ern districts would act in the judicial 
administration of a law that might not 
meet with their personal approval. It 
is hard for me to understand why simi- 
lar confidence has not more often, in 
the debate, been voiced by my friends 
from the South, unless it be that they 
wish the law itself, and not the facts 
as they apply to individuals, to be passed 
upon by laymen and not by judges 
learned in the law and charged with its 
interpretation. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the bill 
will pass unamended, and that our coun- 
try will go on in the new day, undis- 
turbed by the passing emotions of a 
change from the status quo, bravely and 
wisely meeting in the future as it did in 
the past the challenges of broadening 
horizons. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, in the course of my experi- 
ence in Congress, I have seen one politi- 
cal bill after another pushed forward by 
active supporters in the Congress as be« 
ing panaceas for all racial troubles. 
These bills have taken the form, over the 
course of the years, of one type of remedy 
or another. They have been termed 
force bills, antilyinching bills, F. E. P. C. 
bills, antipolltax bills, and civil-rights 
bills. These bill have all been pushed 
with different degrees of vigor over a 
period of many years, and finally have 
been pushed out of the realm of active 
support through a change in the political 
complexion of racial minorities through- 
out the country. 

I have always conducted myself and 
my affairs fairly. I have tried to see that 
the remedies given by law applied to the 
colored and white people alike. I have 
supported many measures of benefit to 
the colored people of Louisiana, as well 
as to the whole United States. Of all of 
the bills that have come before us in the 
time I have been in Congress, H. R. 6127, 
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introduced by Mr. CELLER of New York, is 
probably the most vicious bill that I have 
seen. The bill has properly been termed 
“the administration bill on civil rights.” 
It is clearly directed against the South. 
It is pushed forward as a palliative of all 
social and racial problems and iniquities. 

The bill is divided into two parts, 
roughly speaking. The first provides for 
@ commission to be appointed by the 
President and provides powers and 
duties. The second portion provides ad- 
ditional provisions granting injunctive 
relief at the request of the United States 
Attorney General. 

It is this second provision of the bill 
which is particularly vicious. 

It is not the rights which are supposed 
to be protected under section 131 of the 
bill with which I have the primary con- 
cern. Itis, rather, the new methods and 
new powers granted for the enforcement 
of this provision—especially the broad- 
ening of the injunctive power of the 
Federal courts. Under subsection C of 
part 4 of the bill they may have the 
Attorney General, and this means all of 
his subordinates, if they suspect that a 
right has been violated or is about to be 
violated, go into a Federal court and ask 
for an injunction. ‘There is no limit or 
restriction upon the breadth or depth of 
the injunctive order. It is left entirely 
to the discretion of the court as to how 
far it may go in “enjoining the country- 
side,” and there is absolutely no limit as 
to the number of people or the size of 
the area which this injunction may 
cover. For instance, as I conceive of 
this bill, the Attorney General of the 
United States could, prior to election 
involving Federal officials, go into a court 
in the District of Columbia and obtain 
an injunction covering everybody in the 
United States. No provision is made in 
the bill for the publication of the terms 
of the injunction. 

No requirement is made that the de- 
fendant must be a party to the injunc- 
tion or that he must have willfully in- 
tended to violate the injunction. On the 
contrary, the whole matter is entirely 
dependent upon the will of one Federal 
judge as to whether or not the order 
should be issued, and what should be 
the scope of the order. 

A defendant, whether he be within the 
jurisdiction or out is bound by this de- 
cree which may be rendered at will by 
the order issued in chambers without 
knowledge or publication. If a de- 
fendant violates the injunction, a sum- 
mary order may be issued in court, and 
he may be tried by a judge without jury, 
in a summary proceeding and sent to 
jail. His only appeal is to the court of 
appeals in cases of violation of injunc- 
tions, and this has proven in the past to 
be an ineffective and ineffectual remedy 
to the defendant facing a jail term be- 
cause of violation of any court order of 
this character. 

The power to punish for contempt of 
court under the common law theory has 
been left largely, if not entirely, to those 
who violate the peace and order of the 
courtroom or are guilty of a violation 
of order in the presence, actively or con- 
structively, of the court. Under the 
terms of this bill, no subject restriction 
is placed on the court, and the court 
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could issue an order at the request of the 
Attorney General, and followed by sum- 
marily placing in jail anyone who vio- 
lates its terms, 

The power to punish for contempt 
should continue.-to be restricted to those 
committing an act within the presence of 
the court. The power to issue injunc- 
tion should certainly be limited in its 
scope and under no circumstances 
should one man, even though he be a 
Federal judge, be allowed to issue an 
order prohibiting the world, as it were, 
from taking certain actions. If, however, 
the injunction is going to be general in 
scope and cover everyone, whether cited 
by court at the time the injunction is is- 
sued or otherwise, the least that we 
English-speaking people should expect 
from our Government is that we should 
be tried on a citation for contempt for 
violation of such an injunction by a jury 
of our peers. 

Does the bill before us contain this 
safeguard? On the contrary, this 
measure in its expressed terms provides 
for the trial of our people for violation of 
an injunction without a jury. It pro- 
vides for trial by injunction as one 
would be tried for creating a disorder in 
the presence of the court—a summary 
method of handling justice. All refer- 
ence to jury trial in this bill is 
abandoned. 

From time immemorial, I know of no 
right which has been more jealously 
guarded by our people than the right toa 
trial by jury. This right is referred to 
in our Declaration of Independence as 
one of the grievances requiring our in- 
dependence from Great Britain. I refer 
to that sacred document written in 1776, 
entitled “The Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United States of America,” 
wherein the King of England is charged 
in that “he has obstructed the adminis- 
tration of justice, he has made judges 
dependent on his will alone, he has 
erected a multitude of new offices and 
sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people,” and further, “for protect- 
ing—large bodies of troops—by a mock 
trial from any punishment for any mur- 
ders they should commit on the inhab- 
itants of these States. 

Then, after a long 4-year war had been 
brought to a successful conclusion, and 
our Founding Fathers gathered in Phila- 
delphia to frame a constitution, they 
completed that immortal document. 
They submitted it then to the several 
States for ratification. They found, 
however, our States were loath to ratify 
even this historic document without add- 
ing to it safeguards for what has been 
known throughout history as the Bill of 
Rights. These States insisted upon, be- 
fore ratification of the Constitution, ten 
amendments being added. And one of 
these ten amendments provided: 

Amendment VI. The accused shall be 
entitled to speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury. 


And then again, even in civil suits at 
common law: 

Where the value in controversy exceeds 
$20, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved. 


Without these safeguards, including 
others just as sacred, such as freedom 
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of worship and freedom of speech, our 
Constitution would never have been 
ratified and become the law of our land. 
We would not have developed under it 
and operated under it almost. 200 years 
except for these safeguards. These stip- 
ulations were not placed in the Consti- 
tution of the United States by mere 
happenstance. They were placed there 
because of basic logic and because gen- 
erations of men and women had, 
throughout the ages, learned to fear 
despotic power and government which 
would sometimes terrorize people and 
destroy every vestige of liberty for which 
free men have fought and died. These 
States and the people who controlled 
the thinking of the Thirteen- Original 
Colonies had a fundamental fear of the 
King of England and of despotism 
wherever it might be found. 

This fear dates back through time and 
the ages to the day when the representa- 
tives of the English people met on the 
meadow at Runnymede and forced an 
unwilling sovereign, King John of Eng- 
land, to agree to certain principles. As 
all English-speaking people everywhere 
know, our forebears demanded of a des- 
potic sovereign in what we call the 
Magna Carta, that—article 39: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned 
or disseised or exiled or in any way destroyed, 
nor will we go upon him nor send upon him, 
except by the lawful judgment of his peers, 


Article 40: 


To no one will we sell, to no one will we 
refuse or delay, right or justice. 


Further in this same immortal docu- 
ment, signed almost 800 years ago, we 
find article 52: 

If anyone has been dispossessed or removed 
by us, without the legal judgment of his 
peers, from his lands, castles, franchises, or 
from his right, we will immediately restore 
them to him. 


Thus we see that the right to trial by 
jury has been jealously guarded by Eng- 
lish-speaking people for almost a thou- 
sand years. In fact, so important was 
the Magna Carta to the free people of 
Western Europe and the Western Hemi- 
sphere that, during the course of World 
War II, the British Government was 
persuaded to send this immortal docu- 
ment to Washington. During the long 
course of the Battle of Britain, when 
day and night German bombers strafed 
London and other British towns and 
cities, reducing them to rubble, this 
document reposed in the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C., and not until 
peace returned to a troubled world was 
this document allowed to leave our shores 
and resume its place of dignity and 
security in the capital of the British 
Isles. 

This bill is a political measure, Its 
proponents are so anxious to gain politi- 
cal advantage that they are willing to 
sacrifice every one of our cherished in- 
stitutions to gain it, and they are willing 
to strike down those fundamentals of 
government which almost one thousand 
years of struggle by English-speaking 
people were required to safeguard and 
consecrate. They would tear down all 
of this in one measure to be pushed 
through Congress under the lash of the 
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our people. They are willing to destroy 
everything for which we and our fore- 
fathers have fought for generations. I 
know of no more vicious measure which 
could be presented to this Congress for 
its consideration. 

I do not know that the provisions of 
this measure may be applied literally, or 
the full extent of the authority which 
is given to Federal courts. Federal 
judges are, on the whole, men of con- 
science and principle. ‘They should, 
when they read the broad authority 
given the Attorney General and their 
own courts, surely feel a revulsion against 
the indiscretion of our Congress in pass- 
ing the measure, and the willful bigotry 
of many of those throughout the Nation 
who support the measure and are willing 
to urge its adoption. 

This statement and this speech are not 
meant to give the reasons why this meas- 
ure is vicious and why it should be de- 
feated. I have merely tried to develop 
one particular feature of this bill, which 
is that it is unworthy of the considera- 
tion of the Congress of the United States. 

I hope the measure will be defeated 
and our people be allowed to proceed in 
their daily occupations without the mo- 
Jestations of an Attorney General bent 
on changing the morals, habits, and 
social customs of a great people. No 
one man should wish and certainly no 
one man should have all the power given 
in this measure to the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man can enlighten me as to the mean- 
ing of the language on page 5 of the 
bill, reading: 

(b) Each member of the Commission who 
is otherwise in the service of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for such other service. 


Can the gentleman tell me who in 
Government it is expected to appoint to 
this Commission? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I do not 
know, of course, who would be appointed. 

Mr. GROSS. Would that be some 
Member of the House, some Senator, or 
some bureaucrat downtown? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I do not 
know. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. This appointee would 
not serve without pay; he would draw 
the compensation, apparently, that he 
presently draws in Government, but he 
would not be entitled to the per diem 
compensation set up under the terms of 
this bill. I am wondering, however, who 
in Government would be appointed to 
this Commission. Evidently there must 
be some reason for this provision. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tlemen who wrote this bill seem all to 
have gone. I wish they were here to 
answer the question. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr, ANDREWS], 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Can the Chair in- 
form me when the Committee will rise? 

Mr. ANDREWS. If the gentleman 
will yield to me, I am happy to report 
that I think I am the last speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think a quorum is present? 

Mr. ANDREWS. If the gentleman 
makes the point I will yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. I simply asked the 
question. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, no 
man in America would rather see happy 
racial relations in America and especi- 
ally in the South, than I. 

I say to you that in my humble opinion 
this bill will not bring about a happy 
relationship between the races but will 
add to the tremendous problem that we 
have there today. 

We had no problem in the South until 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in May of 1954 ordered our schools in- 
tegrated. Stop and think for 1 minute 
of some of the problems that confront 
us in the South. We have counties there 
were the ratio is 8 to 1, 7 to 1, 6 to 1, 5 to 
1, and I think I can say that it will be 
years, and years, and years before we 
integrate the schools in that section of 
the South. 

Mr. Chairman, I am worried about 
this problem. Last year I had the legis- 
lative council draft a bill, introduced it, 
but never had a hearing on it. I rein- 
troduced that bill this year and still have 
not had a hearing on it. But I believe 
that my bill is the only answer to the 
problem that you are trying to correct 
with this civil-rights bill. 

My bill provides for the creation of a 
Human Resettlement Commission. I ex- 
pect to offer that bill as an amendment 
to or as a substitute for the pending 
civil-rights bill at the proper time. More 
than likely a point of order will be raised 
against the germaneness of my bill to 
the pending bill. But I want to submit 
to you that I cannot conceive of a true 
friend, not a political friend, but a true 
friend of the Negro raising that point. 

What does my bill do? It provides 
for the appointment of a Commission by 
the President, composed of three mem- 
bers, to be confirmed by the Senate. It 
provides that the Commission will set 
up as many regional and district offices 
as are necessary; and it provides fur- 
ther that any Negro who shows to the 
satisfaction of the Commission, first, that 
he is a worker—we do not want to place 
a charge on any community—he must 
first show to the Commission that he is 
a worker, that he is carrying his own 
weight. And, second, that he is unhappy 
with local laws, customs, and traditions 
that prevail in the State where he then 
resides. Upon making that proof to the 
Commission he will then be eligible for 
a long-term, low-interest rate Govern- 
ment loan in an amount sufficient to 
move himself, the members of his fam- 
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ily, and his household goods to any State 
of his choice. And it will be the duty 
of the Commission to assist him in find- 
ing that new home where he will þe 
happy. If he is unhappy in Alabama 
because his children cannot go to an 
integrated school, let the Commission 
point out that in California they have 
integrated schools. And, bear this in 
mind, those of us in Alabama have no 
complaint whatsoever with the way in 
which the Californians run their schools. 
The same applies to the other States. 

You ask, Why such a bill? There is 
ample precedent for this bill. When we 
had the Dust Bowl back in the thirties, 
this Government moved thousands of 
Oakies out to the west coast because of 
economic conditions. And following the 
end of World War II, we had the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, after which 
my bill is patterned, under which this 
Government brought into this country 
literally thousands of people from for- 
eign countries. Why did they come? 
They were unhappy with local laws, cus- 
toms, and traditions that prevailed in 
the countries from whence they came. 

Does the bill make sense? Take a 
look at the statistics. Take a look at the 
proportion of Negroes and whites in 
America. In Mississippi they have 45 
percent colored, and I will say that in 
many cases those colored are concen- - 
trated in certain sections of the State, 
That is where you find the ratio of 8, 7, 
6, 5, and 4 to 1. In my State of Ala- 
bama the ratio is 32 percent colored. 
Most of them are concentrated in the 
southern part of the State, and again 
we find the ratio all out of proportion 
to what it should be: 8, 9, 7, 6, 5, and 
4 tol. 

Now, look at the west coast from where 
we have so many advocates of civil-rights 
legislation. Take Oregon. The ratio of 
colored to white in Oregon is 0.0076, and 
I was told about a city in the State of 
Washington where the ratio is 0.129. 
Do you know what I was told in the city 
of Yakima? I was told that a Negro was 
not permitted to be on the streets after 
dark. Is it true? I was with the gen- 
tleman from Houston, Tex., ALBERT 
THOMAS, when we were told of it in the 
lobby of a hotel there, that a Negro was 
not permitted on the streets after dark. 
Now, I ask you which is worse for the 
Negro, to be denied the privilege of vot- 
ing or being denied the use of public 
streets after dark? No, my amendment 
will put the blood test on the friends of 
the Negroes, the blood test of sincerity, 
and I challenge the true friend of the 
Negro to make a point of order against 
it. If you want to help them, here are 
the ways and means by which they can 
be helped. You are going to hurt them 
if you adopt this civil-rights bill with or 
without a jury amendment. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I appreciate the 
gentleman giving me a minute after his 
very fine speech to correct the RECORD. 
A few minutes ago, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Diecs] remarked that 
Madison: County, Fla., in the Eighth 
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a 
Congressional District, did not have a 
Negro vote.. I rushed to the cloakroom 
and called the editor ef the Madison 
County paper, and he told me that last 
‘year there were nearly 1,000 Negroes 
‘registered in Madison County, Fla., and 
‘many, many hundreds of them voted. I 
resent very much my district being 
‘pointed out here, Madison County, as a 
county that does not respect the rights 
_of its fine Negro citizens. 
- Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. GRANT. I just wanted to say to 
the gentleman from Florida that I am 
surprised that he paid any attention to 
what the gentleman from Michigan 
said. That gentleman and his colleague 
here, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
POWELL], have done more damage to the 
Negro race in the South than any other 
two men since this. country was founded. 

Now, to come back to the gentleman 
from Alabama, does the gentleman seri- 
ously believe that any of these people 
who are pressing this legislation would 
be for this worthwhile amendment that 
he is advocating here, because if they 
were, it would take a good many of the 
people from the South who would move 
into their districts and they then could 
not tell us how to run things in the 
South; they would have a problem of 
their own. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Let me say in con- 
clusion that I earnestly believe if you 
went into one of those counties down 
there in Alabama or Mississippi or the 
other sections of the South where the 
ratio.is topheavy with Negroes, and went 
through there with a fine-tooth comb, 
you would not find over half a dozen at 
the outside who were unhappy and who 
wanted to leave. And, I want to tell you 
that my bill is written in all sincerity. 
If you pass this civil-rights bill, I predict 
it will not remain the law long, because 
I know and you know that it is written 
in the heat of insincerity. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOLMES. Would the gentleman 
kindly repeat, for the benefit of the 
House, the reference he made to the city 
of Yakima, Wash.? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I stated that 3 years 
ago next September, I was there with 
Congressman ALBERT THOMAS, of Texas. 
We had lunch at the new hotel and were 
told that Negroes were not allowed on 
the street after dark in Yakima. 

Mr. HOLMES. I am quite familiar 
with that city, it being the largest city 
in my Congressional district. I have 
never heard of a ruling or an ordinance 
of that sort by the city. 

Mr. ANDREWS. ‘That was my only 
visit there. 

Mr. HOLMES. I just wanted to clarify 
that remark. 

| Mr. ANDREWS. What is the Negro 
population there, if the gentleman 
knows? 

Mr. HOLMES. I am not able to tell 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Percentagewise. 
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. Mr. HOLMES. Percentagewise it 
would be maybe 1 or 2 percent. 

Mr. ANDREWS... I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

- Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman did have a request a couple 
of days.ago. I think .the greatest favor 
I can do for my colleagues is to say that 
I yield back the balance of my time but 
sometime tomorrow I shall try and show 
what they are trying to do. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H. R. 6127 and in support 
of the jury trial amendment which will 
be offered to insure and guarantee a trial 
by jury to any person charged with what 
is referred to as criminal contempt. 
During the 3 days of general debate I 
have listened to the remarks of my col- 
leagues on this subject and I have not 
heard any advocate or sponsor of this 
legislation give any evidence that there 
has been any deprivation of voting 
rights. The broad power given to the 
Commission on Civil Rights, to the At- 
torney General of the United States, and 
to an Assistant Attorney General who 
will head up the proposed Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice 
are indeed comparable to the broad pow- 
ers which totalitarian dictators have in 
the past seized for themselves. 

Let us face the facts as they really 
exist and I call upon the advocates of this 
legislation to concede three things: 

First. That this legislation is alto- 
gether unnecessary. 

Second. That its purpose is not to cor- 
rect any existing wrongs or to create any 
new rights. 

Third. That is simply an attempt to 
grasp more power for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a field heretofore reserved 
to. the several States. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I am sure that my col- 
leagues who have listened throughout 
this general debate have noted that there 
seems to be a desire on the part of some 
to speak of violation of -civil rights and 
civil liberties in areas far distant and 
remote from the geographical areas rep- 
resented by Members who sponsor and 
advocate the passage of this legislation. 
From this and this alone it seems to be 
evident and clear that this is punitive 
legislation aimed at a particular geo- 
graphical section of the United States. 
Those of us who reside in and repre- 
sent that section are outraged and we 
resent any categorical accusation leveled 
against us, our people, our States, and 
our section. We sometimes wonder if 
this categorical accusation and mass in- 
dictment. is not activated by malice or 
other equally nefarious motives. Let me 
quote the words of the chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee which ap- 
pear on page 8490 in the Recorp of June 
6, 1957, when he quoted an. expression 
familiar to us all: “Before they take the 
beam out of my eye, let them look to the 
mote in their own.” I therefore return 
that same thought to those of you who 
categorically accuse us and urge that 
you look for violations in your own areas, 
seek to correct them, and grant to us 
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the simple fact that we are law-abiding, 
God-fearing citizens who are just as anx- 
ious to respect and opey the law as are 
the people in any other area not only of 
this country but even of the entire world. 

There have been more exaggerations, 
misstatements, and outright falsehoods 
concerning deprivation of voting and 
other civil rights than about any other 
subject before this Congress or before 
the American public generally. In the 
district which I represent, I have never 
during my service in Congress known of 
a single individual to be deprived of his 
or her right to vote nor have I ever 
known of any person or persons to be 
intimidated or threatened in any way 
because they sought to exercise that 
sacred right. Before my election to Con- 
gress I served as solicitor general (prose- 
cuting attorney) for a 4-county superior 
court circuit and during my service in 
that office I never knew or even remotely 
heard of any citizen in that circuit being 
deprived of the right to vote or threat- 
ened and intimidated in any way. In 
time of war and in time of peace, I have 
devoted my time and my efforts and my 
limited talents and abilities to a protec- 
tion of democratic processes and the 
rights, liberties, and freedoms of indi- 
viduals. P : 

I sincerely believe that this legislation, 
if enacted into law, will destroy more 
civil rights than it will ever protect and 
will create more unauthorized and un= 
warranted centralization of power in the 
hands of a few than any legislation pro« 
posed in Congress of which I have any 
knowledge. 

If there exists in this country any per- 
son with vile and vicious dreams and 
ambitions of dictatorial power he could 
wish for no legislation to further those 
ambitions than the passage of legislation 
such as is contained in H. R. 6127, 

Mr. Chairman, in his rise to power in 
Nazi Germany, Adolf Hitler could not 
have asked for a better-equipped vehicle 
in which to ride to absolute power of life 
and death over the German people than 
a vehicle like this so-called but mis- 
named civil-rights legislation. Let me 
remind those of you who remember Hit- 
ler’s rise to power that he used the vices 
and schemes which at that moment ap- 
pealed to the passions of the German 
people, and upon receiving their accla- 
mation he gradually made the German 
Reichstag completely subservient to his 
dictatorial power and made the German 
courts vassal administrative agencies 
which wrote into judicial fiat, order, and 
decree his desires and his commands and, 
having destroyed the liberties and free- 
doms of the German people, thereafter 
sought to destroy not only the right of 
trial by jury but the very right to life 
itself without a trial of any kind with 
or without a jury of any kind. 

Let us give serious thought and con- 
sideration to the creation of absolute 
powers.in any executive department, any 
Assistant Attorney General, or any Fed- 
eral court which might even conceivably 
or possibly destroy any of the rights pres- 
ently guaranteed to American citizens 
under our Constitution and statute laws. 

Lot us remember that the only true 
test of the propriety of sny legislation 
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is not what good men will do with it but 
what bad men might do with it. 

We cannot assume that the men ap- 
pointed under the provisions of H. R. 
6127 will always be good men, guided 
and motivated by the highest type of 
thoughts and methods. Let us study 
this legislation section by section and 
paragraph by paragraph. If there is 
one section, one paragraph or one part 
of it which could destroy civil rights 
rather than protect them, let us by 
amendment eliminate that section, para- 
graph and part. 

For example, in section 102 (k) the 
Commission is empowered to issue sub- 
‘pena to compel the attendance and tes- 
timony of witnesses at any point within 
a given judicial circuit as defined in the 
United States Code. This means that 
the Commission on Civil Rights could 
issue a subpena to a resident of Florida 
or even the Virgin Islands or the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone directing the attend- 
ance of the person on whom the sub- 
pena is served to appear at a point as 
much as 2,000 miles away in Fort Worth, 
Dallas, or El Paso, Tex. Therefore, by 
the simple procedure of harassment, the 
Commission on Civil Rights, if composed 
of men of unworthy methods, could har- 
ass and hound an individual to exas- 
peration, exhaustion, or almost to death 
itself. Therefore, it would seem to be 
fitting and proper that the subpena 
powers of the Commission be limited to 
a given judicial district within a given 
State rather than permitting it to ex- 
tend over a large portion of the West- 
ern Hemisphere as one or more of the 
judicial circuits do extend. 

. For another example of patent dan- 
gers inherent in the language of the bill 
itself, in section 101 (b) it is provided 
that the President can appoint 6 men of 
the same philosophy and ideology to be 
members of the Commission and leave 
unrepresented on that Commission all 
citizens whose philosophy and ideology 
may differ with those who are appointed. 
The provision that not more than three 
members shall at any one time be of the 
same political party is wholly inadequate 
to give representation to the school of 
thought represented by both the present 
opponents and advocates of this legisla- 
tion. 

Section 105 (b) of the bill provides for 
acceptance and utilization of volunteers 
and uncompensated personnel. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, it is. self-evident that 
such volunteers and uncompensated 
personnel would make their services 
available continuously and frequently to 
air personal grievances and greed to fo- 
ment strife and ill will and to contribute 
to the perpetual harassment of others. 
The language of the ‘bill itself virtually 
admits this by providing that not more 
than 15 persons as authorized by subsec- 
tion 105 (b) shall be utilized at any one 
time, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest 
as a proper amendment the deletion of 
subsection 105 (b) in its entirety. 

The same can be said about section 
105 (d) which exempts such volunteers 
and uncompensated personnel from the 
operations of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, 
and 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code and section 190 of the revised stat- 
utes (5 U. S. C. 99). 
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Subsection 105 (e) in providing all 
Federal agencies shall cooperate fully 
with the Commission to the end that it 
may effectively carry out its functions 
and duties clearly indicates. doubt in the 
minds of the authors of the legislation 
that there may be, and probably shall be, 
many times and many instances where 
no public official and no Federal agency 
could in good conscience cooperate fully 
with such a Commission on Civil Rights. 

Section 121, contained in part III of 
H. R. 6127, makes the unusual provision 
that private litigation between parties 
involving tort actions shall be instituted 
not by the party aggrieved and not at his 
instance and direction, but that such ac- 
tions shall be instituted by the Attorney 
General for and in the name of the 
United States. 

It gives to the Attorney General the 
right to ask a civil remedy on the equity 
side of the courts for an actual, fancied, 
or even fictitious act which may in fact 
be a violation not only of a court order, 
but indeed of substantive law—State, 
Federal, or both. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is impera- 
tive that an amendment to provide for 
jury trial in such cases be added to this 
bill. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New York, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of this House, in relating 
other acts which provided for injunctive 
relief and denied jury trial, asked, among 
others, this question, which appears on 
page 8490 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 6, 1957: 

Where were those gentlemen, who now 
come forward and who indicate grave anxiety 
about the protection of [jury trial] civil 
rights when we were passing those bills? 


In answering that question I cannot 
attempt to speak for any other Member 
of this House except myself, but for my 
part during at least a part of that time 
I was in the Armed Forces of the United 
States engaged in combat with the forces 
of the same Hitler to whom I referred 
to earlier as the man who sought to deny 
to all members of a certain religious 
faith not only the right of trial by jury 
but even the right to live without a trial 
of any kind. 

In complete frankness in answering the 
gentleman’s question, I want to tell him 
most respectfully that if I had been in 
Congress during the time that any of the 
acts to which he referred were passed, 
that I would then, as now, have spoken 
out against criminal trials by judges in- 
stead of by juries. It is highly possible 
that sometimes a jury, ranging in num- 
bers from 5 to 12, might make a mistake, 
but my experience anc my lessons in his- 
tory have taught me that basic rights 
of freemen are safer in the hands of a 
jury than in the hands of a tyrannical 
judge. 

It has not been too many centuries 
since a British judge, named Jefferies, 
convened the courts known in history as 
the Bloody Assizes and decreed death 
penalties for those whose only crime was 
daring to exercise their right of free 
speech. Let me sound this solemn warn- 
ing that if the right of trial by jury is 
threatened that those of you who par- 
ticipate in its destruction may help em- 
balm our Constitution and inter in the 
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dark abyss of oblivion the sacred rights 
and liberties of a proud and freedom- 
loving people. 

Mr. Chairman, an amendment will be 
introduced to specifically provide for 
and guarantee a jury trial in all in- 
stances where a violation of the terms of 
an injunction also constitutes a viola- 
tion of substantive law, Federal or State. 
Its purpose is to amend the bill to spell 
out the sacred and constitutional guar- 
anty of the right to a jury trial in 
certain cases. 

Nothing in this amendment is de- 
signed or intended to prevent any court 
from summarily punishing for contempt 
any person guilty of a contemptuous act 
or otherwise creating any disorder in the 
courtroom or in the presence of the 
court. 

It is fundamental that the court must 
have summary authority to punish such 
actions of contempt in order to maintain 
order and decorum in the court. That 
right has never been questioned in the 
history of jurisprudence and is not ques- 
tioned now. Nothing in this amendment 
can be so construed. 

Let me also point out that nothing in 
this amendment is designed or intended 
to deny to any court the right to see that 
its orders, writs, and decrees are en- 
forced and carried out against whom or 
to whom they are directed. 

As a lawyer I respect courts and our 
system. of law, but as an American citi- 
zen, first, and a lawyer, second, I feel 
that the right of trial by jury is a sacred 
and constitutional right which must 
never be trespassed upon. 

Until a few months ago I thought that 
that right was clear, and I did not think 
that it had to be spelled out; but in some 
quarters that thought apparently is not 
being shared. 

Therefore, I believe it necessary to 
spell it out and in words that all who 
read may understand that the sacred 
right of trial by jury shall not be abridged 
nor shall it be denied. 

It does not take away from any court 
or any judge the right to maintain or- 
der and decorum within the courtroom 
nor does it deny to such court or such 
judge the right to punish willful viola- 
tions of the terms of any order, mandate, 
writ, process, rule, decree, or command 
of the court. 

It does, however, provide that no Amer- 
ican citizen shall be fined or imprisoned 
or both for an act of contempt of court 
committed outside the presence of the 
court and involving a proceeding to 
which he was not a party until a legally 
qualified and impartial jury passes upon 
the question of his guilt or his innocence. 

Absolute power whether vested in an 
executive officer or in a judicial officer 
is a dangerous thing and would most cer- 
tainly destroy our framework of govern- 
ment and the basic guaranties of individ- 
ual liberties which are spelled out in the 
Constitution of the United States and I 
believe in the constitutions of all 48 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, let me call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a time-honored 
statement which was foremost in the 
minds of the framers of our Constitution 
and has been predominant in the minds 
and hearts of generations of Americans 
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since then who have believed in consti- 
tutional government. I do not know 
who authored this thought; if I did, I 
would be glad to give this as a quotation 
from him and to give him credit for the 
statement when he said “power corrupts; 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

. If and when the right of trial by jury 
and other constitutional rights of free- 
men are abrogated by men in whatever 
position they may serve, then one by one 
they will all be stricken down and swept 
away; and it will toll the death Knell of 
our constitutional form of government 
and our Nation, which was conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to freedcm. 

Those of you who are familiar with the 
history of the development of our jury 
system and the right of trial by jury are 
well aware of the historical background 
of this sacred guaranty of freedom. 
Many years ago when the Anglo-Saxon 
system of jurisprudence was being de- 
veloped in England, the powers of a 
monarch were absolute and complete, 
based partially on the theory of the di- 
vine rights of kings. At one time the 
King of England had the power to take 
away the life, liberty, or property of any 
of his subjects without consulting with 
or obtaining the concurrence of anyone 
else. 

That worked all right as long as the 
king was a good king, but kings are hu- 
man, too, and a bad king had the same 
powers and the same autocratic author- 
ity that his predecessor, the good king, 
had. This right of absolute despotism 
under a bad king resulted in many un- 
just, oftentimes inhuman executions by 
beheading, by hanging or even by dis- 
emboweling. One king became so tyran- 
nical and his unwarranted executions 
were so vicious and flagrant that the 
English people decided they would not 

. put up with it any longer and that hence- 
forth no Englishman could be executed 
until the question of his guilt or inno- 
cence had been passed upon by a jury 
of his peers. 

In 1215 when the barons wrested the 
Magna Carta from King John at Run- 
hymede, foremost among the rights se- 
cured by that basic instrument of the 
rights of man was the right of trial by 
jury. Centuries later when the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America 
became the basic and fundamental law 
of our land it contained the following 
provision: 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be ïn- 
formed of the nature and cause of the ac- 
cusation. 


It is basic that a contempt citation 
which involves a violation of substantive 
law is the same as a criminal prosectt- 
tion. Therefore, the constitutional pro- 
vision cited above should apply. 

_ Mr. Chairman, during the 3 days of 
general debate there has been much dis- 
cussion as to whether a trial-by-jury 
guaranty is a new concept to criminal 
procedure. I submit that there is noth- 
ing new in it; that it is as old as Anglo- 
American jurisprudence itself. It is one 
of the things which has distinguished 
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English-speaking peoples from all oth- 
ers and has provided for a Government 
directly close to the people governed. 

Let me emphasize that there is noth- 
ing in this amendment to deny to any 
court or any judge the complete right to 
maintain order and decorum in his court 
and to force compliance with any order 
or decree or other mandate issued by 
him or his court to parties to pending 
litigation. 

This amendment is designed, however, 
to prevent any one man from attempt- 
ing to enjoin the entire citizenry of a 
community, city, county, or State or 
even a Nation. If the injunctive power 
of any court, either State or Federal, 
ever becomes so broad that it can enjoin 
any and everybody without naming, de- 
scribing, or designating them, then each 
court will become a legislative body and 
@ law unto itself without regard for 
either statutory or constitutional safe- 
guards of the individual’s rights to his 
life, his liberty, and his property, and 
without regard for established law and 
precedent. 

There are none so blind as those who 
will not see. There are none so deaf as 
those who will not hear. Mr. Chairman, 
I urge my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle of this House to consider long and 
well before they shall vote to deny a jury 
trial in what amounts to a criminal 
prosecution for an alleged violation of 
the substantive law. 

I urge the adoption of the jury-trial 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one phase of 
this bill which is so dangerous that it 
might well serve as the wrecking crew 
of all election and voting laws in all of 
our States. In part IV, section 131, in 
its entirety, is so vague and indefinite 
that it could, and probably would, under 
the doctrine of preemption, not only void 
all existing election and voting laws, 
but, indeed, might at the same time 
write out of the law all provisions for 
punishing violations of voting rights 
under the provisions of both Federal and 
State laws now in existence and of force 
and effect. 

Under subsection 131 (b), it would be 
possible, though I sincerely hope not 
probable, for a person not even registered 
to vote under the laws of his State, with 
the collusion of an unscrupulous member 
of the Commission on Civil Rights or an 
employee of the Civil Rights Division of 
the Department of Justice, seek and ob- 
tain an injunction which could com- 
pletely disrupt the ordinary processes. of 
holding an election in any precinct in 
this country, and the authority for it and 
the power to do it is clearly contained 
in lines 1 through 8 on page 12 of this 
bill. 

We cannot assume that laws will be 
enforced as Congress intends and it is 
highly possible, indeed, it is probable, 
that this legislation might some day be 
used as a weapon of tyranny to destroy 
Constitutional rights and guaranties of 
liberty and freedom to the American 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, nearly every single line 
and every single section, part and para- 
graph of this bill is inherently danger- 
ous. There can be no doubt that it 
could be used to cripple and destroy the 
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very same civil rights which it is pre- 
sumably designed to protect. 

There is no need for legislation of this 
kind and where there is no need, new leg- 
islation ought not to be proposed. It is 
punitive legislation, designed and aimed 
at an entire region of our Nation, and 
it has historically been true from the 
days of Haman to the present time that 
weapons infamously designed for de- 
struction are turned upon and destroy 
those who brought them into being. 
Edmund Burke, a truly great civil lib- 
ertarian in the highest and most noble 
sense of the word, cried out in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons: “You cannot in- 
dict an entire people.” No legislation 
inspired and drafted to accomplish 
punitive aims can long have hopes of 
bringing about a durable solution to the 
problems and conditions it erroneously 
seeks to correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
this legislation will not be enacted into 
law. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. KILDAY] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Foranp, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6127) to provide means of further se- 
curing and protecting the civil rights of 
persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


CONGRESSIONAL POLICY ON 
POSTAL RATES 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Pennsylvania [Mrs. GRANA- 
HAN], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SANTANGELO], and I may have per- 
mission to file additional minority views 
to accompany the bill H. R. 5836, read- 
justment of postal rates and establish- 
ing a congressional policy for determi- 
nation of postal rates, and for other pur- 
poses, to be printed as Part 2 of House 
Report No. 524. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


With- 


THE NEED FOR BALANCE IN OUR 
FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have already addressed this House upon 
the subject of the terrible flood disaster 
in Oklahoma and our neighboring 
States which has inflicted an awful toll 
in lives lost and property damaged 
throughout the Southwest. 
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One of the unfortunate results of this 
tragic flood has been the attempt by a 
few people to place the blame for this 
disaster upon one of the great services 
of this Government, the Army engineers, 
and to discredit the role of large dams 
and reservoirs in flood control and pre- 
vention. 

Army engineers’ estimates that more 
than $118 million in flood damage in 
Oklahoma and Texas was prevented by 
existing dams and structures have not 
been successfully contested, but the fact 
of flooding below some dams has been 
used to argue that “big dams will not 
do the job.” 

It would be just as fair to argue that 
“little dams will not do the job, either,” 
because they did not prevent down- 
stream flooding in areas where some 
small dams have been constructed. 

The obvious answer to both of these 
unfair charges is the simple fact that we 
have barely made a start on our flood- 
control programs, both on the watershed 
and downstream. Had the authorized 
programs been completed, both up- 
stream and on our main stems, we might 
have had a fair test of the programs, 
but no such test has been afforded in the 
present flood. 

On the Arkansas River, for example, 
engineering plans call for a great reser- 
voir at Keystone and tributary protec- 
tion by dams at Eufaula, on the Cana- 
dian, at Oologah. on the Verdigris, at 
Markham Ferry, on the Grand—and at 
a number of other points upstream on 
these tributaries. 

Can we say that big dams have failed 
in the floods on the Arkansas, when only 
two dams now stand in eastern Okla- 
homa where half a dozen are needed? 

All the present floods have proved 
is the need for a completed control sys- 
tem, both on the watershed and the 
main stem, if the job is to be done 
effectively. 

Oklahoma’s delegation in Congress has 
been united in support for a balanced 
fiood-control program, giving strong 
support not only to the projects of the 
Army engineers, but also to the water- 
shed programs of the Soil Conservation 
Service, and to the reclamation projects 
of the Department of Interior. 

In this balanced approach lies the best 
promise for real success in the all-im- 
portant battle to control and conserve 
both our soil and our water—and the 
sooner we join ranks in this battle, the 
better off our State will be. 

One of the best editorials I have read 
on this subject appeared recently in the 
Sapulpa Herald, by R. P. Matthews, and 
was reprinted in the Tulsa Tribune of 
June 4, 1957. The text of this editorial, 
entitled “Lets Avoid Dam Foolishness,” 
follows: 

Let’s Avom DAM FOOLISHNESS—SAPULPA PUB- 
LISHER SAYS BOTH BIG AND LITTLE NEEDED 
To HALT FLOODS 

(By R. P. Matthews) 

The “big dam-little' dam” controversy is 
flaring up again over Oklahoma in the wake 
of the torrential rains which are drenching 
the State periodically. 

The “big dams” pooh-pooh the “little 
dams” and the “little dams” belittle the 
“big dams” and everybody gets into the 
act mostly, it seems in some cases, as an 
outlet to take their prejudices for a gallop. 
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The truth of the matter lies not in either 
adamantine stand. 

For when Mother Nature works herself 
into a “mood” she tosses theory out the 
door and breaks every tradition in the book. 

Man is still a mere infant in knowledge as 
far as analyzing the actions of the elements 
are concerned, at least of analyzing them to 
the point wherein he can say “This I know 
and this will happen.” 

Little dams are good; they are a part of 
good farming and ranching. They impound 
needed water for animal husbandry. Prop- 
erly built and managed, they furnish a fish 
supply for the family owning them, and 
recreation. 

They help to impuund the ordinary rains, 
even help confine and constrict hard rains. 

The usages, plus good soil practice such as 
keeping it filled with humus to store water, 
comprise a sound program, 

But, drop a cloudburst, or any rain of ab- 
normal proportions and the volume of water 
falling on a given area is going to fill the 
little ponds quickly and lead to flash floods 
of disastrous potentials. 

In weather abnormalities you can’t build 
enough little dams to step and impound the 
full force of the huge tonnage of water that 
falls on an acre of land. 

Neither can the large dams completely 
contain the fury of the tempest. 

The value of big dams is often nullified 
by improper management of the surplus 
waters but that is a human trait we are 
compelled to accept. 

Human errors afflict every field and we can- 
not, in justice, then listen to those who 
analyze half way into the situation and trot 
out theories when it’s our homes being used 
as guinea pigs. : 

The floods of this spring season in Okla- 
homa have wrought much damage. Minor 
control floods have occurred in the Grand 
River Valley and other low spots in eastern 
Oklahoma under that valley’s influence. 

Those floods were controlled and were just 
the top of the huge waters that were stopped 
cold. 

Think what would have happened if the 
Grand River Dam had not been in place. 

I mention it but the same premise is true 
below every other great reservoir in Okla- 
homa. 

The misery and damage that Tulsa had to 
undergo for a couple of weeks and which 
was passed on down the Arkansas River to 
the sea would have been largely thwarted 
if Keystone Dam would have been in place. 

Oklahoma needs big dams. 

Oklahoma also needs little dams. 

Oklahoma is going forward to great things 
and water, the “white horses” of Mother 
Nature, will be the determining factor. 

Let’s not listen to these “little voices” who 
seek to stop the “big dams” with plausible, 
but uncertain theories. 

Let’s be equally assertive of the values of 
little dams, thousands and thousands of them 
scattered in the upper reaches of the water- 
shed. 

Let’s quit our dam foolishness, 

We can be big about little dams but we 
don’t dare be little about big ones. 

It’ll take both to stop a 6-inch rain. 


MISSILE JUPITER 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Army’s 
intermediate range ballistic missile, Ju- 
piter, has flown successfully. There can 
no longer be doubt about its possibilities 
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as an effective weapon. Behind it is the 
finest team of ballistic missiles experts 
assembled outside the Iron Curtain. 
The Secretary of Defense should 
promptly order full speed ahead on this 
project, subordinating it to no other. 

To do so will require some backing up 
on the part of the Secretary of Defense 
on what must appear as a poorly consid- 
ered order. He took jurisdiction of this 
version of the IRBM from the Army 
some months ago, stating that future 
development of such a missile would be 
carried on by the Air Force after July 1. 
To have the rug jerked out from under 
them in sueh a fashion undoubtedly was 
a severe morale blow to the team which 
was developing Jupiter. Regardless of 
who is to have jurisdiction of IRBM 
after its development is complete, there 
should have been no interference with 
the developmental processes of such an 
important weapon. Yet, despite this 
morale blow, the guided missiles team 
behind Jupiter continued to press for- 
ward with outstanding success. 

Now Jupiter, the only successful 
IRBM outside the Iron Curtain is 
dangling in midair. The Secretary of 
Defense has stated that he will continue 
its development as long as it is justified 
from the emergency fund voted to him 
by the Congress. To me this is poor re- 
ward for successful effort. But pursuant 
to his recommendations, Congress thus 
far has budgeted no money for the con- 
tinuation of Jupiter and unless funds 
are forthcoming from the Secretary’s 
emergency fund, the project automati- 
cally will die on July 1. A realistic ap- 
praisal of the accomplishments of the ` 
Jupiter team and the success of their 
missile should bring an immediate 
about-face and an announcement that 
work will continue on Jupiter under the 
jurisdiction of the Army’s team. Our 
position in the field of guided missiles is 
altogether too insecure to warrant tak- 
ing a chance or to justify jockeying con- 
trol between branches of the service. 
There is much evidence that Russia has 
a head start on us in the IRBM field. 
Evidently, Russia entered upon a crash 
program for the development of a 
weapon approximating the IRBM short- 
ly after World War II. For this purpose, 
she had the services of many of the 
leading German scientists who were in- 
strumental in developing the V-1 and 
the V-2 weapons. From the great land 
mass which Russia controls, she can 
and undoubtedly has positioned IRBM 
Jaunching sites to reach all of Europe 
and much of the Mideast as a counter- 
threat to the ring of American bases 
which surround Russia. A successful 
and usable American IRBM is a neces- 
sary answer to Russia’s missile potential 
while we wait for an effective inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 


TRANSFERRING TO FTC AUTHOR- 
ITY TO PREVENT UNFAIR TRADE 
PRACTICES BY MEATPACKERS 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the Recor and to 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, consumers 
and livestock growers throughout the 
country express concern about the in- 
creasing spread between what house- 
wives pay for meat products and what 
the livestock producers receive. The 
producers complain especially about the 
unfair trade practices in the purchase of 
and distribution of livestock and live- 
stock products, and insist upon corrective 
legislative measures. 

Senate bills 1856 and 405 by Messrs. 
O’MAHONEY and WATKINS, and House 
bills 5282 and 5283 by Messrs. CELLER and 
Dixon are designed to improve the situa- 
tion. The packers and the stockyards 
appear to be the only industry not under 
the supervision of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and as a result there are 
indications that Federal Trade Commis- 
sion defendants are acquiring 20 percent 
or more of the stock in meat packing 
firms in order to escape prosecution by 
Federal Trade Commission for unfair 
trade practices. 

Cases in point are FTC Document No. 
6409, Armour & Co., 1956; FTC Docu- 
ment No. 6172, Carnation Co. et al., 
1956; FTC Document No. 6458, Food 
Fair Stores, Inc., 1957; Blanton Co., St. 
Louis, 1957; and FTC Document No. 
6555, Renaire Corp., 1957. 

The above-mentioned bills are all de- 
signed to give the FTC authority to regu- 
late unfair trade practices by meat- 
packers, as was the case before 1922; but 
also to permit the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to retain regulatory 
control over the industry. It is my 
pleasure and privilege to include in the 
Recorp the testimony of Senator ARTHUR 
V. Watkins before the House Antitrust 
and Commerce and Finance Subcom- 
mittees on the above-mentioned bills to 
transfer to FTC authority to prevent un- 
fair trade practices by meatpackers: 

Brits Have BIPARTISAN SPONSORSHIP 
(Statement before House Antitrust and Com- 
merce and Finance Subcommittees on bills 
transferring to FTC autnority to prevent 

unfair trade practices by meatpackers)} 

Mr. Chairman, the public has come to ex- 
pect and demand that Government reinstate, 
where possible, and maintain by law as much 
price and other competition as the public 
interest necessitates in those areas of the 
economy in which it works badly or where 
little of it exists. This public concern is 
reflected in the platform of both political 
parties. It isa matter of bipartisan concern. 

For example, the 1956 Republican plat- 
form declares: 

“The Republican Party has as a primary 
concern the continued advancement of the 
well-being of the individual. This can be 
attained only in an economy that, as today, 
is sound, free, and creative, ever building 
new wealth and new jobs for all the people. 

“We believe in good business for all busi- 
ness—small, medium, and large. We believe 
that competition in a free economy opens 
unrivaled opportunity and brings the great- 
est good to the greatest number.” 

Republicans also at that time pledged 
themselves to “a continuously vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws” (p. 7). 

On the other hand, members of the Demo- 
cratic Party at their 1956 convention pledged 
themselves to maintaining “competitive con- 
ditions in American industry,” and likewise 
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“to the strict and impartial enforcement” of 
the laws “designed to prevent monopolies 
and other concentrations” of economic 
power (p. 18). 

Thus both of our major political parties 
are committed to the objective of maintain- 
ing a free and expanding economy by foster- 
ing the growth of competition. For this 
reason, among others, I was happy to join 
with Senator O’MaHoNnEy in sponsoring 
S. 1356 in the Senate. The five bills which 
constitute the basis of this joint hearing 
also reflect the same bipartisan concern. 

S. 1356, as well as those bills before this 
joint committee, is designed to prevent 
unfair trade practices and other unlawful 
restraints in interstate commerce by persons 
engaged in processing and distributing meat 
and meat products. This they do, individ- 
ually or collectively, by amending either the 
Federal Trade Commission and Clayton Acts 
or both, so as to return to the FTC jurisdic- 
tion over the meatpacking and distributing 
industry, and by amending the Packers and 
Stockyards Act so as to eliminate the au- 
thority the United States Department of 
Agriculture has to prevent unfair trade prac- 
tices under title II of that act, but which 
it has not effectively administered for thirty- 
odd years. 


USDA ENFORCEMENT HAS BEEN INADEQUATE 


In the years prior to 1921 and before 
passage of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
the FTC’s investigation of packers resulted 
in the filing of antitrust suits by the Justice 
Department against some five national 
packers. Apparently rather than face prose- 
cution, these packers signed a consent de- 
cree which since then has prevented them 
from dealing in 140 food and nonfood prod- 
ucts, chiefly vegetables, fruit, fish, and 
groceries; using their distribution facilities 
for the handling of any of these 140 prod- 
ucts; owning and operating retail meat mar- 
kets, and dealing in fresh milk or cream. 

In 1921, when the Congress was consider- 
ing passage of legislation to regulate stock- 
yards, the five national packers, who had 
signed the consent decree, were able to con- 
vince Congress that prevention of unfair 
trade practices in that industry should be 
transferred from the FTC to the USDA. 
Materials which have been circulated in op- 
position to the bills now being considered 
by this joint committee by the association 
representing these large national packers, 
listed several reasons why a transfer was de- 
sirable then, and why such authority now 
should remain with the USDA. Consider 
these reasons: 

“Meatpacking, being at the time the coun- 
try’s largest single industry, was of sufficient 
importance to warrant establishment of a 
separate, specialized agency; the FTC was an 
investigative rather than an administrative 
body and hence did not have the power nor 
the specialized knowledge necessary to do an 
effective job of administration; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had in existence the 
necessary bureaus and personnel to under- 
take administration of the act. Moreover, 
existing personnel were well equipped to un- 
dertake supervision of the complicated rela- 
tionships characteristic of the livestock and 
meat industry.” 

Regardless of the merits these arguments 
may have had in 1921, it is evident that 36 
years of ineffective administration or non- 
enforcement of title II renders them com- 
pletely valueless today. Experience clearly 
indicates that the Congress made a mistake 
when it transferred authority to regulate 
trade practices of packers from the FTC, a 
specialized agency handling antitrust mat- 
ters, to the USDA, which did not then and 
does not now have a separate regulatory 
agency. On no less than’ four occasions 
since 1935, bills have been introduced to cor- 
rect this mistake. The question of jurisdic- 
tion over meatpackers thus is not of recent 
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origin as opponents of these bills have 
contended. 

Mr. Chairman, a review of USDA experience 
in the administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act will make this conclusion 
more obvious. The best general summation 
of this matter was given the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee last June by 
Mr. Millard J. Cook, who for 25 years—1929 
to 1955—-was employed by the USDA in the 
enforcement of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. During the last 10 years of his service, 
he was the head of the unit doing this en- 
forcement work. Mr. Cook told the subcom- 
mittee: 

“In the early years of the administration 
of the act * * * they [USDA] undertook 
rather extensive studies of the operations of 
packers, * * * They brought quite a few 
actions. * * * They brought quite a few 
employees, and took on as many as 30 part- 
time employees. They had relatively a large 
appropriation. * * * 

“From 1921, when the act was passed, up 
until about 1928 or 1929, they [Packers and 
Stockyards Administration] were an inde- 
pendent agency, and they reported directly 
to the Secretary of Agriculture * * * in the 
late 1920’s prior to my becoming an employee 
of the Division, it was made a division of 
the old Bureau of Animal Industry” (tran- 
script, June 28, 1956, pp. 336-337). 

When asked why this transfer of its status 
was made, Mr. Cook replied: 

“Well, I know only from comments that I 
have heard made. I was new in the organi- 
zation, and the comments were made to the 
effect that the Secretary at the time was not 
favorable to the act. He disliked the act. 

“And I think that some of the feeling of 
Secretary Jardine boiled over into the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, because there- 
after there was not the inclination to go out 
and initiate investigations of monopolistic 
practices” (transcript, June 28, 1956, p. 379). 

By contrast with the vigorous activities 
of earlier years under title II, which Mr. 
Cook has so vividly described, the laxity of 
USDA enforcement since the late 1920’s is 
attested to by (1) its failure to ask for 
adequate funds; (2) its failure in turn to 
maintain an adequate staff; (3) its failure to 
acquire adequate economic data about packer 
activities and to use it for enforcement pur- 
poses; and, under these circumstances, its 
failure to enforce the act is indicated by 
(4) the paucity of significant cease and de- 
sist orders in areas of regulation, which the 
USDA now asks the Congress to leave in its 
hands on the promise to repent and “admin- 
istratively sin” no more. 


USDA HAS NOT SOUGHT ADEQUATE APPROPRIA= 
TIONS 


In answer to questions of committee mem- 
bers concerning requests for funds made by 
the Packers and Stockyards Division during 
the 10 years he was head of it, Mr. Millard J. 
Cook replied as follows to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly last 
June: 

“T made many recommendations; yes. I 
usually met with a pessimistic approach that 
it was useless to attempt to get any more 
money and that the explanation given to me 
was that Congress wouldn’t be interested in 
appropriating more money for us to do a 
better job than we were doing. 

“I think you will find in the Department’s 
records that there are numerous recommen- 
dations for increased appropriations. There 
were innumerable oral conferences with my 
superiors on the need for increased appro- 
priations. 

“I think there were a few instances in 
which my immediate superiors recom- 
mended increases, but then when it got into 
the hands of the budget people in the De- 
partment, they scaled down those increases” 
(transcript, June 29, 1956, p. 366). 

This is a story of lack of concern by not 
only the superior administrative but also 
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budget officials of the USDA. Recent expe- 
rience by the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch in this respect is not unlike the 
resounding echo of a broken phonograph 
record. 

On July 6, 1956, I introduced S. 4177 in the 
Senate. The Senate Agriculture Committee 
to which it was referred requested a report 
from the SDA on July 10, 1956. In the 
meantime, the USDA’s 1958 fiscal year 
budget request went to the Bureau of the 
Budget. Its request for new obligatory au- 
thority amounted to $4.7 billion. Of this 
request, $178,000 was for the purpose of 
posting additional stockyards under title III 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act. Not one 
dollar of new obligatory authority was re- 
quested by the USDA for expansion of its 
enforcement activities under title IT of that 
act for the 1958 fiscal year. 

Did the Packers and Stockyards Branch 
request additional new funds for title I 
enforcement? If so, what happened to that 
request? The answers to these questions 
were given to the Senate subcommittee dur- 
ing the hearings on S. 1356, a companion 
bill to those you have before you now, @ 
few weeks ago by one witness who stated: 

“It was reported the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch requested $200,000 be placed 
in the USDA budget to employ personnel to 
start enforcing the meat packer provisions 
of the act. The entire amount requested 
by the Branch was knocked out of the budget 
by the Department itself” (transcript, May 2, 
1957). 

Notwithstanding this background the 
USDA on December 21, after the Depart- 
ment’s 1958 fiscal year request had gone to 
the Bureau of the Budget, rendered a report 
recommending against enactment of S. 4177. 
In spite of this negative report on a bill to 
transfer title II authority back to the FTC, 
and in spite of the Senate Subcommittee’s 
hearings on the meat industry of a year ago, 
the testimony of the USDA before the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions makes it plain that the Department did 


not, until S. 1356 and the bills now before 


this joint committee were introduced, in- 
tend to pay more proper attention to the 
enforcement of title IT. 

On February 7, Mr. Roy D. Lennartson, 
Deputy Administrator, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, told the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee: 

“We are asking for $178,000 to provide for 
additional posting and supervisory activities 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

“By the end of this fiscal year, we are 
hoping we will have something like 70 per- 
cent of the eligible yards posted. Granted 
this increase * * * at the end of the fiscal 
year 1958, we will have about 94 percent of 
all the eligible yards posted. 

“The reason we have directed our atten- 
tion at the yards, is because it is essentially 
down at this level where the impact is great- 
est on the producer. The act requires of the 
yards posted under the act, that the market 
agencies be bonded, that the yards provide 
adequate facilities, that their rates be rea- 
sonable, that their scales be checked, and 
that their trade practices be reviewed con- 
stantly. 

“Although we have been criticized recently 
for not devoting some of the funds under 
this act to explorations into trade practices 
on the part of packers and others outside 
the yards, I think our policy has been sound 
in attempting first to use our funds to bring 
the impact or benefits of this act down 
closest to where the producer can obtain 
them” (hearings, pt. 2, p. 946). 

The Department, of course, is to be com- 
mended for having concern and determina- 
tion to effectively enforce title III. This is 
recognized by the bills. before this joint 
committee, since they leave undisturbed the 
USDA’s responsibility in the area which, as 
Mr. Lennartson pointed out, most concerns 
the livestock producers—namely, the regu- 
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lation of all activities at stockyards includ- 
ing the buying and selling of livestock, rates 
paid for stockyard services, etc. 

But, concern about title III activities is 
not an acceptable substitute for lack of ef- 
fective enforcement of the unfair trade 
practice provisions of title II relating to 
meatpackers. It has been only since the 
introduction of S. 1356 and the bills before 
this joint committee that the USDA has 
shown any renewed interest in attempting 
to enforce title II. 

Assistant Secretary Butz, before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on May 22, 1957, indicated 
that the USDA recently had “redirected an 
additional $20,000 of Department funds for 
Packers and Stockyards Act enforcement 
during the last part of this fiscal year” 
(transcript, p. 675), and that “we have made 
tentative provision to transfer some $75,000, 
if we can find the competent personnel ta 
strengthen the work next fiscal year” (tran-~ 
script, p. 676). 

Should this tentative provision even see 
reality, these funds transferred would be 
$125,000 less than the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch requested but which the De- 
partment itself denied. Yet Mr. Butz also 
told the subcommittee that the Department 
would not make a supplemental request for 
title II funds, but that “we anticipate re- 
questing from Congress additional funds 
for administering the act, particularly title 
II, in our next budget request” (formal 
statement). 

These facts concerning the appropriations 
history of title IE enforcement make it plain 
that USDA plans for more vigorous enforce- 
ment continue to be merely tentative and 
anticipatory, as they have been for 30 years. 


ADEQUATE TITLE It ENFORCEMENT STAFF 
LACKING 


By contrast with the vigorous activities in 
earlier years under title II as described by 
the former head of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch, responsibility for prevention 
of unfair trade practices by meatpackers 
today not only under title II but under title 
III as well here in Washington, D. C., is 
vested in the Trade Practices Section of the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch of the Live- 
stock Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. A separate and specialized Packers 
and Stockyards Agency has long since been 
dispensed with, although the Hoover Com- 
mission made such a recommendation in 
1949. This Trade Practice Section was staffed 
by two marketing specialists and a stenog- 
rapher at the time the bills before this com- 
mittee were introduced, and I presume the 
Section is still so staffed, since I have not 
received information to the contrary. 

Not even one of these two marketing 
specialists, or a single employee in any of 
the 20 understaffed field offices maintained by 
the Packers and Stockyards branch is en- 
gaged fulltime in title II enforcement. A 
review of the USDA’s April 4, 1957, self-ap- 
praisal report on the Packers and Stockyards 
Act administration indicates, in addition, as 
does the Department’s appropriation request 
that the great bulk of the work of this sec- 
tion and the Packers and Stockyards branch 
itseli—nearly 90 percent—is spent in title 
III enforcement. 

Now, these remarks are not to be deemed 
criticism of the personnel of the trade prac- 
tice section of the Packers and Stockyards 
branch itself. The personnel of the Packers 
and Stockyards branch are to be commended 
for their efforts to obtain more funds and 
to expand their title II activities. But it 
is meant to be criticism of several national 
administrations for the almost complete 
lack of action in the past to support the 
Packers and Stockyards branch and thereby 
to comply with the congressional mandate 
given the USDA in 1921 to prevent unfair 
trade practices in the meatpacking industry. 
The simple facts are that the Packers and 
Stockyards branch has not been permitted 
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to obtain an adequate enforcement staff for 
administration of the fair trade practices 
provisions of title II of the act relating ta 
meatpackers. 

This self-appraisal report I have referred 
to states that “the organization that is 
maintained in administering the Packers 
and Stockyards Act permits a high degree of 
flexibility in planning and conducting major 
investigations and in meeting the fluctuating 
demands of different district. offices. This is 
because the entire field force may be actively 
utilized in such an investigation whenever 
necessary” (p. 8). 

This statement -appears to be a self-di- 
rected gratuity rather than a fact, as is 
revealed by examination of Mr. Butz and 
Mr. D. M. Pettus, Acting Director, Livestock 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service be- 
fore ths Senate subcommittee. Consider 
the following colloquy between these gentle- 
men and myself: 

“Senator WATKINS. Mr. Secretary, * * * 
fs it not true that in the Ogden, Utah, area 
you have 2 marketing specialists and , 1 
clerkK—3 people to regulate 26 packers in 3 
States, 12 of them in Utah, 13 in Idaho, and 
also I in Oregon? 

“Mr. Pettus. Those are the people perma- 
nently assigned to that location. When we 
have an investigation underway, we fre- 
quently bring in people from other markets 
and from our Washington area and add to 
our staff. 

“Senator WaTKINS. If they do not have any 
bigger staff in other areas than in this, what 
would you have to enforce the law where you 
are moving them from? 

“Mr. Perrus. We leave a reduced staff. 

“Senator WATKINS. For instance, in Bill- 
ings, Mont., you have one marketing special- 
ist and 1 half-time clerk, as I get it, to 
regulate 5 packers in Utah, 3 in Idaho, 2 in 
Wyoming, and 11 in Montana, 21 altogether. 
How in the world can you take anybody 
from that area to help somewhere else such 
as the Ogden, Utah, area if the others are 
manned in the same way?” (transcript, pp. 
695-696). 

At this point, Mr. Butz asked Acting Di- 
rector Pettus to explain how a case 2 years 
ago in the Ogden, Utah, area was handled. 
In part Mr. Pettus replied: 

“Mr. PETTUS. I cannot recall at the moment 
how many people we had looking into the 
particular transaction, but we try to operate 
it with as few people as possible because we 
are spread so thin, Senator” (transcript, p. 
697). 

To which I replied, with the colloquy con= 
tinuing as follows: 

“Senator WATKINS. I recognize you are 
spread thin, and that is our complaint—that 
you do not have enough force to do the job 
in title II. 

“Mr. PETTUS. We agree with you, and I 
think that is pointed out. 

“Senator WATKINS. You have not had for 
nearly 36 years. 

“Mr. PETTUS. I agree with you, sir. 

“Senator WATKINS. We think that is a long 
enough trial period. With all the problems 
that have been handed to Agriculture, we 
thought we would certainly find someone 
who would be glad to get rid of this matter 
of law enforcement in the field in which the 
FTC has a special interest by reason of the 
act of Congress creating it as an independent 
regulatory agency—a special arm of the 
Congress. 

“Mr. Butz. It is quite true for 26 years 
[that] it has not heen adequately enforced, 
but don’t you think when the sinner con- 
fesses and resolves to do better he should be 
given a chance?” (transcript, pp. 697-698). 

In a few words, the Department admits 
that title II has not received adequate en- 
forcement; yet, paradoxically, it has not 
asked for and apparently will not ask for 
adequate appropriations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what reasonably prudent. person 
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would not conclude that responsibility for 
prevention of unfair trade practices involv- 
ing meat packers should be returned to the 
Federal Trade Commission, where it was be- 
fore passage of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921? Is not 25 or 30 years of inade- 
quate enforcement a long enough trial 
period? 


USDA DOES NOT ATTEMPT TO OBTAIN DATA ES- 
SENTIAL TO DETERMINATION OF TITLE II 
VIOLATIONS 


During the course of the Senate sub- 
committee’s hearings on S. 1356, Mr. Butz, 
the major spokesman for the USDA, indi- 
cated that the Department, while willing 
to give the FTC jurisdiction over the whole- 
saling and retailing of meat, nonmeat food, 
and nonfood products of a firm not prin- 
cipally engaged in meat packing and pro- 
cessing, nevertheless would not voluntarily 
give up jurisdiction over such activities by 
a firm principally engaged in meat packing 
because: 

“In that case it is necessary to have gen- 
eral supervision over that because some- 
times, as has been alleged, they may use 
profits in their nonmeat activities, you see, 
to engage in discriminatory pricing practices 
on meat” (transcript, p. 751). 

But in fact, does the USDA obtain such 
data from meat packers? No, Mr. Chairman, 
on a regular basis they do not, nor does 
the USDA even require packers to report 
their losses or profits on their meat opera- 
tions or any nonmeat food product or non- 
food product operation. As one witness 
summarized this administrative shortcoming 
to the Senate subcommittee last summer: 

“Under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
every company doing an interstate meat 
business has to report a financial statement 
as of the end of each year but never have 
the packers and stockyards administration 
required the national packers to submit a 
statement of their meat operations separ- 
ately from their total operations. That has 
been one of the failures of properly admin- 
istering the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
in that you cannot get the definite informa- 
tion” (transcript, June 21, 1956, p. 21). 

The statement of. this witness is sub- 
stantiated by the USDA’s Packers and 
Stockyards Administration  self-appraisal 
report of April 4, 1957, to which I have al- 
ready made reference, as I shall point out 
shortly. 

When asked during the Senate hearings 
on S. 1356 a few days ago whether the USDA 
was continuing to investigate charges of 
market sharing by packers, since the Depart- 
ment of Justice dropped its major suit in 
1953 against several national packers based 
on this practice, Mr. Pettus, acting director, 
Livestock Branch, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, replied: 

“Not as a specific follow-up of that overall 
case, but in our various types of records that 
we get on packers, the reports that we get 
- each year, and our observations, we have con- 
tinued to look over the entire question of 
sharing (transcript, p. 664). 

Great stress was placed by Mr. Pettus upon 
information contained in packer reports, or 
as he put it information “that we get our- 
selves directly from the packers, under the 
act” (transcript, p. 665). 

Now, what does the self-appraisal report 
say about the content and use made of re- 
ports submitted annually by packers to the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch? Namely 
this: 

“The annual reports of meat packers are 
received by the 20 district offices that are 


maintained by the Packers and Stockyards 


Branch. * * + Information contained in 
these reports is primarily concerned with 
ownership, organization, and financial con- 
ditions. * * * The annual reports of the 
top four packers are forwarded to the Wash- 
ington office of the branch where they are 
retained in a permanent file. 
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“Although the annual reports of packers 
are received, there is no tabulation or statis- 
tical analysis made of the information con- 
tained in them for the purpose of determin- 
ing industry trends, problems, or conditions” 
(p. 14). 

Might one not logically ask, as a result: 
Why, in fact, are these reports not reviewed 
for the purpose of determining industry 
trends, problems, or conditions? Why even 
require reports in the first place unless they 
are reviewed in order to further the carrying 
out of specific obiectives of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act? 

Insofar as title II is concerned, the De- 
partment is charged with the responsibility 
of preventing unfair trade practices by meat- 
packers, yet these reports do not even re- 
quire packers to show losses on their meat, 
nonmeat food products, and nonfood prod- 
uct operations. Such information, however, 
is essential to determine whether a firm is 
absorbing losses in one area or line of oper- 
ation in order to eliminate competitors, but 
making up the loss in other areas and lines 
of operation where its position is better 
established in the market. If none but the 
reports of the top four packers are sent to 
Washington, how could the Department 
ever detect various market-sharing arrange- 
ments which limit competition for livestock 
and mean lower prices to producers? The 
odds are that it could not make such a de- 
tection, let alone produce evidence sustain- 
able in a court of law. 

The self-appraisal report confirms these 
observations by correctly suggesting that: 

“Effective administration and prompt en- 
forcement of any regulatory measure such 
as the Packers and Stockyards Act are 
highly dependent upon the availability of 
adequate information and the use made of 
this information in the job that must be 
done. Packers and others subject to the act 
are now required to file annual reports. In 
the past, the Department of Agriculture has 
consistently adhered to a policy of request- 
ing from those subject to this act a mini- 
mum of information in their reports. 

“This raises the question as to whether 
both the timeliness and the content of these 
reports from packers might be improved 
and whether the information supplied 
should be in more pertinent detail for analy- 
sis and interpretation. Such reports would 
help pinpoint industry or individual prob- 
lems and assist in bringing about more ef- 
fective and economical administration of 
the act. This is so, particularly in view 
of the information such reports can re- 
veal relating to trends, shifts, emphasis, 
degree of concentration in the indusiry, 
etc.” (pp. 20-21). 

But more disturbing, Mr. Chairman, than 
failure as a matter of routine to get such 
data, is the refusal of the Department of 
Agriculture at the policy level to take ac- 
tion against a packer even when the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Branch’s Trade Prac- 
tice Section has developed adequate infor- 
mation to warrant full-scale investigation 
and perhaps formal charges. Such a recent 
case involved certain alleged unfair trade 
practices prohibited by title II of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act on the part of Safe- 
way Stores, which, if sustained would be 
violations of that act. The following col- 
loquy between the Senate subcommittee 
counsel, Mr. McHugh, Mr. Pettus, and Mr. 
Lee D. Sinclair, Chief, Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch, clearly develops this fact. Mr. 
Sinclair recommended to his superiors: 

“That the case be fully investigated and 
that we attempt to get sufficient funds to 
carry out that investigation. 

“Mr. McHucH. You were overruled in this 
recommendation? 


“Mr. SINCLAIR, In effect there was an over- 


ruling; yes. 
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“Mr. McHucH. Was the matter considered 
again after it was returned to you with 
this notation for conducting a study? 

“Mr. SINCLAIR. Well, I brought it up again 
about January of this year with Mr. Reed, 
the Director of the Livestock Branch. Mr. 
Reed told me later that he had taken it up 
again and that we should not investigate it. 

“Mr. McHueuH. Well, what did that mean 
to you? With whom? 

“Mr. SINCLAIR. Well, I understand it to 
mean his superiors, who would be Mr. 
Lennartson, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Butz. 

“Mr. McHucu. After that, did you concur 
in the decision that was made not to go 
forward with this investigation, but to con- 
duct this research study? 

“Mr. SINCLAIR. Well, 
about that. 

“Mr. McHUGH. Did your opinion as to the 
best manner of handling this problem change 
any? 

“Mr. SINCLAIR. No.” 

Now, I am not critical of the decision to 
undertake a broad economic study of the 
practice involved in the Safeway case. How- 
ever, I am critical of the lack of action to 
stop such a practice when preliminary in- 
vestigation by the Trade Practice Section 
seemed to verify a violation of title II. Both 
actions could, and should, have been under- 
taken. 

Many witnesses who appeared before the 
Senate subcommittee listed dozens of simi- 
lar instances involving practices carried on 
by packers which the USDA has not even 
bothered to investigate. This is not an iso- 
lated case, as these same witnesses, I believe, 
have told, or will tell, this joint committee. 


PROPOSED USDA AMENDMENTS TO S. 1356 AND 
RELATED BILLS 


The Packers and Stockyards Act vests the 
Secretary of Agriculture with authority to 
issue cease and desist orders with respect 
to packers who engage in unfair trade prac- 
tices under title II. While a small number 
of such cease and desist orders, in and of it- 
self, obviously is not a good indicator of 
whether title II has been and is being en- 
forced, a small number of cease and desist 
orders, under title II, however, do indicate 
nonenforcement, in my judgment; when cou- 
pled with these facts: (1) USDA has never 
asked for sufficient funds to enforce the act; 
(2) the Packers and Stockyards Branch, since 
the early 1920’s, has been understaffed and 
spread too thin to do the job title II re- 
quires; and (3) the growing volume of com- 
plaints of unfair trade practices by packers 
which, due to lack of desire and facilities, 
the USDA has done little or nothing about. 

No, to say the least, it is unlikely that the 
small number of cease and desist orders—32 
since 1921—is attributed to any other fact 
than noninterest and concern on the part of 
the USDA since the early 1930’s. 

The USDA reports on S. 1356 and the bill 
before this joint committee suggest amend- 
ments which would, if accepted, take the 
very heart out of the bills. The heart of 
these bills is to place meatpackers under 
effective enforcement by giving back to the 
FTC—where it was before 1921—the author- 
ity contained in title II of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act to prevent unfair trade prac- 
tices by packers. With respect to preventing 
unfair trade practices by meatpackers in the 
buying and selling of livestock at stockyards, 
the USDA, by these bills, keeps its present 
jurisdiction. Exclusive jurisdiction with re- 
spect to the prevention of unfair trade prac- 
tices by packers in the wholesaling and re- 
tailing of meat, nonmeat food products and 
nonfood products is given to the FTC, which 
now has such authority with respect to all 
other firms. 

Since 1921, 16 of the 32 cease-and-desist 
orders have been issued until title II to 
packers for refusal to pay for or accept live- 
stock. Ten such orders have been directed 
against this unfair trade practice involving 


we weren’t asked 
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stockyards. Under the bills before the com- 

mittee, the USDA can, if it will, prevent such 

practices. $ 
Now the major-objection the USDA had to 


S. 1356 was that it, as do the bills before. 


this committee, gives exclusive jurisdiction 
to the FTC over the buying and selling of 
livestock away from stockyards, This is true, 
and there appears to be good reason for it. 
The remaining six cease-and-desist orders 
issued for refusal to pay for livestock took 
place away from stockyards. All 6, however, 
were issued in 1938—19 years ago. In only 
1 out of 36 years of jurisdiction, therefore, 
has the USDA issued such an order which 
involves off-yard buying and selling of live- 
stock, 

Additional reason for giving exclusive 
jurisdiction to FTC over packer buying and 
selling of livestock away from stockyards is 
found in the USDA testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee, to which 
I have already directed your attention. Mr. 
Roy D. Lennartson, Deputy Administrator, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, you will re- 
call, told the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on February 8, 1956, that the USDA 
wanted $178,000 to post 150 additional stock- 
yards, which then would bring the number 
of eligible yards posted up to 94 percent. He 
then continued: 

“Although we have been criticized recently 
for not devoting some of the funds under 
this act to. explorations into trade practices 
on the part of packers and others outside 
the yards, I think our policy has been sound 
in attempting first to use our funds to bring 
the impact or the benefits of this act down 
closest to where the producer can obtain 
them. 

“In addition to the posting of the 150 
yards next year, we are hopeful that some 
of the funds requested would be available 
to begin some investigations into the buy- 
ing practices of packers off the yards; in other 
words, into the feed lots, into the direct- 
buying areas, and so on, in the concentrated 
areas of livestock production” (hearings, 
pt. 2, pp. 946-947). 

Not. being able to post even all the eligible 
stockyards, this appears to mean that dur- 
ing the 1958 fiscal year, the USDA is only 
hopeful that it can begin looking into off- 
yard packer buying activities. USDA’s con- 
cern about country buying seems indeed to 
be a potential and anticipatory one, rather 
than one which will result in immediate ad- 
ministrative action. 

Based upon these facts, I have reservations 
as to why the USDA, after little concern for 
86 years about off-yard buying and selling 
activities, should be permitted to keep such 
jurisdiction. In addition, consider these 
facts: In the last 86 years the USDA has is- 
sued 5 cease-and-desist orders involving 
weight and grade frauds in the buying and 
selling of livestock, 3 of which were issued 
to packers operating at a stockyard. Now, 
under the bills before you, the USDA can 
still issue such orders against packers. .Its 
exclusive jurisdiction over packer activities 
at stockyards under title III is not impaired 
by these bills. But what is its off stockyards 
record where weight and grade frauds are 
involved? It has issued only two such or- 
ders since 1921 and not one in the last 20 
years. 

So why, in light of this and of the fore- 
going facts should the USDA complain that 
to give FTC jurisdiction over off-yard buy- 
ing and selling by packers would impair its 
effectiveness? It seems to me that it has a 
poor record to base this contention on. 

The remaining 11 cease and desist orders 
issued involved restraints, preferences, price 
fixing, and discriminations. Of the 11, the 
USDA has not issued one against a packer 
at a posted stockyard involving the buying 
and selling of livestock. It did issue one 
against Armour & Co. in 1922 in the con- 
duct of a nonposted yard which gave cer- 
tain privileges to a few shippers. In the cor- 
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rect sense of the term, it has never issued 
such an order against a packer for such 


unfair trade practices off yards. Why should 


it complain that the bills before this com- 
mittee deprive it of needed authority to reg- 
ulate off-yard buying and selling of live- 
stock? 

The USDA, while it would give the FTC 
jurisdiction over the wholesaling and re- 
tailing activities of a firm not principally 
engaged in meatpacking as to its meat, non- 
meat food and nonfood products, will not 
consent voluntarily to giving the FTC ju- 
risdiction over the wholesaling and retailing 
activities of firms principally engaged in 
meatpacking and processing. Based upon 
the USDA’s record of nonenforcement in 
this area, such jurisdiction, in my opinion, 
ought to be returned to the FTC where such 
authority was before 1921. 

The remaining 10 cease-and-desist orders 
were issued against packers involving re- 
straints, preferences, price fixing, and dis- 
criminations in the wholesaling of meat. 
But it is important to note that in the last 
18 years the USDA has issued only one such 
order. Not since the mid-1930’s has the 
Department evidenced any concern in this 
area, 

But more significant still is the fact that 
the USDA has never issued a cease-and- 
desist order against a packer which in- 
volved the wholesaling or retailing of non- 
meat food products or nonfood products. 
Yet the Department of Agriculture insists 
on keeping this jurisdiction and at its dis- 
cretion permitting the FTC to handle such 
a complaint when the USDA wants to permit 
it. 

The transfer of jurisdiction to the FTC 
over the wholesaling and retailing of meat, 
nonmeat food, and nonfood products is the 
very heart of the bills before this committee, 
since these bills do not disturb the USDA’s 
authority to regulate stockyards in every 
respect in which they can now regulate them. 
The very statements I have quoted of USDA 
spokesmen indicate that this area—title III 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act—has been, 
is, and will continue to be their area of major 
concern. None of the bills before this com- 
mittee disturbs the USDA’s authority under 
title III to regulate the buying and selling of 
livestock at stockyards. 

On the other hand, the great majority of 
the groups which have either testified before 
this committee or who I am sure will yet 
testify or file statements have or will urge 
you to give the FTC such authority over 
the wholesaling and retailing activities of 
packers. Why? Because the firms they 
represent must compete with the packers in 
the wholesaling and retailing of meat, of 
nonmeat food products, and nonfood prod- 
ucts. Yet, as they have told you, while 
they are subject to the effective enforce- 
ment of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
as were the Big Five packers before 1921, 
these packers and others as well are subject 
to the Packers and Stockyards Act under 
which the USDA has not issued a cease-and- 
desist order involving the wholesaling and 
retailing of meat in the last 10 years. Under 
this authority also, the USDA has never is- 
sued a cease-and-desist order against a 
packer in the wholesaling of a nonfood or 
nonfood product. 

These witnesses and the firms they repre- 
sent are concerned under these circum- 
stances, because 3 of the 1920 consent-decree 
signers recently have petitioned the courts 
to set aside those portions of that order 
which would permit these packers to process 
and sell 140 food and nonfood products, own 
and operate retail meat markets, sell fresh 
milk and cream, and operate distribution 
facilities for handling these products. 

Should this petition be granted, these 
firms fear, and rightly so, the ramifications 
continued USDA noninterest in the enforce- 
ment of the unfair trade practices of title II 
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would have upon their businesses, since to 
all intent and purpose these 8 of the biggest 
10 packers would be free, as are other 
packers, to expand into every segment of the 
food industry and nonfood industries as 
well. 

But whether the consent decree is granted 
or not, the activities of these packers out- 
side the area prohibited by the consent 
decree are so extensive that their competi- 
tors are likely to be hurt unless packers are 
put under the same set of trade-practice 
rules to whose jurisdiction they are subject. 
In this respect, it should be noted that in 
1950 one or more of the 4 largest packers 
shipped 21 classes of food products in inter- 
state commerce and 58 classes of nonfood 
products. Nonmeat food products com- 
prised 6.6 percent of their total shipments. 
Nonfood products, exclusive of the byprod- 
ucts of their meat operations, constituted 
6.7 percent of their total shipments in inter- 
state commerce, and nonfood byproducts 
shipped accounted for an additional 4.9 per- 
cent. Thus, 18.2 percent of their total 
shipments comprised nonmeat food and non- 
food products, 

Yet, these packer-owned operations now 
are not subject to the FTC, but their 
competitors are subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the FTC. This without doubt 
gives an unfair competitive advantage 
to packer-owned enterprises. Under these 
circumstances who, as a competitor of Swift 
& Co., wouldn’t be concerned about this sit- 
uation when in 1955 that firm, for example, 
produced 4 percent of the Nation’s butter; 
87 percent of the cheese; 9 percent of the 
margarine; 19 percent of the peanut butter; 
14 percent of the refined lard; 6 percent of 
the salad and cooking oil; and 15 percent of 
the shortening? 

Why, these witnesses ask, and rightly so 
in my opinion, should the trade practices of 
a firm like Wilson Sporting Goods, selling 
nonfood products, be under USDA while its 
competitors like Spaulding, under the USDA 
proposal be subject to the FTC? Why, they 
ask, should Swift and Armour in the whole- 
saling of nonmeat food products such as 
cheese, canned milk, eggs, soups, etc., be 
under the USDA and their competitors like 
Campbell Soup Co. and Safeway Stores be 
under the FTC, as the USDA proposes? 

In closing, let me say that I agree with 
Mr. E. M. Norton, the spokesman for the 
National Milk Producers before the Senate 
subcommittee, who, on that occasion, said: 
“The only conclusion we are able to draw— 
is that the Packers and Stockyards Act has 
effectively shielded the packers from regula- 
tion under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and that the unfair trade practices of 
the packers have not been subject to ade- 
quate control under title II of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act.” Enactment of the bills 
before you in a large measure will remedy 
this situation. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, because of necessary absence, 
I did not vote on rolicall 96 in the House 
on June 5, 1957, on the question of 
passing House Resolution 259 for the 
consideration of the civil rights bill, 
H. R. 6127. Had I been present, I would 
have voted “yea” on this rollcall. 
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PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS ABROAD 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

- There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
the time has come for the Congress of 
the United States to take active steps 
for the protection of American soldiers 
abroad. For several years, several 
Members of Congress have warned the 
people of the United States of the grave 
injustice which has been made possible 
by the status of forces agreements and 
treaties we have made with the other 
nations of the world. 

In an effort to defend ourselves and to 
_ assist other nations to remain free and 
independent, we have stationed Ameri- 
can troops in more than 40 nations of 
the world. In most cases, our troops are 
on foreign soil at the request of the host 
nations. 

Some of the troops that are stationed 
there are volunteers who have made the 
Armed Services a career. Others are 
young men who have been inducted into 
the Armed Forces and are serving will- 
ingly but not necessarily voluntarily. 
Certainly, they are not volunteers when 
it comes to the question of overseas serv- 
ice, -particularly when that overseas 
service involves them in a diplomatic, 
international arrangement whereby 
they are deprived of their rights as 
American citizens. Those men are de- 
fending, or standing ready to defend, the 
principles of Americanism, including 
rights to American type of justice. Yet 
in so doing, they are being deprived of 
those same rights. 

The incident which occurred recently 
in Formosa was generated in part be- 
cause the Formosan Government has 
not had the right of trying American 
Gl’s for incidents committed during 
off duty time. Status of forces agree- 
ments have granted that right to other 
nations. ‘The Girard case in Japan, 
which is receiving so much attention, is 
a most unfortunate incident in which it 
now appears that the American Govern- 
ment has relinquished jurisdiction of an 
American GI to the Japanese for trial 
even though his commanding officer cer- 
tified that he was on duty at the time. 
These developments point up the urgent 
necessity for bringing to the floor for 
immediate action House Resolution 16, 
introduced by my colleague from Ohio, 
Mr. Bow. 

This Congress, and we as Members of 
it, cannot permit lives and liberty of 
American soldiers to be jeopardized in 
this way. If the nations of the world 
which are reaping the benefits of having 
American soldiers stationed on their soil, 
will not accord us the privilege of being 
responsible for the conduct of our own 
soldiers, then we need also to give grave 
consideration to the question of whether 
or not those troops should be permitted 
to remain there. It is time that Amer- 
ica regained its old prestige and became 
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again a dynamic force for liberty and 
right, instead of a simpering, pasty- 
faced subordinate. It is most question- 
able whether the flag of the United 
States should fly in areas where Ameri- 
can rights are not accorded those who 
hold that flag. 

In these remarks, I do not mean to 
imply that we as a nation wish to mini- 
mize or discount in any way offenses 
which are committed by United States 
troops against the civilian populations 
of nations in which Americans are sta- 
tioned. 

When such unfortunate developments 
occur, the guilty must be punished. Our 
system of law including the Code of 
Military Justice includes as a basic con- 
cept the respect for human rights. 
These rights are universal and do not 
discriminate against any nation or 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that Iam 
not alone in my feelings. I am con- 
fident, too, that my colleagues are re- 
ceiving many letters from constituents, 
as I am, protesting the position this 
Nation has taken in the Girard case. 
The following are excerpts from letters, 
representative of the feeling, which I am 
receiving. 

- The first reads as follows: 


Either the newspapers are gravely mis- 
representing the facts or we are doing a 
very grave injustice to the boy Girard and a 
very dangerous thing to the overall welfare 
of the United States, if we permit Japan 
to try this boy. 

Does a boy who has been forced into the 
armed services, and forced to go overseas, 
also surrender all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of a citizen of the United States 
guaranteed him under the Constitution? 
This principle could apply to every country 
of the world, even to Saudi Arabia where a 
boy stealing $5 may have his hands cut off. 

Certainly Congress can do something 
about this matter. I can tell you that 
parents of boys in the service and boys who 
have served or will serve are greatly dis- 
turbed over this situation. Thank you for 
your kind consideration. 


The second one is longer and by a 
man with deep disappointment at the 
recent turn of events: 


This particular letter I write to you is in 
regard to the lad who is up for trial in the 
courts of the country of Japan for a cer- 
tain deed that resulted in the death of a 
Japanese. 

I only wish I were in a position to say my 
piece where it really counts. 

I have a brother who suffered dreadfully 

at the hands of the Japs in the last war and 
is now dead from the results of this treat- 
ment. My brother was not in the service at 
the time, but was a civilian in the pursuit 
of his work on Wake Island. 
’ On behalf of my brother and all those who 
suffered and died from the terrible treatment 
the Japs gave them, I ask the question— 
who’s talking? 

It was not my endeavor to seek revenge 
after the war, but when the people of Japan 
plus the Government of Japan make an is- 
sue of this kind and my Government lets 
them get away with it, I just lose this much 
faith in my Government, at least in its 
elected representatives. 

I want my Government to stand back of 
the boys it has called into the service to its 
very limit. 

I want my Government to say what it 
means and mean what it says to all coun= 
tries, especially in this instance. 


June 10 


CONVERSIONS OF MUTUAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

- There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am addressing my remarks to H. R. 
7629, a measure that I introduced on 
May 20, 1957, and which is now under 
reference to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Because of the wide pub- 
lic interest in the subject matter of this 
proposed legislation, I think it proper 
that I should now explain its purpose 
and the urgency of its enactment. 

During the 84th Congress, 2d session, 
bills were introduced in both bodies pro- 
posing amendments to existing law in 
order to protect shareholders of mutual 
savings and loan associations insured 
by the Federal Government from losses 
and abuses attendant to conversion of 
such associations into permanent stock- 
type institutions. These conversions 
are permissible in some States. 

Views of responsible Federal agencies 
and of Members of Congress were sum- 
marized in statements made in the 
House by me on July 5, 1956, and in the 
other body by the senior Senator from 
Montana .[Mr. Murray], on July 20, 
1956, at the time of introduction of our 
respective bills, H. R. 12058 and S. 4255. 

Last year when the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee was consider- 
ing recodification of Federal statutes re- 
lating to financial institutions, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board renewed 
earlier suggestions that the Congress 
consider the problems involved in mu- 
tual savings and loan associations that 
seek to convert to. nonmutual stock 
companies. 

Specifically, the Board suggested that 
the Senate committee consider whether 
the Board should not be empowered to 
regulate conversions of State-chartered 
mutual institutions into stock-type non- 
mutual institutions where the mutual 
accounts were insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion. The Board pointed out it had 
such authority where the converting 
institution was a Federal savings and 
loan association and sought to convert 
into a State-chartered nonmutual insti- 
tution, and that the Board was actively 
considering adoption of procedural 
standards in such cases. 

The Board. was of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the same problem was in- 
volved in the case of an insured State- 
ehartered mutual seeking to convert in- 
to a nonmutual institution as in the case 
of conversion of a Federal chartered mu- 
tual institution into a State-chartered 
nonmutual institution, and suggested 
that it be given comparable power to 
regulate conversions of State-chartered 
mutual institutions whose accounts are 
insured by the Federal Government— 
committee print, October 12, 1956, pages 
150 to 151, Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, Study of Banking Laws, Leg- 
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islative Recommendations of the Federal 
Supervisory Agencies. 

The Advisory Committee for the Study 
of Federal Statutes Governing Financial 
Institutions, in its advisory report to the 
Senate committee, disapproved the rec- 
ommendation of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board in the following language: 

The Committee disapproves the requested 
extension of the power of the Board over in- 
sured State-chartered mutual associations 
on the ground that control over such a con- 
version of a noninsured institution should 
lie with the authorities of the State con- 
cerned and not with Federal authorities. 
(Committee print, Dec. 17, 1956, p. 36, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, Study 
of Banking Laws, Report of the Advisory 
Committee for the Study of Federal Statutes 
Governing Financial Institutions and Credit, 
p. 36). 

The Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, in subsequent testi- 
mony’ before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, pointed out the 
manifest inconsistency between the Ad- 
visory Committee’s disapproval of the 
FHLBB recommendation, as stated by 
the Advisory Committee, and what the 
FHLBB had in fact suggested in the way 
of broadening its powers over conver- 
sions. What FHLBB was seeking was to 
have Congress spell out clearly its right 
to regulate those State-chartered mu- 
tual institutions whose accounts were in- 
sured by the Federal Government and 
which sought to convert to stock-type in- 
stitutions of a nonmutual character. 

Thus it would appear that the advisory 
committee mistakenly broadened the 
scope of regulatory power the Board 
suggested be given it. Be that as it 
may, the problem is still present and is 
not solved in S. 1451, which bill is 
largely a recodification of and elimina- 
tion of obsolete provisions of existing 
laws. Fundamental changes were 
avoided to achieve this objective. 

In summary, the Board has indicated 
to Congress that it is disturbed about 
the potential for abuse in conversion of 
mutual savings and loan associations 
into nonmutual institutions. It has 
taken precautions to prevent abuse in- 
sofar as it has regulatory powers, and 
it has brought to the attention of Con- 
gress that area where it feels it needs 
additional powers—that is, where fed- 
erally insured State-chartered mutual 
institutions are involved. If the situ- 
ation needs corrective legislation, only 
the details of language remain. i 

H. R. 7629 is intended to resolve the 
problems. 

The law now requires a State-ċhar- 
tered savings and loan association, when 
it applies for Federal insurance of its 
accounts, to agree that it will not, after 
it becomes insured, issue a form of se- 
curities not approved by the insuring 
Federal agency. This requirement is in 
subsection (b) of section 403 of title IV 
of the National Housing Act, as amend- 
ed—title 12, United States Code, section 
1726. 

Section 1 of the bill proposes to add 
a new sentence to the above subsection 
making it mandatory for the insuring 
Federal agency to disapprove an issue of 
securities by, or a change in organiza- 
tion of, an insured State-chartered mu- 
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tual institution that undertakes to con- 
vert into a stock-type company. If the 
insured institution persists in doing so, 
the Federal insurance is required to be 
terminated. This would not be an en- 
croachment of the Federal Government 
upon the power of States to regulate 
their own institutions. All section 1 of 
the bill proposes is that if an insured 
State-chartered institution follows a 
course of action susceptible of abuse 
and injury to its shareholders, it will 
no longer be entitled to the benefits of 
Federal insurance. 

Similarly, section 2 of the bill pro- 
poses to strike out that portion of ex- 
isting law which permits a Federal- 
chartered savings and loan association 
to convert to a State institution upon 
an equitable basis—that is, to a non- 
mutual-type institution. 


CHRYSLER CORP. FOUR-STAR 
TAXICAB DRIVER PROGRAM 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including in my remarks 
a description of the Chrysler Corp., Ply- 
mouth and Fargo Divisions, four-star 
taxicab driver program for 1957, also a 
brief description of the rating given Mr. 
Edwin R. Erickson, from my district, as 
a driver-nominee in this program. He 
is a wonderfully fine man and an excel- 
lent driver. May I say also that last 
year there was also a very fine taxicab 
driver from my district who was a four- 
star winner. 

The documents to which I have re- 
ferred are as follows: 


NINETEEN Firry-SEVEN FOUR-STAR TAXICAB 
DRIVER PROGRAM—SAFETY, COURTESY, SERV- 
ICE, CITIZENSHIP 


TRIBUTE 


The taxicab drivers of America have be- 
come an institution and an important con- 
tributor to our everyday life, adding to our 
pleasure and convenience—and are an ever- 
ready part of our civilian defense structure 
in case of emergency. 

The taxicab driver, as an individual, is a 
substantial member of his community. His 
contribution in safety, courtesy, service, and 
citizenship serves well his community and 
the public. i 

The taxicab owner has for years exerted 
every effort to improve his service to the 
American- public; and to increase highway 
safety by example and instruction. 

In recognition of these facts—and in trib- 
ute to the profession—Chrysler Corp., 
through its Plymouth and Fargo divisions, 
salutes all taxicab drivers through the four- 
star driver awards. 

Plymouth and- Fargo divisions of Chrysler 
Corp. announce fourth national four-star 
taxicab driver program. Thirty “four-star 
taxicab drivers” will be chosen to be guests 
of Plymouth and Fargo divisions of Chrysler 
Corp., for a 3-day visit to Detroit in June 
of 1957. 

1. The basis of selection will again be the 
same four-star principles which governed the 
selection of the four-star drivers in previous 
years—safety, courtesy, service, citizenship. 
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2. Driver awards and recognition. Each 
driver will receive the following: $250 in 
cash, “four-star driver” certificate of award, 
air or rail transportation to and from De- 
troit, $100 cash advance for incidental travel 
expenses, hotel and meals furnished while in 
Detroit. 

3. Participating drivers will be selected 
from any organized fleet consisting of 10 or 
more taxicabs. An organized cab fleet can be 
either company-owned fleet, individually 
owned. fleet, organized associations made up 
of individual owners. 

4. Taxicab companies who were repre- 
sented in 1954, 1955, or 1956 are eligible for 
participation again in 1957, although a four- 
star driver who was selected in 1954, 1955, or 
1956 will not be eligible again for a period of 
3 years following the year of his award. 

5. In order to encourage interest in all 
sections of the country, 30 four-star drivers 
will be selected from groups of cities accord- 
ing to population: 4 from cities of 1 million 
population or more; 11 from cities of 500,000 
population to 1 million; 11 from cities of 
100,000 population to 500,000; 4 from cities 
under 100,000 population (the 1950 United 
States national census will be used in estab- 
lishing the population of cities). 

In each of the above categories, the com- 
mittee will select a representative number 
of drivers who have had 5 to 10 years, 10 to 
15 years, and 15 years or more of continuous 
service with the company sponsoring them. 
These men will be selected primarily for their 
safety, courtesy, and citizenship records. 

6. An official awards committee will make 
the final selection of 30 four-star drivers. 
This committee will consist of an expert in 
accident prevention; the head of the Nation’s 
top organization active in competitive auto- 
motive events; representatives of the Ameri- 
can Taxicab Association: and the National 
Association of Taxicab Owners, as follows: 
President, NASCAR, director, Daytona Beach 
International Safety and Performance Trials; 
manager, accident prevention department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies; the presidents of each association; 
the national secretaries of each association. 
N. W. Seidel, vice president, Chrysler Corp., 
Fargo division, and G. E. Brugman, fleet 
manager, Chrysler Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., will act as coordinating chairmen with 
no vote in the selection of the drivers, and 
will only coordinate and follow the project 
to a conclusion. 

7. Suggested methods for driver selection. 
The manner in which the nominee is selected 
is left entirely in the hands of the manage- 
ment of each individual company. The fol- 
lowing are merely suggestions: 

In some fleets, the management may want 
the drivers to participate in the selection. 
This can be done by having drivers nominate 
one or more of their fellow drivers, and then 
having a committee, including driver repre- 
sentation and management, make the final. 
selection. 

Companies having more than one garage 
may wish to nominate one driver from each 
garage, and then have the selection made by 
a committee consisting of garage superin- 
tendents and management. 

In some cities, management has submitted 
2 or 3 nominees to disinterested parties, such ` 
as the director of public safety, the police 
commissioner, and a newspaper publisher, 
who have made the final selection. 

8. Each company wishing to participate 
in the four-star driver program should sub- 
mit the name and complete qualifications 
of its nominee on the printed application 
form which accompanies this book of in- 
structions. All applications must be post- 
marked not later than midnight, May 1, 
1957, or they cannot be given consideration. 

9. The official awards committee will an- 
nounce its selection of the 1957 four-star 
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drivers on May 16, 1957. Ceremonies of re- 
cognition and presentation of awards will be 
made June 9, 10, and 11 in Detroit. 

10. The decision of the official awards 
committee will be final. 

The Chrysler Corp., together with the 
Plymouth and Fargo divisions, wishes to ac- 
knowledge the cooperation and many con- 
tributions of the American Taxicab Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of 
Taxicab Owners in supporting the four-star 
driver program, which pays tribute to out- 
standing taxicab drivers who faithfully serve 
the public in their communities. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CONSIDERATION AND SE- 
LECTION OF FOUR-STAR DRIVERS 


Safety: A driver with an outstanding 
safety record. A driver who thinks of his 
customer’s comfort and safety at all times. 

Courtesy: Follows company policies. A 
neat, presentable driver who is a credit to 
his company and proud to serve his com- 
munity as only a taxicab driver can. He 
is often the first point of contact a visitor 
has in a strange city—first impressions are 
everlasting. 

Service: Years driving a taxicab, number 
of miles driven (approximate), good attend- 
ance record. 

Citizenship: Good community record with 
interest in civic affairs. Association with 
church work, youth groups, lodge, clubs, 
sports, and hobbies. The above examples 
of civic interests are given only as a guide. 


Taxicab company name: 
of Lowell, Inc. 

Street address: 128 Warren Street. 

City: Lowell. 

State: Massachusetts. 

Name of sponsoring company executive: 
Thomas J. Sullivan. 

Title: President-treasurer. 

Name of nominee: Edwin R. Erickson. 

Street address: 194 Appleton Street. 

City: Lowell. 

State: Massachusetts. 

Please enter the facts in support of your 
driver-nominee in the spaces following each 
heading below: 


Diamond Taxi, 


` 1. SAFETY 


1. Has driver won any award for a long 
safety record or has he made some outstand- 
ing contribution to the cause of safety on 
our streets and highways? Edwin has been a 
consistent receiver of awards and pins during 
his employment with us. His reputation is 
probably best stated by the registrar of motor 
vehicles, Rudolph F. King. 

2. Does this driver have respect for the 
safe mechanical condition of his taxicap, 
and does he drive with consideration for 
maximum fuel economy and the long life of 
his vehicle? Edwin is a perfectionist. He 
advocates and practices the placing of the 
transmission in neutral at all traffic stops. 

8. What has this driver done to increase. 
his knowledge and understanding of the 
fundamentals of motorcar driving, such as 
stopping distances, the effects of rain, snow, 
ice, temperatures, etc. on various road sur- 
faces? Edwin is always hungry for knowl- 
edge about safe driving. Present at all 
monthly safety meetings of our company 
and he has sat on our reviewing board more 
often than any other employee because of 
his ability, attitude, and experience. 


2. COURTESY 


1. In what ways does he build his com- 
pany’s prestige in his contacts with the pub- 
lic? A quiet, soft-spoken gentleman, Edwin 
loves his work and is a dedicated taxi driver, 
as he says, “It is with a sense of newness 
daily that I report for work. I like people. I 
like to listen to them and sometimes I have 
to play the role of adviser.” 

2. How does this driver qualify regarding 
neatness, both as to his taxicab and his 
person? Having been a private chauffeur 
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for over a year for a very exacting lady he 
learned that neatness pays because nearly 
70 percent of our taxi customers are ladies. 
' 3. How is he regarded by his fellow 
drivers? He is a confidant and their per- 
sonal advisor. They do not hesitate to go 
to him for advice—for they know it is sound. 
Sound as Plymouth Rock. 

4. How do taxi customers feel about this 

driver? Have special comments or requests 
been made in his behalf? Through the 
years we have received praises for Edwin. 
The way he is regarded in Lowell is best 
illustrated by the letters of the mayor, the 
city manager, and the superintendent of 
police. 
. 5. Does this driver offer courtesies and 
assistance to customers according to com- 
pany policies? His employment records 
show no complaints of any kind. 


3. SERVICE 


1. Number of consecutive years driving for 
present employer? 19 years. 

2. Number of consecutive years driving 
without a chargeable accident? 19 years. 

8. Number of consecutive years without 
any accident? 15 years. 

4. Attendance record? Exceptional, 1 or 
2 days a year, mostly 1% days. 


4. CITIZENSHIP 


- 1. Has the nominee performed some out- 
standing act of heroism, kindness, or hon- 
esty in the course of his daily work? On 
the death of his wife’s parents, who had 
raised him from a baby, Edwin and his wife 
adopted Arthur Erickson at the age of 11 
and raised him to the fine man he is today. 
Attested by the picture of he, and his wife, 
and three boys. 
. 2. Does he take an active interest in 
church work, youth activities, lodge work, 
clubs, sports, hobbies, or any other civic 
affairs which add to the well-being of the 
people of his community? At St. John’s 
Episcopal Church Edwin worked with the 
Boy Scout troop and assisted in the pro- 
duction of church plays. 

3. Is he a citizen of whom his community 
can be proud? Positively yes—may we refer 
you to all the letters pointing out this fact. 


GENERAL 


- In the space below, please state any other 
particulars bearing on this driver’s character 
or accomplishments which you feel should 
be brought to the attention of the awards 
committee: 

In every company in the taxicab industry 
there is a nucleus around which the entire 
personnel operating and maitnaining the 
company is built. 

The owner may buy the finest taxicabs, 

equip them with the most expensive equip- 
ment, have the best stand locations, have 
thousands of friends and customers but 
without the taxicab drivers, they can only 
operate one cab. Edwin, through the years, 
has been a member of our nucleus. 
. He has trained drivers, advised them and 
as a safety team captain has watched and 
corrected them. Even as he has watched 
over his adopted son, Arthur, so he has given 
of his time and effort to novice taxicab 
drivers coming into our organization. 


- We are very proud to nominate Edwin R. 


Erickson. 
- Title: President-treasurer. 
- Date: April 4, 1957. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 


TREASURY’S FISCAL CRISIS? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. 


Speaker, on 


Thursday, June 6, 1957, the New York. 
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Times published a lengthy lead editorial 
entitled “A Problem Is Not a Crisis.” The 
editorial seeks to absolve the outgoing 
Secretary of the Treasury from blame for 
the mishandling of our public debt and 
the resultant critical financial situation 
now confronting our Government. The 
Times editorial charges “political op- 
ponents and other critics of the admin- 
istration” wish to employ the term 
“‘erisis’ to describe a number of pieces 
of unfinished business that rate the 
designation ‘problems.’” Who are the 
political opponents and other critics that 
the Times has in mind? Could it be 
the editors of the Wall Street Journal 
who wrote on Monday, June 3, 1957: 

The plain, simple, and incontrovertible 
fact is that the Government of the United’ 
States is in a fiscal mess. To put it bluntly, 


the Treasury of the richest Nation on earth 
is short of money. 


Could it be the editors of Barron’s? 
On June 3, 1957, they listed the follow- 
ing bill of particulars in their indict- 
ment of the outgoing Secretary of 
Treasury: 
` 1. Has been compelled to raise money with’ 


distressing frequency and at steadily rising- 
costs. 

2. Serious financial straits (of the Treas- 
ury) have pused a mounting threat to over- 
all economic stability. 

_ 8. While the Nation remains as solvent as 
ever, debt-management policy has come 
perilously close to bankruptcy. 


Are these the “pieces of unfinished, 
business” the Times speaks about? I 
wonder if the editor of the Times þe- 
lieves the term “crisis” should not be 
used in referring to the debt-manage- 
ment situation until the Treasury con- 
cedes it has gone bankrupt, and is un- 
able to raise the necessary funds to in- 
sure the continued operations of the 
Government of the United States? 

I am not being facetious or frivolous: 
in making these remarks. For the state 
of our finances is in serious condition: 
after 5 years of debt-mismanagement, 
Alice-in-Wonderland monetary policy 
and giveaway fiscal policy. : 

Mr. Speaker, who has carried out these 

policies for the past 5 years? Has it 
been the Democrats or Republicans? 
Did the Democrats approve those policies: 
or did they protest and oppose them 
from their inception, warning they would 
lead directly to. the crisis we face today?. 
I ask these questions because the Times 
editorial insists that the Republican ad- 
ministration and the Secretary of 
Treasury are not to blame for the “prob=- 
lems” that exist today. 
- The Times editors assert they are the 
type of problems that “might be ex- 
pected to beset an administration that 
€1) inherited a huge public debt, con- 
sisting in the main of short term obliga- 
tions, and (2) has been compelled to do 
its refinancing for 2 years now under 
conditions of uninterrupted prosperity 
and tightening money rates.” 

To what lengths will a great news- 
paper go in order to shield a favored 
administration from just and well de- 
served criticism? In this instance, the 
Times appears to have been willing to- 
go as far as necessary, including gross 
misrepresentation of the facts. 
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Let us examine the excuse that the 
administration inherited a huge public 
debt composed mainly of short-term ob- 
ligations. Five years ago short term bills 
and certificates constituted only 25 per- 
cent of the total marketable debt. 
Today the proportion is close to 29 per- 
cent. : 

The plain truth is that this adminis- 
tration inherited a debt—which the 
Democrats had managed successfully 
for 7 postwar years—composed in the 
main of bonds and nonmarketable is- 
sues. Such issues constituted close to 
70 percent of the public debt on Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. Today the proportion is 
below 65 percent. The Times has re- 
peated Republican propaganda about 
inheriting a huge short-term debt for so 
long that it has come to believe it as 
gospel truth. The Republicans needed a 
good excuse to break the long-term in- 
terest rate and so they manufactured a 
myth about the need to refund the 
debt—to lengthen its maturity. This 
was the reason they gave for putting 
out the 344-percent 30-year bond in 
April 1953. The proof that the debt 
structure in 1952 corresponded to the 
needs of the economy and of investors 
generally lies in the fact that the Re- 
publicans have failed to lengthen its ma- 
turity in 5 years. The average maturity 
of the public debt today is shorter than 
when the Republicans inherited it 5 
years ago. 

Republican manipulation of the debt 
structure and of interest rates has 
caused some very serious shifts in the 
ownership of the debt, which has con- 
tributed to its instability. For exam- 
ple, one of the primary aims of the 
Democrats was to encourage as wide an 
ownership of the public debt as possible 
by striving to increase the amount of 
savings invested in series E and F bonds. 
The Democrats also tried to reduce the 
amount of the marketable debt so as to 
insulate debt-management operations 
from market fluctuations. 

After 5 years of Republican debt mis- 
management, here is what we find. 
United States savings bonds down from 
$57.9 billion outstanding December 31, 
1952, to $55.6 billion outstanding March 
31, 1957. And redemptions are continu- 
ing to outrun sales at a substantial 
rate. Total nonmarketable issues, in- 
cluding savings bonds as well as the in- 
vestment series bonds, down from $77.6 
billion on December 31, 1952, to $67.3 
billion on March 31, 1957. During this 
5-year period, the total amount of the 
public debt subject to the daily fluctu- 
ations of the money market was boosted 
from $148.6 billion on December 31, 1952, 
to $159.9 billion on March 31, 1957. 
INTEREST RATE INCREASES TO BANKS 24.3 TIMES 

GREATER THAN INCREASES ON TRUST FUNDS 

A closely kept secret about Republi- 
can debt management has been its ex- 
ploitation of the various trust funds— 
such as. the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund, the national serv- 
ice life insurance trust fund, and the 
other Government invested accounts. In 
the past 5. years, the Treasury has in- 
creased the number of special issues it 
gives these accounts, in exchange for the 
cash it uses for general expenses, from 
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$39.1 billion on December 31, 1952, to 
$45.6 billion on March 31, 1957. The 
interesting thing about this greater use 
of the trust fund money to invest in its 
own securities is that the Treasury is 
paying an average rate on these special 
issues of only 2.702 percent today com- 
pared with the average of 2,678 on De- 
cember 31, 1952, or an increase of only 
0.024 percent. In contrast, the Treasury 
has boosted the average interest rate it 
pays on marketable obligations from 
2.099 percent on December 31, 1952, to 
2,684 percent on March 31, 1957, or 0.585 
percent. In other words, it has increased 
the average interest rate paid to banks 
and other lenders 24.3 times greater than 
increase in the average rate paid on 
funds borrowed from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust account, from 
the veterans national service life in- 
surance trust fund, from the Govern- 
ment employees retirement funds, the 
railroad retirement account, and the 
unemployment trust fund. 

This is the way in which the debt- 
management operations of the Treasury 
under a Republican administration have 
discriminated against the millions of 
workers, farmers, veterans, civil service 
employees, and small, independent busi- 
nessmen who are the main beneficiaries 
of these trust funds. 

The Treasury has not hesitated to use 
this trust fund money to bail itself out 
of debt-management difficulties when it 
fund it necessary to do so. And in 
doing so, it has paid the trust funds far 
less of an increase in average interest 
rates than it found necessary to pay the 
bankers, the life insurance companies, 
and other lenders. i 

CREATION OF ARTIFICIALLY TIGHT MONEY 
s CONDITIONS 

-So much for excuse No. 1, Mr. Speaker. 
Now we come to the second excuse given 
by the Times for the Treasury’s prob- 
lems. We are told that the Treasury 
was “compelled” to do its refinancing 
under tight money conditions. My 
question is who “compelled” the Trea- 
sury to borrow under such conditions? 
The answer is that no one “compelled” 
it to do so. The truth is that from the 
start of 1953, Treasury debt manage- 
ment officials have had as their primary 
objective.the creation of artificially tight 
money conditions. This fact was reccg- 


nized by a New York Times writer, Mr. 


Joseph Loftus, who wrote in the Sunday 
New York Times, April 26, 1953: “There 
is no doubt that the Government is pay- 
ing more to hire its money than is nec- 
essary.” 

In a report issued May 18, 1953, en- 
titled “‘Refunding the Public Debt,” 
Dean G. Rowland Collins and Dr. Mar- 
cus Nadler of New York University’s In- 
stitute of International Finance, warned 
against the impact of Treasury refinanc- 
ing operations: 
` If mishandled, refunding could not only 
have a detrimental effect on business activ- 
ity but saddle the Nation for years to come 
with higher rates of interest and an in- 
creasing debt burden which may prove to 
be unwarranted, Lengthening of maturi- 
ties of outstanding Federal obligations does 
not appear to be a pressing problem. * * + 
There is no special urgency to reduce the 
volume of bank-held debt, since business 
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activity and the price structure have caught 
up with the supply of deposits created dur- 
ing the war (p. 15). 


The excuse that the Treasury was 
compelled to do its refinancing under 
tight money conditions is a specious 
one. The Treasury debt-management 
crisis results from a conscious policy 
pursued by the Treasury and at its be- 
hest the Federal Reserve, directed to- 


.ward markedly decreasing the liquidity 


position of the commercial banks and 
corporations who comprise an impor- 
tant part of the market for Government 
securities. 

The argument that the Treasury was 
compelled to do its refinancing at higher 
interest rates is refuted by the often re- 
peated statements of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that interest rates are still 
low by historical standards. Moreover, 
Secretary Humphrey has been one of 
the few Treasury Secretaries in our en- 
tire history who has stated publicly that 
he did not feel it was his duty to keep 
the interest rate on the public debt as 
low as possible to prevent loading the 
people of the country, their children and 
grandchildren, with a hugh and unnec- 
essary burden. Contrast the position of 
Secretary Humphrey with that of for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury William 
G. McAdoo. Charged with the enor- 
mous task of financing World War I, 
Mr. McAdoo later wrote: 

My decision to adhere to low rates on bond 
issues saved an immense sum to the people 
of the United States. I could not reconcile 
myself to the idea of loading them with a 
huge and unnecessary burden, although I 
knew it would make my task easier in sell- 
ing bonds (Crowded Years, Reminiscences 
of William-G. McAdoo, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1931, p. 381). 


Mr. Speaker, the problems of Secre- 
tary Humphrey were his creation. They 
were not foisted upon him by compul- 
sion or coercion. Nor did he inherit any 
problems from the preceding Demo- 
cratic administration as the Times edi- 
tors falsely maintain. 

Mr. Speaker, we come now to the fa- 
miliar excuse that the Treasury’s prob- 
lems have been due to the necessity of 
fighting all-out inflation. For 5 years, 
we have been told that the Republicans 
were going to prevent inflation and pre- 
serve the purchasing value of the dollar. 
The inflation excuse, like the myth of the 
huge short-term debt, was created by the 
Republicans to justify higher interest 
rates. When the Republicans took over 
in 1953, there was no threat of inflation. 
Prices on the average had been stable for 
nearly 2 years, from February 1951 to 
December 1952. It was only after the 
Republicans took office and began to re- 
Strict credit, boost interest rates and by 
their general economic policies encour- 
age the giant monopolies to boost their 
prices and profits that inflation started. 
Since 1952, there have not been any gen- 
eral inflationary pressures due to an 
overabundance of money and credit or 
an excess of purchasing power relative 
to the supply of goods. What we have 
had is a selective administered price type 
inflation. Giant monopolies have been 
charging all the traffic can bear. They 
have boosted their profits to record 
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levels. They have gone on a moderniza- 
tion and expansion spree, which has 
made them bigger and stronger, while 
their competitors have been made weak- 
er. They have gobbled up scores of 
smaller firms in the most extensive con- 
solidation and concentration movement 
since the 1890’s. This is what lies be- 
hind the post-1952 inflation. The capital 
‘spending binge of the giant monopolies 
has not been deterred in the slightest by 
the tight-money policy or high interest 
rates. 
MYTH THAT DEMOCRATS CAUSED INFLATION 


It is time to expose the myth that the 
Secretary of the Treasury sacrificed the 
needs of debt-management in the in- 
terest of curbing an inflation inherited 
from the Democrats. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Republican 
propaganda asserts that the American 
dollar was debased by Democratic cheap 
money policies and artificially low in- 
terest rates. But the facts show the fol- 
lowing. In the 12% peacetime years 
from 1932 to 1952, the years of so-called 
easy money and artificial low interest 
rates, the average yearly increase in the 
cost of living index amounted to 2 points. 
The increase this past year alone was 
4.6 points. So in the last year under the 
Republican high interest, tight-credit, 
anti-inflation policy, the cost of: living 
rose two and a half times faster than it 
had on the average during 1214 peace- 
time years of so-called cheap money and 
artificially reduced interest rates under 
the Democrats. 

That shows how phony is the charge 
of Democratic debasement of the value 
of the dollar through cheap money 
policies. The truth is, and the Republi- 
cans know it, that we could not wage 
World War II and the Korean war at 
the 1939 price level. To have done so 
would have required a capital levy large 
enough to wipe out the war-generated 
savings. If the Republicans wanted to 
confiscate over $150 billion worth of in- 
dividuals’ and business’ savings in order 
to maintain the prewar purchasing 
power of the dollar, why did they not 
say so? And what would have happened 
to our economy in 1946 without the $150 
billion increase in liquid asset holdings 
from 1939 to 1945. We now come to the 
final point in the Times’ editorial. This 
is the allegation that the increased bur- 
den of interest, which the Secretary of 
the Treasury has imposed on the Nation 
for years to come, is less than the added 
cost to Government would have been, if 
inflationary pressures had been left un- 
checked. ‘This is, first of all, a specious 
line of reasoning for it aSsumes that 
higher interest rates have prevented 
prices from increasing more than they 
would have done if the rates had not 
been raised. There is no proof for that 
proposition at all. On the contrary, all 
the evidence is against it. 

Now let us see what the extra interest 
cost has been. So far, the annual in- 
terest burden on the debt has risen $1.5 
billion over what it was in 1952. But if 
we were to refinance the debt at present 
rates, and the debt will have to be re- 
financed in less than 4 years, the extra 
annual interest cost would be $4.5 bil- 
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lion. In 1952, Government purchases 
of goods amounted to $21 billion. This 
excludes Federal civilian and military 
payrolls. Assuming no change in the 
kinds of goods purchased, how much 
would prices have had to rise since 1952 
to increase expenditures by $4.5 billion a 
year? The answer is 22 percent. In 
other words, the rise in the interest 
charge on our national debt since 1952, 
which will be at least $4.5 billion when 
the entire debt is finally rolled over, has 
been equivalent to a 22-percent increase 
in the average price of goods the Federal 
Government purchased in 1952. Does 
the New York Times really believe that 
if interest rates had been permitted to 
remain at 1952 levels prices would have 
risen 22 percent? The argument has 
been repeated over and over again, 
namely that the extra interest charges 
on the public debt offset billions, which 
would otherwise have had to be paid on 
account of price increases. It ignores 
the fact that we shall have to pay the 
higher interest rates for years to come— 
in some cases 30 to 40 years—while no 
one has yet maintained that prices of 
commodities will go up and stay there 
for 30 or 40 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to insert 
at this point in my remarks a summary 
table, which shows the composition of 
the public debt and the interest rates 
on the securities making up the public 
debt on December 31, 1952 and on 
March 31, 1957, 5 years and 3 months 
after Secretary Humphrey took over the 
management of the debt. 


Public debt outstanding 


[In billions] 
Dee. 31, 1952 Mar. 31, 1957 
Aver- 
Amount} age 
interest 
rate 
Marketable: Percent 
Bills aeda tissen $25.3 3. 261 
Certificates...... 19.4 3. 320 
Notes Sos nba 34.4 2. 380 
Potalc.. auch y AEN fe RN 
Bonds co2-sccee 80. 8 2. 482 
Total market 
SDi asana 159.9 2. 684 
Nonmarketable: 
United States 
savings bonds. BOE ta cece 
Treasury sav 
ings notes__._.- none }....... . 
Treasury bonds, 
investment 
Series. 54.026 cE AC a ae 
Depository 
bonds--.-.-..... te, SER as 
Totals (i7 AS D ASTONAR K 
Special issues 
(United States 
trust funds) -.....- 45.6 2. 702 


Source: U. S. Treasury Daily Statement and Treasury 
Bulletin. 

In conclusion, I would like to repeat 
what I have said many times before. 
The interest-rate policy of this admin- 
istration had only one objective and it 
was not to curb inflation. That objective 
was to increase the profits of lenders, the 
giant banks, insurance companies, and 
investment banking houses. This was 
not my view alone. On May 11, 1953, 
the day I submitted House Concurrent 
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Resolution 98 calling on the Federal Re- 
serve to support Government securities 
at par and stop the rise in interest rates, 
Mr. David Lawrence, the well-known 
political columnist, wrote as follows in 
the Washington Evening Star: 

At last, a lenders’ market. Higher interest 
rates finally reverse 20-year injustice to those 
who have money to lend for private gain. 


The article begins: 

Perhaps because the topic is a technical 
one, the most significant development in 
a quarter of a century has passed unnoticed 
by the general public. It is a fact that at 
last the wages of money have finally been 
awarded an increase * * *, The truth is, the 
step just taken emancipates * * * the lend- 
ers or savers from the bondage of cheap 
money. 


What Mr. Lawrence omitted to say in 
his column was that the object was not 
to release lenders or savers from the 
bondage of cheap money, but to put the 
people of the United States and their 
Government back in bondage to the 
money trust from which Franklin Roose- 
velt emancipated them. It was Franklin 
Roosevelt who moved the financial cap- 
ital of the United States from New York 
to Washington where it rightly belongs. 
It has been the Republicans who have 
placed us in the position where we are 
ruled by the New York bankers again. 
Will we once again have to witness the 
spectacle of a President of the United 
States forced to come to terms with the 
Money Trust in order to keep the Nation 
solvent? This happened before under 
Republican administrations. Will it 
happen again? 


FEDERAL FLOOD INDEMNITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. SADLAK] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of the House know we chall have þe- 
fore us shortly the conference report on 
the third supplemental appropriation 
bill. Some of the items in this bill are 
in dispute between the House and Sen- 
ate conferees. There is one item of great 
importance to all of us and that is $14 
million needed to start the Government’s 
flood-insurance program. The Con- 
gress established this program last year 
with the enactment of the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act which the President 
signed into law on August 7, 1956. 

The House rejected this necessary $14 
million by a teller vote of 127 to 97. The 
Senate restored the item. 

Now I want to go into great detail 
about a section of this law—the fiood- 
zoning provisions—because there have 
been implications made here that this 
whole program is a bit of Government 
paternalism and that by starting it with 
$14 million we are about to go on a one-, 
two-, or three-billion-dollar handout 
spree. 

I have read the hearings and debates 
on this subject and I did not see any- 
where a detailed account of the flood- 
zoning provisions—which, if we will 
study them, will show that this is a busi- 
nesslike program with many built-in 
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protections against excessive losses to 
the Government. 

I should like at this point to quote 
verbatim from the provisions in the 
statute covering flood zoning: 

Section 12 (b) of Public Law 1016 
reads as follows: 

No insurance or reinsurance shall be issued 
under the provisions of this act on any prop- 
erty declared by a duly constituted State or 
local zoning authority, or other authorized 
public body, to be in violation of State or 
local flood zoning laws. 


Section 12 (c) of the statute reads as 
follows: 

After June 30, 1958, no insurance or rein- 
surance shall be issued under the provisions 
of this act in any geographical location un- 
less an appropriate public body shall have 
adopted and shall keep in effect such flood 
zoning restrictions, if any, as may be deemed 
necessary by the Administrator to reduce, 
within practicable limits, damages from 
flood in such location. 


As if these protective provisions were 
not enough, the Congress inserted sec- 
tion 9 which reads: 

The Administrator may from time to time 
issue appropriate regulations regarding the 
classification, limitation, and rejection of 
risks assumed by him under authority of this 
act. 


Note that word “rejection” in this sec- 
tion of the statute. The Administrator 
is authorized to reject applications for 
this flood insurance and this will be done 
where operating experience reveals that 
the Government would be running too 
great a risk in issuing policies. 

Most of our States, including my own 
State of Connecticut, have long recog- 
nized the benefits of planning and zon- 
ing as a means of providing for the or- 
derly development of the country. The 
Federal Flood Insurance Act supports 
existing zoning ordinances by denying 
flood insurance to properties in violation 
of existing ordinances. This provision 
can be of great benefit to States and lo- 
calities. © 

The application of zoning to future 
developments in the flood plains of the 
rivers of this country introduces a new 
concept in our program to minimize the 
disastrous effects of floods. 

Whereas, we have tried in the past to 
keep water away from man by construct- 
ing flood-control works, the Congress in 
the flood insurance act has determined 
to keep man away from water by flood 
plain zoning, thus flood insurance will 
work, hand in glove, with present and 
future flood control and preventive 
measures. 

In short, flood insurance will only be 
available in areas subject to periodic 
flooding where the type and location of 
improvements have been restricted by 
zoning and the potential flood losses 
thereby reduced. In such circumstances, 
flood insurance rates can be kept rela- 
tively low. 

New England is deeply interested in 
the Federal fiood indemnity program 
because it will afford a new and much 
needed tool with which to accomplish a 
reduction in flood damage. 

This region is organized for flood con- 
trol and flood prevention. Public and 
private groups have joined with various 
agencies of the Federal Government to 
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provide for better utilization of water re- 
sources and prevention of damaging 
floods through the construction of dams 
and reservoirs. They are prepared to 
assume responsibility for flood zoning in 
highly exposed areas as an important 
part of their comprehensive programs. 

Under an Interstate Compact, the 
States of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and Connecticut have 
organized the Connecticut River Control 
Commission whose duty is to sponsor 
flood-control measures in this great river 
valley. 

Similar Commissions may be set up 
under additional compacts for the 
Thames River which runs through 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and the Merrimac River in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

There is also a Connecticut River 
Watershed Council, a semiprivate group 
which is promoting flood prevention in 
the Connecticut Valley. The chairman 
of this group is the distinguished editor 
of the Hartford Times, Hartford, Conn., 
Mr. Ward Duffy. 

An outgrowth of the New York and 
New England Interagency Committee on 
Water Resources is the New England Re- 
sources Committee headed by Walter 
White of New Hampshire. This group 
comprises representatives of the 6 New 
England States and 7 Federal agencies, 
all concerned with conservation and 
proper utilization of water resources in 
the New England region. 

-~ All these agencies and groups hope to 

be able to cooperate with the Federal 
Flood Indemnity Administration in its 
efforts to reduce flood damage through 
proper flood plain zoning. The respon- 
sibility for such zoning, however, rests 
primarily with State and local govern- 
ments. The FFIA cannot zone the coun- 
try by Federal mandate; but it can 
greatly strengthen the efforts of State 
and local governments in zoning for þet- 
ter land use, restriction of subdivision 
development and prevention of stream 
encroachment. 

As I understand it, flood insurance will 
be written everywhere throughout the 
country until June 30, 1958. After that 
date, the Commissioner of the Flood 
Indemnity Administration may require 
State and local governments to adopt 
flood zoning restrictions as a condition 
precedent to the underwriting of flood 
insurance. 

The New England States are not alone 
among the various States in seeking to 
cooperate with the Federal Flood Indem- 
nity Administration, in this new effort to 
keep man away from water. 

Through the Council of State Govern- 
ments close liaison has been established 
by the Federal Flood Indemnity Admin- 
istration with State officials concerned 
with State participation in the insur- 
ance program. Many of the States, it is 
reported, are taking steps to accomplish 
flood zoning in collaboration with the 
Federal Government. The whole coun- 
try is greatly disturbed over the terrible 
losses just recently sustained in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Oregon, 
Washington, Hawaii, Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Idaho, Missouri, and Arkan- 
sas. 
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Damage in these States has been so 
severe that the flooded areas have been 
declared disaster areas for purposes of 
Federal relief. 

Looking at the record of flood damage 
over the years, it will be seen that 80 
percent of the land area of the country 
is subject to periodic floods. 

If we can reduce and minimize the 
losses suffered by our people through 
zoning, we have an added reason for in- 
vesting public funds in the Federal flood 
indemnity program. 

You have heard it said in responsible 
quarters that the flood-insurance pro- 
gram will launch the Government on 
another billion dollar spending binge. 
This is strictly impossible. 

It is true that we have authorized the 
Flood Indemnity Administration to un- 
derwrite $3 billion of insurance, but that 
sum is not the measure of the Govern- 
ment’s liability. 

Anyone familiar with property insur- 
ance will know that the total face 
amount of the policies in force is not 
important. The losses under these poli- 
cies are the prime consideration. 

My belief is that the Government’s 
losses cannot be excessive simply be- 
cause of the built-in protection afforded 
by the zoning and other provisions in the 
statute, and safeguards which have been 
incorporated into the program. 

Conscientious, sound administration 
of this law will not only prevent large 
losses by the Government, but will go 
far toward reducing the enormous po- 
tential damage to property subject to 
recurrent floods. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest hope 
that when this third supplemental re- 
quest for $14 million comes before the 
House that favorable action will be taken 
and I recommend this to you. 


URSULINE ORDER AT SPRINGFIELD, 
“ILL, CELEBRATES 100TH ANNI- 
_ VERSARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mack] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
during the summer of 1857, five nuns of 
the Ursuline Order arrived in Spring- 
field, Ill, and established the Con- 
vent of St. Joseph, which has continued 
for 100 years as a center of religious 
training and culture in Central Illinois. 

Mother Mary Joseph Woulfe, the four 
nuns who came with her to Springfield, 
and the many who followed over the 
century have given unstintingly of their 
energies, teaching children of all races 
and creeds. 

During the senile school year of 1956- 
57, Ursuline nuns taught more than 3,700 
persons in Springfield. These included 
students of Springfield Junior College, 
founded by the Ursulines in 1929 and 
today one of Illinois’ leading coeduca- 
tional institutions of higher learning. 

The Ursulines of Springfield also con- 
duct the Ursuline Academy, a girls’ high 
school; the Blessed Sacrament, St. Jo- 
seph and St. Aloysius elementary schools; 
and an adult educational center at 
Springfield Junior College. 
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Thus, it is with great pride that I 
congratulate Reverend Mother Ernes- 
tine, O. S. U., the present superior and 
president of Springfield Junior College, 
and take this opportunity to inform the 
House of the Ursulines’ century of 
achievement in Springfield. 

When Mother Mary Joseph Woulfe ar- 
rived in Springfield on Friday, August 
21, 1857, she was accompanied by Mother 
DeSales and Sisters Agatha, Veronica, 
and Martha. Mother Joseph Woulfe was 
a native of County Cork in Ireland. She 
made her profession as an Ursuline Sis- 
ter in Charleston, S. C. She was super- 
intendent of Assumption Ursuline Con- 
vent in Cincinnati, Ohio, for 7 years and 
then was transferred to St. Martin’s Con- 
vent, Brown County, Ohio. With the 
permission of Archbishop J. B. Purcell, 
of Cincinnati, and at the request of Rt. 
Rev. H. D. Junkee, first bishop of Alton, 
Ill., diocese, which later became the dio- 
cese of Springfield, Mother Joseph 
Woulfe was named superior of the group 
of Ursulines that established the convent 
in Springfield. Her companions also 
were from Brown County, Ohio. Later 
Mother Charles Maloney, of Charleston, 
S. C., joined the founding group. 

Without a single piece of furniture, the 
Ursulines first settled in Springfield in 
an old dwelling called the Farnsworth 
house. With some assistance from the 
bishop and through the kindness of the 
people, they opened their first school 
within 17 days of their arrival. It was 
attended by both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. 

In 1867, 10 years after their arrival in 
Springfield, the Ursulines opened a new 
academy and monastery. The quality 
of their teaching was now recognized 
over a wide area, and many boarders 
and day students were enrolled in their 
school. 

Through the years many additions 
were made to the original buildings, be- 
ginning with a chapel in 1895, comple- 
tion of the monastery building in 1901, 
and an auditorium known as St. Ursula’s 
Hall, dedicated in 1909. Junior college 
classes were started in the old Brinker- 
hoff home in 1929. Mother Barbara Kla- 
holt, of Springfield, was then superior 
of the Springfield Ursulines and the first 
president of the junior college. Ground 
for the present junior college building 
was broken on February 7, 1930, and the 
structure was ready for occupancy the 
following September. With the permis- 
sion of the Very Reverend Mother St. 
Jean Martin, prioress general, the col- 
lege classes were opened to men as well 
as to women. 

In 1941, a signal honor was bestowed 
upon Mother Mary Joseph Woulfe by 
Delta Kappa Gamma, National Organi- 
zation of Women Educators. Each year 
this group honors an outstanding pio- 
neer educator from each State. Mother 
Mary Joseph Woulfe was chosen to rep- 
resent Illinois for 1941 because of her 
foresight in the field of education, for 
her excellent work in developing and en- 
couraging the parochial school idea, and 
for the fact that she established the first 
school of music in the vicinity. 

Throughout the years the Ursulines of 
Springfield have ever tried to maintain 
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and to uphold the high standards of 
teaching the ideals of true religious life, 
and the progressive foresight which is 
the inheritance bequeathed them by 
Rev. Mother Mary Joseph Woulfe and 
her capable courageous group of co- 
foundresses. 


FARMING IS THE NATURAL AND 
GOOD LIFE 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, our Re- 
public was born in what has come to be 
known as the Age of Enlightenment. 
During this period of time intelligent 
people discarded the traditional ways of 
the feudal period which were accepted 
generally as eternally right, natural, and 
not subject to improvement, and in its 
place substituted reason to show us bet- 
ter ways. An aggressive search for bet- 
ter ways started and continues to this 
good day. 

New methods of cultivation were de- 
veloped in agriculture. Our love and 
concern for the soil, its use, conserva- 
tion, and nature was born during this 
period. Two of our early leaders, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, were among those 
who put aside traditional prejudices and 
tackled agricultural problems scientif- 
ically. Jefferson said that “those who 
labor in the earth are the chosen people 
of God.” 

Farming was man’s fundamental pur- 
suit and it was the natural and good life. 
Our early farmer came from a working 
class of people in Europe and early fron- 
tier life helped to develop a democratic 
spirit and pride in the virtues of indus- 
try, thrift, and labor which is present to- 
day on our American farm. 

Our forefathers knew that agricul- 
ture must prosper if our new Nation 
was to prosper. A move started in the 
Second Continental Congress to set up 
a Department of Agriculture where prob- 
lems confronting our farmers could 
be studied and properly researched. In 
1776 two resolutions recommending aid 
to agriculture were adopted. One of the 
resolutions contained a clause, which 
was later stricken, proposing the estab- 
lishment of a standing committee of 
Congress to correspond and assist the 
agricultural societies which were to be 
set up in each of the Colonies. George 
Washington 2 decades later, in his last 
annual message to Congress advocated 
the establishment of a board of agricul- 
ture to collect and diffuse information. 
A House committee favorably reported a 
bill but it never came to a vote. In 
1817 a bill was prepared and submitted 
to the Committee of the Whole estab- 
lishing a national board of agriculture. 
Again no further action was taken. 

Consuls and naval officers abroad 
continued to follow the example set by 
Benjamin Franklin in sending home 
seeds and improved breeds of domestic 
animals. John Quincy Adams recog- 
nized this practice by instructing all 
United States consuls to forward rare 
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plants and seeds to Washington. During 
the Adams administration a botanical 
garden was set up and a committee on 
agriculture was established in the Sen- 
ate. The House created its committee 
5 years before this in 1820. 

In 1836 our Commissioner of Patents 
on his own initiative distributed seeds 
obtained from abroad to our farmers. 
In 1839 Congress appropriated $1,000 for 
the threefold purpose of collecting ag- 
ricultural statistics, conducting agricul- 
tural investigations, and distributing 
seeds. This money provided for the es- 
tablishment of an Agriculture Division 
in the Patent Office. 

In the year 1860, after nearly a cen- 
tury of discussion the ground was laid 
for the establishment of an executive 
department of agriculture. A bill cre- 
ating the United States Department of 
Agriculture became a law on May 15, 
1862. Our land-grant college bill passed 
during the same year—July 2, 1862. 
Here we have the most significant legis- 
lation for agricultural education in the 
United States. This law provided that 
a State might receive 30,000 acres of the 
public lands within its borders for each 
Representative and Senator it had in the 
Congress. The proceeds derived from 
the sale of the land was to be invested 
and the income used to create and main- 
tain colleges. 

Our first experiment station was 
erected in 1875 at Wesleyan University 
in Middletown, Conn. After 1880 a 
number of State agricultural colleges 
established. stations. 

The next milestone along the way was 
the establishment of our Extension 
Service. This Service is a cooperative 
undertaking by the Federal, State, and 
local governments. The Smith-Lever 
Act passed by Congress in 1914 provided 
for our Extension Service. Our exten- 
sion work is conducted today in over 
3,000 counties in our country by our 
county and home demonstration agents. 

After its establishment the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was looked upon 
primarily as an agricultural research 
agency. ‘Today it has other functions 
which have grown enormously in recent 
years. Our State experiment: stations 
have also grown steadily along with col- 
lege teaching and extension in the land- 
grant colleges. Our Department of 
Agriculture today directs its research to 
the solution of problems of regional or 
national significance. Many of the same 
problems are handled by the State ex- 
periment stations—especially those re- 
lating to local conditions. 

Our research has brought about 
abundance. Our experiment stations 
and Extension Service have many 
achievements to their credit. Production 
and demand can be brought together by 
the full cooperation of our agricultural 
research service, experiment stations and 
Extension Service. Development of new 
uses for our agricultural commodities, 
new markets, new crops and greater 
emphasis on animal agriculture will 
solve our surplus problem and bring to- 
gether production and demand. 

The results of our research and con- 
trol achievements must be carried di- 
rectly to the farmer in order to be prop- 
erly utilized. Our farm family must 
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have the facts. This mission is assigned 
in the main to our county and home 
demonstration agents. These men and 
women are responsible for carrying 
sound information directly to our farm 
people. This dedicated group of men 
and women are properly recognized as 
leaders in agriculture in their communi- 
ties. I might say at this point Mr. 
Speaker, that our county and home dem- 
onstration agents are not adequately 
paid and in order to keep these people 
in extension work it is imperative that 
the Federal, State and county officials 
raise salaries immediately. 

It is impossible to measure adequately 
the benefits -derived from the service 
rendered by our county and home dem- 
onstration agents. My home State of 
Kentucky is served by well trained, 
qualified, dedicated county and home 
demonstration agents. The Second Dis- 
trict of Kentucky is one of the large 
agricultural districts of the State. We 
have strong agricultural organizations 
in each of the 15 counties. Outstand- 
ing farmers with well cultivated farms 
prevail throughout my district. 

Intelligent, energetic young men and 
women in the Second District of Ken- 
tucky belong to the different organiza- 
tions for young people—Future Farmers 
of America, Future Homemakers of 
America, and 4-H Clubs. For a great 
number of years these young men and 
women have received awards for their 
many accomplishments. 

We have in my district this year a 
group of young people of whom we may 
all be proud. Young people who are the 
recipients of benefits gained from our 
Department of Agriculture, agricultural 
research, marketing, experiment sta- 
tions, and Extension Service. The en- 
couragement of families, county and 
home demonstration agents, and friends, 
combined with their own ability, energy, 
and ambition have resulted in their 
winning many of the top honors and 
offices in the 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers 
of America, and Future Homemakers of 
America. Helen Stinnett of Hopkins 
County and Harold Smith from my home 
county of Warren are 2 of the 4 holders 
of this year’s top awards in 4-H Club 
work in Kentucky. Myra Tobin of 
Breckinridge County was elected presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Future Home- 
makers of America. Barbara Landrum 
of Simpson County was elected first vice 
president, Alice Hayes of Warren County 
was elected parliamentarian, and Vir- 
ginia Below of Union County was elected 
reporter. Two hundred dollar scholar- 
ships for home economic studies were 
awarded Romanca Oliphant, Allen 
County, and Dorothy Joiner of Union 
County. Miss Tobin was named a can- 
didate for National FHA vice president 
and the alternate was Pixie Priest of 
Ohio County. 

Billy Joe Mitchell of Smiths Grove in 
my home county of Warren was named 
1957 Kentucky Star Farmer by the Ken- 
tucky Future Farmers of America. 
Larry F. Parrish, of Henderson County 
was district winner for the Green River 

district. 

-~ It is good to know that with the de- 
velopment of such fine, intelligent and 
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well instructed young people the future 
farmers and homemakers of my district 
will not lack the right sort of leadership 
and knowledge. These young people 
have answered a challenge and I predict 
that answering challenges will become a 
habit with them. 

Mr. Speaker, farm life has been deeply 
affected by present day agricultural 
problems. Changing conditions demand 
constant experimentation, more re- 
search, new crops, new markets and more 
extension service. We have come a long 
way in agriculture, and our love and con- 
cern for the soil, its use, conservation and 
nature will continue on into the future. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. LeCompte (at the request of Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM of Iowa) for an indefinite 
period, on account of illness. 

Mr. Barley, for 2 weeks, on account of 
official business, attending ILO Confer- 
ence at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin) for 1 week, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr, May (at the request of Mr. Hos- 
MER) for Monday and Tuesday, June 10 
and 11, 1957, on account of illness in his 
immediate family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 20 minutes today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SADLAK, for 20 minutes on today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes on today. 

Mr. Mack of Illinois, for 5 minutes on 
today. 

Mr. CRAMER (at the request of Mr. 
BALDWIN), for 45 minutes on tomorrow. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. LANKFORD. 

Mrs. KEE. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and to include com- 
mencement address of the Vice President 
at Michigan State University, and addi- 
tional extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ropino (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Fioop (at the request of Mr. CEL- 
LER). 

Mr. Keratine, his remarks made in 
Committee of the Whole today and 
which he will make in Committee of the 
Whole in consideration of the bil! under 
the 5-minute rule, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. BARRETT. 

Mr. RODINO, 
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Mr. GRIFFIN (at the request of Mr. 
BaLpwin) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HASKELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 11, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


938. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for the readi- 
ness of industrial capacity for defense pro- 
duction or mobilization reserve purposes”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

939. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to extend the author- 
ity for the enlistment of aliens in the Regu- 
lar Army, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

940. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, relative to the proposed trans- 
fer by the Department of the Navy of the 
obsolete cruiser Olympia to the Cruise 
Olympia Association, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion incorporated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 7308; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

941. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, transmitting the 
annual report of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board for the year ending December 
81, 1956, pursuant to section 17 (b) of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

942. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, relative to reporting the pay- 
ment of £2,949.6.3 to the City Line, Ltd., 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow C.2., Scotland, 
in full settlement of a claim for damage to 
the steamship City of Karachi, pursuant to 
title 14, United States Code, section 646 (b); 


‘to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


943. A letter from the Chief of Legislative 
Liaison, Department of the Navy, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to establish the Office of the Deputy 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. Part 2, minority views on 
H. R. 5886. A bill to readjust postal rates 
and to establish a Congressional policy for 
the determination of postal rates, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 524). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7536. A bill to amend the act 
of January 12, 1951, as amended, to con- 
tinue in effect the provisions of title II of 
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the First War Powers Act, 1941; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 544). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 3940. A bill to grant 
certain lands to the ‘Territory of Alaska; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 545). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4635. A bill to pro- 
vide for settlement and entry of public lands 
in Alaska containing coal, oil, or gas under 
section 10 of the act of May 14, 1898, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
546). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4830. A bill to au- 
thorize revision of. the tribal roll of the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, North 
Carolina, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 547). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 8018. A bill to amend section 27 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as amended 
(46 U. S. C. 883); to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 8019. A bill to extend the coverage of 
military service under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system to include 
inactive duty training; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8020. A bill to amend section 11 of 
the act of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 197, ch. 
207); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 8021. A bill to amend the act of 
August 5, 1955, authorizing the construc- 
tion of two surveying ships for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of Com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: . 

H. R. 8022. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide, in the case 
of professional athletes, an income tax de- 
duction for depletion of physical resources; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8023. A bill to make the antitrust 
laws applicable to certain aspects of desig- 
nated professional team sports; to the Com- 
mitte? on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 8024. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the wife 
or widow of an insured individual shall be 
deemed to have been living with him, at the 
time required for entitlement to benefits, if 
at such time they were separated without 
fault on her part; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 8025. A bill to amend the act of 
September 26, 1950, to extend the Tehama- 
Colusa conduit to Yolo County, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H. R. 8026. A bill to continue availability 
of funds for surveys and planning under 
title VI of the Public Health Service Act; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 8027. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 8028. A bill to transfer to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration the airport 
revenue bonds issued by the city of Elkins, 
W. Va., and presently held by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHER: 

H. R. 8029. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of claims for supplies and services fur- 
nished the irregular or guerrilla forces of 
the former Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines during World War II; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. R. 8030. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect 
to acreage history; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 8031. A bill to permit farmers in 
areas affected by excessive rainfall and 
flooded conditions to include acreage in the 
acreage reserve program up to July 15, 
1957; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 8032. A bill to provide that in 1957 
farmers in areas adversely affected by exces- 
sive rainfall and flooded conditions may 
plant their unused cotton-acreage allotments 
to rice; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 8033. A bill to permit farmers in areas 
affected by excessive rainfall and flooded 
conditions to include acreage in the acre- 
age-reserve program up to July 15, 1957; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 8034. A bill to repeal the tax of 20 
percent of all amounts paid for admission, 
refreshment, service, or merchandise at any 
roof garden, cabaret, or other similar place; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 8035. A bill to amend the North Pa- 
cific Fisheries Act of 1954; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. J. Res. 355. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to abolishing personal 
income, estate, and gift taxes, and prohibit- 
ing the United States Government from en- 
gaging in business in competition with its 
citizens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. Con. Res. 181. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring congressional recognition of the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum 
to be located at Oklahoma City, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H. Con. Res. 182. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring congressional recognition of the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum 
to be located at Oklahoma City, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. Con. Res. 183. Concurrent resolution for 
the establishment of the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame and Museum; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H. Con. Res. 184. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring congressional recognition of the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum 
to be located at Oklahoma City, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. Con. Res. 185. Concurrent resolution for 
the establishment of the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame and Museum; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 186. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring congressional recognition of the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum 
to be located at Oklahoma City, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res. 277. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the trial of Army Sp3c William S. 
Girard by a Japanese court; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the Federal budget; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. - 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the extension of the Folsom South 
Canal within the counties of Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, State of California; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the proclamation of Senior Citi- 
zens Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation concerning unjustified 
price increases of crude oil and refined petro- 
leum products; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to joining in taking appropriate steps 
for submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment which clearly and unequivocally de- 
fines State rights as understood by our fore- 
fathers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 8036. A bill for the relief of Frances 

Monteleone; to the Committee on the Judi- 


~ciary. 


H.R. 8037. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helga E. Findenig Brackner; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. R. 8038. A bill for the relief of Margie 
C. Stewart; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8039. A bill for the relief of Edward 
L. Munroe; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 8040. A bill for the relief of Hugh 
Man-bok Wong and Lucy Lee Wong; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.8041. A bill for the relief of Edmund 
Yick Ming Chan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. R. 8042. A bill for the relief of Domingos 

Jose Barreto; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H.R. 8043. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
C. Conder; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 8044. A bill for the relief of Rocco 
and Emanuele Interlice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 8045. A bill for the relief of Santina 
Hella Reichardt Spaulding; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. R. 8046. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
A. Bazan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
f By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 8047. A bill for the relief of Hassen 
Berri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 8048. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Billie Reed Holt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 8049. A bill for the relief of Eventhia 
K. Perdaris; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 8050. A bill for the relief of Kiyohito 

Tsutsui; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

269. By Mr. PATMAN: Resolution of the 
Red Henderson Post, No. 483, the American 
Legion, Inc., Cooper, Tex., strongly opposing 
the trial of any United States servicemen 
accused of any felony or misdemeanor by for- 
eign courts; favoring the trial of such young 
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men only by United States military or civil 
courts; and urging Congress to make a com- 
plete restudy of all treaties of this country 
which by their terms make our boys who 
enter the service of their country subject to 
trial and punishment by foreign courts; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

270. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
faithful navigator, Long Island General As- 
sembly, Knights of Columbus, Woodside, 
N. Y., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to reaffirming support 
of legislation which would restore the pro- 
tection of our Federal Constitution to the 
fundamental rights of United States citizens 
serving abroad as members of our Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

271. Also, petition of the national com- 
mander, American Defenders of Bataan and 
Corregidor, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to requesting passage of the bill 
H. R. 4742; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

272. Also, petition of Eva I. Lucas, Houston, 
Tex., requesting a congressional investigation 
of the Food and Drug Administration to cor- 
rect abuses and restrain this branch of 
Government from trying to destroy the Hox- 
sey treatment for cancer; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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278. Also, petition of A. L. Puddy, Houston, 
Tex., requesting a congressional investiga- 
tion of the Food and Drug Administration 
to correct abuses and restrain this branch 
of government from trying to destroy the 
Hoxsey treatment for cancer; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

274. Also, petition of the commander, the 
American Legion, Department of Alaska, 
Juneau, Alaska, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to urging 
that statehood be granted to Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

275. Also, petition of the executive direc- 
tor, the American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to recom- 
mending enactment of a statute creating in 
the Executive Office of the President the po- 
sition of Federal Coordinator of Public 
Works Planning; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

276. Also, petition of the president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Honolulu, Honolulu, 
T. H., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to requesting approval 
and ratification of the provisions of section 
I of joint resolution 32, Session Laws of Ha- 
waii 1957, by the adoption of a bill in sub- 
stantially the form included in said joint 
resolution; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Hon. Theodore Francis Green, 
of Rhode Island, at Brown University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an address 
which I gave at the under-the-elms ex- 
ercises at Brown University on Friday, 
May 31, 1957. 

This address, entitled “A Sense of Bal- 
ance,” I believe may be of interest to the 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

A SENSE OF BALANCE 


(Address of United States Senator THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN at the Under the Elms ex- 
ercises, Brown University, Providence, 
R. I., May 31, 1957) 

It means a great deal to me, a great deal 
more than I can easily express, to meet with 
you Under the Elms today. 

I first saw these trees, at least most of 
them, when I was a little boy. I have seen 
them year after year ever since—excepting 
2 years when I was a student in Germany. 
The most memorable occasion for me, under 
these elms, was in 1887—just 70 years ago— 
when I graduated and bade them “goodby” 
and read them a farewell poem. You see it 
took a long while for them to recover from 
that shock—but I am grateful for their ul- 
timate forgiveness. 

Most of these stately elms have stood here 
for a long time, in cold and in heat, in dry 
seasons and wet, in wartime and peace, 
quietly pursuing the business of being elm 
trees, undisturbed, so far as we can observe, 


by recurrent crops of frightened freshmen 
and solemn seniors hurrying by, or by the 
great and fundamental changes which have 
taken place in this world since they were 
seedlings. 

We humans can learn from all of nature. 
We can learn from these trees. The secret 
of much usefulness and success, of good 
health and a tranquil mind, lies in this ca- 
pacity to go quietly ahead with the business 
of existence, undisturbed and undismayed 
by passing stress and turmoil. Yet, such is 
the balance in nature that we cannot be 
wholly insulated from our surroundings, any 
more than a tree can be. In dry country a 
tree will send its roots far down, search- 
ing for water. It is well known that a sap- 
ling will push its way through cracked rock 
in order to survive. A tree in dense forest 
will become tall, reaching upward toward 
the light. 

If it is the part of tranquillity to be prop- 
erly unconcerned with the world around us, 
it is the part of survival to be properly con- 
cerned. It is this balance we must culti- 
vate, and it is of this balance I wish to speak 
today, particularly as it relates to matters 
of American foreign policy, which has grad- 
ually become my chief concern as a United 
States Senator in Washington. 

There are certain areas of this country 
which question whether foreign policy should 
ever have been invented in the first place. 
I am happy to say that the record shows 
that Brown University is by no means such a 
place. During my undergraduate years 
here and later, here and abroad, I became in- 
creasingly impressed by the contribution my 
alma mater has made to this subject which 
has become probably the most important 
subject our Government has to deal with. 
Let me give you some of the highlights. 

William Learned Marcy, Brown class of 
1808, had his first taste of foreign affairs 
when he led an attack which captured a 
Canadian outpost in the War of 1812. Ap- 
parently this whetted his interest in matters 
beyond our borders, for in 1853 he became 
United States Secretary of State, and greatly 
distinguished himself by the handling of 
important and delicate matters, including 


the Gadsden Treaty of 1853 with Mexico, and 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 with Great 
Britain. 

Richard Olney, who received his degree 
from Brown in 1856, served as United States 
Secretary of State from 1895 until 1897. He 
induced the British government to submit to 
arbitration its dispute with Venezuela over 
the boundary between Venezuela and British 
Guiana, and wrote a remarkable official note, 
sustaining the right of the United States to 
interfere, and giving a wide interpretation 
to the Monroe Doctrine. 

John Hay, of the class of 1858, after serv- 
ing as private secretary to President Lincoln, 
was given posts as a diplomat in Paris, Vienna 
and Madrid, later became Assistant Secretary 
of State, then Ambassador to Great Britian, 
and finally served as United States Secre- 
tary of State from 1898 until his death in 
1905. Among his services were the signing 
of the first Hague Conference Treaty for 
World Conciliation, negotiating the original 
treaty for the Panama Canal, and assisting 
with the settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
War. John Hay, by the way, was the author 
of his class poem, which was considered 
quite above the average. You see, a class 
poet may go far. I hope today’s may do so. 

Charles Evans Hughes, class of 1881, was 
Secretary of State from 1921 until 1925. He 
negotiated more than 50 treaties, presided 
over the Washington Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament, was chairman of the 
United States Delegation to the Sixth Pan 
American Conference in 1928, and was a 
judge of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice from 1928 until 1930, when he 
was named Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

This is a good record for Brunonians, but 
it is by no means the end of the story. 
Secretary of State Dulles informs me that at 
last count there were 28 Brunonias on present 
active service with the State Department, 
including John Joseph Muccio, Class of 1921, 
formerly Special Representative of the Presi- 
dent to the Republic of Korea, winner of the 
Distinguished Service Award, and now Am- 
bassador to Iceland. 
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Over the past 3 years, Mr. Dulles tells me 
also, that Brunonians have won appoint- 
ments to the Foreign Service at the rate of 
two a year. I feel confident that this in- 
terest and this service will continue. 

No account of the contributions of Brown 
to foreign affairs would be complete without 
a mention of our former President, Dr. Wris- 
ton. ‘There is no need for me to enumerate 
his achievements before this audience. You 
know them well. You know that his courage, 
his breadth of outlook, his progressive spirit, 
his ability to command confidence and re- 
spect have been given unstintingly to the Na- 
tion and the world, as well as to this univer- 
sity, which cordially returns the devotion he 
has bestowed upon it. 

Dr. Wriston’s central achievement here at 
Brown was, I believe, to strengthen in all its 
aspects the tradition of liberal learning. One 
of the chief products of this learning is the 
balance of which I have spoken, the inner 
guide that distinguishes an educated, civi- 
lized man; that gives him the capacity to 
thread his way among dangers and difficul- 
ties and to chart a course of honor and safety 
through unknown waters. I hope that some 
of you here today may follow the same path 
trodden by our fellow Brunonians, some of 
whom I have mentioned. 

Let me review with you a few of the ways 
in which our foreign policy today must 
achieve a vital balance. We must, first of all, 
know to what extent we must be involved, 
and to what exetent we should be involved, 
in the destinies of other nations. If our own 
survival depends upon the survival of certain 
other lands, and if they in turn must have 
our help in order to survive, then the most 
elemental self-interest, if nothing else, de- 
mands that we do what is required, and not 
less than is required, to insure their survival 
and strength. There is little room for hair- 
splitting here. 

But, the fact that we must necessarily co- 
operate with other peoples does not give us 
license to run their lives for them, nor to 
squander our substance in doing things for 
them they should be doing for themselves. 
There is a balance between too much and too 
little, and we must seek that balance. 

In the second place we must make it clear 
to ourselves, and to the world, not only to 
what extent we are involved, but also why we 
are involved in these matters in lands far 
away. Our legitimate interest in surviving 
causes us to help others to survive. We have 
also a legitimate interest in prospering, which 
causes us to desire that others be prosperous 
also. These things are related. 

We have interests, and we also have obliga- 
tions. We have obligations to abide by the 
terms of the promises we make, the treaties 
we sign, the rules and customs of interna- 
tional law, the Charter of the United Nations. 
We have obligations to live up to the heri- 
tage of freedom, which breathes from the 
traditions, from the monuments, from the 
very lands around us here. We must remain 
true to the religious faith upon which our 
freedom is founded. We must be true to our 
very humanity, which we share with other 
humans, whatever their race or station. 

Our honor as well as our survival hang 
upon maintaining a proper balance, between 
our legitimate interests and our inescapable 
obligations. Upon that proper balance de- 
pends not only our peace of mind, but also 
peace among the nations. 

So, clear thinking is needed about why and 
to what extent we must become involved 
in the affairs of the rest of the world. But, 
Knowing why we do a thing, and knowing 
how much of it to do, still leaves us with the 
most troublesome problem of all—how to get 
it done. It is easy enough to become in- 
volved in an argument over a coming football 
game. But, then you have to win it, and 
that requires something more than second- 
guessing and armchair quarterbacking. 
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First and foremost of all, we must learn 
patience in our foreign dealings. We are 
living in a time when changes in the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union, which may well 
be coming, will come slowly; when problems 
such as beset the Middle East will require a 
generation or more for solution; when de- 
velopment such as the young nations seek is 
slow to the point of anguish, difficult, and 
often disappointing. 

But, for all our patience, we cannot yield 
the initiative. We must be restlessly prob- 
ing for avenues to move ahead, and when we 
find them we must exploit them, not with 
timidity or penury, but with energy and vi- 
sion, with courage and will, and if possible 
with good humor, even when now and then 
we make a mistake. 

Just as we must be patient, so we must be 
bold. But, as we must be bold, we must 
be cautious. The Soviet Union is waving 
the olive branch of disarmament again, and 
it appears this branch may possibly have 
a little more substance than the same oid 
stage prop they have waved before. Yet 
our foreign policy has been and must con- 
tinue to be a leading from strength, not 
weakness, because weakness does not pre- 
vent wars, it invites them. 

But, even though we must be cautious, 
we still must trust—and hope—and con- 
tinue to negotiate because we know there 
is as much danger in too little disarming 
as there surely would be in too much. 

So, we must sail our ship of policy be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea between 
the whirlpool and the rock. We cannot 
drop anchor where we are; we cannot turn 
back. Either we sail on, or we sink. 

And, just as there is balance in our 
methods, so there will be balance in our 
moods. We know the fear of awful destruc- 
tion, and know there is no shame in such 
a fear. We know the thrill of winning a 
gamble that must be taken, of meeting a 
challenge as it comes. We know the joy 
of creating, not merely a poem or a paint- 
ing, but a nation, a civilization, a new 
world. We know the reward, beyond all 
other rewards, of giving our best to people 
we love, to a Nation we love, to values we 
love: of being true—in the highest sense— 
true to ourselves. 

I wish you well, you seniors, as you go 
out from here. In your childhood and stu- 
dent days you have seen the birth of a 
perilous and wonderful age. Now go out 
and share in its maturing. And, I pray 
that you may keep your balance. 

May your lives and the life of the world 
you are joining grow as this Nation and 
this university have grown. May they 
flourish and endure, and become strong and 
beautiful, like these old elm trees around 
us here this afternoon. 


Time Should Be Given Koevago To 
Answer Khrushchev Broadcast on CBS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


‘Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
2, 1957, the boss of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, Nikita S. Khrushchev, ap- 
peared on the television program, “Face 
the Nation,” on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. His answers to the ques- 
tions submitted to him were nothing but 
the usual Soviet distortions of the truth. 
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In my district, in a suburb of Wil- 
mington, Del., the last freely elected 
mayor of the city of Budapest is now 
living. Yesterday, he wrote to the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and re- 
quested that he be given time to answer 
the statements made by Khrushchev, and 
especially the latter’s assertion that the 
Kadar regime is the true representative 
of the people of Hungary. 

The best way to disprove that state- 
ment would be for the Soviet Union to 
conduct free elections in Hungary and 
allow the Hungarian people to decide 
whom they desire to be governed by. 

I know of no one who would be more 
qualified to give the American people the 
true picture of the tragic situation that 
now exists in Hungary than Mr. Joseph 
Koevago, the last free mayor of their 
capital city. 

Mr. Koevago was very active in the 
resistance movement against the Nazis, 
and during World War II was a major 
factor in organizing the underground. 
As a result of his attempts to strengthen 
ties with the Western countries, he was, 
in 1946, thrown into prison by the Com- 
munists for 6% years. 

Mr. Koevago was the last freely 
elected secretary general of the Small 
Holders Party, the majority party in that 
heroic nation. Since escaping from 
Hungary, he has been to London, Paris, 
Brussels, and other parts. of the free 
world to enlist assistance for his en- 
slaved people. He is continuing these 
activities here in the United States. Mr. 
Koevago was one of the leaders of the 
October revolution in Hungary last year. 

Today, I sent a telegram to Dr. Frank 
Stanton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, urging that Mr. 
Koevago’s request for time to answer the 
outright lies by the Soviet Communist 
Party boss, Khrushchev, be granted. 

There is no American spokesman who 
would be more capable of making such 
an answer and in presenting the true 
picture to the American people of Soviet 
brutality in Hungary. 

I hope that the Members of Congress 
will support Mr. Koevago’s efforts to 
obtain time on this nationwide television 
network, to give the American people 
the truth about Hungary. 


Soviet Deportation of Baltic Peoples 
in 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
brave but unfortunate peopie of the three 
Baltic countries—Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians—have had long his- 
tories. But fate was most cruel to them 
in 1940. In that year these three coun- 
tries, once the secure home of rising 
young democracies, were forcefully an- 
nexed to the Soviet Union and many 
hundreds of thousands of their inhabi- 
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tants were uprooted from their homes, 
These innocent and helpless victims of 
the Soviet Union’s aggression of 1940 
are still suffering in some distant and 
desolate corner of the Soviet prison 
empire. 

Since then the free world has heard 
practically nothing about them except 
from those few who have had the extra- 
ordinary luck to escape. And the fate 
of millions of Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians in their homeland is not 
much better. If they were not deported, 
they certainly suffered much privation 
and hardship during the war, and are 
still suffering under the unrelenting 
tyranny of Soviet communism. We have 
even heard that the native population of 
the coastal areas of these countries were 
moved to the interior in order to make 
room for Asiatic people brought in to 
settle there. Outrageous and almost un- 
believable this may sound, yet the delib- 
erate policy of the Soviet Union seems to 
be to colonize these frontiers exposed 
to the West with people from other parts 
of the Soviet Union. This of course adds 
to the misery and suffering of the native 
population, but since they are living in 
what is little more than a concentration 
camp, it is not surprising. 

We in the West are fully cognizant of 
these heart-rendering facts. We are 
well aware of the sad fate that befell to 
those deportees and of the unbelievable 
lot of those who are living in the three 
Baltic countries. I wholeheartedly sym- 
pathize with their unfortunate lot, and 
ardently hope that soon a way will be 
found to ameliorate their lot and free 
these deserving citizens of the free 
world. 


Polish Aid Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know I have been very active in urging 
the satisfactory conclusion of the nego- 
tiations between this country and Po- 
land concerning economic aid to Poland 
by our Government. 

As you will recall, during the negotia- 
tions I introduced a resolution in the 
House, House Resolution 248, which 
states, in part, that “the United States 
should speedily furnish substantial eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to the 
people of Poland, subject to careful con- 
trol through the use of inspection teams 
or otherwise to insure that commodi- 
ties and equipment so furnished will 
not be diverted to Russia or her satellites 
but will remain in Poland for the pur- 
pose of strengthening her internal econ- 
omy and bolstering her people in their 
quest for freedom.” 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that our 
Government agencies will follow through 
with shipments of American products 
to Poland, and also arrange for ship- 
ment of surplus agricultural products 
to Poland as well as permit the receipt 
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by the people of Poland of gifts from 
their relatives here in this country. 

I was gratified to learn that agree- 
ments have been arrived at on the allo- 
cation of funds to finance the sale of var- 
ious food products and textile raw ma- 
terials for Polish currency. 

It is interesting to note that the bank 
loans will be repaid in dollars at 4% 
percent interest beginning in 5 years and 
extending to 20 years. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the Polish people have never 
been, are not now, and never will be pro- 
Communist, despite indescribable suffer- 
ings and persecutions by the Communist. 

There is also no intelligent doubt that 
the Polish people want a free and inde- 
pendent Poland and will always trust 
the United States as Poland’s true 
friend, 


The 85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 - 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, about this 
time every year, a hue and cry goes up 
that Congress is two-thirds of the way 
through its session and has done nothing. 
This year and this Congress are no ex- 
ceptions, as I have learned by reading 
my: favorite political writers, com- 
mentators and news analysts. The criti- 
cism is never entirely justified and is 
frequently misleading. And so I am 
moved to say a good word for Congresses 
generally—since apparently so few peo- 
ple ever do. 

Mr. Speaker, somehow, the impression 
has gotten about that unless the Na- 
tion’s great legislative body is busily en- 
gaged in grinding out laws—like a giant 
buzz saw gnawing through wood and 
scattering the chips where it may— 
nothing is being accomplished. Of 
course, this simply is not so and I can 
think of nothing that could be worse for 
the country if it were. Laws passed in 
haste must inevitably be repented—and 
repealed—at leisure. 

Each Congress develops a character 
and objective distinctly its own, but 
always in response to the public mood. 
When people are restless and reaching 
out toward new goals, you will find a 
Congress seething with action—scurry- 
ing about and eagerly seeking the means 
to achieve those goals. When the peo- 
ple are satisfied and wish, primarily, to 
be let alone, then you will have a Con- 
gress that is conservative and con- 
templative, reviewing, correcting and 
amending, but seldom pioneering in new 
fields. 

From the vantage point of my seat in 
the House of Representatives, I would 
say that the character of the 85th Con- 
gress, as it has developed so far, is some- 
where between the two extremes. It is 
neither especially progressive nor is it 
ultraconservative. It is deliberative. 

Knotty problems and tremendous 
challenges face the 85th Congress; and I, 
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for one, am content that it is not to be 
hurried into making any hasty, and pos- 
sibly erroneous, decisions. Civil rights, 
foreign aid, amending the immigration 
laws, Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, extending the minimum wage cov- 
erage, regulating election campaign 
contributions and tightening the lobby- 
ing law—these are some of the major 
questions to which this Congress must 
find the answers. 

These answers, when they are found, 
are bound to affect the lives of all of 
us—and conceivably, a good many peo- 
ple could be hurt. That is why I am 
very glad that neither our leaders, the 
chairmen of our committees, nor the 
Members will allow themselves to be 
rushed or pressured into quick action. 

At the moment I would say that the 
major objective of the 85th Congress is 
economy—the squeezing of the fat out 
of the budget. For years, Government 
spending has been the target of political 
barbs and public criticism—and again, 
I say, much of it justified, a good deal 
of it unfair and selfishly inspired. This 
year, both the House and Senate are de- 
termined to do something about it and 
are concentrating upon this single goal 
almost to the exclusion of the rest of 
the legislative program. At least, all 
other proposals are considered first in 
the light of whether or not they will add 
to Government spending. 

To date, the House has cut more than 
$4 billion from the administration’s 
budget estimates by painstaking exam- 
ination, item by item, of its vast pro- 
posed expenditures. If you do not be- 
lieve that this is something of a feat, 
try keeping track of every cent you 
spend in 1 month. Then go back and 
see how you can reduce that spending 
by 5 percent or better, without changing 
appreciably your mode of living. This is 
what the House has done on a tremen- 
dously greater scale and without detract- 
ing to any marked extent from the pub- 
lic good or the national well-being. 

This accomplishment, alone, would 
constitute an outstanding record for the 
85th Congress—to reestablish Congres- 
sional control over spending in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government. It 
is by no means all that has been accom- 
plished so far. 

Important to the Fifth District, and in 
fact to all of West Virginia, especially 
in those areas damaged severely by the 
January floods, is the legislation enacted 
which increased by $80 million the lend- 
ing authority of the Small Business 
Administration. 

The borrowing power of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association has been 
increased by $500 million to ease the 
mortgage-money market, and both 
House and Senate have passed housing 
bills which are now in conference and 
which, ultimately, will help homebuyers 
and the construction industry, allow 
lower downpayments on FHA-insured 
loans, and make it easier for elderly peo- 
ple and large families to obtain adequate 
housing. 

In the House a number of veterans’ 
benefit bills, long sought and urgently 
needed, have been passed. Among them 
are bills to increase the rates of compen- 
sation for service-connected disabilities 
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and dependency allowances; to increase 
the maximum allowable for.direct hous- 
ing loans; to increase the monthly pen- 
sion payments to widows of Spanish- 
American War veterans; and to make 
permanent the Missing Persons Act, au- 
thorizing continued pay to next of kin of 
personnel missing in the course of duty. 

Nor does any of this take into account 
the vast scope of the work now going on 
in the committees of Congress—work 
which will shortly begin to bear fruit as 
each committee reports out the bills 
which are the results of its labors and 
both Chambers quickly pass these bills 
in rapid succession. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the pattern which 
has been established in the Congress 
over the years. And although our good 
friends, the news reporters in the Press 
Galleries, are prone to describe this ac- 
tivity as “the rash of bills pushed 
through in Congress’ last-minute rush 
to adjourn,” it is, of course, nothing 
of the sort. It is final action coming 
after much hard effort, long delibera- 
tion, and careful weighing of the end re- 
sults of each bill’s passage. 

In the estimation of this Representa- 
tive, the best Congresses are those that 
pass the fewest laws—but take the time 
and thought to make them good ones. 


The Basis of America’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


_ Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress entitled “The Basis of America’s 
Foreign Policy,” which I delivered before 
the St. Paul’s Guild of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church, on May 26, 1957, at 
Huntington, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BASIS OF AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

(Address by Senator REVERCOMB) 

I speak to you today on a problem that 
may well be uppermost in the minds of every 
American. Stated simply, it is this: “How 
can the United States contribute most to 
conditions that give greatest assurance of 
peace in the world and security for our own 
people?” 

This nroblem is not new, to be sure, but 
the conditions that confront us today are 
quite different from what they were only a 
few years ago. Therefore, we must be pre- 
pared to think anew and act anew. 

However much we may wish to wash our 
hands of the responsibility that is thrust 
upon this country, we cannot escape the 
grave task with which we are faced. How- 
ever much we might prefer to take comfort 
in our economic and military strength, the 
inescapable fact remains that we cannot af- 
ford to go it alone. Alliances with other na- 
tions have become ar essential to our own 
security as the hydrogen bomb or the inter- 
continental missile. ‘The security of our 
own shores depends as much on preventing 
the Communists from taking over the Mid- 
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dle East as from taking over the Philippine 
Islands. 

The reason for this new set of conditions 
on which world peace hinges is obvious when 
we consider the facts. The advent of the 
air age, and with it the hydrogen bomb 
and the guided missile, has brought all na- 
tions into such close proximity that every 
part of the world has become a potential 
battlefield. When one pauses to consider the 
fact that it will soon be possible for an 
enemy power to direct guided missiles with 
unerring accuracy upon our cities from 
points thousands of miles away, it becomes 
graphically clear that the nation which 
seeks to stand alone is inviting its own de- 
struction. 

In the face of these indisputable realities, 
unpleasant though they be, it becomes 
abundantly clear that 19th century policies 
are inadequate to meet 20th century con- 
ditions. And we must either rise to the oc- 
casion and accept the responsibility that is 
America’s or risk the danger of losing all 
that we hold dear. 

I need not remind you that there is still 
abroad in the world an ideology that is 
alien to the beliefs of every person who 
gives allegiance to God. I need not remind 
you that if the perpetrators of this evil 
design carry out their avowed aim, which is 
world conquest, the way of life that you and 
I cherish will be lost. 

There are those who say to me, “But why 
should we be concerned with what is hap- 
pening in the far-off Middle East?” I say 
to you, in reply, that what happens in that 
distant part of the world may well determine 
whether or not we are able to keep com- 
munism from engulfing our own shores. 

We know that if a forest fire is burning 
in the direction of our homes, we do not 
wait until the flames are lapping at the 
doors before moving to check its advance. 
If a flood is descending upon us, we do not 
stand idle until it has engulfed our homes 
before taking action to avert the danger. 
By the same criteria, we must acknowledge 
that it is folly of the worst sort to sit idly 
by, taking comfort in our own strength, 
while nation after nation is being absorbed 
into the Communist camp. In my judg- 
ment, the greatest danger from these ag- 
gressors lies in their well-conceived plan of 
taking over country after country until 
America is left isolated and standing alone. 
This must not be permitted to happen. 
Whatever the cost, we must bolster the 
strength of those free nations which are 
resisting the Communist tide. The moral 
and financial support we give them now 
may well save us billions of dollars, to say 
nothing of American lives, at some future 
day when the danger has swept much closer 
home. 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to the basic 
tenets of the foreign policies on which the 
leaders of this country have embarked. It 
is an altruistic policy, to be sure, founded 
on the high moral conception that the dig- 
nity of man requires that he be permitted 
to enjoy certain inalienable rights, not the 
least of which is the right to exercise a 
voice in his government. This is not to 
say that this country should seek to im- 
pose its way of life on any nation, but 
rather that our deep love of human free- 
dom compels us to employ a part of our 
substance and strength to help prevent the 
people of other nations from being enslaved 
against their wills. 

In the main, however, our foreign policy 
is based on the simple expedient of self- 
preservation. So long as communism poses 
the threat that it does today, self-interest 
demands that we join forces with every 
nation which is resisting this evil force. 
It is an obvious fact, certainly one well 
known to our military leaders, that should 
the oil-rich Middle East fall to the Com- 
munists, our own security would be les- 
sened by an incalculable degree. By the 
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same token, should all Asia fall to the 
Communists, we know that it would be only 
@ matter of time until the aggressor would 
be moving from island to island across the 
Pacific. Such is the nature of the evil force 
we are called upon to resist in the interest 
of our own self-preservation. 

I am convinced that if war is to be avert- 
ed, if civilization is to be spared the horri- 
fying experience of an atomic conflict that 
is certain to engulf the whole world, com- 
munism must be stopped before it has 
made great new advances. Every gain they 
make, wherever it may occur, will inevitably 
increase the chances of war. On the other 
hand, if we stand firm, if we lend our sup- 
port to those nations now actively resist- 
ing this aggressive force, war may be avert- 
ed 


I believe that security is better defended 
by standing together with those who fight 
against a common enemy than by staying 
neutral on so dangerous an issue until one 
by one our friends are destroyed. This is not 
a time for neutrality. We cannot be neutral 
in the face of proven danger. Where would 
Christendom be today if Christ had been 
neutral on the subject of the moral life of 
man? 

No one can say that the policy this Nation 
is pursuing will guarantee conditions of 
peace. The results that already have come 
from that policy, however, are encouraging. 
I cite a recent example. 

Only a few weeks ago it looked as though 
the little kingdom of Jordan was ripe for a 
Communist coup. Internal dissenson had 
created conditions ideal for that purpose. 
What was the result? President Eisenhower, 
implementing the principles embodied in 
the Middle East doctrine, threw the full 
moral support of this country behind Jordan, 
The United States Sixth Fleet was moved 
into a strategic position in the Mediterra- 
nean—not as a threat of war, mind you, but 
rather as a warning to those who would 
exploit Jordan’s internal difficulties that this 
country would tolerate no outside interven- 
tion. The result of that action has been to 
keep Jordan’s Government in the anti-Com- 
munist alliance. : 

The basic aim of our whole foreign policy, 
then, is to deter aggression. This is true in 
eastern Europe, in the Middle East and in 
Asia. This policy has already paid off in all 
three areas. Only a few days ago, in an 
address before a joint session of Congress, the 
president of the 2-year-old Republic of 
Vietnam, a strategic south Asian country, 
emphasized that American foreign aid had 
been largely instrumental in preventing his 
country from falling to the Communists. 
I quote from his address: 

“In the face of increased international 
tension and Communist pressure in south- 
east Asia, I could not repeat too often how 
much the Vietnamese people are grateful for 
American aid, and how much they are con- 
scious of its importance, profound signifi- 
cance, and amount * * +, This action has 
contributed to the defense of southeast Asia 
and prevented the raw materials of this area 
from falling into Communist hands.” 

It is only reasonable, in considering the 
task we have undertaken, to ask: “How long 
and to what extent must America extend aid 
to other nations?” I think we must ad- 
vance military aid until such time as the 
Free World is sufficiently strong that the 
Communists will not dare risk starting a 
war. As for economic aid abroad, I am con- 
vinced that the time has come when such 
aid should be in the form of loans rather 
than gifts. It is to our interest, of course, 
that the nations of the free world be both 
economically and militarily strong. How- 
ever, nearly all foreign nations outside the 
Communist orbit are now in a stronger eco- 
nomic position than ever before, and such 
help as they require should not be at the 
expense of endangering our own economy. 
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The burden of maintaining strong defenses 
here at home and of bolstering the military 
strength of nations which subscribe to the 
basic principles of human freedom is heavy, 
to be certain. A large percentage—more 
than 60 cents out of each tax dollar—is going 
for that purpose. I say in all earnestness, 
however, that so long as this menace remains 
a threat to America’s security, we must stand 
prepared to make whatever sacrifice may be 
required. 

I deplore the high cost of this policy—but 
it is less costly than war. I deplore the neces- 
sity of the policy itself—but we cannot ignore 
realities. 

A few weeks ago, it was my privilege to talk 
at some length with a foreign correspondent 
who has covered wars and uprisings in nearly 
every part of the world for the last two dec- 
ades. The man I refer to is Larry Allen, a 
former West Virginia newspaperman, who 
had only recently returned from Vietnam. 
He had experienced firsthand the tactics of 
the Communists in Indochina and other 
Asian countries. He said to me: “If the day 
should ever come that the American citizen 
is required to pay 80 cents out of every dollar 
he earns to provide this country with ade- 
quate defenses against communism, I would 
say that it’s a small sacrifice to make.” He 
went on to say that no one who has not wit- 
nessed firsthand the horrors of Communist 
enslavement can begin to imagine what life 
is like under that totalitarian ideology so 
alien to all that we in this country hold 
dear. 

We must continue on in the task that world 
circumstances has assigned to us. We must 
not falter in the world responsibility that is 
ours. We must cast aside partisan politics 
at the water’s edge and stand united in our 
defense of American liberties. We must 
earnestly, seriously seek the pathway that 
leads to conditions of peace. 

It is my conviction that if we do not falter, 

if we do not let down our guard, if we do 
not show signs of weakness, the time will 
come when the threat of enslavement. will 
have passed away. Then the vast sums of 
money we are now spending for defense pur- 
poses can be used for internal improvements 
here in America or turned back to our people 
in the form of tax relief. 
_ Indeed, there are already heartening signs 
that the strength of the free world is reach- 
ing a point where the aggressor nations are 
growing more wary. We know that the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain are growing 
more and more restive, and there is reason to 
believe that the time will come when the 
deterrent influences of the free world will 
more than balance the warmaking potential 
of would-be aggressors. 

Until that day comes, however, we must 
stand firm against further Communist ag- 
gression in any part of the world. Any other 
course can well lead to disaster for free peo- 
ples everywhere, our own included. 


Michigan’s Tax Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


` Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, press no- 
tices concerning Michigan’s tax policies 
and their effect within the State upon in- 
dustrial expansion, or lack of it, have 
reached all over the country. 

There follows an article summarizing 
the situation which appeared in the June 
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6, 1957, issue of the Muskegon (Mich.) 
Chronicle: 
(By William C. Kulsea) 


LaNsInc, June 6.—The boyish grin is gone. 
The shoulders are stooped. The pout of the 
lower lip is more pronounced. Even the 
green-and-white polka dot tie has lost its 
swagger. 

For the first time in nearly 9 years, Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams has been hurt politi- 
cally. 

From nearly all sections of Michigan, from 
California, from Texas, from New York, and 
from Massachusetts reports are coming in 
that Williams is driving industry out of 
Michigan. 

His opponents are crying that the Gov- 
ernor’s tax policies are chasing industry out 
of the State, and preventing new business 
from coming in. 

The Governor has been shouting back— 
“It’s libel on the reputation of the State”— 
“irreparable damage is being done”’—‘This is 
mass hysteria”’—‘This is politics both in 
Michigan and in Washington.” 

But his denials are coming into an echo- 
chamber, and so far are being heard only by 
his partisans. 

And even some of them are beginning to 
wonder. Reports reaching the executive of- 
fice are that Negroes in Detroit are asking 
“Why is Soapy chasing industry out of the 
State?” 

The story is a prairie fire among many 
minority groups. Many are taking a back- 
ward glance at their 46-year-old favorite to 
see what all this means, why are so many 
losing jobs, why doesn’t Williams come out 
and say it isn’t so and make it stick. 

“It’s a bum rap,” say his aids. 

The peerless public-relations organization 
operated by Paul W. Weber, his press secre- 
tary, so far is stalled. It doesn’t know how 
to fight back. 

Here’s the problem, as outlined by one of 
the Governor’s aids: 

“It’s a hard thing to fight. Take a man 
who owns a plant in Michigan. He decides 
to expand. He spends some money for minor 
expansion of his Michigan facilities and then 
announces he’s going to build a new plant 
in Kentucky. He says he’s doing that be- 
cause taxwise it will be cheaper for him to 
do that there than in Michigan. 

“It’s a personal matter. It’s his plant, his 
money, and his problem with taxes. It’s his 
own idea and there’s no way you can dis- 
prove it. There have been so many of these 
cases lately that you can’t begin to cope 
with them all. 

“It’s propaganda. We know it, but we 
can’t fight it with the same formula we used 
in other cases.” 

It all began innocently enough several 
months ago. The Governor said a University 
of Michigan study showed that taxation is 
not an important factor in having industry 
locate in a State. 

The Republicans in the legislature 
screamed like they had just caught a burglar 
at the State treasury safe. 

Leading the pack was the house speaker, 
George M. Van Peursem, of Zeeland. He was 
aided by businessmen and industrialists who 
took issue with the Governor’s interpretation 
of the report. One of them was Harlow H. 
Curtice, president of General Motors. 

Williams took off after Curtice on the 
theory that “his blast” was the most damag- 
ing, but he was too late. 

Curtice deepened the wound with these 
phrases: 

“* * + Even the present level of business 
taxation in Michigan has already led us to 
locate plants in other States, where the 
taxes per General Motors job are less than 
one-half of the present taxes per job in 
Michigan. This will also be taken into con- 
sideration in the placement of additional 
plants. 
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- “Obviously, if the Governor’s plan of taxa< 
tion is adopted the resultant excessive tax 
level will be even greater influence in our 
decisions with respect to locating new plants 
and providing new job opportunities.” 

This and a prior statement by Curtice trig- 
gered a reaction that has painted Williams 
as a tax-happy Governor. 

_ For 7 of the 8 years he has been in office, 
Williams has been asking the legislature to 
adopt a corporate profits tax. It hasn’t. 

Editorial writers all over the country re- 
sponded to Curtice’s statement. 

The Financial World warned: “His [Cur- 
tice’s] words serve as a voluble reminder 
that no one State has a monopoly of natural 
resources or labor and it behooves State gov- 
ernments to be efficient and reasonable lest 
they lose competitive position.” 

The Buffalo Evening News: “Michigan 
* * * is risking the loss of industry to other 
States.” 

The Chicago Tribune: “The State that 
punishes industry with heavy taxes will not 
get new plants, other things being equal.” 

Tampa Daily Times: “It is equally true 
that industry will shy away from those 
States with inefficient governmental organi- 
zation and heavy tax loads.” 

New Bedford (Mass.) Standard Times: 
“Every company must give major considera- 
tion to the tax factor when choosing a site 
for manufacturing facilities.” 

Omaha Evening World-Herald: “Obvious- 
ly, there is a point at which returns from 
increasing tax rates and new forms of taxa- 
tion begin to diminish. Michigan may be 
nearing that point.” 

Washington Evening Star: “There should 
be some reasonable balance between the tax 
burden and the advanges received in return. 
It is an area in which economic considera- 
tions, rather than political ones, should be 
prevailing.” 

In the Governor’s office, his aids have one 
thing to smile labout. It’s 18 months before 
the next gubernatorial election next year, 
and the controversary may blow over. 


Mr. Speaker, whether the charges and 
countercharges concerning Michigan’s 
tax policies are true or false, the public- 
ity attending them has not enhanced 
the State’s reputation as a home for 
industry. Since I represent a Congres- 
sional district where there is now con- 
siderable unemployment, I believe it is 
essential that an appropriate committee 
of the State legislature get to the bottom 
of this matter as quickly as possible and 
straighten it out, if possible. There fol- 
lows a letter which I mailed today to the 
presiding officers of the two houses of 
Michigan’s Legislature: 

JUNE 10, 1957. 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART, 
President, State Senate. 
Hon. GEORGE M. VAN PEURSEM, 
Speaker, State House of Representa- 
tives, The Capitol, Lansing, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: In recent weeks, national, as 
well as State-wide, attention has focused 
upon the tax policies of Michigan and their 
effect upon industrial expansion, or the 
lack of it, within our State. 

I am very interested in this subject þe- 
cause at the present time there is consider- 
able unemployment in northwestern 
Michigan, particularly at Muskegon and 
Traverse City. Several plants in that area 
have closed their doors during the past 
year, while at the same time, I am aware 
through conversations with some of my 
Ohio colleagues in the Congress, that Ohio 
is now flourishing industrially with many 
new jobs being created there. 

The purpose of my letter is not to point 
an accusing finger or to pass judgment; but 
I believe that the many laboring people who 
are out of work, as well as the rest of the 
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citizens of Michigan, are entitled to know 
some facts. If State tax policies or other 
conditions are causing industries to prefer 
other States to Michigan, then unfortunately 
it is the laboring people of our State who are 
the real losers—not industry. In view of 
the recent nationwide publicity, which has 
been very damaging to our State’s reputa- 
tion, I believe the charge that State and local 
tax policies are discouraging industrial ex- 
pansion in Michigan, should now either he 
substantiated or discredited. 

Accordingly, I wish strongly to urge that 
an appropriate committee of one or both 
houses of the State Legislature commence 
immediately to study and conduct a thor- 
ough investigation of the charge. 

If I can be of assistance in any way, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P, GRIFFIN, 
Member of Congress. 


Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
- Arizona, Before Wisconsin Republican 
State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address I 
made before the Wisconsin Republican 
State convention on June 8, 1957, be 
printed in the RECORD. _ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER BEFORE 
THE WISCONSIN REPUBLICAN STATE CONVEN- 
TION, JUNE 8, 1957 


For many reasons I am pleased by this op- 
portunity to come to Wisconsin tonight. 

First, and quite naturally, it is a privilege to 
meet with your outstanding State Republican 
organization, as it is an honor at any time to 
join with those of our citizenry who are ac- 
tively dedicated to the cause of good govern- 
ment through the enunciation of basic Re- 
publican principles. 

Second, and of particular importance to 
the party of Abraham Lincoln, it is good to 
visit the State in which, just over 100 years 
ago, the ideal of Republicanism was trans- 
formed into the reality of the Republican 
Party. 

We are fortunate today in recalling our 
first century of service to this Nation, to be 
able to acknowledge that those same ageless 
precepts and purposes which guided the men 
in the little schoolhouse at Ripon still pro- 
vide the motivation for our party’s efforts. 

The Republican Party is now, as it was in 
the beginning, committed to the proposition 
that man, as a child of God, is a free being, 
and that governments are created among 
men to serve and protect the liberties of the 
individual. 

The Republican Party is today, as it was 
100 years ago, a party dedicated to the goal 
of reserving to the States and to the people 
the power to regulate their own lives, un- 
hampered by any semblance of Federal 
domination. 

We believe that the thesis of individual 
incentive and private initiative is good— 
good for the country and good for all its 
citizens—and we are pledged, as always, to 
the strengthening of that economic and 
political system which enables men to real- 
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ize and enjoy the products of their own 
labors through the sheer joy of personal 
accomplishment in a free and competitive 
society. 

As Republicans, it is our historic obliga- 
tion to preserve inviolate the principles em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
And we vigorously reject any concept which 
suggests that these are no longer applicable 
to our governmental pursuits. 

Indeed, for 20 long and painful years our 
Nation followed bureaucratic byways toward 
a collectivist goal under the devious direc- 
tion of New Deal and Fair Deal administra- 
tions. 

For 20 years the traditional Democrat 
philosophy of Jefferson and Jackson was 
subverted and destroyed, and all that re- 
mains of the foundation of that once great 
party is now desperately crying out for a 
restoration of loyal leadership which does 
not, because it cannot, respond. 

Many times I have suggested to my Demo- 
crat friends that there is a place for them 
in Republican ranks, and that they would 
be welcome. For our party has not and 
never will write off the value of States rights 
and limited, conservative, economical Gov- 
ernment. 

Neither will we ever abandon the prin- 
ciples of Republicanism for the siren song of 
socialism. : 

Another reason that I am glad to be with 
you this evening is because Joe McCarthy, 
your Senator, was my good friend, and a 
man of whom all Republicans can be justly 
proud. 

Joe and I became friends long before 
either of us entered the Senate and, with 
his usual good judgment, whenever the 
weather in Appleton or Washington got too 
cold for him, he used to come out to Arizona 
and enjoy some of our priceless sunshine 
which nobody has ever figured out how to 
put in bottles and ship back East. 

During the time that I had the good for- 
tune to serve with him in the Senate, I found 
further evidence of his cistinction as a Sen- 
ator, as a Republican, and as a friend. He 
was a faithful, tireless, and conscientious 
American. He fought just as hard for the 
things he believed were right as he did 
against the things he knew were wrong. 

Joe McCarthy gave himself—his life—to 
the service of his God and his country. He 
did a job that no other man could, or would, 
do. He was completely selfless and his sin- 
gle motive was the preservation of those 
principles which make it possible for the 
Republican Party to proclaim now its ful- 
fillment of the confidence of all Americans. 

Because Joe McCarthy lived, we are a 
safer, freer, more vigilant Nation today. 
That fact, even though he no longer dwells 
among us, will never perish. And I know 
you will join with me in thanking God that 
while Joe lived he made a contribution to 
his countrymen that will forever redound to 
the credit of the people of Wisconsin and 
to your Republican organization. 

Finally, I am proud, as a Republican, to 
come to this State which has twice accorded 
to Dwight D. Eisenhower such an overwhelm- 
ing vote of respect. And I am gratified to 
be able to report to you that, with the pass- 
ing of each day, this Republican adminis- 
tration grows in stature and in the sight 
of the American people. 

To those of us who watched with alarm 
the chaos, corruption, and communism 
which was rampant under the New Deal 
and Fair Deal administrations, it is surely 
rewarding to know that, under Republican 
leadership, dignity, decency, and dedicated 
Americanism have been restored to the halls 
of our Government. 

After 20 years of rule by a philosophy 
whose watchword was crisis, the affairs of our 
Nation are now directed by a leadership 
whose watchword is peace, 
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Now, we might ask, who is really respon- 
sible for these achievements? A modern Re- 
publican might answer: Arthur Larson or 
Paul Hoffman. But Arthur Larson did not 
even vote in 1954 and 1956, and Paul Hoff- 
man, who was a member of the Truman ad- 
ministration, has not been conspicuous for 
achievement in political, or other fields. 

To this question of who deserves the credit 
for the accomplishments of these past 5 years, 
a citizen for Eisenhower might reply that it 
is the President himself. Yet I know that 
he considers himself as only one member of 
a large team, and I believe President Eisen- 
however would be the first to deny the in- 
dispensability of any single personality in 
the overall effort to bring good government 
to our land. $ 

You and I gathered here, of course, might 
say that the genius for these recent gains 
resides solely in the Republican Party; and, 
indeed, comparatively speaking, it must be 
admitted that our party has succeeded in 
righting many of the evils perpetrated by the 
New Deal disciples. 

Yet, to be completely accurate, may I sug- 
gest that it is the innate good sense of all 
the American people, and their increasing 
dedication to and understanding of our con- 
stitutional, free-enterprise way of life, that 
has provided the real impetus for this return 
to sanity and morality in government. 

The Republican Party has always sought 
to reflect the combined, cumulative think- 
ing and beliefs of men and women of good 
conscience who are devoted to representa- 
tive government and committed to the main- 
tenance of the dignity of the individual. 

That is why there is, and always will be, 
room in our ranks for men of such widely 
differing personalities and viewpoints as 
Dwight Eisenhower and Joe McCarthy. 

That is why, when we are in pursuit of 
a principle, we must divorce it completely 
from any considerations of personality; for 
to judge an ideal merely in terms of the 
individual who propounds it is to insult both 
the ideal and the individual. 

It is this capacity of Republicanism to em- 
brace the honest disagreement of honest men 
that gives our party its best opportunity for 
future achievements for the good of all. And 
there is no place among Republicans for 
the use of compulsion or other inducements 
to enforce a specialized will or belief upon 
the party as a whole. 

Indeed, we have never subscribed to that 
collectivist conclusion that the sum is 
greater than the total of its component 
parts. 

Right and justice and honor and truth 
and devotion to the cause of mankind are 
not the products of an organization. They 
are and always will be a refiection of the 
principles of the men and women who are 
members of that organization. 

In the Congress today the Republican Party 
is engaged in debating the merit and wisdom 
of the proposed budget for fiscal 1958. There 
is a wide divergence of opinion and belief. 
Iam among those who think that this budget 
can and should be cut in the interest of pre- 
serving the economic freedoms and fiscal in- 
tegrity of this Nation. There are others who 
think that any reduction in this budget 
would imperil our future security. 

May I submit that this disagreement is a 
healthy situation. It is an expression of the 
sincere conviction of each individual. And 
out of this debate there will be produced a 
final conclusion, strengthened and tempered 
by the cumulative wisdom of those contribut- 
ing to that decision. 

I suggest, too, that the Republican Party 
will be stronger and more unified because of 
this experience. The President’s position of 
leadership will be enhanced. For history 
teaches us that when men of conscience have 
disagreed and have resolved their disagree- 
ments in a climate of mutual respect the 
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cause of representative government has been 
well served. 

There are some members of the opposition 
party who think they, in this struggle, are 
witnessing the disintegration of the Repub- 
lican Party. They are, I think, extremely 
shortsighted and engaging, perhaps, more in 
wishful thinking than in objective analysis. 

They are, I suggest, incapable of recogniz- 
ing the dynamic strength of this political 
faith which has grown so steadily in wisdom 
and stature and in its ability to serve the 
people by virtue of its constant rejection of 
the feudalistic concept of a political organ- 
ization which requires subservience and 
acquiescence of its members. 

You and I, as Republicans in 1957, can be 
grateful to this administration for having 
repudiated the thinking of those who urge 
the concept of one-man rule, for having re- 
affirmed our ancient faith in the tripartite 
system of government, and for having en- 
listed in this cause of freedom those who 
would serve rather than those who would 
master. 

Strong in the faith of Lincoln and in the 
proven record of our party of principle, we 
can answer now and for all time the cynical 
demands of those who would divert us from 
our chosen course by reaffirming these high- 
est concepts of Republicanism. 


Address by Hon. Clifford P. Case, of New 
Jersey, Before New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a most dis- 
tinguished address delivered by the 
junior Senator from New Jersey. [Mr. 
Case] before the annual convention of 
the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor, at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City, on Monday, June 3. In the address 
the Senator from New Jersey dealt with 
the implications to American labor of the 
current hearings by a special Senate 
committee; and also pointed out the 
great responsibility of labor leadership 
today to provide for internal grievance 
machinery and other safeguards which 
will be self-generating within unions 
themselves, as an obligation to trade 
union membership, and as another op- 
portunity—so many of which have been 
availed of in the past—further to ad- 
vance real trade union statesmanship. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In the current wave of discussion about 
organized labor, there may be some who 
might be tempted to try to make the names 
of Beck and Brewster synonymous with all 
the 15 million Americans who belong to 
labor unions. I think it would be useful 
to take a look at the situation and attempt 
to bring the matter into proper perspective. 

Testimony deysloped thus far before the 
McClellan committee indicates that the 


officers of one of the major unions have 
abused their power and misused their trust. 


This is a grave matter and it is good to know . 
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that law enforcement officials have been 
taking action and that the leadership of the 
labor movement has acted promptly to con- 
demn and remedy such abuses. 

Further steps are necessary and I suggest 
these: 

1. Establishment of a program by union 
leadership to bring democratic procedures 
and protections to all members. 

2. Enactment of adequate legislation to 
protect the health and welfare funds run 
by unions and managements alike, so the 
hard-earned money of union members and 
their families are protected. But, let me 
emphasize, I do not mean legislation aimed 
at burning down the whole home of labor 
in order to roast a few pigs. 

At the heart of this corruption problem 
lies the need for making unions the demo- 
cratic institutions which the founders en- 
visioned. Clearly, the best insurance of 
honest unionism lies in an alert and in- 
formed membership. 

There is much that the leadership of the 
labor movement can do to assure that the 
rank and file of locals actually, as well as 
theoretically, make the decisions. Business 
has the problem of bringing adequate facts 
before the stockholders so that they can 
make the proper decisions. It is just as im- 
portant in unions that members have full 
information. 

I urge the AFL-CIO Executive Council to 
consider setting up a code of minimum 
standards of self-government for its mem- 
ber unions. : 

The AFL-CIO, even before the current 
revelations, took a firm and frank stand on 
ethical practices in the labor movement. 
In December 1955, long before the Beck- 
Brewster hearings, the AFL-CIO. convention 
noted that “the vast majority of labor union 
officials accept their responsibility and trust. 
They endeavor honestly to carry out the 
democratic will of their members and to 
discharge the duties of their office. Yet the 
reputations of the vast majority are im- 
periled by the dishonest, corrupt, unethical 
practices of the few who betray their trust 
and who look upon the trade union move- 
ment not as a brotherhood to serve the gen- 
eral welfare, but as a means to advance their 
own selfish purposes or to forward the aim 
of groups or organizations who would de- 
stroy our democratic institutions.” 

And, in June 1956, the executive council 
established a committee on ethical prac- 
tices to help keep member unitr “free from 
any and all corrupt influences” and last 
month the council spelled out a recom- 
mended code of financial and certain demo- 
cratic practices for member unions. 

My suggestion today is that the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO take further steps 
to strengthen the stewardship of funds and 
improve the decision-making process within 
unions. Since our unions have developed in 
varying ways, they now have varying degrees 
of democracy in their procedures. It is im- 
portant to put a floor under these proce- 
dures so that certain minimum protections 
are provided to union members, 

At present, I am told, about a half billion 
dollars a year is paid by members in dues. 
The executive council has suggested a num- 
ber of fiscal checks, including outside audits 
and bonding of disbursing officials. In ad- 
dition, there should be ample opportunity 
for union members to have a voice in the 
determination of all major policies includ- 
ing those involving expenditures and to re- 
ceive full and accurate reports of union 
activities including financial transactions. 

The provision for election of officers 
varies. Some are chosen by national con- 
ventions, some by referendums of the mem- 
bership, some for 1-year terms, some for 
5-year terms. In some cases, voting is by 
show of hands, in others by secret ballot. 
The executive council has recommended 
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that election of officers be held at least every 
4 years, but other provisions for elections 
should also be spelled out. Surely, mem- 
bers should be assured of a right to regular 
and not too far apart elections of officers 
by secret ballot. « 

There should be an opportunity for in- 
dividual members to appeal from arbitrary 
action by union officers. The nature of the 
appeal could be defined better by the leader- 
ship of the labor movement. No union 
members should be afraid to speak out for 
fear of losing his membership, or his job. 

No union should have any objection to 
these requirements and I recognize fully 
that many unions already have such safe- 
guards. 

Unfortunately, there are some who do not 
want to admit this. The Beck-Brewster rev- 
elations have been seized on by groups 
which have long—and unsuccessfully— 
urged restrictions on labor. Now they say 
they are acting on behalf of the union rank 
and file who have been abused by such 
leaders. It is interesting to note that these 
suggestions have been put forward by na- 
tional groups who have been quick to op- 
pose any increased regulation of their own 
interests, but who feel that more regulation 
is better for unions. Their theory seems 
to be that in order to make union members 
stronger, it is necessary to make all unions 
weaker. 

From such sources has come a recom- 
mendation for new legislation to prohibit 
present union security arrangements. They 
demand a national right-to-work law. This 
has a ring reminiscent of those who 20 years 
ago argued against child labor legislation 
on the grounds that it interfered with a 
10-year-old’s right of contract. This legisla- 
tion would mean unions and managements 
that have peacefully negotiated contracts 
for union shop agreements would have to 
cancel them. Such a law would be a major 
step toward disintegration of labor unions. 
I agree with Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
that down this road lurks labor-manage- 
ment chaos. 

Even the late Senator Robert A. Taft, co- 
author of the Taft-Hartley Act, stated dur- 
ing the Congressional debates that he was 
opposed to such legislation. He said: “I 
have hesitated to support the complete out- 
lawing of the union shop, because the union 
shop has been in force in many industries 
for many years and to upset it today would 
destroy relationships of long standing and 
probably would bring on more strikes than 
it would cure.” 

Such sources have made other legislative 
suggestions, which although less direct, are 
not really aimed at protecting individual 
members but rather would have the effect of 
weakening unions and their position. Let 
me remind you that such proposals would 
affect not merely Messrs. Beck and Brewster, 
but all decent, honest union members as 
well. In the long run, the process of col- 
lective bargaining would be severely ham- 
pered and one of the major forces in achiev- 
ing the world’s highest standard of living 
would be hindered and hurt. 

On the other hand, there has been some 
useful legislation proposed in the Senate to 
help safeguard union members against the 
raiding of immoral union leaders in collu- 
sion with cooperative employers. The legis- 
lation of Senator PauL Doucias and Senator 
IrvinG Ives for reporting on the estimated 
$25 billion of union pension and welfare 
funds deserves urgent and earnest consid- 
eration. The amendments proposed by Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell should also have 
quick action. The union members who count 
on the life insurance, sickness pay, hospi- 
talization, medical and pension benefits 
should be protected from the shysters and 
sharpshooters attracted by these large sums 
of money. 
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Another legislative proposal which deserves 
prompt consideration is that proposed by 
Secretary Mitchell to make public financial 
statements now required under the terms 
of the Taft-Hartley law and to provide pen=- 
alties for any false items reported. 

Unions were not organized to provide a 
few privileged individuals with fast horses 
‘and fancy haberdashery. They were, and 


are, men and women who join together to- 


bargain more effectively than they could in- 
dividually. They sought, and seek, to give 
the working man a position of respect and 
dignity in the community; to help him give 
his children a more abundant life; to pro- 
tect him against oppressive employers, the 
sweatshop and other hazards. 

Philip Murray described it this way: “Or- 
ganization fundamentally means but one 
thing and that is clothing and bread and 
butter and pictures on the wall and carpets 
on the floor and music in the home and 
enlarged opportunities for children to receive 
the benefits of better education.” 

Inevitably, some who rose to power in the 
labor movement have been corrupt, selfish 
men, less interested in the workingman’s 
welfare than in theirown. Unions were not 
alone in attracting men of this kind; their 
parallel has been found in those who have 
organized vast corporate empires, bled them 
and let them crumble. destroying the savings 
of thousands of Americans. 

In the ranks of selfish men who have 
abused the trust of their fellow men, the 
names of Dave Beck and Frank Brewster will 
have an unenviable place. Their disregard 
for the rights of the membership of the 
teamsters union and their contempt for the 
entire labor movement have been demon- 
strated before the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Practices in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field. The committee has had evi- 
dence of the use of members’ dues for man- 
sions, costly automobiles, racing stables, and 
other luxuries which has put all unionism 
under a cloud. 

Mr, Brewster says there was a gift for the 
rank and file, too—the health and welfare 
funds negotiated in contracts. But he did 
not mention that the collective-bargaining 
efforts of the teamsters’ western locals and 
their hard-earned $5 a month dues had 
something to do with this. The hundreds 
of employers who contribute to this fund and 
the milk drivers, long-distance drivers and 
others who work hard to earn it must have 
winced when they heard Brewster’s state- 
ment. 

Once before some unions were infiltrated 
by unscrupulous individuals, then bent on 
perverting the legitimate activities of union 
members to assist Communist propaganda. 
Courageous and perceptive leaders in the 
labor movement saw the challenge, forced 
the issue, and drove these unions out of the 
responsible house of labor. 

George Meany and the AFL-C1O executive 
council have acted quickly and unanimously 
in regard to Beck. 

There have been several hopeful signs that 
the membership is reviving interest in the 
affairs of the union and in the transactions 
of the treasury of its western conference. 
I have read of Beck’s proposal for a union 
fund to help defend himself, and of a mil- 
lion dollar public relations fund to tell his 
side of the story. That these have been 
rejected are good signs. A wiser use of mem- 
bers’ dues would be for a full-scale audit and 
legal accounting of the western conference, 
as well as the general treasury. In this way 
the members could recover any moneys im- 
properly taken from the treasuries, as well 
as any profits derived by persons using such 
moneys. 

The major role in dealing with malfea- 
sance of the officers must be taken by the 
1.4 million members of the teamsters union. 
The future of the union, as well as the role 
of all organized labor, will depend in large 
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measure on them. They are the parties di- 
rectly aggrieved—it is their money. Even 
more, it is their union. 4 

Finally, in the interests of further putting 
this situation in perspective, let me quote to 
you from an editorial in a current issue of a 
national publication: 

“When the McClellan committee began 
looking into the affairs of Dave Beck and the 
teamsters early this year, it was widely ob- 
served that the labor movement was at last 
getting the sort of hard senatorial scrutiny 
that business had been subjected to in the 
1930’s. Such a scrutiny was certainly long 
overdue—as the seamy revelations in the 
Beck case attest—but events of the last few 
weeks have also made it abundantly clear 
that business practices will be, and should 
be, a t.ajor part of the investigation into 
improprieties in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Indeed, it was clear before 
this committee began its public hearings that 
unethical and just plain crooked deals be- 
tween businessmen and union leaders were 
commonplace in many industries. In retro- 
spect, the most surprising thing about these 
deals is the complacency with which they 
were widely regarded. What the McClellan 
hearings have done is dissipate the notion 
that labor relations in the United States are 
in good shape today just because there is 
relatively little violence. 

“Just how much responsibility do busi- 
nessmen bear for Beckism in labor relations? 
The problem involves only a small proportion 
of businessmen, of course—just as it involves 
relatively few labor leaders. But certainly 
there are some United States businessmen 
who are in no position to assert any moral 
superiority over their union opposite num- 
bers. There are some cases, to be sure, in 
which businessmen may almost be forgiven 
for making a dishonest deal. When a small 
retail store is hit during its busy season by 
pickets who do not represent any employees, 
and who are interested principally in getting 
paid off, the proprietor may often face a 
practical choice between making a deal and 
going broke. But all too often the employer 
who portrays himself as a hapless victim of 
union racketeers is, in fact, merely an oppor- 
tunist, who would rather pay off a crooked 
union leader than incur any economic hard- 
ship. In unions, the improprieties are apt 
to stem from racketeering; in business man- 
agement, they stem principally from moral 
laziness.” 

The editorial concludes, “The problem of 
Beckism in business is not merely a ques- 
tion of strengthening labor law; it is also a 
challenge to business ethics.” 

This may sound like an editorial from a 
labor publication. But, actually, it comes 
from the June issue of Fortune, the distin- 
guished business journal. To the views ex- 
pressed, I say “Amen.” 

Public opinion should not aim the blame 
for misconduct at a few labor leaders and 
ignore the culpability of a few businessmen. 
It takes both to make a dishonest deal and 
it takes both to keep an agreement honest. 


Independent Airlines Set New 
Safety Record 
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Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with extreme pleasure that I call atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the fact that the 
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Nation’s independent airlines have estab- 
lished a new passenger safety record for 
the air-transportation industry. 

I am informed by Mr. Jesse F. Stall- 
ings, president of Independent Airlines 
Association, that the independent airline 
industry has completed over 18 months 
of fatality-free operations to surpass a 
previous record established by the sched- 
uled airlines in domestic operations be- 
tween March 26, 1939, and August 31, 
1940. 

The supplemental air carriers—for- 
merly known as nonscheduled lines— 
have flown in excess of 21⁄2 billion pas- 
senger-miles without a fatal mishap since 
November 17, 1955. 

Restricted as to the amount of civilian 
common carriage business they may do, 
the independent airlines have developed 
the market for peacetime transportation 
of military personnel and are rendering 
a great service to our national-defense 
effort, as well as saving the Government 
considerable money in this respect. 
These lines also represent an essential 
element of the Nation’s reserve airlift 
capacity available for use in case of 
national emergency. 

So on the occasion of establishing this 
new safety record I offer congratulations 
to the Nation’s small businesses in air 
transportation. 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture 
Before Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT. 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I at- 
tended the 85th annual convention of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
at Lander, Wyo., on Thursday, June 6 
last. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson delivered a forceful address to the 
1,200 members and guests assembled on 
the occasion, ‘The address received fa- 
vorable mention in the press throughout 
the West. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of Secretary Benson’s address be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr BENSON BEFORE THE WYOMING STOCK . 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, LANDER, WYO., JUNE 
6, 1957 
I consider it a high privilege as well as a 

challenging responsibility to meet with you 

today. 

I want to talk with you as citizen to citi- 
zen, as farmer to farmer, rancher to rancher, 
sincerely and honestly about the agricul- 
tural situation. My only purpose is—as it 
always has been—to seek what is best for 
agriculture. 

We must face facts with “the utmost hon- 
esty. The American people want the truth, 
and I have supreme confidence in the good 
judgment of rural people, who are the salt 
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of the earth—and a great bulwark for 
American freedom. 

We need to take a good look at the live- 
stock picture—and at the agricultural pic- 
ture as a whole. 

Where do we stand? What is our goal? 
What road should we travel to get where we 
want to go? 

First, where do we stand as regards live- 
stock? 

Livestock production has climbed to a 
level higher than any previously known. 
Our people—on a per person basis—had 
more meat last year than in any year on 
record. In the past half century, our na- 
tional population has almost doubled. 
Meanwhile the number of people engaged 
in agriculture has dropped 40 percent. Yet 
our meat consumption last year—167 pounds 
per person—reached the highest point in 
more than 50 years. 

This was top performance production- 
wise. But it brought with it serious prob- 
lems of unsatisfactory prices—problems that 
were compounded by drought. 

Now the familiar cycle in cattle numbers 
has apparently turned. A 7-year expansion 
in cattle on United States farms has come to 
an end. After climbing from about 77 mil- 
lion at the beginning of 1949 to nearly 97 
million head at the beginning of 1956, the 
cattle inventory this past January was down 
by 1.6 million. What is probably more im- 
portant, the cow herd alone was reduced by 
1.2 million from the high level of 1955. Hog 
production also has eased off for the present. 

Market prices of cattle and hogs are now 
generally $2 to $3 per 100 pounds higher than 
at this time last year. 

The decrease in cattle numbers may con- 
tinue for a time. But we do not expect a big 
drop in numbers such as occurred in 1934 
and 1947. We look for a gradual strengthen- 
ing of prices for cattle—a moderate trend, 
not runaway prices, such as those of 1951, 
which brought an aftermath of trouble. A 
more permanent improvement is to be pre- 
ferred, and that is what we hope is in pros- 

ect. 
ji All in all, the longer range outlook for 
prices to cattle producers is brighter than it 
has been for several years. 

This is good news, especially here in Wyo- 
ming, ` here beef cattle bring in a larger part 
of total farm income than in any other State 
except Nevada. Beef accounts for half of all 
your farm cash receipts. 

Wyoming was one of the few Western 
States that did not reduce cattle inventories 
last year. You will benefit considerably if 
prices of feeder cattle this summer and fall 
retain a higher level than last year, as we 
expect they will. 

The improvement in the cattle situation is 
part of a general trend in agriculture as a 
whole. Last year, as you know, the realized 
net income of farm operators rose about 4 
percent—the first peacetime rise since 1947. 
We expect another increase of perhaps 4 per- 
cent this year. 

So much for where we stand. Now, what 
is our goal, our objective, for agriculture? 
We have stated it many times. We seek an 
agriculture that is expanding, prosperous, 
and free—for the benefit of the entire 
American people. 

What do those words mean? 

Expanding speaks for itself. We are a 
dynamic people. Agriculture is a dynamic 
industry. It must expand to keep pace with 
the economy. 

Prosperous, as I see it, means a constantly 
improving abundant life for farm and ranch 
people in fair comparison with that of other 
groups of our population. 

By free, I do not mean freedom to exploit 
others. I do mean freedom for an individ- 
ual to make his own decisions, to manage 
his.own affairs. I mean freedom as con- 
ceived in the Declaration of Independence, 
constitutional freedom which so safeguards 
the right of choice of each individual as to 
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provide the greatest possible opportunity for 
us all. 

I wish I could report to you that the re- 
cent gains agriculture has made—and is now 
making—mean that this goal of an expand- 
ing, prosperous, and free agriculture is im- 
mediately in sight. 

But I cannot. The basic problems have 
not been fully solved. The objective is not 
close at hand. 

We must not allow current progress to lull 
us into complacency. This progress has 
been achieved in large measure through 
temporary, emergency programs, and at 
great expense. These programs are reliev- 
ing the pressure of surpluses but they do 
not remove the cause, 

True, we have some of the major tools we 
need to deal with the current emergency— 
disposal programs, the soil bank, and the 
beginning of flexibility in price support. 
The Agricultural Acts of 1954 and 1956 were 
first steps in the right direction, and they 
were enacted with bipartisan support. But 
we have never contended that they were the 
complete solution to our farm and ranch 
problems. 

We are still saddled with one requirement 
that we don’t need—that price supports on 
the basic commodities be increased as soon 
as surpluses are moved. Under the price 
support formula in the old basic law, once 
the Government stocks in the warehouses 
are cleaned out, the door must be opened to 
build them up again. 

The past consequences of this formula 
have been extremely damaging, not only for 
producers of the basic crops, but for agri- 
culture as a whole. Both at home and 
abroad, markets have been lost. Foreign 
farm production has been increased. Ex- 
ports of some American crops have declined. 
Foreign products have been attracted to our 
shores. 

Shrinking markets have forced drastic 
acreage controls upon our farmers. But this 
has not solved our problems. It has merely 
spread them. Diverted acres were shifted 
to other crops—and the consequences onto 
other producers—until almost every farmer 
and rancher, regardless of the crop or the 
livestock he raises, has been hurt. 

Many of the diverted acres went into oats, 
barley, and grain sorghums—the end prod- 
ucts of which were more meat, milk, and 
eggs at a time when markets were already 
glutted. 

We all agree that agriculture is entitled to 
a fair share of this Nation’s record prosperity. 
The question is how does agriculture—how 
do you livestock producers—get a fair share. 

In my belief you will get it out of ef- 
ficient production—balanced production— 
and better marketing. 

You will not get it out of Government. 

You will not get it out of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

You will not get it by Government price- 
fixing, and you never have. 

You will not get it through research and 
education and cooperation and free initia- 
tive. 

You will get it out of building new 
markets and strengthening the private and 
cooperative marketing machinery. 

There is a new dimension in the farm pic- 
ture that makes management of agriculture 
by rigid formula totally unworkable. I refer 
to the amazing technological revolution that 
has been, and is, going on in agriculture. 

Since 1920 crop production per acre has 
risen more than 25 percent. Tremendous 
changes have occurred in the livestock busi- 
ness too. Production per breeding unit— 
that is per cow, per sow, per hen on an ag- 
gregate basis—has gone up 72 percent. Even 
compared with 1935-39 we are now getting 
40 percent more beef per cow of the breeding 
herd. 

In view of this revolution, we cannot 
balance total supply and demand by acreage 
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allotments on the basic crops. Farmers will 
not accept, legislators will not vote, and 
from a practical standpoint administrators 
cannot impose the kind of controls which, 
at the price objective specified by the old 
basic law, would be necessary to bring pro- 
duction into line with market outlets. 

Nor can we build a healthy outlook for the 
corn, wheat, or cotton producers by steadily 
fencing them in. On a 55-million-acre mini- 
mum national allotment we now produce 
more than enough wheat for all our needs, 
domestic and export. On an allotment cal- 
culated to produce 10 million bales of cot- 
ton, we grew almost 15 million. On the 
smallest corn acreage allotment we ever had, 
and with a drought in the western Corn 
Belt, and with the beginnings of a soil bank, 
1956 corn production approached an all-time 
record. 

For these three crops, plus tobacco, pea- 
nuts, and rice, we have programs in effect 
to control production and support prices ac- 
cording to a legal formula. These six crops 
bring in only one-fourth of farm income. 
Yet for these six crops, surpluses are greater, 
costs are higher, infringements on individual 
liberty are more extensive, international re- 
lations are placed in greater jeopardy, and 
farmer complaints are louder than for all of 
the 200 or so other farm commodities com- 
bined. 

I want to emphasize one fact above all: 
The basic rigid price support formula in the; 
old law is directly contradictory to the ob- 
jective of an expanding, prosperous, and free 
agriculture. 

To expand, agriculture needs new markets. 
The application of the basic price support 
formula has caused markets to be lost. It 
will cause further loss of markets if it is 
applied in the future. 

To be prosperous, agriculture must be able 
to compete successfully against foreign and 
substitute products. The restrictions of this 
formula have given agriculture’s competitors 
an almost unbeatable price advantage. It 
would continue to do so in the future. 

To be free, farmers must be permitted to 
make their own management decisions on 
their own farms and ranches. The applica- 
tion of this formula requires controls that 
transfer the management of agriculture into 
the hands of Government. It is doing so 
now and it will continue to do so as long as 
the rigid formula remains in the law. 

This is the fundamental problem we face 
in agriculture. We must confront it. We 
dare not ignore it. I have testified before 
the Congress and I have emphasized before 
agricultural groups that we should fur- 
ther reexamine the old basic farm law—and 
that we should do so now. 

I am not proposing that we scrap farm pro- 
grams or that we scrap price-support pro- 
grams. I am saying that we need to revise 
some of our programs so that they may bet- 
ter serve the needs of our farm people. We 
are now ready to take the next step in this 
direction. Let us use the time while the 
soil bank and the disposal programs are in 
effect to make the transition to a sounder 
price-support policy. 

As you know, the cost of farm programs is 
much in the public eye. A key part of these 
programs is the acreage reserve of the soil 
bank. The acreage reserve is a temporary, 
emergency, costly, and voluntary program. 
We came to it reluctantly because of the 
emergency situation brought on by the war 
and by unsound price-support policy. 

The acreage reserve did not have a fair 
trial last year. It was not authorized until 
after most crops had been planted. Now 
the attempt is being made to destroy it, 
even before we can measure the results of a 
full year’s operation. The soil bank is þe- 
ing blamed for failures caused by the out- 
moded programs of the past which made the 
soil bank necessary in the first place. Ex- 
cept for these failures, there would be no 
need of a soil bank today. 
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The simple fact is that every acre in the 
acreage reserve—whether that acre is high 
yielding or low yielding—means an acre that 
is not adding to surpluses of the basic crops. 
If it is allowed to work, the acreage reserve 
can lessen the undue stimulus to livestock 
production which has caused your industry 
many of its present problems. 

Though it is contrary to my philosophy to 
pay farmers for not producing, agriculture 
cannot be expected to bear the complete bur- 
den of adjustment in a situation which is a 
national responsibility. 

Management of agriculture by fixed Gov- 
ernment formula is assuredly not the road 
to a dynamic, expanding, and free agricul- 
ture. But is there another road? 

Of course there is. 

There is the road of more freedom for 
farmers and ranchers to produce, coupled 
with less reliance on price support by rigid 
formula. We should begin to move away 
from acreage controls while the soil bank 
and the surplus disposal programs are in 
effect. We must not wait until, having dis- 
posed of surplus stockpile No. 1, we have 
built up surplus No. 2. Let us not put off 
the making of necessary changes until they 
are forced upon us. 

Let us price our products so they will sell. 

Let us not price support our products at 
levels which make overproduction almost in- 
evitable—which dry up markets and require 
severe controls on farmers. 

Let us expand markets—markets for food 
and markets for ind istrial and nonfood 
uses of agricultural products. 

Let us give special attention to the prob- 


lems peculiar to small farmers. Our Rural 
Development Program is successfully 
launched. It can help open the doors of 


opportunity to more than a million farm 
families with incomes of less than a thou- 
sand dollars a year. We hope this program 
will grow in scope and effectiveness. 

Let us, above all, build up our markets 
for livestock products—wholesome, tasty, 
nutritious foods that people can and will 
purchase in larger amounts if the price 
is attractive. 

Increasing and decreasing the livestock 
population is the time-honored method of 
adjusting the food supply to changing needs. 
The amount of flexibility provided by this 
system is tremendous. 

When we consume more of our food in the 
form of livestock products, we need the out- 
put of many more acres to produce feed. 

Livestock condense about 7 pounds of dry 
matter in the form of grain and other feed 
to about one pound of dry matter in the 
form of meat, milk, and eggs. The other 6 
pounds are converted into heat and energy 
or waste. Thus, far more agricultural re- 
sources are needed to provide a diet which 
contains a high percentage of livestock 
products. 

The American consumer has been increas- 
ing his consumption of livestock and poultry 
products. But on a per capita basis he is 
still behind the Australian, the New Zea- 
lander, or the Argentinian in meat consump- 
tion. We can go farther in shifting con- 
sumption to milk, eggs, and other highly 
nutritious livestock products. 

Of course markets for more animal prod- 
ucts must be potentially available before we 
begin producing for them. Expansion in 
output of meat animals, poultry, and dairy 
products should occur only gradually. 
Sharp increases can be disastrous, as we 
found a little over a year ago with hogs. 
But we have been moving toward a greater 
animal agriculture during the past 20 years 
and we can move further. 

From time to time livestock markets will 
become glutted and prices will be disrupted. 
In such periods timely and vigorous Govern- 
ment purchase and diversion programs 
should be used to help bolster prices and 
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help producers adjust to market demands. 
Such programs have been undertaken by this 
administration. 

Here are some of the things we have done, 
When we came to Washington in 1953 we 
found grading of beef compulsory and prices 
controlled and falling. We removed Gov- 
ernment restrictions and we undertook a 
vast beef-purchase program to help stop the 
decline in prices. Since that time, we have 
reinstituted purchases whenever it appeared 
necessary. Last fall, for example, the market 
was almost swamped with cows and young 
stock from drought regions. We bought 72 
million pounds of beef at that time to help 
move the big supplies into consumption. 

We have worked with industry to market 
beef—and not only beef but dairy products, 
pork, and other plentiful foods. 

Just a year ago, in support of the recom- 
mendation of the cattle and beef industry, 
we adopted USDA Standard as the newest 
grade of beef. Very recently the Depart- 
ment put out a new 1-minute TV film that 
makes the most of beef’s best points—its 
flavor, its use in many appetizing dishes, 
and the generous supplies that are cur- 
rently available. We produced this film in 
support of the livestock industry’s campaign 
to merchandise beef. 

We have expanded our export markets. 
Our shipments of livestock and livestock 
products in this current fiscal year are 
estimated at nearly $350 million—an in- 
crease of 50 percent over the total of 3 
years earlier—and 10 times the amount 
shipped in prewar years. Under Public 
Law 480, we have sold or authorized for 
purchase about 125 million pounds of beef 
to Israel, Spain, and Turkey—a tonnage 
equivalent to about 250,000 head of cattle. 

Special programs of an emergency nature 
have been provided to help livestock pro- 
ducers. For example, emergency credit and 
low-cost feed have been made available in 
drought areas, 

What we have fought for, and what we are 
now fighting for, is sound and practical. 
It makes good sense. That has been the ulti- 
mate test to which we have subjected every 
program. I will not support any program 
that does not make sense. 

I have opposed direct price support of 
livestock. I have done so because, in my 
judgment, it just won’t work. It is not 
sound. It would hurt the livestock indus- 
try. That is why I resisted the pressures 
of the cattle caravan which came to Wash- 
ington a few years ago. I will never advo- 
cate any policy or program which I believe 
is not in the best interest of farmers and 
ranchers and fair to all our people—regard« 
less of pressure. 

If livestock producers had been subjected 
to the kind of price controls and production 
straitjackets other segments in agriculture 
have had during the past 10 years, your in- 
dustry would never have achieved anything 
approaching its present growth. You might 
have lost ground under the restrictive hand 
of Federal regulations and quotas—much as 
some other segments of agriculture have lost 
ground under these restrictions. 

Tremendous opportunities beckon to ani- 
mal agriculture in the longer range future. 
A strong economy is the basis for big live- 
stock markets, and the economy of the United 
States is healthy and rapidly expanding. 
Compared with the 1951-53 average, we may 
have opportunity to increase production of 
cattle and calves by as much as 50 percent 
in order to meet prospective demand less 
than 20 years from now. We all remember 
the phenomenal rise in livestock production 
during World War II. This was accomplished 
under the incentive of an almost insatiable 
demand. To attain the livestock production 
anticipated for 1975, we would need to in- 
crease output at about two-thirds the an- 
nual rate of increase of the war years. For 
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peacetime, this is a tremendous opportunity. 
It involves growth over a period of two dec- 
ades, not a spurt of just a few years. It 
involves an annual increase one and a half 
times the rate of growth from the mid-for- 
ties to the early fifties. 

Your is the most expandable part of our 
farm market. Our people will buy more live- 
stock products if they are priced right and 
the quality is right. 

We know that when the American house- 
wife buys milk, meat, and eggs, she is not 
merely buying food for the family, she is 
buying taste and convenience as well. You 
as livestock producers are facing a real chal- 
lenge. Your production efficiency will play 
no less a role in the market of the future 
than will be played by processing and mar- 
keting efficiency. You have got to keep up 
to date. You can no more rest content with 
outmoded farm and ranch management than 
a manufacturer can be content to go along 
with the management practices of prewar 
days. 

Increased research on nutrition, disease 
control, better breeding, more profitable use 
of byproducts and improved marketing will 
help lower production costs and smooth the 
flow of livestock products into consumption, 

Here in the West, cattle feeding has ex- 
panded rapidly and has taken on a distinc- 
tive character. The number of cattle on 
feed in the West this past January 1 was 
3% times the 1930-34 average. Nearly one- 
third of all fed cattle marketed in 1956 
came from Western States. Your feeding is 
resourcefully designed to utilize a variety of 
feeds that take the place of the Midwest's 
plentiful corn. Feeding is a more specialized 
enterprise here in the West. Your cattle are 
fed faster for quicker sale, and the turnover 
rate in feedlots is higher. Through ex- 
panded feeding of cattle, western producers 
are taking advantage not only of their own 
fast-growing western market for beef but of 
the increased demand for fed beeves with 
finish. 

All of our farmers—all of our people—have 
a vital stake in reaching the objective—an 
expanding, prosperous, and free agriculture. 
But I can think of no group in America to 
which this objective is more essential than 
it is to you producers of livestock. We can 
have a more dynamic and prosperous agri- 
culture. We can have a free agriculture. 
To achieve it we must plan ahead now. 
There is no room for complacency. The 
agricultural revolution has made the price 
support, acreage-control program obsolete. 
Let us reexamine the old basic law. We are 
now ready for the next step forward. 

Here in America we have the world’s high- 
est level of material living—and it is the 
product of an expanding, prosperous, and 
free economy. 

But the history of nations presents this 
shocking picture. As nations become more 
prosperous—as their standard of living in- 
creases—they become more interested in 
preserving luxuries and comforts than the 
ideals and principles which made them great. 
Any nation which would trade freedom for 
security deserves neither and will lose both. 

God forbid that this should happen to our 
agriculture or to our Nation. 

We are a prosperous people today because 
of a free enterprise founded on spiritual, not 
material, values. Free enterprise is based 
on freedom of choice—free agency—an 
eternal God-given principle. The Founding 
Fathers, inspired though they were, did not 
invent the priceless blessing of individual 
freedom and respect for the dignity of man. - 
No, that priceless gift to mankind sprang 
from the God of Heaven and not from gov- 
ernment. The Founding Fathers welded to- 
gether the safeguards as best they could, but 
freedom must be continually won to be 
retained. 
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With the help of a kind providence let us 
get on—now—with the job of building a 
prosperous, expanding, and free agriculture 
in a prosperous, expanding, and free Ameri- 
ca—an America which is economically, so- 
cially, and spiritually sound. 


Rider College Commencement Address by 
Hon. Alan Bible, of Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Sunday, June 8, Rider College 
in Trenton, N. J., had its 92d commence- 
ment. On that occasion honorary de- 
grees were conferred by the college on 
‘our distinguished colleagues, the Senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], who because of his recent in- 
disposition was unable to be present; the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
and myself. 

In Senator BRIDGES’ enforced absence, 
Senator Brste made an outstanding and 
significant commencement address. It 
was a great pleasure for us in New Jer- 
sey to have Senator BIBLE with us, and I 
ask unanimous consent that his address 
be published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
‘as follows: 

SPEECH GIVEN BY SENATOR BIBLE AT RIDER 
COLLEGE, TRENTON, N. J., JUNE 9, 1957 

It is an honor and a privilege for me to 
appear at the commencement exercises of 
Rider College. 

This day belongs to the graduates of the 
class of 1957 and to the parents whose sacri- 
fices have made it possible for this goal to 
be reached. I hope that every one of you 
will pause to sufficiently appreciate and to 
say thanks for the help you have received. 

Graduates of Rider College have much of 
which they can be proud. Since 1865, Rider 
has grown from a small business college to 
the fine institution which you know today. 
It is my understanding that Rider is embark- 
ing on a $10 million building project which 
will give your school one of the finest 
campuses in the East. This is a significant 
sign of the progress being made by Rider. 
You can face the future confidently with the 
realization that you have received excellent 
preparation here at Rider College. 

The word “commencement” which is used 
to describe these ceremonies means a “be- 
ginning.” In this sense, today is a begin- 
ning for you who are about to be graduated. 
I do not intend to impose on your time. I 
promise to be brief. I well remember my 
college days, and I think I know the part of 
the program for which you are waiting. 

You are a selected group. You were se- 
lected for admission to this college. You 
were screened through 4 years of study. You 
have been given an opportunity. You have 
attained an objective. At the same time, you 
have assumed a responsibility which you 
cannot lightly disregard. As Thomas Hux- 
ley said, “The greatest end of life is not 
knowledge but action.” 

The faculty of this college has equipped 
you with the knowledge. Sometimes at con- 
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siderable pain to you and, I suspect, some 
irritation to them. Your equipment is ex- 
cellent. You cannot plead ignorance to your 
fellow men. You must accept the duty and 
responsibility which, although not contained 
in the wording of your degree, is, neverthe- 
less, clearly your obligation. 

As you leave this campus and seek employ- 
ment in different parts of the United States 
or, indeed, the world, the direct test of what 
you have learned here will be demonstrated 
by your daily actions. All of you are in- 
telligent or you could never have completed 
the course of academic studies which has 
been presented in the seminars and lecture 
rooms of this college. 

I suggest to you, however, that your dis- 
tinguished faculty has not been teaching 
subject matter alone. They have been 
teaching young men and women. They have 
been instilling in you the principles of fidel- 
ity, honesty, moral courage, industry, in- 
tegrity, and loyalty. These facets of your 
education are eternal. The subject matter 
changes—the learning process is constant if 
one would keep apace in today’s world. But 
a freeman who thinks like a freeman, who 
talks like a freeman, and acts like a free- 
man will remain a freeman in prosperity, in 
adversity—whatever the future may bring. 

It is fashionable today to decry the times 
in which we live. I hold to the theory, as 
expressed by the English historian Macaulay, 
that: “Those who compare the age in which 
their lot has fallen with a golden age which 
exists only in imagination, may talk of de- 
generacy and decay; but no man who is cor- 
rectly informed as to the past, will be dis- 
posed to take a morose or desponding view 
of the present.” 

Personally, I know that the present is a 
great improvement over the past; I am con- 
fident about the present, and I am optimistic 
about the future. This is my belief, and I 
have dedicated what talents I have toward 
it. I hold no brief with those who beat their 
breasts and say that our civilization is going 
to Hades in a handbasket and that the 
decline of the West is in progress. 

To me the future of this Nation belongs 
to the youth. As I have witnessed, through- 
out the length and breadth of this land, the 
education of young men and women, dedi- 
cated to love of country and service to hu- 
manity, I am personally confident that the 
future is in good hands. 

I do not mean to suggest that the road 
which you will travel in the years ahead 
is an easy one. You will face adversity in 
many forms. There will be moments when 
your courage is shaken and you will be torn 
with indecision. These are facts which you 
must recognize. 

I do suggest, however, that during those 
moments of doubt the spiritual quality of 
you, as Americans, achieves its greatest sig- 
nificance. 

There is no one among us who can deny 
that the affairs of men are guided by the 
hand of a Creator. It is inconceivable—as 
a matter of personal philosophy—that this 
spiritual hand which guides us will permit 
the destruction of this Nation before its 
mission to humanity and God is achieved. 
I draw strength from this concept, even in 
the darkest hours of decision. - 

Whatever the sacrifices, I have no doubt 
as to the ultimate outcome in the struggle 
between a philosophy dedicated to the im- 
provement of man as opposed to one which 
seeks only to destroy him. H. G. Wells once 
said: “Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and catas- 


trophe.” To me, this is a race which can 
have only one outcome. Education will con- 
quer, 


To avoid despondency and despair, one has 
only to consider the progress that has been 
made in the last century in human relations. 
Less than 100 years ago, there was human 
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slavery in these United States. Today, that 
very thought is intolerable. Women were 
regarded as chattels without political equal- 
ity. That, too, has disappeared. 

The concept of attempting to seek solu- 
tions to world problems on a world basis had 
not yet been born. Today we have the United 
Nations. It remains our responsibility to be 
constructively critical of the United Nations 
in the hope that it can be made to work 
better. There is no doubt that without the 
deliberately obstructive tactics of the Soviet 
Union much more progress toward peace 
could have been made. You probably know 
that of the 81 United Nations vetoes in the 
last 11 years, 78 were cast by Russia. Perhaps 
by a realistic appraisal of the situation, we 
can go forward despite the Communists. Im- 
perfect though the United Nations is today, 
it is a vehicle for the exchange of ideas and 
discussion of mutual problems. We are at 
least trying. 

In the field of medical science more spe- 
cific achievements have been made. What 
would Abraham Lincoln and his wife, Mary, 
have given for $5 worth of antibiotics when 
their son died? What would Calvin and 
Grace Coolidge have given for a few dozen 
sulfur tablets when the precious life of their 
son was being drained away by septicemia? 
What would thousands of parents have given 
for the miracle drugs of today which were 
not available while their children were being 
stricken with diseases of diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, tetanus, and others which are almost 
unknown to modern parents. Perhaps today 
with the Salk vaccine we are on the thresh- 
old of a new victory of man over disease. 

Each generation feels as though it has not 
done a proper job in the conduct of its 
affairs. Each generation feels as though it 
has burdened its children with its own mis- 
takes. This eternal conscience which never 
lets us rest is in itself an indication of the 
striving for improvement which characterizes 
our society. 

Of course, there are problems, and very 
serious ones. Today’s problems are perhaps 
the most complex the world has ever known. 
They do not yield to simple solutions. 

There is the problem of communism. I 
regard this atheistic philosophy not as a 
government in any sense of the word but 
as a great international conspiracy aimed at 
world conquest and domination. It chal- 
lenges the very survival of this Nation and 
all the people of the free world. I would 
not appease communism by any action which 
sacrifices one inch of free land, one human 
life or one American principle. 

I believe that whenever any free indi- 
vidual is forced into bondage, to that degree 
America becomes enslaved. So long as T 
am able, I shall oppose communism with 
all the resources at my disposal. 

If the world is to be free, young men and 
women like you must carry on the fight long 
after I and others like me have disappeared. 

As a citizen, aware of the dangers which 
threaten our way of life, you young men 
may be called upon to serve in the Armed 
Forces of your Nation. Just as the pioneer 
Davy Crockett instructed his sons in wood- 
craft and in the handling of weapons for 
their own protection against hostile savages, 
your country must train you for your own 
safety and the security of your loved ones. 

It would be pleasant if the world had 
reached the point where no danger existed. 
It would be desirable if you men could be 
allowed to get on with your chosen careers 
and not have to devote a portion of your 
time to military training. The present 
necessity, however, is not one of our mak- 
ing. You must, therefore, accept your civic 
responsibility of military service with the 
realization that its ultimate purpose is your 
self-perpetuation. ‘This is one of the real- 
ities of the times in which you live. 
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There is also the problem of atomic energy. 
This powerful source of energy is viewed by 
some as a threatening monster which will 
destroy the world. We know that the “atom” 
has no morals, no ethics. It is a natural 
force like any other which can be used for 
good or evil. 

It is man directed and its use will reflect 
the character of those who guide it. 

I personally feel that the possession of 
nuclear weapons, and the ability to deliver 
them, by the United States restrained the 
‘Communists from overrunning all Western 
Europe, and allowed sufficient time for free 
people to raise their own defenses. 

I envision great strides in the benign 
applications of atomic energy in medicine, 
biology, agriculture and industry. I am 
convinced that as the years go by the benefits 
to mankind will be enormous and will dwarf 
into insignificance the weapons aspect of 
this physical phenomenon. 

If my vision is to be realized, there must be 
dedicated realistic men who have enough 
commonsense to protect us from destruction 
while we forge ahead in the cause of hu- 
manity. 

There is the problem of individual re- 
sponsibility. There has grown up a cult 
throughout the world, and to a considerable 
degree in our land, of those who believe 
that government should accept the complete 
responsibility for the lives of its citizens. 

Those people all have one thing in com- 
mon. They want something for nothing. 
They want to spend more than they make; 
reduce taxes and increase benefits. 

Their beliefs are in direct opposition to 
the political philosophy which made this 
Nation great. The new order which was 
given to the world in 1776 was based upon 
the philosophy that man was a rational ani- 
mal, that given opportunity he could take 
care of himself without injuring his neigh- 
bors; that he had certain inalienable rights 
which government could not diminish or 
circumscribe. 

The only true security is in the daily satis- 
faction of a job well done. One has only to 
read the daily paper to realize that no man 
knows when he will die. Life is not measured 
in years alone or by material acquisitions, 
rather in terms of service, accomplishments, 
and spiritual rewards. Better to have lived 
for 50 years enjoying fully every second of 
the time; doing great deeds; winning the 
love of friends and neighbors; than to eke 
out a miserable existence for a century where 
life was an empty pulp. 

The problem basically has been stated in 
the Scriptures, “Bread cast upon the waters 
returns a thousandfold.” 

It was also said: “Give and you shall re- 
ceive.” 

If you give of yourself in the service of 
others, you will be rewarded accordingly. 

I get very restless with those who con- 
stantly apologize for the American system. 
Of course there are inequities and injustices 
which should be corrected. Americans 
should support every constructive suggestion 
for the refinement of our social system. 
Nevertheless, I am conscious that our society 
has provided more opportunity for spiritual 
and material development of humanity than 
has ever before been possible. 

Destructive critics of our way of life annoy 
me. They are so busy looking at the few 
spots of mud that they never lift their eyes 
and observe the blue sky above. 

Every privilege in this world carries with 
it a responsibility. Every opportunity im- 
plies an obligation. Every possession has 
affixed a duty. 

Whether or not the sphere of righteous- 
ness extends rapidly or slowly in your life- 
time, will ultimately depend on the attitude 
each of you adopts. Never were there greater 


challenges. Never was there more opportu- 
nity. 
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It has been said that there are three in- 
gredients in a good life: Learning, earning, 
and yearning. 

Here at Rider, you have been given the 
opportunity and the equipment of learning. 
When you leave this institution you will þe- 
gin the process of earning—earning not only 
material things but earning the respect, the 
love, and the friendship of people with whom 
you associate. To a tremendous degree, your 
future, and the future of your generation, 
will depend upon the things for which you 
yearn. If you yearn for freedom, individual 
responsibility, and opportunity, you and your 
children shall have it. You can transmit the 
legacy you inherited. It is within your power 
to make future generations refer to the last 
half of the 20th century as “the golden age.” 

This country and the free world needs 
leadership. We don’t need people who are 
willing only to become one of the crowd; we 
need men and women who are individuals 
and who stand for individual principles. 
God give us wisdom to profit from the mis- 
takes of yesterday; God give us courage to 
face the problems of today; God give us 
vision to plan for the challenges of tomorrow. 


Vice President Nixon’s Michigan State 
University Commencement Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of Michigan and the Sixth 
Congressional District were honored yes- 
terday when the Vice President of the 
United States, the Honorable RICHARD M. 
Nixon, addressed the graduating class 
at the 99th annual commencement of 
Michigan State University at East 
Lansing. 

The Vice President’s analysis of cur- 
rent governmental questions in terms of 
permanent intellectual principles and 
each individual’s civic responsibilities 
merit the attention of Members of Con- 
gress. The question now before the 
House, the civil-rights bill, is most par- 
ticularly a case in point. Also, the clear 
and concise statements on foreign aid, 
labor legislation, and the Khrushchev 
challenge, should be carefully examined 
by each Member of the House as well as 
all citizens. 

The Vice President’s address follows: 
ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES AT THE 99TH ANNUAL COMMENCE- 

MENT, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, East 

LANSING, MICH., JUNE 9, 1957 

I hope that each member of this graduat- 
ing class will make a personal and lifetime 
commitment to take an active part in the 
political life of your communities. 

Some of you should run for office. Don’t 
avoid your responsibility in this respect with 
the usual excuse that politics is a dirty busi- 
ness. If you believe it is, get into it and 
do something about it. 

Those of you who do not make politics a 
career can participate on a volunteer basis 
in the political activities of the party of your 
choice. I can assure you that both of our 


major parties can use and need new blood 
and new leadership. 


All of you can help create the intelligent 
and informed public opinion which is essen- 
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tial if a democracy is to survive. The two 
most dangerous enemies of successful demo- 
cratic government are ignorance and preju- 
dice. You are particularly qualified by your 
background and experience to fight and de- 
feat them in the communities in which you 
live. 

Those of you who become doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, engineers, businessmen, home- 
makers, will be tempted to adopt the atti- 
tude: Why borrow trouble? Don’t take a 
position on controversial issues. If you do, 
always support what appears to be the popu- 
lar side of the question. 

I urge you today not to fall into that error. 
Have the courage to take a position on the 
great issues of our time. And in doing so, 
don’t let a Gallup poll make up your mind 
for you. What may be the easy or popular 
answer to a hard question may not always 
be the right one. If you believe what ap- 
pears to be an unpopular position is the 
right one, make it your business to make it 
the popular one. 

Now I realize what I have just said 
amounts to nothing more than pious plati- 
tudes unless we get down to cases. Let me 
be specific by discussing some of the con- 
troversial issues on the Washington scene 
today. 

You have been reading and hearing about 
the labor racketeering investigation being 
conducted by the McCLELLAN committee. 
We can all agree that this investigation is 
serving a useful purpose in exposing the 
activities of union officials who broke faith 
with their union membership. The hear- 
ings are being conducted with dignity and 
fairness in the very best tradition of Con- 
gressional investigations. They have served 
to remind us that no leader of government, 
business, or labor is so big or so powerful that 
he cannot be made to account for his actions 
before the elected representatives of the 
people. 

Now, however, we come to the more difi- 
cult question. What legislation should be 
passed to avoid such abuses in the future? 
Public opinion at this momeni would prob- 
ably support legislation of the most drastic 
character which would have the effect of 
curbing legitimate union activities as well 
as the abuses that have been exposed in 
these hearings. The tendency for most 
people is probably to go along with this 
prevailing sentiment. 

But what is the right thing to do? Organ- 
ized labor today is going through a period 
of trial comparable to that endured by the 
business community 20 years ago. Its lead- 
ership is being scrutinized and tested. Some 
union leaders have been shown to have failed 
badly in their positions of trust. 

But we should not repeat the mistake of 
20 years ago and blame an entire move- 
ment for the blunders and crimes of a 
minority. Rather we should help outraged 
union members to restore honesty and in- 
tegrity to their unions. The protection of 
the integrity of union welfare funds and the 
insurance of democratic procedures in the 


_conduct of union business are among the 


objectives which Congress should properly 
consider in determining what legislation 
should be adopted. The aim of any legis- 
lation in this field must not be to weaken 
or destroy unions, but to give union mem- 
bers the tools they need to make all unions 
follow the good practices which many unions 
follow today. 

I would go further and suggest that this 
is a golden opportunity for American busi- 
ness men to encourage and make friends of 
the honest and sincere men who constitute 
the great majority of union officers. Now is 
the time to build lasting good will in labor 
relations, rather than to ostracize all union 
leadership, good or bad, and create the con- 
ditions which would lead to bitter industrial 
strife in the years ahead. 
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Let us turn to the international field for 
our second controversial issue. We have just 
signed an agreement to send $95 million 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities 
to Poland. Should the Congress appropri- 
ate the necessary funds to carry out this 
agreement? 

The first reaction of perhaps a majority 
of people would be that to send aid to a 
Communist country is not only wrong but 
foolish. Why should the American people 
be taxed to help a nation which might be 
alined against us in the event of a conflict? 

But how will the interests of the United 
States best be served in this instance? Let 
us look at the situation in Poland at this 
time. There is no question but that Poland 
is a Communist country. But the Polish peo- 
ple have been displaying increasing evidence 
of their determination to follow a course 
independent of the Soviet Union. 

In response to that popular sentiment, the 
leaders of the Polish Government have been 
trying to soften the features of communism 
that do the most violence to human nature. 

The churches of Poland have much greater 
freedom than in the past and the cardinal 
primate of Poland is allowed not only to exer- 
cise his function but to leave the country at 
will. The powers of the secret police have 
been substantially reduced. While the Pol- 
ish press is not free by any means by our 
standards, it has a greater degree of freedom 
now than it has had in many years. Some 
farmers have been allowed to own their 
farms—a marked deviation from strict Com- 
munist-theory practice. 

These, then, are our alternatives: 

We can drive the Polish people and Gov- 
ernment back to complete domination by 
Moscow in the hopes that Poland will then 
be an economic burden on the Soviet Union. 
If we follow this course, we are, in effect, 
saying that there is no evolutionary road to 
independence for a people dominated by com- 
munism and that violent revolution is their 
only resort if they want to be free. 

Our other alternative is to help Poland pro- 
gress toward greater internal freedom and 
increasing independence from the Soviet 
Union with the hope that Communists in 
other lands will see that freedom, and free- 
dom alone, brings out the best qualities in 
men. We do this not because we approve 
of communism, but because we believe that 
the explosive power of freedom is great 
enough to destroy communism once it is 
given a chance to flourish. 

In this decision we are under no 
illusions that our policy is certain to suc- 
ceed. The Polish people and Government 
might still be forced back under the com- 
plete domination of the Soviet Union. But 
certainly here is a gamble worth taking. If 
because of our action the movement toward 
independence and freedom is enabled to re- 
main alive and to grow in Poland, the other 
satellite countries will have an example 
which they in turn can follow. 

We should favor any step that will promote 
freedom and even limited independence in a 
Communist state. By our action we will be 
announcing to the world that we are not writ- 
ing off the Polish people or any of the other 
millions who are held in bondage behind the 
fron Curtain. 

A related controversial issue in the inter- 
national field will soon be debated on the 
floor of the Senate. It is the question of what 
we should do about our foreign aid programs. 
Here again the snap judgment of many people 
might well be—why should the Congress ap- 
propriate our hard-earned tax dollars to aid 
people in other lands? We often hear the 
term “giveaway” applied to this whole pro- 
gram. 

It is relatively easy to develop public sup- 
port for the military phase of this program. 
When we realize that it costs on an average 5 
times as much for the maintenance of an 
American soldier abroad as it does for a fight- 
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ing man of the allies we aid, it is obvious that 
a vote to cut foreign military aid is not a vote 
for economy but is actually a vote for larger 
budgets in the years ahead. 

It isn’t a question of whether such coun- 
tries as Korea, Formosa, Indochina, Pakistan, 
and Turkey, which have common borders 
with the Communist world, should have ade- 
quate defense forces. We learned in Korea 
that if they are attacked, we will become in- 
volved. 

The question is how the necessary forces 
can most economically and effectively be 
maintained. 

Two and eight-tenths billion dollars in for- 
eign military aid results directly in at least 
$15 billion worth of defense for ourselves and 
the Free World. These conclusions, then, are 
inevitable. Cuts in our military aid pro- 
gram will result in more taxes and expendi- 
tures for the American people rather than 
less, And spending less for aid abroad would 
not only mean more dollars for defense at 
home but it would inevitably mean more 
American boys in uniform. 

I am confident that the Senate will follow 
the lead of its Foreign Relations Committee 
in refusing to make substantial cuts in the 
amounts requested by the President for this 
program and that the American people, as 
they know the facts, will overwhelmingly 
support that decision. 

But let us turn now to a far more difficult 
phase of our foreign aid program. The Pres- 
ident has asked for a billion dollars for the 
purpose of foreign economic assistance pro- 
grams. The greater part of this money will 
not go to nations allied with the United 
States militarily. Most of it will go to coun- 
tries in Africa, the Near East and Asia 
which are uncommitted or neutral in the 
world struggle. 

How can we justify spending the taxpay- 
ers’ money in this way? 

Let us examine the breakdown of the 
people in the world today. The world is 
roughly divided into thirds, both in area and 
in population—one-third free, one-third 
Communist, and one-third uncommitted. 
The Communists know that if they can win 
a substantial part of the 700 million people 
who live in the uncommitted areas of Asia 
and Africa to their side they will not have to 
fight a war in order to achieve world domi- 
nation. If they succeed in this objective, the 
overwhelming majority of the world’s people 
will be under Communist control and the 
Free World will be denied access to economic 
resources essential for our survival. 

I have visited most of these countries. I 
have talked to their leaders and to their 
peoples. After centuries of poverty they are 
determined to have economic progress which 
will lead to a better life. They would prefer 
to have this progress and retain their in- 
dependence and freedom. But make no mis- 
take about it. If we give them no other 
choice they will be forced to turn to the 
Communist world for help. 

The Communists know this. That is why 
they are making every effort to meet the 
needs of these countries for education, tech- 
nical assistance and political advice. And 
that is why we are spending a billion dollars 
a year for our economic and information 
programs. 

I have seen our program in.action. There 
has. been some waste and inefficiency in their 
administration. But when we consider the 
tremendous stakes involved we can only con- 
clude that the remedy for these difficulties 
and errors is to try to do a more effective 
job and not to give up and let the Soviet 
Union start taking over the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev in his television broad- 
cast to the American people last Sunday 
predicted that our grandchildren would live 
under socialism. By socialism he, of course, 
meant the communism we see in the Soviet 
Union today. But he significantly added 
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that the Soviet Union would win the struggle 
for the world through other than military 
means. 

The greatest danger the Free World faces 
today is not defeat or surrender in war. It 
is defeat by means other than war. When we 
consider the fact that the Communist World 
has gained 600 million people since World 
War II without the Soviet Union being in- 
volved directly in war we can see the danger 
that confronts us. If we allow the Commu- 
nists to win the uncommitted areas of the 
world, the balance of power and resources 
and men will be such that the Free World 
will be strangled into submission by the 
Communist World. 

The billion dollars we are spending for 
economic assistance to these uncommitted 
areas, therefore, is an investment in our own 
freedom and independence. It is the pre- 
mium we pay to insure our survival as a free 
people. 

May I turn finally to a controversial but 
vital domestic issue which has a far greater 
effect on our foreign policy than many of 
us realize. I have referred to the great battle 
which is going on in the world for the al- 
legiance of the peoples in the uncommitted 
nations. 

These people are alike in several respects. 
Their economies are underdeveloped. Most 
of them are newly independent. All of them 
belong to races which are not white. I can 
testify from personal observation and experi- 
ence that even more than independence 
and economic progress the people of Asia and 
Africa want and deserve recognition of their 
equal dignity as individuals and as nations 
in the world community. 

We can tell them, as we do, that we re- 
spect that dignity and that we consider them 
to be our moral, political, and social equals. 
But the impression people have of America 
abroad is determined more by what we do 
than what we say. And the question that 
is inevitably asked is: Do you really believe 
in equality when you practice racial dis- 
crimination in your own country? 

Now the easy answer to this question is 
either to ignore the problem or to say “Let 
the Government do it.” There are some 
things the Government can do in this field. 
The enactment of the civil-rights bill now 
before Congress would be an effective step 
toward living up to our democratic ideals. 

But, in the final analysis, legislation will 
not solve the problem with which we are 
confronted. A law is only as good as the 
will of people to obey it. And this must 
come from the hearts of people themselves. 

In every community where racial tensions 
exist today—and let me emphasize that this 
is not a problem which is limited to the 
South—there is need for moderate, construc- 
tive action by people of both races. We must 
not allow the extremists and demagogs to 
take over this field by default. 

It is only through the willingness of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens in all walks of life to 
assume personal responsibility for removing 
the causes of racial prejudice that we can 
assure the progress that eventually will make 
the American dream of equality of opportu- 
nity a reality for all of our citizens. 

In discussing some controversial issues 
today, I would not like to leave the impres- 
sion that we should be skeptical or discour- 
aged as to the eventual outcome of this great 
struggle which is going on between the forces 
of freedom and slavery in the world today. 

We are going to win. We are going to win 
because we are on the right side, the side of 
freedom, justice, belief in God against the 
forces of slavery, injustice, and atheism. 

I know that the members of this class 
will be a mighty force in your communities 
and in this Nation in developing the en- 
lightened public opinion which will support 
our national leaders as they continue to work 
for the cause of independence, freedom, and 
peace. 
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SENATE 


TuEspDAY, JUNE 11, 1957 


The Senate met at 9:30 a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, eternal love, Thou 
source of all life and light, we would 
yield our flickering torch to Thee. Amid 
all the confusions and uncertainties in 
the realm of national debate and deci- 
sion, we bow in this hallowed shrine of 
our dear-bought liberties to listen for 
the still small voice. We are grateful for 
the Republic’s inspiring witness that our 
democratic processes run so deep that 
they are not disturbed even by the global 
dislocations of these violent days and 
that our America still stands with lamp 
held aloft, a beacon of freedom for all 
the earth. 

Facing now unfinished tasks calling 
for courage and sacrifice and wisdom, 
upon all public servants who, sharing 
the heavy load of these epochal days, 
shape our policy and guide our destiny, 
pour, we pray Thee, in double measure 
Thy enabling grace. In the vital deci- 
sions which even now are lifting them- 
selves above the horizon, keep our goals 
clear, our hearts pure, our spirits coura- 
geous, aS we never turn our backs but 
march breast forward. We ask it in 
thy Name that is above every name. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, June 10, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
the Subcommittee on Welfare and Pen- 
sion Fund Legislation of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and the 
Subcommittee of the Government Oper- 
ations Committee holding hearings on 
Senate bill 6 were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce was authorized to meet today dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. JoHNSon of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Finance was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. JoHNSoN of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Contracts of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and the Subcommittee on Public Lands 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
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to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. LAUSCHE, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Andrew Downey Orrick, of California, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will he 
called. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert Van Pelt to be United States 
district judge for the district of 
Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of United States at- 
torneys. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the nominations be 
considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of district at- 
torneys will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, the nominations are 
confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
marshals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the nominations be 
considered en bloc..- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of United States 
marshals will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, the nominations are 
confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, under the rule, there will be the 

usual morning hour for the transaction 
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of routine business. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in con- 
nection with the business of the morn- 
ing hour be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH (S. Doc. No. 44) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1958, 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$30,000 for the legislative branch (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


READINESS OF INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY FOR 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the readiness of industrial 
capacity for defense production and mobili- 
zation reserve purposes, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PROMOTION FOR CERTAIN OFFICERS IN THE 
NAVAL SERVICE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide improved opportunity 
for promotion for certain officers in the naval 
service, and for other purposes (with accom- 


panying papers) ; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM FoR DAMAGE TO 
STEAMSHIP “CITY oF KARACHI” 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, reporting, pursuant to law, pay- 
ment to the City Line, Ltd., Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in full settlement of a claim for dam- 
age to the steamship City of Karachi, in- 
curred on August 16, 1955; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc, were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 30 

“Joint resolution relative to the Federal 

budget 

“Whereas the proposed peacetime budget 
of the Federal Government has now reached 
the unprecedented sum of almost $72 billion; 
and 

“Whereas approximately one-third of the 
income of the Nation is now paid out to 
the various levels of government in the form 
of taxes; and 

“Whereas this volume of taxes and ex- 
penditures is imposing an intolerable burden 
on the working people of the Nation, espe- 
cially the young people who have no in- 
come except what they earn by their toil 
and sweat: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to reduce 
the proposed Federal budget to manageable 
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proportions so that the tremendous tax 
burden on the citizens may be eased; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cal- 
ifornia in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 16 
“Joint resolution relative to the extension 
of the Folsom South Canal within the 
counties of Sacramento and San Joaquin, 

State of California 

“Whereas the expanding economy of Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Counties requires 
that supplemental supplies of water be de- 
livered into said counties; and 

“Whereas many public agencies of the two 
counties, including Galt Irrigation District, 
North San Joaquin Water Conservation Dis- 
trict, Stockton East San Joaquin Water Con- 
servation District, Clay Water District, Elk 
Grove Irrigation District, Woodbridge Water 
Users Conservation District, Sacramento 
County Water Agency, and San Joaquin 
County Flood Control and Water Conserva- 
tion District, have shown grave concern as 
to their need for such supplemental water 
supplies by making applications for water 
to appropriate State and Federal agencies, 
and otherwise; and 

“Whereas said public agencies have an ulti- 
mate need for not less than 800,000 acre-feet 
of supplemental water for use of thé lands 
and the inhabitants thereof within their 
boundaries; and 

“Whereas the United States Government 
has constructed Folsom Dam and reservoir 
and Nimbus Dam and reservoir which can 
provide needed supplemental supplies in the 
two counties and the Honorable John J. Mc- 
Fall and the Honorable John E. Moss have 
introduced bills, H. R. 4580 and H. R. 4584 
in the 85th Congress, 1st session, to authorize 
construction of the Folsom South Canal to 
serve the lands of said public agencies; and 

“Whereas construction of Nashville Reser- 
voir on the Cosumnes River would augment 
needed water supplies in the irrigable areas 
of Sacramento and San Joaquin counties as 
well as control damaging floodwaters which 
now waste into San Francisco Bay; and 

“Whereas the construction and operation 
of Nashville Reservoir and the operation of 
said Folsom Dam and reservoir as a multi- 
ple-purpose project to provide said supple- 
mental water supplies to said two counties 
will be consistent and compatible with its 
operation for protection against ravaging 
floods of lands and improvements along the 
American and Sacramento Rivers and the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
State of California memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legislation 
to authorize the construction and operation 
of said Folsom-South Canal; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the State of California 
urges the United States Department of the 
Interior to complete as soon as practicable 
the studies now in progress regarding the 
proposed Nashville Reservoir; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be directed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 
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A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 


“Enrolled Senate Resolution 52 


“A resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States and the Appropriations 
Committees thereof to direct special at- 
tention to the land-procurement prac- 
tices of the Corps of Army Engineers in 
the Oologah Dam area on the Verdigris 
River in northeast Oklahoma 


“Whereas the Oologah Dam on the Verdi- 
gris River in northeastern Oklahoma is in 
the very early initial phases of construction, 
with work proceeding on only the first stage 
embankment contract on one side of the 
river, under the direction of the Corps of 
Army Engineers; and 

“Whereas only a few hundred acres of land 
actually have been acquired for the project 
and with condemnation proceedings now in 
progress on an additional few hundreds of 
acres of land; and 

“Whereas this $37 million project will 
finally take more than 70,000 acres of land 
in a well-developed and productive agricul- 
tural and ranching area, resulting in the 
dislocation of several hundred farm homes 
and related schools, churches, cemeteries, 
Federal and State highways, county roads, 
electric power lines, telephone lines, oil 
transportation pipelines and gas lines; and 

“Whereas the proposed lake will inundate 
and destroy the birthplace and home of the 
great Oklahoman, Will Rogers, which has 
become a national shrine and each year is 
visited by thousands of Americans who have 
come to love the simple and homely virtues 
of this great man; and 

. “Whereas on the lands to be taken for the 
Oologah Dam project is located a sizable por- 
tion of the world’s greatest shallow oilfield, 
which has been. producing oil continuously 
since its discovery before the turn of the 
century, and which today is recognized as 
having been the birthplace of the oil busi- 
ness in Oklahoma, the laboratory where 
secondary recovery was first tried and proven 
in Oklahoma and the field which has. pro- 
duced more oil by the water-flood repressur- 
ing method of secondary recovery of oil than 
in any other field in Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in a report dated August 1, 1951, 
stated that a recoverable reserve of more 
than 50,000,000 barrels of oil could be pro- 
duced by today’s known methods from the 
more than 25,000 acres of proven productive 
but undeveloped lands that are to be taken 
for the Oologah Dam project; and 

“Whereas a portion of the lands to be 
covered by Oologah Lake have now been de- 
veloped for the production of oil and this 
developed area is now. producing several 
thousand barrels of oil each day; and 

“Whereas the developed oil lands to be 
inundated by Oologah Lake now give em- 
ployment to hundreds of oilfield workers, 
pay tens of thousands of dollars each year 
in taxes to the State of Oklahoma and to the 
United States, and produce millions of dol- 
lars worth of economic wealth annually; and 

“Whereas the oilfield is served by a crude 
oil purchasing company whose storage tanks, 
pump stations, gathering lines and pipeline 
transportation system are located on lands to 
be inundated by the Oologah Lake; and 

“Whereas the same crude-oil purchasing 
system, tank, farms, pump stations and 
transportation lines that will be inundated 
by Oologah Lake also serve other oil-pro- 
ductive acres located on lands adjacent to 
the proposed lake; and 

“Whereas the engineering difficulties that 
will result for the pipeline operation fol- 
lowing the building of Oologah Dam and 
the loss of business to the pipeline as a re- 
sult of abandonment of that part of the oil- 
field that will be inundated by Oologah Lake 
could make it unprofitable and economically 
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impossible to operate the pipeline oil gath- 
ering system to serve the remainder of the 
oilfield and with the resulting loss of a 
pipeline market for that part of the oilfield 
adjacent to the lake, the entire oilfield 
could be forced to shut down, with a fur- 
ther economic loss to the entire section of 
the State; and 

“Whereas congressional appropriations for 
the Oologah project, which is a very minor 
part of the Arkansas Basin development pro- 
gram, were first made last year after almost 
20 years of being seriously questioned as to 
the economic feasibility and the doubtful 
advisability of destroying a great known re- 
coverable reserve of oil and a tremendously 
rich agricultural area; and i 

“Whereas the farmers and ranchers and oil 
producers of the Verdigris River area repeat- 
edly through the years have voiced their ob- 
jections to this project in personal and dele- 
gation appearances before the Congressional 
Appropriation Committees of both the House 
and Senate; and 

“Whereas proponents of the project re- 
siding in other parts of Oklahoma and other 
States have envisioned great economic gains 
to groups of people, cities and towns, trans- 
portation users and great industrial organi- 
zations as a result of the construction of 
Oologah Dam, it was also recognized that a 
great displacement of people and business 
operations in the Oologah Dam area must 
occur if the project was to be built and, 
therefore, solemn assurances were repeatedly 
given to the people and business concerns to 
be displaced by said Oologah Dam both by 
the Congressional committees and the per- 
sonnel of the Corps of Army Engineers that, 
in the event of the construction of the proj- 
ect, every effort would be made to see that the 
people in the affected area would not be 
forced to bear unjust and undue economic 
hardship and loss while others are reaping 
the great economic gains that proponents 
have promised would result from the building 
of Oologah Dam; and 

“Whereas appraisals and purchases of land 
and residential properties in said Oologah 
Dam area are in the process of being started 
at this time by the land procurement office 
of the Corps of Army Engineers; and 

“Whereas appraisement of property in the 
Oologah Dam area is being made on the basis 
of assumed values in the present location 
with no consideration being given to replace- 
ment cost in kind in another location; and 

“Whereas appraisements of many proper- 
ties in the Oologah Dam area are being made 
without due recognition of the known min- 
eral values in the form of valuable coal de- 
posits, gas reservoirs, and oil; and 

“Whereas representatives of the Corps of 
Army Engineers procurement office in Tulsa, 
Okla., are quoted in newspapers of recent 
date as telling oil producers and mineral 
owners that “only in the dam site and con- 
struction area does the Government have 
definite plans for buying mineral holdings 
outright,” but would seek only to acquire 
flowage easements on minerals and “under 
the flowage easement agreements oil opera- 
tors would be required to subordinate their 
operations to the basic functions of the dam 
and reservoir”; and 

“Whereas the appraisement and procure- 
ment policies being followed by the Corps of 
Army Engineers in the Oologah Dam area 
have met with the active and determined 
opposition of the landowners as is evidenced 
by the fact that the Corps of Army Engineers 
only recently has found it necessary to re- 
sort to condemnation action to acquire much 
of the initially needed lands in the dam site 
and construction area; and 

“Whereas in the condemnation actions 
pending as of this date against the land- 
owners in the immediate vicinity of the 
Oologah Dam itself, said actions covering 
more than 1,500 acres which is underlaid with 
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valuable coal deposits, attorneys represent- 
ing the Corps of Army Engineers have peti- 
tioned the court to take the surface land 
rights and reserve to the present owners all 
mineral rights and values, and to subordi- 
nate the reserved mineral rights and values 
to the “prior rights of the United States to 
fiood and submerge the land as may be nec- 
essary for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of said project”; and 

“Whereas under several hundred acres of 
said lands now being condemned by the Corps 
of Army Engineers for the Oologah Dam 
project, the schoolchildren of the State of 
Oklahoma own one-half of the mineral 
rights and values; and 

“Whereas the schoolchildren of the State 
of Oklahoma, through the trusteeship of the 
State School Land Commission, own thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of mineral 
rights under lands located in the remainder 
of the Oologah Dam area, the Keystone Dam 
area, the Eufaula Dam area and in other 
areas where such projects are planned; and 

“Whereas the mineral rights and values 
owned by the schoolchildren of the State of 
Oklahoma in the Oologah Dam area now un- 
der condemnation will be forever inundated 
and the value of said mineral rights will 
therefore be eternally lost to the schoolchil- 
dren of the State of Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas the schoolchildren of the State 
of Oklahoma will suffer great and irreparable 
loss of wealth if the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers continue, through the length and 
breadth of the Oologah Dam area, the Key- 
stone Dam area, the Eufaula Dam area and 
in the other areas where like projects are 
planned, this policy of taking, without pay- 
ment, the mineral rights and values belong- 
ing to the schoolchildren of the State of 
Oklahoma, and by force of condemnation 
then subordinating those mineral rights and 
values to the prior rights of the United 
States to flood and submerge said mineral 
rights and values: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 26th 
Oklahoma Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, That we respectively urge, re- 
quest, and petition the Congress of the 
United States to make such inquiry into the 
land procurement procedures of the Corps of 
Army Engineers, issue such directives, and 
take such action as may be necessary to in- 
sure the fulfillment of the intent of Con- 
gress in the protection of the rights of the 
people in the Oologah Dam area and in safe- 
guarding the mineral values and rights of 
the schoolchildren of the State of Oklaho- 
ma in accordance with the laws and Con- 
stitution of the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
Senate of the State of Oklahoma be directed 
to send a copy of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, each Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget of the 
United States, and to the Chief of the 
United States Corps of Army Engineers. 

“Adopted by the Senate the 22d day of 
May 1957. 

“Don BALDWIN, 


“President pro tempore of the Senate.” 


A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Mrs. Mildred F. Garlow, Deer Clan Mother of 
the Seneca Nation, Allegheny and Cattarau- 
gus Reserves, Lewiston, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the construction of the Kinzua Dam 
on the Allegheny River, at Kinzua, Pa.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the San Gabriel 
Valley Republican Women’s Club, Temple 
City, Calif., relating to the trial of Sp3c. 
William S. Girard by a Japanese court; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Americanism 
committee of the American Legion, First Dis- 
trict, New Orleans, La., favoring the cancel- 
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lation of the Status of Forces Treaty; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of George Gauss, of Denver, 
Colo., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide increased pensions for re- 
tired postal employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


THE LATE SENATOR McCARTHY— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, May 9, 1957, the Committee 
on Rules and Administration adopted a 
memorial resolution related to the pass- 
ing of our late colleague, Senator Mc- 
Carthy, of Wisconsin. On behalf of the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], and as the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, T should like 
to read the resolution into the RECORD at 
this point: 


Whereas Joseph R. McCarthy has been 
called to rest by his Creator; and 

Whereas the people of the State of Wis- 
consin as well as those of all the other 
States of the Union will long remember his 
dedicated service to the principles he cher- 
ished; and 

Whereas we his colleagues on the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
will miss his enthusiastic and friendly par- 
ticipation in our work: Now, thereore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration as- 
sembled, That we hereby express our deep 
personal loss, and that we extend to his 
widow, his family, and other loved ones our 
heartfelt sympathy. 

CoMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 1873. A bill to amend section 401 (e) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order 
to authorize permanent certification for 
certain air carriers operating between the 
United States and Alaska (Rept. No. 431). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 1054. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a toll bridge across the Rainy River 
at or near Baudette, Minn. (Rept. No. 432). 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL APPROPRIATIONS, EXPEND- 
ITURES, AND UNEXPENDED BAL- 
ANCES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures today has com- 
piled a report on unexpended balances 
remaining in appropriation accounts for 
executive agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as of April 1. 

The report shows the total in these 
balances at that date was $89.1 billion. 
Funds available at the start of the year 
last July had been $140.2 billion. Expen- 
ditures through March 31 had totaled 
$51.1 billion. 

The President, in his January budget, 
estimated these agencies would carry 
nearly $70 billion, in unexpended bal- 
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ances in old appropriations into the new 
fiscal year beginning the first of next 
month. These balances are nearly as 
great as the new funds requested by the 
President for the coming year. 

The President requested new appro- 
priations and other expenditure author- 
izations totaling $73.3 billion. If these 
were enacted during the present ses- 
sion, as requested, there would be more 
than $140 billion available to Federal 
agencies in the coming year, Funds 
available for highways, and through 
other Federal trust funds, would be in 
addition. 

As of this date, I doubt if it is physi- 
cally possible even for Federai agencies 
to spend $140 billion to $150 billion in 1 
year. But with this much spending 
authority available, it is entirely possible 
that expenditures will exceed the $71.8 
billion expenditure estimate. This would 
be possible no matter how much appro- 
priations currently before Congress are 
cut. 

I cite these figures as concrete evi- 
dence of the extent to which Congress 
has lost control over annual Federal ex- 
penditures through existing appropria- 
tion procedures. It is annual expendi- 
tures—not annual appropriations— 
against annual revenues which deter- 
mines whether there is to be a deficit or 
a surplus. 

It is highly questionable as to how 
much we can control debt and inflation 
until we get control over expenditures. 

The report is strictly factual, based on 
figures from the records of the Fiscal 
Service, Bureau of Accounts, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and on figures to 
be found in the President’s budget docu- 
ment for fiscal year 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» a statement by me 
as chairman of the committee which 
summarizes the report. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 
BALANCES AS OF MARCH 31, 1957 

Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment entered the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year, ending June 30, with balances in ap- 
propriations and authorizations totaling 
$39.1 billion. Total available for expendi- 
ture in the year had been $140.2 billion, and 
expenditures through March 31 totaled $51.1 
billion, 

Military functions 

Balances remaining available for expendi- 
ture for military functions at the beginning 
of the final quarter of the year totaled $45.7 
billion. Total available for military ex- 
penditure in the year had been $74.1 billion, 
and expenditures through March 31 totaled 
$28.4 billlion. 

Other national security 

Balances remaining available for expendi- 
ture in other national security programs 
such as atomic energy, strategic and critical 
materials, and expansion of defense produc- 
tion as of the beginning of the fourth quar- 
ter of the year totaled $3.3 billion. Total 
available for other national security expendi- 
ture in the year had been $5.1 billion, and 
expenditures through March 31 totaled $1.8 
billion. 

Foreign aid 

Balances remaining available for expendi- 
ture in foreign-aid programs at the begin- 
ning of the final quarter of the year totaled 
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$7.7 billion, ‘Total available for foreign-aid 
expenditure in the year had been $10.4 bil- 
lion, and expenditures through March 31 
totaled $2.6 billion. 


International affairs 


Balances remaining available for expendi- 
ture in international affairs programs at the 
beginning of the fourth quarter of the year 
totaled $3.1 billion. Total available for in- 
ternational affairs expenditure had been $3.2 
billion, and expenditures through March 31 
totaled $125 million. Export-Import Bank 
balances of $2.9 billion were included in the 
March 31 total. 


Domestic-civilian 


Balances remaining available for expendi- 
ture in domestic-civilian programs at the be- 
ginning of the final quarter of the year 
totaled $29.3 billion. Total available for do- 
mestic-civilian expenditure had been $47.5 
billion, and expenditures through March 31 
totaled $18.2 billion. 

These figures are shown in a report today 
by the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures on Fed- 
eral appropriations and authorizations, 
expenditures, and unexpended balances 
through March 31, 1957. 

The figures are from the records of the Fis- 
cal Service, Bureau of Accounts, Department 
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of the Treasury. They show prior-year bal- 
ances, appropriations for the current year, 
expenditures through March 31, and the un- 
expended balances as of that date for all the 
accounts of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government including the Government 
Printing Office. 

ESTIMATED BALANCES AS OF JULY 1, 1957 

As compared with the actual balances in 
executive agency accounts, as of March 31, 
totaling $89.1 billion, the President’s Jan- 
uary budget document estimated the total 
would be down to $69.8 billion on July 1, ex- 
clusive of new appropriations currently being 
enacted for next year. 

Military functions 

As compared with the actual balances for 
military functions, as of March 31, totaling 
$45.7 billion, the President’s January budget 
document estimated the total would be down 
to $37.4 billion on July 1, exclusive of new 
appropriations currently being enacted for 
next year. 

Other national security 

As compared with the actual balances 
for other national security such as atomic 
energy, strategic and critical materials and 
expansion of defense production, as of 
March 31, totaling $3.3 billion, the Presi- 
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dent’s January budget document estimated 
the total would be down to $2.7 billion on 
July 1, exclusive of new appropriations cur- 
rently being enacted for next year. 


Foreign aid 


As compared with the actual balances for 
foreign aid programs, as of March 31, total- 
ing $7.7 billion, the President’s January 
budget document estimated the total would 
be down to $6.2 billion on July 1, exclusive 
of new appropriations currently being en- 
acted for next year. 

International affairs 

As compared with the actual balances for 
international affairs, as of March 31, total- 
ing $3.1 billion, the President’s January 
budget document estimated the total would 
be down to $2.5 billion on July 1, exclusive 
of new appropriations currently being en- 
acted for next year. 


Domestic civilian 
As compared with the actual balances for 
domestic-civilian programs as of March 31, 
totaling $29.3 billion, the President’s Janu- 
any budget document estimated the total 
would be down to $21 billion on July 1, ex- 
clusive of new appropriations currently be- 
ing enacted for next year. 
A tabular summary follows: 


Summary by categories of appropriations and other authorizations, expenditures, and unexpended balances, executive branch of the Federal 
Government,' showing appropriations and other authorizations by current and prior years; and 1957 expenditures, and unexpended 
balances, as of Mar. 31, 1957; with budget estimates of balances at start of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 


{In thousands of dollars] 


_ SS¥VOO’“VO?@mn"—@O>—— ee 


Appropriations and authorizations 2 


Budget estimate of balances 
available at start of fiscal year 4 


y Expenditures | Unexpended 
Balances in | Current appro- through balances as of ies 
prior-year priations and Total after | Mar. 31,1957 | Mar. 31, 1957 
sppronriasiona arg rete Transfers 4 transfers 1958 1959 
and author- cal year (July 1, 1957) (July 1, 1958) . 
izations 1957 ? TAD a 
National security: 
Military functions.........-.-.......-..- 38, 490, 265 36, 175, 156 —602, 487 74, 062, 934 28, 350, 868 45, 712, 065 87, 427, 727 37, 869, 806 
Strategic and critical materials._......... Ne Aa PIE OEE EE E P E E 767, 306 228, 096 539, 210 342, 127, 
Expansion of defense production........- PELDI i S PSR oe pie Neate ey Ae 970, 081 118, 033 857, 049 970, 081 920, 081 
AO CNCERY loco. ko ecGo coset bunewces 1, 414, 270 1, 961, 079 3, 312, 970 1, 481, 032 1, 881, 937 1, 350, 384 1, 530, 217 
Total, national security.......-.-.-.--- 41, 641, 922 38, 136, 235 79, 113, 293 30, 123, 029 48, 990, 261 40, 090, 498 40, 447, 409 
Foreign aid (mutual security): 
Military assistance... ..........--.-....-- 4, 614, 533 2,017,000: [ai toe 6, 632, 033 1, 488, 458 5, 143, 575 4,017, 991 3, 867, 991 
DLT S ee a eee O S 2, 029, 756 1, 767, 383 3, 739, 571 1, 146, 712 2, 592, 859 2, 223, 686 2, 417, 193 
"Petals fOrelon Bele VOA E E 6, 644, 289 3, 784, 883 10, 371, 604 2, 635, 170 7, 736, 434 6, 241, 677 6, 285, 184 
International affairs t 0.21 c eee cette 2, 863, 588 357, 287 3, 192, 781 24, 871 3, 067, 911 2, 488, 718 2, 233, 985 
Total, other than domestic civilian____- 51, 149, 799 42, 278,405 |  —750,5°8 | 92, 677, 678 32, 883, 070 59, 794, 606 48, 820, 893 48, 966, 578 
Doméstic civilian soe on oo casa. 24, 200, 637 27,020,746 | —3, 718, 071 47, 503, 310 18, 246, 325 29, 256, 989 20, 993, 782 21, 442, 391 
Tital o caupcscuc ams ce seine gummntn a ues 75, 350, 436 69, 299,151 | —4, 468,599 | 140, 180, 988 51, 129, 395 89, 051, 595 69, 814, 675 70, 408, 969 


1Includes Government Printing Office. 
4 Excludes trust and deposit fund accounts. 
3 Includes supplementals through Mar. 31, 1957. 


4 Represents adjustments necessary for technical, budgetary and accounting 


5 Includes U. S. Information Agency, State Department, Export-Import Bank of 
Washington and Tariff Commission. P T a 


purposes, including transfers to surplus, cancellation and adjustments of borrowing 


and contract authorizations, etc. 


Note.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2258. A bill to require that litigants in 
cases reviewed by the Supreme Court be 
accorded an opportunity for hearing before 
that Court, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 2259. A bill to improve the efficiency of 
the Government by regulating the outside 
employment by officers and employees of 
the departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE) : 

5.2260. A bill for the relief of Annalies 

Kramer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. CHAVEZ (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
NAMARA, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. Scort, 
Mr. CARROLL, Mr. MARTIN of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. 
KucHEL, Mr. COTTON, Mr. Hruska, 
and Mr. REVERCOMB) : 

S. 2261. A bill to amend and extend the 
Public Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 
1954, as amended, the Post Office Department 
Property Act of 1954, as amended, and to 
require certain distribution and approval of 
new public building projects, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHavez when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JENNER: 

8.2262. A bill for the relief of Hasan 
Muhammad Tiro; and 

S. 2263. A bill for the relief of Karel J. V. 
Nikijuluw; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. KERR (for himself, Mr. MON- 
RONEY, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 2264. A bill to provide for an emergency 
acreage-reserve program in areas determined 
to be major disaster areas; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2265. A bill to authorize the sale of a 
certain number of merchant-type vessels to 
citizens of, or the Government of Uruguay 
for the coastwise trade of South America 
or for certain other services not competitive 
with United States flagships; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BuTLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) : 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 2266. A bill to provide a method for 
regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Ship- 
yard; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2267. A bill for the relief of the minor 
child of the late Julia Rodgers Baker; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2268. A bill to prohibit the charging 
of a fee to view telecasts in the home; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THuURMOND when 
he introduced the above bill, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 2269. A bill relating to additions to the 
tax for failure to file a return in certain 
cases involving amounts received in settle- 
ment of claims against the United States; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 2270. A bill for the relief of Yee Mah 

Mee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CERTAIN DISTRIBUTION AND AP- 
PROVAL OF NEW PUBLIC BUILD- 
ING PROJECTS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and Senators McNamara, 
NEUBERGER, SCOTT, CARROLL, MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania, Case of South Dakota, 
KUcHEL, COTTON, Hruska, and REVER- 
comps, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend and extend the 
Public Buildings Purchase Contract Act 
of 1954, as amended, the Post Office De- 
partment Property Act of 1954, as 
amended, and to require certain distribu- 
tion and approval of new public building 
projects, and for other purposes. 

The general purpose of the bill is to 
extend the Lease Purchase Act to June 
30, 1960. ‘The present act expires on July 
22, 1957. The bill includes certain tech- 
nical provisions which may be helpful in 
encouraging potential investors to make 
loans on lease purchase projects at rea- 
sonable interest rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2261) to amend and extend 
the Public Buildings Purchase Contract 
Act of 1954, as amended, the Post Office 
Department Property Act of 1954, as 
amended, and to require certain distribu- 
tion and approval of new public building 
projects, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Cuavez (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


SALE OF CERTAIN MERCHANT-TYPE 
VESSELS TO URUGUAY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the sale of a certain number 
of merchant-type vessels to. citizens of 
or the Government of Uruguay for the 
coastwise trade of South America or for 
certain other services not competitive 
with United States flagships. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement explaining the 
purpose of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. . 

The bill (S. 2265) to authorize the sale 
of a certain number of merchant-type 
vessels to citizens of, or the Government 
of Uruguay for the coastwise trade of 
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South America or for certain other serv- 
ices not competitive with United States- 
flag ships, introduced by Mr. BUTLER, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. BUT- 
LER is as follows: 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
sale of certain number of merchant-type 
vessels to the Government of Uruguay, or 
the citizens of Uruguay, for employment in 
trades or services that will be noncompeti- 
tive with United States-fiag vessels. 

The economy of Uruguay is, in many re- 
spects, in the incipient stages of its devel- 
opment. There is a growing coastwise trade 
between Uruguay and other countries in 
South America. There is also a tremendously 
increasing ore movement between Uruguay 
and Japan and between Uruguay and Europe. 
It has been exceedingly difficult for Uru- 
guayan industry to obtain vessels in the 
private market to accommodate these move- 
ments. United States-flag vessels have never 
participated in such movements. The sale 
of the vessels authorized hereunder would, 
therefore, be calculated to promote the eco- 
nomic development of our friendly neighbor, 
Uruguay, without resulting in any adverse 
competitive effect to the interests of the 
American merchant marine. 

Any sales made under the bill being here- 
with introduced would be subject to the 
following conditions, which are quoted ver- 
batim in the bill: 

(1) Repair work necessary to place any 
vessels purchased hereunder in class accord- 
ing to the standards of the American Bureau 
of Shipping shall be done in a domestic 
United States shipyard; 

“(2) Any vessels purchased hereunder 
shall be employed for their remaining eco- 
nomic lives in the coastal service of South 
America or in such other services that are 
not competitive with vessels registered under 
the laws and flag of the United States; 

“(3) Any vessels purchased hereunder 
shall not trade with Communist-controlled 
nations at any time during their remaining 
economic lives; 

“(4) Any vessels..purchased hereunder 
shall be available to the United States in 
times of military or economic emergency and 
may be requisitioned by the United States 
for this purpose, and such vessels shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 902 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to the same extent as if they were owned 
by citizens of the United States; and 

“(5) Any vessels purchased hereunder will 
not be transferred or sold by the original 
purchaser or purchasers without the prior 
approval of the Maritime Administrator.” 

These conditions would insure that the 
purposes for which the vessels are to be sold 
would be effected. Such sales would pro- 
vide a substantial amount of work for do- 
mestic shipyards, who despite the recent 
shipping boom, are greatly in need of repair 
work. It is also provided that the vessels 
would be used for their entire economic 
lives in trades not competitive with vessels 
of United States flag registry and would also 
not be employed in trade with Communist- 
controlled or Communist-inspired nations. 
The purchasers of these vessels are willing 
that they shall be subject to the same pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
providing for requisition in times of national 
emergency as would vessels registered under 
the laws of the United States and owned by 
United States citizens. In order to insure 
that the vessels sold hereunder will not be 
subject to speculative profits upon transfer, 
it is also provided that the vessels shall not 
be transferred or sold by the original pur- 
chasers without the prior approval of the 
Maritime Administrator, 
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In all respects, this bill should have the 
effect of promoting the economic develop- 
ment of Uruguay and to enhance the in- 
terests of the foreign policy of the United 
States. It should greatly promote the 
friendly relations with our good neighbor, 
the Government of Uruguay, with no expense 
to the United States taxpayers, and no detri- 
ment to the interests of the American Mer- 
chant Marine. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST FEE FOR 
VIEWING TELECASTS AT HOME 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
introduced for appropriate reference, a 
bill to prohibit the charging of a fee to 
view telecasts in the home. 

For some time I have been considering 
this matter, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that the result of permitting pay 
television to be used generally would be 
the same as having the Congress impose 
a new tax on the people of this country. 
In effect, the people who now view tele- 
vision without additional cost, after the 
purchase of their sets, would have to 
start paying additional fees or charges, 
or be denied the privilege of seeing their 
preferred programs. 

Perhaps that would not take place im- 
mediately with the institution of pay 
television, but I am sure it would soon 
follow once pay television were approved. 

I have read in the newspapers recently 
in connection with the possible transfer 
of New York baseball teams to the west 
coast, that contracts have already been 
arranged to telecast those games on pay 
television instead of free, as at present. 

Several pay-television interests have 
been lobbying for the approval of their 
plans for several years. Their motive 
is the motive of profit. 

My interest is the public interest, and 
I believe that action should be taken now 
to protect the public. 

If we permit the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to grant approval for 
experimental pay television programs, as 
the Commission has decided it presently 
has authority to do, then we must face 
the fact that it would be most difficult 
later to tell the experimenters, who had 
spent millions of dollars, that pay tele- 
vision had been classified as against the 
public interest. 

Persons who had invested their money 
without being warned by the Congress 
would then have cause to complain be- 
cause they had not been stopped. 
Therefore, we should act promptly. 

If there were any assurance that pay 
television would be provided purely as a 
supplement to prevent service and that 
no person would be deprived of the priv- 
ilege of viewing programs now being 
shcwn free, then we would not have to 
be concerned about this matter. But 
there is no assurance and there can be 
none that programs now seen free would 
not soon be bought up by the producers 
of pay television programs. 

There is no proof that pay television 
would provide the public with better 
programs. 

The one sure thing about pay tele- 
vision is that it would cost the public 
more than the present system costs. 

I feel that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission should have the power 
to exercise great discretion in matters of 
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scientific concern. The Congress can- 
not and should not try to decide ques- 
tions of scientific detail after Congress 
has once established the broad policies 
which the Commission is to follow. 

However, pay television has raised 
another question. This is a matter of 
policy completely divorced from. scien- 
tific development. In my opinion the 
Congress here has the clear duty of pro- 
tecting the public interest. I believe we 
should proceed to do so by enacting the 
bill I am introducing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2268) to prohibit the 
charging of a fee to view telecasts in the 
home, introduced by Mr. THuRMOND, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS OF 
CERTAIN PERSONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a pro- 
posed amendment to Senate bill 83, de- 
signed to protect the rights of members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
and their families serving in foreign 
countries. 

My implacable opposition to any form 
of Federal civil-rights legislation is well 
known, but if there is any one area in 
which Federal civil-rights legislation is 
justified it is to protect American citi- 
zens who are by circumstances forced 
to reside in areas outside of the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. Here 
the protection of one or more of the sev- 
eral States cannot be extended, and it is 
only through some form of Federal legis- 
lation that the constitutional guaranties 
contained in the Bill of Rights can be 
effectively asserted to protect our citi- 
zens against subjection to systems of 
jurisprudence for the trial of criminal 
cases that are alien to the common law 
and to the established judicial proce- 
dures of this country. 

The provisions of the amendment are 
self-explanatory. I urge its most serious 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Broadcast by him of the program Face 
the Nation, over the CBS television network, 
June 9, 1957. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Broadcast by him on May 19, 1957, in 
tribute to the late Senator McCarthy. 

Statement prepared by him on the status- 
of-forces treaties. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Address delivered by Senator Case of New 
Jersey, at commencement exercises of Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla., June 7, 1957. 
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By Mr. JAVITS: 

Letter addressed by him to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Trade Education, Inc., deal- 
ing with the United States foreign trade 
policy and approval of the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

Article entitled “Sonic Boom,” written by 
Senator GOLDWATER and published in the 
magazine Planes. « 

By Mr. THYE: 

Article entitled “Poles Crowd United 
States Display at Trade Fair,” written by 
Colin Frost, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of June 10, 1957; 
and statement issued by Senator THYE under 


date of August 2, 1954, dealing with exhibits - 


by the United States at world fairs. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON H. R. 3028, 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
CERTAIN FEMALE MEMBERS OF 
THE AIR FORCE (AND RELATED 
BILL S. 1305) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary consisting 
of Senators Ervin, of North Carolina; 
BUTLER, of Maryland; and myself, 
chairman, I desire to give notice that 
public hearings have been scheduled for 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957, at 2 p. m., in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, on 
H. R. 3028, to provide for the relief of 
certain female members of the Air Force, 
and related bill, S. 1305. At the indi- 
cated time and place all persons inter- 
ested in the proposed legislation may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

C. Enard Erickson, of Minnesota, to 
be United States marshal for the district 
of Minnesota for a term of 4 years. (Re- 
appointment.) 

Darrell O. Holmes, of Washington, to 
be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Washington for a term of 4 
years. (Reappointment.) 

Edward L. Scheufler, of Missouri, to be 
United States attorney for the western 
district of Missouri for a term of 4 years. 
(Reappointment.) 

Omar L. Schnatmeier, of Missouri, to 
be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Missouri for a term of 4 years. 
(Reappointment.) 

Richard Beal Kidd, of Arkansas, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Arkansas for a term of 4 years, 
(Reappointment.) 

Leonard G. Hagner, of Delaware, to be 
United States attorney for the district 
of Delaware for a term of 4 years. (Re- 
appointment.) 

Howard Call, of Utah, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Utah 
for a term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

Harry Jennings, of Michigan, to be 
United States marshal for the western 
district of Michigan for a term of 4 years. 
(Reappointment.) 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary notice is hereby given to all 
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persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, June 19, 1957, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JEAN SALA BREITEN- 
STEIN TO BE UNITED STATES 
CIRCUIT JUDGE, 10TH CIRCUIT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Wednes- 
day, June 19, 1957, at 10 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of Jean Sala Breitenstein, of 
Colorado, to be United States circuit 
judge, 10th circuit, vice Walter A. Hux- 
man, retired. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNston], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], and myself, as 
chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SENATE 
BILL 5 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate that a special subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee will 
hold open hearings on S. 5 or Tuesday, 
June 18, at 10:30 a. m. in room 357 of 
the Senate Office Building. S. 5 is a bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to prevent the allocation of 
procurement contracts to certain desig- 
nated geographical areas, and for other 
Purposes. Anyone desiring to present 
either oral or written testimony should 
contact Mr. Glenn K. Shriver, of the 
Government Operations Committee staff. 


THE OPEN CURTAIN—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR JOHNSON 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s edition of the New York Times 
contained an article by that celebrated 
journalist, Mr. Arthur Krock, dealing 
with the statesmanlike address delivered 
last Saturday evening in New York City 
by our distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Since the article contains noteworthy 
commentary on the significance of this 
address, I think that it should be called 
to the attention of the American people 
at large. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have the full text of the Ar- 
thur Krock article published in the body 
of today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
IN THE NATION 


(By Arthur Krock) 
CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS FROM THE OPPOSITION 


WasHINGTON, June 10.— When a leader of 
the opposition to the party in power offers 
a public proposal which is constructive and 
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at the same time is an effective partisan move, 
that is the highest type of political leader- 
ship. Such was the speech in New York Sat- 
urday night on disarmament and Soviet- 
American relations by LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
of Texas, the spokesman of the Senate Demo- 
crats. 

It offered a sound, shrewd program to coun- 
teract Soviet propaganda, particularly the 
propaganda in the television interview the 
Columbia Broadcasting System had with 
Nikita Khrushchev. The Johnson speech 
projected definite ideas, contrasting with the 
lack of them in administration suggestions 
how to deal with the issues raised by Khru- 
shchey. These ideas, if adopted, could effec- 


tively put on the Soviets the burden of proof 


whether they are sincere in their professions 
for ending the nuclear weapons race. And 
they established the Democratic Party in full 
partnership with the President in his effort 
to make a start toward disarmament. 

This last element was of great political 
significance. The party of which the Presi- 
dent is the leader historically claims credit 
for ideas and their processing that culminate 
in achievement and makes these claims a 
basis for asking the people to continue it in 
power. President Eisenhower has a program 
for the beginning of disarmament that will 
be revealed in detail by his deputy, Harold 
E. Stassen, at the proper time in the current 
negotiations with the other nuclear powers. 
But on the collateral point discussed by 
Senator JoHNson—how to inform the Rus- 
sian masses of the facts which have prolonged 
the nuclear weapons race, facts their rulers 
have suppressed or distorted—the adminis- 
tration has never come forward with pro- 
posals as precise as JOHNSON’S. 

“Free people who have access to the truth,” 
he said, are well aware that when the United 
States “had a monopoly on the atomic 
bomb * * * and offered to share the secrets 
* * * with the entire world * * * in return 
for reasonable guaranties that the atom 
would never again be used in warfare,” and 
this offer was approved by the U. N. Assem- 
bly, it was the Soviets and their satellites that 
blocked it. But the Russian people do not 
know this. And the Senator, taking the 
Khrushchev broadcast as his example, con- 
centrated on means to give the information. 


A world with open ears 


This means, he said, would be not just 
“open skies” but “open eyes, ears, and minds 
for all the peoples of the world. I call it the 
‘open curtain.’ Let truth flow through it 
freely. Let ideas cleanse evil just as fresh air 
cleanses the poisoned * * * mass of a long- 
closed cavern.” 

The aspiration is not new, and no political 
party or person has a copyright. But the 
method proposed by JOHNSON is the most 
definite that a political leader of his stature 
has outlined in the discussions that fol- 
lowed the Khrushchev broadcast. 

He would have the United States Govern- 
ment ask the Kremlin for uncensored, free- 
flowing radio and TV facilities for the use 
of “spokesmen of our own choosing to come 
into Russian homes and state the American 
case.” On that condition these statements 
would be made regularly, not “merely one 
repiy to Khrushchey by the President or 
some other official.” Americans would ap- 
pear weekly on the Soviet media of com- 
munication “and we should offer similar 
facilities here—to Bulganin or Khrushchev 
or Molotov or any Soviet leader every week 
in the year.” The American case on dis- 
armament would thus be made known to 
the Russian people. 

“We should not let a single day pass,” 
said JOHNSON, “without raising this issue 
[with the Kremlin on the free flow of in- 
formation]. We should call it up in the 
United Nations; we should make it a basic 
proposal in all disarmament talks; we should 
insist upon it every time a Russian repre- 
sentative is within earshot.” Labor leaders, 
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managers of industry and farmers, as well as 
public officials, on both sides would be 
heard. “And when the people [everywhere] 
know they will insist that the arms race, the 
nuclear explosions, the intercontinental mis- 
siles * * * all be banished. They will in- 
sist upon systems that safeguard us against 
world suicide.” (Or, as a current couplet 
runs, “Atomic war has a simple sequel. All 
men are cremated equal.’’) 

The Texas Senator voiced a high hope that 
would be long in maturing, possibly too long 
to avert the debacle of civilization which 
would be the consequence of international 
nuclear war. But the Johnson method 
would supply an atmosphere in which this 
hope would have a good chance of survival. 

The speech of the Senate majority leader 
provided his party with a firm and construc- 
tive position on the greatest issue of the day. 
And of this the Democrats stand in need, 
frustrated as they are by the President’s 
advocacy of domestic and international pro- 
grams they could not as a party oppose be- 
cause so much of the basic structure is their 
own product. 

The incident illuminates the type of 
leadership, never partisan for mere partisan- 
ship’s sake, by which JOHNSON has been able 
to effect’ more legislative unity among the 
Democrats than they have shown for a num- 
ber of years. 


THE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor following my 
remarks a very informative and interest- 
ing article entitled “A Silent Crisis In 
the Far East: The Guns Are Not Boom- 
ing, but—.” The article was written 
by Fred Sparks for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, and as the title indicates, 
deals with the situation in the Far East. 

Normally I would ask that an article 
of this kind be printed in the RECORD, 
but Mr. Sparks is an outstanding foreign 
correspondent and writer, with an ex- 
cellent knowledge of conditions in the 
Far East. I think this article is of far- 
reaching significance, and raises certain 
warning signals. I believe that all 
Members of the Congress should have it 
brought to their attention, so I ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SILENT CRISIS IN THE FAR East: THE GUNS 
ARE Not BOOMING, BUT— 
(By Fred Sparks) 

Free Asia is in serious danger; the silent 
crisis is now. 

Not from a Red Chinese blow. But from 
contagious defeatism that might accept the 
Peiping regime as the undisputed, direct 
or indirect master of hundreds of millions of 
brown and yellow people who ask little— 
but freedom. 

The new crisis has been created not by 
bullets, but by. talk and hesitation. Talk 
of trade with Red China, talk of neutralizing 
Formosa. Hesitation to strengthen South 
Korea—while acknowledging North Korea’s 
buildup: 

What is at stake for America is the loss of 
a vast buffer of proved friendship and, yes, 
the military service of your son, brother or 
friend—his very life. 

CONVINCED 


As one who has spent more time in the 
Orient since the end of World War II than in 
the United States, and is still in touch with 
developments there, I am convinced our 
friends in free Asia are demoralized today. 


‘the crown colony’s tea rooms, 


- June 11 


Demoralization is the prologue to disintegra< 
tion. 

While we were occupied with spectacular 
doings in the Middle East—the endless fric- 
tions between Arab and Israeli, the Soviet 
grab for power in the oil deserts—the pres- 
tige of Red China, which spoonfeeds its 
young a “Hate America” diet, has been ele- 
vated to new arrogant heights. 

What are the fresh fever points? Why does 
the patient weaken? 


TRADE 


England, followed by others, eased restric- 
tions set up during the Korean conflict. 
Merchants from Birmingham and Lille now 
hasten to the court of the great Red Khan 
in a manner of bootlickery, order books in 
hand. 

This itself would hardly discourage free 
Asians. For they have seen England and 
France compromise in the Orient before. 

But the foreigner they depend on is the 
United States. And—as in the Middle East— 
we have of necessity moved independently. 

Then just the other day President Eisen- 
hower (under terrible pressures) opened 
wide the possibility of American trade with 
Communist China. 

Consider the free Vietnam soldier, his 
youth spent fighting communism. Aban- 
doned by France, today he packs an Ameri« 
can carbine. Daily he sees an American offi- 
cer, his regimental adviser. He is told: To 
the north is your mortal foe; there can be 
no compromise. 

What now if he hears of Detroit peddlers 
offering wares to this same Communist 
enemy? Who can distinguish between mili- 
tary and nonmilitary cargo? Cannot a civil- 
ian truck transport troops? Cannot a shovel 
spade a foxhole as well as a garden? 

Do you blame this boy if he is puzzled 
tonight? (I pity the many American mili- 
tary friends I have who today are training 
Formosans, Koreans, Thailanders, Viet- 
namese. I can imagine the questions they 
are being asked.) 

In Saigon, in Bangkok the Red under- 
ground can make good use of this new 
trend. They can quietly advise community 
leaders: “Well, see how it’s going? America 
is shifting. Make the best deal you can— 
while you can.” 

KOREA 


As every general, admiral, and U. N. ob- 
server has stated, Communist North Korea 
laughs at the agreement forbidding retool- 
ing and reinforcing armies present when the 
truce document ended the Killing. 

Still, we refuse to send in modern tools. 
Our infantrymen watching the bleak armi- 
stice line are threatened with brutal beating 
when it should please Peiping again to push 
south. 

You can assume, then, South Korea’s de- 
clining morale. Seoul is 2 jeep hours from 
Communist bunkers. Twice half that coun- 
try was subjected to the tyrant; thousands 
of innocents died in bloodletting. 


FORMOSA 


The unfortunate flash mob madness that 
sacked our T’ai-pei Embassy has again stirred 
those who used to label Red China’s leaders 
“agrarian reformers” without territorial 
hunger. 

Important politicians and columnists— 
whose Asian journeys are limited to occa- 
sional plates of won ton soup in Washing- 
ton’s chop suey parlors—now cry for a neu- 
tralized, demilitarized Formosa. 

A militarized, partisan Formosa is a club 
of peace. That late giant, Philippine Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay, predicted that with- 
out the shield of Formosa, communism 
would chain his own country in 3 years. 

By threatening the mainland coast, For- 
mosa borrows time for Hong Kong, a spoil 
Red China means eventually to have. In 
Peiping’s 
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agents boast: “Hong Kong can be taken by 
telephone.” 
INSIDE RED CHINA 


Millions gagged by the absolute state still 
dream of liberation. Priests hold clandes- 
tine prayer meetings like ancient Christians 
in Roman caves. Well remembered are mis- 
sionary schools, American friends, western 
democracy. 

Today’s “two Chinas” campaign means 
their slavery will never end. And such talk 
is precious for the Communist brainwashers, 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


There are 13 million in southeast Asia. 
Energetic, wise, they nearly dominate the 
finances of a half dozen countries. 

So far, we have managed to keep them at 
worst, neutral. We have argued against re- 
mittances to relatives inside Red China, 
insisting that every dollar dispatched 
muscles the communist war machine. 

If Formosa collapses, or if American mer- 
chant ships anchor in Shanghai, their re- 
sistance would be snipped like a ribbon 
before a new bridge; they’d be a prefabri- 
cated fifth column. 

As appeasement mounts, I can recall just 
a few Asian lives we have influenced: 

The brown Cambodian girl who learned 
the true nature of communism sitting bare- 
foot in an American library, a sturdy struc- 
ture ringed by paddy-mud huts. 

The young Chinese, captured fighting for 
communism in Korea who, under our in- 
fluence, refused to go home (sentencing his 
parents to what penalties?) He chose 
Formosa, tattooed his chest with bitter anti- 
Mao slogans. 

The North Korean professor, a straggle of 
white beard on his chin, who fied his work, 
his books, after hearing brave words defying 
communism, offering hope, on the American 
Government’s radio. 

These people are depressed today. The 
mood is spreading. Can you blame me for 
being convinced that the silent crisis is now? 


THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, last Friday the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee reported the mu- 
tual security bill for 1958. This bill in- 
cludes several significant changes for the 
improvement of the mutual security pro- 
gram, the most noteworthy of which 
are the creation of a long-term revolving 
loan fund to promote the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped nations, 
and a 2-year authorization for military 
assistance. 

The bill initiates a major step in the 
improvement and continuity of the mu- 
tual security program, and it is gratify- 
ing and pleasing to note that a good part 
of the Nation’s press is strongly support- 
ing this action. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that editorials from the Washing- 
ton Post of June 8, the Washington 
Evening Star of June 8, the Christian 
Science Monitor of June 8, and the New 
York Times of June 9, favoring the bill, 
be printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 8, 1957] 
BIPARTISAN INVESTMENT 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s 
approval of a $2 billion revolving fund from 
which future foreign-aid loans would be 
made is undoubtedly a major victory for the 
Eisenhower administration. The important 

- fact about the committee’s action, however, 
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is that it. is a victory for the bipartisan 
foreign policy which the country has fol- 
lowed since World War II. That policy has 
gone through several different phases since 
it was launched by Secretary of State Mar- 
shall 10 years ago. The action of the For- 
eign Relations Committee indicates that it 
still has a strong appeal in the halls of 
Congress. 

What the President and the committee 
have done is to adjust the policy of aiding 
our friends and allies to the need of the 
times and to make the whole program more 
palatable to the economy minded. The de- 
velopmental aspects of the program have 
operated under a real handicap in the past 
because of the uncertainty as to whether 
aid would continue longer than the year for 
which it was authorized. Major undertak- 
jiings to help backward countries improve 
their standards of living could not be 
launched under such limitations. The pro- 
gram now approved by the Senate Commit- 
tee is of indefinite duration and the funds 
requested by the President would be au- 
thorized for 3 years ahead. 

If Congress follows the lead of foreign 
relations, aid to our allies will no longer be 
a piecemeal affair. It will have the dignity 
and effectiveness of a long-range policy that 
must have very substantial support in both 
parties to survive. The Democratic major- 
ity on the Foreign Relations Committeee 
has been eminently wise to recognize this 
and to subordinate politics to the welfare of 
the Nation. 

The committee’s action does not neces- 
sarily mean that the demand for economy 
is subsiding on Capitol Hill. Rather, we 
surmise, it reflects a realization that aban- 
donment of foreign aid would necessitate a 
sharp upward step in our own military 
spending to avoid serious losses in national 
security. The intimate connection between 
foreign military aid and defense was em- 
phasized when the committee opened the 
way to acceptance of the President’s idea 
of tying this part of the aid appropriations 
to our domestic defense budget. That is 
precisely where the cost of arms for de- 
fense of the Free World belongs. 

The committeee’s attempt to swing ad- 
ministration of the bill away from the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration to 
the State Department is a vote of no con- 
fidence in the ICA director, John B. Hol- 
lister. It is not a sound practice to upset 
a logical. organization pattern because a 
Congressional committee does not like an 
Administrator, but this action is a pointed 
hint to the President that the program 
ought to be in more sympathetic hands. 

The major question now is whether Con- 
gress as a whole will follow the commit- 
tee’s courageous lead. In our opinion it 
will, if it weighs this program, as carefully 
as the committee has done, against the dis- 
mal alternative of Free World disintegration, 
It is not a question of pleasing or displeas- 
ing the President but of continuing this 
country’s most successsful bipartisan in- 
vestment in peace. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 8, 1957] 
To IMPROVE FOREIGN AID 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has done a significant and commendable 
thing in approving President Eisenhower’s 
request for a long-term revolving fund of 
$2 billion for future economic aid abroad. 
The objective of the fund is to help finance 
important developmental projects on a loan 
basis, and to enable our country to commit 
itself in advance to such aid. Among other 
things, assuming that Congress as a whole 
will follow the committee’s lead, this will 
mean that our mutual-security program, for 
the first time since its inception, will allow 
for flexibility of planning and for firm com- 
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mitments to specific undertakings over @ 
period of years. 

In other words, both for our own Govern=- 
ment and for friendly and allied govern- 
ments overseas, an element of uncertainty 
would thereby be removed, whereas hereto- 
fore our international assistance efforts have 
been subjected annually to unpredictable 
changes, depending on Congressional moods 
that vary from season to season. Such a 
stabilizing reform would undoubtedly make 
our foreign aid more effective. This is so 
because it would permit the kind of plan- 
ning ahead and the kind of long-range 
commitments that are essential to the or- 
derly programing and successful completion 
of large-scale projects. These are the proj- 
ects whose construction requires a relatively 
long period of time—projects of a sort that 
cannot very well be undertaken if there is 
no advance assurance that our American 
contribution to them will not be withdrawn, 
from one year to the next, by budget-cut- 
ting forces in the Senate and House. 

The fact that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has recognized this reality, 
and acted in keeping with it, has been de= 
scribed as a major victory for President 
Eisenhower. But it is more than that. Ac- 
tually, wholly apart from politics and per- 
sonalities, it is a victory for commonsense— 
a victory that can serve our own country’s 
best interests by increasing the effectiveness 
of our foreign aid in such vital areas as Asia 
and the Middle East. Accordingly, what we 
must hope for now is that both Houses of 
Congress will support the committee’s wise 
action with a resounding affirmative vote. 
Not to do so would amount to shortsighted- 
ness of the worst kind. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 8, 1957] 


BETTER BASIS FoR AID 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has taken a major step toward improving the 
mutual security (foreign aid) program. It 
has accepted the Eisenhower-Dulles plan for 
a long-term revolving loan fund to promote 
the economic development of friendly na- 
tions. And it is recommending the re- 
quested authorizations of $500 miilion for 
the coming year and $750 million for each of 
the two following years. 

The committee has also opened the way for 
adoption of the administration’s proposal to 
put military aid into the defense budget. 
While not promising any definite saving of 
defense expenditures, this is a useful move 
for accurate labeling of costs. It should re- 
move much misunderstanding and take con- 
siderable wind out of the giveaway bellows, 

However, the committee’s action in pro- 
posing an advisory loan committee to give 
the State Department ultimate control of the 
revolving fund is not so evidently a step to- 
ward clarification. It could fuzz up the ad- 
ministration of the program. While it is well 
for the State Department to be consulted 
about loans which are bound to have dip- 
lomatic effects, actual operation of the eco- 
nomic development program could benefit 
from having its own independent and expert 
management. 

The move was apparently designed to by- 
pass John B. Hollister, International Co- 
operation Administration director, who is re- 
ported less than enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram he handles. But personality should 
not.control the shaping of effective aid meas- 
ures. Administrators may change; poor sys- 
tems tend to remain. We trust that the 
Senate as a whole or the House will find 
simpler, better controls for the revolving- 
fund. 

But the establishing of this $2-billion fund 
is the heart of the new mutual security pro- 
gram which has been in the making for 2 
years. Lessons learned from flaws in the old 
program, plus studies by several officials and 
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unofficial groups of businessmen and ex- 
perts—all this weight of information sup- 
ports the new proposals. 

No magic formula will remove all the dif- 
ficulties inherent in this kind of operation. 
New loopholes for abuses may appear. Op- 
position to and misunderstanding of spend- 
ing on any type of foreign aid may persist. 

But the shift from gifts to loans is sound. 
The clearer distinction between military and 
economic aid and the emphasis on long- 
term development are definitely moves in 
the right direction. One valuable byprod- 
uct of long-term planning should be en- 
couragement both of private investment and 
of aid from other free countries to the un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

Much remains to be done in obtaining final 
approval and wise administration of a new 
program, but the prospects now are bright 
and warrant deep satisfaction. 


[From the New York Times of June 9, 1957] 
SECURITY VERSUS THE CALENDAR 


President Eisenhower seems this weekend 
to have won two victories for his foreign 
aid or mutual-security policy. First, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, whose 
power in that field is not inconsiderable, has 
satisfied itself with a $227 million cut in 
his $3.6 billion foreign-aid request for the 
coming fiscal year. Second, and more im- 
portant, the committee has endorsed the 
principle of continuity in foreign aid. 

To make this continuity possible the com- 
mittee voted in effect to give the President 
the $2 billion long-term revolving fund for 
which he has asked. The committee also 
accepted a 2-year authorization for military 
aid in place of the customary 1-year authori- 
gation. This recommendation, if accepted 
by the Senate and House, would mean that 
there would have to be only one wrangle 
over military foreign aid next year; that is 
to say, a debate as to how much of the 
amount authorized would actually be appro- 
priated. 

The value of continuity in foreign-aid pro- 
grams has been pretty well demonstrated by 
10 years of experience. The country had this 
particular bear by the tail and there never 
was any real question among practical legis- 
lators of letting go. The sums asked and 
granted might go up and down. There might 
be a shift among the countries benefited. 
Military aid might outrun economic aid. 
Loans might overtake grants. Ingenious 
specialists might invent the concept of de- 
fense-support programs to bolster up military 
programs. 

But the flow of assistance to our allies and 
friends inevitably went on. Indeed, it ac- 
quired a certain unity because the whole 
project of strengthening democratic coun- 
tries economically and in a military way was 
continually stimulated by the policies of 
Soviet Russia. 

In his mutual security message of more 
than a year ago President Eisenhower main- 
tained that “we should be able to assure the 
nations of the free world that we will con- 
tinue to participate in particular nonmilitary 
projects and enterprises which will take a 
number of years to complete.” Last month, 
picking up some of the recommendations 
made in March by the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board under the chairmanship 
of Eric A. Johnston, he emphasized in the 
economic field reliance “more upon loans 
than upon gifts,” and urged the establish- 
ment of a development loan fund with 
enough capital to allow steady and continu- 
ing operations. For that purpose he asked 
$500 million the next fiscal year and $750 
million for each of the 2 succeeding years. 

The President also asked a little under $152 
million for technical assistance. This, too, 
should be part of a long-term plan, but it 
doesn’t look as though it would become so 
at this session of Congress. 
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It is clear that we are settling down at the 
end of the first decade of foreign aid or 
mutual assistance into what is likely to be- 
come a long-range policy. One phase of this 
policy will doubtless be the permanent inclu- 
sion of military assistance, as the President 
advocates, under the domestic defense 
budget. Defense doesn’t stop at our own 
frontiers any more, and this we will have to 
continue to recognize. The second develop- 
ment is certain to be the acceptance of eco- 
nomic cooperation also, though largely in 
the form of repayable loans, as a continuing 
part of our budget. 

There is nothing startling in all of this. 
The foreign aid budget, part of which will be 
repaid, runs around 4 or 5 percent of the 
Federal budget. It shouldn’t be wasted and, 
despite some possible inefficiency, not much 
of it really is wasted. It buys us in security 
and in good will much more than it costs us. 
And it will buy us more if we spend it wisely 
and on a long-term program than it will if 
we play marbles with it every time a new 
fiscal year rolls around. 

Now we must hope that the Senate will 
follow its committee’s lead when floor debate 
begins this week, and that the House, also, 
will recognize the exacting facts of our inter- 
national life. 


THE OPEN CURTAIN 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after the morning hour yesterday, 
I had the privilege of reading in full the 
address which was delivered by our 
majority leader, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHnson] before the annual con- 
ference of the United Jewish Appeal. 
This address was entitled “The Open 
Curtain,” and in the address our dis- 
tinguished majority leader made a sug- 
gestion which I feel should be considered 
very carefully and sincerely by every 
Member of this body on both sides of the 
aisle. 

After referring to the subject of dis- 
armament, the Senator from Texas said: 
LET THE PEOPLE JUDGE 

How do we launch this program (of dis- 
armament)? We do so in the only way pos- 
sible—in the only way that accords with 
American traditions. 

We must create a new world policy. Not 
just of “open skies’”—but of open eyes, ears, 
and minds, for all peoples of the world. 

I call for the “open curtain.” Let truth 
flow through it freely. Let ideas cleanse evil 
just as fresh air cleanses the poisoned, stag- 
nant mass of a long-closed cavern. 

Mankind’s only hope lies with men them- 
selves. Let us insist that the case be sub- 
mitted to the people of the world. 


Very properly many of the Senator’s 
colleagues on his side of the aisle rose to 
commend the address. At the time I had 
not read the address, but upon reading it 
I am glad to rise and commend the Sen- 
ator, as I feel a matter of this importance 
should be taken entirely out of the realm 
of partisan politics and we should all join 
seriously in considering the dramatic and 
important suggestion which has been 
made. I am personally glad to identify 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished majority leader, 

We can trust the people of our United 
States and we can trust the people of So- 
viet Russia, if they know the facts. 

Mr, President, a great American once 
said, “You can fool all the people some 
of the time and you can fool some of the 
people all the time, but you cannot fool 
all the people all the time.” This was 
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none other, of course, than our great 
leader, Abraham Lincoln, who made this 
immortal statement nearly 100 years ago. 

I want to thank the majority leader for 
what he said and to express my hope that 
together we can explore the policy of 
taking the whole matter to the people of 
the world by having an “open curtain” 
for this purpose. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Of course, 
my good friend from New Jersey pleases 
me greatly when he associates himself 
with some of the thoughts I expressed 
on Saturday evening. The senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, who is a leader 
in the field of our relations with other 
nations, and who has fought so long 
and so hard that the people of the world 
might have a degree of peace, will be a 
tower of strength in any peace move- 
ment that might be launched. 

I know he understands, and under- 
stands well, that I had no thought what- 
ever of making any partisan suggestion 
in the field of foreign policy. The fact 
that my friend from New Jersey, ardent 
Republican that he is, can subscribe to 
some of the things I said, indicates that 
it was not a partisan statement. Cer- 
tainly, I had no intention of having it 
become one. My friend has always been 
overly generous with me, and I should 
like to have him know that he has my 
deep gratitude. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know that a number 
of Members of the Senate have identi- 
fied themselves with the demand voiced 
by the majority leader in my hometown 
on Saturday evening, for what in es- 
sence is equal time in freedom of access 
to the Russian people. 

I, too, should like to express my agree- 
ment with that point of view. 

I am very pleased, indeed, that the 
distinguished Senator from Texas made 
his speech in my hometown of New 
York. I know it was magnificently re- 
ceived. Unfortunately, I could not stay 
until the conclusion of the affair, but I 
was there to greet the Senator from 
Texas. 

The Senator’s speech represents the 
kind of initiative which the American 
people are very proud to note, because 
of their deep confidence in their cause. 
Regardless of party, we are grateful to 
the Senator from Texas for showing best 
the American propensity to take on all 
comers in regard to principles in which 
we so thoroughly believe as our govern- 
mental constitutional system and the 
freedoms under which we want men and 
women to live. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my appreciation 
for the kind words of the Senator from 
New York. In addition, Mrs. Johnson 


and I express our grateful appreciation 


for his thoughtful courtesy in welcom- 
ing us to his city. We are very pleased 
that he could associate himself with the 
thoughts I expressed on Saturday 
evening. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I, 
too, was impressed by the commentary 
of Mr. Arthur Krock, in the New York 
Times of June 11, 1957, entitled “Con- 
structive Ideas From the Opposition.” 
I wish to compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] for 
inserting the column in full in the REC- 
orD. It furnishes some good food for 
thought. I was especially impressed by 
the part of the statement by Mr. Krock 
which reads as follows: 

The Texas Senator voited a high hope that 
would be long in maturing, possibly too long 
to avert the debacle of civilization which 
would be the consequence of international 
nuclear war. But the Johnson method would 
supply an atmosphere in which this hope 
would have a good chance of survival. 

The speech of the Senate majority leader 
provided his party with a firm and construc- 
tive position on the greatest issue of the day. 
And of this the Democrats stand in need, 
frustrated as they are by the President’s 
advocacy of domestic and international pro- 
grams they could not as a party oppose be- 
cause so much of the basic structure is their 
own product. 

The incident illuminates the type of lead- 
ership, never partisan for mere partisan- 
ship’s sake, by which JOHNSON has been able 
to effect more legislative unity among 
the Democrats than they have shown for a 
number of years. 


The speech by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader is just another indication 
of the responsible attitude which the 
‘Democrats have shown during the course 
of this administration. It is to be hoped 
that responsible officials downtown will 
be able to read the majority leader’s 
speech and give it the credit which is its 
due. 

So far as the writer of the commen- 
tary, Arthur Krock, is concerned, he is, 
of course, aS everyone knows, one of the 
great journalists of our generation. He, 
like our distinguished majority leader, 
has also performed a service to the 
country in giving publicity to construc- 
tive, well thought out, and intelligent 
views. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
. Mr. President; the news ticker has just 
brought us the report that Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles welcomes the 
proposal of our majority leader for an 
open curtain policy. 

This is good news indeed. It is my 
hope that the Secretary will not only 
welcome the idea but will instruct 
America’s representatives to press it 
vigorously, forthrightly, and in the same 
imaginative spirit in which the Senator 
from Texas spoke. 

Mr. Dulles tells us that a similar pro- 
posal was made by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France in 1955. At 
the time, he said, it was rejected by the 
Soviet Communist leaders but presum- 
ably it still stands. 

I do not believe we should be dis- 
couraged because a proposal for recipro- 
cal exchanges has been rejected once. I 
believe we should renew it with full 
vigor and with full enthusiasm. 

When the proposal was made in 1955, 
there was no adequate springboard. We 
now have that springboard—the Khru- 
shchev broadcast—and we should use it. 

I hope the Secretary of State will in- 
struct America’s representatives to press 
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the proposal at every opportunity. I 
hope it will be raised in the United Na- 
tions; in the current disarmament talks; 
whenever a Soviet representative is 
within earshot. 

There is no time to be lost. The great 
need of this war-weary world is for an 
end to strife and conflict and the best 
way to end it is to submit the case to the 
people. 


LABOR LEADERSHIP 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a letter dated 
June 10, 1957, which I sent to Mr. George 
Meany, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
June 10, 1957. 
Mr. GEORGE MEANY, 

President, American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR.MEANY: I should like to take this 
opportunity to compliment the leadership of 
the AFL-CIO for the prompt and effective 
manner in which they are moving to elimi- 
nate from the ranks of labor those officials 
who have violated their trust. Only if in- 
tegrity and union democracy are safeguarded, 
can the labor movement fulfill its basic pur- 
pose of protecting the living standards and 
working conditions of the membership. 

In this connection, may I please call to 
your attention the action of certain high offi- 
cials of the carpenters union who have just 
taken the fifth amendment before the Sen- 
ate Public Works Roads and Highways Sub- 
committee, in connection with alleged mis- 
use of Federal highway funds in the State 
of Indiana. 

I know that you and your associates will 
scrutinize this situation quite as thoroughly 
as you already have been doing with the 
conditions prevailing among some of the top 
leaders in the teamsters union. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


NEUTRALIZATION OF NORWAY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
great many fine people of Norwegian 
ancestry live in my State, and they al- 
ready have started to communicate with 
me over the unfortunate suggestion by 
the Republican leader of the Senate, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanD], that the United 
States agree to neutralize Norway as 
quid pro quo for Soviet troop with- 
drawals from Hungary. Naturally, these 
people of Norse heritage are indignant. 

It is my hope the minority leader will 
acknowledge that his suggestion was in 
error, lest it do incalculable damage to 
our prestige abroad. Surely it is a seri- 
ous thing for our standing among nations 
when a responsible leader of the admin- 
istration’s party in the Senate implies 
that a valiant nation like Norway is a 
pawn, to be moved about at will by the 
United States. Dare we imply that only 
we possess sovereignty and others merely 
supineness? 
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During World War II, the men and 
women of Norway bravely opposed Nazi 
invasion. Only a few months ago, these 
same people courageously rejected a 
Soviet threat of atomic retaliation unless 
Norway would submit to the Russian 
orbit. Is such a country to be regarded 
as a mere missile in the rivalry between 
the United States and the Soviet Union? 

For many decades Britain suffered in 
world opinion because, in the words of 
the poet of empire, Rudyard Kipling, 
other lands were considered “lesser 
breeds without the law.” If eminent 
American political leaders are now to 
consign to such a fate a proud people 
with a great legacy and tradition like 
Norway, then all our military might and 
pomp will not bring us true or enduring 
friendship. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 11, 1957, be printed in 
the RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KNOWLAND’S BRAINSTORM 


It is difficult to believe that Senate Minor- 
ity Leader KNOWLAND was serious when he 
suggested that Norway be neutralized in re- 
turn for withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary. Of course, he, along with all the 
free peoples of the world, would like to see 
Hingary liberated. He realizes that the Rus- 
sians are not likely to consider the evacua- 
tion of that unhappy land without some 
major concession. But this scarcely justifies 
him in reaching into his grab bag and com- 
ing up with the mischievous idea of sacri- 
ficing Norway. 

Mr. KNOWLAND was apparently not trying 
to speak for Norway but only suggesting that 
the United States pressure that country into 
leaving the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in exchange for Hungarian freedom. 
This does not, however, make his suggestion 
any less reprehensible. Rather, it carries an 
outrageous and wholly unwarranted impli- 
cation that Norway is an American pawn in 
somewhat the same way that Hungary is a 
Russian pawn. 

A few months ago the Kremlin tried to 
blast Norway out of NATO by threatening 
her with obliteration if she permitted her 
bases to be used for an attack on Russia. 
The Oslo government calmly replied that it 
was none of the Kremlin’s business how 
Norway might choose to defend herself. 
Washington might get an even sharper an- 
swer if the State Department were foolish 


‘enough to adopt Mr. KNOWLAND’s suggestion. 


Norway is a member of NATO because of the 
protection it affords her against aggression. 
Members of this alliance have solemnly 
pledged themselves to regard an attack on 
one as an attack on all. Nothing would 
destroy this bulwark of peace and freedom so 
quickly as a suggestion from the United 
States that one of the partners be sacrificed 
in an international horse trade. Since Mr. 
KNOWLAND has chosen to publicize his own 
brainstorm, the State Department should 
publicly consign it to the first available 
trash can. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF 
SENATOR BYRD 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday was the 70th birthday anniversary 
of our distinguished colleague, Senator 
Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia. I regret 
that I was not personally present to ex- 
tend my felicitations to him on his 70th 
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birthday anniversary, but I may say now 
that since I have been a Member cf the 
Senate there has been between us a 
friendship I have cherished deeply. 

I extend to Senator Byrp my personal 
felicitations, and wish for him many 
more years of service to his country and 
to his State, and wish him a long life of 
good health and happiness. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, yesterday was a great day in 
the history of the United States Senate, 
when Harry F. BYRD, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
celebrated his 70th birthday anniversary. 

Senator BYRD is a statesman of the old 
school. I have had the honor of serving 
with him on the Committee on Finance 
since I first came to the Senate. He is 
fair and impartial, and renders every 
decision according to what he thinks 
will be in the best interests of the United 
States. 

IT extend to him my sincere congratula- 
tions on his birthday anniversary yester- 
day, and I wish him many more years of 
health and happiness. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am happy to join with my col- 
leagues in offering congratulations to 
Senator Harry F. BYRD, who celebrated 
his 70th birthday anniversary yesterday. 
I did not know of it at the time; I have 
just now received news of it. : 

There is no Senator in the whole body 
whom any of us reveres, respects, and 
loves More than Harry BYRD, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia. 
Harry came to the Senate long before I 
did; but in all the time I have been a 
Member of the Senate I have always felt 
that he was a tower of strength in his 
convictions with regard to the fiscal 
structure of the United States. 

I am more than happy to join in the 
encomiums, as we might call them, of this 
great Senator. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, momen- 
tarily, it is hoped, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will be reaching a decision on the 
New York-Washington-Mexico City non- 
stop service case. The people of the 
State of Maryland and the city of Balti- 
more hope that the successful applicant 
for this route will be Pan American 
World Airways. 

This desire of ours is not just wishful 
thinking, because a Civil Aeronautics 
Board examiner who conducted exten- 
sive hearings in this matter several 
months ago has been most decisive in 
his recommendations. Without qualifi- 
cation, the examiner has recommended 
that Pan American be awarded the cer- 
tificate. 

Our selfishness—if it may be so 
called—stems from our continued belief 
that Baltimore’s Friendship Airport of- 
fers unlimited facilities for any airline 
with foresight enough to use it as a base 
of operations. Pan American has in- 
formed the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the public that it intends to use Friend- 
ship as its Washington terminal upon 
being certificated by the CAB. 

Mr. President, this is a most unique 
case in many respects. Here we have a 
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case involving 2 litigants, only 1 of 
which has ever flown a commercial oper- 
ation between the United States and 
Mexico. This Pan American has been 
doing for more than 28 years. The is- 
sues have become so confused that a 
nationally syndicated columnist, on his 
radio program, accused Pan American 
of having done no pioneering in Mexico. 
I offer for this body’s consideration page 
12 of the Mexico City News issue of 
Thursday, May 23, 1957, and a story en- 
titled “PAA Completes 29 years of Travel 
Service Here,” and I ask that a copy of 
the article be printed in the RECORD at 
the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the 
charge has also been made that to 
give Pan American this route would 
provide that carrier with a monop- 
oly. Where is the monopoly? East- 
ern Air Lines, as soon as it com- 
pletes the necessary formal steps re- 
quired by the Mexican Government, will 
begin operations between New Orleans 
and Mexico City. Please keer in mind, 
Mr. President, that Eastern has one of 
the most extensive route systems of all 
our domestic carriers through which to 
flow traffic into New Orleans for flights 
to Mexico City. Remember also, Mr. 
President, that Eastern already has a 
nonstop operation between New York 
and New Orleans and once it implements 
its service to Mexico City it will have a 
traffic generating center far ovtstripping 
the facilities available to Pan American 
which, we must always keep in mind, has 
no domestic operations whatsoever. 

Where is the monopoly, Mr. President? 
The only way a monopoly could exist 
would be for the Civil Aeronautics Board 
or the President of the United States, 
who rules in international cases, to over- 
ride the powerful and unequivocal rec- 
ommendations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board examiner and give this nonstop 
operation to Eastern. Such action— 
which we hope and trust will never 
come—would give Eastern Air Lines two 
exclusive routes into Mexico City from 
New York and Washington, one nonstop 
and the other via New Orleans, and 
would still confine Pan American to its 
short-haul operation originating in 
Houston. 

The charge has been made, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by some of our distinguished col- 
leagues, that the airline-subsidy bill 
would be increased should Pan American 
be awarded this certificate. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. All 
evidence presented in the hearings be- 
fore the examiner were to the contrary. 
As recently as May 29, the general coun- 
sel for Pan American in oral argument 
before the full Civil Aeronautics Board 
waived any subsidy claims for Pan Amer- 
ican. Actually, Mr. President, there is 
every reason to believe that subsidy pay- 
ments to Pan American, as a result of 
this route award, would be substantially 
reduced. Pan American has estimated 
these reductions to be $2,300,000 and, 
while the examiner did not accept this 
figure, he agreed the reduction would 
be very large. ` 
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I hold no particular brief for either of 
the litigants in this matter. We, in 
Maryland, insist that Friendship Air- 
port is deserving of consideration as an 
alternate for the overcrowded facilities 
at Washington National Airport. We 
will support any reasonable offers of 
service from a recognized scheduled car- 
rier. Pan American has made this offer 
and we see in the Mexico City service a 
great opportunity for the city of Balti- 
more to be placed on the air-trade routes 
of the world. 

Mr. President, any examiner for a reg- 
ulating agency has an important position 
of trust. He is the man who sits through 
many hours of argument, hearing all 
sides of any controversy. In this case, 
the examiner’s final recommendations 
are worthy of careful consideration: 


The selection of Pan American will con- 
tribute to a considerable reduction of mail- 
pay subsidy. This carrier alone has experi- 
ence as an overseas competitor with the for- 
eign-flag operator now entrenched in the 
New York-Mexico City market. Pan Amer- 
ican can also effectively serve the Mexico 
traffic that does not proceed east of New York 
because it is in a position to provide high- 
quality service for the local New York-Mexico 
City travelers; it has the capacity for promot- 
ing large-scale tourist travel to Mexico; and 
it can provide one-carrier service to points 
beyond Mexico City, thus integrating tourism 
in the general Latin American area with its 
service to Mexico City. Of the two appli- 
cants, Pan American is in the far better posi- 
tion eventually to exploit and promote the 
potentially large vacation and tourist market 
of Mexico City. * * * Other countries regard 
a proper participation by their flag carriers 
in the movement of traffic between third 
countries as an important and legitimate 
goal of national policy. It is no less so for 
the United States. 

In sum, the Congressional policy as ex- 
pressed in section 2 of the act as applied to 
the facts of record in this case requires the 
nonstop authorizations for Pan American. 
This carrier, as the only applicant able to 
provide all the types of public service re- 
quired by the route and afford one-carrier 
services beyond each end of the route, can 
provide the most effective United States-flag 
competition in an area of travel now domi- 
nated by a foreign-flag operator. Pan Amer- 
ican’s certification will save the Government 
money in mail-pay costs and insure the 
proper development of a potentially strong 
foreign market. These vital considerations 
of our national interest outweigh any pref- 
erence for Eastern’s proposal stemming from 
greater optimism, initial plans for all-coach 
flights, route integration with domestic serv~ 
ice, probable diversion of Eastern’s revenues, 
and any color of right Eastern may have on 
the ground that its 1946 award for Mexican 
service failed of implementation. In other 
words, if the needs of the traveling public 
are best to be prompted and served, if full 
American-flag participation in the two large 
markets herein involved is to be recaptured 
and held, if we are to take advantage of in- 
tegrating and solidifying our own flag serv- 
ices between Europe and Latin America, if 
a rare opportunity for reducing air-carrier 
subsidy is to be taken—in short, if the pub- 
lic interest in an economically sound, finan- 
cially strong and subsidy-free air transport 
is paramount—the choice of carrier in this 
proceeding is crystal clear. The choice is 
Pan American. 

Pan American is a long-established carrier 
holding certificates of public convenience 
and necessity and air-operating certificates, 
Pan American’s history of successful opera< 
tions and its showing on this record, leave 
no doubt that it is fit, willing, and able to 
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perform the services herein found required 
by the public convenience and necessity. 


It is understandable, Mr. President, 
that local geographical and political con- 
siderations should enter into a case of 
this kind. But I fail to understand how 
certification of Pan American from New 
York and Washington to Mexico City 
could adversely affect any of our sister 
States to the southeast. Certainly their 
commerce would be best served through 
an aggressive campaign by Eastern to 
build up its New York-New Orleans- 
Mexico City operation. Virtually all of 
our friends to the south can be funneled 
through New Orleans, via Eastern one 
way or other. Certainly on operations 
of these types, one carrier cannot pro- 
vide maximum service in duplicate. One 
of these routes would have to suffer. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
suggest that there is plenty of potential 
air traffic available to both Pan American 
and Eastern. In fact, a lively and 
spirited competition could be generated 
between the two carriers because I am 
certain that a great many travelers 
would enjoy a brief holiday in historic 
and enchanting New Orleans before con- 
tinuing on to Mexico City. It seems to 
me that any argument from any of my 
distinguished colleagues from the South- 
east against certificating Pan American 
on this nonstop service becomes irrele- 
vant when the great potential of East- 
ern’s flights to Mexico through New 
Orleans is realized. 

Mr. President, I know that I speak for 
the great majority of the people of Mary- 
land and Baltimore when I earnestly 
suggest to the President of the United 
States and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that rapid certification of Pan American 
Airways to serve Mexico City through 
the modern and uncrowded Friendship 
Airport be accomplished. 

EXHIBIT 1 
PAA CoMPLETES 29 YEARS OF TRAVEL SERVICE 
HERE 

Pan American World Airways has complet- 
ed 29 years of providing air travel service in 
Mexico. 

PAA’s first United States-Mexico route was 
put into operation in March 1929 from 
Brownsville to Mexico City via Tampico. 

During this time Pan American has invest- 
ed $12 million in promoting tourism in Mex- 
ico, according to a company pamphlet re- 
cently published citing Pan Am’s role in 
pioneering aviation here and in other parts 
of Latin America. 

“One of the positive results of that pio- 
neering job by Pan American is the steady 
growth in traffic between the United States 
and Mexico. 

“Ten years ago, PAA carried 62,510 passen- 
gers to and from Mexico City. Last year the 
figure rose to 89,597,” the pamphlet stated. 

“In its program of fostering United States- 
Mexico air ties, Pan American, through Cia 
Mexicana de Aviacion, established schools for 
mechanics, navigators, meteorologists, and 
radio operators in Mexico City. For this, 
Mexican employees awarded PAA executive 
vice president Wilbur L. Morrison, a gold 
medal * * *, 

“Hundreds of Mexican pilots and other 
technicians have been brought to PAA bases 
in Miami and other points in the United 
States for special training,” it added. e 

The publication was prepared as an answer 
to a radio broadcast by Drew Pearson stating 
that a group of Southeast Senators would 
fight PAA certification for the New York- 
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Mexico City route which will be awarded 
soon. According to Pearson, one of the Sen- 
ators had said that another airline had pio- 
neered the route and should be awarded the 
certificate. 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
May 10 of this year, on the campus of 
St. John’s College, in nearby Annapolis, 
Md., a meeting was held to honor one of 
the greatest educators this or any other 
nation has ever known—Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn. The occasion marked the 
85th anniversary of Dr. Meiklejohn’s 
birth and the 30th anniversary of his 
establishment of the experimental col- 
lege at the University of Wisconsin. 

The meeting was arranged by alumni 
and former faculty member of the ex- 
perimental college, acting on behalf of a 
far greater group of Alexander Meikle- 
john’s friends and admiers. This wider 
group includes those acquainted with 
the many other facets of his work over a 
period of 60 years—dean at Brown Uni- 
versity, president of Amherst College, 
founder of the California School of So- 
cial Studies, and eloquent defender of 
constitutional liberties. 

On this occasion there was announced 
the establishment of an annual Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn award for academic 
freedom, to be administered by the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, through a gift from the experi- 
mental college alumni—a ne fitting 
tribute and memorial. 

A few years ago I had the rare and 
stimulating privilege of traveling with 
Alexander Meiklejohn as we were en 
route to the initiation of UNESCO. His 
breadth of vision and depth of under- 
standing, his kindness, his gentleness, his 
alertness of mind and his ever-present 
sense of humor impressed me no less 
than they have all the others who have 
been privileged to know him. I am sure 
he is well known to other Members of 
this body, through his writings, and 
particularly because of his eloguent 
statement on the meaning of free speech 
and the first amendment, delivered be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Liberties in the autumn of 
1955. 

Mr. President, I have read with keen 
interest and a deep awareness of its great 
importance to our country, the address 
delivered by Dr. Meiklejohn at the An- 
napolis meeting. At a time when we in 
the Congress are belabored by demands 
that we undertake crash programs aimed 
at the rapid development of great num- 
bers of scientists, specialists, and techni- 
cians of all sorts, when we are told that 
our national survival depends on our 
engaging in a race to turn out greater 
and greater numbers of highly trained, 
albeit little learned, men of knowledge, 
it behooves each of us and all of those 
charged with a more direct responsibil- 
ity for the education of Americans to 
study and to ponder and to act on the 
basis of the principles so clearly set forth 
by Dr. Meiklejohn in his address, for 
unless we see to it that our men of 
knowledge are primarily men of under- 
standing, and that our scientists are men 
of wisdom, rather than of training alone, 
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while we might win the battle of num- 
bers, we would be sure to lose the war 
for freedom, for justice, and for the 
preservation of the truly great values 
without which nothing is of value. 

Because of its great import, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Meiklejohn’s address, entitled ‘‘The 
American College and the American 
Freedom,” be set forth at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


President Weigle, Dean Klein, the faculty 
and other members of the St. John’s com- 
munity, we of the Experimental College 
come here, in response to your very kind invi- 
tation, to celebrate the 30th anniversary of 
the birth of our own college. May I express to 
you our deep appreciation of an act of cour- 
tesy which is, I think, unique in the academic 
life of the United States. There are, as you 
know, many differences in the method and 
the content of teaching of our two institu- 
tions. And yet, your invitation and our 
acceptance of it indicate, I am sure, a funda- 
mental kinship, an identity of purpose, be- 
tween us. Through many happy and ex- 
citing days and weeks and months on this 
campus I have recognized the depth and the 
warmth of that kinship, and have delighted 
in it. Coming here, we of the Experimental 
College find ourselves at home. 

The committee in charge of this celebra- 
tion has commissioned me to discuss with 
this assemblage the theme “The American 
College and American Freedom.” Before 
plunging into my topic may I single out my 
fellow guests and say to them two brief 
words of greeting and of gratitude? Quite 
apart from their intrinsic appropriateness 
these words may serve, after a long separa- 
tion, to bring us on speaking terms again. 

First of all, my fellow Ex-Collegers, it is for 
me, highly stimulating and very pleasant, to 
be with you once more. To the organizers 
who, by imagination and industry and good 
will, have finally brought us together, all of 
us, including the organizers themselves, owe 
a debt of gratitude which, I trust, we shall 
pay in full by enjoying the fruits of their 
labors. 

And second (speaking personally for my- 
self) I must thank you for the kindness 
with which, while celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the college, you speak to one another, 
and to me, of my birthday. No one could 
ask, no one could give to a man of so many 
years, a more welcome birthday present than 
your assembling here, in mood of recollec- 
tion, now gives to me. Thirty years ago 
when—to quote from Robert Burns—‘we 
were first acquent,” you were wide-eyed boys 
agog to enter college. At that time I was 
not very much older than some of you are 
now. Together with a dozen or so good 
friends whom we called advisers I was try- 
ing to think through and to bring into active 
and lusty being a college which would start 
you, or speed you, along the road toward 
educated living. And now, by some strange 
miracle of generosity on your part, you give 
me, as a birthday present, one more fling at 
you, one more chance to teach—I did not 
say “instruct’—to spur and challenge you 
about the purpose which, in the years be- 
tween 1927 and 1932, we served together in 
Adams Hall, on the shore of Lake Mendota, 
in Madison, Wis. 

The committee in charge of our celebra- 
tion has requested, or directed, me to pre- 
sent my topic by posing a question or ques- 
tions and offering an answer or answers in 
such a way that throughout all our meet- 
ings there may run a continuous effort of 
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reflection and discussion concerning men 
and their minds, and especially concerning 
the freedom of American minds. The plan 
seems to be that, so far as we are capable 
of it, our reunion shall take on that min- 
gling of gaiety and seriousness, of belief and 
bewilderment, which the symposium of 
Plato long ago established as the model of 
revelry and conversation which are proper 
to reasonable beings. As I say that, I am 
wondering if you recall as vividly as I do that 
morning meeting of the college at which 
George Russell, whom his readers knew as 
“AE,” spoke to us about the symposium, 
telling us that whatever he had won of 
human wisdom had its source in the sayings 
of the wise Diotima as she was quoted by 
Socrates in that beautiful and powerful pla- 
tonic discussion of the nature of human 
love. At this point, too, before the argu- 
ment begins, I must pay my respects to 
my two very good friends, Alan Barth and 
Harold Taylor, who have been summoned 
by the committee to give my argument a 
going over when I have got it stated. They 
are dangerous fellows both. It may be that 
when they have had their say there will be 
nothing left of my suggestions for you to 
talk about. 

Shall we, however, summon our courage 
to try what the committee tells us to do? 
Shall we go Socratic to the limit for a day 
or two? If we do follow that program, then 
our celebration must find its fun in gay and 
fearless questioning of whatever we are, 
whatever we think, and whatever we care 
for. We must subject to critical assessment 
the truth or falsity of what we believe, 
must ponder ruefully over much that we 
have done and plan to do in a confusing 
and self-defeating contemporary world. The 
committee is, I am sure, right in thinking 
that these are the activities which our col- 
lege would wish us to carry on and to enjoy 
in celebration of its birth. Can we enjoy 
them? If not, it is, I fear, all too clear 
that however much we celebrate, we are not 
celebrating a college. 

Since we have been separated from one 
another for many years and have traveled 
many different paths, it will be wise, I think 
to make a slow beginning of our sympo- 
sium. Let me then, in reminiscent mood, 
seek to reopen the lines of communication 
by referring to two features of the past 
which we have in common. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE 


First, then, I remind you that at the re- 
union of 1942, when we celebrated the col- 
lege on the 10th anniversary of its ending, 
9 wise young members of the alumni group 
were called upon to answer on paper and 
by voice the question, “How do I fit in?” 
These men had worked in many occupations 
since leaving Madison and each of them 
spoke of his special work with deep concern. 
They were a lawyer, a doctor, an administra- 
tor of the Tennessee Valley Authority, an 
organizer for a labor union, a sculptor, a 
university teacher of history, a machinist, 
an employment supervisor, a writer of plays. 
And yet, to my keen delight, they were also 
speaking as members of a college whose gen- 
eral interest, while referring to all their oc- 
cupations, was wider and deeper than any 
one of them, than all of them together. As 
I listened to their words, I knew the recorded 
fact that Henry Adams had died 30 years 
before those papers were read and that 
Plato’s writing had come to an end 24 cen- 
turies earlier than that. But still, on that 
happy morning I heard both Adams and 
Plato speaking. They were there in the 
words and phrases through which 9 stories 
were told, in the questions and answers by 
which 10 years of busy living in the United 
States were critically examined and inter- 
preted. That was true, I am sure, in 1942. 
We had tried to make it true from 1927 to 
1932. I now suggest that it is still true in 
1957. Since we are a college, Plato and 
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Adams are here, waiting and eager to talk 
with any one, with any group, which seeks 
to find its way toward educated living. But 
so, too, are many others. John Dewey, whose 
gospel we often challenged, and who chal- 
lerged ours, and Thorstein Veblen, Aris- 
tophanes, and Lincoln Steffens, Thucydides, 
and Frederick Turner, the builders of the 
Parthenon, the builders of American rail- 
roads, Solon, and Thomas Jefferson—these 
and a host of other friends and teachers are 
always present where a genuine college is. 
They are now ready to talk with us here, 
just as, three decades ago, they stirred and 
puzzled us and tried to make us think, in 
Adams Hall. The road toward understand- 
ing of men and their world is often hard to 
travel; just now it is even hard to find; but 
it is not, for one who looks around him as he 
goes, a lonely road. To go to college, if one 
really goes to a college, is to be initiated into 
a fellowship of learning. It is that per- 
manent fellowship which our impermanent 
little college now celebrates as, in these 
meetings, it celebrates itself. 

And, second, it will perhaps stir old mem- 
ories, and so reestablish old relations of con- 
troversial give and take, if we look once more 
at the curriculum, the course of study, which 
our college required of all its members. 
There were no separate subjects, so called in 
that curriculum. We made no carefully de- 
vised incursions into such special fields of 
investigation as economics or art, physics, 
or logic, and the like. We were seeking to 
learn, not how new knowledge may be won, 
but how Knowledge already available to us 
may be so interpreted and reinterpreted as 
to be of use in the planning of human wel- 
fare. To that end, we studied not subjects 
but civilizations—civilizations taken each in 
its entirety—and only civilizations. In the 
freshman year, advisers and pupils alike were 
thrown into the attempt to become ac- 
quainted with the city-state of Athens, in 
the age of Pericles and the decades which 
followed. After the fashion of critical ob- 
servers just come to town, interested in the 
manner of life, the successes and failures, the 
joys and sorrows, the merits and defects, of 
a human enterprise, we read and considered 
together the records which that most self- 
expressive of civilizations has left of its daily 
experiences, its great achievements, its tragic 
blunders. So far as we could do it we shared 
in those experiences, those achievements and 
blunders, as if they were our own. And the 
study culminated in the endeavor to see and 
feel the city as Plato saw and felt it, to join 
with him, as pupils and critics, in the re- 
fiecting upon and planning of his Republic. 

The second task was assigned to our pupils 
at the end of the freshman year. It was to 
be worked at during the summer vacation. 
and continued, as a separate project, during 
the first half of the sophomore year. We 
called it a regional study of some American 
community which each of you chose as hay- 
ing special interest for him. Dealing with 
vastly different intellectual and cultural ma- 
terial, you were commissioned to write a 
critical examination of a nearby human en- 
terprise just as you had tried to interpret 
that Grecian city, distant from us in time 
and space and circumstance, which still gives 
guidance and insight and warning to the 
Western World. 

And, finally, as your third task, the main 
business of the sophomore year, you were 
asked, with the help of your advisers, to de- 
rive, from the records of the creative activ- 
ities of the United States of America, the 
beginning of an understanding of this Na- 
tion of ours, what it cares for, what it does 
and fails to do, what it thinks about and 
fails to think about. As youthful Ameri- 
cans, you were to share, with mind and feel- 
ing and will, in the making and sustaining 
and transforming of the community of which 
you are members. And here again your 
success in the venture was assessed by your 
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ability to read a book. You were asked 
to write a review of the account which 
Henry Adams gave of his own education. 
It seemed to the advisers that, insofar as 
you could see and interpret what Adams was 
saying about the United States and his at- 
tempt to understand it, could critically give 
assent or dissent to his assessment of our 
national career (our national destiny), you 
would have made a beginning in that proc- 
ess of education which the college wished 
you to suffer and enjoy. 

Now, it is easy to see what was, and what 
was not, what is, and what is not, the pur- 
pose which animated that curriculum, 
When we asked you to size up, as a going, 
or not-going, concern, some American village 
or city or district, when we cultivated and 
tested your ability and your eagerness to 
share with Plato and Adams the intellec- 
tual criticism and the emotional solicitude 
with which they planned for their respec- 
tive communities, we were trying to initi- 
ate you into an art, the most difficult as 
well as the most important, the most prac- 
tical as well.as the most intellectual, activ- 
ity in which the human mind can engage. 
It is the art of intelligent practical judg- 
ment, of understanding your own life and 
that of the community of which you are a 
member, of so understanding them that you’ 
can share with your fellows in the making’ 
of those decisions which determine individ-: 
ual and social welfare. As I say this, I 
must remind you that the college which we 
celebrate made no provision for the teach- 
ing of the techniques of scholarly investiga- 
tion, gave no training in the methods by 
which new knowledge is won. Other insti- 
tutions should do that work. But we, as a 
college, had neither time nor interest for 
it. In our final report to the faculty of the: 
University of Wisconsin, we said: 

“To put the matter very bluntly, the col- 
lege is as much and as little interested in the 
training of scholars as it is in the making of 
bankers, legislators, grocers, or the followers 
of any other specialized occupation or pro- 
fession.” 

We imposed upon you and upon ourselves- 
a required curriculum, with no elective, be- 
cause we were convinced that standing apart 
from all special interest, from all specialized 
studies, there is a common interest, a com- 
mon unspecialized form of study, which sur- 
passes all of them in urgency and difficulty 
and significance. It is the need of under- 
standing what we know. And that requires 
of us that we learn to use our minds in a. 
way which, in content, in method, in pre- 
supposition, and in result, is radically dif- 
ferent from any of the kinds of thinking by- 
which scholarly research is done. To de- 
velop the power and zest for engaging in that’ 
creative inquiry is, in our opinion, the only 
legitimate purpose of an American college. 

Having thus talked about what colleges 
should be trying to do, may I close and sum- 
marize this part of my argument by reading 
some lines from a poem. Poets are very 
useful for bringing together into a single 
flash of insight the labored thinking of our 
prose. The lines are taken from John Mase- 
field’s poem called Biography. Looking 
back upon the delights of his youth, Mase- 
field savors again the excitement and joy of 
belonging to a college. He says— 


“O Time, bring back those midnights and 
those friends, 

Those glittering moments that a spirit lends 

That all may be imagined from the flash. 

‘The cloud-hid god-game through the light- 
ning gash; 

Those hours of stricken sparks from which 

men took 

‘Light to send out to men in song or book, 

Those friends who heard St. Pancras’ bells 
strike two j 

Yet stayed until the-þarber’s- cockerel crew, 
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Talking of noble styles, the Frenchman’s 


best, 

The thought beyond great poets not ex- 
pressed, 

The glory of mood where human frailty 


failed, 

The forts of human light not yet assailed, 

Till the dim room had mind and seemed to 
brood 

Binding our wills to mental brotherhood, 

Till we became a college, and each night 

Was discipline and manhood and delight, 

Till our farewells and winding down the 
stairs 

At each gray dawn had meaning that Time 
spares, 

That we, so linked, should roam the whole 
world round 

Teaching the ways our brooding minds had 
found 

Making that room our chapter, our one mind 

Where all that this world soiled should be 
refined.” 


I have talked long—I fear too long—and, 
perhaps, too sentimentally about what an 
American college is and, hence, what it ought 
to be. We must now discuss as briefly as we 
can, what American freedom is, and hence, 
ought to be. When that has been done we 
may be ready to try to determine the rela- 
tion of each of these to the other. 


FREEDOM AND LIBERTY 


As we enter upon the attempt to recognize 
freedom when we see it, and when we are 
troubled by its absence, we should, I think, 
recall some discouraging remarks about that 
venture, which were uttered by Abraham 
Lincoln in a public speech given in 1864. 
In characteristically shrewd and ironical 
words, Lincoln says that we Americans who 
love freedom so passionately do not seem to 
know what it is. Using what is for him the 
equivalent term “liberty,” he speaks of free- 
dom as follows: 

“The world has never had a good definition 
of the word ‘liberty,’ and the American peo- 
ple, just now, are much in want of one. We 
all declare for liberty; but in using the same 
word we do not all mean the same thing. 
With some the word ‘liberty’ may mean for 
each man to do as he pleases with himself, 
and the product of his labor; while with 
others the same word may mean for some 
men to do as they please with other men, 
and the product of other men’s labor. Here 
are two, not only different, but incompatible 
things, called by the same name, liberty. 
And it follows that each of the things is, 
by the respective parties, called by two dif- 
ferent and incompatible names—liberty and 
tyranny.” 

And having thus stigmatized our failure 
to understand the most significant factor in 
our lives, Lincoln proceeds to illustrate that 
failure in a form which cuts deeply into our 
current controversies about segregation as 
between white men and black. He continues: 

“The shepherd drives the wolf from the 
sheep’s throat for which the sheep thanks 
the shepherd as his liberator, while the wolf 
denounces him for the act, as the destroyer 
of liberty, especially as the sheep was a black 
one. Plainly, the sheep and the wolf are not 
agreed upon a definition of the word ‘liberty’; 
and precisely the same difference prevails to- 
day among us human creatures, even in the 
North, and all professing to love liberty. 
Hence we behold the process. by which thou- 
sands are daily passing from under the yoke 
of bondage hailed by some as the advance of 
liberty, and bewailed by others as the de- 
struction of all liberty.” 

Is it true, as Lincoln here suggests, that 
much which we Americans call freedom is 
found, when carefully examined, to be 
tyranny? Shall we agree that much which 
is commonly called tyranny is, in fact, a 
necessary feature of our freedom? I, for one, 


am sure that, at both these points, he Great. 
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‘Emancipator is right. And, further, the am- 


‘biguities and self-contradictions in our 
thinking about ourselves are much wider and 


‘deeper than the brief statement here quoted 


from him can tell. I venture as a generaliza- 
‘tion which will run through the arguments 
which are to follow in this paper, the asser- 
‘tion that when we Americans talk about 
‘our Nation as free, we do not know very well 
what we are talking about, in fact we prefer, 
on the whole, not to know what we are talk- 
ing about. In explanation and I hope, in 
support, of that accusation, I begin by offer- 
ing two less general remarks. 

First, throughout our history, but espe- 
cially in recent decades, our Nation has had 
unequaled opportunities for the creation of 
external wealth. and power. With a new 
world open before us for our conquest, we 
have seized upon those opportunities by the 
methods of what we call private or competi- 
tive business enterprise. The success of 
these methods has been so quick and so 
great that it has become a source of amaze- 
ment, of envy, and of terror to the rest of 
the world. But the strains and stresses of 
that success, the preoccupation with mate- 
rial achievement, have been so intense that 
we have more and more substituted for the 
ideal of inner dignity and self-respect which 
lies at the heart of our institutions, the 
pseudo-ideal of competitive efficiencies, of 
victory over others. Our prevailing maxim 
for young people, as well as old, is not now 
“Be good” or “Do good,” but rather “Make 
good.” Under the guidance of that maxim 
we have become eager and aggressive in de- 
fense of our individual competitive rights. 
But our only effective common purpose is 
that of forever raising higher and higher 
what we call the standard of living. And 
the illusions, the meaninglessness inherent 
in that purpose have penetrated into every 
corner of our common life. That is the 
basic reason why the schools and colleges 
which are, presumably, commissioned to 
study and teach the ways of freedom are so 
weak, so confused, so ineffectual. My first 
remark is, then, that insofar as a society is 
dominated by the attitudes of competitive 
business enterprise, freedom, in its proper 
American meaning, cannot be known and, 
hence, cannot be taught. 

And, second, this substitution of a false 
ideal for a true one has built up among us 
a national defect of disposition or of char- 
acter which hinders all our attempts to edu- 
cate ourselves. That defect is a strong de- 
fensive antipathy against self-criticism, an 
insistence upon intellectual conformity, an 
irrational fear lest by the use of our minds, 
we might discover that we are not, in fact, 
what we intend or profess to be. I am not 
here suggesting that we fear intellectual ac- 
tivity as such. We have, of course, no terror 
of the brilliant investigations which make 
possible the curing of our diseases, no dread 
of the scientific research or the technologi- 
cal inventing which enables us to create ex- 
ternal wealth and power with enormous ef- 
ficiency. But the men whom we fear be- 
cause of their thinking are the critics, men 
who would question the value or wisdom of 
these intellectual achievements, who would 
block progress by standing, like Socrates, in 
the middle of the busy thoroughfare, asking 
themselves and others whose ears they can 
catch, where the road leads. Such men are, 
as of old, corrupters of our youth and de- 
niers of our gods. They do not follow loy- 
ally and contentedly what we call the 
American way of life. They are dreamers, 
do-gooders, eggheads, to be ignored or 
laughed at; or, if that does not sutiice, pun- 
ished and suppressed. And this craving for 
intellectual conformity, this timidity of 
mind, more than any other single factor, has. 
brought it about that our teachers labor in 
vain as they seek to educate the people of a 
Nation which fears and despises the very 
essence of what education is. 
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What, then, is American freedom? May I 


‘say to you, my fellow ex-collegers, that ever 


since you and I parted company 25 years ago, 
the major part of my time and energy has 
been given to the attempt to answer that 
question. In reporting to you now “How I 
fitted in,” I shall not give you an organized 
lecture on my findings. I shall follow the 
usual procedure of the college by telling you 
of a series of questions and assertions which 
still puzzle me. I do so in the hope that we 
may discuss them together. 

First, I mention a point on which there is, 
I think, some progress to report to you. Fol- 
lowing a suggestion given to me 40 years 
ago by Walton Hamilton, and worked out 
with my colleagues in the San Francisco 
School of Social Studies, I seem to have dis- 
covered that, as we study American freedom, 
the best reading material available for the 
purpose is found in the Federal Constitution 
and in the judicial opinions by which it has 
been interpreted. That material jis filled 
with controversy and with significance for 
the understanding of our national life. I 
deeply regret that when we puzzled out a 
sophomore course of study in the Experi- 
mental College we had not realized how it 
might be used. If any one of you or any 
number of you should someday share in 
starting another experimental college, or in 
making more experimental one which is now 
conventionalized, I hope you will consider 
the suggestion I am now making. 
_ My second topic is, in form, semantic. It 
has to do with the defining of the difference 
between the two terms “freedom” and “liber- 
ty,” as they are used in the Bill of Rights. 
These two terms serve as instruments for de- 
fining the relations between individual 
Americans and the governing agencies which 
they have collectively established. And the 
Constitution has great value for our dis- 
cussion because, in its own reference, it 
sharply separates these two words which are 
commonly regarded as interchangeable. The 
fifth amendment, on the other hand, speaks 
of religion, speech, press, assembly, and pe- 
tition. And its tremendous assertion is that 
Congress and, by implication, all other gov- 
erning agencies, are denied any authority 
whatever to abridge those freedoms. The 
fifth amendment, on the other hand, speaks 
of liberty. And liberty, it appears, is within 
the scope of governmental restraint. The 
Declaration of Independence, it is true, had 
made the flaming pronouncement that all 


- men are “endowed by their Creator with un- 


alienable rights” and that “among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
But the Constitution, in flat contradiction of 
the earlier document, soberly provides that, 
by action of the Government, all three of 
these rights, as we call them, may be taken 
from us, may be alienated. That may not 
be done “except by due process of law.” And 
yet the fact remains that, when public needs 
seem to justify such action, and when it is 
done fairly and with proper procedure, men 
may be ordered to go into battle to destroy 
other men’s lives, to lose their own, their 
business activities may be confined within 
this or that set of limits; they may be re- 
quired to pay into the public treasury such 
unequal shares of their yearly income as the 
Government decides that it needs to take. 
But those men are still, in the meaning of 
the Bill of Rights, freemen, whose liberties 
are properly abridged. 

The third intellectual venture in which 
I invite you to join is that of defining the 
revolutionary conception of freedom which 
dominates the Constitution and which finds 
its most explicit indication, if not expres- 
sion, in the first amendment. Why did our 
forefathers adopt the dictum, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
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people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances’? And why do we, when our minds 
are clear, hold fast to the same intention? 

At this point in the argument, I am sorely 
tempted to draw you into discussion of the 
paradoxes and controversies into which, dur- 
ing the last 15 or 20 years, I have been 
plunged by proposing an answer to that 
question. I would much like to have your 
help in holding my ground or your consola- 
tion if I am forced to give it up. But the 
lack of time forbids me to yield to that 
temptation. I can only try very briefly to 
tell you what, as I see it, is the idea for 
which the American Revolution was and is 
being fought and won. 

The constitutional principle which, for 
purposes of warfare and rebellion had been 
effectively, though inaccurately, proclaimed 
by the Declaration of Independence was that 
of political self-government. For centu- 
ries our forefathers had suffered, and had 
seen other common men suffer, from the 
tyranny of being governed by others. 
Priests, kings, barons, mnonrepresentative 
parliaments had, by superior force, imposed 
an arbitrary control upon them. But now 
the time and the opportunity had come to 
establish a political order in which the peo- 
ple governed would also be the governors. 
The rulers and the ruled would be the same 
persons. No man would be required to obey 
a law in the making of which he had not 
had an equal share with his fellow citizens. 

Against this background, the first amend- 
ment finds its significance in the fact that 
the terms “religion,” “speech,” “press,” “‘as- 
sembly,” and “petition” refer to those activi- 
ties of judgment-making in which the proc- 
ess of governing consists. And it is obvious 
that unless the judgment making of the peo- 
ple is, individual by individual, completely 
independent, unless it can be kept safe from 
any external interference, the program of 
popular self-government becomes futile and 
asham. Now it was at this point that the 
makers of the Constitution envisaged the 
danger that representative officials and agen- 
cies chosen by the people might, under the 
new regime, attempt, as tyrants had done 
before, to govern the sovereign people with- 
out their consent by exercising powers 
which had not been delegated to them. 
And it is to prevent that catastrophe that 
the first amendment makes its ringing dec- 
laration, setting an absolute limit to the 
power of ‘the legislative body and, by im- 


plication, to the powers of all other repre- ` 


sentative agencies. The need for that pro- 
vision and for its unqualified enforcement, 
was never more clearly revealed than dur- 
ing the war-tormented years through which 
we have passed since 1919. Just as the 
tyrants of old had always justified their 
acts of suppression by the plea that reli- 
gion, speech, press, assembly, or petition, in 
this case or that, threatened danger to the 
general welfare or to the national security, 
so our Officials and our courts of these cur- 
rent days have invaded our freedom, ap- 
pealing to the same justification. But the 
first amendment will have none of it. 
Speaking for a society whose members 
have decided to be free, it denies and out- 
laws that plea of danger. If the amend- 
ment does not mean that, it does not mean 
anything. Whatever political freedom 
turns out to be, we Americans have de- 
cided to have it and to take it straight. 
Fourth, I have just spoken with much 
enthusiasm concerning the first amendment. 
And yet, for the purposes of the teacher, for 
dealing with the questions with which we 
are here concerned, it is a strangely unsatis- 
fying statement. It takes under its protec- 
tion five different human activities, but 
gives no unifying principle which could bind 
them together into a common significance. 
But, even worse than that, its provisions 
are merely negative. It seeks to prevent 
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something from being done rather than to 
get something done. It protects our free- 
doms, but gives no assurance that, in actual 
practice, we Americans have and use any 
freedoms which are worth protecting. The 
difficulty just suggested does not, I presume, 
trouble those who, under the spell of the 
Declaration of Independence, think of free- 
dom as a gift with which all men are en- 
dowed from birth. But to those of us who 
have spent our lives, as teachers, in the 
desperate attempt to find some way by 
which Americans, including ourselves, can 
become free, that belief seems meaningless 
and negligible. Freedom is not a gift. It is 
an achievement. It can be won only by 
hard work and good fortune—the good for- 
tune including normally much help from 
others. 

Now, if these things are true it follows 
that our attempt to understand the Con- 
stitution must go beyond politics, must at- 
tempt to find elsewhere the goal toward 
which the education of our self-governing 
people is, or should be, directed. And here, 
the teacher; more directly than any other 
member of our community, must be able to 
serve as our guide, the interpreter of our- 
selves. The persons who are commissioned 
to lead our people, young and old, into the 
ways of freedom, must understand what 
freedom is. What, then, have they to tell 
us about it? 

Before trying to answer that question, we 
must carefully note the fact the education, 
good or bad, is won from the personal and 
social influences of a surrounding commu- 
nity, as well as from the teaching given in 
schools and colleges. Which of these is 
more important, it would be hard to tell. 
But, in any case, they must be considered 
separately. 

As a starting point for some brief remarks 
about schooling, I offer you a provocative 
statement concerning British teaching which 
I picked up when in Oxford 3 years ago. 
It was written by a master of Eton College 
in the days, three-quarters of a century 
ago, when Brittania still ruled the waves, 
and the upper class boys and young men 
who went to Eton and like public schools 
were being educated to rule Brittania. As 
a teacher in the service of that aristocratic 
governing group, William Johnson Cory wrote 
as follows: 

“At school you are not engaged so much 
in acquiring knowledge as in making mental 
efforts under criticism. A certain amount 
of knowledge you can indeed with average 
faculties acquire so as to retain, nor need 
you regret the hours you spent on much 
that is forgotten, for the shadow of lost 
knowledge at least protects you from many 
illusions. But you go to a great school not 
so much for knowledge as for arts and habits; 
for the habit of attention, for the art of ex- 
pression, for the art of assuming at a mo- 
ment’s notice a new intellectual position, 
for the art of entering quickly into another 
person’s thoughts, for the habit of sub- 
mitting to censure and refutation, for the 
art of indicating assent or dissent in grad- 
uated terms, for the habit of regarding mi- 
nute points of accuracy, for the art of work- 
ing out what is possible in a given time, for 
taste, for discrimination, for mental courage 
and mental soberness.” 

That description of what should go on in 
the minds of persons who are being pre- 
pared to govern a community seems to me 
unusually significant and suggestive. What 
I have to say here about the teaching of free- 
dom in our American schools and colleges 
may be said in a few brief comments on Mr, 
Cory’s words. 

Since we are, as a nation, committed to 
self-government rather than to an aristo- 
cratic tyranny, it is evident that, as con- 
trasted with the special privileges of Mr. 
Cory’s upper class group, all our citizens 
must, so far as possible, be equally educated. 
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And that being true, it follows that our task 
of educating our rulers is immeasurably more 
dificult than that which confronted the 
public schools of England, 75 years ago. It 
implies, for example, that, for a long time, 
we as well as the Britain of today must 
accept a lowering of the standards of teach- 
ing achievement set by an aristocracy. 

Further, in spite of the quantitative dif- 
ference just suggested, Mr. Cory’s words go 
straight and piercingly to the heart of our 
American teaching enterprise. Every phrase 
which he utters about the “arts and habits” 
of “making mental efforts under criticism” 
should startle us into awareness of the fail- 
ure of our schools and colleges to provide the 
preparation needed for the “judgment-mak- 
ing” which free men must be able to do. 

But a strange and striking feature of Mr. 
Cory’s account of the purpose of teaching is 
that he does not mention the curriculum, the 
content of study, with which a school or 
college should deal. And the explanation of 
that fact is, I think, that, in the Eton which 
he knew, the choice of subject matter on 
which pupils should practice their arts and 
habits was made, not by the school, but by 
the compact social group to which, both by 
external and inner commitment, teachers, 
pupils, and school, all alike, belonged. In 
fairness, I must add that, in the life and 
manners of that group, as in its schools, 
there were great possibilities of smugness, of 
cruelty, of stupid and insensitive conformity. 
And yet it had a purpose and could teach it. 
I doubt that, in the making of the modern 
world, the public schools of Britain have been 
surpassed with respect to their success in 
teaching the arts and habits needed by those 
who govern. 

It should also be said again that in sharp 
contrast with Mr.'Cory’s Eton, our American 
schools and colleges do not find in our society 
any such intellectual and cultural purposive- 
ness as that which he could count on to give 
content and direction to his work. As anew 
and highly conglomerate people, still in the 
early stages of its making into a Nation, we 
have, it is true, a code of behavior which we 
call a way of life. But, as Abraham Lin- 
coln suggests, that way of life is sadly 
unaware and afraid of its own meaning and 
intention. There is throughout our society, 
I am sure, a generous passion for freedom. 
But that passion, marching blindly on under 
the banner of liberty, drives us toward en- 
slavement of our fellows and of ourselves, 
toward tyranny and, hence, away from free- 
dom. Our national education is, as yet, in 
its crude and unformed beginnings. We fail 
to educate our children chiefly because we 
have not had time or integrity or courage to 
educate ourselves. 

The fifth step in our argument should by 
logical sequence deal with the influence 
upon education exerted by nongovernmental 
attitudes and agencies. I can, however, take 
time merely to mention 2 or 3 of these. 
Supporting our teaching is the intense but 
often misguided American belief in the use- 
fulness of scholastic learning. But on the 
other side, our attempt at understanding is 
blocked and misdirected by a wide array of 
privately managed activities which are clear- 
ly hostile to education in self-government. 
One of these forces against which the col- 
leges especially need to be protected at the 
present moment is the insatiable greed of 
the corporations and other business agen- 
cies for an output of technologically trained 
scientists as well as of potential business 
executives. At a time when our private col- 
leges are suffering from financial stringency, 
that greed threatens their teaching with a 
fundamental distortion. And, further, cor- 
relative with this threat to the colleges is 
the dreadful effect upon public attitude and 
opinion which comes from the mass-com- 
munication industries, as they are con- 
ducted by business enterprise. In my opin- 
ion, those agencies, and especially radio and 
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television, are, day by day, year by year, 
doing more damage to the minds of our 
people than the schools and colleges are 
doing good. They have made dominant 
again in our society the mental trickiness, 
which, long ago, Plato saw corrupting the 
mind and spirit of Athens—the trickeries 
which can prove (that is, make plausible) 
any belief, whether true or false, can, at a 
price, make the worse appear the better 
cause. Because of them, our national intel- 
ligence is, I believe, steadily losing ground. 
Madison Avenue is more powerful and more 
dangerous than the hydrogen bomb. What 
shall we do about it in defense of our free- 
dom? 

And now, in conclusion, I must summarize 
_ my argument by telling of the mortal com- 
bat which, during the 60 years of my teach- 
ing, has been waged in the American col- 
lege. If I had the art for doing it, the story 
might be told in the form of a medieval 
mystery in which God and the devil con- 
tend for possession of the souls of men. 
The devil, one of whose favorite devices is 
that of raising for men the standard of liv- 
ing, thereby succeeds in lowering the stand- 
ard of human intelligence. Since the bat- 
tle, as we see it, takes place within colleges, 
it is fought in the field of the mind. Two 
sets, two kinds of intellectual activities are 
at war with one another. In spite of their 
hostility they are strangely akin in origin 
and in character. After all, the devil is, as 
you know, an angel. But he is a fallen 
angel, a rebel. He must, therefore, be sub- 
dued, brought back to fellowship and sanity. 
Can it be done? How can it be done? 

The two contestants, as seen within the 
college, are the passion for knowledge and 
the passion for understanding. In one 
camp are the intellectual strivings by which 
men seek to add new knowledge to the vast 
stock of it which, in various departments, 
we already possess. In the other camp are 
the intellectual strivings to so interpret and 
reinterpret what we now know that it will 
play its proper part as the servant of an 
understanding which plans for human wel- 
fare. The question at issue is not “Shall 
knowledge be destroyed?” It is, rather, “For 
what ends shall knowledge be used, and by 
what kind of thinking shall the using be 
done?” 

As I phrase that question my mind goes 
back to the days when, in 1897, my teaching 
began. Through the strange, mechanical, 
and, shall I say, devilish, device of an elec- 
tive system, the old classical curriculum had 
been giving way before the inroads of a new 
scholarship. And I can still feel the thrill 
of excitement and hope, mitigated by a con- 
fused anxiety, with which we younger teach- 
ers welcomed the broadening and deepening, 
which the new forms of investigation prom- 
ised to bring to our learning and teaching. 
We began to speak proudly and confidently 
of our newly devised university college 
which, through the addition of specialized 
graduate teaching, would fuse together the 
pursuit of knowledge and the pursuit of 
understanding on a higher level of intellec- 
tual enterprise. But today, so far as I can 
see, that hope is dead. The two elements did 
not fuse. Scholarship has not informed and 
inspired the search for understanding. On 
the contrary, stimulated and made powerful 
by its strong appeal to the externalized and 
competitive impulses of American life, it has 
specialized in disconnectedness, in lack of 
meaning. It has thus obscured the older 
purposes of the college and driven them from 
the field. The curriculum has now become 
merely a vast collection of mutually unin- 
telligible subjects. The members of the fac- 
ulty have, professionally, little if any in- 
tellectual acquaintance with one another. 
And pupils are encouraged te pursue each 
his own separate studies, without regard for 
or interest in what, in other classrooms, his 
friends may be doing. The combining of 
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the university and the college into 4 uni- 
versity college has torn into fragments the 
community of learning which the older col- 
lege intended to be. 

How shall the damage be repaired? How 
shall the college become again a place of 
understanding? First of all, it must be sep- 
arated from the university, must become a 
distinct and independent institution, aware 
of its own purpose, which is radically dif- 
ferent from that of the university, and reso- 
lute in the pursuit of that purpose. And, 
further, the college must be small enough 
and coherent enough to be in a vital and 
dominating sense, a community which will 
bind together all its teachers and all its 
pupils in the carrying on of their common 
enterprise. 

I have said that the pursuit of knowledge 
has heretofore invited disaster by tearing 
apart what we know about men and their 
world into relatively meaningless fragments. 
As against that procedure what we now need 
is that in pursuit of understanding there be 
cultivated and practiced an equally severe 
and rigorous intellectual discipline which 
will endeavor to put the minds of men to- 
gether again into a pattern as meaningful as 
the facts allow. That pattern will not be 
created by mere good will. The needed unity 
can be won, only as the total body of human 
knowledge and purpose is brought within the 
scope of an organizing group intelligence. 
The brilliant achievements of scholarly in- 
vestigation must be matched, they must be 
surpassed, by the concerted efforts of intel- 
lectual interpreters. The college must think 
its way through knowledge toward wisdom. 

I need hardly add that if this transforma- 
tion of the college is to be attempted, the 
demands made upon the teacher whether he 
works in Ghana or Russia or England or 
Israel and so on, will be radically changed 
and magnified. His work will be both more 
important and more difficult than that of the 
investigator. He will no longer be merely 
an instructor in English composition or 
banking or chemical engineering or foreign 
language. He will be, in the measure of his 
ability, one of the world’s thinkers, just as 
all free citizens should be, grappling with 
the world’s problems, carrying assurance to 
his pupils and to the surrounding community 
that it is a free man’s business to do what he 
can with his mind in relation to these prob- 
lems. He must think and teach in the in- 
terest of freedom for all men. 

The situation which now faces the teacher 
and all of us is one of tragic severity. 

It is possible, as we all know, that this 
blundering untutored race of men, through 
the sudden access of brutalizing power which 
knowledge brings, will soon destroy itself. 
But there is also hope that for the first time 
since man began his education among the 
carnivores, we may by patience and intelli- 
gent use of knowledge construct a world that 
sensitive and timid natures could regard 
without a shudder. 

It is that hope which must guide us as we 
press forward toward the radical transforma- 
tion of all our American liberal teaching up 
to and through the college and far beyond it. 
May I in closing leave with you some words 
written by Rabindranath Tagore of India in 
which our teaching purpose finds fitting ex- 
pression? He says: 


“Where the mind is without fear, and the 
heart is held high— 

There knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up 
into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls; 

Where words come out from the depth o 
truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not 
lost its way into the dreary desert sand 
of dead habit; 
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Where the mind is led forward (by Thee)’ 
into ever-widening thought and ac- 
tion— 

Into that heaven of freedom (my Father) 
let my country awake.” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I have 
long been an ardent admirer of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and have been de- 
lighted that this bicentennial year has 
brought him greater honor by the people 
of the United States. 

Every day we as Americans may be 
thankful for his brilliant efforts in con- 
structing our Constitution and govern- 
mental setup, and it gives me personal 
pleasure when a young constituent also 
realizes his worth. 

James Copeland, a senior at Ann Arbor 
High School, because of his knowledge of 
the times and work of this founding 
father, has been selected to represent 
Michigan at the American Students Con- 
stitutional Convention at Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, June 18-21. My 
letter of congratulations to Mr. Copeland 
follows: 

Dear Mr. COPELAND: Sometimes in the 
vicissitudes of history, our greatest men are 
not given as exalted a place in our history as 
they deserve. Alexander Hamilton is one 
of these men. 

Surrounded by other historical greats 
such as George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, these figures have tended to take 
the limelight. The Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial year, and perceptive young men 
like yourself competing on contests based 
on the life and work of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, are important aids in giving him the 
honor he deserves, 

Congratulations on your winning this 
award. May I wish you an inspiring time 
in Philadelphia and extend the hope that 
you may be successful in achieving fur- 
ther honors. : 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. POTTER. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am about to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. When a quorum has been 
obtained, I hope the Senate may proceed 
to the consideration of the appropriation 
bill for the District of Columbia. 

I appeal to all Senators to be present in 
the Chamber as much of the time as pos- 
sible during the consideration of the ap- 
propriation bills which will be brought 
before the Senate this week. 

I also express the hope that Senators 
will cooperate by confining their remarks 
to the pending business. I realize that 
there are occasions when Senators must 
discuss subjects not relevant to an issue 
under debate, but I hope they will not do 
so during the remainder of the week of 
June 10, because there are four appro- 
priation bills which must be passed and 
go to conference, and the conference re- 
ports must be agreed to and sent to the 
White House before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

If my colleagues will cooperate with 
me, we shall have a morning hour each 
morning, so that Senators may transact 
routine business and make statements. 
Then we shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of the appropriation bills and have 
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thorough, detailed explanations of them 
and perhaps get some action on them. 

Mr, President, I now suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of Calendar No. 416, House 
bill 6500, the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. 
` The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6500) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 
_ Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not think the Senate should consider 
this appropriation bill without having a 
quorum of the Senate present. There- 
fore, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Barrett Ives Morton 
Beall Jackson Murray 
Bible Javits Neuberger 
Carroll Jenner Pastore 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Church Knowland Russell 
Dirksen Lausche Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Mansfield Talmadge 
Goldwater Martin, Pa. Williams 
Hayden McNamara 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
YounG] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], and the Senator 
from Utah TMr. WATKINS] are absent þe- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MuwnnrT] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be instructed to request the attendance 
of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BRICKER, 
Mr. Bus, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
CAPEHART, Mr. Caruson, Mr. Case of 
New Jersey, Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. COTTON, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Dovucias, Mr. DworsHAK, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FREAR, Mr. 
GORE, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. 
Hit, Mr. Hottanp, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. Lone, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
Martin of Iowa, Mr. Mownroney, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. POTTER, Mr. 
PuRTELL, Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. Scott, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mrs. SmirH of Maine, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. THYE, Mr. WILEY, 
and Mr. YarRBorouGH entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. PASTORE obtained the floor. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This is the 


second quorum call we have had. I 
thought it only fair to notify all Sena- 
tors that the Senate was about to con- 
sider an appropriation bill, therefore, I 
suggested the absence of a quorum. 
After the roll had been called through 
the “Y’s,” I asked that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded, so a general 
statement could be made. But at thein- 
sistence of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAMs], who is a very prudent, 
careful, and economy-minded Senator, 
there was another quorum call and Sen- 
ators had to leave committees they were 
attending. 

I have no desire to bring the business 
of the Senate to a standstill while Sen- 
ators make general statements on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
I think it ought to be possible for them 
to carry on their committee business and, 
when we reach the voting stages on the 
bill, to summon them into the Chamber 
by a quorum call. But I have no other 
course open to me, in view of the position 
which has been taken by my friend, the 
Senator from Delaware. Therefore I 
want each Senator to know that when 
the absence of a quorum is suggested and 
when the order for the quorum call is not 
rescinded, Senators who fail to appear 
and to have their names recorded will 
not be listed in the RECORD. 

Under present conditions 48 Senators 
constitute a quorum. Some thirty-odd 
other Senators are in committees trans- 
acting the public business, or are engaged 
on other official business. Some of them 
come to the desk, as the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], who is now in the well, is doing, 
and ask that their names be put on the 
quorum call. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I was already recorded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want my 
friend from South Carolina to be re- 
corded. I want all of my colleagues on 
both sides to understand that during the 
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consideration of the appropriation bills, 
when a quorum is requested and ob- 
tained, the Senators who do not happen 
to have answered to their names will not 
be listed automatically on the roll. With 
that notice, I ask the Parliamentarian 
and the Chair hereafter, when quorums 
are suggested and the suggestions are 
not withdrawn, to record only the Sen- 
ators who are present in the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] saw 
fit to make reference to the fact that 
I insisted upon the presence of a quo- 
rum. 

I might point out that I have no ob- 
jection to the Senate convening at 9:30 
a. m., if that is the Senator’s wish. I 
am perfectly willing to cooperate. Two 
appropriation bills are to come before 
the Senate today, 1 providing for 
nearly $200 million and 1 providing for 
more than $3% billion. ‘There were 
present five Members of the Senate. 
Certainly the American people have 
every right to expect, even under the 
leadership of the Democratic Party, that 
a quorum of the Senate will be present 
when we are passing upon bills totaling 
nearly $4 billion. 

I point out to the majority leader, 
since he appears to be in such a great 
rush to get these four bills through, that 
one, the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, was reported on June 6, and 
the other 3 on June 7, and the 4 appro- 
priation bills involve about $15 billion. 
These bills have been before the com- 
mittees of Congress about 8 or 10 weeks. 
They have been on the Senate calendar 
only a few hours. 

The Senator from Texas is now in a 
great rush, although the Senate was in 
session only 3 days last week: Appar- 
ently he now wants to keep the Senate 
in session from 9:30 a. m. until about 10 
p. m., so that Senators will not have time 
to study these bills, and also so that the 
Senate can go back to a democratic 3-day 
week. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pending 
order of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Consid- 
eration of the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, H. R. 6500, Order No. 
416. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, I assume, intends to 
make a detailed explanation of the bill 
which his committee has reported. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform the Senate 
that the reason we did not take up this 
bill yesterday, and the other bills yester- 
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day, was because of our desire to pro- 
vide every Senator with as much time as 
possible to consider them before they 
were brought before the Senate. This 
bill was reported last Friday, I believe; 
is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. Last Thursday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Last Thurs- 
day. At that time I asked that copies of 
the hearings, the bill, and the report 
be delivered immediately, Thursday af- 
ternoon, to certain individual Senators. 

I do not know thst it is unusual to 
have hearings, bills, and reports de- 
livered on Thursday or Friday, and to 
have the bill taken up the following 
Tuesday. I think perhaps more delay 
has ensued in this case than is normal 
in connection with appropriation bills. 

I have no desire to have any bill con- 
sidered without the presence of or the 
knowledge of as many Members of the 
Senate as is possible. During the gen- 
eral statements, during general discus- 
sions, and during speeches on extrane- 
ous issues, I shall not ask that a quorum 
be present. But before we start reading 
the bill for amendments or before we 
vote on the bill, I shall ask that a quo- 
rum be obtained. I shall ask that we 
have a yea-and-nay vote on final passage 
of the bill. 

I now ask, Mr. President, that the yeas 
and nays be ordered on final passage, so 
that all Senators may know we will have 
the yeas and nays when debate is con- 
cluded. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays are requested on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have one additional statement. 
It involves repetition, but I want all 
Senators to know about it. 

We will ask that a quorum be present 
before the bill is passed and before we 
start amending the bill. If a live quo- 
rum is demanded Senators who do not 
appear in the Chamber will not be 
listed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments to H. R. 6500 be agreed to 
en bloc, with the exception of the amend- 
ments on page 2, line 1, relating to the 
Federal payment; on page 4, line 3, con- 
cerning funds for the executive office; 
and on page 7, line 21, relating to the 
appropriation for public schools; and I 
ask that the bill, as thus amended, be 
considered as an original text for the 
purpose of amendment, and that points 
of order shall not be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island one question. 

I understand my colleague, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], is going 
to offer an amendment as to housing. 
Is that covered? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not covered 
in the three items I have mentioned, but 
Iam perfectly willing to includeit. That 
is not a Senate committee amendment 
as such, which is the reason it was not 
included. 
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Mr. MORSE. That is. perfectly satis- 
factory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from, Rhode Island? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 


Under the heading “Federal Payment to 
District of Columbia”, on page 2, at the be- 
ginning of line 21, to strike out “$9,121,100” 
and insert “$9,631,100”, and on page 3, at the 
beginning of line 1, to strike out “$5,971,100” 
and insert “$6,481,100.” 

Under the subhead “Department of Gen- 
eral Administration”, on page 4, line 18, 
after the word “Incorporated”, to strike out 
“$4,525,000” and insert “$4,545,000.” 

Under the subhead “Regulatory Agencies”, 
on page 6, line 16, after the word “morgue”, 
to strike out ‘“$1,200,000’" and insert 
“$1,215,000.” 

Under the subhead “Department of Occu- 
pations and Professions”, on page 6, line 18, 
after the word “Professions”, to strike out 
“$287,000” and insert “$294,800.” 

Under the subhead “Public Schools”, on 
page 7, line 11, after the word “Agriculture”, 
to strike out “$375,598” and insert “$408,666” 
and on page 8, line 6, after the word “Dis- 
trict’, to insert a colon and “Provided fur- 
ther, That this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the payment of retirement costs to 
the public school food services fund.” 

Under the subhead “Recreation Depart- 
ment”, on page 8, at the beginning of line 
22, to strike out “$2,145,000” and insert 
**$2,161,000.” 

Under the subhead “Metropolitan Police”, 
on page 10, line 13, after the word “other- 
wise”, to strike out “$18,100,000” and insert 
“$18,201,000”, and in line 14, after the word 
“amount”, to strike out “$1,952,850” and 
insert “$1,969,000.” 

Under the subhead “Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation”, on page 11, line 18, 
after the word “Habilitation”, to strike out 
“$200,000” and insert “$208,509.” 

Under the subhead “Courts”, on page 12, 
line 2, after the word “Justice”, to strike out 
“$4,488,500” and insert “$4,534,600.” 

Under the subhead “Department of Pub- 
lic Health’’, on page 12, line 25, after the 
word “mile”, to strike out “but not more 
than $840 per annum for such automobile” 
and insert “with the limitation of the annual 
amount available for such automobile to be 
fixed by the Commissioners’; on page 14, 
line 3, after the word “Health”, to strike out 
“$28,130,000” and insert “$28,229,300”, and in 
line 6, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$16” and insert “$18.” 

Under the subhead “Public Welfare”, on 
page 16, line 15, after the word “committed”, 
to -strike out “$12,450,000” and insert 
“$13,136,000”, and in line 19, after the word 
“individual”, to insert a colon and “Provided 
further, That when specifically authorized 
by the Commissioners this appropriation 
may be used for visiting any ward of the 
Department of Public Welfare placed out- 
side of the District of Columbia and the 
States of Virginia and Maryland.” 

Under the subhead “Department of 
Buildings and Grounds”, on page 17, line 4, 
after the word “investigations”, to strike out 
“$2,000,000” and insert “$2,010,000.” 

On page 17, line 10, after the word 
“amount”, to strike out “not exceeding 4 
percent of a total of not more than $2 mil- 
lion of appropriations made for such con- 
struction projects and not exceeding 33/4 per- 
cent of a total of the appropriations in ex- 
cess Of $2 million” and insert “to be 
administratively determined by 
Commissioners.” 

Under the subhead “Department of Ve- 
hicles and Traffic’, on page 19, line 12, after 
the word “years”, to strike out ‘‘$1,350,000” 
and insert “$1,438,000.” 
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Under the subhead “Motor Vehicle Park- 
ing Agency”, on page 20, line 9, after the 
word “meters”, to strike out “$519,000” and 
insert $602,900.” 

Under the subhead “Washington Aque- 
duct”, on page 21, line 21, after the word 
“water”, to strike out “$2,250,000” and insert 
“$2,322,000.” 

Under the subhead “National Zoological 
Park”, on page 24, line 23, after the word 
“keepers”, to strike out “$770,000” and in- 
sert $798,000.” 

On page 25, after line 5, to insert: 


“PERSONAL SERVICES, WAGE SCALE EMPLOYEES 


“For pay increases and related retirement 
costs for wage-scale employees, to be trans- 
ferred by the Commissioners to the appro- 
priations and funds from which the em- 
ployees are properly payable, $1,162,500 of 
which $142,000 shall be payable from the 
highway fund, $101,600 from the water fund, 
and $56,400 from the sanitary sewage works 
fund.” 

Under the heading “Capital Outlay—Pub- 
lic Building Construction”, on page 27, line 
11, after the word “expended”, to strike out 
“$10,496,000” and insert “$10,733,000”; in 
line 13, after the word “and” to insert “such 
amount as may be determined by the Com- 
missioners”, and in line 14, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, to strike out 
“$569,475.” 

Under the subhead “Department of High- 
ways”, on page 29, at the beginning of line 
11, to strike out “$14,591,000” and insert 
“$15,301,000”, and in the same line, after the 
word “which” to strike out “$14,391,000” and 
insert “$14,901,000.” 

Under the subhead “Washington Aque- 
duct”, on page 33, line 20, after the word 
“For”, to insert “continuing construction of 
flocculation-sedimentation basin at Dalecar- 
lia”, and on page 34, line 9, after the word 
“expended”, to strike out “$190,000” and 
insert “$958,000, of which $768,000 shall 
not become available for expenditure until 
July 1, 1958.” 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a portion of the committee re- 
port, from page 1 through page 6. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 409) was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6500) 
making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activ- 
ities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, report the same to the Senate 
with various amendments and present here- 
with information relative to the changes 
made: 


Amount of bill as passed 
SIOUSE S222 cae aon oe ae $192, 530, 300 
Amount of increase by Senate 
(OONA cats cereal eae ree rar aes 4, 052, 420 
Amount of bill as re- 
ported to Senate_____. 196, 582, 720 
Amount of regular and supple- 
mental estimates for 1958__. 209, 504, 800 
Amount of appropriations, 
BAS ay gobo). Ne Re San ¢ TONS rae 198, 253, 379 
The bill as reported to the 
Senate— 
Under the estimates for 1958. 12,922,080 
Under the appropriations for 
LOS EEE PEPEE DES: S AE ETAR à 1, 670, 659 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
The bill provides a total of $196,582,720 
for the 1958 expenses of the District of 
Columbia government. This sum is $1,670,- 
659 below the 1957 total appropriations, is 
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$12,922,080 below the 1958 budget. estimates, 
and $4,052,420 in excess of the House allow- 
ances. Included in the increase recom- 
mended over the House bill is $2,715,200 in 
supplemental. requests not previously con- 
sidered by the House. 
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Percentagewise, the total recommended is 
0:8 percent below the 1957 available funds, 
6.2 percent under the total budget estimates, 
and 2.1 percent over the House allowance. 

A summary of the appropriation bill, by 
type of expenses, follows: 


1957 appro- Senate com- | Senate in- 

priations |1958 estimates} House bill | mitteereeom-| erease- over 

mendations | House bill 
Operating expenses..-.......-..--.----.-- $150, 143, 350 | $161, 417, 000 | $157, 081, 300 | $159, 618, 720 $2, 537, 420 
NOS CUA nos Senn cd santccancuestn 48, 110, 029 48, 087, 800 35, 449, 000 36, 964, 000 1, 515, 000 
3 Pi e en SS pli aie ert 198, 253, 379 | 209, 504,800 | 192,530,300 | 196, 582, 720 4, 052, 420 


The major increases in operating expenses 
involve $1,162,500 for wage-scale employees 
and $570,000 for an expanded public- 
assistance program. For the capital outlay 
increases, the sum of $768,000 is essential 
for solicitation of bids and award of con- 
struction contracts on a new plant facility 
of the Washington Aqueduct, and $510,000 
is necessary for cost of designing and con- 
structing a bridge on Park Road over Piney 
Branch`to replace the existing closed struc- 
ture. 

Since 1955 the capital outlay appropria- 
tions have aggregated $119,507,819, and with 
the 1958 proposal of $35,449,000, there would 
be available $154,956,819 in the 4-year period 
of the 10-year public works program initially 
scheduled at an estimated overall cost of 
$305 million. 


FEDERAL PAYMENT AND LOANS 


The committee recommends that $20,500,- 
000 be the payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the general fund of the District of 
Columbia. This sum is $500,000 over the 
House allowance but $2,500,000 below the 
sum authorized by the Revenue Act of 1956. 
In approving the additional amount the 
committee recognizes that there exists an 
obligation on the part of the United States 
to contribute toward the ever-increasing ex- 
penditures of the Government of the District 
of Columbia, many of which are uncontrol- 
lable and highly essential. Furthermore, 
the committee concluded that the increased 
payment was justified in consideration of 
the supplemental requests submitted and 
the amendments proposed to the House bill, 
as well as the overall fiscal position of the 
District Government. 

The committee has agreed with the House 
on the Federal payments and loans proposed 
to other funds, except in the highway fund 
where the loan authorization has been in- 
creased by $510,000 to finance the construc- 
tion of a bridge on Park Road over Piney 
Branch, as a replacement of the existing 
closed structure. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the committee that the estimated 
cost of $500,000 for construction of a fishway 
at Little Falls Dam is greatly in excess of 
the original estimate of $350,000, and is 
quite disproportionate to the overall cost 
($776,000) of the dam itself. Therefore, the 
construction of the fishway should be re- 
evaluated and serious consideration given 
before any authorization is made. 


REVENUES, OBLIGATIONS, AND SURPLUS 


In the bill recommended to the Senate 
the estimated surplus as of June 30, 1958, 
is $4,448,747 as compared to $2,223,167 under 
the House bill. The difference of $2,225,580 
represents. the increased fund requirements 
of $4,284,420 proposed in the Senate bill 
($3,284,420 for cost of amendments, proposed 
and $1,000,000 reserved for supplementals) 
minus the $6,510,000 increased revenue 
availability ($5,500,000 above the revenue 
estimates of April 11, 1957, $500,000 in- 
creased Federal payment, and $510,000 in 
additional loan authorization to the high- 


way fund). The surpluses are distributed 
by funds as follows: 


General: Tunda <0 neces $2, 350, 702 
Highway Tune 2256 csk occ a 26, 335 
Water: MRI-a a ose ae 385, 778 


Sanitary sewage works fund -. 
Motor-vehicle parking fund_... 1,374,889 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Executive office: The committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $369,770, an in- 
crease of $7,270 over the House allowance 
and $17,630 under the budget estimates. 
The additional sum is required to enable 
the Board of Elections to carry out the re- 
quirements of Public Law 376, 84th Con- 
gress, in maintaining a permanent registry. 

Department of General Administration: 
The committee has approved the sum of 
$4,545,000 for the operating expenses of this 
Department in the fiscal year 1958. This 
sum is $20,000 over the House allowance, 
and $28,000 under the budget estimates. 
The increase proposed is considered neces- 
sary to help alleviate the increased work- 
load in the Divisions of Administrative Serv- 
ices, Finance, Personnel and Management. 

Regulatory agencies: The committee has 
approved the additional sum of $15,000, 
which added to the House allowance of 
$1,200,000 will provide a total of $1,215,000 
for operating costs of the 8 activities. The 
recommended allowance is $33,600 under the 
budget estimate of $1,248,600, and $134,386 
above the 1957 available funds. Testimony 
presented to the committee indicated the 
additional sum is needed to cope with the 
workload in four activities; namely, control 
of alcoholic beverages, administration of 
parole laws, Wage, Safety and Hour Division, 
and filing, recording property and corpora- 
tion papers. 

Department of occupations and profes- 
sions: The committee proposes an appropria- 
tion of $294,800, the budget estimate, and an 
increase of $7,800 over the House allowance. 
The increase will provide for 2 additional 
positions required in the processing and is- 
suance activity where it was indicated the 
workload has increased 18 percent over the 
previous year. 

Public ‘schools: The committee recom- 
mends the appropriation of $37,246,050 for 
operating expenses of the 6 activities indi- 
eated in the District’s public-school system 
for the fiscal year 1958. This sum is an in- 
crease of $86,050 over the House allowance, 
is $543,150 below the revised budget esti- 
mates of $37,789,200, and is $1,749,374 in ex- 
cess of the 1957 available funds aggregating 
$35,496,626. 

The additional $86,050 will provide $57,200 
requested in the supplemental estimate sub- 
mitted to the Senate in Senate Document 
42 for costs ($42,000) in reallocation of 241 
wage-board employees, and costs ($17,200) in 
promoting 86 class 18-B teachers to class 
18-C; and $26,850 to provide $1,500 addi- 
tional for curriculum printing, $4,950 for 
group testing material, and $20,400 for in- 
structional suppiles and materials. 
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In disapproving the request for $440,250 to 
provide 89 additional teaching positions, the 
committee considered the House allowance 
of 175 additional positions in the supervision 
and instruction activity for the ensuing fis- 
cal year to be sufficient to continue the im- 
provement in program now under way. The 
funds provided will also reduce the pupil- 
teacher ratio from the present 35 to 1 to the 
ratio of 33 to 1. 

The committee also believes that within 
the funds provided, school officials can main- 
tain continuous reevaluation of this pro- 
gram for remedial reading and speech thera- 
py, and also provide three additional teach- 
ers for extremely mentally retarded children, 
with the possibility of increasing the num- 
ber of pupils now attending the Military 
Road School. 

Testimony adduced in the hearings indi- 
cated that certain improvements are neces- 
sary for continued accreditation of the 
teachers college. The committee is aware of 
the lack of physical facilities for the college. 
School officials are now considering plans for 
transferring the college to an existing build- 
ing until such time as a new building can be 
provided. Provision of the requested addi- 
tional library books must await this decision 
since space is lacking in the present college 
building. The necessary part of the printing 
and binding requested can be provided, by 
existing funds, as can the position of profes- 
sor of elementary education at the graduate 
level. The committee feels certain that 
school Officials. will exercise all possible care 
in maintaining the teachers college as a 
eompletely accredited institution. 

The committee is likewise aware of the 
grave problem presented by older retarded 
children and children with severe behavior 
problems in the regular classrooms. The 
school administration should consider seri- 
ously some means of providing school space 
for this group, with separate classrooms for 
boys and girls, and with a program of in- 
struction geared to their abilities. 

The committee also deems it advisable for 
school officials to use the average daily mem- 
bership rather than the peak enrollment fig- 
ures. in October as a basis for any compila- 
tions of school population. 

Department of Recreation: The committee 
proposes the estimate of $2,161,000 for this 
Department, or an increase of $16,000 over 
the House bill, and $258,000 in excess of the 
current year appropriation. i 

The additional sum will permit the im- 
provement of services and programs in 14 
of the various recreation centers. 

Metropolitan Police: The committee rec- 
ommends the sum of $18,201,000, the budget 
estimate, for operating expenses of the De- 
partment in the fiscal year 1958. This sum 
is $101,000 over the House allowance and is 
$429,476 above the total comparative figure 
for 1957. The added sum will provide 24 ad- 
ditional full-year positions to the uniformed 
force. 

The committee agrees with the Depart- 
ments’ plan for separate promotional exam- 
inations for the detective force and the 
uniformed force, but feels the cost of the 
necessary additional official positions should 
be absorbed by funds already available. 

Department of Vocational Rehabilitation: 
The committee has approved the sum of 
$208,500, an increase of $8,500 over the House 
allowance. The additional sum was re- 
quested in supplemental estimate, Senate 


.Document 42, and is necessary to permit the 


District to pay its share of the rehabilitation 
program for patients discharged from St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, as authorized by Public 
Law 565, 83d Congress. 5 

Courts: The committee has approved the 
revised budget estimate of $4,534,600 for op- 
erating expenses of the courts in the fiscal 
year 1958. This amount is $46,100 over the 


1957. 
House allowance and is considered necessary 
for the efficient operation of the various 
courts. The sum is to be applied as follows: 

Juvenile court, $21,900 ($13,600 for reallo- 
cations; $8,300 for 2 positions and related 
costs). 

Muncipal court, $21,700 ($14,410 for addi- 
tional personnel and related costs in civil 
division; $7,290 to annualize positions in do- 
mestic relations branch. 

Municipal court of appeals, $2,500 for 
equipment in the clerk’s office. 

Department of Public Health: The com- 
mittee recommends $28,229,300, or an increase 
of $99,300 over the House allowance. The 
additional sum is needed for care of indigent 
patients in the contract hospitals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and such sum added to the 
House allowance will provide $1,484,800 for 
the fiscal year 1958. This amount is $439,800 
above the current-year allowance for medi- 
cal charities. Also recommended is an in- 
crease in the inpatient per diem rate to $18, 
increase of $2 over the House bill, and $4 over 
the budget estimate. 

Department of Public Welfare: The com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of $13,- 
136,000 for operating expenses of the Depart- 
ment in the fiscal year 1958. This sum is an 
increase of $686,000 over the House allow- 
ance, and is considered essential for an ex- 
panded program of public assistance in the 
District. It was the feeling of the com- 
mittee that the additional sum, of which 
$570,000 was submitted as a supplemental 
estimate, was sufficient to permit this impor- 
tant program to function until such time as 
the Commissioners could more clearly deter- 
mine what portion of available revenues 
might be apportioned to this new program. 
The $686,000 is distributed as follows: 


Continue payments at current 


POCO oie ta a Re ace $116, 000 
Surplus food program.-.------------ 150, 000 
Assistance payments in lieu of un- 

paid court erders.......-....-. 200, 000 
Emergency assistance grants___-_. 75, 000 
Improve services. ls oo sco. 100, 000 
Remove ceiling on payments__--.. 45, 000 


The committee has restored to the bill lan- 
guage to enable officials of the Department 
to visit wards located outside the District of 
Columbia. 

Department of Buildings and Grounds: 
The committee recommends $2,010,000, an 
increase of $10,000 over the House allowance 
and $86,000 under the budget estimate. This 
is the amount requested in Senate Document 
42 for survey of electrical wiring. 

The committee has approved language to 
enable the Commissioners to determine ad- 
ministratively the amount to be allocated for 
plans and specifications for the various con- 
struction projects, as is the practice followed 
by executive agencies. 

Department of Highways: The committee 
agrees with the House allowance of $7,050,000 
for the Department, and has accordingly dis- 
approved the increase requested in the 
amount of $177,100 to provide $157,500 for 
increased contract costs and increased work- 
load on street projects, and $19,600 for the 
purchase of driver training cars. However, 
in denying the request, the committee has 
no objection to the financing of these proj- 
ects within available funds. 

Department of Vehicles and _ Traffic: 
The committee recommends $1,438,000, an 
increase of $88,000 over the House allowance 
of $1,350,000 and a reduction of $19,000 in the 
budget estimate. The. increase over the 
House allowance will provide for the instal- 
lation of a central control of the District’s 
traffic signal system. This was requested as 
a supplemental amount in Senate Docu- 
ment 42. 

Motor Vehicle Parking Agency: The com- 
mittee recommends $602,900, an increase of 
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$83,900 over the allowance of $519,000 and is 
in the amount of the budget estimate. This 
increase will cover the costs of the fringe 
parking project proposed at Michigan Ave- 
nue and Harewood Road NE. (Soldiers’ 
Home area). 

Washington Aqueduct: The committee 
recommends $2,322,000, an increase of $72,000 
over the House bill and a reduction of $6,000 
in the budget estimate. The increase is in 
the amount of the supplemental estimate to 
cover wage-board increases for employees 
and related costs. 

National Zoological Park: The committee 
recommends $798,000, an increase of $28,000 
over the House allowance of $770,000 and is 
in the amount of the budget estimate. The 
increase over the House allowance will pro- 
vide for additional positions for increased 
workload and for maintaining new restroom 
building. 

Personal services, wage-scale employees: 

The committee recommends $1,162,500, an 
increase of $1,162,500 over the House bill, and 
is in the amount of the budget estimate. 
This amount is necessary to pay the average 
increase of 11 cents per hour for the District 
regular wage-board employees. 
_ Public building construction (capital out- 
lay): The committee recommends $10,733,000, 
an increase of $237,000 over the House bill, 
and a reduction of $3,644,800 in the estimate. 
The $237,000 increase was requested in a sup- 
plemental estimate (S. Doc. 42) and is need- 
ed to carry out the electrical modernization 
program in District elementary and secondary 
schools. The total program will eventually 
cost around $810,000. 

Highway Department (capital outlay): 
The committee recommends $15,301,000, an 
increase of $510,000 over the House allowance 
of $14,791,000. The proposed increase is for 
the construction of the bridge on Park Road 
over Piney Branch, as a replacement of the 
existing closed structure. 

Washington Aqueduct (capital outlay): 
The committee recommends $958,000, an in- 
crease of $768,000 over the House allowance 
of $190,000, and is in the amount of the 
budget estimate. Testimony in the course of 
the -hearings was to the effect that with this 
authorization it would be possible to adver- 
tise for bids and award a contract for con- 
struction during fiscal 1958 without expendi- 
ture of funds in 1958. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in or- 
der to recapitulate, I desire to make a 
few brief remarks with respect to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
for 1958, which carries the unanimous 
approval of the committee. 

The bill is $12,922,080 under the esti- 
mates for 1958; $1,670,659 under the ap- 
propriations for 1957; and $4,052,420 
over the bill as passed by the House. 

Included in this increase is $2,717,200 
in supplemental requests not considered 
by the House. Some of these essential 
items are as follows: 

One million one hundred sixty-two 
thousand five hundred dollars for Wage 
Board increases to so-called blue-collar 
workers—an uncontrollable item; 

Five hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars for the cost of expanding a 
much-needed public assistance pro- 
gram; 

Five hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars for construction costs involved in 
the replacement of the Park Road 
bridge, an item extremely important to 
the Northwest tax-paying public for 
crosstown travel; $237,000 for a modern- 
ization program in connection with elec- 
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trical wiring in elementary and second- 
ary schools; and $99,300 to provide the 
full estimate requested by the Hospital 
Council for the care of indigent patients 
in the private hospitals of the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill as reported will provide the 
District with sufficient funds to carry 
out its financial responsibilities in the 
ensuing year, and yet provide an overall 
estimated surplus on June 30, 1958, of 
approximately $4,400,000. Such surplus, 
contained in five different funds, is re- 
quired to meet the ever-increasing ex- 
penditures of the District government. 
As Senators well know, the city is still 
growing in population, and added finan- 
cial burdens are imposed through the 
necessary expansion of the school sys- 
tem and the health and welfare depart- 
ments, as well as the increasing obliga- 
tion of affording adequate protection 
through the police and fire departments. 

It seems only fair that the Federal 
Government should assume its share of 
this increased obligation, the local tax- 
payers having contributed their share 
through the increased taxes imposed 
by the Revenue Act of 1956. Accord- 
ingly, the bill provides for a Federal 
payment of $20,500,000, as compared 
with the House allowance of $20 mil- 
lion, and the authorized allowance of 
$23 million. This additional $500,000 
seems adequate, in proportion to the $4 
million plus which is proposed to be 
added to the House figure. 

That, in a very concise, and I hope very 
clear, fashion, pretty well recapitulates 
the bill, and states the general point of 
view underlying the bill which is now 
pending. 

I wish to relinquish the floor at this 
moment, before a quorum call is asked 
for, and before the bill is read for 
amendment, because I understand that 
other Senators wish to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment passed over. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 1, 
after the word “and” it is proposed to 
strike out “$20,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$20,500,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement on the general 
problem which confronts us, but I think 
I shall base it upon an amendment to the 
committee amendment, which I now send 
to the desk on behalf of myself, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY]. I offer the amendment and ask 
that it be stated. It is really a substi- 
tute for the the committee amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. ; 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 1, in lieu of the figure proposed to be 
inserted by the committee, namely, “$20,- 
500,000”, it is proposed to insert “$23,- 
000,000.” 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall be 
exceedingly brief in my comments on 
this important amendment. 

At the outset I wish to say, with all 
the sincerity at my command, that I 
deeply appreciate the work of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
as chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the District of Columbia. 
Affairs. There is no doubt in my mind, 
and in the minds of other members of 
the District of Columbia Committee— 
because we discussed the differences 
which exist between the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee at a special meeting 
yesterday afternoon—that the Senator 
from Rhode Island has done a conscien=- 
tious and exceedingly able job as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on District of Columbia Affairs. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that although some 
marked differences exist between the 
District of Columbia Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee with respect 
to certain matters of policy, which also 
involve appropriation issues, without ex- 
ception we are deeply appreciative of 
what the Senator from Rhode Island has 
done in the interest of the District of 
Columbia on item after item. I wish to 
say today that in my opinion the people 
of the District of Columbia are, indeed, 
fortunate to have as chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Dis- 
trict of Columbia Affairs, to whom is 
entrusted the consideration of District of 
Columbia appropriations, a man with a 
social conscience, a man who is dedicated 
to the welfare of the District of 
Columbia. 

Therefore it pains each one of us on 
the District of Columbia Committee to 
find ourselves in opposition to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island and his committee 
on any point, major or minor. We wish 
to assure him and the Appropriations 
Committee that our difference in regard 
to this appropriation bill springs only 
from our deep conviction that more 
money should be appropriated in the in- 
terest of doing what we consider to be 
deserved fiscal justice to the District of 
Columbia. 

Whatever I may say, and whatever any 
other member of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee may say in the course of 
the debate today, based upon discussions 
which we have had among ourselves, 
must not be interpreted in the slightest 
degree as any criticism of the Senator 
from Rhode Island or any other mem- 
ber of his subcommittee or of the full 
Committee on Appropriations. We have 
an honest difference of opinion, as a 
matter of public policy, in respect to the 
subject matter of the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment goes to the ques- 
tion of the appropriations Congress 
ought to contribute to the District of 
Columbia budget. It goes back to the 
fact that in our opinion Congress is 
bound, we think, to appropriate the full 
$23. million, which we believe previously 
was promised the District. There can 
be very sincere and honest difference 
of opinion about that, but I shall state 
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our case. We pray consideration of it 
on the part of the Senate. 

We realize that the District of Co- 
Iumbia in the last year has raised more 
in taxes than was expected. However, 
we do not believe that is any justifica- 
tion for Congress not going forward with 
what we consider to be its commitment 
of the full $23 million. 

Before I read the justification for the 
Federal payment based upon previous 
legislation passed by Congress, I wish 
very quickly to cover these points. 

We believe that the $23 million should 
be appropriated, first, because the Dis- 
trict is limited in taxation. It is not 
really what we can call a free-taxing 
district. It is not free to impose some 
of the taxes which are imposed by mu- 
nicipalities in our own States. It is lim- 
ited because the Federal Government is 
the largest industry in the District, and 
it is tax free. The District of Columbia 
is not in a position to impose taxes on 
the great Federal holdings in the Dis- 
trict. 

In the second place, 42.8 percent of 
the land in the District is owned by the 
Federal Government. That is a ter- 
rific amount to take out of the tax re- 
sources of any municipality. 

It is estimated—I am satisfied reli- 
ably—that if this land were taxable, it 
would yield $20,400,000 in real-estate 
taxes alone. If the Federal Government 
were taxable as a private employer of 
comparable size would be, the Federal 
payment would be $47.5 million. 

One hundred and eighty-seven mil- 
lion dollars, in round figures, represented 
by property belonging to foreign govern- 
ments and tax-exempt agencies, is ex- 
empt from taxes in the District. Then, 
too, we have imposed—and rightly so— 
building restrictions in the District. of 
Columbia which hold down real-estate 
values. If such restrictions were not 
imposed by Congress, it would be pos- 
sible to permit the construction of taller 
buildings in the District of Columbia, 
which would be greater revenue-produc- 
ing buildings, and therefore would pro- 
duce a greater tax return. 

Furthermore, we must keep in mind 
that a great many of the people who earn 
their living in the District of Columbia 
have their residences outside the District 
or have their legal domicile elsewhere. 
It is a remarkable percentage, compared 
with other municipalities in many other 
parts of the country. 

Then, too, we have a great many mili- 
tary personnel in the District, who are 
not paying taxes into the District 
treasury. 

The District cannot extend its bound- 
aries. In our own States, when a great 
metropolitan area grows up around a 
large city, sooner or later the metropoli- 
tan area is taken in by the city as the 
city expands, thus increasing the tax in- 
come of the city. That cannot happen 
in the District of Columbia because of 
its physical situation. 

Therefore, the members of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia feel 
that. the Senate should take into account 
this situation, and that the Senate should 
restore the full $23 million which, in our 
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opinion, Congress, in fact, has committed 
itself to pay. ° 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, with- 
out taking the time to do more than to 
hit the highlights, some material on page 
76 of the hearings of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Fiscal Affairs of the House and 
Senate Commitees on the District of 
Columbia, held on January 11, 16, and 17, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Turning to the matter of expenses, the 
District incurs increased costs over and above 
those incurred by an ordinary city because 
it is the Nation’s Capital. Some examples 
of these increases are as follows: 

1. The Fine Arts Commission and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission require 
that most public works structures be de- 
signed to harmonize with the Federal master 
plan for the Capital City. The new High- 
way Bridge cost $1.2 million, or 21 percent 
extra because of this. The Municipal Cen- 
ter is also an illustration of fine monumen- 
tal construction consistent with such con- 
cepts. 

2. The federally conceived plan of the city 
calls for wide, beautiful, tree-lined streets 
such as few other major cities enjoy. Plant- 
ing and maintaining these trees is costing 
$400,000 this year, and further increases are 
in sight. Wide streets also mean additional 
paving costs. 

3. An unusually fine federally operated zoo 
is wholly paid for by the District of Co- 
lumbia. The cost this year is about $700,000. 

4. The National Park Service receives about 
$2 million each year from the District of 
Columbia for maintenance and operation 
of federally owned and controlled parks in 
the city. 

In addition, the District pays approxi- 
mately $540,000 per year to support the Park 
Police. This is considerably more park land 
and more park expenditures than are cus- 
tomary in comparable cities. 

5. The large volume of Federal structures 
imposes significant demands on our police, 
fire, sanitation, and other services, which 
cannot be precisely computed in dollars, but 
which nonetheless add to the cost of build- 
ing and operating the city. Approximations 
of some of these costs are as follows: 


Police, special details.....-...-.... $60, 000 
Fire, special services.:-- 0 occ 90, 000 
Cleaning streets in Federal areas___. 175, 000 
Installing curbs and gutters abut- 

ting Fedéral property___ 50, 000 


Motor-vehicle titling, etc., of Federal 


VERICIOR: Wo - Son See ee an 15, 000 
Temporary home for soldiers and 
SIOE ic ee 35, 000 


6. The District is unique in being subject 
to Federal legislation that adds considerably 
to the cost of maintaining the city. For 
instance, under Public Law 648, 79th Con- 
gress, as amended, the District is required to 
share the cost of Federal grants for the con- 
struction of a hospital center and other hos- 
pitals. The potential liability for these pur- 
poses is $17.5 million. 

7. Because of Federal expansion in the 
area, Washington is now completely encircled 
by a thickly settled area that is more popu- 
lous than the city itself, and which requires 
the construction of expensive arterial high- 
ways to enable suburban populations to move 
to and from the city. The fact that two 
rivers have to be crossed by much of this 
traffic requires the construction of very costly 
bridges. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as is 
stated in these hearings, the District in- 
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curs increased costs over and above those 
incurred by an ordinary city because it 
is the Nation’s Capital. 

On page 76 are cited some of the ex- 
amples of these increases: 

1. The Fine Arts Commission and National 
Capital Planning Commission require that 
most public works structures be designed to 
harmonize with the Federal master plan for 
the Capital City. 

2. The federally conceived plan of the city 
calls for wide, beautiful, tree-lined streets 
such as few other major cities enjoy. 


The memorandum I have inserted sets 
forth the total cost of this item. 

3. An unusually fine federally operated zoo 
is wholly paid for by the District of Colum- 
bia. The cost this year is about $800,000. 

5. The large volume of Federal structures 
imposes significant demands on our police, 
fire, sanitation, and other services. 

6. The District is unique in being subject 
to Federal legislation that adds considerably 
to the cost of maintaining the city. For 
instance, under Public Law 648, 79th Con- 
gress, as amended, the District is required 
to share the cost of Federal grants for the 
construction of a hospital center and other 
hospitals. The potential liability for these 
purposes is $17.5 million. 

7, Because of Federal expansion in the 
area, Washington is now completely encircled 
by a thickly settled area that is more popu- 
lous than the city itself, and which requires 
the construction of expensive arterial high- 
ways to enable suburban populations to 
move to and from the city. 


In fact, Mr. President, we cannot even 
get a full contribution from the Federal 
Government to build a bridge across the 
Potomac, to bring Government workers 
from Virginia into the city, but insist 
that a considerable part of the cost of 
the construction of any such bridges be 
paid by the District. 

Thus I could go on and point out that 
there are many special costs which the 
District must bear because it is the Na- 
tion’s Capital and because it is the Fed- 
eral City, and that there is an increased 
obligation on the part of Congress to ap- 
propriate the $23 million, for which some 
of us plead this morning. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Oregon how the extra $2,500,- 
000 would be spent if his amendment 
were adopted? 

Mr. MORSE. It could be spent for a 
great many of the items we will discuss, 
which must necessarily be restricted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, let me say that 
I congratulate the Senator for the in- 
terest he has taken in the many children 
of the District who lack food and who 
are really half starved. My wife made 
some inquiry into the subject some 
months ago, and she was shocked to find 
large numbers of children, living in areas 
bordering on high-rent residential dis- 
tricts, who were obviously half starved. 

The Senator from Oregon and his col- 
leagues have done an excellent job in 
publicizing that fact. I would heartily 
approve of adding appropriations for 
that purpose. I would also approve of 
added appropriations for hospitals, 
schools, and for the general welfare func- 
tions of the city, which I think are under- 


President, will 
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financed. Will the Senator give any as- 
surance as to what he intends to do on 
those points? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we shall 
make some specific recommendations, as 
the Senator will learn, as the debate pro. 
ceeds. Let me name one such expendi- 
ture. 

For example, we have the so-called 83 
percent formula which is now being used 
for welfare cases. That ought to be 100 
percent. What actually happens is that 
needy families in the District get only 
83 percent of the alowances—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For minimum sub- 
sistence. 

Mr. MORSE. For minimum subsis- 
tence; and the experts believe that ought 
to be 100 percent. That item alone 
would amount to $1,500,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would take the 
major proportion of the $2,500,000. 

Mr. MORSE. It would take the major 
proportion. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] will offer an amend- 
ment proposing an increase in the num- 
ber of schoolteachers. One cannot sit in 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia anc listen to the testimony of the 
educational authorities who come before 
us without knowing that a serious short- 
age of teachers exist. 

I hope Senators will mark my words, 
because I want the Senate to know that 
I engage in no conscious overstatement 
in the course of this debate; to the con- 
trary, I intend to lean over backward to 
make certain that the arguments I make 
this morning will have to be classified as 
understatements with respect to the need 
for more funds. 

Let me discuss the question of the 
shortage of schoolteachers. We have lis- 
tened to the school authorities who have 
testified before our committee. The 
members of my subcommittee are 
alarmed over the serious educational 
crisis which is developing in the Nation’s 
Capital. It happens to be our opinion, 
I may say to the Senator from Illinois, 
that we cannot remain silent concerning 
a failure to provide the $23 million when 
we know what the schools of the District 
of Columbia need. 

My recollection is that $440,000 is 
needed to provide the 89 additional 
teachers who the school authorities were 
unanimous in stating should be provided. 

I turn now to the matter of hospitals. 
There is a dreadful shortage of hospital 
beds in the District of Columbia. Let me 
say most respectfully that there are 
many good hospitals here. But the testi- 
mony shows that the District of Colum- 
bia is operating 1 hospital, a part of the 
structure of which dates back to 1876. 
When one walks into it, he knows it is 
that old. Yet, let me very quickly say 
to those in charge of that hospital that 
they are deserving of the appreciation of 
every citizen of the District of Columbia 
for the magnificent work they are doing 
in keeping that old structure in a usable 
condition and/in a remarkably sanitary 
condition, considering all the handicaps 
under which they work. 

But it is the handicaps about which we 
are speaking. As the doctors and sur- 
geons who testified before us made clear, 
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a time simply comes when there is a 
limit to what can be done with an ob- 
solete structure. 

Again I speak most respectfully when 
I say that, as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Public Welfare of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I shall do everything that is within my 
power, at least, on the floor of the 
Senate today to plead for the restoration 
of the funds which I think Congress is 
really committed to appropriate, for 
reasons I shall set forth in a minute, in 
order to meet the great social and hu- 
manitarian needs of the District of Co- 
lumbia. That happens to be our thesis. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. From my observa- 
tions and from living in the District of 
Columbia 9 years, I think the District 
does need to spend more money for wel- 
fare, for schools, and for hospitals, and 
that the specific items by which the 
Senator from Oregon and, I understand, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania would 
increase the budget are very worthy 
causes, 

But this is the doubt in my mind: 
whether the increase of $2,500,000, 
which I am certain is needed, should be 
made from an added Federal appropria- 
tion or should be made by added taxes 
upon the real estate located in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I should like to de- 
velop that point for a moment, if I may. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt him, I should like to 
make a modification of what I said, be- 
cause I do not want anyone to be misled 
by what I said. 

When I said that increasing the per- 
centage of the allowances for needy 
families would take care of $1,500,000 of 
the $23 million, I mean that that amount 
should be put in the budget. The money 
ought to be there. Then, because of 
certain parliamentary rules which con- 
front us, it would be necessary to make 
an additional appropriation for that 
specific purpose by way of a supple- 
mental appropriation bill. But now is 
the time to make the money available. 
Unless it is made available, it cannot be 
handled by way of a supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

Now I yield further to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Two years ago my 
wife and I decided that we would build 
a house in the District, because a Sena- 
tor’s duties compel him to be here from 
9 to 10 months a year. Before we did 
that, however, we canvassed houses al- 
ready constructed, and we compared the 
cost of constructing houses inside and 
outside the District, with particular ref- 
erence to Maryland. 

We found that one of the great advan- 
tages of the District of Columbia in com- 
parison with Maryland was a much lower 
real estate tax level. For instance, in 
the region near Bethesda, Chevy Chase, 
and Silver Spring, we found that a house 
on the District of Columbia side of the 
street, which acted as the dividing line, 
had a much lower tax rate than the house 
on the Maryland side. I did not have the 
exact figures prepared on the subject, 
but I can only say that the difference 
was very appreciable. It was clear that 
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the District of Columbia tax rate was 
much lower than the Maryland tax rate. 

This, on the surface, would seem to be 
extraordinary, because the District of 
Columbia is not a manufacturing city; 
and generally it is necessary to have 
manufacturing where the value per acre 
is higher, in order to support a low tax 
rate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation of 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think at this junc- 
ture it would be rather pertinent to 
state that such a study is underway now, 
and that a report is expected to be made 
in a very short time. However, I am not 
justifying the lower rate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Can the Senator 

from Rhode Island confirm my general 
impression that the effective tax rate in 
the areas of Chevy Chase, Silver Spring, 
and Bethesda is appreciably higher than 
the effective tax rate for a house and 
lot of equal value in the District of Co- 
lumbia? 
_ Mr. PASTORE. It is my understand- 
ing that in the areas which have been 
mentioned by the able Senator from 
Illinois, an appraisal has already been 
made, and the tax has gone up some- 
what. 

The Senator from Illinois used the 
word “appreciable.” Thatis a hard word 
to use in making a comparison. But the 
tax rate in the District of Columbia is 
lower than it is in the Maryland com- 
munities to which the Senator referred. 
_ Mr. DOUGLAS. It is lower in the 
District. of Columbia. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is lower in the 
District. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Could the Senator 
from Rhode Island estimate how much 
lower? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; I would not dare 
to do that; but I can place the informa- 
tion in the RECORD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
from Rhode Island will do so. I think 
it would help very much in a discussion 
of the bill. 

I heartily agree with the purposes for 
which the Senator from Oregon and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania are striving. 
I think they are to be commended for 
so doing. But, very frankly, what has 
been taking place in the District of Co- 
lumbia, so far as I can tell, has been a 
determined effort by the Board of Trade 
to keep down the tax rate in the District 
of Columbia. The effect of that has been 
to starve city services, to starve welfare, 
to starve education, to starve hospital 
and medical care, and, in general, to 
exercise a blighting influence upon the 
District. 

As Senators well know, the District of 
Columbia is probably unique among the 
big cities of the country in having the 
largest proportion of houses which have 
a high valuation. Let one go through the 
Northwest section of this city, in which 
I suppose most of us live, and instinc- 
tively the question arises, Where does all 
the money come from to buy and main- 
tain these houses and keep the grounds 
up? ‘There is square mile after square 
mile of extremely high valued houses. 
I think this is largely due to the fact 
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that the District of Columbia is the capi- 
tal of the United States. I do not sup- 
pose that the $22,500 salary which we 
receive as a salary will maintain many 
blocks; but there are also here large 
numbers of Federal employees. Despite 
the fact that they are constantly plead- 
ing poverty—and I think perhaps many 
of them are underpaid—it is true that 
when two members of the family work— 
which is quite common—there is then 
a relatively large family income, and 
that is another very real reason why peo- 
ple like to put their money into homes. 

There is not much night life in the 
city of Washington, at least so far as I 
have been able to observe. I am frank 
to say that I have not hunted for it very 
much. [Laughter.] 

So Washington is a community of home 
dwellers, and that is all to the good. 
However, that means that the average 
value per house is high. ‘The location in 
the city of Washington of the Congress, 
which passes the laws, draws to the city 
large numbers of diplomats, the retired 
wealthy lobbyists and public relations 
men and also persons who have large 
expense accounts, and who can obtain 
deductions, for income-tax purposes, for 
many of the expenditures they make. 
The result is that large numbers of per- 
sons with relatively high incomes are 
drawn to the city of Washington; and, 
as a result, the tax rate is low. 

I think the social services of the city 
of Washington should be supported more 
adequately than they are. In times 
past—until I was forced to make a 
study of the comparative tax rates—I 
thought that the Federal Government’s 
share of the expenses of the Government 
of the District of Columbia should be 
increased, since as it is perfectly true 
that a very large percentage of the 
ground, namely approximately 40 per- 
cent, in the District of Columbia is used 
for public buildings. But after I made a 
study of the tax rates in the periphery 
of the District of Columbia, and observed 
the striking fact—2 years ago—that 
property in Maryland was taxed at a 
much higher rate than property in the 
District of Columbia, it seemed to me 
that the tax rate in the District of Co- 
lumbia should be increased. It was my 
impression, as a result of that study, that 
the tax rate in Maryland was much 
higher than that in the District of 
Columbia. 

In view of that fact, it seemed to me 
that the best remedy was to increase the 
tax rate in the District of Columbia. 
That would mean that those of us who 
own homes in the District of Columbia 
would pay more taxes, but I think we 
should accept that, and I wish to say 
that I think the Board of Trade of the 
District of Columbia has followed a very 
shortsighted policy in using all its in- 
fluence to keep down the tax rate. I 
think the property owners in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should bear the in- 
creased municipal costs to the degree of 
their ability, rather than constantly de- 
mand that the Federal Government meet 
the increased costs. For although the 
Federal Government removes property 
in the District of Columbia from taxa- 
tion, the Federal Government draws to 
the District of Columbia the lobbyists, 
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diplomats, the relatively high-paid Gov- 
ernment employees, and the public-rela- 
tions men; in other words, all those 
found ‘n the modern periphery of the 
Govei. .nent, and the entourage which 
thus is attracted to the District of Co- 
lumbia, live well, in good houses—which 
is fine—and they could pay increased 
taxes if the board of trade would per- 
mit the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners to increase the real-estate tax. 

I should like to ask this question: 
Would not it be possible for the District 
of Columbia Commissioners to increase 
the tax rate on real estate in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the Senator from Illinois has 
raised this point. I shall comment on 
it in a moment. 

First, inasmuch as the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] has been on his 
feet, I shall be glad to yield to him at 
this time, if he desires that I do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, Mr. President; 
will the Senator from Oregon yield to 
me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to point 
out to the Senator from Illinois that I 
think he makes a very persuasive case 
for increasing the real-estate tax in the 
District of Columbia. However, it seems 
to me that the increased revenue thus 
obtained should be used for quite an- 
other purpose. In other words, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is one of the very few 
cities in the United States which has a 
l-percent levy on food purchased at 
grocery stores—a levy which is regres- 
sive, and which bears very heavily on the 
persons of the lowest incomes. The tax 
at present yields approximately $2,- 
225,000 a year—incidentally, almost ex- 
actly the amount the Senator from Ore- 
gon wishes to have added to the contri- 
bution the Federal Government makes 
to the budget of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

In this connection, let me point out 
that the Senator from Oregon and I 
have joined in sponsoring a bill which 
would repeal the present 1 percent sales 
tax imposed in the District of Columbia 
on food purchased for consumption in 
homes. Let me say, in that connection, 
that a sales tax on food consumed in 
homes is basically a levy upon those who 
can least afford to pay taxes; and 
among the Nation’s largest cities, such 
a tax is imposed only in Chicago, De- 
troit, and St. Louis, in addition to Wash- 
ington, D. C. On the other hand, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Baltimore, among 
other cities, have no such tax. 

If the Federal Government does its 
part in increasing the contribution it 
makes to the budget of the District 
of Columbia—and for that reason I in- 
tend to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon, which, inciden- 
tally, would mean that in that event 
the Federal Government would pay only 
approximately 12 percent of the aggre- 
gate cost of maintaining the District of 
Columbia, which certainly would not 
seem to be inequitable—then, in view of 
the present regressive sales tax on food 
consumed in homes in the District of 
Columbia—a tax which is quite an un- 
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usual one—and in view of what the 
Senator from Illinois has said regarding 
the deficiencies of the real-estate tax 
imposed in the District of Columbia, it 
seems to me that the Senator from Illi- 
nois would have a much better case in 
favor of increasing the real-estate tax in 
the District of Columbia after the pres- 
ent tax on food consumed in homes in 
the District of Columbia had been re- 
moved. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should now like to ask whether it is 
within the power of the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners to increase the 
real-estate tax rate in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; it is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If it is within their 
power, could not the revenue thus ob- 
tained be used for welfare, hospitals, and 
education in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MORSE. Before I reply to that 
question, let me say that I have been ad- 
vised by the counsel of the committee, 
Mr. Gulledge, that the rule in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is that the Commission- 
ers cannot reduce the real-estate tax be- 
low $2.20, but they can increase it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Precisely so. But, 
they can increase the tax rate on real 
estate in the District of Columbia; is 
that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; and in a moment 
I shall comment on that point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Second, if the real 
estate tax rate in the District of Colum- 
bia were increased, could not the addi- 
tional revenue thus obtained be used to 
make increased appropriations for wel- 
fare activities in the District of Columbia, 
which I believe are needed, and for added 
hospital care and for added education? 

Mr. MORSE: The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then why should not 
we put pressure on the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to increase 
the real estate tax rate, rather than have 
Congress increase the Federal grant to 
the District of Columbia, thus making it 
unnecessary for the Commissioners to 
increase the real estate tax rate. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall discuss that 
point in a moment. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. First, Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for yielding 
to me. 

The Senator from Oregon answered 
the Senator from Illinois by stating that 
the real estate tax rate in the District 
of Columbia is $2.30. Let me say that 
the same is true in the case of Mont- 
gomery County, Md. Furthermore, a 
reassessment of properties is now being 
made in the District of Columbia. The 
assessment of properties, rather than the 
tax rate, is the crux of the entire matter. 
During the last year there has been set 
up the necessary machinery for the re- 
assessment of real estate in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, who is very much 
interested in matters affecting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whether it is true that 
the tax rate on real estate in Mont- 
gomery County has now been increased, 
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so that it is on a level with that in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BEALL. I understand it is now 
the same, namely, $2.30. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was not the 
case 2 years ago, was it? 

Mr. BEALL. Ido not know as to that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the rate in 
Prince Georges County, as compared 
with that in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BEALL. I do not have that in- 
formation, but I shall get it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the compara- 
tive rate across the river in Virginia, as 
compared with the rate in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall ask the com- 
mittee clerk to obtain that information 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will yield to me, 
let me say we shall obtain all that infor- 
mation in 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But we need the in- 
formation in connection with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon; and 
it will not do us much good to have the 
information tomorrow morning, inas- 
much as we are to vote today on the 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that; but we 
shall obtain the information within a 
very few minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it the impression 
of the Senator from Rhode Island that 
the tax rate in the adjoining counties of 
Virginia is higher than that in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it appreciably 
higher? 

Mr. PASTORE. ‘That is a difficult 
question to answer. In that connection, 
we should wait until we obtain the infor- 
mation which is about to be provided. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me inquire of the 
Senator from Maryland as to the situa- 
tion in Takoma Park, Md.? 

Mr. BEALL. A part of Takoma Park 
is in Prince Georges County, and an- 
other part is in Montgomery County. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Maryland have any information 
as to the tax rate in Prince Georges 
County, as compared with that in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. BEALL. We are now obtaining 
that. information. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I. do 
not wish to usurp the role of the Senator 
from Oregon, but this is a very impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to have the 
Senator from Illinois proceed, and of 
course I appreciate the importance of 
the matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Incidentally, Mr. 
President, let me say that I do not think 
the Senate should be dealing with this 
subject, because in this connection the 
Senate is acting merely as a city coun- 
cil. Instead, I think there should be 
home rule in the District of Columbia, so 
that these matters could be dealt with by 
the local authorities. 

However, since the Senate is at pres- 
ent forced to act as the city counsel for 
the District of Columbia, it is obvious 
that the Senate must do its duty in that 
connection. 
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Mr. MORSE. Iam glad the Senator 
from Illinois has raised that point, and 
I should like to have the people of the 
country realize that today, in connection 
with the pending measure, the Senate is 
acting as the city council for the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was once a mem- 
ber of the Chicago City Council and 
realize the importance of the matters we 
are discussing. 

Mr. MORSE. Then the Senator from 
Illinois should feel very much at home at 
this time 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But I wish to say 
that I think the Washington Board of 
Trade has dominated the District of 
Columbia Commissioners for a long 
time, under both Democratic adminis- 
trations and Republican administra- 
tions; and they have helped to keep down 
the tax rate, and have helped to starve 
the welfare facilities of the people of the 
District of Columbia, and then they have 
blamed the Federal Government for not 
dishing out enough money to support 
the welfare activities. 

When we come to act on the appropri- 
ation bill, I think we should vote for 
added appropriations for welfare, for 
health, and for hospitals. I think we 
should vote that way, but at the moment 
I am uncertain whether we should vote 
for an increase in the Federal contribu- 
tion to the District. I would rather vote 
for appropriations for the specific pur- 
poses, and make compliance mandatory 
on the District, and then compel the 
District Commissioners to increase the 
tax rate, and therefore overcome the 
opposition of the Board of Trade. I 
think there has been a news blackout 
over the District on these issues with the 
Board of Trade helping to keep down the 
tax rate, and then “passing the buck” to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to have 
this contribution from the Senator from 
Illinois. I shall comment on his state- 
ment, but first I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I merely wish to make 
the observation that I do not know whose 
fault it is, but I believe this whole metro- 
politan area should be made consonant 
as an area with respect to the tax struc- 
ture, health benefits, social welfare, and 
what have you. 

Fundamentally, there are substantial 
problems involved, and more so on the 
District level than are normally found 
on the national level, because here in 
the District we have direct contact with 
the personalities involved. The human 
problems sometimes become even more 
human, because we are dealing directly 
with the people who are affected by our 
decisions. 

I might say at this point that I whole- 
heartedly agree with the distinguished 
Senator when he talks about home rule 
for the District. There will be at least 
some semblance of home rule. So long 
as the responsibility is ours, we will meet 
it with all the alertness, conscientious- 
hess, and industry at our disposal; but 
I hope the day will come when there will 
be some semblance of home rule in the 
District, whereby the people who pay the 
taxes will decide how the tax money 
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shall be spent. After all, the Federal 
Government makes a contribution of ap- 
proximately 10 percent to the expenses 
of the District. It may be a little higher 
or a little lower than that. But it is a 
rather incongruous situation for us to 
be telling the people who pay the taxes 
how they should spend the tax money, 
when the Federal Government contrib- 
utes only 10 percent of the amount to be 
‘spent. 

The fact remains that, no matter what 
we do with respect to the $23 million 
item, we still have the problem of the 
sales tax, which was raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. We still have the problem of 
only 83 percent of the subsistence allot- 
ment being paid. We can decide those 
questions, but they belong in the District 
committee. That committee has juris- 
diction over them. That, however, does 
not relieve the Senate of the responsi- 
bility of deciding what it shall do about 
the $23 million. 

I desire to say, in fairness, that while 
I represent the committee in this par- 
ticular matter, one of the problems I 
wrestled with, one of the items which 
affected my consciousness more than 
any other, was the question of what we 
shall do about feeding the poor. An 
item amounting to about $170,000, as 
suggested by the committee, has been 
placed in the bill to take care of that 
matter. We have a plan for setting up 
five food centers in the area. Thus far 
we have had an emergency program. 
Now we expect to have a permanent 
program. All the things that have been 
projected must be done, but they will 
not assist the Senate this morning in 
reaching a decision on the $23 million 
item. 

I say a legal and a moral responsi- 
bility rests on the Federal Government 
to make a fair contribution to the Dis- 
trict, because about 42 percent of the 
land in the area is owned by the Federal 
Government. However, let us not de- 
lude ourselves with the idea that it is 
not a great advantage to the people of 
the District to have the Capital located 
here. I only wish it were in Providence, 
R.I. I would complain very little about 
that fact. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let us not worry 
over the fact that the Capital is located 
here. It is a wonderful thing for the 
District. I wish it could be located in 
Rhode Island. We could use it there, 
and use it very well. But that is not the 
point before the Senate. The question 
we have before us is what is legally and 
morally right. We are confronted with 
certain practical and realistic matters 
which we must face. 

Certainly, my responsibility in dealing 
with the budget for the District of Co- 
lumbia is slightly different from the re- 
sponsibility of the Senator from Oregon, 
for whom I have the highest respect. I 
have to measure the tone and tempera- 
ment of the Congress. I have to meas- 
ure the feeling of the House. I have to 
look into the background of various mat- 
ters. I have to look into the question of 
surpluses. The District of Columbia 
Committee has done all those things. 
The Appropriations Committee has not 
come forward with this budget because 
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the committee did not love the people 
of the District as much as it loved every- 
body else. I do not say we love them 
more or less. We are just as conscious 
of social problems as is anybody else. 
But we have come forth with a bill which 
I think we have shaped and rounded to 
make sense and that will do the things 
which should be done for the District. 

If the Federal contribution is in- 
creased by $214 million, it will not go for 
operating expenses. What will happen? 
The yield from income taxes paid in the 
District of Columbia has amounted to 
$54 million more than was estimated. 
I do not think we can shy away from 
that fact, or shy away from our moral 
and legal responsibility of making an 
appropriate contribution. Realistically 
and practically, the House voted $20 mil- 
lion. Since that time there has been 
an increase in the yield of District in- 
come taxes amounting to $54 million. 
There has been a surplus on paper, be- 
cause this money is still in the United 
States Treasury. When something is 
said of money being available or not 
available, I point out that the United 
States can never afford to have the Dis- 
trict of Columbia become bankrupt. 
This is a model city, and it should be a 
model city, because the National Capital 
is located here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. - Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to have 
Washington be a model city. It is a 
model city in many respects, but in many 
other respects it is not a model city. It 
is not a model city so far as the Potomac 
River is concerned, which, as the Senator 
from Oregon has pointed out, is an open 
and running sewer. It is not a model 
city so far as care of the poor is con- 
cerned. It is not a model city so far as 
hospitals are concerned. The poor peo- 
ple in the city of Washington fare very 
badly indeed. 

The only question in my mind is 
whether the taxpayers of the country 
should meet the costs, or whether those 
who live in $25,000, $35,000, $45,000, $50,- 
000, or $100,000 houses should not pay 
more taxes for the relief of the people in 
need in the city, instead of keeping the 
tax rate down and starving the welfare 
services. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect; when I said “model city,” I meant 
it in a comparative sense. 

Coming back to the point I was mak- 
ing, there exists an estimated surplus of 
$4,400,000. The money about which we 
are talking is money which has been paid 
by the taxpayers of the United States. 
Whether we are talking about a debt we 
owe as a nation, or whether we are talk- 
ing about an obligation we owe to the 
District of Columbia, we are talking 
about the same people. We are talking 
about the same money. We are talking 
about the same responsibilities. We are 
talking about the same burdens. 

This is one of the problems on which 
the Senator from Rhode Island spent 
some restless nights in trying to arrive 
at a solution in his own mind. We have 
a national debt of approximately $275 
billion. We have the largest peacetime 
budget we have ever had in the history 
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of the Nation, $71,800,000,000. The yield 
from income taxes in the District of 
Columbia was not known to the Members 
of the House when the House voted for a 
Federal contribution of $20 million. The 
yield from income taxes was $514 million 
more than was estimated. There is al- 
ready a surplus of $4,400,000 in the Dis- 
trict treasury. So what do we do? Do 
we go to the taxpayers of the Nation with 
this practical picture and say, “Let us 
take $214 million more out of the right 
hand and put it in the left hand, so it 
can be invested and pay an interest re- 
turn”? That is the proposition with 
which I had to deal. 

I realize that the argument does not 
avoid our responsibility of meeting our 
obligations, but we tried to act as fairly 
as we could. We recognized the fact 
that we raised the budget over the House 
figure by $4 million. Therefore, I was 
one of those who insisted that we raise 
the Federal contribution. We did it as 
fairly as we could by way of compromise. 
I am afraid that if we raise it any fur- 
ther, first of all, the only result will be a 
great many speeches on the floor of the 
Senate and second, it will not be agreed 
to by the House. We have the stark 
reality facing us that there is a current 
fluid surplus. True enough, the Com- 
missioners could build up a greater sur- 
plus. I am all for that. As a practical 
proposition, the Government owes $275 
billion, and the national budget calls for 
$71.8 billion. On the other hand, the 
District has a surplus of more than $4 
million. What should we do in a situa- 
tion like that? 

I love the District as much as does 
anyone else, and I desire to be fair to 
its people; but we also have to be fair 
to all the citizens of the United States. 
We reached about as sensible a solution 
as possible. If we are wrong, in the 
opinion of the majority of the Senate, 
we shall be bound by whatever the Sen- 
ate decides, but I have explained why 
we acted as we did. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of asking a question of the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Suppose the Senate 
votes down the Morse amendment and 
then adopts amendments increasing the 
appropriations for welfare, for health, 
and for education, in the sum of $212 
million. Will that action be binding on 
the Commissioners, and will they then 
have to meet these mandatory increases? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; out of the Dis- 
trict’s own money, the $4.4 million. ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Out of the surplus, 
or by increasing taxes? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not believe they 
are going to raise the real-estate taxes 
as of the moment. I do not think they 
should, until the full report on reap- 
praisal is available. When that is made, 
I hope taxes in the District will be on 
a comparative level with taxes in the 
neighboring communities. 

Speaking for myself, I am sure the 
Commissioners are conscious of the sit- 
uation. I do not know that there is 
any fault on the part of the board of 
trade or of the Commissioners, and I do 
not want to get into that kind of dis- 
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cussion. They all seem to be very fine 
people. 

: Dealing with the District appropria- 
tion bill is a new experience to me. It 
was the first time I had to do deal with 
this budget. It was very interesting. I 
devoted much time and study to it and 
I enjoyed myself immensely. 

I have always wondered why I, from 
the State of Rhode Island, should be de- 
ciding the fiscal problems of the people 
of the District of Columbia. It seemed 
to me it would be better if people solved 
their own problems. But that is beside 


the point. The responsibility is ours 
now. We must meet it. We did meet 
it. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is extraor- 
dinary that in times past we have not 
had this comparative study of the rela- 
tive actual rates of real-estate taxation 
in the District of Columbia, as com- 
pared to Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties in Maryland and Fair- 
fax and Arlington Counties in Viriginia. 
I can only say, after having personal ex- 
perience with this matter 2 years ago, 
that the actual tax rate in Montgomery 
County was appreciably lower than the 
rate in the District. The tax rate in 
Prince Georges County, I believe, was 
lower. The Senator from Maryland has 
assured us that now the tax rate in 
Montgomery County is equal to that of 
the District, but we have had no com- 
parative figures for Prince Georges 
County and no comparative figures as to 
the neighboring Virginia counties. 

Mr. PASTORE. We will have them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘The very expert Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island states that in 
his opinion the effective tax burden in 
Fairfax and Arlington Counties, Vir- 
ginia is appreciably higher than that in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is higher. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

‘Mr. PASTORE. Before any yielding is 
done, I should like to say to the Senator 
from Illinois that everything he has said 
is true, but let us not forget that if the 
real estate taxes or the appraisals are 
raised in the District of Columbia they 
should not be used as an excuse for cut- 
ting down the Federal contribution, be- 
cause the Government makes its contri- 
bution in lieu of taxes. If the burden is 
raised on the real estate owners in the 
District of Columbia, then we will have 
to raise the $23 million ceiling. I am 
in favor of that. As the obligations 
move up on the part of the real estate 
owners, we must not forget that the 
United States Government is a real estate 
owner. 

Mr. BEALL. The Government owns 
about 40 percent of the property. 

Mr. PASTORE. Absolutely. We 
should raise the $23 million when the 
taxes are raised. It may be necessary. 
All that remains for the future. Ido not 
think we are going to straighten that out 
today. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BEALL. I should like to answer 
a question propounded by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 
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The tax rate in Prince Georges County, 
I understand, is now $4.25. In Virginia 
the rate in Arlington County is $3.24 per 
hundred, and in Fairfax County from 
$3.25 to $3.31. They have a graduated 
tax there. In Alexandria it is $2.75 per 
hundred. So the taxes are really higher 
in suburban Washington than they are 
in the District. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is what the 
Senator from Illinois has been saying. 
May I, furthermore, ask about the valu- 
ations? . The actual tax which one pays 
depends both on the percentage of mar- 
ket value at which a property is assessed 
and the normal tax rate itself. 

Mr. BEALL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the valua- 
tion, let us say, fixed on a $25,000 house? 
Is the relative valuation lower in the 
District than it is on the same property 
in the surrounding communities? 

Mr. BEALL. I do not know what it is 
on a $25,000 house. I cannot take one 
item. We do know that some 2 years 
ago the District Commissioners set up a 
perpetual assessment system. We found 
that the properties were far under- 
assessed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the District? 

Mr. BEALL. In the District. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As compared with 
other localities. 

Mr. BEALL. Compared with some of 
the other localities, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the point. 

Mr. BEALL. That is not true in Vir- 
ginia, because they have different rates 
because of the assessments in Virginia. 
I understand, though I do not have the 
figures, that that is true. I may be 
wrong. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With a lower rate in 
the District as compared with most of 
the adjoining counties, and with a low- 
er percentage valuation as compared to 
the real value, that means the effective 
tax rate on a $25,000 or $50,000 home is 
appreciably less in the District than in 
the suburbs. The actual rate is less. It 
seems to me that great pressure should be 
put upon the District Commissioners to 
raise the real-estate tax rate, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
now take the floor in my own right for a 
few minutes to tie the ends of the debate 
together. I shall yield again as soon as 
I make some comments upon the very 
helpful observations of my colleagues in 
this debate. 

First I should like to have the attention 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS]. He was engaged on another 
matter yesterday afternoon, so that he 
could not be with us in our discussion of 
these budgetary problems, with the re- 
sult that I took his name on the floor of 
the Senate, not in vain, I hope. I should 
like to have him check the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp to make certain that I in no way 
misrepresented his point of view. I did 
not say that he had taken a definite posi- 
tion. As he will see in the RECORD, I 
said in effect that I was sure I could say 
the Senator from New York would agree 
with the general policies which we have 
advanced, because I know the great help 
he has been to me on the District of 
Columbia Committee in regard to these 
problems. However, I thought I owed 
it to the Senator to invite his attention 
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to the REcorD, where his name was used 
by me in debate yesterday afternoon. 
If the Record should need a modifica- 
tion in any way, he knows I would be the 
first to propose the modification. 

` Now I should like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLtas] for a moment. I wish to give 
him assurance, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety of the District of 
Columbia Committee, that although I do 
not go forth looking for work, I do try 
to perform my duties. He has raised a 
question, namely, that of taxes, which 
I think it now becomes a duty of my 
subcommittee to go into. I wish to give 
the Senator assurance that I shall pro- 
ceed forthwith to put the staff to work 
on an investigation of the tax problem 
from the standpoint, first, of an accu- 
rate comparison of tax rates not only 
between the District of Columbia and 
outlying districts in this area, but þe- 
tween the District of Columbia and cities 
of comparable size in the United States, 
and also in regard to the assessment 
valuation matter, which is even more 
controlling than the rate, in my judg- 
ment. 

I desire to have the staff ascertain 
what the policy is in regard to the val- 
uation assessment. I am not a good 
witness on this subject; because my ex- 
perience is exceedingly limited. I hap- 
pen to own a house in the District of 
Columbia, and I own a house just out- 
side the city limits of Eugene, Oreg. 
Taking into account the difference in 
valuation of the two pieces of property 
and the taxes I pay on each, I should 
say that my taxes in the District of 
Columbia are not lower than the taxes 
on my Eugene property. However, I 
shall check into that subject again, from 
the standpoint of the two issues which 
the Senator has raised. However, I have 
no doubt that there could probably be 
some improvement on the part of the 
officials of the District of Columbia in 
following either a rate policy or a val- 
uation policy which would raise more 
money from real property privately 
owned in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not wish to pro- 
long the discussion with the Senator. I 
have been a guest of the Senator from 
Oregon in his charming home outside the 
city of Eugene, and I have spent some 
very happy hours with him there. 

As the Senator from Oregon realizes, 
he lives in a relatively sparsely settled 
area, outside the city of Eugene. The 
cost of the public facilities, roads, sewers, 
welfare programs, and so forth, would be 
very much less there per capita than it is 
in Washington. Even so, the Senator’s 
offhand judgment that his taxes are not 
any higher here in Washington than 
there is rather eloquent, because we 
might expect them to be much higher, in 
view of the greater per capita cost of lo- 
cal government. 

I hope the Senator will have the study 
to which he has referred made, dealing 
with both the tax rate and the relative 
assessment of the given percentages of 
valuation. IfI felt that it was necessary 
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to increase the Federal eontribution to 
prevent youngsters from starving to 
death, or being half starved in the city of 
Washington, I would certainly vote for 
an increased Federal contribution. Iin- 
tend to vote for the specific appropria- 
tions for welfare programs as they come 
before us, because I think the Govern- 
ment should concern itself more with the 
welfare of men and women, and not make 
the management of money the dominant 
standard. Butif by denying an increase 
in the Federal share, and by voting for 
specific increases in the detailed budget, 
we could force the Commissioners to in- 
crease the real estate tax rate, I would 
he for that. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator 
from Illinois that the tax study will be 
made. I shall set it in motion imme- 
diately. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Apart from the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovctas], who is always interested 
in the budget, and the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sEN], who is the ranking Republican on 
our subcommittee, it is a great compli- 
ment to this community to have present 
on the floor of the Senate today 4 mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, who are vitally concerned with 
these problems and are willing to stand 
up and say something about them. I 
think it is a refreshing scene. It is a 
great compliment to the people of the 
community. 

That has been my experience with the 
committee. Fine public-spirited people 
come before the committee and testify 
on behalf of the budget, in an effort to 

` see to it that the local schools are prop- 
erly maintained, and that the social pro- 
grams of the District are kept in order. 
There is a tremendous amount of interest 
in this community. 

Coming back to the perennial gripe— 
I think that is perhaps the best way to 
describe it—in connection with home 
rule, I believe that if we should leave the 
people of the District of Columbia alone, 
and allow them ‘to operate their own 
community, it would become a marvelous 
community. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is quite 
right. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that this 
theme should be underlined time and 
again. Perhaps, with so many of us 
vitally interested in the problem, some- 
thing at long Iast can be done. It is al- 
most ridiculous that a community of 
adult persons living in the District of 
Columbia cannot have the right to con- 
duct their own affairs. This debate il- 
lustrates the situation. It is high time 
for us to get our teeth into the problem. 
It is ridiculous that Congress should 
have to act as a common council for the 
city of Washington in connection with 
such elementary matters as real estate 
taxes, welfare programs, and so forth. 
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At a time when the energies of Mem- 
bers of Congress are to so great an ex- 
tent devoted to questions involving the 
Gefense and security of the United 
States, I am appalled and shocked at the 
situation in which Congress must act as 
a city council. More and more of us 
are coming to feel that we cannot afford 
to allow that situation to continue. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly agree with the Senator from New 
York. I thank him for adding to our 
argument for home rule. Home rule has 
been the subject of a running debate 
ever since I first came to the Senate, 
13 years ago. I hope to see the time 
when Congress will enact a home rule 
law for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
New York. Home rule for the District 
of Columbia is needed. 

In my opinion, one of the chief quiet 
forces working against home rule for the 
District of Columbia has been the Board 
of Trade. If there were an elected mu- 
nicipal council in the eity of Washing- 
ton, there would be greater appropria- 
tions for schools, greater appropriations 
for welfare programs, and greater ap- 
propriations for hospitals. ‘Therefore, in 
order to keep down the tax rate, as well 
as for reasons involving the question of 
segregation and the race issue, certain 
interests in the District of Columbia wish 
to keep the District under Federal 
tutelage. I think Federal tutelage 
should be abandoned as rapidly as 
possible. 

However, in the meantime we have a 
responsibility. I regret that we must 
take time from more important duties to 
become a common council for the city of 
Washington; but so long as we are a com- 
mon council, we must do that job as best 
we can. So while it may be ridiculous 
to take up as much time as we do on this 
subject, in view of the other problems 
before us, nevertheless, with the legal 
distribution of responsibility as it is, we 
have a duty to make as wise and humane 
decisions as possible. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. It seems that we are all 
in accord with respect to the question of 
home rule. I do not see why we do not 
now temporarily lay aside the appropri- 
ation bill and pass a home-rule bill. No 
one is arguing against it. 

I think we should invite the attention 
of the Senator from Illinois to the fact 
that, at long last, the Washington Board 
of Trade has now endorsed home rule. 
More recently the junior chamber of 
commerce has sponsored home rule. So 
I think we are all getting together. 
Bodies which have opposed it in the past 
are now sponsoring home rule. Every- 
one wants it. 

If I may proceed for a moment, I con- 
cur in what the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] has said. In particular, I 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore! for the fine 
job he has done. 
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-For 4 or 5 days I sat with him as a 
member of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. He approached the subject just 
as he would have approached an impor- 
tant subject when he was chief execu- 
tive of his own State. He was Governor 
of his own State for several terms. I 
was very much pleased with the intelli- 
gent, workmanlike manner in which he 
approached the subject under considera- 
tion. 

To get down to the proposed increase 
in the Federal contribution, Congress, 
sitting as a city council, has authorized 
certain expenditures; and we have rec- 
ommended certain expenditures. With 
Congress acting as a city council and 
recommending expenditures, the least 
we can do is to provide a part of the 
money to pay for them. 

As the Senator from Oregon pointed 
out, we have the health problem. We 
have the problem of providing for the 
necessary number of teachers, and for 
an adequate police department, of which 
the people of the District of Columbia 
are very proud. There is no finer police 
force in the country. But if we are to 
assume the responsibility of recommend- 
ing additional appropriations for these 
purposes, we certainly should provide the 
money. 

The question arises as to the proposed 
figure of $23 million for the Federal 
contribution. We all agreed, individ- 
ually and collectively, at one time or 
another, that the Federal Government’s 
contribution should be greater than it 
now is. We say so privately. Why 
should we be concerned about what the 
other body will do? If we think the 
appropriation, for this purpose, should 
be larger, let us tell the other body, 
and tell the people of the country, how 
we feel about supporting the Nation’s 
Capital and providing for the cost of 
operating it. We cannot disregard the 
District of Columbia. After all, this is 
the Nation’s Capital. It is our respon- 
sibility. 

Some reference has been made to the 
Potomac River. I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senator from 
Illinois that the Potomac River, to the 
high watermark on the Virginia ‘side of 
the river, belongs to the State of Mary- 
land. The State of Maryland has full 
jurisdiction over it. However, I know 
that the State of Maryland wishes to 
cooperate with the District of Columbia. 

I certainly do not believe that the 
measley little amount we are asking for, 
in an additional appropriation, should 
be objected to. It is certainly little 
enough to do, when we sit here in Con- 
gresss and take first one building and 
then another building off the tax rolls 
of the city. 

Iam not criticizing any of the local 
organizations. However, it certainly 
seems to me that, as the Senator from 
Oregon has pointed out, the Federal 
Government should make a substantial 
contribution. Let us do the right thing 
in the Senate, and I am sure the Mem- 
bers of the other body will see the light 
and go along with us. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Maryland. I appreciate his help 
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very much. I now yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have before me a 
comparison of real estate taxes as be- 
tween the District of Columbia, Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges Counties in 
Maryland, and nearby localities in Vir- 
ginia. I wonder whether the Senator 
from Oregon wishes me to put this ma- 
terial in the RECORD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwonder whether the 
Senator from Rhode Island would sum- 
marize it. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest that the Sen- 
ator put it in the Recorp first. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall put it in the 
Recorp at this time. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the state- 
ment I have before me be printed in the 
ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REAL PROPERTY TAXES 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Rates: Effective rate of approximately 
$1.15 to $1.38 per $100. Actual rate of $2.30 
per $100 of assessed valuation. Assessed 
valuations are between 50 and 60 percent of 
current market value for most properties. 

MARYLAND 

Rates: Montgomery County: Effective rate 
of approximately $1.15 to $1.62 per $100 
depending upon the location of the property 
and the services rendered.. Actual rates vary 
from a base of $2.30 to $3.23 per $100 of 
assessed valuation. Assessed valuations are 
between 50 and 60 percent of current mar- 
ket value for most properties. 

Prince Georges County: Effective rate of 
approximately $1.21 to $1.32 per $100 de- 
pending upon the location of the property 
and the services rendered. Actual rates vary 
from a base of $2.425 to $2.6325 per $100 of 
assessed valuation. Assessed valuations are 
between 50 and 60 percent of current mar- 
ket value for most properties. 

VIRGINIA 

Rates: Arlington County: Effective rate of 
approximately $1.08 per $100. Actual rate 
of $3.24 per $100 of assessed valuation. 
Assessed valuations are approximately one- 
third of current market value for most 
properties. ; 

Alexandria: Effective rate of approxi- 
mately $1 per $100. Actual rate of $2.75 
per $100 of assessed valuation. Assessed 
valuations are approximately 42.5 percent of 
appraised value which is between 80 and 
90 percent of current market value for most 
properties. 

Fairfax County: Effective rate of approxi- 
mately $1.08 to $1.10 per $100. Actual rates 
vary from a base of $3.25 to $3.31 per $100 
of assessed valuation. Assessed valuations 
are approximately 32 percent of current 
market value for most properties. There is, 
in addition, a flat fee of $18 for each prop- 
erty unit for refuse collection, 


Mr. PASTORE. First, with reference 
to the District of Columbia: The effec- 
tive rate is approximately $1.15 to $1.38 
per $100. This refers to real estate 
taxes, of course. The actual rate is 
$2.30 per $100 of assessed valuation. 
Assessed valuations are between 50 and 
60 percent of current market value for 
most properties. 

Those figures are for the District of 
Columbia. Ithink the figure the Senator 
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from Illinois is interested in is the 50 to 
60 percent of current market value. 

With relation to Maryland, in Mont- 
gomery County, the effective rate is ap- 
proximately from $1.15 to $1.62 per $100, 
depending upon the location of the 
property and the services rendered. 
Actual rates vary from a base of $2.30 to 
$3.23 per $100 of assessed valuation. 
Assessed valuations are between 50 and 
60 percent of current market value for 
most properties. That is in Mont- 
gomery County. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that the actual 
rates in Montgomery County are higher 


.than they are in the District of Colum- 


bia. 

Mr. PASTORE. They are slightly 
higher. 

Now with reference to Prince Georges 
County. The effective rate is approxi- 
mately from $1.21 to $1.32 per $100, de- 
pending upon the location of the prop- 
erty and the services rendered. Actual 
rates vary from a base of $2.425 to 
$2.6325 per $100 of assessed valuation. 
Assessed valuations are between 50 and 
60 percent of current value for most 
properties. These rates are again 
slightly higher than in the District. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Again the actual 
rate, in Prince Georges County, is higher 
than in the District. 

Mr. PASTORE. Only slightly higher. 
I think it is fair to say that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By 10 percent at 
least. 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, no. They vary 
from 2.425— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is 2.3, is it not? 

Mr. PASTORE. It is 2.3 in the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is what I 
mean. $2.43 is 5 percent above $2.30, 
and $2.63 is over 10 percent greater. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is $2.30 to 
$2.40 per $100. Of course if we take the 
ceiling, it might be $3.23. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Exactly so. Not all 
the taxes are levied at the lowest rate, 
any more than a man’s golf game can 
be always better than his average. 

Mr. PASTORE. Without quibbling 
over decimal points, I believe the Senator 
from Illinois is correct. 

In Arlington County, the effective rate 
is approximately $1.08 per $100. The 
actual rate is $3.24 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. This is important to note. 
Assessed valuations are approximately 
one-third of current market value for 
most properties. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There the actual rate 
is 40 percent higher than in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. PASTORE. In Alexandria, Va., 
the effective rate is $1 per $100. The ac- 
tual rate is $2.75 per 100 of assessed valu- 
ation. Assessed valuations are approxi- 
mately 42.5 percent of appraised value, 


which is between 80 percent and 90 per-. 


cent of current market value for most 
properties. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the actual rate 
is $2.75, as compared with $2.30, or 45 
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cents more or 20 percent more than in 
the District. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Fairfax County. The effective rate is 
from $1.08 to $1.10 per $106. Actual 
rates vary from a base of $2.25 to $3.31 
per $100 of assessed valuation. Assessed 
valuations are approximately 32 percent 
of current market value for most prop- 
erties. There is, in addition, a flat fee 
of $18 for each property unit for refuse 
collection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Waiving the flat fee, 
that indicates an actual rate which is in 
places $1 higher than the District rate 
of $2.35, or 40 percent higher than the 
District rate. Then the $18 flat fee must 
be added on top of this. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for introducing these figures into 
the Record. They establish clear proof 
that the real-estate taxes in the District 
of Columbia are appreciably lower than 
the real-estate taxes on corresponding 
valuations outside the District. 

There is an obligation upon the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, in order to provide 
adequate funds for those children of the 
District who are half starved—and there 
are many who are half starved—and in 
order to provide adequate hospital care 
and proper public schools, to raise the 
real-estate tax rate. 

I am a little doubtful whether the 
best way to do it is to increase the Fed- 
eral appropriation, or to put pressure 
upon the District Commissioners to try 
to put human values first. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senator that he should retain his doubt 
a little longer, because I believe we can 
shed some further light on this sub- 
ject before we are through. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course, if we chop 
this into bits, we can easily massacre the 
whole thing. There is no sales tax in 
some of these suburban areas as there is 
in the District. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But a sales tax falls 
most heavily on the low-income group. 
It is a regressive tax. It is further proof 
of how the tax policies of the District of 
Columbia have protected the upper in- 
come group. A sales tax is a tax on the 
poor to help the poorest. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not debating the 
philosophy of the various taxes. I am 
merely stating the picture as it exists. 
It was not my doing, and I doubt very 
much that there will be any undoing 
because of this debate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to proceed with and complete my 
argument, which will really be very 
brief. I see the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] in the Chamber. He and 
I had a little chat this morning. He has 
another engagement today, and he said 
to me, “Wayne, how long do you think 
you will be?” 

I said, “I won’t take very long.” 

I have not yet taken very long, but I 
have been on the floor a long time, and 
I have been very much helped by my 
colleagues in the debate. As a result 
of what has been put in the Recorp, I 
can be even more brief than I had 
planned to be. However, I do wish to 
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tie some of the loose ends together, as 
I see the need for some knots. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that the 1956 family 
income per household in Washington, as 
compared with the urban areas, shows 
an interesting comparison. The median 
income for the District is $4,900, as com- 
pared with $6,773 for the families in the 
populous urban areas. I believe these 
figures have some bearing on the prob- 
lem of taxation. We have the figures 
in the Recorp, from the Senator from 
Rhode Island, but Senators will receive 
in the reasonably near future a memo- 
randum on this whole picture. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the committee 
have before it a schedule showing the 
per capita cost of government, with the 
District of Columbia included? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know whether 
the Appropriations Committee had such 
a schedule. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have here some fig- 
ures which are interesting. I should like 
to read them into the RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have the 
Senator do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It appears that the 
District of Columbia is 12th in the list 
of cities in per capita expenditures. Its 
per capita expenditure for governmental 
purposes is $170. 

Long Beach, Calif., seems to have the 
highest per capita expenditure for gov- 
ernmental purposes, $257. My home 
city, Cleveland, has $150; Cincinnati, 
$180; Columbus, $115; Chicago, $135; 
San Francisco, $190. 

Washington, D. C., has a per capita 
expenditure of $170. I recognize that 
that is not reflective of the services 
rendered in the fullest degree. I believe 
these figures cover welfare, school, and 
general administrative service expendi- 
tures. 

The table shows that Washington is 
12th with an expenditure of $170 a per- 
son. Chicago, with an expenditure of 
may per capita, is below Washington, 

E. 

I do not know exactly what interpre- 
tation must be made of these figures, but 
they show in a measure that the District 
of Columbia, from a per capita stand- 
point, has maintained a pretty good level 
compared with other cities throughout. 
the country. 

I have one further question to ask of 
the Senator from Oregon. I have been 
reading the REcorD and have found a 
table showing the number of teachers in 
the District of Columbia, but I have not 
been able to find a table showing the 
number of pupils. The Senator from 
Oregon stated that a part of the $3 mil- 
lion would be used to aid schools. Does 
the Senator from Oregon know the num- 
her of pupils. per teacher in the District 
of Columbia now? 
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Mr. MORSE. Yes. Let me comment 
on that question. We are well aware of 
the problem of the overcrowded school- 
room while the teacher is teaching a 
class. But we also have the problem of 
an inadequate number of schoolrooms, 
making it impossible to conduct classes 
on a full-day basis in some of the schools, 
which, of course, increases the education 
problem. 

The teacher-pupil ratio, as I recall, is 
36 students to a teacher. I will supply 
the exact figure for the Record. I think 
it is 36 to 1. I think the appropriation 
for which we are asking will reduce the 
ratio to 32 to 1. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? I think I 
can answer the specific question of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The ratio of pupils to 
teachers im the District of Columbia the 
year before last was 36 to 1. At that 
point a 3-year plan was evolved, which 
would permit the ratio to be brought 
down, in 3 years, to 30 to 1. 

Last year the first step in that 3-year 
program was approved by Congress, and 
additional teachers were authorized. 
This year the second step was intend- 
ed to bring the ratio down to 32 to 1. 
Next year it would reach 30 to 1. 

However, because of the action of the 
House and of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, that schedule has not been 
met; and unless the amendments which 
we intend to offer in a few minutes are 
agreed to, the ratio will remain at 33 to 1, 
whereas the Board of Education wanted 
to bring it down to 32 to 1. 

I wonder if what I have said is in ac- 
cordance with the understanding of the 
Senator fram Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not wish to im- 
pugn the statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, but 
his statistics are a little incorrect. This 
is what the latest figures show. 

In the elementary schools, the ratio of 
pupils to teachers is 34.7 to 1. In the 
junior high schools it is 23 to 1. In the 
senior high schools it is 28 to 1. In the 
vocational high schools it is 24 to 1. 

As to elementary schools, the District 
of Columbia is 12th in the list of com- 
parable size cities in the teacher-pupil 
ratio. 

I am not trying to convey the impres- 
sion that I am satisfied that this should 
be our goal; but the fact of the matter 
is that the situation is not too bad. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I certainly think we 
ought to be careful not to make it ap- 
pear that the situation is of a defensible 
character. The actual figure submitted 
by the Senator from Rhode Island would 
seem to indicate that except for the 
elementary schools the ratio of pupils to 
teachers is rather sound. 

Mr. PASTORE. And it ranks rather 
high by comparison. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further, to 
permit me to ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. I call the attention of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, who, of 
course, gave the matter far more atten- 
tion than I did, to page 97 of the hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations, 
which I read with some care. I quote 
from the statement concerning the re- 
quested increase as presented to the 
committee by Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
the Superintendent of the District of 
Columbia Public Schools: 

The Board of Education approved, in March 
1955, a revised pupil-teacher ratio standard 
for the elementary schools. This reduced 
the standard ratio from 36-1 to 30-1. Rather 
than attempt to effect this change all in f 
year, the Board of Education decided that it 
would be more practical to program it over 
a 8-year period. The 1958 budget contains 
the second portion of that program. To keep 
on schedule it should be possible to estab- 
lish a 32-1 ratio during the 1958 fiscal year. 
This will require restoration of $841,550 for 
69 teaching positions. It is important that 
elementary school classes be reduced in size 
as rapidly as possibly in order to facilitate 
more homogeneous groupings of students and 
also to permit more individual attention 
from the teachers. These improvements in 
ratios are necessary to the raising of the 
achievement levels of the elementary school 
students. 


My question is, Is Dr. Corning wrong? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. The _ Senator 
from Pennsylvania reads well and reads 
correctly. But I was reading statistics 
which came to the committee only yes- 
terday from the budget office of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ‘These are the latest 
figures. What the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania read is what Dr. Corning testi- 
fied to; and for Dr. Corning I have the 
greatest respect and admiration. I do 
not say he exaggerated anything; but 
what I cited are the latest figures we 
have received from the District budget 
Office. 

Mr. CLARK. Could the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island and I agree 
that the situation with respect to the ele- 
mentary schools, which is the burden of 
my amendment which will be debated im 
a few minutes, was essentially correctly 
stated by Dr. Corning? 

Mr. PASTORE. Essentially; 
would go that far. — 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would go that far. 
But there is something else the Senator 
from Pennsylvania must bear in mind. 
The whole presentation must be related 
to and correlated with the lack of facil- 
ities in the District of Columbia. 

There are now 48 split classes in the 
first and second grades. I do not think 
that. is a desirable way of educating chil- 
dren. There ought to be full-day classes 
for every pupil from the first grade up. 
But because of a lack of facilities, there 
are now, in the first and second grades, 
48 classes in the morning and in the 
afternoon. 

The House figures will enable the 
school system to have 175 such classes. 
If we allow what the House deducted, 
there would be 300 such classes. 

The big question before our subcom-' 
mittee was whether this amount could 
be absorbed properly or whether the 
pupil-teacher ratio would suffer a case 
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of indigestion. Taking all that into ac- 
count, we went along with the figure of 
the House. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from, Oregon. further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I may say to my distin- 
guished colleague that assurances were 
given to my office and the office of the 
distinguished. Senator from Oregon from 
the Board of Edueation, through the 
staff of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, that as of. this morning 
classroom space is. available on the basis 
that for the first and second grades only, 
308 classes will be operating on a part- 
time basis. The Board of Educatiom 
assured us that part-time classes are 
less damaging at those grade levels, and 
that part-time classes are preferable to 
crowded classrooms on a full-time basis 
for those age groups. 

I know the Senator from Rhode Island. 
and I have gone through the happy fam- 
ily experience of having young: children. 
And although I am opposed in principle 
to part-time classes, I suggest to himm 
that perhaps. children in the first and 
second grades can absorb about all the 
education they can get in either the 
morning or the afternoon. Therefore, 
I think that while it is most unfortu- 
nate to have part-time classes in the 
first and second grades, it is far more 
important. in the higher grades to have 
more teachers than to have part-time 
classes. 

- Mr. PASTORE. I go along with that 
suggestion. I hope I am not being placed 
in the position of having to defend arm 
inadequate school system in any com- 
munity. Asa matter of fact, when I was 
Governor of Rhode Island, it was my re- 
sponsibility, in order to meet a teacher 
situation which was quite serious, to take 
the necessary steps. ‘Therefore, when I 
became Governor L instituted the imposi- 
tion of a sales tax, which was not a popu- 
lar thing for a Democratie governor to 
do. 


I am quite willing to assume my re- 
sponsibilities in this connection, too. 
However, this item does not. involve the 
difference: between having everything 
and having nothing. There are more 
than.4,000 schoolteachers in the District 
of Columbia; and the answer to the ques- 
tion of whether the children of the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia will be educated or will 
not be educated. does not depend on the 
69 teachers proposed to be eliminated. 
Instead, the question is how many split 
classes there will he. 

T realize that Dr. Corning has. said it 
is better to educate in that way, rather 
than to have large classes. But the ques- 
tion is, How large is “large”? I myself 
would rather have 33 pupils under 1 
teacher, all day long, although I would 
not for a moment attempt to. suggest 
that I have the knowledge possessed by 
Dr. Corning. But.if 69 teachers are elim- 
inated, and. if 4,000. teachers remain, 
such an elimination will make very little 
difference, as between large classes and 
small ones—whether there will þe 33 
pupils. or 32 pupils in: a classroom. 

On the other hand, the important 
question is how to take care of the situa- 
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tion, and to. do it: gradually, progressive- 

Iy, and systematically, without running 

into a case of indigestion. We believe 

that the way to solve the problem is the 
one we have indicated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the Senator front Ohio [Mr; 
LauscHE] that.when I answered his ques- 
tion I was speaking from recollection. I 
now have before me the information on 
the basis of which we acted in the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp; in connection with my’ re- 
marks, a table showing the enrollment 
in elementary schools, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and voca- 
tional schoois in the District of Columbia 
for October and March 1945-46 through. 
1956-57. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to. be. printed in the- RECORD, as. 
foliows: 

Public schools of the District of Columbia— 
Enrollment in. the-elementary, junior high, 
senior high, and vocational high schools 
for October and March, 1945-46 through 
1956-57 


Ele- | Jun- | Sen- | Voca 
School year men- |. ior ior |tional| Total 
tary | high | high 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1945-46—Oct. 26---- |51, 223] 19,901) 14, 759) 1, 363) 87, 246 
Mar, 14-___/51, 285} 19,899} 14, 746) 1, 387| 87, 317 
1946-47—Nov. k_..-|52; 315} 19, 623|. 14, 974| 1,.655 567 
Mar. 13.2- 52, 375| 19, 614| 15, 097| 1, 897]. 88, 983 
1947-48—Oct. 31_--- 53, 425| 19, 323| 14, 766| 1, 947) 89, 461 
Mar, 1b... 58; 635 19; 288|- 14, 811). 1, 975). 89, 709 
1948-49—Oct. 222.. 54, 448| 18, 814| 13, 689| 1, 792| 88, 743 
Mar.. 3i.. 54, 967| 18, 973) 13, 509} 1.950} 89, 399 
1949-50—Oet. pas 58, 089), 19, 069}, 12, 965} 2,038} 92, 161 
Mar, 22... 55, 400| 19, 200) 12, 944| 2, 145| 89, 689 
1950-51—Oct. ‘90.22. 58, 809} 19, 591) 12,359) 1, 840} 92, 599 
Mar. 1.2... 56, 110} 19, 590} 12,199} 1,891 , 780 
1951-52—Oct. Cee 60, 493} 20, 412| 12, 129) 1,720) 94,754 
Mar. 6-.--158; 724} 19, 913} 12, 103| 1,801) 92, 541 
1952-58—Oct. pem 62, 431} 22,267) 12, 301) 1, 736} 98, 735* 
Mar. 5..-- 62, 149} 20, 139 12, 308|. 1, 736 96, 332 
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Publie schools of the District. of Columbia— 
Enrollment in the elementary, junior high, 
senior high, and vocational high schools 
for Octaber and. March, 1945-46 through 
1956-57—Continued 


School year 


(1) (2) 


1953+54—Oct. 23___-|64, 797| 


2, 

Mar, 4.64; 737}. 2; 
1954+55—Oct, 22.__.|65, 702 2, 
Mar. 3-65; 747 + Oe 
1955-56-—Oct, 21. 67, 845|. 2 2, 
----167, 565 2, 

1056:57—Oct, EPOE 70, 224} 20; 530 2 
Mar. 7. .--|60, 839 1, 

Lo eN E AERO E 73, 748 2, 
1958+59-1__..--_-_._- 76, 857}. 2, 
1959+60.1.......-.-.- 79, 564 2 
1960HGL Alissa eu 82, 268 1 
1 


ar 


1 Estimated. 


Prepared- by- Department- of- General- Research and* 
Statistics, Office of the Statistician, Apr. 17,1957.. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 


say to the Senator from Ohio that the 


last. figure shown is.for March 7. of. this 
year, and is 103,674 students. The table- 
is broken down among the various 
schools. That figure compares with 
87,246 students as of October 26,1945. — 

I also ask unanimous consent to. have: 
printed at this point. in the Recorp the 
latest figures we have obtained from the: 
District of Columbia officials on the sub- 
ject “Number of classrooms available as. 
of September, for school years 1945-46, 


. through 1956-57,” which shows that. as. 


of September 1957 there were 3,959 class- 
rooms, as compared with 3,274-classrooms 
in 1945, which figures need to be read,- 
of course, in the light of the testimony 
regarding the meaning of the statistics, 
insofar as the operational work of the 
officials is concerned. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the-REcorp, 
as. follows: 


Public schools of the District of Columbia—Number of classrooms available as of September 
for school years 1945-46 through 1956-67 


School year 


Senior high} Vocational |Junior high}|Elementary| Total 


schools . |high schools} schools schools 
1945-46 726 181 657 1, 710 3, 274 
726 |, 181 657 1, 710 3,274 
726 181 657 1, 747 3, 311 
B40 oo oon cca E A A E EAEE E ANE 726 181 681 1, 726 3, 314 
T040- ionnan a mens a a a nee 733. 217 657 1, 708 3, 315 
TORS hihi ose a enw a a a a 685 217 760 1, 797 3,459 
NOG D O E dadae names anh Spe EAE emda an tere 685 221 775 1, 813 3; 494 
LIO a aty aana a AE A a ES a CR 752 221 809 1, 847 3, 629 
BENG EE SE LLE S T la aes Si 752 22Ł 827 1; 3, 699 
PS Ea aren ORE SSL 752 221 845 T, 934 3, 752 
Le oii a ATS aae aaa ea NT LAS, 752 221 845 Y, 981 3, 799° 
NO ao ae arto me ws OD ic ns tines oy is E tam tpn aps E ei aa 752 221 980 1, 975. 3,878- 
March-1957___..----.--.- 752 221 930 2, 012 3, 915 
cope Ras | al R doe] im 
E Oi E o Be Na a N 2 E A E 755 221 947 2 2, 249 4,172 
802 221 947 22, 249 4,219 


Saptamiban 00A- aa Saracen wo nants tao Slane 


Y Increases based on completion. of projects included in fiscal year 1956-58 budgets. 


2 Includes 16-room health school. 


Prepared in the Department of Buildings and Grounds-Apr. 19, 1957. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in. the Rrecorp a table show- 
ing the number of students per class- 
reom, for the school years 1945—46, 
through 1956-57, in the various schools, 


and indicating for elementary schools 
for the year 1956-57, the figure- 35.6, 
which is rather’ close to the figure I 
gave from recollection, namely, 36 
students, 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: ` 


Public schools of the District of Columbia—Number of students per classroom for school 
years 1945-46 through 1956-57—Based on number of classrooms available in September 
- and student enrollment in October of school years 


School year Elemen- Junior Senior | Vocational Total 
tary high high 
(2) (8) (4) (5) (6) 
30. 0 30. 3 20.3 7.5 26, 6 
30. 6 29.9 20. 6 9.1 27.1 
30. 6 29. 4 20. 3 10.8 27.0 
81.5 27.7 18.9 9.9 26. 8 
34.0 29. 0 17.7 9.4 27.8 
32.7 25.8 18.0 J. & 26. 8 
33. 4 26. 3 17.7 7.8 27.1 
33.8 27.5 16.4 7.9 27.2 
34.1 27.1 16. 2 9.5 27.4 
34.0 26. 6 16.5 11.0 27.4 
34.2 25.6 17.6 10.5 27.1 
35. 6 22.1 17.4 9.6 27.1 
36.6 31.6 18.0 10.0 27.3 
37.2 20. 4 17.0 9.6 28.0 
36. 5 21.1 15.8 9.1 27.1 
36. 7 22. 5 14.1 8.7 27.7 


` 1 Based on estimates. 
Source: District of Columbia government Apr. 26, 1957, 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
last figure stated is for what year? 

Mr. MORSE. For the present year. 
The figure for the junior high schools 
is 22.1; that for the senior high schools 
is 17.4; and that for the vocational 
schools is 9.6. Of course, shop work is 
taught in the vocational schools. The 
total or average is 27.1. As I recall, the 
Senator from Ohio said that places 
Washington in 12th position among the 
cities of comparable size in the United 
States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; I was speaking 
of the total expenditures for all pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MORSE. I beg my colleague’s 
pardon. I have placed the figures in 
the Recorp because of a misapprehen- 
sion on my part regarding the question 
asked by the Senator from Ohio. Of 
course, I do not have to tell him that 
when we are engaged in debate as rapid 
as that in which we have been engaged 
this morning, and when we deal first 
with tax matters, and then with enroll- 
ment matters, and then with the figures 
for classrooms, we cannot always be 
as accurate as we wish to be. 

Recently, the testimony given to me, 
as chairman of the subcommittee, was 
that in the elementary schools in the 
District of Columbia, the number of 
students per class was approximately 
36 


` I also wish to have printed in the REC- 
orp a letter written by General Lane, 
one of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under whose juris- 
diction the school problems in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia come in the first in- 

stance. 

= Let me read from the letter: 


The following comment is based upon the 
data presented in these tables and graphs: 


They are the tables I have just placed 
in the RECORD. 

I read further: 

1. Our elementary schools have regis- 
tered steadily increasing enrollment since 
1945. The postwar construction program 
began to produce classrooms in 1949 when 


the pupil-classroom ratio was 34 to 1. From 
1949 to 1955 the construction was equal to 
the increased enrollment, but in 1956 it fell 
further behind. We shall lose more ground 
in 1957 and 1959, regain some in 1959 and 
1960. 


That means that between 1957 and 
1959, some ground will be lost, and then 
ground will be regained in 1959. 

I read further from the letter: 

These figures project a deficiency of 170 
classrooms in 1960 based on a ratio of 34 tol 
or a deficiency of 493 classrooms on a ratio 
of 30 to 1. f 


In other words, the ratio of 30 to 1, as 
the Senator from Ohio knows, is the 
standard ratio, which educators seem to 
be in remarkably uniform agreement in 
advocating as the proper one. 

So by 1960 there would be a projected 
deficiency of 493 classrooms. That is 
why the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
I have been so insistent in urging a 
school-construction program, and have 
also been so strongly in support of a bill, 
which we shall get before the Senate 
later, in favor of granting for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia borrowing power for 
school-construction purposes, whereas 
the District of Columbia already has 
borrowing power for sewer, highwày, and 
water purposes. 7 

I read further from the letter from 
Commissioner Lane: 

2. Junior high schools have held a gener- 
ally level enrollment since 1945. School con- 
struction has reduced the student-classroom 
ratio from 30 to 1 in 1945 to 22 to 1 in 1956. 
This ratio will remain about the same 
through 1960. 


That is a rather interesting observa- 
tion, although it is somewhat difficult for 
me to understand—namely, that with 
the steady increase in enrollment in ele- 
mentary schools, we should expect the 
ratio in the case of the junior high 
schools to remain rather constant. How- 
ever, I shall try to understand the basis 
for that statement. I raise a question as 
to the soundness of that deduction by 
the Commissioner. At any rate, that is 
the information which he supplies. 


June 11 


I read further from the letter: 

3. Senior high schools have registered a 
decreasing enrollment from 1945 to 1956. 
Some new construction has been added and 
the new Congress Heights High School is in 
the program for completion by 1960. The 
student-classroom ratio has decreased from 
20 to 1 in 1945 to 18 to 1 in 1956 and will 
further decrease to 14 to 1 by 1960. 


Let me say that when we speak of the 
30-to-1 ratio as the one generally ac- 
cepted and advocated by educators, we 
must not make the mistake of believing 
that it is the ratio which should apply to 
both the elementary schools, the junior 
high schools, and the senior high schools. 
The ratio for the elementary schools is 
30-to-1; that for the junior high schools 
and the senior high schools, as used by 
educators, is considerably lower. 

I read further from the letter: 

4. Vocational high schools have registered 
a generally steady enrollment and classroom 
availability in the period. The student- 
classroom ratio averages about 9 to 1. 

5. In the school year 1955-56 a little 
ground was lost in the elementary and senior 
high schools, but some ground was gained in 
the other schools. There was an over-all re- 
duction of 0.3 pupil per room for the year. 

6. In the school year 1956-57, there was 
further crowding in the elementary schools 
but a corresponding improvement in all other 
schools. There was no change in the over- 
all ratio of pupils per room. 

7. For the school year 1957-58, improve- 
ments in the space situation may be expect- 
ed to occur only in the junior high schools, 
with a slight space deterioration in all other 
schools. The result would be a net increase 
of 0.4 pupil per room in the overall average. 

8. The total program shows a generally 
steady student-classroom ratio averaging 
about 27 to 1 from 1945 to 1960. 

It is my understanding that the improved 
ratios in junior and senior high schools in 
this period reflect the deliberate policy of the 
school authorities as well as some reduction 
in enrollment. This policy is apparent in 
chart 3 in the diverging graphs for ele- 
mentary schools and junior high schools. 


I understood him to mean that they 
followed the stricter policy of excluding 
some students. Mr. President, this is 
not the time to debate that question, 
but I hope at some time, on this we can 
debate it, since we ought to consider it 
unthinkable that because of tighter re- 
quirements, and because we do not have 
the facilities to keep him in school there 
should be eliminated from a school a 
Single student who could go on a little 
further. 

In a democracy I believe such a fail- 
ure is exceedingly dangerous. I did not 
mean to speak on this question, but it 
is involved in the debate. So far as I 
am concerned, I want a boy or a girl 
to go as far in school and to receive as 
much training as his or her intellectual 
capacity will permit, because the coun- 
try needs that kind of brainpower. I 
can imagine nothing worse than a waste 
of human resources in a democracy. In 
view of the great struggle we shall have 
in the century ahead with Russia, we 
had better not be wasting any brain- 
power. 

If it be true, as this statement implies, 
that we have in a way kept pace in 
high schools because we have been fol- 
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lowing a stricter elimination. program, 
I raise the question, “Should that be 
done if the space were available?” If 
the answer is no, then I say it is a shock- 
ing program that is being followed, be- 
cause we are putting dollars ahead of 
children. What we are doing, I may 
also say, is putting dollars ahead of a 
strong democracy. I hold to the point 
of view, Mr. President, that we ought to 
enable boys and girls to go through 
school as far as their mental capacity 
will take them. That is what the coun- 
try needs to do in the developing of 
brainpower. 

I know my friend from Rhode Island 
and I do not. differ on this question. I 
had no idea, 5 minutes ago, that we 
would be debating this subject, but Com- 
missioner Lane’s point raises it with re- 
gard to the school studies. 

Mr. President, what we must do with 
cold statistics is to translate them into 
the human values. involved.. Here is a 
tremendous question of policy raised by 
the cold statistics. If it means what I 
think it means, I am not. for it, because 
I am not going to vote in the Senate 
of the United States at any time for 
eliminating: from educational training a 
boy or a girl who could go on another 
year or 2 years and get benefit from it: 
We need children with that kind of 
training. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon I 
could not agree with him more. I would 
be very quick to resign from any com- 
mittee that would adopt a policy which 
would encourage our youngsters to drop. 
out of school. 

Looking at page 4 of the report of the 
eommittee, it will be seen that the com- 
mittee goes a step further than the sug- 
gestion made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I read from page 4: 

The committee. is likewise: aware of the 
grave problem presented by older retarded 
children. and children with severe behavior 
problems in the regular classrooms. The 
school administration should consider seri- 
ously some means of providing school space 
for this group, with separate classrooms for 
boys and girls, and with a program of in= 
struction geared to their abilities. 


I think we ought to encourage school- 
fng, and children remaining in school on 
every possible level. I agree with the 
Senator when he states that we ought to 
utilize the inherent talents of our young- 
sters. That objective was uppermost in 
the minds of all the members of the 
committee, and I do not think we faulted 
in that respect. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate that senti- 
ment very much. The matter is covered 
by my opening statement. When I say 
that, I mean I appreciate the committee 
report so much that I am not happy in: 


finding myself in disagreement with any’ 


part. of it; but I have my responsibilities, 
as I see them, as chairman of the Legis- 
lative Subcommittee on District of Co- 
Tumbia Affairs. 

What. we have here is a difference in 
point. of view in regard to legislative 
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recommendations;. in contrast with: ap- 
propriation recommendations. 
The last pointin the Lane letter reads: 
The total program shows'a.generally steady 
student-classroom ratio averaging about 27 
to 1 from 1945 to 1960. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter of Commis- 
sioner Lane addressed. to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] be incor- 
porated in the REcorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp; 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., May 6,1957. 
The Honorable ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WATKINS: I am writing in 
further response to your letter of April 11 as 
promised in my acknowledgment of April 15. 

Statistical and graphical data have been 
assembled by types of school for the period 
1945-60. Data for periods beyond the spring 
of 1957 are estimates based on the best infor- 
mation available at this time. The follow- 
ing are attached: 


Description: Table Graph 
Number of classrooms. avail- 
ADI ibe cent Sembee A 1 
Mnrollmentenne noon See B 2 
Number of students per class- 
TOOM ete Sh es ve aie ae AR Eee 3 


The following comment is based upon the 
data. presented in these tables and graphs: 

1. Our elementary schools have registered 
steadily increasing enrollment since 1945. 
The postwar construction program began to 
produce classrooms in 1949 when the pupil- 
elassroom ratio was 34 to 1. From 1949 to 
1955 the construction was equal to the in- 
creased enrollment, but in 1956 it fell fur- 
ther behind. We shall lose more ground in 
1957 and 1959, regain some in 1959 and 1960: 
These figures project a deficiency of 170 
classrooms in 1960 based on a ratio of 34 
to 1 or a deficiency of 493 classrooms on 
a.ratio.of 30 to 1. 

2. Junior high schools have held a gen- 
erally level enrollment since 1945. School 
construction has reduced the student-class= 
room ratio from 30 to 1 in 1945 to 22 to 1 
in 1956. This ratio will remain about the 
same through 1960. 

8. Senior high schools have registered @ 
decreasing enrollment from 1945 to 1956: 
Some new construction has been added and 
the new Congress Heights High School is in 
the program for completion by 1960. The 
student-classroom ratio has decreased from 
20 to I in 1945 to 18 to 1 in 1956 and will 
further decrease to 14 to 1 by 1960. 

4. Vocational high schools have registered’ 
a generally steady enrollment and classroom 
availability in the period. The student- 
classroom ratio averages about 9 to 1. 

5. In the school year 1955-56 a little ground. 
was. lost in the elementary and senior high 
schools, but some ground was gained in the 
other schools. There was an overall reduc- 
tion of 0.3 pupil per room for the year. 

6. In the school year 1956-57, there was 
further crowding in the elementary schoals 
but a corresponding improvement in all other. 
schools. There was no change in the overall 
ratio of pupils per room. 

7. For the school year 1957-58, improve- 
ments in the space situation may be. expected. 
to occur only in the junior high schools,, 
with a. slight space deterioration in all other 
schools. The result would be a net. increase. 
of 0.4 pupils per room in the overall average- 
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8:. The. total. program. shows- a generally 
steady student-classroom ratio averaging 
about. 27 to 1 from 1945 to.1960; 

It. is my understanding that the improved 
ratios in. junior and senior high schools: in 
this period refiect,the deliberate: policy of the 
school authorities as well as some reduction 
in enrollment. This policy is apparent in 
ehart 3 in the diverging graphs for elemen- 
tary schools: and junior high schools, 

No account is taken in these statisties of 
obsolete schoolhouses now: used for admin- 
istrative or other purposes, nor of the pend-= 
ing obsolescence of other schools'currently in 
use. No projection has been made of plans 
now under. consideration by the school au- 
thorities to convert a high school to teachers? 
college use and convert the Wilson and Miner 
Teachers College buildings to elementary 
school use. Other problems involving the 
location of existing schools in relation ta 
population needs are not analyzed. 

Although we: have enrollment. projections 
to 1962, we have limited our building pro- 
jections to the fiscal! year 1958 budget. pro- 
gram now before Congress and scheduled for 
accomplishment by calendar year 1960. Our 
further construction program: is now under 
study by a citizen advisory committee to the 
Commissioners, and any prediction at this 
time would be premature. 

The report of the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education shows 
on table 2, page 32, certain classrooms to be 
built in 1955-56. The figure of 77 for ele- 
mentary schools. includes 36 rooms in tem= 
porary additions to existing schools and 41 
permanent classrooms in buildings started 
or continued but not completed in that year. 
The 39 junior high school classrooms (Harty 
were under construction and completed for 
the next school year along with Woodson 
Junior High School which has 46 classrooms: 
The 8 senior high school classrooms are in 
temporary additions to Anacostia. Senior 
High School.. The graphs and tables en- 
closed herewith refer exclusively to perma- 
nent construction and do not count existing 
temporary classrooms. 

Tables 1 and 3 of the committee report 
refer to needs based on detailed plans of 
school authorities. It is apparent that these 
plans would require sharp further reduc- 
tions of pupil-classrooms ratios in alb 
schools. 

For your further information, analysis of 
our 1955-56 school capital outlay program. 
indicates that 52 percent was for elementary. 
school construction and 48 percent was for 
other school construction. In 1956-57, 76 
percent was for elementary schools and 2# 
percent for other schools. For 1957-58 cur 
budget at this time carries 39 percent for 
elementary schools and 61 percent for other 
schools. This breakdown includes new capi- 
tal outlay items only and excludes major 
repair and improvement costs. 

It appears to me from analysis of these 
statistics, that the District of Columbia 
building program has kept abreast of over- 
all enrollment increases in the past 12 years: 
but has favored secondary schools at the eX- 
pense of elementary schools. It has not. 
provided the lowered pupil-classroom ratios. 
sought by school authorities. 

It appears to be within the capacity of the. 
District of Columbia Government to meet 
the increased enrollment projected for the 
next 5 years. By concentration on elemen- 
tary school construction it should be prac- 
ticable to bring that pupil-classroom ratio: 
down to 34 ta I within normal budget plan- 
ning.. 

It is difficult for meto express a. judgment 
on the needs stated by our educators in the: 
White House Conference Report.. Obviously 
they are beyond the. capabilities of current 
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budgetary programing. Since these require- 
ments are not related to overall pupil-class- 
room ratios, it is not practicable to compare 
even the stated requirements of the several 
States. My inclination is to accept as a 
budgetary obligation the attainment of 
pupil-classroom ratios being met by other 
comparable cities and to leave to the edu- 
cators the efficient utilization of the plant 
provided. Unfortunately we do not now 
have data on the pupil-classroom ratios of 
other cities which would guide us in making 
@ comparison. 

The Board of Education has submitted a 
$69 million capital outlay program to the 
Board of Commissioners for completion 
during the next 5 years. This was planned 
as a borrowing program. But other capital 
outlay projects are also urgently needed. 
Currently the whole public works program 
is being reviewed by a committee of out- 
standing local businessmen. The commit- 
tee is making every effort to expedite its 
findings. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
T. A. LANE, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Engineer Commissioner. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I beg 
the cooperation of my colleagues for a 
few minutes, while I finish my summary 
remarks on this subject. 

Going back to the issue before the 
Senate, the question is, “Should we in- 
crease the Federal contribution to the 
District from $20,500,000 to $23 million?” 
Those of us on the District of Columbia 
Committee who are sponsoring the 
amendment say “Yes,” and for the rea- 
sons I shall state. The Senator from 
Rhode Island commented on the fact 
that, as chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, he has to take into 
account the temper of the Congress. I 
understand that. He points out that the 
Appropriations Committee has increased 
the House allowance by $500,000. 

I may say, good naturedly, that some 
charge me with being a horse trader. I 
am a horse trader when it comes to 
horses, and enjoy it as a hobby. I will 
do a certain amount of horse trading, 
within the framework of principle, in the 
legislative process. I think what is now 
proposed is within the framework of 
principle. I say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that if he recommends 
$20,500,000 and takes it to conference, I 
think he is very optimistic if he thinks 
he will get $20,500,000. 

Mr. PASTORE. Iam most optimistic, 
and I hope the amount will be sustained, 
because I think it is based on logic. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish conference com- 
mittees would act in accordance with 
the principles of logic, but I have been 
in too many of them to hope that in this 
case the conference committee will act 
to sustain the fine ideal expressed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island. When I 
speak about the compromise principle in 
this matter, we have to face up to the 
fact that conference committees at least 
frequently compromise as between 
amounts. I would feel much more com- 
fortable if the Senate conferees went 
into conference with a $23 million fig- 
ure aS against the House $20 million 
figure. I have some reason to believe 
that we would come somewhere near 
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getting a figure of $21,500,000. That 
would about split the difference, al- 
though, who can tell? I do not predict. 
I only express my belief that is about 
what would. happen, based upon con- 
ference practice. 

I wanted to mention that I think we 
ought to go into conference with a $23 
million figure because I believe the facts 
warrant it. 

The first main argument I make in 
support of the $23 million figure is to 
be found in the Appropriation Commit- 
tee’s hearings, on page 22, where Com- 
missioner McLaughlin, President of the 
District Commissioners, is reported as 
testifying about the justification. Ishall 
read from page 22. I think this is the 
best summary of the justification for the 
$23 million. 


The Organic Act of June 11, 1878, con- 
tained the first legislative provision definitely 
recognizing the obligations of the Federal 
Government to share in the cost and de- 
development of the District. It provided, in 
part, that— 

“To the extent to which Congress shall 
approve of said estimates, Congress shall ap- 
propriate the amount of 50 percent thereof; 
and the remaining 50 percent of such ap- 
proved estimates shall be levied and as- 
sessed upon the taxable property and privi- 
leges in said District other than the prop- 
erty of the United States and of the District 
of Columbia; $ * *.” 

From 1878 until around 1910 the financial 
scene was comparatively peaceful in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Estimates of appropria- 
tions and revenues were submitted to the 
Treasury and transmitted to Congress. 
Funds were appropriated and spent. The 
50-50 distribution was approximately com- 
plied with. Between 1902 and 1910, when 
the District had insufficient funds to meet 
its obligations, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to advance funds. The act 
of March 3, 1909, provided that the expenses 
of all departments charged against the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia were to be 
included in the estimates. The relations be- 
tween the District of Columbia and the Fed- 
eral Government were very amicable, 

However, shortly after 1910 the District be- 
gan to accumulate a revenue surplus— 


It sounds as if the reference is to the 
present, does it not, when we hear the 
argument about a revenue surplus of 
some $4 million? Let us go back to the 
history: 

However, shortly after 1910 the District be- 
gan to accumulate a revenue surplus, and 
the efforts to reduce the ratio began. The 
debates upon the question were persistent 
and vigorous even though no national issues 
were involved, and a Joint Select Committee 
of 3 Senators and 3 Congressmen was ap- 
pointed in 1915, which delivered majority 
and minority reports. But no reduction was 
made until 1921, when the ratio changed to 
60 percent payment by the District of Co- 
lumbia and 40 percent Federal. 


The payment was reduced to 10 per- 
cent in 1921. 


. This did not expressly repeal the 50-50 
provision of the organic act, but provided for 
60-40 for 1 year. The 60-40 method was 
made permanent in the appropriation act 
for 1923 and continued until 1925. Begin- 
ning with the fiscal year 1925, Congress be- 
gan ignoring its definite obligation under 
the organic act, and its own substantive law, 
and commenced appropriating the Federal 
share in a lump sum each year to and includ- 
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ing the fiscal year 1939. These lump-sum 
appropriations varied from $9,500,000 down 
to $5 million. The lump-sum idea was made 
permanent in the District of Columbia Reve- 
nue Act of 1939, and beginning with that 
year an annual payment of $6 million was 
authorized. For the fiscal year 1947, the 
payment was increased from $6 million to 
$8 million. Under the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1947, the authorized annual 
payment was set at $12 million, of which $11 
million was for the general fund and $1 mil- 
lion for the water fund. 

On March 5, 1946, Senate Document No. 
203 was approved. It was entitled, “Fiscal 
Relations Between the Government of the 
United States and the District of Columbia, 
Report of the Subcommittee on the District 
of Columbia of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as Approved by Said Committee on Ap- 
propriations.” It is a very illuminating re- 
port. It gives a history of the relationship 
between the District and Federal Govern- 
ments and indicates how those investigators 
felt this matter should be handled. 

Under the head of “Suggested Recom- 
mendations,” the report stated: 

“It is believed that it is the desire of the 
Federal Government to assume its proper 
share of the expenses for the upkeep and op- 
eration of the National Capital. This find- 
ingis based upon the following facts: 

“1. The District of Columbia is the seat of 
the Federal Government set aside for Federal 
purposes, with full legislative powers re- 
tained by the Congress. 

“2. The area of the District of Columbia is 
fixed. It cannot expand.. Therefore, when 
the Federal Government purchases property 
the tax revenue previously received on such 
property is lost to the District and cannot 
be replaced. The residents of the District 
in fairness should not be expected to make 
up such loss in revenues by increased taxes, 

“3. The enormous increase in the expenses 
of the District of Columbia during the past 
10 year has been occasioned by the tremen- 
dous expansion of the Federal Government, 
with no commensurate increase in the pay- 
ment by the Federal Government. During 
the past 6 years there has been no change in 
the amount of the annual payment. 

“4. The residents of the District through 
increased taxes have adequately, fairly, and 
cheerfully provided their share of the cost of 
operation and upkeep of the National 
Capital.” 

Mr. Chairman, in our thinking this city 
is something far beyond the concern of the 
people of the District of Columbia because 
it is a Federal city established by the Con- 
stitution as such and as the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Senate has always 
recognized the obligation of the Federal 
Government toward the District and we re- 
spectfully request that this $3 million be 
restored. 


I wish to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a table which is to be found 
on page 81 of the hearings of the joint 
subcommittees on fiscal affairs of the 
House and Senate for 1956, previously 
referred to, which sets forth the Federal 
Government contribution from i924 to 
1957. I wish to read a ratio or two. 

In 1924 the payment was 39.49 percent. 
In 1938 it had dropped to 12.21. By 1945 
it had dropped to 9.58. In 1946 it was 
9.27. In1952 it was 8.58. In 1954 it was 
8.52, which was the lowest. It is now, 
for 1956, back to 14.43. 

I-ask unanimous consent that the table 
be printed in the Recor at this point. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Is there objection? 


1957 


There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


District of Columbia apropriations payable 
from the general revenues of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal years 1924-57, 
exclusive in each case of appropriations 
payable from the highway fund, the water 
jund, the sanitary sewage works fund, the 
motor vehicle parking fund, and trust 
junds, and the apportionment of appropri- 
ations between the District of Columbia 
and the United States 


Percent- 

Total ap- | District | United age of 

Fiscal propria- |of Colum-| States | United 

year tions bia share share States 

share 
1024: $23, 903, 754|$14, 463, 330/$9, 440, 425 1 39. 49 
a? ee 31, 175, 672| 22, 030, 317) 9, 145, 355 29. 33 
Ay o Sa 31, 139, 730| 22, 139, 638| 9, 000, 092 28. 90 
jh y SRR ASEE 33, 951, 478| 24, 950, 987) 9, 000, 491 26. 51 
OR A CEA 34, 894, 148| 25, 892, 358) 9, 001, 790 25. 79 
1929_.22.._- 35, 957, 970| 26, 957, 753| 9, 000, 217 25. 03 
a bt 7 POR Se 40, 694, 306| 31, 694, 306} 9, 000, 000 22,12 
N07 Ra 45, 625, 286| 36, 125, 252) 9, 500, 034 20. 82 
1982.2 rae 43, 840, 022) 34, 339, 911| 9, 500, 111 21. 67 
1958 coe 39, 626, 998] 31,851, 847| 7,775, 151 19. 62 
1934.2...... 29, 700, 737| 24, 000, 708| 5, 700, 029 19.19 
1985. cous. 34, 620, 004| 30, 080, 709| 4, 539, 295 13.11 
1936.....2-. 38, 295, 952| 32, 588, 424| 5, 707, 529 14. 90 
py Gales 40, 182, 768| 35, 177, 768| 5,005, 000 12. 46 
A eS 41, 143, 818| 36, 118, 792| 5, 025, 026 12. 21 
1939__-_....] 40, 494, 451| 35, 494, 451| 5, 000, 000 12. 35 
1940_.......] 41, 777, 885] 35, 777, 768) 6,000, 117 14. 36 
43, 136, 909| 37, 136, 909| 6, 000, 000 13. 91 
47, 401, 269| 41, 401, 269| 6, 000, 000 12. 66 
49, 422, 932| 43, 422, 932| 6, 000, 000 12. 14 
642, 247| 48.642, 247| 6, 000, 000 10. 98 
62, 599, 125| 56, 599, 125| 6, 000, 000 9. 58 
64, 728, 423| 58, 728, 423| 6, 000, 000 9. 27 
72, 584, 314 584, 314| 8, 000, 000 11.02 
81, 744, 086| 70, 744, 086) 11, 000, 000 13. 46 
86, 017, 985| 75, 017, 985/11, 000, 000 12.79 
98, 331, 275| 87, 331, 275) 11, 000, 000 11.19 
ROBT iaaa 103, 924, 822| 94, 124, 822| 9, 800, 000 9. 43 
LOD aveck wens 121, 265, 978/110, 865, 978} 10, 400, 000 8. 58 
BA: ME SAREE 113, 589, 327/103, 589, 327/10, 000, 000 8.80 
JOA DER 129, 111, 304/118, 111, 304) 11, 000, 000 8. 52 
1000. 139, 578, 760/119, 578, 760/20, 000, 000 14. 33 
1956 2.a daea 143, 365, 868| 125, 365, 868/18, 000, 000 12. 56 
1957 2. 2s. 152, 475, 391/130, 475, 391/22, 000, 000 14. 43 


1 Prior to 1923 the percentage of the United States 
share was set at 50 percent. 

2 Estimates: Items for 1957 include estimates of 
$13,215,500 proposed for later transmission and a proposed 
increase in Federal payment of $2,000,000. 


Note.—The restoration of the $2,000,000 reduction in 
Federal payment, made in 1956, will increase the per- 
centage for fiscal year 1956 to 13.95 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. What deduction am I to 
gather from this? Before I make my 
deduction, I wish to quote from Com- 
missioner McLaughlin, whose testimony 
appears on page 24 of the hearings. He 
quotes the law of March 31, 1956. The 
Senate will recall that was based upon 
an amendment offered in the Senate, 
which proposed the Federal contribution 
be raised to $24 million. It went to con- 
ference, I may say, and came back $23 
million, which was pretty good, for we 
lost only $1 million in 1956. But that 
is where the $23 million was born. I 
desire to put some clothing on the baby 
today, because I think we ought to dress 
it reasonably well. 

Mr. McLaughlin pointed out in his 
testimony what Congress said in the 
law: 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
as annual payments by the United States 
toward defraying the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the sum 
of $20 million for each of the fiscal years 
1955 and 1956, and the sum of $23 million 
for the fiscal year 1957, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter: Provided, That so much of 
the aggregate annual payments by the United 
States appropriated to the credit of the gen- 
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eral fund-as is in excess of $13 million for 
each of the fiscal years 1955 and-1956, and 
$16 million for the fiscal year 1957 and sub- 
sequent fiscal years, shall be available for 
capital outlay only, and then on a cumulative 
total basis only to the extent of not more 
than 50 percent of the cumulative total of 
capital outlay appropriations payable from 
such general fund which becomes available 
for expenditure on and after July 1, 1954. 
If in any fiscal year or years a deficiency 
exists between the amount appropriated and 
the amount authorized to be appropriated, 
additional appropriations are authorized for 
subsequent fiscal years to pay such deficiency 
or deficiencies. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the several paragraphs in 
which Commissioner McLaughlin testi- 
fied in regard to the justification of the 
$23 million be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graphs were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER ROBERT E. 
McLAUGHLIN ON FEDERAL PAYMENT 


Mr. Chairman, we are requesting the res- 
toration of $3 million in the Federal pay- 
ment to bring it up to the $23 million 
amount authorized by the Revenue Act of 
1956 (Public Law 460). 

The year 1946 seems to be the starting 
point for District of Columbia large-scale 
budget difficulties. It was the beginning of 
inflation as far as the District was concerned, 
and necessitated 15 days of hearings before 
the Joint Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs 
during the 1st session of the 80th Congress, 
on methods of acquiring additional revenue 
through taxes and other means. 

Out of this hearing came amendments to 
the Revenue Act of 1939 which imposed ap- 
proximately $914 million in increased taxes 
(general fund) upon our residents, 

In that year (1947) the Federal Govern- 
ment was paying $8 million as its share 
toward the expenses of the District of Co- 
lumbia government. Up to 1947 the water 
fund received no portion of the annual pay- 
ments made by the Federal Government. 

The Congress, having considered all the 
facts, in the Revenue Act approved July 16, 
1947, provided in article VI as follows: 

“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, as 
the annual payment by the United States 
toward defraying the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the sum of 
$12 million, of which $11 million shall be 
credited to the general fund of the District 
of Columbia and $1 million shall be credited 
to the water fund of the District of 
Columbia.” 

This relief carried us into the fifties. Then 
came the District of Columbia Public Works 
Act of May 18, 1954, amending the Revenue 
Act of 1947. 

It was estimated that by this act our resi- 
dents would pay $14.5 million per annum 
(all funds) additional taxes each year. As 
its part toward this great program, Congress 
provided as follows: 

“Src. 2. (a) For the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1955, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, in addition to the sums appropriated 
under section 1 of this article, an annual 
payment by the United States toward de- 
fraying the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia in the sum of $9 
million: Provided, That so much of the ag- 
gregate annual payments by the United 
States appropriated under this article to the 
credit of the general fund as is in excess 
of $13 million shall be available for capital 
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outlay only, and then on a cumulative total 
basis only to the extent of not more than 
50 percent of the cumulative total of capital 
outlay appropriations payable from such 
general fund which becomes available for 
expenditure on or after July 1, 1954. 

“(b) If in any fiscal year or years, a de- 
ficiency exists between the amount appro- 
priated and the amount of $20 million 
authorized by this article to be appropriated, 
additional appropriations are hereby author- 
ized for subsequent fiscal years to pay such 
deficiency or deficiencies.” 

Our burdens being greater than we could 
bear compelled us to return to the Joint 
Fiscal Committee for additional taxes. As 
a result Public Law 460, District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1956, was passed. By it, 
the income tax and other taxes were raised 
to produce approximately $8 million (gen- 
eral fund) in 1958 and each year thereafter. 
As a result of the understanding with Con- 
gress, the Commissioners raised the real- 
estate taxes approximately $2 million a year. 
The Congress having again considered all 
the facts, amended section 2 of article VI of 
the Revenue Act of 1947 by increasing its 
authorization of Federal payment $3 million 
so that the total is now $23 million. Section 
2 now reads as follows: 

“There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, in addition to the sums appro- 
priated under section 1 of this article, as 
annual payments by the United States to- 
ward defraying the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the sum 
of $9 million for each of the fiscal years 1955 
and 1956, and the sum of $12 million for 
each fiscal year thereafter: Provided, That so 
much of the aggregate annual payments by 
the United States appropriated under this 
article to the credit of the general fund 
as is in excess of $13 million for each of the 
fiscal years 1955 and 1956, and $16 million 
for the fiscal year 1957 and subsequent fiscal 
years shall be available for capital outlay 
only, and then on a cumulative total basis 
only to the extent of not more than 50 
percent of the cumulative total of capital 
outlay appropriations payable from such 
general fund which becomes available for 
expenditure on and after July 1, 1954.” 

The taxpayers as the committee can well 
understand had no way of escape and have 
been compelled to meet these very heavy in- 
creases in taxes. 

The Federal Government on the other 
hand has failed to meet its obligation. 

Because the increase in the Federal pay- 
ment was a part of the program of increased 
taxes on District of Columbia residents, the 
Commissioners feel that the Congress has 
a moral obligation to pay the full $23 million 
and meet its part of this increased tax 
program. 

In 1956 it appropriated $18 million in lieu 
of the authorized $20 million. 

In 1957 it appropriated $20 million in lieu 
of the authorized $23 million. 

As to this $5 million the Commissioners 
are content to withhold claim therefore un- 
til its new capital program is ready for 
submission. 

-~ As to the $3 million withheld by the House, 
the Commissioners most earnestly request 
full restoration. 

On July 5, we appeared before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill for 1957 and pre- 
sented considerable historical data in 
reference to the Federal payment. At this 
time, we merely wish to refresh your recol- 
lection with a brief résumé of the Federal 
payment history up to and including 1947. 

The Organic Act of June 11, 1878, con- 
tained the first legislative provision defi- 
nitely recognizing the obligations of the 
Federal Government to share in the cost and 
development of the District. It provided in 
part, that— 
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. “To the extent to which Congress shall 
approve of said estimates, Congress shall 
appropriate the amount of 50 percent 
thereof; and the remaining 50 percent 
of such approved estimates shall be levied 
and assessed upon the taxable property and 
privileges in said District other than the 
property of the United States and of the 
District of Columbia; * * *.” 

From 1878 until around 1910 the financial 
scene was comparatively peaceful in the 
District of Columbia. Estimates of appro- 
priations and revenues were submitted to 
the Treasury and transmitted to Congress. 
Funds were appropriated and spent. The 
50-50 distribution was approximately com- 
plied with. Between 1902 and 1910, when 
the District had insufficient funds to meet 
its obligations, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to advance funds. The act 
of March 8, 1909, provided that the expenses 
of all departments charged against the rev- 
enues of the District of Columbia were to be 
included in the estimates. The relations 
between the District of Columbia and the 
Federal Government were very amicable. 

However, shortly after 1910 the District be- 
gan to accummulate a revenue surplus, and 
the efforts to reduce the ratio began. The 
debates upon the question were persistent 
and vigorous even though no national issues 
were involved, and a joint select committee 
of 3 Senators and 3 Congressmen was ap- 
pointed in 1915, which delivered majority and 
minority reports. But no reduction was 
made until 1921, when the ratio changed to 
60 percent payment by the District of Co- 
lumbia and 40 percent Federal. This did not 
expressly repeal the 50-50 provision of the 
organic act, but provided for 60—40 for 1 year. 
The 60-40 method was made permanent in 
the Appropriation Act for 1923 and con- 
tinued until 1925. Beginning with the fiscal 
year 1925, Congress began ignoring its defi- 
nite obligation under the organic act, and its 
own substantive law, and commenced appro- 
priating the Federal share in a lump sum 
each year to and including the fiscal year 
1939. These lump-sum appropriations varied 
from $9,500,000 down to $5 million. The 
lump-sum idea was made permanent in the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1939, and 
beginning with that year an annual payment 
of $6 million was authorized. For the fiscal 
year 1947, the payment was increased from 
$6 million to $8 million. Under the District 
of Columbia Revenue Act of 1947, the author- 
ized annual payment was set at $12 million, 
of which $11 million was for the general fund 
and $1 million for the water fund. 

On March 5, 1946, Senate Document No. 
203 was approved. It was entitled, “Fiscal 
Relations Between the Government of the 
United States and the District of Columbia, 
Report of the Subcommittee on the District 
of Columbia of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as Approved by Said Committee on Ap- 
propriations.” It is a very illuminating re- 
port. It gives a history of the relationship 
between the District and Federal Govern- 
ments and indicates how those investigators 
felt this matter should be handled. 

Under the head of “Suggested Recom- 
mendations,” the report stated: 

“It is believed that it is the desire of the 
Federal Government to assume its proper 
share of the expenses for the upkeep and 
operation of the National Capital. This find- 
ing is based upon the following facts: 

“1. The District of Columbia is the seat 
of the Federal Government set aside for Fed- 
eral purposes, with full legislative powers re- 
tained by the Congress. i 

“2. The area of the District of Columbia is 
fixed. It cannot expand. Therefore, when 
the Federal Government purchases property 
the tax revenue previously received on such 
property is lost to the District and cannot be 
replaced. The residents of the District in 
fairness should not be expected to make up 
such loss in revenues by increased taxes. 
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“3. The enormous increase in the expenses 
of the District of Columbia during the past 
10 years has been occasioned by the tre- 
mendous expansion of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with no commensurate increase in the 
payment by the Federal Government. Dur- 
ing the past 6 years there has been no change 
in the amount of the annual payment. 

“4, The residents of the District through 
increased taxes have adequately, fairly, and 
cheerfully provided their share of the cost of 
operation and upkeep of the National Capi- 
tal.” 

Mr. Chairman, in our thinking this city is 
something far beyond the concern Öf the 
people of the District of Columbia because it 
is a Federal city established by the Con- 
stitution as such and as the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Senate has always 
recognized the obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the District and we respect- 
fully request that this $3 million be restored. 


Mr. MORSE. I now come to the ques- 
tion of the obligation which I think we 
owe the District. I have been very much 
interested in the comments of my very 
dear friend from Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. 
We said in the 1956 act that the amount 
of the Federal contribution should be 
$23 million. I think we made a pledge. 
I think we ought to keep it. I think we 
should make available the $23 million. 

Suppose we should do so. Would any 
of it be wasted? Let me say to my 
friend from Illinois that the report on 
hungry children will be printed as a Sen- 
ate document. Senators were to have 
received copies of it today, but it will be 
reprinted tonight, because there are 
some errors in it, which are not the fault 
of the printer. Certain material was 
omitted which should have been in- 
cluded. We have already made arrange- 
ments to have it reprinted tonight. 

The recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee entails an amount of $2,800,000 
over and above the amount included for 
welfare in the pending bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Could that not be 
met by reducing the surplus? 

Mr. MORSE. I am coming to that. 

We know that we cannot do every- 
thing this year. We do not expect to do 
everything. this year. However, we 
thought we owed it to the Senate to set 
forth what we think we should do with 
regard to the welfare program. If we 
carry out the recommendations of the 
subcommittee report—a subcommittee 
which spent weeks in very hard work on 
the study of the welfare problems in the 
District of Columbia—we shall need 
$2,800,000 over and above the amount 
allocated by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We are not proposing any 
waste. 

We now come to the question of the 
surplus, some $4 million plus. First, let 
me point out that the District Commis- 
sioners cannot spend that surplus unless 
it is appropriated. I think it should be 
appropriated. I am in favor of doing so. 
However, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PASTORE] has pointed out, 
the amount is broken up. I read from 
the committee report, beginning at the 
top of page 3: 

REVENUES, OBLIGATIONS, AND SURPLUS 

In the bill recommended to the Senate the 
estimated surplus as of June 30, 1958, is 
$4,448,747 as compared to $2,223,167 under 
the House bill. The difference of $2,225,580 
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represents the increased fund requirements 
of $4,284,420 proposed in the Senate bill 
($3,284,420 for cost of amendments, proposed 
and $1 million reserved for supplementals) 
minus the $6,510,000 increased revenue avail- 
ability ($5,500,000 above the revenue esti- 
mates of April 11, 1957, $500,000 increased 
Federal payment, and $510,000 in additional 
loan authorization to the highway fund). 
The surpluses are distributed by funds as 
follows: 


General, fund sssusa adai $2, 350, 702 
Highway fund...) 26, 335 
Water fund iiin eens Ne 385, 778 
Sanitary sewage works fund____. 311, 043 
Motor vehicle parking fund____. 1, 374, 889 


I appreciate the help of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. I should like to ask 
him a question, because I wish to be ab= 
solutely accurate. 

First, am I correct in my understand- 
ing that the District Commissioners 
cannot spend any surplus revenue unless 
it is appropriated? The Public Works 
Review Committee is now reviewing the 
entire public-works program authorized 
by the 83d Congress. I assume that 
some of the final recommendations will 
be implemented through surplus. funds. 

After the Review Committee has made 
its report to the Commissioners, they ex- 
pect to make recommendations to the 
Congress for appropriations for the ex~ 
penditure of these funds. However, 
many of these funds are earmarked 
funds, so to speak, and will be used for. 
the various classifications listed on page 
3 of the report. ia 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me answer the 
question in this fashion: Speaking, now, 
with respect to the five funds to which 
reference has been made, namely, the 
general fund, the highway fund,- the 
water fund, the sanitary sewage works 
fund, and the motor vehicle parking 
fund, the District Commissioners could 
no more spend this money without direct 
appropriation by Congress than they 
could spend the $2% million we would 
be adding if we adopted the Senator's 
amendment. So if we were to adopt the 
Senator’s amendment today, unless we 
are contemplating the appropriation of 
more money for other purposes, the ad- 
ditional sum would go into the funds 
we are talking about, and the $4,400,000 
would become $6,900,000, but that money 
Le have to be appropriated at a later 

ate. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Or today. 

Mr. MORSE. We must do it in an- 
other bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is not proposed to 
do it today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do not the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] intend, at a 
later time today during the considera- 
tion of the pending bill, to propose in- 
creases in the appropriations for welfare, 
the appropriations for hospitals, and the 
appropriations for education? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will yield to me, 
I should like to answer the question. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for yielding to me. I hope 
the Senator from Rhode Island will pay 
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close attention to what I am about to 
say. 

To answer the question of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, it is my understand- 
ing that, after the pending amendment 
is voted upon, amendments will he 
offered, which would restore to the 
budget the original recommendations of 
President Eisenhower with respect to 
appropriations which went to the House, 
were cut out by the House, and were not 
restored by the Senate. 

Under the rules of the Senate we are 
not entitled to propose today any higher 
appropriations. than those requested by 
the Bureau of the Budget, or recom- 
mended by a standing committee of the 
Senate. Therefore, a point of order 
would properly be raised if we were to 
attempt today to do more than restore 
the Eisenhower budget figures. 

However, it has been my thought—and 
I believe also the thought of the Senator 
from Oregon—that if we could get the 
Federal payment increased, the District 
Committee would urge—and I think with 
some success—upon the Commissioners 
that they come forward with a deficiency 
appropriation bill to put this money to 
use, to meet the great need which has 
been outlined by the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to my friend 
from Illinois that in the opinion of those 
of us on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee who are urging the increase, the 
first thing we should do is to reaffirm the 
act of 1956 by a $23 million contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government. That 
is what my amendment would do. What 
we say—with all due respect to the Ap- 
propriations Committee—is that we 
think Congress should live up to the $23 
million commitment. Second, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has pointed 
out, a point. of order could be raised if 
we were to offer an amendment with re- 
spect to any item which would go above 
the budget estimate. We have no doubt 
that a point of order would be raised. 
There is no doubt that we would fail to 
obtain unanimous consent. 

So we say, “Put it in the surplus ac- 
count today, and give us an opportunity 
to go after it with some very much needed 
authorization legislation and appropria- 
tion legislation for the very type of hu- 
manitarian causes about which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has spoken.” 

I cannot speak for the Commissioners, 
but let me tell the Senate what I think 
they would do. If we were to increase 
the Federal contribution to $23 million, 
the District Commissioners would not be 
slow in coming forward with requests for 
the expenditure of the money in such a 
manner as to meet the approval of both 
the District of Columbia Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee after they 
had the opportunity to review the re- 
quests. We would have an opportunity 
to review them. I do not have any 
doubt, I may say, Mr. President, that the 
District Commissioners would proceed at 
once to recommend a wise expenditure of 
any increase in the surplus we could add 
today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Ihave almost completed 
my argument. I have only one little 
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clincher to add; then I shall yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. I am convinced 
that if the $23 million Federal contribu- 
tion should be appropriated today, a 
great many Senators in future months 
will say to us, “We are extremely glad 
that you made the fight for the $23 mil- 
lion, because it was sorely needed.” I 
may say that it is sorely needed for the 
very causes the Senator from Illinois 
speaks of. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. Then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to call 
attention to page 9 of the report of the 
committee. It is an item-by-item com- 
parison of the budget estimates and the 
amounts recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations: I should like to 
invite the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon to the item of public schools. 

In next to the last column the Senate 
figure is shown as $543,150 below the 
budget estimate. Therefore, if an 
amendment is adopted— 

Mr. MORSE. That is the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, which 
can be agreed to today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That can be adopted 
today. Even without an increase in the 
Federal contribution, that will compel 
the District Commissioners to reduce 
their surplus and add to what is spent on 
public schools about half a million 
dollars. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Senator 
from Rhode Island should answer that, 
in order to preserve the continuity of the 
debate. 

Mr. PASTORE. If we appropriated 
any amount of money that had not been 
recommended by the Senate committee, 
without adopting the $214 million 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Oregon, the money would have to 
come from the $4,400,000 which is in the 
surplus. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That does not worry 
me at all. I think it is much better to 
take care of the schools than to accumu- 
late an idle surplus. 

Mr. PASTORE. We do not have to do 
it, because, as I said before, we have 
taken care of all the requests in a very 
logical, sensible, and rational way. 

As I have already explained, I am 
pretty well convinced that, with the 143 
additional teachers allowed by the 
House, we have a situation where this 
increase can be properly absorbed. Iam 
afraid that if we did add the amount, 
we might cause a lopsidedness which 
would deter an extension of school fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All I am trying to 
argue—and I think the point is clear— 
is that we could appropriate today at a 
later point in this appropriation bill 
$543,150 more for the public schools and 
still keep within the President’s budget 
estimate, and therefore no point of order 
could be legitimately raised against it. 

Mr. PASTORE, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is all I am try- 
ing to say. Similarly, if the Senator 
will look at the item of Department of 
Public Health, the fourth item from the 
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bottom of page 9, he will note that the 
Senate bill calls for $481,400 lesss than 
the budget estimate. Therefore we 
could appropriate $481,400 more at a 
later point in the consideration of the 
appropriation bill, and no point of order 
could be legitimately raised against that. 

The pinch seems to come on the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, which con- 
cerns me the most. 

Mr. MORSE. That concerns me the 
most, too. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The President asked 
for $13,136,000. The House-passed bill 
contains the sum of $12,450,000, which 
was a reduction of $686,000. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations has 
very properly raised this amount back 
to the President’s budget estimate. So 
that if the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is correct, and if an additional appro- 
priation were made for the welfare 
grants, a point of order could be made. 

I hope very much that point of 
order would not be made, ‘because I 
affirm again that my wife and I know 
from personal experience that there are 
many children in the District of Colum- 
bia who are half starved. As I have 
said, my wife is interested in a Boys’ 
Club. In going to that Boys’ Club she 
has found children grossly underweight, 
and who, when they are offered food, 
seize the food like animals. 

That is a disgraceful situation. That 
is perhaps the strongest argument that 
has been produced in favor of increas- 
ing the amount of the Federal grant. 
If increasing the amount of the Federal 
grant is the only way of saving these 
semistarved children from starvation, 
I think the increase should be made. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator in a moment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope no point of 
order will be raised if we move to in- 
crease the Senate appropriation above 
the President’s budget at a later point 
in the debate, because I think the evi- 
dence is fairly clear that if we could get 
an overall adjustment of the District 
budget, we would not have to increase 
the Federal contribution, and that then 
the District of Columbia would have 
adequate funds with which to provide 
improved schools and improved hospital 
care and improved assistance to the 
needy. If because a parliamentary 
situation or because of the pressures of 
local business interests it is impossible 
to get enough funds with which to do 
this, it is a very sad state indeed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the record 
should be corrected. Of the problem 
mentioned by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, which problem has been 
exhaustively and penetratingly investi- 
gated and surveyed by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, the District Com- 
missioners are very conscious. 

They have put into effect an emer- 
gency program, and they have now come 
forward with a permanent program. 
They admit that further study needs to 
be conducted with relation to some of 
the points raised by the report which 
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was submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon. 

Contained in the bill is a supplemental 
amount, which was not considered by 
the House, namely, $686,000, to meet the 
very situation of which the Senator from 
Illinois speaks. We have added the 
amount for the very reasons which have 
been recited by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois. That matter came be- 
fore the subcommittee and we thor- 
oughly considered it. There are to be 
set up five new centers where food will 
be distributed, and the cases of which 
the Senator speaks will be taken care of. 

The Commissioners know they con- 
front a problem, and they have sug- 
gested a solution. They will be pre- 
pared to take care of it under this 
budget. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that the 
Commissioners have been very remiss in 
their duty in not recognizing the problem 
before this. The dominant groups in the 
city of Washington have been callous to 
what has been going on right before their 
eyes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Be that as it may, my 
concern is with what is happening and 
what is in the bill Iam managing on the 
floor. Insofar as the pending bill is con- 
cerned, that problem is being taken care 
of. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted as 
a star print Senate Document No. 43, the 
report of the Subcommittee on the Prob- 
lems of Hungry Children in the District 
of Columbia, in order to correct some 
mistakes which were made. 

As I understand the parliamentary 
situation, all we have to do is get con- 
sent to have the document reprinted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate document will be 
reprinted as a star print. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
with these three points very quickly 
made: 

First, I do not believe that in the year 
1957 we should lower the Federal con- 
tribution to the District of Columbia, 
which we had approved to the amount 
of $23 million in 1956, for the reason 
that, in my opinion, there is no justifica- 
tion for lowering the amount; to the 
contrary, a strong case can be made for 
increasing the amount. At least, we 
ought to hold to the $23 million. 

Second, I point out that if we approve 
the $23 million, any of the so-called 
surplus money, because of the parlia- 
mentary situation which prevails, could 
forthwith be authorized and appropri- 
ated by proposed legislation involving 
the pending recommendations, so that 
the money would be spent for the bene- 
fit of the District of Columbia. 

Third, it is just and fair to the people 
of the District of Columbia that Con- 
gress maintain at least the $23 million 
contribution to the District of Columbia, 
particularly in view of the record which 
has been made here this morning as to 
contributions in the past, and as to the 
original intent of Congress concerning 
the part it ought to pay for District of 
Columbia operations. 

I appreciate very much the objectivity 
of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] during the entire debate. He 
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has been very helpful in clarifying the 
issues. 

To the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuatas], I may say that I recognize we 
have a tax problem; but what he must 
not overlook is that even if there were 
the ideal tax program about which he 
has spoken, there are still so many needs 
in the District of Columbia to make 
Washington a model city—and it ought 
to be a model city—that it would be nec- 
essary to appropriate many, many mil- 
lions of dollars more than the $23 mil- 
lion for which we are pleading in order 
to do the things in the District of Colum- 
bia which ought to be done. 

As I said on the floor of the Senate the 
other day, I do not care where this prob- 
lem is pricked; there oozes out of it, in 
my opinion, a dereliction in the carrying 
out of obligations on the part of all con- 
cerned—the board of trade, the taxpay- 
ers, the churches. Yes, let me say very 
respectfully, I wish we had more support 
from the ministerial groups in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in regard to these 
great humanitarian problems. I say 
this as a churchgoer. 

But I think the problem of welfare in 
the District of Columbia is so serious 
that we should not be haggling here to- 
day over whether we ought to appro- 
priate as the Federal contribution the 
amount which was provided in 1956. 
What we ought to be thinking about is 
the increases which we should be voting 
in order to eliminate the social-welfare 
problems in this city, which can be elim- 
inated by adequate appropriations. 

I rest my case on the basis of the rec- 
ord we have made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is my un- 
derstanding correct that an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon is 
pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Texas is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Oregon desire the yeas and 
nays on his amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; Ido. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senators desire to ad- 
dress themselves to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then Ishall 
suggest the absence of a quorum. Ihope 
that we may have a vote on the amend- 
ment shortly afterward, because it is now 
the noon hour, and many of our col- 
leagues will miss an opportunity to vote 
unless we vote early. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Beall Bush 
Allott Bennett Butler 
Anderson Bible Byrd 
Barrett Bricker Capehart 


June 11 
Carlson Humphrey O’Mahoney 
Carroll Ives Pastore 
Case, N. J. Jackson Payne 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Potter 
Chavez Jenner Purtell 
Church Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Clark Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Cotton Kefauver Russell 
Curtis Kennedy Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Knowland Scott 
Dworshak Kuchel Smathers 
Eastland Lausche Smith, Maine 
Ellender Long Smith, N. J. 
Ervin Magnuson Sparkman 
Flanders Mansfield Stennis 
Frear Martin, Iowa Symington 
Goldwater Martin, Pa, Talmadge 
Gore McNamara Thurmond 
Green Monroney Thye 
Hayden Morse Wiley 
Hennings Morton Williams 
Hickenlooper Murray Yarborough 
Hill Neely 
Holland - Neuberger 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is about to vote, I hope, on an amend- 
ment to the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation bill. The amendment was 
submitted by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], on behalf of himself, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia [Mr. NEELY], the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee 
[Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE], and myself. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
add to the bill the sum of $2,500,000, so 
the payment to be made by the Go->2rn- 
ment of the United States to finance 
the District of Columbia will be restored 
to $23 million, the sum at which the 
Federal contribution was fixed by the 
aa of Columbia Revenue Act of 

Mr. President, it is rare, indeed, I 
think, when a political issue so clearly 
raises a question of ethics and morals 
as does the pending amendment. In 
making that statement I wish to assure 
my good friend, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], that I have the greatest of sym- 
pathy for the position which he, as 
chairman of the appropriations sub- 
committee, has taken in this regard.’ I 
also wish to say that I have read with 
interest the hearings, in which he stated 
to the witnesses his deep concern that 
the Government of the United States 
keep its pledged word. 

The simple question before us is 
whether the Congress is to keep its word. 
There is no need to discuss at this time 
the long and, in my judgment, discredit- 
able record of promises to the District of 
Columbia broken in the past by the 
Federal Government. This particular 
broken promise goes back only 2 years. 
In 1956, as a condition to the imposition 
of new taxation on the people of the 
District of Columbia—namely, heavier 
income taxes and heavier real estate 
taxes—the Congress authorized an an- 
nual Federal payment of $23 million. 
The citizens of the District of Columbia 
have kept their part of the bargain, but 
now it is proposed that the Congress 
break its part. In fact, the Congress was 
not long in breaking its commitment; 
it broke it very soon after it was made. 
In 1956, there was a failure to appro- 
priate $2 million; in 1957, there was a 
failure to appropriate $3 million. At 
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the present time, it is proposed that 
the appropriation be $3 million less than 
it should be. 

Mr. President, what moral justifica- 
tion can there be for failing to live up to 
the open covenant with the citizens of 
the District of Columbia, as a result of 
which the income taxes and real estate 
taxes in the District of Columbia were 
raised. In order to comply with its part 
of the bargain made in that connection, 
the contribution made by the Federal 
Government should be fixed at $23 mil- 
lion. 

It will be recalled that if the pending 
amendment is agreed to and is enacted 
into law, the Congress will be appropriat- 
ing approximately 12 percent of the total 
fiscal requirements of the District of Co- 
lumbia, whereas in earlier days the Con- 
gress paid for as much as 50 percent of 
the cost of operating the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

If I were to stop here, I imagine no 
Member of the Senate would object to 
adoption of the amendment. 

However, what are .the arguments 
which are made in opposition to the 
amendment? It is said that the tax col- 
lections in the District of Columbia are 
between $5 million and $5,500,000 greater 
than had earlier been anticipated. That 
is correct. But does that. excuse a de- 
fault on this obligation, particularly 
when, as a result of action taken by the 
Congress, the citizens of the District of 
Columbia have been committed to make 
annual principal and interest payments 
on a public-works program authorized by 
the Congress on the assurance that this 
money would be available, in order to 
meet those interest and principal pay- 
ments? 

It will be said that without the Federal 
payment now proposed, there will be an 
estimated surplus, under the Senate ver- 
sion of the pending bill, of approximately 
$4,448,000 in the District of Columbia, 
as of June 30, 1958. That, too, is true. 

It will also be said that taxes in the 
District of Columbia are lower than 
those in other cities; and perhaps that is 
true, although in my experience with 
municipal finance, one finds himself in 
a mire of quicksand when he tries to de- 
termine the comparative tax rates for 
various cities, in the light of the statistics 
presently available. 

Those are the arguments in opposition 
to the amendment. But it cannot be de- 
nied that the schools in the District of 
Columbia are inadequate in respect to 
the space needed for the schoolchildren. 
Indeed, under the pending bill it is pro- 
posed that the construction of one school 
be abandoned, because the funds re- 
quired for constructing it have been said 
not to be available. 

It cannot be said that there are not 
hungry children in the District of Co- 
lumbia; neither can it be said that the 
public-works program or the urban rede- 
velopment program in the District of Co- 
lumbia are adequate. 
for all those purposes must be provided, 
if the District of Columbia is to be a 
modern American city. For that pur- 
pose, not only are the funds proposed in 
the pending amendment needed; but, in 
addition, many additional millions of 
dollars are needed. 


Sufficient funds 
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It will also be said, and cannot be de- 
nied, that if the Congress is to break its 
word, the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia have a right to be released from 
the obligations imposed upon them by 
the Congress; and it will be said that if 
Congress is to make a cut in this pay- 
ment, taxes in the District ‘of Columbia 
should be reduced. 

Mr. President, I close with this 
thought. What we are asking be done— 
and I say this particularly to my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle— 
is to restore the recommendations of the 
President of the United States. The full 
$23 million program was recommended 
to the Congress by the President of the 
United States. Thus, the President has 
kept his word, and I ask, rhetorically, 
whether in the end the Congress will 
break its word. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
I address myself to the amendment, I 
wish to say a word about the devotion 
and zeal of the chairman of the sub- 
committee in the preparation of the bill 
providing appropriations for the District 
of Columbia. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
has brought to this undertaking unsel- 
fishness, and a zeal and a devotion that 
are most commendable. I recognize that 
it is a labor of love. It is something 
that does not translate itself into gen- 
eral interest. There are no votes in- 
volved back home in doing a job of this 
kind, and one who assumes this task in 
the interest of the Nation’s Capital cer- 
tainly deserves- the thanks of his col- 
leagues. So I salute the Senator from 
Rhode Island for an exceedingly fine 
performance and for work well done. 

The question pending before the Sen- 
ate is an amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to increase the lump sum pay- 
ment from the Federal Treasury to the 
District of Columbia by $2,500,000. It 
is true the budget estimate was $23 mil- 
lion. The House scaled the figure down 
to $20 million. The Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, of which 
I am a member, has restored one-half 
million dollars. So the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon would add the 
other $244 million, although there is 
presently no suggestion as to how the 
money shall be spent. 

There was a larger return from in- 
come taxes in the District of Columbia 
than was anticipated, and as a result 
there exists a rather comfortable unex- 
pended balance of $4,500,000. If the 
pending amendment shall prevail, un- 
less other amendments are offered di- 
recting how the money shall be ex- 
pended, it will mean that the balance in 
the District treasury will be increased 
from $4,400,000 to roughly $6,700,000. 

I think the amendment is unnecessary. 
I believe the District can get along on 
$20,500,000. Moreover, I doubt whether 
there is an obligation upon the Senate 
to appropriate the entire amount. To 
be sure, in the act of 1956 it was pro- 
vided that for 1955-56 there should be 
an appropriation of $20 million, and that 
for 1957 and subsequent years there 
should be a lump-sum payment of $23 
million. That, however, in my judg- 
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ment, is a ceiling. There may be leaner 
years for the District of Columbia than 
this year, and if there are, more money 
will be necessary. The authorizing 
power will exist. The legislative cuthor- 
ity will be available in order to make 
the payment of more money possible. 

So, as I look at the budget in the large, 
as I look at the appropriation bill that 
is presently before the Senate, I believe 
the subcommittee has done well in tak- 
ing care of all the needs of the District 
of Columbia. There was some action on 
supplemental items which were not even 
presented to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I hope the amendment will not pre- 
vail. I think we have done very well 
for the District. I can remember other 
years when I lifted my voice for more 
money in the lump-sum fund for the 
District of Columbia. But in propor- 
tion as we are requesting the rest of the 
country and the other agencies of Gov- 
ernment to make sacrifices, so it is not 
too much to ask that, in relation to the 
funds taken out of the Federal Treasury 
for payment to the District, there be 
some sacrifice in fiscal 1958. 

In the present session the very first 
appropriation bill which came to the 
floor was at the House figure, and repre- 
sented a cut of $80 million in the budget 
estimate. Four appropriation bills for 
the regular agencies of Government 
which have been passed by the Senate 
contained amounts under the House fig- 
ures. In some cases the conference fig- 
ure was below the House figure, which 
represented a very substantial reduction 
in the budget estimate. So it is not too 
much to ask that this year, instead of 
making a Federal contribution to the 
District of $23 million, we provide $20,- 
500,000. That is half a million doilars 
above the House figure. The committee 
added $500,000 in order to provide for 
certain items in the bill, such as the in- 
crease in per diem allowance in hospi- 
tals for indigent patients. 

All in all, I think the bill is well 
rounded. I think it will meet all the 
needs of the District of Columbia. I 
urge the Senate not to adopt the pending 
amendment. 

I add one other thought. I think it 
is healthy for us to spend a. good many 
hours on the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. I have seen the time when 
the bill has gone through the Senate in 
15 or 20 minutes. However, this is the 
Nation’s Capital, which belongs to all 
the people of the country. They are en- 
titled to know that, because we have 
arrogated to ourselves total jurisdiction 
over its affairs, we give some time to 
those affairs. 

I served for 16 uninterrupted years on 
the District of Columbia Committee of 
the House of Representatives. I did not 
ask for the assignment on the commit- 
tee, which, in part, handles appropria- 
tions for the District. of Columbia, but I 
willingly accepted that responsibility. 
In this instance the committee have 
sought to discharge their responsibility 
as best they know how. We believe we 
have reported to the Senate a solid bill. 
We commend it to the Senate. When 
the final roll is called on the bill, we hope 
it will be passed by an overwhelming 
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majority, without the pending amend- 
ment to raise the lump sum payment. 
There will be a record vote on the 
amendment, and I sincerely hope it will 
be voted down. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does my friend the Senator from 
Rhode Island desire any time? 

I wish to suggest the absence of a 
quorum before the Senate votes. If 
there is to be any further discussion, I 
shall withhold the suggestion. If there 
are no Senators who desire to address 
themselves to the amendment, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and express the 
hope that we may have a vote as soon 
as a quorum is present. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
think that is fair to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. I think he should speak 
before or after a quorum call. I do not 
believe the Senator from Rhode Island 
understood what the Senator from Texas 
said. He does expect to speak about 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, I do not expect 
to talk for 10 minutes; I expect to talk 
for only 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I understand 
the Senator from Rhode Island desires 
to address himself to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, first 

I desire to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois for his complimentary 
remarks, and to tell him I enjoyed very 
much working with him on this very 
important appropriation bill. 
- I merely desire to make two or three 
points, Mr. President. First of all, we 
must bear in mind that if the pending 
amendment should be adopted—and I 
recommend that it not be adopted—it 
would increase the surplus of the District 
from $4,400,000 to about $6,900,000. 

It would not affect the operating func- 
tions of the District government. At this 
time, in view of the fact that the House 
had already appropriated $20 million as 
the Federal contribution before it was 
learned that the tax yield from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia income-tax increase 
was $514 million more than the estimate, 
I think it would be very unwise to disturb 
this appropriation bill, which is the prod- 
uct of long, tedious hours of thorough 
and penetrating study. We feel we have 
come before the Senate with a well- 
rounded bill which will provide adequate 
service for the people of this community, 
and will be accepted by the Commission- 
ers, by the school department, by the 
Health Department, and by all depart- 
ments of the District government. It is 
a good bill, and I recommend at this time 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] be rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This record vote is on 
the Morse amendment to increase the 
lump-sum payment by $2% million, is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. to the committee amend- 
ment. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpdt] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Beall Humphrey Murray 
Bible Javits Neely 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 
Carroll Kefauver O’Mahoney 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Payne 
Case, S. Dak. Long Scott 
Church McNamara Symington 
Clark Morse 

NAYS—62 
Aiken Goldwater Morton 
Allott Gore Pastore 
Anderson Green Potter 
Barrett Hayden Purtell 
Bennett Hennings Revercomb 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bush Hill Russell 
Byrd Holland Saltonstall 
Capehart Ives Schoeppel 
Carlson Jackson Smathers 
Chavez Jenner Smith, Maine 
Cotton Johnson, Tex.. Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Knowland Stennis 
Douglas Kuchel Talmadge 
Dworshak Lausche Thurmond 
Eastland Magnuson Thye 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Frear Monroney 

NOT VOTING—10 

Bridges Langer Watkins 
Cooper Malone Young 
Fulbright McClellan 
Hruska Mundt 
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So Mr. Morss’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 2, line 1. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be permitted to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
Mr: DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 


should be extremely reluctant to object. 
However, the fact is that Iam a member 
of that subcommittee. The agricul- 
tural appropriation bill will be before the 
Senate shortly, and I feel compelled, as 
a member of the subcommittee dealing 
with that bill, to be present. I think 
the request should be withdrawn. I 
should dislike to object, but I think I am 
entitled to attend one of those sessions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say to the 
acting minority leader that this request 
was cleared with the minority leader 
[Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure he did not 
understand my situation. I am present- 
ing it on a personal basis. I would 
have to interpose an objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the request. 

I ask that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry be permitted to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6500) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], and myself, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 7, line 21, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment. It is the so-cailed teach- 
ers’ amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may 
the amendment first be stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, line 
21, after the word “vehicles” it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$37,246,050” and in- 
sert “$37,686,300.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Oregon indulge the Chair 
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in order that the committee amendment 
on page 4, line 3, may be disposed of? 
The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 3, 
after “investigations” it is proposed to 
strike out “$362,500” and insert “$369,- 
770.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. He 
made the request that all the committee 
amendments be considered en bloc, save 
and except. the three amendments which 
we are in the process of considering. I 
wonder if we can consider the remaining 
committee amendments, and then come 
to those three amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was attempting to take up the 
amendments in order. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. passed over. 

The next committee amendment 
passed over was, on page 7, line 21, after 
“vehicles” to strike out “$37,160,000” and 
insert. “$37,246,050.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will now state the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] for himself, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bratu], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
to the committee amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, line 21, 
it is proposed to strike out the committee 
figure, “$37,246,050” and insert “$37,- 
686,300.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], for himself and other 
Senators, to the committee amendment 
on page 7, line 21. 

Mr. MORSE.. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 


like to have the attention of the acting’ 


minority leader and the acting majority 
leader for a moment, while I discuss the 
request for the yeas and nays. 

There has been the greatest of co- 
operation between the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee. We have differences 


with respect to a few appropriation 


items. Many members of the District 
of Columbia Committee desire very 
much to have a yea-and-nay vote on 
some items relating to District of Co- 
lumbia affairs. I sincerely hope that I 
may have the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield in order that I may 
request the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief on this amendment. It 
calls for the restoration of 89 teaching 
positions in the public-school system, at 
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a.total cost of $440,250.. The expendi- 
ture would be broken up as follows: 


69 elementary teachers_..-..-.... $341, 550 
8 special elementary teachers..... 39,600 
5 psycnologists. o-oo os, 26, 000 
3 supervisor directors_....--._.. 20, 400 
E a o ae on i tie sted sie a 12, 700 

OR co as A SEEE A 440, 250 


Assurances have been received from 
the Board of Education that classroom 
space is available on the basis that for 
the first and second grade only 308 
classes will be on a part-time basis. The 
Board of Education assured us that part- 
time classes are least damaging at this 
grade level and that part-time classes are 
preferable to crowded classrooms for this 
age group. 

The 5 psychologists are necessary to 
make an inroad on the backlog on some 
3,000 achievement tests that were unable 
to be processed this year. Provision of 
this professional category will permit 
far greater service to the pupil in perma- 
nent administration of the achievement 
test, thus permitting the teacher to have 
a psychological tool for them in their 
remedial work with the children. I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate that the school board relinquished 
$102,900 from their earlier estimate 
through the elimination of the new 
health school and the expansion of the 
transportation unit attached to it, for 
the reason that the health school will 
not be completed until the fall, and esti- 
mates for this will be included in next 
year’s budget. 

With regard to the recruitment of 
teachers, the Board of Education has 
assured us that based on the experience 
of last year, by the end of September all 
teaching positions had been filled. Last 
year 164 additional teachers were au- 
thorized. The Board of Education feels 
that if this amount is included in the 
budget at this time, recruitment for this 
year will be equally successful. 

I am submitting the amendment on 
behalf of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK]. In the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, we divided up our work. 
I was to offer the amendment the Senate 
has just voted on, which would have re- 
sulted in Congress continuing the Fed- 
eral contribution to the District at $23 
million, which we felt the Government 
had committed itself to pay in 1956. 
This amendment is offered by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, and he is joined 
in offering it, as the clerk has read, by 
myself and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
had to leave the Chamber for the time 
being on a very important matter, and 
I am presenting his amendment. I told 
him I would be very happy to present it 
for him. 

My argument in behalf of the amend- 
ment is simply this. I believe in follow- 
ing the experts. We in the Senate are 
not educational experts. The educa- 
tional experts have testified before our 
committee. I mean by that, the school 
administrators of the District of Colum- 
bia. They convinced us that the addi- 
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tional teachers are sorely needed for the 
children of the District. There is no true 
economy in economizing at the expense 
of adequate educational: facilities and 
services for our children. The experts 
whom we have hired in the educational 
field tell us that they ought to have these 
additional teachers. We believe there is 
no waste in their recommendations. I 
have the highest regard for Dr. Corning. 
I have worked closely with him, and I 
have always found him truthful, and on 
the conservative side when it comes to 
financial recommendations. 

My good friend from Rhode Island 
has referred to the surplus of some $4 
million or more that is available. First, 
I wish to say that there is great need 
for the surplus. There is great need for 
the full amount asked for in the previous 
amendment. However, that question 
has been settled for this year. 

The situation is that the additional 
teachers can be hired within the surplus. 
What that amounts to in effect is saying 
to the District officials, “You have the 
surplus. We want $440,000 of it, in 
round numbers, used for the teachers 
who the experts in the educational field 
say are needed, in order to give the serv- 
ice to the boys and girls of the District 
they ought to have for the next school 
year.” That is my case, and I rest on it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I rec- 
ommend to the Senate that the amend- 
ment be rejected. This is an item which 
was of great concern to the members of 
the committee. Naturally so, for it in- 
volves schools and children in the 
schools. It refers also to the quality and 
the quantity of the teachers in the Dis- 
trict necessary properly to educate the 
children. 

In the District now there are 4,490 
schoolteachers, in the various cate- 
gories. The House allowed 175 new 
teachers; 264 had been asked for. Only 
this morning we received from the budg- 
et officer of the District of Columbia 
Committee a breakdown of the teacher- 
pupil ratio. We find that in the ele- 
mentary schools at the present time the 
ratio is 1 teacher to 34.7 pupils. 

In reaching our conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we did not do so lightly; we gave 
this subject very serious attention. We 
listened very. attentively to what Dr. 
Corning had to say. At the present time, 
in the first and second grades, there are 
what may be called part-time classes, 
or split classes; there are classes in the 
morning and classes in the afternoon. 
There are 48 such classes. Under the 
amount allowed by the House, there 
would be 175 such classes. The amount 
which is sought by the amendment would 
allow 300 such classes. 

Fundamentally, the very serious situ- 
ation in the District is the lack of school 
facilities. There is a changing popula- 
tion, of course, but that situation im- 
proves from year to year. 

We have gone into this subject very 
carefully. We believe that the amount 
allowed by the House will enable the 
schools to do a satisfactory job. We be- 
lieve they can absorb the work. While 
it might not be Utopia, we feel that we 
are meeting the problem adequately as 
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of the time, and believe that the au- 
thorities will be able to get along with 
the amount appropriated without any 
sacrifices in the quality of education. 
For that reason, I ask that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator able 
to state whether or not the ratio of 
teachers to pupils in the senior classes is 
below or above the average in the 
country? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would not wish to 
say whether it was below or above. I 
say that it compares very favorably. I 
might give the ratio. The ratio in the 
junior high schools is 23 pupils to 1 
teacher, which compares very favorably 
with other cities. With relation to the 
senior high schools, the ratio is 28 to 1. 
With relation to vocational high schools, 
itis 24 to 1. Those figures compare very 
favorably with those for most other com- 
munities. 
trict of Columbia stands 12th among 
cities of comparable size so far as the 
teacher-pupil ratio is concerned. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Itis 12th in the coun- 
try? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in stat- 
ing that on the basis of 100,000 pupils, 
there are 4,050 teachers available in the 
District, and, therefore, to strike an aver- 
age, it means that in the several classes 
there are 25 pupils for each teacher? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true in some 
classes, yes. There may be other classes 
where there are more than 34. As Dr. 
Corning has explained, “They do not 
send us pupils in blocks of 32 or 34.” 
The situation in some classes depends on 
geographical location and type of popu- 
lation. There may be 24 in some classes 
and in other classes there may be 30 or 
29, depending upon the location. 

This ratio is an academic figure at 
best. It does not spread itself uniformly. 
It merely stands for a situation the school 
authorities would like to accomplish. It 
is very commendatory and laudatory. 
However, the allowances made by the 
House, we believe, will provide a very 
satisfactory level. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the allowance in 
the House bill is approved, what will be 
the ratio with reference to the elemen- 
tary schools? 

Mr. PASTORE. It will be a little 
more than 33 to 1. The reason I say 
that is the presentation made to our 
committee was predicated upon the pres- 
ent ratio of 36 to 1. The last statistics 
we received, today, show that it is 34.7 
to 1. I do not say this in any criticism 
of anyone who presented the figures. 
Those were the figures the authorities 
had as of the time. 

Mr.MORSE. My reply to the Senator 
from Rhode Island will be very brief. 

First, I point out that of the 89 teach- 
ers provided for in the appropriation, 69 
will be elementary schoolteachers. It is 
in the elementary schools of the District 
where the serious problem exists, 


As a matter of fact, the Dis- . 
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In addition to the 69, there would be 
8 special elementary teachers needed 
to work in the elementary schools with 
problem children who need assistance. 

We would add five psychologists. Let 
me tell Senators that if they had worked 
with us on the Committee on the District 
of Columbia in the matter of educational 
affairs they would know how sorely need- 
ed are the psychologists. 

There would be also 3 supervisory di- 
rectors and 4 clerks. 

The major problem in the District of 
Columbia school system is in the ele- 
mentary schools. The figures I placed 
in the Recorp this morning show that 
the present ratio of pupils to teachers 
in the elementary schools is 35.6 to 1. 

It is true that in the junior and senior 
high schools the ratio is more compara- 
ble with the ratio across the country. 
But, as I said also earlier in the debate 
today, educators are remarkably. uni- 
form in their point of view that in the 
elementary schools the ratio should not 
be higher than 30 to 1. The bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would reduce the present ratio, 
as the Senator from Rhode Island says, 
to 33 to 1. The amendment which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
has offered, and which I am sponsoring 
in his behalf, would bring the ratio down 
to 32 to 1. 

The next point I hope Senators will 
keep in mind is that there are addi- 
tional teacher problems in the District 
of Columbia from the standpoint of the 
school buildings. That is what I meant 
when earlier today I pointed out the 
testimony of Dr. Corning and others to 
the effect that if something is not done 
about a school construction program in 
the District of Columbia by the year 
1960, there will be a fearful crisis, so 
far as physical facilities are concerned. 

The teaching burdens of the teachers 
in the elementary schools of the District 
of Columbia are greatly increased, be- 
cause of the obsolete facilities in many, 
many schools. The testimony is that 
classes are being held in the ends of 
corridors; and that large linen closets, 
with a little remodeling, have been 
turned into classroom facilities. Every 
available square inch in old, old build- 
ings is being used to accommodate the 
children. 

I stress these things because we do not 
tell the complete story when we make 
the point that the ratio at present is 
35.6 to 1. The burden is really much 
greater, because if the 35.6 to 1 ratio 
for elementary children were in effect 
in a modern school building, the teach- 
ing problem would not be so serious as 
it is at the present time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator from 
Oregon state again the amount which 
his amendment, or the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, would 
increase this budgetary proposal? 

Mr. MORSE. The total amount is 
$440,250. For the 69 elementary school 
teachers, the amount would be $341,050. 
For the eight special elementary school- 
teachers, it would be $39.600. 
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But mark this, I say to the Senator 
from California: We have heard much 
justification today for not increasing the 
Federal contribution to the District to 
$23 million, the amount to which Con- 
gress increased it in 1956, because there 
is a surplus of a little more than $4 mil- 
lion. Here is $440,000 which can he 
taken from the $4 million surplus. I 
think the Senate ought to go on record 
today as saying to the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners, in effect, “Take 
that amount out of the surplus and use 
it to provide a better education for the 
children of the District of Columbia.” 

If that be done, a blow will be struck 
for a stronger democracy; because as we 
strike a blow for better education, we 
strengthen democracy, too. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that I have more than 
a passing interest in the school system 
in the District of Columbia. Our daugh- 
ter attends a public school in the District 
of Columbia, and I am prepared on any 
occasion to assist in the proper recogni- 
tion by Congress of the needs of the 
school system in the District, as I think 
the Senator from Oregon well knows. 

But I am a little perplexed and con- 
fused when the opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon is in the hands of my able friend, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE], in whom I have a great 
amount of faith. Some of us are a little 
distraught in wondering whether the 
Subcommittee on the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriations has adequately con- 
sidered the problem. I do not want to 
sit here and vote willy nilly for increases 
or decreases; in any event, I believe, and 
so does the Senate, that we must give 
the District of Columbia schools what is 
needed to educate the children who at- 
tend our District schools. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President will the 
Senator from Oregon yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. So that the matter 
will be understood, and understood prop- 
erly, the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island loves children as much as does 
anyone else and he is just as much inter- 
ested in the school problem as is anyone 
else. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am certain of that. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
when I was the Governor of my State, I 
sponsored the institution of a sales tax, 
which was a rather strange thing for a 
Democratic governor to do, in order to 
make our schools better and to pay our 
teachers higher salaries. 

The committee has analyzed every 
single item in this budget with the most 
minute care. We have reviewed and re- 
reviewed the action which was taken by 
the House. We started with the idea 
that in the District there are approxi- 
mately 4,480 schoolteachers. It is true 
that the school authorities asked for 212 
additional teachers, and received from 
the House 175, in various categories. 

They explained to us that they have at 
present 48 of the so-called split classes; 
that is, afternoon classes and morning 
classes. The House bill limited them to 
an increase which would provide for 175 
such classes. The school authorities 
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feel it is desirable to have 300 such 
classes. But this does not mean the dif- 
ference between a loaded classroom and 
one which has the 30-to-1 or 31-to-1 
ratio. 

A very peculiar situation exists in this 
community. If the pending amendment 
were agreed to, it would not guarantee 
that there would be 32 pupils in every 
classroom. The size of the class would 
vary throughout the District of Colum- 
bia. The teachers are used in every part 
of the District, provided they are engaged 
in elementary school teaching. 

The committee has reviewed all the 
testimony, and has found that the school 
system can well absorb the amount which 
was granted by the House. It is true 
that the system has asked for the extra 
89 teachers, but the committee felt, after 
reviewing the matter very carefully, that 
what is most needed in the community 
are more school facilities. 

The practice of having one school- 
teacher instruct her class in the morning 
until noontime, and having another 
teacher come in the afternoon to teach 
another class in the same schoolroom, 
is bad, to my way of thinking. It may 
be a little better than having over- 
crowded classes; but, after all, the dif- 
ference should not be between having 
split classes and large classes. It should 
be the difference between 32 pupils to 1 
teacher and 33 to 1. 

Naturally, we must look at the budget 
with relation to the entire panorama 
which was presented to the committee. 
We have looked at it very carefully. I 
think we have been human enough in 
what we have done. I believe the budget 
to be a good one. I do not think that 
the question whether the children of the 
District are taught properly depends on 
the adoption of the amendment. All 
that could happen from its adoption 
would be that possibly there might not 
be so many split classes as the school 
authorities would like to have. 

The important consideration, which I 
think must be emphasized, is that the 
teaching personnel is predicated upon 
the peak pupil population. Naturally 
there are not so many schoolteachers as 
are authorized. But I think the school 
authorities can live with this condition 
and get along with it. I dare say that 
the school situation in the District of 
Columbia, while it is not, possibly, what 
we would like to have it, at the optimum, 
compares well with school systems in 
other cities of the country in the same 
population group. The District of Co- 
lumbia stands 12th in comparison with 
comparable cities. 

I assure the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from California, who I know is very 
much interested in the subject, that we 
are not doing an injustice to the District 
of Columbia schools. We are not giving 
them everything they want, but we are 
giving them pretty nearly everything 
they have requested. They can live with 
the amount provided and perform rea- 
sonably well in the community, so far 
as education is concerned. 

Mr. MORSE. Ishall reply very briefly 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. First, 
I think we have to make a decision as to 
whose advice we shall follow. Shall we 
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follow the advice of the District of Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions—and I have great respect for each 
member of that subcommittee—in re- 
gard to the educational needs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? Or shall we follow 
the strong case which was made by the 
educators of the District of Columbia as 
to what the children of the District need 
by way of teacher facilities during the 
next year? I wish to say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that he is not a 
stronger supporter of the proposal for 
more school buildings in the District of 
Columbia than Iam. The provision of 
additional school buildings is a part of 
the program of the District of Columbia 
Committee. But additional school build- 
ings will not be provided next year. 
However, in my judgment an adequate 
number of teachers must be appropriated 
for. I think that is perfectly clear when 
the educators themselves say, “This is 
what we need.” Inasmuch as no Sena- 
tor has placed in the Recor information 
to show that the demands of the edu- 
cators are in any way unreasonable, I 
believe the Senate should follow the rec- 
ommendation of the experts. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course we should 
consider the experts’ recommendation. 
But does the Senator from Oregon mean 
to say that a Member of the Senate can- 
not disagree with the Secretary of State 
or with the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course not, and I 
have done so on more than one occasion. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course. In this 
case we are disagreeing with the recom- 
mendation of the educators. We do not 
have to accept as factual all the presen- 
tations which are made to us. 

Mr. MORSE. That is quite true. 

Mr. PASTORE. Ido not mean to say 
that the witnesses before our committee 
endeavored to deceive us. However, 
after all, I have been connected with 
government for a long time, and I know 
that every so often we have to allow less 
than is requested. Certainly we must 
study and scrutinize the requests. After 
we did that in the present case, we 
reached the conclusion I have stated. 

I repeat that the requested teacher- 
student ratio is predicated upon the peak 
student population. 

Our committee has recommended a 
reasonable amount, in view of the 
amount requested. I repeat, that I think 
a rational, reasonable, and wise job has 
been done by the committee. i 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I reply 
by stating that, of course, it is proper for 
us to disagree to requests which are 
made of us, if we have a sound basis for 
such a disagreement. Butin the present 
case, I think there is no factual basis for 
disagreeing to the requested 30 to 1 
ratio. 

Mr. President, I come now to a most 
delicate point in connection with the 
pending debate; and in connection with 
this point, I speak with the utmost re- 
spect for the Appropriations Committee. 
My point is that in this case there is a 
conflict between the judgment of the 
legislative committee and that of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and in part 
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there is a question as to whether the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the Senate is 
to be substituted for the legislative com- 
mittee. 

At this time let me say—in the pres- 
ence of the great Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NeeLy]—that on matters of 
education, I know of no legislative com- 
mittee of the Senate which goes into the 
details of the legislative problems more 
thoroughly than the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia has done. 
Furthermore, I know of no other com- 
mittee—and I am sure it is not the Ap- 
propriations Committee—which has de- 
voted to the educational problems of the 
District of Columbia the time, research, 
and analysis that the District of Colum- 
bia Committee of the Senate has devoted. 

The time has come for some Member 
of the Senate to point out, on the floor 
of the Senate, that great weight should 
be given to the recommendations of a 
legislative committee which has made 
such a thorough study of educational 
problems in the District of Columbia as 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia has made. 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia informs the Senate today that 
the addition of the proposed 89 teachers 
should be made in the interest of educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. In 
making that statement, I have complete 
respect for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. But I do not fear successful con- 
tradiction when I say that the Appro- 
priations Committee has not made the 
study the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee has made regarding educational 
problems in the District of Columbia. 

I have great respect for the Appropria- 
tions Committee. However, when the 
educators make this request, and when 
the legislative committee also makes the 
request, then, unless the Appropriations 
Committee can present more evidence 
than it has presented thus far, I think 
the Senate should vote against the cut 
proposed by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and should vote in favor of\sufficient 
appropriations for the necessary number 
of teachers; and the Senate should re- 
solve the doubts in favor of the children 
of the District of Columbia. That is my 
case. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, , will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

Mr. MORSE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Oregon taking the position that if his 
amendment is rejected the Senate will 
have violated a fiat issued by the District 
of Columbia Committee? 

Mr. MORSE. No; not at all. I am 
saying that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee does not have the information the 
District of Columbia Committe has re- 
garding the educational problems in the 
District of Columbia, and the Appropria- 
tions Committee could not be expected 
to. In my judgment, when a legislative 
committee makes a recommendation to 
the Appropriations Committee, in con- 
nection with a matter such as this, the 
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presumption is in favor of the recom- 
mendation made by the legislative com- 
mittee, and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee should have good cause for saying 
that it will overrule the recommendation 
of the legislative committee. Otherwise, 
the Appropriations Committee would 
soon be the superlegislative committee 
of the Senate. That is my position. 

Mr. PASTORE. What does the Sena- 

tor from Oregon mean by the statement 
about overruling a decision made by the 
legislative committee? 

Mr. MORSE. I say that because the 
District of Columbia Committee has rec- 
ommended that this additional number 
of teachers should be provided. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did the Committee 
on the District of Columbia hold a hear- 
ing on that item? 

Mr. MORSE. We had a long hearing 
on the educational system of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. PASTORE. Am I to understand 
that the District of Columbia Commitiee 
held a hearing on this particular item 
while the Appropriations Committee was 
also considering it? 

‘Mr. MORSE. Not in the case of the 
89 teachers. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course not. 

_ Mr. MORSE. But we made a survey 
of the entire matter. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the whole sur- 
vey is a platitude and a generalization. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, why does 
the Senator from Rhode Island say the 
whole survey is a platitude and a gen- 
eralization? ‘The survey is based upon 
detailed evidence on issue after issue, 
as the evidence was -presented before 
the committee. 

So far as the District of Columbia 
Committee is concerned, it has a thor- 
ough understanding of the educational 
needs of the District of Columbia; and I 
do not intend to have the judgment of 
the Appropriations Committee substi- 
tuted for that of any legislative com- 
mittee of the Senate. I think it is about 
time that we make clear to the Appro- 
priations Committee that, after all, the 
presumptions are in favor of the position 
taken by the legislative committees. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further 
to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not imagine for 
a moment that that is what the Appro- 
priations Committee did. The bill came 
to the Senate from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House had already 
acted on the bill. Educational officials 
of the District of Columbia and repre- 
sentatives of the school system and the 
Commissioners testified before our com- 
mittee. We went over the matter very 
carefully. 

It is entirely proper for the Senator 
from Oregon to disagree with me; that 
is his privilege. But a recommendation 
for 89 additional teachers was never in- 
cluded in a report written by the District 
of Columbia Committee. I realize that 
the District of Columbia Committee 
made an overall survey of the school 
situation in the District of Columbia, 
with which I heartily agree. I am as 
much interested in the educational 
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standards of the District of Columbia as 
is any other Member of the: Senate. 
But, after all, I have the responsibility 
of going into the case in detail, and of 
considering the testimony of .all the 
witnesses, not merely that of the head of 
the department, who may have been the 
one who made the request. The House 
had voted an appropriation sufficient for 
175 additional teachers, whereas funds 
sufficient for a larger number of addi- 
tional teachers had been requested. 

This morning we were confronted with 
a new statistical report from the Com- 
missioners; and from that report we 
learn that the situation is even better 
than the committee had been told it was. 

I believe that the program under the 
recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee will be a well-rounded one, 
and I do not believe that either the teach- 
ers or the students in the District. of 
Columbia will be penalized as a result. 
I think the program recommended by 
the Appropriations Committee is a gen- 
erous and reasonable one which will do 
much good to educational life in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
close by saying that I have the utmost 
respect for the Senator from Rhode 
Island and for the sincerity with which 
he arrives at his judgment. However, I 
completely disagree with his conclusions. 

In my judgment, the recommendations 
of the Appropriations Committee regard- 
ing this teacher item will, if followed by 
the Congress, cause great injustice to be 
done to the boys and girls of the District 
of Columbia. In my judgment, the Sen- 
ate this afternoon cannot justify econ- 
omizing at the expense of the services 
which the educators have said will be 
needed by these boys and girls next year. 
I believe that the doubts should be re- 
solved in favor of the boys and girls. 

Furthermore, in order to make my po- 
sition perfectly clear, I wish to state that 
when a legislative committee makes a 
study similar to the one the District of 
Columbia Committee has made regard- 
ing the educational problems in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the presumption is in 
favor of the judgment of the legislative 
committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names? 


Aiken Eastland Kuchel 
Allott Ellender Lausche 
Anderson Ervin Long 
Barrett Flanders Magnuson 
Beall Frear Mansfield 
Bennett Goldwater Martin, Iowa 
Bible Gore Martin, Pa. 
Bricker Green McNamara 
Bush Hayden Monroney 
Butler Hennings Morse 
Byrd Hickenlooper Morton 
Capehart Hill Mundt 
Carlson Holland Murray 
Carroll Humphrey Neuberger 
Case, N. J. Ives O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak Jackson Pastore 
Chavez Javits Payne 
Church Jenner Potter 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Cotton Johnston, S.C. Revercomb 
Curtis Kefauver Robertson 
Dirksen Kennedy Russell 
Douglas Kerr Saltonstall 
Dworshak Enowland Schoeppel 


June 11. 
Scott Stennis -~ Wiley 
Smathers Symington Williams 
Smith, Maine ‘Talmadge Yarborough 
Smith, N. J. Thurmond 
Sparkman Thye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] for himself and 
other Senators to the committee amend- 
ment on page 7, line 21. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEety] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEEty] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are absent 
because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Beall Jackson McNamara 
Bible Javits Monroney 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Morse 
Case, N. J, Kefauver Morton 
Church Kennedy Murray 
Cooper Kuchel Neuberger 
Douglas Long Payne 
Hennings Magnuson Symington 
Humphrey Mansfield Yarborough 

NAYS—57 \ 
Aiken Ervin O'Mahoney 
Allott Flanders Pastore 
Anderson Frear Potter 
Barrett Goldwater Purtell 
Bennett Gore Revercomb 
Bricker Green Robertson 
Bush Hayden Russell 
Butler Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Byrd Hill Schoeppel 
Capehart Holland Smathers 
Carlson Ives Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Cotton Kerr Stennis 
Curtis Knowland Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Thye 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Ellender Mundt Williams 

NOT VOTING—11 

Bridges Langer Scott 
Clark Malone Watkins 
Fulbright McClellan Young 
Hruska Neely 


So Mr. MorsE’s amendment to the 


committee amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 7, line 21. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to explain very briefly the parlia- 
mentary situation, on the basis of which 
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I shall make a parliamentary request. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], as I stated previously, has been 
called from the floor on a matter that 
requires his absence from the floor of 
the Senate. 

I desire to have the Senate consider 
an amendment on page 4, line 3, of the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

We have already adopted that amend- 
ment in the consideration of the bill. I 
have taken up the matter with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and he is per- 
fectly willing that the vote whereby the 
amendment was agreed to be reconsid- 
ered, and that action be taken on the 
Clark amendment, on which there will 
be no yea and nay vote. 

Therefore, I move to reconsider the 
vote whereby the Senate adopted the 
committee amendment on page 4, line 3. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder 
whether the Senator could indicate to 
the Senate what the amendment to the 
amendment would do. 

Mr. MORSE. The amendment would 
change the figure $369,770 to $387,400. 
It involves $8,430 for the Office of Urban 
Renewal and $9,200 for the Planning Ad- 
visory Council. The Senator from Rhode 
Island and I intend to make a brief legis- 
lative record on this matter, and pos- 
sibly enter into an understanding, if the 
consent of the Senate is given to recon- 
sider the vote on the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to reconsideration for the purpose 
of permitting an explanation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. YAR- © : 
the explanation of the plan—— 


BOROUGH in the chair). Will the Senator 
from Oregon withhold his request until 
the vote has been taken on the com- 
mittee amendment on page 7, line 21, 
which is to strike out “$37,160,000”: and 
to insert in lieu thereof “$37,246,050”? 

Mr. MORSE. I withhold my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 7, line 21. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORSE. The justification for 
the amendment I propose is to be found 
on page 37 of the hearings. It reads: 

This amount is requested to carry out a 
program to stimulate further, and to co- 
ordinate the already awakened interest of 
individuals and organized neighborhood 
groups in activities for combating neighbor- 
hood blight, and for clearing up existing 
slum areas by rehabilitation, conservation, 
cleanup and maintenance; linking these ac- 
tivities with governmental work in order to 
obtain the maximum advantage of such com- 
bined efforts to prevent further deterioration 
of areas of the city. 


The amount requested for that ac- 
tivity is $8,430. 

The amount requested for the Plan- 
ning Advisory Council is $13,600. The 
statement which appears on page 37 of 
the hearings reads: 

This amount is requested to provide a 


working staff for the Commissioners’ Plan- 
ning Advisory Council. 


I now yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 
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Mr. PASTORE. The Senate went 
along with the House in deleting from 
the appropriation bill the item for the 
additional employee for the urban re- 
newal activity. The request was for 1 
additional member for a 5-member staff. 
As I understand, the purpose was to en- 
gage an employee who would promote, 
with civic groups through the mailing of 
written paraphernalia, an interest in the 
removal of blight and in urban renewal 
activity. 

In view of the interest being demon- 
strated by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I am perfectly willing to 
take the amendment to conference to see 
what can be agreed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon to reconsider the vote by 
which the committee amendment on 
page 4, line 3, was agreed to? ‘The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I now offer my amend- 
ment, on page 4, line 3, to strike out 
“$369,770,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$387,400.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
to the committee amendment on page 
4, line 3. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I told the 
Senator from Rhode Island, earlier, that 
I believe in compromising. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I notice, in reading 


Mr. MORSE. We are going to reduce 
the amount. The plan is included in the 
amendment. I was about to say that it 
will be necessary to modify the amend- 
ment. \ 

I told the Senator from Rhode Island 
earlier in the debate today that I recog- 
nize, in the matter of disagreements on 
appropriation bills, that it is sometimes 
necessary to engage in the procedure of 
compromise. Iam very happy to accept 
acompromise. I would prefer the larger 
amount, but it will be necessary to modify 
the figure in the amendment, so as to add 
only $8,430 to the committee figure on 
line 3, page 4. Add $8,430 to the $369,- 
770, and take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out ‘“$362,- 
500” and insert in lieu thereof “$387,400.” 

Mr. MORSE. No; that is not correct. 
I said I wished to modify the amend- 
ment by adding to the figure “$369,770” 
“$8,430,” which makes a total of $378,200, 
to cover the Office of Urban Renewal. 

Mr. PASTORE. That would make the 
total $378,200. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon to the committee 
amendment is agreed to. 

Without objection, the committee 
amendment as amended is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
my last amendment, again offering it on 
behalf of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], for myself, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr: BEALL]. 
I ask that the amendment be read: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
line 18, it is proposed to strike out 
“$1,840,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,885,700.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in expla- 
nation of the amendment, I read from 
page 157 of the committee hearings: 

The cuts in funds made by the House on 
this vital link in the housing and slum pre- 
vention program will have the efiect of de- 
laying effective enforcement of the apart- 
ment house chapter after its adoption by 
the Commissioners. Such enforcement effort, 
as could be devoted to the apartment house 
inspection, over and above that of one new 
inspector allowed. by the House, would nec- 
essarily be diverted from the area enforce- 
ment or block and complaint work. This is 
a very undesirable alternative in that it 
would critically reduce, if not practically 
eliminate, Housing Code enforcement in all 
but the licensed multiple housing categories. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am willing to take 
this amendment to conference. The 
background and history of the matter is 
as follows: The amount as presented in 
the budget estimate to the House was 
rejected by the House, primarily for the 
reason that the code had not been com- 
pleted. It was expected by the Commis- 
sioners that the code would be in opera- 
tion by July 1 of this year. But at the 
time the District officials appeared be- 
fore the House committee, it was uncer- 
tain whether that mark could be 
reached. 

Since then, we have been notified that 
the code has been completed, and there 
is every prospect that the additional per- 
sonnel can be profitably employed, 
Ten additional inspectors would be re- 
quired, together with the related expense 
for the enforcement of the apartment 
house chapter of the housing regulations. 

I am perfectly willing to take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is completely correct when 
he says that the reason why the House 
rejected the request was that the hous- 
ing code had not been completed by the 
District government. It has now been 
completed. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of it be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[G. F. 47-2328, Order No. 57-1023] 
GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1957. 
Subject: District of Columbia Housing Regu- 
lations, Amended. Department of Li- 
censes and Inspections. 

Ordered, That the District of Columbia 
Housing Regulations, 1955 edition, as amend- 
ed, are hereby further amended by adding 
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the following provisions to be designated as 
chapter 6: 


“CHAPTER 6, ARTICLE 610, SPECIAL LICENSING 
REGULATIONS RELATING TO APARTMENT AND 
APARTMENT HOUSES 


“Sec. 6101. Incorporation of chapters 1, 2, 
and 3 by reference 


“Chapters 1, 2, and 3 of these housing reg- 
ulations of the District of Columbia are in- 
corporated in this chapter 6 by reference and 
made a part hereof, and the provisions con- 
tained in said chapters 1, 2, and 3, together 
with the provisions contained in this chapter 
6, shall be applicable to premises used or held 
out for use as an apartment or apartment 
house: Provided, That whenever any provi- 
sion contained in this chapter 6 shall con- 
flict with or supersede a provision contained 
in chapters 1, 2, or 3, the provision contained 
in this chapter shall be applicable. 


“Src. 6102. Soope. 


“This chapter 6 of the housing regulations 
of the District of Columbia shall be appli- 
cable to every building or part thereof occu- 
pied or used or held out for use as an apart- 
ment or apartment house, whether tenant or 
owner occupied. 


“Src. 6103. License. 


“6103.1. No license to operate an apart- 
ment house business shall be issued to a per- 
son not a resident of the District of Colum- 
bia, unless such nonresident, as a condition 
of such license, maintains an office in the 
District of Columbia, appoints or employs 
and maintains an attorney-in-fact, general 
agent or manager who is a resident of the 
District of Columbia, or maintains an office 
in said District, and notifies the Superin- 
tendent of Licenses and Permits of such 
appointment or employment. Such licensee 
shall likewise notify the Superintendent 
of Licenses and Permits, within 5 busi- 
ness days, of any change in the appoint- 
ment or employment of such attorney-in- 
fact, general agent or manager. In all cases 
of a nonresident licensee, notice of any ac- 
tion to be taken with respect to the license 
issued to such licensee may be served upon 
the attorney-in-fact, general agent or man- 
ager appointed or employed by such non- 
resident licensee. $ 

“6103.2. Upon certification to the Superin- 
tendent of Licenses and Permits by an office 
of the District of Columbia required to serve 
notices in connection with the operation of 
an apartment-house business, that a licensee, 
or the attorney-in-fact, general agent or man- 
ager of such licensee, cannot be found after 
reasonable search, proceedings against the 
licensee may be instituted by serving notice, 
in the manner prescribed in section 2701.5 
of these regulations, upon either the licensee 
or any person who has been designated by 
the licensee as his attorney-in-fact, general 
agent or manager, and whose designation has 
not been rescinded by such licensee in a 
written notice of recission sent to the Super- 
intendent of Licenses and Permits. $ 


“Src. 6104. Registration of tenants. 


“The license shall establish and maintain, 
within 5 business days after the opening of 
said business, a book, books, record or rec- 
ords in which shall be written in English 
the name of each tenant of every apartment 
in the apartment house together with the 
number of the apartment in which such 
tenant is residing. ‘The said book, books, 
record or records shall be kept current and 
in good repair at all times within the District 
of Columbia, and shall be open for inspection 
by the departments of the government of 
the District of Columbia responsible for en- 
forcement of District of Columbia laws and 
regulations. 


“Src. 6105. Posting of information regarding 
building management. 


“The licensee shall provide information 
regarding the building management in a no- 
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tice framed under clear glass or plastic and 
shall post such notice or cause the same ta 
be posted in a conspicuous place in the apart- 
ment building to which such notice applies. 
The notice shall contain the name, address, 
and telephone number of a responsible rep- 
resentative of the building management who 
may be reached in the event of complaints 
or emergency situations. ‘The notice shall 
also contain information regarding the man- 
ner in which such representative or his alter- 
nate may be reached after normal working 
hours and on Sundays and holidays. 
“Src. 6106. Designation of apartments. 

“Each apartment entrance door shall be 
distinctively numbered or lettered and all 

other rooms in the apartment buildings, 
other than rooms in individual apartments, 
shall be distinctively identified.” 

By order of the Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 

ANN GHORNETT, 
Secretary to the Board. 


Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the coop- 
eration of the chairman of the com- 
mittee in agreeing to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], for 
himself and other Senators, is agreed to. 

Without objection the committee 
amendment, as amended, is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment of the SEP and 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered 6 be 
engrossed, and the bill to -be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

_ The legislative clerk called the roll; 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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The tegislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] are 
absent on official business. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate on official 
business, 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senators from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HaypEn], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
iMr. Younc] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinvces], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr, Lancer], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are absent 
because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr, Hruska] and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 1, as follows: 


Aiken Frear Morse 
Allott Goldwater Morton 
Anderson Gore Mundt 
Barrett Green Murray 
Beall Hennings ` Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper -O’Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Byrd Jackson .Revercomb 
Capehart Javits Robertson 
Carison Jenner Russell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. ©. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smathers 
Church Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cooper Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Curtis Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen Long Symington 
Douglas Magnuson Talmadge 
Dworshak Mansfeld Thurmond 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Thye 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Ervin McNamara Williams 
Flanders Monroney Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Scott in the chair). 
present, 

House bill 6500, the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, has been read the 
third time. The question now is, Shall 
the bill pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have previously been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll, 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 


YEAS—83 

Aiken Frear Morton 
Allott Goldwater Mundt 
Anderson Gore Murray 
Barrett Green Neuberger 
Beall Hennings O’Mahoney 
Bennett Hickenlocper Pastore 
Bible Hill Payne 
Bricker Holland Potter 

ush Humphrey Purtell 

utler Ives Revertomb 
Byrd Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Javits Russell 
Carlson Jenner Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S.C. Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Talmadge 
Douglas Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Mansfield Thye . 
Eastland Martin, Iowa. Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Wiliams 
Ervin McNamara Yarborough 
Flanders Monroney 

NAYS—1 
Morse 
NOT VOTING—11 

Bridges Hruska ` Neely 
Clark Langer Watkins 
Fulbright Malone Young 
Hayden McClellan 


So the bill (H. R. 6500) was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I mòve 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. FREAR, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
Ives, and Mr. Bratt conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 
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RETURN TO THE FLOOR OF 
SENATOR PAYNE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate has heard the response 
to the call of the roll by one of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues, the junior Senator 
from Maine, and welcomes his return to 
the Senate. His colleagues are happy to 
see him back from his absence which 
was forced by illness. It is gratifying 
to see him return, looking so much like 
himself. This could not be if he had not 
exerted every effort to get well. 

We who have seen the junior Senator 
from Maine in his faithful and constant 
attendance in the Senate since he first 
joined it in 1953 knew that he would do 
this very thing; knew that he would rec- 
ognize the value of obeying his doctor 
and his wife in his effort to recover. 

Mr. President, the Senate, I am sure, 
joins me in welcoming the junior Senator 
from Maine back, with the hope that it 
will not be long before he will be back in 
his Senate seat all the time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
in the remarks she has made regarding 
the return of the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne]. There is certainly 
no more valued Member of this body 
than the distinguished junior Senator 
from Maine, who has been absent þe- 
cause of illness, and I know that all 
Senators on both sides of the aisle were 
very much pleased and relieved to see 
him back in the Chamber again, for 
during the years he has been a Member 
of the Senate, he has made a valuable 
contribution to the Senate’s legislative 
work and to the great decisions which 
this body must make. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT REDUCTION ACT 
OF 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Senate 
Finance Committee had a most construc- 
tive and interesting session this morn- 
ing in the consideration of S. 1738, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The purpose of this bill is to bring 
about reductions in the public debt and 
the legal ceiling on the authority of the 
Federal Government to borrow. 

The Senator from Massachusetts made 
a very able presentation, as did the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT]. 

As there is much valuable informa- 
tion contained in their remarks as to 
our fiscal situation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two presentations before 
the Finance Commitiee be printed in the 
body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE PUBLIC DEBT REDUCTION AcT oF 1957 
(Statement by Senator LEVERETT SALTON- 

STALL, Of Massachusetts, before Senate 

Finance Committee, hearings on S. 1738, 

June 11, 1957) 

I very much appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before your committee and pre- 
sent to you my thoughts in connection with 
the Public Debt Reduction Act of 1957, S. 
1738. I am very pleased that your commit- 
tee has decided to consider this bill; I think 
that discussion of the enormous problems 
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termath of deficit finance. 
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of managing the Federal debt and indeed 
of congressional responsibility for such man- 
agement is certainly welcome and may help 
us to produce useful ideas in this important 
and complicated field. There are undoubt- 
edly many improvements which the com- 
mittee may wish to add to the bill, and I 
will certainly welcome any discussion of 
these. 

Problems of Federal debt management 
and of using the national debt as an instru- 
ment of sound economic policy are probably 
as pressing today as ever before in our his- 
tory. Five times during the history of our 
Nation the expenditures of war have created 
heavy public debts. Each time many in- 
formed people felt that our debts were so 
large we could never recover from them. 
Following four of these wars these predic- 
tions were proved wrong; our Nation re- 
stored its credit and reduced or eliminated 
the debts it had incurred. We are now car- 
rying the burden of the largest debt of our 
history caused by the Second World War. 
In the 11 years following the war, we have 
not as yet devised a systematic and orderly 
system of debt reduction. It is directed to 
this problem that I have drafted this bill 
and invited the attention and thoughtful 
consideration of my colleagues here in the 
Congress. 

In our discussions of the problems of re- 
ducing the national debt we must recognize 
in the first instance the lessons of history. 
Following each of the five debt-producing 
wars which I have mentioned a moment ago, 
we have had a serious inflation of commodity 
prices. It has become a well recognized po- 
litical and economic maxim that the pain- 
ful experience of inflation and the painful 
experience of the deflation which inevitably 
follows each inflation is an unfortunate af- 
It is equally well 
recognized that the sooner these problems 
are met and positive steps taken to restore 
governmental credit, the less hazardous is 
the aftermath of war. 

In 1790, public debt was $72.4 million, or 
$19 per capita. Through the efforts of Alex- 
ander Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury 
the Government indebtedness was gradually 
reduced. It rose again following the War of 
1812. Following the Civil War the debt was 
$2.6 billion or slightly over 50 percent of our 
national income. In the years following the 
Civil War the debt was reduced by almost 
two-thirds. After the First World War our 
debt was appreciably reduced by sinking fund 
legislation. Coincident with the evolution 
of a war finance philosophy throughout our 
history has been the development of a char- 
acteristically American tradition, that is the 
paying off of the debts we incur. Not only 
is such a philosophy consistent with a free 
democratic government, but it has paid divi- 
dends in the strength which it has given to 
us—confidence in our credit and steadily in- 
creasing national wealth. Fiscal integrity— 
whether individual or national—has been a 
symbol of good, typically American common- 
sense. 

Early in 1946 the Committee on Public 
Debt Policy, which I shall speak more about 
later, was formed under the auspices of the 
Falk Foundation. In one of their first re- 
ports that best summed up the lessons of 
history about national debt, the Committee 
pointed to the necessity for financing wars 
and of inflation and deflation following these 
wars. They pointed to the tremendous dan- 
gers of the inflationary forces created by 
World War II and of the unprecedented na- 
tional debt. They pointed to the serious eco- 
nomic implications of billions of dollars an- 
nually expended for debt interest and serv- 
ice. They spoke of the “national tradition” 
to “pay down our war debts promptly” and 


-they said very aptly, “throughout our his- 


tory, the greatest obstacles to national 
strength and the most acute dangers of fiscal 
collapse have been weak financial policies, 
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but never inadequate or failing resources. 
During the 157 years from 1792 through 1948, 
we have had 95 years of net surplus in our 
national budget and. 62 years of net deficit. 
That record is good enough to encourage us— 
and poor enough to put us on guard.” 

To bring this record up to date since 1948, 
we have had 6 deficit years and 3 years of 
budget surpluses (including fiscal year 1957). 

As we reflect on the problems of our Na- 
tion’s debt, it is well to remember the great 
wisdom of the words of George Washington in 
his Farewell Address September of 1796: 

“As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible; avoiding occasions of ex- 
pense by cultivating peace, but remembering 
also that timely disbursements to prepare for 
danger frequently prevent much greater dis- 
bursements to repel it; avoiding likewise the 
accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions in time of peace to discharge the debts 
which unavoidable wars may have occa- 
sioned, not ungenerously throwing upon pos- 
terity the burdens which we ourselves ought 
to bear.” 

Economists generally regard the relation- 
ship of the debt to our national income as 
the best indicator of the debt’s burden on 
our economy. Our national debt today rep- 
resents 82 percent of our national income. 
Today we realize, as we perhaps could not 
foresee a few years ago, that our role of lead- 
ership in world affairs and in times of criti- 
cal and uncertain peace have made greater 
demands upon our economic resources than 
during any comparable peacetime period in 
our history. In my judgment it is more nec- 
essary than ever to be coldly calculating 
about our ability to sustain our debt and 
to maintain vigorous national credit and fi- 
nancial resources. 

Before discussing the purposes of the leg- 
islation which I have proposed I should like 
for a few moments to describe the bill and 
its operation. 

S. 1738 proposes to make use of a very 
simple device to effect by legislation a syste- 
matic and orderly process for reducing the 
national debt and controlling the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government. The bill 
amends the Second Liberty Bond Act which 
has established a maximum ceiling on the 
size of the national debt. The debt limit 
which now is established at $275 billion 
merely provides that the debts of the United 
States, regardless of appropriations or ex- 
penditures, can, at no time, exceed the ceil- 
ing. Reduced to simplest terms, S. 1738 
merely says that each year automatically 
this ceiling, which has been in recent years 
such an effective brake on Federal expendi- 
tures, will be gradually lowered. In each 
year a smail percentage of the preceding 
year’s Federal net revenue is subtracted from 
the maximum debt ceiling. In other words, 
the amount of money established as a maxi- 
mum which at any one time can be out- 
standing in debt obligations is gradually 
diminished in each year by a percentage of 
Federal receipts. 

Once enacted, in the first year of opera= 
tion the bill proposes that the ceiling on 
the national debt be lowered by 2 percent 
of the net tax revenue of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending 12 months prior 
to the first scheduled debt reduction. Ac- 
cording to the dates now provided in the 
bill, this means that at the beginning of the 
following fiscal year an amount equal to 3 
percent of the net revenue for fiscal year 
1958 is used and so on until July 1, 1961, 
and each year thereafter when an amount 
equivalent to 5 percent of the net revenue 
of the United States for the fiscal year pre- 
ceding will be set aside for the automatic 
reduction of the ceiling on the national 
debt. These figures have been selected þe- 
cause they are gradual and moderate; yet 
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if adopted would be effective in achieving 
the aims and purposes of the bill. The fig- 
ures are moderate in that existing programs 
need not be disrupted. The figures, I þe- 
lieve, are realistic because they can be ap- 
plied within the present framework of Fed- 
eral revenue and the reductions which they 
would cause would not, in my judgment, be 
in any way disruptive of our great pros- 
perity or weaken our national defense. I 
believe that these percentages would pro- 
duce the control over our expenditure levels 
which the bill seeks while at the same time 
gradually reducing the size of our debt. I 
certainly hope to have the advice and coun- 
sel of this learned committee upon the 
proper percentage levels for the reduction 
proposed. 

In summary, these provisions of S. 1738 
operate as a control on the national debt 
ceiling and not an actual reduction of the 
debt itself. Should the bill be enacted, a 
fixed sum, depending on the relation of the 
actual debt to the ceiling, would have to be 
appropriated automatically, much as debt 
interest is automatically appropriated now, 
to keep the outstanding obligations within 
the reduced statutory ceiling. A proposed 
change to this bill would require such an 
item to be included in the budget. 

In principle, this proposal utilizes the ceil- 
ing on the national debt as a brake on 
Federal spending. This same device has 
been very effectively employed by this com- 
mittee in recent years to prevent further 
increases in our debt and to control the 
level of national spending. The bill alters 
the status quo very little. At the present 
time, the actual public debt is very close to 
the prescribed debt ceiling. A deficit budget 
at the present time would mean that author- 
ized expenditures could not be fulfilled with- 
out exceeding the statutory ceiling. The 
existing requirement is that the Treasury 
Department incur no further debts in excess 
of the ceiling. This bill merely adds the 
requirement that the debts we have already 
incurred be reduced very gradually to stay 
within a ceiling prescribed by Congress. 

Gradually decreasing ceilings would im- 
pliedly require surplus budgets by requiring 
that expenditures be kept a fixed percentage 
below revenues. At the present time we have 
mandatory expenditure in each budget—in- 
terest on the public debt. This is the largest 
single item in the budget, approximately 
$7% billion. I know of no valid reason, 
should Congress determine that national pol- 
icy dictate a reduction in the debt, why an 
additional fixed charge for debt retirement 
along with debt service should not be re- 
quired. The bill, in other words, is no more 
of a restriction upon the ability of the Fed- 
eral Government to meet its obligations and 
commitments than is the current rigid debt 
ceiling. 

In summary, the essence of this bill and the 
only way in which it can be truly distin- 
guished from our existing fiscal debt control 
is that this bill imposes the necessity for 
budgetary surpluses to stay within a grad- 
ually declining debt ceiling. 

Three suspension provisions have been 
written into this bill. One of these is for 
use in time of war when we realize a neces- 
sity for deficit spending to maintain our se- 
curity. Section 3, D (1) and (2), describe 
the conditions under which the bill would 
be suspended in time of war. A second pro- 
vision now states that the President may 
recommend the suspension of this bill be- 
cause of economic conditions existing or 
threatening and if the Congress concurs by 
a concurrent resolution the automatic reduc- 
tion of the debt ceiling will be suspended for 
that fiscal year. I shall refer to this provision 
later in my discussion. A third provision of 
the bill merits explanation. The amount of 
reduction of the public debt ceiling which is 
effected by this bill each year will be reduced 
by an amount equal to the loss of revenue 
resulting from any tax reduction enacted by 
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Congress during that fiscal year if, and only 
if, Congress so provides. Congress may pro- 
vide for the suspension of the operation of 
this bill to the extent of the loss of revenue 
caused by tax reductions. The purpose of 
the third provision which has effect for two 
fiscal years (1 year following the tax reduc- 
tion) is to give greater flexibility to the pro- 
visions of this bill and to permit the tem- 
porary suspension of this bill in any years 
when the budgetary surplus referred to above 
is used for a tax reduction. By including 
such a provision, we do not foreclose the pos- 
sibilities of general tax reduction, but rather 
we encourage a general tax reduction since 
the lowering of the debt ceiling makes man- 
datory budget surpluses, to be used in the 
first instance for debt reduction or alterna- 
tively, if Congress desires, to permit a loss of 
tax receipts without creating a deficit budget. 
The purpose of this provision is not to dis- 
regard the intent and aim of reducing the na- 
tional debt; it is to create the flexibility 
which is necessary for any such far-reach- 
ing proposal to have lasting effectiveness. 
We simply say, in effect, that we will have 
budgetary surpluses and we will use these 
to reduce our national debt, but if Congress 
feels that our tax rate should be lowered in 
the national interest, this same device can be 
used as the means for achieving it. 

No legislative proposal can be successful 
which attempts to impose upon future Con- 
gresses the judgment of the Congress pass- 
ing the legislation. Should this bill be en- 
acted we would be providing merely the 
mechanism by which each succeeding Con- 
gress could exercise its own judgment. 

I asked the Comptroller General to pro- 
vide statistical material which I felt might 
be helpful to the committee in properly 
analyzing and interpreting the effects of this 
proposed legislation. Upon the conclusion 
of my remarks, I shall ask the Comptroller 
General’s representative to discuss very 
briefly for you the projected, predictable re- 
sults of this bill. Because I feel it helps 
orient our discussion in the first instance, 
I should like to mention one very revealing 
statistic. Had this bill been enacted in 1951, 
and assuming the bill’s operation was not 
suspended during the past 6 years, the pub- 
lic debt would not today be $275 billion; it 
would be $260.6 billion, and in these very few 
years we would have made a significant start 
toward the repayment of our public debt. 
The interest on the debt would not be $7.4 
billion but would be slightly under $7 bil- 
lion; in other words, almost one-half bil- 
lion dollars would be available for produc- 
tive expenditures, which is now used for 
debt service. I believe the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s representative will substantiate these 
figures. 

When I first began to discuss this idea in 
January, I solicited the comments and ad- 
vice of many economists and others with 
vast experience in the fiscal affairs of our 
Government. The response has been gen- 
erally very favorable and I have received 
many helpful and constructive criticisms, 
a few of which I feel it would be in order to 
mention briefly at this time. 

The most common objection to the en- 
actment of this legislation that I have been 
able to ascertain is that the bill is a strait- 
jacket type of proposal. My answer to 
this is simply that as discussed earlier the 
bill is extremely flexible. It merely lowers 
the ceiling annually on our debt which 
requires somewhat reduced expenditure 
rates, as related to Federal income, to stay 
within the ceiling. This I believe is no 
more inflexible than the existing debt ceil- 
ing. I recognize the problems which the bill 
presents in estimating Federal receipts so 
as to know the precise amount by which 
the ceiling is decreased each year. It is 
not necessary, however, to establish the re- 
duced ceiling figure until very shortly þe- 
fore the close of each fiscal year, at which 
time it is my understanding that the Treas- 
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ury can predict with great accuracy the level 
of Federal receipts to which the percentage 
of reduction is to be applied. One criticism 
which I have heard is perhaps valid at the 
present time, but I hope will soon be over- 
come by other changes which have been pro- 
posed in our appropriations system. In or- 
der for this bill to operate properly, certain 
information may be necessary which is not 
now readily available. A greater relation- 
ship between appropriations and expendi- 
tures is necessary. S. 434, commonly known 
as the accrued expenditures bill, would, in 
my opinion, provide the necessary informa- 
tion and control by which the provisions of 
this bill could operate. This bill would also 
virtually require the establishment of a 
single-budget-bill system which has been 
advocated by your distinguished chairman. 
Both of these bills would provide the mech- 
anism for informing both the administration 
and the Congress of the expenditure limits 
within which the bill I have introduced 
would operate. If S. 1738 were enacted, a 
single-budget bill would follow as a nat- 
ural consequences as would greater atten- 
tion to the expenditure levels of the Gov- 
ernment. 

A constitutional amendment requiring in 
each year balanced budgets is of course the 
most effective means to prevent deficit fi- 
nancing. I am very interested in the com- 
mendable proposal which your distinguished 
chairman, among others, has made and 
which is embodied in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 386. Should such a constitutional 
amendment be offered, we would certainly be 
assured of much greater fiscal stability. I 
believe that the proposal in S. 1738 is a very 
appropriate legislative companion to-such a 
constitutional amendment. 

The purposes behind this proposed legis- 
lation are properly oriented by reference to 
the nature of the debt which was very well 
expressed by your distinguished chairman 
in a recent address before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce: 

“Terrible debt is another evil resulting 
from the fiscal record the past 25 years. The 
direct debt of the Federal Government has 


.increased from $16 billion in 1932 to the 


present debt of $275 billion. That is 1,600 
percent. Interest in 1932 cost taxpayers 
$599 million. Now it is $7 billion yearly, or 
10 percent of Federal revenue. Higher costs 
are in prospect, interest rates on Federal 
bonds have been increased. If all the Fed- 
eral debt were refinanced on the basis of the 
higher rate now being paid, interest costs 
would increase to approximately $9 billion. 

“Public debt is not like private debt. If 
private debt is not paid off, it can be ended 
by bankruptcy, hurting relatively few peo- 
ple. But if the public debt is not paid off 
with taxes, the end is disastrous inflation 
or repudiation. Either would destroy our 
form of government. 

“In addition to the $275 billion direct Fed- 
eral debt, the Federal Government has ac- 
cumulated contingent liabilities of at least 
$250 billions. These are obligations the Fed- 
eral Government has guaranteed and in- 
sured, such as $40 billion in Federal housing 
programs. 

“The direct Federal debt is equivalent to 
the full assessed value of all the land, all the 
buildings, machinery, livestock and every- 
thing of tangible value in the United States.” 

As we analyze the public debt, its implica- 
tions and its economic gravity, we realize 
the unique character of the debt financing 
capability of our own Federal Government. 
State constitutions and local charters are 
replete with limitations imposed on officials 
in incurring public debts. Forty State con- 
stitutions require either constitutional 
amendments or a public mandate to au- 


_thorize debts beyond certain specified limits. 


In the Federal Government our only means 
of control is a statutory ceiling on the pub- 
lic debt, the ceiling which this bill seeks to 
amend. The reasoning behind a limitation 
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upon the ability of a government to borrow 
money is best summed up by the late Prof. 
H. C. Adams in his well known treatise on 
public debts: 

“As self-government was secured through 
a struggle for mastery over the public purse, 
so must it be maintained through the exer- 
cise by the people of complete control over 
public expenditures * * * any method of 
procedure, therefore, by which a public 
servant can veil the true meaning of his acts, 
or which allows the Government to enter 
upon any great enterprise without bringing 
the fact fairly to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic, must work against the realization of the 
constitutional idea. This is exactly the 
state of affairs introduced by a free use of 
public credit. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, popular attention cannot be drawn 
to public acts, except they touch the pocket 
of the voters through an increase of taxes; 
and it follows that a government whose ex- 
penditures are met by resort to loans may, 
for a time, administer affairs independently 
of those who must finally settle the account.” 

Few governments relate expenditures to 
revenues in as limited a degree as we do in 
the Federal Government. This was very 
ably pointed out by a joint committee of the 
Congress in 1946 convened to recommend im- 
provements in operations to enable Congress 
to better meet its constitutidnal responsi- 
bilities. We need only look to the British 
system of fiscal control for an excellent illus- 
tration. Under the English system, no ex- 
penditure measure can be enacted without 
a corresponding revenue provision. I hope 
that the bill which I have introduced will 
be a means by which Congress can exercise 
a more responsible political control over its 
greatest constitutional power—the power to 
tax and to spend. 

I have described the purposes of this bill 
as fivefold: 

First, to reduce the enormous national debt 
which computed on a per capita basis is 
$1,613.38. 

The second is to reduce the amount of 
money which must annually be appropriated 
for the payment of interest. 

The third is to combat the ever-present 
dangers of inflation which are as grave today 
as they have been in recent years. 

The fourth objective is to rebuild eco- 
nomic reserves and to promote greater finan- 
cial stability so that our country may have 
the economic means to battle the true dan- 
gers of Communist military and economic 
aggression. 

Finally, the bill is designed to provide a 
means for controlling the expenditure levels 
of the Federal Government while surpluses 
are being accumulated for debt reduction 
and/or tax reduction. 

My discussion earlier touched upon the 
necessity for debt reduction. Certainly our 
Government has no more vigorous and ef- 
fective advocates of fiscal integrity and debt 
reduction than the esteemed chairman and 
distinguished members of this committee. 
Many other thoughtful persons and groups 
have urged upon us the necessity for such 
debt reduction. In 1953 the Committee on 
the Federal Debt printed its recommenda- 
tions in a book published by Prof. Charles 
Abbot of Harvard. The committee had 
been established as a 20th century fund 
study. The committee was chairmaned by 
Arthur Upgren, professor of economics at the 
University of Minnesota. The analysis made 
by Professor Abbot is a very comprehensive 
examination of the economic effects of our 
national debt. Among the committee’s con- 
clusions was a very positive recommendation 
for reduction of the national debt: 

“Must the debt remain outstanding in such 
large amounts? Would it not be better to 
keep our National Government, on which our 
safety as a people depends, unencumbered 
so that it may be able to borrow again in 
large amounts with great ease at any emer- 
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gency? Even though the committee recog- 
nizes the impossibility of complete debt re- 
tirement within generations, it does argue 
for whittling down the debt whenever pos- 
sible. 

“This committee proposes that a program 
be developed for the retirement of the Gov- 
ernment debt. Such a program must be 
fiexible, and the committee recognizes that 
it must be improvised to mesh with the 
economic conditions of the times. Never- 
theless, a fairly specific objective or formula 
is needed if consistent progress is to be made 
toward the goal of retirement. * * * 

“The committee maintains that any debt, 
public or private, is a drag on the economy 
unless it increases the productive abilities 
of the Nation. A productive asset is the 
source of new goods and new income that 
flow out to the community. The income 
generated by the productive asset pays in- 
terest charges and amortizes the principal of 
the debt. Contrariwise, a debt arising from 
a nonproductive expenditure can be serviced 
as to interest charges and repayments only 
by garnering and diverting income from some 
productive resource elsewhere.” 

A few years ago a committee on public 
debt policy was established as I mentioned 
earlier by the Falk Foundation. The chair- 
man of the distinguished committee was our 
present Under Secretary of the Treasury, W. 
Randolph Burgess. The committee included 
such familiar names as Sherwin Badger, 
Marion Folsom, H. B. Wells, George W. Smith, 
Charles Abbot, to name just a few. The 
reports of the committee contained very 
powerful conclusions of the necessity for 
debt reduction: 

“It is therefore plain that the American 
people should be seriously concerned about 
their Nation’s debt. The problem is how to 
make that concern effective, how we can live 
safely with this gigantic obligation, with a 
minimum of hardship and the least drain on 
the vitality of our economy. We must be 
realistic enough to face our fears, size up our 
dangers, and decide what can be done to 
avert them. 

“And so, sudden catastrophe is not the 
real danger surrounding our national debt. 
The biggest perils are more subtle, and they 
are four: (1) The dilution of the dollar; (2) 
the risk of boom and bust, (3) the smother- 
ing of enterprise, (4) the loss of human free- 
doms, 

“To avert the four dangers just discussed, 
this country must have a clear-cut policy for 
debt management. The program should 
have two objects, either of which is useless 
unless the other is realized. One is expert 
handling of the financial phases of the debt; 
the other is nourishment of a dynamic, 
stable national economy. Even if we are 
technically perfect in handling the debt, the 
achievement is futile unless the country is 
financially strong, with a national income 
capable of the burden of debt service.” 

“Political pressure for spending and tax 
reduction is so great that much can be said 
for setting up a fixed statutory requirement 
for debt retirement. As pointed out in chap- 
ter 2, the amount of debt retirement should 
be related to the prosperity of the country, 
and in a good year we ought to retire more 
debt than ina bad one. Heavy retirement of 
debt in prosperous times would be a check 
to overexpansion and inflationary tendencies. 
Contrariwise, a smaller retirement, or even a 
temporary suspension of retirement, in times 
of adversity would relieve some of the burden 
of taxation and would help the processes of 
recovery. 

“Under any standards we ought to make 
a good beginning at debt retirement in times 
of boom prosperity.” 

An audit report to the Congress of July 
1956 by the Comptroller General recom- 
mended a review by Congress to consider 
“the desirability of revising the machinery 
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for debt retirement on a more realistic ba- 
sis.” 1 

. The Tax Foundation has made several 
very enlightening studies of the problems of 
debt retirement and among its distinguished 
board are some of our Nation’s leading ex- 
perts in this field: 

“There is evidence that there is more un- 
derstanding and concern among citizens over 
our Federal debt trends. * * * 

“They know that individual integrity is 
the cornerstone of individual credit. They 
are firm in their belief that national integ- 
rity is likewise basic. Citizens unquestion- 
ably support the need for a reappraisal of 
our debt policy and the adoption of definite 
plans for debt retirement. 

“The time has arrived when a definite 
though flexible debt-retirement policy should 
be devised and followed. But it may be a 
will-o’-the-wisp if not related to expendi- 
ture control.” 

These citations represent but a few of the 
many learned studies and recommendations 
which have been made in recent years. By 
far the best statement which has yet been 
Offered was made by our President just a 
year ago when he said: 

“By no means do I believe they should cut 
taxes until we have made some little start 
on reducing the enormous national debt. 
There is such a thing as fiscal integrity; I 
don’t care whether it is an individual or a 
nation.” 

And again in his economic report to the 
Congress: 

“In times like these we should bend our 
thoughts to the desirability of debt reduc- 
tion. Once a budgetary surplus comes defi- 
nitely into sight and economic conditions 
continue to be favorable, we should begin 
reducing our huge public debt. Such an act 
of fiscal integrity would signify with un- 
mistakable clarity that our democracy is ca- 
pable of self-discipline. It would add to the 
confidence that people need to have in the 
Government, if they are to plan boldly for 
their own and their children’s economic fu- 
ture.” 

These are wise words. 

I am confident that this proposal would, 
if enacted, help to control the level of Fed- 
eral expenditures. Until we begin to make 
a concerted and self-disciplined effort to 
reduce systematically Federal expenses, not 
only in this year’s budget, but in each suc- 
ceeding year’s budget, we are only creating 
an illusion for our people when we speak of 
tax reduction, economic stability, or reduced 
public indebtedness. 

Certainly the awareness on the part of the 
American people for economy and efficiency 
in the operations of their Government has 
never been more clearly demonstrated than 
in this session of Congress. I think we all 
realize the necessity for achieving in each 
year’s budget review the greatest degree of 
control possible over Federal spending. 
There have been many worthwhile proposals 
in this session to achieve this end. Here in 
the Senate, we have already passed legisla- 
tion for a special budget review committee. 
We are actively seeking passage of legislation 
for presenting budget estimates on an ac- 
crued expenditure basis. In this connection, 
and certainly very clearly related to these 
proposals, it would seem that we would also 
want to institute a legislative mechanism 
by which we could guarantee a relationship 
between expenditures and revenue in each 
year’s budget. To the extent that this pro- 
posal gives Congress greater control over the 
distribution of Federal revenue, I believe 
that it is particularly timely not only as a 
plan for debt reduction, but as a plan for 


1 Audit Report to the Congress of the 
United States—Review of use of cumulative 
sinking fund for retirement of public obli- 
gations fiscal years 1921 through 1955. 
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effective expenditure control. We have cer- 
tainly recognized both the dangers and the 
unpopularity of uncontrolled Federal spend- 
ing. 

Probably the most important criterion for 
fiscal policy in inflationary periods is a 
budgetary surplus and an expenditure con- 
trol. The public debt and budget deficits 
add tremendously to the strain on our eco- 
nomic resources when our economy is being 

ressured by a demand for goods and serv- 

ces. ‘These are economic facts which I need 
not discuss in detail; they have been ably 
demonstrated by the economists whom I 
have earlier cited. I do wish to emphasize, 
however, the necessity of directing our most 
thoughtful efforts to the very real dangers 
of inflation. Those of us who recall the ter- 
rible inflations in Europe following the First 
World War are keenly aware of the economic 
hazards and the potential disasters which 
these phenomena represent. To the extent 
that this proposal would control governmen- 
tal expenditures and would begin to reduce 
an enormous national debt, both of which 
are powerful inflationary forces, we would be 
taking a very significant step forward in the 
direction of protecting savings, preserving 
the value of the dollar, and guarding against 
the ultimate hazards of national bankruptcy. 

The one thing which our Nation must 
guard most carefully against is certainly well 
known to all of us in this room. The dan- 
gers of communism do not come exclusively 
from the possibilities of military or armed 
attack. 

I should also like to ask the committee 
then we are fully conscious of the real dan- 
gers which we face in an economic struggle 
with communism. For the security of our 
Nation, it is as necessary to be prepared with 
national economic stability as it is with 
intercontinental weapons.’ Economic stabil- 
ity assures us that we can maintain our high 
level of production, our high standard of 
living, and our present industrial potential. 
Our economy is presently as strong as it has 
ever been; we must keep it this way and 
strengthen it in every way possible. A policy 
which is designed to combat inflation is es- 
sential for the economic welfare of our coun- 
try, and, correspondingly, is a weapon in our 
hands against the economic penetration of 
communism and Marxism. 

If we were to be thrust into another major 
war in the immediate future, it goes without 
saying that we would need to expend great 
sums of money and undoubtedly to finance 
our military effort with a deficit budget. 
My concern is that there would be an ade- 
quate financial and productive reserve avail- 
able to fight such a war. One way to be 
sure that there will be is to begin now to 
reduce systematically the debt which we 
incurred in the last war. I am not an econ- 
omist, but it would certainly seem that 
there is some maximum to the debt which 
any nation can sustain. Keeping in mind 
our present high debt level, it is a matter 
of some concern as to how high we could 
increase this debt if we necessarily had to 
fight in another war. To reduce it now in 
times of prosperity and time of great na- 
tional productivity will help us to prepare 
a reserve for the possibility it again may be 
needed to protect the security of our Nation. 
Just as expending money for military pre- 
paredness is essential for national defense, 
so is conserving our economic resources 
essential to our national security. 

I trust that this discussion has acquainted 
you with the provisions of this bill. I trust 
further that we have been able to convey to 
you some of the motivations and purposes 
which caused me to offer this legislation. 
By no means do I contend that any single 
proposal is an answer to all of our fiscal 
problems. I do ask that this proposal be 
considered as I believe it has considerable 
merit, is timely and important. I am sure 
there are many changes and additions which 
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those of you who have great experience in 
this field can make to improve the bill. I 
believe that it is workable. 

The legislative counsel who drafted this 
bill for me has studied it again and has 
made a number of minor clerical revisions 
which I would very much appreciate your 
committee consider during your discussion 
on this bill. 

One objection which has been raised con- 
cerning the operations of S. 1788 may have 
considerable merit. It has been said with 
reference to subsection (e) (2) of section 21, 
which provides for the suspension of this 
bill when economic conditions threaten, 
that the invocation of this provision could 
have possible repercussions on the business 
and financial world inasmuch as such a 
recommendation by the President might in- 
dicate an approaching recession in business 
activity. In view of this objection, I should 
like to ask the committee to consider one 
deletion of the word “necessary” on line 3, 
of page 7 and in substitution thereof the 
inclusion of the word “desirable”; and on 
lines 4 and 5 of page 7 the deletion of the 
words “because of economic conditions ex- 
isting or threatening.” I think that such 
a change might also be helpful in view of 
the possible urgency of a war-preparedness 
period during which it would be necessary 
in the national interest to expend sums of 
money for national defense, probably with 
deficit financing. This provision thus 
amended would cover a wide range of situa- 
tions, not only economic but when military 
preparedness is essential in contemplation 
of open hostilities. 

I should also like to ask the committee 
to consider the inclusion of the addition of 
a section at the end of this bill which 
would amend the Budget and Accounting 
Act to provide that the President include 
in each year’s budget an item of a sufficient 
surplus of funds to cover the debt reduction 
or tax reduction which would be brought 
about by the reduced debt ceilings under 
the terms of the act. This additional pro- 
vision would insure that the budget sub- 
mitted by the Executive in each year would 
contain an item specifically reserved for debt 
reduction so that the needed surplus to 
effectively reduce the ceiling would be thus 
appropriated. 

I have put dates in the bill to give it sub- 
stance; naturally these dates should be 
made to conform with the schedule for the 
bill’s consideration. 

I should like at this time to ask the com- 
mittee’s consent to read a few statements 
in connection with this bill which I have 
received from persons whose business it is 
to consider fiscal policies and money mat- 
ters. I should also like the committee’s 
consent to insert in the REcorp a selection 
of editorials and commentaries which have 
been published about S. 1738. 


SYSTEMATIC REDUCTION OF PUBLIC DEBT, S. 
1738, SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


(Statement of Senator ALLOTT before the 
Senate Committee on Finance, June 11, 
1957) 


Mr. Chairman, everyone worries about the 
national debt. S. 1738 does something about 
it—something constructive in terms of re- 
ducing it. I want to state my unequivocal 
support of it. If I read my mail correctly, 
I have some solid backing in Colorado. 

My very distinguished colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts, in introducing this bill made 
very accurate observations in justification of 
this bill. He stated that controlled reduc- 
tion of the national debt is essential to (1) 
reduce the tremendous sum required annu- 
ally for payment of the interest charges, 
(2) to control Federal spending, (3) to pre- 
pare for tax relief, (4) to combat inflation, 
and (5) to make us stronger for the eco- 
nomic struggle in our fight to meet the 
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threat of communism. His analysis is -so 
obviously sound and complete that he leaves 
little to be said, but I want to add a few 
thoughts about the disaster which I believe 
lies at the end of the fiscal road we are now 
traveling. 

First I want to say that I am neither an 
economist nor an expert on public finance. 
And I do not know that Senator SALTON- 
STALL’S bill is the best one that can be de- 
vised to deal with this problem. It may well 
be that what is needed is a constitutional 
rather than a statutory limitation. It may 
also be that the timing and amount of debt 
reduction should be altered. I only know 
that the future of the Republic requires a 
realistic look at the alarming delinquency 
of present procedures for developing Congres- 
sional fiscal policy, with particular empha- 
sis on control of spending and reduction of 
debt. A 1955 report to Congress by the 
Comptroller General (Audit Report to the 
Congress of the United States, Review of Use 
of Cumulative Sinking Fund for retirement 
of Public Obligations, 1921-25) clearly states 
the need for revising the machinery for 
debt retirement on a more realistic basis. 
That report goes on to note that Federal 
debt policy has become increasingly impor- 
tant in the trend of Government spending, 
stability of the dollar’s purchasing power, 
and the general economic level. 

A recent independent committee study 
pointed to 4 real perils surrounding our na- 
tional debt: (1) The dilution of the dollar, 
(2) the risk of boom and bust, (3) the 
smothering of enterprise, and (4) the loss 
of human freedom. 

But our people have not needed a Govern- 
ment agency to point out the hazards of 
ignoring the $275 billion debt in hopes it 
would go away. They know it won’t. They 
know that interest payments on it account 
for about one-tenth of our budget expendi- 
tures. They know that individual integrity 
is the basis for individual credit and recog- 
nize that national fiscal integrity is just as 
important. 

Herbert Miller, who is an expert on these 
problems, stated the problem quite accurately 
when he said: 

“There is evidence that there is more un- 
derstanding and concern among citizens over 
our Federal debt trends than is reflected by 
Congressional action. This concern stems 
from a basic understanding of human nature 
born of intimate and close experience and 
observation. Most Americans know that hu- 
man needs and wants are practically un- 
limited while resources to satisfy them are 
relatively limited. When Government as- 
sumes a role of providing for those unlimited 
needs and wants, and competitive political 
ambitions contend in outbidding and out- 
promising each other to supply those wants, 
they know the aggregate of individual and 
group wants is likely to be more than avail- 
able resources can meet prudently. If the 
immediate cost of supplying such wants can 
be deferred and diffused by using debt to 
finance them, prudent citizens know that 
some harness is needed in the incurrence of 
debt and some definite retirement policy 
must invoke the fiscal discipline of paying 
our debts.” 

The debt which until recently had been . 
mounting steadily must be brought under ef- 
fective control. In 1914 the debt was less 
than $1 billion. In 1940 only $49 billion, and 
5 years later it had risen to $269 billion. 
With great effort it has been contained at 
about $275 billion and even reduced slightly 
during the past few years. This amount is 
far beyond what many economic thinkers 
consider our peril point, that is, the point 
where the public’s confidence in the Gov- 
ernment'‘s ability to pay its debts begins to 
deteriorate. So the problem really is one of 
national security. 

I think it is interesting to note that only 
five of these United States do not have con- 
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stitutional controls on deficit financing. In 
1954 the average per capita debt of those 
States which require constitutional amend- 
ments was $43. The average per capita debt 
for the 20 States which require a vote of the 
people was $49. In contrast, for those eight 
States which have no constitutional restric- 
tions or minor ones, the average per capita 
debt was $77. That there is a need for con~- 
trol of public debt is evidenced by the num- 
ber of States with such controls. And the 
effectiveness of such controls is nicely at- 
tested by the comparative debt figures men- 
tioned. 

The extraordinary thing is that there is no 
comparable constitutional control at the 
Federal level. Perhaps our Founding Fathers 
thought the operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were so circumscribed that this 
type control was unnecessary. But at this 
point, it appears obvious that some control 
is vital, and S. 1738 strikes me as an approach 
to the problem that will do the job, at least 
until someone suggests something better. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about the 
fact that we as individual Members of Con- 
gress do not really have an opportunity to 
shoulder the responsibility for our fiscal 
operation. In this regard I am very much 
interested in a proposal recently introduced 
by Senator WILEY and cosponsored by many 
of my colleagues, providing for a joint budget 
committee and a legislative budget. I make 
this point only to emphasize the obvious 
fact that S. 1738 does not solve, nor attempt 
to solve all our fiscal problems. And it is not 
clear how much progress we can make toward 
a really sound fiscal operation until expendi- 
ture control is effectuated. But we must take 
these problems one at a time, and I person- 
ally entertain no doubts that S. 1738 is es- 
sential legislation, and strongly urge its 
favorable consideration by this committee. 
We need fiscal procedures which make the 
incurrence of debt an issue in each fiscal 
year and relate that issue to expenditures and 
income. 

Without it our ship of state has too much 
sail and too little anchor. The time has 
arrived to adopt the flexible debt retirement 
policy devised by my good friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, with of course, such improve- 
ments as I feel certain this committee can 
develop. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 422, 
H. R. 7441, the agriculture appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title, for in- 
formation. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7441) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform the Senate 
that our present plan, when we complete 
action on the Agriculture appropriation 
bill, is to proceed to the consideration of 
the independent-offices appropriation 
bill. As all Senators know, we have a 
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convening hour set for tomorrow, 9:30 
a. m., and the Senate will remain in ses- 
sion late this evening, in order to get as 
far along as possible. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in the 
consideration of the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, that the bill as thus 
amended be considered as original text 
for the purpose of amendment, and that 
no points of order be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 


Under the heading “Department of Agri- 
culture—Title I—Regular Activities—Agri- 
cultural Research Service—Salaries and Ex- 
penses,” on page 3, line 1, after the word 
“or”, to strike out “3” and insert “5.” 

On page 3, line 6, after the word “stations”, 
strike out ‘$48,994,890” and insert “$58,- 
794,890”, and in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
“Provided, That not to exceed $25,000 shall 
be available for alterations of buildings, 
without regard to limitations prescribed 
herein” and insert in lieu thereof “Provided, 
That the limitations contained herein shall 
not apply to $1,955,000 for the construction 
of buildings or to replacement of buildings 
needed to carry out the act of April 24, 1948 
(23 U. S OTTIS 

On page 3, at the beginning of line 17, to 
strike out “$25,682,000” and insert 
“$26,082,000.” 

Under the subhead “State Experiment 
Stations,” on page 4, line 25, after the word 
“Agriculture,” to strike out “$29,003,708” 
and insert ‘$30,003,708,” and on page 5, 
line 8, after the word “all,” to strike out 
“$29,503,708” and insert “$30,503,708.” 

Under the subhead “Extension Service— 
Cooperative Extension Work, Payment and 
Expenses,” on page 6, line 11, after “(69 Stat. 
683-4) ,” strike out “$47,606,000” and insert 
“$49,370,000,” and in line 14, after the word 
“all,” to strike out “$49,101,000” and insert 


$50,865,000.” 
Under the subhead “Agricultural Market- 
ing Service—Marketing Research and 


Service,” on page 8, at the beginning of line 
8, to strike out “$14,041,700” and insert 
“$14,141,700.” 

On page 8, line 21, after the word “States,” 
to strike. out “$14,274,900” and insert 
“$14,324,900.” 

Under the subhead “Foreign Agricultural 
Service,” on page 10, line 2, after “(70 Stat. 
1034),” to strike out “$3,902,300” and insert 
“$4,052,300,” and, in line 7, after the word 
“basis,” to insert a colon and “Provided fur- 
ther, That provisions of the act of August 1, 
1956 (70 Stat. 890-892), and provisions of a 
similar nature in appropriation acts of the 
Department of State for the current and 
subsequent fiscal years which facilitate the 
work of the Foreign Service shall be appli- 
cable to funds available to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service.” 

Under the subhead “Office of the Secre- 
tary,” on page 15, at the beginning of line 14, 
to strike out “$2,640,660” and insert “$2,664,- 
060.” 

On page 16, after line 20, to strike out: 


“SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


“For necessary expenses to carry out soil 
and water conservation programs authorized 
in the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended (16 U. S. C. 590a- 
590q), the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, as amended (16 U. S. C. 
1001-1007), the. Flood Control Act, as 
amended and supplemented (33 U. S. C. 701- 
709), subtitles B and C of the Soil Bank 
Act (7 U. S. C. 1831-1837 and 1802-1814), 
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the acts of May 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719), 
October 14, 1940 (16 U, S. C. 590y-z-10), as 
amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 
(63 Stat. 277), and September 6, 1950 (7 
U. S. C. 1033-1039), $535 million, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That not 
to exceed $40 million shall be available for 
administrative expenses in carrying out sec- 
tions 7-17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act and subtitles B and 
C of the Soil Bank Act of which not less than 
$30 million may be transferred to the appro- 
priation account “Local administration, sec- 
tion 388, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938”; Provided further, That not to exceed 
$7,200,000 shall be transferred to and merged 
with the appropriation “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Agricultural Research Service, Re- 
search” for soil and water conservation 
research, of which $1,200,000 shall be avail- 
able for construction of buildings and for 
the acquisition of necessary land therefor, 
and not to exceed $20,000 for alterations of 
buildings, without regard to limitations 
prescribed in this Act: Provided further, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
pursuant to title 5, United States Code, 
section 565a, for the construction, alteration, 
and repair of buildings and improvements, 
but unless otherwise provided the cost of 
constructing any one building shall not 
exceed $10,000 and the cost of altering any 
one building during the fiscal year shall not 
exceed $3,750 or 3 per centum of the cost of 
the building, whichever is greater; not to 
exceed $150,000 for employment pursuant 
to the second sentence of section 706 (a) 
of the Organic Act of 1944 (5 U. S. C. 574), 
as amended by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); and for 
the temporary employment of qualified local 
engineers at per diem rates to perform the 
technical planning work: Provided further, 
That the unexpended balances of appro- 
priations heretofore made for “Watershed 
protection”, “Flood prevention”, and “Water 
conservation and utilization projects” shall 
be merged with this appropriation: Pro- 
vided further, That programs included here- 
under shall be subject to the following 
additional provisions: 

“Agricultural conservation program: This 
appropriation shall be available for adminis- 
trative expenses in connection with the 
formulation and administration of the 1958 
program of soil building and soil and water 
conservation practices under sections 7 to 
15, 16 (a) and 17 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended 
(amounting to $250 million, including ad- 
ministration, and no participant shall re- 
ceive more than $2,500, except where the 
participants from two or more farms or 
ranches join to carry out approved prac- 
tices designed to conserve or improve the 
agricultural resources of the community); 
and for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, 
lime, trees, or any other farming material, 
or any soil-terracing services and making 
grants thereof to agricultural producers to 
aid them in carrying out farming -practices 
approved by the Secretary under programs 
provided for herein. Not to exceed 5 per- 
cent of all the allocation for the 1958 
agricultural conservation program for any 
county may, on the recommendation of such 
county committee and approval of the State 
committee, be withheld and allotted to the 
Soil Conservation Service for services of its 
technicians in formulating and carrying out 
the agricultural conservation program in the 
participating counties, and shall not be util- 
ized by the Soil Conservation Service for 
any purpose other than technical and other 
assistance in such counties, and in addition, 
on the recommendation of such county com- 
mittee and approval of the State committee, 
not to exceed one percent may be made 
available to any other Federal, State, or local 
public agency for the same purpose and 
under the same conditions. 
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“Conservation reserve program: No part of 


this appropriation shall be used to enter 


into contracts with producers which to- 
gether with contracts already entered into 
would require payments to producers (in- 
cluding the cost of materials and services) 
in excess of $250 million in any calendar 
year, and for purposes of applying this limi- 
tation, practice payments shall be charge- 
able to the first year of the contract period. 

“Conservation operations, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service: This appropriation shall be 
available for preparation of conservation 
plans and establishment of measures to 
conserve soil and water (including farm ir- 
rigation and land drainage and such spe- 
cial measures as may be necessary to pre- 
vent floods and the siltation of reservoirs) ; 
operation of conservation nurseries; and 
classification and mapping of soils: Provided 
further, That in the State of Missouri, where 
the State has established a central State 
agency authorized to enter into agreements 
with the United States or any of its agen- 
cies on policies and general programs for 
the saving of its soil by the extension of 


Federal aid to any soil conservation dis-. 


trict in such State under sections 1 to 6 of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, the agreements made 
by or on behalf of the United States with 
any such soil conservation district shall have 
the prior approval of such central State 
agency before they shall become effective as 
to such district. 

“Flood prevention: No part of the funds eX- 
pended in accordance with the Flood Con- 
trol Act, as amended and supplemented, 
shall be used for the purchase of lands in 
the Yazoo and Little Tallahatchie water- 
sheds without specific approval of the county 
board of supervisors of the county in which 
such lands are situated.” 

On page 21, after line 3, to insert: 


“SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
“Conservation operations 


“For necessary expenses for carrying out 
the provisions of the act of April 27, 1935 
(16 U. S. C. 590a-590f), including prepara- 
tion of conservation plans and establish- 
ment of measures to conserve soil and water 
(including farm irrigation and land drain- 
age and such special measures as may be 
necessary to prevent floods and the silta- 
tion of reservoirs); operation of conserva- 
tion nurseries; classification and mapping 
of soils; dissemination of information; pur- 
chase and erection or alteration of perma- 
nent buildings; and operation and main-~ 
tenance of aircraft; $73,545,000: Provided, 
That the cost of any permanent building 
purchased, erected, or as improved, exclu- 
sive of the cost of constructing a water 
supply or sanitary system and connecting 
the same to any such building and with 
the exception of buildings acquired in con- 
junction with land being purchased for 
other purposes, shall not exceed $2,500, ex- 
cept for eight buildings to be constructed 
or improved at a cost not to exceed $15,000 
per building and except that alterations or 
improvements to other existing permanent 
buildings costing $2,500 or more may be 
made in any fiscal year in an amount not 
to exceed $500 per building: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of this appropriation 


shall be available for the construction of. 


any such building on land not owned by 
the Government: Provided further, That in 
the State of Missouri, where the State has 


established a central State agency author-- 


ized to enter into agreements with the 
United States or any of its agencies on pol- 
icies and. general programs for the saving of 
its soil by the extension of Federal aid to 
any soil conservation district in such State, 
the agreements made by or on behalf of 


the United States with any such soil con-= 


servation district shall have the prior ap- 
proval of such central State agency before 
they shall become effective-as to such. dis- 
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trict: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation may be expended for soil and 
water conservation operations under the. 
act of April 27, 1935 (16 U. S. C. 590a—590f), 
in demonstration projects: 
ther, That not to exceed $5,000 may be used 
for employment pursuant to the second 
sentence of section. 706 (a) of the Organic 
Act of 1944 (5 U. S. C. 574), as amended by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a): Provided further, That quali- 
fied local engineers may be temporarily em- 
ployed at per diem rates to perform the 
technical planning work of the service.” 
At the top of page 23, to insert: 


“WATERSHED PROTECTION * 


“For expenses necessary to conduct sur- 
veys, investigations, and research and to 
carry out preventive measures, including, 
but not limited to, engineering operations, 
methods of cultivation, the growing of vege- 
tation, and changes in use of land, in ac- 
cordance with the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, approved August 4, 
1954 (16 U. S. C. 1001-1007), and the pro- 
visions of the act of April 27, 1935 (16 
U. S. C. 590a-590f), to remain. available 
until expended, $25,500,000, with which 
shall be merged the unexpended balances of 
funds heretofore appropriated or transferred 
to the Department for watershed protection 
purposes.” 

On page 23, after line 12, to insert: 

“FLOOD PREVENTION 

“For expenses necessary, in accordance 
with the Flood Control Act, approved June 
22, 1936 (33 U. S. C. 701-709), as amended 
and supplemented, and in accordance with 
the provisions of laws relating to the activi- 
ties of the department, to perform. works 


of improvement, including not to exceed, 


$100,000 for employment pursuant to the 
second sentence of section 706 (a) of the 
Organic Act of 1944 (5 U. S. C. 574), as 
amended by section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), to remain available 
until expended, $13,220,000, with which shall 
be merged the unexpended balances of funds 
hereofore appropriated or transferred to the 
department for flood prevention purposes: 
Provided, That no part of such funds shall 
be used for the purchase of lands in the 
Yazoo and Little Tallahatchie watersheds 
without specific approval of the county 
board of supervisors of the county in which 
such lands are situated.” 
On page 24, after line 6, to insert: 


“WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION 
PROJECTS 


“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Department under the acts 
of May 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719), October 
14, 1940 (16 U. S. C. 590y—z-10), as amended 
and supplemented, June 28, 1949 (63 stat. 
277), and September 6, 1950 (7 U. S. C. 1033- 
1039), relating to water conservation and 
utilization projects, to remain available until 
expended, $350,000, which sum shall be 
merged with the unexpended balances of 
funds heretofore appropriated to said De- 
partment for the purpose of said acts.” 

On page 24, after line 16, to insert: 


“GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


“For necessary expenses to carry into ef- 
fect a program of conservation in the Great 
Plains area, pursuant to section 16 (b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as added by the act of August 7, 1956 
(70 Stat. 1115-1117), $10 million, to remain 
available until expended.” 

On page 24, after line 22, to insert: 


“AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


“For necessary expenses to carry into ef- 
fect the program authorized in sections 7 
to 15, 16 (a), and 17 of the Soil Conserva- 


tion and Domestic Allotment Act, approved ` 


February 29, 1936, as amended (16 U. S. C. 
590g-590 (0), 590p (a)—590q), including not 
to exceed $6,000 for-the- preparation and dis- 


Provided jfur- 


June 11 


play of exhibits, including such displays at 
State, interstate, and international fairs 
within the United States; $212,000,000, to re- 
main available until December 31 of the 
next succeeding fiscal year for compliance 
with the program of soil-building and soil- 
and water-conserving practices authorized 
under this head in the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration Ap- 
propriation Act, 1957, carried out during the 
period July 1, 1956, to December 81, 1957, 
inclusive: Provided, That not to exceed $24,- 
698,000 of the total sum provided under this 
head shall be available during the current 
fiscal year for administrative expenses for 
carrying out such program, the cost of aerial 
photographs, however, not to be charged to 
such limitation; but not more than $5,025,- 
800 shall be transferred to the appropria- 
tion account ‘Administration expenses, Sec- 
tion 392, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938’: Provided further, That none of the 
funds herein appropriated shall be used to 
pay the salaries or expenses of any regional 
information employees or any State infor- 
mation employees, but this shall not pre- 
clude the answering of inquiries or sup- 
plying of information at the county level to 
individual farmers: Provided further, That 
such amount shall be available for admin- 
istrative expenses in connection with the 
formulation and administration of the 1958 
program of soil-building and soil- and water- 
conserving practices, under the act of Febru- 
ary 29, 1936, as amended (amounting to 
$250,000,000, including administration, and 
no participant shall receive more than 
$1,500, except where the participants from 
two or more farms or ranches join to carry 
out approved practices designed to conserve 
or improve the agricultural resources of: 
the community) : Provided further, That not 
to exceed 5 percent of the allocation for 
the 1958 agricultural conservation program 
for any county may, on the recomendation of 
such county committee and approval of the 
State committee, be withheld and allotted 
to the Soil Conservation Service for serv- 
ices of its technicians in formulating and 
carrying out the agricultural conservation 
program in the participating counties, and 
shall not be utilized by the Soil Conserva-: 
tion Service for any purpose other than 
technical and other assistance in such coun- 
ties, and in addition, on the recommenda- 
tion of such county committee and approval 
of the State committee, not to exceed 1 per- 
cent may be made available to any other 
Federal, State, or local public agency for 
the same purpose and under the same con- 
ditions: Provided further, That for the 1958 
program $2,500,000 shall be available for 
technical assistance in formulating and 
carrying out agricultural conservation prac- 
tices and $1,000,000 shall be available for 
conservation practices related directly to 
flood prevention work in approved water- 
sheds: Provided further, That such amounts 
shall be available for the purchase of seeds, 
fertilizers, lime, trees, or any other farming 
material, or any soil-terracing services, and 
making grants thereof to agricultural pro- 
ducers to aid them in carrying out farming 
practices approved by the Secretary under 
programs provided for herein: Provided 
further, That no part of any funds avail- 
able to the Department, or any bureau, office, 
corporation, or other agency constituting a 
part of such Department, shall be used in 
the current fiscal year for the payment of 
salary or travel expenses of any person who 
has been convicted of violating the Act 
entitled ‘An act to prevent pernicious politi- 
cal activities,’ approved. August 2, 1939, as 
amended, or who has been found in ac- 
cordanc2 with the provisions of title 18, 
United States Code, section 1913, to have 
violated or attempted to violate such section 
which prohibits the use of Federal appro- 
priations for the payment of persona! sery- 
ices-or other’ expenses designed to influence 
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in any manner a Member of Congress to fav- 
or or oppose any legislation or appropriation 
by Congress except upon request of any 
Member or through the proper official chan- 
nels.” 

At the top of page 28, to insert: 


“SOIL-BANK PROGRAMS 
“Conservation reserve program 


“For necessary expenses to carry out a 
conservation reserve program as authorized 
by subtitles B and C of the Soil Bank Act 
(7 U. S. C. 1831-1837 and 1802-1814), $162,- 
940,000: Provided, That not to exceed $18,- 
000,000 shalli be available for administrative 
expenses of which not less than $13,500,000 
may be transferred to the appropriation ac- 
count, “Local administration, section 388, 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938”: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used to enter into contracts 
with producers which together with con- 
tracts already entered into would require 
payments to producers (including the cost 
of materials and services) in excess of $350,- 
000,000 in any calendar year, and for pur- 
poses of applying this limitation, practice 
payments shall be chargeable to the first 
year of the contract period: Provided fur- 
ther, That the average annual rental pay- 
ment per acre shall not exceed $7.50 per 
acre for conservation reserve contracts en- 
tered into 30 days after approvai of this act.” 

On page 28, line 21, in the subhead after 
the word “Acreage,” to strike out ‘Reserve, 
soil bank” and insert “Reserve program.” 

On page 29, line 2, after the figures “$600,- 
000,000,” to strike out “Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shali be used to 
formulate and administer an acreage reserve 
program with respect to the 1958 crops, or in 
total compensation being paid to any one 
producer in excess of $2,500 with respect to 
the 1958 crops”, and, in lieu thereof, to insert 
“Provided, That not to exceed $34,500,000 of 
the total sum provided under this head shall 
be available for administrative expenses: 
Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used to formulate and ad- 
minister an acreage reserve program which 
would result in total compensation being 
paid to producers in excess of $500,000,000 
with respect to the 1958 crops, or in total 
compensation being paid to any one pro- 
ducer in excess of $5,000 with respect to the 
1958 crops.” 

Under the heading “Title II—Corpora- 
tions—Limitation on Administrative Ex- 
penses”, on page 30, line 17, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$34,398,000” and in- 
sert “$35,398,000.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not understand 
the last part of the request, about no 
points of order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The reason for in- 
cluding that in the unanimous-consent 
request, to be perfectly frank with the 
Senator from Oregon, is that there is 
one amendment which is subject to a 
point of order. I did not wish to have 
any Senator say I took advantage of 
him by having incorporated in the bill 
under a unanimous-consent request an 
amendment which he could not reach 
by a point of order. 

Mr. MORSE. I misunderstood the 
language. It can be reached. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It can be reached, and 
that is the purpose for including the 
statement in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to accommodate 
myself to the wishes of the Senator from 
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Georgia. Ihave a few questions I should 
like to raise about the committee report. 
The questions will of course relate to 
some items in the committee report. 
Does the Senator prefer to have me wait 
until the Senate goes over the bill 
amendment by amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a very brief statement with 
respect to the over-all size and compo- 
sition of the bill. I do not think it will 
take more than 5 to 8 minutes. Then 
I shall be delighted to refer to any item 
in the bill in which any Member of the 
Senate is interested. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield for a 
request? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr; ANDERSON. I have been tied 
up in another conference which I must 
attend. I wonder if the Senator from 
Georgia would mind permitting me to 
take 2 or 3 minutes on another subject. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator does 
not think it will take any longer than 
that I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not over 5 minutes. 
I thank the Senator from Georgia. 


THE JOHNSON DOCTRINE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, there 
have been many comments on the daring 
and imaginative proposal which the 
majority leader made in New York last 
Saturday night. 

I rise to add my voice to the com- 
mendations which his address has re- 
ceived. But I wish to go further and 
comment on what appears to me to be 
the heart of his proposal. 

For a number of years, I have been 
closely associated with the atomic en- 
ergy program. I have followed the de- 
velopment of the atom from a horrible 
weapon of destruction to a horrible 
weapon of total annihilation. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
nations of the world must find some 
means of controlling the atomic arms 
race—or run head on into catastrophe. 

From the very beginning, the United 
States has consistently followed the pol- 
icy of trying to bring the atom under 
control. We have been generous—more 
generous than any other nation in his- 
tory—in our proposals. 

We offered to share all the secrets of 
the atom at a time when we had a mo- 
nopoly. We offered arms reduction. 
We offered mutual inspection. 

Every proposal has been turned 
down—either rejected flatly or lost in 
endless haggling. 

I have little hope that future proposals 
will be accepted until we find ways and 
means of cracking the Iron Curtain. 
And there can be no halt in the arms 
race, no end to the present pattern, until 
we can find mutually acceptable pro- 
posals. 

Mr. President, that is why the pro- 
posal of the majority leader is so ap- 
pealing to me. 

I am convinced that we must find a 
means of limiting nuclear explosions un- 
der conditions that guarantee the mu- 
tual security of all nations. 

I am convinced. that the Communists 
would not be able to reject reasonable 
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and honorable proposals cynically if 
their people knew the truth. 

I am convinced that we cannot bring 
the truth to their people unless we find 
some way of breaking through the Iron 
Curtain. 

The majority leader proposes to use 
the Khrushchev broadcast as a tech- 
nique for penetrating the curtain that 
seals out truth. That would represent 
a bold and daring response to the 
Khrushchev broadcast—and we need 
bold and daring reactions. 

Mr. President, the Johnson doctrine 
is one that appeals to all Americans 
who think it through. 

It is based on confidence in the 
strength and vitality of this country. It 
rejects timidity and the concept that 
we are helpless in the face of disaster. 

Mr. William H. Stringer, chief cor- 
respondent for the Washington Bureau 
of the Christian Science Monitor, com- 
mented at length on the proposal yes- 
terday. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by this distinguished commentator 
and analyst be printed in the body of 
the RrEcorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LYNDON JOHNSON, STATESMAN 


(By William H. Stringer, chief, Washington 
bureau, the Christian Science Monitor) 


WASHINGTON.—It is not simple for the Dem- 
ocratic majority leader in the Senate to don 
the full toga of bipartisan statesmanship. 
His first job is to shepherd legislation through 
that august upper chamber, to give it a Dem- 
ocratic flavor, to write a farseeing record on 
which his party can run in the next election. 

But LYNDON B. JoHNsoN, the Senate ma- 
jority leader, in a quite remarkable speech 
at New York, has sounded an eloquent plea 
for imagination in foreign policy, for getting 
on with the disarmament negotiations with 
Moscow, and for boldness in a radio-TV ex- 
change of ideas between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

And, noting the way in which this plea 
parallels and supports what President Eisen- 
hower is trying to do in the difficult, pains- 
taking field of disarmament, Washington is 
immediately reminded of Senator Walter F. 
George and how he cleared a “‘space for ma- 
neuver” around the President before the 
summit conference at Geneva and at the 
time of the Formosa resolution. And one 
thinks of the late Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg and his conversion to internationalism 
and how this so markedly saved the day in 
the United States Senate for Marshall plan 
aid and the NATO alliance. 

Senator JOHNSON made his New York 
speech, before the United Jewish Appeal, at 
a moment when President Eisenhower 
néeds domestic allies in his endeavor to ex- 
plore the prospects of first-step disarmament 
with the Soviet Union. 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has declared that 
the Soviets cannot be trusted in any sort of 
agreement. The Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Lewis L. Strauss, has 
stressed many technological reasons why 
genuine disarmament is next to impossible. 
Without Mr. Eisenhower’s own wish to wage 
peace, disarmament expert Harold E. Stas- 
sen’s hands would be almost impossibly tied 
at the London talks, and indeed he already 
has had to return to Washington for further 
talks because of snags in the discussions. 

This is a significant moment in Soviet- 
American relations. It is a time for caution, 
as always. But it may also be a moment 
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when careful diplomacy can make some 
headway on the arms-control front. And 
it is a moment when the breach in the Iron 
Curtain represented by the Khrushchev ra- 
dio-television interview a week ago can con- 
ceivably be exploited into a larger exchange 
of fusillades in this “war of ideas.” 

Into this picture strides Senator JoHNSON 
with a speech in which he urgently calls for 
action on five phases of disarmament, most 
of them closely approximating the Eisen- 
hower administration’s own thinking and 
proposals. Thus the Senator from Texas 
throws his powerful weight inferentially 
against those who would so hedge and re- 
strict Mr. Stassen at London that he could 
not reach a first-step arms-control agree- 
ment this side of the next appearance of 
Halley’s comet. 

Controlled reduction of military forces, 

a start on the “open skies” inspection sys- 
tem, a search for methods of suspending 
tests of the big weapons, a reduction in nu- 
clear-weapons stockpiles, and a global agree- 
ment not to make new fissionable materials 
for weapons—by the present atomic powers 
and the “fourth nations,” too—these are the 
Johnson proposals. 
._ Simultaneously, he makes an imagina- 
tive bid for reciprocal exchange of broad- 
casts through the Iron Curtain—in which 
the United States would present its own 
case on disarmament in detail to the Soviet 
people via Soviet radio and television. In 
return the Soviet leaders would be allowed 
to broadcast over the American networks. 

Let the reciprocal broadcasts be every 
week of the year if need be, says Senator 
JOHNSON. 

This address was a useful contribution to 
American policy. It should stir American 
thinking. The administration should wel- 
come it. It is the voice of a new and wide- 
visioned Texas. It is the voice of the Sen- 
ate in its most thoughtful traditions. It is 
the view of a Senator whose energies, dedi- 
cation, and generalship have given his opin- 
ions’ great weight in that gentlemen’s club. 

If Senator JOHNSON continues in this vein, 
he will help bipartisanship where it most 
needs helping. He has already brought a 
Jeffersonian breath of fearless mental free- 
dom into the current worry about whether 
Mr. Khrushchev’s talk contaminated the 
American people. Of the Khrushchev de- 
marche Senator JOHNSON says: 

“I am glad he did so. I have complete 
trust and faith 
Khrushchev is not going to convert the lean, 
spare Texan who runs the cattle on my 
ranch into a Communist. He’s just plain 
got too much sense.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield to the 
able Senator from Montana, if the able 
Senator from Georgia will permit me 
to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, the former Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and at the 
present time the ranking member and 
vice chairman of the committee, if I 
understood correctly that what he said 
on the matter of the suspension of bomb 
tests was not to call for a total suspen- 
sion, but instead for a multilateral sus- 
pension above a certain level of strength? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I wish to say 
to the able Senator from Montana, I 
was in support of the proposals made 
by scientists. We know the safe level 
of fissionable material which can be put 
in the atmosphere by all countries. It is 
something in the neighborhood of from 


in. our people. * * s, 
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4 megatons of fission products to 10 
megatons of fission products. Some- 
where in between is the safe limit. I 
have said that so long as we stay within 
the 4 to 10 megatons of fission prod- 
ucts—not the total tonnage of bombs, 
but of fission products—we ought to be 
able to secure an international agree- 
ment among Russia, Britain, and our- 
selves, which would still leave plenty of 
room to test all of the devices now being 
tested at Las Vegas proving ground or 
in the far Pacific, all of the devices the 
Russians want to test, and all the devices 
the British want to test, provided we try 
to use cleaner bombs—not totally clean 
bombs, but cleaner bombs than we have 
been using. I believe it can be done. It 
should be done. I believe this country 
ought to move boldly in that direction. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I like the statement 
made by my colleague from New Mexico. 
I think he is correct. But I would not 
want the Senate to understand now 
that what he thinks is right and what 
I think is right, as to what the people 
of New Mexico are thinking, correctly 
reflects their views. I do not know, 
and I desire to make this statement for 
that very reason. While we appreciate 
the statement made by the junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, and I agree with 
it completely, I do not know whether it 
reflects the feeling of the people of my 
State. 


AGRICULTURAL AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1958 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7441) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a very brief statement to 
the Senate to explain the reasons why 
this bill is presented to the Senate in 
such a substantial amount over the ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1957. 

The bill which is before the Senate at 
the present time includes, for all pur- 
poses—expenditures for loans, and to 
restore the impaired capital stock of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation—the 
total sum of $3,668,732,157. The amount 
of the appropriation for the current 
fiscal year was $2,026,689,968. 

This is the largest agricultural appro- 
priation bill which has been presented 
to the Senate, certainly, since the days of 
the processing tax and the large pay- 
ments which was made in the early 
thirties to the farmers. 

Mr. President, it may look as if it is a 
very large appropriation—and it is. In- 
ured as we have become to large expend- 
itures, a sum in excess of $3.6 billion is 
a great deal of money. But I wish to 
point out to the Senate that the appro- 
priations carried by the bill, large as 
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they are, are $550,714,000 below the 
original estimates which were submitted 
to the Congress by the Bureau of the 
Budget. That reduction came about be- 
cause of the fact that the President him- 
self reduced the budget estimate for the 
soil bank by $254 million, and the Senate 
committee has reported a bill which is 
$296,714,460 below the revised budget, 
and $24,157,600 below the amount of ap- 
propriations carried in the bill as it 
came to us from the other body. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield very 
briefly ? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hope it 
will not be considered out of order for me 
to tell the Senate that some years ago, 
in the House of Representatives, Repre- 
sentative James W. Wadsworth, of New 
York, who previously had served in the 
Senate, when an appropriation bill for 
the Department of Agriculture, in carry- 
ing large sums, came before the House, 
reminded that body of the time when his 
father, a former Representative from the 
State of New York, came home one day 
shaking his head. Jim Wadsworth’s 
mother asked, “What is the trouble?” 
And the elder Wadsworth said, “You 
know, we passed an appropriation bill 
for the Department of Agricuiture today 
that ran to $25 million.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was prior to the 
days of the first billion-dollar budget, 
I suppose, when Czar Reed said that this 
was a billion-dollar country. We have 
now reached the point where it is a $73 
billion country budgetwise; and, on the 
basis of expenditures of allocated funds, 
it is much nearer an $80 billion country 
each year. 

I sometimes fear that the figures haye 
become so astronomical that the average 
Member of this body, including the pres- 
ent speaker, cannot fully comprehend 
their magnitude. Sometimes we deal 
with them more as a line of digits than 
as dollars which the American taxpayer 
must contribute in order to meet the 
cost of Government. 

Mr. President, I wish to deal briefly 
with the reason why the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1958 are so substan- 
tially larger than they were for the fiscal 
year 1957. 

Of the increase which I mentioned, 
namely, $1,642,000,000 there is $763 mil- 
lion for the soil bank. We did not ap- 
propriate for it for the year 1957, for 
the soil-bank program. This bill carries 
$763 million for next year for the soil 
bank and $473 million will be required 
next year to replenish the capital stock 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
It will be recalled that when we passed 
the soil-bank provision last year we 
made no appropriation for its operation. 
We placed a limitation on the total 
amount which could be expended, but 
we gave the Department of Agriculture 
wide discretion, and told them to operate 
the program through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, with the full knowl- 
edge of every Member of Congress that 
it would be necessary to restore the 
capital of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 
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I wish to point out that, excluding the 
soil bank program, this bill carries only 
about a $9% million increase for the reg- 
ular activities of the Department, over 
and above the sum that was available for 
the current year. The largest part of 
that item—indeed, practically all of it— 
is for research in various fields. 

We allowed the Extension Service an 
increase of $1,764,000 above its appro- 
priation for the current year. That is 
substantially less than the budget esti- 
mate, but it represents an increase in the 
amount which it had for the current 
year. 

For the payments to State experiment 
stations we allowed an increase of $i 
million. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. . 

Mr. BARRETT. For the purpose of 
expanded utilization research on wool, I 
am very much interested in the item for 
the Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory at Albany, Calif. I should like to 
inquire if provision is made under the 
item of $58,794,800 on page 3 of the bill 
for Agricultural Research Service of 
$400,000 to obtain about 30 items of ex- 
perimental equipment and for additional 
personnel to conduct wool research proj- 
ects during fiscal 1958 and another item 
of $105,000 for the building. The equip- 
ment will be used to convert the raw wool 
into finished products. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is $105,000 for 
the pilot wool plant, to be constructed at 
Albany, Calif. I do not have the opera- 
tion figure, but I think it is approximately 
the figure given by the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I appreciate the con- 
sideration given by the committee to this 
item. I think it is a very wise provision 
in the bill. 

There is one other item about which I 
am very much concerned. I refer to the 
item on page 4, line 17, for the Meat In- 
spection Service. It seems to me that the 
effect of that provision will be that the 
Department will be required to reduce its 
force considerably. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. The Senator is 
in error about that. The Department 
will not be compelled to reduce its force, 
because the proposed appropriation is 
the same net amount which it had last 
year for this purpose. The Department 
has gone to the Civil Service Commission 
to ask for upgrading of positions, to pro- 
vide an increase in salaries for meat in- 
spectors. If it applies an increase in 
salaries it will have to reduce its force. 
That is not the result of congressional 
action. In recent years that has become 
a very popular way to obtain salary in- 
creases. The Department will upgrade a 
position and say, “This is a more impor- 
tant position than we thought it was for 
25 years. We will spell out about eight 
pages of fine print describing the duties 
to the Civil Service Commission.” As a 
result, salaries for the various positions 
are upgraded two or three thousand dol- 
lars, and when Congress comes to make 
appropriations the next year it wonders 
why all the increases have occurred. The 
Congress has been bad enough about in- 
creasing salaries; but when we find it 
done by this wholesale method, through 
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the Civil Service Commission, it is doubly 
bad. 

Mr. BARRETT. I should like to ask 
the Senator if the increases recommend- 
ed by the Civil Service Commission are 
not in fact mandatory on the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not so under- 
stand. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am given to under- 
stand that they are mandatory, and that 
it is necessary for the Department to put 
them into effect. ; 

The Classification Act of 1949 author- 
izes the Civil Service Commission to set 
job standards and under sections 501, 
502, and 503, I am advised that these 
standards are mandatory on the depart- 
ments. 

It seems to me that the Senator ought 
to take into consideration the fact that 
the grades under which the inspectors 
are working at present are extremely low. 
I do not know of any employees in the 
legislative branch who start at grade 3, 
at $3,175 a year. 

The next, grade 4, is $3,400, and grade 
5 is $3,670. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How many of them 
actually receive any such salaries? The 
Senator well knows that he has given 
the minimum salary. In most cases 
that applies for only 6 months. Then 
the Department starts to increase sala- 
ries. Does the Senator have before him 
the figure representing the average 
salary of those engaged in meat inspec- 
tion work? 

Mr. BARRETT. I have nof. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it is approxi- 
mately $2,000 more than the figure the 
Senator has given. 

Mr. BARRETT. I do not know about 
that, but I do know that grades 3 to 5 
run from $3,175 to $3,670. The Civil 
Service Commission recommends that 
these men be started at $3,670. I submit 
to the distinguished Senator that if the 
Department is required to place these 
recommendations of the Civil Service 
Commission into effect, there is no alter- 
native except to reduce the meat inspec- 
tion force. I understand that that 
would involve a reduction of from 100 to 
125 inspectors over the country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We had no such evi- 
dence before us. 

Representatives of the Department ap- 
peared before us and urged that the 
appropriation be increased so that, for 
the first time, the Government would 
assume the cost of buying white cloth- 
ing for the inspectors to wear. No 
statute authorizes the purchase by the 
Government of such clothing. We en- 
acted a special statute in order to buy 
uniforms for mail carriers and some 
others. It may be desirable for us to 
give the meat inspectors white suits. 
There is no statute authorizing it; but 
the Department added several hundred 
thousand dollars for that purpose. It 
asked for several hundred thousand dol- 
lars in order that it might apply the 
increased salary scale, and it asked for 
a substantial amount to employ new 
inspectors. 

Mr. BARRETT. There is no question 
about that. To take care of the esti- 
mated additional workload, the Depart- 
ment asked for $1,212,000 to provide for 
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192 additional man-years of employ- 
ment, but that request was not granted. 
I also understand that the request, with 
reference to uniforms, was not granted, 
either. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; it was not. The 
Senator from Georgia will oppose it as 
long as he can stand here. He will op- 
pose any such policy of having depart- 
ment officials ask for money for an item 
that is not authorized by law. 

Mr. BARRETT. If the force is re- 
duced by 120 men then the end result 
will be to back up the cattle in the yards 
and hold them there until the inspection 
can be made with a reduced force. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, as all of us 
know, that is the argument that is made 
every year when we deal with the item of 
meat inspection. There is a provision in 
the law to the effect that when there are 
not adequate funds with which to pay 
the inspectors from the Federal Treas- 
ury, and the packers want the meat in- 
spected, the packers must themselves 
pay the fees in the form of overtime paid 
to the inspectors. 

For the past 10 years packers have 
striven valiantly to have the entire cost 
of the inspection borne by the taxpayers 
through the Treasury of the United 
States. They have been very successful 
in their endeavor, because we have in- 
creased the number of inspectors. Last 
year we provided $281,000 for additional 
inspectors. Now we find that for fiscal 
year 1957 there were more man-years of 
employment paid in the inspection serv- 
ice than there had ever been in the his- 
tory of the country. 

We find that the number of livestock 
estimated to be slaughtered in 1957 is 
4% million head below the number 
slaughtered in 1956. It is perfectly true 
that the number of plants inspected has 
shown a slight increase. The number 
has increased from 1,148 to 1,241. The 
packers are paying by way of overtime 
approximately $300,000 less in 1957 than 
they paid in 1956. In 1956, they paid 
$4,440,000. In 1957, it is estimated they 
will pay $4,137,000. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there is a 
general clause in the organic act of the 
Department of Agriculture which allows 
the Department to make transfers within 
its appropriations. It can transfer not 
to exceed 7 percent of the amount appro- 
priated in a fiscal year for miscellaneous 
expenses from one division or bureau to 
another division or bureau. The only 
limitation is that it shall not exceed 
7 percent of the appropriation for the 
agency. 

Last year the Department transferred, 
under this clause, $103,000 to the meat 
inspection division. That law is still in 
effect. Here we have before us a bill 
making the most substantial appropria- 
tion ever made to the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Department can 
transfer up to 7 percent of miscellaneous 
expenses from one division to another 
division. Under the transfer power, it 
can transfer funds to the meat inspec- 
tion service, if the situation should reach 
the point so vividly described by the 
Senator from Wyoming, with the ani- 
mals backed up in the yards. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming that 
I have conferred with the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], who is greatly in- 
terested in this subject, and with the 
Senator from Minnesota, who has an 
amendment, and who is also vitally con- 
cerned with this matter. I am hopeful 
that we may be able to draft an amend- 
ment that can be accepted and taken to 
conference, and which will provide a 
reasonable increase in this field. How- 
ever, I regard the requested increase of 
$2,132,000 as greatly excessive. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am not concerned 
with the kind of increase the Senator 
visualizes. I am advised that the Civil 
Service Commission would start the in- 
spectors at $3,670, instead of $3,175. I 
do not know how any man, with a family, 
can do work of the character required, 
for $3,175 a year. It seems to me that 
the recommendations of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission are modest. It would 
cost $165,000 merely to raise the starting 
salary to-$3,670 a year. In addition to 
that, I am advised that the increase the 
Civil Service Commission has made nec- 
essary in order to meet the pay standards 
it has set will cost another $590,000. 

Therefore, I hope the committee will 

accept an amendment which will take 
care of these two items. 
_ Mr. RUSSELL. I must say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I could not agree 
to an amendment which would provide 
such a large increase in this appropria- 
tion bill. When we reach these items, 
amendments will be offered, and we will 
discuss them at that time. However, at 
this stage of the proceedings, I could not 
accept any amendment which would 
raise the appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by such a large 
amount. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iryield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to express the hope that some pro- 
vision will be made to take care of the 
packing plants. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the smaller plants, which find 
the inspection fees a considerable bur- 
den. It seems to me that we should try 
to help small business, and not follow a 
policy which discriminates in favor of the 
large packers and against the small 
packers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
are a number of packing plants in my 
own State. All of them are relatively 
small. Of course, whether large or small, 
they do not like to pay the overtime they 
“have been paying, in order to make up 
the difference in the cost of inspecting 
the meats they process, as between the 
amount that is appropriated and what 
it actually costs. There was a time 
when a distinguished Member of the 
Senate was successful in having adopted 
@ provision requiring the meat packers 
to pay the whole cost. It is my own in- 
dividual viewpoint that they should do 
that today—every dime of it. It is an 
adjunct to their work. However, that 
issue is not now before us. Congress 
saw fit later to repeal that provision. 


Mr, 
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There has never been a time when the 
meat packers have not had to pay a 
substantial sum each year for the over- 
time work involved in the inspection of 
the meat, to the extent that the amount 
was not covered by the appropriation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from Georgia if I am 
correct in understanding that the ap- 
propriation in the bill for so-called utili- 
zation research is $14,145,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will have the exact 
figures for the Senator in a moment, but 
I may say that the utilization research 
has fared far better in the pending bill 
than any other item. It received an in- 
crease of $2 million, practically all that 
had been requested. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was about to ask 
the able Senator from Georgia with ref- 
erence to that point. Is it not a fact that 
the appropriation this year will be ap- 
proximately $14 million, whereas last 
year it was $12 million, and the year 
before it was approximately $9 million? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Those figures are ap- 
proximately correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. On page 2 of the 
report, under “Regular activities,” ref- 
erence is made to an item of $58,794,890 
for research, which is an increase of 
$9,800,000 above the House appropria- 
tion. The report states: 

This increase consists of $2 million for 
utilization research and to strengthen re- 
search in carrot breeding. 


Mr. RUSSELL. First I should to say 
that $7,200,000 of that is involved in a 
transfer, and is not an increase. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to 
know who it was that asked for money 
to strengthen research in carrot breed- 
ing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that service on the subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations has been 
one of the great experiences of my sen- 
atorial career. I have found it to be the 
most educational process in which I have 
ever participated. I have learned a great 
deal by having people explain to the sub- 
committee why various commodities 
stand in need of development and mar- 
keting from areas about which I know 
nothing. No other phase of my work has 
taught me so much. 

I wish the whole Senate could have 
been present to see the presentation 
made by the persons who are interested 
in growing carrots and who wanted a 
small sum appropriated to enable them 
to engage in research to produce a carrot 
which would be edible all the way 
through, without having the core or pulp 
which is so often found in carrots. They 
had carrots at the hearing. They 
showed them to us. They have made 
some progress in their research. But 
there are 1 or 2 questions which they 
think can be answered only by research 
on the national level. It will not cost 
a large sum; I think about $12,000 or 
$15,000 a year will be the total cost. 

I remember that 3 or 4 years ago a 
group came before the committee. They 
were interested in onion research. I be- 
lieve they were from Idaho, or perhaps 
it was Michigan. Merely at the mention 
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of onion research, one might say, “My 
gracious alive, what is onion research?” 
But those persons intrigued my curiosity, 
and on my motion there was included 
in the bill $15,000 above the budget so as 
to provide for research in onions. In 2 
years the group came back with pictures 
which showed uniformity in the onions. 
I was amazed at the size of the onions. 
There was practically a revolution in 
onion production in this country. 

Senators may be interested to know 
that in the field of winter wheat the seed 
which is now planted was not commer- 
cially available 4 years ago. Research 
has developed entirely new breeds of 
rust-resistant and wilt-resistant wheat. 
It has revolutionized wheat growing by 
farmers who produce wheat. The farm- 
ers of the Nation are practically pros- 
trate today. If it had not been for the 
advances of research, which have 
brought down the unit cost of production 
they would have been exterminated. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Being a farmer my- 
self, I will take the Senator’s word for 
that, but I am not particularly conscious 
of that fact; neither am I prostrate. I 
am in pretty good shape as a farmer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator de- 
pended completely on his farm for his 
income, while he might not be prostrate, 
he might be a little bent. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I make money on 
my farm every year; I always have. My 
point is that we have an agricultural ap- 
propriation bill of almost $4 billion—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, the Senator won- 
ders why that figure was mentioned, 
does he? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No, no; not at all. 
My question is, Did the Department of 
Agriculture ask for more than the 
amount provided in the bill for utiliza- 
tion research? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; they asked for 
$185,000 more than we allowed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Only $185,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Thatiscorrect. That 
item fared better than did most others 
in the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am very much 
discouraged with the Department of Ag- 
riculture. We are considering an agri- 
cultural appropriation bill providing al- 
most $4 billion. That is an extremely 
high tax load with respect to agriculture. 
Yet it is proposed to spend only about 
$14 million for utilization research. I 
am not criticizing the committee, þe- 
cause the committee included in the bill 
everything which the Department of Ag- 
riculture requested to enable it to find 
new uses for farm products in industry, 
although we have been spending over 
the years hundreds and hundreds of 
millions of dollars for agricultural ap- 
propriations alone. 

Again I say I am not criticizing the 
committee, because the committee 
knows what the Department asked for. 
But Congress is appropriating millions 
of dollars annually to show the farmer 
how to grow more and more and more— 
even $15,000 for research in carrots— 
when the problem today is overproduc- 
tion, and a lack of markets in which to 
sell farm products. 

What Congress ought to do, in my opin- 
ion, is to appropriate $100 million or $200 
million of the $4 billion to find new uses 
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for farm products in industry, to enable 
the farmer to grow more instead of less, 
but to have more markets for what he 
grows. 

I am not criticizing the committee; I 
am criticizing the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the Senator 
will be pleased to know that in the argu- 
ment which the committee made for ap- 
propriations to provide an increase for 
utilization research, the fact that the 
Senator from Indiana had.introduced a 
comprehensive bill along this line was 
mentioned by more than one member of 
the committee. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand that. 
I introduced such a bill last year and 
again this year. The Senate passed the 
bill last year, as the Senator from 
Georgia will remember, to establish a 
Commission, known as the President’s 
Commission on Utilization Research. 
That Commission now is making its final 
report, after studying the whole problem 
of finding new uses for farm products. 

Yet the Department of Agriculture has 
not asked for an appropriation in this 
bill to carry out the recommendations 
which the Commission will make. 

. I am almost tempted to vote against 
the Department of Agriculture appropri- 
ation bill for the reason that Congress is 
appropriating literally billions of dollars 
for agriculture, or at least hundreds of 
millions, but no effort whatsoever is being 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
to spend any money to find new uses for 
farm products in industry. 

I know of one manufacturer who spent 
last year more than $80 million in an 
effort to find synthetic products so that 
he would not have to use cotton. Yet 
the Department of Agriculture asks for 
only $14 million for the purpose of re- 
search. Last year they asked for $12 
million. The year before that they asked 
for $9 million. In the years before that, 
the amount they requested in order to 
find new uses for farm products in in- 
dustry was even less. That isa disgrace- 
ful situation. 

Eventually the taxpayers of the Nation 
will be made bankrupt if we continue 
to encourage the farmers to grow more, 
by showing them how to grow more, while 
on the other hand we ask the American 
taxpayers to pay for the surpluses. 

Why do we not get wise? Why does 
not the Department of Agriculture get 
wise and start attacking the problem on 
the basis of finding new uses for farm 
products? The only way to find them 
is to use “gumption.” I use that term 
because it is a good old Indiana and 
Georgia expression—‘gumption.” It 
means using a little bit of common horse 
sense. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Indeed it does; the 
Senator does not have to explain that 
word to me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Department of 
Agriculture could use a little gumption 
in seeking new uses of farm products in 
order to alleviate the farm problem. 
The farmer will not be helped by the 
Government spending millions and mil- 
lions of dollars to show him how to grow 
more, to get his production high, but 
have his markets low. In order to utilize 
the surpluses, it will be necessary to find 
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ways of bringing the market up to the 
production, and to push both the pro- 
duction and the markets up. To do that, 
it will be necessary to find new uses for 
farm products in industry. 

I do not know what we can do to get 
the Department of Agriculture to under- 
take this work. We provided them with 
five laboratories. Yet the Department 
has not asked for any money or help to 
get the work done. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois, who is a dis- 
tinguished member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think one of the real 
functions of the subcommittee in taking 
testimony is to determine, in every case, 
the amount that can be usefully and pro- 
ductively spent. The committee could 
dump $109 million into the bill for utili- 
zation research; but if the work was not 
organized, if there were no technicians 
striving for a definite goal, instead of 
searching around for a lot of chemical 
curiosities, we would get nowhere. 

In addition, we would be wasting much 
of the public’s money. It is all very well 
to say that $100 million, $20 million, or 
$5 million, should be spent in research; 
but personnel are required to do the re- 
search. Simply looking into a test tube 
or using a bunsen burner in a laboratory 
will not do the job. Some competency is 
required. A huge undertaking such as 
this will require time for organization. I 
believe the committee, in its discretion, 
has undertaken to move as fast and pru- 
dently as the work can be done produc- 
tively. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, it is nec- 
essary to have more manpower and other 
assistance; but when will a start be made 
to organize and begin such a program? 
Are we going to ask the American people 
to spend $4 billion every year primarily 
because the Department of Agriculture 
will not organize itself on a basis to get 
the work done which Congress authorizes 
it to perform? 

The Senator from Illinois is 100 per- 
cent correct. Certainly it is not feasible 
to look down a test tube. But neither 
does private industry look down a test 
tube. At least, we ought to do as much 
as private industry does. 

The Senate remembers the develop- 
ment of the synthetic rubber program. 
The Congress appropriated $700 million, 
and the head of the program was in- 
structed to commence the production of 
synthetic rubber, to build a pilot plant, 
and to engage in research, design, engi- 
neering, and all the other phases of the 
program. We can make similar provi- 
sions in the case of new uses for agricul- 
tural products. 

The Senator from Illinois talks in the 
same way that those in the Department 
of Agriculture do. Under those circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that the neces- 
sary development do not occur. We are 
aware of that situation. But what is the 
sense of urging the appropriation of $4 
billion for the purchase and use of agri- 
cultural surpluses, and the appropriation 
of $60 million to show the farmers how to 
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grow more and more agricultural com- 
modities, when we have too many now, 
and then to propose that as little as $14 
million be appropriated for the purpose 
of finding new industrial uses for farm 
products? . 

I can remember the time when, in 
Indiana, soybeans were not grown by the 
farmers. Today, soybeans are used very 
widely in industry; and today the soy- 
bean crop is one of the big cash crops in 
the United States, and I would dislike to 
think what would be the situation of the 
farmers in Indiana today if soybeans 
were not grown. The extensive use of 
soybeans in industry has resulted from 
research. 

The almost 6 million farmers in the 
United States cannot do this job them- 
selves. Some imagination is needed in 
the Department of Agriculture, in con- 
nection with research, if the necessary 
job is to be done. The report of the 
President's Commission will come to us 
the day after tomorrow, I believe; and 
the members of the Commission are 
practically unanimous in recommending 
research to find new industrial uses for 
farm products. This problem will not be 
solved in any other way. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I become tired 
listening to the statements of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that the neces- 
sary technicians cannot be obtained and 
therefore it is impossible to solve the 
problem. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
in the process of making a brief general 
statement, which I do not think would 
have required more than 10 minutes, if I 
had not been diverted. 

The Senator from Illinois has asked 
me to yield briefly to him. I shall do so, 
and then I wish to conclude my brief 
statement. Thereafter, I shall yield the 
floor; and the bill will be open to general 
discussion. 

Mr. MUNDT and other Senators ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, several 
Senators wish to speak, but I have agreed 
to yield at this time to the Senator from 
Illinois. I now yield to him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
never seen the time when an argument 
comparable to that made by the Senator 
from Indiana has not been made; and 
that goes back to the days when I was 
chairman of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in the House of Rep-. 
resentatives. But Ihave discovered that 
in the field of agriculture, as in the field 
of physical health, progressive steps 
have to be taken. 

All the money on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains could be dumped into the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but that would 
simply be a waste of money. 

The Congress is appropriating hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the in- 
stitutes of research in the fields of health, 
including studies regarding arthritis, 
rheumatism, cancer, and various other 
diseases; and some results have been ob- 
tained. But over a period of time, pure 
research must be done; and after a while 
it becomes applied; and later it becomes 
really practical. But it is impossible to 
jump over the various necessary steps. 

Our distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] would like 
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to rush by them; he says, “Just appro- 
priate the necessary funds, and the De- 
partment will find the proper persons, 
and will solve the problem overnight.” 
But, Mr. President, that is not possible. 

I am no tyro regarding these matters. 
I helped conduct the first experiments— 
down by the Memorial Highway between 
‘Washington and Mount Vernon, in 
1933—with anhydrous alcohol produced 
from surplus grain, to be mixed with 
gasoline, and then to be converted into 
premium fuel. What was the answer? 
We found that a new carburetor was 
called for, and that new design was nec- 
essary, and that various special processes 
were required. In that connection we 
have not gotten very far, although 1,800 
stations were selling such fuel in Ne- 
braska. 

So I know something of the difficulties 
involved; and they will not be solved by 
saying, “Give the Department $50 mil- 
lion or $100 million and, presto, we will 
have the solution.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
yield briefly to the Senator from Indiana, 
but thereafter I desire to complete my 
statement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
would prefer to have the Government 
waste $100 million in an effort to solve 
the problem of finding new industrial 
uses for agricultural products, rather 
than to have the Government waste hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in connection 
with telling the farmers how to grow 
more and more, even though at the pres- 
ent time it is impossible to sell all the 
commodities the farmers are producing. 

There can be only one answer to this 
problem, regardless of whether rapid 
progress or slow progress is made. I say 
we had better begin to make rapid prog- 
ress, and we should spend the necessary 
funds on research and on developing new 
industrial uses for agricultural products, 
if we are ever going to begin to solve the 
farm problem. I am not unmindful of 
the fact that much time is required and 
that such developments cannot occur 
over night. 

But a start must be made. It is ridicu- 
lous for as little as $14 million to be spent 
in an effort to develop new industrial 
uses for agricultural products, when I 
could name, if I had the time to engage 
in a little research, a thousand private 
industries in the United States which 
spend twice, 10 times, or 20 times that 
amount of money on their own research. 

As I said a moment ago, I know of one 
company in the State of Georgia which 
spent more than $80 million in an effort 
to find synthetic substitutes for cotton. 
Yet the Department of Agriculture re- 
quests the small sum of $14 million for 
the purpose of engaging in research for 
the benefit of all the farmers in the 
United States. That amount is $2 million 
more than the amount provided last 
year, and $5 million more than the 
amount of 2 years ago. 

Mr. MUNDT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The Senator from 
Georgia has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished Senator from South 
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Dakota will permit me first to finish my 
brief explanatory statement. Five or six 
Senators wish to discuss the item of 
utilization research; and after I have 
finished my brief statement, I shall be 
glad to yield for a discussion of that 
matter. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the 
fact that in the case of the total bill, the 
appropriations for the regular activities 
represent an increase in the amount of 
only $9,500,000 over the appropriations 
made for the fiscal year 1957. The larg- 
est item is for utilization research. 

Most of the total increases provided by 
the bill do not concern the regular ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture. 
An increase of $297,501,493 is required to 
restore the capital impairment of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for 
losses sustained in 1956. The bill also 
includes increases over 1957 totaling 
$572,226,556 for special activities. These 
are programs—including sales of com- 
modities for foreign currencies under 
Public Law 480, the International Wheat 
Agreement, emergency famine relief to 
friendly peoples, and animal disease 
eradication activities—which are carried 
out using Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds, and the Corporation is subse- 
quently reimbursed by appropriation, in 
order to restore its capital structure. 

Mr. President, a large part of the ap- 
propriations carried by the pending bill 
could more properly be charged to the 
foreign-aid program. In considering the 
Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill, it is important to note that 
much of the funds in the bill do not go to 
the American farmer. 

For example, the bill includes $637 
million to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for sales of commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies under Public 
Law 480. It also includes similar reim- 
bursement items of $94,483,518 for emer- 
gency famine relief to friendly peoples, 
and $92,930,611 for the International 
Wheat Agreement. ; 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Minnesota will permit me 
to do so, first I should like to complete 
my brief statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be glad to 
wait. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a 
number of the items included in the bill 
are not primarily for the benefit of agri- 
culture. Among those items is the one 
of $100 million for the school-lunch pro- 
gram and the one of more than $45 mil- 
lion for the school-milk program. 

Also included in the bill are $16,586,- 
000 for meat inspection and over $22 
million for the eradiction of brucellosis 
and tuberculosis in livestock—activities 
which primarily benefit the consumer. 

While all of these programs are neces- 
sary, I think it is important for us to 
note that very substantial appropria- 
tions—over $1 billion—in the bill are 
primarily for the benefit of consumers 
and others, rather than for the benefit 
of the farmers and ranchers of the Na- 
tion. 

Over one-half a billion dollars of the 
appropriations represent expenditures 
on REA and Farmers Home Adminis- 
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tration loans which are repayable, and 
on which the repayment history is ex- 
cellent. 

Mr. President, having concluded my 
brief statement, I am glad to yield. I 
promised first to yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunpT]; and 
at this time I am pleased to yield to him, 
if he wishes to have me do so. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
very much. I simply wanted to make a 
few comments relative to the colloquy 
engaged in by the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Indiana, and to 
point out that there is validity in what 
they both have said, but I think, first, 
that the committee in giving the De- 
partment a $2 million increase over the 
House figure for utilization research, 
has provided in the bill all the money 
the Department of Agriculture has re- 
quested; and, second, all the money the 
Department of Agriculture shows any 
indication that it can use. 

I do not think it is going to provide 
any solution for the Senator from Indi- 
ana to suggest that the Department 
have $10 million or $20 million or $50 
million more. I agree with the Senator 
from Illinois in that regard. We are 
providing in this bill the maximum go- 
ahead for the existing résearch utiliza- 
tion in the Department. I myself 
offered an amendment to increase the 
amount $2 million. I believe it carried 
unanimously or with only a few dissent- 
ing votes. That amount was within 
$185,000 of what the Department had re- 
quested. As the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee has stated, it 
was the greatest single increase received 
by any service in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

What we in the Congress should do 
is recognize the challenge of research 
into uses for farm products. We should 
move in the direction of establishing a 
separate commission or board or di- 
rector of research in the utilization of 
farm products for industrial purposes, 
and should provide for that group a con- 
siderable sum to put such a program on 
a crash basis, as we did in the field of 
synthetic rubber and guided missiles, or 
as we would do in any area where we 
want to get progress. We are never 
going to get a program out of the worm- 
wood stage by putting such a program in 
a department which employs only hired 
scientists. We are going to make prog- 
ress only by utilizing the genius of 
America, from its industrial organiza- 
tions, its educational institutions, -and 
its chemical plants. If we provided 
funds and a director, and gave him 
enough latitude so he could spend money 
in subsidies, bonuses, and incentive pay- 
ments working with private industry we ` 
could get somewhere. But, so far as the 
Department of Agriculture is concerned, 
at the slow pace at which it is moving, I 
am sure the $2 million is going to be 
enough. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota means $2 mil- 
lion added to what has already been 
appropriated. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; I refer to the $2 
million additional. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I had promised to 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. Then 
I shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia a question or two. 
Before I ask the questions, I wish first to 
express my very deep appreciation for 
the great leadership the Senator from 
Georgia has given the Senate for many 
years in connection with agriculture ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think agricul- 
ture has a greater friend in the entire 
Congress than the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. I want the Senator from 
Georgia to understand that the questions 
I shall raise in regard to the appropria- 
tion bill are raised not with any criticism 
at all. I wish him to know that the 
questions are based on inquiries I have 
received from people in my State and 
from farm organizations. I want him 
also to know that I do not believe in par- 
ticipating in political gestures. I could 
offer a series of amendments based upon 
the protests I have received, but, unless 
the chairman of the subcommittee feels 
that there is some chance for an amend- 
ment on any of the points raised being 
adopted, I shall not, as a mere political 
gesture, offer an amendment. 

My first question goes to the matter of 
the cuts in funds for experiment stations, 
which the Senator has discussed some- 
what already. It is my understanding 
that the House cut $4,500,000 from the 
payments to State experiment stations 
as called for in the budget estimate. It 
is my understanding that the Senate bill, 
as reported by the Senator from Georgia, 
in effect restores $1 million of that cut. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Oregon is correct. The reduction, of 
course, was made in the budget estimate, 
not in the current appropriation, I may 
say. The Senator from Oregon is well 
aware of the fact that we have manifest- 
ed an intense interest in the work of the 
State experiment stations in recent years. 
Since 1952 the committee and the Con- 
gress have increased annual appropria- 
tions for the State experiment stations 
from $12,670,000 to $29,503,000. The bill 
before the Senate allows an increase of 
$1 million over the current appropria- 
tion. 

No Member of the Congress believes 
more strongly than I do in the State 
experiment station work. Many of the 
most amazing developments in our agri- 
cultural revolution have come about as 
a result of the cooperative work between 
the Federal Government and the State 
governments at the State experiment 
stations. 

The Senator from Oregon is, of course, 
aware of the fact that this is a rather 
unusual year for dealing with almost any 
appropriation. The fact that the com- 
mittee allowed a $1 million increase over 
the current appropriation did give this 
activity a slightly preferred status over 
those which did not get an increase of 
even $1, or took a reduction. 

I would have liked to have seen the 
$44 million appropriated. I am sure it 
could have been programed and the 
money well expended; but, in my judg- 
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ment, we are in a better position if we 
keep the appropriation at an increase of 
$1 million, and insist on that amount in 
conference, than if we arrived at an un- 
realistic figure that would cause us to 
lose the entire item if it were taken 
back to some other body for a vote. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the Senate committee 
has allowed $9,800,000 more than the 
House figure for the entire agricultural 
research program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; a part of that 
represented a transfer. The House took 
soil and water conservation research out 
of the regular research program and put 
it under Soil Conservation Service. The 
Senate committee restored it. A part 
of the increase is refiected in that item. 
The real increase is only about $2,800,000. 
However, that figure does not include the 
appropriation for the State experimental 
stations, which will be found under an- 
other item. 

Mr. MORSE. So the increase for agri- 
cultural experiment stations is a little 
more than $3 million. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The total increase in 
the research appropriation is consider- 
ory more than $5 million throughout the 

ill, 

Mr. MORSE, A little more than $4 
million? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator, in his ex- 
planatory remarks, spoke about plant 
diseases, experiment station funds, and 
brucellosis. 
a conversation on the long distance 
telephone last night, which is supported 
by some telegrams I shall ask to put 
in the Record. Mr. Ed Coles, who is 
president of the Oregon Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, who is one of the great agri- 
cultural leaders in Oregon, and who 
works closely with various research 
groups—and I also had strong repre- 
sentations on this matter from our ex- 
periment stations—asked me if I was 
aware of the fact that the brucellosis 
program as provided in the bill is not 
adequately financed in the sense that a 
great many of the State programs will 
have to be cut out. He points out that, 
as the Senator from Georgia and I 
know to be the case, discoveries are still 
being made in regard to the effects of 
brucellosis. 

Just a few days ago we read in the 
press about the findings of a medical re- 
search group in regard to health haz- 
ards to human beings caused by brucel- 
losis, over and above those which were 
previously known as constituting serious 
threats to human life. 

Mr. Coles pleaded with me over the 
telephone last night to seek on the floor 
of the Senate today to get the viewpoint 
of the Senator from Georgia in regard 
to the brucellosis program, and to see if 
there is any chance at all of getting 
some increase in the brucellosis fund, 
because, as he reports to me, a reduction 
in funds for the program will do great 
damage to State programs which are al- 
ready underway, by which it is hoped 
to stamp out Bang’s disease. Will the 
Senator from Georgia enlighten me as to 
what he thinks the situation is in re- 
gard to the brucellosis program? 


I should like to tell him of- 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can 
say to the distinguished Senator that 
this is a program the details of which 
the eminent Senator from Oregon, an 
outstanding cattle breeder, is more 
familiar with than I am. I have dealt 
with the problem in the agricultural ap- 
propriations bills for years. This is the 
25th such bill. I can remember when a 
chairman of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations, who had a herd of cattle, 
shuddered at the suggestion that there 
could be any such thing as Bang’s Dis-. 
ease, and opposed an appropriation for 
that purpose. That has been within the 
last quarter of a century, for I am nct 
talking about what happened in the 
1800's. 

Of course, a great deal has been found. 
out about this disease. It is not only 
very costly to the farmers for it causes 
them to lose calves, but it is also a threat 
to the human consumers of milk and: 
dairy products. We have had a pro- 
gram for many years which has under- 
taken to deal with it. 

I will say to the distinguished Senator 
that at the present time we are appropri- 
ating $20 million for this purpose, which 
is the full amount authorized by law. 
The increased authorization, to $20 mil- 
lion, was not passed until 1956. Prior 
to that time, it was approximately $15 
million. This bill carries the full 
amount authorized by law. It would 
take legislation to enable us to increase 
the Federal appropriation for this ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. That is precisely the kind 
of information I needed in this colloquy 
in order to properly advise Mr. Coles in 
regard to it. 

Mr. Coles raised another question in 
connection with the so-called meat pres-. 
ervation experiments, and he pointed out 
that Oregon State College had joined. 
in a cooperative research program on 
meat preservation. They have hired 
their personnel. They have commitied 
their contribution to the program. 

Mr. Coles is advised that this bill does 
not carry a sufficient amount of money 
for the meat preservation experiment 
program, and he wanted me to raise a 
question today with respect to whether 
or not the chairman of the committee 
thought there was any possibility of hav- 
ing restored to the budget the funds 
which the Department of Agriculture 
had previously been authorized to ex- 
pend. Is the chairman aware of such 
a program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I must 
say if that is the fact it grows out of 
a departmental decision in allocating 
the $1 million increase we have pro- 
posed. We may be counting our chick- 
ens before they are hatched in the case 
of the $1 million. There has been no 
reduction in the program and the ap- 
propriation for last year. The fact is 
we have allowed the full amount of the 
budget requested for this item for sev- 
eral years. We allowed, in this bill, 
a $1 million increase over last year. 

I am not completely familiar with the 
activity to which the Senator refers, but 
I think it is one in which 3 or 4 States 
and the Federal Government are coop-. 
erating. 
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Mr. MORSE. ‘The Senator is correct: 
Several State colleges are cooperating. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have a recollection 
that I have heard of that particular 
project. There is nothing to prevent the 
Department of Agriculture from allo- 
eating from this $1 million increase, 
when and if it is approved, a sufficient 
amount to help carry on that work, al- 
though of course it means the funds will 
have to be spread rather thin, because 
it is $1 million out of a $4% million 
budget estimate. 

Mr. MORSE. My guess is that what 
is happening is that the Department of 
Agriculture officials involved are proba- 
bly advising that if the $4% million for 
experimentation work is not restored, 
they will have to cut such projects. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That they will not be 
able to make an allocation for this work. 

Mr. MORSE. That leads me to the 
next question, and I should like to have 
the Senator’s frank appraisal, after 
which I am going to follow his judg- 
ment. 

I have received certain telegrams, and 
I am going to ask permission to insert 
them in the Recorp. I should like to 
ask the opinion of the chairman on the 
point I now mention: If I carry out 
the suggestion in some of these tele- 
grams, namely, to offer an amendment 
to increase the amount for experiment 
station allowances by $412 million as- 
suming for the moment that I suc- 
ceeded in having it adopted by the Sen- 
ate—which could be a false assumption, 
since I am inclined to think I would not 
be able to do so, over the objection of the 
Senator from Georgia—would that make 
it more difficult for the Senator in con- 
ference to hold the $1 million already 
added to the bill, as it came from the 
Senate committee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, let me 
say first to the Senator from Oregon 
that he of course understands how 2 
Senator in charge of a bill can be placed 
in a certain position. Although the 
Senator from Georgia might be strongly 
in favor of the $414 million increase for 
the State experiment stations, he had 
difficulty getting $1 million from the 
committee he represents on the floor, 
and he is committed to that amount. 
It would be his duty to defend the in- 
crease, or to at least keep it limited to 
what the committee recommended. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator would 
have equal difficulty, in the conference 
committee, even in holding some of the 
Senate conferees? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had not reached 
that point. It is my intention to insist 
very vigorously upon this Senate 
amendment when and if this bill 
reaches the conference stage with the 
other body. If it were a $4% million 
item, and the Senate insisted, I think 
there would be a very remote possibil- 


ity that the amendment would ever 


carry on the floor of the House, whereas 
a $1 million increase would have a sub- 
stantially better chance of approval. 
Mr. MORSE. The Senator in his gen- 
eral statement on the bill also men- 
tioned the matter of research and ex- 
perimentation in connection with plant 
‘diseases, such, for example, as the po- 
tato blight. Does the amount of money 
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for research into plant diseases fall into 
the same category which involves the 
$4% million cut on the House side? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. There are some 
different phases involved. There is the 
purely Federal research, and then there 
is the joint State-Federal research. I 
do not remember at the moment 
whether the research in the case of po- 
tato blight is done purely as a Federal 
function, or as a joint State-Federal 
function, but whatever its status is there 
can be no reduction in that research, 
because we have provided on the mini- 
mum the same amount of money they 
have for the current year. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Georgia very much. I 
have decided to make any future re- 
marks on my own time, later on in the 
debate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am always glad to 
hear the remarks of the Senator from 
Oregon on agricultural matters. He has 
always been a valuable friend of the 
American farmer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the chairman of the committee. I can 
assure my colleagues that my questions 
will be few and to the point. 

With respect to the expenditures cov- 
ered by the bill, I listened to the Senator 
from Georgia list the reimbursements 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
I should like to ask the Senator if in 
the bill and in the report the amounts 
which are to be reimbursed to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for our for- 
eign policy requirements are grouped as 
such? 

Mr. RUSSELL. They are not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It seems to me 
that somewhere in the discussion of this 
agricultural appropriation bill the ex- 
penditures which relate to foreign policy 
matters ought to be tabulated. For ex- 
ample, consider the sales of surplus com- 
modities under Title I, Public Law 480, 
the donations under title III, and the 
activities under title II of Public Law 
480. All this relates to the fulfillment 
of American foreign policy objectives. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is correct. For 
that reason, although it is not spelled 
out in the bill, it is all to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for its 
impaired capital structure. I read the 
figures so that they would appear in the 
ReEcorpD, and stated that practically $1 
billion of the money was more in the 
field of international relations and for- 
eign policy than in the field of agricul- 
ture. 

I gave a figure of $637 million to re- 
imburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for sales of commodities for foreign 
currencies. There is $94.5 million for 
emergency famine relief for friendly 
peoples. There is $92,930,000 for the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All those relate to 
specific objectives in American foreign 
policy. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I stated that 
there was more than $1 billion in the 
bill which might be included in the 
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category not having to do primarily 
with the agricultural situation in this 
country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some of the for- 
eign currencies we have are not con- 
sidered an asset to the Department of 
Agriculture until they are converted into 
dollars, or reimbursed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A great deal of it 
never is reimbursed at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Therefore, it is considered a loss. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is a complete loss. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It may be that 
some other department or service of the 
Government gets the benefit of the use 
of such currencies. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The State Depart- 
ment has personnel in all those coun- 
tries, and some of the counterpart funds 
are used by them. Some of the coun- 
terpart funds are spent on activities 
within the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. For the improve- 
ment of railroads or highways, or for 
building dams or irrigation projects. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To the extent of 
about 60 percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are going into 
that study now. I wanted to have the 
Recorp show that the expenditures 
which have been listed as Department 
of Agriculture expenditures, and have 
been heralded in the press as a four or 
five billion dollar cost for agriculture, 
are not all agricultural costs. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course not. One 
of the most commendable programs in 
the bill is the school-lunch and school- 
milk program, which costs $145 million, 
not including the surplus commodities 
which are given. Only 13 percent of the 
schoolchildren of the country could pos- 
sibly be purely farm children. The 
program helps children in urban com- 
munities. It is a good program, but it 
is not properly chargeable strictly to 
agriculture. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not an agri- 
cultural cost. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not an agricul- 
tural cost. Even the cost of the meat- 
inspection service is charged to the’ 
farmer, but the meat-inspection service 
protects the American consumer who 
buys meats on the market. 

There is also a tendency, in looking at 
the size of the bill, to say that all of it 
is appropriation; but more than half a 
billion dollars represents loans made 
through the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, both of which have excel- 
lent records of repayment. The money 
is turned back into the Treasury. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How much of this 
appropriation would the Senator esti- 
mate could be attributed directly to ex- 
penditures or costs for the operation of 
a farm program, as related to the farm 
economy? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have never ap- 
proached the question directly in that 
way. However, the sums of $637 million, 
$95 million, and $93 million, involve sales 
for foreign currencies, and emergency 
famine relief under the International 
Wheat Agreement. Then there is $310 
million worth of materials secured in 
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barter, which goes into the stockpile for 
the national defense effort. The sum of 
$225 million goes for shipping, under 
the proviso that one-half of it must be 
shipped in American bottoms. I have 
not totaled all the items. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They total about 
$1,300,000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. About $1,300,000,000 
or $1,400,000,000 of this amount is prop- 
erly chargeable to international rela- 
tions and foreign policy, rather than to 
the farmers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is another 
$500 million in loans made through the 
REA and the FHA. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is $145 million 
for the school lunch and milk program, 
and $17 million for the meat inspection 
item, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So about $2 billion 
out of this appropriation could be de- 
classified, as being nonagricultural. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It represents. activi- 
ties which are just as important to any 
citizen of the United States living in a 
penthouse in New York as they are to a 
farmer in Minnesota or Georgia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his observations and for the in- 
formation he has given. 

I should like to ask one question on 
the subject of brucellosis control. I 
heard the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] asking about it. Would the ap- 
propriation before us result in cutting 
down a State program, such as that car- 
ried on in the State of Minnesota? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. No reduction in 
the appropriation is involved. The ap- 
propriation recommended is $20 million, 
which is the full amount authorized by 
law, and the same as the amount appro- 
priated last year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So we can con- 
tinue with the same schedule we had 
last year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There will be just 
as much money as was carried in the 
bill for the present year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Through the fiscal 
year 1958? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to ask 
a question in reference to the soil-con- 
servation program. I refer the Senator 
to the language on page 26, line 6, under 
the head, ‘Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service.” The amount which 
is fixed as the maximum for any par- 
ticipant under the soil-conservation 
program is $1,500. Is that correct? I 
believe the House set- the figure at 
$2,500. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The House had placed 
the figure at $2,500, but the amount 
carried in the bill at present, and the 
amount which has been carried for the 
past 3 or 4 years, it $1,500. Without 
being apprised of the specific reasons 
for the increase, the Senate committee 
went back to the old figure, so that we 
could ascertain if there was any justi- 
fication for the increase when we meet 
with representatives of the other body 
in conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate that, 
and I shall not press the item at all. 
I merely wish to explore the subject for 
a moment with the Senator. 
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As I understand, the reason given by 
the proponents for the increase in the 
House, which was agreed to by a majority, 
relates to what we call gully control. 
In the hilly country, there is a great deal 
of soil erosion due to the rapid flow-off 
of water, and gullies develop. Because of 
the increased cost of labor and materials 
for gully repairs and conservation prac- 
tice relating to gully repair, the $1,500 
item has been considered to be too small. 
I ask the Senator, when he goes to con- 
ference on the bill, to examine quite care- 
fully the debate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall approach the 
question with an open mind. The De- 
partment did not ask to have the amount 
increased to $2,500. No testimony was 
submitted to the committee in justifica- 
tion of the increase. In the absence of 
any reason for the increase being called 
to our attention, we set the figure at the 
old level of $1,500. I shall certainly ap- 
proach that subject with an open mind 
when the bill goes to conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator again with reference to the con- 
servation reserve program. As I under- 
stand, the maximum amount provided 
on page 28, line 18, is $7.50 an acre “for 
conservation reserve contracts entered 
into 30 days after approval of this act.” 

As I recall, the national average last 
year was around $11. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The average paid un- 
der contracts concluded, up to this year, 
is $8.84. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I remember 
that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. ‘The figure in the 
Senate. committee version of the bill 
represents a reduction of $1.34 through- 
out the Nation, which would have to be 
applied. I shall discuss that question 
later. The Senator from South Dakota 
has an amendment seeking to eliminate 
that reduction, but I shall take the posi- 
tion that the committee’s action was 
completely justified in the light of the 
testimony before us. Very large practice 
payments are made, some of them for 
building dams. In one instance the pay- 
ments amounted to as much as $1,062, 
in addition to annual payments for 
the land which is flooded. That is an 
extreme case and the most expensive 
one I know of. This is an effort to get 
the Department to be a little more care- 
ful in examining the conservation re- 
serve program, in which I think we all 
have more hope and faith than in the 
acreage reserve program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam glad to hear 
the Senator say that, because I feel 
that the conservation reserve program 
offers the greatest opportunity for long- 
run good. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over the long run; 
yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In my State, for 
example, the average payment was 
around $11 an acre, I believe. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This provision would 
not bring down the maximum that is 
paid for any one type of land in the 
Senator’s State. The farmers may still 
be paid just as much as they have been 
paid on the highest level, but they would 
find it necessary, in classifying the land 
as to productive land and marginal land, 
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and so forth, to bring the State average 
down—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should say that 
I think it was about $11. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would bring the 
average down to about $1.34 less than 
that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The figures given to me 
by the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that the current average for Min- 
nesota is $11, and that if the bill as it 
is written passes, the average would be 
$8 for the coming year, rather than $11. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That cannot possibly 
be correct. 

Mr. AIKEN That is the advice I have 
received from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
look at the language on page 28 of the 
bill, he will see that the bill provides: 

That the average annual rental payment 
per acre shall not exceed $7.50 per acre for 
conservation reserve contracts entered into 
30 days after approval of this act. 


If he will then look at the column 
under Minnesota, he will see that the 
average payment for Minnesota is $9.09 
an acre. That is the average annual 
payment per acre on signed contracts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is $9.09 for Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is why I said 
I was not certain about the $11 figure. 
I heard both figures mentioned. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
no need for any uncertainty about it, 
because it is $11. That was the offering 
rate. The actual signup rate shows in 
the right-hand column as $9.09. That is 
due to the fact that in the States there 
are some nondiverted acres, which are 
not included, and as a consequence there 
is a reduction, which is shown in the 
righthand column. The Senator from 
Minnesota can be assured that if a $7.50 
acre rate prevails every time a State 
somewhere gets $10 an acre, some other 
State will get $5 an acre, in order to 
maintain the $7.50 rate. Therefore, it 
will pull down the returns of the farmers 
in Minnesota substantially. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My concern is that 
we must make the rental price adequate 
enough to induce farmers to enter the 
program. 

Mr. MUNDT. And to deal equitably 
with the farmers who cooperate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope we can get 
out of the acreage-reserve program, 
which was a limited program, and get 
into the conservation-research program, 
because that is the one that offers the 
long-term good. 

Mr. MUNDT. As the Senator realizes, 
as a member of the committee, that day 
is not too far removed. This program 
will run, I think, for a contemplated 10 
or 11 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
the Senator from South Dakota has an 
amendment to offer on that point. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be very 
much interested in it. 
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'- Mr. AIKEN. I merely wish to state 
that the Department of Agriculture ad- 
vised me last evening that the $10.11 
figure is the national average and that 
if the $7.50 figure becomes law it will 
affect the States which the Department 
lists in its letter to me. The letter goes 
on to list about a dozen selected States. 
In that list Minnesota is shown as $11 
under the current level, and $8 under the 
$7.50 maximum. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe the figures 
that the Senator from Vermont has þe- 
fore him are the figures which were fur- 
nished to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. They were furnished to show the 
situation in the States represented on 
the Committee on Appropriations. Min- 
nesota happens to be one of those States. 
Those figures deal with the original 
amendment, not with the present 
amendment. The original amendment, 
which was approved by the subcom- 
mittee, placed a flat average of $7 an 
acre within the States. When we got 
to the full committee, that portion of the 
bill was rewritten on a national average 
basis. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am merely submitting 
the figures which I received from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That does not con- 
form with the testimony given to the 
committee, because the figures we have 
show the average payment per acre on 
signed contracts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. AIKEN, and 
Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

Mr.. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] has 
been on his feet for some time to 
ask some questions. I feel that the fact 
that he has been asking recognition for 
some time, and because I have yielded to 
6 or 7 other Senators, I should first yield 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
for his courtesy. I should like to say at 
the outset that the Senator from Georgia 
and the committee should be commended 
for the work they have done on the bill. 
I, for one, certainly concur in the senti- 
ment expressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia with respect to the 
importance of the agricultural research 
work. I want to commend him and his 
committee for the recommendations 
they are making generally in this regard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have a question 
which concerns the soil and water con- 
servation research program. It was my 
understanding originally that the budget 
estimates included a total increase for 
soil and water conservation program 
work in the amount of $840,000. When 
this was called to my attention I was 
naturally interested in knowing what 
part of the increased amount would be 
spent in the State of Idaho. Upon in- 
quiry, I was informed on April 15 of this 
year by Mr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Service, as 
follows: 

There is currently allocated $40,810 for 
soil- and water-conservation research in 
Idaho. This includes $33,160 at Boise and 
$7,650 at St. Anthony. The 1958 budget 
estimates include a total of $88,920 for this 
research in Idaho, of which $46,100 is for 
program increases and $2,010 is to meet in- 
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creased retirement costs under Public Law 
854 (84th Cong.). 


Mr. Shaw then sets forth where the 
increased amount is to be used. 

This morning, after the committee had 
taken its action on the bill and rendered 
its report, I received another communi- 
cation from Mr. Shaw, in which he ad- 
vises me that the total allocated under 
the Senate report for soil- and water- 
conservation reseach, as allocated by the 
Department of Agriculture, permits only 
$411,600 to be available as an increase 
for the research program. 

He states in his letter that inasmuch 
as less than half of the original amount 
called for in the budget estimate has 
been allowed by the committee, none of 
the increased programing that had been 
contemplated for Idaho is now contem- 
plated by the Department. He con- 
cludes by saying: 

We regret that it will not be possible to go 
ahead with this important program in Idaho 
under the bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee. 


I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia whether the re- 
port I received from Mr. Shaw today 
conforms with the committee’s own 
understanding as to the allocation of 
this money for soil- and water-conser- 
vation purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, I cannot 
answer that question definitely in spe- 
cific terms. The committee allowed an 
increase over the current appropriations 
of approximately a million and a half 
dollars, as I recall it, for soil- and water- 
conservation activities. 

The Bureau of the Budget had asked 
for $840,000. The matter of allocating 
increases is within the purview or the 
domain of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I was advised by the very efficient staff 
representative of the committee that 
the Department had told him that some 
$88,920 would be available for the State 
of Idaho under this appropriation. As to 
the accuracy of that statement, I cannot 
say, because the Department has the 
authority to allocate and divert the 
funds. But there is no reason on earth 
for completely discontinuing the work, 
even if it were dealt with on a percent- 
age basis under the Senate appropria- 
tion. The Department would have to 
allow about half of the $46,000, if they 
were to be fair to the activities in 
Idaho. 

The whole budget increase was not 
allowed, it is true, and the Secretary has 
the authority to allocate the funds. 
But if the Department brought the 
item here as a budget request, they 
must have thought it was valuable to 
them, so they should, at least, carry on 
a part of the activities with the sub- 
stantial increase of almost $500,000 
which was allowed in the bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. That would be my 
view. I certainly hope the Department 
of Agriculture, in using the money which 
is made available, will conform with the 
expression of views by the chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly hope the 
Department will make some effort to 
deal with the problem which the Senator 


has in mind, because the committee has 
allowed about half the request. 
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Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. President, in line with the impres- 
sions expressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, and in order that 
the research programs to which I have 
made reference might be more fully 
identified, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
the correspondence to which I have 
made reference. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: Thank you for 
your letter of April 3, 1957, concerning cor- 
respondence on soil and water conservation 
research in Idaho, from Mr. Don G. Fred- 
ericksen, President of the Idaho Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts. In accord- 
ance with your request, a copy of our reply 
to Mr. Fredericksen is enclosed. 

We appreciate your interest in this phase 
of our research program. 

; Sincerely, 
B. T. SHAw, Administrator. 
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UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington D. C., April 15, 1957. 
Mr. Don G. FREDERICKSON, 

President, Idaho Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, Gooding, 
Idaho. 

DEAR MR. FREDERICKSON: Thank you for 
your letter of March 28, 1957, concerning soil 
and water conservation research in Idaho 
and proposed increases for this research in 
fiscal year 1958. 

There is currently allocated $40,810 for soil 
and water conservation research in Idaho. 
This includes $33,160 at Boise and $7,650 at 
St. Anthony. The 1958 budget estimates 
include a total of $88,920 for this research in 
Idaho, of which $46,100 is for program in- 
creases and $2,010 is to meet increased re- 
tirement costs under Public Law 854 (84th 
Cong.). 

The program increases are as follows: 
+$25,400, to expand existing research at 
Boise on the development of improved drain- 
age practices, irrigation methods, water ap- 
plication systems, and general soil and water 
management for more efficient use in crop 
production. This is a part of a total in- 
crease of $424,000 to increase efficiency in 
water management in relation to irrigation; 
-+$20,700, to initiate research at Moscow, 
Idaho, to establish data on streamflow char- 
acteristics and rainfall relationships of rep- 
resentative agricultural watersheds for de- 
sign of measures and structures for soil and 
water conservation. This is a part of a 
total increase of $208,000 for expanding re- 
search in watershed hydrology. 

We hope this provides the information you 
desired. A copy of this letter is being sent 
to Congresswoman GRACIE Prost and to Sena- 
tor FRANK CHURCH, in accordance with their 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
B. T. SHAW, Administrator. 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURE RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., 
June 11, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: In response to a 

telephone request this morning from Mrs. 
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Barnes of your office, there is shown below a 
breakdown of the funds provided for soil and 
water conservation research in the Senate 
Report on the Agricultural and Farm Credit 
Administration Appropriation bill; 1958, as 
interpreted to the Department by the staff of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee: 


Base, fiscal year 1957_-.------.. $5, 391, 110 
Increases for facilities: 
U. S. Salinity Laboratory— 


Riverside, Calif._-._._-_-_- 1 -+-120, 000 
Soils laboratory, reclamation 

State i ai ean +450, 000 
Soils laboratory, Midwest_--.. -+450, 000 


Soils laboratory, Mississippi__--- +450, 000 
Soils laboratory, Southern 
Piedmont Soil Conservation 


Experiment Station-------- +275, 000 

Increase to meet retirement costs -+252, 290 

Bubtotal.=— Cae eee ae 7, 388, 400 
Senate report authorized a total 

Co pa ae ltr re socal RRR SRC Rl ae 7, 800, 000 
Increase provided for pro- 

gram research__--..__-- +411, 600 


4Includes $20,000 for alterations. 


The budget estimates included a total in- 
crease for program work in the amount of 
$840,000. Inasmuch as less than half of this 
amount would be available under the Senate 
report, it has been necessary for our research 
people to select the problems which are most 
important from the nationwide point of view. 
Under this requirement, the increase origi- 
nally allocated to Idaho in the amount of 
$46,100, as mentioned in my letter of April 
15, 1957, to Mr. Don G. Frederickson, Presi- 
dent, Idaho Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, would not be included in the 
amount made available by the Senate com- 
mittee action. 

We regret that it will not be possible to go 
ahead with this important program in Idaho 
under the bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 
B. T. SHaw, Administrator. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia. I wish 
also to express my appreciation for his 
dedication to the cause of agriculture, 
not only in the handling of this bill, but 
throughout the years. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I particularly wish to 
mention his interest and assistance in 
getting underway a program of indus- 
trial uses of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. Likewise, I would commend the 
soundness of the words expressed by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpt], and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]. Theirs is a viewpoint 
which is not only sound; it is one which 
has vision and which provides an oppor- 
tunity for a sounder solution of agricul- 
tural programs. 

I believe there are great opportunities 
for the development of new markets for 
the farmers by increased industrial uses. 
I do not think that objective can be at- 
tained, however, by merely increasing the 
dollar amount of the appropriation for 
that purpose. Congress. should under- 
take to write a legislative policy. That 
policy should create an authority—I be- 
lieve it should be a board with a direc- 
tor—charged specifically with this objec- 
tive. The board should be given power 
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not only to utilize the research facilities 
of the Government, but also to contract 
with private parties, with land grant col- 
leges and other colleges, yes, even with 
foreign agencies, because industrial 
products may well be developed which 
will have great possibilities for export. 

Such a policy should also incorporate 
a plan for incentive payments to farm- 
ers, SO as to encourage them to grow new 
crops. It should provide incentive pay- 
ments to business to undertake to use 
the crops for industrial purposes. This 
good earth of ours can produce several 
thousand different types of plants. Our 
agriculture industry has confined its pro- 
duction to perhaps 150 kinds of plants 
down through the years. 
has been researched out of its own mar- 
kets. The soles of perhaps three pairs 
of shoes out of four are made of products 
other than leather. Synthetics have 
taken markets away from the producers 
of cotton, wool, and flax. 

More research is needed, but it needs 
to be coupled with a program of action. 
One of the important steps in such a 
program is that of trial commercializa- 
tion, so that the ideas developed in the 
laboratories will not remain on the 
shelves, but will be set in motion. 

We might learn a lesson from the de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber in World 
War II. The United States Govern- 
ment floundered around until a policy 
was determined to fix in one place the 
responsibility to produce synthetic rub- 
ber. It was produced from agricultural 
products, under the leadership of a dis- 
tinguished citizen from my State, Mr. 
William Jeffers. The agricultural prob- 
lem needs to be approached in that 
way again. 

The Commission appointed by the 
President has done outstanding work. 
Very shortly I shall submit to the Senate 
a legislative proposal based upon the 
Commission’s recommendations. In do- 
ing so, I shall communicate with each 
Senator and send him a copy of the bill, 
in the hope that all or many Senators 
will join in cosponsoring its introduction. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for the work he has 
done as the author of the bill to provide 
for a commission on the utilization of 
farm products. I think the commission’s 
report will prove to be a very useful one 
and a milestone in finding additional 
uses for agricultural products. I com- 
mend the Senator highly for his work in 
this matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to add a word 
to what has been said with regard to the 
agricultural research program, in which 
utilization and unit cost feature have 
been emphasized. I point out that it is 
still true that the production of agricul- 
tural commodities needs to have con- 
tinuing research programs, not espe- 
cially at the present time for increasing 
yields, perhaps, but, as the chairman of 
the subcommittee pointed out a few min- 
utes ago, for improving the quality of 


I thank the Senator 


Agriculture’ 
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the products grown. As he stated, per- 
haps 90 percent of the wheat grown in 
States like North Dakota is grown from 
a species of seed which has been devel- 
oped within the past 4 years through 
production. research, although it was 
chiefly produced in order to obtain rust 
and disease. resistance. These programs 
should be continued in order to improve 
production which will always have an 
important place in agriculture. 

I regret that even though the chair- 
man of the subcommittee offered an 
amendment and led the fight in the sub- 
committee for an increase in funds, the 
amount for agricultural research for 
State experiment stations in sustaining 
a 10-percent decrease under the budget 
estimate. Perhaps that is the largest 
decrease of any program of its kind 
which we have passed on to date. 

This year Congress will be-called upon 
to appropriate more than $4 billion for 
military research. The fact that that 
amount is appropriated for military re- 
search and development does not justify 
any particular figure for agricultural re- 
search, but it certainly proves that the 
Nation is able to provide the money. 

One thing that can be said with refer- 
ence to the decrease is that for 2 con- 
secutive years there had been an appre- 
ciable increase in funds for agricultural 
research, and that an enlarged program 
has been put into effect. It is now a 
going concern. I hope the decrease now 
will not mean—and I do not feel it will 
mean—an abandonment of the program 
or that it will be curtailed in future 
years. I think the record ought to be 
made clear on that point now. 

The same is true of the Extension 
Service, which is sustaining an appre- 
ciable decrease under the budget esti- 
mate, although the amount is being in- 
creased in the Senate version of the bill 
over the House version. 

I hope that decrease does not indicate 
that we are to abandon the expanded 
program in any way. We have increased 
the Extension Service funds in recent 
years. It must be continued on a broad- 
er and broader scale each year; and I 
certainly hope the expansion of the pro- 
gram will be continued, as it is more jus- 
tified. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I have never known a more 
ardent supporter of the State research 
experiment stations and the Extension 
Service than the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. Regardless of what- 
ever action the committee may take in 
the future in respect to these appropria- 
tions, I can assure the Senate that votes 
will be taken on motions which will be 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississipi, and which I am quite con- 
fident I shall be able to support, to see 
to it that this very important work is 
properly maintained. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. Imerely wanted the REC- 
orp to show that there is strong senti- 
ment for a continuation of the enlarged 
programs for both the Extension Service 
and for agricultural research. 

ACREAGE RESERVE PHASE OF THE SOIL BANK 


Mr. President, the acreage reserve 
phase of the soil-bank program is not 
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the correct approach to our basic agri- 
cultural problem. The farm program as 
a whole will rue the day it was forced 
into a system of awarding Federal pay- 
ments for failing to plant or cultivate 
land. <A full reappraisal of this pro- 
gram, and particularly its effect on farm 
income and its impacts on the local 
economy, is urgently needed. While the 
short-run money gains of this program 
are tempting, I believe that the farmers 
who continue to cultivate and improve 
their land will not only be better off in 
the long run, but will help out other 
segments of the local economy who are 
dependent on the land. These segments 
include tenants, renters, merchants, 
bankers, ginners, and other processors 
at the county and community level. 
While I will vote for funds to operate 
this program for another year at a re- 
duced level, I shall do so only because 
no other program is now available as a 
substitute. I strongly believe that the 
acreage reserve should be systematically 
abolished. 

The commitments of large acreages of 
land placed in the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram will encourage inefficiency, dis- 
rupt the balance of our local economy, 
and will in the end bring strong criti- 
cism of the agricultural program. A 
large part of the total budget request for 
the entire Department of Agriculture for 
fiscal year 1958 is for the acreage re- 
serve; and even with this great expend- 
iture to encourage idle acres, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has predicted that 
the acreage allotment for cotton in 1959 
will be 3.5 million acres less than we 
have in the current year. This level of 
acreage would be far too low for eco- 
nomic survival of the cotton farmer and 
the cotton industry. This is clear ad- 
mission on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture that the acreage-reserve 
program will not work and that it does 
not provide a sound approach to our 
basic problem. 

The most serious threat of a program 
of this nature is that it encourages idle 
acres, without adequate safeguards for 
sound conservation measures, and in the 
final analysis it will tempt farmers to 
sell their homesteads. Land values are 
increasing, and will continue to become 
more valuable as population increases. 
Many rural communities at the present 
are experiencing widespread shifts in 
land ownership. Farms are getting 
fewer and larger; and as this pattern 
develops, local stores, banks, and mer- 
chants will feel the full impact of fewer 
customers. Special attention must be 
given to reappraising our present pro- 
gram with the objective of encouraging 
full utilization of all land from the 
standpoint of restoring fertility and in- 
creasing income. The acreage reserve 
program could make a much greater 
contribution to agriculture by using at 
least a part of the funds for meeting 
competition and stimulating expanded 
markets for agricultural products, and 
thereby increasing acres. 

I shall vote for the appropriations for 
this program for 1958 with the full hope 
and belief that a substitute program will 
have to replace the acreage reserve 
after 1958. | 
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CONSERVATION RESERVE PHASE OF THE SOIL BANK 


The conservation reserve part of the 
soil bank is a more constructive meas- 
ure, since it is an investment in terms 
of the future, and will give long-range 
benefits to each individual participating. 
This phase of the program, however, 
needs to reach more of our small and 
family-size farmers. It is these small 
landowners who have the most difficult 
problem of idle acres and erosion. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EASTLAND in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to join the other 
Members of the Senate who have com- 
plimented the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. I always listen with 
profit and with great interest to what he 
has to say, because he has a logical 
mind, and he always records the facts. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin flatters me 
beyond my deserts; but I appreciate it, 
nevertheless. 

Mr. WILEY. No, Mr. President, I do 
not flatter the Senator from Georgia; 
what I have said is the general con- 
sensus of all the other Members of the 
Senate. I am not in the habit of speak- 
ing carelessly or, as the saying is, “throw- 
ing bouquets.” Instead, I am in the 
habit of stating facts. 

Let me say, first, that I was interested 
in the discussion regarding research. I 
am satisfied that the answer lies in that 
direction. In Wisconsin, 18 billion 
pounds of milk are produced. In the 
Southland, oleomargarine has taken up 
to 50 percent or more of the spread 
market. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that the Southland 
is not responsible for all of that, because 
the soybean production in Illinois has 
also contributed largely to the produc- 
tion of oleomargarine. 

Mr. WILEY. I agree. I was referring 
to oleomargarine only as an example. 
The increased use of oleomargarine has 
curtailed the market for butter and, 
consequently, the market for milk. 

The Senator from Georgia remembers 
that last year I introduced a bill—and 
I expect to introduce a similar bill this 
year—providing for the establishment 
in Madison, Wis., which, after all, 
is the milk center of America, of a re- 
search laboratory. When I consider the 
miracles which have been accomplished 
regarding the utilization of corn, I real- 
ize that we have only touched the sur- 
face in the case of what can be done 
with the constituents of milk. For in- 
stance, I have a friend who makes what 
I regard as the most delicious candy 
made in the United States; and in mak- 
ing the candy, he uses, for 40 percent of 
the candy, processed cheese. It makes 
excellent candy, as I can testify, for I 
have eaten samples of it. That is only 
an indication of what can be done in 
utilizing the constituents of milk and 
their products. 
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The cow has been called the mother 
of the race; and I believe it obvious that 
from milk it is possible to obtain ex- 
tremely important products which can 
be utilized in many ways. As a result, 
I believe it will be found that the farm 
income in the State of Wisconsin can be 
greatly increased; and in that case there 
would be no need for the Government to 
provide any form of direct or indirect 
subsidy. 

I may say that many groups are ex- 
perimenting in respect to the utilization 
of milk. Other industrial groups are 
experimenting with wheat, specifically. 

Certainly a laboratory which would 
concentrate upon research on milk, 
should be established. If it is estab- 
lished, I believe the answer to the prob- 
lem will be found. 

In connection with the vast produc- 
tion of milk, which is increasing all over 
America, I think various matters must be 
considered. First, we must consider how 
to increase consumption. 

The other day I read a newspaper ac- 
count which stated that in the metro- 
politan area of Washington, D. C., 50,000 
persons will receive food assistance. 
Think of that, Mr. President. However, 
the milk produced in Wisconsin cannot 
be shipped into Washington, D. C.; cer- 
tain barriers prevent that. ‘Therefore, 
increased consumption must be provided 
for, in the first place; and, in the second 
place, better distribution must be ar- 
ranged; and, in the third place, utiliza- 
tion programs of the type we have been 
discussing must be provided. 

The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota addressed himself to a problem 
which is quite general, although it is 
particularly localized in Wisconsin. In 
the western part of Wisconsin, border- 
ing the Mississippi River, there are hills; 
and on the farms in that area, great 
gullies are virtually stealing the top soil. 

Previous appropriation bills have in- 
cluded a limitation of $1,500 on the 
amount which could be used for gully 
control. That program worked well 
when a dollar was worth a dollar. How- 
ever, today a dollar is worth only fifty 
cents. Last year approximately 89 gully- 
control projects of that type in Wiscon- 
sin could not be commenced because of 
the $1,500 limitation. In 1955, Wiscon- 
sin returned to the fund $1,758,000; and 
in 1956, Wisconsin returned to the fund 
$750,000. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the 
soil-erosion situation, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has voted—as stated by the 
Senator from Minnesota—a maximum 
limitation of $2,500. That will not cost 
the Government anything; but it will 
make possible the development of the 89 
projects which are for the purpose of 
preventing the erosion of the top soil 
in the western part of Wisconsin into 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

Therefore, Mr, President, I hope the 
Senator from Georgia will give most 
earnest consideration to the provision 
voted by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorpD a statement on this subject made 
by Representative Jounson. In his 
statement he quoted certain Wisconsin 
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officials. The statement appears on 
page 7018 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of May 15. Representative JoHN- 


son described very fully the situation,,. 


and quoted from conservation officials 
in Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Mr. JoHNsoNn. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment striking out the 
figure $2,500, lowering the present limitation 
in the bill before us. 


I am principally interested in seeing the 


limitation left as it is in the bill so that more 
work can be done on gully control structures 
in States with a topography like we have in 
western Wisconsin. The present limitation 
was established at a time when construction 
costs were considerably less than they are 
today. People active in this work in Wis- 
consin tell me that the limitation is block- 
ing gully control work because of increased 
costs. An incomplete survey in Wisconsin 
shows that 89 projects for gully control were 
not started last year because, under the pres- 
ent limitation in the law, the Government 
could not enter into the construction þe- 
yond the $1,500 figure. 

Many of the farms and hilly areas of west- 
ern Wisconsin and other States with similar 
topography are unable to progress any fur- 
ther with soil conservation work unless the 
amount allowed for gully-dam construction 
is increased. The old $1,500 limitation ac- 
counts for the fact that many States are 
not using the total ACP appropriation. Wis- 
consin returned $1,758,000 in 1955, and the 
preliminary figure for the year 1956 shows 
that the State returned $750,000. 

In speaking to people engaged in soil- 
conservation work, I was told that for a 
number of years it has been impossible for 
the State to proceed with major gully- 
control work because of this provision in the 
law. They toid me that if this exception 
were not included in the law, they would be 
able to go into the various watersheds, do 
part of the gully-control work on individ- 
ual farms and, when the total project came 
up for planning, the cost-benefit ratio would 
come out favorably and the project would 
be eligible for Federal assistance. 

I believe every member of this committee 
is aware that, if this condition is permitted 
to exist, areas where the gullies have made 
such headway will be without value for 
future farming operations and we will have 
a country similar to China, where soil ero- 
sion was permitted to run rampant for cen- 
turies. The gullies I refer to in my district 
have made such headway that, even if the 
farmers follow the conservation practices 
set up for them, they are unable to retard 
these large gullies from making further ad- 


vances through the valleys without doing 


special gully-control work. 

Let me quote from letters I have received 
from Wisconsin soil-conservation leaders 
concerning the price limitation. The first 
statement is from Mr. Henry E. Graff, 
chairman of the Eau Claire County board, 
and Mr. Arthur Donaldson, chairman of the 
Eau Claire County agricultural committee: 

“The $1,500 limitation per farm in the AC 
program has deferred the installation of 
large control structures. Construction costs 
have gone up to a point where the $1,500 
limitation does not provide for equitable 
cost sharing on large structures. It is our 
understanding that sizable unexpended bal- 
ances from the AC program have been re- 
turned. We believe it would be far better 
to encourage the structure program by rais- 
ing the present limitation and using at least 
a portion of the unexpended balance fo 
permanent structures.” si 
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I should also like to quote from the letter. 


of a man engaged in soil-conservation work 
in western Wisconsin: 

“You are familiar with the rugged terrain 
of this area. Many of our farms have large 
gullies on them. In order to prevent them 
from spreading, it is necessary to construct 
earthen and mechanical structures at their 
heads. This sometimes runs as high as $6,000 
for a single gully. The average cost is prob- 
ably close to $3,000. Most of the farmers in 
this 6 or 7 county area cannot financially 
afford to spend this much on these gullies. 
The agricultural-conservation program of the 
Agricultural Conservation and Stabilization 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 
helps share the cost of these practices. The 
law states that the Government will pay 75 
percent of the cost of these structures. How- 
ever, another section of the same law states 
that no farm may earn over $1,500 in any 1 
year. In the case of gully control structures 
costing $3,000, the percentage immediately 
falls from 75 percent to 50 percent because 
of the $1,500 limitation. I understand that 
a change in the law requires an act of Con- 
gress. I feel that the $1,500 limitation should 
be removed in case of structures and the 75- 
percent limitation alone apply.” 

The Dunn County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict annual report for 1956 also recommends 
a change in the law, and I shall quote in 
part from it: 

“We would like to make one recommenda- 
tion for a change in the above-mentioned 
ACP. We have an estimated 150 large gul- 
lies in need of gully control structures. 
Many of these will cost the farmers from 
$3,500 to $5,500 to install. Under the present 
ACP the Government will reimburse the 
farmer 75 percent of the cost of gully-control 
works. This is fine, but Congress has im- 
posed a maximum payment per farm of 
$1,500. Under this regulation the farmer 
is not able to recover anywhere near 75 per- 
cent of the cost. For the benefit of the 
gully-control program, we would like to 
see the $1,500 ceiling raised to $3,500 per 
farm for gully-control work only. Most of 
our farmers find themselves in a financial 
stress and are unable to spend necessary 
money to halt large gullies which are eating 
into valuable cropland and in some cases 
building sites. In most cases, these gullies 
are a threat to neighboring farms as well as 
to public highways.” 

In reply to an inquiry I made of a county 
agent to Wisconsin, I received the follow- 
ing statement: 

“There is one item on which we might get 
more done, if the ASC.aid was a little more 
realistic. The present incentive payments 
on erosion control structures put in by a 
farmer are 75 percent of the cost, with an 
upper limit of $1,500. In this area, the aver- 
age cost.of structures has been about $3,000, 
and a top of around $6,000, which means 
that the average man only gets about 50 
percent of the cost back, and in the larger 
ones, they would get as little as 25 percent.” 

This situation is not confined exclusively 
to my district. I am told the same prob- 
Iems exist in Kentucky. eastern Iowa, parts 
of Missouri and Nebraska, and perhaps in 
many other States of which I am not aware; 
I believe the purpose of. the restriction is to 
prevent a few large farms from receiving 
large grants under the ACP, and I am in 
favor of this purpose. However, I would like 
to see the language changed so that the 
limitation of $1,500 for individual. farmers 
for doing gully-control work is raised to a 
figure compatible with current construction 
costs, or excepted entirely. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if my 
colleagues will examine the statement 


I have just placed in the Recorp, they 
will realize that this situation must be 
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met head-on, and that it will be possible. 
to do so without costing more money. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can 
assure the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin that, if in the conference any 
sound reason for increasing the amount. 
for this item is advanced, I shall ap- 
proach it with an open mind. I am not 
adamant about the matter. The amount 
had been $1,500 for many years, and no 
evidence whatever as to why an increase 
should be made was presented by the 
representatives of the Department or by 
any other witness. In view of that fact, 
the committee decided to use the old 
figure, not having knowledge of the 
reasons which prompted the House to 
vote for an increase. 

Coming from Georgia, I certainly be- 
lieve in preserving the assets of the 
Nation. If our civilization is to endure’ 
as long as the Roman Empire endured, 
we must pay more attention than we 
have heretofore paid to the conservation 
of our soil. Every year, a smaller num- 
ker of acres is required to support a per- 
son in the United States. I believe that 
at the present time 3.4 tillable acres are 
required for each person in the United 
States. With the population of our 
country increasing at the rate of ap- 
proximately 7,000 a day, it is obvious that 
it is essential that all our fertile land 
must be conserved and protected. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. It was for the reason I 
have stated that the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted the allowance of $2,500. 
As I have said, many of the projects can- 
not be completed under the smaller 
allowance; and in the last 2 years large 
amounts of money have been returned to 
the Treasury, as a result of the smaller 
allowance. 

Knowing the situation as I do, I wish 
to state that an increase in this item 
would represent the type of statesman- 
ship the Senator from Georgia always’ 
manifests. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to con- 
gratulate the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on the splendid job he has done 
on the Soil Conservation Service items 
and those relating to watershed protec- 
tion in the case of the upstream dams. 
I appreciate very much the increase the 
committee has . recommended, even 
though it is not quite so large as the one 
we wished for. Nevertheless, we realize 
that. the budgetary pressures are very 
great. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say that those 
2 or 3 items are about the only ones in 
the bill which received the full amount 
of the budget estimates. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I realize that, and 
we appreciate very much the fact that 
they were not cut. 

In my State and elsewhere in the 
Southwest we have just experienced the 
most devastating floods in our history. 
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As the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee knows, our rivers have 
washed hundreds of thousands of tons of 
sand and silt onto the fertile bottom 
lands through which the rivers flow. 
From one end of the State to the other, 
there has been great fiood damage. In 
the case of Oklahoma alone, more than 
$50 million of damage has been done. 
The farmers are desperate; they wonder 
whether there will be any way for them 
to rehabilitate their land and to get rid 
of the sand which covers the land and 
to remove the large trees and logs and 
debris which litter the fields. 

I wish to ask the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia whether in agricul- 
tural legislation there is authority which 
will permit appropriations to be made 
later on, to help these farmers defray a 
part of the cost of putting their lands 
back into shape. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think there is no 
question that there is authority for that 
activity, because such assistance has very 
properly been given in times past, when 
disaster as a result of flood has stricken 
various areas. I hold in my hand the 
overall law. It pertains to disaster re- 
lief. It is certainly sufficiently broad 
to cover almost any conceivable restora- 
tion of land damaged because of flood. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
refer to Public Law 875? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

. Mr. MONRONEY. That law deals, 
however, primarily with public agencies 
and not with private ones. 

- Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand, that 
is the authority which is utilized for the 
transfer of funds which have been appro- 
priated for the President’s disaster relief 
fund to the Department of Agriculture, 
to carry on the specific work which the 
Senator has in mind. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Under the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture rules relating ta soil 


‘conservation and ACP, the funds can be 
used to rehabilitate the land and to re- 
store its productive capacity. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is 
That is my understanding. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But the floods oc- 
curred too late to enable the situation to 
be taken care of in the present or current 
appropriation bill. There are no esti- 
mates from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are there? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no specific 
request in connection with the floods 
`. which have been mentioned. Not being 
able to get a budget estimate, naturally 
the committee did not go into the field 
to examine the situation. Unquestion- 
ably, itis a matter which should be dealt 
with. I am of the opinion that there 
will be at least one, if not two or three, 
supplemental appropriation bills. If 
there is not sufficient authorization at the 
present time, such an authorization can 
be taken care of in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. As one member of the 
Appropriations Committee, I shall cer- 
tainly lend a very sympathetic ear to any 
presentation which the Senator from 
Oklahoma may make with regard to ap- 
propriations in this field. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate that 
assurance, because the States of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 


correct. 
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parts of Missouri and Kansas are in 
rather desperate shape as a result of the 
fiood conditions that now exist. 

In the third supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, a copy of report on which I 
hold in my hand, funds in the sum of $4 
million are appropriated for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for this type of 
work; but I understand that all but $11⁄2 
million of that will have to be reimbursed 
to the President’s fund. Then, in an- 
other place, a reimbursement of $11,500,- 
000 is provided in the conference report, 
which will also be used to reimburse the 
President’s disaster relief fund. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the funds can be 
reimbursed, there is no reason why we 
cannot reallocate the funds for disas- 
ter. I thought that was the purpose of 
disaster relief funds. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam glad to hear 
the Senator say that, because we shall 
desperately need some funds which will 
be available to agriculture through the 
President’s disaster relief fund, which is 
now depleted. It will be replenished 
with money through the third supple- 
mental appropriation bill. That money 
again needs to be applied to agriculture 
so that clearing of the land can take 
place. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the adminis- 
tration will take cognizance of this con- 
dition and submit a regular budget esti- 
mate for necessary relief as a result of 
the ravages of the flood. If that is not 
done, I hope the Committee on Appro- 
priations will consider the matter. 
Whether it is necessary to replace the 
President’s disaster relief fund or make 
a direct appropriation to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I hope some steps 
will be taken to alleviate this condition, 
which is so disastrous to the farmers. I 
understand in the area of flood many 
farmers have not even planted crops. 
Perhaps they are better off than those 
who had planted crops, because those 
who had planted them lost their seed, 
fertilizer, and labor, and the land is now 
covered with logs and debris. If that is 
not a disaster, then I am unable to un- 
derstand the implications of the word. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It could become a 
permanent disaster unless the silt and 
debris is removed. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me so that 
I may propound a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
order be entered that when proposed to 
the pending bill H. R. 7441, the Agricul- 
tural and Farm Credit Administration 
bill for the fiscal year 1958, debate on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunDT] striking out, 
on page 28, beginning with the colon in 
line 17 down through the matter in line 
20 and inserting a period, submitted for 
printing on June 10, 1957, and lettered 
“B,” shall be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respec- 
tively, by Mr. Munpt and the majority 
leader: Provided,- That no amendment 
that is not germane to the provisions of 
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the matter proposed to be stricken out 
shall be in order. 

In the event any other amendment is 
proposed, debate shall proceed under a 
like arrangement as to the division and 
control of time. 

Ordered further, That on the question 
of the final passage of the said bill de- 
bate shall be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respec- 
tively, by the majority and minority 
leaders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I should like to have the majority 
leader give me his assurance that he will 
help me get a yea and nay vote on my 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to 
assure the Senator he will get a yea and 
nay vote. I do not want to assure him 
that I will help him get it. I have dis- 
cussed it with the minority leader. The 
Senator will get a yea and nay vote on 
his amendment. 

Mr.THYE. Mr. President, I just came 
from a committee meeting. Reserving 
the right to object, may I ask what the 
proposed agreement provides? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. One hour of 
debate on the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota, 30 minutes to a side; 
t hour on any other amendment, 30 min- 
utes to 2 side; 1 hour on the bill, 30 min- 
utes to a side. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, am I to under- 
stand that the Senator from Texas has 
proposed a limitation of 30 minutes to a 
side on the Mundt amendment and a 
total of 1 hour on other amendments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is the 
same on all amendments. 

Mr. CARLSON. I shall not object to 
the unanimous consent request, but I 
think the Mundt amendment is a most 
important amendment so far as agricul- 
ture is concerned and so far as the con- 
servation reserve program is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I asked the 
Senator from South Dakota to suggest 
the amount of time he would like to have, 
and the consent request was formulated 
with his full knowledge and approval. 

Mr. CARLSON. If the Senator from 
South Dakota is willing to accept it, I 
am, of course, willing to abide by his de- 
cision, but I think this is one of the most 
important amendments to the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. I shall be glad to allocate some time 
to him, because I do not intend to take 
all the time that will be allotted to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? If 
not, the unanimous-consent agreement 
is entered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

- Mr. CARLSON. I did not wish to let 
this opportunity pass without paying 
tribute to the very distinguished and 
able Senator from Georgia. Agriculture 
is in good hands when he is in charge of 
bills pertaining to it. I share the views 
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expressed by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis] on the items having 
to do with agricultural research, experi- 
ment stations, and extension work. I 
know the chairman of the subcommittee 
has been as generous as he thinks he 
could be under the circumstances. I 
have listened to the debate this after- 
noon. I sincerely hope this is not the 
beginning of a program of reducing ap- 
propriations for these important agen- 
cies. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that if there is any reduction in 
these appropriations, it will be over my 
vigorous protest. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is the reason I 
said agriculture is in good hands. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the com- 
mendatory remarks of the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to ask 
one or two questions in order to obtain 
explanations. I have read the commit- 
tee report. I notice about 3 pages are 
devoted to the soil and water conserva- 
tion programs. Some of that I do not 
understand; and maybe that is express- 
ing it mildly. 

One question I should like to ask is, 
what has happened to the water facili- 
ties program under the bill, and what 
will happen to it. 

-Mr..RUSSELL. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that the water fa- 
cilities program is one of the few items 
in the bill which has received an in- 
crease over the appropriation for the 
current year. The appropriations for 
the watershed protection for the present 
fiscal year are $17.5 million. This bill, 
as presented to the Senate, carries $25.5 
million. 

There is a carryover of about $4144 mil- 
lion in that item, but the item received 
the full amount of the budget estimate, 
including an increase of some $8 million. 

Mr. CARLSON. One of the things 
which concerned me, if I may say so, was 
the provision on page 6, which reads: 

Provided further, That the unexpended 
balances of appropriations heretofore made 
for “Watershed protection,” “Flood preven- 
tion,” and “Water conservation and utiliza- 
tion projects” shall be merged with this ap- 
propriation, 


Mr. RUSSELL. Permit me to say to 
the Senator that when this bill was con- 
sidered in the other body they under- 
took to merge the appropriations for 
the agricultural conservation program, 
the old soil conservation program, the 
conservation reserve under the soil bank, 
the watershed program, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, the small dam program, 
the Great Plains program—a total of 
budget activities for which budget esti- 
mates of $66814 million were submitted. 
In order to bring about a reduction in 
the bill, the House lumped them all 
together and made a lump sum appropri- 
ation of $535 million to meet budget 
estimates of $66814 million. 

The Department, be it said to its credit, 
did not wish to merge the appropria- 
tions, which would certainly diminish 
the ability of the Congress to keep in 
contact with the programs, by doing 
away with line item appropriations. We 
restored the separation of these appro- 
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priations and made a specific appropria- 
tion for each activity. 

In the bill the Senator will find lan- 
guage following the precedents of the 
past, which make line item appropria- 
tions instead of lump-sum appropria- 
tions. 

I wish to be perfectly frank. We had 
great good luck. The funds which were 
estimated for the soil conservation re- 
serve were not all used. I think that 
was primarily due to the fact that the 
acreage reserve was given greater pri- 
ority, and more emphasis was placed 
upon it. There was about $100 million 
which was not needed to meet the pay- 
ments under the conservation reserve 
program, and by virtue of that fact we 
were able to allow the full amount of the 
budget estimates, including the soil con- 
servation service, the pilot plant proj- 
ects, the conservation districts, and 
other activities. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to state I sin- 
cerely hope that the views of the Senate 
committee, which I trust will be the 
views of the Senate, prevail in the con- 
ference. I think it is most important 
that we keep these appropriations sep- 
arate and tied to their individual pro- 
grams. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no way the 
Congress can possibly control the pro- 
grams, and determine which program 
should be expanded and which program 
should be diminished, unless we have 


line item appropriations, where they are 


separated. If we lump them all together 
we transfer any authority we might ex- 
ercise to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. I wish to say 
I appreciate very much the views of the 
chairman on this item. I know of no 
program which is more important to 
the great Midwest than the control of 
water at the source. It affects conser- 
vation and the growth of that section 
industrially and agriculturally, through 
holding back a volume of water which 
can be used for beneficial purposes. I 
sincerely hope that the funds will be suf- 
ficient to carry on that fine program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe the funds 
will be adequate. As I stated, there was 
a carryover. All the funds were not 
used, and we have a carryover for the 
present year, although the program is 
increasing and is popular. 

The Senator did not refer to the 
amount of flood damage which was elim- 
inated by carrying on this program 
where the water arises. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished Sentor from 
Georgia, the chairman of the Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
priations. As a member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, I am quite 
familiar with the amount of detailed 
hearing work that was involved in de- 
veloping the information which enabled 
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this bill to be brought to the Senate 
floor. 

There are several phases of this ap- 
propriation bill which are most con- 
structive. One of the programs for 
which the bill provides is the rural-de- 
velopment program. That promises a 
great deal of future benefit to the areas 
of the Nation where farm income is at 
a minimum. 

I know in northern Minnesota, in the 
cut over area, this program is being 
developed, and it holds promise of in- 
creasing income and making it possible 
for the farmers to stay on the small 
farms in that part of the State. That is 
true also of northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan, as well as some of the South- 
ern States. 

Another desirable feature, of course, 
is the restoration of funds for the acre- 
age-reserve program of the soil bank. 
It would have been a serious mistake if 
the Senate had not reinstated those 
funds, because we did not have a his- 
tory of complete operation for a full year 
under the acreage-reserve program. If 
any program will reduce farm surpluses 
and also conserve the fertility of our 
land, it is the soil-bank program with 
its conservation and acreage-reserve 
aspects. 

The able and distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], did a very suc- 
cessful job in piloting that provision of 
the appropriation bill through the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

There was one other phase of the ap- 
propriation bill with which I was disap- 
pointed, and that was the restriction of 
$7.50 per acre under the conservation 
phase of the soil bank. I think that is 
a mistake. I do not believe we have a 
sufficient history so that we can justly 
criticize the Department of Agriculture 
in its administrative handling of the 
conservation reserve phase of our soil- 
bank program. With this restriction 
being imposed, it appears as though we 
are criticizing the Department. It ap- 
pears as though we are restricting its 
future operations. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt] will prevail. ‘That 
will remove the restriction. 

Other than that restriction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would say that this is a very good 
agricultural appropriation bill. It 
promises to continue the administrative 
functions of Public Law 480 in disposing 
of our surplus agricultural commodities 
and products. 

Those two phases, the soil bank and 
Public Law 480, represent the only cer- 
tainty that the farm economy is going 
to be improved in the future. Those two 
phases of this appropriation bill hold out 
hope for agriculture that they will bring 
the agricultural economy into balance 
with the rest of the Nation’s economy, 
which is at an all-time high. 

Again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia for his most con- 
structive and able chairmanship of the 
subcommittee which handled the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam very grateful to 
the distinguished Senator for his kind 
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comment, and for the very fine assist- 
ance he always renders as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment comparatively briefly 
on the bill. 

First, I have been favorably impressed 
with the adroitness and knowledge with 
which the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee has handled the rather difficult and 
complicated questions that have been 
addressed to him. 

I was particularly interested in the 
- discussion earlier today, when the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] was raising the question 
of additional funds for the use of agri- 
cultural products for industrial pur- 
poses. This particular issue reminded 
me of a letter which had been sent back 
in February to the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], a copy of which 
was sent to me, by one of the most dis- 
tinguished educators and agricultural 
economists in my State. I refer to Dr. 
A. L. Strand, president of Oregon State 
College. 

In this letter Dr. Strand emphasized 
the fact that the increased use of agri- 
cultural products for industrial purposes 
can, in many instances, be a mirage, 
and that it can actually divert us from 
the need for increased research, by 
which the farmer’s methods can be 
made more effective, and as a result of 
which agricultural products can be used 
for their primary purpose, which is to 
feed the people of our Nation and some 
of the rest of the world. 

I should like to include in the RECORD, 
if I may, because this subject was dis- 
cussed earlier today, the letter which 
came to the senior Senator from Oregon 
and myself in February 1957, from the 
very eminent educator and agricultural 
expert to whom I have referred, Dr. 
A. L. Strand, president of Oregon State 
College. This should be of real interest 
to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
Corvallis, Oreg., February 12, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I’m glad your name 

is not On CAPEHART’s Senate bill 724 to estab- 


lish “an Industrial Agricultural Products Ad- 
ministration.” 

The expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment are high enough, without running an- 
other $100 million into a blind alley each 
year. 

How many times does it have to be demon- 
strated that farmers are not going to profit 
from the industrial use of agricultural prod- 
ucts? Alcohol from potatoes, corn, etc., is 
uneconomic. Alcohol can be made so cheap- 
ly from sugar wastes that this established 
method can drive any other method out of 
the market unless it has a subsidy. Does this 
administration intend to go into subsidies to 
promote the use of agricultural products? 
The scientific truth that stands in the way 
of any large success of this bill is that car- 
bon-hydrogen-oxygen chains are available to 
industry through cheap and constantly avail- 
able nonagricultural materials (coal, petro- 
leum). Through my association with the 
Quaker Oats Co. for 25 years, I observed the 
development of furfural which is used in the 
dewaxing of automotive fuels, the manufac- 
ture of nylon, etc. At first it was made from 
oat hulls. That worked for a while, as long 
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as oat hulls were worth only $2.50 per ton 
for fuel. When oat hulls came into demand 
for livestock feeds they were worth fifteen to 
twenty dollars per ton. The return through 
furfural was about $8 or $8.50. And so the 
company turned to cottonseed hulls and 
finally to corncobs, which are the basic mate- 
rial now. But the farmers never got a cent 
more for their oats or corn on account of fur- 
fural. That was not because of any unfair- 
ness on the part of the manufacturer; he 
just can’t pay more. The gathering of corn- 
cobs requires some labor, and this throws 
some money into agricultural communities, 
but not much. 

If this proposed new agency is established, 
exempt from civil service, it will rob the 
USDA and our institutions of scientific per- 
sonnel who are producing now. Such a raid 
at this time would be very unfortunate for 
even a good cause, but to raid us to launch 
a dead duck. 


This is a Wallingford promoters’ bill to 
fool the farmers and make them believe 
something: great is being done for them. 
Remember the starch promoters who took in 
the Grange in Washington and would have 
nicked Oregon, too, if our organization 
hadn’t stopped it. 


Sincerely, 
A. L. STRAND, 
President. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
understand that the 1958 budget esti- 
mates for the Department of Agriculture 
included $34,003,708 for the subappro- 
priation “Payments to States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico,” an increase of 
$4,500,000 over the current appropria- 
tion of $29,503,708. However, the House 
bill disallowed this increase, but $1 mil- 
lion has been restored by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The budget increase was recom- 
mended in order, first, to meet rising 
costs of research under this appropria- 
tion; and second, initiate new projects 
and expand some already under way. 
The fields of research covered by the pro- 
posed increase are crop production, plant 
diseases and insects, animal production, 
animal diseases and parasites, water use 
and conservation, soils and fertilizers, 
agricultural economics, farm mechani- 
zation and structures, marketing and 
utilization, home economics, and forest 
crop production. The various States 
have a heavy backlog of urgent requests 
for research on State and local problems 
in these fields. 

Present research on many major prob- 
lems facing the American farmer are 
not adequate to meet his needs or to ar- 
rive at a solution at an early date. Be- 
cause of differing climate, soil, market 
outlets, and other local conditions, each 
State has distinct problems of produc- 
tion and marketing of crops and live- 
stock which can best be solved by the 
States, or cooperatively by two or more 
interested States. Such research is sup- 
plementary to the national and regional 
interests of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. To foster research between these 
two interdependent groups, Federal- 
grant funds have been appropriated for 
many years. Under this program the 
States provide about three times the 
amount of funds provided by Federal 
grants. While the majority of grant 
funds must be matched by States, most 
of them more than match the Federal 
portion. 
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If there is no increase in the appro- 
priation, it will not only be impossible 
to conduct the additional research which 
is needed, but rising costs of research 
will necessitate a reduction in research 
at State agriculture experiment stations 
from present levels. 

The great importance of agriculture 
research has been emphasized in letters 
and telegrams I have received from Ore- 
gon in recent days and weeks. In a let- 
ter, F. L. Ballard, associate director of 
extension at Oregon: State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., explains that State and lo- 
cal interests are increasing their con- 
tributions to research. 

Industry for example, is increasing its 
investment in research every year. A 
letter from F. E. Price, dean and director 
of Agriculture at Oregon State College, 
addressed to each member of the Oregon 
delegation, contains a table from the 
April 27 issue of Business Week. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have that letter included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
Corvallis, Oreg., May 13, 1957. 
OREGON DELEGATION, 
United States Senate, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

MRS. GREEN AND GENTLEMEN: When I read 
the following table as regards research 
spending by private industry, I thought of 
Oregon’s delegation who are confronted with 
the question of supporting or not support- 
ing additional Federal funds for agricultural 
research. The following figures, taken from 
the April 27 issue of Business Week, indicate 
that United States private industry plans 
to boost its spending on research by 50 per- 
cent in the next 4 years. You will also note 
that they have made a substantial increase 
in 1957 over 1956: 

Research spending aims at $9,000,000,000 a 
year by 1960 
{Millions of dollars] 


1956 
Primary metals_.......-.--..- 97.9 
Machinery 506, 2 
Electrical equipment... Mie $ 
Aircraft and parts- ----------- 1, 557. 8 
Fabricated metal products 
and ordnance... 165, 2 


Professional and scientific 


instanmentsr<.s2c3 a 2. 
Chemicals and allied products.| 497.8 
Paper and allied products....} 42.8 
Rubber products. .--.-..----- 73.1 
Stone, clay, and glass_.......- 58.5 
Petroleum products----------| 204.8 
Food and kindred products._.| 76.0 
Textile mill products and 
OI yn eee 33. 8 36. 5 
Other manufacturing .-------- 1,071.2 {1,156.9 | 1,2 


All manufacturing--..-- 5, 786.1 |6, 971.7 | 8, 850.0 
Nonmanufacturing indust.ies.| 310.4 


All industries..........- 6, 095. 5 |7, 318.8 | 9, 268.5 


Source: Base statistics (1953), National Science Foun- 
dation. 

We have many problems relating to pro- 
duction efficiency and methods of reducing 
costs of production which can only be un- 
dertaken when additional funds are avail- 
able, as we are working on as many of these 
as we can with present funds. In behalf of 
Oregon agriculture, I hope that you will see 
fit to support appropriations for additional 
agricultural research. 

Very truly yours, 
F. E. PRICE, 
Dean and Director of Agriculture. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon Potato Council in a recent wire 
warned of new potato diseases of a seri- 
ous nature and still unnamed which 
threaten the yield and quality. 

In certain sections of Oregon the 
growing of bulbs is an important phase 
of our agriculture. A letter from Mr. 
Carl A. DuBosh, president of the bulb 
growers, stresses the need for research 
of they are to meet competition from the 
bulb industry of Holland. 

Lyle W. Hammack, who is a prominent 
figure in the Oregon dairy industry, 
writes: 

Most certainly the tax burden on business 
today is really becoming a problem. How- 
ever, Dick, it seems to me unwise to cut ap- 
propriations that are designed for research 
that does ultimately produce new wealth in 
economy. 


Phil Farrel, president of the Oregon 
Seed Growers League, emphasizes the 
same thought in saying: 

This organization believes that in economy 
moves we should make a distinction between 
money that will increase our income, and 
money that, once spent, is gone forever. 


His letter tells of a study of wild bees, 
important for the pollinization of seed 
crops, which may languish because the 
cut in the budget request will deny the 
$1,500 matching funds they require. 
This is a small investment in an Oregon 
agriculture industry whose sales last year 
were in excess of $20 million. 

Roy Stevenson, president of the Ore- 
gon Weed Conference, has added his 
organization’s support for greater in- 
vestments for research. He writes that 
“weed control is the biggest production 
problem confronting the American farm- 
er,” and he explains that their effective 
work depends on the testing program 
carried on by the local experiment sta- 
tions assisted by Federal Research funds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks several 
illuminating telegrams which I have re- 
ceived from leaders in agriculture in my 
State. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., June 7, 1957, 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request that you do everything possible 
to restore to the budget the recommended 
funds for support for agricultural research. 
work at the land-grant colleges. This is 
necessary to forestall a curtailment of agri- 
cultural experimental work which is of 
great value to our agricultural development. 

Respectfully yours, 
KLAMATH COUNTY COURT. 
C. Mack, County Judge. 
E. W. Gowen, Commissioner. 
JERRY RAJNUS, Commissioner, 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., June 10, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request restoration of $44 mil- 
lion in current budget for agricultural re- 
search vitally important to the future wel- 
fare of our farmers. 

FRANK GQ. HOWARD, 
President, Klamath Basin Water 
Users Protective Association. 
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Nyssa, OREG., June 10, 1957. | 


Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly urge restoration of $4 million 
for agricultural research. Our agricultural 
economy is more dependent now that ever 
before on research. 

PAuL HoUsE, 

President, Oregon Reclamation Congress. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
research committee of the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers in a report 
given by the committee chairman, Floyd 
Root, of Wasco, Oreg., on the occasion 
of their annual meeting in Lincoln, 
Nebr., this past February, included the 
following significant paragraph: 

This. committee recognized that major 
improvement in the status of agricultural 
research in general, and of wheat research 
in particular, has been largely due to the 
combined efforts of several commodity 
groups interested in effecting increased ap- 
propriations for such research. Therefore, 
this committee recommends that the NAWG 
continue and expand its efforts toward in- 
creased total appropriations for agricultural 
research with full recognition for the re- 
search needs of other segments of agricul- 
ture. 


I have made these references to the 
thinking of Oregon agricultural leaders, 
Mr. President, to indicate that represent- 
ative opinion in Oregon approves a more 
generous support of agriculture research. 
The wisdom of such an investment is 
confirmed in messages from those so 
closely identified with the industry. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask 
several brief questions of the able chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

I am sure the chairman realizes that 
some States do not benefit as much as 
do other States from the various price- 
support and soil-bank programs of the 
Department of Agriculture and of the 
Congress. I happen to help represent 
a State which, with the sole exception 
of the wheat crop in eastern Oregon, 
raises very few agricultural commodi- 
ties which come under the price-support 
umbrella, or are included within the 
various phases of the soil-bank program, 
If I am not mistaken, as of Decemeber 31, 
1956, farmers in our State have received 
only $170,000 under the soil-bank pro- 
gram, which the chairman realizes is 
a very small sum. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is my understand- 
ing that the soil-bank program, partic- 
ularly the conservation reserve phase of 
it, is open to States without regard to 
the type of agriculture within any State. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. ‘That is true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The degree of partici- 
pation varies greatly, but some States 
receive practically nothing. In the 
State of Nevada I believe there was per- 
haps one contract. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Itso happens that 
comparatively small farm acreages, with 
crops of a diversified nature, have at 
least not lent themselves to the various 
aspects of the soil-bank program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect; and they will not share in the 
most remunerative part of it, namely, 
the acreage reserve program, because 
that is limited to the basic commodities. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 
Iam sure the distinguished chairman of 
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the subcommittee, whose knowledge and 
experience in this field are far greater 
than mine, will agree that there are cer- 
tain States which, because of the general 
structure of their agricultural econ- 
omy—that is to say, comparatively small 
farm acreages with crops of a highly 
diversified nature—have not thus far 
adapted themselves to the price-support 
program or to the soil-bank program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is certainly 
true; and, of course, the acreage reserve 
program has been peculiarly applicable 
to the corn areas. Up until now they 
have received the lion’s share of the 
fund, and will do so this year. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Corn is king un- 
der the acreage reserve program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I know that the 
chairman of the subcommittee realizes 
that there is absolutely no criticism of 
him implicit in anything I have said. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I must disclaim any 
responsibility for the basic legislation 
creating the soil-bank program. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I realize that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Members of the Con- 
gress generally labored for many weeks 
undertaking to get an agricultural pro- 
gram across that was wise. Despite all 
the inherent difficulties involved in try- 
ing to reconcile the basic crops as well 
as the areas to which the Senator from 
Oregon refers, we finally did get a bill; 
but the President dashed the work of 
art on which we had labored for so many 
months to the floor and crushed it with 
one stroke of the pen. 

Then we were confronted with the 
problem of the soil bank or nothing. I 
took the soil bank rather than nothing. 
Otherwise I saw no advantages what- 
ever in the program. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am aware of 
the emergency circumstances which 
confronted the leaders in the Senate and 
in the House when the soil bank program 
came before them, after the President 
had vetoed the original farm. bill. 

The meat of the coconut is this: I 
am sure the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee realizes that in many States, 
which have been outside the major farm 
programs, one of the few direct ways in 
which agriculture can benefit is from 
research carried on at the college experi- 
ment stations and elsewhere. I know 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
has been a supporter of these research 
activities, but he is likewise aware of 
the concern which has been felt 
throughout many farm States because 
of the cut in research appropriations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let us keep the rec- 
ord straight. There has been no cut in 
research appropriations, The bill be- 
fore us, as reported from the committee, 
would appropriate more money for State 
experiment research stations than has 
ever been appropriated in the history of 
the United States. We did not allow 
the full amount of the budget estimate. 
There has been an increase of 133 per- 
cent in appropriations for State experi- 
ment research stations during the past 
5 years, or since 1952. I am not satisfied 
with the appropriation in the bill, but 
there is no reduction. We could not get 
the full amount of the budget estimate. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. There are certain 
necessary programs which had been 
contemplated, and which, because of the 
size of the appropriation, however much 
it may be, still will have to be curtailed 
to some extent, in view of the plans 
which have been made previously. The 
full budget recommendation has not 
been granted. The telegrams which the 
senior Senator from Oregon and I have 
received have so indicated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Any plan which was 
based upon the full budget estimate 
might be somewhat curtailed, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The only assur- 
ance I seek from the chairman of the 
subcommittee—if it is compatible with 
his own ideas to give it—is that there is 
no thought now, and there will be no 
thought in the future, that these im- 
portant research programs undertaken 
by the Department of Agriculture 
through the experiment stations and in 
other ways, are to be diminished or cur- 
tailed substantially in any way. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly the Sena- 
tor from Georgia would stand on his 
feet in the Senate, and fight as long as 
he could stand, against any reduction in 
this program. There is ofttimes a dif- 
ference as to the amount by which it is 
possible to increase them. This happens 
to be a year of austerity with reference 
to the national budget. Under ordinary 
circumstances there is not great diffi- 
culty in securing appropriations for the 
Extension Service and for the State ex- 
periment stations. We have been very 
successful, particularly in the Senate, 
with respect to that field of endeavor. 
We have been privileged to allow very 
large increases during recent years. 

Certainly no cutback has been effected 
that I know of, or that is contemplated 
at all. I hope that come next year we 
may move forward with accelerated 
speed. However, this year is not the 
most advantageous year to ask to move 
forward in this field. That is my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I desire to thank 
the Senator for his assurances. I again 
wish to emphasize that I agreed with 
him completely when he expressed some 
reservations and doubts about the ap- 
propriation of vast sums of money for 
industrial uses of farm products. 

I believe, however, that we should con- 
centrate to a great degree in trying to 
increase the efficiency of our farms and 
the efficiency of our agricultural produc- 
tion, and to increase the use of those 
commodities for food purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If we cannot do some- 
thing to bring about a reduction in the 
unit cost of production of all farm com- 
modities, as well as obtain other uses 
for farm products, the American farmer 
is on the way of the dodo. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Certainly so far 
as the family-size farm is concerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I have in mind 
the family-size farm. We will eventu- 
ally have these great corporate farms 
that will be able to operate. After we 
have eliminated the family-size farms 
there will be the large farms, or corpo- 
rate-size farms, which will be able to 
operate and expand with the increase in 
our population. However, the family- 
size farm has already diminished in 
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numbers in many areas of our country. 
If that trend continues, the family-size 
farmer will be eliminated. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If that happens, 
the family-size farm will be replaced by 
an impersonal enterprise, almost as im- 
personal as the Soviet type collective 
farm. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot think of any- 
thing which would be more calculated 
to impair the spiritual and physical 
strength of the country than the elim- 
ination of the farm boy on the indi- 
vidual size farm, with his home on the 
land. If we ever degenerate to a cor- 
porate agricultural system, and if that is 
all we will have, we will have elim- 
inated something from this country that 
has contributed more than any other 
single factor to the upbuilding. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I could not con- 
cur more completely with the Senator 
from Georgia. In my own State already 
there is a saying in rural areas that 
there are only two ways of getting a 
farm. One way is to inherit a farm, 
and the other is to marry a farm. Most 
people familiar with the situation know 
that it is now virtually impossible in the 
State of Oregon, at least, for a young 
man to borrow money and incur a debt 
and to put a mortgage on the land, and 
have any success in being able to pay off 
the mortgage and eventually owning his 
farm outright. That is regarded as be- 
ing virtually impossible today in the 
rural areas of my State. 

Mrs. Neuberger’s family happen to be 
dairy farmers. My mother-in-law has 
often told me that if the farm had not 
been in their family for many years, and 
if they did not own the farm outright, 
they could not possibly run it today, if 
they had to pay off a debt on the farm, 
in view of the price squeeze that they 
have been subjected to and the other 
difficulties that they must face today. 
Therefore they could not possibly, under 
such conditions, pay the interest or the 
principal on any debt on that farm, and 
still continue to retain their property. 
This is not a healthy situation. The 
family-sized farm has been the back- 
bone of rural America. If that institu- 
tion cannot successfully survive, our 
country will suffer. That is why I have 
emphasized the economic difficulties 
faced by Mrs. Neuberger’s family on 
their farm in the Northwest. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That situation may 
be more acute with respect to dairy 
farms, because that is a rather expensive 
method of farming. But I believe gen- 
erally speaking it applies across the 
beard. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is becoming 
increasingly true, and it is very unfor- 
tunate. I again wish to thank the Sen- 
ator for his patience and tolerance, in 
answering my inquiries. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
on the most comprehensive and intelli- 
gent bill he has brought to the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Missouri would ask 1 or 2 questions. 
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Does the able Senator believe the bill 
is primarily a bill in favor of the family- 
size farm; and therefore an effort to 
maintain that size farm as a part of the 
American way of life? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Missouri, as a distinguished member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, knows that the bill contains appro- 
priations to implement policies which are 
prescribed by law or by the Department 
of Agriculture. There are some phases 
of the bill which tend to preserve the 
family-size farm. I refer particularly 
to the Farmers’ Home Administration 
and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and some of the loan programs. 
However, by and large, the policies which 
are now being followed, generally speak- 
ing, are in my opinion completely de- 
structive of the family-sizefarm. There 
is nothing we can do about it in an ap- 
propriation bill. It is a matter of policy. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Knowing the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s firm belief in the 
value of the family-size farm, may I ask 
if he believes that to the greatest extent 
possible this appropriation bill recog- 
nizes the importance of preserving the 
family-size farm? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Insofar as the items 

that benefit the family-size farm are 
concerned, I have always given them 
priority, and I have done so this time in 
this bill, and the committee has done it 
consistently. 
_ Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Inasmuch as there has been some 
criticism expressed in my State that the 
bill does not recognize the family-size 
farm, I am very glad to have the distin- 
guished Senator say that to the best of 
his ability he has sought to give it recog- 
nition in the pending bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Taking it as a general 
proposition, we know that a good law 
poorly administered is not so effective as 
a bad law well administered. This con- 
cerns a question of national policy. The 
basic policies must be changed if the 
family-size farm is to be able to survive 
in this world of concentration. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I again ex- 
press complete approval of what the dis- 
tinguished Senator has stated, because 
during the years I have been in the Sen- 
ate what has worried me as much as the 
farm policies of this administration has 
been the administration of those policies, 
in such matters as administration 
drought relief and administration of the 
county committees. 

Whatever the future holds for the 
family-size farm—and we have now lost 
over a half million farm families, and 
over 2 million farmers, in the past 4 
years—I know that the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia agrees that the 
future of these farmers depends almost 
as much on the administration of the 
policies as it does on the policies them- 
selves. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The loss to which the 
Senator has referred is one of the great 
tragedies of our era. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to join 
other Senators in expressing apprecia= 
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tion for the work done by the senior 
Senator from Georgia in maintaining 
through this bill our agricultural pro- 
grams. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator, 
but I must say that I am not entitled to 
all this credit. I have a very able and 
outstanding committee, and I am merely 
the vehicle that undertakes to express 
their views. 

Mr. COOPER. There has been a great 
deal said in the course of the debate 
about the small family-size farm. 

I am very much interested in the rural 
development program—among other 
programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture—because it is related to preserving 
the life of many small farms. I might 
say to the Senator that my State is in 
many respects similar to his State. I 
hope he will accept the fact of similarity 
of our agricultural programs. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about the fact that both of us have, un- 
fortunately, areas in our States where 
the income of our agriculture has been 
far below the average level. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator knows 
that in many of the counties of our 
States the farmers do not get much help 
from price-support programs, although 
they are protected by them, and must be 
protected by them. Also, many of them 
are not able to purchase or use the 
modern machinery that large farms use. 
Also, they are far from cities, and con- 
sequently there is not much opportunity 
for part-time employment by farmers. 

There are three pilot projects in my 
State that have done outstanding work. 
They serve adjoining counties and in 
fact, our State. There is a great deal of 
enthusiasm about the possibilities of this 
program. I know the Senator has stud- 
jed the program, and I should like to ask 
him some question about it. I should 
like to ask him whether he believes the 
total of appropriations will adequately 
support the future of the program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator realizes, 
of course, that this is a rural develop- 
ment program, which could prove to be 
of great significance. It has not yet 
operated long enough for me to say that 
it is a solution for the low-income coun- 
ties, but certainly it is worthy of trial. 
Some of the officials in the Department 
of Agriculture have been greatly inter- 
ested in it and have promoted it as 
vigorously as they possibly could. The 
bill does not allow all that was asked 
for the rural development program, but 
it does carry almost the full amount. 

Mr. COOPER. The report states that 
the amount has been increased by 
$1,764,000, but it is not clear whether 
for rural development or for the entire 
extension service. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; that is for the 
whole Extension Service. As I recall, the 
Department expected to allocate about 
$1,300,000 to the rural development 
program from a total budget estimate of 
about $5 million. So the committee pro- 
vided that the Department could spend 
up to $500,000 of the $1,764,000 increase 
which was allowed. As a matter of fact, 
the rural development program got half 
of the actual increase. 
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Seven hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars of that money was necessary to 
avoid a net loss in the State Extension 
Service, so we allowed half of the net 
increase granted to the Extension Serv- 
ice for the rural development program. 

Mr. COOPER. In the report, on page 
3, I find this language: 

Not to exceed $500,000 of the increase of 
$1,764,000 may be expended for rural de- 
velopment work in States which heretofore 
have had no rural development program. 


I understand the concern of the com- 
mittee to extend the program to States 
which have not had the program 
started; but does the Senator from 
Georgia interpret the language to mean 
that this is mandatory? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not. 
language is: 

Not to exceed $500,000 of the increase of 
$1,764,000 may be expended for rural de- 
velopment work in States which heretofore 
have had no rural development program. 


In the way the provision was finally 
worded, I do not think it is a limitation 
at all, although, frankly, it was proposed 
as a limitation. Some members of the 
committee raised the issue that their 
States did not have any rural develop- 
ment counties designated. My State 
had two such counties designated. I did 
not wish to seem selfish and seem to try 
to get more money for my State when 
other States did not have any. So the 
provision was really intended as a lim- 
itation, but I do not think, upon read- 
ing it, that it accomplishes that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. COOPER. I take it, then, that 
the Senator’s judgment is that the lan- 
guage could be interpreted as being a 
flag to the Department of Agriculture 
to look around, to see if it is possible 
to initiate new projects, but not to 
cripple existing programs. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I interpret the lan- 
guage to mean that before the Depart- 
ment actually reinforces the work in 
States which have rural development 
programs, they shall inaugurate it in 
States which do not have it but which 
wish to have it. I understand that some 
20 States have the program now, and 
it is proposed to install it in 25. 

Certainly there is no desire on my 
own part to start it in more counties in 
my State until other States, which have 
had no opportunity to share in the pro- 
gram, have had that opportunity. 

Mr. COOPER. But the committee 
does not mean that the work which has 
been started in States shall be cut back? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. This is not 
a cutback. Whether or not it is a 
limitation, the language applies only to 
the increase. 

Information has come to me since the 
report was prepared that the Depart- 
ment does not approve of this. They say 
they want about $250,000 with which to 
go into States that have heretofore had 
no activity, but they want to spend some 
money in other States. 

I can assure the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that in the conference with the 
other body it will be necessary, before 
this item shall ever be agreed to at all, 
to undertake to make certain that the 
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matter is clarified so that the rural de- 
velopment program may secure the 
maximum benefit from this appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say, first, that 
I appreciate the frankness and also the 
fairness of the Senator from Georgia. 
My State is one which as yet does not 
have any rural development program in 
operation, but programs for two coun- 
ties, the counties of Suwannee and Cal- 
houn, have been planned and will be set 
up in fiscal 1958 under the decision of 
the committee, as was so ably explained 
by the Senator from Georgia. 

We have no desire to preclude other 
States which already have rural devel- 
opment programs from continuing with 
those programs; and if the new money 
provided is more than adequate to meet 
the needs to establish programs in States 
which do not yet have programs, we, of 
course, would expect it to be used for 
all States alike, wherever it was needed. 
But we certainly feel that States which 
have yet felt no benefit from the pro- 
gram should come first. I am certain 
the Senator from Kentucky will agree 
that that is the fair and proper way to 
approach the program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say, as a mat- 
ter of legislative history, for whatever 
it may be worth, that it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that in the allocation of 
the increased appropriation, when and 
if it be secured, priority should be given 
to those States which heretofore had 
not shared in the rural development 
program. That was the opinion of the 
committee, as I understood it. But it 
was not intended to the exclusion of 
improving the program in States which 
now have it. 

However, if it comes to the issue of 
giving the money to States which do not 
have it or expending it in States which 
do have it, the committee intended that 
priority be given to States which did 
not have the program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I think that approach is fair. I am 
certain that every Senator will agree 
that States which are large agricultural 
States, and which have not had any þe- 
ginning of the program, though it is 
needed in some of their counties, should 
at least have the chance to share in it 
before there is expansion in States 
which already have the program and 
have profited from it in their own limits. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate the fair- 
ness of the statements of both the Sena- 
tor from Florida and the Senator from 
Georgia. ‘There is another problem in- 
volved. I can understand the feeling 
of the people of a State needing this 
program, and that it should be initiated. 
On the other hand, I think it is worth 
while to point out that there are a few 
agricultural States in the Union which 
have much higher levels of agricultural 
development and larger incomes than 
others. I call back to mind the purpose 
of the act. It is not to divide the money 
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among the States, but to reach and as- 
sist needed areas, wherever they may be. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That undoubtedly was 
the purpose of the program when it was 
instituted in the Department of Agri- 
culture. I do not think it is contem- 
plated to institute the program in some 
of the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly under- 
stand and agree with the philosophy of 
the Senator from Kentucky that the pro- 
gram was not to be used where it is not 
needed. A large part of Florida, the 
peninsula part of the State, is prosperous 
in its agricultural operations. Certainly 
we would not expect any program of this 
kind to be placed there. But that part 
of our State which is producing basic 
agricultural commodities, and frequently 
in very small amounts per farm, has felt 
the difficulties which are generally pres- 
ent now in areas which produce staple 
commodities. 

Two of our counties have been chosen 
for these particular programs. We cer- 
tainly would not expect any portion of 
our State which is in a prosperous con- 
dition agriculturally to be favored by 
having one of these programs located 
there. 

I certainly think we are all at one on 
this. We want the program to be es- 
tablished where it is needed; we want it 
to work when it is established; and we 
want it to be established this coming 
year, in the first instance, in areas which 
have not had the benefit of it but which 
do have a crying need for it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have listened 
with great interest to the discussion con- 
cerning rural development. I am drawn 
into the discussion by the fact that the 
State which I represent, in part, is very 
much interested in the program. Several 
of the pilot counties are located in West 
Virginia. 

I do not draw from the discussion 
that because of the language any prefer- 
ence would be given to the States which 
have not already proceeded with the 
rural development programs. That 
would be based, as originally intended, 
upon the need of the locality and where 
the program could best be worked out. 

I wish to ask the able Senator from 
Georgia to state the total proposed ap- 
propriation for rural development. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia knows that this 
is an intensive program, not a nation- 
wide program. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. At the present time I 
believe it applies to only approximately 
57 counties, of the more than 3,000 coun- 
ties in the United States. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes; they are 
called pilot counties, as I recall. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

The appropriation for the current year 
is $2,061,000. The appropriation. pro- 
posed for next year is approximately 
$2,900,000. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. How do those ap- 
propriations compare with those in prior 
years? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the bill as reported 
by our committee to the Senate is 
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enacted, there will be an increase of ap- 
proximately $850,000 in the appropria- 
tion for the rural development program. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is an approxi- 
mate figure; I have estimated it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have listened with 
great interest to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia, who has said that the 
present farm program of the Federal 
Government is destructive of the small 
farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I said 
I thought the whole trend has been one 
which is destructive of the small farm- 
ers. There is no doubt in my mind that 
we are in an age of bigness. That is 
causing the increase in the tempo of 
business. Industrial plants are becom- 
ing larger. That trend is found in all 
fields of activity in the Nation, and un- 
doubtedly there is a trend toward elimi- 
nation of the small farmers. All the 
available statistics show that is the case. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I share the appre- 
hension of the Senator from Georgia 
about the impact on our society of elimi- 
nation of the small farmer. My con- 
cern is that the programs thus far 
evolved help the big man, not the little 
man. 

„Mr. RUSSELL. I share the Senator’s 
view. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that, despite the repeated 
statements which have been made, the 
present soil-bank program is not work- 
ing in the way expected? I understand 
that the bill as reported to the Senate 
contemplates implementing the soil 
bank with the funds which will be 
needed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; within limits. 
Of course, for this year there is no lim- 
itation on the amount which any one 
producer can receive from the soil bank. 
I think the largest payment made was 
approximately $61,000, and there were 
a number about that size. But under 
the terms of the pending bill, as reported 
to the Senate, there is a limitation of 
$5,000 on the amount which any one 
producer can receive. That limitation 
is proposed because we propose that the 
total amount be reduced. Therefore, 
we propose the limitation, in order to 
assure that all the smaller producers 
will be able to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. Does the plan 
undertaken by the bill, as reported by 
the Senate committee, differ from the 
plan sponsored and approved by the 
House of Representatives, in the case of 
the soil bank? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The House voted to 
eliminate the soil bank for the fiscal 
year 1958, and proposed that there be 
no soil-bank provision. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I suppose the House 
did so on the basis of the statement made 
by the sponsor of the soil bank, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and on the basis 
of the general experience; namely, that 
the soil bank is not workable and is not 
producing the results contemplated. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to say that 
most of that must be an estimate. The 
only crop in connection with which the 
soil bank has received any real trial, 
and for which we could obtain figures 
for consideration, has been corn. Al- 
though a very large amount of money 
was spent on the soil-bank program in 
the commercial corn area, the largest 
crop of corn in history was produced. 
From that point of view, the soil-bank 
program failed. But the weather con- 
ditions, and so forth, were exceedingly 
good. 

This year we shall have a real test as 
to whether the soil-bank program will 
reduce production—which was the pur- 
pose—and yet will enable the farmer to 
have an income similar to the one he 
would have had if his regular crop had 
been produced. In my own view, the 
soil-bank program cannot be truly ef- 
fective, because if a man places in the 
soil bank some of the acreage he nor- 
mally uses for production, the tendency 
will be for him to improve—by means of 
the use of more or better fertilizer and 
by other means—the production on the 
acreage remaining to him; and, as a re- 
sult, his production per acre will be in- 
creased. 

So, on balance, I doubt that the pro- 
gram will produce the desired reduction 
of production, unless there are 1 or 2 
bad crop years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then am I correct in 
understanding that the House has voted 
to eliminate completely the soil-bank 
program, insofar as the fiscal year 1958 
is concerned? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the other hand, I 
understand that the recommendation of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations is that, within certain 
limits, the soil-bank program be contin- 
ued. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We voted to direct the 
Department not to engage in a program 
exceeding $500 million for 1958. In 
other words, we would authorize a pro- 
gram of that magnitude. The House 
version of the bill includes language pro- 
viding that there be no soil-bank pro- 
gram in 1958. The bill as reported by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
provides that there may be a soil-bank 
program of not to exceed $500 million. 
The basic authorization was $750 mil- 
lion. So, the effect of the recommenda- 
tion of the Senate committee is to cut 
$250 million from the authorization. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia to state his opinion 
regarding the reason why the soil-bank 
program should be continued, if it has 
not worked well, at least in the first 
year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I stated a while 
ago, a year’s experience has been had 
only with corn produced in the com- 
mercial corn area. 

I am not wedded to the soil bank. 
I am supporting the authorization in- 
cluded in the bill as reported to the 
Senate, for the year 1958, because I hope 
it will be a means of taking care of some 
small, individual farmers during that 
year, until the Congress can enact an- 
other farm bill. The soil-bank program 
has not worked out altogether well in 
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my own State this year. I know that 
many farmers have left their. farms, and 
I know that has frequently been because 
of the soil-bank program. In some of 
the small rural communities, the busi- 
ness interests are suffering. When a 
farmer puts into the soil bank some of 
the land he owns, the Government com- 
pensates him very fairly. But the result 
is to slow down the volume of business 
activity in the small rural communities. 

However, the soil-bank program is the 
only program we have in this field. I 
say in all frankness to the Senator from 
Ohio that I am far from enthusiastic 
about this program. I am supporting 
it only because it is the only program 
we have for the farmer for the year 
1958. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the $5,000 limi- 
tation on the payments reflect itself in 
the $250 million reduction? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; not really to that 
extent. This year the program is for 
approximately $614 million. 
much as could be reflected in that way 
would be approximately $100 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then, am I correct 
in understanding that the view of the 
Senator from Georgia regarding the 
soil-bank program is that it does not 
work well? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it would be 
fairer to say that it is my judgment 
that it is not going to work well this 
year, because it has not been applied to 
wheat and cotton until this year, and 
no man can say for certain how it will 
work for them. It certainly did not 
work in the case of corn last year. In 
my opinion it will not be too effective 
in the case of wheat and cotton this 
year, although I may be mistaken. I 
have been mistaken many times in my 
life. I do not say it cannot work; I say 
it has not worked thus far. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the House of 
Representatives has stated, in effect, 
that the soil-bank program has not 
worked, and the House has voted that 
the entire soil-bank program be elimi- 
nated; is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to eliminate the pro- 
gram completely. I hope the Senate will 
take a record vote on this item. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there to be a rec- 
ord vote on it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. This is an item in the 
bill as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia very much indeed. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, I call up 


my amendment identified as amend- 


ment B. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, begin- 
ning with the colon in line 17, it is pro- 


posed to strike out all down through line’ 


20, and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by. the Senator from South 
Dakota. ‘ 

The Chair would like to remind the 
Senator at this point that-the unanimous 
consent which the Senate has agreed to 
is now in effect. 


So as 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for the purpose of my 
suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. With the 
understanding that the time for it be 
taken from both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. ‘With the understand- 
ing that it not be charged to either side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It will not 
be charged against the Senator’s amend- 
ment; it will be charged against the bill. 
We have additional time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 


that understanding, the Clerk will call 


the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time was consumed on the quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six 
minutes. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we are 
operating under a unanimous consent 
agreement which allows 30 minutes to a 
side, soI ask the Chair to advise me when 
I have consumed 10 minutes. 

My amendment, Senators, simply 
strikes from the bill an amendment sug- 


gested by the committee which is new,,. 


novel, and untried insofar as the con- 
servation reserve feature of the legisla- 
tion is concerned. 

At the present time the bill operates 
against two fixed factors, the amount of 
money which is available, which in this 
bill is $350 million, and the further fixed 
limitation that no individual, no corpo- 
ration, or no farmer shall get over $5,000 
in payments from the conservation re- 
serve phase of the soil bank. 

The committee amendment, which 
was adopted by our committee by a vote 
of 8 to 11, provides a new limitation of 
$7.50 per acre as a national average. I 
opposed that limitation amendment in 
the committee. The amendment I now 
have before the Senate will repeal that 
unfortunate action taken by the com- 
mittee. 


I should like to point out, first of all, 


that there is not a single Senator in the 
Chamber who knows exactly how that 
committee provision is going to affect the 
farmers of his State, because not a single 
word of testimony has been taken in 
hearings on the subject. Nobody testi- 
fied for it. Nobody testified against it. 
The Department of Agriculture repre- 
sentatives were not consulted. This is a 
step in a direction which, in my opinion, 
will make this program largely inopera- 
tive in 37 States of the Union—States 
like Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Missouri, Indiana, and New 
York, where the land values and the pro- 
ductivity are relatively high, because it 


- eliminates consideration of the proxim- 
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ity of the land to an urban area, or the 
productivity of the ground, or the type 


- of product raised on the soil, and arbi- 


trarily establishes a $7.50 national aver- 
age. 

That is the first reason why I think- 
the Senate of the United States should 
decline and refuse to gamble with the 
prosperity of the farmers of the States of 
the Union by enacting legislation of this 
kind, on which not a single word of testi- 
mony has been recorded and which 
could virtually black out entirely farmers 
of certain States and producers of cer- 
tain products. 

In the second place, I point out that 
the provision creates a completely un- 
workable, impossible administrative 
monstrosity, because when three con- 
stant factors are added together—the 
$350 million which is available, the $5,000 
limitation, and then the newly proposed 
$7.50 per acre national limitation—I ask 
Senators to put themselves in the place 
of the person administering it. It would 
confound a Solomon and perplex a Plato. 

The Administrator could not possibly 
sign up the farmers who come in from 
the South, the North, or the West—the 
farmers who would say, “How much will 
I get for my conservation reserve?” He 
would have to say to them, “We cannot 
tell you, until every last farmer in Amer- 
ica, from every State and county, has ap- 
plied, because we have to meet a legisla- 
tive mandate and strike a $7.50 average.” 

Consequently it would be impossible for 
the farmer to come into the county office, 
negotiate with the county committee, and 
receive for the land the conservation 
reserve payments per acre to which he 
would be entitled on the basis of the pro- 
ductive record and economic factors in- 
volved. He would have to wait until all 
farmers from every area had made ap- 
plication since only then could the na- 
tional average be determined. 

The third reason we should reject this 
proposal, Mr. President, is that not a 
single nickel of economy is involved in 
it. We are all agreed that $350 million 
should be spent for the conservation re- 
serve program, not mentioning how we 
are going to divide up the $350 million. 
Our committee was unanimous about 
that. Who is going to get it? That is 
the question. Is it going to be made 
available only to farmers in those States 
which have the cheap land, the arid land, 
the eroded land, where the farmers can 
come within the $7.50 limitation, or will 
it be made available to farmers all over 
the country? The Senator from Idaho, 
for example, comes from a State where 
there is irrigated land. Nota single acre 
of irrigated land could come in under 
this program, at $7.50 an acre as a na- 
tional average. 

May I point out that at the present 
time only one State in the Union operates 
with a $7 average. That is the State 
of Nevada. How many people were there 
who signed up at the $7 average in Ne- 
vada? One. One farmer signed up for 
a conservation reserve at a $7 average. 

When we extend that to $7.50 and make 
it a national average we will reduce the 
efficiency of the program and the scope 
of the program, and limit it to farmers 
in areas where the land lacks produc- 
tivity. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield, 
briefly. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
guished Senator. 

The soil bank does call for consider- 
able money. I think it is a question of 
how long it could be carried on finan- 
cially. But so long as it is to be oper- 
ated, its purpose is to reduce or lower 
production. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. We cannot do that by 
taking out of production the poor and 
unproductive land. If-we are going ma- 
terially to affect production, we will have 
to take out the high producing acres. 
We cannot do that for a minimum pay- 

-ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. It would reduce the dividends 
the country as a whole would receive 
materially from the soil bank by limiting 
the application of this program to the 
unproductive land, as the Senator from 
Nebraska has pointed out. 

Let me point out something else to the 
Senate. This $7.50 provision creates a 
great inequality, because it means that 
the people who signed up for contracts 
in 1956 or 1957 will continue to be paid 
at whatever average they happened to 
sign up for with the local committees. 
However, those people signing up in 1958 
and the years ahead will have to arbi- 
trarily comply with the $7.50 national 
average. We will have all kinds of con- 
troversies and all kinds of confusion, 
with farmers within a single county be- 
ing paid different amounts for the very 
same practices and the same type of 
soil. Part of them will be paid, by acci- 
dent—of calendar date—having signed 
up earlier—the kind of payment to which 
they are entitled, and the other part will 
receive, by action of the committee, pay- 
ments scaled down to meet the $7.50 na- 
tional average. Where is there either 
logic or justice in such a program? 

I will further point out that at the 
present time the Department of Agri- 
culture has set up as a guidepost for 
itself a proposed national average of 
$10.11 per acre, but it is not bound by 
the action of Congress. That is not a 
legislative mandate. If the Department 
should find on the average that it has 
paid $12 or $13, or $8.44, as was actually 
the case this year, they can continue to 
increase the amounts that are offered to 
the people in the counties, until they can 
attract the land necessary for the con- 
servation reserve, just so long as they 
come within the broad mandates of Con- 
gress, pay no more than $5,000 to any 
farmer, and expend no more than $350 
million from the standpoint of the total 
amount. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
Senators to page 8590 of the RECORD of 
yesterday, the Rrecorp for June 10, 1957. 
There Senators will observe a chart, 
which shows how this would affect each 
State and each area. There it is pointed 
out how the law operates at the present 
time. It is pointed out that the average 
annual payment per acre on signed con- 
tracts in almost every case—all but one, 


I thank the distin- 
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incidentally—is lower than the approved 
annual payment rate per acre. They 
are lower, because in every State there 
are some nondiverted acres, which are 
included in the contracts farmers make. 
The nondiverted acres are acres not 
planted in cropland. These are paid 
only 30 percent of the regular rental 
rate. If the $7.50 is cut down to 30 per- 
cent, it is a very small amount. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator from South Dakota has 
yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

It is said, and rightly said, that if we 
adopt the $7.50 national average, that 
would not mean we could not put the 
rate up in some county and reduce it 
elsewhere, correspondingly. That is 
true, but certainly every time we offer 
one farmer $10 per acre to retire his 
land in the conservation reserve, some 
other farmer has to be offered, and has 
to accept, $5 per acre. If we offer a 
farmer more than $10 per acre, then 
some other farmer must be cut down 
below $5. 

It has been demonstrated from the 
Recorp that in Nevada, which is prob- 
ably not the plushiest and most produc- 
tive agricultural State in the Union, 
where they tried to operate with a $7 
average per acre, one lone Nevada 
farmer walked up to a county some place 
and ‘signed up in the conservation re- 
serve—one, and one only. 

I say we are entitled to give this pro- 
gram a fair trial. We are entitled to give 
the administrator a chance to operate 


and make the program available, so that 


it can reduce the number of acres, pro- 
vide fertility, and bank it ahead for the 
years to come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, at this point in my remarks, to have 
printed in the Record a carbon copy of a 
letter dated June 11, 1957, sent by Mr. 
Earl L. Butz, acting secretary, to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, the 
Honorable RICHARD RUSSELL, which ex- 
plains some of the reasoning stated by 
the Department of Agriculture. I read 
one sentence: 


We are greatly disturbed lest the $7.50 
national average rate be so low as to nullify 
the entire program. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 11, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp RUSSELL, 3 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: There are two fea- 
tures of the USDA appropriation bill as re- 
ported from your committee which disturb 
the Department seriously. This letter is 
written so that you may be advised of these 
danger points before final action is taken in 
the Senate. Your assistance in bringing 
about the changes noted is respectfully re- 
quested. 

1. We appreciate very much your commit- 
tee’s action in raising the conservation acre- 
age limit to $350 million. We feel that this 
action indicates an awareness of the need for 
more realistic limits, but we are greatly dis- 
turbed lest the $7.50 national average rate be 
so low as to nullify the entire program. 


June 11- 


It is entirely unrealistic to have an au- 
thorization of $350 million and a $7.50 na- 
tional rate. This would appear to contem- 
plate the establishment of a 1957-58 goal 
of between twenty and thirty million acres 
($7.50 rental rate plus the cover practices, 
divided into the $350 million) in contrast to 
the actual achievement of less than 7 million 
in 1956-57 with the $10.11 rate. 

If we could acquire no more than 634 mil- 
lion acres toward a goal of 20 million at 
$10.11, it seems hardly reasonable to expect 
any appreciable amount with the sharply 
reduced figure of $7.50. 

We strongly feel that this national average 
figure should be increased. 

2. The 1957 acreage reserve program of the 
soil bank was based upon the authority con- 
tained in the original act of $750 million, but 
it resulted in a commitment of only $600 mil- 
lion. The administrative difficulty of oper- 
ating a voluntary program such as the acre- 
age reserve does not permit the utilization 
of the maximum funds available. It is 
therefore obvious that limiting the expendi- 
tures to $500 million would allow the actual 
utilization of a total figure considerably lower 
than that. 

The administration has always taken the 
position that the acreage reserve program is 
a temporary measure, designed to bring 
about a sharp reduction of acreage over a 
short period of time. If the goal is to spend 
$500 million in this endeavor, then obviously 
in a voluntary program, the authorized 
ceiling must be set at a considerably higher 
figure. If, however, the goal is to bring about 
the greatest possible acreage reduction under 
the provision of the law, then there should 
be no ceiling at all, and every farmer should 
be given a full opportunity to share in the 
program if he chooses. You have seen the 
disappointment in the faces of farmers in 
your State who were turned away—and you 
were quick. to endorse our efforts to see that 
all were given an opportunity to participate. 
- We feel that these two changes are so vital 
to the goals of both your committee and the 
Department that we respectfully solicit your 
support in the Senate as these measures are 
considered. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL L. BUTZ, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. MUNDT. I do not believe that the 
Senate capriciously, without a word of 
testimony, wishes to scrap and scuttle 
the soil bank, or to jeopardize it to the 
point of nullifying the entire program. 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have printed in the RECORD 
some comments on charges that the soil- 
bank prograin attracts nonfarm people 
to purchase farmland and place it in 
conservation reserve which I have had 
prepared because a study has been made 
of that, and there is no evidence that 
that has become in any sense a national 
nuisance or weakness in the program. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

COMMENTS ON CHARGES THAT SOIL-BANK PRO- 
GRAM ATTRACTS NONFARM PEOPLE To PUR- 
CHASE FARMLAND AND PLACE IT IN CONSERVA- 
TION RESERVE 
Several news and feature stories recently 

have charged that land has been purchased 

by nonfarm interests, placed in the conser- 
vation reserve, and that the annual payments 
during the life of the conservation reserve 
contract pay a large portion of the purchase 


price. The following facts relate to these 
charges. 


In our free society nonfarm people are 
not only free to purchase land from farmers 


1957 


with or without a soil-bank program, but 
this has been done increasingly since World 
War I. There is little evidence to show that 
such purchases in 1957 ultimately are fol- 
lowed by conservation reserve contracts to 
any greater extent than land purchased and 
operated by active farmers. In fact, there is 
some evidence to the contrary. 

The Department was authorized to com- 
mit up to $450 million for the 1956 conser- 
vation reserve program and the same amount 
for the 1957 program. Of the $900 million 
authorized by Congress only $124,186,000 
were obligated through the April 15, 1957, 
closing date for signing 1957 conservation 
reserve contracts. If rates offered by the 
Department were as attractive to nonfarm 
people as has sometimes been charged it 
would seem that the programs would have 
resulted in the obligation of a greater per- 
centage of the amount authorized by Con- 
gress. 

Participation in the conservation reserve 
has been lowest near large population cen- 
ters of nonfarm people and highest in strictly 
rural regions. For example, no conservation 
reserve contracts were signed in Westchester, 
Rockland, or Nassau Counties in New York; 
in Fairfield County, Conn.; or in Bergen, 
Passaic, Hudson, or Essex Counties, N. J., 
which surround New York City. Similarly, 
no contracts were signed in Middlesex and 
Norfolk Counties adjoining Boston, Mass.; 
only 1 contract was signed in the county in 
which Pittsburgh is located; 3 contracts 
were signed in the county of which Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is the county seat; none were 
signed in the counties in which Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco are located; 
only 11 contracts were signed in the county 
of which Detroit is the county seat; Dallas 
County, Tex., has only 1 contract; and Los 
Angeles County, Calif., has only 9 contracts. 
In contrast to these statistics, several coun- 
ties in rural up-State New York have from 
100 to 162 contracts; several agricultural 
counties in Ohio have nearly 100 contracts; 
while the farming areas of Texas frequently 
have from 100 to over 300 contracts per 
county. 

The attached table shows the relative un- 
popularity of the conservation reserve pro- 
gram close to urban centers: 


Conservation reserve program: Contracts 
signed through Apr. 15, 1957, in specified 
metropolitan areas 


County in which located | Con- 


___} tracts 

in all 
City Num- | adjoin- 

Name ber ing 
con- | coun- 
tracts!| ties 

Boston ee ee aoe Suffolk 2s... None None 
New York City....} Various_.......- None None 
Philadelphia. -....- Philadelphia. ...| None 29 
Pittsburgh... Jk. Allegheny-...... 1 100 
Cleveland. ..22.2.2. Cuyahoga.-.---- 3 103 
Cincinnati_.._.....- Hamilton. .----- None 67 
OPO acts owe neato BNC... soak ne 11 147 
Indianapolis-......- PAPI SS Cone 3 25 
OMO cso. cess c OOK is. RE ce 5 51 
Bt oui oe 8t. Louis__.....- None 4 
New Orleans. .....- Orleans......... None None 
Fiouston. 2) sce Harisa Laas 11 17 
San Francisco..-.---- San Francisco...| None 4 
Los Angeles.......- Los Angeles....- 9 9 
TOTAL 14 MOTOL. esanadeavemeuarcs 43 556 


politan areas. 


! The average number of contracts for all counties in 
the United States, both rural and urban, is 28. 
Prepared by: CSS, Soil Bank Division, June 3, 1957. 


Mr. MUNDT, I yield back any re- 
maining time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 2 minutes? 
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Mr. MUNDT. Tyield 2 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt] has stated the question so 
clearly and so well that there is nothing 
which can be added. I wish to say that 
I fully concur with his remarks. 

I am a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. I endeavored to prevent the 
$7.50 ceiling being placed upon the con- 
servation reserve program of the soil 
bank. I believe it will have the effect of 
defeating the program. 

We have endeavored to encourage par- 
ticipation under the conservation reserve 
aspect of the soil bank, because it is soil 
building, and it will take out of produc- 
tion many acres of land. 

These are long-term contracts. This 
is a 3-year or more program. Therefore, 
this will be a soil building program over 
the years, and will preserve the fertility 
of the land. I think the limitation would 
be a very serious mistake, and that it 
would have the effect of destroying one 
aspect of the soil bank program which 
Congress enacted only a year ago. 

We have no actual history of the ad- 
ministrative functioning, to determine 
whether it is advisable to continue this 
program in the future. I most strongly 
urge my colleagues to defeat this pro- 
vision in the conservation reserve aspect 
of the soil bank by the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

If there is any additional time, I yield 
the time back. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield, if I have any time 
left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from Minnesota to 
answer the question of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I have before me a 
statement which indicates that last year 
about 7 million acres went into the con- 
servation reserve program, at an average 
payment, as the Senator from South 
Dakota has said, of $8.84 an acre. Does 
the Senator believe that reducing the 
average annual payment to $7.50 would 
bring about the results which the soil 
bank program is designed to accomplish? 
Would it bring into the soil bank pro- 
gram sufficient acreage to cover the 
$350 million? 

Mr. THYE. It would not. We had 
hoped, when we enacted the soil bank 
law, that 20 million acres would come 
under the conservation provision of the 
soil bank. We did not succeed in ob- 
taining that large an acreage in con- 
tracts last year, and we have not suc- 
ceeded so far this year. For that reason, 
if we reduce the amount per acre, we can 
be certain that a lesser number of acres 
will come in under contract, and that 
there will be fewer participants in the 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
me some time? 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe that the time 
available to me is almost exhausted. I 
suggest that the proponents of the com- 
mittee amendment have time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
had no requests for time. I intend to 
take about 10 or 12 minutes on this 
amendment, as the proponent of the 
committee amendment. I think I am 
entitled to do so at the conclusion of 
the debate. I have received no requests 
for time from any other Senator. I 
doubt very much if I shall require more 
than half the time available to me. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota. I 
firmly believe that if the committee pro- 
vision is retained in the bill and becomes 
law, we may just as well save $350 mil- 
lion of the Federal taxpayers’ money. I 
cannot conceive how the program would 
ever function under the committee pro- 
posal. 

The only way to appraise a farm pro- 
gram is to try to understand how it 
actually works on the farm. In Kansas 
last year we were paying $10 an acre for 
soil conservation acreage reserve land. 
In 1958, if the committee provision pre- 
vails, we shall be paying $7.50 an acre. 

It is reasonable to assume that about 
1 million acres of marginal land were 
taken out of production. Most marginal 
land was taken out at $10 an acre. How 
could we expect a farmer in our State 
who lives on land adjoining land which 
was taken out of production last year 
for $10 an acre, to take his land out at 
$7.50? I contend that the restriction 
would completely destroy the program. 

I believe that this program offers a 
great opportunity. I think it is the best 
part of the soil-bank program. I agree — 
with the chairman of the subcommittee 
with regard to the soil-bank program as 
a whole. I do not have very much faith 
in the acreage reserve program, but I 
have great faith in the conservation 
reserve feature of the program. 

If we had paid $6.50, or if we had had 
a $7.50 limitation last year, and then in- 
creased it to $10 for this year, we would 
have rendered a real service to soil con- 
servation, and the program would have 
worked. 

I would sincerely regret to see the 
limitation in the committee amendment 
approved. I hope the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota will pre- 
vail. There are millions of acres of 
marginal land which should be put back 
into grass. We have an opportunity 
to have it put back into grass, if we 
adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota. If we adopt the 
committee amendment, I think it will 
be the end of the soil-conservation re- 
serve program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? . 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time I have? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has 13 min- 
utes remaining. The opponents of the 
amendment have 30 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator 3 
minutes, even if he wishes to employ it 
for purposes of subversion. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
very generous. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield 2 minutes 
from the time of the proponents of my 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam very grateful 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is about 
to attack the position of the committee. 
If he does not wish to use the 3 min- 
utes—— ` 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam most grateful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that 3 
minutes have been allocated from the 
time of the opponents of the Mundt 
amendment, and 2 minutes from the 
time of the proponents, or a total of 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the 2 minutes allowed me by the pro- 
ponents of the pending amendment, I 
wish to make 1 or 2 observations. 

It is understandable that in a program 
as new as the conservation reserve pro- 
gram there may be some abuses. It is 
also understandable that it requires a 
certain period of time to arrive at fair 
rental prices, in terms of not only the 
fair rental rate, but a rate which will act 
as an incentive to gaining compliance or 
participation in the program. 

There was established, as a national 
goal for the conservation reserve pro- 
gram, some 20 million acres to be re- 
moved from production. The going rate 
was about $10.11 an acre. That rate of 
$19.11 an acre as a national average pro- 
duced less than 7 million acres of farmer 
participation. 

I happen to believe that the conserva- 
tion reserve program merits continued 
national support. 

The acreage reserve program is of an 
emergency, temporary nature, designed 
to remove a great many acres from pro- 
duction under the price support program, 
in order to reduce immediately the sur- 
pluses which had accumulated under the 
farm program. 

The conservation reserve program is 
designed to conserve land, to take out of 
production marginal land, to reforest 
land, and to put some land that was in 
production back into grass. It was de- 
signed as a real soil bank for the years 
to come. 

It has had a very weak start at $10.11 
an acre for a national average; and I 
submit that to reduce the price to $7.50 
would only weaken the program further. 
As a matter of fact, there is evidence 
that it would be wise to have a higher 
figure than even the present national 
average of $10.11 an acre, in order to 
encourage participation by the farmers 
who own the land. 

One complaint which has been made 
is that a great deal of land has been 
taken out of production by nonfarmer 
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owners. I suppose there are some non- 
farmer owners who have bought up land 
and have put the land under contract 
with the conservation reserve. I have 
no doubt that there is plenty of that, 
to start with. But the Department was 
authorized to commit about $450 mil- 
lion a year for 2 years, 1956 and 1957. 
Of that amount of $900 million, which 
has been authorized by Congress, only 
$124,186,000 has been obligated, through 
April 15, 1957. 

If the business people, the insurance 
interests, and the nonfarm people had 
been abusing this program, there would 


have been considerably more obligated. 


than $124,186,000. If the rates being 
offered by the Department of Agriculture 
today were excessive, we can rest assured 
that the nonfarming investors would 
have been utilizing this program to a 
much greater extent than they have 
done to date. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota will be adopted. I 
believe there is little or no dispute about 
the fact that we should change the pres- 
ent situation, and there is much that 
would indicate that we should continue 
to develop some history under this pro- 
gram, so as to provide for its effective- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. We are ready to vote if 
there is no further debate. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has no time to 
yield back. His time has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point a statement on 
the pending subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR COOPER 


I was gratified to see that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has recommended 
restoring funds for operation of the acreage 
reserve program of the soil bank in 1958, to 
a total of $350 million. An impartial ap- 
praisal of the value of this program must 
necessarily await the results of the 1957 
operations, The results in terms of reduc- 
ing surplus production may not then appear 
to justify the cost. But this program was 
also designed by the Congress to protect and 
increase farm income, and should not be 
abandoned until we have something better 
to take its place. 

“Don’t be an in-and-outer” is time-tested 
advice for any farmer considering his indi- 
vidual operations—and is sound counsel for 
those charged with responsibility for our 
national farm programs as well. It may be 
that the continuing examination of this and 
our other farm programs, both by the Con- 
gress and by the Department of Agriculture, 
will point to helpful modifications which 
can be made to improve and build on this 
program in the year of grace provided by this 
authorization. 


SOIL BANK—CONSERVATION RESERVE 
On the other hand, I oppose the com- 
mittee’s recommendations regarding the 
conservation reserve. Appropriating an ad- 
ditional $100 million for this work will be 
an idle gesture if limitations are imposed so 
that only a fraction of the $350 million now 
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in the Senate bill can be used. A national 
average rental payment of $7.50 per acre is 
just such a restriction which will tend to 
defeat the program. 

Last year, the average payment in Ken- 
tucky was $8.57 per acre and in the Nation 
$8.84. It is hard to believe that an average 
of $7.50 per acre will attract more farmers. 
Even in Kentucky, $7.50 per acre will attract 
only the least-productive land—and very 
little of that. It would do little or nothing 
to decrease crop production, which is one 
purpose of the program. 

The conservation reserve, it seems to me, is 
the part of the soil bank of greatest long- 
range value. It is the part which can con- 
tribute positively to our deposit of national 
wealth as it builds value back into the soil 
and onto the land. It has been subject to 
comparatively little controversy, and has 
met with general satisfaction, as farm pro- 
grams go. Although off to a more modest 
“beginning than the acreage reserve, it ap- 
pears to lend itself to improvement as ex- 
perience is gained with the possibilities it 
Offers. We should make that improvement 
possible instead of hamstringing this pro- 
gram, 

The conservation reserve best lives up to 
the soil bank name. It pays dividends to the 
farmer, and to the Nation, in the form of 
increased soil fertility, enhanced land values, 
improved conservation practices. In this 
way, it builds for the future in addition to 
helping adjust past and present problems of 
surplus production. 

I urge the Senate to consider carefully 
what the effect of this proposed per-acre 
limitation on conservation reserve payments 
will be—in terms of the possibly disastrous 
effect on the conservation reserve, and in 
terms of yet another off-again, on-again 
farm program. 

If the Department of Agriculture is to 
carry out the responsibilities with which it 
is charged for operating an effective conser- 
vation reserve, it surely should be given the 
necessary discretion in setting these rates. 
For myself, I believe an average rate at least 
as high as last year’s national average of $10 
an acre is needed to obtain greatest benefit 
from, and wider participation in, this worth- 
while program, but at least it should not be 
cut to $7.50. The limitation of a total pay- 
ment of $5,000 to one individual protects 
against abuse. 

I would like to mention here that several 
ways in which an effective conservation re- 
serve may contribute substantially toward 
solving what have been persistent and diffi- 
cult farm problems—provided it is not crip- 
pled by unrealistic or arbitrary limitations. 
First, it directly attacks the troublesome 
problem of diverted acres—which has been 
a source of very great difficulty in connection 
with our wheat, cotton, and rice programs. 

Second, it makes a positive contribution 
for the future, in improved individual farm- 
lands and in our basic national resource, as 
I have mentioned. For farmers themselves, 
and for the Nation, it provides a “nest egg” 
which may prove of great value in future 
years. In this, it is in the best traditions of 
our long-established soil- and water-conser- 
vation programs, 

Third, when entire farms are put into 
the soil bank in this way, there is no longer 
a problem of increased yield on these re- 
duced acres. As my colleagues well know, 
this continuing problem is in large measure 
responsible for the difficulty in which we 
find our farm programs today—both in our 
price-support programs and in the acreage 
reserve. Quantitative controls may provide 
an answer to smaller and smaller allotments 
for some commodities, but meanwhile we 
should not ignore the new advance made 
on this front so far—in the conservation 
reserve. 
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Fourth, it provides a continuing, stable 
program, with contracts of 3, 5, and 10 years’ 
duration. As a longer-range program, and 
compared to the attention received by the 
acreage reserve, the conservation reserve is 
developing more slowly, and, I believe, more 
soundly. It can continue to develop in use- 
fulness if rental payments can be set at 
the levels necessary to make the program 
work. 

Finally, the conservation reserve promises 
(through the farm-pond practices) to help 
stabilize our water tables, to keep runoff 
at the headwaters of our watersheds, to 
conserve moisture on the hills and steeper 
slopes being planted to trees and reseeded 
to grass. It is a most important element in 
our reforestation program. I believe the 
conservation reserve will be effective in help- 
ing attain these desirable and long-estab- 
lished goals. In future years we may well 
look back on the conservation-reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank as a central, valuable 
part of our various farm programs—reach- 
ing out in many directions to assist in solv- 
ing our manifold farm problems. 

I therefore urge the Senate to sustain the 
full amount recommended by the committee, 
but to eliminate the $7.50 limitation which 
would nullify the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as a 
friend of and a firm believer in the con- 
servation reserve program, I rise to sup- 
port the committee amendment. The 
amendment was not in its present form 
when it was originally adopted by the 
subcommittee, and a great deal of the 
argument and material offered here to- 
day in opposition to the amendment is 
not applicable, because it applies to the 
original amendment, which limited the 
payments within the States to an average 
of $7. The amendment as now written 
limits the average over the Nation to 
$7.50. 

I will not bore the Senate, or those 
Members of the Senate who are present, 
with reading the formula which was de- 
vised by the Department of Agriculture 
for the application of the program. I 
have undertaken to look into this pro- 
gram and I can assure the Senate that 
the committee amendment will permit 
payments per acre at as great a rate as 
those which have been made within any 
State, although it will compel a national 
reduction, on the average, of about $1.34 
an acre for the rental payments. 

In my opinion, such a reduction is not 
only justifiable, but is desirable. We are 
dealing now with a program that can last 
for 10 years. When $1 is committed 
for rental payment, it means that on the 
10-year contract the dollar must be paid 
10 times. 

Therefore, when we talk about this 
$350 million program, we must bear in 
mind the fact that we are dealing in 
terms of billions of dollars and not mil- 
lions of dollars, because it could run 
to $3% billion. 

I believe in this program, but, in my 
opinion, if Congress does not adopt an 
amendment which will bring about a re- 
duction in some of the payments which 
are being made, and put a stop to some 
of the things which are being done under 
this program, we will have ample cause 
to regret it. 

Senators will have cause-to regret it 
because they will be criticized for com- 
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mitting the Treasury of the United 
States to payments of this nature over 
such a long period of time, when they 
are not justified. Senators who are 
really interested in farm legislation will 
face a reaction in the form of a revul- 
sion of public sentiment, which will 
come about when all the things that are 
being done under this program are 
revealed. 

I realize that the purpose is to take 
land out of production. However, how 
are Senators going to justify paying 
$1,062 for building a fishpond and then 
paying the farmer $11 an acre for 10 
years for the land that is covered by the 
water in the fishpond? 

That is an extreme case, but it is a 
case that has happened already under 
this program. 

When the columnists start to write 
about it, they will not write about the 
hundred meritorious cases, but they will 
write about something like that. The re- 
sult will be to condemn the new farm 
legislation, and to raise an issue against 
every Senator who does not show some 
interest in at least trying to bring about 
some modification of this program. 

The committee amendment does not 
affect the practice payments, some of 
which range as high as $88.74 an 
acre. For the planting of trees, a farmer 
gets $88.74 an acre as a practice pay- 
ment. He will get an average rental pay- 
ment for 10 years, and he will wind up 
getting more than $200 from the Govern- 
ment for improving 1 acre of his own 
land, and after that he still retains the 
land. 

Senators may be able to justify such a 
condition if they wish to do so. I think 
we ought to put up a little sign reading, 
“Bring this down.” The $1.24-an-acre 
reduction on the rental payments will 
not hurt the program. It will help the 
program. 

I know the Department of Agriculture 
is opposing the committee amendment. 
There has never been any commission on 
agriculture that did not believe its for- 
mula to be sacrosanct, and did not be- 
lieve itself to be omniscient. 

I read to the Senate the formula the 
Department has used. I have not been 
able to understand it completely. Some 
of my learned brethren may be able to 
understand it. It provides: 


FORMULA FOR DETERMINING STATE .CONSERVA-. 


TION RESERVE REGULAR ANNUAL RATES FOR 
1956-57 


Conservation reserve regular annual pay- 
ment rates per acre were established for each 
State composed of: 

I. Aconstant amount of $5 per acre, plus 

II. A variable amount per acre determined 
separately as follows: 

A. Establishing a State productivity index 
representing the corn feed value equivalent 
of nonirrigated oats, barley, sorghum grain, 
and 6 types of hay yields for the most recent 
available 10-year period. 

B. Establishing a State land value index of 
farmland using a ceiling of $200 per acre for 
States having average values higher than 
$200 (to exclude influence of mineral and 
urban values). 

C. Establishing a composite State index by 
giving the productivity index (A) a weight 
of 3 and the land value index (B) a weight 
of 1, and dividing the sum by 4. 
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D. Multiplying $5 by the State composite 
index (C). 

The national weighted average of the State 
rates resulting from the sum of I and II 
above is $10.09 per acre. 

III. For example, for a typical State: 

A. The productivity index of equivalent 
corn feed value of the 9 crops described in 
II-A above was 74 percent of the national 
average. 

B. The land value index described in II-B 
above was 41 percent of the national aver- 
age. 

C. The composite State index described in 
II-C above was 65.75 percent. 

D. The composite index multiplied by the 
$5 national variable rate resulted in a varia- 
ble rate for the State of $3.29. 

E. When the variable rate of $3.29 de- 
scribed in II-D and III-D above was added 
to the constant $5 rate for all States de- 
scribed in I above, the indicated result is 
$8.29. This was rounded to the whole num- 
ber of $8 as shown in the regulations. 

Section 485.163 Annual payments—(a) 
Amount of payment. An annual payment 
will be made to the producers on the farm 
for the period of the contract upon determi- 
nation by the county committee that they 
have fulfilled the provisions of the contract 
entitling them to such payment. The 
amount of the annual payment shall be de- 
termined by multiplying the rate or rates of 
payment per acre determined in accordance 
with paragraph (b) or paragraph (c) of this 
section by the number of acres determined 
in accordance with paragraph (d) of this 
section. 


That is the formula which has been 
established. It will be seen that what is 
provided and what we are not supposed 
to touch, because it is sacrosanct, is an 
average rental payment that is based on 
a certain kind of hay, indeed, on six 
kinds of hay. If a farmer does not grow 
1 of those 6 kinds of hay, it will 
weigh greatly against him in applying 
the formula. That shows that this is 
not something that is so sacrosanct that 
we may not even look at it. 

I am a friend of conservation. I have 
stood on the floor of the Senate when 
the ACP had been eliminated com- 
pletely on the other side of the Capi- 
tol, and have fought here at a time 
when it looked as though it would be 
overwhelmed and it would be impossible 
to keep the program alive. I believe in 
conservation today, but I do not believe 
in this kind of reckless, foolish spending 
of the tax dollars of the American people 
in some isolated cases. I do not say 
that this applies everywhere, but I say 
that if we do not show a willingness to 
bring some realism into this program, 
we will not be doing the farmers a serv- 
ice; instead, we will be doing them a 
disservice, because these things will come 
out and they will be made issues, not 
only within parties, but on the Congres- 
sional District level and in the State 
campaigns. 

Mr. President, it is going pretty far 
afield when farmers can get such sub- 
stantial sums for a practice. I daresay 
that in some cases, before the law was 
passed, some farmers would have been 
glad to get that much for the land, in- 
stead of only for the practice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the tables which appear on 
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page 135 and page 130 in the memoran- _ 


dum on the amendments. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Conservation reserve program—Approved 
State annual payment rates per acre and 
average rates on contracts reported signed 
as of Apr. 15, 1957 


Approved | Average 


annual annual 
State payment | payment 
rate per | per acre on 
acre signed 
contracts 

$8. 00 $7. 63 

9.00 13. 47 

9.00 7.89 
12. 00 9. 81 

8. 00 7.09 
13. 00 11. 60 
12. 00 11. 42 

8.00 7.39 

8. 00 7.76 
11.00 7.81 
12.00 11. 62 
12. 00 10. 42 
12. 00 11. 38 
10. 00 10. 32 
10.00 8. 57 
10. 00 6. 94 

9. 00 5. 62 
12.00 10.77 
13. 00 8.01 
11.00 7.52 
11. 00 9.09 
10. 00 9. 97 
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Conservation reserve 
State annual payment rates per acre and 
average rates on contracts reported signed 
as of Apr. 15, 1957—Continued 


Approved | Average 
annual annual 
State payment | payment 
rate per | per acre on 
acre signed 
contracts 
Miou 20 coe eo 9.00 8.39 
Monta ee aceon 9. 00 8. 52 
Nebraskenccca rece neem 9. 00 8.13. 
e e EA E E E? 7.00 7.25 
`- New Hampshire._.-.......... 10.00 | 3. 16 
New Jersey <0 620 scenwes on 13. 00 10. 70 
New Mexico. ................. 8. 00 8.05 
New. Yaeko7 Cte eed 11.00 8. 35 
a SUS RISER Re ae 10. 00 9. 53 
9. 00 9.76 
12. 00 10. 24 
9. 00 8.77 
a A EE a A 12. 00 10. 48 
11.00 8. 99° 
pe SD ae 
9. 00 8.7 
9. 00 8. 64 
10. 00 9.09 
10. 00 9. 53 
11. 00 8. 89 
10. 00 3.39 
ini 10. 00 8. 30 
Washington__.... 13. 00 11.07 
West Virginia... 10.00 7. 02 
Winopnasitton Se aod 11. 00 8.77 
Wyomings3 2 eceate- cs Se 8. 00 7. 26 
Petal Ts ee = 110.11 8. 84 


1 United States average when weighted by State goals. 


Estimated funds required for contracts signed by farmers through Apr. 15, 1957, by contract 
period and fiscal year ! (subsequent to fiscal year 1958) 


Fiscal year 3-year con- | 5-year con- 
tracts 2 tracts 2 
2 
Sa Law gM E A ee es 
AE LAE aa ERO EE A $41, 100, 000 
41, 100, 000 
41, 160, 000 


41, 100, 000 


164, 400, 000 


Annual rental payments 


Practice 
payments, | Grand total 
10-year con- {All contracts,| subtotal 
tracts 2 subtotal 
3 4 5 6 
$16, 740,000 | $61, 440, 000 $7, 400, 000 $68, 840, 000 
16, 740, 000 61, 440, 000 $00, 000 62, 340, 000 
16, 700, 000 Aes 1 1 E ee? 57, 800, 000 
700, Bf. SO, O00 |o cao scccueecce 57, 800, 000 
1677000004 on 16, 700, 000 
367002000 liann aoaaa 16, 700, 000 
J07 700, 000 |... coe nee 16, 700, 000 
16; 700; 000: } 02 Se 16, 700, 000 
16, 100, 000; }.--.--.=22.--- 15, 100, 000 
148, 780,000 | 320, 380, 000 8, 300, 000 328, 680, 000 


1 Data reported on signed contracts have been adjusted for estimated incompleteness of reports and expected 


alterations by ASC committees. 


2 Because the 1956 program was offered too late for completing practices during 1956, all 3-year contracts, and most 


5-year and 10-year contracts, signed in 1956 were automatically extended by 1 year. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
please restate the proposition of paying 
$88, first, for the planting of trees, and 
then the subsequent payments? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the rental 
payments in the area to which I referred 
would be on 13 acres, so $130 would be 
paid over a 10-year period. Then at the 
end of that period of time the farmer 
will get his land back greatly improved. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. I said that 
that was in the highest case. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest that if certain 
land is.planted to trees, the farmers do 
not get the full value. They get 30 per- 
cent of the. rental value for 10 years. 

Mr. RUSSELL. ‘That varies within the 
States under this formula. The Senator 
from Vermont has very low rental in 
his State, because the farmers in his 
State have not been planting the right 


kind of grasses. They did not produce 
a great deal of corn that had a corn 
value in arriving at this formula. But 
the arrangement varies within the sev- 
eral States. 

Mr. AIKEN. We get 30 percent over 
a 10-year period. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is what the 
farmer gets in Vermont. I do not want 
to go into all the States, because com- 
parisons are misleading. Where the 
payment was $11 an acre for the land in 
the fishpond, the farmer got $1,062 to 
build the pond. That was more than 
that State had for its average rental 
payment. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the farmer plants 
corn or tobacco or wheat land to trees, 
he would get the full value. If he plants 
grassland, he gets only 30 percent of the 
rental value. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If he does it for the 
feed value equivalent of oats, barley, or 
sorghum grain, he gets more than 30 
percent of the value. The Senator’s 
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State happens to be one of the States 
which receives the lowest payments. 
Mr. AIKEN. Where grassland exists, 


: we believe a good grassland farm is en- 


titled to as much consideration as the 
farm of a man who raises barley and 
oats. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He does not get it 
under this formula. 

Mr. AIKEN. He has not got it so 
far. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 

Mr, President, no one can tell me any 
program will be wrecked when we are 
proposing only a very modest reduction 


- of 8 or 10 percent in the annual rental 


payments to be made. We are not 
touching practice payments or reducing 
them in any way. I would be less than 
frank if I did not say I thought these 
payments ought to be reduced much 
more than the amendment envisions. 

Let us say a farmer does not put any 
land in the conservation reserve. 
Therefore, it is not attractive to him.. 
The truth is that everyone was dealing 
with the acreage reserve; they were not 
considering the conservation reserve. 
The farmers were so busy working out 
their acreage reserve programs that- 
they did not get around to the conserva- 
tion reserve program. 

But, Mr. President, do not doubt that 
they will come into that program this 
year. When they do get the 10-year 
contracts, we will have that increase in 
the budget for the next 10 years as an 
obligation of the United States Gov- 
ernment which will be just as sacred as 
the payment of the interest on the pub- 
lic debt, a 

To anyone who says we should not 
even adopt this limited, modest reduc- 
tion, I say that, in my opinion, it does 
not go nearly far enough, without wreck- 
ing the whole conservation program, 
and without paying an income to the 
farmer. 

I am perfectly willing to leave for 
the record the effect that this program 
will have on future farm legislation, as 
to whom was the real friend of the 
farmer: whether we want to grasp 
everything we can get now in the new 
program, and bring the whole farm 
program into disrepute, or whether we 
want to put up a slowdown sign, a very 
modest slowdown sign, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in allocating these 
tremendous sums. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to take issue 
with the statement the Senator from 
Georgia has just made, although he has 
made it in complete candor, about peo- 
ple -grasping for every penny they can 
get. Actually we are engaged in pro- 
moting a false farm economy anyway. 
We will never get a true farm economy 
so long as we are trying to build a farm 
economy on six basic commodities. 

With respect to the soil conservation 
program as it applies to the farm econ- 
omy, the truth of the matter is that ap- 
proximately 76 or 77 percent of the 
farmers of the United States are left 
completely out of the program unless 
they can participate in the acreage re- 
serve. Some 23 or 24 percent of the 
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farmers of the United States can par- 
ticipate in the acreage reserve. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Let me point out to 


the Senator from Colorado that we have: 


cut down the acreage reserve program 


for next year by a much higher per-. 


centage than it is proposed to cut this 
program. We have cut back the acreage 
reserve program from $612 million to 
$500 million. There will be more of a 
reduction in acreage reserve payments 
next year than this amendment con- 
templates there will be in the conserva- 
tion reserve. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In my opinion, the 
amount should be cut and evened out 
more than that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the Senator 
from Colorado will not, in my limited 
time, place me in the position of defend- 
ing the acreage reserve program. I do 
not believe in it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If I-am encroaching 
upon the Senator’s time, I apologize. I 
will procure time from another Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will yield to the 


Senator. I find I have more time avail- 


able than I thought I had. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would much pre- 
fer to take 10, 15, or 20 percent of the 
amount it is planned to spend for the 
acreage reserve and the conservation 
reserve and to put it into research, to 
find new uses for farm products, so that 
the farmer could build up his production 
of commodities as much as. he could 
build up his crop of grass. That is what 
we ought to be doing. At least, we ought 
to be trying to do it, because then we 
would be trying to do something worth- 
while. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from In- 
diana has a theory with which I have 
considerable sympathy. But we are now 
confronted with a fact in the form of an 
actual item in an appropriation bill. 

I find I have more time than I thought. 
I had, so I shall be glad to yield further 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the kind- 
ness of the Senator from Georgia. I 
think there has been too much emphasis 
on the acreage reserve. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iagree. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Not enough emphasis 
has been placed upon the conservstion 
reserve. In most Western States, if we 
exclude wheat, there is no basic com- 
modity; therefore, there is no acreage 
reserve. We still have only 2314 per- 
cent. 

But, by the same token, we eliminate 
everybody who has irrigated land, who 
cannot enter into the conservation re- 
serve on the basis of $6.50, $7, or $7.50 
an acre. That is the point I wish to 
make. I appreciate the Senator’s 
yielding to me, because I think this is an 
important consideration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is tremendously 
important. I am perfectly willing to 
agree that there is a disparity between 
basic commodities and other commodi- 
ties in the two programs. I assume there 
is an even greater disparity between 
some of the basics within the acreage- 
reserve program. Some commodities get 
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a great deal more than others in that 
program. 

For the first time, I have been placed 
in the light of being an enemy of the 
farmer. I am perfectly willing to make 
a record. I hope there will be a record 
vote, even if I am the only Member of 
the Senate who votes for the amend- 
ment, because I want the Recorp to show 
that, within my limitations as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I did all within my power to try to put 
Congress on notice that if this program 
were allowed to run on as it is today, 
without any interest being shown in re- 
ducing the payments, the program 
would, in the long run, be very detri- 
mental to the interests of American 
agriculture. 

- Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. THYE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield; and if 
so, to whom? 
` Mr. RUSSELL. I have only about 5 
minutes left, and I should like to reserve 
most of that time. But I will yield 
briefly to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want the Recorp to be perfectly clear 
that the senior Senator from Georgia 
not only is a friend of the farmer, 
rather than his enemy, but that he has 
been a stalwart soldier for American ag- 
riculture. 

I want it perfectly clear, moreover, 
that in the disagreement we may have 
over these funds, many of us are learn- 
ing a great deal from the argument being 
made by the Senator from Georgia. My 
only interest in the matter was to see 
to it that we do not get ourselves into a 
straitjacket in terms of the fixed fee in 
the bill, which would in any way limit 
the effectiveness of the program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does not fix the 
fee on a single acre of land in the United 
States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Except as a flat 
fee for the national average. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The highest fee can 
be paid now; but on the marginal and 
submarginal land less will have to be 
paid to bring the average down. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is fair to say 
that we are at the exploratory stage in 
the program, and the argument made by 
the Senator from Georgia, to my mind, 
is a constructive argument. 

Since I have taken a point of view 
different from that of the Senator from 
Georgia, I would not want the RECORD 
to indicate for a minute that I have not 
been one who thoroughly appreciates his 
generous and great contributions to ag- 
riculture and agricultural legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s comments. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Georgia will yield briefiy to me, 
let me say that no Member has a higher 
regard for him than I have. If ever there 
was a friend of agriculture, the Senator 
from Georgia has demonstrated year 
after year that he is a friend of agri- 
culture. 

If any Senator has any misgivings, 
they are on the basis of a fear that the 
program will be in bad repute unless 
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some ceiling is imposed on the acreage’ 
allotment. 

I cannot fully agree with the Senator 
in regard to the tree-planting program, 
however, because if a tree-planting con- 
tract is signed, the farmer will be putting 
the acres planted to trees under a long- 
term contract, one applying for not less 
than 15 years, and the farmer will not 
receive the maximum annual rental on 
that acreage. Instead, he will receive the 
minimum annual rental, which might. 
amount to as little as $3 or $4 an acre. 
Yet on that acreage he will grow a crop 
of trees which will be very beneficial to 
future generations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that is 
quite correct, but the average paid for 
tree rentals in my State is somewhat 
higher than the amount the Senator 
from Minnesota has indicated. Al- 
though such use is beneficial to future 
generations, and on that basis I have. 
supported all conservation measures, let 
us not lose sight of the fact that it is 
very beneficial to the man who owns the 
land and who places it under the pro- 
gram and receives the payments for 
rental. This is a conservation program 
which really can be profitable to the 
farmer. The modest overall reduction of 
$1.34 an acre will not hurt the program. 
Any figures which would show that it- 
would be necessary to make a reduction- 
of more than $1.34 an acre merely indi- 
cate that for some reason the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has decided to make 
more than the average cut in the par- 
ticular State concerned. But if the De- 
partment decides to make a fair applica- 
tion across the board, the reduction. 
cannot be more than $1.34 an acre. 

It is my judgment that sound govern- 
ment and prudent expenditure of public 
funds, as well as avoidance of depletion 
of what little reserve the farmer has in 
the bank of good soil in the Nation, dic-. 
tates that the Senate, if it be wise, adopt 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of the time available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The Senator from 
Georgia has 4 minutes remaining, and 
the Senator from South Dakota has 10 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes of my time to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, both 
the pending committee amendment and 
the amendment submitted to it by the 
Senator from South Dakota I[Mr. 
MunpT] were roundly discussed in the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I certainly respect and admire the con- 
viction the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia brings to this cause. I am fully. 
sensible of the zeal and devotion he has 
given to the entire cause of agriculture; 
and I speak from a wealth of experience, 
dating back to the days when he and 
I sat across the conference table from 
one another, during the consideration of 
agricultural appropriation bills. How- 
ever, I believe the arithmetic of this. 
case is against him, and is in favor of 
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the position taken by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The approved rental would be $12 an 
acre; but for every acre on which $12 
would be paid, it would be necessary to 
find another acre on which $3 would be 
paid; that would be necessary in order 
to arrive at the average of $7.50. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois knows that the 
national average is $7.50; that figure is 
not based on the situation in Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. Iam 
saying that for every acre on which $12 
was paid, in the case of my State, it 
would be necessary to find another acre 
on which $3 was paid. Under those cir- 
cumstances, I cannot see any incentive 
for a farmer to engage in the program. 
If that is so, why have the program? 
In that case, we might just as well 
delete the $350 million from the bill, and 
forget about the conservation reserve. 

` Iam also afraid that so much rigidity 
would be imposed on the program, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture 
would find it very difficult to administer. 
How would he be able to know how many 
acres and what kind of acres would be 
placed under the program, let us say, 
next year? He would have no idea. 
Then when he found he had to operate 
under an average limitation, perhaps he 
would be able to make only tentative 
contracts with the farmers, until he was 
able to discover whether one average 
limitation for the entire country was to 
be applied. That would be a difficult 
piece of administrative work to under- 
take. I would prefer to see this run for 
at least 1 year, and then, on the basis of 
experience, and if these fears are con- 
firmed, perhaps a limitation of this kind 
could be established. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 
minutes yielded to the Senator from 
Illinois have expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

. Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, in summary let me say 
that, at one end of the scale, some very 
good land might come in; but at the 
other end of the scale, some very bad 
land might come in; and that would not 
improve the conservation reserve and the 
attainment of its objectives. 

Therefore, I hope the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota to delete 
the limitation provided by the committee 
amendment will be agreed to by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, although 
this appropriation bill as a whole is a 
good one, and received a great deal of 
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study and thought on the part of the 
Appropriations Committee, and particu- 
larly on the part of its chairman, yet I 
believe that if the Senate adopts the 
committee amendment restricting the 
payment on land put into the conserva- 
tion reserve, it will be going a long way 
toward defeating the purpose of that part 
of the soil-bank program. 

I believe that the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota to the com- 
mittee amendment should be agreed to. 
If it is agreed to, I believe it will result 
in the withdrawal of a great deal more 
land from production, and the placing of 
that much more land into forests, recre- 
ational areas, sodded land, and land 
planted to clover or  soil-conserving 
crops; and in that way the purpose for 
which the soil bank was established will 
be effected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia has 4 minutes remain- 
ing, and the Senator from South Dakota 
has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as no other Senators on this side wish 
me to yield time, I shall sum up the case 
for my amendment. 

First of all, in regard to what the Sen- 
ator from Georgia said about the reduc- 
tion from $8.44 to $7.50, which would 
now become the legislative mandate, let 
me say that those figures are not the 
comparable ones. Instead, we must com- 
pare the $7.50 proposed legislative man- 
date with the $10.11 national average 
used by the Department of Agriculture 
in connection with the allocations. That 
is the case, because in every State of the 
Union, there are a number of nondiverted 
acres. Actually, 400,000 acres of the 700 
million acres thus far in the conservation 
reserve are these nondiverted acres, 
which are paid for at 30 percent of the 
prevailing State rates. So if the Sena- 
tors from Washington or the Senators 
from Missouri, or the Senators from Ore- 
gon intend to vote to deprive the farm- 
ers of their States of an opoprtunity to 
participate in the program, at least such 
Senators should let the Recorp show that 
they will be voting to scuttle the program 
in their area and to deprive the farmers 
of their States of those benefits, in view 
of the record as it now stands, as shown 
by a study of this debate, because the 
figures to which I have just referred are 
the comparable ones, and the committee 
proposes that they be cut some $2.75 an 
acre, on the average, rather than the 
8 or 9 percent referred to by the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Something was said about fishponds, 
by Senator RUSSELL. I am never re- 
luctant to argue in favor of fishponds. 
I was in favor of placing fishponds and 
marshes into the conservation program. 
I am in favor of that. I made the mo- 
tion and lead the successful fight in our 
Agriculture Committee when we incor- 
porated inundated acres in the basic soil 
bank legislation. I can think of no þet- 
ter use for idle acres than impounding 
water and providing nesting places for 
ducks and providing breeding places for 
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fish and recreational areas for children. 
We have provided for it in this soil 
bank program and I am happy to re- 
affirm my support of it despite the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. 

If the farmers are being paid a spe- 
cific amount per acre, that is being 
done because the land which was taken 
out. of cultivation resulted in a de- 
crease to the farmer of that much in- 
come before the land was put under 
water. Had that not been unculti- 
vated land, the farmer would be getting 
30 percent less than that rate of in- 
come. I am proud that the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, the sportsmen’s clubs and 
the American Wildlife Federation favor 
the use of part of the soil bank pro- 
gram for wildlife purposes to restore 
wet lands and recreational opportuni- 
ties. 

As to putting a halt to the program, 
all the committee proposal would do 
would be to halt it in States like Wash- 
ington, Kansas, Oregon, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and other similar States, be- 
cause we would still be spending the 
same $350 million we would otherwise 
spend. In the coming years it does not 
make any difference whether we di- 
vide the $350 million among all the 
States of the Union, as I propose to do, 
or place quarantines on States like 
Washington, Oregon, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois. 

I suggest that, having a program 
which is national in scope, it should be 
nationally supported. To do that we 
should adopt my amendment and place 
economic factors above political fa- 
voritism. ; 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
South Dakota has mentioned the States 
of Washington and Oregon, in which 
payments have been above the national 
average of $8.84. As the Senator from 
Georgia knows, in my State the pay- 
ments run between $10 and $16. There 
was some fear that an express limitation 
of $7.50 an acre would shut off States 
like Washington, or similar States—some 
30 States—from the possibility of receiv- 
ing payments within those amounts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minute of the Senator from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ishould like to ask 
the Senator from Georgia this question: 
Despite the fact that the average is $8.84, 
and that the payments in some States, 
such as the State of Washington, are 
higher, under the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from South Dakota the 
same amounts now paid could still be 
paid, could they not? If the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture administers this 
program in the same way it has, trying to 
equalize the payments, it is still possible 
that it will pay the same amounts for 
the land that is set aside in the State of 
Washington. Is that correct? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The Department 
could make the same maximum pay- 
ment, but I must be frank and say that 
it would be necessary, on the poorer type 
lands, to make lower payments. I would 
say it would not be necessary to reduce 
the payments made in the State of 
Washington, but the national average 
would have to come down about $1.34 
an acre. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would not dis- 
courage those who really wanted to put 
the highly cultivated land, or the top 
land, into the conservation reserve. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to think 
the Department of Agriculture will have 
enough judgment to maintain the pay- 
ments on the productive land. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is the whole 
purpose of the provision. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself to the pending amend- 
ment. We hear much about economy. 
We now have an amendment before us 
that affords a real test as to how Sena- 
tors feel about economy. 

I wish to point out again that when 
one dollar is obligated under this pro- 
gram, we are committing ourselves, 
under the program, to pay $10 in a $350- 
million program. If it is obligated at 
$10, over a 10-year period, we have obli- 
gated ourselves to that extent. We 
have a chance to vote not only to save 
$1.34 an acre this year, and bring some 
measure of realism into this program, 
but to save it over a period of 10 years. 
We are not going to do any good by 
piddling around with some minor ad- 
justments in the program when we vote 
for a program on which we shall have 
to pay year after year. 

If Senators are for economy in Gov- 
ernment, if they are interested in dem- 
onstrating that they have an interest in 
it other than a mere bookkeeping or 
arithmetical interest, this is a mighty 
fine chance to show it. Senators can 
effect real economy without injuring any 
part of the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. Indeed, in my opinion, Senators 
will strengthen it. 

I hope the committee will be sus- 
tained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Dworshak Kerr 

Allott Eastland Knowland 
Anderson Ellender Kuchel 
Barrett Ervin Lausche 
Beall Flanders Long 
Bennett Frear Magnuson 
Bible Goldwater Mansfield 
Bricker Gore Martin, Iowa 
Bush Hayden Martin, Pa, 
Butler Hennings McNamara 
Byrd Hickenlooper Monroney 
Capehart Hill Morse 
Carlson Holland Morton 
Carroll Humphrey Mundt 
Case, N.J Ives Murray 
Case, S. Dak Jackson Neuberger 
Church Javits O’Mahoney 
Cooper Jenner Pastore 

Cc Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Dirksen Johnston, S.C. Purtell 
Douglas Kennedy Revercomb 
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Robertson Smith, N. J. Thye 


Russell Sparkman Watkins 
Saltonstall Stennis Wiley 
Schoeppel Symington Wiliams 
Scott Talmadge Yarborough 


Smith, Maine Thurmond 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeng to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MvuNnDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the vote now come 
on the so-called Mundt amendment, and 
will an affirmative vote ke a vote to 
strike out the $7.50 limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator is correct. 

On the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY |], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

I further announce, if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHONEY] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. COT- 
Ton], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MatoneE!], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent on ofi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
is necessarily absent, and if present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton] is paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HRU- 
SKA]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Nebraska would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. BARRETT (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recorded as having voted in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to change my 
vote to “yea.” 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL (after having 
voted in the negative). Mr. President, 
how am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator 
is recorded as having voted in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JACKSON (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recorded as having voted in the affirm- 
ative. 

Mr. JACKSON. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
demand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
must have time to tally the vote. 

Mr. MORSE (after having voted in the 
affirmative). Mr. Presidené, how am I 
recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator 
is recorded as having voted in the affirm- 
ative. 

Mr. MORSE. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEUBERGER (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recorded as having voted in the af- 
firmative. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. If he were 
present and voting he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine (after having 
voted in the negative). Mr. President, 
how am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
“A recorded as having voted in the nega- 
ive. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Aiken Curtis Morton 
Allott Dirksen Mundt 
Barrett Flanders Potter 
Beall Goldwater Purtell 
Bennett Hennings Revercomb 
Bricker Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bush Holland Schoeppel 
Butler Humphrey Smith, Maine 
Capehart Ives Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Javits Thye 
Carroll Jenner Watkins 
Case, N. J. Knowland Wiley 
Case, S. Dak. Kuchel 
Cooper Martin, Iowa 

NAYS—38 
Anderson Jackson Murray 
Bible Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Church Kennedy Russell 
Douglas Kerr Scott 
Dworshak Lausche Sparkman 
Eastland Long Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Symington 

n Mansfield Talmadge 
Frear Martin, Pa. Thurmond 
Gore McNamara Williams 
Hayden Monroney Yarborough 
Hill Morse 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bridges Hruska Neuberger 
Chavez Kefauver O’Mahoney 
Clark Langer Payne 
Cotton Malone Smathers 
Fulbright McClellan Young 
Green Neely 
So Mr. Munpi’s amendment was 

agreed to. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sup- 
pose I shall have to offer an amendment 
in order to get a little time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move on page 28, in line 14, to 
strike out the figure “$350 million” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figure “$250 
million.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator desire to yield to 
himself? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have 30 minutes, 
T believe, on the amendment. I shall 
consume only a few minutes, and then 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

First, I wish to say that the amend- 
ment which has just been adopted was 
adopted by a strictly party vote. We 
have not had a great many true econ- 
omists—with the exception of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], who is a true economist— 
but we have had a great deal of talk 
about economy, but do not always vote 
for it. I believe there were 1 or 2 affir- 
mative votes on this side of the aisle, 
but aside from that, I believe this is 
one of the few times when we have had a 
strictly party vote on an agricultural 
issue. I would have much preferred to 
have the amendment disposed of strictly 
on its merits, even though it had lost 
by a much larger vote, than to have 
it determined as a party issue. 

I believe the Senate has made a great 
mistake. However, that is one of the 
benefits of serving in the Senate; that is, 
we can always question the wisdom of 
the majority. 

Mr. President, I have offered an 
amendment, and I hope the Senate will 
give me a yea-and-nay vote on it. I 
wish to say to my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle that I do not ask any of them 
to vote for the amendment for any rea- 
son on earth except on its merits, cer- 
tainly not for personal reasons. I am 
offering the amendment because in com- 
mittee, when the motion was made to 
increase the total amount which would 
be available for the conservation-reserve 
payments above the House figure by $100 
million, I voted for it, with the under- 
standing that there would be at least 
some effort made to show that there was 
some concern on the part of the Senate 
about the payments which were being 
made. I therefore reoffer the amend- 
ment now to give economy advocates a 
chance to cast an economy vote, which 
is spelled out in terms of dollars and 
cents, rather than in terms of trying to 
clean up a program and to save a few 
hundred million dollars from it. 

Leaving aside all that I have said, if 
we are to maintain these high payments, 
and if we are to permit fishponds to 
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be constructed at a cost of $1,062 and 
then pay the farmer who built the pond 
$11 an acre for 10 years with money 
taken from the Federal Treasury, and 
in addition permit him to enjoy the 
benefits of the fish which are in the 
pond—and incidentally he would get the 
fish free from the Government—then it 
seems to me that we should hold this 
program down and have a chance to 
evaluate it. 

The expenditures for this year for this 
program were about $172 million. Even 
if the amendment is adopted, it will give 
leeway for an increase of about $70 mil- 
lion during the next year. It will be pos- 
sible to build a great many dams or fish 
ponds, and to make a great Many prac- 
tice and rental payments with $172 mil- 
lion. 

I do not offer the amendment face- 
tiously. I certainly do not offer it out of 
resentment because the last amendment 
was adopted. I do so because I voted to 
increase this amount in committee, and 
because I thought that some effort was 
going to be made to put some little 
economy into the program. 

Certainly if the rates of payment are 
to remain as high as they are, there will 
be a heavy obligation on the part of the 
Government, because the money will be 
paid out 3, and 5, and 10 times over. If 
we look at it from the standpoint of 10- 
year contracts, it will mean $2,500,- 
000,000, even at the lower figure. 

I do not wish to labor the point. I 
merely wish to have a yea-and-nay vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
Senator’s amendment offered to the 
figure that deals with the dam-building 
program or with the conservation-re- 
serve program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The dam-building 
program is a part of it. We pay for 
dams under ACP and in the soil bank. 
The two programs run along together. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I did not 
catch the Senator’s statement with ref- 
erence to where the amendment would 
come in the bill. Is it directed to the 
program that deals with the soil conser- 
vation program or is it to be a part of 
the new soil bank program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is directed to the 
soil bank program. It does not touch 
the ACP program. A great deal has 
been made here of the fact that this pro- 
gram is in its infancy; that it is being 
tried out. 

The Senate has decided in its wis- 
dom—and the decision may be right— 
not to disturb the scale of payments 
now being made. It amounts to having 
the Government committed to another 
billion dollars of expenditures, whether 
the payments are proper or not. The 
amendment will allow a reasonable in- 
crease in this program over the next 
year of about $70 million. It will give us 
time to evaluate and study and recheck 
the practice payments and rental pay- 
ments. They appeared to me as being a 
little high, and also to the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota, who offered 
the amendment in the committee. How- 


ever, if we want to keep the high pay- _ 
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ments, let us not embark on such a large 
program, but hold the program to $250 
million, because it can cost a billion dol- 
lars before it is over. 

I do not wish to labor the point. I 
wish to go on record myself on this 
amendment. Therefore I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The. VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, only for the purpose 
of refreshing my memory and that of 
other members of the committee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe the Senator 
from Georgia proposed to make the 
amount $350 million. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is completely in 
error. The Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt] offered the $350 million 
amendment. I. stated I thought that 
amount was too high. I leave it to the 
conscience and integrity of the Senator 
from South Dakota to say if that is not 
a fair statement. I want the Recorp to 
show that the Senator from South Da- 
kota not only nodded his head but also 
said that my statement was correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But did not the Sen- 
ator from Georgia say that $325 million 
was agreeable to him? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said I thought we 
should not go higher than that amount, 
in any event; but $300 million was as 
high as I thought we should go. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Am I correct in my 
recollection that that was deleted by the 
Mundt amendment, and that the vote 
was actually 11 to 8 in the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, although after 
the total amount was first written into 
the bill, and we had a long discussion 
about the $7.50 limitation, all members 
of the committee were fully informed 
about that, and still there was an almost 
even division in the committee on this 
limitation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not remember 
the exact vote; I think it was 13 to 9. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it was 11 to 8. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Anyway, the margin 
was strongly in favor of the position I 


‘took. But I do not see what light that 


throws on the matter. I am not here 
representing the committee. I stated I 
was not. Iam herein my individual ca- 
pacity as a Senator from Georgia, offer- 
ing an amendment which I believe in 
good conscience should be agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement, in which the 
time is divided on this and other amend- 
ments, I should like to inquire about the 
provision as to the control of the time. 

The Senator from Georgia has offered 
an amendment. He obviously would 
have control of the time of the propo- 
nents of the amendment. I wanted to 
clarify the situation, because there have 
been some requests for time on this side 
of the aisle. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
agreement on the Mundt amendment, 
which applies to this and other amend- 
ments, the majority leader would con- 
trol the time, unless he took the other 
position on the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, I control the time in opposition, 
but I should be glad to yield to whom- 
ever the Senator from California sug- 
gested I should yield to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
this hiatus is not coming out of my time. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
agreement which has been entered into, 
the majority leader would control the 
time in opposition to the amendment. 
According to our practice, when the ma- 
jority leader is in favor of an amend- 
ment, the time is controlled by the mi- 
nority leader. Since I am in favor of 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent 
of the Senate that I be permitted to 
yield the control of the time in opposi- 
tion to the amendment to the minority 
leader. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The minor- 
ity leader will control the time in op- 
position. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the 
amount of $200 million, which the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would allow for carry- 
ing on the conservation reserve program 
this year, is $50 million less than the 
amount allowed in the House bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no; it is identi- 
cally the same. I said $250 million. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understood the Senator 
to say $200 million. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is identically the 
same. 

Mr. AIKEN. But if the amendment 
shall be agreed to, it will mean break- 
ing commitments to the farmers of the 
country next year. This year, with the 
program only getting partially started, 
more than $177 million is being spent. 
It is expected that the program will ap- 
proximately double next year, provided 
there is no change in the rate paid for 
land put into the conservation reserve. 
The Senate has voted that there will 
be no change. 

Therefore, $350 million will be needed 
next year. If it is not provided, it will 
be necessary to go to the farmers of 
Montana, Washington, Missouri, New 
York, and other States, and to say, “We 
have broken our faith with you. We are 
not going to pay you what we said we 
would pay.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no time to yield. 
If the Senator will give me time, I will 
yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will yield 1 minute 
to the Senator. Certainly that should 
be sufficient. 

When we know that the contracts in 
force required only about $80 million 
for rental payments, and the other con- 
tracts were for practice payments, we 
are breaking commitments with nobody 
in the amendment. 
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Mr. AIKEN. The Department of 
Agriculture tells me they expect the con- 
servation-reserve program to be about 
doubled next year, and that will require 
about $350 million. They cannot pos- 
sibly operate the program with $250 mil- 
lion. If that is all we will appropriate, 
it would be necessary to say, “We are 
not going to give you the amount which 
we said we would give you.” 

We can go to the people of those States 
and say, “We are not going ahead with 
the forestry program which we had 
planned so as to put the United States 
in a self-sufficient position in the in- 
terest of national security.” 

We can say, “We are not going to let 
you set this land aside for wildlife 
refuges.” 

We can say, “We have decided not to 
pay you for putting some of the land into 
recreational areas, of which we are so 
desperately short in this country, and 
which all city people are anxious to 
have.” 

We can say, “We are not going to pay 
you the full amount we said we would 
pay you for taking land out of poor 
crops and putting it into cover crops, so 
that at the end of 5 years’ time it will 
be much better than it is now.” 

We can say, “We have simply lost in- 
terest in building up the soil under the 
conservation reserve.” 

Also, we can go to many States of the 
Union—I think more than half of 
them—and say, “The proposal we made 
to you last year, under which we gave 
you money to expand the State nurseries 
by 400, 500, or 600 percent, is all off now. 
You can throw those trees away, because 
we are not going to let you have any 
more of a program than you had during 
the last year.” 

Mr. President, I do not think we want 
to do that. I consider that when we 
have made a commitment, we should 
provide the means for keeping that com- 
mitment. If the objective or the pur- 
pose is to destroy the conservation-re- 
serve program, we have a good chance 
to doit. But Ido not think we want to 
do that. We have made a commitment 
which should run for 2 years more—or 
for 1 year more at least. We are just 
beginning to try out that program this 
year. Certainly we do not want to go 
back on our commitments at the first 
opportunity we have. 

It is unthinkable that the Senate 
should commit itself to a program, and 
then deliberately undertake to destroy 
the program or to cripple it by not ap- 
propriating the amounts of money 
necessary to carry it on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the only 
reason why a soil bank provision was 
enacted as a part of the farm program 
was to endeavor to reduce the overall 
number of acres which are harvested 
every year. There is no way in the 
world by which crop production can be 
reduced except by curtailing the number 
of acres on which crops are grown or 
from which they are harvested. The 
most economical phase of the entire 
farm program last year was that in- 
volved in crop reduction, 
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If a farmer goes into the acreage re- 
serve program, he is paid up to $47 or 
$50 an acre to place productive acres 
under the contract. But under the con- 
servation phase of the soil bank, acreages 
are being contracted for at the rate of 
$3, $4, and $5 an acre, although in a few 
instances in my State the rate has gone 
above $11 an acre. 

If a farmer plants trees, he enters into 
a 10-year contract. He ties his land 
up for 10 years. He takes it out of pro- 
duction for that number of years. He 
gets $3, $4, or not to exceed $5 an acre 
under that long-term contract. 

Trees are being grown on that land 
which will benefit future generations. 
Not only is the countryside being beauti- 
fied, but the fertility of the land is being 
built up, because if it is planted 25 or 30 
years from now, it will be virgin land 
from which crops may be harvested. 
Therefore, the conservation aspect of 
the soil bank is the most economical 
phase of the entire farm program. 

Mr. President, we should consider the 
money which is being poured out under 
Public Law 480 in order to dispose of 
surplus commodities in foreign coun- 
tries. Consider the billions of dollars 
which are going into that program. 
What is happening? We are taking the 
fertility out of our land and are putting 
it into giveaway programs for the bene- 
fit of foreign countries. 

I regret that my distinguished friend 
from Georgia saw fit to offer this 
amendment. He is one of the greatest 
friends agriculture has ever had. But 
in this instance he is acting against the 
interests of agriculture. He is denying 
to agriculture the conservation aspect 
of this program, which is the cheapest, 
the most economical and the most bene- 
ficial to American agriculture. 

For these reasons, I most sincerely 
hope that the Senate will reject the 
amendment. To adopt it will be taking 
a backward step, rather than a step for- 
ward with a constructive, sound farm 
program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to 
me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Minesota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
appears to me that the amendment 
would have been more properly offered 
if the proposed limitation had been 
placed on the national average payment 
per acre, because if the national aver- 
age payment had been reduced to not to 
exceed $7.50 an acre, the sum total of 
the appropriation carried at this point 
in the bill might well have been reduced. 

However, since the Senate has taken 
a contrary view, and has overridden the 
committee amendment, and has sus- 
tained the present position of the De- 
partment in regard to the payments 
under the conservation program, which 
average - approximately $8.84, it seems 
unwise to strike $100 million from this 
appropriation item. 

It has been made perfectly clear here 
that the conservation program was slow 
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in getting started. That occurred be- 
cause during the first year of the soil 
bank, the emphasis was upon the acre- 
age reserve section. Some of the delay 
occurred because of politics, and some of 
it occurred because of the lack of incen- 
tive. Regardless of that, we realize that 
the acreage reserve program is at best a 
temporary expedient for the purpose of 
reducing production. I say it has not 
worked well—but even the acreage re- 
serve should be continued. The action of 
the House in eliminating the acreage re- 
serve program in 1958 is unwise. 

But the conservation reserve program 
is dedicated to getting marginal lands 
out of production and to storing fertility 
in the soil, rather than to storing the 
products of the soil in bins. The con- 
servation reserve program is for refor- 
estation, wildlife refugees, recreational 
areas, and building up the fertility of soil 
which has had its fertility depleted. 

Therefore, if we were now to reduce 
the appropriation for the program, we 
would be turning back on what we began 
in a very affirmative way. If we were to 
reduce the appropriation, it might be 
possible to get by for 1 year. But if the 
appropriation for the program is cut 
now, we shall be saying to the farmers 
of the Nation that the conservation re- 
serve program is to be limited and is in 
retreat, and that they cannot depend on 


it. We must remember that under the. 


conservation reserve program there is a 
plan for long-range programing. In- 
stead, those contracts are for 3, 5, 10, or 
15 years. This is the kind of program 
that is needed in order to prevent certain 
areas of the country from becoming 
desert areas. This is the kind of pro- 
gram that is needed in the Great Plains 
and in cutover sections and in sections 
where the productive capacity of the soil 
has been depleted. This program must 
not be sacrificed. I am willing to take 
the gamble of having the Government 
spend a little too much for the conser- 
vation reserve, rather than to have it 
spend too little. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with all deference to Senators who 
believe to the contrary, I plead with my 
colleagues on this side of the aisle to vote 
for the appropriation necessary to put 
this program into operation. 

We must remember that this will be 
the maximum, and there will be no man- 
date that all of the appropriation. be 
spent. Since the Senate has voted to 
strike out the limitation proposed by the 
committee—and by my vote I helped the 
Senate take that action, because I 
thought that was the right thing to do— 
it seems to me that the full $350 million 
will be needed, now that the Senate has 
said there will be no limitation per acre 
on the payments on the conservation 
reserve contracts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely hope that our good friends on the 
Democratic side of the aisle will give 
cool and calm consideration to the pres- 
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entation they have just heard from my 
friend and neighbor, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

I was no less disappointed than was 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
at the distinctly partisan vote taken on 
the previous amendment, when, almost 
without exception, our friends on the 
Democratic side of the aisle voted against 
my amendment removing the restric- 
tion in the payment, as proposed by the 
committee. Since that was a partisan 
position, and a partisan vote, however, I 
am proud to be able to say that there 
were exceptions, and that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
and one or two other Senators on the 
Democratic side of the aisle voted as I 
am sure they would, namely, in con- 
formity with the position taken by our 
agricultural committee and in favor of 
my amendment to sustain that position. 

Since the vote was a partisan one, Mr. 
President, I was never more proud than 
I was of the position taken by Senators 
on the Republican side of the aisle, the 
Senators who belong to our party. Mr. 
President, the farmers of the Nation will 
study that rollcall vote and will study 
the record of this debate in that con- 
nection, and they will observe that, al- 
most without exception, the Senators on 
the Republican side of the aisle voted 


to stand by the commitments made to. 


agriculture, and refused to shortchange 
the American farmer. Every Republican 
in America can be proud of the record 
made by the Senators of his party to- 
night. 

In fact, Mr. President, I plead with my 
Democratic friends not to permit petu- 
lance or disappointment because of the 
defeat they had on the other amendment 
to induce them to vote for the proposed 
slash of $100 million in the appropria- 
tion needed in order to comply with the 
soil-bank promises made to the Ameri- 
can farmers. If Senators wish to see the 
income of the farmers in their States 
really drop, let Senators vote for the 
pending amendment, which would re- 
duce the appropriation by $100 million, 
taking that amount directly away from 
the American farmer, who has been 
promised it by legislation enacted by his 
Congress. 

If Senators wish to penalize the farm- 
ers who have entered into such contracts 
with the Government, and if Senators 
want to see such farmers have to throw 
up their hands in despair at the action 
of a Government which, one year, prom- 
ises them a $450 million program, and the 
next year reneges,; let Senators vote for 
the pending amendment. Let the roll- 
call tell the story. Certainly, our farm- 
ers have a right to expect some kind of 
assistance and some kind of helpful revi- 
sion in the program the Congress pre- 
sents on agricultural problems. 

No other program operates for the 
benefit of the farmer in this area today. 
Certainly, if the Senate votes to roll a 
stone up the hill one day, and then to 
roll it down the next day, like Sisyphus, 
the farmers will have nothing on which 
to rely. I certainly hope that all Demo- 
cratic Senators will vote unanimously 
this time, as they almost did on the other 
amendment; but in this case I hope all 
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Democratic Senators will vote in favor of 
the $350 million item and not to cripple 
our soil-bank program before it is even 
given a fair trial. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I think. 
the Senate acted wisely in voting against 
the $7.50 per acre limitation, on a na- 
tional average; and I believe it would be 
unwise for the Senate to vote to reduce 
by $100 million this $350 million item. 

As I stated regarding the cther amend- 
ment, if a cut is to be made, as proposed 
by the committee amendment, we might 
just as well eliminate all of the $350 
million. 

I firmly believe that if the other 
amendment had been adopted, even 
more than the proposed $350 million 
might have been needed. 

I do not have a great deal of faith in 
the acreage reserve, even though some 
others do. But in the present case we 
are dealing with the conservation reserve 
program, which might well have an ap- 
propriation of $500 million. We have 
131.9 million acres of class 4 land, some 
of which should be in grass, and some of 
it should be in trees. Let us get the 
land back to grass and to trees, and let 
us increase by a small number of dollars 
the per acre payments to be made, in- 
stead of trying to maintain a program 
calling for payments of $10, $15, $30, $40, 
or $50 an acre. 

So I urge the Senate to vote for the 
full amount of $350 million, which was 
the amount called for in the committee 
amendment as reported by: the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.- Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
been somewhat disappointed to hear 
Senators speak of the last vote as if it 
were purely a party vote. So far as I 
am concerned, I do not take a party po- 
sition on matters gravely affecting the 
agricultural life of the Nation. That has 
been my position on the issue of price 


‘controls and in matters in the field of 


conservation, as well as other matters, 
and that was my position in regard to 
the vote taken recently. 

On the contrary, both in the Appro- 
priations Committee and on the floor of 
the Senate I have voted my convictions, 
which were to the effect that the limi- 
tation sought to be imposed would he 
very hurtful in parts of the Nation. We 
must. remember that this is a national 
question, not a State question. 

On this particular part of the argu- 
ment, I agree completely with the posi- 
tion already taken by my able friend, 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

I think that this program, the con- 
servation reserve program, is the very 
heart of this whole soil bank approach. 
Conservation reserve means we are go- 
ing to be planting trees and we are go- 
ing to be building soil and we are going 
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to be building up the fertility of culti- 
vated acres, many of which are worn 
out. If there is anything in the soil 
bank that appeals to people who want 
to build up fertility in the soil and re- 
store fertility to wornout soil, it is the 
conservation reserve program. My only 
point is that the approach under the 
committee proposal is too timid, because 
it allows only $350 million for that which 
is the heart of the program, whereas the 
authorization last year set up a $450 
million program for the conservation re- 
serve for the year 1958. 

I do not like to see us march right back 
down the hill when an issue of this kind 
comes before us. Particularly, I do not 
like to see any approach to this question 
on a partisan basis. I decline to follow 
anyone on a partisan basis on this kind 
of issue. 

As I recall the vote, I heard several 
votes on this side of the aisle in sup- 
port of the recent action taken on the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota—the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the senior 
Senator from Florida, myself, and others 
whose vote I perhaps did not hear: I 
am sure the reason why most of the 
votes on this side were cast the other 
way was due more to the fact that they 
were trying to stand by the committee 
action and back up a very popular and 
effective subcommittee chairman. It 
happened that the Senator from Florida 
had taken a different position in the 
committee, and he took it in voting on 
the floor, although he did not say any- 
thing about it. 

I hope we shall not approach this kind 
of question from a partisan standpoint. 
I hope we shall not be cutting the heart 
out of the conservation reserve program 
for this approaching year by reducing 
the appropriation $200 million below 
that which we authorized for fiscal 1958 
when we passed the bill a little over a 
year ago. I hope the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the proponents will allow me 1 
minute? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I gladly yield 1 min- 
ute to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be frank in my 
explanation of why I shall vote against 
the amendment. I have checked it with 
conservation and forestry groups in my 
State. They all point out that, so far 
as my State is concerned, this program 
is highly to be desired from the stand- 
point of conservation and wildlife ref- 
uges, aS mentioned by the Senator from 
Minnesota. Therefore, while I am dis- 
appointed whenever I do not vote with 
the Senator from Georgia, in the inter- 


ests of conservation in my State, I shall 


vote against the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Person- 
ally, it is difficult for me to understand 
the purpose of the amendment. If there 
is anything to conservation, I should 
think we would want to offer the maxi- 
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mum opportunity for achieving conser- 
vation. If the money is not contracted 
for, it will not be spent; but if the pur- 
poses of conservation, for which the con- 
servation reserve program was estab- 
lished, are to be accomplished, money 
has got to be appropriated in order to 
make the program effective. If the 
acres are not signed up, the money will 
not be spent. 

On pages 684 and 685 of the hearings 
there appears a table showing the pay- 
ment an acre, and the extent, under the 
conservation practices carried out under 
the 1956 conservation reserve program. 
This table is followed by footnotes which 
describe the practices for which pay- 
ments are allowed. From these I read: 

The first column is A-2, “Planting a 
permanent cover of grasses and legumes 
for soil protection.” 

The next is A-4 for “Treatment of 
cropland with lime to permit the use of 
grasses and legumes, soil improvement, 
and protection.” 

The next—A-7 is “Planting trees or 
shrubs for erosion control, watershed 
protection, shelter belts, or forestry 
purposes.” 

I may say that the A-T practice was 
the only one used in my State last year. 

Next—B-7 is “Dams, pits, or ponds to 
permit the protection of educated cover.” 

C-14 is “Dams, pits, or ponds for irri- 
gation water.” 

D-1 is “Planting grasses or legumes 
for winter cover.” 

D-2 is “Planting grasses or legumes 
for summer cover.” 

G-1 is “Establishing and managing 
cover for wildlife.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Senators 
as you can see, they are all for conserva- 
tion purposes. If the acres are not 
signed up, the money will not be spent. 
Why should we not let the program go 
forward at least at three-fourths the 
rate which was envisioned when the soil- 
conservation program was adopted? 
Why not approve the $350 million as the 
bill is presented? The authorization 
originally was $450 million. 

-Under the next paragraph which deals 
with the acreage reserve, the amount of 
program is limited to $500 million. 
Thus, if the pending amendment should 
prevail, instead of the soil-bank program 
being permitted to carry on at the au- 
thorized rate of $1,250 million, it will be 
funded at the rate of only $750 million. 
That will be a reduction of $500,000,000, 
for the operation of the soil bank under 
what was authorized when adopted by 
the Congress last year. 

If the purposes of the conservation 
practices are not good, kill the program 
outright. But if the conservation prac- 
tices are desirable, we should provide the 
funds. If the signup does not require 
this amount, the money will not be spent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
shall vote against the pending amend- 
ment. I wish to point out that if there 
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is provided only $250 million to carry on 
the program, $165 million of that will be 
necessary to carry out existing contracts, 
and there will remain only $85 million 
for new contracts. 

It is my belief that the soil-bank pro- 
gram should be given a fair trial. I 
am rather disappointed that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia is seek- 
ing to reduce the appropriation relative 
to the conservation reserve acres portion 
of the soil bank. As the Senator from 
Florida pointed out, the authorization 
amounts to $450 million per year for 
that part of the soil bank. Even if the 
Senate goes along with the recommenda- 
tions of the Appropriations Committee, 
we shall be short $100 million of the 
amount authorized in the law. 

I wish to say I voted against the Mundt 
amendment when it was up for consid- 
eration, although I favored it. I made 
a strenuous effort before the committee, 
to defeat the committee amendment, to 
limit acreage payments, as the Senator 
from South Dakota knows. Having lost 
my fight before the committee, I resolved. 
to follow the committee bill as reported. 
Such a course is in keeping with my 
policy of standing with the committee on 
which I am privileged to serve. Only 
in a few instances have I violated that 
policy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. . Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few brief observations with 
respect to some of the arguments which 
have been made against my amendment. 
Some Senators have sought to make it a 
test of whether or not a Senator is in 
favor of conservation if he votes in favor 
of the amendment. I shall have to leave 
that to time. 

The bill contains a program of conser- 
vation, under the agricultural conserva- 
tion provision, of $250 million, in addi- 
tion to the $250 million proposed by the 
amendment, which will provide, in the 
next year, a half billion dollars’ worth of 
conservation activities in the United 
States, which will be just twice what we 
have had in any year for the past 8 or 10 
years. So there is no dearth of funds 
for conservation. 'The soil conservation 
program is here; it is working; it is in 
operation. 

I am somewhat amazed to hear the 
argument which is made here that, be- 
cause the Soil Bank Act authorized $450 
million for a conservation reserve pro- 
gram, we could not decrease that pro- 
gram next year and be consistent with 
the provisions of the act. 

I am surprised to hear that argument 
come from Senators who say they are all 
for the soil bank program. They rise on 
the floor of the Senate and say, “We 
must have at least a $350 million pro- 
gram next year, an increase of approxi- 
mately $175 million over what we have 
today.” Yet nobody has proposed to 
touch the acreage reserve program, 
which has been cut back $250 million 
from the amount authorized this year. 

Talk about consistency. We are 
spending $612 million this year on the 
acreage reserve program. There is a 
limitation here of a $500 million program 
for next year. Nobody has talked about 
that. That is a cutback. 
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The amendment I have offered allows 
for a substantial increase in the con- 
servation reserve program for the next 
year. 

Then comes the attempt to make a test 
of supporting the soil bank, based upon 
whether or not the Senators vote down 
the amendment I have proposed. If a 
Senator is consistent in supporting the 
soil bank all he has to do is strike out 
all these limitations and restore a $750 
million program next year for the acre- 
age reserve. 

We hear about the $350 million. Un- 
der the basic act the limitation on the 
acreage reserve program is $750 million 
a year. 

I wish to put all Senators on notice. 
If they desire to be consistent, there is a 
limitation in this bill of $500 million on 
next year’s acreage reserve program, and 
that is a cutback of $112 million from 
what we are spending onit this year. So 
if Senators are consistently supporting 
the whole soil bank program, they have to 
authorize expenditures totaling $1.2 bil- 
lion next year for the conservation re- 
serve and the acreage reserve programs. 

Talk about consistency. Some say I 
am not consistent although I provided 
an increase for the conservation reserve. 
Senators stand calmly by and see a re- 
duction made in the acreage reserve 
program, which was supposed to be the 
part of the program which would get 
us out of the surplus: surfeit that has 
been harassing and bedeviling us for 
so many years. 

I am as strongly committed to the 
cause of soil conservation as any Mem- 
ber of the Senate, but, Mr. President, 
that does not mean I am willing to 
throw away money—paying, for in- 
stance, $1,000 for a fishpond, and then 
paying the farmer $11 an acre for the 
land in the fishpond covered by the 
water. Senators can go ahead and 
adopt that kind of practice if they want 
to do it—and they apparently do. Iam 
in favor of conservation, but I am not 
in favor of paying as high as $88.50 an 
acre for the practice of planting trees, 
and then paying the man who owns the 
land and to whom we have given $88.50 
an acre for the practice, a rental of 
$16.50 a year, for 10 years, while the 
trees he planted at Government ex- 
pense are making him rich, and can be 
garnered after the program is ended. 

Senators can call that conservation if 
they wish. I think some farmers will 
find it pretty good business, and it is 
practiced at the expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The amendment merely proposes to 
limit this program to $250 million next 
year. That will provide an increase of 
about $75 million. It would allow much 
more than that by way of increase, if 
the practice payments, were reduced, 
because the rental paid this year is only 
$61 million. 

We can make good every contract we 
have made. 

I was surprised to hear the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] say that we are breaking our 
commitment to the American farmers 
if we do not double the conservation 
reserve program, when he is breaking 
that commitment by supporting a $500 
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million acreage reserve program, which 
is a cutback of $112 million from what 
we are paying this year. 

I am not under any illusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to what will happen to this 
amendment. I was not under any illu- 
sion when I offered it. 

I have heard a great deal said here 
about economy. I want the Recorp to 
show that the dollars we speak of so 
glibly will have to be paid, under the 
very loose program which has been 
adopted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for a period of 10 years. When 
Senators vote for $1 they are voting for 
$10. I hope the American taxpayers 
know that. These bills have to be paid 
for the next 9 years. 

Senators may call that partisanship, if 
they wish. I do not care what they call 
it. It is my philosophy that conserva- 
tion is a good thing, but I do not believe 
in strewing money around needlessly. 

We have a great conservation program. 
We have the ACP program, calling for 
$250 million a year, in this bill. That is 
one conservation program which has not 
been touched or reduced by the soil-bank 
program; indeed, the soil-bank program 
has been pyramided on top of it. 

I want to relieve any Member of the 
Senate who would be willing to risk being 
called my friend of any obligation to vote 
for this amendment. ‘The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] referred to that 
suggestion in his remarks. Senators 
should vote their consciences as they see 
them, because I am not offering the 
amendment as chairman of the commit- 
tee. Iam not appealing to Senators for 
the sake of any friendship. I am offer- 
ing the amendment because I feel it is 
my duty to try to hold this program in 
some kind of a check and not let it ex- 
pand too much under the present loose 
administration, when I know that the 
payments under contracts entered into 
so gaily have to be paid year after year 
over the period of the next 10 years. 

We are only planting the seed when 
we enlarge this program, but there will 
result flourishing trees which we will 
have to supply with water at the expense 
of the American taxpayer for the next 
10 years. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I had to go to New 
Mexico over the weekend, and I was told 
about what the Senator is now discuss- 
ing, I believe. Mr. McDonald, a dairy- 
man farmer living near Clovis, N. Mex., 
told me, personally, that owners of land 
which was not worth more than $20 came 
under this program and were paid $75. 
Thereafter, when the owners received 
the $75 under the program, they would 
put the land up for sale, and go to work 
at the airbase. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do not 
doubt that this program has been abused. 
I have not had the staff or the facilities 
to run down all the rumors I have heard 
as to land which has been sold and title 
transferred, with no obligation on the 
buyer to pay for the land except through 
the soil-bank payments. I do not say that 
practice is widespread, but if one case 
happened in the name of conservation 
it is one case too many. This is a pro- 
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gram we ought to believe in, certainly 
when we permit this much of an in- 
crease, when we know the payments have 
to be multiplied by 10 in the long run, 
we must add the expense of a billion 
dollars which would be involved if we 
increase this appropriation $100 million. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California has 4 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 min- 
utes to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
is no element of consistency or incon- 
sistency involved in this matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad the Senator 
makes that confession, because it has 
been argued here that I was not con- 
sistent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have never made 
that argument. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not say the Sen- 
ator had. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. I simply submit to the 
Senate this program is exactly what the 
name implies; it is a conservation acre- 
age-reserve program, and it is meant to 
conserve the acres of this Republic on 
a 3-year contract, or a 5-year contract, 
or a 10-year contract, or in some cases 
on a 15-year contract. We do not make 
a commitment entirely over a 10-year 
period. 

This whole matter was promulgated 
in the first instance in the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Sen- 
ate. The distinguished chairman of that 
committee, the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Ellender], stood today in the Sen- 
ate and said he was opposed to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. The distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and one thoroughly devoted to the 
cause of agriculture, stands in his place 
in the Senate and opposes the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia. The distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota is a member of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
He helped to fashion and shape the pro- 
gram. He stands in his place tonight 
and opposes the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Is it necessary to marshal any more 
testimony? Is it necessary to summon 
any more witnesses against the very 
thing which the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee proposes to do; 
namely, to cut this program by $100 mil- 
lion? If we intend to cripple it, let us 
eliminate it altogether. But if we are 
to have a conservation program, if we 
are to have a program to which Member 
after Member in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee has addressed himself 
with vigor, let us support it. On the 
other hand, there was little enthusiasm 
for the acreage reserve program, It 
must be apparent to those who have 
followed the destinies of agriculture that 
this is the one thing upon which those 
leaders have set their hearts as the hope 
of the American farmer and the hope of 
the country in conserving the rich nat- 
ural resources of our soil. 
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Mr. President, I do not think it is nec- 
essary to say anything further so far as 
those who brought this program before 
the Senate in the first instance last year 
are concerned. If we are to have a pro- 
gram, let us not stand it on one leg. 
Let us give it a fair chance, and vote the 
entire $350 million. In doing so we shall 
still be $100 million under the authoriza- 
tion brought in by the legislative Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I therefore trust that the amendment 
of my very distinguished friend from 
Georgia will be roundly rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, have 
I any further time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall use about 2 

minutes to inject a somewhate lighter 
note into this argument. 
- I must express to the Senator. from 
Illinois my deep appreciation for the 
high compliment he has paid the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. I regret that the light did not 
strike him when the farm bill was before 
us last year. It has just now come to 
his attention that they are men who are 
worthy of being. praised. 

This issue is merely a matter of de- 
gree. The overall authorization in the 
bill of which the distinguished Senators 
to whom I have referred were architects 
is, over a 4-year period, $450 million in 
any 1 year. 

It is but natural that the fathers of 
the soil bank—godfathers as well as 
putative fathers—should look upon it 
with more favor than those of us who 
have the annual chore of appropriating 
funds for it. It is all a question of de- 
gree. The total authorization under the 
law, over a 4-year period, is $450 million 
in any 1 year. The farmers signed con- 
tracts for about $172 million for this 
year. Soif they have $350 million, they 
will have as much again next year. If 
they have $250 million, they will not 
have quite as much as they have. 

The question of the nurseries, raised 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], is not involved in the slightest 
degree in the amendment. The nurs- 
eries are in operation, and the money is 
in the bill for them. 

No Senator likes to think that he is 
a slave to consistency. We know that 
consistency is the hobgoblin of small 
minds. Therefore, no Senator would 
admit that he had to be bothered with 
consistency. I express the hope that 
the Senator from Illinois will recognize 
the leadership of the Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Minne- 
sota when we bring a real soil-bank bill 
to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If a real bill comes 
to the floor of the Senate, I shall be more 
than delighted to follow in the footsteps 
of those distinguished Senators. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Illinois did not share the views expressed 
by them, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Only because one 
item was not included in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL, . Mr. President, I am 
ready for a vote. I yield back any time 
remaining to me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time 
and suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuetas], the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent on official business 
by leave of the Senate. 

On this vote; the Senator from IHi- 
nois [Mr. Doueias]} is paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green}. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “nay” and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would vote “yea.” 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, Cor- 
Ton], that the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MALONE], and the Senator from 
North Dakota. [Mr. Youne] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BripcEs] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MARTIN] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Bus], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. HrusxKa], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. PAYNE] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Anderson Ervin Kerr 
Barrett Frear Lausche 
Bible Goldwater Mansfield 
Byrd Hayden Monroney 
Chavez Johnston, §. ©. O’Mahoney 
Dworshak Kennedy Pastore 
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Purtell Russell Thurmond 
Revercomb Saltonstall Williams 
Robertson Smith, Maine 
NAYS—52 
Aiken Gore Morton 
Allott Hennings Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Murray 
Bennett Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland Potter 
Butler Humphrey Schoeppel 
Capehart Ives Scott 
Carlson Jackson Smith, N. J. 
Carroll Javits Sparkman 
Case, N. J. Jenner Stennis 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Symington 
Church Knowland Talmadge 
Cooper Kuchel Thye 
Curtis Long Watkins 
Dirksen Magnuson Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Ellender McNamara 
Flanders Morse 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bridges Green McClellan 
Bush Hruska Neely 
Clark Kefauver Payne 
Cotton Langer Smathers 
Douglas Malone Young 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. 
So Mr. RUSSELL’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which is 
offered on behal? of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON}, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and my- 
self. I ask that the amendment be 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out the 
figure “$16,586,000,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “$18,388,000.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment deals with the section of 
the appropriation bill which refers to the 
Federal Meat. Inspection Service. The 
committee provided for $16,586,000. The 
administration budget request was for 
$18,718,000. The amendment submitted 
by us provides for $18,388,000, an in- 
crease of $1,802,000. 

The amount will take care of the ad- 
ditional inspectors who are recommend- 
ed by the Department of Agriculture, 
plus the increase in funds which will be 
necessary to put into effect the reclassi- 
fication program which has been ordered 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

I would have the Recor note that the 
Meat Inspection Service is obligated to 
put into effect a reclassification program 
during fiscal year 1958, at a cost of. 
$590,000. It is also obligated to supply 
uniforms to inspectors, at a cost of $230,- 
000. The amendment does not take into 
consideration the $230,000 for uniforms. 
It was the feeling of the sponsors of the 
amendment that this amount could be 
absorbed in the appropriations which 
would be made available to the Service. 

It should be crystal clear that if the 
$590,000 is not supplied for the additional 
increment in salaries, due to reclassifica- 
tion, it will have to be supplied at a later 
date in a supplemental appropriation 
bill. If an amendment is offered to our 
amendment, or a substitute is offered 
to the amendment, as I have heard it 
indicated, the Senate will be required at 
a later date to pay the bill for the re- 
classification. It is merely a matter of 
whether we wish to do it now in the 
appropriation bill before us or whether 
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we want the Record to indicate for the 
moment that we were a little economy 
minded, and then within a few months 
take care of it in a supplemental bill. 

One other point I should like to make 
is this: During the past 9 months meat 
inspection had to be temporarily cur- 
tailed in the meat packing plants in 18 
cities throughout the Nation, because 
replacements were not available when 
the regularly assigned inspectors were 
unable to work. 

It should be further noted that the 
meat packing industry is being decen- 
tralized. There is a reason for that. Let 

-me say to my friends in the areas where 

beef cattle have become an important 
part of the economy, that the packing 
houses have become decentralized so that 
they will be closer to the sources of sup- 
ply of cattle, because it is cheaper to ship 
dressed beef than it is to ship cattle. The 
packers prefer to be closer to the source 
of supply and also prefer to be closer to 
the market for the processed product. 
The facts I have indicate that during 
the past 5 years the number of meat 
packing plants covered by the Federal 
Meat Inspection Service has increased 
from approximately 900 to 1,300. 

That is an increase of 407 plants. In 
servicing those plants, the inspectors 
have had to be assigned to 500 cities and 
towns in 1957, in contrast to 400 cities 
and towns in 1953. 

The number of animals inspected has 
increased from 90 million in 1953 to 110 
million in 1957. 

The manning of the meat inspection 
organization has simply not kept pace 
with this increase, either in the number 
of packing plants, the number of loca- 
tions or communities, or the numbers of 
cattle which had to be handled in the 
packing operations. 

We all know that a meat inspector 
stands right along the production man 
in a packing plant. If there is not an 
adequate number of meat inspectors to 
handle the production, there is only one 
thing to do, and that is to cut down the 
production. When the production is 
cut down, it means a tightened supply. 
When there is a tightened supply, the 
price is raised. So when production is 
cut down, not only is there a tightened 
supply, but the price is raised, and the 
farmer is denied a- readily available mar- 
ket for his livestock. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
true that this is one amendment which 
will benefit both the consumer and the 
producer, in that it will protect the 
consumer and will aid the producer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my feeling 
that it will surely do that. I cannot 
imagine that we would want to have less 
than adequate inspection of meat. 

I am certain the argument also will 
be made that under the amount recom- 
mended, with payment by the packers of 
overtime, they can get adequate Federal 
inspection. But I would have the REC- 
orp further show that when overtime is 
paid, that amount is included in the cost 
of the product which goes to the con- 
sumer, 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, would the Senator from Min- 
nesota object to my asking unanimous 
consent to have telegrams I have re- 
ceived on this subject printed in the 
Recorp following his remarks? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from South Dakota may have the tele- 
grams printed in the Recorp following 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
the same privilege of having a series of 
telegrams printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
bring to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that the Civil Service Commission 
has spent almost 2 years working out 
schedules of compensation to become ef- 


‘ fective July 1, 1957. In other words, in 


about 15 or 16 days an entirely new com- 
pensation schedule will go into effect for 
veterinarians and others engaged in the 
Federal meat inspection service. Con- 
gress will have to provide the money. If 
it does not provide the money now, it 
will be necessary to provide it when Con- 
gress returns next January. 

I feel that that states my case. I hope 
the Senate will agree to my amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The correspondence 
I have received from Colorado corrobo- 
rates everything the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has said on the 
floor. That is why I am so happy to 
join with him in offering the amendment. 
As the Senator from South Dakota has 
said, the amendment will benefit and 
protect both the consumer and the pro- 
ducer. 

I congratulate the Senator from Min- 
nesota on the clear and concise presen- 
tation of his statement. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Minnesota for 
his excellent, concise statement. I join 
with him wholeheartedly in offering the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have used as much time as I need. I 
yield the floor. 

. EXHIBIT 1 
MITCHELL, S. DAK., June 3, 1957. 
FRANCIS CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On June 5, Senate Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations will act on providing 
funds for Federal meat inspection during 
ensuing year. Theoretically inadequate ap- 
propriation will undoubtedly result in the 
ultimate reduction of Government inspec- 
tion personnel, thus resulting in the curtail- 
ment of handling of livestock. We sincerely 
urge passage of proper appropriation for ade- 
quate meat inspection. 

GEORGE A. HORMEL & Co., 
Davin W. Corey, General Manager. 
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Sroux FALLS, S. Dak. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgent please use influence provide addi- 
tional funds over this year’s budget for agri- 
culture research service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and avoid serious 
interference with important inspection con- 
trol and research activities and injury to 
livestock and meat industries and consumers. 

J. B. Sigrist, Cathryn J. Cammack, Wal- 
ter G. Wachob, Francis J. Barron, 
W. John Duhon, George Casady, Carl 
S. Nash, Philip A. Ray, B. A. Jacoby. 
BELLE FOURCHE, S. DAK. 
Senator FRANCIS CASE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Please support aggricultural appropria- 
tions bill retaining the $2 million for utiliza- 
tion research. 

WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA SHEEP 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
JOHN Wipposs, Secretary. 
WATERTOWN, S. DAK., June 4, 1957. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Case: I am writing this 
letter to urge you to support the President’s 
budget proposal for the Meat Inspection 
Service, that is, a total appropriation of 
$18,718,000 and especially the $1,212,000 
earmarked for the hiring of the new inspec- 
tors. 

I have worked in the packing industry 
for over 20 years, and I fear very much the 
danger of relaxing to the very least on strict 
Government inspection. I sincerely urge 
you to back this program with all your 
power, for better health and sanitation in 
the packing plants of these United States. 

Thanking you for your past support, 

I remain, 

WILLIAM J. Fox. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11, 1957. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D, C.: 

Please support amendment restoring Meat 
Inspection Service funds during Agricul- 
ture budget debate today-tomorrow. Addi- 
tional inspectors desperately needed. Tem- 
porary curtailments in meat production þe- 
cause inspector shortage already occurred in 
18 cities. Higher meat prices for consum- 
ers, unemployment among workers, lower 
cattle prices for farmers will result unless 
cuts restored. 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 

BUTCHER WORKMEN, AFL-CIO, 

EARL W. JIMERSON, President, 

PATRICK E. GORMAN, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11, 1957. 

Hon. Francis CASE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Unless amount requested by USDA for es- 
sential meat inspection services is restored 
by the Senate it will mean layoff of Federal 
meat inspectors and curtailment of produc- 
tion in packing industry to the detriment 
of both livestock producers and consumers, 
Urge you to support restoration of USDA 
budget request when meat appropriation 
comes before Senate for vote today or to- 
morrow. 

AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
ALED P. DAVIES, 
EXHIBIT 2 
June 6, 1957. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support the President’s budget pro= 

posals for the Meat Inspection Service that 
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is a total appropriation of $18,718,000 and 
especially the $1,212,000 earmarked for the 
hiring of the new inspectors. We wish to 
point out the dangers to consumers, pack- 
inghouse workers and farmers if additional 
inspectors are not added to the Meat Inspec- 
tion Service. Thank you for your full coop- 
eration. 
AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 
BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 
CHARLES J. MENTRIN, 
International Vice President. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 6, 1957. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support the President’s budget pro- 
posals for the Meat Inspection Service that 
is a total appropriation of $18,718,000 and 
especially the $1,212,000 earmarked for the 
hiring of the new inspectors. We wish to 
point out the dangers to consumers, packing- 
house workers, and farmers if additional in- 
spectors are not added to the Meat Inspection 
Service. Thank you for your full cooperation. 

WASHINGTON FEDERATION OF BUTCHERS, 
GEORGE COREY, President, 
CHARLES J. MENTRIN, Secretary. 


OLYMPIA, WASH., June 10, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request your support for additional funds 
for this year’s budget for United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, to eliminate reduction which 
will seriously interfere with important in- 
spection, control, and research activities and 
do serious injury to livestock and meat in- 
dustries and consumers. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FEDERAL 
VETERINARIANS, 
IRWIN ERICKSON, 
Resident Secretary. 


OLYMPIA, WAsH., June 10, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge favorable consideration budget 
needs Agricultural Research Service for vi- 
tally needed research and disease eradication 
work. Such action necessary to economy ag- 
riculture interest and for protection consum- 
ing public. We are grateful for your past 
support and trust this matter will receive 
your full attention. 

WASHINGTON STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAM F. HARRIS, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support amendment restoring 
meat inspection service funds during Ag- 
riculture budget debate today, tomorrow. 
Additional inspectors desperately needed. 
Temporary curtailments in meat production 
because inspector shortage already occurred 
in 18 cities. Higher meat prices for con- 
sumers, unemployment among workers, 
lower cattle prices for farmers will result 
unless cuts restored. 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 
BUTCHER WORKMEN, AFL-CIO, 

EARL W. JIMERSON, President. 

PATRICK ŒE. GORMAN, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Unless amount requested by USDA for 
essential meat inspection services is re- 
stored by the Senate it will mean layoff of 
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Federal meat inspectors and curtailment of 
production in packing industry to the detri- 
ment of both livestock producers and con- 
sumers. Urge you to support restoration of 
USDA budget request when meat appropria- 
tion comes before Senate for vote today or 
tomorrow. 

AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 

ALED P. DAVIES. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say a few words in opposition to 
the amendment. However, in the at- 
mosphere which prevails here, I have no 
strong feeling that I may be able to 
influence the Members of the Senate. 
But I ought, at least, to give the views 
of the committee as to why the amend- 
ment should not be approved. 

This is not a new issue. Every year 
we have a a fight over the meat inspec- 
tion item. Historically, Congress has 
appropriated some money for meat in- 
spection. If it was not enough to go 
around, the packers are compelled to 
call in the inspectors and pay them for 
the overtime during which they inspect 
beyond time for which they were paid 
from appropriated funds. As a matter 
of fact, I have certain figures which were 
supplied to me by one of those urging 
the amendment. I may’say the amend- 
ment has been well urged. All the 
packers have joined together this year, 
and that is quite a powerful force to 
strike at Congress, because mighty few 
States do not have a few packing plants 
within them. I know there are quite 
a few in my own State, I am glad to 
say. The packers have urged—they have 
always urged—that all of this cost be 
placed upon the taxpayers, instead of 
having the packers bear any of the cost. 
This year is as good a year as any to urge 
that philosophy, although I am very 
much opposed to it. I do not believe 
the proposed increase can be justified. 

It is admitted by the proponents of 
the amendment that the cost of the 
overtime to be paid by the packers in 
1957 will be less than it was in 1956. 
There will be no great increase. It sim- 
ply comes down to a question of whether 
or not the taxpayers should bear the 
entire cost of the inspection, or whether 
we believe the packers should continue 
to pay the part they have paid histori- 
cally. 

I realize that a pay increase is in- 
volved in the appropriation. I do not 
approve of pay increases which are made 
in this fashion. I am somewhat old 
fashioned in my approach to this budget. 
In this case the Department of Agricul- 
ture asked the Civil Service Commission 
for the authority to reclassify meat in- 
spectors. The Civil Service Commission 
granted the authority, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reclassified the meat 
inspectors and resubmitted the reclassi- 
fication to the Civil Service Commission. 
The Civil Service Commission approved 
it, and that may be binding on Congress. 
If it is, it ought not to be, because it is 
not a good system of appropriating 
money to give departments and the Civil 
Service Commission the right to raise 
the salaries of Federal employees, when 
Congress is thereby committed unalter- 
ably to paying them. For my part, I do 
not propose to be required to approve 
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appropriations under any such practice 
as that. 

Of course, Senators will vote as they 
see fit. Undoubtedly the proposal will 
appeal to many Senators. But I do not 
believe in being placed in a position, my- 
self, in which I must vote for an increase 
whether I like it or not, due to adminis- 
trative action in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

There has been a slight increase in the 
number of packing plants due to the 
decentralization process. Contrarywise, 
this has somewhat reduced the size and 
capacity of each of those plants, so that 
there is not quite so much inspection 
now. The estimate I have for 1957 as 
to the approximate number of livestock 
to be slaughtered, which was furnished 
me by the Western States Meat Packers 
Association, Inc., which strongly sup- 
ports the amendment, states that the 
estimated slaughter for 1957 is 104 mil- 
lion and not 110 million or 111 million, 
pet lar by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

In my opinion, an increase of some 25 
or 30 meat inspectors might be justified. 
I do not want to advise the Senate on 
this matter, but I could justify an in- 
crease of that number to take care of 
the decentralization of the meatpacking 
plants. 

But so far as I am concerned, I in- 
tend to vote against any proposition by 
which I am tied, string haltered, and 
delivered, so that I cannot do other than 
to vote for salary increases which are 
instituted, as this one is, by the execu- 
tive department. 

I certainly do not think there is any 
commitment, as the Senator from Min- 
nesota said there was, concerning the 
uniforms which were included in the 
budget this year. There has been meat 
inspection in the United States for about 
40 years or longer. I have forgotten ex- 
actly when it was that Dr. Wiley’s ad- 
monition was finally recognized. 

The Government has never paid for 
the uniforms up to now. I have been un- 
able to find any act of Congress which 
authorized the appropriation of the tax- 
payers’ money to buy all these white 
uniforms. Supplying the uniforms has 
always been a part of the job. 

When it came to the mail carriers, 
Congress said it was necessary to pass an 
act to authorize an appropriation to buy 
their uniforms. But in this case the 
Department has asked for an appropria- 
tion to buy the clothing which the in- 
spectors wear, although they have been 
buying their own clothing for many 
years. 

I have great sympathy with the in- 
spectors and anyone else who is not 
Grawing a salary which is regarded by 
them as adequate. I think it would be 
appropriate for the proper committees 
of Congress to consider proposing legis- 
lation dealing with increases in salaries. 
But so far as this amendment is con- 
cerned, I think it increases the figure in 
the House bill too much. I shall vote 
against the amendment. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
the House dealt with this item, they took 
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the 1957 appropriation and added $936,- 
000 for the necessary retirement money. 
That was the way the bill came to the 
Senate. The restoration requested was 
$2,132,000. It included $220,000 for uni- 
forms, the authority for which I think 
is doubtful; and I quite agree with the 
chairman of the committee on that 
point. It embraces also $590,000 for pay 
increases which are expected to become 
due in July. I am not sure it is manda- 
tory; but if it is mandatory, then of 
course the Department can easily get a 
supplemental estimate and can send it to 
the Bureau of the Budget, and it can be 
messaged to the Congress before the ses- 
sion ends. 

The remainder of the amendment, 
$112,000, was for 190 extra positions. I 
am inclined to agree with the chairman 
of the committee on that point, and I 
had hoped we could reach a compromise 
amount. At the pay levels of GS-4 and 
GS-5, we could make provision for 45 
additional inspectors at a cost of $240,- 
000. So I thought I would submit a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota; and I should 
like to have the substitute reported, in 
the hope that the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee will be able to 
accept the substitute, in order to meet 
the need for some additional inspectors. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 

_ fore the substitute is offered, I should 
like to make 1 or 2 corrections, so there 
will be no misunderstanding of the 
figures I presented in connection with the 
amendment. I did not include the 
-$220,000 for uniforms. 

. Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think there is 
doubt as to any obligation on the part 
of the Congress to provide uniforms. My 
amendment does not include them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam glad the Senator 
from Minnesota clarified that point, for 
I thought he said something about an 
obligation to provide uniforms. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I said the Depart- 
ment stated there was such an obligation, 
but I do not believe there is such a legis- 
lative obligation. 

The counsel for the Department feels 

_ that Congress is obligated to make $590,- 
000 of salary adjustments. Regardless 
of whether there is such a legal obliga- 
tion, certainly veterinarians do not have 
to work for the Federal Government at 
peasant salaries. Instead, they can 
work at a living wage for Parke-Davis & 
Co. or other private companies. 

The truth is that veterinarians are in 
short supply; and if they are to work for 
the Federal Government, some salary ad- 
justments must be made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Whose time is being 
used at present? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My time; andIam 
glad to yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very well. 

The Senator from Minnesota has re- 
ferred to veterinarians, but these em- 
ployees do not have to be graduate 
veterinarians. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. No; not all of 
them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have made sev- 
eral increases in the pay of the meat in- 
spectors; that has been done during the 
last several years, and there has never 
been any deficiency in the number of 
meat inspectors, because of the salary 
paid. 

Last year we provided for a fifty or 
sixty increase, and the jobs were snapped 
up at once. Higher salaries were not 
required, as in this case. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mtr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Can the substitute be 
offered before the Senator from Minne- 
sota has used or yielded back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did the Chair rule 
that an amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Minnesota is not in 
order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, as such 
agreements have been construed, when 
the time is limited, such an amendment 
would have to be considered at the con- 
clusion of action on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But after the time on 
the first amendment has been consumed, 
an amendment to it will be in order; is 
that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, would an amendment in the 
nature of a perfecting amendment be in 
order? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
T understand, we can accomplish the pur- 
pose by a modification of the amend- 
ment; and the author of an amendment 
has the privilege of modifying it, as I 
understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say most respectfully to the 
chairman of the subcommittee and to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
that there may be an argument as to 
whether all 192 of these inspectors are 
required. The Department of Agricul- 
ture made the request. The Meat In- 
spection Service has had a very honor- 
able and enviable record. I do not know 
of any time when anyone has been able 
to accuse it of padding the payroll. 
Furthermore, the Meat Inspection Serv- 
ice has a fine professional record, and it 
should be maintained. 

The amount I have requested on þe- 
half of my colleagues and myself is 
$1,802,000, composed of $1,212,000 for 
the inspectors, and $590,000 for the in- 
creased salaries. 

The Senator from Illinois is proposing 
an amendment of approximately $240,- 
000. It seems to me that we should face 
the obligation of paying the bill for the 
compensation of Federal employees. 
Therefore, if the Senator from Illinois 
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has no objection, I shall modify my own 
amendment, so as to reduce the figure 
from the maximum amount of $1,802,- 
000, as an increase, to the amount of $1 
million, which would change the commit- 
tee amendment to $17,586,000. That will 
provide $590,000 for pay increases, and 
will provide $410,000 for. additional 
inspectors. 

I submit that the Department could 
make a legitimate request for 192 inspec- 
tors, and I submit it is not presumptuous 
to assume that it might well be in line to 
provide for 50 or 60 inspectors. I be- 
lieve this is a fair compromise, and can be 
worked out with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which voted a much smaller 
amount; but this compromise will pro- 
vide some leeway, so as to enable Mem- 
bers of the Senate of competent and 
expert knowledge, who will be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, to 
work out the matter in conference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to state that I 
feel obligated to go along with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee on this item, 
because in the subcommittee and in the 
full committee we accepted it, and we so 
reported it to the Senate. Before I un- 
dertook to act on the matter, I discussed 
it this morning with the Senator from 
Georgia. When I first proposed an 
amendment of $500,000, he said he would 
accept it and take it to conference. We 
then thought that $240,000 was enough 
to add, and the Senator from Georgia 
agreed to accept that amount. I cannot 
go beyond that figure. 

But the Senator from Minnesota now 
suggests that we add $1 million. I must 
stay with the figure we discussed this 
morning; and on that basis I must neces- 
sarily support my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What do we intend 
to do about the funds for the compensa- 
tion of Federal employees? The Civil 
Service Commission really sets up the 
pay schedules; and unless we are pre- 
pared to overrule the Civil Service Com- 
mission by act of Congress, the bill will 
come due. I must confess that there 
have been times when I myself have 
been compelled to delay paying some of 
my bills, but one’s bills generally catch 
up with him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The advice I have re- 
ceived is that the order will not be re- 
leased until July. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, That is only about 
16 days from now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I refer to the order 
regarding pay increases, and in that con- 
nection there is actually no authority 
before us at the present time. But if 
the authority exists, it will be easy to 
send up a supplemental estimate for 
$590,000, to cover the pay increases 
involved. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But when that 
comes to us, the Federal employees who 
are supposed to receive the pay increases 
will have already been on the job at the 
lower pay schedule. Instead, we should 
deal with Federal employees in the same 
way that the employees of private firms 
are dealt with. In other words, when 
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they are told that they will receive a pay 
increase, the pay increase should be 
made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A rather nice ques- 
tion is involved when the Department 
goes to the Civil Service Commission, and 
the Civil Service Commission allegedly 
issues an order to be effective in July of 
1957. But that does not provide the 
authority, in my judgment at the mo- 
ment, to embrace a $590,000 pay increase. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to make only one or two observations. 

Although the committee held rather 
exhaustive hearings, the committee was 
not told that this finding was as immu- 
table as the law of the Medes and the 
Persians. A certain amount was asked 
for, just as additional inspectors were 
asked for. The committee was not told 
it was absolutely binding on us. I do 
not say it is or it is not; I only say I op- 
pose appropriating the money before the 
order has been actually issued. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Have not the Sena- 
tor from Georgia and other Senators 
many times agreed that if a certain raise 
in schedule came about and an emer- 
gency appropriation was necessary, they 
would grant it immediately? I can tes- 
tify, from having been in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that the Congress 
can act quickly. It so happens that the 
able Senator from Illinois was referring 
to a particular responsibility of the De- 
partment. I am attracted to what the 
Senator from Illinois has said, that if a 
request for the $590,000 is made, the 
Senator from Georgia will act upon it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not want to be committing myself before 
the question is considered. I will deal 
with it fairly, but I do not want to be put 
in a false position. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I said if a request 
is made, the Senator from Georgia will 
act promptly. He might turn it down. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly would give 
it every fair consideration. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, has 
the amendment been offered? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have visited with the Senator from Illi- 
nois. We can expedite action. We need 
not quibble over how or when we are 
going to pay the extra sum for the re- 
vised compensation schedule. I think we 
shall all act in good faith when the re- 
quest comes before us. In order to get 
on with the program and give the De- 
partment much needed extra inspectors 
and give the conferees an opportunity 
to use their good judgment on the final 
figure for the service if there is no ob- 
jection, I further modify my amend- 
ment to the figure suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. The distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee has indi- 
cated his willingness to accept the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota modify his amendment 
accordingly? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I modify my 
amendment accordingly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If he does, I am will- 
ing to take the amendment to confer- 
ence, and do the best I can. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I ask to have 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 29, beginning with the 
word “Provided” in line 6, to strike out 
down through line 15, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to formulate and ad- 
minister an acreage reserve program with 
respect to the 1958 crops, or in total com- 
pensation being paid to any one producer 
in excess of $2,500 with respect to the 1958 
crops. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, my amendment, if 
adopted, will restore the bill to the 
status it occupied when it left the House, 
as relates to the acreage reserve program. 

I confess to my colleagues that I had 
some hesitancy about submitting this 
amendment. My conviction that it 
ought to be acted upon has grown pri- 
marily as a result of repeated state- 
ments made in the Senate this evening 
concerning the doubtful validity of that 
part of the soil program dealing with 
the acreage reserve. 

The purpose of the program when 
originally adopted was to reduce pro- 
duction so as to diminish the surplus 
products of farmers. Admittedly, that 
objective has not been attained. The 
contrary is the fact. Surpluses have in- 
creased. I recognize that, for the pur- 
pose of enjoying political tranquility, it 
would be far better if I did not offer this 
amendment. 

I should like further to state that in 
the casting of my vote on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], I did not do 
so on a political basis. I further want 
to state that I did not change my vote 
on a political basis. If there is to be a 
tolling by the citizenry of the votes cast, 
it will not be said that I cast my vote 
on the basis of party dictation. It was 
cast because I believed in the soundness 
of the presentation made by the Senator 
from Georgia. 

For 6 months I have listened to the 
arguments about what has happened 
with the soil-bank program, especially in 
relation to the acreage reserve. It has 
been uniformly stated that surpluses are 
increasing. Now, my query is, Why are 
we putting $500 million into a program 
which we know does not achieve the ob- 
jective which was contemplated when 
the program was originally adopted? 

I have my own belief why we are ap- 
propriating the $500 million. From my 
standpoint, I owe an obligation to prac- 
tice the virtues that are being preached 
today, and that is to put the fiscal con- 
dition of the country on a sound basis. 
To achieve that end, we cannot be giv- 
ing away money. 
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My proposition is simple. I propose to 
restore the bill to the status it occupied, 
with regard to the reserve acreage pros- | 
gram, when it came to the Senate from 
the House. I propose to do that because 
I have learned, in my experience as a 
lawyer and as a judge, that when a rea- 
son is the predicate for the adoption of 
measures in law, and it is found that the 
reason no longer exists, the law fails. 

I wonder if there is anyone within the 
Senate Chamber who can feel with con- 
viction that the acreage reserve phase 
of the soil-bank program is diminishing 
the surplus products, as was contem- 
plated when the bill was originally 
passed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Whether I be rather bold 
in rising to the occasion, or to the re- 
mark of my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Ohio, or not, I can say 
that the acreage reserve program was 
not put into operation until late in the 
calendar year 1956. It did cause quite 
a number of acres to lie idle. 

Neither the Senator from Ohio nor I 
could, with any great degree of cer- 
tainty, state the number of bushels of 
grain or the number of bales of fiber 
by which our overall crop was reduced, 
but we-do know a sizable number of 
acres were withdrawn from production. 

In the present year we know that a 
number of very fertile acres are under 
contract. In that category are some 
fertile acres in the western part of the 
great State of Ohio. That is one of the 
large producing areas, or, to state it 
another way, the yield per acre of corn — 
and soybeans in the fertile field of Ohio 
is tremendous. Every acre that has gone 
into the acreage reserve program has 
been removed from the possibility of 
producing corn or soybeans as the case 
may.be. Every acre under contract in 
the acreage reserve in Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and Nebraska will 
not produce corn or soybeans. Every 
acre taken out of production has re- 
duced our surpluses by that much. 

It is the surpluses that have brought 
about the ruinous, low prices for agri- 
cultural commodities. We are today 
spending more than a billion dollars 
under Public Law 480 to try to barter 
away our farm surpluses, because it is a 
known fact that such surpluses are 
weighing down the national market and 
have brought to the agricultural econ- 
omy not a recession but an actual de- 
pression. A depression is now existing 
in the agricultural economy. In yearly 
income the agricultural economy has 
dropped from around $16 billion to 
around $11.6 billion. We do not wish to 
have any greater strain placed upon the 
farm economy than such a drop has 
entailed. 

In only one way can we effect a re- 
duction in the overall crops produced in 
America, and that is by a reduction of 
acreage. We cannot induce the farm- 
ers to let their acres lie idle unless we 
in some manner compensate them, be- 
cause the farmers are paying, for good 
fertile land, from $3 to $4 an acre in 
taxes. ‘The farmer has to pay insurance, 
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and he has his investment in all the 
chattel properties on his land. He must 
maintain his fire insurance, and pay up- 
keep on the buildings. All of that is a 
plant cost. We cannot ask him to per- 
mit his acres to lie idle, unless we com- 
pensate him in some way. 

There was wisdom behind the acreage 
reserve program and the plan to com- 
pensate the farmer for permitting his 
acres to lie idle. Once we get produc- 
tion down, the surpluses will diminish, 
and the farm prices in our very high na- 
tional economy, with the full employ- 
ment we are enjoying, will come up to a 
level of equality. That is what we are 
striving for. 

If we place a $2,500 limitation on the 
acreage-reserve program, many, many 
fertile acres will not go under contract in 
the State of Ohio, as well as in the States 
of Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa, or southern 
Minnesota, where there are so many pro- 
ductive corn and soybean acres. That is 
the situation we face. 

If the Senator from Ohio wishes to 
take the responsibility of trying to repre- 
sent agriculture and to provide the nec- 
essary appropriations to finance Public 
Law 480, and to provide a program for 
Surplus milk and giveaway programs for 
various other commodities, he will, in the 
future years, have to be much more bold 
than most of us have been on the floor of 
the Senate. But if we proceed with the 
soil bank in a reasonable, intelligent 
manner, as provided in the bill as now 
written, and as amended this afternoon, 
I honestly believe that we will bring the 
agricultural economy into balance with 
the economy of the other segments of the 
Nation, which today is at the highest 
level recorded in history. 

That is why I say I believe the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
approaches the subject in the wrong way. 
In its wisdom the Committee on Appro- 
priations put in a limitation of $5,000 
which anyone can draw on the acreage 
reserve phase of the soil-bank program, 

I say to the Senator from Ohio, frank- 
ly, I know he is an exceedingly intelligent 
man, and he is a very courageous man. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. THYE. I helieve the Senator is 
approaching this subject in the wrong 
way. The Senator proposes a limitation 
which would deny farmers a reasonable 
participation in the program. If we do 
not obtain a reasonable participation, we 
will not heve a program, but we will 
have a lot of men in the field acting as 
if they are administering a program, 
when, in reality, they have nothing to 
administer except a lot of office space. 
They will do a lot of marking of time in 
attempting to carry out a partial acre- 
age reserve program and to reduce the 
overall crop harvest which we might 
have if all the acres in a given county 
should be harvested. 

So, I say to the Senator from Ohio, I 
believe the proposed amendment is the 
wrong approach. I believe the Senator 
will be doing a disservice to himself and 
to the farmers of the State of Ohio by 
endeavoring to have such an amendment 
adopted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I appreciate very 
much the sincerity of the statement 
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made by the Senator from Minnesota. 
I do not hesitate in stating to him that 
he has given expression to the most opti- 


' mistic interpretation of the results of 


this law that I have heard here or any- 
where else. I know that the practical 
results thus far obtained do not support 
the argument made by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will my 
fricnd, the Senator from Ohio, yield 
again? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator will 
permit me, I will yield to him later. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is very kind. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Moreover, I should 
like to express definitely the judgment 
that from the standpoint of the farmers 
of Ohio, the fact is that the little 80-acre 
or 100-acre farmer has not been helped 
by this law. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will yield later. 

I have been through the farm area of 
Ohio. Repeatedly the statement has 
been made “Our acreage is too small to 
be benefited by this law.” 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? As an at- 
torney, I think he has answered his own 
argument. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to continue my own argument? 
I may say that I do not take exception, 
but the Senator from Minnesota spoke 
longer on the subject than I did, yet Iam 
the mover of the amendment. If the 
Senator will permit me, for the moment, 
I should like to conclude my statement. 

In other words, the Senator tried to 
take the ball out of my hands. I hope 
he will indulge me while I try to re- 
cover it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio declines to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I desire to repeat that 
tonight, in this Chamber, there must 
have been at least 16 statements made by 
Senators who spoke on the former 
amendment that the law was rot achiev- 
ing its objective. It is on that basis that 
I ofer this amendment. In my judg- 
ment it is a giveaway program. In my 
judgment the purpose is to offer balm, 
and I do not contemplate doing so. It 
is on that basis that I submit the amend- 
ment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio was most 
considerate and very, very tolerant, I 
will say, because I did speak at some 
length, and it was actually by way of re- 
buttal to the argument advanced by 
the distinguished Senator. However, 
the Senator from Ohio threw out a chal- 
lenge; and whether I was bold or other- 
wise, I accepted the challenge. 

The Senator from Ohio actually an- 
swered his own argument, because the 
Senator from Ohio said that the small 
farmer was not being benefited. 
President, we do not want to reduce the 
number of acres of the small farmer’s 
operation, because a man on an 80-acre 
farm or a 160-acre farm is in need of the 
80 acres or the 160 acres of land in his 
operation in this modern age. He has 
his tractor and other equipment. 
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Whether he operates the farm as a t1- 
man operation, or with a man and a boy 
as an operator, he requires that land. 

What we are endeavoring to do is to 
reduce the acreage which is productive; 
and the reserve phase of the soil bank is 
the program which will reduce the num- 
ber of acres. If we can take 50 acres 
from a 500-acre farm and place them in — 
the reserve program, we are reducing 
the potential for developing or producing 
a surplus. If we can get the surplus 
down, we need not worry about the man 
on the 80-acre farm, because if there 
were not a surplus overhanging the na- 
tional markets today, with the high con- 
sumer buying power, with the national 
economy at an all-time high, we would 
have a market which would pay more 
than 100 percent of parity. If we did 
not have surpluses overhanging the mar- 
ket, wheat would. be selling at full par- 
ity; corn would be selling at full parity; 
beef would be selling at fuli parity, and 
so would eggs. 

That is the question. If we can get 
the surplus down, we need not worry 
about the good farmers on the 80-acre 
or 160-acre farms in Chio. The market 
place will give them full parity on any 
commodity they grow. That is the pur- 
pose of the soil bank. 

If we establish a ceiling of $2,500 in 
the bill on the acreage-reserve program, 
we foreclose the opportunity to bring 
some of the productive land on the large 
farms under contract, thus reducing the 
potential production in harvest of a 
given year. 

Therein lies the basic foundation of 
the entire soil-bank program. We are 
trying to get acres out of production, 
whether they be used in the production 
of cotton, soybeans, sorghum grains, or 
other crops. Under the old acreage- 
control program, when we allotted a 
farmer a certain number of acres of 
wheat, a certain number of acres of 
corn, or a certain number of acres of 
cotton, we had no soil bank. All the 
farmer did was to comply with his 
wheat-acreage allotment or his corn- 
acreage allotment. What did he do with 
the diverted acres? In the Southwest 
they were planted to* sorghum grains. 
They were producing feed crops in com- 
petition with corn. In the Northwest, 
in Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 
they were planted to barley, another 
feed crop competitive with corn. 

In the South the cotton acreage was 
reduced, but the acres were planted to 
soybeans or to corn, as was the case in 
Missouri. Such crops were competitive 
with the feed grains of the North. 

When the time for harvest came, there 
were harvested as many bushels of feed 
grains as were ever harvested before. 
The former wheat acreage was converted 
into feed grains, and the cotton acreage 
into feed grains. 

We then conceived the idea of the soil 
bank, and we enacted it. We wrote a 
conservation feature into the soil bank, 
to encourage taking acres out of pro- 
duction and putting them under a long- 
term contract, or planting them to trees 
if the land was not suited for the pro- 
duction of corn, wheat, or cotton. ~ 

All this was designed to reduce the 
overall surplus; but before we had an 
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opportunity to have 1 year’s history or 
1 year’s trial we commenced to chop 
down the program. It was as though 
we had planted a seedling 1 day, but be- 
fore the seedling took root we chopped 
it down. That is what the Senator from 
Ohio is trying to do by his amendment. 
He would not permit the conservation 
or the acreage reserve aspect of the pro- 
gram to operate. He would cripple the 
program before it had an opportunity to 
prove its ability to reduce the overall 
crop. 

The pending amendment would defeat 
the very purpose we wrote into the law, 
and the very purpose the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio is endeavoring to ac- 
complish, namely, to help the small 
farmer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
we may have the yeas and nays on this 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief observation. I am sure 
Senators clearly understand that the 
effect of the amendment proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio would 
be to place the bill in exactly the same 
position it was in when it came to us 
from the House. 

In the House of Representatives the 
House voted to appropriate funds to dis- 
charge all contracts which had been en- 
tered into with respect to the calendar 
year 1957. These programs operate on 
a calendar-year basis. 

The House action prohibited any acre- 
age reserve soil bank program in 1958. 
That is the issue presented to us in the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. If the amendment 
prevails, there will be no acreage reserve 
program in 1958. 

Of course, no one can say with cer- 
tainty whether the soil bank acreage 
reserve program will bring about the re- 
duction in production which it was de- 
signed to accomplish. We do know that 
the program was applied to corn last 
year, and it did not prove very effective 
in reducing the production of corn. We 
had a bumper corn crop. 

It is undoubtedly true that in many 
instances the farmer will put a part of 
his acreage in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram, and then, with the payments 
which he receives, he will fertilize more 
heavily, cultivate more intensively, and 
produce more on fewer acres than he 
had theretofore produced on his entire 
acreage. 

If I were to cast my vote on this 
amendment guided solely by the stand- 
ard which the bill sets up, as to whether 
or not it would reduce or control pro- 
duction, I would support the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio. How- 
ever, I shall vote against the amendment 
for a different reason. 

We have in this country no active farm 
program to help the farmer except the 
acreage reserve program. Whether it is 
effective or ineffective, it does get some 
money into the hands of the farmer. 
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Our people are enjoying the greatest 
national income our country has ever 
known. Every segment of American life 
save and except the farmer enjoys today 
a greater income, whether on an indi- 
vidual basis, or an average, across-the- 
board basis, than it has ever enjoyed 
before. 

In other words, all our people except 
the farmer are eating at the table of 
Dives, the rich man. ‘That is a very rich 
diet. Our people are living upon a high 
standard, with a high income. 

The poor old farmer occupies the posi- 
tion of Lazarus. He is sitting down near 
the table, his body covered with sores. 
He is beaten down, squeezed almost to 
death in a cost squeeze, with the price 
of what he sells going down and the cost 
of what he must buy going up. He is 
covered with sores, crippled, ill, and bat- 
tle worn. He is sitting there waiting for 
this. little crumb. 

I do not think this is a very good law. 
It has many defects; but I cannot vote 
to deny poor Lazarus, the farmer, the lit- 
tle crumb he gets from the soil bank pro- 
gram. For that reason I shall vote 
against the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield, that I 
may ask him a question on his amend- 
ment? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. As I understand, 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio is in two parts. It has not 
been printed, so we have had to rely on 
its being read by the clerk. Am I cor- 
rect in presuming that these are the two 
parts of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio: One part forbids the 
Government from entering into acreage 
reserve contracts for any crops that are 
grown during 1958; is that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Thai is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The second part 
of the amendment places a $2,500 ceiling 
on any payments which can be made to 
any one farm unit under this program. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect.. The language is a restoration of 
the language contained in the House 
provision, and the $2,500 would be limited 
to the payment of those obligations in 
1958 that were incurred in 1957. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I understand that 
is approximately the language of the bill 
as it came from the House. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is the exact lan- 
guage. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I personally be- 
lieve that there is a great deal of merit 
in the $2,500 limitation on what can be 
paid to any one farm unit. My principal 
criticism of the operation of the pro- 
gram, certainly in the Pacific Northwest, 
has been that it has proved of some ad- 
vantage to the great ranching opera- 
tions, but, with very few exceptions, has 
been of no advantage to the small-size 
farms. 

The one objection I have to the 
amendment is that it completely elimi- 
nates the program after 1958. I have 
not fully decided how I shall vote on the 
amendment, but I wish to say for the 
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Recorp that there is a great deal of merit 
and a great deal of commonsense and a 
great deal of wisdom in applying a $2,500 
ceiling to any payments which can be 
made to any one farm operation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I may say that those 
who feel that there should be a program 
will have an opportunity to develop it. 
If the program for 1958 is repealed, it 
will put pressure upon us to evolve a 
program that will achieve the results 
described by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MOR- 
TON in the chair).- The time of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has expired. All time 
for debate has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
very difficult to hear from this side of the 
Chamber, but the Senate should be ad- 
vised that the impact of the amendment 
is to kill the acreage-reserve program for 
the crop year 1958. In addition to that 
it would put a $2,500 limitation on pay- 
ments to the producers. In other words, 
there will be no acreage-reserve program 
in the crop year 1958 under the amend- 
ment. i 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 


for debate has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it within the 
rules of the Senate for an appropriation 
bill to contain a proviso to the effect that 
before programing the 1958 agricultural 
program with respect to the soil bank, 
the appropriate committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House shall undertake a com- 
plete investigation of the soil bank and 
its operation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that that is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. z 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Whatisit? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest that that 
be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Ellender Knowland 
Allott Ervin Kuchel 
Anderson Flanders Lausche 
Barrett Frear Long 

Beall Goldwater Magnuson 
Bennett Gore Mansfield 
Bible Green Martin, Iowa 
Butler Hayden McNamara 
Byrd Hennings Monroney 
Capehart Hickenlooper Morse 
Carison Hill Morton 
Carroll Holland Mundt 
Case, N. J. Humphrey Murray 
Case, S. Dak, Ives Neuberger 
Chavez Jackson O'Mahoney 
Church Javits Pastore 
Cooper Jenner Potter 
Curtis Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Dirksen Johnston, S.C. Revercomb 
Dworshak Kennedy Robertson 
Eastland Kerr Russell 
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Saltonstall Sparkman  § Thye 
Schoeppel Stennis Watkins 
Scott Symington Wiley 
Smith,Maine Talmadge Williams 
Smith, N. J. Thurmond Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

. Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
jmous consent to have printed at this 
point in the RECORD a statement of my 
. reasons for supporting the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 


LAvUSCHE]. 
There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 
(Statement by Senator BYRD) 


I hope the Senate will reject the commit- 
tee amendment relative to the soil bank 
acreage reserve program, and restore lan- 
guage adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Senate Committee amendment pro- 
vides that up to $500 million can be paid to 
producers with respect to 1958 crops, under 
this program, and allows any one producer 
to receive up to $5,000. 

The language in the bill as it was passed 
by the House provides no funds appropriated 
in this bill “shall be used to formulate and 
administer the acreage reserve program with 
respect to the 1958 crops, or in total com- 
pensation being paid to any producer in ex- 
cess of $2,500 with respect to 1958 crops.” 

The proposition is a simple one. 

The Senate committee amendment would 
continue the acreage reserve program of the 
soil bank uninterrupted at the rate of a 
half-billion dollars next year and allow 
$5,000 for each recipient. This is twice the 
$2,500 allowed under the soil-conservation 
program. 

The House language would stop the pro- 
gram even with contracts already entered 
into, insofar as the new money is concerned, 
and limit individual payments to an amount 
not exceeding those paid under the soil- 
conservation program. 

To reject the Senate amendment would 
provide no new money for new soil bank 
acreage program contracts. That is what I 
hope the Senate will do. 

This multi-billion-dollar soil bank pro- 
gram is in two principal parts: (1) the 
acreage reserve program, and (2) the con- 
servation reserve program. 

Under the acreage reserve program, the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines what is 
to be paid producers for reducing acreage in 
basic commodities. The rates vary between 
commodities. 

Under the conservation reserve program, 
the Secretary agrees to share the cost of 
establishing conservation practices on land 
placed in conservation reserve and pay the 
producer an annual rental on the land. 

Rejecting the Senate committee amend- 
ment would not affect the conservation re- 
serve program. It would not affect contracts 
in force on the acreage reserve program. 
It would preclude new contracts with new 
money under the acreage reserve program. 

Frankly, the more I see of this soil bank 
operation, the more I am convinced the 
conservation program is being exploited as 
badly as the acreage reserve program is being 
abused; that both programs are helping a 
minimum of farmers who need assistance; 
and that the whole program has failed by 
far to justify the cost to taxpayers. 

Unfortunately the conservation reserve 
program is tied to long contracts, and it is 
impractical to knock out appropriations for 
it at this time. 

But the acreage reserve program works on 
annual contracts with each crop year. For 
this reason this part of the program can be 
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stopped so far as new contracts with new 
money are concerned. 

That is what I hope the Senate will do. | 

The President himself has pointed up the 
disappointment in the program in the most 
tangible way possible. He reduced his re- 
quest for appropriations. In his January 
budget document he requested a total of 
$1,254,000,000. In April the request was 
revised down to $1 billion. 

The acreage-reserve program started out 
with a January budget request of more than 
$750 million. It was later revised down to 
about $700 million. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee reduced it still further to 
$600 million. And the House itself provided 
that none of this should be obligated against 
1958 crop contracts. ` 

A good word for this program is hard to 
find. 

The only justification for the so-called soil 
bank was to reduce production by limiting 
acres planted to a crop. 

The Secretary of Agriculture admits it will 
not work, and he has pointed out that pro- 
duction limitations based on acres do not 
result in lower production of crops. 

It is a documented fact that this program 
is a national scandal. There is a printed re- 
port by the surveys and investigations staff 
to the House Appropriations Committee con- 
taining 100 printed pages on the subject. It 
is devastating, with case after case of ex- 
travagance, abuse, and inequity. It cannot 
be denied that the program has operated with 
great injustice to the farmers who need as- 
sistance, as a windfall to persons not entitled 
to it, and as a useless drain on taxpayers. 

Not only have the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture demonstrated their 
disappointment in the soil bank, but Chair- 
man Cootey, of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has described it as follows: 

“We have had evidence of many abuses of 
the program. It has not only resulted in 
plowing under farmers, but farm communi- 
ties and the people in those communities. 
We had evidence to the effect that it is a 
very wasteful program, that it actually costs 
more than twice as much to put a bale of 
cotton into the soil bank as it does to put 
it into foreign markets on a subsidized pro- 
gram.” 

Following Mr. Cooutry in the House debate 
on this provision, Congressman JAMIE WHIT- 
TEN, chairman of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture said: 

“* * * here is what is involved: this is 
a payment to farmers to ledve land out of 
cultivation. * * * The chief tragedy of 
this approach is that the farmer loses his 
production on his acres; but to the public 
it looks like he is getting something for 
nothing. If this program is continued, the 
farmer will lose much more in public good 
will which will be reflected in votes of Mem- 
bers of Congress against sound farm legis- 
lation.” 

Virginia is one of the majority of States 
suffering discrimination under this pro- 
gram but, about the time this bill was to 
come before the House, a member of the 
Virginia delegation was met by a constituent 
who said cut the budget, but save that soil 
bank. He gave this as a reason not to cut 
the soil bank: “I had a little patch that I 
could put wheat in, and I put it in the soil 
bank. The Government paid me more 
money for it than if I had planted the 
wheat, done the work, and sold the wheat.” 
' So on the record to date we have the dis- 
appointment of the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in this program, and 
we have the criticism of both the chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee and the Agri- 
culture Appropriations Subcommitee in the 
House of Representatives. 

Here is what the House report on this 
bill says: ` “The soil bank was offered last 
year as another answer to the farm prob- 
lem. -It is based on the philosophy that 
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the way to help American agriculture is to 
reduce American production. 

“It was offered as a temporary stop-gap 
measure, in view of the fact that the pres- 
ent program of reduced-price supports, acre- 
age reductions, increased research and edu- 
cation, and other measures advanced by the 
Secretary had failed and the farmers’ plight 
had gotten worse and worse. In fact, a 
careful reading of the law clearly shows 
that one of the principal purposes of the 
program was to get some money into the 
farmers’ hands last fall. 

“While there may be some value to the 
conservation reserve portion of the program, 
findings developed by a special investigation 
conducted by the committee, and infor- 
mation received from various sources 
throughout the country, raise serious ques- 
tions concerning the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram. Despite the signup of some 12 million 
acres at an estimated cost of $260 million 
under the 1956 acreage reserve program, 
production for most crops was higher in 
1956 than in previous years. 

“Most farmers who placed a portion of 
their land in the acreage reserve stepped up 
production on the balance of their land. 
Further, much of the land placed in the 
acreage reserve was drought land which 
would not have produced a good crop in any 
event. 

“Officials of the Department feel that the 
1957 acreage reserve program will show better 
results. However, only 75 percent of the 
participation expected has materialized to 
date, and if conditions improve in the 
drought areas participation will be even less 
than now indicated.” 

The House committee continued by assert- 
ing that if the program were pushed, it 
would have a damaging effect on local busi- 
ness, and it referenced its investigations by 
saying: 

“Instances are cited and others have later 
appeared where the amount of rental paid 
to remove land from production exceeds the 
total value of the land. Instances are also 
reported where land removed from produc- 
tion from one crop, for which Federal pay- 
ment is made (a so-called basic commodity), 
has been put into other crops, thereby cre- 
ating double income on such land. Numer- 
ous instances also have been reported where 
nonfarm people have invested in land, with 
the expectation that acreage reserve pay- 
ments from the Government will more than 
repay their full investment in a few years. 
Also some cases have been cited where in- 
dividuals have leased land from the Federal 
Government and have placed it in the acre- 
age reserve program at rates higher than 
those paid under the Federal lease.” 

The report might have gone on to show 
that while the soil bank has failed to pro- 
duce any constructive results in its appli- 
cation to the so-called basic crops, it is in- 
creasing surpluses and problems in other 
agriculture areas. 

Barley plantings, for example, are sub- 
stantially up in the spring of 1957. 

The poultry industry has had its difficul- 
ties, and now soil-bank depositors are taking 
fliers in poultry, to cite another example of 
the grief this program is causing. 

The Senate committee in its report does 
not attempt to defend the program. In fact, 
it says: “There is some doubt that the 
acreage reserve program will achieve its ob- 
jective of reducing surpluses. * * * The 
committee recommendation will provide au- 
thority to plan a 1958 program but unless 
the 1957 program proves to be more suc- 
cessful than anticipated it is doubtful that 
the authorization will be given for a 1959 
program.” 

With such a lack of enthusiasm for the 
program—with such a negative approach— 
as the committee demonstrates, I suspect 
that it would not object too strenuously if 
the Senate rejected its amendment.. 
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Let’s look at this program another way 
for just a moment. Using relatively recent, 
but incomplete, reports of acreage and con- 
servation reserve soil bank signups for this 
crop year, it will be found that 1 State 
with population of 2,060,000 stood to receive 
$86,800,000. This was more than the pay- 
ments accruing to 25 other States combined, 
with a total population in excess of 70 milion. 
One-third of the States were listed to receive 
75 percent of the money. 

Looking at the conservation reserve alone, 
an April report by the Department of Agri- 
culture showed that 1 State with a popu- 
lation of 17,700,000 was signed up to get 
$27,277,000. This was more than the com- 
bined amounts going to 37 other States with 
a total population of 121 million. 

But more important than this kind of 
consideration is the fact that we are dealing 
here with a program which admittedly is a 
failure. We are proposing to finance it fur- 
ther in this bill. The only excuse given for 
the Senate amendment is the contention 
that if this program is not continued, there 
is not another program ready to take its 
place. 

I earnestly submit to the Senate the propo- 
sition that: 

I believe the patriotic farmers of this coun- 
try would prefer to reduce the Federal budget 
by a half-billion dollars under current con- 
ditions, than to waste it on a bad agriculture 
program. 

I sincerely hope the Senate committee 
amendment will be rejected. When a better 
agriculture program is presented we will 
consider it, and if it has merit we will appro- 
priate for it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE]. On this question the yeas and 
nays having been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SmatH- 
ERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

I further announce, if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SmMATHERS] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cot- 
ton], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent 
because of. illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busy] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr: MARTIN] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr, BUSH], the Sena- 
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tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAR- 
TIN], and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 7, 
nays 71, as follows: 


YEAS—7 
Byrd Lausche Williams 
Frear Neuberger 
Goldwater Robertson 

NAYS—71 
Aiken Green Morton 
Allott Hayden Mundt 
Anderson Hennings Murray 
Barrett Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Beall Hill Pastore 
Bennett Holland Potter 
Bible Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Ives Revercomb 
Capehart Jackson Russell 
Carlson Javits Saltonstall 
Carroll Jenner Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Church Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Long Talmadge 
Dworshak Magnuson Thurmond 
Eastiand Mansfield Thye 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Ervin McNamara Wiley 
Flanders Monroney Yarborough 
Gore Morse 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bricker Fulbright McClellan 
Bridges Hruska Neely 
Bush Kefauver Payne 
Clark Langer Smathers 
Cotton Malone Young 
Douglas Martin, Pa. 


So Mr. LauscHE’s amendment was re- 


jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to place two matters in the Rrecorp þe- 
fore the vote is taken on the passage of 
the bill. Earlier today I participated in 
a very helpful colloquy, for legislative 
history purposes, with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], in regard to the 
cut by the House of $4,500,000 for pay- 
ments to State experiment stations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to state that time has been 
allotted for debate on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does the Senator from Oregon 
desire? 

Mr. MORSE. Three or four minutes. 

_Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

-Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had a 
colloquy with the Senator from Georgia 
concerning the $4,500,000 cut on the 
House side for payments to State experi- 
ment stations. The Senator from Geor- 
gia pointed out that the Senate bill re- 
stores $1 million of that cut. He frankly 
stated to me on the floor of the Senate 
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that he considered that to be the maxi- 
mum amount which we could vote in the 
Senate and have any hope of holding in 
conference, so I yielded to his judgment, 
because I know that the Senator from 
Georgia, as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, has no peer in the Senate when it 
comes to giving us advice in regard to 
what is likely to happen in conference. 

However, as I said earlier, I have many 
representations from the Forestry Serv- 
ice in the State of Oregon, the Oregon 
State College, the Klamath County 
Court, and many other organizations in 
Oregon, asking for the restoration of the 
$4,500,000. 

In view of the earlier discussion, I 
think it is only fair to them that I place 
their statements in the REcorD, so that 
they can appear with the explanation 
which has been made concerning the 
cut. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegrams and letters be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

CORVALLIS, OREG., May 21, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge restoration House cuts agricultural 

research budget. Oregon needs research. 
W. F. MCCULLOCH, 
School of Forestry, Oregon State 
College. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., June 7, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request that you do everything possible 
to restore to the budget the recommended 
funds for support for agricultural research 
work at the land-grant colleges. This is 
necessary to forestall a curtailment of agri- 
cultural experimental work which is of great 
value to our agricultural development. 

Respectfully yours, 
KLAMATH COUNTY COURT, 
C. Mack, County Judge. 
E. W. Gowen, Commissioner. 
JERRY Roasnvus, Commissioner. 


NYSEA, OREG., June 10, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly urge restoration of 4 million 
for agricultural research. Our agricultural 
economy is more dependent now than ever 
before on research. 

PAUL HOUSE, 

President, Oregon Reclamation Congress. 


GRESHAM, OREG., June 10, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your assistance in reinstating at 
least 4% million in agricultural research 
grants to States. Oregons $80,000 share 
vitally needed for research on Oregon’s agri- 
cultural crops. Curtailment of productive 
expenditure is false economy in both busi- 
ness and Government. 

GRESHAM BERRY GROWERS, 
LEON V. HUBBARD. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., June 10, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE , 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request restoration of $4144 mil- 

lion in current budget for agricultural re- 
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search vitally important to the future wel- 
fare of our farmers. 
FRANK G. HOWARD, 
President, Klamath Basin Water Users 
Protective Association. 


CORVALLIS, OREG., May 21, 1957. 
KENNETH FRIDLEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Recent House action eliminated proposed 
increases in grants to States for research un- 
der Hatch Act. Budget office recommenda- 
tions included $444 million, from which Ore- 
gon station would receive $43,406 of regular 
Hatch fund and about $30,000 of regional re- 
search fund for research on development of 
hardy winter barley varieties, control of per- 
ennial weed, range management, efficient use 
of water, soil fertility, soil classification, 
control of plant diseases, livestock produc- 
tion, and utilization of agricultural products. 
Senate will act on this legislation soon. I 
presume you will want to explain to Oregon 
Senators the importance of these funds to 
Oregon agriculture. Dr. E. C. Elting, of the 
State experiment station division of ARS can 
supply you with additional details. 

R. W. HENDERSON, 
Assistant Director, Oregon Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


SALEM, OREG., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Understand agricultural research fund is 


being left out of agriculture budget. Ore- 
gon’s share $40,000. $4,000 specifically ear- 
marked research on potato diseases. We 


must have this fund as new potato diseases 
that are of serious nature although they are 
still unnamed could affect the yield and 
quality thereby greatly affecting potato 
farmers income. State legislation has no 
way to supplement this fund this session. 
Please study this thoroughly and see that 
Oregon gets the $40,000 agricultural research 
money. This is urgent to our farm economy. 
Made phone calls for directions. This matter 
has specifically been requested by the com- 
missioners, 

OREGON POTATO COMMISSION. 

Ben Davinson, Administrator. 
WASHINGTON, May 23, 1957, 
MARVIN VAN CLEAVE, 
President, Oregon Strawberry Council, 
Salem, Oreg.: 

Retel May 22. Share your concern over 
House cut in budget for agriculture appro- 
priation item designated payments to 
States—State experiment stations. Have ad- 
dressed joint letter to Senator RUSSELL, sub- 
committee chairman, urging restoration of 
full $4%4 million cut. We recognize im- 
portance of agriculture research funds and 
regard cut as false economy. Will do every- 
thing possible assist. Please convey this 
message to all growers at your statewide 
meeting. Regards. 

WAYNE L., MORSE, 
United States Senator. 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 


SALEM, OREG., May 23, 1957, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Recent House action eliminated proposed 
increases to States in grants for research. 
Am informed this would cause a $73,000 cut 
in budget for Oregon experiment station and 
would eliminate vital work on strawberry 
projects. Increasing research investment is 
essential to Oregons 3,000 growers and $10 
million grower income. Oregon growers are 
trying to raise $20,000 a year to supplement 
present research and this cut by the House 
is most discouraging. This thing will be 
discussed at a statewide growers meeting 
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Friday. Your. aid is earnestly solicited. 
Letter follows. 
MARVIN VAN CLEAVE, 
President, Oregon Strawberry Council. 


ee 


May 24, 1957. 
Hon, RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

Chairman, Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Subcommittee, Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, Washington, 
DOG. 

My Dear SENATOR: It is our understanding 
that your subcommittee is about to mark up 
the appropriations bill relative to appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture. 

We are very much concerned over the fact 
that the House reduced the budget request 
for the item. designated “Payments to 
States—State Experiment Stations” from 
$33,503,708 to last year’s figure of $29,003,708. 

We are apprehensive that this cutback 
will deprive the States of opportunities to 
expand agricultural research projects that 
are of great urgency in so many areas of our 
Nation. In fact, if this appropriation stands 
as recommended by the House, it will actu- 
ally represent a cut in research, because the 
appropriation has to cover salaries, in-grade 
increases, and other incidental increased 
costs, 

It seems to us that a restoration of the 
$4,500,000 eliminated by the House for this 
item would bring about real economy 
through savings of crop losses and increased 
quality and quantity of production. 

Illustrative of the views of many Oregon 
constituents who have protested the House 
action on the research program is the en- 
closed copy of a telegram addressed to us by 
Mr. Ben Davidson, administrator of the 
Oregon Potato Commission, Salem, Oreg. 

We shall greatly appreciate the subcom- 
mittee’s consideration of this matter and we 
urge the restoration of the $4,500,000 elimi- 
nated from the budget request for the State 
experiment stations program. j 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp certain other material discussing 
the need for agricultural research in 
brucellosis, plant parasites, plant dis- 
eases, and animal diseases. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I should like to point out that the various 
States have a heavy backlog of urgent re- 
quests for research on State and local prob- 
lems in these fields. The increase was 
recommended in order to meet rising costs 
of research and initiate new projects and 
expand some already underway. The fields 
of research covered by the proposed increase 
include crop production, plant diseases and 
insects, animal production, animal diseases 
and parasites. Present research on many 
major problems facing the American farmer 
is not adequate to meet his needs or arrive 
at-a solution at an early date. Because of 
differing climate, soil, market outlets, and 
other local conditions, each State has dis- 
tinct problems of production and marketing 
of crops and livestock which can best be 
solved by the States, or cooperatively by two 
or more interested States. The States pro- 
vide about three times the amount of funds 
provided by Federal grants. While the ma- 
jority of grant funds must be matched by 
States, most of them more than match the 
Federal portion. I should like to give just 
one example of many in my State of Oregon. 
Under the requested increase of $4,500,000 
the formula would have provided for an in- 
crease of $43,406 for the Oregon agricultural 
experiment station. It was planned to use 
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$4,000 of this amount for research on late 
blight of potatoes. Late blight has a habit 
of appearing suddenly and destructively in 
regions where it had not previously been 
considered a factor. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER|], who knows how to 
raise such excellent potatoes, will remember 
that the epidemic in the southern potato 
crop in the winter and spring of 1943-44 
produced heavy losses where the disease had 
not been seen for 30 years or more. f 

This is an example of the kind of pre- 
ventive research provided for in this in- 
crease. I urge the Senate conferees to insist 
on retaining this item—it cannot afford the 
customary “split the difference” with the 
House. It will more than pay for itself with 
the matching funds from the States. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE 


The 1958 budget estimates for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture include $34,003,708 for 
the subappropriation “Payments to States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico,’ an in- 
crease of $4,500,000 over the current appro- 
priation of $29,503,708. However, the House 
bill disallowed this increase. 

The budget increase was recommended in 
order to (1) meet rising costs of research 
under this appropriation and (2) initiate 
new projects and expand some already 
underway. The fields of research covered by 
the proposed increased are crop production, 
plant diseases and insects, animal produc- 
tion, animal diseases and parasites, water use 
and conservation, soils and fertilizers, agri- 
cultural economics, farm mechanization and 
structures, marketing and utilization, home 
economics, and forest crop production. The 
various States have a heavy backlog of 
urgent requests for research on State and 
local problems in these fields. 

Present research on many major problems 
facing the American farmer are not adequate 
to meet his needs or arrive at a solution 
at an early date. Because of differing cli- 
mate, soil, market outlets, and other local 
conditions, each State has distinct problems 
of production and marketing of crops and 
livestock which can best: be solved by the 
States, or cooperatively by two or more in- 
terested States. Such research is supplemen- 
tary to the national and regional interests of 
the Department of Agriculture. To foster 
research between these two interdependent 
groups, Federal-grant funds have been ap- 
propriated for many years. Under this pro- 
gram the States provide about three times 
the amount of funds provided by Federai 
grants. While the majority of grant funds 
must be matched by States, most of them 
more than match the Federal portion. 

If there is no increase in the appropria- 
tion, it will not only be impossible to con- 
duct the additional research which is needed, 
but rising costs of research will necessitate 
a reduction in research at State agricul- 
tural experiment stations from present levels, 


Estimated allotments to State agricultural 
experiment stations under the $4,500,000 
increase requested for 1958 
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Estimated allotments to State agricultural 
experiment stations under the $4,500,000 
increase requested for 1958—Continued 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE YEARBOOK OF AGRICUL= 
TURE, 1953 


One of the most tragic events in history 
led to the beginning of real knowledge about 
plant diseases and to the development of 
the science of plant pathology. That was 
the Irish famine in the middle of the 19th 
century. Two circumstances were respon- 
sible. First, the impoverished population 
had become almost wholly dependent on 
their potato gardens for food. Second, the 
potato crop for 2 years, 1845 and 1846, was 
almost wholly destroyed by late blight. Ac- 
counts of physical misery and spiritual 
anguish suffered because of the devastation 
caused by this one disease go far beyond 
anything that ordinary experience equips 
one to understand. Ireland lost almost a 
third of its population between 1845 and 
1860 as a direct result of the outbreak of 
late blight. A million people died from star- 
vation or from disease following malnutri- 
tion. A million and a half more emigrated. 

The outbreak in Ireland was part of a 
pandemic—that is, the disease suddenly be- 
came widespread and destructive almost 
simultaneously in several European coun- 
tries and in the United States as well. As 
far as can be determined, the disease had ap- 
peared in these regions not more than 2 or 
8 years previously. In the meantime, the 
pathogen evidently increased and became 
widely distributed, so that when the weather 
became generally and extremely favorable, as 
happened during the years of the pandemic, 
it could attack rapidly and in force over a 
wide area at once. 

Why did this outbreak overwhelm the 
Trish and affect other peoples much less? 
The answer is not simple. It lies partly in 
agricultural and partly in political history. 
But essentially it is that miserable economic 
conditions led to the almost sole reliance of 
the Irish peasantry on the easily grown, pro- 
ductive, and filling potato for their main 
food. 

In other places food resources were more 
varied so that destruction of the potato crop 
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did not have anywhere near the same im- 
portance. 

Even after this grimmest of epidemics 
abated, its consequences remained. The dis- 
ease had become a fixture in potato culture. 
It was more or less evident almost every 
year, and serious outbreaks, although none 
again so disastrous as the great pandemic, 
occurred from time to time whenever the 
weather was favorable. The tragic drama 
of the famine was one of the decisive factors 
in subsequent social and economic policy. 
Its influence on British-Irish relations is 
still felt. 

Of course, circumstances must be unusual 
indeed for such extreme disaster to be caused 
by the attack of a plant disease, or, for that 
matter, by anything else. There have been 
other records of famine due to the severe oc- 
currence of a plant disease. In 1733, more 
than a century before the Irish famine, 12,000 
persons on one Japanese island died because 
of failure of the rice crop, caused perhaps by 
stunt, a virus disease. Early settlers in Aus- 
tralia are said to have suffered more than 
once from lack of food because their grain 
crops were destroyed by leaf rust. Actually, 
however, except for the toll of human lives 
that make it so terrifying and so impressive, 
famine is comparatively minor as an expres- 
sion of the importance of plant diseases. 

Nowadays help can reach victims quickly 
almost anywhere in the world, and there is 
less and less likelihood of famine or excuse 
for it. 

ae * * ki ae 


That last statement is true except in times 
of stress and emergency, of disrupted trans- 
portation and world upheaval. Late blight 
is said to have had a place in the defeat of 
Germany in the First World War. In i917 it 
destroyed about a third of the potato crop, 
which made up a large part of the wartime 
diet of the Germans. Reduction in the al- 
ready scanty food supply contributed to the 
breakdown in morale and physical endurance 
that led to the end of the war. Here again, 
this required a favorable combination of cir- 
cumstances; seldom does a single plant dis- 
ease influence military affairs to that extent. 
Plant diseases can cause or aggravate serious 
shortages in wartime, however, all the more 
so because then fewer varieties of crops are 
apt to be grown; their products, whether for 
food or other consumption, are urgently 
needed in greater quantity than usual; re- 
placements or substitutes are hard to get or 
are unsatisfactory; diversion of chemicals 
necessary in the manufacture of fertilizers 
and fungicides to other use hampers control 
of parasitic and non-parasitic diseases; and 
the overloaded transportation facilities mul- 
tiply the effects of all the other factors. 


* * * ae * 


Some of the most dreaded diseases of crops 
are of moderate importance or are scarce or 
even absent a good part of the time. But 
they can attack with great suddenness and 
destructiveness in certain seasons, or per- 
haps during several consecutive years, 
Among them are wheat stem rust and potato 
late blight, which are probably the most 


famous of plant diseases because of the im- 


portance of the hosts almost everywhere 
and because of the extraordinary severity of 
epidemic outbreaks of either disease. 

* k + * * 


Late blight has a habit of appearing sud- 
denly and destructively in regions where it 
had not previously been considered a factor. 
The epidemic in the southern potato crop 
in the winter and spring of 1943-1944 is a 
good illustration. Contributing factors in 
that outbreak were: The especially abund- 
ant supply of inoculum that resulted from 
wartime relaxation of seed requirements; 
exceptionally wet weather, favorable temper- 
atures; lack of experience with the disease; 
and difficulty of control, the result of the 
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early heavy attack, weather that prevented 
efficient application, and scarcity of control 
materials. The total result was the most 
severe and widespread epidemic ever known 
in the South. Losses were heavy in some 
States where the disease had not been seen 
for 30 years or more. 
* * * * * 

One cannot study a parasitic plant disease 
without taking into account the influence 
of temperature and moisture on the path- 
ogen, on the reaction of the host, and on 
consequent disease development. Obviously, 
a connection so regular must have great 
practical significance. 


* * * * * 


If we can tell when an outbreak is likely 
to happen, we can prepare for it and reduce 
losses. In particular, we can overcome the 
difficulty in the use of expensive chemical 
control measures arising from the fact that 
routine application is wasted in years when 
the disease is absent, but, on the other hand, 
when it does attack protection must be 
prompt and continuous to do any good. 
With such a choice farmers are apt to take 
a chance and often will sustain severe losses. 
Forecasting enables sound judgment instead 
of wasteful guessing on the need for control 
measures. 

Prediction does not always help in con- 
trol but does enable farmers to reduce their 
losses in other ways. For instance, there is 
no practicable shorttime control measure 
available for wheat leaf rust, but forecasts 
issued early in the season allow farmers to 
plow up their wheat and plant some other 
crop or to pasture their fields if a serious - 
outbreak is indicated. Thus they can re- 
cover at least part of their season’s invest- 
ment. : 

+ * * * + 


Late blight of potato is a downy mildew. 
caused by a fungus, Phytophthora infestans. 
The mildew, or flour-like spots, usually on 
the lower surface of the leaf, distinguishes 
the disease from other leaf spots on the 
potato plant. Humid conditions favor it. 
Despite its name, the first infection often 
occurs soon after the plants emerge when 
favorable moisture and temperature pre- 
vail. At 70° to 75° F, the fungus grows so 
fast inside the leaves that within a week 
after infection it causes dead spots one-half 
to 1 inch in diameter. The entire plant 
may be killed within 2 weeks. The brown 
discoloration of the foliage brings to mind 
the terms “blight” and “rust.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, again I 
say to my constituents who have urged 
me to offer amendments increasing the 
amount that I do not believe in en- 
gaging in simple political gestures. I 
may say for the Recorp that I could 
offer the amendments they suggested 
that I offer. But it would be hopeless, 
because, as the Senator from Georgia 
has pointed out to me, the Appropria- 
tions Committee would oppose the 
amendments. Also, he has given me his 
sincere and honest advice that our best 
hope of holding the amounts we have 
provided by means of the amendments 
recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee is to support the Senate com- 
mittee version of the bill. The Senator 
from Georgia has pointed out that the 
real danger is that if we try to increase 
those amounts, we may wind up in con- 
ference with lesser amounts. 

Therefore, on the basis of the state- 
ments made today, I am not offering the 
amendments suggested by these groups, 
because, as I have said before on the floor 
of the Senate, I think we have obtained, 
under the leadership of the Senator from 
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Georgia, the best possible bill we have 
any hope of having enacted at this ses- 
sion of Congress, in view of what is al- 
most a fixation, I may say, regarding 
economy this year at the expense, in 
item after item of many bills, as I ex- 
perienced it early today in connection 
with the District of Columbia appropri- 
ation bill, of human welfare and human 
needs. 3 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
desire the Rrecorp to show that I sup- 
ported the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
because I believe there must be imposed 
an extremely rigid ceiling on what can 
be paid by the Government to any one 
farm unit under the acreage-reserve 
program. Unless we do that, we shall 
be aiding only relatively large agricul- 
tural operations, and we shall continue 
to be unfair and discriminatory to the 
family-size farming undertaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield back the re- 
mainder of the time under his control? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to do so, if the mi- 
nority leader will do likewise. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, 
under the same condition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveuas], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Nerty], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

I further announce, if present and 


voting, all of the Senators listed above 
would have voted “yea.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from New Hampshire I[Mr. 
Cotron!, the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Matone], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MARTIN] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Maine 
Payne] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Busy], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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Martin], and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. PAYNE] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—78 

Aiken Gore Morton 
Allott Green Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murray 
Barrett Hennings Neuberger 
Beall Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hill Pastore 
Bible Holland Potter 
Butler Humphrey Purtell 
Byrd Ives Revercomb 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Javits Russell 
Carroll Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S.C. Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Stennis 
Dirksen Lausche Symington 
Dworshak Long Talmadge 
Eastland Magnuson Thurmond 
Ellender Mansfield Thye 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Flanders McNamara Wiley 
Frear Monroney Williams 
Goldwater Morse Yarborough 

NOT VOTING—17 
Bricker Fulbright McClellan 
Bridges Hruska Neely 
Bush Kefauver Payne 
Clark Langer Smathers 
Cotton Malone Young 
Douglas Martin, Pa. 


So the bill (H. R. 7441) was passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I meve 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Younc, Mr. MUNDT, 
and Mr. DWORSHAK the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


THE KHRUSHCHEV STATEMENT ON 
THE COMMUNIST SYSTEM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
the television program on Sunday, June 
2, Mr. Khrushchev, the First Secretary 
of the Communist Party, had an inter- 
view which was rebroadcast in the 
United States. At that time the follow- 
ing question was asked of him by Mr. 
Cutler: 


Mr. Khrushchev, do you have any fear that 
if you withdraw your troops from certain 
states in Eastern Europe, those countries 
would all remain Communist? 


In reply, Mr. Khrushchev answered in 
the following words: 


You seem to think that the Communist 
system in some country can be held up by 
our armed forces. But I wouldn’t defend a 
Communist system of that kind. The Com- 
munist system must be based on the will of 
the people, and if the people should not 
want that system, then that people should 
establish a different system. And for that 
reason we have no fear of withdrawing our 
troops from any country of Eastern Europe 
or from Eastern Germany, and we are cer- 
tain that the people themselves will defend 
their system even better without that. 


Mr. President, as the distinguished 
majority leader has spoken on another 
aspect of this situation, it seems to me 
that Mr. Khrushchev has opened up a 
situation of which this country and the 
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Free World should take full advantage. 
Based on that, I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of State, under date of June 8, 
1957. Because of some misinterpreta- 
tions or misunderstandings of the pro- 
posal, I desire to read into the RECORD at 
this time the letter I addressed to the 
Secretary of State. I wish to say that 
prior to releasing this letter, I personally 
discussed the matter with the Secretary 
of State, and he said he had no objection 
to my making the letter public. The 
letter reads: 


DEAR MR. SECRETARY: It seems to me that 
Mr. Khrushchev in his television appearance 
of Sunday, June 2, has given us an opportu- 
nity to call his hand. He would be placed 
in the position of carrying out his expressed 
belief or being exposed as a dealer in typical 
Communist propaganda. 

When Mr. Cutler asked him the question, 
“Do you have any fear that if you withdraw 
your troops from certain states in Eastern 
Europe that those countries would all remain 
Communist?” 

In his reply he said, “ * * * You seem to 
think that the Communist system in some 
country can be held up by our armed forces. 
But I wouldn’t defend a Communist system 
of that kind. The Communist system must 
be based on the will of the people, and if 
the people should not want that system, 
then that people should establish a different 
system. And for that reason we have no 
fear of withdrawing our troops from any 
country of Eastern Europe or from Eastern 
Germany, and we are certain that the people 
themselves will defend their system even bet- 
ter without that.” 

I would strongly recommend that we chal- 
lenge him in this area to demonstrate his 
expressed faith in communism and in an 
area where his country already has treaty 
and moral commitments to withdraw. 

1. When Austria became free of Soviet 
occupation the legal basis for retaining 
troops in Hungary terminated. 

2. The last legal Government of Hungary 
under Nagy repudiated the Warsaw Pact 
which removed even this doubtful justifica- 
tion for the presence of Soviet forces. 

3. The United Nations has passed 10 reso- 
lutions relative to Hungary including those 
relating to Soviet troops’ withdrawal and the 
holding of free elections. 

In view of the above and with the con- 
sent of our associates in the North Atlantic 
Alliance including, of course, Norway, I 
would hope that we would confront Khru- 
shchev and the Soviet Union with the chal- 
lenge to live up to their prior commit- 
ments and obligations and to test the popu- 
larity of 10 years of Communist domination 
by giving the people of Hungary the oppor- 
tunity of voting for a government of their 
choice in secret, free elections under United 
Nations supervision. 

In exchange we and our allies could agree 
that Norway would become a member of the 
Baltic neutral bloc. 

If this proposal was not satisfactory, an 
alternative would be that the Soviet Union 
withdraw from Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 


` tonia, live up to their previous treaties of ` 


friendship and nonaggression with those 
three Baltic Republics, return the thousands 
of Latvians, Lithuanians, and Estonians 
from Soviet prison camps and agree to 
United Nations-supervised free elections in 
these. three Baltic Republics. The Free 
World and the Soviet Union to thereafter 
jointly agree to guarantee the frontiers of 
the Baltic neutral bloc against any aggres- 
sion. 

Khrushchev has given an opening which 
should not be ignored. It would give us 
an opportunity to test his words against 
Soviet deeds. This is fully in line with 
earlier expressions of President Eisenhower 
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that the Soviet Union should demonstrate - 


by “deeds and not words” that it was pre- 
pared to lay the groundwork for peace with 
honor. 
With best personal regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND. 


Mr. President, I make this letter pub- 
lic because of the misunderstanding, 
first, that there was any proposal made 
that this be done without full consul- 
tation with all our allies, including Nor- 
way; secondly, that the opening Khru- 
shchev gave us should not be bypassed or 
ignored; thirdly, even if Norway and 
other NATO nations should agree to it, 
we would still not leave them to the 


tender mercies of the Communist world, - 


but with guaranties to a Baltic neutral 
bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion to my colleagues for their coopera- 
tion in passing two important appropri- 
ation bills today and sending them to 
conference. I hope we shall be as suc- 
cessful tomorrow in acting on two other 
appropriation bills, namely, Order No. 
421, H. R. 6070, the independent offices 
appropriation bill, and Order No. 423, 
H. R. 6287, the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. President, I now desire to make a 
motion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Order No. 421, 
H. R. 6070, making appropriations for 
independent offices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6070) making appropriations for sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under the previous order, the 
Senate will meet tomorrow at 9: 30 a. m. 
There will then be a morning hour, a 
quorum call, and the consideration of 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill, provided such procedure is agree- 
able to the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee. If 
by chance that should not be agreeable 
to them, we would substitute the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill. 

We hope to pass both appropriation 
bills tomorrow, and then proceed to the 
consideration of the mutual security au- 
thorization bill. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no Senators who de- 
sire to address the Senate, pursuant to 
the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 9:30 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order entered yesterday, June 
10, 1957, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 12, 1957, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 11, 1957: 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Robert Van Pelt, of Nebraska, to be United 
States district judge for the district of Ne- 
braska. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Hartwell Davis, of Alabama, to be United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Alabama for a term of 4 years. 

Jack Chapler Brown, of Indiana, to he 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Indiana for a term of 4 years. 

Clinton G, Richards, of South Dakota, to 
be United States attorney for the district of 
South Dakota for a term of 4 years. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

James L. May, of Alabama, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Alabama for a term of 4 years. 

John F. Barr, of West Virginia, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
West Virginia for a term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JUNE 11, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou art daily calling 
and commanding us to enthrone in our 
life the spirit of good will and brother- 
hood, of kindness and love. 

May we manifest in our character and 
conduct this spirit which we profess to 
believe in our hearts. 

Grant that we may be partners with 
one another in the great enterprise of 
extending this same spirit throughout 
the whole world. 

Help us to think and act in terms of 
humanity and may the common welfare 
of each be the concern of all alike. 

Give us a profounder sense of our 
kinship and may we seek to strengthen 


those ties and bonds which will draw 


the members of the human family closer 
together. 
In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. 


McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
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amendment a bill and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 7148. An act to amend the act of 
August 8, 1950, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions relating to the author- 
ized personnel strengths of the Armed 
Forces; and 

H. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment the convention between the United 
States of America and Norway, which entered 
into force on November 9, 1948, for disposi- 
tion of the claim against the Government of 
the United States of America asserted by the 
Government of Norway on behalf of Chris- 
toffer Hannevig. 


THE GIRARD TRIAL 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve all veterans are concerned over the 
abandonment of William S. Girard by 
the present administration. Any man 
who has ever worn the uniform of his 
country feels proud of it and expects 
his uniform to be honored and protected 
by his country. 

We have no status-of-forces treaty 
with Japan so there is no treaty under 
which Japan can demand that we do 
this. If we have secret agreements to 
surrender our men to foreign jurisdic- 
tion, it is contrary to everything the 
man in uniform has stood for and fought 
for through the years. 

We have lost face in the Far East by 
our stupid, vacillating foreign policy in 
that area. Let us not lose faith with 
the men in uniform we are ordering to 
foreign soils to protect American free- 
dom. 

I am vigorously opposed to the sur- 
render of Private Girard to the Japanese 
Government for trial. I hope the ad- 
ministration will heed the voice of the 
American people and demand that this 
man be tried by an American court or 
court-martial. 

The American people also demand the 
facts. If this man was on a military 
reservation, there is no excuse, no au- 
thority, and no justification to surrender 
him to Japanese civil authorities. Does 
our Government mean to admit that 
our court-martial would not mean a fair 
way of trial? William Girard must not 
be sacrificed either for political expedi- 
ency or to bolster a weak foreign policy. 

Let us not forget that every American 
is important and that this country has 
survived because it has protected zeal- 
ously the rights of the individual. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may sit this afternoon 
during the session of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
entertain a request like that. The bill 
presently under consideration is being 
read for amendment. A request like 
that is granted only during general 
debate. 
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Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BURLESON. Any committee will 
be allowed to sit during the session this 
afternoon? 

The SPEAKER. Not by request. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, a fur- 
ther inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, may 
I assume that any similar request sub- 
sequently made during the 5-minute rule 
on the pending bill will not be enter- 
tained by the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. ‘That is correct. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that there is no quo- 
rum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
[Roll No. 107] 


Bailey McCarthy O’Konski 
Beamer McConnell Powell 
Belcher Machrowicz reston 
Blitch Mason Prouty 
Bowler May Radwan 
Dooley Miller, Md. Taylor 

Engle Mills Vursell 
Fogarty Montoya Wigglesworth 
Gubser Morrison Wolverton 
Holtzman Moulder 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 403 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and pro- 
tecting the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 6127, 
with Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, all time for general 
debate on the bill had expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

PART I—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

Sec.101. (a) There is created in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government a Com- 
mission on Civil Rights (hereinafter called 
the “Commission’’). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
six members who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
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sent of the Senate. Not more than three of 
the members shall at any one time be of the 
same political party. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Commission as Chairman 
and one as Vice Chairman. The Vice Chair- 
man shall act as Chairman in the absence or 
disability of the Chairman, or in the event of 
a vacancy in that office. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers and shall be filled in the 
same manner, and subject to the same limi- 
tation with respect to party affiliations as the 
original appointment was made. 

(e) Four members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia have his time extended 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, when I thought of asking for this 
time this morning I was of the impres- 
sion that those who have been so insist- 
ent upon the passage of this bill would 
be desirous of speeding its considera- 
tion. With that in view, I suggested 
that the Chairman ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill might be considered 
as read so that we might proceed ex- 
peditiously with the consideration of the 
matter. However, that request was not 
complied with, so we will now have to 
begin the reading of the bill and go 
through it section by section, which will 
probably cause some considerable delay 
in the consideration of the bill and we 
will not be able to complete it as rapidly 
as I had hoped. 

Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of 
this grotesque monstrosity with which 
we have been engaged for this last week 
or so, there are a great many defects. 
However, I consider that in this bill there 
are three fundamental, important things 
that everybody in this House who stops 
to think and read the bill, and its impli- 
cations, would be anxious to have adopt- 
ed. I want to discuss them very briefly 
in the time given to me as I did not dis- 
cuss the matter during general debate. 

First, is the one that has been talked 
about a great deal and that is the jury 
trial amendment which should undoubt- 
edly be adopted in some form. ‘Then, 
there is the question of the States’ 
rights provisions in this bill under which 
the Federal Government takes away 
from the jurisdiction of the courts the 
law that has been the law since the be- 
ginning of this Republic—that a person 
could not go into the Federal courts 
seeking relief until he had first exhausted 
those remedies provided for him in his 
State. That is a fundamental proposi- 
tion of law that this bill, for the first 
time in the history of this Republic, 
seeks to repeal. The third provision is 
that provision found on page 10 þegin- 
ning on the first line. That provision 
provides that the Attorney General shall 
have dictatorial authority over the civil 
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rights granted under this bill. In other 
words, what it provides, and I think it 
would be informative for Members to 
look at that as I read it, is as follows: 

The Attorney General may institute for 
the United States, or in the name of the 
United States, a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for preventive relief. 


What I am trying to say is that that 
gives no one but the Attorney General of 
the United States power under this bill to 
give anyone any protection concerning 
civil rights under this act. It protects 
only the civil rights of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. No individual 
citizen in the United States is entitled to 
claim any relief under this act. 

Mr. Chairman, I did want to discuss 
the jury-trial amendment briefly. There 
has been a great deal of conversation 
and debate and argument about the 
jury-trial amendment. The truth about 
the opposition to the jury-trial amend- 
ment is that the proponents of this bill 
do not want anybody who is charged 
with contempt under this act to have the 
opportunity of a trial by jury of their 
case. Is there any doubt about that in 
anybody’s mind? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the Com- 
mittee is not in order. There is a rumble 
of talk throughout the entire Chamber 
and one cannot hear even in the front 
row of seats. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is well taken. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will suspend. The Committee will 
be in order. 

The gentleman may proceed 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am fully aware that there are 
many Members in this House who are 
not going to listen to any reason about 
it, and I do not want to detain them, but 
I do hope that they will not interfere 
with the opportunity of others who are 
really serious about this bili and who 
want to consider it from a logical stand- 
point. 

Mr. Chairman, the Attorney General 
of the United States in his testimony 
before the Senate committee said this— 
this is on page 6 of the hearings of the 
committee of the other body: 

Jurors are reluctant tc indict and convict 
local officials in a crimination prosecution 
even though they recognize the illegality of 
what has been done. As a result, not only 
are the election officials freed, but also the 
Government is not able to get an authorita- 
tive determination regarding the constitu- 
tionality of what was done. 


Again he said: 

In attempting to achieve the constitu- 
tional goal with respect to civil rights of 
an individual, it has been a mistake for the 
Congress to rely so heavily on criminal law 
and have made so little use of the more 
flexible and often more practical and ef- 
fective processes of the civil courts. 


Which means that the Federal judge 
could yank a man in and try him and 
send him to jail without a trial by jury. 

Now, it is difficult for me to conceive 
why there should be so much argument 
about this jury trial amendment. What 
the jury trial amendment will do will be 
to follow the present law, section 3691 
of title 18 of the Criminal Code, and pro- 
vide that his jury trial shall not be taken 
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away from him by reason of the fact that 
the Government, under this act, be- 
comes a party to the litigation. It is 
admitted that under the present law if 
the Government did not bring this suit 
every citizen of the United States, 
charged with this offense, would be en- 
titled to jury trial. That is provided in 
section 3691. The difference between 
that and this is that by this very acute 
and devious proposal the Government 
of the United States is substituted for 
the private individual, and by reason of 
that fact and only by reason of that fact 
he is thereby deprived of a jury trial 
which is given to him under existing law, 
section 3691 of title XVIII. 

I do not know what all the fuss is 
about. I want to quote to you what the 
chairman of this committee said and 
what the ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KeaTING], said during general debate, 
when they were berated for having 
brought in a bill that was going to de- 
prive a citizen of the right of trial by 
jury in a case which, but for the presence 
of this law he would be entitled to un- 
der existing law, if the Government is 
not a party he is entitled to a trial by 
jury. He is entitled to it today under 
existing law. For instance, we have two 
sets of civil-rights laws. One is the 
criminal provision and the other is the 
civil provision, which provides civil rem- 
edies for citizens whose rights are in- 
vaded. He can proceed either way he 
wants to, either under the criminal pro- 
vision or the civil provision, but in 
either case he gets a trial by jury for 
an offense for which he is going to be 
tried. If this iniquitous piece of legisla- 
tion is enacted he will be deprived of 
that right to trial by jury. If anybody 
questions that, I would like them to say 
so now. No one rises to question my 
statement. Nobody can question it. It 
is obvious. All you have to do is to read 
this bill. 

Mr. KEATING said, when this ques- 
tion was under discussion, at page 8501 
of the Recorp—he interrupted the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HYDE], who 
was making the very point Iam making, 
and he said: 

I will say to the gentleman that I was the 
author of this provision as it came to me 
from the Justice Department. I say to the 
gentleman categorically that, while it may 
be an admission of ignorance, it never 
entered my mind that I was taking away 
anybody’s right to a jury trial when I intro- 
duced this measure or when I voted for it 
in committee and in the last Congress. 


In response to that, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], chairman 
of the committee, rose, and he said, at 
page 8502: 

I want to say at the outset I agree with 
what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] said with reference to our motives, 
As I said before, I am a libertarian— 


Now do not get that mixed up with 
“libertine” — 
I am a libertarian, and I would not want by 
any stretch of the imagination to take away 
any rights from anyone. 


When proponents on the Democratic 
side and the Republican side both say 
we never had any intention of taking 
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away any right of trial by jury, what is 
the argument about? If that is correct, 
and I do not doubt their sincerity, why 
do you not just say: “All right, put it in; 
that is what we intended”? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I just want to say to 
the gentleman that it not only was not 
in our minds but it was not in the mind 
of any Member of this Congress who 
voted for this bill the last time it was up. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Today, how- 
ever, it is in the mind of every Member 
of this Congress and every Member of 
the body on the other side of the Capitol, 
and it is in the minds deeply—and do 
not forget it—of the American people, 


that Congress is seeking to deprive a man - 


of his right to trial by jury. I do not 

care whose mind it was in when it 

started; everybody knows about it now. 

Do not fool yourself. The American 

people are alerted to this assault on their 

liberties. 

There is another reason I do not think 
we ought to have any dispute about this 
jury trial amendment. Over in the 
other body the gentleman who has been 
most obstreperous, most urgent in his 
support of the civil-rights bill, this bill, 
if you please, is the senior Senator from 
Missouri. He has never given an inch 
until yesterday, but on yesterday he pro- 
posed in the Senate, an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by Mr. HENNINGS 
to the bill S. 83, to provide civil rights, 
and so forth. That proposed amend- 
ment which is advocated by the chief 
proponent of the Senate bill reads as 
follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. HENNINGs to the bill (S. 83) to provide 
means of further securing and protecting 
the civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States, viz: Amend S. 
83, as amended on June 8, 1957, by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, by adding 
the word “criminal” in that amended part, 
section 1, after the words ‘In all cases of” 
so that the part will now read: 

“PART —. TO SECURE THE RIGHT OF TRIAL BY 
JURY TO PERSONS CHARGED WITH CONTEMPT 
OF COURT IN ACTIONS OR PROCEEDINGS INSTI- 
TUTED PURSUANT TO THIS ACT 
“SECTION 1. In all cases of criminal con- 

tempt arising under the laws of the United 
States governing the issuance of injunctions 
or restraining orders in any action or pro- 
ceeding instituted under this act, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the contempt shall have 
been committed. 

“This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly with 
the administration of justice nor to the mis- 
behavior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders, or process of the court.” 


The proponents in the other body 
seem to have recognized what the gen- 
tlemen who have been opposing it on 
this side refuse to recognize, the obvious 
fact that it is taking away from every 
American citizen his inalienable consti- 
tutional right to trial by jury in a crim- 
inal case; and if it were not for this 
little gimmick that makes the Govern- 
ment the prosecutor there would have 
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been no question of the right of trial by 
jury for every American citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have 
taken the extra time, but I did want to 
advise the House that in my humble 
judgment the three most vital things in 
this bill are: First, the jury trial; sec- 
ond, the civil-rights provision taking 
away administrative remedies; and, 
third, this inordinate, this extraordi- 
nary, unusual, and unprecedented 
power given to the Attorney General of 
the United States to determine whether 
the person shall receive any of his rights 
under the civil rights bill, or denied those 
rights. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment, and ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, if we are 
going to extend the time of these Mem- 
bers now later in the day we will find 
we have taken too much time and others 
will be deprived of the opportunity to 
be heard. 

I object to the extension of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
is recognized for 5 minutes. : 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, the rea- 
son I asked for the additional 5 minutes 
was that I was unable to get an oppor- 
tunity to speak on this bill during general 
debate. I did not know I transgressed 
anybody’s rights by requesting 5 addi- 
tional minutes before you hang us. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an abundance of 
evidence to justify the remarks I am 
about to make and since I do not have 
the time to take up all of the things I 
want to discuss, I will advance my argu- 
ment to that provision of the Constitu- 
tion, Article III, which says that every- 
body shall be entitled before going to 
jail or staying out of jail to a trial by 
jury. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr], the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HYDE], 
and another distinguished member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WILLIS], gave you three of the 
greatest treatises I have ever heard on 
the right to trial by jury. 

Let us look at this for a moment. I 


-heard one Member get up yesterday and 


say that we have heard the greatest legal 
arguments he has ever heard on this 
floor. I happen to be a lawyer, although 
a lot of you perhaps would not know it. 
He said that we have heard many other 
arguments. We heard one Member 
speak on the morality of this thing. He 
gave us a great treatise on the morality. 
I address myself to the commonsense 
approach to this matter, any way you 
want to take it. 

What is the practical application, I ask 
you gentlemen. who are lawyers? I once 
was in the Department of Justice. I am 
speaking of trial by jury. Do you know 
how a jury panel is approved before a 
jury is impaneled in a criminal case? 
And this is a criminal case, I do not care 
what they callit. This involves criminal 
proceedings. The FBI screens every per- 
son whose name is in the jury box of a 
Federal Court. Any of you who have 
practiced in the Federal courts know 
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that. In addition to that, the Treasury 
agents, the Alcohol Tax Unit and its 
agents who go out and get these boot- 
leggers do the same thing. So the people 
are screened and rescreened. You do 
not have a bunch of hoodlums appearing 
in that jury box. The jury is taken from 
the other group and that is the group 
that we want to ask you to send these 
people before. Of course, I am not for 
the bill, I am just trying to promote the 
guaranties of a fair Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
ican way of going to jail. It is that 
group that we ask you to send him to, a 
jury of our peers, before you send us on 
a one-way ticket to Atlanta, Ga., or 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

What is the practical application of 
that? Everybody knows who knows 
anything about the law that when you 
are cited for contempt before a judge, if 
the contempt takes place before him, 
you do not need any witnesses. He has 
sense enough to see to that, if the con- 
tempt is sufficiently close to the court 
so that you do not need any witnesses. 
He can forthwith sentence you. But 
when it is out of his sight and at some 
other place, it is not a question of law. 
I say to you it is then a question of 
fact and if it is a question of fact it has 
a right to go to a jury. That is all the 

_ proponents of the jury-trial provision 
claim. They are asking that that ques- 
tion of right be determined by an impar- 
tial jury and that it be tried in the dis- 
trict in which it is alleged to have been 
committed. That is all there is to it. I 
Go not care what they talk about so far 
as proceeding on the civil side or the 
criminal side is concerned. When you 
are cited for contempt, you are headed 
for the jailhouse, unless you get a trial 
by jury. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the other 
practical application? The Attorney 
general is the sole prosecutor in the 
name of the United States Government. 
He is backed by that seal up there that 
the Puerto Ricans almost shot down. 
He comes into court with that seal be- 
hind him representing a figmentary in- 
dividual, so to speak. He walks into 
court with this thing that both of the 
gentlemen have claimed has no parent- 
age. 

" The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 


gentleman from South Carolina has ex- - 


pired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RIVERS] may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

`The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman very kindly. As 
much as we differ on various things, we 
agree on some things: He and I have the 
same name. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. We do have the same 
name, which means “God be with us.” 
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Mr. RIVERS. Although we have the 
same name meaning “God be with us,” 
sometimes it is “God help us.” 

But, take the practical application. 
You have got an Attorney General walk- 
ing into the courthouse before a Federal 
judge, like they did down in Tennessee. 
I do not know the facts about the Kas- 
per trial. I heard the gentleman from 
Georgia talk about it yesterday, but I 
am not familiar with Kasper. I would 
not know him from Adam’s house cat. 
But, certainly he is headed for jail. 
They enjoined him at 9 o’clock at night, 
and the next morning they sentenced 
him, That is what you heard the gen- 
tleman say yesterday. Now, he was en- 
titled, in my opinion, to a jury trial. I 
do not care where he came from. Some- 
body said he came from Brooklyn, but 
he was certainly entitled to a jury trial. 
He was in Tennessee at the time. 

Now, your Federal judges, they lack a 
lot of being without sin. Some Federal 
judges are either looking for promotion 
to the Supreme Court or looking to the 
circuit court of appeals for a promo- 
tion. But, if you make them the judge 
and the jury and give them the keys to 
the jail, how many fair trials will you 
get with the Attorney General backing 
them up? 

Now, we are against this bill. You 
know how they select these juries, as dis- 
tinguished gentlemen as you are, in the 
Federal courts. All we ask is to give 
that man the right to a fair trial when 
they come before these ambitious people 
who are either on the way to the Su- 
preme Court or on the way to the circuit 
court of appeals, hopefully on the way to 
a promotion. And, many of these men 
have been great people when they were 
in the Congress here, but when they put 
on that black robe, they were as cold 
as a dead Eskimo. They undergo a com- 
plete metamorphosis; they make a 180° 
turn; you would not recognize him if he 
passed you on the king’s highway. 

There are other civil rights in this bill 
which ought to be protected, but that is 
the main thing which we have to ad- 
dress ourselves to, just as these three 
gentlemen announced in their treatises, 
that the man is to stay out of jail if a 
jury of his peers so decides or finds out 
or determines, and that is the thing 
which we come to you today for. Do 
not let political expediency haunt you 
for the remainder of your natural lives. 
Being in Congress is not worth it. Do 
not let your service in this Congress be 
such a temporary thing that when you 
leave here they will not even take note, 
as the poet says, of your departure. A 
jury trial is only practical; it is only rea- 
sonable; it is only following what has 
been done in this country since the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 

THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION IS COSTLY, UNNECES- 
SARY—TENDS TO DEPRIVE CITIZENS OF A BASIC 
CIVIL RIGHT 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 

what may be here said, neither directly 
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nor indirectly will the ability, the pur- 
pose, nor the sincere desire of the bill’s 
proponents to protect the civil rights of 
our citizens be questioned. 

The President has several times told 
us that increased spending, either by in- 
dividuals, private organizations, or the 
Government, will add to the present dan- 
ger brought on by inflation. The party 
platform, to which the President has 
asked us to adhere, calls for economy, 
the preservation of our financial integ- 
rity. We should, therefore, scrutinize 
carefully all legislation which authorizes 
additional appropriations as does this bill 
and in an undetermined amount. 

The committee has not been given 
even an estimate of the new, additional 
Federal appropriations which will he 
made necessary by the enactment of this 
bill. It creates a new Federal agency, 
with the usual authority to spend Fed- 
eral money. It provides for the addition 
of another assistant attorney general, 
with an adequate staff, the cost of which 
no one has thought necessary to even 
estimate. 

` Experience demonstrates that both the 
Commission, the assistant attorney gen- 
eral and his staff will find ever-increas- 
ing duties, the performance of which 
will add millions of dollars to the annual 
national budget. 

It is my desire to go along with the 
Republican administration every time 
that is possible. No one, not even the 
President himself, or our congressional 
leaders, finds it possible to agree on every 
proposed bill. Lately attention was 
called to the fact that we should stand 
on the platform. That is as it should be. 
It is the honest thing to do, but since 
when has either party found that pos- 
sible? Neither party has ever had a 
perfect record. 

We remember how Roosevelt was 
elected on a platform promising a 25 per- 
cent reduction of expenditures and em- 
ployment? Adherence to the gold 
standard? Whathappened? He fell off 
that platform on all three counts within 
6 months, but was reelected three times 
afterwards. 

So while talking about party platforms 
and political expediency, the party which 
promises the most seems to win elections. 

The 1956 platform of the Republican 
Party promised economy. 

Did we ever pause to think of the econ- 
omy pledge in our platform while this bill 
was being debated, that here in this bill 
is provision for a new Commission, a new 
agency, and so far as I can recall there 
has not been a single word uttered about 
the cost? With contradictory promises 
in a platform, we must make a choice. 
In my judgment, economy must prevail 
over new, unneeded agencies or commis- 
sions. 

How much will we authorize to be ap- 
propriated by this bill? No thought has 
been given to that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. May I say to the gentle- 
man that a short time ago I tried to elicit 
from one of the proponents of this bill 
even a rough estimate of the cost of the 
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Commission and the new Attorney Gen- 
eral, but I got no information. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I gather if we as Re- 
publicans want to win, we have just got 
to out-promise and out-spend our 
friends on the other side. 

Mr. GROSS. That seems to be the 
thing to do. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot do that: 
Promise and not deliver. We cannot 
afford to win in that way at that cost. 

LEGISLATION UNNECESSARY 


The legislation is unnecessary for the 
reason there is now in the Federal Gov- 
ernment ample authority to protect the 
civil rights of all citizens, if that be the 
sincere desire of those administering the 
Department of Justice. 

For his protection, the citizen needs, 
not new and additional legislation in this 
field, but the enforcement of that now 
on the books. 

Section 104 (a) (1) of the bill states 
that: 

The Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing un- 
der oath or affirmation that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of 
their right to vote by reason of their color, 
race, religion, or national origin; which writ- 
ing, under oath or affirmation, shall set forth 
the facts upon which such belief or beliefs 
are based. 


Under the present law, it is the duty 
of the Department of Justice and, at its 
request, of the FBI, to do everything out- 
lined in this paragraph. 


If either is incapable of performing its. 


duties because of a lack of ability or 
money, then new individuals should be 
employed and appropriations increased. 

Section 104 (a) (2) makes it the duty 
of the Commission to “study and collect 
information concerning legal develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The Committee on the Judiciary, 
headed by the very able and industrious 
gentlemen from New York [Mr. CELLER 
and Mr. KEATING], has imposed upon it 
the duties specified in that paragraph. 

Section 104 (a) (3) charges the Com- 
mission with the duty to “appraise the 
laws and policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to equal protection 
of the laws under the Constitution.” 

That authority is now expressly vest2d 
in the House Committee on Government 
Operations, which last Congress, in ad- 
dition to the usual contingent funds 
appropriation to regular standing com- 
mittees, had $995,000 to perform its 
duties. 

The bill is entitled “A bill to provide 
means of further securing and protecting 
the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 

In truth and in fact, if adopted, as 
written, the legislation will tend to deny 
and prevent the exercise of the civil 
rights of citizens, in that, among other 
things, it denies the right of a citizen 
to a trial by jury—a_ constitutional 
right—when accused of criminal con- 
tempt. 

Not a single civil right is even remotely 
referred to in the bill, except the right to 
vote. To add insult to one’s intelligence, 
Section 104 (a) (1) fails to prescribe any 
duty upon the Commission to investigate 
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interference with the right to vote unless 
that right is denied “by reason of color, 
race, religion; or national origin.” 

If we are honestly interested in pro- 
tecting the right to vote, why not write 
in a simple provision that, if the citizen’s 


right to vote is interfered with, the person 


interfering should be prosecuted? 

Why confine the reason for protection 
of the right to vote to one of the four 
reasons just given? It is not because 
someone wants to get the support of a 
particular minority group. Or is it? 

It is strange indeed that men of such 
ability as those on the Committee on the 
Judiciary should just forget for the mo- 
ment that there are other ways of de- 
priving a citizen of his right to vote or 
having his vote counted aside from the 
four reasons enumerated in this bill. 

If the right to vote is interfered with 
because of color, race, religion, or na- 
tional origin, such interference is made 
a crime subject to criminal prosecution 
by the Attorney General or by applica- 
tion for an injunction, the violation of 
which may result in a jail sentence with- 
out a jury’s decision or to both. But if 
those who so conspire, stuff the ballot 
box, or prevent me from voting for any 
reason other than 1 of the 4 indicated, 
no offense under this bill is committed, 
nor has the Attorney General any right 
under this bill to interfere. 

Nor is my right to vote in a State or 
municipal election protected even though 
the interference be for 1 of the 4 rea- 
sons mentioned in the bill. Cer- 
tainly the right to vote in any election 
is just as much a sacred constitutional 
right of citizenship as the right to vote 
for President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, Delegates or 
Commissioners from the Territories, as 
is provided in part IV, section 131 (b). 

It is my charge that the bill, as drawn, 
is not an honest, sincere attempt to pro- 
tect the citizen’s right to vote. That it 
protects that right only if the interfer- 
ence is with the right to vote for the 
officials named, and because of 1 of the 4 
reasons outlined in section 104 (a) (1). 

A FALSE TITLE OR LABEL 


If the same rules were applied to the 
construction and the administration of 
this bill as are used by the Food and 
Drug Administration in construing and 
enforcing the laws enacted for the pro- 
tection of the health of our people and 
for the prevention of fraud, the bill and 
the arguments in its support would be 
barred from the mails. 

The title of the bill clearly states that 
its purpose is to provide means of fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. Protection of the 
right to vote is limited to voting for 7 
elective officers, and as a further limita- 
tion for only 1 of 4 reasons. 

Some individuals, less charitable than 
Members of the House, have character- 
ized the bill as an attempt to use Federal 
funds, agencies, and officers in an effort 
to secure the political support of a mi- 
nority group or groups. 

REAL EFFECT 


Whatever may be the real purpose of 
the proponents of the bill, and let us 
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once again assume that the sole desire is 
to protect civil rights, the effect—the re- 
sult—is to deprive a citizen of his right 
to a trial by jury when accused of con- 
duct which may be a crime if the accu- 
sation is made as provided in this bill by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. 


DENIAL OF RIGHT TO TRIAL BY JURY 


The right to trial by a jury of his peers 
was won only as the result of a long and 
a bitter fight. It has long been regarded 
as the most effective method of securing 
justice, of protecting the rights, both 
civil and criminal, of the individual. It 
is doubtful if in the last 20 years there 
has ever been as much idle chatter over 
the issue as to when the citizen was or 
was not entitled to a trial by jury as has 
occurred in the debate over this bill. 

So far as can be recalled, no opponent 
of the bill has contended that the issue 
of whether an injunction should or 
should not be issued should be deter- 
mined by a jury. The question as to 
whether an injunction should or should 
not be issued is concededly properly the 
function of the judge. 

Memory is that all that those who in- 
sist that provision for trial by jury be in- 
serted in this bill desire, is that one 
charged with the violation of an injunc- 
tion, shall be granted that right. 

If it was the desire, the intent, to draft 
a bill denying to the citizen the right to 
a trial by jury when accused of acts 
which were criminal in their nature, it 
is doubtful if a more effective bill could 
be phrased. It is conceded that when 
the United States is a party to an action, 
trial by jury is not guaranteed. 

Evidently, to avoid trial by jury, this 
bill, in addition to making the perform- 
ance of certain acts criminal, explicitly 
provides for proceedings “for the United 
States or in the name of the United 
States” by the Attorney General. 

By that provision prescribed in section 
121 of part 3, the right to trial by jury 
on the question of whether a citizen in- 
terfered with the right to vote for any 
1 of 7 Federal officials, is denied. A very 
clever, deceptive, but very effective, piece 
of drafting. 

Though reminded during the debate, 
as we often were, that an Attorney Gen- 
eral is to be trusted, permit me to quote 
Thomas Jefferson, who said: 

In questions of power, then, let no more 
be said of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by chains of the Con- 
stitution. 


For an example that an Attorney Gen- 
eral may at times be used by biased, 
subversive groups, permit me to call at- 
tention to the persecution, some years 
ago, of some 30 citizens, 4 or 5 of whom 
were undesirable individuals, by the 
then Attorney General. 

The Washington Post, to serve its own 
selfish political and financial ends, 
through one of its employees, Dillard 
Stokes, using an alias, instigated and de- 
liberately carried on a conspiracy to, 
and it did for 4 years, persecute citizens 
who were brought in from across the 
continent to answer the false charge of 
sedition. 
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Here in Washington for 4 long years, 
those defendants were viciously perse- 
cuted by a Special Assistant Attorney 
General William Power Maloney, þe- 
cause of a conspiracy fathered by the 
Washington Post. 

Never convicted, exonerated by the 
courts, after a defense by Washington 
lawyers appointed by the courts who 
served without compensation, the Post 
ultimately, editorially, conceded the 
falsity of its charge, half-way apologized 
for its action. That case, and you’ll find 
a running account of it in the press of 
the day and in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of June 1, 1950, volume 96, part 6, 
pages 7933-7937 demonstrated again 
that, as Thomas Jefferson said, we should 
bind down administrative officials by 
law, see to it that our Government does 
not become one by men. 

On November 23, 1946, the indict- 
ment—which was the result of the con- 
spiracy to which the Washington Post 
was a party—was quashed by Chief Jus- 
tice Laws. Of that indictment, and its 
dismissal, the Washington Post edi- 
torially commented. 

Permit me to read: 

[From the permanent CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 96, pt. 6, p. 7935] 
SORRY EXPERIMENT 

The Department of Justice had been un- 
conscionably dilatory in handling the sedi- 
tion cases which Chief Justice Laws threw 
out of the District Court yesterday. Nearly 
2 years have elapsed since the death of Chief 
Justice Eicher halted the notorious mass 
trial. At that time, Government witnesses 
had been giving testimony for more than 7 
months and vast piles of so-called evidence 
remained to be read into the record. When 
the war in Europe was over, the Department 
sent its prosecutor, O. John Rogge, to Ger- 
many in search of additional evidence. On 
his return, despite his sensational innuendoes 
against various prominent citizens, he recom- 
mended dismissal of the sedition cases. Mr. 
Rogge was later dismissed for disclosing con- 
fidential material in his report. But the 
Department of Justice still insisted on keep- 
ing the cases open and was found in opposi- 
tion when Chief Justice Laws finally brought 
this sorry incident in our judicial history to 
a close. 

Whether the Government might have con- 
victed some of the defendants if they had 
been tried individually is a question that 
can never be settled. But one conclusion is 
obvious. It was a colossal blunder to herd 30 
persons of widely differing backgrounds and 
no specific relation to one overt act into a 
single trial. The unwieldy character of the 
trial contributed in no small measure to the 
farcical aspects which it soon developed. The 
effect was to bring American justice into 
contempt. But at last the court has acted to 
end that deplorable experiment in circum- 
stances which should make it stand out as a 
warning against any similarly hysterical 
move if we are again involved in war. 


Permit me to summarize. This bill is 
not, as the title states, a bill to secure 
and protect the civil rights of persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

At its best, it is but an attempt to 
further protect the right to vote for 
certain Federal officials when denied for 
1 of 4 named reasons. 

To offset that, it calls for unnecessary 
and costly legislation, provides for the 
denial of the citizen’s right to a trial by 
jury when accused by the Attorney Gen- 
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eral of the United States of certain acts 
which are also by the bill made a crim- 
inal offense, subject to criminal prose- 
cution. 

It is costly, needless legislation, giving 
opportunity for subversive groups to use 
at the taxpayer’s cost the office of the 
Attorney General and the courts to fur- 
ther their own purposes through the citi- 
zen’s right to a fair, impartial trial by 
jury. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, all I can say in a word 
is that the gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed us in his usual eloquent way 
is seeking to throw a lot of dust and try- 
ing to indicate that we are taking away 
certain rights. 

We are trying by this bill to protect 
rights. What rights? Constitutional 
rights. 

The 15th amendment reads: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 


Then: 


The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


The bill before us is appropriate legis- 
lation to enforce the provisions of the 
15th amendment, which I have just read. 

We have had brought before us in the 
committee evidence of rights taken away, 
of people who were deprived of their 
right to vote. Many were denied those 
rights. We seek by this bill to prevent 
the denial of those rights. 

The lofty language used to defend the 
historic right of trial by jury by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who has just spo- 
ken to us contrasts mightily with his 
stony silence, for example, when we had 
the situation in a number of States where 
contempt citations were issued against 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Colored People, with no 
jury trial. I recall in one of those cases 
there was a fine inflicted of $100,000, a 
rather tall sum of money for that group, 
yet I heard nothing by way of outcry 
that there was no trial by jury in that 
case, from the gentleman from Michigan, 

I know that during the prohibition era 
there were some 42,000 padlock injunc- 
tions, where valuable properties were 
padlocked and liquidated because there 
had been violations of injunctions. I 
heard no outcry either in this Chamber 
or by the gentleman from Michigan. I 
do not know whether he was in the House 
at that time, but those from the State 
of Michigan said naught about it. 

I would say that the tears that are now 
being so copiously shed for the so-called 
lack of jury trial are just crocodile tears. 
This argument of jury trial is advanced 
to a and hamper the passage of the 
bill. 

All that the Attorney General can do 
under this bill is, when he receives a 
complaint that there is an intended or 
prospective violation of civil rights, a 
taking away of civil rights, is to apply 
to a court, and the court issues an in- 
junction so that the civil rights might be 
preserved, so that the crime or tort shall 
not be committed. It is not a question 
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of jury trial whatsoever. All the Attor- 
ney General does is go into the court 
and ask the equity side of the court for 
this injunction, and the court grants the 
injunction to prevent the commission of 
acrime. That is all this bill does. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Do we not have today 
in the field of enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws an exact parallel to this situa- 
tion? Where several businessmen get 
together and conspire to fix prices, they 
are committing a criminal act. The 
Government can proceed against them 
criminally. If the Government proceeds 
against them’in a criminal action, they 
get a jury trial. The Government can 
also proceed against the conspirators by 
injunction to restrain the continuance 
of such unlawful acts; and, if they con- 
tinue the acts, then they are in contempt 
of court. In that event they are tried by 
the court without a jury. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is emi- 
nently sound in the observation that he 
has made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York says that we are 
shedding crocodile tears because through 
this subterfuge you are undertaking to 
dispense with the right of trial by jury. 
I wonder if my friend the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] was shed- 
ding crocodile tears in 1930 when he 
stood on the floor of this House and 
urged the Congress to adopt jury trials 
in labor cases. Let us see what he said. 
As the poet said, “Oh, consistency thou 
art a jewel.” I want to see if my friend 
has any jewels. This is what he said: 

An examination of the precedents in this 
country in the State and Federal courts, 
shows that the word “intimidation” forms 
the basis of the greatest abuses in labor in- 
junctions. All the cases seem to indicate that 
the word “intimidation” is not capable of 
exact definition and hence the courts have 
become laws unto themselves. 


Well, this bill is written around the 
word “intimidation,” the very word that 
Mr. CELLER denounced in 1930, he has 
incorporated in this bill today. He pro- 
poses to have the citizens of this country 
tried under that general definition. 

Then, what did he say about the word 
“threat” which he uses in this bill today. 

He says the same objections apply to 
the word “threat.” He was asked a 
question by Mr. Eaton—‘What about 
threats?” 

Then the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] said, “That would be sub- 
ject to the same objection.” 
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And this is the very basis of this bill. 
The very basis of this bill is the use of 
the words, “intimidation” and “threat.” 
What are the facts? 
an injunction is an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. It is never granted except in 
unusual circumstances. As every lawyer 
knows, it is never granted until the liti- 
gant can show that he has exhausted his 
remedy at law and that irreparable dam- 
ages will result to him. Have they ex- 
hausted their remedies at law? Read 
the report. Read all the statutes that 
were passed by the jaundiced and embit- 
tered mind of Thaddeus Stevens and 
those who sought to impose upon the 
South military rule. Read the number 
of statutes that are still on the statute 
books covering every conceivable case of 
possible violation of the civil rights law. 
We have ample statutes, both criminal 
and civil, and there is adequate remedy 
at law. Of course, the argument is that 
the southern juries will not enforce the 
law. Well, what is happening in Chi- 
cago and New York and in other sections 
of the North. I just read an article in 
Reader’s Digest quoting the sheriff of 
Cook County depicting the many situa- 
tions of discrimination which occur in 
the city of Chicago. The article inti- 
mated that Chicago is on the verge of a 
racial outbreak that will be worse than 
enything that has ever been seen in the 
South. And yet this whole legislation is 
aimed toward the South. We all know 
that. There can be no doubt about it, 
because when we asked the question 
whether or not there is any evidence that 
civil rights have been violated, the pro- 
ponents cite hearsay and unsupported 
charges that Negroes are denied the right 
to vote in the South. You would nat- 
urally assume that before proposing this 
extraordinary and summary remedy of 
injunction, substituting it in effect for 
criminal and civil statutes, and clothing 
the Attorney General of the United 
States with the power to appear on be- 
half of litigants, whether they want him 
to appear or not—you would naturally 
assume that you would not give the At- 
torney General and Federal judges all of 
this power when experience shows it may 
be abused unless there is a clear showing 
of necessity. If it were abused in the 
labor cases to such an extent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
denounced it and led the fight to undo 
the folly of it, what assurance do you 
have that the same abuses will not be re- 
peated in civil-rights cases? What field 
is more explosive than civil rights? Bulls 
would rush into the china closet. They 
would undertake by meat ax to deal with 
a question that requires evolution and 
understanding and tolerance and years 
of trial and error. 

They speak of certain information that 
has come to them that in some counties 
in a few States, Negroes do not vote. 
When I heard that I was amazed at the 
tremendous progress that had been 
made. Only a few counties were cited, 
and I am sure that the information of 
the NAACP has not been underestimated. 
Yet here was a small area. I can re- 
member well that in my lifetime that 
situation would have extended over a 
large portion of the United States. Yet, 
year by year, the Negro and the white 
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in the South have made tremendous 
progress. In my State, as I said on this 
floor, and no one will deny it. There is 
not a Negro citizen who is denied the 
right to vote, and the truth is that they 
are voting in large numbers in every 
election. In fact in one of the largest 
Negro boxes in Houston my opponent got 
6,000 votes as against 23 for me. So I 
know they are voting. They are voting 
in Texas. And they are voting in many 
of the other Southern States. But you 
are not content with this great progress 
made through good will and tolerance. 
You must revive the same spirit that 
actuated the Reconstruction Congresses 
who said “We will force this about. We 
will not wait a month or a year, but we 
will enforce it by the bayonet.” So they 
had the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Ku 
Klux Klan statutes and they had the 
Army and the Navy in order to disfran- 
chise southerners, and what happened in 
Texas and in the South? The Negroes, 
who were not ready for citizenship and 
wholly incapable of discharging their 
civic responsibility, took complete con- 
trol of the States, and they took over the 
legislatures until finally the whole state 
machineries of the South bogged down. 
You are not content with that experience. 

Oh, you are very clever. You seek 
through legal means to disguise what is 
essentially dishonest—an effort to sub- 
stitute one man’s opinion and one man’s 
judgment for trial by jury. How can it 
hurt you to adopt this amendment? 
The judge will still have the right to 
issue preliminary injunctions and tem- 
porary restraining orders. If someone 
is denied the right to register or denied 
the right to vote after he has regis- 
tered, the judge of the court can im- 
mediately issue a temporary injunction 
to accomplish every legitimate purpose. 
Why are you unwilling to preserve this 
great institution of jury trial? I will 
concede that you can dispense with it. 
I am not arguing that it is a constitu- 
tional right, as it would be interpreted 
by the present Supreme Court, to have a 
trial by jury in these cases. I simply 
plead with you, if you are going to en- 
large civil-rights remedies—and God 
knows there is ample remedy now—if 
you are going to let the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States be the attorney 
for every fancied or real grievance in 
the United States, at the expense of the 
American taxpayer, something that has 
never been done in a free country in a 
field that is as delicate and as explosive 
as civil rights, the least you can do is 
to provide a trial by jury. 

I will tell you what you are going to 
do—and mark my words—you are going 
to create a lot of mischief. You are 
not going to help the Negro; you are not 
going to help the whites; you are not 
going to help anyone; you are simply 


going to pass a political bill which has . 


been advertised as civil-rights legisla- 
tion. You know that you do not want 
to go home, some of you, and have to 
explain that this is not, in fact, civil- 
rights legislation; therefore, you will 
vote for this bill just as you would vote 
for any bill labeled “Civil Rights.” 

But I will tell you what is going to 
happen: This bill and all legislation 
based upon force, upon summary pro- 
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ceedings, upon the judgment of one man, 
upon interference with the efforts of the 
people of the South to work out one of 
the most difficult problems in all history, 
sias only delay the solution of the prob- 
em. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. j 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the member- 
ship to know that I have always had 
and will always continue to have an af- 
fectionate regard for the gentleman 
from Texas, although I emphatically 
am in disaccord with what he says. 

I do not know why he attached to me 
such importance, why a good many 
Members in opposition to the bill seem 
set- upon parading here today what I 
said many, many years ago, in fact, 25 
years ago, a quarter of a century. Of 
course, what one says 25 years ago may 
not be cogent or logical in today’s set- 
ting. Much water, of course, has gone 
over the dam in those 25 years; indeed, 
I have grown up, too. I would say 
that I did not stop growing in 1932; I 
continued to grow. I think I have had 
more experience, that I have grown 
older, and I hope a litttle more sensible. 

Twenty-five years is a long time, and 
time marches on. 

As to “consistency, thou art a jewel,” 
I think there is an element of consist- 
ency in what I said a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and what I am saying now, 
because a quarter of a century ago we 
had before us a history of abuses by the 
courts and judges in the issuance of in- 
junctions in labor disputes; hence there 
was a national outcry and a demand for 
remedial legislation, with the result that 
we passed the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

We had abuses then; we have a his- 
tory of abuses now, abuses of the right 
to vote. We have a history of abuses 
of the right of equality in education and 
transportation, and in housing. We 
have the abuse of the right of equality 
on almost all levels of cultural and eco- 
nomic life. 

I. seek today to legislate to correct 
abuses just as I sought legislation 25 
years ago to correct abuses then. That 
in a way is consistency. 

I will also say to the gentlemen that 
life is full of inconsistencies. I remem- 
ber reading not so long ago the follow- 
ing: 

Health inspectors in Doncaster, England, 
noted that the biggest smoke nuisance in 
town was the local factory producing smoke- 
less fuel. 

Invitations to the dedication of a new 
elementary school in Camden, N. J., carried 
this note et the bottom: “No children, 
please.” 

A hospital patient in Scranton, Pa., about 
to undergo surgery, made out his will on the 
back of a get-well card sent by a friend. 

A Detroit woman who was embarrassed be- 
cause her given name of Eddie was too 
masculine petitioned the court to change it 
to Billie. 


I give these illustrations, you will for- 
give me, facetiously. Yet there is an ele- 
ment of truth in these episodes. 

Of course, we have these inconsisten- 
cies, and we have inconsistencies by the - 
gentleman from New York, myself. But 
we have to weigh each case on its merits. 
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If you are going to throw in my face 
what I said a quarter of a century ago, 
and say what I said then must be said 
now, it is going to be very difficult to get 
anything done in a decent and logical 
manner. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. Did I understand from 
what the gentleman says that in his mind 
it is perfectly possible that the so-called 
jury trial provision in this bill will not 
stand the test of time? 

Mr. CELLER. There are no specific 
provisions for jury trial in this bill. I 
said yesterday that if there are abuscs 
on the issuance of injunctions, if this bill 
passes, I would be the first to come here 
and endeavor to curb the powers of the 
court just as I did 25 years ago. I think 
trial by jury will always stand the test of 
time but that does not mean that you 
have to have a trial by jury for every- 
thing. I would say that most of the 
wrongs committed in this country are 
redressed without trial by jury. Con- 
sider the multitudinous number of mis- 
demeanors that are tried without juries. 
I venture the assertion—I am giving a 
rough guess only—that 85 percent of the 
wrongs are redressed with no trial by 
Jury; 

‘Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move. to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lone), Mr. MATTHEWS was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am certainly grateful to the House for 
permitting me this privilege and I want 
you to know also that I appreciate the 
fair treatment that we from the Deep 
South have received under the terms of 
the debate. I only wish now that you 
would take one more step and vote 
veig with us and defeat this terrible 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the so-called civil-rights legislation. At 
the outset of my remarks, I want to 
refer to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Digcs]— 
and I quote from him on page 7780 of the 
Recorp of June 10 this year—when he 
said: 

I can tell you about counties, for instance, 
in the State of Florida: Taylor, Madison, 
Gadsden, and Jefferson Counties where 
Negroes are not registered to vote. 


Mr. Chairman, anytime anyone men- 
tions my district on the floor of this 
House and he gives incorrect informa- 
tion, I feel that it is my duty to give you 
the facts. As I pointed out in my re- 
marks on page 7784 of the June 10 issue 
of the Recorp this year, immediately 
after the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Dices] made his statement about my dis- 
trict, I went to the telephone and talked 
to the editor of the Madison County 
paper, Mr. Curry Merchant, Jr., and 
asked him to give me information about 
the number of Negro citizens registered 
in Madison County. He told me there 
were nearly 1,000 Negroes registered in 
Madison County, Fla., and that many, 
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many hundreds of them voted in the 
election last year. Since that time, I 
have found that the exact registration 
in 1956 of Negro voters in Madison 
County was 945. Now this county has 
a population of 14,000, with a white 
registration in 1956 of 5,272. The fact 
that there were more white registra- 
tions in proportion to the total popula- 
tion than Negro registrations does not 
have a thing in the world to do, Mr, 
Chairman, with civil rights. It has to 
do with the desire of people to become 
registered and go to the polls to cast 
their ballots. I repeat again that Madi- 
son County, Fla., respects the rights of 
its fine Negro citizens, and I resent any 
incorrect information that is given to 
this House to the contrary. 

I should like to point out that the 
gentleman from Michigan mentioned 
Taylor County, the only other county of 
the four he mentioned in Florida which 
is in my Congressional district, as a 
county that does not have any Negro 
citizens registered. I have verified the 
records and find that in 1956 there were 
77 Negroes registered in Taylor County, 
which indicates again that somebody is 
giving the proponents of this terrible 
legislation some information that to say 
the least is not wholly accurate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to point 
out that although the proponents of this 
legislation are in both parties, that op- 
ponents also are in both parties. This 
is a sectional problem. Every member 
of the Republican Party from the Deep 
South, and every member of the Demo- 
cratic Party from the Deep South, is op- 
posing this legislation. It is my sincere 
conviction that there will be no political 
advantage to be derived from supporting 
this bill for either party. Yet I am just 
as convinced as I can be that there will 
be many votes cast for this bill because 
of the belief that it will help get votes 
in the next election. 

Mr. Chairman, many speakers have 
commented on the nonemotional aspects 
of this argument on civil-rights legisla- 
tion, and Members have keen congratu- 
lated for toning down their emotions. I 
am sure that you realize that this legis- 
lation is pointed at the Deep South, and 
naturally, those of us from that great 
area of the country have difficulty in 
toning down our emotions. There is 
implied in this legislation a charge 
hurled at the Anglo-Saxon people of the 
Southland that other Americans have 
no confidence in our laws—you have no 
confidence in our courts and juries—and 
you feel that there should be super-duper 
legislation passed giving the Federal 
Government the right to supersede our 
State courts. 

This legislation is clearly in violation 
of State rights, and the longer tenure I 
have in Congress, the more amazed I am 
to note the number of my colleagues 
who seemingly have no conception at all 
of States rights. I admit that this 
theory has sometimes been taken advan- 
tage of in that too often we expect the 
financial benefits of the Federal Govern- 
ment to help our States, and we are not 
willing to assume the responsibilities that 
we should assume as States. However, 
I want to emphasize, as I have done þe- 
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fore, that to me the Jeffersonian concep- 
tion of States rights is as sacred a con- 
ception of the Constitution as any other 
part of it. This is a republic; we are a 
sovereign nation composed of many sov- 
ereign States, and this Republic could 
never have been created if the various 
States had not submitted to its creation. 
The difficulty of bringing together kin- 
dred States with kindred feelings in a 
commonwealth of nations is graphically 
illustrated in our fight to obtain a Con- 
stitution for ourselves in the colonial his- 
tory of this country. In modern history 
the great difficulty of the European na- 
tions, with common cultures and back- 
grounds, assuming even any kind of an 
economic union, amply illustrates how 
difficult it is to make the people of differ- 
ent mores and traditions conform to one 
tyrannical despotic standard imposed by 
a central government. Many facts point 
to the great necessity of preserving the 
rights of our States, and yet if this in- 
iquitous legislation were passed, there 
would be an appeal to Federal courts be- 
fore local administrative remedies were 
exhausted, and in fact, there would be 
every effort to encourage the direct par- 
ticipation of the Attorney General and 
the Federal Government in cases that 
ought to be left to the adjudication of 
local courts and juries. 

This terrible proposed legislation 
would make our Attorney General a Ge- 
stapo agent, which let me emphasize to 
you, would be the first time in the history 
of America that that has been done. I 
shudder to think of the great efforts that 
both parties would make in the South- 
land at the time of a general election to 
convince certain pressure groups of the 
parties’ determination to win their votes 
at all costs. 

Mr. Chairman, I have previously in- 
serted in the RECORD a legal argument 
against this proposed legislation. I ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
the Judiciary and protested this legis- 
lation in the terms of that legal brief. 
It is not my purpose today to review that 
material. The legal aspects of this 
question have been thoroughly debated. 
Surely even those who vote for this civil- 
rights bill would give us in the South- 
land the right of trial by jury, but as 
far as I am concerned, a Federal court 
armed with the power that would be 
given if this legislation were passed 
would be able to put southern citizens 
in jail by contempt procedures in civil 
cases. And whatever we think about the 
fine points of law, basically the evil re- 
sults are retained in this bill. 

I want to review some of the com- 
ments that have been made about why 
this legislation should be passed. For 
several days I have read thoroughly 
every speech in the Record and I find 
this statement on the part of one of our 
colleagues who urges that this bill be 
passed, and said, “I urge that we con- 
sult God.” Now this would imply 
that those who are for this legislation 
act better in the pattern of the Almighty 
than those of us who oppose it. When 
I first went to college I was preparing 
for the ministry. I studied some the- 
ology and some Greek. To be perfectly 
frank, about the only Greek I remember 
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are some of the words in the Greek al- 
phabet from alpha to zeta, both inclu- 
sive. I do remember a little of my the- 
ology and I have tried to retain an in- 
terest in matters religious all my life. 
I say humbly that if you examine ob- 
jectively the personal lives of those who 
are in favor of this bill and then if you 
examine in the same spirit of objectiv- 
ity the lives of those who oppose this 
bill, I believe it could be safely said that 
those in opposition do not live less after 
the pattern of the Almighty than those 
who are proposing this legislation. 

I think the most alarming statement 
which has been repeated many times, 
however, in behalf of this legislation, is 
the idea that if we pass it, we can make 
friends and influence people, that we 
can prove to the whole world that we 
are a great democratic country fighting 
for the rights of all our people. Here 
are some of the quotations from recent 


talks of our colleagues that argue for 


this point of view: 

Here is an opportunity to prove to the 
world. 

Let us make it perfectly clear to Russia, to 
the world. 

The Voice of America will also be jammed, 

Impress the Communist world. 

Our country is trying to convince millions 
of people across the world. 

Communist propaganda will be directed at 
the United States if we do not pass this bill. 

Let us pass it as a signal to all the world. 

Let us prove that we have kinship with 
darker peoples of the world. 

This bill will increase the prestige of the 
United States in the world. 


Many times during this debate we have 
heard emphasized this idea that one 
reason we ought to have civil-rights leg- 
islation is because it would improve our 
relations with the remainder of the 
world. Speakers have stated that we 
are criticized in other areas of the world 
because of our discrimination against 
certain races. Now, I do not doubt but 
what some of our world travelers and 
some of our newspaper reporters have 
heard segments of foreign peoples criti- 
cize us because of supposedly race dis- 
crimination, but I doubt the validity of 
any claim that maintains this is a prob- 
lem as far as our relations with other 
nations of the world are concerned. 
For example, have we had a Gallup poll 
in Africa to determine whether or not 
that recently liberated continent feels 
that race relations in America are a 
paramount problem in maintaining good 
relationships with Africa? How in the 
world can we have a valid poll repre- 
senting the majority of the people of 
Africa when it is my understanding 
about 200 different dialects are spoken? 
Africa does not even have a solid line of 
communications. Or who among us has 
taken a Gallup poll in India to ascertain 
whether or not the people of that ancient 
and venerable civilization feel that the 
race problem in America is of chief con- 
cern to them. Certainly India with its 
caste problem understands some of the 
problems that America has; perhaps bet- 
ter than any other nation in the world. 
Or let us consider, please, the positions 
of the various peoples in the Orient. Do 
we have a valid Gallup poll in the Phil- 
ippines, or in South Korea, or in Japan, 
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or in Formosa, to indicate the fact that 
if we just had civil-rights legislation 
everything would be hunkydory þe- 
tween the United States on the one hand 
and these individual nations on the 
other? 

What I wish to emphasize, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that if we are being sold on this 
so-called civil-rights legislation because 
of the fact that it will influence people, 
my feeling is that we are being not only 
oversold, but we are being sold down the 
river. 

Just what does America have to do to 
influence people? Give me, if you please, 
the example of another great nation who 
has been chiefly instrumental in winning 
two world wars and has not demanded 
1 foot of territory as a result of vic- 
tory. Yet, America poured here precious 
blood and resources into the 2 recent 
world conflicts and came out of it with a 
debt approximating now $275 billion, 
with a loss of hundreds of thousands of 
the flower of her manhood and with vic- 
tory, yet with not any semblance of ma- 
terial gain. If we cannot make friends 
because of this action of our American 
people, what does it take to win friends 
and influence people? Since that time, 
Mr. Chairman, we have poured out over 
$60 billion of our material resources to 
the nations of the world to help them 
help themselves. We have sent our man- 
power into the areas of South Korea 
when we took upon our shoulders largely 
the responsibility of the Free World. In 
facing final victory, we were halted by 
the diplomacy of our allies from winning 
final victory and thus suffered an insult 
to our national honor—unknown before 
in all of our proud history. When we'do 
all this, and we have not sold ourselves 
to the Free World as a friendly people, 
what does it take to win friends and in- 
fluence people? 

Consider the recent events in Formosa. 
The American Embassy was despoiled 
and the precious Stars and Stripes was 
hurled to the ground. The official repre- 
sentatives of our people were beaten and 
humiliated, and we have stood patiently 
by because of our overwhelming desire 
to be friendly. When we do all this, and 
we have not been successful in giving the 
other nations of the world a good im- 
pression of us, just what does it take to 
win friends and influence people? 

No, Mr. Chairman, the other nations 
of the Free World are not too concerned 
about civil-rights legislation in America 
which is directed at the honor and in- 
tegrity of the Deep South. There is one 
possible exception—Communist Russia 
is tremendously interested. ‘They are 
gleeful, their leaders are rollicking with 
laughter because now through this dia- 
bolical legislation we are dividing our 
people, we are setting one section of the 
country against the other, because it 
should be emphasized again this is a 
sectional problem. The pressure groups 
who are pushing for this legislation 
constantly refer to the South as the 
battleground. So certainly Communist 
Russia is very gleefully viewing this ter- 
rible episode in Congress. 

What do the other free nations of the 
world want, Mr. Chairman? First of all, 
many of them want just enough food to 
feed their people. There are over 1 bil- 
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lion people in the world today that do 
not even get 3 square meals a day. 
Do you think a billion people are inter- 
ested in this civil-rights debate when 
they are hungry, emaciated, starved? 
I submit to you that for the majority 
of these poor, unfortunate people whose 
friendship we are told we must win if we 
win the cold war against Russia, have as 
hi chief concern just getting food to 
eat. 

Greece wants Cyprus; France wants 
peace in her empire; England wants 
Nasser put in his place; many nations 
want our money, but not our advice; 
Israel wants navigation rights in the 
Suez; the deported Arabs want a 
home. These needs are so urgent I 
doubt that in the minds of these people 
this debate takes precedence. 

The spirit of the day in nations 
throughout the world is nationalism. 
Those in our country and through the 
years have preached the only way for 
the salvation of the world is for America. 
to give up her form of government and to 
dilute it with some kind of a world gov- 
ernment organization would do well to 
note the overwhelming surge of national- 
ism. The nations who have just emerged 
from colonial powers want technological 
advances just as America has them. 
They want our machinery, they want our 
know-how, they want our standard of 
living. They are in a hurry, and I think 
they are more concerned about these 
things than they about the internal prob- 
lems of America. Some of these nations, 
I am sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, want 
our money without any responsibility. 
They resent even a suggestion on our 
part as to how they should spend our 
money. But above everything else, they 
want to run their business just as exact- 
ly as they want to run it—and I think 
I have every right to assume they would 
have no respect for the United States of 
America unless we ran our business just 
as Americans want to run it. 

I say then, Mr. Chairman, that to try 
to sell this iniquitous piece of legisla- 
tion on the basis of the fact that it will 
help us win friends and influence people 
is incorrect. 

This so-called civil-rights legislation is 
iniquitous because it establishes a prece- 
dent of going to the Federal courts with- 
out first exhausting local legal remedies; 
it makes of the Attorney General of the 
United States a possible Gestapo agent; 
it violates the proper conception of States 
rights; and in fact, will lead to the entire 
destruction of States rights; it is un- 
necessary because there are sufficient 
laws on the statute books to deal with 
civil-rights problems; and this bill is 
aimed at one section of the country, the 
great Southland which I represent and 
which I think has set a high standard for 
the remainder of the Nation to follow in 
its earnest endeavor to improve the op- 
portunities of our people of all races and 
creeds. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross, of Iowa: 
“On page 1, strike out all of the language 
beginning with line 3 through line 10, and 
on page 2 all of the language beginning with 
line 1 and continuing through line 13.” 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that every Member of the House 
has read this bill and knows what this 
amendment would do. I should like to 
have offered an amendment to strike 
out all of title I, but I am convinced 
that would have been subject to a point 
of order. 

Title I deals with the establishment of 
still another commission in Government 
and vested with extraordinary powers, 
I may say. I am prepared, if this 
amendment is adopted, to offer further 
amendments to strike out all of the sec- 
tions which deal with the establishment 
of the commission. My position with re- 
spect to more commissions and assistant 
attorneys general, assistant secretaries 
and assistants to assistants, is well 
established. I am opposed to the crea- 
tion of more boards, bureaus, commis- 
sions, assistant secretaries and assist- 
ants to assistants in this Government. 
We have them falling all over them- 
selves now at heavy cost to the taxpay- 
ers. The Department of Justice, to 
which we appropriate millions of dollars 
each year, has ample facilities and 
plenty of money to take care of this 
situation. 

I have said that extraordinary powers 
would be granted to this commission 
and I am sure that those of you who 
have read this bill know of these ex- 
traordinary powers. For instance, this 
commission reports to whom? It is a 
creature of Congress, but to whom does 
it report? To the President of the 
United States. Not to the Congress that 
creates the commission. I could go on 
and enumerate the extraordinary powers 
this commission would have. 

I do not intend to do so, because all 
of you have read the bill and you all 
know the powers contained therein. I 
have no intention of taking the time to 
belabor the amendment. I am opposed 
to the establishment of a new and ex- 
pensive commission. I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
at the desk in form identical with the 
amendment now under debate. As the 
gentleman pointed out, we normally 
would have to await the full reading of 
the section, but if this amendment pre- 
vails of course the net effect of it is to 
delete part I from the bill. 

Part I of the bill would establish a 
Civil Rights Commission in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. If that 
is the real purpose behind it, there is no 
need for this section at all because the 
President of the United States already 
has the power to establish a commission 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The truth of the matter is that 
former President Truman established a 
Commission on Civil Rights in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower established in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government a Com- 
mission on Education. 

Why, then, is this proposal before the 
Congress? ‘That is one of the bugs of 
the bill. The reason, and the-only legal 
reason, why they bring the matter to 
the Congress is in order to get subpena 
power. ‘The President can establish a 
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commission in the executive branch. of 
the Government but he cannot grant 
subpena power. So the most important 
and vital part of this part of the bill is 


the subpena power. 


The idea is to give this commission the 
power of cross-examination, the power 
to bring books and records before the 
commission, the power to hail people, in- 
cluding ministers of the Gospel, by the 
way, in the fashion the bill is drafted, 
across State lines, there to submit them- 
selves to cross-examination, and open 
up their books and personal papers; and 
perhaps, and no doubt, it would result 
in a contempt proceeding, so that a man 
hailed from one State to another, offend- 
ing the commission, could be tried away 
from home before a strange Federal 
judge and without a trial by jury. 

The Commission would be given au- 
thority to investigate allegations that 
people are being deprived of their right 
to vote on account of color, race, reli- 
gion, and national origin. I do not know 
about the testimony on the Senate side, 
for I have enough trouble trying to fol- 
low the hearings on the House side, but I 
think my chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], will concede that 
on the House side at least there was 
no testimony that people were being 
deprived of their right to vote on 
account of religion. ‘The proponents 
of the bill point out that the real 
reason for the bill is to protect the 
right to vote—to further secure and to 
protect the right to vote. If that is 
true, if that is the real reason for the 
bill, you already have laws on the books, 
both criminal and civil, protecting the 
right to vote. But, in addition to that, 
parts II, III, and IV deal with civil 
rights and deal directly with the right 
to vote, for example. So, hearing the 
testimony, the majority of the commit- 
tee already reported out legislation; so 
what possible work is there left for the 
commission to do? We already have 
parts II, III, and IV on the subject of 
the protection of the right to vote. Now 
the bill says the reason for the commis- 
sion is to investigate allegations that 
people are being deprived of their right 
to vote. Under the provisions of parts 
I, II, and IV that allegation is assumed 
to be true. The majority is satisfied 
with the legislation that is already pro- 
posed; so we would be creating a use- 
less commission, and the only reason for 
coming to the Congress is to grab the 
subpena power. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I have 
to take issue with my good friend and 
fellow member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary regarding the absence of any 
proof in the hearings on the House side 
to the effect that there was evidence of 
intimidation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I said that to my 
knowledge I did not know of any testi- 
mony in the record before the House 
dealing with proof or even indicating 
that people are being deprived of the 
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right to vote on account of religion. I 
would like the gentleman to address 
himself to that, and for my informa- 
tion—for my serious information—to 
indicate at this point in the record the 
passage in the House committee report 
on that subject. 

Mr. BOYLE. In answer to the gen- 
tleman, within the 5 minutes I have 
under the rules, I do not have the time 
to go through not only this volume of 
testimony that was elicited in the 85th 
Congress, but also to the testimony ad- 
duced in the 84th Congress. As a mem- 
ber of the civil-rights subcommittee in 
the 84th Congress, and I heard all kinds 
of testimony to that effect. I think, if 
the gentleman goes into the record, at 
least of the 84th Congress, you will find 
there ample and sufficient testimony to 
satisfy the inaccuracy of your observa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, now let us get back to 
the question of whether or not, as we 
stand here today, there is a need for this 
commission. 

In answer to the amendment, I might 
say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] that, although a Republican, he 
is not in sympathy with President Eisen- 
hower’s thinking regarding the necessity 
of the establishment of this commission. 
The record is replete with evidence that 
the Republican administration feels 
there is an absolute need for such a 
commission, and I say that I, too, feel 
there is need for such a commission. If 
the commission did nothing more than 
give the right of subpena, it would be 
ample reason and justification for its 
existence, because no commission set up 
by the President himself, without an act 
of Congress, would have that very valu- 
able and necessary device. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. In just a minute, I will 
yield, since I mentioned the gentleman’s 
name. Going back to the proposition, 
you need subpena power to compel peo- 
ple to come before the committee. You 
need subpena powers so that these peo- 
ple who are in fear of being intimidated 
might come and testify before the com- 
mittee. Notions of subpena power or no- 
tions of committees having the right to 
investigate, run down the whole gamut 
of the administration procedures. Every 
one of the commissions, without excep- 
tion, has at least broad subpena powers. 
This regulatory body that we are setting 
up has some geographical limitations, 
whereas most of the others do not. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say I 
was not in sympathy with the President, 
or something to that effect? 

Mr. BOYLE. No. I said out of sym- 
pathy with this recommendation of the 
President, setting up a commission. 

Mr. GROSS. But I am in sympathy. 

Mr. BOYLE. Oh, certainly; and I am 
too. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. Iam in 
sympathy with the taxpayers of this 
country. Will the gentleman tell me 
what this Commission will cost the tax- 
payers? 

Mr. BOYLE. I would be the last one 
to represent to the gentleman that I was 
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under the impression that it would not 
cost anything, because the realism of 
this bill is that it is going to cost some- 
thing. But how in the name of heaven 
can you use an argument of a mere sum 
of money for enforcement against dep- 
rivation of the rights of free people to 
their security, to their liberty, and to 
their right to vote? If you ask is this 
bill going to cost some money and if so 
we are not going to pass it, I say do not 
stand idly by because it is going to cost 
some money, inaction does not solve the 
problem. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
us a rough estimate of what these $350- 
a-week commissioners, plus all their 
retinue, plus the other 15 people they 
are going to name to some kind of an 
advisory committee, plus everything that 
goes with it, is going to cost? 

Mr. BOYLE. The gentleman asks a 
very fair question, and I would love to 
answer it. The testimony was that the 
Attorney General did not think it was 
going to cost a great deal because they 
had enough personnel that would be able 
to handle this phase of activity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BoYLE] has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. YATES, Mr. BoyYLE was granted 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Does not the gentleman 
believe that the purposes of this bill are 
of sufficient importance to warrant the 
expense which is involved? 

Mr. BOYLE. I would say that, within 
reasonable limitations, that is very true. 
I know the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] feels somewhat like I do, that 
probably in a conceptual situation there 
is almost enough law on the statute books 
to take care of all offenses in this very 
particular area, if everybody tried to 
exhaust the potentialities of existing 
law. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In his opening re- 
marks the gentleman said that a num- 
ber of people of a certain religious faith 
in the South were denied the right to 
vote because of their faith. Will the 
gentleman tell the House what faith he 
was referring to? 

Mr. BOYLE. There is evidence of 
denial because religion was not mutually 
exclusive and it applies to more than 1 
of the 4 or 5 major faiths, as I recall the 
testimony in the 84th Congress. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Who gave the tes- 
timony? 

Mr. BOYLE. I cannot recall. I do 
not have that record here, but I promise 
the gentleman when I get an opportunity 
I will research the committee testimony 
of the 84th Congress, and I will be happy 
to favor him with the page and testimony 
haec verba. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And the names 
of witnesses and the people involved. 

Mr. BOYLE. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would appre- 
ciate that information. I have been 
waiting to get it for several days. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. What is there to 
stop the Atttorney General from prose- 
cuting an individual now for efforts to 
violate the election laws? 

Mr. BOYLE. I do not think there is 
anything, but I do want to say that as 
far as my understanding of the present 
statutory law is concerned, it becomes 
real hard for neighbors to put teeth 
into those conspiratorial statutes by 
prison sentences and most often you do 
not get a chance to act until the elec- 
tion has been held. In that case you 
find yourself prosecuting an alleged fel- 
ony in July, August, or Christmas, that 
was committed in a previous November, 
or possibly in the primary months of 
the preceding election. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. What we are do- 
ing is passing a bill through this Con- 
gress which just tells the Attorney 
General he can do in the future what 
he can do now if he wants to apply the 
law which is already on the statute 
books. 

Mr. BOYLE. That is a good obser- 
vation, but I think this bill does 
something different. It substitutes rem- 
edies, although using almost the same 
words or about the same language. It 
provides a civil remedy and the purpose 
of a civil remedy I think will be to firm 
up the guaranties under the 15th 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor 
of thisamendment. Let me tell you some 
of the reasons why. 

The executive department has all au- 
thority necessary to set up any executive 
commission the Executive might desire. 
If we are going to set up another com- 
mission, I ask you why should we abdi- 
cate? Why should we set up a Presi- 
dential commission when the President 
has complete authority to do it for him- 
self? 

And if you are going to set up a com- 
mission why in this world do you not 
accept my challenge of yesterday? Why 
do you not defeat this bill and set up a 
Congressional investigating committee? 
You are the ones who are charged with 
making the laws of this country. You 
are the ones who are going to be respon- 
sible to the voters in this country. I ask 
you in simple justice, if you have got to 
have a commission, why not a Congres- 
sional commission? The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Boye] just got up 
here, and he is in favor of this legislation, 
but as a lawyer he tells you you have 
already got all the laws on the books 
that you need to enforce civil rights 
where you have any righteous complaint. 
But if you are going to have a commis- 
sion anyway, why do you not accept my 
challenge? Why do you not give us a 
commission right here in the Congress? 
Why do you not put it on television? 
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Why do you not let the people back home 
hear it and why do you not let them see? 
Are you afraid? Oh, how I would like 
to meet you over there, I would like to 
meet the NAACP, and all of the rest of 
those boys and put them under oath. 
The kind of commission you have here is 
Silly. Not a single witness will be under 
oath, did you know that? They can lie 
with impugnity. You are inviting lies, 
you are inviting perjury, you are inviting 
false swearing. It is a sad commentary 
upon the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BOYLE. Is it a fact I served with 
the gentleman in the 84th Congress in 
connection with this very bill? 

Mr. FORRESTER. The truth of the 
matter is that the gentleman and myself 


. are in harmony on most everything ex- 


cept this and I hope I can get him in 
harmony on this one. 

Mr. BOYLE. I want to say for the 
benefit of the record that the gentleman 
in the well of the House is a very fine 
lawyer. I should like to make the fur- 
ther observation at no time during all 
of the hearings did he come forward 
with a suggestion that maybe we ought 
to attach to the procedure as it refers 
to this committee the oath and the cross- 
examination features. 

Mr. FORRESTER. My friend is a 
mighty fine individual until you say “‘civil 
rights.” Then he gets beside himself. I 
tried my best to tell the gentleman, but 
you would not let me tell you. You 
sealed my lips over there. You would 
not let me bring in witnesses, you 
would not let me do anything. You did 
not consider this bill 2 hours and the 
gentleman knows it. 

Now I want to tell you why you are 
putting a commission in this bill. 

Mr. BOYLE. The gentleman did not 
answer my question in the first place, 
and, secondly, does he mean to tell the 
House now that we never considered this 
bill for more than 2 hours in the 84th 
Congress? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I certainly do 
mean to tell you that. I told you that 
last year, I told you on the floor, and I 
tell you again today, and the Recorp will 
prove it. 

Mr. BOYLE. I do not know, but I 
think the gentleman and I were in many 
sessions there a long, long time. Wheth- 
er he wants to put a different interpre- 
tation on it I do not know, but I know 
very well I was in attendance hour after 
hour and days and days. If the gentle- 
man will recall, on 3 or 4 occasions I was 
the individual who requested the Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Brownell. to come 
before the subcommittee and give us the 
advantage of his thinking. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I do not mean to 
tell you the hearings were only 2 hours. 
I do say the legislation was not con- 
sidered 2 hours. That reminds me. You 
know, I asked Mr. Brownell three times 
in the 84th Congress. He would not 
come over until you were ready to re- 
port H. R. 627. It is purely political. 
It was only when it appeared that the 
Celler bill would be reported that he 
showed any interest whatever. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALEY) Mr. FORRESTER was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
here is what I was about to say. This 
is a sad day in America. For the first 
time in the history of America you have 
started legislating on religion, and that 
should be enough to stop this Commis- 
sion in its tracks. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have been try- 
ing for several days to find out what 
people it is or what religious faiths have 
been discriminated against. That is 
what this bill is driving at. Now, did 
the gentleman hear any testimony to the 
effect that any person of any particular 
faith was being denied the right to vote 
because of his faith? Did the gentle- 
man hear any testimony to that effect? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Let me answer 
this categorically. It isa mythical issue, 
mythical witnesses. I heard all that 
evidence, and I tell you—you can get the 
record and see—that there is not one 
scintilla of testimony that anybody has 
been discriminated against on account 
of their religion. It is positively a fact 
that not one person testified there had 
been anywhere any discrimination in 
the right to vote because of religion. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, if that is 
true, then what is the object of this being 
in the bill? Is it an attempt to butter 
up some group of people in the country? 
If so, what group? 

Mr. FORRESTER. That is right; 
nothing but kowtowing to the minority 
groups, and the majority of the minority 
groups do not want it. Do you know 
who called my attention to this? One 
of the greatest lawyers in Georgia, who 
is a Hebrew friend of mine. He said to 
me, “Tic, for God’s sake don’t let the 
people of America start arguing and 
fighting over religion.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, that is the 
only statement that the gentleman has 
heard on that point, then? 

Mr. FORRESTER. That was not in 
committee. There was nothing in the 
hearings. His statement was made to 
me in my Office. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did not the com- 
mittee first take this out of the bill? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Of course they 
took it out, and they took it out after 
my Hebrew friend, Hon. Charles Bloch, 
got up there before the subcommittee 
and just laughed it out. He said, 
“How in the world are you going to 
square it with the first amendment?” 
Do you know who took it out? The 
seven gentlemen constituting that sub- 
committee, and the nearest one to the 
South was either Ohio or New Jersey. 
They took it out because they are good 
lawyers. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And then it was 
put back? 

Mr. FORRESTER. It was put back 
in an innocuous sort of way. This is 
lipservice. It is not going to hurt ex- 
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cept where you are bringing religion in, 
and I hate to see it come in. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will it not just 
make things worse if the situation is 
bad, and I do not agree that the situa- 
tion is. I do not believe the situa- 
tion exists that they are attempting to 
correct. 

Mr. FORRESTER. You are now fix- 
ing to start trouble. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why, of course. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Because if a man 
is looking for some sort of remedy, 
it is amazing how -he can discover 
certain things that he never thought of 
before. Yes, you are fixing to get into 
trouble now. This has been a land of 
religious freedom, but what you are fix- 
ing to do, you are fixing to do something 
now that you will wish to God you had 
not started. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. As a trial law- 
yer, I am sure the gentleman is an able 
trial lawyer, and we are all interested in 
getting a fair and impartial trial when 
we are handling a lawsuit, whether it be 
criminal or civil. Now, in your State or 
your district, what is the method of sum- 
moning a venire of jurors, whether it be 
in the Federal court or some other 
court? How do they do it? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Why, they draw 
them out of the jury box. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. How do they 
arrange the jury box? What determines 
the names that go into the jury box? 

Mr. FORRESTER. What did the gen- 
tlemen say? 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. What deter- 
mines what names go into the jury box? 
Do you have a system of jury commis- 
sioners or who are the people that deter- 
mine who the jury men and women are 
to be? 

Mr. FORRESTER. That is right, and 
I am glad my friend brought that up. 
You get your list. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. What is the 
answer to my question? 

Mr. FORRESTER. What is your 
question? You have not asked a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I certainly 
have asked a direct question. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Well, ask me 
again. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. All right. 
What determines who are the men and 
women whose names go into the jury 
box? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I told you. The 


‘jury commissioners. 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. 
tell me anything yet. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I told you the 
commission. ‘They are the ones who 
determine that. Let me tell you another 
thing. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Complete your 
answer and answer the first thing first. 
You have a registrar, is that right? 

Mr. FORRESTER. That is right. A 
jury commissioner. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. One or more? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I think there are 
five. Iam not sure. 


You did not 
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Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. You think 
there are five? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. How long 
have you been practicing law in your 
community? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Well, I was in the 
practice of law 30 years, and I won a 
whole lot more than I lost, and I will 
be glad to meet you in the courtroom any 
time you want to. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Back in my 
community I won them, too, because I 
only represented the innocent if they 
had enough money to hire me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FORRES- 
TER] has again expired. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think the gentleman from 
Georgia in the well understood the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
BYRNE]. j 

Mr. FORRESTER. He wanted me to 
answer it his way. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would like 
to give him the details. In Georgia we 
have 5 commissioners who are appointed 
by the superior court judge. Every 2 
years they revise the jury boxes, which 
are the grand jury boxes and the petit 
jury boxes. When the jurors are to be 
drawn, the judge of the superior court 
tells the clerk of the court who keeps 
the boxes sealed and locked in his office 
all the time, to bring them into open 
court, into the courtroom and there the 
clerk, the sheriff and the judge open 
those boxes, in open court and draw 
out the names. The sheriff reaches into 
the box and pulls a name out. He hands 
it to the judge. The judge reads it. The 
clerk records the name on the list right 
there, where everybody can see and hear 
what is being done. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Illinois tell us how they get them 
in Chicago when they are trying the 
Capone gang? 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Yes; the gen- © 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
raises a very good question. I come from 
an area—— 

Mr. FORRESTER. Please answer the 
question briefly, as it is on my time. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I shall be 
glad to make it as brief as I can. In 
Chicago they talk about “‘blue ribbon 
juries.” You ought to put that in quota- 
tion marks—“blue ribbon juries’—be- 
cause I do not think you can get a fair 
and impartial trial in that way. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] asks how we get them in the Ca- 
pone case, They send out to the post- 
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masters and say, “Send in half a dozen 
jurors,” or something to that effect. 
They ask for jurors to volunteer their 
services in these so-called “blue ribbon 
juries,” but. you cannot get a fair and 
impartial trial anywhere in the United 
States of America in that way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, that is Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
may I make this observation? I want 
to tell you something else about the 
voters’ list. That is made a month or 
2 months before election day. There is 
no excuse in the world for one waiting 
around to the eve of the election to ap- 
peal to the courts for his rights unless he 
is crooked. You see, this is just what 
this legislation is going to do. They are 
naturally going to wait until the eve of 
the election to come in and enjoin your 
elections and destroy your election proc- 
esses. I know that. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. For the information of 
the gentleman who was inquiring about 
how jurors are selected may I say that 
in my great State of Florida the jury 
commission, as we call it, is recom- 
mended by the board of county commis- 
sioners; and I might say they are all 
Republicans at this time, men appointed 
by the Governor of the State. I might 
say also that 25 years ago in Florida we 
had Negro jurors serving on juries and 
their names were in the box from which 
the names of jurors are drawn. Those 
are taken from the registration rolls of 
the county in which the people reside. 
And there is no discrimination because 
of race, color or creed. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. That was the point 
that I intended to make and that is 
what I think the gentleman from IMi- 
nois [Mr. Byrne] was trying to deter- 
mine. In the State of Georgia, too, Ne- 
groes are in the jury box at every term 
of court and serve both on the grand 
jury and the petit jury. 

Recently, just a few years ago, the 
FBI sent some snoopers down into one 
county of mine, Cobb County, alleging 
that Negroes were not in the jury box. 
there. After they sent the FBI down 
there suggesting that they better not try 
this Negro rapist who had been con- 
victed and sentenced to die, and whose 
sentence had been reversed on some 
technicality by the Supreme Court, and 
after snooping around and suggesting 
that he not be tried again, he was 
again tried and was convicted. They 
found out that the jury commissioners in’ 
this county were not guilty of any dis- 
crimination whatever and entirely 
cleared them on the only charge that 
was made against them. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes.. May I say to 
the gentleman that the Supreme Court 
reversed the case, saying you had dis- 
eriminated. Mr. Brownell sent his offi- 
cers down there in order to persecute 
you. Then he told the House Judiciary 
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Committee he had investigated and 
found out it was not so. 
Mr. LANHAM. Exactly. 


Mr. FORRESTER. So you had the- 


Supreme Court saying you did and the 
Justice Department. saying you did not. 
Mr. LANHAM. That is right. 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
favor of the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, last Sunday a week ago- 
in a very historic telecast the boss of the. 


Communist Party in Russia took to the 


American air and television waves to an=-" 


swer certain questions propounded to 
him by American journalists. This man, 
obviously a dedicated Communist, had a 
great deal to say, all Communist propa- 
ganda. One of the things he said was 
that our grandchildren would live under 
communism. He went on further to say 
in justification of this statement that 
communism represented the way of the 


future, that his system, the Russian sys- 


tem, was the new system, and that as 
other systems had vanished from the face 
of the earth our American system would, 
vanish and would give way to this alleged 
new system. 

I know that many answers are being 
made to Mr. Khrushchev. I know that to 
any American, who has the slightest 
knowledge of Americanism or the slight- 
est appreciation of the great. system un- 
der which we live, the Khrushchev state- 
ments on their face are palpable lies, be- 
cause if there is any modern system on 
the face of this globe whereby men de- 
termine the affairs of their fellowmen, 
it is the system under which we as free 
Americans live and breathe. 

What Mr. Khrushchev does not seem. 
to understand is that his system, his 
Communist system, is probably the most 


reactionary system that ever existed on- 


God’s earth; that within it is incorpo- 
rated all of the tyranny ever known to 
mankind; and that in contrast thereto 
our system, the American system, is the 
most revolutionary thing that ever oc- 
curred to mankind. Now why is this? 
Well, I think it is because of just a few 
fundamental considerations. When our 
forefathers, God bless them, had the 
courage to sit down and write our Con- 
stitution and to draft our Bill of Rights, 
they did something which was revolu- 
tionary then, which is revolutionary now, 
and which is much more vital to the fu- 
ture of mankind than all of the reaction- 
ary devices that communism could ever. 
conceive of. Why? Why is our system, 
why is our American system the most: 
dynamic force on the face of God’s earth? 
Because, in my judgment, and I think in 
the judgment of every student of history 
and of any student of philosophy, it frees 
the strength and power of men by giving 
them dignity and freedom. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

. Mr. BOGGS.’ Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

. Mr, BYRNE of Illinois.. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

. Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
very much, ; 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. --Mr: Chaira- 
man, I withdraw my objection. f 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. 
from Illinois withdraws his. objection.. 
Without objection, the gentleman from. 
Louisiana may proceed for 5 additional. 


. minutes. 


Mr. BOGGS. I appreciate the reason. 
for the gentleman objecting. This is by" 
way of digression, but I might say to` 
the gentleman from Illinois, I have the 
highest respect for every Member in this 
body. I know why the gentleman ob- 
jected to my request because back. here. 
a few weeks ago when we were debating 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the gentleman made some refer- 
ence which I am certain was inadvertent’ 
and was not intended to be personal to 
the - distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. FoGarty], about his 
profession, and I, at that time, objected 
to the gentleman proceeding further. I. 
can assure the gentleman I have nothing” 
but. the highest regard and respect for. 
him, and I appreciate the gentleman. 
withdrawing his objection, and I thank. 
him very much. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. At that time 
I was making my maiden talk as a fresh= 
man, and I appreciate your kind words, 
and I have the utmost respect for the. 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. Chairman, to pick up what I was 
saying, I think what we have done in- 
our country has been the most revolu- 
tionary thing in the world because we 
have given our people a climate of free- 
dom where they can grow. This climate 
of freedom has made our country the 
greatest Nation in history; has guided: 
our Nation from its early agrarian days 
to its present position of industrial 
power. 

: We have done this despite the fact 
that many of the things that we main- 
tain are for the moment not popular. 
All of you know that several of our 
original States would not join this Union 
until we had ratified the Bill of Rizhts. 

The Bill of Rights are very real. They 
exist, and they work every day. These 
rights exist not only for popular move-. 
ments or for things that appeal to most 
of us, but for the things that are diffi- 
cult and hard to take. For instance, all 
of you know, and all of you get mail 
every day saying, “Why do you not do 
something about the fifth amendment?” 
When a Communist comes before a com- 
mittee of the House or the Senate, or 
when some other person comes before 
a committee and will not even say who 
his father is, and pleads the fifth amend- 
ment, if we bow to a particular Gallup 
poll at the very moment under particu-. 
lar circumstances, believe me, we could 
resubmit the fifth amendment and the 
fifth amendment might be repealed. 
God forbid. 

There are so many other instances of 
these rights being part of our lives. 
Sometimes we.go home and we turn on. 
the radio, and it is November and some 
fellow is running against us ard, oh 
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brother, the things he can think of to say 
about us, and we do not like it a bit. 
Down deep inside so many of us say, 
“Why should that fellow be allowed to 
get up and say such things?” Or we 
might pick up a newspaper, and there we 
read an editorial with which we vio- 
lently disagree. Or we might know of a 
religious sect or a religious group whose 
concept of worshiping our Master differs 
entirely from our own, and may even 
be reprehensible to us, but because of 
the Bill of Rights, because of the guaran- 
teed liberties to Americans, that man 
continues to make that radio speech 
against me or against any of you, and the 
editorialist continues, and as long as he 
lives within the realm of the law of libel 
and slander, the American system func- 
tions. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman refers 
to those who plead the fifth amendment 
and contempt of the Congress of the 
United States. Is it not a fact that even 
those people whom the gentleman says 
the Gallup poll would deny that right 
possibly, even those people now have the 
right of trial by jury, under the law of 
the United States? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
That is why I think that any thinking 
Member of this body will hesitate a long 
time before he votes against the amend- 
ment providing trial by jury. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Certainly I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BOYLE. Is it not true that in the 
question just put to you it has been made 
a crime by statute, and that is why you 
are entitled to a trial by jury? 

Mr. BOGGS. Now the gentleman is a 
lawyer, and he is a good lawyer, and I 
have the greatest respect in the world 
for the gentleman. I would not even at- 
tempt to put my very little knowledge of 
constitutional law against the gentle- 
man’s, but I would say in reply to the 
gentleman, the question is in the nature 
of what happens to the individual. If I 
am hauled into a Federal court, andI am 
charged with contempt of that court, say 
it is a civil contempt, and therefore, un- 
der the Attorney General’s interpreta- 
tion, I am not entitled to a trial by jury, 
what ultimately happens to me? 

The judge might send me to jail time 
and time again. I do not know, and I 
wish the gentleman would answer for me, 
what rights do I lose thereby? 

' The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Boccs was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. BOGGS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois this question: 
If Iam sentenced to a year and a day for 
violation of a court order, let.us say the 
order of the Eastern District Court of the 
State of Louisiana, and I am sent to the 
Federal penitentiary in Atlanta for a 
year and a day, do I lose my civil rights? 
Am I able to vote when I return home? 
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Or am I in exactly the same category 
had I served a year and a day as a felon? 

Mr. BOYLE. I do not know just what 
the law of the gentleman’s home State 
of Louisiana provides in that case. 

Mr. BOGGS. Iam talking about Fed- 
eral law; I am not talking about State 
law. 

Mr. BOYLE. That was not in the hy- 
pothesis that the gentleman gave me, and 
I do not know. 

Mr. BOGGS. Oh, no; the hypothesis 
I gave was the violation of an injunction 
under the provisions of this bill, and I 
was sentenced to over a year in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary for the contempt with- 
out trial by jury. 

Mr. BOYLE. In that hypothesis 
where there is not a felony and you are 
put in jail for contempt of an injunction 
writ I would say “No.” 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman does not 
know? 

Mr. BOYLE. Isay categorically “No.” 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I would be very happy 
to yield for enlightenment. 

Mr. BOYLE. There is no loss of citi- 
zenship or the right to vote under an ad- 
judication when one is found in con- 
tempt of court. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would just like 
to point out another facet of the gentle- 
man’s speech in which he was talking 
about Mr. Khrushchev and the Soviet 
Union. I would just like to point out 
that according to my understanding 
there is no such thing as trial by jury 
in the Soviet Union, it is virtually un- 
known, as far as I know. 

Mr. BOGGS. I do not know, but I 
think there is no such thing as trial by 
jury in Russia or any other Communist 
country. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Certainly I yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr.CELLER. Ihave checked on some 
of the commitment statutes in various 
States. In the gentleman’s own State 
we find this to be the law: 

Every court has inherent powers to enforce 
the orders which it has power to render, and 
to punish as being a contempt every inter- 
ference with or disobedience of its processes 
or orders as well as every act. 


Mr. BOGGS. My time is limited; I 
cannot yield further. 

Mr. CELLER. Let me finish now. 
Then it goes on to another title: 

“District courts civil and criminal 
cases in contempt.” 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
but this power is very limited in the 
courts. My recollection is that the 
maximum sentence is 10 days, applied in 
very limited situations. 

Mr. CELLER. There is no jury trial 
in the gentleman’s State, I want to say. 

Mr. BOGGS. Let me proceed, please. 

Mr. CELLER. I only want to empha- 
size the fact that in the gentleman’s 
State there is no jury trial. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman. 
He is talking about 2 or 3 different things. 
Actually, as I understand the gentle- 
man’s proposal here—and, mind you, I 
am not the constitutional lawyer the gen- 
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tleman is and other members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee are—but actually 
what you are trying to do is extend the 
equity concept in the power of the courts 
to this concept of mass contempt. From 
the point of view of what happens to the 
individual, maybe he does not lose his 
citizenship, I do not know; I have not 
been reassured on that point. But I 
know that his status ultimately is not 
any different from that of the man who 
went to jail tried by a jury; he is still 
a prisoner of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I am sorry, not at the 
moment. I will be pleased to yield to my 
distinguished colleague in just a mo- 
ment. 

And in any event while we lawyers 
may understand this roundabout concept 
of equity, believe you me it is pretty dif- 
ficult for the average layman to under- 
stand; and the more you read Attorney 
General Brownell’s pronouncements in 
this particular matter, the more con- 
vinced you are that he is operating under 
one of the most discarded philosophical 
notions that ever hit the mind of man, 
namely, that the end justifies the means, 
That is what is really involved. 

What is really involved is that regard- 
less of what violence is done to the fun- 
damental concept of justice and freedom 
which, as I said a moment ago, has been 
the most revolutionary concept that ever 
hit this world, that regardless of what 
is done to those basic American con- 
cepts, that some law that he, Mr. Brow- 
nell, can enforce from Washington must 
be put on the books. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, on the question of 
whether these are criminal] proceedings 
or whether they are civil proceedings, 
I would like to summon on the question 
to sustain the position that they are 
criminal proceedings a fairly respectable 
witness. This is from the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Holmes in the case of Samuel B. 
Gompers v. The United States (158 U. S. 
604) in which Mr. Justice Holmes said: 

These contempts are infractions of the 
law, visited with punishment as such. If 
such acts are not criminal, we are in error 
as to the most fundamental characteristic 
of crimes as that word has been understood 
in English speech. 


The gentleman from New York has 
said that from time immemorial this sort 
of procedure has been substituted for 
trial by jury in contempt cases. Not ac- 
cording to Mr. Justice Holmes have they 
been recognized as crimes from time im- 
memorial because he said: 

So truly are they crimes that it seems to 
be proof that in early law they were pun- 
ished only by the usual criminal procedure 
and that, at least in England, it seems they 
still may preferably be tried in that manner. 


I say to the gentleman from New York 
that the first time in a United States 
court an injunction was used as a wea- 
pon in a political and economic dispute 
arose in the Deb’s case (158 U. S. 564) in 
1894 during a period of nationwide hys- 
teria over the strike against the Pullman 
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Co. in Chicago. That is the first 
time the doctrine ever received approval 
in Federal courts. 

I would like to say that I hold here 
the Democratic Party platforms begin- 
ning in 1896 and continuing each 4 years 
thereafter until 1912 demanding trial 
by jury in all cases of contempt outside 
of the presence of the court. It was in 
that atmosphere, Mr. Chairman, that in 
1908 William H. Taft—not President 
Taft, not Chief Justice Taft but William 
H. Taft—candidate for office and under 
heavy assault for his position made the 
statement that has been quoted here in 
debate which culminated in the ridicu- 
lous statement that “To give a man trial 
by jury would lead to anarchy.” 

' Again in 1912 the Democratic Party 
took the same position, and I have the 
platform here. 

In that year the results were different 
and the Democrats put in the Clayton 
Act and put on the statute books a pro- 
vision that there shall be a trial by jury 
in these cases. That matter came before 
Chief Justice Taft for decision. This 
case was argued brilliantly by Donald 
Richberg, and I earnestly urge the con- 
sideration of the brief in that case. 
There, however, those who sought gov- 
ernment by injunction, those who sought 
to use the injunction as. a weapon in a 
political and economic dispute, found 
that Chief Justice Taft was not Candi- 
date Taft because of an opinion to which 
he subscribed. Chief Justice Taft sub- 
scribed to tke principle of constitutional- 
ity of such legislation in cases of con- 
tempt arising out of the presence of the 
court. 

Now, the gentleman from New York 
has said that he has moved from his 
position of 25 years ago. He has, indeed. 
He has progressed all the way to the 
point that he now stands on the position 
of Taft Republicanism of 1908 and 1912. 

Now, I have another witness. How do 
these injunctions work in operation, just 
as proposed in this bill? I have another 
witness I would like to call. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. As a matter of history, 
and not politics, what was the position 
of President Wilson? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the Clayton Act. 
President Wilson ran on the Democratic 
platform in 1912 and on the Democratic 
platform of 1916. In 1916 the Demo- 
cratic Party reviewed what it has accom- 
plished in those 4 years, and said, “We 
have given to the workingman the right 
of trial by jury in cases of contempt 
committed out of the presence of the 
court.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HARRISON of Virginia. Now, I 
said I had another witness, and this is 
a witness as to how this injunction works. 
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The name of the witness is a great im- 
mortal, Louis Brandeis, who, in the 
course of his dissenting opinion in the 
case of Truax v. Corrigan (257 U. S. 
316, 366) tells how it works. He tells 
how long it had been customary to im- 
prison people in economic and political 
disputes by injunction. He said further: 


In America the injunction did not secure - 


recognition as a possible remedy until 1888. 
When a few years later its use became ex- 
tensive and conspicuous, the controversy over 
the remedy overshadowed in bitterness 
the question of the relative substantive 
rights of the parties. In the storms of pro- 
test against this use many thoughtful law- 
yers joined. 


And, may I mention some of them: 
Alton B. Parker, John W. Davis, Donald 
Richberg. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. With reference to those 
things that the distinguished gentleman 
has uttered, I wish to state that some of 
those opinions were expressed before 
1914, when this Congress passed the 
statutory definition of criminal con- 
tempt. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Oh, no; 
most were not. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, did not 
Mr. Taft become a member of the Su- 
preme Court after 1914? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Taft 
was appointed by President Harding in 
1921. 

But to continue the quote from Justice 
Brandeis: 

The acts enjoined were frequently, per- 
haps usually, acts which were already crimes. 
But in equity issues of fact as of law were 
tried by a single judge, sitting without a 
jury. Charges of violating an injunction 
were often heard on affidavits merely, with- 
out the opportunity of confronting or cross- 
examining witnesses. Men found guilty were 
committed in the judge’s discretion, with- 
out either a statutory limit upon the length 
of the imprisonment, or the opportunity of 
effective review on appeal, or the right to 
release on hail pending possible revisatory 
proceedings. The effect of the proceedings 
upon the individual was substantially the 
same as if he had been successfully prose- 
cuted for a crime; but he was denied in the 
course of the equity proceeding, those rights 
which by the Constitution are commonly 
secured to persons charged with a crime. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
uing this quotation: 

That through such proceedings a single 
judge often usurped the functions not only 
of the jury but of the police department; 
that in describing the conditions under 
which strikes were permissible, and how they 
might be carried out, he usurped also the 
powers of the legislature; and that inci- 
dentally he abridged the constitutional 
rights of individuals to free speech, to a free 
press, and to peaceful assembly. 


Contin- 
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You can take your position with the 
Republican Party of 1908 or 1912, if you 
want. to; but, for me, I will stand with 
Holmes, Woodrow Wilson, Brandeis, and 
John W. Davis. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I heard the 
gentleman lament concerning the trial 
without a jury; the gentleman is against 
a trial without a jury? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Even if the 
gentleman got a trial by jury, would he 
still be against the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Cer- 
tainly; does the gentleman want to know 
why? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Ihave not asked 
the gentleman why. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Iam go- 
ing to answer the gentleman’s question. 
Because there is no presumption of inno- 
cence; there is no right to bail; there is 
no right to be confronted by one’s ac- 
cusers; there is no right to cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses. Under these pro- 
ceedings a man could be imprisoned on 
affidavit. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

` Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. — 

Mr. SANTANGELO. This bill is to 
provide for and protect people who are 
denied the right to vote; that is the 
purpose of the bill. Is your State of 
Virginia a poll-tax State? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. This bill 
is to make votes for the Republican 
Party; and the gentleman is simple 
enough to vote for it. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to get back to 
the amendment that is pending before 
the Committee at this time. If I recall 
correctly, I offered this amendment in 
the full Committee on the Judiciary 
when the bill was there being considered. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield. 

Mr. BOYLE. We had trouble hearing 
the gentleman’s opening remarks. 
Would the gentleman be good enough to 
repeat them? 

Mr. DOWDY. I just stated that it 
was my memory that it was I who offered 
this amendment in the full Committee 
on the Judiciary when the bill was up 
for consideration there. 

Mr. BOYLE. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]? 

Mr. DOWDY. I think there is only 
one amendment before the Committee at 
this time. 

Mr. BOYLE. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] said that he was 
joining in and had an identical amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWDY. I donot think that has 
anything to do with what I did in the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

This bill proposes another unneces= 
sary Federal commission on top of the 
many that we have here. This com- 
mission would have powers far greater 
than the numerous other commissions 
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in the Federal Government. For ex- 
ample, it would be given an unprece- 
dented power of subpena, never hereto- 
fore given to any Federal bureau. Un- 
der this power it could and would reach 
out and command your people and mine 
to travel as much as several thousand 
miles to appear before it. The commis- 
sion could and would also use its power 
not only to hail private citizens before 
it, but force them to bring and open 
their private books and papers for pub- 
lic inspection on a mere suspicion. It 
would not only interfere with the liber- 
ties of all the people but it would have 
almost unlimited power to regiment our 
people. 

There is this ambiguity or contradic- 
tion in the bill itself. The first part sets 
up a commission to investigate what 
should be enacted to protect civil rights, 
and then in later sections proceeds to 
enact legislation along the very line the 
commission is to look into. 

This one bill first states a need for 
study, evaluation, and recommendations 
as to needed legislation, while contem- 
poraneously it goes about as far as is 
conceivably possible in enacting legisla- 
tion about which it first acknowledges 
that a study is needed. 

The subpena power of the Commis- 
sion is much too broad and gives rise to 
the possibility of requiring any citizen 
to appear at hearings hundreds and 
even thousands of miles from his resi- 
dence in answer to any charges whatso- 
ever, no matter how absurd and 
ridiculous they might be. Such arbi- 
trary power reminds us of another of 
the grievances that I mentioned on Fri- 
day when I spoke about the indictments 
against the English King in our Declara- 
tion of Independence. I named several 
of them then and I shall name more 
now. 

One of those grievances that led to 
these words being incorporated in one 

' place in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as one of the indictments of the 
English King: 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 


Another indictment in the Declara- 
tion of Independence is this: 


For transporting us beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offenses. 


This so-called civil-rights bill does 
just that. If this bill is enacted, the day 
could well come when outraged Ameri- 
cans would rise and curse every Member 
of Congress who voted to so oppress them 
as in this bill here. 

Since such a commission is wholly un- 
necessary, any funds spent by it would 
be a shameful waste of public moneys. 
I do not see why we should do it. 

Here we find a great pressure to 
authorize another commission when we 
are trying or at least we should be try- 
ing to cut down on Government spend- 
ing. If this Commission is created it 
will cost additional millions upon mil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ hard-earned 
dollars. No one will deny that. I must 
oppose it for these and many other 
reasons. 

I might say in connection with this 
that I think anyone would agree that 
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former Senator Herbert Lehman of New 
York was an ardent champion of so- 
called civil-rights legislation, yet he had 
this to say about a proposal similar to 
this in a statement he made before the 
Judiciary Committee in 1956: 

There are three bills pending before you 
reflecting the same proposal to create a 
Federal Commission to study, conduct in- 
vestigations, and report on the status of 
civil rights in our Nation today. I, myself, 
do not give this proposal a top priority. 
Civil rights have been extensively studied in 
previous years by many Congressional com- 
mittees, including this one— 


The one he was speaking to then— 
by many private groups, and by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights in 1947. 
All of this study material is available. 


That material is still available today. 

Furthermore, aside from the fact that 
such a commission would be a wasteful 
duplication, there is absolutely no neces- 
sity for Congress to provide for the 
creation of such a body since the Presi- 
dent already has the power to create such 
a commission if he so desires. 

I want to quote again from Senator 
Lehman to conclude my remarks. He 
said this: 

I must point out that if the administration 
is sincerely interested in creating a com- 
mission, and it has established much less 
important study commissions by executive 
order, the President could easily proceed to 
appoint a commission tomorrow. 


Mr, Chairman, I feel that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] should certainly be 
adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman not 
think we have already had too much 
ruling by delegation of authority to 
boards, bureaus, and commissions in the 
Government? 

Mr. DOWDY. Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
bold layman who comes down to this 
well in the face of all the controversy 
between such brilliant lawyers. No won- 
der the laymen of this Nation are con- 
fused. It was interesting to hear the 
gentleman say the other day that if it 
were not for these controversies concern- 
ing the law, there would not be so much 
business in the law as there seems to be 
today. Mr. Chairman, that is not what 
I am about to say, and you can rest as- 
sured that I will not offend the feelings 
of any man no matter what his national- 
ity or race may be. 

Mr. Chairman, the pages of history are 
full of the records of the rise and the in- 
evitable fall of dictatorships. While the 
fundamental basis of our form of govern- 
ment is abhorrent to the principles they 
advocate, there are times when pressure 
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arises which tends to induce a small part 
of our- population to embrace them un- 
wittingly. If there is a place such as 
Hell, and I have been taught to believe 
it, Ican just picture Hitler, I can just pic- 
ture Hitler looking to this distinguished 
body and saying, “You criticized my Ges- 
tapo and today you are following suit. 
You thought of setting up a division in 
the Department of Justice with the power 
to do the very things that we hated in 
the Gestapo.” 

It makes me shudder today for the 
future of our country to think that good 
Americans, learned in the law, can rise 
and say that their fellow citizens can 
have no right to a jury trial for an al- 
leged offense—an alleged offense—and it 
puts us right in the path of dictatorship. 
Since the days of the Magna Carta free- 
men have cherished that privilege and 
have rightly regarded it as their main 
bulwark against oppression. To seek to 
deprive us of that protection in a matter 
as important as this is to attempt to 
reverse the course of history and puts 
us back when men were subject to the 
whims of whatever petty tyrant had 
control of the government at the mo- 
ment. Ladies and gentlemen of this 
House, when you go home after the 
House has passed this bill without pro- 
viding trial by jury, and you are asked 
by the average layman to whom was 
this fundamental and constitutional 
privilege denied, all of you with legal 
training or otherwise will have difficulty 
in explaining to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of the Nation who 
are laymen why you have deprived him 
of what he believes and has been taught 
to believe is his greatest protection 
under the law. As a layman, and pri- 
marily associated with laymen, in all 
probability I hear more expressions from 
the people with respect to the courts, 
the judiciary, and the legal profession 
than you who are in the profession and 
do business in the courts. 

I regret that I must be perfectly frank 
and say that the rank and file of people 
are losing confidence in the courts and, 
to some extent, losing confidence in the 
legal profession. I regret to say this, but 
I hear it. The legal profession is not 
protecting its profession as it should, 
and the courts are nót conducting them- 
Selves as they should. And with this 
monstrosity thrown into the courts and 
the Department of Justice, how in the 
name of God do you expect them to rise 
in stature and gain any additional con- 
fidence among the people? 

This is not due to any prejudice on the 
part of the people, because they know, 
and I know, and all laymen know that 
once the respect of the courts and the 
legal profession is destroyed, democracy 
will be eliminated in this great Nation 
and around the world. Look at the fancy 
decisions of our Supreme Court, if you 
will, please. Not based on law, but on. 
fiction and sociological writing. In 
God’s name, how can they expect to be 
held as learned men in the law and re- 
spected by laymen of this Nation? 

I hold no brief for those who abuse 
any minority group, be it black, white, 
or yellow, and I firmly believe in the 
right of all citizens to exercise their 
full privilege as citizens. Certainly his- 
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tory has demonstrated time and again 
that we cannot successfully legislate 
upon the matter of social custom and 
the attitudes of our people. 

A prime example, and one within our 
memories, was the ill-fated Volstead 
Act. That ill-advised, ill-fated legisla- 
tion, though well-intentioned, undoubt- 
edly produced more disrespect for law 
than any other single piece of legis- 
lation ever enacted by the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BONNER 
was granted 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. BONNER. ‘The results this legis- 
lation proposes to accomplish by coercion 
have been steadily and healthily ap- 
proaching fulfillment at an ever increas- 
ing rate during these past 90 years. The 
development of our American culture will 
continue and be strengthened on a 
sounder basis if left to the good will of 
men and women. Immorality will not 
continue when exposed to light. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, while we have 
criticized Russia, this legislation is lead- 
ing in its footsteps, and those in the 
Kremlin are enjoying the episode that is 
taking place here in this House today. 

Again I say, history speaks with a 
louder voice against such legislation than 
anything we here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives can say today. I hope, if it 
is the determination of the House to pass 
this bill, that those who are so enthusi- 
astically for it will stop and ponder 
whether they shall be the judge to an 
extent of depriving citizens of trial by 
jury. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
fitting to quote from a recent report filed 
in the Senate by the scholarly and dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina, 
my esteemed friend, the Honorable Sam 
Ervin, Jr., who was a member of the 
Superior Court of the State of North 
Carolina, and a distinguished member 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 
North Carolina, and unquestionably one 
of the best brains in the country today 
and, without doubt, a gentleman of the 
highest integrity, and a scholar who has 
no peer. 

I quote him. He said: 

This bill would vest in a single fallible 
human being, namely, the temporary occu- 
pant of the office of Attorney General, re- 
gardless of his character or qualifications, 
autocratic and despotic powers which had no 
counterpart in American history and which 
are repugnant to the basic concepts underly- 
ing and supporting the American Constitu- 
tion and legal systems. 


Crocodile tears and all that is at- 
tempted under this legislation will never 
do the United States any good, will never 
do my colored friends at home any good, 
who are privileged to come in and vote 
whenever they please, and will never do 
democracy around the world one iota 
of good. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say first that it is hard to believe the 
Congress of the United States is actu- 
ally considering legislation which forces 
those of us who still respect our Consti- 
tution, regardless of the Supreme Court, 
to stand here in defense of the Bill of 
Rights and the Magna Carta. 

I understand full well that we are 
living in the atomic age, the age of nu- 
clear power, of intercontinental missiles, 
4-day workweeks, pushbutton kitchens, 
air-conditioned automobiles, and finally, 
the age of modern Republicans. 

The administration, guided by modern 
Republican Brownell, is now ready to 
repudiate the principal bulwark of West- 
ern World liberties for 1,000 years—the 
right to trial by a jury of one’s peers. 
The absurd arguments which Mr. 
Brownell presented in his plea for the 
unique powers which this bill provides 
should raise the question in every mind 
as to what is the real motivation behind 
such a measure. 

For many years we have gone through 
the annual hassle over this catch-all 
legislation but never, in the ominous 
course of this political football, have I 
ever been more seriously concerned. 
For today, my friends, we are asked to 
turn all of our courts over to the Execu- 
tive, in effect, and while the present 
Supreme Court evidently sets little store 
by precedent, or the law, if you approve 
this bill you will surely hand them a 
precedent which will haunt every Con- 
gressional district from border to border 
and coast to coast. 

For that reason I do not think we in 
the South are fighting alone this year. 
There are too many million Americans 
who believe in our Constitution and in 
the principles of justice from which it 
came. There are too many millions who, 
like the Barons of Runnymede, have 
defended the very thing which this bill 
would now take from us. 

I want to quote a few sources, doubt- 
less familiar to many of you, on the sub- 
ject of trial by jury. 

Blackstone, perhaps the greatest legal 
scholar of all time, said: 

Trial by jury is a trial that hath been 
used time out of mind in this Nation and 
seems to have been coeval with the first civil 
government thereof. In Magna Carta it is 
more than once insisted as the principal 
bulwark of our liberties. 


The late Chief Justice of the Penn- 
sylvania State Supreme Court, Robert 
von Moschzisker, in his book, Trial by 
Jury, emphasized the need for reform in 
some of our State laws relating to jury 
trials, but, quoting from Justice Thomp- 
son, in Warren against Commonwealth, 
he states: 

The framers of the Constitution undoubt- 
edly knew and intended that legislation 
must provide the form under which the right 
to trial by jury was to be enjoyed, and they 
meant no more than that it should be en- 
joyed under regulations which should not 
take away the right. 


Prof. Robert L. Henry, an Oxford 
scholar and authority on Anglo-Saxon 
contracts, had this to say in his legal 
essay, The Story of the Criminal Jury: 

The fact that the popular courts in the 
form of the criminal jury have persisted for 
some 800 years in Anglo-Saxon countries; the 
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fact that they have functioned in the form of 
the quaestio in Republican Rome for per- 
haps 600 years; the fact that as soon as the 
peoples of Europe became free and assumed 
control of their governments that reestab- 
lished the popular court in the form of the 
jury for criminal trials, and that this insti- 
tution has already survived for nearly one 
thousand and fifty years, would seem to in- 
dicate a deep-seated and universal desire on 
the part of the people to participate in the 
administration of the criminal law. We 
must retain such popular participation in 
some form. 


George Washington had something to 
Say on jury trials. In a letter to General 
Lafayette, dated April 28, 1788, Wash- 
ington described attitudes prevailing at 
the Federal convention. He reported 
that no one objected to the Bill of Rights 
or trial by jury, and explaining to La- 
fayette, why the latter was not spelled 
out in detail, Washington wrote: 

It was only the difficulty of establishing 
a mode which should not interfere with the 
fixed modes of any of the States that in- 
duced the convention to leave it, as a matter 
of future adjustment. i 


Thus you see that our constitutional 
fathers were concerned about States 
rights and for that very reason, un- 
doubtedly, stated many of the principles 
in the Constitution only in general terms. 

Today we have an administration de- 
termined to override State laws, nullify 
State judicial systems, run State voting 
machinery; in short, to establish a new 
bureaucracy so strong that there is no 
way of even predicting where its powers 
might end. 

We are asked to authorize a Civil 
Rights Commission and to approve anew 
Civil Rights Division in the Justice De- 
partment. In regard to the Commission, 
I seriously question the purpose of any 
such body which is allowed to use volun- 
teer personnel at random. In this in- 
stance, it is not difficult to picture the 
army of meddlers, and the organizations 
which would send them, to go about the 
land prying into the privacy of all our 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, no one seems to know 
just how many aspects of our living this 
bill would really encompass. Nowhere 
have I ever seen civil rights actually 
spelled out in black and white. 

I question the motivation behind this 
entire bill. I am not calling it an anti- 
South measure only but rather anti- 
American, The grievances, more imagi- 
nary than real, which such legislation 
in itself would incite and inflame would 
stretch from ocean to ocean, and those 
of you from outside the South had best 
keep this in mind, 

Finally, let me say that I am amazed 
that such a brazen attempt to knock 
down State laws and to expand executive 
powers has come from an administra- 
tion whose leader said, at the governors 
conference in Seattle, only 4 years ago: 

I am here because of my indestructible 
conviction that unless we preserve in this 
country the place of State government with 
the power of authority, the responsibilities 
and the revenues tq discharge those respon- 
sibilities, then we are not going to have 
America as we have known it. We will have 
some other form of government. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that en- 
actment of this bill would indeed he a 
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giant step toward that “some other form 
of government” to which President 
Eisenhower referred 4 years ago. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this debate has 
stirred up lots of legal terminology 
and interpretation. I happen to be 
a lawyer. Some of the discussion 
by the proponents of this measure re- 
mind me of the old story to the effect 
that you could tell a doctor’s ability by 
how simple he could describe medicine. 
The more simple his words the bigger or 
better doctor he is. The better a lawyer 
was the more understandable he was 
with this exception: A good lawyer, when 
his case was no good, would often use all 
kinds of technical language which had a 
way of leading the layman far afield 
from the real issue. I am afraid the 
lawyer proponents of this measure are in 
the latter category. 

Mr. Chairman, it does not make any 
difference actually whether this action 
of depriving citizens of the right to trial 
by jury is done through this means, that 
means, or the other means. It does not 
really matter if the bill destroys consti- 
tutional or merely statutory rights to 
trial by jury for I say without any fear 
of contradiction that as of today, for 
the violation of certain laws, the vio- 
lators are entitled to a trial by jury. If 
this bill becomes law the persons who 
violate those same laws will not be en- 
titled to trial by jury. That being true 
there is no basis for any Member to mis- 
understand what you would do if you 
vote for this measure. 

How that is brought about is easy to 
understand by those who are trained in 
the legal profession. I say again that it 
is as simple as this: Today you have a 
right to trial by jury in some cases. If 
this bill becomes law you will not have 
that right in those cases. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said here 
that this bill is directed at the South, but 
I say further it is directed toward the 
North, in an effort to get votes in the 
North. I would like for some of my 
northern friends to listen to this. It is 
true that in many Southern States a rela- 
tively few Negroes vote, and I would like 
to explain to you why that is true. In 
view of this very kind of legislation 
passed after the Civil War, the white 
people, for the preservation of life and 
of property, yes, and in the interest of 
orderly government itself, were forced 
into a white primary which was legal 
until a few years ago. Every election 
was determined in that white primary 
election. We have never had enough 
contest in November elections to count, 
you might say, until a few years ago. 
When Republicans were in power, we had 
to dress up some renegade Democrat like 
a Republican in order to fill the post- 
masterships. I say to you that for gen- 
erations the elections were determined 
in the white primary. There was no 
contest in November, therefore, no in- 
centive for any nonwhite to be interest- 
ed in voting. That is one of the reasons. 
It is true that in the last few years since 
the white primary was discarded by the 
Supreme Court there has been a little 
more interest on the part of the Negro 
citizens to register and vote in a big part 
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of the South, but not a great deal be- 
cause of the background of disinterest. 

Let me tell you something else that 
may be an important factor. In the 
South we were smart enough to profit by 
what was going on in other sections. We 
saw each major party and its platform 
set out to get the votes of these minori- 
ties in New York, Detroit, and Chicago. 
The platforms were a bid for that vote 
from the colored citizens in those areas 
and each 4 years the bids of those run- 
ning for office became higher and higher. 
We saw in the South that it was not to 
anybody’s advantage to go out and solicit 
the registration of huge groups of voters 
who were disinterested, then bid among 
ourselves and pay the costs of trying to 
get their votes on election day. 

Virtually nobody locally has promoted 
registration and voting of these groups. 
I would say that in recent years more 
and more Negro citizens are becoming 
interested. More and more of them are 
registering. More and more of them 
are voting. 

Now, in certain sections, since the Su- 
preme Court decision in the school in- 
tegration cases, there are many good 
Negro citizens who normally would be 
interested. In my area—and I have a 
town where more than 50 percent of 
the population is Negro, and I believe I 
can call every one of them my friend— 
I say to you that under present condi- 
tions the good colored citizens that I 
know of in that area have lost interest 
in voting for. the time being because to 
do so they are afraid it would identify 
them with the NAACP and identify them 
with these agitating elements in this 
country, and they want no part of it. 
They do not wish to have any part in 
destroying the fine relationships which 
have existed. 

I was district. attorney 9 years in my 
section of the country, and I say to my 
friends in New. York and Chicago—and 
I spent much time in both places— 
that the Negro citizens in my section of 
Mississippi enjoy more privileges and 
enjoy more rights than the colored cit- 
izens in any city that you can name, and 
that includes Washington, D. C. 

No; this bill was not written because 
you have any real interest in us down 
there. It was written as a further bid 
for the Negro vote in the large cities 
of the North. Should it pass each major 
political party will be claiming credit 
for its passage. Is it not kind of odd 
that the two chief proponents of this 
measure are from the State of New 
York. They say they are looking after 
our affairs in Mississippi and in the 
South. It may be that they have been 
in my State; it may be that they have 
been in the South but I doubt it. Of 
course this is smart politics for many of 
you. You can go back home to such 
Northern cities and point with great 
gusto to what you did to straighten out 
things in the South, thousands of miles 
from you. What you will be doing really 
is covering up in an effort to avoid fac- 
ing up to what goes on in your own dis- 
trict. Is it not odd that on the eve of 
every national election for the last three 
elections the Attorney General, not hav- 
ing the powers that he would have under 
this bill, has issued an announcement 
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that the FBI was being sent into some 
Southern States just before the election 
and, my friends, the original draft went 
to the press in the northern cities and 
carbon copies went to the FBI as to the 
alleged violations. At that time the 
Attorney General did not have the power 
that would be given under this bill, 
but they did use the power of sending 
out the FBI in an appeal to the bloc 
votes of these northern cities in these 
national elections. Just how far do you 
think they will go if this bill should 
become law? May I say to you that as 
bad as this bill is, and however you 
may argue about the legal maneuvering 
of its language to shift criminal offenses 
over to so-called civil remedies, it is as 
certain as the night follows the day that 
people who now have the right of trial 
by jury for certain violations of the 
law would not have it if this bill becomes 
law. It is as simple as that. 

Now, if you will analyze the effects of 
this bill, we will have serious difficulties 
in a few isolated places in the South. 
And, that is bad. No, the major damage 
will be done because in every election ac- 
tions will be taken down South for north- 
ern consumption in an effort to get the 
northern vote. But, the thing that is 
serious to me is the fact that we have 
been willing to jeopardize our very form 
of government, both parties, in an effort 
to obtain the votes of these great minor- 
ity blocs. They are desired so that cer- 
tain groups can stay in political power 
and in office; that here we are interested 
in politics to the point that we would 
weaken the heritage we have from Eng- 
lish jurisprudence which has made this 
country great. My friends, you can look 
to South America, you can look to Ger- 
many, you can look to Russia. There 
are many nations where the right of 
trial by jury has not been as carefully 
protected in law as it has by English- 
speaking peoples. But, I will tell you that 
the nations which have stood best the 
test of time have been largely those 
which trace back to the English-speak- 
ing peoples who won the right of trial 
by jury in the Magna Carta from King 
John. We should jealously guard that 
right. 

And, I say to my friend who is the 
chairman of this committee, I feel that 
in my judgment he would meet his re- 
sponsibility more fully if he recognized 
or rather admitted these facts. For him 
to come here and admit that a judge 
and an Attorney General could take ad- 
vantage of the people of this country 
under the terms of this bill, and yet sup- 
port it, is hard for me to understand. 
He admits they could, and he says, “But, 
if they do, I will call my committee to- 
gether and do something about it.” No, 
it is high time, my friends, that we turn 
back to law and let us get away from 
men. We have long been a nation of 
laws and not of men. Every student of 
government, every great man in our po- 


litical history, has always warned that 


we must protect the people by laws and 
not trust to the whims and caprices, nor 
the political desires, of men. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. WHITENER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Mississippi if we 
have not overlooked another basic civil 
right as we have discussed this matter. 
As I understand the proponents, they 
say that they are converting this matter 
into a civil proceeding and that, there- 
fore, it is consistent with time-honored 
principles. Is it not true that in a civil 
proceeding there is no obligation under 
the Constitution or any of the decisions 
of our courts to furnish the accused 
with counsel? Would not this procedure 
deprive an indigent individual of the 
constitutional right to be represented 
by counsel in the case which might re- 
sult in his imprisonment? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It certainly would, 
under present conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing which is 
most alarming here today is to see so 
many members raise the bid for the 
Negro vote to the point of taking away 
the right of trial by jury. Each year 
the bid gets higher and higher. If this 
bill becomes law, and God forbid, next 
year the proponents of this bill will be 
in with another raising of the offering 
price for Negro votes to an even higher 
level. 

It was Lord Benchley, I believe, who 
said in the 17th century that a democ- 
racy could not long endure, for the 
elected representatives of the people 
would give away the country in order 
to keep getting elected. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill makes me 
wonder if Lord Benchley was more right 
than he may have thought. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, J move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the House the theme 
of civil rights is an old and familiar one. 
If it serves any useful purpose, it is that 
it helps both the proponents and op- 
ponents to get reelected. But that is the 
end of its value. It is of no consequence 
legislatively. The bill is going to die in 
the Senate. All of us anticipate that. 
We are in the process of wasting 2 weeks 
discussing something we have no ex- 
pectation we shall see written into law. 

Our legislative accomplishments in 
this session have not been monumental. 
Two more wasted weeks do not add to 
make a total which is any more impres- 
sive. A good friend on my side of the 
aisle said to me a day or so ago, “I guess 
this is just something I have to vote for 
and you have to vote against.” So, here 
we are right where we were when civil- 
rights legislation was offered in the last 
Congress and right where we will be 
when it is offered in the next. 

I do not question the sincerity of any 
person who has spoken on this subject, 
but I insist there is no need for this 
legislation. I insist that its enactment 
would accomplish nothing but added ten- 
sion, misunderstanding, and mistrust be- 
tween the races. We have had attempts 
at reform by administrative edict and 
reform through a new phenomenon— 
legislation from the courts. If this is an 
attempt at reform by Congressional man- 
date, we have had too much of that sort 
of thing already without accomplishing 
any good or useful purpose. The ques- 
tions this measure proposes to treat can- 
not be so simply dealt with. 
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My friends here know that I am not 
an extremist. I try to see both sides 
of a question. Some questions go far 
too deep to be settled by edicts of the 
courts or acts of the Congress. You 
cannot change the thinking or the cus- 
toms of millions of people overnight. 
Reforms, which I do not think are a 
basic purpose of this bill, cannot be sold 
to the people in advance without an 
understanding and acceptance of the 
need of reform. People must be al- 
lowed to feel their way on broad social 
problems and to adjust according to 
temperament and environment. The 
impatience of the sociologists, with 
whom we are overafflicted, changes this 
not at all. 

Regardless of where you stand, this 
legislation will be improved by the safe- 
guard of jury trial. If it were good 
legislation, it could not be harmed by 
that safeguard. I consider it bad legis- 
lation which needs the protection af- 
forded by jury trial. On this amend- 
ment, we should be unanimous in ap- 
proval. 
` If this measure were to become law, 
the inclusion of trial by jury would 
greatly temper its impact. Trial by jury 
so long recognized as a guaranty of 
individual rights would remove the sus- 
picion of star-chamber proceedings 
and would clip the wings of zealots out 
to make a reputation by demagoguery 
or persecution. The responsibilties of 
citizenship are not always fully under- 
stood even in this enlightened land. 
Trial by jury would help to bring it more 
clearly to the consciousness of all groups. 
I would not want to have to tell my peo- 
ple I was reluctant to give them that 
protection. 

Nonetheless, we are for 2 weeks in- 
fiicted with the biennial ordeal of civil 
rights. It is my earnest hope that it 
can be completed with a minimum of 
tension and bitterness between ourselves. 
There is much good legislation that is 
needed, on which we can agree; much 
that should be done for the good of the 
Nation before we find ourselves at the 
end of another session, now not far 
distant. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, just to 
check the opinion of the Members, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto terminate in 30 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. KEATING) 
there were—ayes 93, noes 74. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER and 
Mr. ABERNETHY. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 121, 
noes 89. 

So the motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, out of my generous spirit, I yield 
back the time allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, those 
of you who have been here during the 
period of time that I have had the privi- 
lege of serving in this Congress know that 
my votes have not been sectional. I have 
voted for the development of your har- 
bors and your rivers, the dredging of your 
harbors and the damming of your rivers. 
Because I believe in the development of 
all our natural resources; furthermore, 
I think it a misnomer to refer to such ex- 
penditures as “pork barrel.” I have 
voted with you people in the North, in the 
big cities, who needed public housing. I 
do not need it in my district. I have 
some of it, but you need it and I voted 
with you. I have not been sectional in 
my voting. 

This bill is aimed at me and the people 
whom I represent. It is part of a con- 
spiracy in America today to make the 
South appear to be decadent, to make the 
people appear to be ignorant and biased 
and prejudiced. 

There was an article in American Mer- 
cury last month that shows how some 
of the people who make our moving 
picture shows, the editors of some of our 
newspapers, and the publishers of some of 
our magazines are all picking on Dixie. 
I think one reason for it is that because 
in the South during the past 15 years, 
since we have been unshackled from un- 
fair freight rates, the South has made 
marvelous progress industrially. That 
may account for it in some measure. 
Just why everybody is now picking on 
the South, I do not know, but they are. 
These warped presentations are not rep- 
resentative of the South of today but 
untrue caricatures. It looks like some of 
you people here today are going along 
with that gang in spite of what I have 
done to try to help you. But I cannot 
put this on a personal basis. I know 
some of you feel like you have to vote for 
this legislation. 

You do not, because it is not necese 
sary that you come back to Congress or 
that I come back to Congress. But I 
have had friends tell me that if they 
did not get a vote from certain minor- 
ity groups they would not come back to 
Congress. : 

I tell you, Mr. Chairman, there is 
something more important than your 
coming back to Congress or my coming 
back to Congress. 

You think this is our problem, the 
problem of the South; it is, but the gun 
is pointed at your head just as cer- 
tainly as it is at our heads, because you 
are guilty, too. It is your problem, too. 

The gentleman from Texas told you 
of the explosive situation that exists in 
the city of Chicago today. It is liable 
to blow up into a race war at any time 
because you in Chicago are discriminat- 
ing against the same people that you 
say we are discriminating against. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I cannot yield at this 
point. 
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I read in Look magazine during the 
past year the story of Dearborn, Mich. 
This in Michigan. In Dearborn, Mich., 
they will not let a Negro spend the 
night. They will not let a Negro spend 
the night in that city of Michigan; and 
the mayor was reelected because he had 
succeeded in keeping the Negroes from 
coming into that city. 

As I say, it is your problem just as 
much as it is ours; and you are guilty 
just as much as we are guilty. Your 
ancestors sold us the slaves and you are 
guilty for that reason; your ancestors 
and my ancestors justified slavery, and 
they sinned. Even the churches tried 
to justify, to rationalize, slavery. That 
was a sin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Davis of 
Georgia and Mr. O’Hara of [Illinois 
yielded their time to Mr. LANHAM.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. LANHAM. The fact that we have 
this problem and the fact that you have 
this problem is proof of the immutabil- 
ity of moral law. You cannot violate it 
without being punished, and neither can 
I. The sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation, and you are seeing 
the truth of that Biblical saying today. 
So it is your problem, and it is my 
problem. 

We have been trying to solve it in the 
South, and we have been solving it. The 
Negroes vote in my State. I am includ- 
ing with my remarks a copy of an article 
that appeared in the Atlanta papers a 
few days ago. You will see from that 
editorial that the Negro vote is increas- 
ing faster in the State of Georgia than 
is the white vote in spite of the fact 
that the Negroes are moving North. 

As proof of the statement I make I 
am quoting an article which appeared 
in the Atlanta Constitution for Friday, 
June 7, written by William M. Bates, en- 
titled, “Negro Voters Increase in 97 
Georgia Counties.” Mr. Bates says: 

Negro voting strength, which was revived 
as a political issue in Atlanta’s recent city 
primary, increased in 97 Georgia counties 
last year. | 

This sharp upswing in Negro voter reg- 
istration, underway for several years, appears 
to be general throughout the State and is 
not limited to big cities. 

Some rural counties, in fact, have the 
highest percentage of registered Negro vot- 
ers. And in one county—Liberty—Negro 
voters outnumber whites by almost 400. 

According to records in the secretary of 
state’s office, Negro registration hit a new 
high of about 158,000 last year. This was 
an increase of about 20,000 over figures com- 
piled in 1954. 

During the same period, white registration 
increased by about the same figure to ap- 
proximately 1,075,000. 

REGISTRATION GAIN 

This amounted to a gain of about 2 per- 
cent in white registration and about 15 per- 
cent for Negroes in the 2-year period. 

The potential strength of Negro voters in 
Georgia was given new significance by the 
Atlanta primary in which a colored candi- 
date for the board of aldermen forced a run- 
off with a white candidate. 

Governor Griffin broke precedent by pub- 
licly endorsing the white candidate and urg- 
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ing whites to bloc vote against the. Negro. 
The white candidate won, but the election 
has caused much concern in some State po- 
litical quarters.. 


EIGHT COUNTIES 


There are now eight counties in which 
the number of Negro voters is about half 
as great or more than the white registra- 
tion. 

In addition to Liberty, these counties are 
Camden, Taliaferro, Muscogee, Long, McIn- 
tosh, Green, and Hancock. 

Generally speaking, the trend in registra- 
tion in the various counties is the same for 
whites and Negroes. In most instances 
where there was an increase in white voters, 
there was also an increase in Negro regis- 
trations. 

The same was generally true for drops in 
registration. 

THIRTY DECREASES 

Thirty counties reported decreases in the 
number of registered colored voters between 
1954 and 1956 and 97 had increases. The 
remaining 32 counties either did not report 
changes or county officials did not make a 
breakdown of white and colored voters. 

The increase in Negro voter registrations 
has been going on since the end of World 
War II when the Supreme Court struck 
down the white primary in Georgia and 
elsewhere in the South. 

About 1 out of every 7 Negroes is now 
registered to vote compared with about 5 
out of every 12 whites. 

The increase in Negro registration has 
taken place at a time when the colored 
population in Georgia is dropping. 

According to the United States Census 
Bureau, Negro population in Georgia de- 
clined from 1,085,445 to 1,064,001 between 
1940 and 1950. The State’s overall popula- 
tion gained 320,855 during this period. 

There’s another factor about the Atlanta 
city primary that has not escaped the at- 
tention of State-level politicians. 

The Metropolitan Voting Council reported 
that 73 percent of the city’s registered Ne- 
gro voters went to the polls in the first 
primary compared to 54 percent of the white 
voters. 

In the runoff primary, in which the Ne- 
gro aldermanic candidate was defeated, the 
Negro turnout was 70.4 percent against only 
86.2 percent for the whites. 


Besides there are adequate statutes 
on the books guaranteeing the right to 
vote and other civil rights. Not only is 
this true but Negroes serve on the board 
of education of the city of Atlanta, and 
as indicated in the above-cited article 
a Negro recently ran for the council in 
that city and in the first primary was 
the leading contender. 

It is true the Negroes often vote en 
bloc but, of course, that is their privilege, 
and as far as Georgia is concerned I 
know of no effort in any part of the 
State to prevent the Negro from voting. 
So, as I say, this bill is wholly and en- 
tirely unnecessary. I am convinced it 
was conceived in misunderstanding and 
born in politics. It is a slap in the face 
of one great section of our Nation. It is 
just a part of the popular effort to dis- 
credit Dixie and make the people of the 
South appear to be decadent, prejudiced, 
and of a low order of intelligence. I wish 
I had the time to quote in this connection 
from an article which appeared in the 
American Mercury and which was in- 
serted in the Recorp by Georgia’s junior 
Senator, Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, on page 
A4360 of the daily Rrecorp for June 5. 
The writer of that article makes it 
clear that there is apparent con- 
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spiracy among some radio commentators, 
newspapers, magazines, and even book 
publishers to belittle and mislead the 
people of other sections about social and 
economic conditions in the South. Part 
of this may be due to the fact that for 
the past 10 or 15 years industry in the 
South has been expanding and growing 
at a great rate. The South’s industrial 
potential lay undeveloped for years as 
a result of oppressive reconstruction laws 
after the War Between the States and 
the unfair freight rates which shackled 
us for so long. In this connection I am 
sure that Negroes in Atlanta, Ga., and 
other large cities of our State have more 
economic advantages and live fuller and 
better lives than in any other State in 
our Union. Not only do they take part 
in politics but they own their own banks, 
they have several insurance companies 
of their own, and there is absolutely no 
effort made to prevent their entering into 
any business that they may desire. 

Moreover, there are three or more fine 
educational institutions conducted by 
and for the members of the Negro race. 
Race relationships had been good until 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954 de- 
creeing the end of segregation in our 
schools; and the interference. following 
that decision, in our State by the NAACP 
and other leftwing and even Communist- 
front organizations, reversed the trend 
to better race relations. There is no 
doubt in my mind that all these things 
have set back by at least a generation the 
welfare of the southern Negro. Race ten- 
sions have increased and animosities 
have been rekindled—all of which had 
been gradually disappearing in the 
South. 

Consequently, to any person who 
knows the real facts and is not misled 
by so much of the propaganda about the 
South now circulating, it is perfectly 
obvious that this bill is not needed and 
is simply a part of the struggle by cer- 
tain members of both parties to corner 
the minority group votes in other sec- 
tions of our country. 

This is going to be your problem 10 
years from now more than it will be ours, 
because they are leaving and are going 
north. Your problem is going to in- 
crease as ours diminishes. 

I know there are probably spots in the 
South where the Negro has been denied 
the right to vote. It is not true in my 
State. It may at one time have been 
true; but we have been making rapid 
progress. But all this agitation has set 
back the progress of race relations in 
the South for a generation. That is 
what has happened, and it is going to be 
worse if you pass this bill. 

I want to say just a few words about 
the jury trial amendment. It is an 
astounding thing to me. Before I con- 
tinue, let me say that I was one of the 
few southerners who voted against the 
Hartley bill when it was upon the floor 
of the House. It was my first year in 
Congress. That was an iniquitous and 
vicious bill. Iam glad I voted against it. 

It went to the Senate. Senator Taft 
got it modified. The Senator sent it 
back here in much better shape than it 
was when we in the House had to vote on 
it. But, still, after the President had 
vetoed it I voted to sustain his veto. If 
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I had known that the friends of labor on 
the floor of the House during this week 
were going to renege and admit that the 
Taft-Hartley had changed or super- 
seded the Norris-La Guardia law so that 
now labor is not protected in the matter 
of strikes, my action in opposing the 
Taft-Hartley law would have been even 
more vigorous. Because of that factIam 
more glad than ever that I voted against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. After I went back 
to my State I told the people. our labor- 
ing people, the reasons that the act was 
passed. It was because of abuses under 
the Wagner Act and I told them they 
were going to have to live with the 
law and that they were going to have 
to make the best of it. They then 
tried to do that. But I did not know, 
I do not believe any of you thought, 
that when we passed the Taft-Hartley 
Act you were taking away from labor 
the.right to a trial by jury in strike 
cases. But that is what your leader 
from. New York says you have done. 
But, he says, he has grown. He says 
he did not stop growing when he 
was 32. Well, I wonder if he has grown 
to the point that he does not want labor 
to be protected in these strike matters. 
Is that how far he has grown? Have 
you grown to that point? Do you ap- 
prove of the statements made on the 
floor of this House by those who pre- 
tend to be the friend of labor that the 
Taft-Hartley Act has repealed or it has 
limited or it has in some way superseded 
the law which guarantees to the labor- 
ing man the right, the fundamental 
American right, the right guaranteed us 
by English jurisprudence all down 
through its history from the time of 
Runnymede, are you willing to say by 
your vote today that you approve that 
statement? Are you going on record as 
saying that the laboring man is no longer 
protected by the law that was passed to 
protect him? I do not believe you want 
to do that. I do not believe you have 
thought about what you are doing. 

You may have to vote for this bill, you 
may think you have, but you do not have 
to vote against the amendment involving 
trial by jury. I would hate to be any 
one of you and go back to my home and 
have to justify my vote against that 
fundamental right. You say it is neces- 
sary because juries will not convict. In 
the first place that is not true. I was 
prosecuting attorney for 6 years before 
T came to Congress and time after time 
I have seen juries convict white men on 
the testimony of Negroes. ‘The juries in 
our State have leaned over backward to 
protect the rights of Negroes who were 
being tried in our courts. That juries 
will not convict is a false assumption; 
but even if true, it is a cynical thing to 
say that because juries might not convict 
the right of a trial by jury should be de- 
nied the accused. It just violates all of 
the rules of moral law and you cannot do 
it with impunity. 

This bill is not necessary, it is not 
right. It is conceived in misunderstand- 
ing and it is born in politics. I hope that 
if you have to vote for the bill you 
will vote for the jury-trial amendment, 
which will be persuasive authority of the 
right of the laboring man to protection 
from arbitrary decisions and rulings by 
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the court. At the same time it will pre- 
serve the right of trial by jury for those 
charged with the violation of injunctions 
issued under this act. 

Oh, you know what they had to go 
through, and yet you sit here today and 
apparently approve what both gentle- 
men from New York say, when they say 
that the Taft-Hartley law and other 
legislation has repealed or superseded the 
law which protected the laboring man 
when he is accused of violating an in- 
junction issued by the court in the mat- 
ter of a strike. 

In the next place the bill is, in my opin- 
ion, the məst dangerous legislation that 
has been sponsored with any hope of 
passage since I have been a Member of 
Congress. It is an invasion of the rights 
of the States to regulate their own af- 
fairs and will result in the loss of many of 
the rights guaranteed to the States and 
their citizens by the Bill of Rights. 
However much the leading proponents of 
this bill may profess to be ignorant of 
any such intention, nonetheless, this bill 
takes a portion of the criminal law rela- 
tive to civil rights and seeks to transfer 
it to the equity courts of our land. This 
for the sole purpose of denying the right 
of trial by jury to those charged with 
violation of such provisions of the crim- 
inal law now transferred to the equity 
courts. As the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr] told you a few 
days ago, if you were on the floor to listen 
to his remarkable address, George III 
tried this very “gimmick” to transfer pro- 
visions of the criminal law to the equity 
courts of England for the very same pur- 
pose. Those of you who claim you do 
not know that this was the purpose for 
taking literally the words of the criminal 
law and writing them into the legisla- 
tion are certainly naive, not to say gulli- 
ble. The Department of Justice knows 
that this is the reason for the transfer of 
this identical language from the criminal 
code to this bill for they have stated 
that it was done because they say south- 
ern juries will be reluctant to convict. 
This is a cynical philosophy that advo- 
cates any means however violative of our 
fundamental constitutional rights if it 
results in what its proponents claim to 
be a desirable end. 

It is a false indictment of the South. 
For 6 years before I came to the Con- 
gress I was prosecuting attorney for the 
Rome judicial circuit composed of three 
counties in the northwestern section of 
Georgia, and my observation was that 
juries leaned backward in an effort to 
be fair to Negro defendants in our courts, 
In fact they often convicted white people 
upon testimony of Negro witnesses. One 
case I recall very well—a Negro who was 
obviously guilty of shooting at another 
Negro was cleared by a jury because of 
the amusing and forceful statement he 
made to the jury. A better speech he 
made than his own counsel, Under the 
laws of the State of Georgia a defendant 
may not be sworn, but can make a state- 
ment to the jury on his own behalf, 
and the judge must charge the jury 
that it may believe the statement instead 
of the sworn testimony. That is what 
I think the jury did in the case of the 
Negro who was a better counsel than 
his own lawyer. It is often said that a 
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defendant who is his own attorney has 
a fool for a client, but it certainly did 
not prove so in the case to which I have 
referred. 

At Clinton, Tenn., we have the spec- 
tacle of the judge making a law appli- 
cable to a particular situation and then 
attempting to punish persons alleged to 
have violated this order who were not 
parties to the suit before the court and 
many of whom, no doubt, had no actual 
knowledge of the court’s order. You 
will recall that the Attorney General, 
Mr. Brownell, sent his prosecutors into 
the State and substituted the United 
States Government as a party to that 
suit so that the accused persons would 
not be entitled to a trial by jury. There 
was such a reaction to this unfair and 
disgusting procedure on the part of the 
present Attorney General that the court 
upon motion of defendants’ counsel 
finally agreed that the accused persons 
should have a trial by jury. This agree- 
ment on the part of the court was ap- 
parently a move to try to prevent the 
Congress from writing into this bill a 
guarantee of a right to trial by jury for 
those accused of violating a general in- 
junction such as that passed by the 
judge in Tennessee. It was a sort of 
Mother Hubbard injunction—a law 
which covered everything but touched 
nothing as a Mother Hubbard has been 
defined. 

In this connection I am amazed at 
those of you who profess to be the friends 
of organized labor. You have taken the 
position in this case that the guaranties 
written into the law assuring a jury trial 
to members of labor unions charged with 
the violation of injunctions in labor cases. 
have been repealed or superseded by the 
Taft-Hartley law. This is a most dan- 
gerous position it seems for any person to 
take who claims to be a friend of Amer- 
ica’s working people. What an unten- 
able position this places you in when next 
you try to write into the Taft-Hartley law 
a provision that will guarantee such right 
of trial by jury to members of the labor 
unions. 

You who were here when the Labor 
Relations Act of 1947 was passed know 
that I was one of the few southern Rep- 
resentatives who voted against the iniq- 
uitous Hartley bill as it was known in 
the House. This bill was so outrageously 
unfair to labor union members that 
frankly I could not see how any Member 
could vote for it who believed that labor 
unions should continue to exist. 

After it went to the Senate it was 
amended and became known as the Taft- 
Hartley bill. Mr. Taft who while favor- 
ing legislation to correct abuses that had 
arisen among the leaders of the labor 
union movement modified the extreme 
provision of the Hartley bill and when it 
came back to the House it was certainly 
a much more moderate law than that 
which was first passed in the House. 
However, there were harsh provisions in 
the law that should be modified. Sen- 
ator Taft himself favored such modifica- 
tion and had he lived no doubt they 
a already have been written into the 

aw. 


After the President vetoed the bill I 
again was one of the few southern Mem- 
bers of the House who voted to sustain 
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the President’s veto and thus against the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

After its enactment, however, I took 
every occasion to urge members of the 
labor unions to learn to live with the law 
and to correct the abuses which had 
given rise to its passage. I have been 
perfectly frank with them in saying that 
I doubted that the law could be repealed 
and urged them to live within its terms. 

So I approach this problem of a jury 
trial for those who violated injunctions 
with a desire to protect the labor unions 
in the rights guaranteed to them prior 
to the passage of the Taft-Hartley law 
which certain so-called friends of labor 
now claim were repealed or modified by 
the Taft-Hartley law. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that those of you who pretend 
to be labor’s friends are willing to en- 
danger labor’s rights to a jury trial when 
accused of violating injunctions passed 
by a court of equity. 

So I am convinced that even where 
charges in the nature of criminal con- 
tempt are made in the name of the Fed- 
eral Government or any other govern- 
ment those charged with such offenses 
should be guaranteed a trial by a jury. 
It is sophistry to say that to protect a 
civil right of one hindered from voting 
justifies the denial of a fundamental 
constitutional right such as that of trial 
by jury. This is putting expediency 
above principle. In 1916 Woodrow Wil- 
son said, and deep down in your hearts 
you know it is true, that: 

A point in national affairs never lies 
along the lines of expediency. It always 
rests in the field of principle. * * * Justice 
has nothing to do with expediency. Justice 


has nothing to do with any temporary 
standard whatever. 


- As I have said this law is a slap at the 
South and I warn you that while today 
racial problems seem to be confined to 
the South, such is not the case. Recently 
I read an article which told of the ex- 
plosive situation which now exists in 
Chicago and an article in Look some 
months ago which told of the city of 
Dearborn, Mich., where a Negro is not 
permitted to spend the night. The prob- 
Yem is growing by leaps and bounds in 
the districts many of you represent, and 
the denial of the right to trial by jury 
which seems to you today to be directed 
only at the South is really a gun pointed 
at your own heads for as surely as we 
live today and present trends continue 
the problem will be more your problem 
than ours within the next 10 years. 

I am quoting here a syndicated column 
by David Lawrence entitled “It Was a 
Wise Move To Insert Jury Trial in Civil 
Rights Bill”: 

It was a wise move on the part of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee this week to 
recommend that jury trials be provided by 
law in contempt cases arising out of the 
enforcement of civil rights. It will do more 
to help the cause of public understanding on 
the integration-segregation issue and similar 
questions than anything the Congress or the 
courts have done thus far. 

This is because the action by the Senate 
committee comes at a time when emotion 
has been substituted for reason in many 
parts of both the North and the South in 
dealing with matters of law and constitu- 
tional rights. 

A dramatic example was the case last week 
in Montgomery, Ala., when a white jury ac- 
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quitted two white men who were defendants 
in a case involving the dynamiting of a 
Negro church. No one was injured, but the 
property was damaged. It was apparent 
from the way the case was summed up by 
the prosecuting attorney and defense counsel 
that the issues were presented in the back- 
ground of current antagonisms. Although 
the defendants had signed a confession, the 
claim was made later that it had been irreg- 
ularly processed—that it wasn’t made at po- 
lice headquarters but in a hotel room under 
circumstances which led to the expression 
of many doubts. 
SHOCKED 


This correspondent spent the weekend in 
Alabama and talked to many people about 
the integration question, Notwithstanding 
the individual beliefs of citizens generally, 
it is fair to say that many people who are on 
the antisegregation side were shocked by the 
verdict of the jury at Montgomery. Yet in 
some respects the verdict wasn’t surprising. 
As one man in the South put it, “Why should 
not 12 men in Alabama express their feelings 
in a verdict, when 9 sociologists on the Su- 
preme Court do the same thing?” 

Reference was made specifically to some 
of the recent cases of rape committed by 
Negroes against white women—cases in 
which confessions were duly recorded and 
guilt plainly established, only to have the 
Supreme Court of the United States reverse 
such verdicts on technicalities and allow the 
defendants to go free. 

Emotionalism has brought a state of ten- 
sion that is not going to be cured by any 
provision of law denying jury trials merely 
because the privilege has been or might be 
abused. While contempt committed inside 
a courtroom always has been punishable by 
a judge without a jury trial, and attempts 
to violate directly the terms of an injunc- 
tion are ordinarily within the power of a 
judge alone to punish, the real issue is 
whether the judge’s injunctions can be 
stretched to cover crimes committed outside 
the courtroom itself that normally are tried 
by juries. 

It is better, therefore, for Congress to err 
on the side of caution and to put faith 
and trust in the people in all sections of the 
country, rather than to assume in advance 
that they cannot be trusted in the jury box. 
To apply such faith is to follow the path of 
reason as against emotionalism. 

For the racial questions are far from set- 
tled, and those persons who think that, by 
the order of any court, the people of the 
South or of any other section will approve 
an edict which they honestly believe is not 
constitutional just do not understand the 
workings of human nature. The crusade, for 
instance, against the 18th amendment on 
prohibition—the willful disregard of the pro- 
visions of the law by millions of people— 
showed clearly that a reform which isn’t sold 
to the people in advance by thorough under- 
standing isn’t accepted just because it is sol- 
emnly proclaimed as “the law of the land.” 


A CONDITION 


It is a condition rather than a theory 
which confronts the Nation in dealing with 
the racial question which now has begun to 
present problems in all parts of the country, 
and not just in the South. Violence will 
not solve it, nor will coercion by broad in- 
junctive orders of the courts. An adjusted 
society has to come voluntarily out of the 
processes of reason. 

The amendment to the law which would 
grant jury trials in contempt cases involv- 
ing alleged crimes is bound to assist the 
cause of reason. It puts the responsibility 
squarely upon the people to see to it that 
jury trials are fairly conducted and fairly 
resolved. 

There are, of course, extremists on both 
sides. Their number will diminish, how- 
ever, only as a sense of fairness develops 
through the application of reason instead of 
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violence. That is why the grant of a jury 
trial in criminal contempt cases would be a 
progressive step toward a better understand- 
ing of the responsibilities of citizenship. 
But if Congress, on the other hand, does 
deny jury trials, far more ground will 
be lost than gained in the emotionally com- 
plicated, if not presently unsolvable, problem 
of sociology and government. 


Fundamentally this whole act is un- 
sound and a dangerous threat to the 
rights of the States and still more im- 
portant it concentrates power in the 
Attorney General such as no individual 
official in America has ever enjoyed be- 
fore. 

Within this bill are the seeds of a 
Soviet-type Gestapo, of secret informers, 
and, if the bill should become law, we 
would be faced with the knock on the 
door at midnight of the secret and un- 
paid agents of the commission set up by 
this bill and the tools of the Attorney 
General. We could be jailed without 
the benefit of trial by jury and at the 
instigation of faceless informers. The 
minds of Khrushchev, Bulganin, or 
Stalin himself could not have conceived 
@ more dangerous surrender of in- 
dividual power to a Government official, 
politically minded as our Attorneys Gen- 
erals usually are. 

I warn you that in passing this bill 
you create a Frankenstein monster that 
can destroy us all. Power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely, as it 
has been said. No Attorney Gereral 
should be entrusted with such power as 
this bill would give him. 

The people of my district have tasted 
the bitter brew concocted of the unwar- 
ranted interference by the present polit- 
ically minded Attorney General who 
sent his snoopers into Cobb County, 
Ga., not to protect anyone’s civil rights 
but to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of the courts of law in that great 
county of my district. He did this with- 
out consultation with and, I believe, over 
the objection of the United States dis- 
trict attorney for the northern district 
of Georgia. He did it upon the insistence 
of the NAACP which had interfered in 
the defense of a Negro rapist who had 
twice been convicted of the offense and 
who was at the time of his last offense 
of the same sort serving a sentence for 
one of the previous assaults upon white 
women. Moreover, the accused had ad- 
mitted a third such offense and was con- 
victed and sentenced to death though 
represented by able counsel appointed by 
the court and later had his conviction 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. of 
Georgia where he was represented by 
one of the ablest lawyers in the State 
employed by the NAACP. 

And the snoopers who made the in- 
vestigation did not confine themselves 
to an investigation but slyly made sug- 
gestions which the officers of the court 
took to be an attempt to prevent fur- 
ther prosecution of the Negro who, in 
the meantime, had been granted a new 
trial by the United States Supreme Court 
upon a trivial point of law. 

Although it gives me no pleasure to 
do so, I can now report that the Negro 
was tried again, was sentenced to death, 
appealed his case to the Supreme Court 
of Georgia, where it was affirmed, and 
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was executed recently after the Gover- 
nor had refused to commute his 
sentence. 

The charges of irregularities in the 
operation of the courts of Cobb County, 
Ga., were wholly without foundation and 
the snooping investigators finally made 
a report clearing the county officials of 
the charges that had been made against 
them. 

These laws would affect adversely the 
South today, but they may well be used 
in the future by politically minded At- 
torneys General against every one of 
you. and the people of the States in 
which you live. In conclusion, let me 
warn you that you had best lay aside 
any politieal impulses that might cause 
you to vote for this bill, and kill it. 

The Chairman recognizes the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, we 
have wandered rather far afield from 
the amendment upon which we are 
about to vote. This amendment seeks 
to strike out the entire section 101 which 
creates the Commission on Civil Rights. 
If carried, it would entirely eliminate, 
for all practical purposes, part I of the 
bill. It is simply the beginning of an 
effort, Mr. Chairman, to tear this bill 
apart section by section. 

The opponents of the measure, know- 
ing that it cannot be defeated in its 
entirety, will offer amendment after 
amendment, I apprehend, to weaken the 
bill, to take out essential parts of the 
bill. And this will be followed by others. 
. Nowhere today in our Government is 
there any agency with the authority to 
study the very important question of 
whether there are American citizens who 
are not being properly protected in their 
constitutional rights. This field of con- 
stitutional rights is admittedly a tech- 
nical one and, we know, it is perfectly 
apparent that there are serious problems 
in connection with it. 

Those who have worked in the field 
recognize the need for investigation and 
serious study. Although this bill before 
us, in parts III and IV, would broaden 
the protection which people now have 
in this area, there are still problems and 
questions which this bill does not at- 
tempt to answer. 

There were other bills before our com- 
mittee with provisions much more drastic 
than this. They were rejected. Many 
of them, however, are entitled to study. 
It would be up to such a commission to 
study them. We do not have sufficient 
facts now, in our opinion, to make find- 
ings and recommendations beyond those 
embodied in this measure. That is why 
the President has recommended, and the 
committee has reported, a bill which 
calls for the creation of a bipartisan 
commission to do research in this field. 
I call attention to the fact that it would 
be limited in its scope. It would com- 
plete its work in 2 years. It would be 
bipartisan in its character. 

It is not at all unusual for such a com- 
mission to be created by. Congress to 
make studies and reports such as those 
contemplated by this legislation. We 
have now the Commission on Govern- 
ment Operations. We have the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
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and the Commission on Government Se- 
curity, all of them created by us in Con- 
gress, and all of them attempting to get 
the answers to some of the great prob- 
lems which face our country. 

Congress has conferred on all of these 
commissions substantially the powers 
which are given to this commission in 
this legislation. They are not unusual. 
They are not arbitrary powers, and 
those who are to wield them are commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the President 
of the United States and confirmed by 
the Senate. Certainly the last agency 
on earth that could be viewed as suspect, 
or viewed with any fear on the part of 
any citizen in this land, or any Member 
of this body, would be an agency set up 
to look into the rights guaranteed by our 
Constitution. This very Commission is 
created to preserve and to protect those 
rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
course of the debate on H. R. 6127, the 
civil rights bill, the gifted constitutional 
lawyers among my colleagues on both 
sides of the issue have probed in detail 
the legal and constitutional questions 
which arise. They have come to no 
general agreement. Two basic areas of 
disagreement appear. Let me make my 
own position on those basic issues clear. 
I support this bill in its entirety and 
in supporting it I stand with those who 
regard the Constitution as a guarantor 
rather than a denier of the rights of 
man. 

First is the question as to whether the 
Congress has the right under the Con- 
stitution to legislate on civil rights at 
all. In February if this year I stated to 
the Committee on the Judiciary my view 
that— 

The Constitution, which guarantees to the 
States certain rights, does not guarantee 
them the right to do wrong. 


Nothing in this debate or in the thou- 
sands of words that have been spoken 
or written on the issue since have 
changed my strong conviction in that 
regard one whit. Our Government un- 
der the Constitution is a government 
of laws and not of men. When we find, 
as we do now, that over a period of 
many years the voting rights and other 
civil rights of a large body of our fel- 
low citizens have been denied them by 
the actions of men and the inaction of 
law, the law and the Congress as the 
ultimate lawmaking body must assert it- 
self. The 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution specifically states with regard 
to voting rights that “Congress shall 
have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation.” Nothing can 
be clearer. To say, as some have said, 
that because the Congress has not seen 
fit to use this power in the past they 
should not or cannot do so now is pure 
nonsense. There is no statute of limi- 
tations on the rights and the duties of 
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the Congress as prescribed in the Con- 
stitution. There is, on the other hand, 
a limit on the extent to which those 
who defy the Constitution can be al- 
lowed to carry that defiance. To hold 
otherwise is to reject every principle 
upon which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution are 
based. To hold otherwise is to forget 
that section 2 of article IV of the Con- 
stitution declares that— 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States. 


How is that provision to be upheld if 
the Congress and the Executive do not 
have the power to legislate and to en- 
force through the Federal courts laws 
protecting those privileges and immuni- 
ties? It may be held that this section 
guarantees to any citizen of the United 
States that, while he is within the boun- 
daries of any particular State, he is 
entitled only to those privileges and im- 
munities which such State is willing to 
accord him. But Congress must know 
that the framers of the Constitution were 
not blind moles any more than we are. 
We must not limit our vision to a dark 
tunnel of ignorance as to what goes on 
within the several States, and the clear 
implication of section 2, article IV, is 
that the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 did not intend that we should. 

The second basic legal issue on which 
disagreement appears is on the question 
of trial by jury in contempt cases arising 
under the provisions of this civil rights 
bill. The opponents of the bill, appar- 
ently conceding that they will lose the 
first battle as to the Congress’ power to 
act, are in the classic phrase “retreating 
to positions previously prepared” by set- 
ting up a holding action on the issue of 
trial by jury. The analogy to military 
action is apt in that this maneuver is an 
obvious feint to divert the House and 
public opinion throughout the country 
from the true purpose and from the main 
objective of the campaign; namely, to 
hold the line against any effective legal 
protection for the voting rights and other 
civil rights of large blocks of our 
citizens. 

The House has been buried under a 
mass of legal citations on the pros and 
cons of this argument. The issue seems 
to me to be completely clear. The Con- 
stitution deals with the right to trial by 
jury in two places: Section 2, article III 
says that— 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury. 


And the sixth amendment states 
that— 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury. 


And I want to emphasize the word 
“impartial.” The contempt proceedings 
which may result from the provisions of 
H. R. 6127 are not crimes or criminal 
prosecutions within the clear meaning 
of the Constitution. They must be un- 
der the terms of the proposed law civil 
contempt proceedings. Under prece- 
dents reiterated time after time by the 
courts and in common law any judge 
and any court has the right to enforce 
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injunctions or restraining orders issued 
by it through the power of a finding of 
contempt of court with appropriate 
punishment. This is not a new and a 
barbarous concept as many of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues would have us þe- 
lieve. It is as old as the courts and 
written law. 

Trial without jury has precedent in 
these times in admiralty and other spe- 
cial court proceedings. It may be un- 
fortunate that circumstances prove the 
necessity of resorting to it in civil rights 
cases, but that is the case. It is signifi- 
cant that the only exception to such a 
finding by a judge without a jury trial 
which the opposition to the present bill 
can find is that in the Norris-La Guardia 
Act. As has been shown conclusively 
that exception has since been waived by 
the terms of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It is further significant, and I do not 
believe the point has been brought out 
here, that the Norris-La Guardia Act 
contained an exception to the exception; 
namely: 

That this right shall not apply to con- 
tempts committed in the presence of the 
court or so near thereto as to interfere di- 
rectly with the administration of justice 
or to apply to the misbehavior, miscon- 
duct, or disobedience of any officer of the 


court in respect to the writs, orders, or 
process of the court. 


This debate has brought out that a 
great many of the anticipated violations 
of court orders under this bill would oc- 
cur under just such circumstances. 
Thus, the use of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act provision as an argument against 
the terms of H. R. 6127 is knocked into 
a cocked hat as easily as the claim that 
we do not need the bill at all because 
there is nobody in this country who 
suffers from the loss of civil rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
spend so much time on these legal is- 
sues which have been more ably pre- 
sented by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary and 
other learned Members of the House. 
The great body of people in this country 
are not concerned with the legal niceties 
of this situation where it cannot be 
shown that the action proposed here 
would do violence to the basic rights and 
constitutional guaranties of our citi- 
zens, or to the rights reserved to the 
States. Proof of that is certainly lack- 
ing. In that case our first concern 
must be that the remedy we apply is 
good enough to cure the existing sick- 
ness. H. R. 6127 is an absolute mini- 
mum dosage if it is to be effective. The 
committee has bent over backwards in 
removing from the bill a great many 
proposals which might have intruded 
the Federal Government too far into the 
affairs of the States. This bill for the 
first time attempts to provide legal in- 
surance that the civil rights of all of 
the people of this country will be pro- 
tected impartially no matter where they 
may live. Let this Congress seize the 
opportunity we have today to establish 
a new landmark on the road to full 
equality for all, regardless of race, creed, 
or color. We can do so by passing H. R. 
6127 without weakening amendments. 
If we yield on these minimum demands 
we will have failed to answer the voice 
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of those crying in the wilderness of dis- 
crimination, asking that they be set on 
the path leading to enjoyment of their 
dignity as creatures of God and brothers 
of all men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] stated that the 
Commission would complete its work in 
2 years. Will the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] point out where in the 
bill there is a termination date for this 
Commission? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman will 
find it on page 6, starting on line 9 and 
running through line 16. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not believe that 
provides for the termination. It states 
that the Commission shall submit to the 
President a final and comprehensive re- 
port of its activities, findings, and recom- 
mendations not later than 2 years from 
the date of the enactment of this act. 

Mr. CELLER. Now read further. 

Mr. GROSS. “Sixty days after the 
submission of its final report and recom- 
mendations the Commission shall cease 
to exist.” 

I thank the gentleman from New York 
and I am convinced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is.on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross). there 
were—ayes 88, noes 127. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS: On 
page 1, strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RESETTLEMENT 


“SECTION 1. There is hereby created a com- 
mission to be known as the Commission on 
Human Resettlement (hereafter in this act 
referred to as the ‘Commission’). 

“MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 

“Src. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

“(b) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 


“ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 
“Sec. 3. The Commission shall elect a 
chairman and vice chairman from among 
its members. 
“QUORUM 


“Sec. 4. Two members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


“COMPENSATION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 
“Src. 5. Each member of the Commission 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per year. 
“STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation of 
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such personnel as it deems advisable, in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the civil service 
laws and the classification act of 1949. 

“(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
classification laws, temporary and inter- 
mittent services to the same extent as is 
authorized for the departments by section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 stat. 810). 


“EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


“Src. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated so much as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


“DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


“Src. 8. (a) The Commission is authorized, 
upon application therefor, to grant a relo- 
cation loan in accordance with this Act to 
any Negro living in any State in which racial 
segregation is practiced, to enable such Ne- 
gro to move to any State in which racial seg- 
regation is not practiced. 

“(b) Each applicant for a relocation loan 
shall specify in his application the State, 
and the town, city, or other location in that 
State, to which he desires to move, the 
names of the members of his immediate 
family who will move with him, the amount 
of furniture, household effects, and other 
personal property which he plans to have 
moved to that location, and such other in= 
formation as the Commission may require. 

“(c) After an application has been ap- 
proved, the Commission shall consult with 
the applicant with a view to ascertaining the 
expenses that he will incur in moving to the 
new location and for which he may obtain a 
relocation loan. The expenses for which an 
applicant may obtain a relocation loan shall 
be limited. to the expenses of transportation 
of the applicant and his immediate family, 
the expenses of moving furniture, household 
effects, and other personal property, and a 
reasonable amount for immediate living ex- 
penses of the applicant and his family after 
the applicant has moved to the new location. 
The Commission shall determine the total of 
the expenses referred to in the preceding 
sentence that will be so involved in moving 
to the new location and shall grant the ap- 
plicant a relocation loan to pay such ex- 
penses. No relocation loan shall be made to 
any applicant in an amount in excess of 
$1,000. 

“(d) No applicant may receive a reloca-~ 
tion loan under this act unless he establishes 
to the satisfaction of the Commission that 
he has a general reputation in the commu- 
nity in which he resides for working. 


“PROVISIONS RELATING TO RELOCATION LOANS 


“Src. 9. (a) Each relocation loan may be 
made available to the applicant in a lump 
sum or, if the Commission determines that 
the loan will not- be needed by the applicant 
in a lump sum, the loan may be made ayail- 
able to the applicant from time to time in 
amounts as needed. 

“(b) Relocation loans made under this 
act shall not be assignable, shall be exempt 
from the claims of creditors, and shall not be 
liable to attachment, levy, or seizure by or 
under any legal or equitable process what- 
ever, either before or after receipt by the 
payee. 

“(c) If any applicant for a relocation loan 
under this Act who has received any portion 
of such loan, spends all or any part of such 
portion' for any purpose other than a pur- 
pose for which such loan was made, he shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 6 months, or both. 


“INTEREST ON RELOCATION LOANS AND 
REPAYMENT 


“Sec. 10. (a) Each relocation loan made 
under this act shall be repaid in monthly 
installments, in amounts prescribed by the 
Commission at the time payment of such 
loan is first made to the applicant. Such 
loans shall bear interest at the rate of 214 
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per centum per annum, compounded annu- 
ally. 

“(b) Each relocation loan made under this 
act in the amount of $500 or less shall be 
repaid to the Commission in not less than 10 
years; each such loan made in an amount in 
excess of $500 shall be repaid to the Commis- 
sion in not less than 20 years. 

“DEFINITION 

“Src. 11. As used in this act, the term 
‘State’ means each of the several States and 
the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Will the gentleman 
reserve his point of order? 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman in- 
sist upon pressing for his amendment? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I would like to say 
that I would like to have the amend- 
ment adopted. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman insists 
upon it, I must make the point of order 
now. Unless.the gentleman is willing to 
withdraw his amendment after he makes 
his 5-minute speech, I shall insist on 
the point of order. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. And I will reserve my 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman may proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from New York if he is 
opposed to this amendment, which is a 
bill now pending before his committee. 

Mr. CELLER. There is a Rusisan 
proverb that you do not roll up your 
pants until you get to the stream. 

Mr. ANDREWS. This bill was before 
your committee last year, and we never 
had a hearing. It is before your com- 
mittee this year, and I doubt if we will 
get a hearing. I did appear before your 
committee and discussed this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Iyield. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe the gentleman 
did appear before our committee and did 
testify at length on this amendment or 
on the so-called human resettlement 
when we were considering the civil- 
rights bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is right, and 
I asked you to incorporate it in your 
civil-rights bill. 

As I understand the civil-rights bill, 
the main purpose of it is to help the 
Negroes of the South. I submit to you 
that my amendment or my bill will give 
the Negroes of the South far more help 
than will this so-called civil-rights bill. 
My bill simply provides that if they are 
unhappy down there they will have 
ways and means of leaving and going to 
some State where they will be happy. 

I submit to you that the proportion 
of Negroes in the South is out of line 
with what it should be. We have coun- 
ties in the South where the ratio of 
Negroes to whites is 8 to 1. The popu- 
lation ratio in Mississippi is 45 percent, 
and yet out in the State of Washington 
the ratio is .0129. Up in North Dakota 
the ratio is .0005. 
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Now we have done the best we could 
for them in the South. If they are un- 
happy, I am perfectly willing for them 
to leave, and I think it is only fair that 
some of these other States, whose Rep- 
resentatives have so much sympathy 
for and interest in these Negroes, to take 
some of them from us if they want to 
leave. But you would be surprised how 
few would like to leave. It has been 
said on the floor that they fare better 
in the South than they do anywhere in 
this United States. The purpose of the 
bill pending before the House at this 
time is to help a certain group of people 
who at the present time live in the 
South. I submit to you that the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to help that 
same group. I submit further that the 
only hope for better relations between 
the white and colored people of America 
is not to pass the civil-rights bill that 
will penalize people of a certain section 
of this Nation, as the pending bill will 
do, but to pass a bill that will make it 
possible for those people who are today 
unhappy where they happen to be living 
to move to some other place. 

There is ample precedent for this bill. 
Following the end of World War II we 
had a Displaced Persons Commission. 
My amendment was drawn almost word 
for word like the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission Act. 

What did we do under that bill? We 
established a commission and they 
brought literally hundreds of thousands 
of people into this country from foreign 
countries. Why did they come here? 
Those who came to America were un- 
happy with local laws, customs, and con- 
ditions that prevailed in the countries 
whence they came. That is all my bill 
does; it provides that any American citi- 
zen who is living in a State today and 
who finds himself unhappy with local 
laws, customs, and traditions in that 
State will be eligible for a Government 
loan to move from that State. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York insist on his point 
of order? 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I renew 
my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. FoRAND). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Alabama offers 
an amendment to which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] makes the 
point of order that it is not germane to 
the bill. 

The Chair has examined both the bill 
under consideration and the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Chair finds that the bill under 
consideration provides for the securing 
and protecting of the civil rights, where- 
as the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama provides for the cre- 
ation of a Commission on Human Re- 
settlement which deals more with eco- 
nomic benefits than with civil rights. 

The Chair holds that the amendment 
is not germane and, therefore, sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE COMMISSION 

Src. 102, (a) The Chairman or one desig- 
nated by him to act as Chairman at a hear- 
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ing of the Commission shall announce in 
an opening statement the subject of the 
hearing. 

(b) A copy of the Commission’s rules shall 
be made available to the witness before the 
Commission. 

(c) Witnesses at the hearings may be ac- 
companied by their own counsel for the pur- 
pose of advising them concerning their con- 
stitutional rights. 

(d) The Chairman or Acting Chairman 
may punish breaches of order and decorum 
and unprofessional ethics on the part of 
counsel, by censure and exclusion from the 
hearings. 

(e) If the Commission determines that 
evidence or testimony at any hearing may 
tend to defame, degrade, or incriminate any 
person, it shall (1) receive such evidence or 
testimony in executive session; (2) afford 
such person an opportunity voluntarily to 
appear as a witness; and (3) receive and 
dispose of requests from such person to 
subpena additional witnesses. 

(f) Except as provided in sections 102 and 
105 (f) of this Act, the Chairman shall re- 
ceive and the Commission shall dispose of 
requests to subpena additional witnesses. | 

(g) No evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session may be released or used in 
public sessions without the consent of the 
Commission. Whoever releases or uses in 
public without the consent of the Commis- 
sion evidence or testimony taken in execu- 
tive session shall be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned for not more than 
one year. 

(h) In the discretion of the Commission, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion 
in the record. The Commission is the sole 
judge of the pertinency of testimony and 
evidence adduced at its hearings. 

(i) Upon payment of the cost thereof, a 
witness may obtain a transcript copy of his 
testimony given at a public session or, if 
given at an executive session, when author= 
ized by the Commission. 

(j) A witness atending any session of the 
Commission shall receive $4 for each day’s 
attendance and for the time necessarily oc- 
cupied in going to and returning from the 
same, and 8 cents per mile for going from 
and returning to his place of residence. Wit- 
nesses who attend at points so far removed 
from their respective residences as to pro- 
hibit return thereto from day to day shall be 
entitled to an additional allowance of $12 
per day for expenses of subsistence, includ- 
ing the time necessarily occupied in going to 
and returning from the place of attendance. 
Mileage payments shall be tendered to the 
witness upon service of a subpena issued on 
behalf of the Commission or any subcommit- 
tee thereof. 

(k) The Commission shall not issue any 
subpena for the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses or for the production of written or 
other matter which would require the pres- 
ence of the party subpenaed at a hearing 
to be held outside of the judicial circuit of 
the United States, as defined in section 41 of 
title 28 of the United States Code, wherein 
the witness is found or resides or transacts 
business. 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered. by Mr. Loser of Ten- 
nessee: On page 4, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
the language “judicial circuit of the United 
States, as defined in section 41 of title 28 
of the United States Code” and substitute 
in lieu thereof the word “State.” 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to call to the attention of the committee 
what seems to me to be a rather vicious 
provision in this proposed bill and if the 
members of the committee will get their 
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copies of the bill before them and turn 
to page 4, I would like for all of you to 
follow me for just a minute. 

I do not believe there is a member of 
the bar present in the room who cannot 
support this amendment with good grace. 
It does not affect the bill at all other 
than it is a protection to those persons 
who may be called to testify before this 
Commission. I should like the members 
of the committee to look at line 17, page 
4, and follow me for just a minute. 
There it is stated: 

The Commission shall not issue any sub- 
pena for the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses or for the production of written 
or other matter which would require the 
presence of the party subpenaed at a hearing 
to be held outside of the judicial circuit of 
the United States, as defined in section 41 
of title 28 of the United States Code, wherein 
the witness is found or resides or transacts 
business, 

It may appear to you from a super- 
ficial reading that this provision cf the 
contemplated law is innocuous and in- 
consequential, but I want to call to your 
attention title 28, section 41, of the 
United States Code. 

That section of the United States 
Code sets up 11 judicial circuits in the 
United States and in the Territories and 
possessions of the United States. The 
First. Judicial Circuit is the District of 
Columbia. I will move on down to the 
Fifth Circuit for the purpose of making 
my point. The Fifth Circuit consists 
of Alabama, the Canal Zone, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Texas. So this bill as presently drafted 
provides that a witness can be compelled 
to appear before the Commission at any 
point in a judicial circuit—namely, at 
any point in any one of the several 
States. 

To illustrate my point, may I say that 
the Commission created by this act can 
set itself up in the Kenilworth Hotel in 
Miami Beach and call some poor unfor- 
tunate out yonder in El Paso, Tex., to 
come down to Miami Beach and testify 
before this Commission. 

` And if that gentleman fails or refuses 
to come he can be cited to appear before 
the Commission in the Kenilworth Hotel 
and moved down there by a United 
States marshal and required to testify, 
and if he is cited for contempt, if he is 
found guilty of contempt, after the 
United States attorney cites him in the 
Federal District Court in Miami, he can 
be tried by that judge in Miami Beach, 
if a court sits there—and I am sure it 
does—for contempt of court, and when 
he makes his defense, if he has a certain 
witness in his hometown in El Paso, Tex., 
he will be required at his own expense to 
bring to Miami Beach one or a dozen 
witnesses to testify to his good character, 
if he so elects. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
refer to the bill, particularly on page 8, 
he will find that only the district court 
to which the Commission shall repair in 
the event there is a refusal to obey a sub- 
pena can punish him in any way or com- 
pel compliance with the subpena. The 
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Commission cannot compel compliance; 
only the court can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. LOSER] 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOSER. The section that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
refers to provides that— 

In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a 
subpena, any district court of the United 
States or the United States court of any Ter- 
ritory or possession, or the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, within the jurisdiction of which the in- 
quiry is carried on, or within the jurisdiction 
of which said person guilty of contumacy or 
refusal to obey is found or resides or trans- 
acts business, 


So it provides specifically and cate- 
gorically that if the Commission is sit- 
ting in Miami Beach, Fla., and it cites 
a person for his failure to appear from 
El Paso, Tex., then it is reported to the 
district court in the southern district of 
Florida, and he can be required to come 
there. 

Now, if he fails to answer, or is guilty 
of some act of contempt if he does an- 
swer, then it is reported to a district 
court in the southern district of Florida 
where he will be tried. And, I know of 
no greater travesty, no greater reflection 
upon the integrity of the members of 
the legal profession than to submit to 
you for your approval such a vicious and 
reprehensible provision. 

Listen to this, members of the com- 
mittee. It not only provides that it 
can happen in the Fifth Judicial Circuit, 
but it provides that if the Commission 
should so see fit to go out to Honolulu 
and sit, and hear, and determine what 
is happening in that island, they can 
subpena some man or some woman from 
Alaska about any violation of his civil 
rights. They can ceall you people from 
Arizona, from California, from Idaho, 
from Montana, from Nevada, from Ore- 
gon, Washington, even from Guam. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no more 
vicious and reprehensible section of an 
act than what I have called your atten- 
tion to, and all that I am asking you 
to do is this: This does not hurt the bill, 
Mr. Chairman; it does not hurt the bill. 
All that I ask is and all this amendment 
provides is that whatever State or Com- 
monwealth this Commission is holding 
its meeting in, that the witness be called 
in his own State, if he is guilty of an 
act of contumacy, and let him be tried 
in his own State. That is the law of 
the land. That is the law of our fore- 
fathers who came over here on the 
Mayflower. Let a man be tried wher- 
ever he resides, and I cannot see why 
any man would object to such a pro- 
vision as I have offered here. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man has disclosed such an atrocious in- 
vasion of the rights of American citizens 
in this ridiculous provision of this bill 
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that I am wondering if the gentleman 
in charge of the-bill will not agree to 
his amendment. 

Mr. LOSER. I have great admiration 
and respect for our very distinguished 
chairman. I have learned to love him 
here during these months, as I have some 
oi my friends over here. Iam just won- 
dering if the distinguished gentleman 
from the great State of New York would 
not yield just this little one inch so that 
a man would have the right to be tried 
in his own State. I do not believe the 
chairman would want one of the citizens 
of Brooklyn to have to be called down to 
Guam or Hawaii, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I say that this 
amendment was offered before the full 
committee. There was a quorum pres- 
ent. We are all lawyers. Those who 
were present voted in favor of this 
amendment. It was defeated by the pro- 
duction of proxies of those not present. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment my colleague from Ten- 
nessee on a very fine argument and a fine 
amendment. 

Mr. LOSER. I thank the gentleman. | 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, under exist- 
ing law, under title 28 a United States 
district court now may subpena anyone 
from any part of the country. He is not 
limited even to the judicial circuit. He 
can subpena him even from a foreign 
country, if the person is a citizen. So 
that there is nothing novel or new in 
this provision. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that when 
it comes to commissions such as the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal Housing 
Commission, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, there is no such limitation such 
as the gentleman seeks to impose in this 
bill. ‘Those Commissions may subpena 
from any part of the land and compel a 
man to come to Washington. So that I 
say again there is nothing new about 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. LOSER] 
has expired. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to my distinguished friend 
from New York that he has correctly 
stated the law. I am not talking about 
a witness being subpenaed; you pay his 
expenses, so much per diem; I believe 
$12, and so on. That is all right. But 
I am talking about trying him for con- 
tempt thousands and thousands of miles 
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away from his home. I say that is a 
travesty and a reflection upon Anglo- 
Saxon thinking, that such a bill should 
be brought into the Congress of the 
United States. Here you are talking 
about trying a man in Guam who lives 
in Miami, or vice versa. Even El Paso, 
Tex., is 2,500 miles from Miami Beach. 
And you can take a man and try him 
under such circumstances. 

I appeal to the finer sensibilities of the 
members of the bar, a great profession. 
I just cannot believe; it is inconceivable 
to me that partisanship aside, Republi- 
cans or Democrats, just fair play, re- 
spectability, doing unto others as you 
would like others to do unto you, would 
impel everyone to vote for this amend- 
ment. It is just fair play and decency. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the oppor- 
tunity to bring a message to you from 
Tennessee. I say that Tennessee today 
joins with the grand Old Dominion, the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Texas, and the galaxy 
of Southern States in opposing this 
vicious piece of legislation. But if you 
are determined that it shall become law, 
if you are determined to send into the 
Southland these 15 itinerant carpet- 
baggers to search out their friends and 
their neighbors, and to array class 
against class, neighbor against neighbor, 
and friend against friend, under the guise 
of protecting the civil rights of these peo- 
ple, then at least accept the amendment 
which I have offered. 

Listen; down in my country we want 
their support. If I may be permitted 
to say, I have heard it said that thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent in major 
campaigns in my State and in my city 
in order to get every person of any race, 
color, or creed registered and qualified to 
vote. I thank goodness that I list them 
among my friends. Forty-five percent 
of the population of my community is 
colored. I have had the pleasure and 
the privilege of serving as the district 
attorney in that area for more than a 
quarter of a century. At no time within 
my recollection has a man of color or 
any man, without reference to his reli- 
gion, received from me consciously an 
unfair deal. I have prosecuted thou- 
sands and thousands of people, but at 
no time have I ever sought to try a man 
away from his home unless he had come 
into my district and had committed a 
crime. 

So I appeal to you, ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee; the Members of 
the greatest parliamentary body on 
earth, presided over by a man who has 
made the greatest contribution to the 
legislative processes of the greatest Na- 
tion in the world in its history, and I 
refer to our distinguished and beloved 
Speaker. 

I do not believe that you members of 
the bar and I do not believe that you 
nonmembers would want to be hailed 
down in my neighborhood if you live in 
Texas, and there tried for contempt of 
court. 

Mr. CELLER: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. That would not be the 
case. You have to be within the judi- 
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cial circuit, and New York is not in the 
same circuit as Miami. 

Mr. LOSER. That is exactly right, 
New York is not in the same circuit. 
New York is in the second circuit, and 
it does not bother you too much because 
the other two States in your circuit are 
nearby. But Iam talking about the poor 
unfortunate individual who lives in El 
Paso, and this Commission sits down in 
Miami in the Kenilworth Hotel, if you 
please, and I just imagine they would, 
because they provide here that their 
actual and necessary expenses shall be 
paid plus $50 a day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
minutes, and then I will conclude. 
There is something that has not been 
referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOSER. There is just one other 
phase of this matter that I want to call 
to your attention. There is not a single 
requirement for membership on the 
commission other than that he he a 
Commission other than that he be a 
Democrat or a Republican. The very 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KrEaTInG] suggested that it would 
be bipartisan. Suppose the President of 
the United States, and he has that power 
under this bill, decides to appoint as 
members of this Commission the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Rochester 
as the Republican member and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Brooklyn as 
the Democratic member. Two members 
can go about the country with their 
horde of itinerant carpetbaggers looking 
around to see what they can do. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gen- 
tleman has described more qualifica- 
tions than they are required to have. 
They do not have to be Democrats or 
Republicans—they just have to be a 
member of a political party. That is all 
the bill says. 

Mr. LOSER. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They just have to 
be politicians, that is all. 

Mr. LOSER. I thank the gentleman. 
The amazing thing to me about the re- 
quirements of this Commission, to illus- 
trate the point that i make, is that it is 
entirely within the realm of possibility 
that the gentleman from Rochester and 
the gentleman from Brooklyn might be 
two members of the Commission because 
the members of the Commission are 
exempted from the operation of section 
281 of title 18 of the United States Code. 
I wonder how many have gone to the 
trouble to discover what section 281 is. I 
will tell you what it is. It is a felony 
statute. It is in the criminal code of 
the United States. It exempts Members 
of Congress from receiving gratuities for 
any service that they might render in 
connection with the performance of their 
duty as members of this Commission. So 
I say it is contemplated by the draftsmen 
of this statute that Members of Congress 
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would be eligible; and I say to you in all 
frankness that I do not have any objec- 
tion to it at all. But, it does seem as a 
matter of fair play, and I would say a 
bit of respectability, that there should 
have been some geographical limit placed 
upon the membership so that there 
would have been some semblance of bi- 
partisanship or nonpartisan conduct, if 
you please. Now I have made these ob- 
servations—I have attempted to recite 
the law. I submit myself now for what- 
ever time is available to answer any 
question that any Member of Congress 
wants to propound. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LOSER. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that there was a 
waiver put in this bill so that Members 
of Congress could be appointed to this 
Commission and draw compensation 
therefor? In other words, are the pro- 
visions of the statute which would pre- 
vent them from serving on this Commis- 
sion and drawing compensation waived; 
is that the situation? 

Mr. LOSER. Let me read the section. 
It is on page 5, section 103, subsection 
(b): 

Each member of the Commission who is 
otherwise in the service of the Government 
of the United States shall serve without 
compensation in addition to that received 
for such other service, but while engaged in 
the work of the Commission shall be reim- 
bursed for actual and necessary travel ex- 
penses, and shall receive a per diem allow- 
ance of $12 in lieu of actual expenses for 
subsistence, inclusive of fees or tips to porters 
and stewards. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. In other words, 
the answer to my question is “Yes”; is 
that it? 

Mr. LOSER. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then I think that 
answers it clearly enough and one would 
not have to go any further than that. 

Mr. LOSER. Let me answer you in 
this way. I assume that the Members of 
the Congress are in the service of the 
United States and, therefore, they are 
eligible for appointment to the member- 
ship of this Commission. The exemption 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi inquired about is the $12 a 
day that they are going to draw and the 
subsistence including fees and tips—so 
I say I am hopeful, extremely hopeful, 
that we will consider this thing of the 
question of the right of subpena—let it 
be limited to the State in which the wit- 
ness lives, in order that he might be near 
his friends and neighbors, if not with 
them. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill impinges upon vital principles—the 
right to trial by jury, the rights of the 
States to govern themselves. It invades 
fields for the Federal Government in 
which the Government never before has 
entered. It would pour out an indeter- 
minable amount of money with no prom- 
ise of equitable return. It would þe 
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another step toward ultimate centraliza- 
tion of Government. It would breed 
mistrust and conflict. And, with all this, 
it would provide no new right, no new 
privilege to any citizen of this Nation. 

The signposts of approaching central- 
jzation of powers have long been appar- 
ent. You can see them along the path 
taken for the past 20 years by the Su- 
preme Court. In decisions as recent as 
yesterday, this Court has demonstrated 
great pains to protect the fifth amend- 
ment. But what of the 10th amend- 
ment? What of the powers reserved to 
the States? These have been recklessly 
overlooked, brazenly defied. 

The Supreme Court tossed aside judi- 
cial precedent in its integration decree. 
It showed an amazing lack of concern 
for the rights of the citizens, of the 
States, and even of the Congress. Under 
this Supreme Court, we are traveling a 
road to tyranny. One of my distin- 
guished colleagues has called it, most ap- 
propriately, “a centralized Federal tyr- 
anny.” ‘This trend manifests itself in 
the civil force measure now before us. 
This bill would further the move to cen- 
tralize all Government in Washington 
and, more specifically, in the Office of the 
Attorney General. This is an impossible 
course. In 1887, a distinguished north- 


ern general, Gen. George B. McClellan, 


wrote: 

In a country so vast as ours, with such 
great differences of topography and climate, 
with a population so numerous and derived 
from such a variety of sources, and, in con- 
sequence of all this such diversity of habits, 
local laws, and material interests, it is im- 
possible for a centralized government to leg- 
islate satisfactorily for all the domestic con- 
cerns of the various parts of the Union. 


And yet, that is the course upon which 
this bill attempts to navigate. This bill 
even dares to push the Federal Govern- 
ment into the field of elections, special 
and primary. The Members well know 
that there is no such thing as a Federal 
election, nor is there any Federal elec- 
tion machinery. Each election is a State 
election, conducted under State law, in 
harmony with the Constitution of the 
United States. This isas the people want 
it and this is how our Founding Fathers 
intended it. 

There has been a lot of talk about 
jury trials and indeed, there needs to be 
additional talk, if that is what it takes, 
to show those who would favor this bill 
why this right must be protected. Loss 
oi jury trials is a serious abrogation. It 
was one of the complaints of the colonists 
when they set down their Declaration of 
Independence, charging King George 
with “depriving us, in many cases, of the 
benefits of trial by jury.” 

It was grounds for asserting the peo- 
ple’s rights, for fighting for them, as it 
were. George IV heard the people’s 
voice when he arbitrarily wrested this 
right from the early Americans. And 
the Attorney General will hear this voice 
re-echoed down the decades. Patrick 
Henry was right when he said he judged 
the future by the past. We can well 
profit by reading our history books. The 
citizens of today will not sit idly while 
the rights of their States are usurped. 
They will not twiddle their thumbs per- 
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functorily while their rights to jury trials 
are encroached upon. 

A law that cannot be enforced is worse 
than no law at all. This bill, should it 
become law, would not be enforceable by 
its repugnancy to thousands of good 
citizens. 

If no other argument appeals, this bill 
should be rejected from a purely eco- 
nomic standpoint. Estimates on what 
the proposed Civil Rights Commission 
would cost the taxpayers have been con- 
jectural, but they have been tremendous. 
And what assurance is there that the 
Commission would cease to drain the 
taxpayers’ dollars at the end of the pro- 
posed 2 years? Does anyone honestly 
think the minority pressure groups 
would allow such a powerful tool to perish 
once they have succeeded in spawning 
it? We diligently try to keep the budget 
in line, to trim the fat from the lean, 
and then there comes along such legis- 
lation as this, attempting to create an 
entire, new Government agency and to 
spend an inestimable sum of money to 
make it function. It is puzzling para- 
doxy. 

Mr. Chairman, to truly protect the 
rights of the people, to preserve the 
rights of the States in their own affairs, 
to curtail further centralization of power 
in the Federal Government, and to wisely 
use the taxpayers’ hard-earned dollar, it 
seems imperative to me that we reject 
H. R. 6127. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the posi- 
tion of my colleague from Tennessee. 
I know that he speaks sincerely. Cer- 
tainly I know that he must have þeen 
a very effective prosecutor and a very 
fair one. But I am interested that my 
colleague from Tennessee and the others 
here who are so anxious to improve this 
bill are not intending to vote for it when 
they have it improved. 

I think the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee would, con- 
trary to his assertion, hurt the bill, be- 
cause the bill is addressed to a regional 
problem, and to limit the subpena power 
of the Commission, even to greater ex- 
tent than is the case with Federal dis- 
trict courts, as the able chairman 
pointed out, would be to tie the hands 
of the Commission in attacking what is 
a regional problem. We may disagree, 
and I am sure we do, about what we 
should do with respect to the solution 
of this regional problem, but if we are 
trying to solve it by this method, trying 
to make the Commission effective, then 
we should not tie its hands and say its 
power should be limited with respect to 
subpenas to a single State. So I say it 
would certainly hurt the bill. It is all 
right to be against the bill. Many will 
vote against it. But I do not think we 
should say it would improve the bill to 
limit the Commission’s power in this 
manner. 

The gentleman from Tennessee said 
this could give rise to a “vicious and 
reprehensible” practice of calling some 
man from Texas to Miami Beach. I do 
not think it is fair to assume that this 
would be done without reason. I do not 
think it is fair to assume that the Presi- 
dent would appoint a person on the 
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Commission who would do this. There- 
fore, I think it is fair to assume that 
the Commission would act in good faith, 
would use its subpena powers as neces- 
sary and justified, and that therefore 
the fears that there would be injustice 
of a sort that could be called vicious 
and reprehensible certainly are not war- 
ranted under these circumstances. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. If this amendment 
passes, you have a situation where you 
confine the work of the Commission to 
a single State, and the Commission 
would be hampered in its labors. They 
have to hold hearings in probably 30 
or 40 different States. When you con- 
sider that their life is but 2 years, very 
little could be accomplished. Otherwise 
they would simply hold their hearings 
in the judicial circuit which takes in a 
group of States. To insist upon their 
holding their hearings in individual 
States may sound nice but it is purely 
specious and, as the gentleman says, this 
is a regional proposition rather than a 
State proposition. 

Mr. PORTER. I heartily agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise because of my 
affectionate concern for my dear friend 
from Texas, Martin Digs. I do not want 
him to become convert to the eloquence 
of his own oratory so that tonight he 
would lie restless and unable to sleep - 
worrying about that time when there 
will be in the city of Chicago a race riot. 
Ié was nice of my dear and beloved 
friend from Texas to suggest that such 
should come to my city of Chicago. I 
am glad to know that he is thinking of 
Chicago, and I am certain that he would 
like to know what is the real situation 
there. 

Yes; we have a very large Negro popu- 
lation. 

Yes; a considerable part of it has come 
in recent years from the Southland. 

Yes; one boy came from the State of 
Mississippi in the year 1950 looking for 
opportunity. He came to our Chicago. 
He worked there to obtain his education; 
and I am happy to tell my dear friend 
from Texas that it was my great privi- 
lege within the last few months to ap- 
point that young man, winning in a 
competitive examination with a very 
slight fraction under the maximum pos- 
sible, to a cadetship at one of our great 
service academies. 

Yes; two of the wards in my district 
are represented in the city council of 
Chicago by Negro aldermen. Two of the 
committeemen are Negroes, and there 
are no better aldermen or better servi- 
tors of the public interest anywhere than 
these committeemen and these alder- 
men. 

Yes; within the last decade or two we 
did have in our Chicago a prejudice, and 
we were practicing discrimination. Only 
a few years ago, maybe 10 years ago, the 
Chicago Bar Association lifted the ban 
against entry into the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation of Negro lawyers. A Negro 
lawyer was elected to one of our higher 
State courts. Within the last year the 
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Chicago Bar Association took a poll re- 
fleeting the esteem in which the city 
judges are held by the lawyers in Chica- 
go, and this Negro judge, Judge Wendell 
Green, led all judges sitting on the bench 
in the esteem and approval of the law- 
yers of Chicago. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Not for the 
moment because I have waited for some 
time to answer the suggestion of my dear 
beloved friend from Texas that in Chi- 
cago we are going to have arace riot. I 
have only 5 minutes. In that time I wish 
to tell my friend and my colleagues that 
in Chicago we have learned to live to- 
gether in real brotherhood, and we are 
living together in harmony and mutual 
helpfulness because the representatives 
of the white race and of the Negro race 
are all doing their best to contribute to 
the building of a fine, wholesome climate 
in which men and women and children of 
all races, creeds, and stations can strive 
together for the attainment of content- 
ment. And in Chicago we have learned 
to measure men and women. only by 
character and by their contribution in 
practice and in example to their fellow 
Americans. 

I know the concern of you in the South. 
You are accustomed to the old order; you 
are fearful of what may happen in this 
changing order. I want merely to give 
testimony to what has happened in our 
Chicago. It should allay your fears of 
what will come to pass when the old order 
completely has been replaced with the 
new order of the new day of our genera- 
tion. We have accepted the concept that 
there cannot be a God in Heaven if His 
children are to be measured by the color 
of their hair or the hue of their skin. 
That is our faith strengthened by experi- 
ence, and that is why we say to you, our 
beloved friends in the South, put upward 
to the heavens your eyes, have courage 
to depart from the status quo to follow 
the broadening path of progress and faith 
that as we work together in mutual re- 
spect for the dignity and the rights of all, 
our country will attain the purpose of 
her destiny. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to try 
to get some information with relation to 
paragraph (g) of this section, appearing 
on page 3 of the bill, referred to by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bass} 
some time ago. 

I would appreciate if someone would 
answer the question as to whether that 
section was not primarily put in there 
for the purpose of protecting witnesses 
that might appear before the Commis- 
sion and if it is not, therefore, a good 
section. 

Mr.CELLER. Yes; I think the gentle- 
man is correct in that statement. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There was 
a great deal of testimony by Members 
who appeared before the subcommittee 
who stated that irresponsible individuals 
would be making wild charges. If they 
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came before this Commission and it was 
an open meeting and they made accusa- 
tions against individuals which were un- 
true and unfounded, or that may tend 
to injure the reputation of certain peo- 
ple, we then authorized the committee 
to have an executive session and by hav- 
ing an executive session they could evalu- 
ate as to the responsibility of this par- 
ticular individual and the testimony that 
he might give. So, in order to make 
sure that the rights of the individuals 
would be protected, we provide that the 
testimony shall not be released unless 
the committee does so itself. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER] 
whether he does not think this is prob- 
ably a good section to leave in the bill? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I will be glad to 
answer the gentleman’s question. He is 
not talking about this provision referring 
to circuits and with reference to which 
an amendment is pending? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am talking about 
section (g) on page 3. 

Mr. FORRESTER. With reference to 
that section, if I recall correctly, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] suggested that as a safeguard 
and it is my understanding it was put 
in there as a matter of protection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity to 
indicate my support of H. R. 6127, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1857. This is a meas- 
ure that deserves the support of every 
single American citizen, and therefore, 
I should say, it deserves most particu- 
larly, the support of every single Con- 
gressman. 

We have all come here to Washington 
as the delegates of different areas and of 
different people; our backgrounds are 
varied; our points of view are widely 
contrasted. But we have all come here, 
I hope, with one aim foremost: the good 
of the whole country. The Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 is one of the most important 
measures that has come before this 
House and it is unquestionably a meas- 
ure that is directed at the good of the 
whole country. 

In broad outline, this measure repre- 
sents an attempt to insure that no per- 
son may be denied the equal protection 
of the laws in the exercise of any one 
of his civil rights, and most particularly 
in the exercise of his right as a citizen 
of the United States to vote in the na- 
tional elections. American democracy 
has been based from its very inception 
upon the principle that every citizen 
may vote. “No taxation without repre- 
sentation” was the cry on the lips of the 
men who first fought for our independ- 
ence. It is equally appropriate today. 
When a single individual is wrongfully 
deprived of his rights, it is a violation of 
the Constitution. When a whole group 
of people are systematically excluded, it 
is a national shame and a crime. 

In the Bible, it is clearly written “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.” ‘The meaning of those 
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words is inscribed deeply into our Con- 
stitution, into our Bill of Rights, into 
every great document of our ‘history. 
America as a country owes much of 
her greatness to the spirit of this quota- 
tion. It has been possible in this coun- 
try for every individual to claim a posi- 
tion for himself based upon his own 
abilities. Legally, every individual has 
been entitled to the equal protection of 
the laws. The civil rights of even the 
most unpopular minorities have been 
protected against the wrath of unthink- 
ing majorities by the force and influence 
of a Constitution conceived in a spirit 
of religious and political tolerance. 

Today the United States is taking its 
rightful place as a leader of the free 
world. We are insisting that every Na- 
tion in the world is entitled to hold free 
elections at which all citizens may vote 
without fear or favor. But unfortu- 
nately we are not taking the same in- 
terest in our own American scene where 
civil rights are being denied to various 
groups on the wholly illegal grounds of 
racial prejudice. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 repre- 
sents a moderate and carefully thought- 
out effort to protect important civil 
rights. It provides fer a bipartisan 
commission to study the whole field and 
investigate alleged violations of civil 
rights. It provides the person who has 
been discriminated against with the op- 
portunity to appeal to the Attorney 
General for assistance where he cannot 
afford to hire his own lawyer. And it 
provides for civil rather than criminal 
punishments for those who are con- 
victed. Surely there is nothing in this 
bill that could offend any sincere or 
loyal American. 

This measure is not a partisan bill. 
It is not aimed at any one region, al- 
though there are some who appear to 
have such guilty consciences about their 
treatment of minorities that they are 
prepared to look upon this bill as a per- 
sonal or sectional insult. It is aimed 
against any individual, anywhere in the 
country who unlawfully attempts to de- 
prive another of his rights. Our an- 
cestors were prepared to fight a revolu- 
tion to win these rights. It is only fit- 
ting for us to make sure that they are 
defended, wisely and well, wherever they 
may he challenged. In this spirit, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 was conceived, 
and in this spirit, I ask that you give 
your support to the measure. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not anticipated 
speaking on this bill. I rise in favor of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, but I am going to vote 
for the bill when it comes to final vote. I 
feel that dragging a man along way from 
his home to testify before a commission 
that may be a hostile commission is not 
in the best interests of justice in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I live in a district that 
is incorporated in the Ninth Judicial Cir- 
cuit. It is a huge district. It has been 
described here. It is easier to get from 
Helena, Mont., to Washington, D. C., 
than it is to get from Helena, Mont., 
to San Francisco, Calif., which is the 
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seat of the ninth circuit. This Com- 
mission could hold a hearing in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and it would be twice 
as hard for witnesses or for people to 
appear before that Commission in Los 
Angeles as it would be for them to 
appear in the city of Washington. It is 
easy for the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, it is easy for the 
gentleman from New York, to say that 
the circuit in which he resides is small. 
But, this bill, I believe, is not aimed at 
the South. This bill has something to do 
with the rights of people to vote in my 
State, and the reason I am going to vote 
for this bill is because I feel it will protect 
the civil rights of people in Montana, 
Washington, and in the Dakotas. But,I 
want the people of Montana and Wash- 
ington and the Dakotas to have an op- 
portunity to appear before a commission 
in the same region, in their home areas. 
So, I feel that we should give them the 
opportunity that the gentleman from 
Tennessee has so eloquently asked for, 
and I urge that this particular amend- 
ment be adopted in order that, if there 
are some charges, the defendant be 
called before a commission in his home 
community, in a nearby community, and 
that he be tried and present his testi- 
mony in that way rather than be dragged 
off to Los Angeles or Tucson, Ariz., 
or other areas that were described by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 

man from Mississippi. 
. Mr, ABERNETHY. I certainly want 
to extend my personal thanks to the 
gentleman for his deep and profound 
sense of fair play and equity. We have 
been on this bill now for 3 or 4 days, and 
there are some in the House who sin- 
cerely have been trying to bring to the 
Members of the House amendments 
which would treat people as human be- 
ings and treat them fairly, particularly 
with regard to the proceedings of this 
Commission and the courts. And, I can 
see in the gentleman’s statement a little 
ray of hope and a little ray of sunlight 
that this House, before it concludes its 
action on this bill, is going to rise to a 
sense of fair play and high responsibility 
and adopt amendments which some, deep 
down in their hearts, know are right and 
fair but on which, up until now, I know 
they are wavering and say they do not 
know whether they can vote for or not. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. In view of that 
statement, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether he is in agreement, how= 
ever, that the previous proposition re- 
garding jury trials, would injure the bill. 

Mr. METCALF. Well, I will roll up 
my pants when I come to that stream, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr, Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman sub=- 
scribes to the argument of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, and I think es- 
sentially the reason the gentleman from 
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Montana wants this bill and the gentle- 
man from Illinois wants this bill is that 
we are trying to provide the blessing of 
the Constitution for all Americans and 
provide equal justice under law for all 
Americans, Is that not a fact? 

Mr. METCALF. Exactly. And, I þe- 
lieve the right to vote is just as important 
to certain minority groups in the State 


_,of Montana as it is in the State of Mis- 


Sissippi. I feel that there are some dis- 
criminations in the State of Montana, 
but if this Commission comes out to the 
State of Montana to investigate, I want 
the witnesses that appear before that 
Commission to appear in their own 
communities, in their home environment, 
and have an opportunity to present their 
testimony there rather than be dragged 
off to the State of California where they 
may be sitting in the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like again to bring the problem 
before us into its proper perspective. 
We have heard, in the debate on this 
amendment, about extraneous matters 
which do not pertain to the exact prob- 
lem before us, which is whether we will 
change the wording on page 4 from “ju- 
dicial circuit of the United States” to 
“State.” In other words, whether we 
will require that any hearing of this 
commission be held in the State where 
the witness is supenaed. 

Now, this particular provision was the 
subject of considerable discussion in our 
subcommittee and in the full committee. 
Under the bill passed last year in this 
body there was absolutely no limitation 
upon where the witness could be sub- 
penaed, and that was in accordance with 
the manner in which all other commis- 
sions are set up. 

I have before me the provision relat- 
ing to the Commission on Government 
Operations. It is in line with that of 
other commissions similarly constituted 
and says that— 

The Commission or, on authorization of 
the Commission, any subcommittee or mem- 
ber thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this act, hold such hear- 
ings and sit and act at such times and places, 
and administer oaths, and require by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses * * * as the Com- 
mission or such subcommittee or member 
may deem advisable. 


In other words, the Commission on 
Government Operations, the Commis- 
sion for Government Security, the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
and all other commissions that have been 
created may require the attendance of 
witnesses anywhere. Time after time 
we have been confronted here in Wash- 
ington with trials for contempt of those 
who have been brought here from other 
parts of the country. 

The representation was made to us 
that it was not fair to bring witnesses 
from other parts of the country to Wash- 
ington, that this Commission would only 
sit in Washington, and that we should, 
therefore, place some limit on the points 
to which witnesses could be brought. 
There was a lot of discussion whether it 
should be limited to the State where the 
witness resided, or to his judicial district 
or circuit, or whether there should be 
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any limitation at all in the bill. This 
provision was inserted in the nature of 
a compromise, as'@ concession to the op- 
ponents of this measure, and in recog- 
nition of the unfairness, perhaps, of 
bringing all of these witnesses to Wash- 
ington and having all of the hearings 
here. Even this, as I have said, is an 
exception to anything we have ever done 
before. 

It is sought by this amendment to 
limit it to the State. I do not appre- 
hend that the residents of Texas are go- 
ing to be so terribly upset over having 
their expenses paid to Miami Beach to 
attend a hearing. I think it is no great 
hardship when you limit it to the judicial 
circuit. There are 11 of them in the 
United States. There is still a regional 
limit. We have certainly bent over 
backward to try to be fair in the matter. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. If we provided for 
these hearings in every State, there are 
48 States. Ordinarily there was the sug- 
gestion to hold the Commission’s hear- 
ings anywhere and then there were sug- 
gestions that we limit it to the United 
States district. There are 96 districts. It 
would make it difficult for the Commis- 
sion to visit 96 districts just as it would 
be difficult for the Commission to hold 
hearings in 48 States. So we provided as 
a compromise for 11 judicial circuits, and 
I think that is a pretty good compromise 
and should prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Iwanted to ask whether 
the Committee on the Judiciary does not 
think that the Federal judicial districts 
of this Republic are fairly well appor- 
tioned to the population of the States, 
so that that is a fair way to arrange such 
a matter? 

Mr. KEATING. That was the feeling 
of the committee, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. This is a provision 
in the bill where we gave recognition, 
as the chairman has said, to the fact 
that this bill probably could be improved 
somewhat over the bill which passed this 
House last year. I repeat, there was 
nothing in that bill, and there has been 
nothing that I am aware of in any legis- 
lation creating any of these commis- 
sions, which has ever placed any limit 
on the places where witnesses could be 
required to attend. 

Therefore, it is my feeling that we 
have gone as far as we should be asked 
to go in taking account of the possibil- 
ity that witnesses were going to be 
hauled here and there and were going to 
be inconvenienced by being taken from 
one place to another. There would be. 
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no inconvenience under the bill the way 
it now reads, because they would all be 
required to attend in the same general 
part of the United States. 

I therefore hope that the committee 
will not accept this amendment, and 
will agree with our committee that we 
have already made all of the concessions 
that we should in that regard. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, almost 10 years ago, on June 29, 
1947, a great President, President Tru- 
man, stood befor the Lincoln Memorial 
and with profound insight pointed out 
that— 

Civil rights today means not only protec- 
tion of the people against the Government, 
but protection of the people by the Govern- 
ment. 


I recall also President Truman’s state 
of the Union message to Congress, de- 
livered in this very Chamber, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1949, in which he said: 

The driving force behind our progress is 
our faith in our democratic institutions. 
That faith is embodied in the promise of 
equal rights and equal opportunities which 
the founders of our Republic proclaimed to 
their countrymen and to the whole world. 
The fulfillment of this promise is among the 
highest purposes of Government. 


Today, we who legislate for all the 
people of our great Nation are engaged 
in a truly historic debate on the civil- 
rights bill, H. R. 6127, a debate which 
will determine whether we really believe 
in fulfilling that promise which is among 
the highest purposes of Government. 

What this Congress does on this bill 
is being watched not only throughout our 
country, but all over the world. For this 
is a day when the eyes of men everywhere 
in the world are turned upon us, to see 
whether we really believe in the democ- 
racy that we profess. 

Ask yourselves, my colleagues of the 
Southland where I was born and grew 
to manhood, ask yourselves: “How will 
the people of other nations respond to 
our efforts to stem totalitarianism 
abroad, if we do nothing to protect and 
strengthen the basic rights of citizenship 
of our own people, right here at home?” 

I say to you, with all the candor and 
seriousness I can muster, that our coun- 
try is not so strong, that the ultimate 
triumph of democracy is not so certain 
and inevitable, as to permit us to ignore 
what the world thinks of us. 

The right to security of person and the 
right to vote are perhaps the two most 
fundamental rights of citizenship. No 
democracy can exist without them. The 
basic purpose of the civil-rights hill is to 
protect these rights. It is a fair, mod- 
erate, and proper way to deal with the 
growing threat to law and order that is 
developing in our country. 

It is a bill, furthermore, which seeks 
to prevent, rather than to punish, viola- 
tions of law. It invokes judicial reme- 
dies in civil proceedings, rather than the 
harsh method of criminal prosecution. 
It will protect not only the civil rights of 
citizens seeking to exercise their right to 
vote, but also will protect the local offi- 
cial who, under local pressures to dis- 
criminate, must often choose between 
community ostracism and criminal 
prosecution. It is, therefore, a bill 
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which is essential to the welfare of our 
Nation. i 

The civil-rights bill will not deny due 
process to anyone. Any defendant will 
be entitled to a full hearing in open 
court, in his own judicial district, before 
any injunction could be issued against 
him. He will have the right to counsel, 
and the right to cross-examine wit- 
nesses. If an injunction is issued, the 
defendant can appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals. If he disobeys the in- 
junction, he will again have his day in 
court, with counsel, before any order of 
contempt is issued against him, and this 
order also he can appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals. I have full confidence 
that the district courts, the courts of 
appeals, and the Supreme Court, will be 
most scrupulous in safeguarding the 
rights of any defendant. 

We are hearing, in this debate, a great 
to-do about the right to jury trial. The 
jury trial proposal, I say to all of you, 
insofar as this bill is concerned, is neither 
fair, nor in accord with our traditional 
system of American jurisprudence. 

I say it is not fair because its basic 
purpose in this bill is to give a privileged 
position to local officials who not only 
violate their duty to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of citizens seeking to vote, 
but also defy the orders of Federal judges 
which are issued pursuant to the law of 
the land. 

I say it is not in accord with our tradi- 
tional system of American justice because 
there has never been a constitutional 
right to a jury trial in a civil case; be- 
cause the right to a jury trial in a crim- 
inal case is in no way altered by this bill; 
because it is unconstitutional for Con- 
gress to deprive a court of equity of its 
inherent powers to enforce its decrees; 
and because the jury trial proposal will 
enable community prejudice to block 
judicial enforcement of existing and 
valid laws. 

There is not a single State in this Union 
which provides for trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases. There is utterly no prece- 
dent in the legal history of a single 
Southern State, or in any other State in 
the Union, for such a proposal. I ask 
you, my colleagues, why, oh why, are 
you trying to impose a jury trial in con- 
tempt proceedings under this bill? Is it 
because you want to continue to deny to 
men and women of Negro ancestry that 
right of full citizenship which is theirs 
both under God and under our Consti- 
tution? Is such a purpose decent, or 
moral, or right? You know in your heart 
that that is not true Americanism. You 
know that that is not the way to make 
America grow greater and stronger. 

I speak to you as one American to other 
Americans. I speak to you as legislators 
who must carry and fulfill the great re- 
sponsibility of voting for what is best for 
all America. I urge you to reject the 
crippling amendments that some of my 
brethren are misguidedly proposing, and 
to vote for the civil-rights bill. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to H. R. 6127, the so-called civil 
rights bill, for I do not think it is legis- 
lation in the best interest of the Ameri- 
can people. 

All of us believe in the right of every 
citizen to enjoy the privileges and im- 
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munities granted by our Constitution, 
but the provisions of this bill afford no 
such guaranty. The proponents of the 
measure, apparently seeking to correct 
some imaginary infraction of the elec- 
tion laws of the several States, particu- 
larly in the South, have looked only to 
the political end they seek and have 
failed to look to the method by which 
they seek to obtain that end. The adage 
that “the cure is worse than the disease” 
certainly applies in this instance for this 
bill will deprive the people of rights and 
liberties of the highest order which are 
very dear to them. 

The bill provides for the useless estab- 
lishment of an expensive Commission 
supposedly to study civil rights questions, 
and also creates another expensive and 
useless department in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, manned by an additional 
Assistant Attorney General and staff. 
The designated duties of this Commis- 
sion and the new Assistant Attorney 
General cannot help but impress one 
that Gestapo methods may arise by 
reason of their activities. Their powers 
are broad, with no responsible super- 
vision over their acts and conduct. Cer- 
tainly, there is no place in the American 
life for such provisions. 

There is one part of the bill to which 
I wish to address myself particularly, 
namely, those provisions which will de- 
prive the people of a right of trial by 
jury in criminal contempt proceedings, 
thereby establishing government by in- 
junction. The bill gives to a Federal 
judge the right to try criminal cases on 
the civil side of the document and to 
employ equity rules for that purpose, 
thus dispensing with the constitutional 
guaranty of the determination of the 
issue of guilt or innocence by a verdict 
of a jury. This “gimmick” was accom- 
plished by transposing, almost word for 
word, the Federal criminal statute, safe- 
guarding the right of a person to vote, 
to the civil section of the law and then 
providing that in all such cases the 
United States should be a party to the 
action with the right to the judge of a 
district court to issue injunctions to re- 
strain the anticipated infraction of the 
law and the attendant right of punish- 
ment for contempt in case the judge 
deemed his restraining order violated in 
any respect. This proceeding is not new 
for it was tried in certain actions grow- 
ing out of labor disputes and abandoned 
as oppressive. Why, I ask, is this pro- 
ceeding necessary? The United States 
Government has an adequate remedy in 
law for the violation of the criminal 
statute. Why, I further ask, should we 
attempt to adopt a proceeding that has 
heretofore been tried and failed miser- 
ably? 

Recently, in a press interview, the 
President of the United States quoted a 
statement of former President William 
Howard Taft as his authority for oppos- 
ing an amendment to the bill permitting 
trial by jury in injunction cases. The 
Washington Evening Star took the Pres- 
ident and Mr. Brownell, his Attorney 
General, to task for calling in the late 
President Taft as a witness. I think it 
well to quote this editorial in its entirety 
to show how far afield the proponents 
of this bill have gone in their endeavor 
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to curb the civil rights of the American 
people: 

For reasons which are obscure to us, the 
Attorney General has called the late William 
Howard Taft as a witness in his behalf in 
his opposition to the jury trial amendment 
to the proposed civil rights bill. And at his 
press conference last week the President 
joined Mr. Brownell. 

Early this month the Attorney General 
wrote to several Members of Congress arguing 
against the jury trial amendment. And he 
quoted the former President and Chief Jus- 
tice to this effect: 

“The administration of justice lies at the 
foundation of Government. The mainte- 
nance of the authority of the courts is es- 
sential unless we are prepared to embrace 
anarchy. Never in the history of the coun- 
try has there been such an insidious attack 
upon the judicial system as the proposal to 
interject a jury trial between all orders of 
the court made after full hearing and the 
enforcement of such orders.” 

On its face, this sounds impressive—and 
it certainly impressed Mr. Brownell. But 
let’s look a little closer. Mr. Taft made the 
statement in a speech accepting the Repub- 
lican nomination in 1908. It was a political 
speech—a speech attacking a Democratic 
proposal to provide for jury trials of persons 
accused of violating labor injunctions. 

A year later, on September 16, 1909, Mr. 
Taft made another speech, and we commend 
it to Mr. Brownell’s attention. For by that 
time Mr. Taft had been elected, and it is 
fair to say, we think that his real attitude 
toward jury trials became clearer. The truth 
is that Mr. Taft, a former judge even at that 
date, did not think very highly of the Ameri- 
can jury system. He thought that “a judge- 
ship is a great office and the man who holds 
it should exercise great power and he ought 
to be allowed to exercise that in a trial by 
jury.” He deplored the practice of letting 
juries “follow their own sweet will, influenced 
by all the arts of counsel.” He spoke chid- 
ingly of the “weaknesses, the timidities, and 
the ignorance of juries.” In short, Mr. Taft 
preferred the English system, where, as he 
put it, a murder case would be disposed of 
in 2 or 3 days, and where “the judge con- 
trols the trial.” 

But let us go back to the 1908 speech. Why 
does Mr. Brownell cite it in support of his 
current opposition to jury trials in civil- 
rights cases? For the plain fact is that Mr. 
Taft was mistaken. Despite his opposition, 
Congress did provide for jury trials in labor 
cases. And the country did not sink into 
anarchy, nor did the provision prove to be 
an insidious attack upon the judicial system. 
In short, Mr. Taft was just about as wrong 
as a.man could be in 1908. Why does Mr. 
Brownell call him to the witness stand in 
1957? 


Since the President and Mr. Brownell 
have seen fit to quote then candidate 
Taft, as above set forth, I do not under- 
stand why they did not quote from Presi- 
dent Taft’s inaugural address of March 
4, 1909, when he said: “What remains is 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
and the right to have statutes of States 
specifying qualifications for electors 
subjected to the test of compliance with 
that amendment. This is a great pro- 
tection to the Negro. It never will be 
repealed, and it never ought to be re- 
pealed. If it had not passed, it might 
be difficult now to adopt it; but with it 
in our fundamental law, the policy of 
southern legislation must and will tend 
to obey it, and so long as the statutes 
of the States meet the test of this 
amendment and are not otherwise in 
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conflict with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States it is not the disposi- 
tion or within the province of the Fed- 
eral Government to interfere with the 
regulation by Southern States of their 
domestic affairs.” 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill will 
not protect any rights that are not al- 
ready protected by the Constitution of 
the United States. We have ample stat- 
utes to safeguard the citizens of this 
great country of ours. I sincerely hope 
that the measure will be defeated for it 
is unnecessary legislation and not in the 
best American tradition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. LOSER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CELLER) 
there were—ayes 106, noes 76. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Loser and 
Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
116, noes 89. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6127) to provide means of fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the civil-rights bill, H. R. 
6127. I am opposed to all amendments 
which would weaken this measure, in- 
cluding the so-called trial-by-jury 
amendment. 

It has been claimed by the opponents 
of this bill that its purpose is to de- 
prive citizens of constitutional rights by 
punishing them without a jury trial. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The purpose of this bill is very simple: 
It is to guarantee the sacred constitu- 
tional right to vote of every citizen by 
preventing attempts to deprive them of 
their vote, rather than waiting to punish 
the offenders when it is too late to give 
the victims back the vote that they have 
lost. The bill seeks to punish no one. 
It is only those who would willfully defy 
the protective orders of the Federal 
courts who would choose to subject 
themselves to punishment for their mis- 
deeds. 
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I trust that this amendment will be 
soundly defeated and that this House, 
and this Congress, will then go forward 
to enact a measure which will go a long 
way to protect our citizens, wherever 
they may live and whatever their race 
or religion, in their inalienable right to 
cast their ballot in freedom and dignity. 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, during recent weeks there has 
developed in this country a grave situa- 
tion which merits the most attentive con- 
sideration of this Legislative Body. I 
refer to the unbridled and concerted 
attacks upon our ally and good neighbor 
the Dominican Republic. A veritable 
barrage of insults and invective has been 
leveled at this little country both on this 
floor, in our press and on our radio and 
television broadcasts. The language in 
which these charges are couched has 
been heretofore reserved for describing 
our attitude toward warlike and fanat- 
ical enemies. 

I have to date refrained from raising 
my voice in protest of these unwarranted 
assaults upon our Dominican friends, in 
the fond hope that some reason and 
commonsense would replace emotion in 
our national disposition toward this 
affair. But events of recent days made 
it clear that the proverbial head-in-the- 
sand attitude will not still this contro- 
versy or heal the breach in our 
long-standing good relations with the 
Dominican Republic, which these as- 
saults have produced. 

In the vanguard of the severest critics 
stands a Member of this body lending 
the weight and dignity of his office to the 
castigation of this neighboring country. 
Although the conduct of foreign affairs 
is the proper prerequisite of the Secre- 
tary of State, every Member of Congress 
has the unqualified right and, on occa- 
sion, even the duty to voice his senti- 
ments toward our Nation’s management 
of international relations. And it is our 
prerogative to criticize, within bounds, 
those responsible for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs whether it be the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of 
State or the leaders of this House. But 
a Member of this House has transgressed 
all reasonable limits of authority and 
propriety in waging his campaign of: 
vituperation against our Caribbean 
friends. 

On Sunday last, the New York Times, 
a newspaper noted for its accuracy, car- 
ried a story that this Congressman had 
addressed a group of dissident, disjointed 
and frustrated Dominican expatriates in 
Puerto Rico. .In the course of the meet- 
ing, this United States Representative is 
reported to have expressed sympathy 
with the revolutionary ambitions of this 
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mob against the de jure de facto govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic. 

Words are not within my grasp to ex- 
press the sickening, appalling horror that 
I felt upon reading of such action by a 
Member of this body. Search your 
memories for a precedent in which an 
American official, be he legislative or 
executive, has openly supported the vio- 
lent overthrowing of the government of 
a friendly allied country. I have not 
done so and it is heartening to say that 
I recall no such instance. Visualize the 
effect that such action could wrought on 
our relations with other sovereign states 
of the world, needless to mention our 
friendly neighbors. 

Like many another country in this 
hemisphere, the United States was in- 
strumental in freeing them from the yoke 
of European oppression. The Domini- 
can Republic has risen from the depths 
of colonial depresstion to a position of 
material and spiritual well-being and 
stability almost unequaled outside of our 
borders. They have steadfastly support- 
ed our policies not only in the Western 
Hemisphere but throughout the world. 
They have generously and eagerly given 
up of their sovereign territory for the 
installation of military bases essential 
to our national defense and security. 
They have encouraged American invest- 
ment in their country and have seldom 
if ever sought American financial 
subsidy. 


If the government of a friendly and 


allied country has acted in a manner 
contrary to the best judgment of the 
United States, it is the right of the Sec- 
retary of State to officially express dis- 
approval and in extreme cases demand 
retribution. But such is a far cry from 
attempting to undermine or overturn the 
government of another country, particu- 
lary an allied neighbor. Angry and de- 
liberate protests were raised against Eng- 
land and France for their recent action 
in the Middle East, but never was it sug- 
gested that the governments of those 
countries should be toppled by revolu- 
tionary or even democratic means. 

It is the duty of our Government, both 
legislative and executive, to denounce 
such brazen encroachments upon the 
sovereign right of the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Criticize we may, if warranted pro- 
test we must, but never should we alien- 
ate or seek to destroy the government of 
a neighbor, an ally, and a friend. 


SPECIAL ORDER TRANSFERRED TO 
THURSDAY 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that the special order 
granted me for today be vacated and 
that I may have the same permission for 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


REPLICA OF THE “MAYFLOWER” 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
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vise and extend my remarks and include 
a newspaper article from the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Myr. 
Speaker, as the replica of the Mayflower 
which came to this country years ago is 
approaching Nantucket Light, I think all 
of us who are descendants from those 
gallant people who came over on that 
little ship should ask ourselves what we 
have done to carry on the courage and 
self-sacrifice of those people. We owe 
them a debt of gratitude that we can 
never repay. 

The article which I wish to include is 
as follows: 

SIGNIFICANT VOYAGE 


As Mayflower II slips under spring skies 
toward Massachusetts Bay, she makes a 
handsome and significant picture. Into her 
building and sailing has gone the labor of 
love—the bonds of affection between two 
great nations, the nostalgia of men who 
have recreated the old sea ways of the days of 
oak, hemp, and canvas, the abiding respect 
which a little group of pilgrims impressed 
upon posterity. And above all, the little 
craft with her sails bravely set above that 
archaic hull brings a sense of history; of 
the passage of centuries of striving; of 
small beginnings that flourished mightily 
through courage and faith. 

How accurately Mayflower II represents 
her predecessor in detail, probably no one 
will ever know. Students of ancient ship- 
wrightry have searched old books and 
records for hints; the sum of knowledge 
about the Pilgrim vessel itself is small in- 
deed. The more than 3 centuries that have 
elapsed since the older Mayflower set her gal- 
lant little band ashore at Plymouth have 
left scant remnants of fact about her. 

And so it is with the Pilgrims who sailed 
in her to the New World. A few—Governor 
Bradford, for a notable example—left clear 
marks in history. But for the others, it is 
hard to know which were of simple faith 
and which ambitious; which were gnawed by 
doubts and needed stiffening in crises; which 
gave courage to the rest. With them it is 
as with their ship—there may have been 
cracked beams and unsound timbers in the 
fabric, yet the journey was made, the job 
was done. 

In the misty places of history, legend 
sometimes sheds a light that never was on 
land or sea. Were there men and women 
in the Plymouth Plantations who died de- 
spairing; disillusioned with a land that had 
brought them neither peace of mind nor 
ease of body? It is hardly possible that all 
could look back on the hardships of that 
long voyage in a cranky little ship, on the 
toils, the dangers, and the deprivations of 
building a home upon the harsh coast of a 
vast, untraveled continent, with a sense 
that it had been wholly worth while. Old 
homes in England, exile in tolerant Holland, 
must have been gilded in memory to some, 
even when Plymouth was well established, 
and colonies were springing up about the 
bay. Freedom is not everyone’s highest 
goal. 

If such there were, it does not greatly 
matter. What is important is that a group 
of stalwart souls set out in a raw, new land 
to worship God in their own manner and 
to order their affairs by their own wills. 
And the seed they planted grew like the 
corn Massasoit’s Indians taught them to cul- 
tivate. In time it mingled with the other 
crops that were being, or soon to be, grown 
on little clearings hacked out of the wilder- 
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ness—at Jamestown, at New Amsterdam, and 
New Sweden; in Rhode Island, where Roger 
Williams seceded from the secessionists of 
Massachusetts; in Maryland, where Lord 
Calvert’s Catholics found refuge and gave 
it; among Pennsylvania’s Friends and Geor- 
gia’s freed debtors. They all helped to build 
here a land of the otherwise minded, diverse 
in race and creed, united in hope. Divisions 
there were; wrongs crept in, as in any human 
society. But implanted in the very soil of 
the patchwork community that grew up 
unplanned was the fundamental thesis of 
the law: no wrong without a remedy. 

For 350 years, the American Nation has 
been growing in size and in material 
strength. And as it grew it sought to root 
out the evils that it saw. As the growth 
continues, so must the striving toward great 
spiritual goals. For whatever faults the 
people who sailed to this continent in ships 
like the Mayflower may have possessed they 
left the heritage of a struggle for freedom 
and human welfare as their richest legacy. 
It must never be dissipated in the time of 
power and wealth. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mack] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Springfield, Ill, is Abraham Lincoln’s 
hometown. It is the place where he 
spent most of his adult life. It is where 
he practiced law and where his children 
were born. The people of Springfield 
and surrounding counties elected him to 
Congress in 1846. It was from Spring- 
field that Lincoln went forth to challenge 
Stephen Douglas in the famous series of 
debates that so clearly defined the great 
issue of that time. It also was in Spring- 
field that Lincoln in 1860 began a jour- 
ney that was to place him in a position 
of unprecedented power as President of a 
divided nation. He never saw Spring- 
field again. But Lincoln lies buried in 
Springfield and he is so much a part of 
that city that even now residents born 
long after his death think of him as a 
departed neighbor as well as a national 
hero. 

It is fitting, therefore, that plans are 
being made in Springfield for observing 
2 years hence the 150th anniversary of 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln. Because 
of the national, and even international, 
importance of this anniversary I have to- 
day introduced in the Congress a joint 
resolution to establish an Abraham Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial Commission. 

This Commission would be composed of 
19 members including the President of 
the United States, the Vice President, and 
the Speaker of the House. In addition, 
there would be 4 Senators appointed by 
the Vice President, 4 Representatives ap- 
pointed by the Speaker and 8 public 
members appointed by the President. 

It would be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to make plans for the Lincoln 
sesquicentennial observance in 1959. In 
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preparing its program, the Commission 
would be directed to give consideration 
to any plans submitted to it, and to cor- 
relate the various plans of State and civic 
organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House of 
Representatives will take immediate ac- 
tion on this resolution. It is imperative 
that this resolution be approved before 
we adjourn so that the Commission can 
be appointed this year. We have only 2 
years to plan the Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial. Thus, it is important if we are to 
do honor to this great President, that 
Congress take the first step now. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 
AND ITS 22 ISSUES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Cramer] is recognized for 
45 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 22, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson] commented 
on a study prepared by the Congressional 
Quarterly, which purports to show the 
support President Eisenhower is receiv- 
ing from the Members of the 85th 
Congress. 

If the gentleman from New Jersey had 
addressed us prior to July 27, 1956, I could 
well understand his accepting the data 
presented by the Congressional Quarterly 
as accurate, unbiased statistical material. 
However, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 102, part 11, pages 15067-15072, pre- 
sents an exhaustive analysis of the Con- 
gressional Quarterly’s method of measur- 
ing the support President Eisenhower 
received from the Congress. It was pre- 
pared by the senior Senator from Kansas. 
This analysis is so completely document- 
ed that it is difficult for one to be de- 
ceived today by the so-called objective, 
nonpolitical statistics prepared by what 
my friend from New Jersey calls the non- 
partisan Congressional Quarterly of May 
16, 1957. We have had several refuta- 
tions by respected Members of the House 
of these statistics by Congressional Quar- 
terly in the past few days, but I would 
like to expand on this subject because of 
its extreme importance to every Amer- 
ican. 

The Congressional Quarterly was 
founded by Nelson and Henrietta Poyn- 
ter, who also publish the St. Petersburg 
Times, a leading newspaper in my con- 
gressional district. ‘The Poynters are 
Democrats and have nearly always sup- 
ported national Democratic programs 
in the St. Petersburg Times, which, of 
course, is their prerogative. ‘They are 
extreme partisans. I do not question 
their sincerity, but I have never accepted 
the Congressional Quarterly as an ob- 
jective, nonpolitical, factual document. 

When supposedly nonpartisan data is 
presented for use by the press of the 
country whatever their political leanings 
to show that the Democratic leadership 
has given President Eisenhower more 
support than the Republican leadership, 
it becomes necessary to review such sta- 
tistics with a great deal of care to deter- 
mine the true facts. 
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Allusions to the Congressional Quar- 
terly that would infer some official status 
when quoted by newspapers across the 
Nation is graphically illustrated in the 
St. Petersburg Times of Sunday, May 19, 
1957, on the editorial page where, under 
the byline of Henrietta und Nelson Poyn- 
ter—as before noted owners both of Con- 
gressional Quarterly and the Times—the 
statement is made “The extent of the 
Congressional revolt is demonstrated in 
the Congressional Quarterly survey of 
support of the President in the 85th 
Congress.” Such unqualified reference 
is, with the tie-in of the word “Congres- 
sional,” an out-and-out attempt to mis- 
lead as to authority and source. 

The Poynters article, deviously intend- 
ing to indicate a GOP revolt by such 
members as Minority Leader JOSEPH 
MarTIN, Representative CHARLES HAL- 
LECK and Republican Whip LESLIE 
ARENDS, also included an evaluation of 
support of the President by the Florida 
delegation. I am shown as in support 
of the administration programs 32 per- 
cent of the time as opposed to my sup- 
port in the 84th Congress, according to 
Congressional Quarterly, 79 percent of 
the time. I might point out that the 
President has never called on me as a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
blindly to support any of his proposals 
at any time and I do not anticipate I 
shall ever be called upon to qualify any 
of the convictions that I hold. This I 
would never do. However, the figures as 
prepared by Congressional Quarterly are, 
in my opinion, completely misleading 
and false as to my actual conviction and 
belief that the programs presented by 
the President are in the great majority 
sound and have received my support. I 
have and shall continue to vigorously 
support a great percentage of this pro- 
gram presented by President Eisenhower. 

The Congressional Quarterly analysis 
of the 85th Congress attempts to meas- 
ure our support for President Eisen- 
hower’s program by recording the posi- 
tions we took in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on only 22 rolicalls. The Con- 
gressional Quarterly study included a 
mixture of House and Senate rollealls. 
The Congressional Quarterly release 
states: 

The weakening of Republican support has 
caused the President some legislative losses. 
His position was upheld on 19 of the 31 
rollcall votes in 1957 for an average of 61 
percent. In the Democratic 84th Congress 
(1955-56), the President’s winning average 
was 72 percent; in the Republican 83rd Con- 
gress (1953-54) it was 83 percent. 


The mixture of House and Senate votes 
completely confuses the issue. In my 
remarks I will make no attempt to dis- 
cuss votes in the other body. I feel 
confident that some Members of that 
body will see that the facts are correctly 
presented. 

President Eisenhower in the various 
messages he has sent to the Congress, 
including his budget message and the 
state of the union message, made more 
than 60 legislative proposals, more than 
a score of them of major importance. 
It is absurd to attempt to measure the 
support we are giving President Eisen- 
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hower by recording votes on a few roll- 
calls, while the major portion of his pro- 
gram is bottled up in committees under 
Democratic chairmen. I need not re- 
mind this body that the Democratic 
Party has a majority on every committee. 
The Democratic leadership decides the 
form in which legislation will be re- 
ported to the Congress and whether it 
will ever even come before us for a vote. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. If the majority leader 
would permit me to finish, I will be 
delighted to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Leave us Demo- 
crats out, and we will let you alone. 
But, when you start talking about bills 
being bottled up in committee, I cannot 
sit here and take that idly. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will be delighted to 
yield to the majority leader just as soon 
as I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. MeCORMACK. I have said all I 
want to say. 

Mr. CRAMER. To cite from a later 
issue of Congressional Quarterly—for 
week ending May 31—in which they 
again flatly state the decision on items 
for consideration was their own, only 
6.6 percent of the President’s requests to 
the 85th Congress had been approved 
and 3.53 percent rejected with an amaz- 
ing 40 percent not even having been con- 
sidered in any way by this democrati- 
cally controlled Congress. I challenge 
anyone to deny that, with these their 
own figures, the analysis of support was 
badly based on a very low number of 
votes—and by assuming such editorial 
position in the light of democratically 
controlled committees and Congress 
highly indicative of who is supporting 
whom. 

On April 17 our friend, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] said that 
“with the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress just about half over, the score- 
board of accomplishment is still almost a 
complete blank.” He further observed 
that “after 34 months of this session, I 
can only conclude that the Democrat- 
controlled committees of the House and 
Senate have been indulging in a political 
turtle derby to see who can stall the 
longest on vital legislation.” 

The only way one can measure the 
support accorded the President is in 
terms of his entire program and on the 
basis of enough rollcalls so that a few 
votes on two bills do not completely dis- 
Contrary to their sup- 
port statements even Congressional 
Quarterly seems to recognize this fact in 
the progress of the President’s program 
as indicated above. 

Last August the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Stimpson] prepared 
an exhaustive review of the support 
President Eisenhower received in this 
body during the 83d and 84th Con- 
gresses. Unlike the Congressional Quar- 
terly, he did not attempt to compile this 
record on the basis of a few issues. He 
waited until the books were closed and 
all the votes had been counted. This 
study appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 102, part 11, pages 
15670-15678. I am including the table 
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prepared by the gentleman from 
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the Congressional Quarterly started 


Pennsylvania in my remarks, so that we compiling statistics on the 1st session of 


may see where the record stood when 


the 85th Congress: 


All Eisenhower rollcalls 


Eisenhower position 


Opposed to Eisenhower position 


Number Republicans Democrats Democrats Republicans 
Congress of votes 
Votes cast} Percent |Votescast} Percent |Votescast| Percent |Votescast| Percent 
CR oe Soe 123 19, 985 61.5 12, 498 38. 5 9, 717 3, 833 28.3 
CAL eel NEE 129 17, 969 55.0 14, 725 45.0 11, 718 5, 394 31.5 
Total. socceee 252 87, 954 58. 2 27, 223 41.8 21, 435 | 69.9 | 9, 227 30. 1 


Let me summarize the statistics by 
quoting from the remarks by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON] : 

After eliminating procedural votes and 
votes on items which were not a part of 
President Eisenhower’s program, there were 
123 votes involving his program in the 83d 
and 129 votes in the 84th Congress—a total 
of 252 such votes. On the 252 votes, Repub- 
licans cast 37,954 of the votes for President 
Eisenhower’s program, or 58.2 percent of the 
total. The Democrats cast 27,223 such votes, 
or 41.8 percent of the total. On these 252 
issues, the Democrats cast 21,435 votes in 
opposition to President Eisenhower, or 69.9 
percent of all the opposition votes. 


Now let us examine the substance of 
this so-called analysis by the Congres- 
sional Quarterly of support for President 
Eisenhower, to which the gentleman 
from New Jersey referred on May 22. It 
is based on 22 House rollcalls. Actually, 
we had an opportunity to record our po- 
sition on 30 rollcalls through May 12, 
the terminal date of the Congressional 
Quarterly study. By the selection of 
rollealls to be included in the President’s 
program, the Congressional Quarterly 
can prove anything that it wishes. They 
attempt to give the impression that they 
are merely reporting our votes as re- 
corded by the Clerk of the House. How- 
ever, the Clerk of the House does not de- 
termine which votes measure support 
for President Eisenhower and which are 
in opposition to his program. This is 
solely an act of editorial judgment on 
the part of the Congressional Quarterly. 

Yet, when these tabulations are re- 
peated in newspapers throughout the 
land, as was earlier pointed out in the St. 
Petersburg Times quotation, they are re- 
ported without any reference to the fact 
that the judgment of the Congressional 
Quarterly on the question of issues 
chosen and the basis for determining 
Presidential position or party position 
on each given issue is the sole and decid- 
ing factor. Nor is any weight given to 
the importance of respective votes, 
whether on minor or major issues—on 
$50 million or a proportionately small 
$30,000. 

There is, further, no consideration 
given in regard to the position taken by 
party leadership on given issues which 
surely would reflect party position as 
well as support of the President. 

Eight rolicalls were omitted by Con- 
gressional Quarterly. Three of the 
omitted rollcalls involved House Reso- 
lution 190, a resolution which requested 
the President to “indicate the places and 


amounts in his budget where he thinks 
substantial reductions may best be 
made.” 

It would be absurd to think that this 
resolution had the President’s support 
and unanimous opposition to the resolu- 
tion was given by the Republican leader- 
ship of the House. The strict party line 
support of the Democratic side of the 
aisle certainly justifies inclusion of these 
three votes in any tabulation on support 
of the President. Congressional Quar- 
terly arbitrarily has omitted this vital 
declaration of support or nonsupport. 
The seriousness of such omission is dra- 
matically highlighted when publication 
of my own record was made by the St. 
Petersburg Times in the first district of 
Florida which I represent. Although I 
supported the President on the occasion 
of these 3 votes in the House on H. R. 
190 and the entire Florida delegation 
unanimously opposed the President, 
7 of the 9 Democratic Members of the 
delegation are therefore cited by Con- 
gressional Quarterly as having better 
records of support than have I. 

Many of us remember that we spent 
the entire day on March 12 debating the 
passage of House Resolution 190. Three 
rollcalls were taken: One on the rule to 
consider House Resolution 190; one to 
recommit the resolution; and one on the 
adoption of House Resolution 190. Only 
10 Republicans voted for the adoption 
of this resolution. One hundred and 
seventy-five opposed it. The significance 
of this resolution in terms of the Presi- 
dent’s budget can only be appraised by 
the remarks of Members during the gen- 
eral debate. For example, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER] pro- 
posed a 10 percent across-the-boards 
reduction of the entire budget. He fur- 
ther said: 

The Eisenhower administration by its bud- 
get proposes to increase Federal employees 
to 2,447,938, an increase of almost 76,000 
over the year 1956. Let us put a limit on 
this administration of 2 million Federal em- 
ployees. That will be 1 Federal employee 
for every 83 men, women, and children in 
the country. That should be enough. 


In other words the gentleman from 
New York proposed that we eliminate 
447,933 Federal employees, a reduction of 
18.3 percent of the total recommended 
in the President’s budget. 

The Democratic leadership can hardly 
be recorded as approving of the Presi- 
dent’s budget when they took the un- 
precedent step of virtually asking him to 
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submit an entirely different budget. Yet 
we now find Democratic Members advis- 
ing the President that they have been 
supporting his budget, while those of us 
on this side of the aisle are supposedly 
opposing him. 

By omitting these three rollcalls the 
Congressional Quarterly completely dis- 
torts the current controversy over the 
President’s budget. These rollicalls gave 
the Democrats an opportunity to record 
themselves in favor of economy. Their 
votes on the specific amendments se- 
lected by the Congressional Quarterly 
now give them an opportunity to show 
that they support the President. The 
Congressional Quarterly is completely 
partisan by omitting three appropria- 
tion votes of the greatest significance. 

They selected 22 rollcalls to measure 
support for President Eisenhower, and 
15 of the 22 involved amendments to 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. Speaker, in other words, we have 
only 7 rollcalls, other than these 15 ap- 
propriation measures to reflect support 
for the President. This is an absurd- 
ity. 

Let me list those seven rollcalls for 
the Recorp. Congressional Quarterly, 
incidentally, did not see fit to let the 
Nation’s editors or the public know just 
what the issues were on which it based 
its tabulation of the record vetes in the 
House and that it Lad chosen to demon- 
strate purported support of the. Presi- 
dent’s program. These are from the best 
information I can gather the issues and 
the President’s indicated position: 

One. Adoption of the rule to consider 
Mideast doctrine. A yea vote for the 
President. 

Two. Passage of the Mideast resolu- 
tion. Yea vote for the President. 

Three. Agreement of the House to 
Senate amendment of Mideast resolu- 
tion. Yea vote for the President. 

Four. Defeat of motion to recommit 
corn bill. Nay vote supported Presi- 
dent. j 

Five. Defeat of corn bill. 
supported President. 

Six. Adoption of resolution to author- 
ize Patman investigation of monetary 
policies. Nay vote supported President. 

Seven. Passage of joint resolution to 
defer interest payments on British loan. 
Yea vote supported President. 

Now let us examine the 15 rollcall 
votes on amendments to appropriation 
bills which the Congressional Quarterly 
selected for their analysis. Fourteen of 
these rollcalls were votes on amendments 
to H. R. 6287, the appropriation bill for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The 14 rollcalls 
were on proposals to effect reductions in 
this appropriation bill totaling $68,282,- 
100. The significance of these votes can 
only be appreciated in terms of examin- 
ing the President’s original budget re- 
quest. 

On March 26, as we opened debate 
on this bill, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] said: 

The budget the President requested Con- 
gress to enact this year totaled $2,981,277,581. 
We have allowed this year $2,862,502,881, or 
a cut in the President’s budget of about 
$119 million. 


Yea vote 
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This cut of $119 million was made 
by the Appropriations Committee. It 
consists of 50 members, 30 of whom are 
Democrats and only 20 are Republicans. 
Certainly this $119 million cut in the 
President’s budget was the result of 
votes by the Democrats. Yet the Demo- 
cratic members of the Appropriations 
Committee who thus cut the budget are 
not shown as having failed to support 
President Eisenhower. 

The amounts involved in the 14 
amendments on which rollcall votes 
were recorded total $68,282,100. This is 
57.4 percent of the amount which was 
cut by the committee. Yet the Con- 
gressional Quarterly makes no comment 
regarding the action taken by the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee. 

I should say that the amount involved 
in 13 of these amendments totaled only 
$18,282,100. One of them involved a cut 
of only $30,000, another was for $50 mil- 
lion, nearly 3 times the total of the 
other 13 amendments and yet all the 
amendments were equally weighted in 
the Congressional Quarterly tabula- 
tions. In reference to this $50 million 
item, I might point out that Republican 
whip of the House, the Honorable Leslie 
Arends—most unjustly and unfairly 
shown by this publication as only a 50- 
percent supporter of the President—said: 

Because of lack of support from the other 
side of the aisle, the amendment to eliminate 
$50 million for grants-in-aid for sewage dis- 
posal plants was defeated. In all the amend- 
ments this was the largest single cut pro- 
posed. The record shows that 81 percent for 
the cut were Republicans, but around 84 per- 
cent who voted against it were Democrats. 
Here is a program the administration did not 
initiate. It was initiated by the Democratic 
84th Congress, and once on the statute books, 
the administration had to budget it. Here 
Was a chance to save $50 million, but we find 
voting against the cut those very same Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle who so 
enthusiastically called on the administration 
to recommend places to reduce expenditures. 


Again the selection of votes for the 
purpose of tabulation by Congressional 
Quarterly shows what I believe to be bias 
in what is purportedly a nonpartisan 
service. This type of reporting tends to 
follow the line of Democratic leadership 
which would fool the public into believing 
theirs is the party of economy—yet such 
is not the case nor has it ever been. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER] suggested a 10 percent across- 
the-board budget cut when we discussed 
House Resolution 190, I was interested 
in examining his votes on the 14 amend- 
ments to H. R. 6287. I find that he voted 
9 times against any reduction in the 
budget. On the other 5 votes he was 
absent. I have great respect for the 
gentleman from New York, and I am not 
citing his record to cause him any em- 
barrassment. His votes follow those of 
the Democratic leadership. They are 
attempting to completely confuse public 
understanding with regard to the budg- 
et. They preach economy. They sug- 
gest impossible reductions, and then vote 
against every amendment which would 
reduce the amounts appropriated. For 
this performance the Congressional 
Quarterly gives them a high support 
score. 
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Let us examine the one other vote on 
an. appropriation bill selected by the 
Congressional Quarterly, an amendment 
to H. R. 6871 providing appropriations 
for the State, Justice and Judiciary for 
the fiscal year 1958. 

The President asked the Congress to 
appropriate $227,714,552 to operate the 
Department of State. The Appropria- 
tions Committee recommended $180,- 
382,743. This is a reduction of $47,- 
331,809, or 20.8 percent of the amount 
requested. Yet, once again, the Con- 
gressional Quarterly selected an amend- 
ment proposing a reduction in this ap- 
propriation bill of $7,039,958 to measure 
support for President Eisenhower. 

I believe we should go still further in 
examination of issues and votes selected 
by Congressional Quarterly and the rela- 
tive partiality that has been demon- 
strated. Here are the first three votes 
on the Middle-East resolution—House 
Joint Resolution 117: 

First, Adoption of rule to consider, 
passed, 262 to 146; Democrats for, 118; 
Democrats against, 95; Republicans for, 
144; Republicans against, 51. 

Second, Passage of Mid-East resolu- 
tion, 355 to 61. 

Third. Agreement of House to Senate 
amendments, 350 to 60. 

Here in only 1 of the 3 votes is any 
partisan issue involved. In the first and 
test vote the Republican Members are 
clearly in greater support of the Presi- 
dent than the Democrats. In the other 
two votes little opposition is indicated by 
either party. This most graphically illus- 
trates the weakness of the standards 
used by Congressional Quarterly. The 
complete error of such type of measure- 
ment was, as earlier mentioned, well 
documented by Senator ScHOEPPEL, of 
Kansas, in his remarks of last year and 
at which time he deplored “the Congres- 
sional Quarterly’s method of showing 
support in percentages makes it impos- 
sible for any editor to determine what 
the true facts are.” I concur with the 
Senator wholeheartedly. Issues are in- 
cluded even when there is little or no 
dispute—as plainly illustrated above— 
between the Democrats and Republicans 
of the House, as expressed by the party 
leadership, and of course this tends to 
give the Democrats a much higher base 
score going into the true test votes on 
controversial or contested issues. After 
determination of such as the test vote 
on the issue above and where the Re- 
publicans are shown by far the greater 
supporters of the President, certainly the 
near routine concurrence in the other 
two should not weigh as much in overall 
tabulation. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no way of 
weighing votes. By examining the rec- 
ord for an entire Congress, which was 
the procedure followed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stimpson], it is 
possible to get a fair picture, providing 
the Democratic leadership of this House 
permits us to vote on the President’s 
program. 

Tabulations such as these prepared 
by the Congressional Quarterly, based on 
a few votes, are bound to distort the true 
measure of support the President is re- 
ceiving from the two parties in the 
Congress. It is for this reason that I 
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hesitate to suggest any other group of 
votes so early in the session. However, 
in view of the prominence given the 
Congressional Quarterly’s distorted tab- 
ulation, I have prepared support scores 
for the Republican and Democratic 
leaders and myself compared to the dean 
[Mr. SIKES] of the Florida delegation 
based on the 7 votes used by the Con- 
gressional Quarterly, other than the 15 
votes on amendments to the appro- 
priation bills I have discussed. I have 
substituted 3 votes on House Resolution 
190, asking the President to virtually 
submit a new budget for these 15 votes. 

In other words, I have prepared sup- 
port scores based on 10 votes, 3 of which 
reflect the attitude of Members toward 
the President’s budget as a whole, as 
against the specific minor budget items 
selected by the Congressional Quarterly. 
Here are the support and opposition 
scores based on these 10 votes: 


Supported | Opposed 


Republicans: 
aT AIRESE RANG BEREE 100 0 
ES U PAAS Sate 100 0 
HON OOK EE SEA AE EE 100 0 
Crame: (Florida) ..-.....- 100 0 
Democrats: 
MeCormack-........-..-- 60 40 
Albert. S i 60 40 
Sikes (Florida)------------ 2 20 


To be perfectly fair and to better in- 
dicate to you how omission or inclusion 
of certain items such as the 15 votes 
of amendments to appropriation bills can 
affect tabulations such as these I would 
further like to include a tabulation of 
these record votes on the appropriation 
bills, in addition to the 10 used above. 
In this instance, however, on the 14 votes 
that would have cut still further funds 
for the Department of Health Education, 
and Welfare the amendments are con- 
sidered in toto—if the Members record 
showed that he supported 8 or more of 
these cuts he is in opposition to the Pres- 
ident. If he has opposed eight or more 
he is in support of the President. We 
will also include the other vote included 
by Congressional Quarterly on the defeat 
of the amendment that would have cut 
an additional $7 million for International 
Organizations from the appropriation for 
State, Justice, and Judiciary funds. This 
places 12 votes in the record. 


Supported | Opposed 

Republicans: 

Bi Es =): a oe ee ee 92 8 

PAYOR ooo ke 92 8 

AT a AARE E 92 8 

Cremer. ncn ck daph SaN 83 17 
Democrats: 

MeCormack----.2<s<sces 66 34 

uA ene PE or a E E PE 66 34 

pikes. os a 25 75 


Mr. Speaker, I am not suggesting that 
any Member be rated on 10 votes, 12 
votes, or on 22 votes, but all of us who 
are familiar with the debates which have 
taken place during this session of the 
Congress I am sure will agree that these 
10 votes in the first chart or the 12 in 
the second are more significant and pro- 
vide a more reasonable weighing than 
those selected by the Congressional 
Quarterly. 
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I do not claim that the above tabula- 
tions show the correct support scores. It 
does clearly show what you can do with 
statistics by selecting issues from the 
very few rollcall votes available for anal- 
ysis so early in the session. 

Mr. Speaker, it is significant that the 

cutoff date of May 12, selected by the 
Congressional Quarterly, excludes two 
important rollcalls which have already 
taken place, which further alter the 
support scores of the Republicans and 
Democrats in terms of President Eisen- 
hower’s position. 
. On May 15 we voted on the Harrison 
amendment to H. R. 7441, the fiscal 1958 
appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture. The passage of this amend- 
ment bars the use of funds for the soil 
bank acreage reserve program on 1958 
crops. The Congressional Quarterly 
says that a nay vote on this issue sup- 
ports the President’s position. The Con- 
gressional Quarterly shows that only 46 
Democratic Members voted nay on this 
measure. One hundred and forty-one 
Republicans voted in support of the soil 
bank, 

Even more recently we had another 
opportunity to measure support for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. On May 29 we re- 
corded our votes on H. R. 7665, the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation bill 
for 1958. We all remember that the 
Republican leadership stressed the need 
of restoring some of the cuts made by the 
Appropriations Committee in this meas- 
ure, which so directly affects national 
security. A motion was made to recom- 
mit this bill with instructions to increase 
the appropriations for national defense 
by $313 million. This motion was de- 
feated. It represents a blow to our 
national security and has a far greater 
significance in terms of support for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower than the many votes 
selected by the Congressional Quarterly 
on other appropriation measures. On 
this rollcall 203 Democrats voted in op- 
position to President Eisenhower. May 
I point out that the leadership of the 
Democratic Party who were opposed to 
reducing minor appropriations for social 
security and welfare programs had no 
hesitancy in disregarding President 
Hisenhower’s urgent request for these 
defense funds. 

If we add these 2 votes to the 10 I used 
in the first chart above, making a total 
of 12, which the Congressional Quarterly 
concedes are important votes to the 
President, the score of the Republican 
leaders and myself remains 100 percent. 
The vote for the Democratic leadership 
and the dean of the Florida delegation 
drops. 


Supported | Opposed 
MCCORMACK. 2.5 ee 50 42 
AT BERT his oo sou nc eS a 3 58 42 
BIKES. unda anani aa 16 84 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, when all the votes 
are in, I am satisfied that the Republican 
record will reflect substantial support for 
the President’s program. It will not be 
10@0-percent support on every rollicall. 
The President does not expect us to act 
as rubber stamps. It is a disservice to 
the country and to the entire Free World 
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to attempt to give the impression, as the 
Congressional Quarterly does, that the 
Republican Party, as represented in the 
Congress, is a group apart from the ex- 
ecutive branch, and that we reject the 
President’s leadership. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, it grieves me that I should feel 
called upon to expose these matters 
today. Tomeitis apparent that through 
the deception of this publication a liberal 
political philosophy completely opposed 
to that of the President is being foisted 
upon the Nation. I hope that respon- 
sible members of the press and the public 
are aroused at this time and choose to 
seek the true facts—not those of the 
N prejudiced Congressional Quar- 
terly. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
Mr. SMITH of California, for the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of official 
business, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
EDMONDSON) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. 

Mr. SmitH of Virginia, the remarks he 
made in Committee of the Whole and 
insert a brief extract. 

Mr. Botanp (at the request of Mr. 
Vanix) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mr. Van ZANDT (at the request of Mr. 
BALDWIN). 

Mr. Burns of Hawaii in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BREEDING (at the request of Mr. 
MCCORMACK). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Thursday, June 13, 1957, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


944. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion entitled “A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, with respect to agree- 
ments for length of service of graduates 
of the United States Military, Naval, and 
Air Force Academies, and for other pur- 
poses” was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GORDON: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report on foreign policy and mutual 
security pursuant to House Resolution 29; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 551). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 3877. A bill to vali- 
date a patent issued to Carl E. Robinson, of 
Anchor Point, Alaska, for certain land in 
Alaska, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 548). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 44. An act to authorize the Secretary of 


Agriculture to exchange certain lands in the _ . 


State of New Mexico; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 549). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1034. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agricuiture to convey to the 
University of Missouri, for agricultural pur- 
poses, certain real property in Callaway 
County, Mo.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
550). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 8051. A bill to provide for an emer- 
gency acreage reserve program in areas de- 
termined to be major disaster areas; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 8052. A bill to provide for increased 
participation in the acreage reserve program 
by producers of basic commodities in major 
disaster areas; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. R. 8053. A bill to authorize funds avail- 
able for construction of Indian health facili- 
ties to be used to assist in the construction 
of community hospitals which will serve In- 
dians and non-Indians; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 8054. A bill to provide for the leasing 
of oil and gas deposits in lands beneath in- 
land navigable waters in the Territory of 
Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 8055. A bill to promote the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge of the polar re- 
gions, the Arctic and Antarctic; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 8056. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the State 
of Michigan to provide for the extension of 
the insurance system established by such 
title to service performed by certain police- 
men and firemen in such State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 8057. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, 
as amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 8058. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to fix a 
minimum standard of 3.5 percent butterfat 
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for whole milk; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
By Mr. BREEDING: 

H. R. 8059. A bill to provide an improved 
farm program; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 8060. A bill to prohibit the military 
departments from entering into contracts 
with certain persons; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H.R. 8061. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act to 
provide that all retired members of the uni- 
formed services who served not less than 35 
years on active duty and who thereafter die 
shall be considered to have died service-con- 
nected deaths; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 8062. A bill to amend the public- 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to provide that the value of restricted 
Indian lands shall not be taken into account 
in determining the need'of any Indian for 
such assistance; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 8068. A bill to provide for an emer- 
gency acreage-reserve program in areas deter- 
mined to be major disaster areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 8064. A bill to provide for increased 
participation in the acreage-reserve program 
by producers of basic commodities in major 
disaster areas; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 8065. A bill to provide that cigarettes 
sold in interstate commerce shall be pack- 
aged and marked so as to show the nicotine 
content of each package; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R.8066. A bill to authorize the restora- 
tion of times taken from patents covering 
inventions whose practice was prevented or 
curtailed during certain emergency periods 
by service of the patent owner in the Armed 
Forces or by governmental controls; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 8067. A bill to provide for an emer- 
gency acreage-reserve program in areas de- 
termined to be major disaster areas; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 8068. A bill to provide improved op- 
portunity for promotion for certain officers 
in the naval service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H. R. 8069. A bill to provide for increased 
participation in the acreage-reserve program 
by producers of basic commodities in major 
disaster areas; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

H. R. 8070. A bill to provide for an emer- 
gency acreage-reserve program in areas de- 
termined to be major disaster areas; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H.R. 8071. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey an easement over 
certain property of the United States located 
in Princess Anne County, Va., known as the 
Fort Story Military Reservation, to the Nor- 
folk Southern Railway Co. in exchange for 
other lands and easements of said company; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 8072. A bill to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the land and assets of certain 
Indian rancherias and reservations in Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R. 8073. A bill to provide for an emer- 

gency acreage reserve program in areas de=- 
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termined to be major disaster areas; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 8074. A bill to provide for increased 
participation in the acreage reserve program 
by producers of basic Commodities in major 
disaster areas; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 8075. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 so as 
to make the conditions governing the pay- 
ment of education and training allowances 
under that. act more nearly uniform with 
the conditions applicable to the payment of 
educational assistance allowances under the 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 8076. A bill to provide for the termi- 
nation of the Veterans’ Education Appeals 
Board established to review Certain deter- 
minations and actions of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs in connection with edu- 
cation and training for World War II vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 8077. A bill for the relief of certain 
relatives of United States citizens and law- 
fully resident aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 8078. A bill to further amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1959; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 8079. A bill to amend the act of June 
20, 1910, to give the State of New Mexico 
greater flexibility in the investment of 
moneys derived from lands held in trust by 
virtue of such act; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE (by request) : 

H. R. 8080. A bill to provide a method for 
regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Ship- 
yard; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H.R. 8081. A bill to improve the foreign 
policy of the United States by amending the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th 
Cong.); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 8082. A bill to authorize the payment 
of compensation for certain losses suffered 
as the result of the outbreak of poliomyelitis 
following the early use of poliomyelitis vac- 
cine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 8088. A bill to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. J. Res. 356. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to sell cer- 
tain vessels to certain citizens of the Federal 
Republic of Germany; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 357. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission for the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 358. Joint resolution to establish 
a Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission for 
the purpose of celebrating the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln 
(1809-65), 16th President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution to provide 
for a commission to make available informa- 
tion as to the basic differences between the 
theories and practices of the American way 
of life and the theories and practices of 
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atheistic communism; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
By Mr. JUDD: 

H. J. Res. 360. Joint resolution designating 
the corn tassel as the national floral emblem 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 361. Joint resolution providing 
for the revision of the Status of Forces 
Agreement and certain other treaties and 
international agreements, or the withdrawal 
of the United States from such treaties and 
agreements, so that foreign countries will 
not have criminal jurisdiction over American 
Armed Forces personnel- stationed within 
their boundaries; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. J. Res. 362. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation for the participation of the 
United States in the preparation and com- 
pletion of plans for the comprehensive ob- 
servance of that greatest of all historic 
events, the sesquicentennial of the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. Con. Res. 187. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the revision of so-called “status of 
forces” agreements contained in treaties and 
other international agreements to which the 
United States is a party; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oregon, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States requesting enactment of legislation 
similar to H. R. 2229, 85th Congress; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 8084. A bill for the relief of Tokiko 
Takahashi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H.R. 8085. A bill for the relief of Joso 
Grgas Grando; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 8086. A bill for the relief of Henry 

Bouvier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 8087. A bill for the relief of Yuko 

Azuma; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R.8088. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Mame E. Howell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 8089. A bill for the relief of Angela 

Parrino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


277. Mr. PATMAN presented a petition of 
Mmes. J. B. Strong, H. W. Segers, L. H. Segers, 
Alton Garrison, Sam L. Lunsford, S. L. Gran- 
ger, and J. R. Moore, Sr., members of the 
Woman’s Missionary Union, New Hope Bap- 
tist Church, Marshall, Tex., favoring the 
passage of H. R. 2542 and H. R. 3663 and re- 
questing that hearings be held on same which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Status of Forces Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
prepared by me on the Status of Forces 
Treaties. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATUS-OF-FORCES TREATIES 
(Statement by Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER) 


The explosive issue of what legal jurisdic- 
tion our servicemen will be subjected to, if 
charged with crime in foreign countries, has 
now erupted into dangerous international 
crises, in Japan, Free China, and Korea. 

This problem has been seething, below the 
surface, for several years. Just a year ago 
I appeared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to ask them to hold hear- 
ings on a resolution of mine, and a similar 
resolution by Senator McCarthy, on this 
issue. 

My resolution called on the Executive to 
invoke the clauses in the Status of Forces 
Treaty, which permitted our Government to 
revise article 7 of the treaty or to abrogate 
it in proper diplomatic form. 

The case of Army Sp3c. William S. Girard 
is the most important indication of where 
we are going. 

This American serviceman was engaged in 
practice firing, on the firing range. Japa- 
nese citizens had been warned to stay off 
the firing range because it was dangerous. 

There was no personal quarrel between 
the American soldier and the Japanese citi- 
zen. He was involved in no rowdyism, crimi- 
nal act, or personal hostility. He was en- 
gaged in duties connected with a clearly 
military action. 

Under the treaty the American Govern- 
ment and the host government have con- 
current jurisdiction over offenses arising in 
connection with military duties or military 
property, with primary jurisdiction resting 
with us. The recent argument that in the 
pauses to rest between firing rounds, Private 
Girard lost his role in a military operation, 
and was engaged in leisure-time activities 
is pure nonsense. To surrender jurisdic- 
tion over him is a pure political surrender. 
Someone was able to overrule the Secretary 
of Defense, who quite properly wished to 
give our fighting men full confidence that 
our Government stood with them. 

Someone was willing to make an American 
soldier a pawn in moves on the interna- 
tional chessboard, however disastrously it 
would affect the morale of our fighting men. 

The absurdity of this decision is high- 
lighted by the State Department’s equally 
absurd position, in reverse, in Free China. 
Here the soldier was clearly not engaged in 
military activities. We knew the Chinese 
Government had fought for a hundred years 
against arbitrary and unjust imposition of 
extraterritorial rights by foreign govern- 
ments engaged only in trade. But we ig- 
nored the obligation to treat the Chinese as 
fairly as our other allies. 

In a brief presented a year ago to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, I sum- 


marized the judicial decisions dealing with 
this issue. 

There is a long record of decisions going 
back to Chief Justice Marshall emphasizing 
the main point at issue—the troops of a 
friendly power visiting foreign countries, 
partake of the nature of the sovereignty, 
and are treated in law like a visiting sover- 
eign. The same principle explains the legal 
immunity granted to diplomats by every law- 
abiding nation. 

The enormity of the Status-of-Forces Trea- 
ties is this. The State Department gave up 
the sovereign rights of this country, and the 
dignity of our soldiers as part of our national 
sovereignty, but they did not see any reason 
for giving up the immunity granted our 
diplomats. 

Let me point out another aspect of this 
treaty which will rise to plague us someday. 
The Status of Forces Treaties surrender 
American jurisdiction not only over our 
fighting men, but over their wives and chil- 
dren. They also surrender jurisdiction over 
what is lightly called civilian components of 
our Armed Forces. How many civilians are 
today subject to trial and imprisonment in a 
foreign country, perhaps for nothing more 
serious than reacting to Communist at- 
tempts to start street fighting? How many 
Americans might suddenly find themselves 
abroad and subject to a foreign court in the 
event of an emergency? 

All Americans regret the deaths of any cit- 
izens of other countries as a result of any 
act of our fighting men. We know that large 
numbers of visiting troops always create 
problems. That is normal among all nation- 
alities. We understand the desire of other 
nations to retain all the marks of full sov- 
ereignty. Iam sure they will try to do their 
best to give our men a fair trial. But we 
cannot ask our young men to serve their 
country in foreign lands, and then take from 
them the protection of our Constitution. 

It involves no diplomatic problem what- 
ever for the State Department to open nego- 
tiations for a change in these treaties, to 
give American fighting men and their wives 
and children the protection of American laws. 
The procedure for reopening this question 
was put into the treaty as a safeguard for 
all nations. As I said a year ago, if Ameri- 
cans are willing to surrender their Constitu- 
tion they certainly should not begin with our 
fighting men. 


Kamehameha I: A Great Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
today, June 11, is set aside in Hawaii as 
Kamehameha Day—a Territorial holi- 
day—in honor of the great Hawaiian 
King, Kamehameha I. It is a day in 
which the people of Hawaii pay honor 
and tribute to this first king of all the 
major Hawaiian Islands, the king who, 
in the early decades of the 19th century, 
united the major islands for the first 
time under one ruler. 

It is a day in which the people of 
Hawaii reflect upon, honor, and ex- 


press—in feast and celebration—their 
profound gratitude for the generosity, 
the tolerance, the almost boundless hu- 
manity and friendship which the native 
Hawaiian, more than anyone else, is re- 
sponsible for in present-day Hawaiian 
life, and which characterizes that life as 
democratic and as American in the deep- 
est senses of those words. 

Kamehameha I is perhaps best known 
generally as a great warrior king, but he 
was an even greater leader in peace— 
in fact his exploits as a warrior will be 
completely misunderstood if they are 
not viewed as his attempt to realize for 
all the Hawaiian people a perpetual and 
joyful peace. 

When Kamehameha was a young 
chief, already controlling the island of 
Hawaii and showing signs of the great- 
ness to come, a famous Hawaiian 
kahuna—or priest—appeared before him 
and prophesized: Kamehameha was to 
conquer and unite all the islands, there- 
after to enable his people to live in a 
lasting and prosperous peace. 

That this was his motive and his vis- 
jon, Kamehameha gave full evidence at 
the very first opportunity—immediately 
after gaining full control of the island 
of Hawaii. Among other things, he or- 
dered the planting of foodstuff on all 
available land, and began the develop- 
ment of an irrigation project considered 
by later viewers as a most amazing ac- 
complishment. 

In his first official act when he had 
gotten control of all the islands, he told 
his people to go home and stop fighting, 
to turn from war to the building of an 
enduring peace. 

He promulgated the famous Law of 
Mamalahoe which I give here in transla- 
tion: 

O my people, honor thy gods. Respect 
alike the rights of men both great and 
humble; see to it that the aged and the 
children may go their ways in peace, and lie 
down to sleep by the roadside without fear 
of harm. 


He set up projects to increase food pro- 
duction, and became his own best ex- 
ample to his people by establishing sev- 
eral food farms of his own which he 
personally worked. To insure free medi- 
cal service to all he set up a school for 
medical kahunas, and he set up schools 
of training for arts and crafts—free for 
all people. 

He issued another famous edict: 

There shall be no idle person in the land. 


The Hawaiian workday was 4 hours; 
Kamehameha made plans for occupying 
the rest of the time with healthful games 
and play. From time immemorial the 
Hawaiians had observed the makahiki 
season, lasting from October through 
January, as a time of recreation and 
rest. The season was dedicated to Lono, 
the god of fertility; it was the harvest 
time in which warfare and contention 
were absolutely forbidden. It was un- 
thinkable to the Hawaiian that in har- 
vest, the time of life and growth, men 
should kill each other and their means 
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of subsistence. First the harvest was 
gathered, then the taxes collected, and 
the remainder of the time the people 
spent in feast and celebration. It is to 
be noted too that before the coming of 
the foreigner the Hawaiians had no in- 
toxicating liquor, and the energy and 
joy that animated their festivity had 
and needed no artificial inducement. 
For this season too Kamehameha pro- 
vided plans to enhance the leisure occu- 
pation of his people. 

Kamehameha I embodied fully the 
hopes and aspirations of the people; he 
was in the deepest sense a man of the 
people. Often he walked among them 
disguised to study the efficacy of his 
government, to ask questions and to 
solicit suggestions. In work and in play 
he led his people toward that full life, 
without bitterness or greed, which he, 
and his people, saw as their destiny. 

The motto of Hawaii—Ua Mau Ke Ea 
O Ka Aina I Ka Pono—the life of the 
land is preserved by righteousness— 
while it was proclaimed by the later 
Kamehameha III, is most really the ex- 
pression, in everything he did, of this 
greatest Hawaiian King, Kamehameha I. 
When he died in 1819—the year before 
the missionaries arrived—a great keen, 
such as never heard in Hawaii before or 
since, arose over all the islands. 

Things did not come true exactly as 
Kamehameha I visualized them. But 
his people are great, their generosity and 
their tolerance vitally characterize 
American democracy as it exists in Ha- 
waii. Kamehameha I is to his people, 
and to the people of Hawaii generally, 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” An in- 
spiration and an ideal to all, particularly 
to his own. 

For these reasons, and many more, the 
people of Hawaii honor today—as many 
communities in America today honor 
their own great men of the past—the 
native Hawaiian people and their great 
leader, Kamehameha I, for all they have 
given and mean to Hawaii. 

Personally, and on behalf of Hawaii’s 
people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent, I express to the native Hawaiian 
people on this Kamehameha Day the 
deep gratitude and affection of the 
people of Hawaii for you, and for all you 
mean, and will mean in greater measure 
in the future State of Hawaii, United 
States of America. 


A Tribute to a Maryland Veteran: 
Wm. R. Clay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in May 
of 1957, the National Commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans, the Hon- 
orable Joseph F. Burke, on the behalf of 
the department of Maryland at the 
State convention of this organization 
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held in Baltimore, Md., presented to Wil- 
liam R. Clay a certificate of recognition 
for outstanding service to the veterans 
of our State. 

Mr. Clay, a 38-year-old Government 
career attorney as well as a civic and 
veterans’ leader, received the highest 
citation which the Disabled American 
Veterans award, for “his years of out- 
standing service in the field of veterans’ 
legislation in the interest of the veter- 
ans of the State of Maryland.” 

His many friends know this leader as 
“Honest Bill Clay,” the veteran’s friend. 
He has been active since 1944 in the 
DAV and the American Legion, having 
held national, State, and local offices in 
both organizations. Over a period of 
10 years he has addressed thousands of 
veterans in our State and in the District 
of Columbia relative to programs of 
interest to both organizations. 

For the last 7 years, Mr. Clay has 
served as department legislative officer 
for the Disabled American Veterans, 
and since 1953 has been a member of the 
committee for the American Legion, 
serving as department legislative chair- 
man during the years 1955-56. 

At the present time he is vice chairman 
of the Allied Maryland Veterans Council 
whose membership comprises the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, the American 
Legion, Disabled American Veterans, 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
AMVETS, Jewish War Veterans, Span- 
ish-American War Veterans, World War 
I Veterans, Catholic War Veterans, and 
29th Division Association, whose com- 
bined membership represents well over 
60,000 veterans of our State. 

As a result of his knowledge of rights 
and benefits of veterans and their de- 
pendents and his legislative background, 
he is considered by veteran leaders, 
members of the State legislature, and by 
the Maryland Congressional delegation 
as a complete and dedicated veteran’s 
friend. 


Domestic Parity Plan for Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON.- J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues. my introduction of 
legislation to provide a domestic parity 
plan for wheat. 

We are all concerned with overproduc- 
tion of our agricultural commodities. 
We all want to find an adequate and 
profitable outlet for our overproduction 
above our domestic needs. We need this 
two-price plan in order to maintain do- 
mestic prices at the desired level and at 
the same time sell our surpluses on the 
foreign market. 

Under the two-price plan, which could 
apply to commodities other than wheat, 
each producer would be given an allot- 
ment covering his share of the domestic 
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consumption of his product at full parity. 
The remainder could be sold on the world 
market or carried for future use. 

In introducing this bill it is my desire 
to fill a serious need for a farm program 
tailored to a specific commodity and 
which will at the same time fit into the 
overall agricultural picture. I am sure 
many of you are familiar with it. It 
appears evident that with the passage 
of time more serious consideration must 
be given to the relative merits of a new 
farm program. The domestic parity 
plan is a workable plan for the agricul- 
tural producers of our Nation to salvage 
and build anew a sound economy. 

The domestic parity plan for wheat is 
highly favored by many people of the 
Fifth District of Kansas. It is my sin- 
cere intention to work for the passage of 
this bill. 


Organization for Trade Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter 
which I wrote on June 6, 1957, to the 
Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc. This organization has recently 
published a research study entitled “The 
Returns Are In,” which provides new 
evidence of the great importance of our 
national foreign-trade policy to the suc- 
cess of United States foreign policy. In 
my letter I have stressed the importance 
of Congressional approval of the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation this year. 
Failure to authorize membership in the 
OTC would seriously jeopardize the posi- 
tion of the United States as world leader. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am very impressed with the committee’s 
research study, “The Returns Are In” which 
I have just finished reading. You provide 
new evidence of the vital importance of our 
national foreign trade policy to the success 
of United States foreign policy. 

And, as you point out, whether the United 
States will assume membership in the pro- 
posed Organization for Trade Cooperation is, 
right now, solid proof that our country seeks 
to maintain the economic leadership of the 
Free World. I note that your research study 
brings this out clearly, as you report that 
more than 68 percent of the leading foreign 
newspapers surveyed agree that Congres- 
sional failure to authorize membership in 
OTC would seriously compromise United 
States world leadership. 

The overriding importance of positive ac- 
tion on OTC is also spelled out by the fact 
that 89 percent of the Asian editors in your 
sample indicate that the Communists have 
already used our inaction on OTC for a 
“special line of propaganda” against the 
United States. I can corroborate this from 
my own experience. In my trip through the 
Asian countries early last winter, I again and 
again found evidence that: where our foreign 
economic policy has an isolationist tinge, 
the Communists have picked it up as “proof 
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of America’s duplicity and inability to do the 
job.” 

I know, therefore, by firsthand experience, 
that trade policy is an all-important factor 
in the success of our foreign policy. And I 
am sure that Congressional approval of OTC 
this year is the next indispensable step in 
making clear to the world that we are deter- 
mined to maintain our leadership for free- 
dom. 

OTC has great importance to the prosper- 
ity of our economy as well. By giving the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade a 
continuing, day-by-day administrative arm, 
the agreement will become more effective 
and do more to promote the interests of our 
American exports. OTC is, therefore, as Sec- 
retary of Commerce Weeks has told the Con- 
gress, “absolutely essential if United States 
agriculture, labor and industry are to receive 
maximum benefits from GATT.” 

It is important to remember that exports 
are vitally important to the growth of our 
prosperity. In 1957 exports should reach 
the neighborhood of $20 billion. These ex- 
ports mean prosperity and jobs to the people 
in my own State. And similarly exports 
promote the livelihood of people throughout 
our Nation—roughly 4,500,000 families now 
being directly dependent on export trade for 
their incomes. 

By backing down on OTC, GATT could suf- 
fer seriously, opening the door to the Euro- 
pean neutralists and perverting the new 
common market and discriminating against 
United States exports. 

Down to essentials, then, the question is 
whether we will have OTC or whether we 
will revert to obsolescent protection theo- 
ries of the 1920’s. f 

You can, of course, be sure that I will be 
in the forefront of those fighting in behalf 
of the President’s recommendation of OTC. 

But, to be realistic, I must say that. win- 
ning the battle on OTC during this session— 
during the next 8 weeks—is only possible if 
the Congress feels that the people wish us 
to keep our world trade initiative. 

You have endeavored to demonstrate that 
everyday people, having no self-serving in- 
terest in trade, can be mobilized to build a 
stronger trade policy—to make our foreign 
policy more effective and our prosperity more 
solidly based. Your Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education, Inc., has grown in 3 years 
from a handful in New York to an organiza- 
tion that maintains chapters and affiliates in 
many of our cities and that has a bipartisan 
volunteer membership in 36 of our States. 
You are called now to the field of national 
responsibility in the grassroots fight for 
winning United States adherence to OTC. 

I am, with all best wishes for your suc- 
cess, assuring you of my cooperation in your 
objective. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javits, 
United States Senate. 


United States Exhibits at World Fairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article which 
was published yesterday in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, entitled 
“Poles Crowd United States Display at 
Trade Fair.” 
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I brought this subject to the attention 
of President Eisenhower in the winter of 
1954, following my visit to Bangkok, 
Thailand, where I witnessed an interna- 
tional trade fair, at which the United 
States was endeavoring, but not very suc- 
cessfully, to show a picture of what Amer- 
ica has done not only in the field of ma- 
chine development but also in the fields 
of culture, art, and human relations. 
Both the Soviet Union and Japan had 
very impressive exhibits. 

Later in 1954 President Eisenhower 
wrote a letter to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommending that $5 mil- 
lion be appropriated for United States 
exhibits at international trade fairs. 

At that time I issued a press release 
with reference.to the appropriation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that both the article and 
my statement of August 2, 1954, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 10, 1957] : 


POLES Crowp UNITED STATES DISPLAY AT 
TRADE FAIR 


(By Colin Frost) 


PozNaNn, Potanp, June 9.—Thousands of 
luxury-starved Poles stampeded the United 
States exhibits at the opening of the Poznan 
International Trade Fair today. Scores of 
extra police were called in to control them. 

The American display of the products. of 
800 firms gave a dazzling answer to the now 
diminished propaganda that capitalism 
means poverty. By nightfall about 50,000 
Poles had seen it. 

Twenty-nine countries packed their prod- 
ucts into the 40-acre grounds. Western 
nations dominated the show. 

The United States is taking part in the 
fair for the first time since World War II. 
Its exhibition is calculated both to boost 
business and to show the Communist world 
how the United States lives. 

It includes a typical American home 
packed with the household appliances that 
most homemakers in this part of Europe 
can only dream of. 

There were displays of textiles, radios, 
household gadgets, sports goods, toys, frozen 
foods, and all the other consumer goods that 
crowd United States store windows but are 
rarities here. 

Premier Josef Cyrankiewicz and other of- 
ficials were among the earliest visitors. 

The Premier told United States trade of- 
ficials: “I am glad to see you here and I 
hope we shall be doing good business to- 
gether in the future.” 

The reaction among most Polish visitors 
was sheer amazement. “We cannot even be- 
lieve that things like these exist,” said one 
woman. 

“Is it true that ordinary people can buy 
these things abroad?” asked another. : 

“Suren,” a Polish-speaking United States 
Embassy officer told her. 

Some private visitors wanted to buy— 
especially the toys. A few pulled out wads 
of dollars—part of the great underground 
reservoir of greenbacks that is almost a sec- 
ond currency in Eastern Europe. 

West Germany’s exhibit—covering the 
whole range of booming German industry— 
is the largest. It takes more than twice 
the space of either the British or United 
States. 

The United States exhibit is in a huge 
pavilion built of aluminum and covered with 
plastic. 
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SENATOR THYE URGES EXHIBITS BY UNITED 
STATES IN WORLD FAIRS 


Senator Epwarp J. THYE expressed strong 
approval of action taken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in connection with 
the supplemental appropriations bill in meet- 
ing the request of President Eisenhower for 
additional funds to permit participation by 
the United States in international fairs and 
expositions during the coming year. The 
President had advised the committee that 
there will be approximately 75 such interna- 
tional trade fairs and that the administra- 
tion feels that participation in at least 30 of 
them would be useful in drawing attention 
to American products and the benefits of the 
free enterprise system. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations allowed $5 million 
for this and related purposes. 

“I am convinced that American partici- 
pation in. these international trade fairs is 
of great importance to this country in its 
international affairs and I am very much 
pleased at the action taken by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations of which I am 
a@member. It will enable our Government to 
help in coordinating American exhibits and 
make possible a better rounded and more im- 
pressive picture of what America has done 
not only in the field of machine development 
but also in the field of culture, art, and hu- 
man relations. 

“When I returned from my trip to the 
Orient last winter one of the first things 
I did was to bring to the attention of 
President Eisenhower my impression of a 
visit to a trade fair being conducted at Bang- 
kok in Thailand where I saw the extensive 
and well displayed exhibits of the Soviet 
Union in a building which dominated the 
fairgrounds. The automobiles and farm 
machinery displayed did not in any manner 
compare with machines and equipment of 
American manufacturers, and I question 
whether some would be serviceable in actual 
field operations. But they did capture the 
imagination of the people and thousands saw 
this exhibit and passed through the Soviet 
building. 

“I know that the totalitarian Government 
of Russia can simply commandeer the ma- 
terial for such exhibits and is willing to 
spend thousands to set them up, but I am 
certain also that American industry and 
business under the encouragement of our 
Government could far exceed anything the 
Soviet Union can do in this field. 

“It seems to me that the United States 
should assume reasonable participation in 
international fairs both in our fight for mar- 
kets in the international field and in show- 
ing to the people of the world what has been 
achieved in the United States under our free 
enterprise system and our democratic prin- 
ciples of government. I am sure that much 
good will flow from this effort and I strongly 
endorse it on the basis of my own observa- 
tions in the areas where it is so important 
that America be understood and appreciated 
by the people.” 


Proposed Amendment to Natural Gas Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce today 
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on the proposed amendment, H. R. 6790, 
to the Natural Gas Act: 


Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. CHatrman: May I take this op- 
portunity to testify in opposition to H. R. 
6790, the bill before your committee that 
would. amend the Natural Gas Act so as to 
remove Federal controls over the sale of gas 
at the wellhead. 

I am very deeply concerned over the effect 
of such legislation which would mean higher 
gas bills for the consumer—the little man 
who is now feeling the pinch of inflation. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent the Second Dis- 
trict in Massachusetts which is hundreds of 
miles away from the section of the country 
where natural gas is obtained. My constitu- 
ents are captive consumers of natural gas. 
They buy it from a distributing company 
which in turn buys from a gas transmis- 
sion line company. If the controls are re- 
moved, you can readily see who is going to 
dig down into their pockets to pay for the 
increased costs of this gas to the gas trans- 
mission line company at the wellhead—the 
little consumer, of course. The intermediary 
consumers will merely pass the added costs 
down the line. 

Remove the Federal regulations with this 
legislation and you wipe out the price pro- 
tection that the gas user now has and is en- 
titled to under the Supreme Court’s ruling 
in the now celebrated 1954 test case of the 
Phillips’ Petroleum Co. That decision con- 
clusively stated that the Federal Power Com- 
mission. does possess regulatory authority 
over the independents under the act. 

To strip the Commission’s authority to 
control natural gas prices at the wells would 
be a direct financial blow to the end con- 
sumer. This bill before your committee 
should be rejected in the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 


President Eisenhower’s Reply to Congress- 
man Sheehan’s Letter on 11th Hlinois 
District Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 27 I released the results of my 
annual public opinion poll—see daily 
ReEcorp of May 29, page A4169. At the 
same time I sent these results, with a 
letter, to President Eisenhower, and the 
contents of this letter were embodied in 
my news release of May 27, as follows: 


In each of the 7 years that I have been 
in Congress, I have polled a cross section of 
the people in the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois to ascertain their viewpoints 
on important questions of the day. 

T attempt, in every possible way, to make 
this poll impartial, and this year, sent ap- 
proximately 120 questionnaires into every 
voting precinct in my district; so that, ap- 
proximately 1 of every 4 voters in the area 
received the questionnaire. In selecting 
the names from the poll sheets, we have no 
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prior knowledge of the politics of the 
recipients. 

It is my political philosophy that, as a 
Congressman, it is my duty to speak to the 
Congress and to vote the issues before the 
Congress on the basis of the will of the ma- 
jority of the people in my district, assuming 
my people are informed as to pertinent facts 
on the issues and their will is not contrary 
to the general welfare of the country. In 
other words, my vote on issues before Con- 
gress will be predicated upon the will of the 
majority of my constituents unless the will 
of the majority is not clearly discernible; 
then a Congressman must use his own wis- 
dom and conscience in voting for whatever 
is best for his constituents, bearing in mind 
the general welfare of the whole country. 

The only way I could, in clear conscience, 
oppose the will of the majority of my people 
would be on the basis that I knew of facts 
or circumstances which were not known to 
my people, or that, by following the will of 
my constituents, I would be voting against 
the greater good of the country as a whole. 
In that event, it would be incumbent upon 
me to go back to my people and explain to 
them the circumstances and conditions of 
which I knew, and of which they had no 
knowledge. i 

It is to be noted that a rather stable per- 
centage of the people in the 11th Congres- 
sional District, varying from 64 to 73 percent 
over the last 5 years, are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the United States continuing as a 
member of the United Nations. There has 
been a very noticeable and decided lessening 
of support for the foreign-aid program, so 
that this year’s poll shows the high point of 
nearly 79.8 percent of the people opposing 
the proposed $4.4 billion foreign outlay. The 
comments from many of the people of the 
11th District in answering the questionnaire 
clearly show their low regard of this program. 
One of the interesting aspects of a public- 
opinion poll of this type is the very great 
amount of comments we get from people an- 
swering the questionnaire, who put their 
views on the side, on the back, and frequently 
attach many other pages of comments stat- 
ing their views on the questions. It is to be 
noted that question No. 11, “Do you favor 
more adequate laws providing for full dis- 
closure to the public and to the United 
States Government of the operation of union 
pension and welfare funds?” received the 
highest percentage of favorable replies of all 
the 15 questions on the poll. This question 
also showed the least amount of people, 3.6 
percent, who had no opinion on the subject. 

With reference to questions No.3 and No. 4, 
“Do you approve of the Republican foreign 
policy in general?” “Do you approve of the 
Eisenhower administration to date?” I have 
written a similar letter to both President 
Eisenhower and the Honorable Meade Alcorn, 
national chairman of the Republican Party, 
as- follows: 


“President DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
“The White House, Washington, D. C. 

“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Knowing from pre- 
vious reports that you take note of congres- 
sional public-òpinion polls, I am respect- 
fully calling to your attention the results of 
my 1957 survey. 

“As a Republican, I am most deeply con- 
cerned with the answers to questions No. 3 
and No. 4, results of which you can observe 
from the enclosed copy of my extension of 
remarks to appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on May 27. 

“You will note that on question No. 3, 
‘Do you approve of the Republican foreign 
policy in general?’ in 1953, 78.5 percent of the 
people replied favorably; and in 1954, only 
52.9 percent agreed.. And you will further 
note that in Cook County, Ill., in 1954, the 
Republican Party suffered one of its worst 
defeats in 20 years. In 1955, the percentage 
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ef those in favor of the Republican foreign 
policy increased to 56.9 percent, and in 1956, 
to 62:3 percent—the year in which you and 
the Republican Party had a great victory in 
the State of Illinois. 

“The present 1957 percentage has dropped 
to an alltime low, i. e., only: 35.9 percent in 
favor of the Republican foreign policy. In 
my opinion, this means that. since: last No- 
vember, our policies have lost most of their 
appeal to the type of voter residing in my 
congressional district. 

“The yearly trends are as follows on ques- 
tion No. 4, ‘Do you approve of the Eisen- 
hower administration to date?’ 


“Year: Percentage approval 
r E ir MEE ea Say SOREN RT AD alle CA sg 84.2 
aaa SERS Se SPN AE i eth aa Salle 58.0 
PN a ae aaa ant E ARE a 65.3 
OL a ep a Ca ees, A ato, EGE 76.4 
LE o ME ce ease SM le E, Spat A 41.8 


“You will note that the previous low point 
in 1954 showed very disastrous results for 
the Republican Party in the elections held 
in Illinois. The present survey also shows 
an alltime low for support of the Eisenhower 
administration to date, and I would be very 
fearful of the. results of any elections. held 
at this time. 

“It is to be fervently hoped that by the 
time the November 1958 elections roll 
around, the Republican foreign policy and 
the domestic aspects of our administration 
will be changed in order that the people 
of the 11th Congressional District and the 
State of Illinois will again support the 
policies which had been reCeived with such 
wide acceptance up until the election of 
November 1956. 

“Respectfully, 
“TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, 
“Member of Congress.” 


President Eisenhower acknowledged my 
letter of May 29 as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 29, 1957. 
The Honorable TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SHEEHAN: Your poll reminds me 
that public support for any givan program 
waxes’ and wanes here and there over the 
country even though the program is not 
pasically changed. 

Your poll indicates that last year the Na- 
tion’s foreign policy was favored by almost 
two-thirds of your correspondents. For the 
same foreign policy your poll indicates sup= 
port by one-third in 1957 and by one-half 
in 1954. 

Obviously foreign policy cannot ricochet 
about in the same fashion. The adminis- 
tration will hold steadily. to the course 
deemed essential to the national interest. 
The alternatives to our present efforts are 
grim. They are, in this order, a fortress 
America, then a bankrupt America, then a 
regimented America—finally, a defeated 
America. My belief is that most citizens 
are well aware of these alternatives. I 
think our people will hold. fast. in the effort 
to keep this Nation on a sound road in world 
affairs. 

As for our domestic policies, these con- 
form to the pledges of the Republican Party 
in its platform adopted 9 months ago in San 
Francisco and to my own campaign com- 
mitments based on those pledges. I have 
no intention of welching on my own or the 
party’s word. I think no loyal Republican 
should. For us to do so would be, in my 
opinion, a long step toward party defeat and 
dissolution. 

Sincerely, 
DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, 


1957 
Family Reunification Immigration Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to reunite the fam- 
ilies of certain United States citizens and 
luwfully resident aliens in this country. 
I call this measure “the family reuni- 
fication immigration bill.” 

One of the basic tenets of our immigra- 
tion policy and immigration laws 
throughout the years has always been 
the principle of uniting families. It is 
logical and humanitarian. It makes for 
better citizenship. It makes sense. 

I am not the original author of this 
bill. That credit belongs to our distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER, who is the 
chairman of the House Immigration 
Subcommittee. His bill is based on the 
traditional American principle of uniting 
families. In introducing this measure, 
our colleague has shown that he pos- 
sesses a keen understanding of the prob- 
lems and devotion to the best ideals in 
American life. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my sincerest congratu- 
lations to Congressman WALTER for his 
wise action in this matter. In fact, I 
am going a step further in associating 
myself with his action by introducing his 
bill in order to give it added strength. I 
hope this will encourage others in Con- 
gress to do likewise by associating them- 
selves with Congressman WALTER in his 
efforts to unite these families. 

Briefly, the bill provides that relatives 
of United States citizens and lawfully 
resident aliens, who are eligible for sec- 
- ond and third preferential status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
shall be admitted as nonquota immi- 
grants. This applies specifically to 
parents, wives, and children under the 
age of 21 of such citizens and resident 
aliens. It is these people, these sepa- 
rated families, whom this bill would unite 
without any quota charge. 

I am informed that the total number 
of people involved in this bill, and by 
that I’ mean the number of people 
abroad who would be eligible for admit- 
tance to this country if this bill is adopt- 
ed, is estimated at about 17,000 to 
19,000. Of these, about 11,000 would be 
from Italy, and the remainder from 
Greece and other European countries. 

These are mostly people who had ap- 
plied for entry to the United States un- 
der the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, but 
for various reasons remained behind 
when the breadwinner of the family 
came here first to establish firm eco- 
nomic roots. In the meantime, the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act expired at the end of 
last year and the families remained sep- 
arated and stranded. In most instances 
they were from Italy and Greece, and 
the quotas of these two countries are 
heavily oversubscribed so that no other 
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relief is possible for the reunification of 
these families. 

Unless we take action along the lines 
advocated by Congressman WALTER in 
his bill, these families face many long 
years of separation and great hardships. 
It would be most heartrending and in- 
humane to continue such separations. 
I believe it is morally incumbent upon 
Congress to take early steps for the en- 
actment of this legislation and reunifica- 
tion of these families, and in this way 
correct some of the faults and frustra- 
tions of the Refugee Relief Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed legislation 
is a step in the right direction and a 
laudable beginning. We are faced with 
@ pressing situation and it should be 
dealt with promptly. It cannot wait un- 
til we have had a thoughtful and com- 
plete reexamination of our immigration 
policy. For this reason, I strongly urge 
that action be taken on this measure at 
the earliest possible moment during the 
current session of Congress, and thus 
save these families needless hardships 
and long delays. 


Don Blanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of Hawaii and his friends in 
every part of the world mourn today the 
unexpected passing of Don Blanding, 
poet laureate of Hawaii, who died on 
June 9 in Los Angeles. 

His love of adventure and his lust for 
life led him to many parts of the world. 
He fought under foreign flags in revolu- 
tionary wars; in World War I he was a 
pilot in France. He established his rep- 
utation in New York as an artist and in- 
terior decorator and poet, but his spirit- 
ual home, until the day of his untimely 
death, remained in the islands. 

No matter where he pursued his rest- 
less talents it was always to Hawaii and 
to the people of Hawaii, for whom he had 
an overwhelming affection, that he re- 
turned. 

Donald Benson Blanding was born 62 
years ago on his father’s ranch in King- 
fisher, Okla. The world beckoned and 
at the age of 17 Don left Oklahoma, never 
to return. Soon thereafter he was fight- 
ing in the small wars of revolt plaguing 
the Central American Republics at that 
time. When World War I came he be- 
came a military pilot and flew with the 
American forces in France. Returning 
to the United States after the armistice, 
he paused in New York. There he wit- 
nessed an event which was to alter his 
life and shape the course of his destiny. 

This was his attendance of a revival of 
the stage production Bird of Paradise, 
whose locale was the exotic South Seas 
islands. That night, Blanding has told 
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us, he heard the call of paradise, and he 
responded eagerly. 

Hawaii did not disappoint Don Bland- 
ing. Under its tropical skies Blanding’s 
great artistic gifts and creative capacity 
were energized and inspired. His first 
volume of verses about Hawaii appeared. 
Then another and a third, Vagabond’s 
House, which sold 150,000 editions and 
established Blanding as a major poet. 

His artistic versatility grew. As an 
artist, he illustrated his own published 
works. He staged Hawaiian pageants, 
designed the colorful Polynesian cos- 
tumes and stage sets. 

In 1928 Blanding originated Hawaii’s 
famed Lei Day, which is celebrated an- 
nually on May 1 and has become an in- 
ternationally noted event. One of Ha- 
waii’s most delightful festivals and the 
only one of its kind in the world, it is 
dedicated to the lei as a symbol of Ha- 
waii’s hospitality, aloha, and wealth of 
beauty. 

Travelers from all over the world came 
to witness its annual celebration. 

Because he knew Hawaii and her peo- 
ple so well, Don Blanding loved them 
both. 

A dozen volumes of his verse attest to 
this love and understanding which he 
tried to communicate to the world. But, 
he rhymed, it was not enough to read his 
poems in order to become one with the 
gentle peoples of Polynesia. In Vaga- 
bond’s House, Blanding warned, you will 
never know Hawaii: 

*Til you’ve seen the lunar rainbow’s phantom 
arch across the blue 

And having watched the Southern Cross 

dip in the sea; 
*Til the singing boys have stabbed your heart 
with music through and through 

*Til you’ve raced the silver surf at Waikiki. 


Don Blanding was in every sense of 
that meaningful Hawaiian word a true 
kamaaina, son of Hawaii. 

He left to the people of Hawaii, and to 
all of us, a legacy of the love of laughter 
and beauty, of wisdom and wit. With 
him go the appreciation, the love and the 
deep aloha of all that knew him. 


Dedication of Altoona (Pa.) Memorial 
K4 Steam Locomotive at Horseshoe 
Curve on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 8, 1957, it was my privi- 
lege to participate in the dedication of a 
K4 steam locomotive as a memorial to 
the long history of faithful service of 
steam locomotives and those who built 
and operated: them over the Nation’s 
ribbons of steel. 

This K4 steam locomotive No. 1361 
was presented to the city of Altoona by 
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the: Pennsylvania. Railroad: Co. as 4 per= 
manent monument to the historie part- 


nership between the community, the . 


railroad, and the iron horse. 

Old No. 1361 was one of the earliest 
of the 350 K4’s built at Altoona, Pa. It. 
was placed in service May 18, 1918, and 
for more than: 35: years it: hauled trains 
of the great Pennsy passenger fleet. over 


the mainline between New York, Harris- - 


burg, and Pittsburgh. Countless of its 
trips were: around the famed horseshoe 
curve which is one of the great triumphs 
of railroad engineering. When old 1361 
was finally retired to make way for the 
modern diesel No. 1361, it had rolled up 
nearly 21% million miles—the equivalent 
of nearly 100 trips around the world. 

K4 locomotive No. 1361 is an espe- 
cially appropriate memorial for the city 
of Altoona, Pa., where 5 generations of 
skilled workmen built a total of 6,783 
steam locomotives for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The following. program marked the 
dedication of the K-4 memoria! locomo- 
tive during which time I delivered an 
address on the historical development of 
the steam locomotive: 

PROGRAM 

Presiding, Howard W. Lindaman, director 
of water, parks, and public property, city of 
Altoona. 

Music, massed bands, Altoona public and 
parochial schools. 

National Anthem. 

Flag-raising, color guard, Blair-Bedford 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. 


Invocation, Rev. Cedric Tilberg, First 
Lutheran. Church. 
Presentation, Pennsylvania Railroad, 


George R. Weaver,. assistant manager, heavy . 


repair shops; Walter W. Patchell, vice presi- 
dent, research and development; Morton S. 
Smith, vice president and regional manager. 

Acceptance, Mayor Robert W. Anthony; 
Deborah Hersperger, kindergarten, Adams 
School; Martin Hughes, Jr., first grade, Holy 
Rosary School. 

‘Prayer of dedication, Rabbi Nathan Kaber, 
Temple Beth Israel. 

Remarks, the Honorable James E. Van 
Zandt. 

Benediction, Rev. Father John P. Manning, 
St. Leo’s Church. 

Taps, Kenneth Woodring, William Mackey. 

Civic committee: Howard W. Lindaman, 
chaiman; Mrs. Samuel Albright, Miss Helen 
Barclay, Thomas Bloom, Robert W. Boyer, 
Francis T. Brown, Dr. A. Bruce Denniston, 
George P. Gable, Robert L. Hite, J. E. Holt- 
zinger, Mrs. Lynn Hunter, Will Ketner, H. L. 
Kimble, David M. Langkammer, Mrs. Harold 
McCullough, Rev. Francis. A. McNelis, Mrs. 
Matilda Madden, Dr. Fred Miller, Louis H. 
Murray, Edward Scala, C. F. Schick, Lawrence 
Schrenk, Mrs. Luke Sill, Capt. William 
Stephens, Roy Thompson, G. R. Weaver, 
Gerald P. Wolf, Hon. James E. Van Zandt. 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JAMES. E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH Dis- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE DEDICATION 
, CEREMONIES OF THE K-4 LOCOMOTIVE. AT THE 
HORSESHOE CURVE, ALTOONA, PA., JUNE 8, 
1957 


This is an historic occasion. 
My contribution to this program is 


summed up in the well-known saying, Time 
Marches On. 


Yes; time has marched on, because it was 


in the year 1804 when a steam locomotive - 


was developed: which could haul loads over 
a fixed track. 
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However, the steam: locomotive which was. 
to serve as a model for many years. was not 
developed until 1829. 


‘Therefore, it is proper to say that this 
K4S locomotive, No: 1361, built in the Penn- ` 
- sylvania Railroad shops: by the ingenuity and. 


the hands of Altoona residents, will stand 
for years to come as a monument, to the era. 
of steam locomotives. 

History tells us that back in the year 1829 
the locomotive, that was to serve as a model 
for many years, was the famous Rocket 
built by the Stephensons in England. It 
weighed but 5 tons and was the first. locomo- 
tive with a horizontal tubular boiler. 

Burning wood for fuel, it hauled 38 car- 
riages, with a total of 90 tons weight, at. a 
speed of from 12. to 15 miles per hour.. Under 
favorable conditions, and if the carriages 
were unloaded, the speed could be increased’ 
to 28 miles an hour. 

From about 1830, locomotives were Amer- 
ican built, the first being Peter Cooper’s 
Tom. Thumb, which weighed less than 1 ton. 

In December 1830, the locomotive named 
“Best. Friend” was built. in New York City 


. and started regular service on the Charles- 


ton & Hamburg Railroad. It was the first 
locomotive to haul a train of cars in regular 
service. i 

The first coal-burning locomotive was built 
in 1852. 

From that time until the turn of the cen- 
tury, improvements were made, until loco- 
motives with 6 pair of driving wheels, weigh- 
ing over 100,000 pounds and burning coal 
were developed for heavy duty railroad traffic. 

During this same period, air-brake. equip- 
ment was developed, together with track 
tank and scoop for taking water on tenders. 
Among the inventions of the period was the 
automatic coupler. The first bituminous 
coal-burning locomotive made its appear- 
ance. 

Beginning in 1900, locomotives.. became 
larger and more powerful. Their designs 
were different, and their hauling power and 
speed: were. increased. 


In 1939, locomotives equipped for both . 


freight and. passenger service continued to 
become larger and to keep pace with the 
march of time—they were streamlined from 
coupler to coupler. 

The last: steam locomotive, built by the 


. American Locomotive Co., was completed: in 


1948, after 97 years of continuous production. 

Since that date, this. plant. and other out- 
standing locomotive producers has converted 
to full-scale diesel electric production. 

“The year 1950 marked the end of commer- 
cially built steam locomotives for mainline 
service in the United States, and the switch- 
over of railroad power to other forms, prin- 
cipally diesel, had its beginning: 


The first. diesel electric-powered train. was. - 


the Burlington “Pioneer Zephyr,” with a 600- 
horsepower locomotive, which twas about 
one-fourth the size and one-fifth the weight 
of the steam engine of the same horsepower 
in 1933. The first. diesel for road freight was 
put. into service in 1941 by the Santa Fe 
Railroad. 

.Thus. the trend toward complete dieseliza- 
tidn was marching forward. From the early 
1940’s to the present time, many improve- 
ments have been made in railroad motive 
power. 

.Not. only have the power and speed of the 
diesel been increased considerably, but also 
electric motors have been installed and gas 
turbine electric power has been developed. 

Challenging the present diesel electric era. 
of railroad motive power is the gas turbine 


locomotive equipped with a 20,000-gallon - 


tender, supplementing the 17,500 gallons of 
fuel carried in the locomotive body tanks. 

This gas turbine locomotive is eapable of 
traveling almost 1,500 miles without: refuel- 
ing, This type of locomotive provides oper- 


- ating improvements and decreased mainte- 
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- nance costs that indicate—it- could prove to- 


be the locomotive of tomorrow. 

Speaking of tomorrow, amd mindful of the 
fact we are living in the nuclear age, one may 
find 10 to 15 years from now atomic-powered 
locomotives. that. depend on a small charge 
of atomic fuel in a. nuclear reactor smaller 
than a good-sized trunk, capable of provid- 
ing enough energy to power the locomotive 
a distance equal to more than once around 


` the earth at the Equator: 


At this moment, five of the Nation’s larg- 
est railroads, together with some half dozen 
large manufacturing corporations, are spon- 
soring the construction of the atomic-pow- 
ered: locomotive. 

‘This. locomotive. will generate as much 
steam as the biggest conventional steam laco- 
motive. now on the rails. Instead of steam - 


- being produced by coal or oil, several pounds 


of uranium will do the job. 

Yes, time marches on. 

In 1804 the steam locomotive was born. 
Then came the diesel electric locomotive, 
followed. by the gas turbine locomotive. And 
now, the atomic-powered locomotive is “just 
around the corner.” 

‘Truly, in dedicating this Pennsylvania 
Railroad K4S' locomotive, No. 1361,. we give 
lasting recognition to one of the most: excit- 
ing chapters in the history of the railroad 
industry. 

At the same time we pay a marked tribute 
of respect. and esteem to railroad employees 
who built these locomotives and those who 
manned them as they traveled countless 
miles over ribbons. of steel. 

May “Old 1361” also prove a constant re- 
minder, not only of the greatness of the 
America.of: yesterday, but also of the strong, 
modern America of tomorrow—as time , 
marches on. 


Address by Hon. Clifford P. Case, of 
New Jersey, at Rollins College, Winter 
“Park, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


- HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY. 


‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Friday, June 7, at the com- 
mencement exercises. of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., my colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from New - 
Jersey [Mr. Case], received an honorary - 
degree and delivered the address of the 
occasion. I ask unanimous consent.that . 
his address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 


- was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


’ ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR CASE OF NEW 


JERSEY ON THE. OCCASION OF RECEIPT OF AN 

Honorary DEGREE oF DOCTOR OF LAWS AT 

.THE ROLLINS COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT, 

WINTER PARK, FLA., JUNE. 7, 1957 

One of the great issues of our time is 
posed by the development of nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons of. truly awful ca- 
pacity. We ħave created forces capable of 
destroying all living things. We cannot al- 
low a situation to arise, or circumstances to ` 
develop, in which we are at the mercy of 


- such. forces instead of in command of them. 


We can, and we must, keep them under 
conscious. control. 
This means first of all, I believe, that we 


_ cannot. afford to rely wholly, or almost - 
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wholly, on the threat of unlimited nuclear 
retaliation for the defense of ourselves or 
the Free World. - Either we keep ourselves 
prepared to fight little as well as big wars, 
and in various parts of the world, or we 
may face a choice between slow strangula- 
tion by gradual Communist encroachment 
and unleashing an allout thermonuclear 
catastrophe. And it is generally agreed that 
in such catastrophe the chances of our sur- 
vival would be negligible. 

In the second place, it confronts us with 
the question, no less difficult but equally 
of essential importance—Is there no way in 
which we can put an end to the sterile and 
sensely competition in weapons of total de- 
struction? 

Deep concern as to the possible hazards 
to our own and to future generations from 
radioactive fallout has been expressed by 
responsible scientists in the current hear- 
ings before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. They are not agreed as to the 
degree of danger, but to us as laymen the 
importance of their testimony is the added 
urgency it gives to efforts to limit nuclear 
competition. 

There are other considerations which im- 
pel attention. There are now three nations 
which have demonstrated their capacity to 
produce thermonuclear weapons. Surely no 
one will welcome the entry of other nations 
into this field. Nuclear weapons in many 
hands could not help but create new tensions 
and dangers. But, in the absence of some 
limitation internationally agreed to, is it 
realistic to expect that other nations will 
not proceed with nuclear weapon develop- 
ment on their own? 

Ignoring the recent series of Soviet tests, 
Communist propaganda has stepped up its 
efforts to excite fear and apprehension 
among the people of the world. We can 
recognize the propaganda for what it is. 
But this does not, cannot, justify failure on 
our part to search out every path that offers 
promise of lessening world tensions and 
lightening the dark cloud of potential catas- 
trophe that now hangs over the world. 

As the President put it at a press con- 
ference a few weeks ago: 

“It seems to me that the more any intelli- 
gent man thinks about the possibilities of 
war today, the more he should understand 
you have got to work on this business of 
disarmament. * * * I think our first concern 
should be making certain we are not our- 
selves being recalcitrant, we are not being 
picayunish about the thing. We ought to 
have an open mind and make it possible for 
others, if they are reasonable, logical men, to 
meet us half way so we can make these 
agreements. 

“Now, on the other hand, any nation that 
is facing a government which has a history 
of breaking treaties, and so on, that we have 
encountered in our dealings with the Soviets 
over these past years, we have to be especially 
careful of the inspection systems, systems 
in which we can have confidence. We must, 
at the same time, though, keep our minds 
open and keep exploring every field, every 
facet of this whole great field, to see if some- 
thing can’t be done. It just has to be done 
in the interest of the United States.” 

And that is what the United States is 
doing in the disarmament talks now going 
on in London. 

The very fact that serious negotiations are 
taking place provides some ground for hope 
that the unhappy impasse in which we have 
been living for some years now may finally 
be broken. 

Let me emphasize I am not suggesting 
we can or should expect full blown dis- 
armament. Practical and political obsta- 
cles preclude any such possibility. Rather 
what we seek to achieve is a first step that 
would serve to impose some degree of control 
over armaments and that could provide a 
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base for later steps. Thus the news re- 
ports indicate our representatives are ex- 
ploring such possibilities as establishment 
of mutual aerial inspection zones and some 
‘measure of ground inspection, some limi- 
tation on the testing of at least the larger 
nuclear devices as well as of nuclear stock- 
‘piles through the diversion of future output 
of fissionable material to peaceful uses. In 
addition, there are suggestions looking to- 
ward reduction in conventional arms and 
forces. 

It has been suggested that our policy up 
to now has been to consider no agreement 
which was not. to our net security advan- 
tage. I doubt that this is in fact a true 
statement if by it is meant that we would 
consider no agreement unless we believed it 
would improve our position in relation to 
our enemies. 

But whatever the situation may have been 
in the past, we surely cannot let any such 
narrow limitation control our future pol- 
icy. The security of this country must 
always be our first objective. But surely 
the attainment of that objective requires 
our willingness to explore all avenues and 


‘all possibilities which have any. reasonable 
‘promise of reducing the awful threat which 


nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons pose to 
all mankind alike. 
Of course, no agreement should impair our 


relative position in regard to our enemies. 
‘But true progress can only be made, and this 


should be our goal, by reaching agreements 


-which are to the mutual advantage of ail 


nations and all peoples. Especially in this 


-vital area, no agreement is possible unless 


all parties are convinced, at the outset and 
at the end, that its attainment will leave 
them in no worse position in relation to 
other nations. 

The administration needs to be upheld 
in what I believe it is trying to do in the 
direction of a limited, first-step agreement. 
The path is difficult. For example, as the 


“President suggested at his recent news con- 


ference, we must include our allies in our 
deliberations at the same time as we get 
down to serious negotiations with the Rus- 


-sians. But the will is there, I believe, and 


we ought not miss any chance to negotiate. 

Whether at this time real progress to- 
ward disarmament can be achieved I do not 
know. In view of the stakes, the effort to 


-reach agreement is surely worth making. 
‘Indeed a nation under God and dedicated 


to peace can do no less. 


Tribute to the Late Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 


a radio broadcast-by me on May 19, 1957, 


in honor of the late Senator McCarthy. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNER 

My friends, I should like to talk to you 
about the Senate of the United States. 

On the morning of May 6, the rostrum in 
the Senate Chamber was banked with 
flowers, white and a glowing red. The casket 
in front of the -rostrum was covered with 
the American flag, and a Marine guard stood 
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‘at attention. The chaplain of the Senate, 
‘the Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, of the 
‘Methodist faith, spoke of Senator Joe Mc- 
‘Carthy’s great courage in exposing “cunning 
foes who plot the betrayal of our freedom.” 
‘The Reverend William J. Ewalt, who married 
Senator McCarthy just 4 years ago, read the 
‘Catholic service of sorrow for the dead, and 
hope for their triumphant entry into their 
heavenly home. 

` I am not going to speak to you about 
Senator Joe McCarthy’s great fight to un- 
cover the secret. enemies of our country, nor 
of the way his life was destroyed by the 
venomous, vengeful, unremitting attacks of 
his foes. You know the story. 

I wish to speak today about the Senate. 

There were 40 Republicans and 37 Demo- 
crats present. These men were not present, 
most of them, for any official act of mourn= 
ing. They were present as human beings, 
sorrowing for the tragedy they had wit- 
nessed, and in which they had hadapart. . 

All of the Democrats (except the newly 
elected Members) had voted for the censure 
resolution. The Democratic Speaker of the 
‘House, from Texas, and the Democratic ma- 
jority leader, from Massachusetts, were also 
present to pay their respects. 

Nearly half of the Republicans who at- 
tended had voted for the censure, but they 
too came as human beings, only too well 
aware how deep was the suffering now 
ended. - ; 

. One Cabinet member, Secretary Summer- 
field, was also present. 

I wish to say to you, my friends, that a 
terrible breach in the American civil order 
began to heal on that day. We had come 
nearer than any of us guessed, to a break- 
down in the American genius for political 
self-control. 

Only one who lived through it can imagine, 
the fierce pressure that was brought to bear 
‘upon the Members of the Senate 3 years ago, 
to accept the Communist myth about Joe 
McCarthy. According to their character 
assassins, he was violating the traditions of 
American fair play by asking witnesses ques- 
tions.. He was “helping the Communists” 
because he did not falter in his efforts. He 
was accused of all kinds of personal indiscre- 
tions, some charges too odious to mention 
among gentlemen. All of these Communist 
‘charges were of course put forward by inno- 
cents and secret collaborators who did not 
‘bear the brand of their master. 

Joe McCarthy has been completely vindi- 
cated of all the personal charges hurled 
‘against him, especially of the baseless slander 
that he had not paid the income taxes he 
owed. But my story today is of how the 
Senate is freeing itself of the poisonous in- 
fluences that beclouded its judgment wher- 
ever disguised Communist influence was at 
‘work. 

The attack on Joe McCarthy was managed 
at every step like a military campaign, ex- 
cept that the Communists use words, in- 
stead of bullets, because words are more 
deadly. 

Fulton Lewis in his broadcast stated what 
I believe to be true, that most of the Re- 
publicans who voted against Senator Mc- 
Carthy were sorry they had done it, but 
had been unable to resist the overwhelming 
pressure. It is important, to the American 
people, to find out who put that irresistible 
pressure on the Senate, and why. 

The Communist attack on the Senator 
from Wisconsin was in part an attack on the 
Senator as an individual, because, like Gen- 
eral Patton, he had dared go forward after 
each contest. He had come so close to the 
citadels of their power that he must be de- 
stroyed. 

But the attack on Senator McCarthy was 
also an attack on the Senate. The Com- 
munists knew the friends of Senator Mc- 
Carthy were loyal. The anti-Communists 
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knew how great was the triumph won by 
the enemy in the censure vote. The Com- 
munists believed they could stir up, in the 
American Senate, a bitter factional battle, 
like that which has turned many a parlia- 
ment in Europe into a milling crowd impo= 
tent to serve their country. 

During the debate on the censure resolu- 
tion, I pointed out again and again that the 
real attack was against the Senate of the 
United States. I pointed out that the Bol- 
sheviks had a well-established policy of re- 
ducing parliamentary processes to impo- 
tence. I said the attack was managed by a 
conspiratorial general staff, and no one man 
could fight a conspiracy. I pleaded with the 
other Senators to see the danger, and to 
join ranks in protecting our Nation. 

It was too early, the pressure was too 
great, for most Members to see. 

The censure vote split the Republicans in 
Congress down the middle. It placed the 
Democrats as a body in opposition to the 
Republicans. What a setting for the favor- 
ite Communist device of pouring gasoline on 
the little fires of controversy. 

Americans can hardly imagine how fortu- 
nate a thing it was for our country that that 
factional split was avoided. We have to look 
at the parliaments of Europe from pre- 
Fascist Italy to present-day France, to know 
how great was our danger. 

Joe McCarthy made no effort to rouse the 
passions of his followers and make his 
humiliation into a bitter national battle. 
No man in American political life ever had 
so great an opportunity for demagoguery, or 
refused so gallantly to take advantage of it. 

But the split in the Senate was avoided 
also because of some deep instinct within 
the membership, to keep our political sta- 
bility at all costs. The American people are 
the heirs of 700 years of self-government, 
that is, of political responsibility. That 
deep-ingrained sense of political responsi- 
bility held us firm while the Communits used 
their most brilliant leaders, their cleverest 
strategems, and their most helpful stooges 
to make the Senate keel over. , 

Joe McCarthy was a victim of that silent 
struggle from 1954 to 1957, because he did 
not realize how many people were coming to 
see his charges were true. The struggle was 
with forces too vast and too hidden to þe 
managed normally. 

This struggle, within the ranks of the Sen- 
ate, between the cleverest attempts at sub- 
version of its Members and the deepest na- 
tional instincts of political stability, was too 
new in America, too close to political life or 
death, to be expressed in words. Every 
nation of Europe, subjected to such pres- 
sure, has caved in. Our inner struggle had 
the dimensions of a fight for preservations of 
the last stronghold of representative govern- 
ment in the world. 

I hope we have won through. Only a few 
weeks ago, the same forces which like a 
mighty bellows, turned the disagreements 
over Joe McCarthy into a consuming flame 
of hate throughout the country, tried to 
repeat every one of their murderous strata- 
gems to make the Norman case into a similar 
attack, to split the Senate into factions, and 
make it impotent to protect our Nation. 

_ This time the Senate was ready. All the 
blasts the Communists could turn against 
us, all the lies and smears, were ready to be 
hurled, if the Senate leaders had shown the 
slightest indecision. The Senate stood firm. 

Our country is still in danger. The Ameri- 
can people look to the Members of their Con- 
gress to be the watchmen on the city wall, 
to warn them of attack. I believe the Mem- 
bers of the Senate can now recognize the 
enemy with a clarity they did not have 3 
years ago. I believe that never again will 
disguised Communists be able to rout the 
Congress when it must stand fast. 

I do not know anything which would 
bring more happiness to Joe McCarthy than 
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to know his sacrifice has not been in vain, 
that the watchmen on the wall will stand 
guard, however dark the night, or however 
insidious the enemy. 

The day when the Senate met to pay the 
last honors to Senator McCarthy may be the 
day when our country began its slow and 
painful upward climb out of the poisonous 
morass of Communist seduction, to the light 
of American honor, and dignity, and loyalty 
of true Americans for one another, 
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Sonic Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an interesting article on the 
sonic boom, the new sound of air power, 
written by the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], which appeared 
in the May 29 issue of Planes, published 
by the Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

As my colleagues know, the Senator 
from Arizona is the only qualified jet 
pilot in the Senate, and we are proud of 
him. 

I commend it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sonic Boom 
(By Hon. Barry M. GOLDWATER, of Arizona) 


(EDITOR’S NoTe.—Senator Barry M. GOLD- 
WATER, Of Arizona, is a colonel in the United 
States Air Force Reserve, and the only Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate who is a 
qualified jet pilot. He has flown most of 
the supersonic fighters in the Air Force in- 
ventory. Senator GOLDWATER joined the Air 
Force in 1941 and during World War II 
served in the Far East with the Air Trans- 
port Command. He attended Staunton Mil- 
itary Academy and the University of Ari- 
zona. Senator GOLDWATER was elected to the 
city council of Phoenix in 1949 and reelected 
in 1951. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in November 1952. He is a member 
of the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Senator GOLDWATER is chair- 
man of the board of Goldwaters, of Phoenix.) 

A new sound of air power progress will 
become more apparent as America opens 
its doors to the summer season, and more 
supersonic aircraft are delivered to the mili- 
tary services. This sound is the sonic boom— 
manmade thunder. It is one of the most 
widely misunderstood phenomena of high- 
speed flight, and has been blamed for dam- 
age that couldn’t have been inflicted by an 
atomic bomb. 

The United States Air Force recently re- 
ported some initial findings of a study of 
sonic booms to find out how they are caused, 
the damage they can do and, even more im- 
portant, the damage they cannot do. The 
study was made by scientists and structural 
engineers of the Wright Air Development 
Center, largely based on investigations of 
claims from citizens who thought, correctly 
in a few cases and incorrectly in most cases, 
that their homes had been damaged by the 
sonic boom. 

The researchers found out many things, 
but it should be a matter of relief to the 
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citizenry that the study proved the sonic 
boom, from usual operating. altitudes: 

Cannot crack foundation walls or pave- 
ment. 

Cannot crack plaster walls installed ac- 
cording to most building codes. 

Cannot cause roofs to buckle or crack. 

Cannot do any structural damage, but un- 
der some circumstances can damage glass 
panes and improperly installed doors. 

There is nothing mysterious about the 
sonic boom. In fact, muleskinners in my 
State of Arizona once created booms of a 
minor variety when they crackled their whips 
over the teams. . The tip of the whip actually 
exceeds the speed of sound and causes the 
characteristic sharp crack. 

Basically, sound is wave lengths of various 
pressures hitting the ear, and they result 
from any surge of energy. The strong arm of 
the muleskinner provides the energy that 
creates the crack of the whip. The wave 
lengths can be compared to the ripples cre- 
ated by a rock tossed into a still pond. Ordi- 
nary conversation is a series of pressure 
wavelets pulsating against the ear like ripples 
of water slapping the shore of the pond. 

An explosion is no more than a very strong 
pressure wave created by a sudden release 
of energy. These strong waves of pressure 
are known as shock waves because of their 
intensity. 

The sonic boom can also be explained by 
this established law of sound. Shock waves 
are not visible except under laboratory con- 
ditions where highly specialized photo- 
graphic equipment can catch their distinc- 
tive shape. If the shock wave created by a 
supersonic aircraft in flight were visible, 
it would resemble a shallow dish as it at- 
taches to the airplane at the exact speed 
of sound. The speed of sound varies ac- 
cording to altitude and temperature. At 
sea level, it is 760 miles per hour, and at 
40,000 feet the speed of sound is 660 miles 
per hour. > 


When the plane exceeds the speed of 


-Sound, the waves are swept back from the 


nose at sharp angles until they form the 
cone shape of a funnel. Here is the making 
of a sonic boom. 

The shock wave travels through space, but, 
unlike the ripples of water that it basically 
resembles, there are only one or two ripples. 
This wave, which has been formed by the 
tremendous energy of the aircraft flying at 
supersonic speed, reaches the. ground at 
the speed of sound. However, the shock 
wave is obstructed by anything it comes 
against—trees, buildings, automobiles—any- 
thing it touches. The power it possesses is 
constantly. dissipated at it passes through 
the air. It is robbed of its energy by the 
friction it creates in its passage through the 
air and on the ground. Guided missiles 
create a sonic boom as they move through 
the air, as do aircraft capable of supersonic 
flight during climb. But this sonic boom 
never reaches anyone’s ears since it dissolves 
in its upward flight. 

However, when the increase in pressure 
occurs at the eardrum, we have a sound. 
Anyone in the path of the cone’s high pres- 
sure air will hear the sound as the cone 
passed over him. The aircraft dragging the 
cone along is travelling at a very high rate 
of speed, and, since the high pressure is 
concentrated in a very small volume, this 
sound is a sharp crack which sounds much 
like a thunderclap. 

This, essentially, is all there is to the 
cause of the sonic boom. It is man-made 
thunder with the aircraft playing the role 
of an electrical discharge or lightning. 

A loud thunderclap can generate a pres- 
sure of about a half-pound per square foot, 
and a loud sound from a boiler factory will 
produce a pressure of about one pound per 
square foot. The noise of a sudden thun- 
derclap will startle or frighten people while 
the boiler room noise, which is continuous, 
will do neither, simply because it is expected. 
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Reducing the analogy even further, a person 
shouting “boo” behind a man will startle 
him more than a “boo” shouted by some- 
one he sees before him. It’s only fair to 
note, however, that the degree of surprise 
depends on who is doing the booing. 

The Wright Air Development Center engi- 
neers and scientists made a thorough in- 
vestigation of representative cases of the 
damages alleged to have been caused by the 
boom. They had a substantial background 
of experience in shock waves caused by- ex- 
plosions to draw upon in arriving at their 
conclusions. 

First, the engineers and scientists observ- 
ing the effect of shock waves generated by 
atomic explosions never detected structural 
damage to the flimsiest structures at pres- 
sures less than 70 pounds per square foot. 
In tests where aircraft have dived from 35,000 
feet, exceeded the speed of sound, and then 
pulled out at 25,000 feet, the pressure of 
the wave created has been no greater than 5 
pounds per square foot. Even when the air- 
craft descended to 10,000 feet before pull- 
out, the pressure did not reach 10 pounds per 
square foot. Supersonic operations are rare- 
ly performed at altitudes less than 20,000 
feet since the pilot requires this altiture as 
a safety factor for recovery from the dive, 
The Air Force even carried its recording in- 
struments to a mountain top to obtain a 
pressure reading. They registered an aircraft 
flying at supersonic speed 280 feet away and 
the maximum reading was 33 pounds per 
square foot: The jet pilots I know are much 
too wise to attempt supersonic flight at an 
altitude of 280 feet except for the most 
urgent operational reasons. 

Air Force regulations also state that sonic 
and supersonic speeds during straight and 
level flight will be commenced and termi- 
nated at altitudes above 30,000 feet over land 
areas, and above 10,000 feet over water areas. 
Sonic booms are not intentionally performed 
during tactical missions, and when training 
programs require speeds that could produce 
a sonic boom, the flight must be conducted 
over specially designated areas under close 
supervision. These regulations governing 
training missions are also applied by the air- 
craft industry in conducting test flights of 
new aircraft. 

By simple arithmetic, the pressure pro- 
duced by the usual sonic boom is less than 
one-twentieth the pressure required to cause 
structural damage to a flimsy structure. The 
behavior of homes and industrial buildings 
of brick, block, and frame construction tested 
by nuclear explosions reveals that it takes 
pressure on the order of 150 to 300 pounds 
per square foot to cause damage ranging 
from plaster cracks to wall and roof cracks. 

The WADC engineers made a calculation 
study of a wood stud wall with a plaster in- 
side surface. The walls were between 8 
and 10 feet in height and constructed from 
2 by 4 studs. Suppose we overlook the 
strength contributed by the sheathing, sid- 
ing, and plaster and assume that the stud 
takes all the load. On a single stud the load 
is about 67 pounds. The maximum tension 
in the stud at the middle is 200 pounds per 
square inch of stud. 

Most building codes require that the stud 
be fastened to the plate by three 12-penny 
nails. These nails provide the shear resist- 
ance. The shear strength of the nails is 
about 300 pounds and the tensile strength of 
the wood is at least 1,000 pounds per square 
inch. Building authorities say that in order 
to prevent plaster cracks, the deflection at 
the middle of the beam should not exceed 
1/360th of the span length. 

As long as a 10-foot stud does not bend 
more than one-third of an inch at the middle 
from its normal position, the wall plaster will 
not crack. By calculation, the deflection of 
our wall stud under the heaviest load im- 
posed by a sonic boom would be only 30 per- 
cent of the defiection required to crack the 
plaster. 
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Calculations of this kind can be extended 
to various elements of the house—roofs, side 
walls, and porches. The sonic boom falls far 
short of causing sufficient load to crack plas- 
ter, floors, roofs, and walls. The force ex- 
erted by the boom is like a giant giving the 
whole house a very light and very quick 
touch. 

So far the structure has been discussed as 
if it had no openings. Now let’s take a look 
at the windows and doors. The sash and 
frame of a window, of course, are more than 
strong enough to withstand the relatively 
minute force of the boom. 

The window glass is another matter. Glass, 
in one sense, is a strong material, but it is 
brittle compared to other building materials 
when used in thin sheets. The methods by 
which it is manufactured are apt to produce 
internal lockup stresses. In addition, the 
glass may be bent ever so slightly when it 
is installed. Thus a light, sharp blow can 
shatter a glass pane. 

I do not want to imply that a sonic boom 
will always break windows. Ordinary win- 
dow glass, properly installed, will break at 
pressures of 18 to 70 pounds per square foot, 
@ much greater force than the boom pro- 
duces. In fact, the Air Force, in a recent 
demonstration, directed some booms at a 
large plate of glass held in a frame. Five 
successive sonic booms failed to shatter the 
glass and only when the glass was loosened 
in its frame did the boom cause it to shatter. 

Doors, with the exception of their glass 


area, are strong enough to resist boom 
forces. The weak points are the lock and 
hinges. If a lock is loose fitting, the impact 


of the boom may be sufficient to jar the 
opening and cause the door to slam against 
the wall. Under this condition or if the 
door is slightly ajar, the hinges might pull 
loose or Cause a split in the door jamb. 

Bricks, plaster, and mortar do not have 
any measurable ability to creep or move 
along its surface. When laid up into walls 
or ceilings, they also get locked up stresses 
which are caused by curing of the mortar 
or plaster, shrinkage due to the drying out 
of mortar or plaster and the effect of expan- 
sion and contraction between hot summer 
and cold winter temperatures. 

These materials have very little give 
or resilience. They stand these force com- 
binations indefinitely or fail after 1 or 2 
seasonal cycles. If the boom forces were 
appropriate, brick, block, or plaster stressed 
near the point of failure by a combination 
of locked up or seasonal forces might be 
overloaded; but since the boom force on 
a structural element is far less than a good 
stiff windstorm or, in most cases. less than 
that of a healthy boy jumping on the floor, 
it is difficult to see how a wall could remain 
poised just at the peint of failure for any 
length of time without being tipped in or 
broken by other more frequent forces. 

Ground vibrations are another matter 
subject to misunderstanding for very good 
reasons. For example, it was reported to 
the Air Force that structures were shaken 
violently and the ground was jumping up 
and down an inch or two when large air- 
eraft fiew overhead. Even the scientists sent 
to investigate the matter admitted to this 
feeling. Yet, measuring devices with the 
most sensitive instruments available indi- 
cated no movement, but slamming a screen 
door drove the measuring device completely 
off the scale. 

The scientists found that we get false per- 
ceptions of movement because the sense 
organs in the skin only require pressures 
measured in a millionth part per square 
inch to cause a sensation of movement. It 
is difficult for anyone to believe there is no 
vibration, but the most exacting scientific 
tests have proven there is none. 

The sonic boom will not cause ground vi- 
brations, that could damage basement walls, 
floors, or concrete walks and driveways. In- 
vestigations of nuClear explosions which 
produce many times the pressure of a sonic 
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boom. show that there is very little effect on 
the ground near the point of impact or on 
pavements, pipes, or foundation footings. 

The question then arises as to why struc- 
tural damage is claimed after a sonic boom. 
Basically, this is because the homeowner, 
after hearing a sonic boom, is certain that 
the noise must. have caused some damage. 
He makes a careful inspection of his home, 
probably the first time he has gone over 
the house looking for damage in several 
years. And, of course, he finds crack after 
crack. The immediate conclusion is that the 
boom caused the wall and ceiling cracks. 
The owner is convinced that the cracks did 
not exist before the boom occurred. This is 
a completely natural reaction. The cracks 
hadn’t been detected before, simply because 
the householder had never looked carefully 
for them. 

A simple test will prove this point. Take 
a flashlight and go over your walls and ceil- 
ings. You will find numerous cracks that 
you didn’t know existed. It is also possible 
to check whether the cracks are recent or 
not. Where the plaster has parted, the 
edges of the rupture will be gray or weath- 
ered on an old crack and the plaster will be 
white on a recent crack. 

The Air Force has a dual responsibility on 
damage claims. It is the policy of the Air 
Force to make prompt payments for damage 
caused by its operations. At the same time, 
the Air Force has a tremendous obligation to 
the taxpayers to expend each dollar appro- 
priated in a proper manner. The great bulk 
of the claims received are from people who 
are honestly convinced that the damage was 
caused by Air Force operations. The Air 
Force completely respects the right of the 
citizen to claim this damage, and a thorough 
investigation is made. But the scientific 
knowledge acquired by their investigations 
of what a sonic boom can do and cannot do 
must be considered in denying or approving 
the claim. This is evidence that cannot be 
ignored. 

There are, of course, cases where the claims 
are patently ridiculous. During a recent 
demonstration, several sonic booms were de- 
liberately made. One man’s residence was 
located 13 miles from the airport where the 
boom was directed. ‘The atomic bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki did not 
cause damage to Japanese residences beyond 
an 8-mile radius. This fact, however, didn’t 
stop the owner from claiming damage from 
a sonic boom at almost twice the damage 
limit of an A-bomb. 

Another man with two business establish- 
ments and a house located in a triangle 7, 
5 and 2% miles apart, with the closest corner 
of the 3 buildings located 4 miles from the 
airport, promptly put in a claim for dam- 
age on all 3 buildings. 

The Air Force, like all Government agen- 
cies in a democracy, is highly responsive to 
the demands of the public it serves. Protests 
to the commanders of air bases across the Na- 
tion and to the Pentagon are given prompt 
attention and remedial action is sought. In 
many cases, a simple fix is possible; in other 
cases, the Air Force cannot eliminate the 
cause of the protest without serious damage 
to operations. 

It is difficult to readily identify the air- 
craft causing a sonic boom. This is due 
to the high altitudes where most supersonic 
operations are conducted, and a sonic boom 
created at high altitude may be heard 20 
to 30 miles away from the path of the plane. 
Atmospheric conditions play a significant 
part in the propagation of these sound 
waves. 

Although Air Defense identification zones 
are in existence, aircraft operating within 
them, once identified as friendly, receive no 
further attention. ‘These zones are estab- 
lished to identify aircraft entering the zone 
from an outside point. 

Absolute identification of the aircraft 
causing the sonic boom is further compli- 
cated by the fact that, except for certain 
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required position reports en route, a jet air- 
craft may not be known to be in a designated 
area at a certain time. 

- The Air Force now has under consideration 
the development of an instrument that 
would automatically record the time, posi- 
tion and flight direction of a plane when it 
exceeds the speed of sound. Such an in- 
strument will be vital in fixing the respon- 
sibility for any damage a boom may cause. 

The noise created by turbojet engines is 
a thorny problem in the relations between 
the Air Force and the citizens of cities they 
defend. But the Air Force started an in- 
tensive program of public education on jet 
noise. 

Community. leaders were invited to nearby 
airbases for tours; they talked to the com- 
manders and the pilots of the jet aircraft. 
Landing patterns were rearranged so that 
the least inhabited areas were in the flight 
path. The Air Force explained that a jet 
taking off at 2 o’clock in the morning was 
not prompted by the desire of a pilot to get 
his flying time. An unidentified plane had 
been reported, and the jet was ordered to 
make an interception. 

Once these points were explained, the 
complaints on jet noise dropped. In fact, 
jet noise complaints apparently reached 
their peak last year, and the Air Force 
éstimates that fewer complaints will be 
received this year despite a growing number 
of aircraft entering service equipped with 
high-thrust jets. The noise of the jet planes 
still exists and will continue to exist for 
many years, but the annoyance has been 
lessened through public understanding. 

Public appreciation of cause and effect, 
of necessities that far outweigh inconven- 
iences is an invaluable national asset. Cer- 
tainly we would not want to equip our Air 
Force with supersonic aircraft and then 
forbid the pilots to fly at these speeds. 
Pilots must know the performance capabili- 
ties of their aircraft if they are to be em- 
ployed some day against the enemy. 

The sonic boom is a new noise that we 
must accept as part of freedom’s price. 


Problems in Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
June 9 I had the privilege of participat- 
ing in a broadcast of the program en- 
titled “Face the Nation,” and I ask unan- 
imous consent that a transcript of the 
broadcast be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FACE THE NATION 


(As broadcast over the CBS Television Net- 
work, June 9, 1957, 4 to 4:30 p. m., CBS 
Radio Network, June 9, 1957, 9:30 to 10 
p. m.; guest, the Honorable WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND, United States Senate, Republi- 
can of California; moderator, Griffing Ban- 
croft; panel, William H. Lawrence, New 
York Times; Walter Cronkite, CBS News; 
James Shepley, Time-Life; producer, Ted 
Ayers; associate producer, Beryl Denzer) 
ANNOUNCER. Senator KNOWLAND, face the 

Nation. You are about to see the Republi- 

can leader of the United States Senate, WIL- 

LIAM F. KNOWLAND, face the Nation, with 

questions from veteran correspondents rep- 

resenting the Nation’s press: William H. 

Lawrence, Washington correspondent for the 
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New York Times; Walter Cronkite, of CBS 
News; and James R. Shepley, chief of the 
Washington Bureau of Time and Life. And 
now, substituting for Stuart Novins, the 
moderator of Face the Nation, from CBS 
News and Public Affairs, Grifing Bancroft. 

Mr. BANCROFT. Senator KNOWLAND is a man 
of many responsibilities. A California news- 
paper publisher and Member of the United 
States Senate for 12 years now. He is not 
only the Republican floor leader, but a mem- 
ber of perhaps the three most important 
Committees on Capitol Hill—on Appropria- 
tions—on Atomic Energy—and on Foreign 
Relations. So, Senator KNOWLAND, you 
have to cope not only with budgetary and 
political wars here at home, but with the 
cold war overseas as well. So, let’s get 
started with our first question from Mr. 
Shepley. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Senator KNOWLAND, your 
colleague, LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, the 
Democratic leader of the Senate, proposed in 
a speech last night that following the ap- 
pearance of Chairman Khrushchev on this 
program last week, that United States and 
Russian leaders should have equal time on 
the opposite radio and TV networks, each 
and every week of the year. You, as Re- 
publican leader of the Senate, endorse this 
proposal? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Well, I thought Sena- 
tor JOHNSON had made a constructive and 
interesting proposal. I certainly would 
think we would want to be sure that the 
American representative got equal time and 
was not just limited to being looked at and 
heard by the Communist hierarchy in the 
Soviet Union. If he could assure real equal 
time, that the people of Russia were getting 
the information, I think it might be helpful. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Do you think, Senator 
KNOWLAND, that in the case of the Khru- 
shchev interview last week on this program, 
Face the Nation, we should ask for equal 
time to answer that particular broadcast? 

Senator KNOWwLAND. Whether we should 
ask for equal time to answer that particular 
broadcast, I think it may be a little late to 
do that now, The time to have done it was 
perhaps before the broadcast was made, but 
over a year ago I suggested that at the United 
Nations, where they get a wide distribution 
by television and radio of the proceedings, 
that before the Soviet Union was able to take 
advantage of the American audience that he 
and his government should agree that equal 
time would be given to Ambassador Lodge 
and the spokesmen of the Western World, 
along the same general line. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Senator, do you get the im- 
pression that there has been any net change 
in the climate or in the relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union as a 
result of events in the last week or 2 weeks? 

Senator KNOwLanp. I personally, Mr. Law- 
rence, do not believe the Soviet Union has 
changed its long-term objectives. I am con- 
cerned that they may be interested for propa- 
ganda purposes of talking about a new agree- 
ment, but I have no confidence that they will 
live up to this new agreement if they enter 
into it, any more than they have the whole 
string of agreements that they have violated, 
and it seems to me that what the free govern- 
ments of the world should do is to insist that 
they at least live up to some of the agree- 
ments they have already made. For in- 
stance, the 10 resolutions passed on the Hun- 
gary situation have not been abided by, by 
either the Soviet Union or by the captive 
government of Kadar in Hungary and ap- 
parently, now the Soviet Union is using the 
smokescreen of some interest in disarma- 
ment in order to make the world forget 
about the atrocities in Hungary. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. You brought up this Hun- 
garian revolution and I was interested in 
Khrushchev’s assertion—that is all it was, 
it was hardly a statement of the fact, but 
his assertion—that the Russians would be 
willing to withdraw their troops from the 
captive—from the countries of Eastern 
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Europe, the satellites—captive countries, if 
we would withdraw our troops from Europe 
and he expressed the belief that even if 
Soviet troops left, that these countries would 
still remain under the Soviet type of govern- 
ment. You agree with this? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I do not agee with Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statement. I do not believe 
that the Kadar government of Hungary 
would last a day or week if the Soviet troops 
were withdrawn. 

I do not believe that we should try to get 
a settlement of the withdrawal from all of 
Europe or perhaps from all of Eastern Eu- 
rope at one time. I think a good test of 
the good faith of Mr. Khrushchev and if 
he was speaking for the Soviet Government, 
would be to say, “All right, let’s take a test. 
Hungary is the place. This is the time. The 
United Nations has passed 10 resolutions. 
Now comply with those 10 resolutions. 
Withdraw your forces, let there be free elec- 
tions. You said that communism is a great 
success. You had an opportunity to impose 
communism in Hungary for over 10 years, 
Now let the world. see whether the people 
in free elections would vote for communism 
or would not.” 

It seems to me that we ought to put Mr. 
Khrushchev on the spot; focus world atten- 
tion on that issue. He has opened it up 
for us, and I don’t think we ought to let 
him build a smokescreen now by talking 
about other agreements when here is a spe- 
cific case -where they can demonstrate 
whether the people of Hungary really want 
communism. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. In your view, would there 
be a quid pro quo for this? I mean would 
we, in return for their withdrawing from 
Hungary, is there anything that we would 
do or should do? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Personally, I would be 
willing to agree, provided it met the ap- 
proval of our allies, to say you have talked 
about a Baltic neutrality situation. If Nor- 
way is willing to work with us on this sit- 
uation, that Norway would join the neutral 
bloc of the Baltic states in exchange for 
your pulling out of Hungary and giving the 
people of Hungary a chance to determine 
by free elections whether they want com- 
munism. Now here would be a test. It 
would be a limited test. It would be a quid 
pro quo and would give a chance to see 
whether Mr. Khrushchev’s appearance was 
only propaganda which I think it was, or 
whether he was speaking in good faith for 
his Government and the world would un- 
derstand. 

Mr. CRONKITE, Senator KNOWLAND, is any- 
thing being done to put that suggestion of 
yours into effect? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I have written a let- 
ter to the Secretary of State suggesting that 
that be done. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Senator, would you add that, 
for the purposes of the test, any other coun- 
tries, say Poland, for exampie? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I don’t think that you 
can solve all these problems at once. Per- 
sonally, I think we should always seek to 
get a withdrawal ultimately of the Soviet 
forces from Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
and the other captive nations, but we are 
not going to do that all at one time, and 
here is a chance to test out Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s alleged offer, and his statement that 
communism could exist if Soviet troops were 
withdrawn. I think we could, if he doesn’t 
want to take Hungary as an example, we 
could offer him the alternative—let him 
withdraw from Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia, to live up to the agreements that the 
Soviet Union signed in 1939. Let them be- 
come a part of this so-called Baltic neutral 
bloc in exchange for Norway becoming a 
member of the so-called Baltic neutral bloc. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Your proposal of Norway. as 
a quid pro quo for Hungary is very inter- 
esting, and I was wondering if you had 
thought of a quid pro quo later for Poland? 
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Senator KnNow1anp. No; but if you were 
taking country by country, if he was willing 
to test whether the people of these captive 
nations really liked communism and felt it 
was a paradise as he visions it, why, then, 
maybe we could try and say that we would 
be willing to withdraw our forces from, let 
us say, Greece, so that we would try coun- 
try by country and let’s see how it works 
out. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator KNOWLAND, have 
you had any reply from this letter? 

Senator KNowLaNnp. No; I have not be- 
cause the letter was just written on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. Bancrorr. When did you write the 
letter? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Just yesterday. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Senator, a moment ago, in 
discussing disarmament you seemed a little 
less optimistic about the sincerity of the 
Russians in this particular case than do 
Secretary of State Dulles and Harold Stas- 
sen. Do you feel that they are too opti- 
mistic? 

Senator KNOWLAND. They are more opti- 
mistic than I am. I certainly wish them 
every luck. There is no man in the world 
today and the people of Russia must under- 
stand this, there is no man in the world 
today more devoted to peace than is President 
Eisenhower. He will take any honorable 
steps to try and gain a real peace in the 
world and try and gain a limitation of arma- 
ments, but I think the Government and the 
people of the United States have a right, in 
view of the unbroken record of violations of 
their prior agreements, to insist, as Senator 
JOHNSON said on yesterday, that there be 
some ironclad guaranties, some brassbound 
guaranties, that this is not just going to be 
some words without any deeds following it 
up, and I just don’t believe that the Soviet 
Union has any intention of agreeing. to an 
effective system of inspection, and without 
it, I think we would jeopardize the security 
of this Nation and perhaps the freedom of 
the entire Free World if we merely took their 
word without insisting on effective guar- 
anties. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. On that point, Senator, what 
is your understanding of the status of the 
disarmament talks between Mr. Stassen and 
the Russian delegate in London? 

Senator KNOWLAND. So far as I know there 
have been preliminary conversations with 
our allies first, so that they would under- 
stand some of the proposals that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has in mind. I 
have no doubt there have been preliminary 
discussions with Soviet representatives. I 
am not in a position to go into any details of 
it nor do I have any up-to-the-minute latest 
information. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Is it your understanding 
that these safeguards and controls of which 
you have just spoken are, indeed, part and 
parcel of the new American proposals? 

Senator KNowLanp. I believe that to be 
the case. I believe that that has been the 
position of our Government in the past. I 
have no reason to believe they would change 
it. I think it would be a very serious mis- 
take to merely take the Soviet word without 
effective guaranties, and I don’t believe that 
either Democrats or Republicans in or out 
of the Congress would support a proposal 
that merely gave us another scrap of paper 
with the signature of the Soviet Union with- 
out some effective guaranties on it. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Well, sir, both the President 
and Mr. Khrushchev have mentioned a gen- 
eral agreement with the proposition of going 
on with some initial step, some first thing 
first without awaiting an entire disarma- 
ment package. Do you have any idea what 
that first initial step might be? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; and I have no par- 
ticular objection to trying it piecemeal, be- 
cause we are not going to solve all the prob- 
lems of the world at one sitting, so to speak, 
but I do believe that we have a right to ex- 
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pect a fair quid pro quo. Secondly, I think 
we have a right, based on the undisputed 
record of Soviet violations of their treaty obli- 
gations in the past, to make sure that what- 
ever is agreed to, can be effectively inspected. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Senator, if I may change the 
subject at the moment with the agreement of 
you gentlemen, most of our competitors for 
world markets are about to resume trade with 
Red China. You have been an outstanding 
spokesman for Nationalist China and for For- 
mosa, for the policies of alliance with them 
in the past. Do you think that the time 
might be ripe now for us to review our poli- 
cies toward Red China trade? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I think on all foreign 
policy, no one can freeze their thinking and 
you have to, obviously, deal with the facts as 
they exist and as they change from time to 
time. Personally, I think it is a mistake un- 
der existing world conditions to open up the 
trade of strategic materials with Communist 
China. 

Now, there is argument sometime as to 
what strategic materials are, but in the recent 
British announcement it indicated that lo- 
comotives, trucks, perhaps entire rubber in- 
dustrial plants would be shipped. To me 
they are strategic and to the British Board 
of Trade they may not be. I, sometime ago, 
during the Korean war, I told a British friend 
of mine that I would be perfectly willing to 
accept the proscribed list of the British or- 
ders-in-council of World Wars I and II if 
there was any dispute as to what would help 
an unfriendly country. 

Now, we have to keep in mind that Commu- 
nist China only has a truce in Korea. There 
is not a peace treaty yet in regard to that 
country. They have violated the armistice 
terms in Korea; they have violated the armis- 
tice terms in southeast Asia; they are still 
holding American civilians in Communist 
prisons in violation of their pledged word at 
Geneva just a year and a half or 2 years ago; 
they are still making threats to take over 
Formosa by force of arms. In these condi- 
tions, to build up a potential aggressor in 
that area of the world, it seems to me to be 
as imprudent as the businessmen who were 
willing, for dollars, to ship scrap metal and oil 
to the war lords of Japan in 1939, in 1940, 
and early 1941, that came back at us, at our 
battie fleet at Pearl Harbor on the morning 
of December 7. 

I hope those that are pursuing this course 
don’t find that the end result is the same. 

Mr. CRONKITE. According to Mr. Lawrence’s 
esteemed publication, in a report today some 
of your own constituents are urging that 
course, importers and exporters in the San 
Francisco area. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; some of them 
dealt in sending scrap iron and oil to the 
Japanese war lords, too, but I think they 
have lived to regret it and I think the coun- 
try learned and lived to.understand that 
that was a shortsighted policy. For tempo- 
rary profit, this Nation was endangered and 
a potential enemy was built up so he could 
make war, drive us out of most of the 
Pacific, overrun all of China and get down 
and knock on the doors of Australia. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Senator, I wonder if I could 
ask you a few questions of a domestic char- 
acter. You announced some time ago that 
you would not be a candidate for reelection 
in 1958. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; that announce- 
ment still stands and I have no intention 
of changing it. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, I was about to say 
that some of my friends in California tell 
me that your friends, quite a few of them, 
are urging you to change it. 

Senator KNOWLAND. There has been some 
suggestion, but I have written to them and 
told them that my decision is going to re- 
main what it was. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, what will be your 
future political role, if any? Do you have 
any plan to run for governor? 
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Senator KNOWLAND. I have no plans at the 
present time. As I announced before, when 
this session is over I intend to return to 
California, to get over the State from the 
Oregon line to the Mexican border, a dis- 
tance of about 1,000 miles to consult with 
the people of California and following that, 
I will make a decision. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. But you would be—what 
is the purpose of this survey trip? Get re- 
acquainted with your State? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No, I generally get 
out there after every sesssion to acquaint 
them with some of the problems here in 
Washington. It will be partiallly that and 
partially to have a chance to talk with the 
people of California regarding 1958. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. You are aware, of course, 
that a great many people are talking about 
you running for governor? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I am aware that Cali- 

fornia will elect a governor and a United 
States Senator in 1958, and I think they 
will elect a Republican governor and a Re- 
publican Senator. 
_ Mr. SHEPLEY. Senator, may I pursue that 
question just a little bit? People also say 
that the reason you are interested in the 
governorship is because it would considera- 
bly enhance your chances for the Republi- 
can nomination for the Presidency. Can 
you tell us now whether you are interested 
in the Republican nomination for the Pres- 
idency? 

Senator KNOWLAND. 1960 is a long ways 
off and the bridge of 1958 in any event 
would have to be crossed first. I believe the 
record of this administration is such that 
the American people will elect a Republi- 
can administration in 1960. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. You are not saying that 
you are not a candidate for the Presidency? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No, I am not at this 
point making any statement in regard to 
1960. I have no crystal ball that looks that 
far in advance. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Senator, I don’t think you 
need a crystal ball for this one. In March 
1956, you said—that was, of course, during 
the primary periods before the last elec- 
tion—you said that the party must be uni- 
fied and greater representation must be 
given in the campaign, if possible, and 
afterward certainly, to the Taft wing of the 
Republican Party. You feel that those con- 
ditions have been met? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Well, I had reference 
particularly to the campaign of 1956 at the 
time. I think that throughout the country, 
members of all groups in the Republican 
Party were taken into the campaign organ- 
ization. I think in the various State or- 
ganizations they did not discriminate be- 
tween one Republican and another. Per- 
sonally, I don’t believe in hyphenated 
Republicanism. I have said before I am a 
Republican—period. I think the label “Re- 
publican” is sufficiently broad that men 
may have honest differences of opinion and 
still consider themselves as Republicans 
without having to hyphenate the term. 

Mr. CRONKITE. You mean modern Repub- 
licanism? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Well, any kind of pre- 
fix to a Republican, I don’t think is neces- 
sary. I think in and of itself it tends to be 
divisive and anything which divides our 
party T think is a mistake. 

Mr. CRONKITE. You think that the present 
leadership of the party, under Chairman 
Meade Alcorn, is giving adequate representa- 
tion to the so-called Taft wing of the party? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I believe so. I have 
great confidence in Mr. Alcorn. I think he 
did an outstanding job as chairman of the 
arrangements committee. Having served on 
the national committee and on the arrange- 
ments committee when I was on the na- 
tional committee, I think I know something 
about the problems. His going out to the 
grassroots has been highly helpful. It has 
given people a chance to express themselves, 
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in the job he is trying to do. 

Mr. LAwRENCE. Senator, let’s go back if we 
may to this business of differences of opinion 
which you mentioned just a moment ago. 
Now the President made a speech on Friday, 
this National Republican Conference, in 
which he said, among other things, that it 
was the duty of Republican leaders in the 
Congress and in the party to see to it that 
the platform pledges of 1956 were enacted 
into law and that men should not let pref- 
erence for detail or differences about detaik 
between them and the administration keep 
them from carrying out these platform 
pledges. Now you have often disagreed with 
the President on vital and important matters. 

Senator KNowLanD. I know of no basic 
platform pledges upon which I differ mate- 
rially from the President. As a matter of 
fact, according to Congressional Quarterly, 
I stand among the six highest Republicans, 
percentagewise, in support of the President’s 
program, both domestic and foreign, with 
the percentage, I think, of 89 percent. There 
are three others who have that percentage. 
There are 2 that have 100 percent. But out 
of that 6, we are the top 6 out of 47. F 
think that is a pretty good batting average. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, I did not really mean 
to put that into the personal sense of a quar- 
rel between you and the President, but I 
was getting at this business of getting the 
platform enacted into law, and the duty of 
the leadership to see that it is done. What 
are the chances of the school-aid program 
going through this session, the way the 
President wants it? 

Senator KNOWLAND. There are lots of 
problems connected with the school-aid 
legislation. In the first place, Democratic 
leadership has indicated that that will not 
be taken up until after the civil-rights leg- 
islation is disposed of; depending on what 
happens on the civil-rights legislation, may 
depend on whether the so-called Powell 
amendment is offered to the aid-to-educa- 
tion bill. Some people believe that if that 
was added in the House or in the Senate, 
that might kill the legislation. There are 
various alternatives that have been sug- 
gested. Some favor, as you know, grants 
just to the needy States; some want to ex- 
pand it to grants to States whether they 
are needy or not, which is far beyond the 
purview of the President’s original recom- 
mendation; some believe that the needy 
States could be amply taken care of with- 
out grants, but with a kind of educational 
RFC funds where needy school districts 
had difficulty in floating their bonds or 
floating them at a reasonable interest rate 
might borrow from the Federal Government 
to repay the entire amount and have no 
obligations otherwise to them, at the same 
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interest rate that the Federal Government 
is able to borrow funds, and this would not 
get into the difficulties that might follow 
grants-in-aid where the Federal Government 
ultimately would want controls. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Senator, getting back to 
more specific political-type questions, if we 
may. How widespread do you believe the 
disenchantment is among the conservative 
Republicans over the Eisenhower budget? 

Senator KNowLanp. I think there has been 
concern throughout the country. I think 
the grassroots conferences to which we re- 
ferred that Mr. Alcorn has had, has indi- 
cated that there is a feeling that every 
effort should be made by the Congress with- 
out hurt to our national defense, to reduce 
the $71.8 billion budget, and personally, 
I believe the budget should be reduced. 
I believe the Congress will reduce it by at 
least $3 billion. I favor them doing that 
and I think that will be done at this ses- 
sion of Congress, and can be done without 
harm to our national defense. 

Mr. BANCROFT. Senator KNOWLAND, on that 
$3 billion, do you count in that, then $244 
billion out of defense? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; I don’t believe the 
ultimate defense budget will have as deep a 
cut as the House proposed. 

Mr. Bancrortr. But you are now supporting 
virtually all of the foreign aid program, are 
you not? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; I voted to report 
the foreign aid authorization bill from the 
Foreign Relations Committee on Friday, and 
I believe that the bill that has come out has 
been substantially a good bill. It did cut 
about $225 million off the original request 
which I think is modest and I think is sup- 
portable. The matter, of course, still goes 
to the House and then to conference and then 
the appropriation bills will have to follow. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Senator KNOWLAND, before we 
finish I would like to return to some of the 
questions raised by Communist boss Khru- 
shchev last week. One of his major points 
was that the Soviet Union, the first Com- 
munist experiment on the earth, in the pe- 
riod of some 40 years, has been catching up 
with the world’s greatest productive nation, 
the United States. He made the point that 
they have been catching up in production of 
milk and butter which he said they would 
reach our level, per capita, next year; meat 
in 1960. Soviet statistics are dubious at 
best, but we do know that they have created 
atomic weapons and hydrogen weapons and 
that they have jet airplanes that can fly 
across the ocean and reach our own coun- 
try. I would like to know whether you have 
given any thought to the general proposition 
of how we stand in the competition with the 
Soviet Union and whether we are doing 
enough to keep our own country ahead of 
them in the important regards. 
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Senator KNowLanp. I think we are ahead 
of them. I think the free enterprise system 
and free governments will keep ahead of 
them and that is one reason why I have op- 
posed giving American financial aid to the 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. Khru- 
shchev says we are in a great struggle be- 
tween Marxian socialism and the free world. 
Now I think we can win that struggle, but I 
don’t think we can win it if we tax the Amer- 
ican people to support Communist economic 
and political systems and that is why I am 
opposed to taking the taxpayers’ money to 
bolster up Communist systems in nations 
which are allied under the Warsaw pact 
where they are under occupation of Soviet 
forces. We know under the Marshall plan 
and under the subsequent mutual aid, why 
have we put these funds in? In our mutual 
interest. It has been to strengthen the eco- 
nomic systems of free nations of the world. 
Why? Because that strengthens their polit- 
ical systems. That strengthens their defen- 
sive capabilities and I have heen for it. 

Now, if you take the opposite side of that 
coin, if we make the people living under 
communism happy, if we make communism 
a success, we in turn, strengthen the war- 
making potential of Communist nations and 
I am opposed to doing that with the funds 
of the American people. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Are you satisfied that we are 
doing enough on our own in the way of edu- 
cating scientists and in the way of pro- 
ducing for the common enjoyment of our 
own people, and for the rest of the Free 
World? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I think we are doing a 
great deal. I thing we can do more because 
I never want to see us get into a secondary 
position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union or any of 
the Communist states. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Senator, one quick ques- 
tion. As a Member of Congress, will you try 
to do anything to stop this loan to Poland 
which the administration is now negotiat- 
ing? 

Senator KNOWLAND. We can’t stop the one 
that has already been given, but on the Ap- 
propriations Committee I think a limitation 
in the appropriation bill would be effective, 
and I don’t believe as long as they are under 
Soviet occupation, that American taxpayers 
should be asked to support Communist po- 
litical and economic systems. 

Mr. Bancrorr. I am afraid that is all the 
time we have, and Senator KNOWLAND, many 
thanks for coming here today to Face the 
Nation, and our thanks also to today’s panel 
of newsmen: William H. Lawrence of the New 
York Times, Walter Cronkite of CBS News, 
and James Shepley of Time and Life. This 
in Griffing Bancroft substituting for Stuart 
Novins. We invite you to join us again next 
week for another edition of Face the Na- 
tion. Our program today originated in 
Washington. 
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The Senate met at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, in whose eternal 
peace our fretful, restless spirits are 
quieted—the fierce tempests sweeping 
across our divided world have left us 
weary with watching and guarding the 
ramparts of freedom. These testing 
times have found out our every weakness. 
In the midst of bewilderment and per- 
plexity we turn to the infinite calm of 


Thy changeless love that we may find 
inner sustenance, wells of living water to 
restore our souls, courage in battling for 
the truth, and serenity under strain. 
Steel our hearts for the austere dis- 
ciplines of self-control, and grant us the 
power and the purpose to match great 
needs with great deeds. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name, 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, June 11, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration and 
the Subcommittee on Government Con- 
tracts of the Committee on Government 
Operations were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary were authorized to hold a joint 
meeting during the session of the Senate 
today. 


1957, 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committee and subcommittees were 
authorized to meet today during the ses- 
sion of the Senate: 

The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ‘ 

The Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, on the Everglades National Park 
and on S. 77—C. & O. Canal. 

The Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
to sit in New York, N. Y. 

On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in connec- 
tion with the business of the morning 
hour be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO LENGTH OF SERVICE OF CERTAIN 
GRADUATES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 10, United States Code, with 
respect to agreements for length of service 
of graduates of the United States Military, 
Naval, and Air Force Academies, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF DEPUTY JUDGE 
ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE NAVY 


A letter from the Chief of Legislative 
Liaison, Department of the Navy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to establish the Office of the 
Deputy Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
CITY OF TWO HARBORS, MINN. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Two Harbors, Minn., protesting 
against any increase in the diversion of 
water from the Great Lakes at the city 
of Chicago. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the city of Chicago is “stealing” 


water from the Great Lakes in dangerous 
quantities; and 
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Whereas officials of State and local govern- 
ments, port authorities and shipping com- 
panies have protested the diversion from 
Lake Michigan of water to be used to flush 
Chicago’s sewage down the Mississippi 
River; and 

Whereas the Lake Superior level has 
dropped considerably the past years which 
has been very noticeable at our municipal 
water and light plant: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Two Harbors, Minn., go on record op- 
posing an increase in diversion of waters and 
that copies of this resolution be sent to 
United States Senators EDWARD THYE and 
HUBERT HUMPHREY and Congressman JOHN 
BLATNIK. 

Adopted this 3d day of June 1957. 

FRANK Eme, President, City Council. 

Attest: 

RayMonp W. GUSTAFSON, City Clerk. 

Approved by the mayor of the city of Two 
Harbors this 4th day of June 1957. 

Davip BATTAGLIA, Mayor. 


RESOLUTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHAPTER, INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF PERSONNEL IN EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution from the South Carolina 
Chapter of the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel in Employment Se- 
curity. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas the South Carolina Chapter of the 
International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security is a professional organ- 
ization of 383 employees of the South Caro- 
lina Employment Security Commission, sala- 
ries for which agency are wholly paid from 
Federal funds through the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the United States De- 
partment of Labor; and 

Whereas it has come to our attention that 
the National Congress has or will have under 
its consideration House Resolution 4959 and 
Senate bill 1693, which are designed to extend 
the privileges of the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 to State 
employees wholly paid from Federal funds; 
and 

Whereas we are informed that the provi- 
sions of these resolutions allow an employee 
to obtain group life and accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance in multiples 
of $1,000 equal to the next highest $1,000 
above his annual compensation at a rate not 
to exceed 25 cents biweekly or $6.50 per an- 
num for each $1,000 of his group insurance, 
we feel that this insurance would be of great 
benefit to the some 540 employees of the 
South Carolina Employment Security Com- 
mission: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this South Carolina Chap- 
ter of the International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security, in annual 
convention assembled at Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., on this 18th day of May 1957 does 
hereby petition the South Carolina Congres- 
sional delegation to exert every effort to 
effect passage of House Resolution 4959 
and/or Senate bill 1693; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each United States Senator and 
Member of Congress from the State of South 
Carolina, and that a copy of this resolution 
also be incorporated in the minutes of the 
1957 annual convention of this South Caro- 
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lina Chapter of the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security. 
Members of executive committee: Clara 
Bell K. Shands, president; Ralph C. 
Morgan, vice president; D. Colie Craft, 
treasurer; Louise W. Hays, secretary; 
Kathryn E. Lewis; Charles P. Scoville; 
Richard I. Lane; Esther R. Boswell; 
B. Frank Godfrey; Addison Bostain; 
John M. Jeter; Thelma Evans, mem- 
bers. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. MURRAY): 

S. 2271. A bill relating to the imposition 
of a tax on the importation of zinc and lead; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 2272. A bill to provide for tax adjust- 
ment based on increase or decrease in Fed- 
eral project authorizations; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself, Mr. 
HOLLAND, and Mr. AIKEN): 

S. 2273. A bill to provide an alternative 
acreage-adjustment and price-support pro- 
gram for the 1958 crop of cotton, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EASTLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2274. A bill for the relief of Mario Laz- 

zarotto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2275. A bill to amend section 15 of the 
District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Act; and 

S. 2276. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

S. 2277. A bill to amend title 35, United 
States Code, to permit the publication of 
patent applications, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE RELATING TO TAX ON 
IMPORTATION OF ZINC AND LEAD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this month the administration pre- 
sented to Congress, after 2 years in the 
making, what it considers to be its long- 
range minerals program to give some 
new life to many segments of our do- 
mestic mining industry. As we all know, 
the domestic mining industry of this 
Nation is faced with many economic 
problems. The continued deterioration 
of the stability of one of our basic in- 
dustries will ultimately weaken this 
country’s defense effort. 

I was extremely disappointed with the 
program presented. There was nothing 
new, and in the instance of the lead and 
zine mining, the program presented 
would mean a slow death to these min- 
ers and the communities which serve 
them. 

The lead and zinc miners are in need 
of help. Therefore, on behalf of my 
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colleague, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] and 
myself, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill, which, if enacted, would 
impose a tax on the importation of zinc 
and lead. 

The administration suggested a com- 
plicated combination of higher tariffs 
and excise taxes on imports, putting a 
floor of 17 cents a pound under lead, 
and one of 141% cents under zine. This 
would not help our Iead and zinc min- 
ers. In the instance of lead mining, the 
average production cost in this country 
is near 17 cents; and it is just under 15 
cents for zinc. 

On May 29, the very able Represent- 
ative from Montana’s western district, 
LEE METCALF, introduced in the House 
proposed legislation which would pro- 
vide the necessary relief for this seg- 
ment of our mining industry. The bill 
I am introducing today is a companion 
to that bill. 

In brief, the bill I have introduced 
provides that whenever the domestic 
price, averaged over 1 calendar month, 
fell below 18 cents for lead and 15 cents 
for zinc, an import tax of 6 cents a pound 
would automatically replace the exist- 
ing tariff upon imported lead and zinc. 
The President would suspend the spe- 
cial tax after the domestic market price 
averaged at least the minimum price for 
2 consecutive months. 

Enactment of this bill will set a price 
at which domestic miners can produce 
and sell in this country. 

During times of emergency everyone 
is concerned about the welfare of our 
domestic mining industry; but as soon 
as foreign markets are secure, our do- 
mestic industry is forgotten. It is about 
time this industry got some recogni- 
tion in time of peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2271) relating to the im- 
position of a tax on the importation of 
zine and lead, introduced by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD (for himself and Mr. Murray), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) chapter 38 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to import taxes) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subchapter as follows: 

“SUBCHAPTER H—ZINC AND LEAD 
“Part I. Zinc. 
“Part II. Lead. 

“Part I—zinc 

“Sec. 4611. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4612. Periods of application. 
“Sec. 4613. Miscellaneous provisions, 
“Src. 4611. Imposition of tax. 

“In lieu of any other tax or duty imposed 
by law, there is hereby imposed on articles 
imported into the United States which are 
dutiable under paragraph 177, 393, or 394 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, a tax of 6 cents per 
pound on the zinc contained therein, to be 
paid by the importer. All taxes and duties 
imposed under such paragraphs are hereby 
suspended. For purposes of the tax imposed 
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by this section, the term ‘United States’ in- 
cludes Puerto Rico. 


“Src. 4612. Periods of application. 


“(a) In general: The tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4611 shall be applied or suspended suc- 
cessively from time to time under the follow- 
ing specific circumstances and conditions: 

“(1) Such tax shall apply only to articles 
imported after the conclusion of a calendar 
month in which the average domestic market 
price of slab zinc (prime Western, free on 
board, East St. Louis, Ill.) for such month is 
below 15 cents per pound. 

“(2) When for any two consecutive cal- 
endar months the average domestic market 
price of slab zinc (prime Western, free on 
board, East St. Louis, Ill.) for each of such 
months has been 15 cents per pound or more, 
and at the end of such 2-month period is 
15 cents per pound or more, the Tariff Com- 
mission 10 days after the conclusion of such 
period, shall so advise the President, and 
the President shall, by proclamation, not 
later than 15 days after he has been so ad- 
vised by the Tariff Commission, suspend 
such tax only until the domestic market 
price of slab zinc averages below 15 cents per 
pound for 1 calendar month, whereupon 
such tax shall be automatically reimposed, 
subject to suspension and reimposition suc- 
cessively under the provisions of this section. 

“¢b) Definitions: 

“(1) Average domestic market price: For 
purposes of subsection (a), the average do- 
mestic market price of slab zinc for any 
calendar month shall be the average market 
price per pound for such slab zine (prime 
Western, free on board, East St. Louis, IIl.), 
and in determining such average market 
price of slab zinc for any calendar month, 
the Secretary or his delegate shall be re- 
quired to base his findings upon the average 
price of slab zine (prime Western, free on 
board, East St. Louis, M11.) for such calendar 
month, reported by the Engineering and 
Mining Journal’s ‘Metal and Mineral Mar- 
Kets’. 

“(2) Month: For purposes of this part, the 
term ‘month’ means a calendar month. 

“(c) Determinations final: Determinations 
by the Secretary or his delegate under this 
section shall, for purposes of this part, be 
final and conclusive. 


“Src. 4613. Miscellaneous provisions. 


“(a) Entry under bond: All articles de- 
scribed in paragraph 77, 393, or 394 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, imported after the effective 
date of this act, shall be duly entered by the 
importer by payment of the tax imposed 
hereunder, if applicable, or under bond in 
double the amount of the estimated tax, ex- 
cept that if such tax is not applicable, such 
articles must be entered under bond in such 
amount. 

“(b) Articles withdrawn from warehouse: 
Articles withdrawn from bond regardless of 
when imported shall be subject io the tax 
imposed by section 4611, unless such articles 
are withdrawn from bond for export or to be 
sold for consumption during a calendar 
month in which such tax is suspended under 
the provisions of section 4612. 


“Part II—Lead 


“Sec. 4621. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4622. Periods of application. 
“Sec. 4623. Miscellaneous provisions, 


“Serc. 4621. Imposition of tax. 


“In lieu of any other tax or duty imposed 
by law, there is hereby imposed on articles 
imported into the United States which are 
dutiable under paragraphs 72, 391, or 392 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, a tax of 6 cents per 
pound on the lead contained therein, to be 
paid by the importer. All taxes and duties 
imposed under such paragraphs are hereby 
suspended. For purposes of the tax im- 
posed by this section, the term ‘United States’ 
includes Puerto Rico. 
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“Suc. 4622. Periods of application. 


“(a) The tax imposed by section 4621 shall 
be applied or suspended successively from 
time to time under the following specific 
circumstances and conditions: 

“(1) Such tax shall apply only to articles 
imported after the conclusion of a calendar 
month in which. the average domestic mar- 
Ket price of common lead (in standard shapes 
and sizes delivered at New York, N. Y.), for 
such month is below 18 cents per pound. 

“(2) When for any 2 consecutive calendar 
months the average domestic market price 
of common lead (in standard shapes and 
sizes delivered at New York, N. Y.), for each 
of such months has been 18 cents per pound 
or more, and at the end of such 2-month 
period is 18 cents per pound or more, the 
Tariff Commission, 10 days after the con- 
clusion of such period, shall so advise the 
President, and the President shall, by 
proclamation, not later than 15 days after 
he has been so advised by the Tariff Com- 
mission, suspend such tax only until the 
domestic market price of common lead aver- 
ages below 18 cents per pound for 1 calendar 
month, whereupon such tax shall be auto- 
matically reimposed, subject to suspension 
and reimposition successively under the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(b) Definition: 

“(1) Average domestic market price: For 
purposes of subsection (a), the average do- 
mestic market price of common lead for any 
calendar month shall be the average market 
price per pound for such common lead (in 
standard shapes and sizes delivered at New 
York, N. Y.) , and in determining such average 
market price of common lead for any calen- 
dar month, the Secretary or his delegate 
shall be required to base his findings upon 
the average price of common lead (in stand- 
ard shapes and sizes delivered at New York, 
N. Y.), for such calendar month, reported 
by the Engineering and Mining Journal’s 
Metal and Mineral Markets. 

“(2) Month: For purposes of this part, 
the term ‘month’ means a calendar month. 

“(e) Determinations final: Determinations 
by the Secretary or his delegate under this 
section shall, for purposes of this part, be 
final and conclusive. 

“Sec. 4623. Miscellaneous provisions. 


“(a) Entry under bond: All articles de- 
scribed in paragraph 72, 391, or 392 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, imported after the effective 
date of this act, shall be duly entered by 
the importer by payment of the tax imposed 
hereunder, if applicable, or under bond in 
double the amount of the estimated tax, ex- 
cept that if such tax is not applicable, such 
articles must be entered under bond in such 
amount. 

“(b) Articles withdrawn from warehouse: 
Articles withdrawn from bond regardless of 
when imported shall be subject to the tax 
imposed by section 4621, unless such articles 
are withdrawn from bond for export or to be 
sold for consumption during a calendar 
month in which such tax is suspended under 
the provisions of section 4622.” 

(b) The table of subchapters for such 
chapter is amended by adding at the end 
thereof. 


“Subchapter H—Zine and lead.” 


(c) This act shall apply only with respect 
to articles entered or withdrawn from bond 
after the effective date of this act. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to make 
all necessary regulations to enforce the pro- 
visions of this act. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT BASED ON 
FEDERAL PROJECT AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 


troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for tax adjustment based on 
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increase or decrease in Federal project 
authorizations. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the REC- 
orp, and lie on the desk for 1 week, so 
that any Senators who wish to do so 
may joim me in cosponsoring it. I will 
welcome any helpful comments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, and lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Utah. 

The bill (S. 2272) to provide for tax 
adjustment based on increase or decrease 
in Federal project: authorizations, intro- 
duced by Mr. BENNETT, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the “Tax Adjustment Act of 1957.” 


TITLE I—TAX ADJUSTMENT ORDERS 


Src. 101. (a) Whenever any committee of 
the Congress (other than the Appropriations 
Committees) requests a report from a Gov- 
ernment agency on a bill or joint resolution 
proposing legislation which, if enacted, or 
a treaty which, if ratified, will authorize or 
require the expenditure of Federal funds, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall estimate the costs of such legislation 
or treaty for the fiscal year under way, the 
ensuing fiscal year, and susbequent fiscal 
years, and shall transmit such estimates in 
each ease to the committee or committees 
concerned. In the event any committee re- 
ports any such bill or joint resolution, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
make a like estimate of the costs of such 
legislation or treaty as reported, and such 
estimate shall be included in the commit- 
tee report. 

(b) At the conclusion. of each session of 
the Congress, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget shall make such a cost estimate 
(including necessary revision of any esti- 
mates made under subsection (a)) for each 
public law enacted and each treaty ratified 
during such session. The Director shall 
cumulate all such estimates and shall de- 
duct from the total thereof the amount (in 
annual cost) of all authorizations which 
have lapsed or terminated during the cur- 
rent calendar year. 

Src. 102. On the basis of the net amount 
of the project cost estimates for any cal- 
endar year under section 101 the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall prepare 
a tax adjustment order so framed as to pro- 
vide such increases in income-tax rates ef- 
fective over such period of time as may in 
his judgment be necessary to meet the esti- 
mated increase in project authorizations or 
requirements. If the total of lapsed or ter- 
minated authorizations or requirements ex- 
ceeds new authorizations or requirements, 
the tax adjustment order shall provide for 
corresponding decreases in such tax rates. 

Sec. 193. A tax adjustment order shall be 
submitted to the President by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, for transmittal 
to the Congress on or before January 10 of 
the year following the year during which the 
laws or treaties on which it is based were 
enacted or ratified, and shall become effective 
in the manner provided in section 104. AN 
orders shall be numbered serially without 
regard to the year in which transmitted. 
The delivery of any order shall be made to 
both Houses of the Congress on the same 
day and shall be made to each House while 
it is in session. The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall also submit in connec- 
tion with each tax adjustment order a state- 
ment setting forth his findings and conclu- 
sions upon which such order is based. 
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Src. 104. (a) A tax adjustment order trans- 
mitted to the Congress pursuant to section 
103 shall become effective at 12:01 o’clock 
antemeridian, eastern standard time, on the 
expiration of the first period of 60 calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress 
following the date on which the order is 
transmitted to the Congress; but only if, 
between the date of transmittal and the ex- 
piration of such 60-day period there has not 
been passed by either of the two Houses a 
resolution stating in substance that the 
House does not. favor the order. 

(b) For the purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the continuity of session of the Con- 
gress shall be considered as broken only by 
an adjournment. of the Congress. sine die; 
but 

(2) in the computation of the 60-day 
period there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session because 
of an adjournment of more than 3 days to 
a day certain. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), a tax adjustment order may 
take effect at a later date than the date on 
which it would otherwise take effect under 
the provisions of subsection (a), if such later 
date is specified in the order. 

Src. 105. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is authorized to employ such per- 
sonnel as he determines necessary to assist 
in carrying out the duties and functions 
imposed upon him by this act. 

Src. 106. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is authorized to prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he determines necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act and 
to perform the duties and functions imposed 
upon him by this act. 

Sec. 107. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, at the request of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, furnish to the Director 
such information as the Director determines 
necessary to enable him to perform his duties 
and functions under this act. The Director 
may, from time to time, request from any 
other department or agency in the executive 
branch of the Government any information 
which such department or agency may have 
in its possession, or which is available to it, 
and which the Director determines neces- 
sary to enable him to perform his duties 
and functions under this act. 


TITLE II—EXERCISE ON CONGRESSIONAL RULE= 
MAKING POWER 


Sec. 201. The following sections of this 
title are enacted by the Congress: 

(a) As an exercise of the rulemaking pow- 
er of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, but applicable only 
with respect to the procedure to be followed 
in such House in the case of resolutions (as 
defined in section 202); and such rules shall 
supersede other rules only to the extent 
that they are inconsistent therewith; and. 

(b) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of such House. 

Src. 202. As used in this title, the term 
“resolution” means only a resolution of 
either of the two Houses of Congress, the 
matter after the resolving clause of which is 
as follows: “That the does not favor 
Tax Adjustment Order No. s trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President 
on ,19 .”, the first blank space there- 
in being filled with the name of the resolving 
House and the other blank spaces therein 
being appropriately filled. 

Src. 203. All resolutions with respect to a 
tax adjustment order introduced in the Sen- 
ate shall be referred by the President of the 
Senate to the Committee on Finance, and all 
resolutions with respect to a tax-adjustment 
order introduced in the House of Represente 
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atives shall be referred by the Speaker of the 
House to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Src. 204. (a) If the committee to which 
has been referred a resolution with respect 
to a tax-adjustment order has not reported 
it before the expiration of 10 calendar days 
after its introduction, it shall then (but not 
before) be in order to move either to dis- 
charge the committee from further consid- 
eration of such resolution, or to discharge 
the committee from further consideration of 
any other resolution with respect to such tax- 
adjustment order which has been referred 
to the committee. 

(b) Such motion may be made only by a 
person favoring the resolution, shall be high- 
ly privileged (except that it may not be made 
after the committee has reported a resolu- 
tion with respect. to the same tax-adjustment 
order), and debate thereon shall be limited 
to not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divid- 
ed between those favoring and those oppos- 
ing the resolution. No amendment to such 
motion shall be in order, and it shall not be 
in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which such motion is agreed to or disagreed 
to 


(c) If the motion to discharge is agreed to 
or disagreed to, such motion may not be re- 
newed, nor may another motion to discharge 
the committee be made with respect to any 
other resolution with respect to the same 
tax-adjustment order. 

Sec. 205. (a) When the committee has re- 
ported, or has been discharged from further 
consideration of, a resolution with respect to 
a tax-adjustment order, it shall at any time 
thereafter be in order (even though a previ- 
ous motion to the same effect has been dis- 
agreed to) to move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of such resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to such motion 
shall be in order, and it shall not be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which such 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(b) Debate on the resolution shall be 
limited to not to exceed 10 hours, which 
shall be equally divided between those fa- 
voring and those opposing the resolution. 
A motion further to limit debate shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to, or motion to 
recommit, the resolution shall be in order, 
and it shall not be in order to move to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

Src. 206. (a) All motions to postpone, 
made with respect to the discharge from 
committee or the consideration of a resolu- 
tion with respect to a tax adjustment order, 
and all motions to proceed to the considera- 
tion of other business, shall be decided 
without debate. 

(b) All appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a tax 
adjustment order shall be decided without 
debate. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a statement, prepared by me, 
relating to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BENNETT 


This year we have been working on our 
annual appropriation task in a new and 
different atmosphere. There is unmistak- 
able evidence that the continually rising cost 
of Government has aroused the American 
people, and we are responding to their de- 
mands by our attempts to reduce appropria< 
tions. 

Because the President is required to sub- 
mit to us, in his annual budget message, an 
estimate of the funds needed to operate the 
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Government for the next fiscal year—he has 
borne the brunt of public criticism for the 
size of his proposal. But in the last analysis, 
it is we, the Congress, rather than the Presi- 
dent whose actions are under fire. At least, 
we must share the responsibility. This is 
true because we, in the exercise of our con- 
stitutional power, passed the laws which cre- 
ated the programs and projects whose cost 
makes up an important part of the high 
budget. 

Because we feel secure in the power of the 
Government to raise funds, through taxes or 
by borrowing, we tend to separate the con- 
sideration of the benefits of a program from 
a resolute measuring of its cost. The first 
phase, the authorization, is the pleasant one. 
Here we are giving people what they want. 
Here we are carrying out party platform 
pledges, or our own campaign promises. 
Often such programs carry very low costs to 
start with, but these have a tendency to 
increase when they become firmly fixed in 
the pattern of Federal services. If they serve 
all the people, their costs will reflect the in- 
crease in the general population. If they 
serve our senior citizens, their costs will in- 
‘crease as the life span lengthens. If they 
require the long-time investment of funds, 
their original estimates tend to expand in 
the presence of annual civilian wage in- 
creases and inflation. But we do not have 
to think of these things when we authorize 
them. At that point we may be said to be 
in the happy state of the wife who has open 
charge accounts all over town. She concen- 
trates her thinking on what she wants to 
buy—not on the day the bills come due. 

But, to carry that simile a little further, 
we seem to have come to the point where 
the bills have piled up too high—the Ameri- 
can people are objecting. So we are doing 
the best we can to postpone some, to force 
economies in others, but we still are not 
getting at the root of our problem. 

Today I am introducing a bill, which I 
offer for appropriate reference. It is in- 
tended to force us to consider two phases of 
this problem which we can now ignore—and 
do, usually. 

The first section of the bill is intended to 
make sure that when the appropriate com- 
miitees of the two Houses, and the Houses 
themselves, consider and approve a bill or a 
treaty, they will have before them an au- 
thoritative estimate of the cost of the pro- 
gram the bill or treaty would create. Then 
they would be able to weigh its benefits 
against its impact on future appropriations, 
and be in a position to develop a more 
responsible judgment. 

The machinery for this is simple, and 
basically already set up. Today nearly all 
bills are submitted to the affected agencies 
for comment, which agencies in turn submit 
the bill and their proposed comment to the 
Bureau of the Budget for review. My bill, 
if enacted, would impose on the Bureau of 
the Budget, as part of its review of the bill, 
the responsibility of providing an estimate 
of the costs that the bill would entail, so 
that this would be available at every stage 
of the legislative process. 

The second objective of the bill is to make 
sure that enough tax revenue will be avail- 
able to meet these costs when they are com- 
mitted. Taxes are too high now, and no 
one wants more than I to see their climb 
halted and reversed. But there is another 
related value that I am equally anxious to 
protect—a balanced budget. That balance 
has been painfully achieved, and for the 
good of the country we must not slip back 
into deficit spending in a period of high 
prosperity. But under our present system, 
the balance is always uncertain, and we in 
the Congress have no way of knowing in ad- 
vance how any law, or laws, we pass will 
affect it. 

I realize that the proposal my bill con- 
tains has little chance for consideration 
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soon. But I offer it in the hope that it will 
serve to stimulate interest in this problem 
and its solution, both in the Congress and 
in the country. If this wave of concern 
over the budgetary and fiscal problems of 
the Government is more than a flash in the 
pan, some such program may eventually be 
adopted. 

The second proposal really rests on, and 
grows out of, the first. If Congress, with 
its knowledge of the estimated cost of new 
programs, enacts them into law, the Bureau 
of the Budget would be required at the end 
of every annual session of each Congress to 
accumulate and compile a total of all such 
new costs created by new legislation and 
treaties, and translate that total into a 
figure which would represent a percentage 
of each income tax rate, personal and cor- 
porate. 

Let us look at an example of how this 
might operate. Let us assume a collection 
of $40 billion produced by existing rates on 
personal and corporate income. Then let 
us assume that Congress were to pass new 
laws creating additional costs for the next 
fiscal year, of $1 billion (net after the Bu- 
reau had deducted the expected savings 
from any existing programs that would not 
carry over). Since 1 billion is 24% percent 
of 40 billion, this percentage of increase 
would be applied to every tax rate. A 21% 
percent increase in the base rate for per- 
sonal income taxes would make the applica- 
ble rate for the next year 20.5 percent. The 
corporate rate of 52 percent would become 
53.3 percent. Conversely if there were a 
net decrease in the cost of Government op- 
erations and programs, a reduction in the 
tax rates would also be possible. 

In order to put teeth in the program, the 
bill provides that when the cost and its 
effect on the rates have been calculated, 
they will be reported to the President, who 
will in turn transmit the figures to the Con- 
gress; and that unless either House of Con- 
gress, by affirmative action within 60 days 
after the receipt of the President’s message, 
specifically rejects the tax adjustment, it 
shall become immediately effective, making 
the new rates apply to taxes on income of 
the year in which the new costs were com- 
mitted. 

This is not a surrender of the taxing power 
of Congress. It can still adjust the basic 
rates when conditions warrant or require 
it. But it does put new legislation directly 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, and it does give 
added protection to the balance of the 
budget. Its chief value is that it forces 
Congress and the country as a whole, to 
face the cost of any proposal when con- 
sidering its benefits. 


ALTERNATIVE ACREAGE ADJUST- 
MENT AND PRICE SUPPORT PRO- 
GRAM FOR 1958 COTTON CROP 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLanp], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill relating to 
cotton. 

The bill has the support of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. The bill 
provides that when farmers vote in the 
fall on acreage allotments for the fol- 
lowing year, they be given an option, first, 
to support the present program of flexi- 
ble price supports, with an acreage in 
1958 of 17,600,000 acres; or, second, to 
vote for price supports of 75 percent of 
parity and a 20-percent increase in acre- 
age, or for a national acreage allotment 
of 21,100,000 acres. 

The economists consider that the bill 
will increase the net farm income, and 
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also will not cost the Government as 
much money. 

As acreage has been reduced, the unit 
cost of production has increased. The 
bill simply lets the farmer decide whether 
he wants 75 percent of parity and a 20- 
percent increase in his acreage, the acre- 
age allotment to be figured for the 
farmer, with each farmer taking his 1957 
allotment and adding 20 percent in order 
to get the allotment which would be fig- 
ured under the bill. 

Farmers may choose whichever system 
they want; the majority vote will control. 

Middling inch cotton, under the second 
option, of 75 percent of parity, would be 
roughly, according to the figures of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1958, 32 
cents a pound. Middling inch and 
1/16th cotton, which is grown in the 
West, the Central Belt, and the South- 
east, would figure roughly 34 cents a 
pound. Middling inch and 1/32d cotton 
would figure roughly 33% cents a pound. 

The purpose of the bill is to increase 
the net income of the cotton farmer. It 
has the support of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

I hope the bill will be enacted, so the 
farmers can take their choice as to 
whether they desire to expand the mar- 
kets and make more money, or to go on 
with a gradually declining cotton allot- 
ment. 

If the bill is not passed, then in 1959 
the national allotment will shrink from 
17,600,000 acres to 12,800,000 acres. The 
bill will prevent a drastic further reduc- 
tion in acreage. By acquiring new mar- 
kets, aS has been done under the cotton 
export program, it will be possible to have 
a 20-percent expansion of acreage and to 
increase the net income of the cotton 
grower. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2273) to provide an alter- 
nate acreage-adjustment and price-sup- 
port program for the 1958 crop of cotton, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. EASTLAND (for himself, Mr. HOLLAND, 
and Mr. AIKEN), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LONG submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S: 2130) to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

Address delivered by him before the 
Southern Conference of Young Republicans 
Federation, in Charleston, W. Va., on April 
13, 1957. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

Address by him delivered at Founders’ 

Day dinner, New York, and an article en- 
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titled “President for a Year,” written by Kyle 
- Smith, published in the July issue of Amer- 
ican Mercury Magazine; both-on the subject 
‘ of John Hanson, of Maryland, 
By Mr. WILEY: 
Statement by him and exhibits relating to 
the outstanding work of the People-to- 
People Foundation. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 73 AND S. 1174 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I give 
notice that on June 18, at 10 a. m., the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will 
hear nonadministration witnesses on 
Senate Joint Resolution 73, a joint reso- 
lution to increase the ceiling on the 
authorized United States contribution to 
the International Labor Organization. 

The room where this hearing will be 
held will be announced later. © 

On June 19, at 10 a. m., the committee 
will hear executive branch witnesses on 
S. 1174, a bill to increase the borrowing 
authority of the St. Lawrence Seaway 

. Development Corporation and for other 
purposes. On June 20, at 10 a. m., non- 
administration witnesses will be heard 
on this bill. Both of the hearings on 
S. 1174 will be held in room 457 of the 
Senate Office Building. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THE “OPEN CUR- 


TAIN” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Secretary Dulles-has stated that he 
welcomes the idea of the “open curtain” 
and that it is similar to proposals this 
country has made in the past. 

It is fortunate that the Secretary is in 
such complete agreement. It should be 
possible to advance the proposal with 
redoubled vigor. 

It is my intention to explore this ques- 
tion with the Secretary to determine 
methods by which Congress can rein- 
force the hand of our negotiators. Our 
representatives should have the united 
backing of our people when they urge the 
“open curtain” upon the Communist 
leaders. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks the transcript of Mr. 
Dulles’ news conference on June If, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the tran- 


script was ordered to be printed in the ` 


RECORD, as. follows: 


SECRETARY DULLES’ News CONFERENCE OF 
JUNE 11, 1957 

(The following is the State Department’s 
release of Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles’ news conference today, which is au- 
thorized for direct quotation: ) 

Secretary Duties. We are very happy to 
have in-our group today 11 correspondents 
from Brazil to take part in and witness one 
of our distinctive American institutions—a 
press conference. 

Now, if you have questions. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Stassen came 
home at the end of last week for consulta- 
tions just, I think, about 2 weeks after he 
had been here, and stayed longer than we 
had thought he would stay. Could you tell 
us what these talks are about? 

Answer. The problem of working out these 
disarmament proposals ts a very difficult, 
complicated problem, and it has many deli- 
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cate aspects in relation to our allies, many 
of whom are directly or indirectly concerned 
in these matters. And while in substance 
the position of the United States was de- 
cided upon by the President before Mr. Stas- 
sen went back the last time, there are pro- 
cedural complications which have developed 
in relation to NATO which made it seem de- 
sirable for Governor Stassen to return and 
have some further talks on that aspect of 
the matter. I am seeing him this afternoon. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, are the differ- 
ences with our allies substantive differences, 
or are they annoyed by the way that the ne- 
gotiations are being conducted with the 
Russians? 

Answer. Well, I would not want to say or 
use the expression that they are “annoyed.” 
There are some very genuine problems, al- 
most inescapable problems as to procedure, 
as to whom you talk with first, and who 
thinks his views are having the greatest 
weight. That is always one of the great 
problems of working out a matter of this sort, 
where you have allies who are very properly 
concerned. And I would say that the difficul- 
ties that have arisen are nothing that were 


“unusual, but I do think that they were of a 


character which required a closer review of 
our procedures in these matters, relation- 
ships to NATO, and the like. You see, we 
have complications due to the fact that the 
Federal Republic of Germany is not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, and that these 
discussions are being carried out under the 
auspices of the United Nations; yet Germany 
is very deeply involved. The working out of 
these procedures is a matter of some difficul- 
ty, of some delicacy, which I think justified 
having a further talk here with Mr. Stassen. 

Question. Do these questions, Mr. Secre- 
tary, center around the so-called European 
inspection zone idea? Is that what the dif- 
ference is about? 

Answer. Well, you are talking now about 
the substance rather than of the procedural 
aspects of the matter. We do not yet know 
definitely what the views of our allies are 
about the so-called European zone. At the 
moment, the question is the procedures for 
dealing with that matter and getting an au- 
thoritative expression of views. There have 
been some discussions with NATO, and there 
will be continuing discussions with NATO as 
one forum through which the attitude of our 
continental ‘allies can be worked out, and 
the question of the European zone is one 
matter. As I say, we do not yet have any 
definitive expression of views from our con- 
tinental allies as to what they think about a 
European zone. 

Question. Well, will Mr. Stassen be able to 
present an American position at the table in 
London to the Soviets before this matter is 
settled with all our allies? 

Answer. I don’t think that there should 
be an official presentation of a United States 
position until aspects of it which relate to 
our allies have been clarified with them. I 
think I made clear here on a number of oc- 
casions that the question of whether or not, 
in the first phase of the inspection and con- 
trol which goes with limitation of arma- 
ment, that whether in that first phase there 
should be a European zone is, in our opin- 
jon, primarily a matter for the Europeans 
themselves to express a view about. I think 
that we would feel that it was quite possible 
to get started adequately without a European 
zone. The question is whether they want to 
have a European zone in the first phase or 
whether they do not; and that is primarily a 
matter for them. I do not think any official 
United States position should include a Euro- 
pean zone unless we know that the conti- 
nental allies, in particular, which would be 
affected, want it in. Neither should we pre- 
sent a position which excludes a European 
zone if they want a European zone to be in. 
And it is the procedures for ironing out those 
matters which are being worked on at the 
present time. j 
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Question. Mr. Secretary, isn’t one of the 
problems further complicating the situa- 
tion what might be called an unresolved 
conflict within the American administra- 
tion as to how to proceed basically? I 
mean by that, a body of thought within the 
administration with respect to wanting to 
go further with the Eviropean zone, with 
respect to cessation of tests of weapons, and 
that sort of thing, and another body of 
thought against that sort of thing. 

Answer. No. I think that the differences 
within the United States administration have 
been authoritatively resolved by action which 
the President took. 

Question. Which action is that, sir? 

Answer. The action which he took before 
Governor Stassen went back the last time, 
which I announced from the White House 
following a meeting with the President. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, then is it correct 
from what you say that the United States 
will be unable to propose any European zone 
or any proposal affecting troops, cutting 
troops, or armaments in Europe unless there 
is a unanimous agreement of all the NATO 
countries whose territory would be involved? 

Answer. I don’t know whether the word 
“unable” is the correct word. Certainly we 
would not be disposed to present as an 
American program a program which in- 
volved Continental Europe and dealt with 
either inspection there or the positioning 
of forces there unless that was concurred 
in by all of the countries that were involved. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, to put it an- 
other way around, are we going to make a 
solid proposal on aerial inspection of the 
Arctic? 

Answer. That, of course, also involves the 
concurrence of Canada and possibly of Den- 
mark in relation to Greenland, possibly of 
Norway, depending on just where the line 
is drawn. But. subject to the concurrence 
of those countries we are prepared to make 


.@ solid proposal covering the Arctic area. 


Question. You anticipate, Mr. Secretary, 
that the Canadian elections yesterday might 
have some effect upon the concurrence 
which you said a few weeks ago that the 
Canadian Government had given? 

Answer. Well, I assume that the new gov- 
ernment, assuming that a new government is 


‘constituted, would want to take a fresh look 


at the matter, yes, and that might involve 
some delay. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, do you share per- 
sonally the view of some people in the ad- 
ministration that an Arctic zone alone offers 
more protection against surprise attack to 
the United States than it would to the Soviet 
Union, and that part of any agreement, bal- 
anced agreement, between the United States 
and the U. S. S. R. would necessitate some 


‘agreement in Europe where the Russians 


presumably are most fearful of attack? 
Answer. I don’t know what the Soviet view 
of that matter is. I would say this: That 
any inspection of any part of the Soviet 
Union offers more protection to the United 
States, because we do fear and think we have 
reason to fear that under certain circum- 
stances that the Soviet Union might attack. 
I don’t think that the Soviet Union has any 
legitimate ground to fear any attack from 
anywhere in the United States or any of our 
bases. If you try to evaluate these different 
areas in terms of the likelihood that one or 
another would attack, then I think you are 
using a very difficult equation. I think that 
to find a substantial area where this initial 
step can be taken which will test out the 
procedures for aerial inspection and coordi- 
nated ground inspection, that that is the 
important thing. I don’t think anybody ex- 
pects that we would stop with that. The im- 
portant thing is to find some place to get 
started. Now, there are always going to be 
some reasons, I suppose, against finding any 
areas. But there seem to be more legitimate 
complications with respect to a European 
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zone, that would involve many more coun- 
tries, and might involve such political mat- 
ters as the reunification of Germany. So, it 
may be felt that in the interests of getting 
started quickly we should explore the pos- 
sibilities of an area which did not include 
Continental Europe. I have no basis to form 
an opinion one way or another as to whether 
the Soviet Union is insistent upon a Euro- 
pean zone. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, would you believe 
these problems can be worked out and Mr. 
Stassen can present a plan at the London 
Conference? 

Answer. Well, I can’t foresee how quickly 
they will act. I know that these matters are 
very difficult and they involve very serious 
decisions. We ourselves have taken a good 
many months to debate the pros and cons 
within our own Government. Ido not think 
we can fairly expect our allies to make a 
decision in just a few days merely to suit our 
convenience or the convenience of the Soviet 
Union. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, a part of the ques- 
tion as to when Mr. Stassen can go back to 
London. Do I correctly gather from this 
answer that he intends to remain in Wash- 
ington until the positions of the allies are 
settled? 

Answer. Oh, no; because the question of 
his staying here is unsettled at the present 
time. I haven’t seen Governor Stassen yet. 
We are seeing each other at 4 o’clock. He 
was yesterday at his son’s commencement, I 
believe, and this morning I am engaged, as 
you see, and we are seeing each other this 
afternoon at 4 o’clock. Until we have had a 
talk then, I would not want to say, could 
not say what the plans might be for his 
return. 

Question. Will other people be in on this 
conference, from defense and atomic energy, 
as before? 

Answer. No. At this stage, it involves 
matters of our diplomatic relations with our 
allies, which does not primarily concern any 
department except the Department of State. 
Perhaps Under Secretary Herter will be there, 
but it will be a State Department conference. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it completely 
likely that Mr. Stassen will present a pro- 
posal which, in effect, omits the European 
zone idea until it is decided upon by our 
allies in terms of whether or not we should 
even propose it? 

Answer. Well, that prejudges the attitude 
of our allies, and, as I say, we do not yet 
have any solid indication from our allies 
as to whether they want or do not want a 
European zone in the first phase, and the 
conditions which they might want to attach 
to having such a zone in the first phase. 
There is this whole problem of the political 
implications of any disarmament matter and 
the solution of political problems. The gen- 
eral attitude of the Europeans, the conti- 
nental Europeans, is that it may be desirable 
to explore at least the possibility of a polit- 
ical settlement of the continental problem, 
particularly the problem of German reuni- 
fication, before we move in the disarmament 
field in relation to an area which would in- 
clude Germany. But that matter is being 
studied by them intensively at the present 
time, and I would not want by anything to 
imply either a positive or a negative response 
on their part to that question. 

Question. Well, that also implies that you 
expect them to act fairly quickly, because 
Mr. Stassen is supposed to present a proposal 
this week, isn’t he? 

Answer. Well, let me make perfectly clear 
this: this is not a bilateral negotiation. It 
is not just between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. And we are not going to 
throw into the discard the views of our 
allies merely in the interest of making 
progress on a bilateral basis with the Soviet 
Union. We attach first importance to our 
relations with our allies, and we shall not 
sacrifice that relationship with our allies 
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just in order to make speed with the Soviet 
Union. 

Now I think that the Soviet Union under- 
stands the situation, and that the kind of 
procedures that we will work out will not 
involve any rupture in any way of the nego- 
tiations or of progress. I think there will 
be things that can be talked about with 
the Soviet Union perhaps on an informal 
basis, which will not involve any of these 
major problems, but which will still be mat- 
ters which have to be talked about at some 
stage. This problem is infinitely compli- 
cated. It has many facets, and there are 
plenty of facets about which we can talk 
with the Soviet Union which don’t involve 
or prejudice or prejudge in any way this par- 
ticular matter of a European zone. So I 
think that useful progress can probably be 
made in talks with the Soviet Union with- 
out in any way coercing or seeming to coerce, 
or confronting our allies with a fait ac- 
compli. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, speaking of allies, 
Senator KNOWLAND has suggested that it 
might be possible to neutralize Norway in 
exchange for Soviet withdrawal from Hun- 
gary. How do you feel about such a pro- 
posal? 

Answer. Well, I fully share Senator KNOW- 
LAND’s feeling that every proper effort should 
be made to get the Soviet troops out of 
Hungary. And I believe that if we can find 
a way to test the sincerity of what Mr. 
Khrushchev said in that respect we should 
try to find it. But I feel this about our 
mutual security, collective security arrange- 
ments: 

These arrangements, according to my con- 
cept, are arrangements such as are made in 
any civilized community to gain security. 
These are not military aggregations; they 
are not alliances, in the ordinary sense of 
that word—they are an effort to do within 
the free world the kind of thing that should 
preferably have been done through the 
United Nations. The United Nations Char- 
ter, as you recall, contemplated a system 
of collective security under its Security 
Council, with forces, facilities, airplanes and 
so forth at the disposal of the Security Coun- 
cil. Now that concept was never realized 
because of the Soviet veto. Therefore, we 
are trying to realize it within the Free World, 
and the mutual-security arrangements which 
have been created as between, I think, 45 
nations represent an effort to do that.. And 
I do not think it is appropriate to suggest 
that any free-world country which wants to 
participate in collective security should 
withdraw from it. It would be like sug- 
gesting that some of us here in Washington 
should agree that our own homes, houses, 
should no longer have police protection. 
Well, that would not be a suggestion that 
would be welcomed. And I doubt whether 
it is appropriate to suggest that a nation 
which wants to share in collective security 
should give that up. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, Prime Minister 
Kishi from Japan will be here next week. I 
wonder if you could tell us, sir, what prob- 
lems you feel might exist between the two 
countries which his visit will help solve; and 
whether you feel that this visit is as impor- 
tant as he says it is when it opens a new 
era of relations between the two countries? 

Answer. I consider that this visit is very 
important and comes at a formative period 
in the relations between our two countries. 
Japan since the war has been in the process, 
you might say, of finding herself again as a 
potential great power, and I use that term 
“great” not in the term of ability to impose 
your will upon others but in the ability to 
play a constructive role in world affairs and 
in the creation of collective security. And 
I feel that there is a growing feeling in Japan 
that a new stage is approaching in the rela- 
tions of Japan to the rest of the world and I 
hope and believe that we will have a chance 
to talk that over constructively with Mr. 
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Kishi when he is here. I do regard it as a 
very important meeting coming at an im- 
portant time. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, getting into the 
inter-American field, there is going to be an 
economic conference in Buenos Aires in Au- 
gust. Could you tell us who will head the 
United States delegation, whether it will be 
Mr. Humphrey or Mr. Anderson, and whether 
any new policy will be enunciated there? 

Answer. I doubt very much that it will 
be Secretary Humphrey. Whether or not it 
will be Secretary Anderson or possibly Mr. 
Burgess, that I don’t know—that’s a matter 
for them to work out. And I would also 
not want to discuss the policies because, as 
you know, those conferences are primarily 
held under the auspices of the treasury de- 
partments, the finance departments, of the 
different countries, not under the auspices 
of the State Department. 

Question. On a related subject, Mr. Secre- 
tary, the representatives of the presidents 
of the 21 American Republics issued a re- 
port last month, which was made public 
on May 25, proposing certain steps to 
strenthen the economic phase of the Or- 
ganization of the American States. I wonder 
if you have seen the report and can tell us 
how quickly the United States plans to im- 
plement its part in the program? 

Answer. Yes; I have seen the report. I 
think it is a constructive report. There are 
different parts of it which will have to come 
into force at different times, and there is no 
one date for everything that can be done 
there. But I see no reason why the United 
States should not carry forward its part in 
that at a rapid rate. There are no matters 
which cannot be dealt with, I think, within 
the compass of presently agreed policies. I 
think what is proposed is important. It is 
constructive, not when measured by the 
yardstick of dollars, which I think is a very 
fallible measuring rod for these matters, but 
in terms of getting new concepts underway, 
and I think we can respond rather quickly 
to the recommendations of the committee. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, the Soviet Union 
has proposed a rather large-scale resumption 
of cultural and other forms of exchange þe- 
tween itself and the United States. Could 
you tell us whether you favor such a resump- 
tion, and along what lines? 

Answer. Well, I favor the resumption, but 
not necessarily along the precise lines that 
the Soviet proposes. You may recall that 
at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers which 
came after the summit conference, that is, 
the meeting held in October and November 
1955, some 18 months ago, the United States, 
with the British and the French, put for- 
ward a very comprehensive package of pro- 
posed exchanges—a 17-point proposal. That 
included, for example, a proposal for recipro- 
cal presentations on current affairs by radio, 
with someone from the United States who 
would have an opportunity to speak to the 
people of the Soviet Union. I think we pro- 
posed that there should be an allotted time 
of a period of half an hour every month, and 
that they, in turn, would have a half hour 
to make a presentation to the United 
States of their views and policies. I was 
very glad, indeed, to see the strong endorse- 
ment of that concept by Senator JOHNSON 
the other day. He made almost exactly the 
same proposal, or at least adopted, you might 
say, the same proposal that the United States 
had made at that time. But his reinforce- 
ment of that at this juncture is a very useful 
thing and is again a demonstration of the bi- 
partisan character of our foreign policy. We 
are constantly pressing the Soviets, for ex- 
ample, for these reciprocal facilities to speak 
to the Soviet people. So far, they have been 
adamant in their refusal. I remember Molo- 
tov said that he would not be willing to 
have exchanges of that sort because it would 
present the Soviet people with what he called 
social scum, 
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Question. Mr. Secretary, since Khru- 
shchev’s television appearance and since this 
issue has come alive again, has the United 
States made any specific proposal to the So- 
viet Union for reciprocal radio or television 
time, or do you propose to do so? 

Answer. Well, we have been pressing them 
consistently since the original formulation 
of that proposal 18 months ago. I can’t say 
with positiveness as to whether or not we 
have pressed it again upon them within the 
last day or two. But I know that that is 
one of the items which is on the list, which 
is being watched here for us in the State De- 
partment by Ambassador,Lacy. I talked to 
him on the phone last night and he said that 
it is constantly in his mind. I don’t think 
a concrete proposal has been made within 
the last day or two, but he has been pressing 
and we have been pressing for that kind of 
exchange off and on, with consistency, for 
the last 18 months. 

Question. Well, Mr. Secretary, does that 
mean that as of now the proposal, the spe- 
cific proposal for a one-half hour exchange 
each month, or in any period of time you 
would specify, is an open proposal on the 
part of the United States to the Soviet Union? 

. Answer. It is. And that has been made 
perfectly clear repeatedly to the Soviet 
Union. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, has any progress 
been made in negotiations with Egypt to get 
a closer adherence to the United Nations’ six 
principles for operating the Suez Canal? 

Answer. There are no new developments 
along that line other than the bilateral.talks 
which have beeen conducted by some nations 
with reference to easing, from a fiscal stand- 
point, the conditions of transit. That is per- 
haps one aspect of bringing the Suez Canal 
into line with the six principles in that it 
does away with monetary restrictions which 
might be an impediment. The French arein 
the process I think of concluding discussions 
of that sort; possibly other governments have 
been having them. But, aside from that, I 
think no progress has been made. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, on another point, 
President Eisenhower, in discussing trade 
with Red China at his news conference last 
week, said that he belongs to the school of 
thought that believes that in the long run 
trade cannot be stopped between countries 
and that you will either have authorized 
trade or clandestine trade. Further, he said 
he did not see as much advantage as some 
people in maintaining tougher trade controls 
on shipments to Red China than on ship- 
ments to the Soviet bloc in Europe. Could 
you tell us how you stand on this, sir? 

Answer. Well, let me first say that you left 
out the last part of his sentence. 

Question. That he does not favor abolition. 

Answer. He said he did not favor the total 
abolition of the differential. 

Question. That’s right, sir. 

Answer. And that is an extremely impor- 
tant point because that is the position we 
took at the Paris talks and with respect to 
which we had the support of a substantial 
majority of the nations that were repre- 
sented there. An effort has been made to 
suggest that the United States stood alone in 
that matter. Actually, at this conference, a 
substantial majority of the nations shared 
the United States position and not the posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and that is the 
position which the President expressed at his 
last press conference when he said he did 
not favor a total abolition of the differential. 

The problem as I see it is this, that China 
has only a limited amount of foreign ex- 
change with which to buy goods abroad and 
the question is how high, in terms of strate- 
gic value, are the goods you are going to let 
China buy? It is, I think, highly doubtful 
that the total volume of China’s foreign trade 
will be increased by a total abolition of the 
differential. It will, I think, mean that in- 
stead of buying commodities of less strategic 
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value, they will concentrate their buying 
upon goods of higher strategic value because 
their great effort today is to build up their 
war potential and their heavy industry that 
supports it. I feel that the views of the 
United States, which carries the primary re- 
sponsibility for peace in the area, should 
have weight with respect to that matter. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, what is the exact 
position today of the United States Govern- 
ment regarding the situation in Algeria? 
There have been some rumors in Paris that 
the United States Government would be 
more active in trying to promote a negotiated 
settlement of the conflict. Can you com- 
ment on that? 

Answer. The United States has no plan for 
intervening or interfering in that matter in 
any way. I received the suggestion, which 
I may have referred to here, some little time 
ago, from the Arab ambassadors, that be- 
cause the United States gives military assist- 
ance to France we should attach to it cer- 
tain conditions in relation to Algeria. And 
I asked whether they really felt that assist- 
ance from the United States of a military 
character or military support character 
should have attached to it political condi- 
tions, and on reflection I think that they 
would not want that kind of a policy applied 
to them. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, the other day at 
his news conference, Mr. Eisenhower seemed 
to invite the inference that he disapproved 
of a broadcasting system inviting Mr. 
Khrushchev to appear on an American pro- 
gram, the inference being that somehow it 
was lopsided or that it embarrassed the ad- 
ministration. Then he went on to say that, 
whereas he himself would probably not ap- 
pear in answer, that others of the adminis- 
tration might. I’d like to ask you a few 
questions against that background. 

First, is an appearance of this kind by Mr. 
Khrushchev or some other foreign figure, 
whether he be Communist or not, considered 
by the administration to be detrimental 
propaganda that you would like not to see; 
and, second, would you yourself object to 
appearing as one of the American Govern- 
ment figures in the exchange with Soviet 
Russia, if that is worked out? 

Answer. Well, I don’t want to be com- 
menting upon what the President said in 
this respect, because he speaks for himself 
and his views on these matters are naturally 
controlling upon the Department of State. 
And we welcome that. 

Now, on the question of appearances, I 
think this: I have considerable doubt as to 
the value of these one-shot operations so 
far as the Soviet Union is concerned. I 
think what we need to get and should get is 
a regular opportunity on a reciprocal basis 
to speak to each other’s peoples. That was 
the view that we took at the Geneva Con- 
ference. That is the view we have held ever 
since. It is the view that was expressed 
very eloquently by Senator JoHNson, the 
day before yesterday, I think it was. 

Now, if you can get this on to a regular 
basis, I would think that leading American 
figures could be found who would appear on 
these programs. And I would not see any 
inherent objections to my doing so. Actu- 
ally, of coutse, this press conference is being 
recorded on radio and television, and if the 
Soviets wanted to play this back in the 
Soviet Union, I’d be delighted. If they would 
rather have one that was specially geared 
into a discussion of Soviet-American rela- 
tions, I’d be delighted to have that kind of 
a press conference. But, as I say, I think 
that what we should strive for is to have a 
regular system, if we can get it, and not just 
a kind of a one-shot operation which I think 
would not have the desired impact of really 
bringing to the Soviet people an adequate 
understanding of our policies. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, returning to the 
China trade question, do you see any possi- 
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bility of a common, unified approach being 
worked out by the 15 nations making up the 
China Control Committee; in other words, 
is there still room for a negotiation with 
Britain and is there a likelihood that a com- 
mon approach might be worked out short of 
total abolition of the China differential? 
Answer. Well, there is one aspect to the 
matter which is still open for negotiation 
and which is important, and that is the size 


‘of the quotas of items which will now be 


on the China No. 2 list, I think it is called. 
You see, on the COCOM list, which applies 
to the Soviet Union and which the British 
would now apply equally to the Chinese, 
we have three categories. One is goods which 
are totally forbidden. The second is articles 
which are allowed to go within specified 
limits. And the third is the so-called watch 
list, where the shipments are reported but 
where no limitations exist unless and until 
the volume of shipments seems to call for 
further action. 

Now, in the case of the No. 2 list, which 
is the quota list, the actual quotas for 
China have not yet been agreed upon and 
they are still subject to negotiation. And 
there is a possibility of a measure of agree- 
ment in that respect which would be helpful. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, in answer to the 
earlier question on trade with Red China, you 
pointed out that a majority of the countries 
in this 15-nation group did support our 
view, that there should be a diferential. 
My question was based on President Eisen- 
hower’s remark that he did not personally 
see as much of an advantage in maintain- 
ing a differential at all, even though he did 
not favor complete abolition of it. My ques- 
tion was, Do you share that view, and if so 
why did we propose a differential to begin 
with? 

Answer. Because, as President Eisenhower 
said, he did not favor—nor do I favor, nor 
does, I think, anyone in the American Gov- 
ernment favor—a total abolishment of the 
differential. And we proposed a reduced dif- 
ferential but not a total abolishing of the 
differential, which is exactly the position 
President Eisenhower took. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, do you have any 
fears or any evidence that the American 
people were taken in or bamboozled by Mr. 
Khrushchev in his appearance on TV? 

Answer. Well, I think myself that the 
American people are sufficiently versed in 
the vocabulary of communism so that they 
were not fooled in any way by that state- 
ment. I didn’t see the statement myself 
or hear it, because I was fortunately on my 
island where we don’t go in for things of 
that sort. But from what I hear of it, it 
is pretty much in line with what the So- 
viets have been saying in a great many ways 
in the last 2 or 3 months. There has been 
a plethora of propaganda notes sent out 
by the Soviet leaders. They have been writ- 
ing notes that look almost as if they had 
hired a letterwriting bureau to do the work 
for them.. And they have been pouring out 
notes in an unprecedented rate. I got a 
list the other day of 15 or more long dia- 
tribes which had been sent to one or an- 
other of the free-world governments, all 
pretty much along the same lines. Those 
lines had all been printed or reported in 
substance in our press,.and of course we 
have been hearing that kind of thing off and 
on now for a good many years. I don’t 
think that the American public is fooled 
by what is the essence of repetition of that 
kind of stuff. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, at your May 14 
news conference, you told us that there were 
some Supreme Court decisions to back up 
your policy of prohibiting newsmen from 
going to Red China. And you gave us a num- 
ber of citations. Some of us have looked up 
those citations and we found they don’t 
really support your view at all as far as the 
Supreme Court decision is concerned. There 
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was one that seemed to. And it was the 
Mickey Jelke case in the New York court. 
Can you clarify this for us? {Laughter.] 

` Answer. Well, I will tell you I have a new 
legal adviser now. You know, one of the 
axioms of the legal profession is that it is a 
great mistake to be your own lawyer. Per- 
haps that is a self-serving axiom for the 
legal profession. At any rate, I apply it now. 
We have now a new legal adviser, Mr. 


Becker, who is beginning to work here with . 


us, taking Mr. Phleger’s place. He is be- 
ginning to get into this, and if you want to 
discuss the impact or meaning of decisions 
by the Supreme Court and the highest courts 
of our States, I suggest you take it up with 
him. And if you can, have your own lawyers 
prepare their version of it. It may cost you 
some money, I warn you. 
Question. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the free- 
dom loving peoples all over the world 
have caught new glimmers of hope for 
true global peace in recent developments 
here in the United States and at the 
United Nations disarmament conference 
in London. 

In today’s edition of the Washington 
Post there appears an article quoting 
Secretary of State Dulles supporting the 
“open curtain” proposal of the distin- 
guished majority leader, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jounson], in a speech 
last Saturday. 

The text of that speech, which is cer- 
tainly an example of the forward-looking 
and realistic leadership offered by our 
majority leader, has already been in- 
cluded in the Recorp. Secretary Dulles 
should be congratulated for endorsing 
the views expressed by the majority 
leader, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the article carrying his com- 
ments be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

_ DULLES, JOHNSON AGREE ON Soviet TV 

EXCHANGE 

The United States wants, and may soon 
ask for a regular radio-television exchange 
with the Soviet Union, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles made clear yesterday. 

He expressed pleasure at what he termed 
the “strong endorsement” of such an idea— 
first advanced by the United States some 20 
months ago—by Senate Majority Leader 
Lynpon B. JoHnson, Democrat, of Texas, 
in a Saturday speech in New York. JOHN- 
SON called for an open curtain policy, in the 
wake of Soviet Communist Party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev’s American television appear- 
ance. 

Other officials at State indicated yester- 
day that it may be a couple of weeks at least 
before any new, firm proposal can be put to 
Moscow. ‘They cited such problems as how 
to get regular time on American radio and 
TV, how to pay for it, and how to determine 
who would appear on the Soviet air to repre- 
sent the United States. 

JOHNSON, it is known, had sent Dulles a 
copy of his speech as he did to other admin- 
istration officials. He is determined to press 
the matter. Dulles cited the Johnson 
speech as a “demonstration of the bipartisan 
character of our foreign policy.” 

' Dulles told his press conference that the 
first American offer for a reciprocal half-an- 
hour-a-month on the air still stands. The 
offer was made at the last Big Four Ministers 
meeting in Geneva in October 1955. 

But, said Dulles, the then Soviet Foreign 
Minister, V. M. Molotov, rejected the idea on 
the grounds it would present the Soviet peo- 
ple what he called social scum. 
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The Secretary made it clear he takes a 
poor view of a “one-shot” reply to Khru- 
shchev. What “we need to get and should 
get,” he said, “is a regular opportunity on a 
reciprocal basis to speak to each other’s peo- 
ples. That was the view we took at the 
Geneva Conference. That is the view we 
have held ever since. It is the view that was 
expressed very eloquently by Senator JOHN- 
50N.” 

VIEW OF KHRUSHCHEV’S ANSWERS 


Dulles said he would not personally object 
to going on Soviet television and that he 
would be delighted to have his press con- 
ference shown there or even a press confer- 
ence “specifically geared into a discussion of 
Soviet-American relations.” 

JOHNSON had called for discussion of Amer- 
ican disarmament proposals on such pro= 


grams. 

Asked if he felt the American people were 
taken in or bamboozled by Mr. Khrushchev 
in his appearance on TV, Dulles said he didn’t 
think so. He said Khrushchev’s replies 
had followed recent Soviet propaganda. 

Dulles said the United States had been 
pressing the Soviets for a radio-TV exchange 
but he added that no concrete proposal has 
yet been made in the wake of the Khruschev 
appearance. 

As to other types of exchanges sought by 
Kruschchey in the technical and cultural 
fields, Dulles said he favored resumption of 
exchanges, suspended at the time of the 
Hungarian revolt, but “not necessarily along 
the precise lines” proposed by Moscow. 


DEFENSE PLANNING—ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
the Senate draws closer to a vote on the 
Defense Appropriations bill, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that we are enter- 
ing the realm of Alice in Wonderland. 

On the evening of May 14, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in a nationally 
advertised telecast to the American peo- 
ple, said: 

I earnestly believe that this defense budget 
represents, in today’s world, the proper di- 
viding line between national danger on the 
one hand and excessive expenditures on the 
other. If it is materially cut, I believe the 
country would be taking a fearful gamble. 


Twenty-eight days ago, therefore, the 
President, in effect, urged the American 
people to persuade the Senate to restore 
reductions in the military budget made 
by the House of Representatives, includ- 
ing some $638 million cut by the House 
from the Air Force alone. 

But 11 days ago, on May 31, Secretary 
of the Air Force Douglas in his second 
letter of protest to the Secretary of De- 
fense against Defense Department Di- 
rective 7200.4, protesting the effects of 
this directive, said: 

If we are required to adhere to the present 
expenditure objectives for fiscal year 
1958 * * * we would need to eliminate some 
$4 billion of programed weapon systems in 
the fiscal year 1958 and prior programs— 


And— 


the estimated reduction in fiscal year 1958 
and prior programs would be approximately 
$3.4 billion in aircraft and missiles and $800 
million in major procurement other than 
aircraft. 


What, therefore, does President Eisen- 
hower want: Does he want an addition 
to the Air Force of $638 million—or does 
he want a reduction in the Air Force of 
$4,200,000,000? 


June 12 


Does the President support his own 
telecasted recommendation to raise Air 
Force funds over six hundred million 
dollars—or does he support the directive 
of his own Secretary of Defense to re- 
duce Air Force funds over $4 billion? 

The Senate has the right to know 
before it votes. 

Equally important, the people have the 
right to know—what does the President 
want? 

Mr. President, as a result of this ex- 
traordinary directive, recently there have 
been three able and informative edito- 
rials on this subject in the Washington 
Evening Star. : 

The first, written on June 2, was en- 
titled “Efficiency or Folly?” 

The second, on June 6, is called 
Wrong-Way Emphasis. 

The third, of June 7, bears the title 
“Defense Snafu.” 

I respectfully request my colleagues 
to note the last paragraph of this edi- 
torial of June 7 which reads as follows: 


Mr. Eisenhower has said that his $38 bil- 
lion defense budget would supply only the 
minimum defense needs of the country. If 
we are not going to get this minimum with 
$38 billion, assuming restoration of the House 
cuts, he ought to step forward and ask for 
more money. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these three editorials be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of June 
2, 1957] 


EFFICIENCY OR FOLLY? 


As we understand it, Defense Secretary 
Wilson’s Air Force procurement directive has 
been issued in an effort to promote greater 
efficiency in contracting and financing proce- 
dures. Like a lot of other well-intentioned 
things, however, it apparently would do more 
harm than good. Indeed, according to its 
critics, it would have a seriously adverse ef- 
fect on American security by impeding the 
Nation’s missile program and projected 
buildup of intercontinental jet bombers. 

This is the firm view, at any rate, of Sena- 
tor SYMINGTON of Missouri, and his grave 
misgivings are shared at least in part by Air 
Force Secretary Douglas who has formally 
protested against the directive. And the same 
sort of concern, of course, is felt by men like 
Generals Twining and LeMay whose direct 
responsibility it is to keep our country as 
strong as possible in the skies. In their 
opinion, as indicated by reports from the 
Pentagon, Mr. Wilson has laid down a rule 
that cannot be followed without causing a 
potentially dangerous slowdown in the whole 
procurement effort. 

Thus, under the Wilson directive, the Air 
Force would have to have on hand all the 
funds necessary to pay for an entire project 
or weapons system before it could contract 
for or spend any money on components of 
that project or system. This would seem to 
mean, for example, that unless the cash were 
available for the building of a complete 
bomber, advance orders could not be placed 
for the bomber’s engines or other parts which 
require from 18 to 21 months to construct. 
As the critics see it, the effect of such a re- 
striction would be roughly the same as slash- 
ing an additional $3.5 billion from the Air 
Force’s already slashed budget. 

And what would this mean? In Mr. 
SYMINGTON’s judgment, it would mean a 
heavy cut in the buildup of B-52’s and make 
almost impossible the procurement of the 
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new B-58’s, the Nation’s first supersonic jet 
bombers. Certainly, if this is the truth of 
the matter, then Mr. Wilson’s directive ought 
to be rescinded forthwith as something that 
would constitute not efficiency, but the most 
bumbling kind of folly, 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 6, 1957] 


WRONG-WaAyY EMPHASIS 


It is something of a shock to read that the 
Defense Department apparently issued its 
controversial directives restricting Air Force 
installment buying without any exact calcu- 
lation of their effect on the procurement pro- 
gram. And yet that is, in substance, what 
Assistant Secretary Wilfred McNeil, depart- 
ment controller, told the Senate Military Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

Testifying before the committee, Mr. Mc- 
Neil said he had been told the directives 
might affect from $1 billion to $3.5 billion 
worth of contracts for modern planes and 
missiles, but he added that “no definitive 
analysis’? has yet been made. He acknowl- 
edged further that “we really are in bad 
shape” if the restrictions should interfere 
with procurement as drastically as charged. 

Mr. McNeil defends the orders as aimed at 
keeping spending on a “sound business” basis. 
This is a worthwhile objective by itself and 
there is no doubt that procurement practices 
should be kept under scrutiny and control. 
The prevailing consideration, however, should 
be the estimated military needs for national 
security. It is most disturbing if so-called 
fiscal readjustments are being made without 
prior determination of their impact on build- 
ing up the essential airpower. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 7, 1957] 


DEFENSE SNAFU 


The situation in the Defense Department, 
if one may borrow a familiar phrase, seems 
to be in a dreadful mess. 

As we get the story, defense expenditures 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1, assum- 
ing that the present rate is maintained, 
will be $42 billion. But only $38 billion has 
been budgeted for that year, and there isn’t 
any more. So the Budget Bureau is insist- 
ing that the Defense Department hold its 
spending within the $38 billion limitation, 
and Defense Secretary Wilson has issued 
directives designed to accomplish this. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Quarles and Air 
Force Secretary Douglas are opposed to the 
Wilson directives. If the directive banning 
installment buying stands, says Mr. Doug- 
las, the Air Force would need to eliminate 
some $4 billion of weapons systems. He says 
this would be a major disruption of the 
Air Force program, and that certainly is no 
exaggeration. Nor is this all. Other pro- 
grams would have to be eliminated, or 
stretch-outs instituted, throughout the 
Armed Forces. 

For the rest of the story, one must turn 
back to Congress. The House has decreed 
a $2.5 billion cut in the $38 billion budget, 
and the President has said it is imperative 
that $1.2 billion of this be restored if the 
Nation is to have an adequate defense struc- 
ture. As we understand it, however, the 
President, when he said this, was not taking 
account of the cutbacks that may become 
necessary through the miscalculations in 
the Defense Department. If the $4 billion 
cutback to which Mr. Douglas referred has 
to be made on top of the cut ordered by the 
House, the Defense Establishment is going 
to be in pretty sad shape. 

This really is a question of dollars versus 
defense. If more money is needed, the 
President ought to say so—in addition to 
appealing for restoration of the cuts which 
have been made on Capitol Hill. It may be 
embarrassing for him to admit that defense 
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requirements have been underestimated— 
due, apparently, to a reduction in so-called 
lead time for the production of weapons— 
but this difficulty should not be resolved 
by letting the national security take the rap. 

Mr. Eisenhower has said that his $38 bil- 
lion defense budget would supply only the 
minimum defense needs of the country. If 
we are not going to get this minimum with 
$38 billion, assuming restoration of the 
House cuts, he ought to step forward and 
ask for more money. 


OKLAHOMA COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
June 14, for the third time in history, a 
new United States commemorative post- 
age stamp will be issued from Oklahoma. 
The occasion is the opening of the semi- 
centennial exposition celebrating Okla- 
homa’s 50th anniversary as a State. The 
arrows-to-atoms stamp is a 3-cent, blue 
oblong with a horizontal arrow, superim- 
posed on a solid outline map of the State, 
and piercing the orbital emblem which 
has become symbolic of atomic energy. 
The stamps will be sold both at the Okla- 
homa City Post Office and at Boomtown 
post office, a replica of Oklahoma City’s 
first post office at the exposition grounds. 

The twoearlier stamps from Oklahoma 
were the Will Rogers 3-cent purple stamp 
in 1948, with a photograph of our great 
humorist and his well-known words, “I 
never met a man I didn’t like,” issued at 
Claremore, Okla., and the brown and 
white 3-cent Indian centennial stamp of 
1948, issued to commemorate the 100th 


anniversary of the settlement of the Five 


Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. 

Issuance of the semicentennial stamp 
brings to mind the colorful growth of our 
postal service, started long before there 
was a State of Oklahoma when most 
of what is now Oklahoma was just a slice 
of the Louisiana Purchase, with odd 
corners of it labeled Arkansas Territory, 
Cimarron Territory, and Greer County, 
Tex. History moves on through the pe- 
riod when the present State was a patch- 
work of Indian nations, into an era when 
the Postal Guide listed both Indian Ter- 
ritory and Oklahoma Territory along 
with the States, up until the day of Okla- 
homa’s admission to statehood, Novem- 
ber 16, 1907, when at least one envelope, 
which has been preserved, was post- 
marked both “Ind. T” and “Okla.” at the 
changeover hour. 

With the help of the Library of Con- 
gress, Oklahoma Historical Society pub- 
lications, old records at the Post Office 
Department, and my staff, I have gath- 
ered together and embodied in a state- 
ment some highlights of early Oklahoma 
post offices. Much of the basic research 
in this field was done by the late Grant 
Foreman, and by George H. Shirk, a 
practicing attorney in Oklahoma City. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
statement printed in the RECORD fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OKLAHOMA POST OFFICES 
(Statement by Senator MonRONEY) 

Unfortunately most of the records of what 
appears to have been the first post office 
in what is now Oklahoma were destroyed 
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in 1828 when a group of settlers who pre- 
ferred Arkansas burned Miller Courthouse 
in protest at the transfer of the area north 
of the Red River to the Choctaw Nation 
by the Government. Miller Courthouse had 
been established as a post office on Sep- 
tember 5, 1824, with J. H. Fowler as post- 
master, soon after Miller County had been 
formed from what later became southeast- 
ern Oklahoma and northeastern Texas. 

About the same time, the Government 
had pushed west from Fort Smith, Ark., to 
establish a post in what is now northeastern 
Oklahoma on Grand River about 3 miles 
from its mouth. It was called Cantonment 
Gibson and made a post office on February 
28, 1827. Although the name was changed 
to Fort Gibson in September 1842, and there 
was an interval of 7 days in July 1839 when 
it was not operating, Fort Gibson probably 
has a good claim as the earliest post office 
which still is operating at the present time. 

Fort Gibson was abandoned as a military 
post later, surveyed for a townsite by the 
Cherokee Nation, reoccupied by troops dur- 
ing the Civil War, abandoned, reoccupied, 
and finally abandoned by the Army in 1890. 

First postmaster was Gen. John Nicks, 
commander of the Arkansas militia, who 
was serving as suttler (apparently supplier) 
at Cantonment Gibson in 1827. He also 
was honored a year later in the naming 
of Nicksville, established as a post office 
April 28, 1828, in what is now Oklahoma. 
That office was then a part of Lovely County, 
Ark., but was discontinued in 1829 after 
the area was ceded to the Cherokee Indians. 

Fort Towson, Choctaw Nation, was the 
fourth post office established in our present 
State in September 1832, with George C. 
Gooding as postmaster. For many years it 
was known as Doaksville, and briefly it was 
called Camp Phoenix, but since 1903 it has 
been Fort Towson again at a site 1 mile 
away. 

It was named in honor of Gen. Nathan 
Towson, paymaster general of the Army, and 
located near the mouth of the Kiamichi 
River about 7 miles from the Grand River. 
The post was used variously as a center of 
Government influence among the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, as the residence of the 
Indian agent, and later by Confederate forces 
in the Civil War. It was there that Gen. 
Stan Watie surrendered in June 1865. 

A number of letters in Post Office Depart- 
ment files list Choctaw Agency as the State’s 
first post office, but it appears to be fifth, in 
later research. It was established June 26, 
1833, in Arkansas Territory, with F. W. Arm- 
strong as the first postmaster. The name 
was changed to Scullyville, changed back to 
Choctaw Agency, and discontinued in 1871 
shortly before a post office named Oak Lodge 
was established at the same location. Oak 
Lodge still was listed at the time of state- 
hood. 

Eagletown, now in McCurtain County, ap- 
parently is the direct descendant of Eagle- 
town, established July 1, 1834, and believed 
to be the first permanent town established 
by the Choctaws on their removal to the 
West. It was discontinued for 11 years be- 
tween July 2, 1866, and June 4, 1877. Inci- 
dentally, many historians believe that the 
name Oklahoma, is derived from the Choc- 
taw words meaning Okla (people) and 
homma (red). The Choctaws then were not 
referred to as Indians, but as “the Choctaw 
Nation of Red People.” 

Fort Coffee, Choctaw Nation, abandoned 
for Fort Smith 3 years later, was established 
as a post office April 20, 1835, and Kidron, 
in Cherokee Nation, opened September 17, 
1835. Its name was changed to Marble Salt 
Works for awhile, then to Kedron. 

Fortunately, the post-office records reveal 
something of what these early post offices 
were like in connection with Park Hill, estab- 
lished May 18, 1838, with Samuel Newton as 
postmaster, and later changed to Tallequah, 
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Some time between August 1855 and May 6, 
1856, the spelling on the records in the office 
of the Postmaster General was changed by 
pen to read Tahléquah. That illustrates a 
difficulty common to many post offices in 
Indian Territory. Clerks in Washington were 
unfamiliar with Indian spellings. A little 
later, citizens in what is now Nowata, Okla., 
thought they were naming their town Nowee- 
tah, an Indian word meaning welcome, but 
a postal clerk in Washington made it Nowata, 
and so it remained. 


Park Hill, by 1840, was served by a con- 


tractor who left Fayetteville, Ark., Tuesday 
at 5 a. m. stopped at Eutaw, Sylva, Park 
Hill, and Cherokee Agency (established in 
January 1840), and finished the 75-mile drive 
to Fort Gibson (Cant. Gibson) by 7 p. m. 
on Wednesday. The Park Hill postmaster’s 
salary was $44 a year, and postal rates were, 
in 1838, as follows: 

For every letter composed of a single sheet 
of paper conveyed not exceeding 30 miles, 6 
cents; over 30 miles and not over 80, 10 cents; 
over 8 miles and not over 150, 12144 cents; 
over 150 and not over 400, 18534 cents; over 
400, 25 cents; and every double letter or two 
pieces of paper, double said rates; every triple 
letter, or three pieces of paper, triple said 
rates; every packet of 4 or more pieces of 
paper, or one or more other articles, and 


weighing 1 ounce avoirdupois, quadruple ' 


said rates, and in that proportion for all 
greater rates. 

These early rates are especially interesting, 
Since by March 3, 1885, 22 years before state- 
hood, first-class mail rates had dropped. to 2 
cents each ounce or fraction, anywhere in 
the States, with local mail the same, and 
penny postcards a reality. Ten years after 
statehood, in November 1917, our present 
8-cent rate per ounce or fraction thereof on 
first-class mail went into effect. 

Although - the earliest postoffices of our 
State were in what was Indian Territory at 
statehood, by November 16, 1907, there were 


about. 700 each in Indian Territory and Okla-- 


homa Territory, which saw its first postoffice 
on September 28, 1869, at Fort Sill, Comanche 
County, with John Evans as postmaster. 
That total of about 1,400 is almost twice 
as Many as are now listed in the State, since 
travel has become faster. 

Neither of our largest cities was among 
the first post offices. Oklahoma City was 
established as Oklahoma Station December 
30, 1887, on a railroad route from Arkansas 
City, Kans., to Purcell, I. T., with the South- 
ern Kansas Railway Co. as contractors. 
Tulsa, Creek County, was earlier, established 
March 25, 1879, with Josiah C. Perryman as 
postmaster. 

One other development in Oklahoma post 
history should be added. First rural deliv- 
ery service in what is now the State was 
established August 15, 1900, at Hennessey, 
in Kingfisher County, with Albert W. Darrow 
as the first carrier. 

Through all these years, before and after 
statehood, we have had a great tradition for 
service, often over and beyond the call of 
duty, from both our city and rural carrier 
who still comprise one of the finest groups 
of public servants in the Nation. 


WISCONSIN’S CONSTRUCTIVE EF- 
FORT TO AID SMALL INDUSTRY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate an 
outstanding example of real, construc- 
tive grassroots effort to aid small busi- 
ness. 

All too often, we find people, organiza- 
tions, and even State governments look- 
ing to Uncle Sam to lead the way in, and 
perhaps to pay for, programs in any and 
all fields. 
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Today I am happy to focus the spot- 
light on a meritorious program which 
has been developed by cooperation be- 
tween State officials and public-spirited 
citizens in Wisconsin. 

Recently, Vernon Thomson, Governor 
of the Badger State, appointed an 11- 
man advisory board of retired business 
leaders and executives as a special ad- 
visory group to small industry. 

The functions of this board are to pro- 
vide new, young—and all too often strug- 
gling—businesses with topnotch assist- 
ance in resolving their many problems. 

As we know, most of these small busi- 
nesses, in the early stages of develop- 
ment, simply cannot afford to pay high- 
priced consultants. 'The members of the 
advisory board have agreed to charge 
for their service according to a firm’s 
ability to pay. 

I believe our Governor, Vernon Thom- 
son, is to be commended for taking this 
action in organizing this fine group. Mr. 
Robert Koob, director of the State divi- 
sion of industrial development, is to be 
congratulated for recommending the 
formation of the advisory board. More- 
over, each and every member of the 
advisory board is to be commended for 
Participating in this excellent program. 

A recent article in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal gives more detail about this fine en- 
deavor. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 


ELEVEN-MAN Boarp Namep To Arp SMALL 
INDUSTRY—THOMSON ESTABLISHES GROUP 
To PROVIDE GUIDANCE FOR FIRMS IN EARLY 
YEARS 


Madison, Wis.—A small industry ad- 
visory board composed of 11 retired indus- 
trial leaders was established Friday by Gov- 
ernor Thomson. 

The board was formed to assist the State 
division of industrial development in pro- 
viding guidance on problems confronting 
young, small industries in Wisconsin. 

Robert Koob, director of the division, had 
suggested the formation of the advisory 
board. He said that many small firms were 
financially unable to hire management con- 
sultants at $100 to $150 a day. The retired 
industrialists have agreed to charge accord- 
ing to a firm’s ability to pay. 


AID IN DIFFICULT YEARS 


Governor Thomson said that because most 
business failures occurred in early years of 
operation and were traceable to lack of ex- 
perience in management, the advisory board 
should help Wisconsin’s industrial develop- 
ment by helping these industries during their 
difficult years. 

“These retired business leaders are per- 
forming a noteworthy public service in offer- 
ing the experience of their many successful 
years of business management to our small 
industries now struggling with the varied 
problems of growth and expansion,” he said. 


MEMBERS LISTED 


The Governor stressed that the consulting 
service would be available only to small busi- 
nesses unable. to afford regular consultant 
services. 

The first meeting of the advisory board 
will be held in Madison soon, Koob said. 

Members of the board appointed by Thom- 
son include: 

W. D. Kyle, Sr., Milwaukee, former presi- 
dent of the Line Material Co.; A. M. Van Dou- 
ser, Wausau, retired secretary-treasurer of 
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the Marathon Corp.; Dan K. Brown, Neenah, 
former president and chairman of the board 
of the Neenah Paper Co.; James N. Black, 
Janesville, former sales and advertising vice 
president of the Parker Pen Co. 

P. M. Petersen, Kenosha, retired vice presi- 
dent of sales of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc.; Lee 
W. Melcher, Oconomowoc, former general 
manufacturing executive; Harold L. Geisse, 
Wausau, former utilities executive; Elmer G. 
Voigt, Racine, retired chairman of the board 
of the Western Printing & Lithographing Co.; 
Allen Abrams, Wausau, former vice president 
of the Marathon Corp.; A. F. Stoffel, Racine, 
former credit executive of S. C. Johnson, and 
Oscar O. Eggebrecht, Wausau, retired divi- 
sion executive of the Marathon Corp. 


CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY— 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
WITH GOVERNMENT OF IRAQ 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD an agreement for coopera- 
tion with the Government of Iraq, to- 
gether with accompanying correspond- 
ence. This agreement was signed on 
June 7 and was received at the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on June 7. 
It is a standard research agreement 
which provides for the lease of up to 6 
kilograms of contained U-235 in ura- 
nium, enriched up to a maximum of 20 
percent U-235. 


There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1957. 
Hon. CARL T. DURHAM, K 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

DEAR Mr. DURHAM: Pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, there 
is submitted with this letter: 

1. An executed agreement for cooperation 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Iraq concerning civil uses of atomic energy; 

2. A letter dated May 27, 1957, from the 
Commission to the President recommending 
approval of the agreement; and 

3. A letter dated May 28, 1957, from the 
President to the Commission containing his 
determination that it will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security, approving the 
agreement, and authorizing its execution. 

This agreement, as executed, makes coop- 
eration possible between the United States 
and Iraq on the design, construction, and 
operation of research reactors, including re- 
lated health and safety problems; the use 
of such reactors. in. medical therapy; and 
the use of radioactive isotopes in biology, 
medicine, agriculture, and industry. Iraq, 
if it desired to do so, would be able to en- 
gage United States companies to construct 
research reactors, and private industries in 
the United States will be permitted, within 
the limits of the agreement, to render other 
assistance to Iraq. No restricted data would 
be communicated under this agreement. 
The Atomic Energy Commission, however, 
would lease to Iraq up to 6 kilograms of 
contained U-235 in uranium enriched up to 
a maximum of 20 percent U-235, plus such 
additional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is necessary to permit the effi- 
cient and continuous operation of the re- 
actor or reactors while replaced fuel ele- 
ments are radioactively cooling in Iraq or 
while fuel elements are in transit. This 
expressed limitation will restrict Iraq in 
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determining the choice of reactor to be con- 
structed to a research reactor. 

You will note that the agreement includes 
in article V provisions for the sale or trans- 
fer of research quantities of materials of in- 
terest in connection with defined research 
projects. The amount of special nuclear ma- 
terial which would be made available to Iraq 
under this agreement would not be important 
from the military point of view. 

Article VIII of the proposed agreement 
records the obligations undertaken by Iraq 
to safeguard the special nuclear material 
to be leased by the Commission and article 
IX contains the guaranties prescribed by 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act. 

This agreement expresses the hope and ex- 
pectation of the two Governments that this 
first stage of cooperation will lead to further 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in Iraq. 

The agreement will enter into force when 
the two Governments have exchanged notifi- 
cations that their respective statutory and 
eonstitutional requirements have been ful- 
filled (art. XT). 

Sincerely, 
H. S. VANCE, 
Chairman., 


— 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 5 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed agreement entitled 
“Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Iraq Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy,” and authorize 
its execution. - 

The agreement has been negotiated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State pursuant to the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, and is, in the opinion of 
the Commission, an important and desirable 
step in advancing the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in Iraq in ac- 
cordance with the policy which you have es- 
tablished. The agreement would permit co- 
operation between the two Governments with 
respect to the design, construction, and op- 
_eration of research reactors, including relat- 
ed health and safety problems, the use of 
such reactors in medical therapy, and the use 
of radioactive isotopes in biology, medicine, 
agriculture, and industry. The agreement 
contains all of the guaranties prescribed by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. No restricted 
data would be communicated under this 
agreement, but the Commission is authorized 
to ‘lease to the Government of Iraq up to 6 
kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium 
enriched up to a maximum of 20 percent 
U-235 for use as reactor fuel. You will note 
that article V of the agreement would per- 
mit the Commission to transfer limited 
quantities of special nuclear materials, in- 
cluding U-235, U-—233, and plutonium for de- 
fined research projects related to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

The Government of Iraq, if it desires to do 
sO, May engage United States companies to 
construct research reactors, and private in- 
dustry in the United States will be able, 
under the agreement, to render other assist- 
ance to the Government of Iraq. This agree- 
ment expresses the hope and expectation of 
the two Governments that this first stage of 
cooperation will lead to further discussions 
and agreements relating to other peaceful 
uses of atomic energy in Iraq. 

Following your approval and subject to the 
authorization requested, the agreement will 
be formally executed by the appropriate au- 
thorities of the Government of Iraq and the 
United States and then placed before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in com- 
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pliance with section 123e of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, 

Respectfully. 

H. S. VANcE, 
Chairman, 
I certify this is a true and correct copy. 
R. N. SLAWSON, Jr., 
Acting Chief, Asia-African Branch, 
Division of International Affairs. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 28, 1957. 
The Honorable Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: Under date of May 27, 
1957, you informed me that the Atomic 
Energy Commission had recommended that 
I approve the proposed Agreement for Coop- 
eration Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Iraq Concerning the Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy, and authorize its execution. 
The agreement recites that the Government 
of Iraq desires to pursue a research and de- 
velopment program looking toward the real- 
ization of the peaceful and humanitarian 
uses of atomic energy and desires to obtain 
assistance from the Government of the 
United States and United States industry 
with respect to this program. 

The recommended agreement has been re- 
viewed. It calls for cooperation between the 
two Governments with respect to the design, 
construction, and operation of research re- 
actors, including related health and safety 
problems; the use of such reactors in medi- 
cal therapy; and the use of radioactive iso- 
topes in biology, medicine, agriculture, and 
industry. The agreement contains all of the 
guaranties prescribed by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. No restricted data would be 
communicated under the agreement, but the 
Commission is authorized to lease to the 
Government of Iraq up to 6 kilograms of 
contained U-235 in uranium enriched up to 
a maximum of 20 percent U-235 for use as 
reactor fuel. In addition, article V of the 
agreement would permit the Commission to 
transfer limited quantities of special nuclear 
materials, including U-235, U-233, and plu- 
tonium, for defined research projects related 
to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Pursuant to the provision of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and upon 
the recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I hereby (1) determine that 
the performance of the proposed agreement 
will promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States; (2) approve 
the proposed Agreement for Cooperation Be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the Government of Iraq enclosed with 
your letter of May 27, 1957; and (3) author- 
ize the execution of the proposed agreement 
for-the Government of the United States 
by appropriate authorities of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State. 

It is my hope that this agreement repre- 
sents but the first stage of cooperation in the 
field of atomic energy between the United 
States and the Government of Iraq, and that 
it will lead to further discussions and agree- 
ments relating to other peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in Iraq. 

Sincerely, 
DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 

I certify that this is a true and correct 
copy. 

R. N. SLAwSON, JT., 
Acting Chief, Asian-African Branch, 
Division of International Affairs. 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF IRAQ, 
CONCERNING CIVIL USES oF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
hold great promise for all mankind; and 
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Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Iraq desire to cooperate with each other in 
the development of such peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; and 

Whereas the design and development of 
several types of research reactors are well ad- 
vanced; and 

Whereas research reactors are useful in the 


_ production of research quantities of radio- 


isotopes, in medical therapy and in numerous 
other research activities and at the same 
time are a means of affording valuable train- 
ing and experience in nuclear science and 
engineering useful in the development of 
other peaceful uses of atomic energy includ- 
ing civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of Iraq desires 
to pursue a research and development pro- 
gram looking toward the realization of the 
peaceful and humanitarian uses of atomic 
energy and desires to obtain assistance from 
the Government of the United States of 
America and United States industry with re- 
spect to this program; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, acting through the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, desires to 
assist the Government of Iraq in such a’ 
program; 

The parties agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “Commission” means the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission or its duly au- 
thorized representatives. 

(b) “Equipment and devices” means any 
instrument or apparatus and includes re- 
search reactors, as defined herein, and their 
component parts. 

(c) “Research reactor” means a reactor 
which is designed for the production of 
neutrons and other radiations for general re- 
search and development purposes, medical 
therapy, or training in nuclear science and 
engineering. The term does not cover power 
reactors, power demonstration reactors, or 
reactors designed primarily for the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials. 

(d) The terms “restricted data,” “atomic 
weapon,” and “special nuclear material” are 
used in this agreement as defined in the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 


ARTICLE II 


Restricted data shall not be communicated 
under this agreement, and no materials or 
equipment and devices shall be transferred 
and no services shall be furnished under this 
agreement to the Government of Iraq or 
authorized persons under its jurisdiction if 
the transfer of any such materials or equip- 
ment and devices or the furnishing of any 
such services involves the communication of 
restricted data. 


ARTICLE III 


1. Subject to the provisions of article II, 
the parties hereto will exchange information 
in the following fields: 

(a) Design, construction, and operation 
of research reactors and their use as research, 
development, and engineering tools and in 
medical therapy. 

(b) Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research reactors. 

(c) The use of radioactive isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

2. The application or use of any informa- 
tion or data of any kind whatsoever, includ- 
ing design drawings and specifications, ex- 
changed under this agreement’ shall be the 
responsibility of the party which receives 
and uses such information or data, and it is 
understood that the other cooperating party 
does not warrant the accuracy, completeness, 
or suitability of such information or data for 
any particular use or application. 


ARTICLE Iv 


1. The Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq uranium enriched in the 
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isotope U-235, subject to the terms and con- 
ditions provided herein, as may be required 
as initial and replacement fuel in the opera- 
tion of research reactors which the Govern- 
ment of Iraq, in consultation with the Com- 
mission, decides to construct and as required 
in the agreed experiments related thereto. 
Also, the Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq uranium enriched. in the 
isotope U-235, subject to the terms and con- 
ditions provided herein, as may be required 
as initial and replacement fuel in the opera- 
tion of such research reactors as the Govern- 
ment of Iraq may, in consultation with the 
Commission, decide to authorize private in- 
dividuals or private organizations under its 
jurisdiction to construct and operate, pro- 
vided the Government of Iraq shall at all 
times maintain sufficient control of the ma- 
terial and the operation of the reactor to 
enable the Government of Iraq to comply 
with the provisions of this agreement and 
the applicable provisions of the lease ar- 
rangement. 

2. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the Com- 
mission under this article and in the cus- 
tody of the Government of Iraq shall not at 
any time be in excess of 6 kilograms of con- 
tained U-235 in uranium enriched up to a 
maximum of 20 percent U-235, plus such 
additional quality as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is necessary to permit the effi- 
cient and continous operation of the reactor 
or reactors while replaced fuel elements are 
radioactively cooling in Iraq or while fuel 
elements are in transit, it being the intent 
of the Commission to make possible the max- 
imum usefulness of the 6 kilograms of said 
material. 

3. When any fuel elements containing U- 
235 leased by the Commission require re- 
placement, they shall be returned to the 
Commission and, except as may be agreed, 
the form and content of the irradiated fuel 
elements shall not be altered after their re- 
moval from the reactor and prior to delivery 
to the Commission. 

4. The lease of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 under this article shall be at 
such charges and on such terms and condi- 
tions with respect to shipment and delivery 
as may be mutually agreed and under the 
conditions stated in articles VIII and IX. 


ARTICLE V 


Materials of interest in connection with de- 
fined research projects related to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy undertaken by the 
Government of Iraq, including source mate- 
rials, special nuclear materials, byproduct 
material, other radioisotopes, and stable iso- 
topes, will be sold or otherwise transferred 


to the Government of Iraq by the Commis- ` 


sion for research purposes in such quanti- 
ties and under such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed when such materials are 
not available commercially. In no case, how- 
ever, shall the quantity of special nuclear 
materials under the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq, by reason of transfer under 
this article, be, at any one time, in excess of 
100 grams of contained U-235, 10 grams of 
plutonium, and 10 grams of U-233. 


ARTICLE VI 


Subject to the availability of supply and 
as may be mutually agreed, the Commis- 
sion will sell or lease, through such means 
as it deems appropriate, to the Government 
of Iraq or authorized persons under its juris- 
diction such reactor materials, other than 
special nuclear materials, as are not obtain- 
able on the commercial market and which are 
required in the construction and operation 
of research reactors in Iraq. The sale or 
lease of these materials shall be on such terms 
as may be agreed. 


ARTICLE VII 


It is contemplated that, as provided in this 
article, private individuals and private organ- 
izations in either the United States or Iraq 
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may deal directly with private individuals 
and private organizations in the other coun- 
try. Accordingly, with respect to the sub- 
jects of agreed exchange of information as 
provided in article III, the Government of 
the United States will permit persons under 
its jurisdiction to transfer and export mate- 
rials, including equipment and devices, to 
and perform services for the Government of 


„Iraq and such persons under its jurisdiction 


as are authorized by the Government of Iraq 
to receive and possess such materials and 
utilize such services, subject to: 

(a) The provisions of article II. 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations, and li- 
cense requirements of the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
Iraq. 

ARTICLE VIII 

1. The Government of Iraq agrees to 
maintain such safeguards as are necessary 
to assure that the special nuclear materials 
received from the Commission shall be used 
solely for the purposes agreed in accordance 
with this agreement and to assure the safe- 
keeping of this material. 

2. The Government of Iraq agrees to 
maintain such safeguards as are necessary 
to assure that all other reactor materials, 
including equipment and devices, purchased 
in the United States under this agreement 
by the Government of Iraq or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction shall be used 
solely for the design, construction, and op- 
eration of research reactors which the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq decides to construct and 
operate and for research in connection there- 
with, except as may otherwise be agreed. 

3. In regard to research reactors con- 
structed pursuant to this agreement, the 
Government of Iraq agrees to maintain rec- 
ords relating to power levels of operation 
and burn-up of reactor fuels and to make 
annual reports to the Commission on these 
subjects. If the Commission request, the 
Government of Iraq will permit Commission 
representatives to observe from time to time 
the condition and use of any leased ma- 
terial and to observe the performance of the 
reactor in which the material is used. 

4. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of Iraq may request the 
Commission to provide in accordance with 
this arrangement are harmful to persons 
and property unless handled and used care- 
fully. After delivery of such materials to 
the Government of Iraq, the Government of 
Iraq shall bear all responsibility, insofar as 
the Government of the United States is con- 
cerned, for the safe handling and use of 
such materials. With respect to any spe- 
cial nuclear materials or fuel elements which 
the Commission may, pursuant to this 
agreement, lease to the Government of Iraq 
or to any private individual or private or- 
ganization under its jurisdiction, the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq shall indemnify and save 
harmless the Government of the United 
States against any and all liability (includ- 
ing third party liability) from any cause 
whatsoever arising out of the production or 
fabrication, the ownership, the lease, and 
the possession and use of such special 
nuclear materials or fuel elements after de- 
livery by the Commission to the Govern- 
ment of Iraq or to any authorized private 
individual or private organization under its 
jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE IX 

The Government of Iraq guarantees that— 

(a) Safeguards provided in article VIII 
shall be maintained. 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
Iraq or authorized persons under its juris- 
diction, pursuant to this ageement, by lease, 
sale, or otherwise will be used for atomic 
weapons or for research on or development 
of atomic weapons or for any other military 
purposes, and that no such material, in- 
cluding equipment and devices, will be 
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transferred to unauthorized persons or be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Government of 
Iraq except as the Commission may agree to 
such transfer to another nation and then 
only if in the opinion of the Commission 
such transfer falls within the scope of an 
agreement for cooperation between the 
United States and the other nation. 


ARTICLE X 


It is the hope and expectation of the 
parties that this initial agreement for coop- 
eration will lead to consideration of further 
cooperation extending to the design, con- 
struction, and operation of power-producing 
reactors. Accordingly, the parties will con- 
sult with each other from time to time con- 
cerning the feasibility of an additional 
agreement for cooperation with respect to 
the production of power from atomic energy 
in Iraq. 

ARTICLE XI 


1. This agreement shall enter into force 
on the day on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 5 
years. 

2. At the expiration of this agreement or 
of any extension thereof the Government of 
Iraq shall deliver to the United States all 
fuel elements containing reactor fuels leased 
by the Commission and any other fuel mate- 
rials leased by the Commission. Such fuel 
elements and such fuel materials shall be 
delivered to the Commission at a site in the 
United States designated -by the Commission 
at the expense of the Government of Iraq 
and such delivery shall be made under ap- 
propriate safeguards against radiation haz- 
ards while in transit. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 7th 
day of June 1957. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

WILLIAM M. ROUNTREE, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs. 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Commissioner, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

For the Government of Iraq: 

M. SHABANDAR, 
Ambassador of Iraq. 

I certify that this is a true and correct 
copy. 

R. N. SLAWSON, Jr., 
Acting Chief, Asian-African Branch, 
Division of International Affairs. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is concluded. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Loftus E. Becker, of New York, to be legal 
adviser of the Department of State; 
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James M. Langley, of New Hampshire, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to Pakistan; and 

Vinton Chapin, of New Hampshire, and 
sundry other persons, for promotion in the 
Foreign Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Ben H. Guill, of Texas, to be a member of 
the Federal Maritime Board for a term of 
4 years; and 

Bernard R. Berson, and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the nomi- 
nation on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Andrew Downey Orrick, of California, 
to be a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to invite the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the nomi- 
nation presently under consideration 
was reported to the Senate and placed 
on the calendar only yesterday. I wish 
to comment briefly on the nomination. I 
should like to have the attention of the 
distinguished minority leader and the as- 
sistant minority leader, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], because Congress 
is coming under fire occasionally with 
_ respect to its record. 

Mr. Andrew D. Orrick is being reap- 
pointed as a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. His term 
expired on June 5. 

As I have said, Mr. Orrick’s nomination 
was reported to the Senate and placed 
on the calendar yesterday, and I under- 
stand there have been many urgent re- 
quests made to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and to the Senate itself 
to act quickly upon it. 

I should like to inform the Senate that 
Mr. Orrick’s nomination was submitted 
to the Senate on May 27, although the 
White House knew that his term was to 
expire on June 5. 

I have read many criticisms coming 
from Mr. Adams, of the White House, 
about the lag in our Congressional activ- 
ity. I should like to inform Mr. Adams, 
who is now on a New England vacation, 
I understand, that the Senate considers 
it important to hold full and thorough 
hearings on nominations, and that it 
would be much appreciated if he could 
_ send the President’s nominations for- 
ward early enough to give the Senate 
sufficient time to perform its constitu- 
tional duties. 

There was no deep, dark secret about 
the fact that this term was to expire on 
June 5. We do not feel that if a nomi- 
nation is sent to the Senate at sundown 
the day before the expiration of the 
term, the White House can expect us to 
perform our constitutional functions 
thoroughly of advising and consenting 
to the nomination, without the nominee 
going off the payroll. In this instance 
the committee has been unusually dili- 
gent and has acted with great dispatch. 
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I hope the Senate will concur in the 
nomination this morning. If that is 
done, we may possibly save Mr, Orrick 
a day’s pay. 

I express the hope that in the future 
when it is known that terms are expiring, 
and it is desired to avoid delay, the 
executive department will perform its 
function on time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is: Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Andrew 
Downey Orrick to be a member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so 
notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

‘The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Monroney 
Allott Hayden Morse 
Anderson Hennings Morton 
Barrett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Beall Hili Murray 
Bennett Holland Neuberger 
Bible Hruska O’Mahoney 
Bricker Humphrey Pastore 
Butler Ives Payne 
Carlson Jackson Potter 
Carroll Javits Purtell 
Case, N. J. Jenner Revercomb 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Church Johnston, S.C, Schoeppel 
Cooper Kennedy Scott 
Cotton Kerr Smathers 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Kuchel Stennis 
Eastland Lausche Symington 
Ellender Long Talmadge 
Ervin Magnuson Thurmond 
Flanders Mansfield Thye 

Frear Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Goldwater Martin, Pa. Wiley 

Gore McNamara Williams 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], and the Senator from North 
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Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
BusH], the Senator from Indiana [Mr: 
CaPEHART], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Younc] are absent on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is 
H. R. 6070. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6070) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor= 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
for 1958 makes appropriations for inde- 
pendent offices, boards, commissions, 
and corporate agencies and many of the 
other activities of Government under 
this category. Seventeen of these agen- 
cies are engaged in regulatory, research, 
and service operations, and approxi- 
mately eight are engaged in corporate 
operations of the Government. 

The bill, as passed by the House of 
Representatives, was in the amount of 
$5,385,201,700. 

As the bill has been reported to the 
Senate by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the appropriation items are de- 
creased in a total amount of $6,976,900. 
In short, the bill as reported to the Sen- 
ate by the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations calls for appropriations of 
$5,378,224,800. 

The appropriations for 1957 for these 
agencies amounted to $5,990,841,826. 

The amount of the regular and supple- 
mental estimates, 1958, was $5,924,- 
165,000. 

The amount of the bill as reported to 
the Senate is under the estimates for 
1958 by $545,940,200. 

The amount of the bill as reported to 
the Senate is under the appropriations 
for 1957 by $612,617,026. In other words, 
there is a considerable saving over both 
the 1958 estimates and the 1957 ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield? 

.The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that $525 million of the 
amount of savings results from a change 
in policy on the part of the Congress 
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in paying for retirement, in that 
each agency now pays its own 6% per- 
cent of the employee payroll into the 
civil service retirement fund, whereas 
prior to this time that money was ap- 
propriated by the independent offices 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So the $525 million 
of claimed savings are, in reality, not 
savings at all, but will be paid under 
other appropriations. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is partially 
correct in the case of the agencies other 
than the ones included in this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is- correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Although the bill 
does include the funds for the 17 Gov- 
ernment agencies and the 8 corporate 
agencies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But they are in- 
cluded in other appropriations, rather 
than those in this bill, are they not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So the $525 million 

of claimed savings are, in reality, not 
reductions in appropriations, but relate 
to items transferred elsewhere. 
- Mr. MAGNUSON. They are partial 
savings for the agencies not included in 
the 17 and the 8 corporate agencies. 
This matter involves a transfer of the 
funds for the agencies not within this 
group. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much of the 
$525 million applies to them? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not have 
those figures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much applies 
to these agencies? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have not added 
up the total of the amount of money 
needed for mandatory retirements in 
the case of each one of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nevertheless, a sub- 
stantial amount to which I am referring 
is, in reality, included in other appro- 
priation bills—in the State Department, 
Commerce, and Post Office appropria- 
tion bills, for instance—is it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know the 
percentage. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My point is that 
when it is said that the appropriations 
carried by this bill are $612,617,026 less 
than the appropriations for 1957, that 
figure is not an accurate one, because 
$525 million of that amount are not ac- 
tual savings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course the fig- 
ure is accurate. It speaks for itself. I 
have merely stated the amount the 
pending bill is under the 1957 appropri- 
ations and the 1958 estimates. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware asked me a question, 
and I answered “yes.” In connection 
with the bill, there is a transfer of man- 
datory retirement funds for the agen- 
cies not included in the bill; but the bill 
does include the funds for the manda- 
tory retirements in the case of the 17 
regulatory research and service agencies 
and the eight corporate agencies. 
` Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
Nevertheless, the $525 million was al- 
ways paid, previously from appropria- 
tions made by the independent offices 
appropriation bill. So although the 
pending bill calls for appropriations for 
$612,617,026 less than the appropriations 
for 1957, most of that amount does not 
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really constitute a saving. It will show 
up in other appropriation bills later. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I disagree with the 
Senator from Delaware, but there is no 
use laboring the point. 

I merely have stated the difference be- 
tween the 1957 appropriations, the 1958 
estimates, and the appropriations car- 
ried in the bill as reported to the Senate; 
and I believe that. my addition and sub- 
tractions are correct. 

As contrasted to last year’s appropria- 
tion bill, the pending bill involves numer- 
ous shifts in the case of various Govern- 
ment agencies. For instance, the Post 
Office Department bill was said to involve 
great savings for that Department. 
However, the fact is that there was a 
shift in the payment of subsidies to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and there were 
some increases in mail pay. Neverthe- 
less, the figures speak for themselves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct; but 


-~ my point is—— 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Delaware will permit 
me to finish my addition and subtraction, 
I shall be glad to discuss these savings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps that would 
be better. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, the bill 
as reported to the Senate calls for appro- 
priations in the total amount of $5,378,- 
224,800; and that amount is $545,940,200 
less than the estimates for 1958, and it is 
$612,617,026 less than the appropriations 
for 1957. In short, the bill as reported 
to the Senate calls for a decrease of 
$6,976,900 as compared to the House ver- 
sion of the bill. 

The net decrease from the House ver- 
sion of the bill results from increases 
totaling $11,215,100, and decreases total- 
ling $18,192,000. 

The bill provides, as I have pointed out, 
appropriations in the total amount of 
more than $5 billion for the 17 agencies 
of the Government engaged in regula- 
tory, research, or service operations, as 
well as $17 million for administrative ex- 
pense limitations in the case of the 8 
corporate operations. 

The increases recommended by the 
Senate committee, over the House ver- 
sion of the bill, amount to $11,215,100; 
and the reductions under the House ver- 
sion of the bill amount to $18,192,000. 
In short, there is a net decrease of 
$6,976,900. 

The detailed figures are as follows: 

One hundred and seventeen thousand 
dollars is recommended for restora- 
tion of the full budget estimate for an- 
nuities for Panama Canal construction 
employees and Lighthouse Service wid- 
ows. This item is necessary because 
the Congress passed a bill increasing the 
annuities for the Lighthouse Service wid- 
ows, and also for the Panama Canal con- 
struction employees. I believe the House 
of Representative did not provide the full 
amount of the budget estimate and we 
have restored the amount in this bill. 

Another increase is in the amount of 
$5,750,000 for partial restoration of the 
cut voted by the House of Representa- 
tives in the operating expenses of the 
Public Building Service. One million 
dollars of that is for increased leasing 
expenses, and the remainder is for im- 
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proved cleaning of. public buildings. It 
is for the regular Government. buildings 
maintenance. In its testimony, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration pointed out 
to the committee that the maintenance 
and cleaning of public buildings is some- 
what behind schedule. Some sort of 
cleanliness standard is used, and the 
buildings are at present at 77 percent of 
the minimum standard. ‘The amount 
recommended would permit much needed 
work to be done in the case of the public. 
buildings. 

Another item is $20,000 for the plan- 
ning of a border station at: Dunseith, N. 
Dak., for the accommodation and use 
of the Bureau of Customs and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

Eight thousand and five hundred dol- 
lars is for the purpose of microfilm- 
ing the part of the Confederate service 
records known as the Consolidated Index 
of the States. That program will be 
carried on by the National Archives; and 
it involves putting together a great many 
Confederate soldiers’ service records, 
which now are located in various agen- 
cies scattered over the city of Washing- 
ton. This appropriation will begin the 
program, and probably next year further 
indexing will be done. 

MICROFILMING OF CONFEDERATE SERVICE RECORDS 


Mr. STENNIS. . Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
especially to thank and commend the 
members of the Independent Offices Sub- 
committee for their recommendation in 
connection with the microfilming of Con- 
federate service records. 

The $8,500 amount so recommended 
will enable the completion of a microfilm 
copy of the Consolidated Index of the 
States, and marks the beginning of the 
availability of copies of these priceless 
documents at cost to local patriotic 
groups throughout the country. It is a 
measure of preservation of the priceless 
and irreplaceable original records, and 
I do not believe that any money could be 
better spent for historical purposes than 
this small item. 

This program should continue over the 
years until microfilm copies of all these 
records are made so that they may be 
properly preserved and also made avail- 
able at small cost to patriotic organiza- 
tions throughout the Nation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To continue my 
statement, $1,710,000 is proposed by the 
Senate committee to be added to the 
bill for the purpose of equipping the 
new hospital in the District of Colum- 
bia. A great deal has been said about 
that matter on the floor of the Senate 
during the past few days. The hospital 
has been completed at great expense. 
It is about ready to be opened; it will 
be opened in October or November. The 
cost of equipment has increased so much 
that the authorization for the whole pro- 
gram is not sufficient, and $1,710,000 is 
needed. That was the testimony of all 
those involved—the administrators, the 
doctors, and the Washington Hospital 
Corporate Board. - The appropriation of 
the $1,710,000 is contingent upon the ex- 
tension of the authorization, which is 
now before Congress, and which was ap- 
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proved by the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the Senate, I believe last 
Thursday. 

There is an item of $120,000, a new 
item, for work on housing studies, which 
was authorized by the Housing Act of 
last year. In that particular case, the 
housing bill authorized studies to be 
made by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The bill having been passed 
late in the last session, or just before 
Congress adjourned, that item was not 
put in the budget. All members of the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency and oth- 
ers interested urged—because the House 
did not consider the item at all—that 
we authorize the beginning of the study, 
and the committee has recommended 
the amount of $120,000 for that purpose. 

The committee recommends an in- 
crease of $500,000 for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which is a par- 
tial restoration of the cut which the 
House made. The necessity for the in- 
crease is due to added work at the Com- 
mission because of legislation enacted 
by the Congress. The legislation re- 
quires a great deal of additional inspec- 
tion work. Furthermore an extra 
burden has been put on the ICC because 
of the tremendous growth of motor 
transportation carriers and because of 
added safety work in connection with 
compliance with the Motor Carriers Act. 

‘The committee also recommends an 
increase of $1 million in the appropria- 
tion for the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, which represents a 
partial restoration of the cut made by 
the House. In that particular case the 
House committee voted $71 million. On 
the floor of the House a cut of $1 million 
was made in the item. The Senate com- 
mittee restored the amount cut, making 
the amount $71 million, which was the 
item in the bill as the House committee 
reported the bill. 

The committee has recommended an 
increase of 51,989,600 in the appropria- 
tion for the medical administration and 
miscellaneous operating expenses of the 
Veterans’ Administration, which is a 
partial restoration of the cut made by 
the House, plus an additional $1 million 
for medical research ir the fields of heart 
disease, mental illness, cancer, neuro- 
logical diseases, and arthritis. 

The committee report mentions the 
fact that last year the Senate passed 
a bill providing a $10 million fund for 
research, as a result of an amendment 
offered by me and other Senators. We 
have found that the money spent for 
that research, in cooperation with Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, has repaid 
the Government many times over. The 
program is to be continued. The rea- 
son for the additional $1 million is that, 
for some peculiar reason, the Bureau of 
the Budget, early this spring, failed to in- 
clude $1 million of that $10 million fund. 
The committee has restored that fund to 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Those are the increases the commit- 
tee has recommended over the House 
amounts. 

The decreases in the bill under those 
provided by the House are as follows: 

The committee recommends a reduc- 
tion of $14,250,000 in the amount pro- 
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vided by the House for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. That particular appro- 
priation totals $2,826,250,000, or nearly 
$3 billion. The appropriation requests 
submitted to the budget in that case are 
submitted on estimates for the whole 
fiscal year. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been 
pretty accurate in its estimates. It has 
not been wrong in its estimates, in many 
cases, by more than 1 or 1% percent, or, 
I think at the most, 3 percent, in a given 
year. The Veterans’ Administration 
could not know exactly whether its esti- 
mates would prove to be correct, con- 
sidering the huge amount of $3 billion 
which is appropriated for it, until early 
the next year. So the committee 
thought it wise to keep the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as closely as possible with- 
in its limitations, without eliminating 
any payments, allowing a leeway of from 
one-half to 1 percent. 

Of course, it would be necessary, if the 
Veterans’ Administration found it was 
running short of funds, for it to come 
to Congress next year for supplemental 
funds, or, if it expended less than the 
estimated amounts, the money would ue 
retained for later payements. 

We feel that the program in this par- 
ticular case is more than adequately 
taken care of. 

The committee recommends a reduc- 
tion of $3,940,000, in the appropriation 
for readjustment benefits. In that case, 
the estimates of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration vary somewhat, because the very 
name of the item, readjustment benefits, 
means that literally. The Veterans’ 
Administration estimates the amount 
necessary for that item as best it knows 
how, but sometimes it is off in its esti- 
mate by a small percentage. The item 
is necessary because of the mandatory 
provisions of law. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration cannot estimate exactly its 
needs for each year, and when the Ad- 
ministration is short of funds, it requests 
supplemental amounts. 

The committee recommended a reduc- 
tion of $2,000 from the amount provided 
by the House for the National Capital 
Housing Authority, putting the appro- 
priation back to the 1957 level. 

Some increases were provided in lan- 
guage amendments to cover limitations 
on travel expenses and limitations on 
administrative expenses, as well as ad- 
ditional automobiles for Selective Serv- 
ice and Veterans’ Administration. 

Among other lauguage amendments 
is one involving the restoration of a pro- 
viso exempting from conflict-of-interests 
statutes the members of the Interna- 
tional Organization Employees Loyalty 
Board under the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

The committee inserted a new proviso 
prohibiting during the year the use of 
funds for a proposed new Federal Office 
Building No. 7. There is pending con- 
demnation proceedings to acquire the 
whole block in the vicinity of Jackson 
Place, 17th Street, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and H Street. It involves the con- 
dCemnation of many buildings with 
which many Senators are familiar. I 
refer to the block on the west side of 
Lafayette Square, in which is located the 
headquarters for the National Grange, 
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the Decatur House, Brookings Institu- 
tion, the old Court of Claims Building, 
and the Blair House. I refer to the 
block containing those buildings. 

It was found that the General Serv- 
ices Administration was not quite ready. 
with its plans for the use of that square,’ 
which would disrupt such organizations 
as the headquarters for the National 
Grange. The committee thought we 
could wait at least a year, or until there 
was something more definite regarding 
that particular plan. 

The committee restored a proviso au- 
thorizing the unused balance to be ap- 
plied to contracts for public buildings. 
That would come under the Lease- 
Purchase Act. The General Services 
Administrator felt he needed that leeway 
or flexibility. 

The committee restored language to 
permit the continuation of available 
funds of $145,700,000, plus $6,500,000 an- 
ticipated recoveries, or a total of $152.2 
million, for operations of the General 
Services Administration under the stock- 
piling program. The budget estimate 
figure was $130 million. The House pro- 
vided $19 million. That item was lost 
on the floor. The committee felt the 
stockpiling program should proceed. 

The testimony will show—I do not 
think this is classified information—that 
we are well along with the completion of 
certain items in the stockpile. This is a 
program the General Services Admin- 
istration conducts at the behest of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. They 
have, as I have said, $152 million in 
carryovers and recoveries, with which 
to continue the program. We felt that 
was sufficient, and the officials of the 
General Services Administration were in 
agreement with us. So we inserted 
language to permit them to continue the 
program. 

We inserted a provision giving the 
General Services Administrator author- 
ity for a 5-percent transfer between 
operating expenses, but with an aggre- 
gate limitation of $5 million. This 
agency is, of course, comparatively new 
as Government agencies go. It has been 
given more and more work to do. It does 
much work on behalf of other agencies. 
We felt there should be some flexibility 
within the discretion of the Administra- 
tor to transfer operating expense funds. 

We inserted a proviso for 10 field po- 
sitions at GS-16. There was strong 
testimony as to the need for aid in better 
administration. This will not result in 
the hiring of additional personnel. 

We inserted a provision authorizing 
the continuance of the real-property in- 
ventory, and the printing of such inven- 
tory as a Senate document. This was a 
directive which the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations itself made to the 
General Services Administration in last 
year’s appropriation bill and in previous 
years, 

As to the National Science Foundation, 
the House had earmarked a limitation 
on the funds for the program for high- 
school science and mathematics teachers 
under the program. We took that out 
of the bill, and again gave some flexi- 
bility to the National Science Founda- 
tion, to permit it to carry on its program, 
which the members of the committee felt 
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was most important. It is a program 
in the field of science and mathematics, 
end affects teachers engaged in work 
having to do with the basic tenets of 
physics, mathematics, and science in the 
high schools. The appropriation will 
enable the Foundation to embark upon 
the program nationwide. 

i- We deleted the earmarking for regis- 
tration, classification, and induction ac- 
tivities of local boards under the Selec- 
tive Service System. The committee 
strongly recommends that the Adminis- 
trator take a good look into the possi- 
bility of consolidating throughout the 
United States many of the selective- 
service boards. There still are in exist- 
ence some 4,000 such boards. Many of 
them meet only two or three times a 
year. It is thought that in many cases 
the county boards could be consolidated, 
and some money could be saved. 

` I have pointed out the earmarking of 
medical research under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The amount recommended 
includes also $344,000 for mandatory 
payments to the civil service retirement 
fund, so it is a $1 million increase for 
research. This $344,000 is a mandatory 
payment which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration must make in that particular 
branch of its administration. 

I have covered the decreases in the 
committee amendments. Unless there 
are questions to be asked, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee amend- 
ments be agreed to en bloc, that the bill, 
as thus amended, be considered for the 
purpose of amendment as the original 
text, and that no points of order. be 
waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
`: The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 
` Under the heading “Title I—Independent 
Offices—Civil Service Commission,” on page 
8, line 22, after the word “performed”, to in- 
sert a colon and “Provided further, That 
nothing in sections 281 or 283 of title 18, 
United States Code, or in section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99) shall be 
deemed to apply to any person because of 
appointment for part-time or intermittent 
service as a member of the International 
Organizations Employees Loyalty Board in 
the Civil Service Commission as established 
by Executive Order 10422, dated January 9, 
1953, as amended.” 

On page 4, line 9, after “(64 Stat. 465)”, to 
strike out “$2,300,000” and insert “$2,417,000.” 

Under the heading “Federal Civil Defense 
Administration”, on page 5, line 5, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$598,000” and 
insert “$800,000.” 

- Under the heading “Federal Power Com- 
mission”, on page 7, line 10, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$325,000” and insert 
“$835,000.” 

. Under the heading “Federal Trade Com- 
mission”, on page 7, at the beginning of line 
19, to strike out “$237,000” and insert 
“$251,250.” 

Under the heading “General Accounting 
Office”, on page 8, line 5, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$1,500,000” and insert 
“$1,600,000.” 

Under the heading “General Services Ad- 
ministration”, on page 8, line 20, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$205,300” and 
insert “$238,650”, and in the same line, after 
the word “travel”, to strike out “$127,464,000" 
and insert ‘‘$1383,214,000.” 

On page 9, line 10, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$250,000” and insert $270,000.” 
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On page 10, line 6, after “(40 U. S. C. 341)”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That no part 
of such funds shall be used during the cur- 
rent fiscal year for preparation of drawings 
and specifications, acquisition of sites, de- 
sign, planning, construction, or in any other 
manner for or in connection with proposed 
Federal office building Numbered 7 on square 
167 in the District of Columbia (project 
Numbered 3—DC-05, General Services Admin- 
istration prospectus submitted July 13, 
1956) .” 

On page 10, line 18, after the figures 
“$1,331,100”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That. the Administrator of General Services 
may enter into contracts during the fiscal 
year 1958 for which the aggregate of annual 
payments for amortization of principal and 
interest thereon shall not exceed the unused 
portion of the $12,000,000 limitation appli- 
cable prior to July 1, 1957, under the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1957 (70 
Stat. 343) .” 

On page 11, line 2, after “(40 U. S. C. 341)”, 
to strike out “$2,125,000” and insert “$2, 
145,000.” 

On page 11, after line 3, to insert: 

“Hospital facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia: For an additional amount for ex- 
penses necessary in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 
896), as amended, authorizing the establish- 
ment of a hospital center in the District of 
Columbia, ineluding grants to private agen- 
cies for hospital facilities in said District, 
$1,710,000, to remain available until expend- 
ed: Provided, That the limitation on the total 
amount for completion of the hospital center 
is increased from $21,700,000 to $23,410,000: 
Provided further, That this paragraph shall 
become effective only upon approval of the 
increased authorization proposed in S. 2194 
and/or H. R. 7835, 85th Congress.” 

On page 11, line 20, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$120,000” and insert 
“$192,500.” 

On page 12, line 11; after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$110,000” and insert 
“$123,900.” 

On page 12, line 20, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$44,750” and insert “$52,- 
000”, and in line 21, after the word “travel”, 
to strike out “$7,254,500” and insert “$7,263,- 
000.” 

On page 13, line 1, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$25,000” and insert “$27,500.” 

On page 13, line 3, after the word “mate- 
rials”, to strike out “For necessary expenses 
in” and insert “Funds available for”; in line 
6, after the numerals “1946”, to strike out 
*“ineluding” and insert “during the current 
fiscal year shall be available for”; in line 9, 
after the word “materials”, to insert “estab- 
lishment and operation of a buying station 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., to handle purchases of 
mica under the General Services Adminis- 
tration purchase programs for domestic mica, 
established pursuant to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended,”, and in line 
23, after “(7 U. S. C. 1704 (b))”, to strike 
out the comma and “to remain available 
until expended.” 

On page 15, line 14, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$10,230,000” and insert 
“$10,830,000”, and in line 15, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$137,700” and insert 
“$168,900.” 

At the top of page 17, to insert: 

“Not to exceed 5 percent of any appropria- 
tion made available to the General Services 
Administration for the current fiscal year 
by this act may be transferred to any other 
such appropriation, but no such appropria- 
tion shall be thereby increased more than 5 
percent: Provided, That such transfers shall 
apply only to operating expenses, and shall 
not exceed in the aggregate the amount of 
$5,000,000.” 

On page 17, after line 7, to insert: 

“The Administrator is authorized, without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, to place 10 positions at the field 
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level, In addition to those otherwise author- 
ized, in grade GS-16 in the general schedule 
established by said act.” 

_Under the heading “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency—Office of the Administra- 
tor”, on page 17, line 19, after the word 
“travel”, to insert “The salary of a general 
counsel, but not in addition to staff other- 
wise authorized, which shall hereafter be at 
the salary rate of grade GS-18;” and on page 
18, line 17, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$1,500,000” and insert “$2,000,000.” 

On page 18, after line 18, to insert: 


“ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, HOUSING STUDIES 


“For administrative expenses in carrying 
out the program authorized by section 602 
of the Housing Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1113), 
$120,000, to remain available until June 30, 
1958.” 

Under the heading “Interstate Commerce 
Commission”, on page 19, line 22, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$200” and in- 
sert “$500”; in line 22, after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert “uniforms or 
allowances therefor, as authorized by law; 
purchase of not to exceed 80 passenger 
motor vehicles of which 62 shall be for 
replacement only”; on page 20, at the be- 
ginning of line 1, to strike out “$1,085,000” 
and insert “$1,185,000”, and in the same line, 
after the word “travel”, to strike out “$16,- 
500,000” and insert “$17,000,000”; in line 2, 
after the word “which”, to insert “(a)”; in 
the same line, after the word “than”, to 
strike out “$1,350,000” and insert “$1,363,- 
500”; in line 4, after the word “than”, to 
strike out “$950,000” and insert “$956,600”; 
in line 6, after the word “activities”, to strike 
out the colon-and “Provided, That no part of 
the foregoing funds” and insert “(b) $225,- 
000”, and in line 10," after the word “Pro- 
vided”, to strike out “further.” 

Under the heading “National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics”, on page 20, line 
17, after the word “contracts”, to insert “for 
the making of special investigation and re- 
ports and”; in line 19, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$380,444” and insert 
“$425,000”; at the beginning of line 21, to 
insert “purchase of 10 passenger motor ve- 
hicles for replacement only”, and on page 
21, line 2, after “(5 U. S. C. 55a)”, to strike 
out “$70,000,000” and insert ‘$71,000,000.” 

Under the heading “National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority’, on page 21, line 11, after 
the word “Act”, to strike out. “$40,000” and 
insert “$38,000.” 

Under the heading “National Science 
Foundation”, on page 22, line 3, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike cut “$150,000” and 
insert “$200,000”; in line 4, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$300” and insert 
$400”, and in line 7, after the word ‘“ex- 
pended”, to strike out the colon and “Pro- 
vided, That of the foregoing amount not less 
than $9,500,000 shall be available for tuition, 
grants, and allowances in connection with a 
program of supplementary training for high 
school science and mathematics teachers.” 

Under the heading “Securities and Ex- 
change Commission”, on page 22, line 23, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out “$197,- 
500” and insert “$241,000.” 

Under the heading “Selective Service Sys- 
tem,” on page 23, line 9, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to insert “purchase of 44 passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only, includ- 
ing 1 at not to exceed $4,000;", and in line 
14, after the word “Provided”, to strike out 
“That of the foregoing amount $19,410,000 
shall be available for registration, classifica- 
tion, and induction activities of local boards; 
Provided further.” 

Under the heading “Veterans’ Administra- 
tion,” on page 24, line 12, after the word 
“law”, to insert “purchase of 6 passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only, includ- 
ing 1 at not to exceed $5,000:”, and in line 16, 
after the word “which”, to strike out “$18,- 
500,000” and insert “$17,500,000.” 

_ On page 25, line 7, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$992,200” and insert ‘$1,100,- 
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000”; in line 14, after the word “equipment”, 
to strike out “$20,773,800” and insert “$22, 
763,400”, and in line 15, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$10 million” and 
insert “$11,344,000.” 

On page 26, line 4, after the word “ma- 
terials”, to insert “purchase of 100 pas- 
senger motor vehicles for replacement only.” 

On page 28, line 1, after “(38 U. S. C. 631 
and 661”, to strike out “$2,840,500,000” and 
insert ‘$2,826,250,000.” 

On page 28, line 11, after the numerals 
1956”, to strike out ‘$787,987,000” and in- 
sert ‘$'784,047,000.” 

Under the heading “Independent Offices— 
General Provisions,” on page 33, after line 
23, to insert: 

“Src. 109. The detailed information from 
the annual inventory report on real prop- 
erty currently being compiled by the General 
Services Administration shall continue to be 
furnished to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions and Government Operations of the 
Senate and House and summary statements 
and tabulations therefrom hereafter issued 
annually as Senate documents.” 

Under the heading “Title II—Corpora- 
tions—Federal Home Loan Bank Board,” on 
page 34, line 19, after the word “of”, to strike 
out “$1,200,000” and insert “$1,300,000.” 

On page 36, line 13, after the word “ex- 
ceed’’, to strike out “$650,000” and insert 
“$700,000.” 

Under the heading “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency,” on page 37, line 14, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$1,327,000” 
and insert “$1,427,000.” 

On page 38, at the beginning of line 18, to 
strike out “$970,000” and insert “$1,940,000”, 
and. on page 389, line 6, after the word 
“States”, to strike out the colon and “Pro- 
vided, That all expenses, not otherwise spe- 
cifically limited in connection with the pro- 
grams provided for under this head shall not 
exceed $500,000, but this limitation shall not 
apply to expenses (other than for personal 
services) in connection with disposition of 
federally owned projects.” 

On page 41, line 10, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$12,305,000” and insert ‘$13,- 
170,000.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer one amendment to the bill. I 
offer it with the concurrence of the 
chairman and members of the commit- 
tee. It relates to an item which comes 
under the General Services Administra- 
tion, and proposes, on page 13, line 2, to 
strike out ‘$1,330,000” and insert 
“$1,700,000.” 

The effect of the amendment would 
be to increase by $370,000 the item for 
operating expenses, under Transporta- 
tion and Public Utilities Service, for the 
General Services Administration. The 
figure now in the bill was the result of 
a clear inadvertence on the part of the 
committee. The committee agreed that 
the item should be increased. 

These funds are used by the GSA to 
appear on behalf of various agencies of 
Government before the rate-making 
bodies with respect to transportation 
and utility management. I think their 
record has been exceedingly good. They 
anticipate that with these funds they 
will probably save in the neighborhood 
of $9 million or more. I believe Mr. 
Floete and his associates have done an 
exceedingly fine piece of work in this 
field. We wish to restore the $370,000 to 
the total amount for the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it 
was an inadvertence, because in this 
particular case, as the Senator from Illi- 
nois will remember, a year ago the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations was very criti- 

cal of the General Services Administra- 

tion for not appearing on behalf of the 

Government in cases involving rate in- 

creases. 

Inasmuch as the Government is the 
biggest buyer of transportation in the 
world, we felt that the public interest 
should be protected, and this appropria- 
tion is for that purpose. The General 
Services Administration have set them- 
selves to that task. 

As the Senator from Illinois has point- 
ed out, I think they have saved the Gov- 
ernment much money in the long pull, 
This appropriation is to enable the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to continue 
a very important feature of their opera- 
tions. I shall be glad to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
Ton in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
connection with the item for the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, I wish 
to offer a very brief memorandum for the 
ReEcorD. The Senate increased the travel 
limitation applying to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. They were 
allowed additional personnel, but the ef- 
fectiveness of the personnel will be meas- 
ured in large degree by the amount of 
field work they can do in pursuing the 
various complaints and problems which 
come before the Commission. 

The Commission has done a notable 
piece of work, especially so under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. Sinclair Arm- 
strong, who has now advanced to the 
post of Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
He has made this Commission a very 
effective agency in the field. 

There has been a tremendous growth 
of their business. They need the travel 
money recommended. While we did not 
allow all they said was required, I be- 
lieve we gave them about one-half of 
their request for travel expenses. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, only for the purpose of 
having it available when the bill goes to 
conference, so that we can make the 
case with the conferees, the statement I 
send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS RECOMMENDATION FOR 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE TRAVEL LIMITA- 
TION 
The effectiveness of the Securities and Ex- 

change Commission’s accelerated enforce- 

ment program depends upon two key fac- 
tors: (1) Maintaining a staff adequate to 
discharge the exacting duties of the pro- 
gram; and (2) availability of travel funds to 
give this personnel the mobility necessary to 
cover the large geographical areas in which 
the investigative work must be accomplished. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
confirmed the House bill, which provides 
funds for 92 additional employees for the 
fiscal year 1958. The Senate’s recommended 
travel limitation for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission of $241,000 is absolutely 
essential if the Commission is to continue 
to conduct its fraud investigations and brok- 
er-dealer inspections. These cannot be done 
by the staff sitting in their offices. Investi- 
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gators and inspectors have to go to witnesses 
if they are to collect evidence, and visit 
broker-dealer’s offices if they are to inspect.| 

It is my understanding that the Com-, 
mission requested a travel limitation of $284,-, 
500, or an $87,000 increase over that pro-; 
vided for fiscal 1957.. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has allowed an increase 
of $43,500 or, one-half of the requested in- 
crease. No one is more in favor of economy | 
of operation in Government than I am. The 
Congressional policy for the protection of 
the investing public against misrepresenta- 
tion, fraud, manipulation and other abuses, 
which contributed to the economic collapse 
in the 1930’s, requires the Congress in the 
public interest to continue to support the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in this 
most essential area of law enforcement. t 

I urgently appeal to my colleagues of the 
Senate, to sustain the committee’s recom- 
mendation of $241,000 for travel of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. For the Recorp, I 
may say that in that case the committee 
increased only the travel limitation, 
from $197,500 to $241,000. This has be- 
come a very important part of the work 
of the Commission. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit another amendment, with which 
the Senator from Illinois is familiar, I 
believe. I offer an amendment relating 
to a matter which arose since the com- 
mittee met, which involves the sum of 
$35,000 for the Selective Service System. 
The amendment speaks for itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER- The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
line 14, after the numeral ‘‘$27,000,000,” 
it is proposed to insert the following: 
“together with $35,000 of the unobli- 
gated balance of funds appropriated for 
this purpose in the ‘Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1957, for the National 
Advisory Committee on the Selection of 
Doctors, Dentists, and Allied Specialists, 
of which not to exceed $4,000 may be 
used for travel.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp a letter from General 
Hershey explaining this proposed 
amendment. There has been estab- 
lished and is now in process of opera- 
tion, a national advisory committee on 
the drafting of doctors, which is a very 
important matter. Because this item 
was not in the budget, and affects a new 
branch of the Selective Service System, 
it can be very helpful in dealing with 
the knotty problem of what to do about 
the drafting of medical personnel. The 
amendment would provide only a suffi- 
cient amount to take care of the small 
needs of the advisory committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1957. 
The Honorable CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
H. R. 6070, the independent offices’ appro- 
priation bi'l, in which is included the Selec- 
tive Service System appropriation for 1958. 

No provision was made in this bill to pro- 
vide funds for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, set up under the so-called doctors 
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draft law, which is due to expire June 30, 
1957. 

It now appears that H. R. 6548, 85th Con- 
gress, to amend the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, as 
regards persons in medical, dental, and. 
allied specialist categories, will be enacted 
into law. This bill would, among other 
‘things, reinstate the Advisory Committee. 
‘As stated above no funds for this commit- 
tee are in the present appropriation bill 
for 1958. 

In order to provide funds in fiscal year 
1958 for this committee we would like to 
be authorized to expend unobligated funds 
appropriated for the use of the committee 
in fiscal year 1957, in the amount of $35,000. 

This would be possible if the Senate print 
of H. R. 6070 of June 7, 1957, is amended as 
below. fi 

On page 23, line 14 after “$27,000,000,” 
insert the following: “together with $35,000 
of the unobligated balance of funds appro- 
priated for this purpose in the ‘Independ- 
ent. Offices’ Appropriation Act, 1957’ for the 
National Advisory Committee on the Selec- 
tion of Doctors, Dentists, and Allied Special- 
ists, of which not to exceed $4,000 may be 
used for travel.” 

We would request this amendment be in- 
serted in the independent offices’ appropria- 
tion bill for 1958. 
Sincerely yours, 

Lewis B. HERSHEY, Director. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I offer on behalf of 
myself and the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

The Senator from Virginia who serves 
on the Committee on Appropriations, 
deals with matters of this kind. Since 
IT am the chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I also deal 
with matters pertaining to insurance. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that a similar 
amendment to the one I am submitting 
was adopted by the Senate in the form 
of a bill, and has already been sent to 
the House. It was reported unanimously 
from the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. The purpose was to take 
care of those insurance companies which 
have not already been taken over. Some 
have been taken over, and others have 
not. 

Linvite the attention of Senators to the 
fact that this amendment will not neces- 
sitate any appropriation. The money 
will be taken out of the insurance fund, 
which has accumulated, up to the present 
time, to approximately $100 million. We 
think it is absolutely necessary to treat 
all the employees alike, and to treat all 
the insurance companies alike. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as, a 


part of my remarks, a statement from- 


the Civil Service Commission which 
shows the necessity of enacting such 
legislation at this time. It must be done 
immediately, because the time within 
which the insurance companies can be 
taken over will soon expire. That being 
so, I ask the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee to take the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


EXPENSE LIMITATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES—EMPLOYEES’ 
INSURANCE FUND 


General statement 


The Federal Employees’ Group Life Insur- 
ance Act (5 U. S. C. 209ff) (as amended by 
Public Law 356, 84th Cong. (69 Stat. 676), 
August 11, 1955), provides that the em- 
ployees’ life-insurance fund is available for 
any expenses incurred by the Civil Service 
Commission in the administration of the 
act within such limitations as may be speci- 
fied annually in appropriation acts. 

There are approximately 2,156,000 em- 
ployee participants in this country and over- 
seas. This is approximately 96 percent of 
the employees who are eligible. Estimated 
insurance coverage for this group is $10 bil- 
lion. 

By August 17, 1957, approximately 149,000 
members of 25 Federal and District of Co- 
Tlumbia employee beneficial associations with 
assets of approximately $18 million and in- 
surance coverage of approximately $221 mil- 
lion will also be insured because of the 
August 11, 1955, amendment to the law, 
which authorized the assumption by the life- 
insurance fund of insurance agreements of 
employee beneficial associations and per- 
mitted insurance coverage for employees now 
in Federal service. Coverage under the origi- 
nal Iaw was limited to retired and separated 
employees only. 

Through June 30, 1956, $117,100,000 was 
withheld from the salaries of employees cov- 
ered under the regular program and de- 
posited into the fund. The Government con- 
tributed $58,550,000 to the fund for this 
group. It is estimated that in fiscal year 
1958, $66,700,000 will be paid into the fund 
by these members, and $33,350,000 by the 
Government. Employees in this group con- 
tribute 25 cents per $1,000 of insurance each 
biweekly pay period, and the Government 
contributes one-half that amount. 

Through June 30, 1956, $83,200,000 has 
been paid under the policy in life-insurance 
benefits to survivors of insured members and 
in dismemberment benefits to insured mem- 
bers. There are approximately $12 million 
in accrued benefits awaiting the filing of 
papers and claims. It is estimated that $60 
million in life-insurance and dismemberment 
benefits will be paid out in fiscal year 1958. 

Most of the difference between receipts and 
benefit payments under the policy is placed 
by the insurer in a contingency fund which 
is used primarily to pay benefits accruing to 
the survivors of retirees—a group which will 
rapidly increase as more insured employees 
reach retirement age. As of November 19, 
1955, the end of the last completed policy 
year for which an accounting has been made, 
there was a total reserve of $50,779,000, of 
which $47,633,600 was held as a special con- 
tingency reserve by the insurer at interest, 
and $3,145,400 was on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Through June 30, 1956, individuals whose 
beneficial life-insurance agreements have 
been assumed by the fund paid $248,900 into 
the fund. It is estimated that in fiscal year 
1958, $1,700,000 will be paid into the fund 
by this group. Former members of benefi- 
cial associations continue to pay premiums 
according to the rate schedules in effect at 
the time their life-insurance agreements 
were assumed by the fund, but the Govern- 
ment makes no current contributions to the 
fund for these individuals as it does for em- 
ployees covered under the regular program. 

There is no contingency reserve fund to be 
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‘held by the insurer under the policy cover- 


ing members of beneficial associations. 
That policy calls for a refund to the Com- 
mission at the end of a policy year of any 
premiums in excess of the total of claim 
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expense, and risk charges under the policy. 
The refunded premium would be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit. of the employees’ life insurance fund. 
No such refund is due as yet because the 
first policy year does not end until Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, 


Forecast of supplemental request for in- 
crease in administrative expense limita- 
tion for fiscal year 1957 


Total required 1957____.___-____ -- $194, 000 
Present limitation, 1957 117, 500 
Increase in limitation, 1957 76, 500 ' 


The Commission had to discontinue nego- 
tiations for assumption of the 9 remaining 
beneficial associations comprising 95,000 
members in fiscal year 1956 because the 
amount allowed in the administrative ex- 
pense limitation was insufficient to permit 
completion of this work. Also in fiscal year 
1957, the expense limitation is insufficient to 
permit the assumption of the remaining 
beneficial associations. The assumption of 
the insurance agreements of members of 
Federal and District of Columbia employee 
beneficial associations includes. the cost in- 
volved in setting up individual records ag 
well as preparing notices of premiums due, 
and receiving, depositing, and accounting 
for individual premium payments. The ex- 
pense limitation requested for fiscal year 1958 
does not include an amount to provide for 
takeover costs. The increase in fiscal year 
1958 covers only the amount needed to fully 
maintain the additional 95,000 members of 
the 9 employee beneficial associations not 
yet.in the program. 


NARRATIVE JUSTIFICATION 


Fund requirements for administrative 
expenses 


The estimates for administrative expenses 
for fiscal years 1957 and 1958, shown on the 
comparative summary statement, are based 
on actual experience during 1956, and ex- 
gs workloads in fiscal years 1957 and 

58. 

The August 1955 amendment resulted in 
25 beneficial associations with a membership 
of approximately 149,000 becoming eligible 
for assumption by the life-insurance fund of 
their life-insurance agreements. In fiscal 
year 1956 the administrative expense limita- 
tion was inadequate to handle this antici- 
pated additional workload. During that 
year the fund assumed 16 beneficial associa- 
tions with approximately 54,000 members, as- 
sets of approximately $5 million, and insur- 
ance coverage of approximately $82 million. 
Because the limitation was inadequate, it 
was necessary to discontinue negotiations 
for the assumption in fiscal year 1956 of the 
remaining beneficial associations with ap- 
proximately 95,000 members. Likewise in 
fiscal year 1957, funds available do not pro- 
vide a sufficient amount to take over the re- 


. maining beneficial associations. 


With the exception of the contribution to 
the retirement fund, the increase requested 
is needed to defray the cost of servicing 9 
additional beneficial associations with ap- 
proximately 95,000 members. Requirements 
for fiscal year 1958 are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1957 expense limita- 


Increase for contribution to re- 


ORONG CE ee ee es 11, 600 
Additional requirements for main- 
tenance costs resulting from the 
assumption of approximately 
95,000 members of 9 beneficial 

agsocia tions... s-5- ee 103, 900 
Total estimate for fiscal 

year I96G.8. ea oe. 233, 000 


The amount shown in the summary table 
on page 138 under “Other contractual serv- 
ices” reflects the costs of services performed 
and materials purchased by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for which the Commission 


1957 


will be reimbursed by the employees” life- 
insurance fund. 

A number of functions are required by law 
to be carried out by the Commission. Among 
the more important ones are: 

1. The purchase: of a group policy from a 
private insurance company to provide the 
benefits authorized. 

2. Determining or redetermining that the 
insurer and! reinsurers meet. the eligibility 
conditions for carrying the policies under 
which Federal employees are insured. 

8. Arranging for assumption by the life- 
insurance fund of life-insurance agreements 
of certain Federal and District of Columbia 
employee beneficial associations for the mem- 
bers; determining that the proper amount 
of assets is received by the fund from the 
associations; and collecting premiums there- 
after from eligible individuals for insur- 
ance under the group program. 

4. Determining eligibility of employees re- 
tiring under the Civil Service retirement 
system and other Federal civilian retire- 
ment systems for continuance of their life 
insurance after retirement without cost to 
them. 

5. Arranging for insured individuals to re- 
ceive. appropriate certificates, notices, and 
information concerning their rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits: 

6. Auditing the claim, mortality, expense, 
and risk charges of the insurance company 
and the office established under the progranr 
for payment of benefits. 

.T. Prescribing the operating regulations, 
rules procedure, and form for the Commis- 
sion, employing agencies, and individuals. 

8.. Developing and maintaining financial 
and statistical data for management use, and 
for annual reporting to the Congress. 

9. Receiving and accounting for employee 
withholdings and agency contributions to 
the fund, and maintaining necessary con- 
trol accounts and records. 

10. Answering inquiries from individuals: 
and agencies on insurance matters. 

Under the program, all insurance payments: 
to claimants are settled by an administra- 
tive office of the insurer upon receipt of cer- 
tification of the insurance status of the per- 
son on whose account the claim is being 
made. In the case of an employee not re- 
tired, the certification is made by the last: 
employing office, and it is unnecessary for 
the Commission to be involved in any rec- 
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erdkeeping for such individual. In the 
case of retired employees, and those indi- 
viduals insured because of the assumption of 
life-insurance agreements of beneficial as- 
sociations, the Commission acts as the cen- 
tral agency for certification of insurance 
status at the time of death of the insured. 
Because the Commisston already has all nec- 
essary records, obtained from employing 
agencies. at. retirement, or at. time. of tak- 
ing over the beneficial associations’ life-in- 
surance agreements, there is some individual 
recordkeeping in these cases. 

The Commission administers the Civil 
Service Retirement Act as well as the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act. 
The retirement. and insurance activities are 
elosely related and many of the- day-to-day 
insurance functions affecting rights, bene- 
fits, and privileges of individuals are per- 
formed by the same employees who perform. 
retirement functions. Employees who per- 
form both functions allocate time and cost 
to each activity as the work requires. 


APPROPRIATION: EMPLOYEES’ LIFE INSURANCE 
FUND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATION— 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 

General statement 
The figures below show the total require- 
ments, the present limitation, and the 
amount of increase for which this request 
is being made: 
Total required, fiscal year 1957___. $194, 000 
Present limitation, fiscal year T957. 117, 500 


Inerease- in limitation, fiscal 
76, 500° 


The Federal Employees’ Group Life In- 
surance Act (5 U. S. ©. 209, f., as amended 
by Public Law 356, 84th Cong., 69 Stat. 676, 
Aug. 11, 1955) provides that the employees’ 
life insurance fund is available for any ex- 
penses incurred by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in the administration of the act within 
such limitation as may be specified annually 
in appropriation acts. 

The amendment of August 1955 author- 
ized the Commission to arrange for the as- 
sumption by the.life insurance fund of in- 
surance agreements of all members of 
Federal and District of Columbia employee 
beneficial associations, including those mem= 
bers still in the Federal service. This re- 
sulted in 25 beneficial associations with a 
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membership of 149,000 becoming eligible for 
assumption. of their life insurance agree- 
ments by the life insurance fund. However, 
the administrative expense limitation au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1956 was inadequate 
to handle this increased workload. The 
fund assumed 16 beneficial associations with 
approximately 54,000 members. before funds 
were expended to the extent of the limita- 
tion. The Commission then discontinued 
negotiations for the assumption of the re- 
maining 9 beneficial associations with a 
membership of approximately 95,000. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The expense limitation of $117,500 for 
fiscal year 1957 is barely sufficient to 
maintain the regular insurance program 
for active Federal employees and to serv- 
ice the accounts of association members 
already assumed by the fund. Unless 
additional limitation is provided it will 
be impossible to take over the remaining 
beneficial associations. 

A further delay in taking over these 
associations may result in their being 
placed in a precarious financial position. 
As of this. date, some of the assaciations 
are liquidating part of their assets in 
order to pay claims to survivors of associ- 
ation members. Since there is no pro- 
vision for their writing further insurance 
agreements, thus bringing younger 
members into the organization and pro- 
viding cash for the payment of claims, 
their financial position will become more 
serious as time passes. 

Therefore, a. request. for an increase of 
$76,500 in the expense limitation is being 
submitted in order that funds will be 
available to. complete arrangements for 
assumption of the remaining associa- 
tions. before the legal deadline of August 
17, 1957. As the expense limitation in- 
cluded in the Commission’s budget. re- 
quest for fiscal year 1958 does not pro- 
vide for the increased workloads in con= 
nection with the assumption of the re- 
maining beneficial associations, it is es- 
sential that the increased limitation be 
made available at the earliest possible 
date. ` 


Summary of Commission’s efforts to obtain adequate expense limitation to assume and service insurance of members of beneficial associations. 
as required by amendment to Public Law 598, Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 


Date 


June 30, 1955 
Aug. 11, 1955 


1956 appropriation, $80,000. 


Feb. 13, 1956 
gress for $112,350 increase in limitation. 

May 19, 1956 | Amount of limitation increase approved by Con- 
gress. in fiscal year 1956. supplemental appro- 
priation, $37,500. 

Dee. 14,1955 | Fiscal year 1957 regular request to Congress in- 
eluded $186,700 as the amount of limitatiom to 
pes amen to administer the life-insurance 
und. 

June 27,1956 | Amount of limitation authorized in fiscal year 
1957 appropriation, $117,500. 

Mar. 21,1957 | Fiscal year 1957 supplemental request to Con- 
gress for an increase of $76,500 in the limitation. 

Jan. 7,1957 | Fiscal year 1958 regular request to Congress 


included $233,000 for the expense: limitation 
to administer the life-insurance program. 


Amount of limitation authorized in fiscal year 


` Amendment to Federal Employees’ Group Life 
td a Act of 1954, Public Law 356, 84th 


ong. 
Fiscal year 1956 supplemental request to Con- 


Explanation 


eral employees’ group. life insurance. 


Restricted amount to be expended from life-insurance fund for administration of the regular program of Fed- 


Authorized the Commission to arrange for assumption by the .und of insurance agreements held by 149,000 
members of 25 nonprofit associations of Federal or District of Columbia employees by Aug. 17, 1957. 


The increased limitation.requested was to enable the Commission to assume the insurance agreements of the 
25 beneficial associations as provided in Public Law 356. This supplemental estimate was required because 


the amendment to the Life Insurance Act was passed on Aug. 11,, 1955, after the Commission’s regular 1956 


appropriation was approved June. 30, 1955. 


the 149,000 members of beneficial associations. 


This reduced amount permitted the Commission to take over only 16 beneficial associations with 54,000 mem- 
bers, and it had to discontinue negotiations with the 9 remaining associations. 


This request included funds which would be adequate to (1) take over the 9 remaining associations with 
95,000: members, (2) administer the regular Federal employees’ life-insurance: program, and (3) service all 


This limitatiom provided only enough funds for maintenance of the regular life-insurance program and sery- 


icing of the 54,000: members of the 16 associations alneady taken over. 


ciations. 


As funds. were not provided in the regular fiscal year 1957 appropriation limitation, shown above, the Com- 
mission again requested funds to enable it to assume the 95,000 members of the 9 remaining beneficial asso- 
This was the 3d request made: to inerease the expense limitation for purposes of assuming the 


beneficial associations and, as of Mar. 27, 1957, it is still pending in Congress. 


This amount would provide for maintaining the regular program and servicing the full 149,000 membership: 
of the 25 beneficial associations. It was based on the assumption that funds will also be made available 
through the fiscal year 1957 supplemental request to enable the Commission. to. take over the 9 remaining 


associations with 95,000 members.. The House reduced this amount to $123,800.. The amount of limitation 
allowed in the House bill will not quite provide enough funds to maintain the regular Federal employees” 
program and to service the 54,009 members of beneficial associations taken over last fiscal year. Obviously, 
this limitation would not provide for servicing an additional 95,000 members which should be taken 
over if the supplemental appropriation for 1957 is approved. ; 

‘The Commission has made 3 attempts to obtain expenditure authority to carry out its responsibility under 
the amended law; however, in order to carry out the intent of this legislation (Public Law 356, 84th. Ceng.), 
it is necessary that (1) the 1957 supplementa! request be approved im order to take over the insurance agree- 
ments of the remaining 9 beneficial’ associations, and (2). the full amount of the fiscal’ year 1958 request be 
restored: and authorized by Congress in order to maintain the whole program. as required by law. 
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SCHEDULE A.—Life-insurance agreements assumed by the Commission 
Association x Member- | Insurance | Assets 
ship in force 
Millions 
TLA T E E NAE E AEA A E E O a E E o S E E E E 54 $0.05 $13, 000 
Death and Disability Department, NEPOO-------------- 2, 100 2.0 22, 000 
Municipal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Association. - , 400 21 4, 000 
ent ree ee. FUMIMOYOOS E oa) oe cate nresbueaasndladandesqannsancdduuneenpeacteeghewauntsavesesclencdescn~ 1, 500 1.5 60, 000 
crameciate nenent Association, Baltimore Post Office... ~- 2. sion cocoa sce s han nn scent nk ee iein see weno wnt nne end 560 «5 13, 000 
Burcaw Protective Association (Bureau..Engraving and Printing) <.0- 22-2 ooo en een cnc s ceed cnc anann onanan naan 1, 200 .3 24, 000 
EE N SAUCIATION ooo ison Soo ie E E EN AEN E E een A E E E E y O ENE N TS 3, 800 6.2 325, 000 
Railway Mail Mutual Benefit Association (Chicago) -_.....--..------------ 4, 800 7:2 399, 000 
Interstate Commerce Commission Club--.-...-..--.. 240 4 5, 009 
Employees Welfare Association, VA.--.-----.-.-.-.- 4, 600 6.8 , 000 
Seat vieres end otis, 100. RORONOA A SOCIATION sc. cb. concn ce peepee anetnurneopeanEas sno camssubenp un aegis hee Soca neo oa EL 9, 300 17.0 | 1, 216, 000 
Be DOE LINO Lr Labor HOnenCcial Association- ccna coon o- ne ane wa A a e e a oara A A A ORAA n diner suendwratcuweenuwdauueus 3, 000 5.1 568, 090 
Wasuincton Navy xard Group Lo Insurance Association (20 see cae ae ee ma RA aiak 3, 990 5.4 161, 000 
Post Office Immediate Benefit. Association’ (District of Columbia)... oc son oe ons sso teanncenonnnaswasensenwnseuncceenepeeneecnoe- 1, 500 1.4 87, 
PPO a DOnOneIn ASSOCIBLION. 0. .ch eb aonnascke oie oe AE EE EEE AEE E S A wa nandusantaneasiaieKedccc—pebicscneussue~ 15, 370 25.8 | 1,934, 000 
Serine PO ONION Clal A SeOCINUlON «oi. Sovgisiennadipiesnnancanshabwdeusmatn es ennesicesecemth saa nanuedeacaniWascersanalsaccascpecneans 800 .2 4, 
nA S TNE Ae E SA OET A ARES NEA E S OA EANES KEET T e o TOURRA E E LT Fa PA ea SESJE PAE N EE 54, 214 81.95 | 5,057,300 
ScHepuLe B.—Life-insurance agreemenis to be assumed by the Commission 
Member- 

Association ship before | Member- |Insuranca 

ee ship today | in force 1 

c 

Millions 
ave A an T ETA AA E a D aa a Wa aE aA ES E ESEA HA EEE a oE a EEDEN E S AE E A A E S A A E A 31, 996 27,165 $46. 4 
War Department Beneficial Association__..... 23, 372 20, 322 35.0 
Treasury Department Beneficial Association.... 19, 397 17, 622 29. 2 
Metropolitan Police Relief Association._-.-.-..- 4,111 3, 185 4.0 
a SOOO A SSOCIS HON 2 oo au co ee eee sant seo da as comet eeadidkvant beenuatrapettcs sotcnacene 3, 986 3, 578 5.9 
Rene Orton Chtten TG HOU OCR LA SSOCINLION ES ONT SEERE EAA SE AET E PELASI ER, cet nda aoecasaldeusnadinacntesies possustisnwaccssunenaaces 8, 400 ) 4.2 
EEA Navy Yard (Group Lie Insurance Association = 222502 ee eS cee dlc ee accecasucenqgaccwanad 9, 770 (1) 12.7 
EE a E R S EA S e, o MANAON a E AEEA REE E ESEN BE = 1 SE E TE 2 EREA ES NS A ET T E EE N PERE PE NOA OE EET 810 (1) 8 
POU TAA R Cy OD a: U AAA A a E EE NEE EE DG a S) A RES M S a R A E ENEG E E AEA NAE R E S 800 (1) -6 
A T SAE ito PAM ENEE atc ERAN EN AS pag A AS E R EATE NO A A a RLE o EA P P BERI T N SEE EES G lg RR ONO ON RAER T S 102, 617 2 95, 000 139. 0 


1 Not included in sample of present membership. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out “$123,- 
800” and insert “$309,500.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is a subject which has given the com- 
mittee considerable concern, as it has 
concerned the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina and his commit- 
tee. 

Some time ago we embarked upon a 
program for Civil Service Commission to 
take over various Government-insur- 
ance programs. Considerable progress 
has been made with the project, but 
there are still a few left which have 
not been taken over. I- believe there are 
nine left. The fund is a large one, and 
we are trying to complete the program. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoB- 
ERTSON] has been vitally interested in 
this question. The amendment was 
submitted to the committee, and the 
committee stayed with the House 
amount, but I think we can take this 
amendment to conference and obtain 
some agreement with the House confer- 
ees and the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee regarding the entire program. 
The sooner it is completed the more 
money we shall save, and the better off 
the employees who contributed their 
money will be. I think it is a good 
amendment. 

I think the Rrecorp should show that 
there is a very small attendance of Sen- 
ators in the Chamber. Many are at 
committee meetings. However, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], as 
well as many other Senators, are nec- 
essarily absent because a great naval re- 
view is in progress at Hampton Roads. 
Many Senators were invited, and felt 


2 Estimated. 


that it was very desirable that they be 
present. That is why the Senator from 
Virginia is not present. Except for the 
circumstances I have mentioned, I would 
suggest the absence of a quorum at this 
time. However, the fact is that the Sen- 
ate has already passed a bill similar to 
this amendment, and sent it to the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first 
I wish to compliment the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee on his 
diligence and the thoroughness with 
which he has gone into the bill. 

This is a rather complicated measure, 
dealing with all the regulatory agencies 
of the Government, as well as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and many others. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
has devoted a great deal of time and at- 
tention to the bill, and I extend to him by 
felicitations for a job well done. 

I have only one comment to make with 
respect to the bill, and it relates to the 
Veterans’ Administration. I feel that I 
should make this comment in order to 
disabuse the mind of anyone who may 
entertain any fears or apprehensions 
about what may happen in the field of 
veterans’ readjustments, benefits, and 
pensions. 

When the bill was before the House, 
the amount for compensation and pen- 
sions was reduced by $149 million. An 
examination of the House committee re- 
port will disclose that the only reason 
was that it was felt that there might 
have been an error in the estimates. 
After all, these appropriations are based 


upon estimates, and the amount set 
apart each year for this item depends 
upon the attrition in that field, and on 
how many veterans’ cases will be pre- 
sented in the course of the fiscal year in 
which pensions and compensation must 
be paid. 

The House committee evidently felt 
that there might have been an error, and 
that the Veterans’ Administration might 
have overestimated the number of cases. 
As a result, the appropriation was de- 
creased by 5 percent. I think the his- 
tory of the Veterans’ Administration and 
its capacity in this field indicate that 
there will not be that much difference 
between 1957 and 1958. 

Compensation and pensions are on 2 
contractual basis. They are the respon- 
sibility of Government, and they must be 
paid. I think the record should he 
made abundantly clear to the veterans, 
to their dependents, and to the veterans’ 
organizations, that as times goes by, if 
it is discovered that there are not suf- 
ficient funds for the fiscal year to meet 
the needs in all the cases which will be 
presented, it is the sense of the subcom- 
mittee and of the Senate that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration should, of course, 
come forward with a deficiency estimate, 
so that sufficient funds may be made 
available. 

This appropriation differs. slightly 
from other appropriations, in that there 
is no fiscal year end in connection with 
the appropriation, so the money is avail- 
able at a net level, in proportion as the 
cases are compensated. 

It may be—and I am confident that 
this is the probability—that after the 
first of the year the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will find, on the basis of its 
experience for the first 6 or 7 months of 
the fiscal year 1958, that the $149 mil- 


1957 


liom, or a, portion thereof, will be neces- 
sary in order to. meet. the Federal Govern- 
ment’s, responsibility to veterans. We 
want the Veterans’ Administration to 
know the attitude of the subeommittee 
and of the Senate. We want the Vet- 
erans” Administration to be able to refer 
to the Rrecorp to show that it.is the sense 
of the subcommittee that if additional 
funds are required, we shall feel duty- 
bound to assist the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in expediting the enactment. of 
a deficiency or a supplemental appropri- 
ation bill, so that the responsibility of 
the Government will be fully met in 
veterans’ cases. 

The same thing is true with respect to 
readjustment benefits. As E recall, there 
was a cut. of $41 million. The aggregate 
im the cases of pensions, compensation, 
and readjustment benefits, was $190 mil- 
lion. Here again, the Federal Govern- 
ment is in a contractual relationship, and 
has an abiding obligation to veterans to 
carry on the readjustment. program. If 
it. is. discovered, after this reduction is 
made, that there are not adequate: funds 
to carry out every phase and aspect of 
the program, the Administrator will sub- 
mit to the Bureau of the Budget. his re- 
quest for a.deficiency appropriation, and 
it will be expeditiously handled when it 
comes to the House and Senate in the 
calendar year 1958.. I wish the record to 
be perfectly clear on that point. I am 
confident that the chairman and other 
members of the subcommittee share the 
viewpoint which I have expressed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
heartily concur in the statement of the 
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Senator from Illinois. It was the feeling 
of the subcommittee that the Govern- 
ment must meet its commitments in con- 
nection with these items. It is possible 
that, there may be an overestimate or an 
underestimate. However, within 6 or 7 
months we shall know a little more ac- 
curately what the needs will be. Weare 
committed ta give consideration to any 
requests which may be made for ad- 
ditional appropriations. No harm will 
be done to the program. 

I think the Senator from Illinois has 
made a fine explanation of the situation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may add that the 
Veterans’ Administration submitted a 
table which appears in the Recorp, in 
what we refer to in the Appropriations 
Committee as the “side slips,” showing 
the increase in cases from 1951 to the 
estimated number of cases in fiscal 1958. 
The total numbers, as presented to the 
Senate committee are shown on page 266. 
I think it would serve a very useful pur- 
pose if that table were printed in the 
RECORD, as well as the table on page 267, 
headed “Comparison of Compensation 
and Pension Appropriation, Average 
Cases and Total Obligations, Fiscal Years 
1956, 1957, and 1958.” 

I ask unanimous consent that those 
tables be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS APPROPRIATION 

Justification of request. for restoration of 
$149,500,000. 


8907, 


The c tion. and pension require- 
ments have steadily increased since 1919 from 
a total expenditure of $233,460,635 to $2,79'7,- 
006,657 in fiscal year’ 1956. There follows a 
summary of cases and expenditures from 
fiscal year 195I through fiscal year 1956, and 
im additiom an estimate for fiscal year 1957 
and fiscal year 1958, showing percent in- 
erease> 


Fiscal year Percent 

inerease 
gS Ee Re eae Sith SATS 

Aaa d= 0. 
NOG DAE att 11.0 
pi Paeonia 2.6 
ETE 8.1 
Me. ON oe 43 
tC sy GE Ed 3.5 
apr r Far OE a ieee 3.7 


1 Estimated. 

The fiscal year 1958 appropriation request 
of $2,990 million, which was based on an an= 
ticipated carryover from fiscal year 1957 of 
around $13 million, was reduced by the House 
Appropriations Committee by 5 percent to a 
total of $2,840,500,000. This reduction has 
the effect of providing $66,500,000 less for fis- 
cal year 1958 than will be expended for fiscal 
year 1957, even in view of a steadily increas- 
ing cost from year to year as reflected above. 

The following detailed table broken be- 
tween compensation and pension reflects the 
estimated changes by periods of service from 
fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958. From this 
chart, it can readily be seen which categories 
are increasing or decreasing trendwise. The 
substantial increasing roll is World War I 
pension cases as reflected in the chart. The 
average age of World War I veterans in civil 
life as of June 30, 1956, is 62.3 years. Due to 
this advanced age, it is expected that the pen- 
sion rolls as covered by this appropriation 
will steadily increase. 


Comparison of compensation and pension appropriation, average cases and total obligations, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Actual, fiscal year 1956 


Cases | Amount |, Average 


Difference 


Total obliga- Amount | Average 


tions 


Estimated, fiscal year 
1957 


Total obliga- |; 
tions 


a | mj M IM IÑI I IMIIŘŘĂĖ—— o m M Iaea IM IUII l uMatuMaaIl IaeMa 


Estimated, fiscal year 
1958 


Average Rota nales 
cases 


Tota¥ obligations: -< aoaaa a] EEN EA a $2, 796, 378, 989 $99, 621, OIT þ---------- $2, 896, 000, 000 |.....----|$107, 000; 000 |---------- $3, 003, 000, 000 
Compensation, total.........- e t 1, 863, 751, 780 20, 866, 220 _ 1, 884, 618, 000 1, 908, 421, 000 
Living veterans, total. .......- 1, 448, 979, 809 1,.439, 115, 000 
Spanish-American War... 814, 506 631, 000 
World War Foose 222 021, 677 199, 509, 000 
World War Bloc sd L a 306, 401 1, 022, 972, 000 
Korean conflict._....-..--- i 40; 755, 968 } 163, 470, 009 
Peacetime service. ......-- Ost, 257 46, 773, 000 73, 992 52, 583, 000 
Deceased veterans, total......- 414, 771,.971 438, 617, 000 30,089, 000 395, 165 469; 306; 000 
Spanish American War... 1, 118, 000 —35,,000 | T, 083, 000 
World War f-_... ae 59, 227, 000 5, 147, 080 64, 374, 000 
World War IlL.. j3 306, 157, 000 t1,.849; 000 318, 006, 000 
Korean conflict.. a 45, 3, 971,000 49, 237, 000 
Peacetime service. .....--- 19, 452, 623 7, 396, 377 26, 849, 000 | 9, 757, 060 , 606, 


Pensions, total...............- 
Living veterans, total........- 


ee ee ee eee ee ee S ee 


943, 399, 000 


882, 693, 676 80, 705, 324 |1, 155, 601 


603, 142, 304 f 


690,,536 


Yellow-fever experiments.. 
Indian wars_....-..--.---- 


668, 241, 000 


84, 046, 000 


1, 047, 445, 000 
Se 
737, 473, 000 


A ee ee ee ee eS ee 


ba Dak gl gee Ss pe MC 
pegs ae War. - 
World 


t Static, 


2 Amended award due to overpayment, 
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.Comparison of compensation and pension appropriation, average cases and total obligations, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958—Continued 


Trend 


Actual, fiscal year 1956 


Difference 


Estimated, fiscal year 
1957 


Difference: Estimated, fiscal year 
1958 


Cases | Amount | Average | Total obliga- Amount | Average | Total obliga- 
i cases tions cases tions 
R Eee a A a Mee oie R A e e A D eee a A i A a 
Other..-.-----------------=---]-------- (=)  f---------- $49, 933, 533 |.......--|+-$1, 950, 553 |-...-.---- $47, 983, 000 |......-- —$849, 000 |...-.----- $47, 134, 000 
Emergency officers dis- 
ability retirement : 
(World War I) -.-------- (-) (—) 1,771 3, 871, 369 117 —100, 369 1, 654 3, 771, 000 —46 —105, 000 1, 608 3, 666, 000 
Adjusted service and de- i 
pendent pay...--------- (-) (-) 14 4, 281 -8 —2, 281 6 2, 000 -2 0 4 2, 000 
Subsistence allowance for 
disabled veteran trainees_| (—) i} 22, 245 28, 294,319 | —2, 245 | —2,872, 319 , 000 25, 422,000 | —1,800 | —2, 288, 080 18, 200 23, 134, 000 
Tnitial burial allowances 3--.| (+ +) 114, 600 17,763,564 | 6,900 | 1,024,436 | 121, 500 18,788,000 | 7,500 | 1,544,000 | 129, 000 20, 332, 000 


3 Figures shown represent estimated fiscal year totals, not averages. 


‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was discussing 
earlier with the Senator from Washing- 
ton the claim of a $525 million saving on 
the retirementitem. Iam not criticizing 
what the committee has done, because 
the committee was following the law. I 
voted for that law about a year ago. It 
compels the various agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to pay into the retirement fund 
the Governments proportionate part of 
the retirement cost. 

I am referring to page 10 of the com- 
mittee report. The report shows no ap- 
propriation for the civil-service retire- 
ment fund, although last year there was 
a contribution of $525 million. The re- 
port then claims a saving of $525 million 
this year. 

The point I make is that this is not a 
true saving. It is not a saving below 
last year’s appropriation, but actually is 
money that will be appropriated in the 
various other agency appropriation bills 
as they come to us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe that is an 
accurate statement. I should like to 
elaborate on it. With respect to the 
payments to the retirement fund, the 
committee encountered considerable dif- 
ficulty. There had been no disposition 
on the part of Congress to make adequate 
appropriations to cover the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share of the contribution to 
the Federal retirement fund. It had 
assumed rather astronomical size. To 
include in a single bill the whole amount 
of the money the Government owed, 
would certainly unbalance any budget. 

Last year we inserted in the bill a 
rather substantial amount, but not 
enough to bring the Government up to 
date or to make it current under its 
obligation with respect to its payment to 
the retirement fund. 

Since that time this matter has had 
the sustained attention of the Bureau of 
the Budget. The Bureau hit upon the 
device of assigning to the appropriation 
for each agency its proportionate share 
of what it owed to the retirement fund. 
We have done that in every appropria- 
tion bill we have considered this year and 
those we will consider this year for fiscal 
year 1958. We have added those items 
to the respective appropriation bills. In 
that way each agency supports out of 
its own appropriation the amount that 
must be paid into the retirement fund. 
That practice will be followed with re- 


spect to all appropriation bills which are 
still to be considered before the end of 
June. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That has been done as a result of 
a law which Congress passed, requiring 
each agency to contribute 61⁄2 percent 
by way of matching funds, with the em- 
ployees contributing the other 6% per- 
cent out of their salaries. I think that 
is the proper procedure. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It lays the whole 
thing on the table. The Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Illinois 
will remember how we struggled year 
after year with the total amount for the 
Civil Service Commission. Congress 
never appropriated its share. At one 
time, I believe the Government was more 
than a billion dollars behind in interest 
alone. For 4 years we appropriated ab- 
solutely nothing so far as the Govern- 
ment’s share was concerned. The Gov- 
ernment employees, of course, continued 
to put their money into the fund. We 
piled up this huge debt. Last year we 
appropriated an amount, but only by 
way of annuity costs for that year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There have been 
years—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Earl Cooper, 
of the staff, has just reminded me that 
the Government is more than $17 billion 
jn arrears on its share. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There have been years 
when only a very modest amount has 
been appropriated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Sometimes nothing 
at all. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. An executive commis- 
sion was appointed for the purpose of 
studying the subject, and it has made 
its recommendations. Of course it had 
to be rather mindful of how much would 
be recommended in any given year, in 
order not to upset the budget and the 
budget calculations. 

To make it abundantly clear, what 
happened yesterday in connection with 
the agricultural appropriation bill is a 
case in point. The House took an 
amount of money that had been allowed 
for meat inspection in the agricultural 
appropriation bill for 1957 and it added 
$936,000 as that function’s share of the 
retirement fund, and the sum of the 2 
was the amount allowed by the House for 
the Meat Inspection Service for the fiscal 
year 1958. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That same device has 
been used all through the appropriation 
bills this year. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
Frankly, I think this is the proper proce- 
dure and better than the one we followed 
in the past. The Government should 
each year automatically make its contri- 
bution, if we are to support the retire- 
ment system, and not let the obligation 
accumulate for the years to come. 

I have advocated this sound business 
practice for years and was glad to sup- 
port the legislation last year enacting 
this requirement into law. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We made a good 
start with this procedure. We know 
what it costs and where we are from year 
to year. It has been one of the real 
problems, however. Some of us have 
been amused by the argument which has 
been made in answer to the suggestion 
that the Government. contribute its 
share. The argument has been that the 
Government did not need to make its 
contribution, because if the Government 
went bankrupt and was not able to make 
good on its promise, and the fund were 
to be liquidated, the fund would be no 
good anyway. In the meantime, the em- 
ployees have been putting in their share 
into the fund. 

I think the fund is in much better 
shape now. Of course, I still do not know 
how we are ever going to make up the 
amount of money that is due. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is one of the 
problems we should have considered at 
the time we were passing bills and in- 
creasing the benefits. It has always been 
my position that when we pass a bill giv- 
ing additional benefits, whether it is in 
connection with salaries or retirements, 
Congress should put a price tag on the 
bill and provide the money with which 
to pay for it. It is so easy to pass a bill 
giving something to someone, in the hope 
that some Congress in the future will 
meet the cost. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
on page 1 of the report there is shown 
the figure of $5,378,224,000 as the amount 
contained in the bill, and it is stated also 
tha’; that amount is $612,617,000 below 
the appropriations for 1957, for a com- 
parable bill. 

The bill is not $612 million under last 
year’s appropriation, because a substan- 
tial portion of the $525 million, shown as 
a saving in connection with payments to 
the civil-service retirement fund, is not 
in reality a reduction in appropriations. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator has 
his figures wrong. It is in there—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to fin- 
ish my statement. 
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- Mr. MAGNUSON. I have the floor, I 
believe. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; the Senator 
does not have the floor. If the Senator 
will permit me to finish my statement, I 
would appreciate it. The point I am 
making is that scattered through this 
bill are the proportionate parts of the 
retirement costs that the agencies in- 
cluded in the bill will have to meet. The 
remainder will show up in other appro- 
priation bills. Therefore the $525 mil- 
lion is not, in effect, a true saving, be- 
cause that money will have to be in- 
cluded throughout the other agency 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So far as the Sen- 
ator has gone, he is correct, with his 
figures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, 
while that figure was eliminated from 
the pending bill it will appear later in 
other places. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was never put 
in the bill before. We had never appro- 
priated for the Government’s share. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Last year was the 
first time we appropriated money for the 
Civil Service Commission for the retire- 
ment fund, and that was only to pay the 
interest. Therefore we are dealing with 
something that was never contained in 
the bill in previous years. 

Mr.. WILLIAMS. I know it was not 
done in all years but it was in several 
years, including last year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was not done at 
all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was done last year 
and in other past years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Only with respect 
to annuity costs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Last year it was $525 
million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have permitted 
the interest to pile up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does not make 
any difference whether it is for interest 
or for principal. I am referring to dol- 
lars appropriated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It makes a great 
deal of difference to the Government em- 
ployees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When the Senator 
has finished his statement, I have a ques- 
tion to ask the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, and Mr. DIRKSEN 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. To 
whom does the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Rather than yield to 


any Senator, I should like to yield the ` 


floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to yield the 
floor also. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would the Senator 
from Illinois comment on that point, so 
as to get the record straight? He is a 
member of the committee. I do not 
think it is entirely correct to say that we 
are passing a bill with a saving of $612 
million below last year’s appropriation. 
The Senator from Illinois has already 
pointed out that approximately $200 mil- 
lion represent obligations which the Gov- 
ernment will have to meet either today 
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or later so far as the veterans are con- 
cerned. None of us are proposing to 
reduce the veteran benefits as provided 
for in existing law and all of us recognize 
that we will have to meet these obliga- 
tions, even if it requires a supplemental 
appropriation bill tomorrow. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Therefore, that $200 
million is not, in effect, a saving, so far 
as the taxpayers are concerned. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If there is a supple- 
mental request next year, then, of 
course, it could be determined whether 
it would be a saving on not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The cold statistic at 
the moment, it is a saving; but it may 
not be a saving in actuality if more cases 
are presented, and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration needs additional funds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The point I make is 
that the Veterans’ Administration and 
the other Departments have estimated, 
they are going to need X amount of 
money to meet their obligations under 
the existing law. There is no thought, so 
far as I know, on the part of anyone to 
change the existing law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Therefore, if these 
estimated obligations are accurate, we 
are going to put the money back at a 
later date. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. I like to have 
my position known, so that the complete 
picture can be seen. 

I think I carried the flag pretty well 
for the Postmaster General under some 
difficulties; but there is pending at pres- 
ent in the House of Representatives and 
also in the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations a supplemental estimate for 
$149 million. That represents the $58 
million we took out plus the additional 
estimate based upon what the Depart- 
ment believes the increased mail volume 
will be for the fiscal year 1958. If Con- 
gress should allow that amount, then, 
of course, what was claimed as a sav- 
ing in the first instance will not only 
not be a saving, but we will, in fact, have 
appropriated more for the Post Office 
Department than the amount of the 
original estimate. That would be true 
in the case of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The reason I emphasize this now is 
that there will be an influx of letters 
from rather anxious veterans and the 
dependents, from the American Legion. 
from the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
from the Disabled American Veterans. 
I do not want to be particularly scolded; 
I simply want to make it plain to them 
that this is not a fiscal year-end ap- 
propriation. 

Therefore, they can spend it as they 
go; and when more than the estimated 
number of cases are presented, they 
should come to Congress and with clean 
hands say, “We need more money.” 
Then it will be our duty to provide more 
money if they need it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator from Illinois. Certainly if that 
point is reached, Congress should 
recognize the situation and take action. 

So far as the retirement system is con- 
cerned, I agree fully with the procedure 
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now being followed by the committee and 
Congress. But I think we should have 
a true picture to present to the American 
people of what we are doing at this time. 

The civilian employee payroll is now 
around $10 billion a year. Under the 
existing law, which was passed last year, 
each agency will put up 61⁄2 percent of 
its annual payroll into the civil service 
retirement fund. It is true that part of 
which is included in this bill will repre- 
sent the agencies’ contribution into the 
retirement fund but that amount will 
not be $525 million, which we appro- 
priated last year. That difference which 
will later appear in other appropriation 
bills cannot be claimed as a saving here 
today. 

The $525 million which is claimed as 
a saving in this instance is not a saving 
of $525 million as far as the American 
taxpayer is concerned. It will be offset 
by approximately $650 million scattered 
throughout this and other appropriation 
bills. Whether the $525 million appro- 
priated last year represented back in- 
terest or represented principal is im- 
material. It is not a comparable saving, 
except as that portion is represented in 
the retirement systems of the agencies 
directly involved in this particular bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So far as the funds 
which were carried in the bill have been 
distributed through other appropriation 
bills, whatever the amount is, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware is eminently correct. 

Mr. President, before I yield the floor, 
I wish to pay tribute to the very genial, 
efficient, hard-working clerk of the sub- 
committee, Earl Cooper. Early and late, 
with great capacity, with great fidelity, 
and with a fine knowledge of the whole 
appropriation technique, he has been in 
attendance on the committee and the 
bill for.a long time. I do not quite know 
how the Committee on Appropriations 
would ever function without these very 
capable, unselfish public servants who, 
unheralded and unsung, perform their 
duties in behalf of the Senate and the 
people of the United States. I think all 
of them deserve a salute. 

But as the ranking Republican on this 
particular subcommittee, I emphasize 
the fact that I have enjoyed the fruit of 
Earl Cooper’s labors, of his counsel and 
his help. So I salute him for the out- 
standing work he has done. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
this point I join in the remarks of my 
friend from Illinois. I think we ex- 
pressed our feelings to Mr. Cooper pri- 
vately, but we are glad to say so publicly. 

Mr. President, I do not know what the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
is driving at. I want the record to be 
clear that if he has any objection to the 
figures, he can change the record. The 
amount of the appropriations for fiscal 
1957 was $5,990,841,826. The amount in 
this bill as reported to the Senate is 
$5,3'78,224,800. That is a reduction from 
the 1957 appropriation. 

I think the record should be clear that 
when one talks about savings and speaks 
about reductions, it should be made clear 
that we are dealing with something 
which in Congresses previous to this was 
never included in the bill at all. The 
Bureau of the Budget never included any 
money for retirement purposes. 
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' Last year Congress took care of only 
the annuity costs, and that amounted to 
$500 million. That was the first time 
it had ever been in the bill. } 

Now we have adopted a new procedure, 
with which I am certain the Senator 
from Delaware agrees. We have laid the 
figures on the table. In this bill there 
is an appropriation of a sizable sum of 
money for this purpose for each of 17 
regular agencies and 8 corporate agen- 
cies. The Veterans’ Administration pays 
out more Government retirement money, 
I think, than does any other agency in 
the Government, except possibly the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Regardless of whether the amount is 
called a reduction or a saving, the ap- 
propriation in this bill is under the 
amount for 1957; and we have saved con- 
siderable money because many of the 
departments have grown. To operate a 
department or an agency such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the General 
Services Administration, or the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, with the 
many and increasing activities which 
Congress sometimes imposes upon them, 
within the same amount as was appro- 
priated last year is a saving. So the 
amount provided in this bill is a reduc- 
tion. 

I do not know what the Senator from 
Delaware is trying to prove. The com- 
mittee worked hard. We made some 
substantial cuts. I think we have com- 
bined justice with efficiency. 

The matter of the Government em- 
ployees retirement fund is something 
which can be put in one place or an- 
other. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] pointed out very vividly and 
explicitly what was done concerning the 
Veterans’ Administration payments. 
This is a sum of $3 billion, or pretty close 
to it, within a few thousand dollars. 
What we did was to vary that figure 
about one-half of 1 percent. Of course, 
we shall be morally and legally obligated 
and committed some time next year, 
when there may be some estimates which 
may be under that amount. 

I am certain the Senator from Dela- 
ware would not want to have money ap- 
propriated which it was not necessary 
to appropriate until it was actually 
needed. It does not harm the program 
at all. The whole trouble is that for 
many years Congress did not face up to 
the matter of the Government’s con- 
tribution to retirement. Last year we 
made a half gesture by saying we would 
appropriate the annuity costs and noth- 
ing on the interest on the deficit. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, much has been said about 
the retirement fund. When the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and: Civil Service 
held investigative hearings concerning 
the retirement law and got ready to re- 
port a bill, we learned that the Govern- 
ment had woefully failed to appropriate 
the proper amounts each year to match 
the funds of the workers. So the com- 
mittee thought something should be 
done about the matter. 
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As the Senator from Delaware will 
remember, we provided in the law that 
each year hereafter each department 
should include its annual share of re- 
tirements to be appropriated and not let 
the fund run behind. 

For the information of the Senate, at 
the present time the deficiency in the 
fund, as of October 1956, is $17,454,088,- 
000. I also wish to call attention to the 
fact that, with the total interest for 
1957 also lacking, $496,883,000 can be 
added to the other amount. 

We thought something should be done 
to prevent the fund from running on 
and on in this manner, with the result 
that in the years to come the Govern- 
ment would be called upon to provide 
a huge amount, perhaps not the $17 
billion, but possibly $30 billion or $40 
billion or $50 billion. That is what it 
could amount to unless the Government 
meets its obligation year by year. 

I also wish to point out that the Gov- 
ernment is paying only 3 percent at the 
present time for this money, which be- 
longs to the employees, although the 
Government is paying 314% percent to 
those on the outside. So the Govern- 
ment is not paying any more than it 
should pay to this particular fund, for 
the money it is using. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Morton in the chair). 
to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not think there is the disagreement be- 
tween the Senator from Washington and 
myself that he thinks there is. I believe 
there is simply a misunderstanding. 

When we compare the amount pro- 
vided by the bill as reported to the Sen- 
ate with the amount of last year’s appro- 
priations, it is said that there is a sav- 
ing of $525 million, insofar as the retire- 
ment payments are concerned. I un- 
derstand that approximately 40 percent 
of the estimated obligation for retire- 
ment payments is represented by the ob- 
ligation in connection with the agencies 
covered by the bill. In that case, if we 
assume that $200 million represents the 
retirement obligation of these agencies, 
then 60 percent of the claimed $525 mil- 
lion of savings are not in effect a true 
saving but will show up in other appro- 
priation bills. I think the Senator from 
Washington will agree on that point. 

T am not taking exception to what has 
been done, as regards having the Govern- 
ment make its contribution on an annual 
basis. In fact, in 1948, when the Con- 
gress made a major revision in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, I offered such an 
amendment. It has always keen my 
position that the Government, in the 
case of any retirement system, should 
make its annual payments into the re- 
tirement fund the same as any other em- 
ployer. I advocated the same principle 
a few days ago, when the Metropolitan 
Police bill was before us; and I took ex- 
ception to the fact that there was no 
funn into which the employer or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was making contribu- 
tions, along with the employees. 

What we are doing nationally now, in 
the case of the civil service retirement 
system, is what I think should have been 
done many years ago. That would have 
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eliminated all the claims about making 
an appropriation one year, and the fol- 
lowing year claiming that a saving had 
been made when an appropriation was 
not made. Everyone knows that the 
Government’s obligations must be met, 
eats of when the appropriation is 
made. 

-So I think the Senator from Wash- 
ington will agree with me to that extent, 
namely, that in the case of the Govern- 
ment employees not affected by this bill, 
their proportion of the $525 million can- 
not correctly be claimed as a saving, in- 
sofar as the pending appropriation bill is 
concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. ; 

The amendments were ordered to be 
gpromed and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iask for the 
yeas and nays on the passage of the hill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I notice, on page 17 of the 
bill, beginning on line 8, the following 
language: 

The Administrator is authorized, without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, to place 10 positions at the field 
level, in addition to those otherwise author- 
ized, in grade GS-16 in the General Schedule 
established by said act. 


If Senators will look at page 17 of the 
bill, beginning on line 8, they will see 
that particular language has been in- 
serted in the appropriation bill. There- 
fore, it constitutes legislation in an ap- 
propriation bill. The provision has al- 
ready been adopted, but had I noticed 
it previously I would have raised a point 
of order. 

I call this matter to the attention of 
Senators because in the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service we have a 
great deal of trouble with respect to 
placing some personnel in certain classi- 
fications. If that is done here and there 
in appropriation bills, it becomes a 
patchwork proposition, and does not be- 
come subject to the proper study which 
it should be given by the committee 
which is supposed to keep this matter 
in line. 

I ask members of the Appropriations 
Committee not to do this. I ask them 
to please call it to the attention of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, so that we will do what is right in 
the best interest of all the employees in 
the Government. 

I thought I should make these re- 
marks for the Recorp, even though the 
provision has already. been adopted, I 
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thought I should call the matter to the 
attention of the Senate and to the at- 
tention of all Senators who are now 
present. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think I ought to take half a minute to 
say to the Senator from South Carolina 
that I entirely agree with what he has 
said. This year we made a Serious at- 
tempt in the committee to put into one 
group all the suggestions which were 
made with reference to personnel and 
then to approach the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service with re- 
spect to the matter. It turned out that 
some agencies were more insistent than 
others. I think the Senator from South 
Carolina is absolutely correct in the 
point he has made, but I firmly believe 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion needs the higher type of personnel 
in the field. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from Washington. 
Taking the bill overall, he has done an 
excellent job. I have called attention 
to this matter because if this is done 
with respect to one department, we can 
expect other departments to ask that 
they be accorded the same privilege. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, because of the fact that I was 
writing the minority views on the mutuai 
security bill, I was unable to be present 
in the Chamber for participation in any 
of the debate on the independent offices 
appropriation bill. 

However, the Recorp should show that 
I had a consultation with the very able 
chairman of the subcommittee. the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
and made certain suggestions to him. I 
received the usual accommodations from 
him. I wish to say that I think he is 
deserving of the highest commendation 
for the excellent job he did as chairman 
of the subcommittee. I wish particular- 
ly to commend him for the position the 
subcommittee took, and to commend all 
the members of the subcommittee for the 
position they took with regard to the 
District of Columbia Hospital Center. 

Later today I shall have something to 
say about the appraisal which was made 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday con- 
cerning the report of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia on the so-called hungry-chil- 
dren issue. This morning I received 
several protests in regard to what I am 
sure was an unintended critical evalua- 
tion of that report, and one which can- 
not be substantiated on the record. The 
report is filled with specific recommen- 
dations and is based on a voluminous 
body of evidence. It is based upon weeks 
of very careful study and investigation 
by a great number of persons holding 
official positions in the District of Co- 
lumbia in addition to members of the 
committee. 

We intend to make the specific recom- 
mendation of the study the basis of a 
series of legislative proposals affecting 
the District of Columbia, not only in this 
session of Congress, but in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. In our judgment it 
is an exceedingly sound report, and is 
anything but a report based upon gen- 
eralities and platitudes. However, when 
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the Senator involved who is a very dear 
friend of mine is on the floor of the 
Senate I shall discuss the subject of his 
criticism later in the day on my own time. 
I am of the opinion that the press state- 
ment this morning about this incident 
does not reflect the true views of my col- 
league in respect to his evaluation of the 
report of the subcommittee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on the hungry children 
problem. 

Further by way of legislative history 


with respect to the independent offices. 


appropriation bill, I should like to ex- 
press my keen disappointment at the ac- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee in 
limiting the funds of the National Science 
Foundation to the $40 million approved 
by the House despite a request by the 
administration for $65 million. As I in- 
dicated in a statement to the subcommit- 
tee, this is, indeed, false economy. For 
the reasons more fully developed in my 
remarks on June 3, as noted in the REC- 
ORD, I feel that it is urgent that the fa- 
cilities for support of basic research and 
graduate fellowships in all the sciences, 
including the social sciences, be main- 
tained at levels that will not injure the 
national welfare. 

Even within the $40 million limitation 
set by the Appropriations Committee, I 
trust that the National Science Founda- 
tion will move ahead with the social 
science research program I had previ- 
ously recommended. I note that the 
subcommittee has introduced greater 
flexibility in the Foundation’s budget by 
removing a limitation of $9,500,000 fixed 
by the House for support of institutes for 
high-school teachers. 

I thank the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] for the great help he 
was to me in support of this recommen- 
dation, which I made to him in personal 
consultation. 

I hope that the Foundation will take 
advantage of this increased flexibility to 
provide adequate research and fellow- 
ship support for the social sciences. 

I also wish to say that I appreciate the 
fact that the Senator from Washington, 
as chairman of the subcommittee, agrees 
with me that it would be appropriate 
and desirable for the National Science 
Foundation to spend $1 million of the 
$40 million appropriated, or only 24% 
percent, for its developing program in 
the social sciences. 

Mr. President, I had intended to cover 
another point. because it demonstrates, 
in my opinion, the relationship that 
should exist between the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and a legislative 
committee of the Senate. I refer to the 
item included in the independent offices 
appropriations bill of $1,710,000 to equip 
the Hospital Center in the District of 
Columbia. 

It will be recalled that last week I re- 
ported to the Senate a rather extraordi- 
nary procedure which was followed by 
the District of Columbia Committee in 
regard to the hospital center bill. We 
had spent practically the entire day, Mr. 
President, listening to. witnesses testify- 
ing in support of the bill S. 2194, which 
would authorize the $1,710,000 necessary 
to equip the Hospital Center whch is to 
be opened on September 1—a hospital 
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center, by the way, which is the result 
of congressional action taken some 11 
years ago, when the Congress of the 
United States took note of the fact that 
hospital facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia were in many respects so obso- 
lete that something had to be done to 
improve them. 

As I pointed out in my brief remarks 
on this matter the other day, some of 
the hospital facilities went back to 1876 
or earlier. As doctors, surgeons, and 
other health experts testified before the 
District of Columbia Committee the 
other day, a terrific waste of money is 
involved in the maintenance of some of 
the obsolete facilities. 

It will be recalled I reported to the 
Senate that the situation was considered 
to be so serious that, after we listened to 
doctors, surgeons, and other health offi- 
cers make a case that we thought was 
unanswerable, we were greatly surprised 
to have representatives of the Bureau 
of the Budget suggest that the $1,710,000 
request for authorization in S. 2194 
should be cut down to $500,000. The 
medical authorities, without exception, 
testified if that were done, it simply 
would be impossible to make full use of 
the facilities. 

The committee took a recess and went 
into another room, in executive session, 
and unanimously voted to report the bill. 
The committee knew the Appropriations 
Committee was meeting at the same 
time. In fact, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had made a request of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee to send each 
witness directly from our committee 


. room to the Appropriations Committee 


room. There the witnesses repeated 
their testimony. We then requested a 
member of our subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], to appear before the Ap- 
propriations Committee and present the 
point of view of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and give the Appropriations Committee 
our reasonable assurance that when the 
full committee met to consider the bill 
our recommendation for its favorable re- 
port would be adopted. That is exactly 
what happened. The full District of 
Columbia Committee unanimously ap- 
proved S. 2194, and the Appropriations 
Committee was notified. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but I had 
a personal discussion with the chairman 
of the subcommittee and with certain 
other members of the Appropriations 
Committee, in which I presented to them 
the conclusions of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee and the evidence 
which supported our conclusions and 
recommendations. 

I desire to say, Mr. President, as chair- 
man of that subcommittee—and I am au- 
thorized to speak for that great humani- 
tarian, the chairman of the District of 
Columbia Committee, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety], who wished 
to have the same point of view expressed 
in his behalf this afternoon as I am ex- 
pressing in my own behalf—that we are 
deeply appreciative of the cooperation 
we have received from the Appropria- 
tions Committee in regard to this mat- 
ter. I am sure the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are going to be as 
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deeply appreciative of it, also. I pray 
the appropriation will be agreed to in 
conference. I use the word pray ad- 
visedly, because I think it is the proper 
term to employ with reference to the 
sick and the aged people of the District 
of Columbia who will need the care af- 
forded by the hospital facilities which 
the appropriation will provide. I pray 
that the conference will retain the 
amount. I want to thank the Appro- 
priations Committee for its coopera- 
tion. 

I say this, Mr. President, because of 
the criticism I made yesterday after- 
noon—or, rather, a question I raised 
yesterday afternoon in the course of de- 
bate—with respect to the relationship 
which should exist between a legislative 
committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. That relationship should be a 
relationship whereby a presumption 
exists in favor of the recommendations 
of the legislative committe. 

Mr. President, I have heard this mat- 
ter discussed on other occasions; not 
very often, but several times in the past 
13 years. I think it would be most un- 
fortunate, Mr. President, if the Appro- 
priations Committee did not always re- 
spect that presumption. By that I do 
not mean the Appropriations Committee 
should always accept the recommenda- 
tions of any legislative committee, be- 
cause, as I have said so many times, the 
system of checks and balances we talk 
about is not a system of checks and 
balances only among the three coordi- 
nated branches of Government but, if 
we understand our constitutional his- 
tory, it is also a system of checks and 
balances within each of the three coordi- 
nate branches of Government. This is 
an example of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee exercising a check upon a legis- 
lative committee; but not a veto, in the 
sense, Mr. President, that the Appropri- 
ations Committee should ever proceed on 
the basis of performing the functions of 
a legislative committee. It should only 
check to find out whether or not this re- 
buttable presumption, which I think 
should prevail in support of the legisla- 
tive committee’s recommendations, is in 
fact rebutted by the evidence before the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I cannot think of a finer example of 
the relationship I am talking about than 
what transpired between the District of 
Columbia Committee and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee with respect to 
S. 2194. Therefore, on behalf of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and on behalf of my- 
self as chairman of the subcommittee— 
and I am sure, if I took the time to poll 
the members of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, there would be a 
unanimous expression of appreciation— 
I thank the Appropriations Committee 
for including in the independent offices 
appropriation bill the amount of $1,710,- 
000, the full amount needed, as the ex- 
perts unanimously testified, to equip the 
Hospital Center so that it can be made 
available in humanitarian service to the 
sick, injured, and hospitalized on Sep- 
tember 1 of this year. 

It is to be understood, also, that my 
remarks on this matter will be incorpo- 
rated in the Rrecorp along with the re- 
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marks I made on the independent offices 
appropriation bill earlier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. - 

. The question is on the final passage of 
the bill. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

. The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovuctas], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
Official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrn], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CuHavez], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEs] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusuH], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
CAPEHART], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH}, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. CasE], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. CurTIS], the Senator from Vermont 
IMr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matone], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—72 
Aiken Bible Church 
Allott Bricker Cooper 
Anderson Butler Cotton 
Barrett Carlson Dirksen 
Beall Carroll Dworshak 
Bennett Case, N. J. Eastland 
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ae Kennedy Pastore - 

Frear Kerr Payne 
Goldwater Knowland Potter 
Gore Kuchel Purtell 
Green Lausche Revercomb 
Hayden . Long Russell 
Hennings Magnuson Schoeppel 
Hickenlooper Mansfield Scott 
Hill Martin,Iowa Smathers 
Holland Martin, Pa. Smith, Maine 
Hruska McNamara Stennis - 
Humphrey Monroney Symington 
Ives Morse Talmadge 
Jackson Morton Thurmond 
Javits Mundt Thye 
Jenner Murray Watkins 
Johnson, Tex. Neuberger Wiley 
Johnston, S.C. O'Mahoney Williams 


NOT VOTING—23 


Bridges Douglas Neely 

Bush Ervin Robertson 
Byrd Flanders Saltonstall 
Capehart Fulbright Smith, N. J. 
Case, S: Dak. Kefauver Sparkman 
Chavez Langer Yarborough 
Clark Malone Young 
Curtis McClellan 


So the bill (H. R. 6070) was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, request a conference there- 
on with the House of Representatives, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 
’ The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Martin in the 
chair) appointed Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. ELLENpDER, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. Pot- 
TER, and Mr. Youn conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


. Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like the Recor to show 
that the minority leadership has pre- 
sented us with a calendar which clears 
the following measures: 

Calendar No. 111, S. 913, to provide 
permanent authority for the Postmaster 
General to establish postal stations at 
camps, posts, or stations of the Armed 
Forces, and at defense or other stra- 
tegic installations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Calendar No. 130, H.-R..4815, to pro- 
vide permanent authority for the Post- 
master General to establish postal sta- 
tions at camps, posts, or stations of the 
Armed Forces, and at defense or other. 
strategic installations, and for other 
purposes. 

Calendar No. 131, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 20, authorizing an investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission 
into the activities and practices of com- 
panies engaged in the production, distri- 
bution, or sale of newsprint in interstate 
commerce. 

Calendar No. 192, S. 495, to authorize 
the acquisition of the remaining prop- 
erty in square 725 in the District of 
Columbia and the construction thereon 
of additional facilities for the United 
States Senate. 

Calendar No. 193, S. 728, to authorize 
the acquisition of the remaining prop- 
erty in squares 725 and 724 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the purpose of ex- 
tension of the site of the additional office 
building for the United States. Senate. 

Calendar No. 249, S. 1164, to make the 
evaluation of recreational benefits re- 
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sulting from the construction of any 
fiood-control, navigation, or reclama- 
tion project an integral part of project 
planning, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 301, S. 864, to provide 
for the transfer of certain lands to the 
State of Minnesota. 

Calendar No. 302, S. 2051, to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 331, S. 60, to authorize 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Col- 
orado. 

Calendar No. 341, S. 943, to amend sec. 
218 (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, to require contract carriers 
by motor vehicles to file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission their actual 
rates or charges for transportation serv- 
ices. 

Calendar No. 382 through Calendar 
No. 388. 

Calendar No. 407 through Calendar 
No. 414. 

Calendar No. 417 through Calendar 
No. 437. 

We are giving consideration to having 
all those measures taken up. 

In addition, although it has not been 
cleared by the minority, we expect to 
have the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 330, Senate bill 
555, to authorize the construction of the 
Hells Canyon Dam, as soon as we can 
find time to have the bill brought up by 
motion. 

I want all Senators to know that the 
appropriation bills have high priority. 
The mutual aid authorization bill will 
follow them, and also the atomic treaty, 
which is due to be reported in the next 
day or two from the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

If we have any time between those 
measures, it may be that the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of any of 
the measures I have listed today. 

Of course, before the Senate proceeds 
to the consideration of the Hells Canyon 
Dam bill, I shall give adequate notice to 
the minority leadership, because they 
have asked that the bill be held, and I 
have not determined a definite date when 
a motion will be made to have the bill 
brought up. But I-shall do so in the 
near future. 

Mr. President, when we have con- 
cluded action on the appropriation bills, 
I hope later in the day, or later in the 
week, to bring up by motion all the bills 
on the calendar which may have been 
cleared. They will include private bills 
and other noncontroversial bills which 
have been cleared by the respective lead- 
erships. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 6287, 
Calendar No. 423. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 6287) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
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ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to announce that when the 
Senate concludes action upon House bill 
6287, it is the intention to proceed with 
the consideration of the mutual security 
authorization bill. It is not expected 
that there will be any votes on that bill 
today but there will be general discussion. 
There will not be a late session. If we 
are able to dispose of the pending appro- 
priation bill and have general discussion 
on the mutual security bill, we can con- 
clude today’s business rather early. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. ` Mr. President, 


- may we have order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. It was impossible to 
hear what the Senator had to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Istated that 
the Senate would proceed with the con- 
sideration of House bill 6287, the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes. In the event action is 
completed on that bill, it is planned to- 
proceed with the consideration of the 
mutual security authorization bill, but I 
do not expect any votes on that measure 
today. 

In the event. the Senate is able to con- 
clude action on the pending appropria- 
tion bill, which I believe will not require 
a great deal of time, there will not be an 
evening session. I wish Senators to 
have that definite notice, so that if they 
have engagements they can keep them. 

Unless something unforeseen develops, 
it is expected that the appropriation bill 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare will be 
passed within a few hours, to be followed 
by general discussion on the mutual se- 
curity authorization bill but without 
votes on that bill today. Minority views 
are to be filed tonight, and I do not wish 
to have action on the bill until copies of 
the minority views are available to Sen- 
ators, 

Mr. POTTER. Will there be a vote on 
the mutual security bill tomorrow? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know when there will be a vote on it. 
There will be general discussion this aft- 
ernoon. Probably several amendments 
will be offered. Just when a vote will be 
reached, I am unable to tell this far in 
advance. I have set aside Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday for con- 
sideration of that bill. I hope we shall 
be able to dispose of it by late Saturday. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, accord- 
ing to the announcement of the major- 
ity leader, he hopes to take up the mutual 
security bill today. I have no objection 
to taking up the mutual security bill to- 
day based upon any parliamentary point, 
because of any pending minority views. 
The Recorp is clear that I have until 5 
o’clock this evening to file minority views. 
I finished dictating them 30 minutes ago, 
and they will be on the desks of Senators 
tomorrow. 

My understanding is that during the 
course of the discussion today the major- 
ity will begin the presentation of their 
point of view on the mutual security au- 
thorization bill, but that no votes will be 
taken upon any amendment to it. The 
minority views are based upon a proposal 
involving the submission of an entire 
series of amendments which would save 
the taxpayers hundreds of millions of 
dollars which, in the opinion of the 
minority, are now being inexcusably 
wasted. 


PRINTING OF INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
OF SENATOR MORSE ON MUTUAL 
SECURITY AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. MORSE subsequently said:. Mr. 
President, I have been advised by the 
Parliamentarian that it is necessary for 
me to ask unanimous consent to file my 
minority views on the mutual security 
bill by 5 o’clock this afternoon. The rec- 
ord is as follows: 

There was a colloquy the other day, 
when we announced from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations that the bill 
had been favorably reported by the com- 
mittee, and that the minority views 
would be filed by 5 o’clock today. Ap- 
parently at that time a request should 
have been made for permission to file 
them by 5 o’clock today. I now ask 
unanimous consent that I may be au- 
thorized to file my minority views and 
the supplementary views of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] by 5 o’clock 
this afternoon, with the understanding 
that they will be printed overnight and 
placed on Senators’ desks tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator has 
stated the situation correctly. It was 
certainly understood in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon 
would have an opportunity to file his 
views by 5 o’clock today. The legislative 
history is clear on that point. If a tech- 
nicality was not complied with, the Sen- 
ator certainly should be entitled to have 
the permission to comply with it. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that the 
distinguished minority leader has once 
more demonstrated the many courtesies 
he has extended to me in the 13 years 
I have been a Member of the Senate. I 
appreciate his attitude very much. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have not 
had an opportunity to read the views 
prepared by the Senator from Oregon. 
I thought that perhaps I should like to 
associate myself with the statements in 
the Senator’s minority views. However, 
the Senator from Oregon believes, since 
he feels so strongly on this matter, the 
views should be personal to him. 
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‘Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for his comment. He 
will see my statement before it is filed, 
as will the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lancer]. However, because of the 
position I took in committee with re- 
spect to certain legal aspects in con- 
nection with the matter under discus- 
sion, I would not wish to ask my col- 
leagues to associate themselves with my 
point of view, but, rather, speak only 
for myself. I state in my minority views 
that I share the views of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER], that the bill should be drastically 
cut in many particulars. The Senator 
from Louisiana will have an opportu- 
tity to read my views, although my posi- 
tion in the committee was somewhat 
different from the position the Senator 
from Louisiana took in respect to some 
of the reasons for dissenting. I do not 
think it would be fair to the Senator to 
ask him to join in my minority views. I 
have taken it for granted that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, by his expression 
of his own personal minority views, will 
make his position very clear on this is- 
sue. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
but I shall read the Senator’s statement 
with a great deal of interest. I am par- 
ticularly concerned about some phases 
of the program as reported to the Senate 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I am particularly concerned about the 
so-called revolving fund, which removes 
all the economic aid from any real con- 
gressional control, by setting up a per- 
manent fund, over which Congress will 
have, at best, very limited control. 

' I do not know whether the Senator 
from Oregon approves of that particular 
phase of the bill. Some of us, who are 
concerned about it, will have an op- 
portunity to vote to retain in the Con- 
gress of the United States some meas- 
ure of control over the program. A 
number of other items in the bill dis- 
turb me also. 

I shall look forward eagerly to the 
Senator’s amendments, in the hope that 
some of them will be along the line of 
my thinking, so that I may support the 
effort to make the program more realis- 
tic. 

Mr. MORSE. It was not my inten- 
tion, in making my unanimous-consent 
request, to open debate on the mutual- 
security bill. I do not think it would 
be courteous to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for me 
to do so. 

I wish to say very quickly in passing, 
to my good friend from Georgia, that I 
am not at all surprised, inasmuch as he 
is such a great constitutional lawyer, 
that he should make the observations he 
has made. I wish to assure him that one 
section of my minority views is given 
over to the constitutional question, and 
to what I consider to be an abdication 
by Congress of its legislative duties un- 
der the Constitution. 

Having served with the Senator from 
Georgia for a number of years on the 
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Committee on Armed Services, and 
although there may have been some 
times when we voted differently, I can- 
not recall when we ever voted differ- 
ently on any major item before the com- 
mittee, and, in fact, I cannot recall any 
minor one, for that matter, when we 
voted differently; I should like to say to 
him that I also take the position in my 
minority views that tremendous savings 
can be made in the military budget. It 
should no longer be considered a sacred 
cow, but should be put on the legislative 
operating table of Congress in order that 
we may cut out some of its cancers. 

I press my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957— 
MINORITY AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS 


Subsequently, Mr. Morse, as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
submitted his minority views, together 
with the supplemental views of Mr. Lone, 
on the bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, here- 
tofore reported by Mr. GREEN from that 
committee which were ordered to be 
printed as part 2 of Report No. 417. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


_ The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H. R. 6287) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that Senators may be on 
notice, I ask unanimous consent that on 
the question of the passage of the pend- 
ing measure, the Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Departments appro- 
priation bill, the yeas and nays be 
ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill un- 
der consideration provides an appropri- 
ation of $2,885,290,781 for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. This amount is an in- 
crease of $38,459,200 over the House bill, 
but is under the budget estimates for 
1958 by $96,636,800. 

The committee has approved a total 
of $354,348,600 for the Department of 
Labor, an increase of $5,288,400 over the 
House bill. Included in the committee’s 
recommendation are items totaling $321,- 
800,000, or 90.81 percent of the budget 
estimates, for which funds must be pro- 
vided. Included are grants to States for 
unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment service administration, $260 
million, paid out of the earmarked Fed- 
eral unemployment tax revenues; in 
other words, that amount comes out of 
revenues raised by special taxes and does 
not come out of the Federal Treasury. 

For unemployment compensation for 
veterans, the bill provides $36,800,000. 
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For unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees, $25 million is in- 
cluded. 

For the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare the committee rec- 
ommends a total of $2,516,707,381. In- 
cluded in the recommendations are items 
totaling $1,768,700,000, representing 
70.27 percent of the Department’s esti- 
mates, for which funds must be pro- 
vided for grants to States for public as- 
sistance, $1,600,000,000; for payments to 
school districts, $127 million; and for as- 
sistance for school construction in fed- 
erally impacted areas, $41,700,000. The 
basic legislation for these three programs 
definitely commits the Congress to pro- 
vide whatever funds are required. 

Not included in the above category, but 
certainly programs which permit little or 
no reduction from the budget estimates, 
are those for grants to States for mater- 
nal and -child welfare; for grants to 
States for vocational rehabilitation; for 
grants to States for hospital construc- 
tion; for grants to States for waste treat- 
ment works construction; and for as- 
sistance to States for local public health 
units. These together with the items for 
public assistance and school construction 
and school maintenance and operation 
total in excess of $2 billion. 

The increases recommended through- 
out the bill are at a minimum when 
consideration is given to the fact that 
this bill was under consideration by the 
House for 10 days, with extensive 
amendments offered on the floor of the 
House and numerous reductions made 
in the amounts recommended by the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
following extended, detailed, and ex- 
haustive hearings, during which the bill 
was thoroughly examined and consid- 
ered. Senators will recall that on the 
day of passage of the bill in the House 
there were 14 yea-and-nay votes. 

Increases recommended by our com- 
mittee for the Department of Labor only 
partially restore the reductions effected 
by floor amendments under the House 
committee recommendations. For one 
item—the Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram—we recommend the same amount 
as the House committee allowance. 

The substantial increases approved 
by our committee are for medical re- 
search in the killing and crippling dis- 
cases—cancer, heart disease, mental ill- 
nesses, arthritis, and metabolic dis- 
eases, neurological disorders, and blind- 
ness. For each of these items the com- 
mittee recommends increases in excess 
of the budget estimates. In total, we 
have approved increases of $32,027,000 
for the National Institutes of Health for 
use in the fight against killing diseases. 

Last year our committee reported to 
the Senate a bill containing amend- 
ments for increases in these same items 
amounting to $56,282,000 over the budget 
estimates, or 44.48 percent over the 
amounts requested. 

This year’s recommendation of in- 
creases, totaling $32,027,000, amounts to 
16.84 percent over the amounts re- 
quested. 

It is recalled that there were doubts 
expressed last year as to whether the 
funds recommended by the committee 
last year would be wisely and prudently 
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spent and whether there was available 
manpower to carry on the additional 
research possible with the greatly in- 
creased funds. The Senate committee 
considered the matter very thoroughly, 
and the position of the Senate commit- 
tee was fully vindicated. Manpower 
was available, and the funds have been 
wisely and prudently expended. 

Mr. President, following the usual pro- 
cedure, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendments be consid- 
ered en bloc, and that the bill as 
amended be considered as original text 
for the purpose of amendment, with 
this exception: 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTon], who is the 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, has called atten- 
tion to the language on page 30, line 18: 

Provided, That the Chief and Assistant 
Chief of the Training and Standards Branch 
of the National Institute of Mental Health 
shall each be compensated at a salary rate 
not to exceed $17,500 per annum. 


The committee included this proviso 
in the bill, conscious of the fact that 
more than half of the hospital beds in 
the United States today are occupied by 
patients suffering from mental illness, 
and that the cost of mental illness runs 
into billions of dollars each year. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
called attention to this proviso, and I 
have consulted with the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] 
who is the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee, and formerly was the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

So in asking unanimous consent that 
the Senate amendments be agreed to en 
bloc, we do not ask unanimous consent 
that the proviso beginning on line 18, 
page 30, and ending on line 22, which I 
have just read, be included. That means, 
then, that the proviso will be stricken 
from the bill. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
advised me that he and his committee 
are giving their thought, attention, and 
consideration to this very matter now; 
they are examining into the question at 
this very time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Along that line, last year, if Senators will 
recall, approximately 800 of the super- 
grade positions were acted upon. At 
present, the Committee on Post Office 
ana Civil Service is holding hearings and 
is considering the matter. Even today, 
in order to conserve the time of the Sen- 
ate, I am having lunch with the chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, to 
discuss with him matters pertaining to 
the various grades, such as the one con- 
cerned in this instance. The committee 
will then look into the matter. 

As I understand, the provision begin- 
ning on line 18 and ending on line 22, 
of page 30, will be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I may say to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service that the 
salary range of $17,500 for this particu- 
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lar position would be proper. I regret 
that it is found to be necessary to strike 
the provision from the bill. But with 
the assurance that the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, the committee having jurisdiction 
of the question of salaries and qualifica- 
tions, and all other matters relating to 
the civil service, will take the matter 
under consideration and will include it 
in a study to make certain that the sal- 
ary range will be adjusted as it should 
be adjusted, I shall not object to the 
striking of the provision. But in the 
committee the decision was made to re- 
port the bill to the Senate with this pro- 
vision included. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Inasmuch as the committee had already 
included the provision in the bill, I wish 
to state that we shall give the matter 
special treatment. But the Senator from 
Minnesota, who served for so many years 
on the committee of which I am chair- 
man, knows what we have to do in the 
case of placing certain employees in the 
super grades under the Classification Act. 
In that connection there are many head- 
aches, because when one case of that 
sort comes up, other employees wish to 
be treated similarly. 

Mr. THYE. I appreciate that. If I 
had remained on the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I would now be 
its senior Republican member. However, 
I had long endeavored to obtain a seat 
on the Appropriations Committee; and 
a number of years ago I had to decide 
whether I would leave the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, in order 
to become a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I regretted leaving the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, because of the excellent work it does 
on matters relating to the classification 
of employees. 

Let me say that the Senator from South 
Carolina is doing an excellent job as 
chairman of the committee, and I am 
confident that this particular position 
will have his personal attention. In all 
justice, the proposed increase in salary 
should be made. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for his kind remarks concern- 
ing me. During the many years he and 
I served together on the committee, 
everything was very, very pleasant; and 
he did excellent work there. At that 
time we worked together both on sub- 
committees and on the full committee. 
His work was excellent, and I know he 
is doing equally fine work at present on 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina, 

Mr. President, let me inquire whether 
the distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Health, 
Education, and Welfare has completed 
his statement on the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

At this time I wish to join in what 
the senior Senator from Minnesota has 
said, namely, that the salary in this 
case certainly should be $17,500. I 
know how able and devoted is the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the chairman of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service; and it 
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is gratifying to have him tell us now that 
the matter will receive his particular at- 
tention, and that, in fact, he is already 
giving it his best attention. I wish to 
thank the Senator for what he is doing 
in regard to this item, because the salary 
in this particular case really should be 
$17,500. So I thank my very able and 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Alabama for his remarks about me, and 
also for what he has said about this 
particular item. 

I wish to say that I have examined 
this appropriation hill, and it shows a 
great deal of study. The Senator from 
Alabama has done an excellent job on the 
bill. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina. We have a very hard- 
working subcommittee, and the bill as 
reported represents the teamwork of all 
of us. We particularly appreciate what 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Toye] has done in connection 
with bringing the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. President, following the precedent, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments, except for the pro- 
viso on page 30, in line 18, be considered 
and agreed to en bloc; and that the bill 
as thus amended be considered for the 
purpose of amendment, as original text; 
provided, however, that no point of order 
against any amendment shall be deemed 
to have been waived by the adoption of 
these committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

Under the heading “Title I—Department 
of Labor—Office of the Secretary”, on page 2, 
line 11, after the figures “$1,480,000”, to strike 
out the comma and “of which not more than 
$170,000 shall be for international labor af- 
fairs’, and in line 13, after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That the limitation of $154,490 for 
international labor affairs appearing in the 
Department of Labor Appropriation Act, 1957 
(70 Stat. 423) is increased to $159,490.” 

Under the subhead “Office of the Solicitor”, 
on page 8, line 9, after the word “Solicitor,” 
to strike out “$2,021,000” and insert “$2,191,- 
000”, and in the same line, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, to strike out the 
comma and “together with not to exceed 
$365,000 to be derived from the highway 
trust fund created by section 209 of the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956.” 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security”, on page 5, line 8, after “(5 
U. S. C. 55a)”, to strike out “$5,558,000” and 
insert “$6,000,000, of which $5,874,400 shall 
be derived by transfer from the Federal un- 
employment account in the unemployment 
trust fund, and”. 

On page 6, at the beginning of line 7, to 
strike out “$249,814,000” and insert ‘“$260,- 
000,000”, and in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to insert “of 
which $10,000,000 shall be available only to 
the extent necessary to meet increased costs 
of administration resulting from changes in 
@ State law or increases in the numbers of 
claims filed and claims paid or increased 
salary costs resulting from changes in State 
salary compensation plans embracing em- 
ployees of the State generally over those upon 
which the State’s basic grant (or the alloca- 
tion for the District of Columbia) was based, 
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which increased costs of administration can- 
not be provided for by normal budgetary ad- 
justments.” 

On page 9, line 15, after the word “laws”, 
to strike out “$2,236,200” and insert “$2- 
500,000.” 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics”, on page 11, line 7, after “(5 U.S. C. 
55a)”, to strike out “$7,124,000” and insert 
“$7,225,000.” 

Under the heading “Title II—Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare—Food 
and Drug Administration”, on page 12, line 
25, after “(21 U. S. C. 61-64)”, to insert “in- 
cluding purchase of not to exceed 89 passen- 
ger motor vehicles of which 51 shall be for 
replacement only.” 

On page 13, line 22, after the word “equip- 
ment”, to insert “purchase of not to exceed 
four passenger motor vehicles for replace- 
ment only.” 

Under the subhead “Office of Education”, 
on page 16, line 22, after “(20 U. S. C., ch. 
2”, to insert a semicolon and ‘70 Stat. 1126”; 
on page 17, at the beginning of line 1, to in- 
sert “and section 9 of the act of August 1, 
41956 (70 Stat. 909)”; in line 3, after the word 
“training” to insert “and $228,000 for voca- 
tional education in the fishery trades and 
industry including distributive occupations 
there”; in line 5, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out “$33,442,081” and 
insert “$33,750,081”, and in line 9, after the 
word “year”, to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: 

“Provided further, That the amount of 
allotment which States and Territories are 
not prepared to use may be reapportioned 
among other States and Territories applying 
therefor for use in the programs for which 
the funds were originally apportioned.” 

On page 17, line 20, after the figures 
“$5,000,000” to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

“Provided, That the amount of any State’s 
allotment from this appropriation which 
such State certifies will remain unpaid to 
it on June 30, 1959, may be reallotted by 
the Commissioner among other States apply- 
ing therefor in proportion to their rural 
population, and deemed part of such allot- 
ments, except that no State’s allotment shall 
be so increased as to exceed the allotment 
which would be made to it were this appro- 
priation equal to the maximum authorized 
under such act.” ; 

On page 19, after line 18, to insert: 

“President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School: For salaries and ex- 
penses for the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, including 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), and 
expenses of attendance at meetings, $200,000.” 

Under the subhead “Public Health Service”, 
on page 22, line 15, after the word “General”, 
to strike out “$19,592,000” and insert ‘“‘$22,- 
592,000.” 

On page 24, line 6, after the word “air- 
craft”, to strike out “$6,200,000” and insert 
“$6,250,000.” 

On page 24, after line 18, to strike out: 

“Grants for waste treatment works con- 
struction: For payments under section 6 of 
the Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
$50,000,000, to remain available only until 
June 30, 1959.” 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

“Grants for waste treatment works con- 
struction: For payments under section 6 of 
the Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(70 Stat. 502), $45,000,000 which together 
with the amount appropriated under this 
head in the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1957 (70 Stat. 769) shall be applied 
to payment on account of allotments made 
for the current and preceding fiscal years 
pursuant to said act, such sums to remain 
available only until June 30, 1959: Provided, 
That allotments under such section 6 for the 
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current fiscal year shall be made on the 
basis of $50,000,000.” 

On page 25, after line 24, to insert: 

“Surveys and planning for hospital con- 
struction: The funds appropriated under 
this head in the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1955 (68 Stat. 810) shall remain available 
for expenditure until June 30, 1959.” 

On page 26, line 6, after “(5 U. S. C. 150)”, 
to insert “including $1,186,000 to be available 
only for payments for medical care of de- 
pendents and retired personnel.” 

On page 27, line 15, after the word “Gen- 
eral”, to insert “purchase of not to exceed 
75 passenger motor vehicles, of which 50 shall 
be for replacement only;”, and in line 22, 
after the word “act”, to strike out $40,000,- 
000” and insert “$42,500,000.” 

On page 28, line 11, after the word “proj- 
ects” to insert “and training grants”, and in 
line 14, after the word “thereto”, to insert 
“purchase of not to exceed eight passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only.” 

On page 28, after line 19, to insert: 

“National Institutes of Health Manage- 
ment Fund: For the purpose of facilitating 
the economical and efficient conduct of op- 
erations in the National Institutes of Health 
which are financed by two or more appro- 
priations where the costs of operation are 
not readily susceptible of distribution as 
charges to such appropriations, there is 
hereby established the National Institutes 
of Health Management Fund. Such amounts 
as the Director of the National Institutes 
of Health may determine to represent a rea- 
sonable distribution of estimated costs 
among the various appropriations involved 
may be advanced each year to this fund and 
shall be available for expenditure for such 
costs under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by said Director, including not to 
exceed $2,500 each fiscal year for entertain- 
ment of visiting scientists when specifically 
approved by said Director, and for the opera- 
tion of facilities for the sale of meals to em- 
ployees and others at rates to be determined 
by said Director to be sufficient to cover the 
cost of such operation and the proceeds 
thereof shall be deposited to the credit of 
this fund: Provided, That funds advanced to 
this fund shall be available only in the fiscal 
year in which they are advanced: Provided 
further, That final adjustments of advances 
in accordance with actual costs shall be ef- 
fected wherever practicable with the appro- 
priations from which such funds are ad- 
vanced.” 

On page 30, line 1, after “grants-in-aid,” 
to strike out “and to contract for supplies 
and services by negotiation, without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, in 
connection with the chemotherapy pro- 
gram;” and insert “and to contract on a 
cost or other basis for supplies and services 
by negotiation, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, in connection 
with the chemotherapy program, including 
indemnification of contractors to the ex- 
tent and subject to the limitations provided 
in title 10, United States Code, section 2354, 
except that approval and certification re- 
quired thereby shall be by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral;”, and in line 12, after the word “act”, 
to strike out “$46,902,000” and insert 
$58,543,000.” 

On page 30, line, 16, after the word “dis- 
eases”, to strike out “$35,217,000” and insert 
“$39,421,000, together with not to exceed 
$4,573,000 of the unobligated balance of the 
fiscal year 1957 appropriation granted under 
this head.” 

On page 30, at the beginning of line 25, 
to strike out “$33,436,000” and insert 
“$38,784,000.” 

On page 31, line 7, after the word “dis- 
eases”, to strike out “$17,885,000” and insert 
“$23,548,000.” 

On page 31, line 17, after the word 
“blindness”, to strike out “$18,887,000” and 
insert “$24,058,000.” 
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On page 81, after line 23, to insert: 

“Retired pay of commissioned officers: 
For retired pay of commissioned officers, as 
authorized by law, and payments under the 
Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act 
of 1953, such amount as may be required 
during the current fiscal year.” 

Under the subhead “St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital’, on page 32, line 16, after the word 
“illness”, to strike out “$3,000,000” and in- 
sert “$3,085,800.” 

Under the subhead “Social Security Ad- 
ministration”, on page 33, after line 22, to 
insert: 

“Construction, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance: For an additional 
amount for ‘Construction, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance’ for construc- 
tion of an office building and appurtenant 
facilities, including acquisition of land, 
$5,710,000, to be derived from the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
which, together with sums heretofore ap- 
propriated for these purposes, shall estab- 
lish a limitation of cost of $31,080,000: Pro- 
vided, That the established limit of cost may 
be exceeded or shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the percentage increase or 
decrease, if any, in construction costs gen- 
erally dating from October 1, 1956, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, General Serv- 
ices Administration, and the amount to be 
derived from the aforesaid trust fund shall 
be increased or decreased accordingly: Pro- 
vided further, That the immediately pre- 
ceding proviso shall be effective only if a 
contract for construction is executed on or 
before December 1, 1957.” 

On page 34, line 22, after the word “year”, 
to strike out the colon and “Provided, That 
not more than $104,000,000 of the amount 
herein appropriated shall be used for ex- 
penses of State and local administration: 
Provided further, That none of the amount 
herein appropriated shall be used to cover 
any costs of State and local administration 
incurred prior to July 1, 1957.” 

Under the subhead “Office of the Secre- 
tary,” on page 88, line 3, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$425,000” and insert 
“$449,000.” 

Under the heading “General Provisions,” 
on page 39, after line 23, to strike out: 

“SEC. 208. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient of 
a grant for the conduct of a research project 
an amount for indirect expenses in connec- 
tion with such project in excess of 15 percent 
of the direct costs.” 

On page 40, line 8, after the numerals 
“1959”, to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 

“Provided, That existing obligational au- 
thority to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for preparation of plans 
and specifications for the construction of the 
general office and the dental research build- 
ings of the National Institutes of Health, 
and the National Library of Medicine build- 
ing of the Public Health Service, shall re- 
main available until June 30, 1958.” 

On page 40, after line 23, to insert: 

“Sec. 211. To the extent and under the 
conditions provided by regulations of the 
Secretary, officers (including commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service) and 
employees of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare may hereafter, in con- 
nection with their attendance at meetings or 
in performing advisory services concerned 
with the functions or activities of the De- 
partment, be permitted to accept payment, 
in cash or in kind, from non-Federal agen- 
cies, organizations, and individuals, for 
travel and subsistence expenses, to be re- 
tained by them to cover the cost thereof or 
deposited to the credit of the appropriation 
from which the cost thereof is paid, as may 
be provided in such regulations.” 

Under the heading “Title VI— Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service,” on page 
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44, line 6, after the words “per diem”, to in- 
sert a semicolon and “Government listed 
telephones in private residences and private 
apartments for official use in cities where 
mediators are officially stationed, but no Fed- 
eral mediation and conciliation service office 
is maintained.” 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee, the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], in comment- 
ing on this particular appropriation bill. 

The only appreciable increase in the 
appropriation items included in the bill 
as reported to the Senate, over those in- 
cluded in the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives, is in the items for the 
National Institutes of Health, in the 
fields of cancer research, menial health, 
heart disease, dental health, and other 
diseases. We felt completely justified in 
following the recommendations of the 
National Association on Health in the 
case of these items, because the history 
of this matter has been that when funds 
could properly be used and when the 
necessary facilities, research workers, 
scientists were available, the funds were 
allocated and were made available for 
continued research; but that if the 
necessary facilities, research workers, 
technicians and scientists, were not 
available the funds have not been allo- 
cated. So we felt perfectly justified in 
recommending these increases in the 
items. 

Otherwise, the bill is very much the 
same as it was when it was passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

I wish to say that the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], held extensive hearings; and in a 
most searching manner he proceeded to 
obtain information regarding every 
item, whether in the field of health, edu- 
cation, and welfare, or in the field of 
labor. 

In my opinion the bill as reported is 
an excellent one in the case of every item. 
Most certainly the Senator from Ala- 
bama has done a splendid job in getting 
the bill into such shape that all Members 
of the Senate are able to understand 
what it contains. I hope it can be passed 
without further amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. THYE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota has been a member of 
the subcommittee handling the bill long- 
er than any other member of the sub- 
committee. He has been a most devoted 
member of the subcommittee, and for- 
merly he was its distinguished chair- 
man. Certainly he knows about all the 
items and provisions of the bill, and he 
has contributed very greatly to the work 
of the subcommittee and to the writing 
of the amendments to the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the subcommittee who at- 
tended as many hearings as possible, I 
wish especially to commend the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the chair- 
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man of the subcommittee, and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, for the very fine attention 
they gave to the vast number of subject 
matters included in the bill. They did 
so day after day, week after week, and 
month after month; in fact, their atten- 
tion to these subject matters extends 
from one year to another, during every 
month of the year, I am sure. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, during the 
recesses of Congress there have been 
times when many of us who serve on the 
subcommittee have gone to various uni- 
versities, colleges, and research centers, 
and have tried to acquaint ourselves with 
the work being done in the field of re- 
search. We have done that right at the 
laboratories, where the scientists have 


demonstrated what they were actually ` 


accomplishing by means of the research 
funds which had been made available. 
That interest on our part has not only 
carried us into the field, so as to become 
acquainted with the work being done by 
the scientists, but it has also kept us in 
close contact with those who work in 
these fields. 

In its report the committee has stated 
what has been done to expand the re- 
search facilities, as well as to encourage 


the best of our youth to engage in such : 


research work, 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for that information. Mr. President, if 
I may have the floor—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuurcu in the chair). The Senator 
from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me further say 
that of the many subjects on which the 
subcommittee, led by those whose names 
I have mentioned, has passed on, I think 


none is more important than the health 


program, to which they have given such 
fine attention. In this connection, the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] should 
also be mentioned, because of her very 
fine knowledge of the subject matter, 
and her special attention to it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to join the Senator 
from Mississippi in the richly deserved 
tribute which he has paid to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. He is a Senator dedi- 
cated to his work, his State, and the Na- 
tion. He is most dedicated to those con- 
structive activities that serve mankind. 

I wish particularly to point out at this 
time the close attention which the sub- 
committee gave to the public-health pro- 
gram’s operations at the State and 
county level, and which resulted in the 
increase voted by the subcommittee in 
that particular appropriation, 

Mr. President, those programs oper- 
ate, not through the public-health office 
alone of each State, but through the doc- 
tors, the nurses, the various patriotic or- 
ganizations, the PTA’s, and other groups 
and citizens generally. 

If I may take a few minutes, I should 
like to read some of the remarkable ac- 
complishments of this particular service 
in my State, led by an outstanding doc- 
tor, Felix J. Underwood. I asked him to 
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send me these figures. I marvel so at 
what they show that I want to preserve 
them in the RECORD. 

For instance, in Jasper County, Miss., 
in 1940, there were 345 recorded cases of 
malaria. In 1955, there were no cases of 
malaria. 

In another county, in 1940, there were 
150 such cases. In 1955, there were 
none. 

In the same county, in 1940, there 
were 33 cases of pellagra. In 1950, there 
was not a single case of pellagra. 

In the same county there were 254 
cases of measles in 1940, and only 2 
cases in 1955. 

In another county, there were 94 cases 
of malaria in 1940, but there were no 
cases in 1955. 

In still another county, there were 302 
cases of malaria in 1940, but not a sin- 
gle case in 1955. 

In another county, there were 21 
deaths from malaria in 1925, but not a 
single death from such cause in 1955. 

In that particular county, there were 
24 deaths from pellagra in 1925. In 
1955, there was not a single death from 
that disease. 

The same comment could be made 
with respect to many of the other coun- 
ties. 

Those statistics illustrate the very fine 
and effective work the program has ac- 
complished over the years, with a very 
small contribution by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the expenses shared by 
the State and county governments. It 
represents an excellent illustration of 
cooperation and contribution at the 
three government levels, and most ef- 
fective accomplishments as a result. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I happen to be familiar 
with the work Dr. Underwood has done. 
The Senator has spoken about coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government 
and the States. I am glad the Senator 
did so, because fine a doctor as Dr. Un- 
derwood is, he certainly had the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of the 
Senator from Mississippi, which was 
necessary. Unless Dr. Underwood had 
had the support which he received from 
the Senator from Mississippi, it would 
not have been possible for him to do the 
work he did. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has been an outstanding leader 
in carrying forward this program, par- 
ticularly in supporting the local county 
health units, as well as other great pro- 
grams for the health of the American 
people. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Alabama. I 
am a latecomer in this field. I appre- 
ciate particularly what the Senator 
from Alabama has said about Dr. Un- 
derwood, who is an outstanding doctor, 
and one of the most consecrated men I 
have ever known. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my appreciation to the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who has 
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graciously allowed me to take the floor 
before him, because I have an engage- 
ment waiting for me to fill now. 

I wish to make a few comments on 
this very important bill. I have had a 
great many people inquire as to the 
work of the committee. I think the 
committee, on balance and in total, has 
done a splendid job. 

I had a great deal of experience with 
such measures in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when I served there, and I 
had the great honor of being the author 
of the national heart disease research 
program bill. So I am very familiar 
with the criterion which should be used 
in a judgment on this appropriation bill. 

I might say, too, that no bill dealing 
with the National Institutes of Health, 
with regard to a program for health re- 
search, ought ever to be discussed in the 
Congress without mentioning the name 
of one of our colleagues in the House, 
Frank Keefe, of Wisconsin—a very con- 
servative man, a very economy-minded 
man, who nevertheless got his teeth 
into the whole problem of Federal re- 
search into serious diseases and other 
medical problems, and carried his efforts 
through to fruition, and initiated, in the 
other body of Congress, appropriations 
which are now standard, as reflected in 
this appropriation bill. 

With respect to specific matters, I 
should like to commend the committee 
very highly for recognizing one of the 
most important problems which face our 
institutions of higher learning, and for 
allowing, in spite of the fact that it was 
not allowed in the other body, $200,000 
for the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. I hope 
very much, knowing the caliber of the 
men concerned, they will stand fast by 
that item in conference. 

We have 1,400,000 boys and girls who 
are expected to graduate from high 
school this year. By 1965 the number 
will be in excess of 2 million. By 1970 
it will be about 2,200,000. Yet we find 
that about 200,000 students who are of 
college caliber have difficulty in trying to 
attend college for financial reasons; and 
about 100,000 in the gifted category, who 
could be leaders in sciences and profes- 
sions, will not be able to attend college 
because of financial difficulties. 

Such a situation cries aloud for action 
on a loan bill for college students, such 
as I have sponsored, or a so-called col- 
lege bill, which has been sponsored by 
others. Such action certainly demands 
the greatest priority, even as an ele- 
ment—and I think this is writing it down 
considerably, but it still must be said— 
in the anti-Communist struggle. The 
Soviet Union graduates twice as many 
engineers as we do. It trains students 
from other countries—one of the most 
critical elements of foreign policy in 
which we could engage—to the number 
of about 250,000, while we train 36,000, 
which is a new high. 

I commend the committee for some 
recognition of this problem and for giv- 
ing consideration to the matter. 

I think also the committee has done 
splendidly in giving attention to libraries 
and hospitals, particularly in rural areas, 
which are necessary to bring the cultural 
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level of the country even higher than 
it is. 

Moreover, the committee has done very 
well with respect to the matter of the 
organized trucking industry and the ad- 
ministration of the minimum-wage 
levels on Federal highway construction. 

I should like to address a question to 
the chairman of the subcommittee upon 
one matter, and that relates to the pro- 
vision contained in the bill for dental 
research. I think the committee is to 
be commended for its recognition of the 
critical contribution to health of dental 
research. 

I should like to suggest to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that some re- 
ply should be given to the dental soci- 
eties, especially the American Dental 
Society and the Dental Society of the 
State of New York, which feel that at- 
tention should have been given to the 
recommendation for an appropriation of 
$3,700,000 for construction of a research 
building for a National Institution of 
Dental Research. 

I might say to the chairman of the 
subcommittee that the reference made 
to that question is at page 854 of the 
hearings, relating to a preliminary ap- 
propriation for planning of the build- 
ing. 

I hasten to add that I am not in any 
way finding fault, but I feel that when 
such a great body of professional people 
express an interest, some reply ought to 
be given to them. 

Mr. HILL.. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the Senator from New York 
raised this question. I want him to know 
I feel just as he does, that that build- 
ing should be constructed, and should 
be constructed at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Let me say also that at the present 
time there is what we might call a freeze 
on construction, as the Senator perhaps 
realizes. ‘The administration is not 
going forward with construction of new 
buildings at this time. 

But the committee has provided for 
the continuation of the availability of 
some $200,000, so that there will be 
no delay so far as preparing the plans 
for this building is concerned. In other 
words, the committee continues the 
availability of $200,000, appropriated 
last year, so that the administration may 
go forward and make blueprints and 
plans for the building contemplated. As 
soon as the freeze is lifted and the ad- 
ministration is ready to proceed with 
new construction, we certainly hope we 
have the funds provided in a supple- 
mental or deficiency bill. 

As is the Senator from New York, the 
Senator from Alabama is most anxious 
and eager to see this construction under 
way, to see this building started, and 
to see it finished. 

-Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama very much, and I wish 
to commend him personally. I know 
how hard he has worked on this mat- 
ter, and what a great contribution he 
has made to the cause of the American 
people, in this appropriation bill and 
otherwise. I would have expected the 
Senator to say what he has said. I feel 
the dental profession should be tremen- 
dously encouraged by the disposition 
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shown by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. I thank him very much. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield ? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas with the under- 
standing I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I much 
appreciate the courtesy of the very able 
Senator from Oregon for giving me this 
opportunity to pay tribute to two out- 
standing members of the committee, who 
have devoted so much time to preparing 
and bringing before the Senate not only 
the fine report submitted, but an out- 
standing appropriation bill, which I 
think deals fairly with health, education, 
and welfare. 

I know that the three agencies could 
not have had more able Senators han- 
dling their appropriations, or, what I ap- 
preciate most, Senators who handled the 
matter with greater sympathy. I think 
they have rendered an outstanding serv- 
ice by their work on this bill. 

I wish to mention one item in which I 
am particularly interested, namely, the 
mental health program. If I read the 
report correctly, an additional amount of 
$8,777,000 was recommended for that 
program. 

I have had some experience in dealing 
with mental health programs, and I ap- 
preciate the increase in the sum appro- 
priated by the bill. I sincerely hope the 
House will approve the increase. 

My State has been fortunate, in that it 
has had the privilege of using the Men- 
ninger Foundation, not only nationally 
known but internationally known, in 
establishing its mental health program. 
In cooperation with State health agencies 
and the medical profession, my State 
oe a mental health program in 

I should like to report to the Senate 
that, in 1955, 75 percent of the people 
who were admitted to the State hospital 
for mental illness were released before 
the end of 12 months. That is an ex- 
ample of the experierice we are having 
in our State. Mental illness can be cured. 
It can be treated at home. 

The expansion in the program made 
possible by the increase recommended in 
the appropriation will, I think, mean 
much not only to the patients themselves, 
but to their friends, their families, to the 
State, and to the Nation. — 

.To the very able Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] and the ranking minor- 
ity member, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE],. the junior Senator from 
Kansas wishes to say he-is deeply in- 
debted for the fine way in which they 
have handled this. appropriation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON, The Senator from 
Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL: I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas for the 
kind and generous words he has spoken 
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to the Senator from Minnesota and the 
Senator from Alabama. 

_ I might say that the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] has been one of the most inter- 
ested and effective members of the sub- 
committee. Particularly has he been 
helpful in the matter of the health ap- 
propriations. 

I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas that his State is rec- 
ognized as the great pioneer State in the 
matter of mental health. The State of 
Kansas has done many things in that 
field.. It has set an inspiring and chal- 
lenging example for the other 47 States. 
The great program which the State of 
Kansas is now carrying forward was ably 
aided and abetted by the distinguished 
Senator when he was the governor of 
Kansas. The Senator from Kansas, 
while Governor, had the vision to see the 
possibilities in the field of mental health, 
and, as governor, took the lead in 
launching the great programs which 
have done so much not only for the men- 
tally ill in the State of Kansas, but, by 
setting this challenging example, have 
done so much for all the States and all 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas for re- 
ferring to the work of the subcommittee. 
I can say, Mr. President, that every mem- 
ber serving on the subcommittee has 
been diligent, although we have busy 
schedules, and oftentimes there would be 
more than two appropriation subcom- 
mittee meetings scheduled for hearings 
at the same time. There were times 
when it was almost mandatory on some 
of the Senators to attend other appro- 
priation subcommittee sessions, or other 
legislative committee sessions, and 
therefore it was not possible for all the 
subcommittee members to be sitting at 
the same hearing. 

However, on this particular subcom- 
mittee there serves the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], 
who was present at a great number of 
the hearings, as well as the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

I could proceed to name every one of 
the subcommittee members, each of 
whom devoted an enormous amount of 
personal time to study of the question 
of appropriations affecting health 
matters. 

I should like to refer now to the work 
of the State of Kansas and of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] while he was Governor of the 
State, in the field of mental health. 

I was Governor of Minnesota during 
the war years, when we were oftentimes 
denied the full complemeni of institu- 
tional employees necessary, because they 
were not available. We could not build. 
However, we had an interim committee 
which was studying the needs for insti- 
tutional improvements, including what 
was necessary in building expansion, as 
well as program development. 

Our. State was fortunate to have as 
its next executive, Governor Youngdahl. 
He made a most outstanding record for 
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treatment of mental health and the de- 
velopment of facilities for treatment of 
mental health. 

I know that the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carutson] is familiar 
with what was done in Minnesota, be- 
cause he, as Governor of Kansas, was 
working in that field along with Gov- 
ernor Youngdahl, and they both were 
availing themselves of the enormous 


amount of research which the military. 


was compelled to do in the mental- 
health field,- because of the mental fa- 
tigue and mental breakdowns which oc- 
curred in the military services under the 
pressures of World War II. 

So we have advanced far by reason of 
the assistance of Congress, and because 
of men like the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON] and Governor Youngdahl, 
who were serving as governors of their 
respective States. They were availing 
themselves of the knowledge which had 
been gained in the military mental 
health work. The people of the Nation 
are beginning to appreciate the work of 
the Senator from Kansas and Governor 
Youngdahl, now Judge Youngdahl, as 
well as the work of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], who 
has served as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee and has done such. constructive 
work in the committee and in the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield me another 
minute? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I regret to trespass 
on the time of the Senator from Oregon, 
who has been so generous, but I cannot 
let this opportunity pass without stating 
that I did not intend to omit the name 
of any member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee. I did not start by nam- 
ing the individual members, because I 
could not recall all the names. Every 
member has worked diligently, and has 
done an outstanding piece of work in 
bringing forth this appropriation bill. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] have performed a great service. 

With regard to the mental health work 
in Kansas, let me say, in no spirit of 
egotism, that in all my public service I 
gained more satisfaction from the men- 
tal health program which was started in 
my State in 1947 than from any other 
phase of my activities. It was not the 
Governor of Kansas who did it. The 
people of Kansas did it. At one time, we 
were ranked 47th in the list of States in 
the field of mental health. Today we 
are third among the States of the Union, 
and our record is outstanding in obtain- 
ing results. It is a great satisfaction to 
know that in Kansas when people are 
committed to a mental institution, 75 
percent of them are returned home well 
and cured within a year. That is the 
record within my State. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from, Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I visited the Senate 
of the United States when I was Gov- 
ernor of my State 7 or 8 years ago. I 
shall always remember that the very 
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first personality to whom I was intro- 
duced on the floor of the Senate was the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL]. If my memory serves me 
correctly, he was the party whip at that 
time. 

I need not tell his colleagues, who 
know him possibly better than I do, that 
that friendship has grown over the years. 
He left an impression with me on that 
day which will remain with me always. 

It has been my pleasure to serve as 
a member of the subcommittee. It is 
one of the most exhilarating, satisfying, 
and proudest associations I have had in 
my service in the Senate. 

I believe that Lister HILL is one of the 
great personalities in this body. He is 
a great humanitarian. He loves his fel- 
low men. I think he exemplifies the 
eternal commandment to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself. LISTER HILL de- 
serves a great deal of credit for the fine 
job he has done as a member of the sub- 
committee. The people of the Nation are 
fortunate to have a man of his caliber 
and quality as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and I am proud to call him my 
friend. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 
© Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon for yield- 
ing in order that I, too, may pay tribute 
to the chairman of the subcommittee 
which handled this appropriation bill. 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
that subcommittee ever since I became a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I am constantly amazed at the 
knowledge of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] with respect to all phases of 
the agencies whose appropriations are 
considered by the subcommittee, partic- 
ularly as they relate to health matters. 
He brings to the subcommittee not only 
profound knowledge, but sympathetic 
understanding. I assure Senators that 
that spirit radiates to the other members 
of the committee, by reason of his lead- 
ership. 

I again commend the chairman for a 
masterful presentation. I know, from 
the work which has already been done in 
the field of research in the great insti- 
tutes of health, that thousands of lives 
have been saved as a result of such re- 
search. We should be impressed when 
we stop to realize the areas we are about 
to break through in the field of medical 
research, and the great potentialities for 
safeguarding the lives of the people of 
this country. Only a small amount of 
money is appropriated for these pur- 
poses, as compared with the amount 
appropriated for research in the military 
field, whether it be in connection with 
aircraft, or any other feature of military 
endeavor. 

This research program costs probably 
less than the research on a bomber. 
Nevertheless, this is a program which 
saves and preserves the lives of American 
citizens, rather than being used for de- 
structive purposes. 

Once again I wish to express my great 
admiration for the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 
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Mr. HILL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Michigan for his most kind and generous 
words. Irepeat what I said a few min- 
utes ago, that it was teamwork which 
brought this bill to the floor. 

Mr. POTTER. The team needed a 
good captain, however. 

Mr. HILL. No member of the team 
was more faithful and devoted than the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
and no one contributed more than he 
did. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wish also to compliment 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee for the fine work he has done 
in the preparation of this bill and bring- 
ing it before the Senate. 

I note that in some instances there 
have been increases over the amounts 
allowed by the House. Iam particularly 
happy that there were increases in the 
fields in which they were made, dealing 
primarily with health research, and the 
effort to find a cure for cancer, for vari- 
ous heart diseases, allergies, arthritis, 
metabolic diseases, and various other ail- 
ments, also neurological studies, studies 
in the field of blindness, and other activ- 
ities. 

Someday we shall find the cure for 
most of these causes of human suffer- 
ing and early death. It is unfortunate 
that in many instances the cure will 
be found much too late to benefit those 
who are living today. However, many 
people will be benefited, and many will 
live better lives and longer lives because 
of the additional funds being provided 
by this bill to carry forward the program 
of health research. I know of no ex- 
penditure which could be made by the 
Government which would pay greater 
dividends than the funds expended in 
health research. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt] was one of those who first recog- 
nized the great need in this field. He 
has fought diligently in behalf of health 
research. The bill provides less money 
than he would like to see available for 
these purposes, but I suppose it is as 
much as could be provided at this time 
to go forward with the program. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama for 
seeing to it that at least the items in 
the field of health research did not suf- 
fer in the process of reducing govern- 
mental expenditures. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Louisiana for his kind and generous 
words. We have made definite progress 
in the field of the diseases to which the 
Senator refers, but there is much yet to 
be done. Every 2 minutes during which 
we have been considering this bill, a 
man, woman, or child in this country 
has died from cancer. More people die 
each year from diseases of the heart and 
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circulatory system than from all other 
causes combined. 

More than 50 percent of the hospital 
beds of the country today are occupied 
by people suffering from some form of 
mental illness. We have made progress, 
but the battle must continue. As the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
has so well said, we must stand dedi- 
cated to winning this battle over crip- 
pling and killing diseases. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In line with what the 
Senator from Alabama has said, I would 
be the first to agree that there are a 
great number of places in the budget 
where worthwhile economies can and 
should be made. But certainly the 
items which have been increased are 
items which should be increased. The 
program should be expanded. 

I hope the Senator from Alabama 
will be successful in maintaining these 
items when he goes to conference with 
Members of the House. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleagues who are 
not members of the subcommittee in ex- 
pressing appreciation for the excellent 
work which has been done on the appro- 
priation bill before the Senate, not only 
by the members of the subcommittee, but 
by its great chairman, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. I doubt if any 
other man in the past decade has done 
so much for so many in attempting to 
eradicate or eliminate or reduce human 
suffering from every phase of American 
life and in establishing health facilities 
and great research projects in cancer and 
other diseases which have afflicted man- 
kind for generations, and in bringing 
about appropriations commensurate with 
the importance of such projects in the 
national picture. 

We can feel that America is a much 
better place because the Senator from 
Alabama has been able to guide, with 
the fine ability he has, the development 
of this great research program in medi- 
cine. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
feel certain that Senator HILL knows my 
particular interest in the urgent subject 
we are discussing today. It is a mar- 
velous tribute to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the funds have been increased 
over the budget estimate and over the 
House allowances for the various vital 
aspects of the National Institutes of 
Health, such as the National Cancer In- 
stitute, the Institute of Mental Health, 
the National Heart Institute, and related 
activities. 

I doubt if any Senator, no matter how 
eloquent he might be, could say anything 
on the floor of the Senate today that 
would add to the encomiums which have 
come so deservedly to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

However, I should like to presume on 
the time of the Senate to refer to a 
tribute to LISTER HILL that I heard from 
another man who is far better equipped 
than any Senator could possibly be to 
tell of the good deeds and the marvelous 
work of the Senator from Alabama in 
this very critical realm. 
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Perhaps because of my interest in the 
field of medical research, I have had an 
opportunity recently to become well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Sidney Farber, the 
great professor of pathology at the Har- 
vard Medical School and head of the 
Children’s Hospital for Cancer and Re- 
lated Diseases in Boston. Dr. Farber has 
the heartbreaking and challenging task 
of having responsibility over 300 children 
who are affilicted with cancer and with 
various forms of cancer, such as leu- 
kemia. I doubt if any human being could 
have such a responsibility without being 
deeply moved and emotionally touched. 
Sidney Farber is a person of warm hu- 
manitarian impulses. Dr. Farber said to 
me: “Senator, I could not carry on the 
task each day of being with hundreds of 
children who are doomed to die of cancer 
unless I felt that somehow, somewhere, 
we would make a discovery, a break- 
through which would spare children in 
the future of this dreadful fate.” 

Then Dr. Farber went on to say—and 
I am trying to paraphrase his words as 
accurately as I can from remembering an 
experience which was so vivid to me— 
“Senator, when that time comes, and 
when that marvelous event occurs, there 
is one man, not in the field of science or 
medicine, who will deserve credit along 
with those in the field of medicine and 
related sciences, and that man is your 
colleague in the United States Senate, 
LISTER HILL.” 

I doubt that anyone could go through 
either dictionaries or various thesauri of 
the English language and express a 
greater tribute to a person than what was 
said about Senator HILL by this man who 
is trying to keep alive little children who 
suffer from leukemia or other forms of 
cancer. ` 

A few weeks ago Mrs. Neuberger and I 
visited the National Institutes of Health, 
because I felt that we should see for our- 
selves this phase of our Government 
about which we have been talking in the 
Senate. We spent the better part of a 
day in the companionship of the doctors 
who are studying at the clinical center 
the cases which might lead to further 
discoveries in the field of malignancies, 
heart disorders, arthritis, mental di- 
seases, and other ailments that plague 
the human race. We saw for ourselves 
the dedicated service of the doctors, 
nurses, and technicians at this core and 
heart of the Government’s medical- 
research program. 

I would presume too much on the time 
of the Senate if I were to relate all the 
favorable things that I heard said about 
the pioneering work of Senator LISTER 
HILL in this field. I can say, however, 
that few men in their time leave behind 
them enduring monuments, but the pro- 
longing of human life and the relieving 
of human suffering will be the most en- 
during monument that any Senator 
could possibly leave. Such an edifice 
will be the work done in the field of 
health research and the required appro- 
priations for undertaking that work by 
our colleague, the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my very humble and deep ap- 
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preciation to the Senator from Oregon 
for his generous words. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I merely wish to 
add that every word was meant from the 
heart. I cannot emphasize that too 
strongly. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an excerpt from 
the newsletter of June 11, 1956, written 
by my wife Maurine and myself, which 
indicates our appreciation and thank- 
fulness over the increases in support for 
the National Institutes of Health last 
year. The same sentiments prevail 
now as were expressed in this news- 
letter of ours entitled “On the Frontier 
of Life and Death.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the newsletter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Richard and Maurine Neuberger) 
ON THE FRONTIER OF LIFE AND DEATH 

Readers of our newsletter will remember 
the speeches we made in the 1954 campaign, 
urging an increase in Federal funds for med- 
ical research, particularly toward trying to 
find the cause and cure of that grim killer, 
cancer. Some editorials were hostile. Oth- 
ers claimed we were extravagant, forgetting 
that 40 million people among our present 
population are doomed to be afflicted by 
cancer. 

Anyhow, we have pounded away ever since 
arriving in the Senate. I became a cOspon- 
sor of Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH’s bill 
for greatly expanded appropriations in the 
realm of medicine and medical education. 
After all, a Nation which spends billions for 
armament and for liquor and tobacco, should 
not be parsimonious when methods for pro- 
longing human life may be lurking just be- 
yond the research scientist’s microscope or 
test tube. 

Our efforts have helped, perhaps, to bring 
results. Where the most troublesome of 
all maladies exist, appropriations for fiscal 
1957 have practically been doubled over the 
present fiscal year. Compare the figures, as 
just reported by Senator LISTER HILL’s com- 
mittee: 


1956 1957 


National Cancer Institute__._. $24, 978, 000 |$48, 432, 000 
National Institute of Health, 

operating budget. „--------- , 929, 000 | 11, 922, 000 
Mental. health functions... ....} 18, 001,000 | 35, 197, 000 
National Heart Institute .....- 18, 898, 000 | 33, 396, 000 


Dental health functions. .....- 76, 000 


In our opinion, these are virtually the 
most important Government appropriations 
of all. Can a warship, a dam, a highway, 
compare even remotely with some miracu- 
lous discovery which might lead to the solv- 
ing of the terrible riddle of malignancy? 
Oregon residents will be proud to know that 
Senator WAYNE Morse made a powerful 
speech against fiscal stinginess where funds 
involving human life are concerned. 

I still believe these present sums, sub- 
stantial though they are in contrast with 
earlier years, are not enough. The atom 
was never- cracked until President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt set aside- $2 billion for a 
crash program to do the job. Under this 
impetus, a generation of research and dis- 
covery was crammed into a few years. Why 
not the same sense of urgency in launching 
an all-out attack by science and knowledge 
against cancer, heart disease, and mental ill- 
ness? 

All of you have read how this administra- 
tion is supposed to emphasize human values. 
Yet budget requests by the administration 
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in these vital areas of cancer, mental health, 
heart, and dentistry totaled only 61 percent 
as much as the funds authorized by the 
Senate. Actions speak louder than words. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to endorse everything which has 
been said on the floor about the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. I do not believe there has ever 
been a Member of the United States 
Senate who has had a more distin- 
guished career in this body than has 
Senator HILL. I do not believe there is 
a Member of this body who has more 
personal friends among his colleagues 
than has Senator HILL. 

I think history will record that dur- 
ing its long history there has never been 
a Member of the Senate who has more 
constructive legislation bearing his 
name than has Senator HILL. The 
country is better off because of the dis- 
tinguished service which he has ren- 
dered. I wish him many more years of 
constructive service in the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I express 
my heartfelt appreciation and thanks 
to the Senator from Mississippi for his 
very generous remarks. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I think he deserves them. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to refer briefiy to a matter to which 
I referred earlier this morning when I 
said that at a later time today I would 
discuss a misunderstanding which I be- 
lieve developed in the debate on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday. Not that 
it concerns me particulary, because I 
know the Senator from Rhode Island 
very well, and I know of the kindness 
of his heart and the absence of any in- 
tention on his part of any desire to 
make any criticism of the work of any 
committee. 

However, because of the unfortunate 
reference in the press this morning to 
a part of the debate, I believe in fair- 
ness to all concerned, there should be 
clarification of an exchange which oc- 
curred on the Senate floor yesterday in 
regard to a document relating to the 
problems of hungry children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was printed as 
Senate Document No. 43, by authoriza- 
tion of the Senate. The Senator from 
Rhode Island and I were engaged in 
debate. We were discussing the position 
taken by the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee with regard to the need for 89 
additional schoolteachers. 

The Senator from Rhode Island said: 

Mr. PASTORE. Did the Committee on the 
District of Columbia hold a hearing on that 
item? 

Mr. Morse. We had a long hearing on the 
educational system of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Pastore. Am I to understand that the 
District of Columbia Committee held a hear- 
ing on this particular item while the Ap- 
propriations Committee was also consid- 
ering it? 

Mr. Morse. Not in the case of the 89 
teachers. 

Mr. Pastore. Of course not. 

Mr. Morse. But we made a survey of the 
entire matter. 
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Mr. Pastore. But the whole survey is a 
platitude and a generalization. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, why does the 
Senator from Rhode Island say the whole 
survey is a platitude and a generalization? 
The survey is based upon detailed evidence 
on issue after issue, as the evidence was pre- 
sented before the committee. 


It is apparent that the Senator and 
I were talking about two different things. 
He was talking with regard to one item, 
the 89 teachers, and I was talking about 
the report of the committee, in which 
reference was made to a good many is- 
sues. Certain references in the press 
this morning allege that the statement 
of the Senator from Rhode Island was 
interpreted as criticizing the report of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, which certainly was not the in- 
tention of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. I am sure he will understand why 
I make this statement on the floor of 
the Senate. Some ardent supporters of 
the District of Columbia Committee 
within the District of Columbia have 
called this morning about this matter. 
I do not want from what appears in the 
REcorRD any unjust inference to be drawn 
about the Senator from Rhode Island, 
the committee or anyone else. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
frcm Oregon. Let me say that if in 
any way I have caused any distress to 
my distinguished and very intimate 
friend from Oregon, I regret it very 
much. On the other hand, if it is a mis- 
understanding, I am very quick to try 
to clarify the matter. Naturally, in the 
heat of debate, there occur retorts and 
refutations and rebuttals and other 
statements, and sometimes on the spur 
of the moment a general statement is 
made that may lead to some misunder- 
standing. 

Certainly that was not the intent of 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island. 

Je were talking at the time, as I recall, 
about the 89 schoolteachers. I was try- 
ing to pinpoint that as a specific matter, 
When I said, “platitude and generaliza- 
tion,” I had reference to the whole 
panorama of the survey with reference 
to the school problem and the social 
problem. I meant to say, I hope I did 
say, and I am sorry that anyone should 
have misunderstood what I did say, that 
so far as the 89 teachers were concerned, 
that matter had not been discussed in 
the survey; that the survey, of its very 
nature, had to be a general, overall study 
of the educational and the social prob- 
lem in the community. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. If there has been any 
misunderstanding, I hope my remarks 
this morning have clarified the situation. 

I repeat: If I have caused any embar- 
rassment or distress to my friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon, Iam 
very sorry for it, and I hope what I have 
said will clarify the matter. 

Mr. MORSE. It has not caused any 
embarrassment or distress tome. As the 
Senator knows, that is pretty hard to do. 
But in fairness to the Senator from 
Rhode Island I think it should also be 
pointed out that when the surveys were 
presented to the Subcommittee on the 
District of Columbia, the Senator from 
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Rhode Island, I felt, went out of his way 
to be very helpful and very compli- 
mentary of the work which the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia was 
doing. 

I told the Senator then, and I tell him 
now, that I appreciate that very much. 
I say for the Record today that I am 
satisfied—in fact, I am willing to predict 
today—that with respect to the recom- 
mendations on which we shall seek action 
by way of legislative change in the years 
immediately ahead, recommendations 
which are covered by this particular 
survey, and which go to the matter of 
human welfare, the Senator from Rhode 
Island will be on our side more often 
than he will be against us. 

Mr. PASTORE. I remember very well 
the incident to which the Senator has re- 
ferred. As a matter of fact, the appear- 
ance of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon before our committee was very 
helpful. I say as sincerely and honestly 
as I can say it that if there was only one 
motivation which the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon had in presenting 


his report to our committee, it was the . 


bigness of his heart. I said then, and I 
now repeat, that I have the highest re- 
spect and admiration for the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon. He in- 
cluded in his report many things—and 
many of the statements he made before 
our subcommittee to relate to things— 
which are very close to my interest and 
of great concern to me. I hope the day 
will come in this community when seri- 
ous attention and thought will be given 
and action will be taken with respect to 
the report submitted by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate that state- 
ment. The Senator from Rhode Island 
is quite correct in saying that in the 
heat of debate, when we as lawyers are 
pressing as hard as we can the points 
we are urging, sometimes others mis- 
understand the motivation of our 
language. 

I want the Senator from Rhode Island 
to know that if, in our debate yesterday 
anything I said could possibly be inter- 
preted as a reflection upon him, that was 
not my intent, because he knows, as I 
think it is very proper for me to say, that 
our friendship is one which I consider 
to be one of the most intimate I have. 
No criticism of the Senator from Rhode 
Island was intended by any of our ex- 
changes yesterday. 

Mr. PASTORE. If I loved the Sena- 
tor from Oregon before the debate took 
place, then I love him even more after- 
ward. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H. R. 6287) making appropri- 

ations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
earlier in the day, when I was discussing 
the remarkable work done by the Sena- 
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tor from Alabama in the field of appro- 
priations for health research, I neglected 
to mention a matter which I believe 
should be stated today on the floor of 
the Senate. After all, I am of the opin- 
ion that none of these great gains could 
have been made, had it not been for the 
complete cooperation of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypren], the chairman of the full 
Appropriations Committee. I certainly 
believe his name should be mentioned 
here, in connection with the great strides 
which have been made in the making 
available of funds for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, in particular, under the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I þe- 
lieve that the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], who is always magnanimous, 
will have no objection to my making ref- 
erence to the complete cooperation he 
has received in this respect from the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN], the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, not only 
have I no objection, but I am gratified 
and very happy that the Senator from 
Oregon has paid this tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], because 
certainly the Senator from Arizona rich- 
ly deserves every word that has been said 
of him by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
feel certain that we would not have had 
the salutary results in medical-research 
funds which have been achieved through 
the direct guidance of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] if it had not been 
for the excellent work of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HILL. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to call attention to the item of $5 
million for grants for library services. 
I know the Senator from Alabama is 
aware of the fact that Congress author- 
ized an annual appropriation of $7,500,- 
000, I believe, for a period of 5 years. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Last year, there was an 
appropriation of $2,050,000. Of course, 
the item in this bill is more than twice 
that large; namely, $5 million. 

My State is one of those which has 
taken advantage of this program. By 
means of these contributions, bookmo- 
biles have been placed in service in the 
counties of Kentucky. Kentucky has 
joined with private organizations in pro- 
viding all the matching funds required 
in order to make the program wholly 
effective; and in a period of 3 years the 
circulation of books through this serv- 
ice in my State has increased from 
zero—except for the circulation of books 
through agencies already in existence— 
to 2 million books in 1953-54, and to 5 
million books in the next year. and to 6 
million books last year. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama whether, from his study of the pro- 
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gram and the bill, he can say that the 
$5 million appropriation will permit 
States such as mine, which have taken 
advantage of the program, to complete 
their programs; and will the Federal 
Government be able to match the funds 
provided by the States? 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
from Kentucky—and I know of his great 
interest in this matter—that I cannot 
say it will permit his State to complete 
its program. But I can say that the $5 
million provided in the bill will permit 
the State of Kentucky to make very defi- 
nite progress with its program. As the 
Senator from Kentucky knows, the $5 
million item in the bill is $2 million above 
the budget estimate, which was for only 
$3 million. 

As the Senator from Kentucky also 
knows, the program is a new one. The 
authorization legislation was enacted 
only at the last session of Con- 
gress; and in one of the very last de- 
ficiency appropriation bills at the last 
session, we included an appropriation of 
$2,050,000 for the program. 

The pending bill carries an appropria- 
tion of $5 million, which is $2 million 
above the budget estimate of $3 million, 
which means that certainly very definite 
progress can be made by Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, and other States. 

Furthermore, the committee has in- 
cluded in the bill language which will 
permit all the $5 million to be used. In 
other words, we have followed a prece- 
dent which we have followed with refer- 
ence to other funds, when there is a co- 
operative program between the Federal 
Government and the States or the local 
communities, namely, inasmuch as some 
States will not be able to go forward with 
their programs, since perhaps their leg- 
islatures have not met, or have not 
passed the necessary enabling legisla- 
tion, we provide that when the funds are 
not used by some States, such unused 
funds can be allocated to the States 
which are ready to go forward, and are 
going forward, with their programs. 

So, I think we can say that by means 
of the increase of $2 million over the 
budget estimate, the State of Kentucky 
and the other States which are ready to 
go forward can make very definite prog- 
ress with their programs. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s statement, and I 
know he joins me in the belief that this 
library program offers an opportunity to 
bring books to thousands and even mil- 
lions of people who live in remote areas 
and do not have an opportunity to share 
in the service of the city libraries. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; as the Senator from 
Kentucky says, today there are millions 
of persons who have no library service 
at all, and many more millions who have 
wholly inadequate library service. 

I know how interested the Senator 
from Kentucky is in this matter. He 
made to our committee a strong state- 
ment in behalf of this appropriation 
item. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. President, let me say there is really 
nothing I could add to the well-deserved 
tribute which has been paid to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama for his support of 
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many humanitarian, humane measures 
in many fields of legislation. Not only 
has he given them his support, but, as 
has been stated, he has initiated great 
programs which well serve the country. 

I know something of the high regard 
in which the Senator from Alabama is 
held in my own State, where he has vis- 
ited and has spoken. I know that the 
people of Kentucky have said that he is 
a humanitarian and that he has humane 
ideals; but, better still, he has carried 
his ideals into practical effect. 

So I join with the other Senators who 
have paid their tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky, and I express 
to him my deep appreciation for his kind 
and generous words. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the able chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. I, too, wish 
to join in the very fine and well-deserved 
tribute which has been paid to him. 

Previously, I talked to the Senator 
from Alabama about a problem concern- 
ing my State; it involves the Indian 
colony at Elko, Nev. The committee 
was asked to include in the bill an item 
of $40,000, for the purpose of building 
sewer and water facilities, as an emer- 
gency health matter, within the city 
limits of Elko, Nev. 

In the committee, I pointed out that 
there is precedent for making this par- 
ticular approach, because exactly the 
same thing was done in the case of the 
needed sanitary facilities in other Ne- 
vada towns. 

After complete control of the con- 
struction of sanitary facilities was given 
to the Department of the Interior, the 
duties of the Department in that regard, 
in the case of sanitation and health 
matters, were transferred to the Health 
Service, in 1955. 

In the committee I asked why, with 
that precedent. in mind, these steps 
could not be taken, insofar as the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
concerned with this particular situa- 
tion. 

I have been advised by the chairman 
of the subcommittee that this item was 
not allowed. I wonder whether he will 
give us an explanation of the reason 
therefor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to have the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada ask the question. 

He appeared before our subcommittee, 
and he made an excellent and most per- 
suasive statement. 

The difficulty in this case is that there 
is no authorization for this appropria- 
tion item, although there is pending be- 
fore the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the Senate and before 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee a bill which would authorize 
the appropriation to which the Senator 
has referred. 

From the statement of the Senator 
from Nevada, it seems to me that this is 
an appropriation which should be made, 
and that this work should be done. I 
hope the Senator may be able to get ac- 
tion on the authorization bill, and that 
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we may take the matter up at a little 
later date, in a supplemental appropri- 
ation bill. As the Senator knows, un- 
der the rules of the Senate it is not nec- 
essary for the authorization of an ap- 
propriation to pass both Houses of Con- 
gress and be signed by the President. 
If the bill can be reported by a Senate 
committee and passed by the Senate, it 
is completely in order to put the appro- 
priation in an appropriation bill. 

Certainly, the Senator made a very 
strong case before our committee. I 
hope the authorization may be provided, 
so we can go forward with the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. BIBLE. I very much appreciate 
the cooperation, the friendly attitude, 
and the statement of the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Imay point out that there was an area 
of doubt as to the necessary authority 
in this particular matter. It was my 
hope, since it had been accomplished be- 
fore, when the Interior Department had 
exactly the same functions, that the pur- 
poses could be accomplished under a 
transfer. 

I may say further that there is pend- 
ing before the House a specific author- 
ization bill, in order to clear up the area 
of doubt. It has passed a subcommittee 
of the House. It is before the full com- 
mittee of the House on this very day. 

I thank the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee for his assurance that, 
as this bill moves along its legislative 
path, we shall have the opportunity of 
having the matter considered again 
when a supplemental appropriation bill 
comes before the Senate. I cannot 
stress too strongly the critical health 
problem involved and the need for at- 
tention to it. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
from Nevada he will have my full co- 
operation in getting consideration of this 
matter. 

Mr. BIBLE. I certainly appreciate 
that statement. 

Mr. MORSE. If I may have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], I wish to say first that noth- 
ing has been said by way of commenda- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, and the distinguished chair- 
man of the full committee, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], with which 
I do not completely wish to associate my- 
self. 

I should like to add, Mr. President, 
that in the day-by-day grind of our 
work in the Senate—and that accurately 
describes it, because I believe I can be 
a witness to the fact that probably few 
people realize the strenuous nature of 
service in the Senate and the amount of 
effort individual Senators put into it— 
I think sometimes we are not always, as 
Senators, fully appreciative of the serv- 
ices other Senators render to each one of 
us and render to the people of the States 
we represent. Ido not know of a casein 
which such a comment is more apropos 
than in connection with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN]. I believe no Member of 
this body will dissent from the point of 
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view I now express, that each of the 
other 94 Senators is greatly indebted to 
the Senator from Arizona for the many 
services he renders. On behalf of the 
people of my State I wish to express 
these words of appreciation today. 

We are dealing here with a bill which’ 
embraces appropriation provisions with 
respect to health. I share in all the trib- 
utes and commendations which have 
been uttered with respect to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], but in 
my judgment, Mr. President, there is no 
man in the Senate who could more ap- 
propriately be called the major sponsor 
of humanitarian legislation in the appro- 
priation field, as it relates to the health 
of American citizens, than the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

I like to think of LISTER HILL as a dis- 
ciple of Cart Haypen in this field. If 
we wish to use another figure of speech, 
he is a very able pupil of a wonderful 
legislative teacher, CARL HAYDEN. I like 
to think of these health bills as monu- 
ments which will constitute for decades 
living tributes to CARL HAayDEN’s wonder- 
ful legislative work. 

Certainly the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THyYrE] deserve the high 
tributes of the Senate for the great 
work they have done in the same field. 
Year after year Lister HILL comes be- 
fore the Senate with the subcommit- 
tee appropriation report. It is inter- 
esting that seldom, as we say in Senate 
cloakroom language at least, is there a 
“hassle” over a Lister Hill report, be- 
cause he always has his reports in the 
excellent shape in which this report to- 
day is drawn. As one Senator I wish 
to thank along with him, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] and the 
other members of the subcommittee, for 
the fine work they do on this subject 
matter. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that any questions which I raise 
about this report are not based upon any 
criticism at all, but are merely seeking 
information, and are designed to make 
legislative history. They are only pro- 
pounded in an effort to pave the way 
for a future program which may really 
strengthen the hand of the Senator from 
Alabama next year and the year after, 
as he brings other appropriation re- 
quests before the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to thank the Sena- 
tor for the very kind words he has 
spoken of the Senator from Alabama. I 
particularly wish to express my appre- 
ciation for what he has said about the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

When I first became a Member of the 
House of Representatives, as a very 
young man, the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona was a Member there. He 
was there rendering fine service, just 
as we see him here day by day contribut- 
ing to what the Senate does. He is a 
man whose name is seldom seen in the 
headlines. In fact, we seldom see his 
name in the newspaper. He is too busy 
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with his work here for that. Day after 
‘day he is faithfully carrying the tremen- 
dous burden that falls to the lot of the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
‘Appropriations. He is always at his 
place working, laboring and fighting for 
the welfare of the people. 

There is really no way for us to ex- 
press the appreciation which is due the 
Senator from Arizona for all the work 
he does and the contribution he makes 
to the labors of the Senate. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Oregon has paid his tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. MORSE. I think what I have 
said about the Senator from Arizona is 
a gross understatement. I hope in pri- 
vate conversation with him some of 
these days to express myself even more 
intimately and affectionately than I 
think perhaps would be appropriate on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I should like to say to the Senator 
from Alabama that I have been very 
glad to discover, as I have studied the 
report, that the Senator, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, and his colleagues on 
the subcommittee, have not been caught 
up in what I would call a sort of whirl- 
wind gust of economy at the expense of 
human needs. Certainly we should save 
the taxpayers money when it can be 
saved, but, in my judgment, we are not 
making any true saving when we seek 
to reduce needed appropriations to pro- 
tect the health of the people. 

I am glad to read this report and the 
figures contained in it, and to take note 
of the fact that no meat ax was used. 
On the contrary, the committee held its 
ground in almost every instance by pro- 
viding at least the amount of the budget 
estimate. I think I would have favored 
some recommendations over and above 
the budget requests in certain instances, 
as I shall point out in a moment, but I 
have gone through the report, and I am 
pleased to be able to say to my constitu- 
ents that I do not think the Hill sub- 
committee engaged in any false economy 
in this report. By false economy I mean 
the cutting of budget estimates in any 
way which could not be justified on the 
basis of the evidence before the com- 
mittee. 

For example, I notice on page 14 of 
the report, in connection with funds for 
‘the study of venereal disease problems, 
that the committee held fast to the 
budget request; likewise with regard to 
funds for tuberculosis. There was_a 
slight reduction in the item for com- 
municable diseases—not much, but 
some. I wonder if the Senator from 
Alabama can tell us why the committee 
decided that it should not recommend 
the full amount in that instance. 

Mr. HILL. The House allowed $6,- 
200,000. We increased the amount to 
$6,250,000, which is only $10,000 below 
the budget estimate. In other words, 
with an estimate of $6,260,000 we are 
$10,000 below the estimate. The fact is 
that the Department did not ask for the 
restoration of the additional $60,600, but 
we put the amount back to $6,259,000. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
made the latter point. This is a case in 
which the Department did not ask for 
the restoration. The responsibility, 
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therefore, in part at least, must be 
placed at the door of the executive de- 
partment itself. After all, I think we 
must admit that the presumption, in the 
first instance, ought to be in favor of 
the Department’s request. When we go 
above the Department’s request, we must 
have good cause, on the basis of the 
evidence presented, for doing so. I am 
glad we are making a record on the 
point that the Department itself did not 
ask for the $60,000 restoration. 

Mr. HILL. We are only $10,000 below 
the budget estimate. The figure is 
$6,250,000. 

Mr. MORSE. I turn now to page 15, 
under the heading “Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Activities’; also the item headed 
“Grants for Waste Treatment Works 
Construction.” 

In connection with sanitary engineer- 
ing activities, the budget estimate was 
$13,063,000. The committee recom- 
mended $12,640,000. 

In the case of grants for waste treat- 
ment, the budget estimate was $50 mil- 
lion, and the committee allowed $45 
million. 

I think the Senator from Alabama 
knows the great interest of the Senator 
from Oregon in the subject of stream 
pollution control. I happen to believe 
that among all our domestic issues it is 
doubtful if anyone could name one more 
important than the conservation of 
America’s water supply. The Senator 
has heard me say many times—but it 
needs to be said many more times—that 
civilizations do not climb with falling 
water tables. History proves that as the 
water table of a nation goes down its 
civilization soon follows, 

In this country, in my judgment, we 
are inexcusably wasteful of our water. 
We are guilty of unconscionable pollu- 
tion of our streams and our water 
resources. 

In 1956, as I recall, we passed the so- 
called Blatnik bill dealing with water 
pollution. It contained provision for at 
least some Federal aid to municipalities, 
which desired to build modern sewage- 
disposal plants. 

In view of my great interest in the 
problem, I thought that, for the legisla- 
tive record, I should ask the Senator 
from Alabama the reason for the reduc- 
tions below the budget estimates for 
sanitary engineering activities and 
grants for waste treatment. 

Mr. HILL. According to the testi- 
mony before the committee dealing with 
grants for waste treatment, the commit- 
tee recommendation of $45 million will 
provide funds for all projects which 
would be provided for if we had recom- 
mended the full $50 million in the bill, 
on this basis: Some of the States and 
localities are not ready to go forward 
with these works. As the Senator 
knows, this is a new program. The leg- 
islation authorizing it was introduced in 
the House by Representative BLATNIK, of 
Minnesota, and was passed only in the 
closing days of the previous session of 
Congress. 

We are assured that the $45 million 
recommended by the committee will take 
care of all the projects which are ready 
to go forward, to as full an extent as 
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though we had provided the full amount 
of $50 million in the bill. So this re- 
duction in no way cuts down the pro- 
gram. If the Senator will notice the 
language in connection with the appro- 
priation, it is made clear that the allot- 
ments are made on the basis of $50 
million. 

All the projects can go forward. No 
single project will be denied by reason 
of this reduction. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to make this 
record and have the comments of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Some weeks ago I spoke at a confer- 
ence of Southern States, held at Raleigh, 
N. C., on the municipal sanitation prob- 
lem. I found a remarkable interest in 
the implementation of the Blatnik bill. 

I also found, in the discussions which 
took place at that conference, that some 
of our municipal officials were surprised 
to learn that funds are available. 
Therefore, I should like to use this de- 
bate as a springboard for giving 
a little advice to the Department con- 
cerned. I think it needs to do a better 
job of informing the municipalities of 
America about this program. 

Mr. HILL. The funds are available. 

Mr. MORSE. The funds are avail- 
able; and next year the Senator from 
Alabama will have justification for rec- 
ommending a much larger sum, on the 
basis that there will then be a clamor 
for Federal aid in this field by an in- 
creasing number of municipalities. Too 
many municipalities throughout the 
country are polluting streams by turning 
them into open sewers filled with raw 
sewage, when they ought to be building 
pollution-control plants and sewage-dis- 
posal plants. 

The purpose of the Blatnik bill was to 
encourage them to do that very thing. 
I am taking the time to raise the point 
in regard to this item, because if we are 
to stop stream pollution, the municipali- 
ties have a duty to take this problem to 
their taxpayers and to urge that bond 
issues be voted, if necessary, to raise the 
municipal contribution to such a pro- 
gram as this, thus permitting it to quali- 
fy for this aid. 

We are talking in Washington, D. C., 
I therefore also give that little advice to 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia and to the more than 500 “alder- 
men” of the District of Columbia, the 
Members of Congress. I believe that we 
aldermen ought to do a much better job 
of providing for sewage disposal here in 
the Capital City of the Nation. Since 
Washington has a hybrid type of gov- 
ernment, under which no one gets a 
chance to vote on municipal affairs ex- 
cept Members of the Congress, we ought 
to encourage the District Commissioners 
to try to apply to the District the pro- 
visions of the Blatnik bill. I know of no 
reason why it should not apply to the 
District of Columbia. Of course, I know 
it will be said, “We have some plants 
and some improvements in our plants.” 
However, the fact is that the sewage- 
disposal improvements which have been 
made in the District of Columbia in the 
past few years are already obsolete. The 
time has come to have a real sewage- 
disposal system in the District of Co- 
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lumbia, which will not dump into the 
Potomac River any material which would 
make it undesirable to use the water of 
the area for recreational purposes, such 
as swimming and boating. That has 
not been done. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator include also fishing? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; and good fishing, 
too. I should like to be able to enjoy 
some good fishing in the Potomac. 

I desire also to commend the Senator 
for the recommendation on page 22 of 
the report with respect to the National 
Cancer Institute. The budget estimate 
was $46,902,000, the House allowance was 
the same, and the committee recom- 
mendation was $58,543,000. 

The Senator from Alabama and I 
covered that point. We must face the 
fact that with respect to the terrible 
plague of cancer—and that is what it is 
becoming—we have a public responsibil- 
ity as Senators to appropriate money and 
to do whatever can be done to seek to 
conquer it. 

I wish particularly to commend the 
Senator with reference to the item for 
mental health activities, on page 23 of 
the report. The 1958 budget estimate 
was $35,217,000, and the committee rec- 
ommendation is $39,421,000. I wish to 
say offhand that I think that is the type 
of item which could be increased, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. There is available an un- 
expended balance of $4,573,000. There- 
fore the total amount available will be 
$43,994,000, or practically $44 million. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Senator will 
agree with me that the mentally sick 
are in many respects the truly forgotten 
people of America. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly in the past they 
have been the forgotten people. 

Mr. MORSE. That has been true in 
State after State. 

Mr. HILL. They are put into institu- 
tions and the doors are closed on them. 
After that, in many cases, that is the 
end so far as they are concerned. 

Mr. MORSE. The situation is being 
improved. 

Mr. HILL. The situation is improving 
because of tranquilizing drugs and other 
drugs, and because new techniques have 
been developed. It is interesting to note 
that until last year there was an in- 
crease in the number of patients in the 
mental hospitais. There was an increase 
each year at the rate of approximately 
10,000. In other words, each year 10,- 
000 more people entered mental institu- 
tions than had been in them in the 
previous year. Last year, for the first 
time, there was a definite trend in the 
other direction, and instead of an in- 
crease, there was a decrease of 7,000. 

Mr. MORSE. It is very gratifying to 
hear the Senator say that, as well as 
to hear the report made by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson] earlier in 
the discussion. It shows what can be 
done when a State proceeds to make the 
mental health problems of the State a 
matter, if not a major concern, cer- 
tainly a considerable concern of the State 
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government. There is no doubt that 


every dollar spent for mental health is 


a dollar well spent. 


There is scarcely a Senator who can- - 


not point to a case close to him, involv- 
ing a friend or an associate or perhaps 
someone else, who, to his utter surprise 
all at once develops a mental condition 
that tends to become progressively worse 
unless quick treatment is given and fa- 
cilities for quick treatment are made 
available to him. 

We owe it to our fellow men, from 
humanitarian motivations, to see to it 
that we never economize on this item. 

I am glad to know the Senator says an 
unexpended balance is available and 
therefore the total amount available is 
approximately $43 million. 

Mr. HILL. The total amount avail- 
able is $43,994,000, or almost $44 million. 

Mr. MORSE. I also wish to commend 
the Senator for the item concerning 
arthritis and metabolic disease activities, 
as shown on page 27 of the report. The 
budget estimate was $17,885,000, and the 
committee recommendation is $23,548,- 
000. 

Before I ask my question I wanted to 
say these things about the report. 

Mr. HILL. I may say that there is 
also an increase over the budget esti- 
mate for the National Heart Institute. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I wanted to com- 
ment on that also. Again I am glad to 
see an increase for that item. No one 
should be guilty of any economizing with 
respect to any of these research projects 
or research funds in connection with any 
of the serious diseases which threaten 
the health of America. 

Mr. HILL. I may say that there is 
also a very definite increase in the funds 
available for neurology and blindness. 
That takes in, of course, epilepsy and 
cerebral palsy and deafness and blind- 
ness, and other ailments. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. If the Senator 
will permit me, I should like to have him 
help me make a little legislative history 
on another item. We have done that 
before. I should like to refresh the 
Senator’s recollection as to the history 
of the project. The Senator knows that 
for the past 2 years the Senator from 
Oregon, the 2 Senators from Virginia, 
and the Senator from Alabama himself, 
of course, have been very much interested 
in a pilot rehabilitation center in Vir- 
ginia. It is connected with the Anderson 
Clinic in Arlington, Va., but not con- 
nected with it in any financial way. It 
is a pilot rehabilitation center. It is 
headed by a fine doctor, Dr. O. Anderson 
Engh, who in my opinion performs, far 
beyond anything that is called for in the 
line of duty, a great many humanitarian 
services for the people of this area and 
the patients who are sent to him. 

The Senator will recall that some years 
ago, when this particular appropriation 
was before the Senate, we provided with- 
in it language which would authorize the 
expenditure of funds to help conduct the 
services of the pilot rehabilitation center, 
but no funds for construction. The Sen- 
ator will also recall, I am sure, that this 
particular clinic is certainly an excellent 
example of what the people of a commu- 
nity can do by way of voluntary contri- 
butions not only of money, but also of 
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personal service, in order to come to the 
humanitarian aid of fellow citizens who 
because they are unfortunately suffering, 
from terrible physical handicaps need 
vocational rehabilitation. { 

In the Arlington-Alexandria area— 
and I should like to repeat this for the 
Recorp this year—a small group of com-' 
munity organizations and agencies—the 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, the Lions 
Club, the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, and various church groups and 
women’s organizations—have devoted 
their personal services as well as their 
time and considerable money to this so- 
called pilot rehabilitation center. That 
center is located in Arlington, Va. 

The Record should show also, before I 
ask the Senator from Alabama any ques- 
tions about this, that to this center, 
under the direction of the distinguished 
Dr. Engh, were sent a good many Federal 
employees, not only from the District of 
Columbia, but from elsewhere in the 
United States who had been injured at 
their work. 

Speaking now only hypothetically, and 
not in relation to any specific case—but 
it is typical—assume that this afternoon 
someone in the State Department should 
walk into an open elevator shaft, fall 
down, and injure his or her spine, and 
that as a consequence partial paralysis 
overtook the person. It is quite possible 
that the Federal employee might be sent 
to the so-called Engh Clinic for rehabili- 
tation. 

It happens to be the theory of Dr. 
Engh that the program should be, as he 
says, under one roof. ‘There is the pos- 
sibility of permanent muscular disabil- 
ity fixing itself upon the patient. The 
problem, then, is one of vocational re- 
habilitation and guidance, so that the 
person can be brought back into produc- 
tive life. Such a pilot plant, we have 
agreed in the past, is needed. So lan- 
guage has been provided in bills hereto- 
fore to make it possible for the Depart- 
ment to place some money in the clinic 
to help with the program. 

As the Senator from Alabama is aware, 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoBERTSON] has introduced a bill on this 
subject, S. 2068. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of S. 2068 be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2068) was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of section 4 (b) of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act (29 U. S. C. 34 (b)) is 
amended to read as follows: “Sums made 
available for such a pilot demonstration 
center in the Washington area may be used 
for the construction of facilities, including 
future expansion, equipment, and such serv- 
ices as hospitalization, domiciliary care, and 
rehabilitation training, including costs of 
board and room of trainees and other serv- 
ices essential to the program, as in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary are deemed desir- 
able.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama knows that the sen- 
ior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], and I, after studying the 
matter, came to the conclusion, to which 
the Senator from Alabama agreed, that 
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if any funds were to be used for con- 
struction purposes, it would be neces- 
sary to pass new authorizing legislation. 
So the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] introduced S. 2068, which pro- 
vides for an amendment of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, to read as 
follows: 

| Sums made available for such a pilot dem- 
onstration center in the Washington area 
‘may be used for the construction of facili- 
ties, including future expansion, equip- 
ment, and such services as hospitalization, 
domiciliary care, and rehabilitation training, 
including costs of board and room of train- 
ees and other services essential to the pro- 
gram, as in the discretion of the Secretary 
are deemed desirable. 


Am I not correct in my understanding 
that the appropriation bill of which the 
Senator from Alabama is in charge today 
does not include any language which 
would authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to use 
any of the funds being appropriated to 
that agency for construction purposes at 
the Engh Rehabilitation Clinic? 

-Mr. HILL. The bill does not carry 
any funds for construction purposes at 
the Engh Clinic, because there is no 
authorization for the appropriation of 
such funds. As the Senator from Ore- 
gon well knows, the purpose of the bill 
introduced by our colleague, the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON}, 
is to authorize the appropriation of such 
funds. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true, however, 
that such funds as are appropriated in 
the bill to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, can, as in the 
past, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
be used for assistance to the Engh Clinic, 
except that the funds may not be used 
for construction? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama knows of nothing in the appropri- 
ation bill which would in any way affect 
the terms of the basic act, which we 
know as the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1954, under which funds were 
made available to the Engh Clinic for 
maintenance and operation. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Alabama will now put on another com- 
mittee hat for a moment, and speak to 
me as the chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, it is true, is it 
not, that S. 2068 is pending before the 
Senator’s committee, of which I also 
have the honor to be a member, and that 
the bill will be scheduled for hearing, so 
that Dr. Engh, the junior Senator from 
Virginia, the Senator from Oregon, and 
others interested in the bill may have an 
opportunity to make an official record in 
support of the bill? 

Mr. HILL. We shall be delighted to 
schedule hearings on the bill introduced 
by the junior Senator from Virginia. 
The present occupant of the chair, the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara], also is a member of 
our committee and is a member of the 
Subcommittee on Health. I am certain 
he would he delighted to attend the hear- 
ing when the Senator from Oregon, the 
Senator from Virginia, and other wit- 
nesses appear in behalf of the bill. 
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Mr. MORSE. I am authorized by the 
junior Senator from Virginia to say that 
he joins with me in urging that early 
hearings be held on the bill. I am au- 
thorized also to speak on behalf of the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
in assuring the Senator from Alabama 
that the senior Senator from Virginia, 
too, is very much interested in early 
hearings on the bill and a favorable con- 
Sideration of it. 

Speaking hypothetically, assuming 
thet S. 2068 is favorably reported, is 
passed by Congress, and is signed by the 
President before Congress adjourns this 
year—in fact, a sufficient length of time 
before adjournment this year so that 
further consideration could be given to 
the funds necessary to implement it— 
is it not the opinion of the Senator from 
Alabama that appropriate requests still 
covld be made this year for considera- 
tion in connection with a supplemental 
appropriation request? 

Mr. HILL. If the bill is passed and be- 
comes law during this session of Con- 
gress, it will be entirely in order to ask 
for an appropriation in a supplemental 
or a deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Perhaps I should state 
my question in this way: Does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama expect or contem- 
plate that a supplemental or a deficiency 
appropriation bill probably will be re- 
ported to the Senate by his subcommittee 
before adjournment? 

Mr. HILL. Supplemental and defi- 
ciency appropriation bills are not han- 
dled by subcommittees; they are handled 
by the full Committee on Appropriations. 
In the closing days of a session of Con- 
gress, invariably a supplemental or a de- 
ficiency bill is considered by the full 
committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator very 
much for his assistance. 

Mr. President, I shall close now with 
a very brief statement. I want the REC- 
ORD to show that I shall continue to do 
everything I can to assist the two Sena- 
tors from Virginia in obtaining favorable 
action on S. 2068, for these reasons: 

I think the Engh Clinic, as a pilot 
clinic for vocational rehabilitation, is one 
of the great experimental rehabilitation 
centers in this country. I recognize that 
in the medical profession there are dif- 
ferent theories and views as to the best 
way to approach the vocational rehabili- 
tation problem. But the results, in my 
judgment, are always the test in a mat- 
ter such as this. 

I believe that any evaluation of the 
results of the remarkable work which Dr. 
Engh and his associates have been doing 
in the rehabilitation of persons in con- 
nection with the pilot clinic program 
which he is operating in Arlington, Va., 
would prove the soundness of the pro- 
gram and justify an appropriation of 
Federal funds as.an aid to the construc- 
tion of needed additions to that clinic. 

Labor has donated thousands of man- 
hours of overtime in helping to build a 
wing of that clinic. But the time has 
come when it is necessary to complete 
the physical facilities by way of construc- 
tion by the expenditure of funds, rather 
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than in the expectation that the work 
can be done completely through the do- 
nation of services. There will, however, 
continue to be a substantial donation of 
free time on the part of labor in the 
building trades. 

The question, and let us get it before 
the Senate by way of a preliminary hear- 
ing on the bill, is the question of Federal 
interest. Are we setting up a program 
that is singular, based upon a Federal 
interest; or are we proposing support for 
a program which might equally well be 
requested by a clinic in San Francisco or 
El Paso or Boston, Mass., or elsewhere in 
the Nation? It seems to me the answer 
is that there is a great Federal interest in 
the clinic, for a reason I stated earlier, 
because many injured Federal employees 
are referred there. 

Furthermore, let me make crystal 
clear, as I speak in advance in support of 
Senate bill 2068, that this enterprise is 
not in any way whatsoever a private- 
business enterprise. Instead, the clinic 
is conducted by Dr. Engh as a completely 
humanitarian program. It is separate 
and distinct from the Anderson Clinic or 
hospital, in which Dr. Engh is also, as I 
recall, the head of the medical staff. 
This is a vocational rehabilitation center. 
Every dollar of Federal money which 
would be appropriated to it, following 
the passage of Senate bill 2068, would 
be well spent, and would foster what I 
have been heard to say so frequently is 
one of the great duties of the Congress, 
to honor our humanitarian obligation to 
bring medical aid to unfortunate people 
who need the specialized service that this 
oe center is designed to pro- 
vide. 

I desire to thank the Senator from Ala- 
bama for his assistance in enabling me 
to make the legislative record I have 
made regarding these items. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonrRONEY in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona? 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. On. page 2 of the 
report, I notice that in the case of the 
Office of the Solicitor, it was recom- 
mended that there be transferred from 
the highway trust fund an amount of 
$365,000; but that after seeking the ad- 
vice of its counsel, the committee de- 
cided against doing so. Can the Sena- 
tor from Alabama give us a brief explan- 
ation of that matter and of why that 
decision was reached? 

Mr. HILL. I may say there was a 
question of whether these trust funds 
are available for such a purpose.’ We 
submitted the matter to the office of the 
legislative counsel of the Senate, and we 
received an opinion that such an appro- 
priation from the trust fund is not au- 
thorized. I shall be delighted to ask 
unanimous consent to have the full opin- 
jon of the legislative counsel printed in 
the Recorp, if the Senator from Ari- 
zona would like to have me do so. 

Briefiy, the legislative counsel held 
that these funds are for highway-con- 
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struction purposes, and are not to be 
transferred to some other agency of the 
Government, for legal service or other 
services, but that they are trust funds, 
and that there is imposed a trust to 
make sure that they are used for the 
construction of highways, and are not 
transferred to other agencies, for use 
for other services or purposes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would be very 
happy to have the Senator from Ala- 
bama have the opinion printed in the 
REcorD, because I have been receiving 
from the Far West suggestions that this 
fund is already being tampered with in 
this respect. This is the first instance 
I have seen in print of that. I have 
heard that the highway trust fund is 
being used to finance other agencies of 
the Government. If that is true, I think 
the Senator from Alabama has done a 
very commendable thing in making the 
decision he has made. 

So I shall appreciate it if the Senator 
from Alabama will have the full opin- 
ion printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. Then, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
the opinion of the legislative counsel on 
the matter of the transfer of the trust 
fund to the Labor Department, or, for 
that matter, to any other department. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR HILL 

Pursuant to your request we have exam- 
ined the provisions of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 and the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956 for the purpose of submitting 
an informal opinion as to whether or not 
such acts authorize the appropriation of 
moneys out of the highway trust fund to 
the Secretary of Labor (or more particu- 
larly, to the Office of the Solicitor of the 
Department of Labor) to defray expenses 
incurred in carrying out the duties imposed 
upon him under section 115 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956. For the reasons 
given below, it is our opinion that such an 
appropriation from the Trust Fund is not 
authorized. 


THE LAW 


Section 209 (f) (1) of the Highway Reve- 
nue Act of 1956 reads as follows: 

“(f) Expenditures from trust fund.— 

“(1) Federal-aid highway program.— 
Amounts in the trust fund shall be avail- 
able, as provided by appropriation acts, for 
making expenditures after June 30, 1956, 
and before July 1, 1972, to meet those obli- 
gations of the United States heretofore or 
hereafter incurred under the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916, as amend- 
ed and supplemented, which are attribut- 
able to Federal-aid highways (including 
those portions of general administrative ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Public Roads pay- 
able from such appropriations) .” 

Paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of section 
209 (f) contain authorizations to make ex- 
penditures. (without further appropriations 
being made therefor) from the trust fund 
to repay advances, to reimburse the Treas- 
ury for amounts paid with respect to gas- 
oline used on farms or used for nonhighway 
purposes, and to reimburse the Treasury for 
certain amounts paid as floor stocks refunds. 
Section 210 (e) authorizes appropriations 
out of the trust fund to enable the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make the study and 
investigation required by section 210. There 
is no other authority in the act for expend- 
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ing or appropriating moneys from the trust 
fund, so that if the act authorizes appro- 
priations to the Department of Labor from 
the trust fund it must be found in the 
paragraph quoted above. 


LEGISLATIVE RECORD 


There is little in the legislative history 
of the acts from which to derive assistance 
in deciding the question posed. The House 
committee report on H. R. 10660 contains 
the following statement: “In most respects 
the highway trust fund is to be handled in a 
manner similar to that provided for the 
trust fund for the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program.” The Senate committee 
report contains an identical statement. 

In explaining the expenditures referred to 
in section 209 (f) (1) of the Highway Rev- 
enue Act of 1956, the House report contains 
the following statement: “The expenditures 
referred to are those which normally have 
been paid out of the appropriation en- 
titled ‘Federal aid highways, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce’.” 
Again the Senate committee report con- 
tained the same statement, although it 
must be remembered that the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate committees did not 
contain the so-called Davis-Bacon Act pro- 
vision. 

A review of the discussion of H. R. 10660 
when it was under consideration on the 
floors of the House and Senate has failed 
to disclose any comments pertinent to this 
inquiry, although a good portion of the de- 
bate in both Houses was devoted to the pro- 
vision which was eventually enacted as sec- 
tion 115. 

DISCUSSION 


Section 209 (f) (1) of the Highway Rev- 
enue Act of 1956 contains an express author- 
ization for expenditure of the trust fund 
to meet those portions of the administrative 
expenses of the Bureau of Public Roads 
which are payable from appropriations made 
for Federal-aid highways. Section 21 of the 
Federal Highway Act (23 U. S. ©. 21) au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Commerce to de- 
duct a percentage of the appropriations 
made for Federal-aid highways to be used 
for administration of the Federal-aid high- 
way program and for carrying on necessary 
highway research and investigational stud- 
ies. No specific amount is appropriated in 
the annual appropriation acts for the ad- 
ministration by the Bureau of the Federal- 
aid highway program. While it is likely 
that, even without the express authorization 
contained in section 209 (f) (1), the admin- 
istrative expenses of the Bureau of Public 
Roaas would, under the authority of sec- 
tion 21 of the Federal Highway Act, have 
continued to be payable from appropria- 
tions out of the trust fund for Federal-aid 
highways, it was evidently felt necessary to 
eliminate any doubts that might arise by 
putting the express authorization in the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956. This author- 
ization continued the existing practice and 
budgetary procedures with respect to the ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Public Roads in ad- 
ministering the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. But we should emphasize that this 
matter was considered to be of sufficient im- 
portance to be specifically provided for in 
the act. The logical inference is that, if the 
expenses of the Department of Labor were 
also to be defrayed out of the trust fund, 
an express authorization would have been 
included in the act. 

While it may be argued that the language 
of section 209 (f) (1) is broad enough to 
imply an authorization to use the trust fund 
to defray the expenses of the Secretary of 
Labor, we do not believe that such a 
construction should be placed upon this 
paragraph in the absence of a more specific 
indication of legislative intent. Such a con- 
struction would make it possible for the ex- 
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penses of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
managing and operating the trust fund, the 
expenses of the Internal Revenue Service in 
collecting the revenues which go into the 
trust fund, and the expenses of any other 
Officer or agency of the Government relating 
to Federal-aid highways to be defrayed from 
the trust fund. As was noted above, the 
committee reports indicate that, in general, 
the highway trust fund is to be handled in 
a manner similar to the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. The Social 
Security Act expressly authorizes the use of 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund to meet or reimburse the admin- 
istrative expenses incurred by the Treasury 
Department in implementing that act (in- 
cluding the expenses of collecting the taxes 
which go into the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund). Without 
doubt consideration was given to including 
a similar authorization in the highway trust 
fund, and it would be expected that a similar 
express authorization would have been in- 
cluded if the expenses of the Treasury De- 
partment in implementing the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 were to be defrayed 
from the highway trust fund. There appears 
to be no greater reason for inferring author- 
ity to defray from the trust fund the ex- 
penses incurred by the Department of Labor 
in implementing the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 than for inferring authority to 
defray from the trust fund the expenses in- 
curred by the Treasury Department in im- 
plementing such act. In view of the fact 
that the highway trust fund was patterned 
after the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund, the absence of express 
authorization to defray administrative ex- 
penses, except with respect to the Bureau of 
Public Roads, seems almost conclusive that 
no such authorization was intended. 

As was stated above, the only statement in 
the committee reports explaining the mean- 
ing of section 209 (f) (1) indicates plainly 
that the expenditures referred to are those 
normally paid out of appropriations made 
to the Bureau of Public Roads for Federal- 
aid highways. This statement, far from fur- 
nishing a basis for inferring a legislative in- 
tent to defray the administrative expenses 
of other agencies out of the trust fund, once 
more shows that Congress intended that only 
the administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Public Roads be so defrayed, since such ex- 
penses had, under authority of section 21 of 
the Federal Highway Act, been paid from 
such appropriations. 

The establishment of a trust fund obvi- 
ously was to prevent an encroachment upon 
the increased revenues raised by reason of 
the enactment of the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956, as well as to earmark these revenues, 
and some of the revenues raised from then 
existing sources, to meet the obligations of 
the United States under the Federal-aid 
highway program. Since Congress has seen 
fit to establish a trust fund for the purpose 
of meeting these obligations, we believe that 
the objects for which the trust fund moneys 
are to be expended should be narrowly, 
rather than liberally, construed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. There is no express authorization in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 or the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956 to defray the 
expenses incurred by the Secretary of Labor 
under section 115 of the first-named act out 
of the highway trust fund established by 
section 209 of the second-named act. 

2. There is nothing in either of the two 
acts from which an authorization to meet 
such expenses out of the trust fund can 
properly be implied. Since section 209 (f) 
(1) contains an express authorization with 
respect to the administrative expenses of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the accepted 
tules of statutory construction lead to the 
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conclusion that authority to defray the ad- 
ministrative expenses of any other agency 
out of the trust fund would also have been 
expressly stated and should not be derived 
by implication. 

8. There is nothing in the legislative his- 
tory of the two acts which indicates a legis- 
lative intent that the expenses of the Secre- 
tary of Labor under section 115 are to be met 
out of the trust fund. The Davis-Bacon Act 
provision was thoroughly debated on the 
fioors of the House and Senate, but we could 
find no reference to such a use of the trust 
fund to meet the expenses of carrying out 
the provision. The House committee report 
does not mention such a use. On the other 
hand, the legislative history does support the 
conclusion that, with respect to administra- 
tive expenses, only the expenses of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads are to be paid from the 
trust fund. The committee reports of both 
Houses indicate that the Highway Trust 
Fund was patterned after the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. 
This latter trust fund authorizes payment 
or reimbursement to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (which ad- 
ministers the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program) and the Treasury Department 
(which administers the trust fund and col- 
lects the taxes which go into the trust fund) 
for their administrative expenses. There- 
fore, if the Highway Trust Fund is to he 
available to defray the administrative ex- 
penses of any agency other than the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the act would contain an 
express authorization for such purpose. 

The committee reports also state, in ex- 
planation of the trust fund provision, that 
the expenditures referred to are those nor- 
mally paid out of the appropriation to the 
Bureau of Public Roads for Federal-aid high- 
ways. Under existing law, the expenses of 
the Bureau in administereing the Federal-aid 
highway program, are paid from this appro- 
priation. 

4. Provisions of law reciting the purposes 
for which a trust fund may be used should 
be narrowly construed. Fn the absence of a 
strong indication of legislative intent, au- 
thorizations for expenditures out of a trust 
fund should not be created by implication. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN H. SIMMS, 
Legislative Counsel. 
May 7, 1957. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on page 18 of the report, in connection 
with the construction of Indian health 
facilities, I notice that the committee 
has recommended a reduction of $2,- 
704,000. Am I correct in assuming that 
the reduction is recommended because 
an abundance of money was left over last 
year? 

Mr. HILL. I would say to my distin- 
guished friend that $11 million was left 
over last year, and the $11 million is 
available for construction. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. On the same 
page I notice that the committee states 
that— 

This allowance will make available $2,- 
596,000 to completely modernize 5 Indian 
health hospitals in line with minimum Hill- 
Burton standards— 


And so forth. Can the Senator from 
Alabama state the names of the five 
hospitals? 

Mr. HILL. I shall be very glad to ob- 
tain the names; it will take a moment 
to do so. 

In the meantime, if the Senator from 
Arizona will note the next paragraph on 
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page 18 of the report, I wish to call at- 
tention to the followins: 

Funds are now, and have been, available 
for construction of hospitals at Sells, Ariz., 
and Gallup, N. Mex.; the need is unques- 
tioned and great, and the committee will 
expect the Department to proceed immedi- 
ately with resumption of work already au- 
thorized by the Congress. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Alabama 
for what he has said, because both my 
senior colleague [Mr. HAYDEN] and I 
have known for some time of this need. 
So I hope the Department will listen to 
the admonition of the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the other members of the 
committee and will get to work on the 
hospitals. 

Mr. HILL. Myr. President, the five 
hospitals referred to are as follows: 

Pine Ridge Hospital, at Pine Ridge, 
S. Dak. 

Rosebud Hospital, at Rosebud, S. Dak. 

Hopi Reservation Hospital, at Keems 
Canyon, Ariz. 

Fort Apache Hospital, at White River, 
Ariz. 

Blackfoot Hospital, 
Mont. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama very much. 

I wish to add my words of commenda- 
tion to those which have been expressed 
not only about the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL}, but also 
about his professor, my senior colleague 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ido not want this 
opportunity to pass without joining in 
the remarks which have been made in 
regard to the oustanding job done by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hiru]. I regret that 
earlier I was out of the Chamber when 
other Senators spoke on that subject. 

Let me say that some years ago it was 
my privilege, as a member of the party 
then in the majority in the Senate, to 
serve as chairman of the subcommittee 
over which the Senator from Alabama 
EMr. HILL] now presides. He and I 
worked very closely together at that 
time, when he was the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee. Since 
then he has become chairman of the 
subcommittee; and the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Ture] has become 
the ranking minority member. 

It has been my personal observation 
over the years that the Senator from 
Alabama has not only served with dis- 
tinction the people of his own State, but 
he has been one of the most valued 
Members of this body. 

I also wish to say that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HaypEN], under whose leadership 
both of us serve on the Appropriations 
Committee, has been an inspiration to 
the entire committee. I feel that with 
the heavy burdens which sometimes are 
carried by Members on both sides of the 
aisle, it is well and it is pleasant, I think, 
at times for us to express the deep af- 
fection we have for our colleagues across 
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the aisle. Even in the heat of parti- 
sanship, I think we never lose sight of 
the fact that in dealing with the great 
problems of human welfare, and in the 
day-to-day operations of the Govern- 
ment, there are no real partisanship 
divisions between us. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from California for his very kind 
words. I wish to say that when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California was 
chairman of the subcommittee, he did 
so much and made,so many contribu- 
tions in the different fields covered by 
the bill, that his example is today an 
inspiration to our subcommittee, and we 
are proud that he continues to be a 
member of the subcommittee. He is 
always extremely able, devoted, and 
helpful, and makes many, many fine 
contributions to the work of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I regret very much 
that I could not be present. earlier; I 
have been tied up today in committee. 

Will the Senator from Alabama tell 
me what the committee did in terms of 
the apprenticeship-training program, in 
which I am very much interested. 

Mr. HILL. We left that program 
where it is today, to wit, with the Voca- 
tional Education Division of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What did the com- 
mittee do in terms of the appropriation 
for it? 

Mr. HILL. Its appropriation is a part 
of the appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation. We allowed the entire amount 
which has been authorized for vocational 
education. In other words, we recom- 
mend the appropriation of the full 
amount which today is authorized for 
vocational education. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
that is for apprenticeship training in 
the Department of Labor? 

Mr. HILL. No; this is in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What about ap- 
prenticeship training in the Department 
of Labor? 

Mr. HILL. The House denied funds 
for that purpose. The committee did not 
restore them. As the Senator knows, 
some question has been raised as to jur- 
isdiction in this matter. We provided 
the full funds for the vocational educa- 
tion program under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, but we 
did not add the funds for the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship under the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Has that not been 
an established activity of our Govern- 
ment for some time? 

Mr. HILL. No. There has been a 
question, a very serious question, of a 
conflict as between the two Departments, 
as to which Department should carry on 
this work, I will say to the Senator. 

Under the circumstances, in view of 
this disagreement, in view of the fact 
that the House disallowed this item, and 
it would have meant an-additional ap- 
propriation in the bill, the Senate com- 
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mittee did not recommend the inclusion 
of the item. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say, most 
respectfully, that this program has been 
one of the most effective programs in 
the history of my State. More than 
16,000 apprentices have been graduated 
since 1939, under this program. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has stated 
that a certain number of apprentices 
have been graduated. A fine job has 
been done in his State. Such a program 
comes under the vocational education 
program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. No; it comes under 
the apprenticeship training program of 
the Department of Labor. The request 
of the Bureau of the Budget was for $3 
million. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator that we allowed $3,- 
600,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
the program is going on? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not worried 
about who is going to operate it, so long 
as it continues. I thank the Senator 
for the information. 

I also understand that the budget re- 
quest for the library services was actu- 
ally increased. Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. It was increased $2 million. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. May I ask whether- 


there are provided physical rehabilita- 
tion facilities under the hospital con- 
struction program? 


Mr. HILL. Yes. The rehabilitation 


category is included in the hospital ap-- 


propriations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to commend 
the Senator. I thank him very much 
for his willingness to answer the ques- 
tions. As the Senator will see, the peo- 


ple of my State are keenly interested in- 


the item we are discussing. I have re- 
ceived two or three hundred letters on 
the subject. I wanted to assure my cor- 
respondents, through this colloquy, the 
matters had been discussed fully in 
committee and properly taken care of on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 


from Alabama tell me what the library 


appropriation was? 

Mr. HILL. $5 million, which is $2 mil- 
lion above the budget estimate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Therefore, I can 
wire back to those who have sent tele- 
grams to me, expressing the hope that 
the appropriation will be $5 million, and 
say the Senator from Alabama and the 
Senators on his committee have done 
what they requested. 

Mr. HILL: The Senator from New 
Mexico can say we recommended it, and 
the Senator-from New Mexico and other 
Senators adopted the recommendation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Can we also say 
we salute the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, for his diligence and his devotion 
to duty, and we thank him for the kind- 
ness of his heart? 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota. ` 

CIIIL——562 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that in the enrollment of 
the Senate amendments to the bill, the 
Secretary be authorized to make changes 
which may be necessary in the section 
numbers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to eall 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the auestion is, Shall it pass? On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

- The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Flinois 
[Mr. Doveras], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr.-Kerravver], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY}, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN}, and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 


The 


CLELEAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 


on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CuHavez], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT}, the 


Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 


the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 


Senator from New Hampshire [Mr.- 


Bripces! and the Senator from North 


Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent because © 


of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busul, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from South Da- 


kota EMr. Case], the Senator from Ne-' 


braska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator 
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from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
the Senators from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH and Mr. Case] would each vote 
“yea.” y : 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—71 

Aiken Hickenlooper Morton 
Allott Hill Mundt 
Anderson Holland Murray 
Barrett Hruska Neuberger 
Beall Humphrey O’Mahoney 
Bennett Ives Pastore 
Bible Jackson Payne 
Bricker Javits Potter 
Butler Jenner Purtell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Church Kennedy Schoeppel 
Cooper Kerr Scott 
Cotton Knowland Smathers 
Dirksen Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Lausche Stennis 
Eastland Long Symington 
Ellender Magnuson Talmadge 
Frear McNamara Thurmond 
Goldwater Mansfield Thye 
Gore Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Green Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Hayden Monroney Williams 
Hennings Morse 

NOT VOTING—24 
Bridges Curtis McClellan 
Bush Douglas Neely 
Byrd Ervin Robertson 
Capehart Flanders Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Fulbright Smith, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak, Kefauver Sparkman 
Chavez Langer Yarborough 
Clark Malone Young 


So the bill (H. R. 6287) was passed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist on its amendments and 
request a conference thereon with the- 
House of Representatives, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. i 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HILL, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. - 
STENNIS, Mr. Pastore, Mr. THYE, Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine, Mr. DWORSHAK, Mr. 
Potter, and Mr. Ives conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


“OPEN CURTAIN” PROPOSAL BY 
SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the reaction to the “open curtain” pro- 
posal advanced by our majority leader . 
last Saturday indicates clearly that the 
American people respond to bold and 
imaginative ideas. 

There have been some who have ex- 
pressed fear of the effect of Soviet Com- 
munist statements made openly by the 
Russians. But most Americans have- 
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enough confidence in the strength of our 
system to realize that it is not going to 
be toppled by such propaganda. 

They agree with the majority leader 
that the best response would be to take 
Khrushchev’s technique and turn it back 
upon him. They feel that the Khru- 
shchev broadcast was a glorious opportu- 
nity that should be seized upon and 
turned into a weapon for the spread of 
the truth. 

The Kansas City Star—one of the 
leading newspapers of my State—sums 
up the situation well in an editorial. It 
points out that ‘‘the issue boils down to a 
question of trust in the good sense of 
the American people.” 

“Senator JOHNSON bases his approach 
on confidence in the people,” the edito- 
rial says. 

The editorial also makes the point of 
the importance of the timing of Senator 
JOHNSON’sS remarks. A few years ago, 
the proposal would have been impracti- 
cal. Today—because of the Khrushchev 
broadcast and other developments—the 
“open curtain” may be attainable. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be inserted in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BREAK THE IRON CURTAIN AND LET IDEAS FLOW 


Maybe Senator LYNDON JOHNSON sounded 
@ little idealistic in his New York talk to 
the annual conference of the United Jewish 
Appeal Saturday night. But it was idealism 
grounded in the commonsense of a basic 
proposition: Our search for eventual peace 
must start with a policy calling for an open 
curtain, a policy not only of “open skies 
but of open eyes, ears, and minds for all the 
peoples of the world.” 

A few years ago such a proposition might 
have been so much a part of the American 
dream that it would hardly have seemed 
worth restating. That was when Stalin’s 
Russia had a monopoly on the Iron Curtain. 

Plainly Senator JOHNSON was talking to 
Americans who have themselves become 
fearful of a free exchange of ideas, a fear 
of becoming contaminated at least or influ- 
enced by the sinister con man of the Krem- 
lin. One example is the substantial criticism 
of the Khrushchev TV interview for general 
telecasting in this country. Another ex- 
ample, not mentioned by JOHNSON, is the 
State Department’s opposition to letting 
American reporters go to Red China. This, 
too, reflects a rather widespread feeling in 
this country. 

Strangely, many Americans, but certainly 
not a majority, have become dependent on 
iron and bamboo curtains raised by their 
Communist enemies. The issue boils down 
to a question of trust in the good sense of 
the American people. Senator JOHNSON 
bases his approach on confidence in the 
people. He says, “I am not afraid to have 
them listen to Nikita Khrushchev or Karl 
Marx or Nicolai Lenin himself. They have 
the intelligence and independence to make 
up their own minds.” To support this view 
he cites his own Democratic Party’s heri- 
tage from the philosophy of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

Starting with such confidence the Senate’s 
majority leader calls for every effort in an 
all-out exchange of ideas or arguments. Let 
the President or some other high official 
ask for the right to a telecast in Russia. 
Let Russian labor leaders speak in this 
country on condition that American labor 
leaders speak to their people. And so, he 
hopes, the exchanges might continue until 
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there would be no curtain to stop the flow 
of ideas which are the basic approach to 
any relaxing world tensions. 

If you share the confidence in American 
good sense you do not become alarmed by 
the fact that the Russians would sling a 
lot of propaganda in this country. This 
would simply require informed Americans 
to stand ready to expose Russian lies to 
make sure that our public was fully in- 
formed. And the American people have had 
a long experience with separating truth 
from fancy in the speeches of some of their 
own politicians. 

Frankly, we would be surprised if the 
Russians would have enough confidence in 
their system to permit a real flow of Free 
World ideas into their country. They have 
to face a long record of failing to make 
communism stand up by any means except 
force of arms. 

But JoHNSON was talking about a sound 
American, not a Russia, approach. If the 
Russians would not go along they would 
have to take the onus for continuing the 
Iron Curtain. As for the idealism in this 
approach we only suggest that it will be a 
sad day for America if it ever loses its native 
idealism in the search for eventual world 
peace. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
think all of us who believe in the free 
exchange of ideas across the wide vistas 
of the world have been thrilled and in- 
spired during the past week by the great 
challenge voiced by the majority leader 
of the United States Senate, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

In the New York Post for Monday, 
June 10, there was published an illumi- 
nating editorial on the proposal of the 
Senator from Texas, which was origi- 
nally voiced at a banquet of the United 
Jewish Appeal, in New York City on June 
9. In a free test of philosophies, Sena- 
tor JoHnson believes that democracy is 
certain to win. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
salient portions of the editorial from 
the New York Post of June 10 be printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE GREAT NONDEBATE 

The sad, astonishing thing is that the 
Communists are exacting vast propaganda 
dividends out of this episode without even 
being challenged to permit a free American 
presentation on their own soil, 

Surely this is a competition we should 
welcome. As Democratic Senate Chieftain 
LYNDON JOHNSON wisely said the other night, 
we should be demanding “an open curtain 
for full discussion” and insisting on “the 
right to state our case on disarmament in 
detail to the Soviet people.” We need, he 
said, a policy “not just of open skies” but 
“of open eyes, ears, and minds for all peo- 
ples of the world.” ‘Yet we have blunder- 
ingly allowed the Russians to pose as 
champions of free debate while Messrs. Eisen- 
hower, Meaney, and others mumble discon- 
solate critiques of CBS. 

Frozen minds cry that debate with 
Khrushchev is as worthless as debate with 
Adolph Hitler would have been. They miss 
the point that the Soviet thrust is increas- 
ingly being pressed in ideological terms, and 
that the nature of nuclear weapons has al- 
tered all the dimensions of international 
conflict. In vast uncommitted areas the 
Communist mystique is infinitely more pow- 
erful, complex, and subtle than nazism ever 
was, and it must be met with something 
more than strident military posturings. 
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The CBS Khrushchev interview set the 
stage for a momentous international debate 
in which able democratic spokesmen could 
have exposed the last myths of Communist 
despotism. Mr. K’s comments on Hungary 
alone could have provided the text for dev- 
astating counterattack. But our stars seem 
determined to remain coyly in the wings, 
talking to themselves. 


LABOR’S DILEMMA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a most illuminating section from the 
report of Norman Zukowsky, general 
secretary-treasurer, to the Eighth Regu- 
lar Convention of the International 
Leather Goods, Plastics, and Novelty 
Workers’ Union at Atlantic City, N. J. 

I particularly want to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate the recommenda- 
tions by Mr. Zukowsky that genuine and 
bona fide friends of the labor movement 
bring forth legislation which will seek 
to prevent dishonesty, dictatorship, and 
embezzlement in the labor movement— 
lest the enemies of labor impose puni- 
tive bills that would impede the ability 
of our trade unions to protect the liv- 
ing standards and working conditions of 
their members. 

Mr. Zukowsky and his associates have 
made a significant recommendation, 
which I believe merits the attention of 
thoughtful and fair Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


LABOR’s DILEMMA 


The labor movement as a whole faces a pe- 
riod when hysteria, born of the revelations 
by the Senate committee probing racketeers, 
threatens to engulf the Nation and -lead 
to ultrarestrictive, punitive legislative ac- 
tion that will cripple the legitimate trade 
unions as much—or perhaps even more 
so—than the corrupt ones which are a mi- 
nority. 

We can deplore the findings of the Sen- 
ate committee; unfortunately however, we 
can neither ignore them nor deny them. 
For the ugly fact is that corruption and 
racketeering does exist in some unions today. 
It has deep roots. The labor movement, 
prior to the current outcry, did not clean 
its own house. 

So even as we point a suspicious finger 
at the antilabor bias of many of the com- 
mittee’s members and speculate (perhaps 
correctly in the long run) about the pos- 
sibility of tough laws, we must admit that 
without this committee, without its ex- 
posures, without the “climate” it helped to 
create, the AFL-CIO itself would not have 
been able to move against the crooks and 
profiteers within its ranks. 

Our old and esteemed friend, David Du- 
binsky, president of the powerful Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, made 
that fact clear in a ringing speech in April 
on the boardwalk of Atlantic City when he 
appeared at the UAW convention. 

Dubinsky said, in no uncertain terms, 
that the AFL-CIO would never have been 
able to clean up except for the Senate com- 
mittees. He pointed out that the exposures 
of the Douglas committee on the looting of 
welfare funds provided the only evidence 
on which labor was able to move against 
3 corrupt internationals and 2 crooked Fed- 
eral labor unions. He conceded that the ac- 
tions against Beck would have been impossi- 
ble without the facts unearthed by the 
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McClellan committee. The AFL-CIO had not 
made’ its own investigation; it had no other 
evidenee.* ` 

“There are fears which I share, that the 
exposures of the McClellan committee— 
documented though they are; undeniable 
though they may be—may do all of labor 
irreparable harm before the storm dies 
down. This fear runs through many sections 
of the labor movement, including many 
which are violently antiracketeering. 

There is, I believe, only one way to cope 
with this problem. The answer is not, of 
course, to fight the committee because it 
has dug up facts which embarrass us. The 
answer is not to say that after all, industry 
is corrupt too. (I believe that to be true 
but it does not alter the fact that some 
sections of labor are corrupt or crooked.) 

The answer is, I believe, in an intelligent 
counteroffensive by the decent forces in 
labor, political and community life. This 
counteroffensive must be predicated on an 
acceptance of the fact that corruption in- 
side labor has grown to the point where 
labor alone cannot effectively root it out. 
Labor must have additional tools—in this 
instance, legislation—to assist it. But the 
tools must be of a kind that are made by 
persons sympathetic with the desire of 
legitimate labor to clean out the crooks. 
They must not be tools which hack away 
at the good and bad at once. 

There are many sober minds in Congress 
grappling with this problem today. There 
are men who wholeheartedly support the 
basic aims of decent labor who want to 
help the unions devise the right kind- of 
laws—laws that will hit at the corrupt but 
not injure the clean unions. 

The leaders of legitimate labor must meet 
with these men of the stripe of a Dick NEV- 
BERGER Or a WAYNE MORSE, of Oregon; or a 
McNamara, of Michigan; or a JAVITS or an 
Ives, of New York, or a KENNEDY, of Massa- 
chusetts, to name but a few, and jointly 
come up with. proper recommendations for 
laws. 

For one fact is clear—and it would be sui- 
cidal for the leaders of American labor to 
sidestep it—there will be laws aimed at 
curbing crooked unions. There is no way of 
stopping this trend, in my opinion. 

_It is no longer a question of whether or 
not laws—it is solely a question of what kind 
of laws. 

I hope that the Meanys, Reuthers, Dubin- 
skys, Potofskys, and other forward-looking 
national leaders of American labor will take 
the lead in initiating a national conference 
with important legislators from both parties 
in both Houses of Congress—honest con- 
servatives and honest liberals alike—for the 
purpose of drawing up specific recommenda- 
tions for the laws that must come. 

Only in that way do I envision avoiding 
the kind of blunderbuss bill which would in- 
discriminately hit all unions—good and bad. 
And only in that way can labor win the re- 
spect of the community as a whole, without 
which we cannot fulfill our traditional his- 
toric mission as a force for good for our 
members and for the State, city, or village 
jn which we live and work. 

The theme of these comments has, as you 
have noted, been political. This was delib- 
erate, for labor must—more than ever be- 
fore—participate in the political arena and 
not just to act as a check and balance against 
the extremtists who will try to use the Mc- 
Clellan findings for hysterical purposes, 
but: literally to safeguard the gains union 
members have made through the years. 

What is gained today in a union contract 
can be wiped out tomorrow by some piece 
of repressive legislation. A hard-won stand- 
ard on one level can be offset by a reaction- 
ary State legislature, for example, which can 
rewrite some statute. t : 

The point needs no elaboration here. You 
all know what I mean. And the sudden rash 
of so-called. right-to-work laws in State after 
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State—and the introduction of national law 
of that kind in Congress—is just the open- 
ing gun. 

If we sit back and hope to live as a union 
solely on the basis of a union contract, we 
are not only in for a rude awakening but we 
do not deserve to be invested with the re- 
sponsibilities of administering our union. 
Political apathy is political suicide today. 


KAISER STEEL CORP. EXPANSION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the most astounding aspects of the tre- 
mendous population growth and indus- 
trial development in California, and in 
the West generally, during and since 
World War IT has been the development 
of new industries and the utilization of 
resources on the Pacific coast and in the 
Mountain States. 

Only a century ago, California was the 
American frontier. Today, with a pop- 
ulation approaching 15 million, Cali- 
fornia is a vital and integral factor in 
the entire American economy. 

Much of the amazing development of 
the past two decades can be traced to 
the establishment of completely new in- 
dustries. And as such new ventures 
prospered, other activities started and 
flourished until today California is the 
source of a great variety of products 
shipped all over our Nation and all 
around the world. 

An impressive example of the constant 
expansion of our western economy was 
an announcement recently that the 
Kaiser Steel Corp., a company which has 
contributed in a host of ways to the in- 
dustrial progress of California, will in- 
crease an expansion program which had 
been budgeted at $113 million by an ad- 
ditional $81 million. 

This undertaking is emphatic proof, I 
believe, of the pace at which California 
is forging ahead. When the Kaiser pro- 
gram is completed, the capacity of the 
West’s biggest steel producer will be vir- 
tually doubled. A plant first constructed 
in the early days of World War II, in an 
area devoted to citrus growing and other 
types of agriculture, it will have the abil- 
ity to turn out 3 million tons annually 
and supply materials which are in great 
demand and essential to the expanding 
economy of California and our neighbor- 
ing States as well. 

The new undertaking is truly ambi- 
tious. It is evidence of faith in the 
future, and proof that the company’s 
earlier confidence was justified. The 
increased program will provide Kaiser’s 
plant at Fontana in San Bernardino 
County, not far from my own home com- 
munity, with a fourth blast furnace, a 
mill capable of turning out 144-inch steel 
plate, 3 more oxygen steelmaking fur- 
naces, 90 new coke ovens, a new elec- 
trolytic tinplate line, and other facil- 
ities which will bolster the whole eco- 
nomic and industrial foundation of the 
State, the West, and the Nation. 

These facilities, which will lead to em- 
ployment of 2,700 additional workers at 
Fontana and other Kaiser operations, 
will have undeniable benefits to Cali- 
fornia. But it should be noted they also 
will contribute importantly to our Na- 
tion’s security. Most of us readily re- 
member the critical shortages of iron 
and steel which confronted the United 
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States during the national emergency 
before Pearl Harbor and the early days 
of our involyment in World War II. We 
also can recall the superhuman accom- 
plishments which made California an 
important arsenal during that conflict 
and the later hostilities in Korea. ‘This 
expanded California steel industry is de- 
signed to serve our Nation in peace. It 
will also be an indispensable adjunct in 
event of another war. 

I take these few moments, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to call attention to the significance 
of a phrase which is often used—‘the 
growing West’”—and to note that prog- 
ress continues undiminished in the State 
which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent in this body. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TOLL BRIDGE 
ACROSS RAINY RIVER, MINN. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 439, 
Senate bill 1054. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1054) 
to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a toll 
bridge across the Rainy River at or near 
Baudette, Minn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

-Mr” JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] has brought 
to the attention of the minority leader 
and myself the importance and urgency 
of passing this bill at the earliest possible 
date. 

The Committee on Public Works, 
which considered the bill, recommends 
its passage. 

The bill would extend the time for 
commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a toll bridge across the Rainy 
River at or near Baudette, Minn. 

It may be that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Minnesota, the author of 
the bill, has a statement to make. If 
so, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader for 
having the bill considered at this time. 
The existing act authorizing the con- 
struction of the bridge expires on the 
16th day of this month. Unless we pass 
the bill there will be the question of the 
expiration of the authorization for the 
construction of the bridge. That is the 
urgency. It is as simple as that. It is 
merely an authorization bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of 
the act entitled “An act to revive and re- 
enact the act authorizing the village of 
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Baudette, State of Minnesota, its public suc- 
cessors or public assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Rainy River, at or near Baudette, Minn., ap- 
proved December 21, 1950,” approved June 
16, 1955 (69 Stat. 159), is amended by striking 
out “commenced within 2 years and com- 
pleted within 4 years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “commenced within 4 years and com- 
pleted within 6 years.” 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 424, 
S. 2130. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2130) to amend further the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to and the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “Mutual 
Security Act of 1957.” 

Sec. 2. Title I, chapter 1, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to military assistance, is further amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Amend section 103, which relates to 
authorizations, as follows: 

(1) Strike out subsection (a) and substi- 
tute the following: 

“(a) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for use beginning 
in the fiscal year 1958 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this chapter not to exceed $1,800,- 
000,000, which shall remain available until 
expended. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for use begin- 
ning in the fiscal year 1959 to carry out 
the purposes of this chapter not to exceed 
$1,500,000,000, which shall remain available 
until expended.” 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “and of 
section 124.” 

(3) In subsection (c), add at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “When 
appropriations made pursuant to this sec- 
tion are used to furnish military assistance 
on terms of repayment within 3 years or 
earlier, dollar repayments, including dollar 
proceeds derived from the sale of foreign 
currency received hereunder to any United 
States Government agency or program, may 
be credited to the current applicable appro- 
priation and shall be available until ex- 
pended for the purposes of military assist- 
ance on terms of repayment, and, notwith- 
standing section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other provi- 
sion of law relating to the use of foreign 
currencies or other receipts accruing to the 
United States, repayments in foreign cur- 
rency may be used for the purposes of this 
chapter: Provided, That the authority in this 
sentence shall apply to repayments from not 
to exceed $175,000,000 of the appropriations 
used for such assistance.” 

(b) In section 104 (a), which relates to 
infrastructure, strike out in the first sen- 
tence the word “already”; strike out ‘‘$780,< 
000,000” in the first sentence and substi- 
tute “$1,000,000”, and strike out the second 
sentence. 

(c) In section 105 (b) (3), which relates 
to conditions applicable to military assist- 
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ance, strike out the words between “Asia” 
and “‘, the President.” 

(d) Amend section 107, which relates to 
waivers of law, as follows: ; 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “1262 
(a), and title 34, United States Code, section 
546 (e)” and substitute “7307 (a).” 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “Revised 
Statutes 1222 (10 U. S. C. 576)” and sub- 
stitute “title 10, United States Code, sections 
8544 (b) and 8544 (b).” 

(e) Repeal section 108, which relates to 
transfer of military equipment to Japan. 

Src. 3. Chapter 2 of title I of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific, and direct forces support, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 4. Title I, chapter 3, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to defense support, is further amended 
as follows: 

(a) Amend section 131, which relates to 
general authority, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), before “designed” 
in the first sentence, insert “specifically.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (b) and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for use beginning 
in the fiscal year 1958 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section not to exceed $800 mil- 
lion, which shall remain available until 
expended. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for use begin- 
ning in the fiscal year 1959 to carry out the 
purposes of this section not to exceed $710 
million, which shall remain available until 
expended.” 

(3) Strike out subsection (c), and redesig- 
nate subsection “(d)” as subsection “(c).” 

(4) Add a new subsection (d) as follows: 

“(d) To the extent necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this section in Korea (1) 
assistance may be furnished under this sec- 
tion without regard to the other provisions 
of this title and (2) the authority provided 
in section 307 may be exercised in furnishing 
assistance under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion; and funds available under this section 
may be used for payment of ocean freight 
charges on shipments for relief and rehabili- 
tation in Korea without regard to section 409 
of this act.” 

(b) Repeal section 132, which relates to 
the Korean program. 

Src. 5. Title I, chapter 4, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to general provisions relating to mutual 
defense assistance, is further amended as 
follows: 

(a) In section 142 (b), which relates to 
agreements, strike out in the first sentence 
“chapter 2 or” and “or under title II.” 

(b) Section 143 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 143. Assistance to Yugoslavia: In fur- 
nishing assistance to Yugoslavia, the Presi- 
dent shall continuously assure himself (1) 
that Yugoslavia continues to maintain its 
independence, (2) that Yugoslavia is not par- 
ticipating in any policy or program for the 
Communist conquest of the world, and (3) 
that the furnishing of such assistance is in 
the interest of the national security of the 
United States. The President shall keep the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and the Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives fully and constantly in- 
formed of any assistance furnished to Yugo- 
slavia under this act.” 

(c) Add a new section 144 as follows: 

“SEC. 144. Southeast Asia: Assistance un- 
der this title shall be made available subject 
to the provisions of sections 141 and 142, 
except that (1) in the case of assistance to 
the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam, and (2) in the case of assistance 
(not to exceed in the aggregate 10 percent 
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of the amount appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 121, excluding unexpended balances of 
prior appropriations) to other nations in 
the area of southeast Asia, the President 
may waive specific provisions of section 142 
to the extent he may deem necessary in the 
national interest to carry out the purposes 
of this act. The President or such Officer 
as he may designate shall report each in- 
stance of such waiver to the Foreign Rela- 
tions, Appropriations, and Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and the Foreign 
Affairs, Appropriations, and Armed Services 
Committees of the House of Representatives 
within 30 days.” 

Sec. 6. Title II of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to devel- 
opment assistance, is further amended by 
striking out the heading of the title, “Devel- 
opment Assistance,” and substituting “De- 
velopment Loan Fund”; by striking out the 
section number and heading of section 201 
and striking out subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 201; by redesignating subsection 
(c) of section 201 as subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 537 and striking out therein “this title” 
and “411 (c)” and substituting, respectively, 
“section 400 (a)’’ and “411 (b)”; and by in- 
serting the following new sections: 

“Sec. 201. Declaration of purpose: The 
Congress of the United States recognizes 
that the progress of free peoples in their 
efforts to further their economic develop- 
ment, and thus to strengthen their freedom, 
is important to the security and general 
welfare of the United States. The Congress 
further recognizes the necessity in some cases 
of assistance to such peoples if they are to 
succeed in these efforts. The Congress ac- 
cordingly reaffirms that it is the policy of 
the United States, and declares it to be the 
purpose of this title, to assist, on a basis of 
self-help and mutual cooperation, the efforts 
of free peoples to develop their economic 
resources and to increase their productive 
capabilities. 

“Sec. 202. General authority: (a) There is 
hereby established a fund to be known as 
the ‘Development Loan Fund’ (hereinafter 
referred to in this title as ‘the Fund’) to be 
used by the President to finance activities 
carried out pursuant to authority contained 
in this title. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of this 
title, the President is hereby authorized to 
make loans, credits, or guaranties, or to en- 
gage in other financing operations or trans- 
actions (not to include grants or direct pur- 
chases of equity securities), to or with such 
nations, organizations, persons, or other en- 
tities, and on such terms and conditions, as 
he may determine, taking into account (1) 
whether financing could be obtained in whole 
or in part from other free world sources on 
reasonable terms, (2). the economic and 
technical soundness of the activity to be 
financed, and (3) whether the activity gives 
reasonable promise of contributing to the 
development of economic resources or to the 
increase of productive capacities in further- 
ance of the purposes cf this title. The Fund 
shall. be administered so as to support and 
encourage private investment and other pri- 
vate participation furthering the purposes 
of this title, and it shall be administered so 
as not to compete with private investment 
capital, the Export-Import Bank. or the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and.De- 
velopment. The authority of section 401 (a) 
of this act may not be used to waive the re- 
quirements of this title or of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 with 
respect to this title, nor may the authority 
of section 501 of this act be used to increase 
or decrease the funds available under this 
title. Guaranties under this subsection 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 
413 (b) (4), except subparagraph (F) there- 
of. The administrator of the Fund shall 
furnish to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate and to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
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mittee of the House of Representatives a re- 
port on each financing operation or transac- 
tion involving more than $10 million of the 
Fund’s assets and involving an activity re- 
quiring longer than 1 year to complete. 
Such report shall be made at the time such 
financing operation or transaction is con- 
summated. 

“Sec. 203. Capitalization: (a) There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President without fiscal year limitation, for 
advances to the Fund, not to exceed $500 
million. In addition, unless disapproved in 
the appropriation act appropriating funds 
pursuant to the authorization contained in 
the preceding sentence, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to make, 
beginning in the fiscal year 1959, loans to 
the Fund in amounts needed to cover obli- 
gations incurred against the Fund. Except 
as provided in section 204 (b) of this act, 
the maximum amount of obligations in- 
curred against the Fund during the fiscal 
year 1958 shall be $500 million, during the 
fiscal year 1959 shall be $750 million, and 
during the period beginning in the fiscal 
year 1960 shall be $750 million; and any un- 
used portion of the maximum applicable to 
any period shall be added to the maximum 
applicable to the succeeding period. 

“(b) For purposes of the loans provided 
for in this section, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use the proceeds of the 
sale of any securities issued under the Sec-~ 
ond Liberty Bond Act as now in force or as 
hereafter amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act are hereby extended 
to include this purpose. The President shall 
determine the terms and conditions of any 
advances or loans made to the Fund pursu- 
ant to this section. 

“Sec. 204. Fiscal provisions: (a) All re- 
ceipts from activities or transactions under 
this title shall be credited to the Fund and, 
notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other 
provision of law relating to the use of foreign 
currencies or other receipts accruing to the 
United States, shall be available for use for 
purposes of this title. 

“(b) The President is authorized to incur, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
title, obligations against the Fund in 
amounts which may not at any time exceed 
the assets of the Fund. The amount of such 
obligations also may not exceed the limita- 
tions specified in section 203 (a) of this act 
- except that, to the extent that assets of the 
Fund other than capitalization provided pur- 
suant to section 203 (a) are available, obli- 
gations may be incurred beyond such limi- 
tations. Obligations incurred against the 
Fund which are subsequently canceled shall 
not be counted for purposes of the limitations 
on obligations specified in section 203 (a). 
The term ‘assets of the Fund’ as used in this 
section shall mean the amount of liquid 
assets of the Fund at any given time includ- 
ing any amount of capitalization authorized 
pursuant to section 203 (a) of this act which 
has not been advanced or loaned to the Fund 
as of such time. The Fund shall be avail- 
able without fiscal year limitation for any 
obligations or expenditures in connection 
with the performance of functions under this 
title, including repayment of loans made to 
the Fund pursuant to section 208 (a) of this 
act. 

“(c) In the performance of and with re- 
spect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title, the President 
shall prepare annually and submit a budget 
program in accordance with the provisions 
of the Government Corporation Control Act, 
as amended; and he shall cause to be main- 
tained an integral set of accounts which 
shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions as provided by the Government 
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Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no 
other audit shall be required. 

“Sec. 205. Powers and authorities: In 
carrying out the purposes of this title, any 
officer or agency of the United States desig- 
nated to exercise authorities provided for 
hereunder may, in addition to other powers 
and authorities provided to such officer or 
agency pursuant to this act or otherwise 
by law, and as the President me~” direct: 
enter into, perform, and modify contracts, 
leases, agreements, or other transactions, on 
such terms as may be deemed appropriate, 
with any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States, with any foreign government 
or foreign government agency, or with any 
person, partnership, association, corporation, 
organization, or other entity, public or pri- 
vate, singly or in combination; accept and 
use gifts or donations of services, funds, or 
property (real, personal or mixed, tangible, 
or intangible); contract for the services of 
attorneys; determine the character of and 
necessity for obligations and expenditures 
under this title, and the manner in which 
they shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, 
subject to provisions of law specifically ap- 
plicable to Government corporations; ac- 
quire and dispose of, upon such terms and 
conditions and for such consideration as 
such officer or agency shall determine to be 
reasonable, through purchase, exchange, dis- 
count, rediscount, public or private sale, 
negotiation, assignment, exercise of option 
or conversion rights, or otherwise, for cash 
or credit, with or without endorsement or 
guaranty, any property, real, personal, 
mixed, tangible or intangible, including, but 
not limited to, mortgages, bonds, debentures 
(including convertible debentures), liens, 
pledges, and other collateral or security, con- 
tracts, claims, currencies, notes, drafts, 
checks, bills of exchange, acceptances includ- 
ing bankers’ acceptances, cable transfers and 
all other evidences of indebtedness or own- 
ership (provided that equity securities may 
not be directly purchased although such 
securities may be acquired by other means 
such as by exercise of conversion rights or 
through enforcement of liens, pledges or 
otherwise to satisfy a previously incurred 
indebtedness), and guarantee payment 
against any instrument above specified; is- 
sue letters of credit and letters of commit- 
ment; collect or compromise any obligations 
assigned to or held by, and any legal or 
equitable rights accruing to, such officer 
or agency, and, as such officer or agency may 
determine, refer any such obligations or 
rights to the Attorney General for suit or 
collection; and otherwise take any and all 
actions determined by such officer or agency 
to be necessary or desirable in making, car- 
rying out, servicing, compromising, liquidat- 
ing, or otherwise dealing with or realizing 
on any transaction or operation authorized 
by this title. No officer shall be designated 
to be the administrator of the Fund except 
by appointment by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“Sec. 206. Advisory Loan Committee: 
There is hereby established an Advisory Loan 
Committee, referred to in this section as 
the ‘Committee’, which shall advise and con- 
sult with the President, or such officer as 
he may designate to administer the Fund, 
with respect to basic policy matters arising 
in connection with the operations of the 
Fund and with respect to each new obliga- 
tion against the Fund in excess of $10 mil- 
lion. The Committee shall consist of the 
Deputy Undersecretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, the Chairman of the International 
Development Advisory Board acting in his 
individual capacity, the administrator of 
the Fund, and representatives designated by 
the President from the Export-Import Bank, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the United States repre- 
sentation in the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and such 
other representatives of Government agen- 
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cies as the President shall deem necessary 
to insure proper coordination of the Fund’s 
activities with the activities of other sources 
of capital which flows abroad. The Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
shall be Chairman, and the administrator of 
the Fund shall be Vice Chairman, of the 
Committee. The administrator of the Fund 
shall furnish to the Committee all neces- 
sary information to enable the Committee 
to form a judgment with respect to the sub- 
jects referred to in the first sentence of this 
section. If the administrator of the Fund 
follows a course contrary to the advice of a 
majority of the Committee with respect to 
any such subject, he shall furnish to the 
Committee and to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a statement of his reasons for 
doing so.” 

Sec. 7. Title III of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to tech- 
nical cooperation, is further amended as 
follows: 

(a) In section 304, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out subsections (a) and 
(b) and substitute the following: “There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1958 not to ex- 
ceed $151,900,000 to carry out the purposes 
of this title.” 

(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
multilateral technical cooperation, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Strike out the text of subsection (a) 
and substitute the following: 

“$15,500,000 for the fiscal year 1958 for 
contributions to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding the limita- 
tion of 33.33 percent contained in the Mu- 
tual Security Appropriation Act, 1957, the 
United States contribution to this program 
may constitute for the calendar year 1958 
as much as but not to exceed 45 percent of 
the total amount contributed to the program 
for that period, for the calendar year 1959 
as much as but not to exceed 38 percent of 
the total amount contributed to the pro- 
gram for that period, and for the calendar 
year 1960 as much as but not to exceed 33.33 
percent of the total amount contributed to 
the program for that period.” 

(2) Strike out the text of subsection (b) 
and substitute the following: i 

“One million five hundred thousand for 
the fiscal year 1958 for contributions to the 
technical cooperation program of the Organ- 
ization of American States.” 

Sec. 8. Title IV of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to other 
programs, is further amended as follows: 

(a) Insert before section 401 the following 
new section: 

“Src. 400. Special assistance: (a) There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1958 not to 
exceed $250 million for use on such terms 
and conditions as he may specify for assist- 
ance designed to maintain or promote politi- 
cal or economic stability or for assistance in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
applicable fo the furnishing of assistance 
under title I, section 304, section 405, or 
section 407 of this act. One hundred million 
dollars of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated pursuant to this section for any fiscal 
year may be used in such year in accordance 
with the provisions of section 401 (a). 

“(b) For the purpose of promoting eco- 
nomic development in Latin America there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President not to exceed $25 million, 
which shall remain available until expended, 
and in the utilization of such sum preference 
shall be given to (A) projects or programs 
that will clearly contribute to promoting 
health, education, and sanitation in the area 
as a whole or among a group or groups of 
countries of the area, (B) joint health, edu- 
cation, and sanitation assistance programs 
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undertaken by members of the Organization 
of American States, and (C) such land re- 
settlement programs as will contribute to the 
resettlement of foreign and native migrants 
in the area as a whole, or in any country of 
the area, for the purpose of advancing eco- 
nomic development and agricultural and 
industrial productivity: Provided, That as- 
sistance under this sentence shall emphasize 
loans rather than grants wherever possible, 
and not less than 90 percent of the funds 
made available for assistance under this sub- 
section shall be available only for furnishing 
assistance on terms of repayment in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 505.” 

(b) Amend section 401, which relates to 
special fund, as follows: 

(1) Strike out the title of this section and 
substitute “President’s Special Authority”. 

(2) In subsection (a), strike out “to be 
appropriated under subsection (b) hereof” 
in the first sentence and substitute “for such 
use by section 400 (a) of this act”; before 
“in furtherance of” in the first sentence, 
insert “or any act appropriating funds ‘pur- 
suant to authorizations contained in this 
act.” 

(3) Strike out subsection (b). 

(4) Redesignate subsection “(c)” as sub- 
section “(b).” 

(c) In section 402, which relates to ear- 
marking of funds, strike out all preceding 
“shall be used” in the first sentence and 
substitute “Of the funds authorized to be 
made available in the fiscal year 1958 pur- 
suant to this act (other than funds made 
available pursuant to title II), not less than 
$200,000,000.” 

(d) Amend section 403, which relates to 
special assistance in joint control areas, as 
follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out the sub- 
section designation “(a)”; and in the sec- 
ond sentence strike out all following “the 
President” and substitute “for the fiscal year 
1958 not to exceed $11,500,000 to carry out 
this section.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (b). 

(e) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out the 
words between “appropriated” and “such 
amounts”; and strike out the last sentence. 

(2) In subsection (c), strike out the 
words between “appropriated” and “for con- 
tributions” and substitute “for the fiscal 
year 1958 not to exceed $2,233,000.” 

(3) In subsection (d), strike out the 
words between “President” and “for con- 
tinuation” and substitute “for the fiscal 
year 1958 not to exceed $5,500,000.” 

(f) Amend section 406, which relates to 
children’s welfare, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out the sub- 
section designation “(a)”; and strike out all 
following “exceed” and substitute ‘$11,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1958 for contributions 
to the United Nations Children’s Fund.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (b). 

(g) In section 407, which relates to Pales- 
tine refugees in the Near East, strike out the 
first two sentences in subsection (a) and 
substitute in lieu thereof the text of the 
present subsection (b) with the addition of 
the following sentence: “In determining 
whether or not to continue furnishing assist- 
ance for Palestine refugees in the Near East, 
the President shall take into account whether 
Israel and the Arab host governments are 
taking steps toward the resettlement and 
repatriation of such refugees.”; strike out 
the subsection designation “(a)”; and strike 
out subsection (b). : 

(h) In section 408, which relates to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, strike 
out in subsection (a) the words between 
“appropriated” and “such amounts.” 

(i) Amend section 409, which relates to 
ocean freight charges, as follows: 

(1) Strike out the text of subsection (c) 
and substitute “There is hereby authorized 
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to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1958 not to exceed $2,200,000 to 
carry out the purposes of this section.” 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out all pre- 
ceding “to pay” in the first sentence and 
substitute “In addition, any funds made 
available under this act may be used, in 
amounts determined by the President,”; and 
strike out the second sentence. 

(j) In section 410, which relates to Control 
Act expenses, strike out the words between 
“President” and “for carrying out” in the 
first sentence and substitute “for the fiscal 
year 1958 not to exceed $1 million.” 

(k) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out the words 
between “President” and “for necessary” and 
substitute “for the fiscal year 1958 not to 
exceed $33 million’’; strike out “and section 
124”; and before the period at the end of 
the subsection, insert “and functions under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
1691 and the following) performed by any 
agency or Officer administering nonmilitary 
assistance.” 

‘2) Strike out subsection (c), and redesig- 
nate subsections “(d)” and “(e)” as subsec- 
tions “(c)” and “(d)”, respectively. j 

(1) Repeal section 412, which relates to 
Chinese and Korean students. 

(m) Repeal sections 419 and 421, relating, 
respectively, to World Health Organization 
and Food and Agriculture Organization, 
which repeals shall not be deemed to affect 
amendments contained in such sections to 
acts other than the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended; and add the following new 
sections: 

“Sec. 419. Atoms for peace: (a) The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to furnish from 
funds made available pursuant to this sec- 
tion, in addition to other funds available for 
such purposes, and on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may specify, assistance de- 
signed to promote the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy abroad. There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1958 not to exceed $7 mil- 
lion to carry out the purposes of this section. 

“(b) The United States share of the cost 
of any research reactor made available to 
another government under this section shall 
not exceed $350,000. 

“(c) In carrying out the purposes of this 
section, the appropriate United States de- 
partments and agencies shall give full and 
continuous publicity through the press, 
radio, and all other available mediums so as 
to inform the peoples of the participating 
countries regarding the assistance, including 
its purpose, source, and character, furnished 
by the United States. Such portions of any 
research reactor furnished under this sec- 
tion as may be appropriately die stamped or 
labeled as a product of the United States 
shall be so stamped or labeled. 

“Src. 420. Malaria eradication: The Con- 
gress of the United States, recognizing that 
the disease of malaria, because of its wide- 
spread prevalence, debilitating effects, and 
heavy toll in human life, constitutes a major 
deterrent to the efforts of many peoples to 
develop their economic resources and pro- 
ductive capacities and to improve their living 
conditions, and further recognizing that it 
now appears technically feasible to eradicate 
this disease, declares it to be the policy of 
the United States and the purpose of this 
section to assist other peoples in their efforts 
to eradicate malaria. The President is hereby 
authorized to furnish to such nations, or- 
ganizations, persons, or other entities as he 
may determine, and on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may specify, financial and other 
assistance to carry out the purpose of this 
section. Not to exceed $23,300,000 of the 
funds made available pursuant to authoriza- 
tions contained in this act (other than title 
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I, ch. 1, and title II) may be used during 
the fiscal year 1958 to carry out the purpose 
of this section.” 

Sec. 9. Title V, chapter 1, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to general provisions, is further amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Amend section 503, which relates to 
termination of assistance, as follows: 

(1) Strike out the subsection designation 
“(a)”; and in the last sentence of subsection 
(a) strike out “subsection” and substitute 
“section.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (b). 

(b) In section 504 (a), which relates to 
small business, strike out “chapters 2 and” 
and substitute “chapter.” 

(c) Amend section 505, which relates to 
loan assistance and sales, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “assist- 
ance” in the first sentence and substitute 
“Except as otherwise specifically provided in 
this act, assistance”; and after “‘commodi- 
ties” both times it appears in the second sen- 
tence, insert “, equipment, materials.” 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out the first 
sentence; and strike out “shall” both times 
it appears in the second sentence and sub- 
stitute “may.” 

(d) In section 509, which relates to ship- 
ping on United States vessels, strike out the 
first sentence. 

(e) In section 511 (c), which relates to re- 
tention and return of equipment, after ““ma- 
terials” the first time it appears, insert “on 
a grant basis’; and strike out “(other than 
equipment or materials sold under the pro- 
visions of section 106).” 

(f) In section 513, which relates to notice 
to legislative committees, after “act” the 
second time it appears in the first sentence, 
insert “or acts appropriating funds pursuant 
to authorizations contained in this act.” 

Src. 10. Title V, chapter 2, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to organization and administration, is 
further amended as follows: 

(a) In section 521, add the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) The President shall continue to 
exercise the powers conferred on him under 
chapter 3 of title I, relating to defense sup- 
port, only through the Secretary of State and 
his subordinates.” 

(b) In section 523, add the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State shall: 

“(1) coordinate the various forms of 
assistance authorized by this act so that the 
foreign policies of the United States may be 
best served thereby; and 

(2) determine the value of the program 
under chapter 1 of title I for any country.” 

(c) In section 524 (b), strike out the 
second sentence. 

(d) In section 525, strike out the first 
sentence. 

(e) In section 527 (c), which relates to 
employment of personnel, after “shall be 
entitled” in paragraph (1), insert “, except 
to the extent that the President may specify 
otherwise in cases in which the period of the 
employment or assignment exceeds 2 years,”; 
and before the period at the end of para- 
graph (2), insert “: Provided, however, That 
the President may by regulation make ex- 
ceptions to the application of section 528 in 
cases in which the period of the appointment 
or assignment exceeds 2 years.” 

(f) In section 534, which relates to reports, 
after “504,”, insert “202, 400.” 

(g) In section 535 (b), which relates to 
cooperation with nations and international 
organizations, before “in furtherance of” in 
the first sentence insert “consistent with 
and”; and before “nations” where it appears 
for the first time in the first sentence insert 
“free.” 
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(h) Amend section 537, which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, as follows: 

(1) In the opening clause of subsection 
(a), within the parentheses, strike out “and 
section 124.” 

(2) In subsection (a), paragraph (1), 
strike out “1957” and substitute “1958.” 

(3) Amend the text of subsection (a), 
paragraph (10), to read “rental or lease out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States of offices, buildings, grounds, and liv- 
ing quarters to house personnel; mainte- 
nance, furnishings, necessary repairs, im- 
provements, and alterations to properties 
owned or rented by the United States Gov- 
ernment abroad; and costs of fuel, water, and 
utilities for such properties;.” 

(4) In subsection (a), paragraph (17), 
strike out “or” preceding “(iii)”; and after 
“another” insert “, (iv) when he is tem- 
porarily absent from his post under orders, 
or (v) when through no fault of the em- 
ployee storage costs are incurred on such fur- 
niture and effects (including automobiles) 
in connection with authorized travel.” 

(5) In subsection (c), strike out ‘$12,- 
000,000” and insert “$18,000,000”; and strike 
out “in the fiscal year 1957.” 

(6) Add the following new subsection: 

“(e) Funds available under this act may 
be used to pay costs of training United States 
citizen personnel employed or assigned pur- 
suant to section 527 (c) (2) of this act 
(through interchange or otherwise) at any 
State or local unit of Government, public or 
private nonprofit institution, trade, labor, 
agricultural, or scientific association or or- 
ganization, or commercial firm; and the pro- 
visions of Public Law 918, 84th Congress, may 
be used to carry out the foregoing authority 
notwithstanding that interchange of per- 
sonnel may not be involved or that the train- 
ing may not take place at the institutions 
specified in that act. Such training shall not 
be considered employment or holding of of- 
fice under title 5, United States Code, section 
62, and any payments or contributions in 
connection therewith may, as deemed appro- 
priate by the head of the United States Gov- 
ernment agency authorizing such training, 
be made by private or public sources and be 
accepted by any trainee, or may be accepted 
by and credited to the current applicable 
appropriation of such agency: Provided, how- 
ever, That any such payments to an employee 
in the nature of compensation shall be in lieu 
of or in reduction of compensation received 
from the Government of the United States.” 

Sec. 11. Title V, chapter 3, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to repeal and miscellaneous provisions, 
is further amended as follows: 

(a) In section 543, relating to saving pro- 
visions, insert the following new subsections: 

“(d) Funds appropriated pursuant to pro- 
visions of this act repealed by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1956 or the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957 shall remain available for their 
original purposes in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law orginally applicable thereto. 
References in any act to provisions of this 
act repealed or stricken out by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1957 are hereby stricken out; 
and references in any act to provisions of 
this act redesignated by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957 are hereby amended to refer to 
the new designations.” 

(b) Amend section 544, which relates to 
amendments to other laws, as follows: 

(1) Repealssubsections (a), (c), (d), (e), 
(f), (g), (h), and (i), which repeals shall 
not be deemed to affect amendments con- 
tained in such subsections to acts other than 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended; 
and redesignate subsection “(p)” as subsec- 
tion “(a).” 

(2) Add the following new subsections: 

“(b) Public Law 174, 79th Congress, as 
amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking out ‘31.5’ in the proviso at the end 
of section 2 and inserting ‘33,33.’ 
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“(c) Section 104 (h) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (Public Law 480, 83d 
Cong., 7 U. S. C. 1704) is amended by chang- 
ing the period at the end thereof to a com- 
ma and adding: ‘such special and particular 
effort to include the setting aside of such 
amounts from sale proceeds and loan repay- 
ments under this title, not in excess of $1 
million a year in any one country for a period 
of not more than 5 years in advance, as may 
be determined by the Secretary of State to 
be required for the purposes of this sub- 
section;’.” 

(c) In section 546 (b), relating to con- 
struction, strike out “Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, as amended (42 U. S. C. 1801)” and 
substitute “Atomic Bnergy Act of 1954, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 2011).” 

(d) Repeal section 547, which relates to 
reduction of authorizations. 

(e) In section 549, relating to special pro- 
vision on availability of funds, strike out 
“chapter 3 of title I,” and strike out the 
comma following “title III.” 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a very brief statement I 
should like to make in connection with 
the motion that has been agreed to by 
the Senate. 

First I should like to inform the Sen- 
ate that it is our plan to hear the pres- 
entation of the pending measure by the 
very able and beloved chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN]. Any other Senator who cares 
to address himself to the pending 
measure will have an opportunity to do 
so this afternoon. I do not anticipate 
that we will have any votes or that we 
will have an evening session today. 

Tomorrow morning the Senate will 
meet at 9:30 as usual. Following the 
morning hour, we may consider some of 
the noncontroversial bills on the calen- 
dar. They are the bills which I enu- 
merated earlier in the day, and which 
will appear in the RECORD. 

I am hopeful that we shall be able 
to stay late enough tomorrow and on 
Friday and on Saturday to conclude ac- 
tion on the mutual security authoriza- 
tion bill this week. It was reported last 
Thursday. We have given ample time 
for the majority and minority to report 
their respective views. It will have been 
before the Senate on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday—4 days— 
and I therefore appeal to my colleagues 
to cooperate with us during this month 
of June and to be diligent in attendance 
and attentive to this extremely impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr. President, if we are unable to con- 
clude consideration of the measure this 
week, of course it is needless to say that 
I expect to have the Senate convene 
early next week and remain late until 
we get the authorization bill behind us. 

Next week I am hopeful that we will 
have some more appropriation bills to 
consider. The appropriation bill for the 
Department of the Interior should be 
on the calendar. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] and his 
entire committee, both the majority and 
minority members, for the very thorough 
job they did in connection with the pend- 
ing bill, and for the long hours they 
spent in an attempt to report to the 
Senate a measure which would meet with 
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the approval of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. They did a thorough 
job and an effective job. I am hopeful 
that the bill as recommended to us by 
the experienced Senators who sit on 
the great Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions may pass without substantial 
amendments. I look forward to hearing 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it is my 
duty to present to the Senate the re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in support of S. 2130, as amended, 
the Mutual Security Act of 1957. 

Although I speak of the presentation 
of this bill as a duty, it is also a privi- 
lege, because members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations have done such a 
careful job on the proposals of the Presi- 
dent. The bill as it is reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
greatly improved over the version which 
was submitted to the Senate and intro- 
duced by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY] and myself, by request, on 
May 22. 

In view of recent suggestions that the 
Congress has not acted with sufficient 
alacrity on presidential proposals, I call 
attention to the fact that the President’s 
message on the Mutual Security Act was 
not received this year until May 21. 
One day later, on May 22, S. 2130 was 
introduced, embodying the President’s 
proposals, and on that very day the com- 
mittee began its hearings. The com- 
mittee has met long hours to receive 
testimony in public and private session 
and to mark up the bill. The finished 
bill was reported to the Senate on June 
7, just 18 calendar days after the Presi- 
dent’s message was received. But if one 
does not count weekends and a holiday 
which intervened the committee has re- 
ported this bill only 11 working days 
after its submission and introduction. 

It occurs to me that this may be a 
speed record for the consideration of an 
important proposal submitted by the 
President. Had there not been so many 
suggestions that Congress has been 
dawdling, I would let the matter drop 
here. But in all fairness I must add 
that although the President’s message 
was received on May 21, it was not until 
June 3 that the committee began to re- 
ceive from the executive branch the de- 
tailed justification for its proposals. 
This has meant as a practical matter 
that the committee had only 5 working 
days to master the details of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. That would have im- 
posed an impossible task had it not been 
for the fact that many of the President’s 
proposals bore the imprint of the earlier 
work done by the Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program. 

I do not mean to cast any reflection 
whatsoever on the many executive 
branch employees who worked long 
hours to help the committee in its con- 
sideration of this bill. But I do suggest 
that those elements in the administra- 
tion and the press which are so free in 
their criticism of Congress might bear 
in mind that delay is not always solely 
or even chiefly attributable to Congress. 

Despite the committee’s speed in re- 
porting the bill, the proposal of the Pres- 
ident for the authorization of a mutual 
security program of $3.8 billion for next 
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year was given most careful considera- 
tion. The President’s recommendations 
are entitled to the greatest respect. 
However, I would be less than candid if I 
did not say that I believe the work of 
the committee has greatly improved the 
President’s proposals and that the end 
product will better serve the interests of 
the people of the United States. 

T believe the legislation as approved by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations de- 
serves, in turn, the most careful and se- 
rious consideration on the part of all 
Members of the Senate. While I do not 
preclude the possibility that the Senate 
may make additional changes in the 
pending bill which will further improve 
it, it does seem to me that doubts as to 
particular amendments which may be of- 
fered should be resolved in favor of the 
committee’s recommendations. It may 
be bold to make such a suggestion. Ido 
so, however, from a conviction that 
members of the committee during the 
past year have spent so much time and 
energy in a total reexamination of the 
concept of foreign aid that they have to 
@ man become outstanding experts on 
this subject. 

Senators will recall that last July the 
Senate created a Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Progam. The 
Senate instructed that special commit- 
tee—on which I have served as chairman 
since last January—to undertake ex- 
haustive studies to determine the extent 
to which foreign aid serves, does not 
serve, or can be made to serve the na- 
tional interest. I shall not take the time 
now to review the extensive work of the 
special committee. Suffice it to say that 
the report of the special committee 
served as a guide to the executive branch 
in the preparation of its proposals on 
foreign aid this year. That branch, 
however, did not adopt all the recom- 
mendations of the special committee for 
what seemed to it to be good and sufi- 
cent reasons. In some instances, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has ac- 
cepted the administration’s judgment, 
and provisions have remained in the bill 
which were contrary to the proposals of 
the special committee. In other instan- 
ces, however, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations concluded that the recommen- 
dations of the special committee should 
have been followed by the administra- 
tion. Asa result, a number of important 
changes have been made in the legisla- 
tion as proposed by the executive branch. 

I do not want to leave this brief dis- 
cussion of the work of the special com- 
mittee without paying high tribute to 
each and every member of that group. 
As my colleagues know, in addition to all 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the special committee includ- 
ed in its membership the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services [Mr. RUSSELL]; the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL]; the outstanding 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations [Mr. HAYDEN]; and the able 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces]. These members added 
great strength to the special committee. 
They were understanding and conscien- 
tious in their work. Many of their ideas 
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and suggestions are to be found in the 
final product. 

I turn now to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1957, to S. 2130 itself. Members will 
recall that there were grave doubts ex- 
pressed on the floor of the Senate last 
year as to the desirability of continuing 
this type of legislation. Foreign aid was 
in serious trouble at that time. Many 
Senator, I am sure, went along with the 
measure last year only on the assurance 
that there would be major revisions in 
the legislation this year on the basis of 
full study by the special committee and 
studies by the executive branch. 

Mr. President, the bill now before the 
Senate reflects the results of all those 
studies. It is a legislative expression of 
the beginning of a major revision of for- 
eign aid. The impact of the change will 
be felt this year and increasingly in the 
years ahead. 

What are some of the immediate 
changes? In the first place, the amount 
of the authorization is reduced. Last 
year, Congress appropriated $3.766 bil- 
lion for foreign aid. This year the Presi- 
dent’s budget originally called for an in- 
crease to $4.4 billion. While the Senate’s 
special study of the program was in 
progress, however, the President himself 
reduced that total by $500 million. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations in 
weighing this legislation was convinced 
that the figure could, without damage to 
the national interest, be reduced by 
another $227 million. It has, therefore, 
recommended to the Senate a total figure 
for fiscal year 1958 or $3.637 billion. This 
reduction is, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, intelligent economy. It is not a 
meat-ax cut. The committee knew what 
it was about because its members, as 
members of the special committee, had 
studied the foreign aid program from 
every conceivable angle. 

Iam convinced that the reduction will 
not impair the national interest. In- 
deed, I believe the reduction will work, 
positively, to the benefit of the national 
interest. It will compel a tighter ad- 
ministration of the program. It will 
compel a more careful evaluation of each 
and every project of foreign aid which 
may be undertaken. 

For the same reasons, Mr. President, I 
believe that there should not be any 
further substantial reductions in the au- 
thorizations contained in the measure. 
Depending on future developments, ad- 
ditional economies may be possible in 
future years. They should be the result, 
however, of the same kind of careful 
study which has preceded the committee 
approval of this measure if they are to 
serve the national interest. Let us have 
economy based on facts and not on pre- 
sumptions. That is the only way in which 
the Senate can discharge its dual re- 
sponsibility of helping to safeguard not 
only the nation’s purse, but what is even 
more important, the nation itself, 

Economy is important, but there is 
something of even greater importance. 
That is the long-range safety and free- 
dom of the United States and the long- 
range interests of the people of the 
United States. If I thought that the 
freedom of this country or the welfare 
of its people would be served by a for- 
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eign aid program of $6 billion or even 
$10 billion, I would not hesitate for one 
moment to recommend such an increase 
to the Senate and to vote for it myself. 

It is because I believe on the basis of 
our present knowledge that the overall 
amount proposed in this bill, the amount 
of $3.6 billion, is an accurate expression 
of the extent of the national need for 
this program that I confidently bring 
this measure, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, before the 
Senate. 

Let me say further that the improve- 
ments in the bill over previous foreign 
aid legislation do not stop with economy. 
The committee’s changes in the bill have 
served to clarify the purposes of foreign 
aid. We have taken the first steps in 
distinguishing between those aspects of 
foreign aid vital to national defense or to 
political interests, and those aspects es- 
sentially of a business nature and de- 
signed to help ourselves by helping 
others. I say, “the first steps,” because 
much will depend on how the admin- 
istration interprets the changes which 
have been written into the legislation. 
Congress will set the pattern in this leg- 
islation. It is for the executive branch 
to follow through. I may say that while 
I am chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I will do my best to see that 
the other branch does carry through. 

What are the changes which have been 
made in this connection? In the first 
place, the committee has separated mili- 
tary aid and the economic type support 
necessary to maintain it from the other 
parts of the proposed legislation. - Mili- 
tary assistance and defense support 
constitute the bulk of the grants of for- 
eign aid. In the bill, $2.6 billion, or 68 
percent of the total authorization, is re- 
lated to defense. We authorize this mil- 
itary-type aid not for 1 year, but for 2 
years, with a reduction already provided 
for next year. We have permitted this 
2-year authorization at the urging of the 
executive branch, which contended that 
it will make for a far more efficient and 
economical administration of military 
aid and its connected economic support. 
Furthermore, this change will make it 
possible for military assistance next year 
to be included in the regular budget of 
the Department of Defense, which is 
where it belongs. 

One of the important conclusions 
reached by the special committee was 
that a larger portion of the funds an- 
nually made available for foreign aid 
should be on a loan basis. The admin- 
istration agreed with the conclusion of 
the special committee that assistance de- 
voted to helping underdeveloped coun- 
tries grow should be provided on a loan 
basis. This increased emphasis on loans 
instead of grants as a form of assistance 
is reflected by differences between the 
bill this year and the bill last year. Last 
year 80 percent of so-called development 
assistance was required to be in the 
form of loans. The development assist- 
ance figure last year was $250 million. 
This year, however, virtually all funds 
for development assistance are to be on 
a loan basis and virtually none on a 
grant basis. In lieu of provision of some 
grant funds for development assistance, 
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the committee has agreed with the ad- 
ministration to centralize all economic 
development assistance in a revolving 
fund which will operate on a repayable 
basis. It is the committee’s clear under- 
standing that this means that economic 
development aid is to be placed on a 
businesslike basis. The legislation re- 
quires loans, as contrasted with the 
strange admixture of loans and grants, 
of wisdom and waste, which has char- 
acterized these activities in recent years. 

The committee expects this fund, which 
is to start out with $500 million the first 
year, to operate in close coordination 
with the Export-Import Bank, the In- 
ternational Bank, and various other 
agencies concerned with overseas eco- 
nomic undertakings, and with private 
investment capital which flows abroad. 
It will also be closely coordinated with 
our general foreign policy. 

Probably I should elaborate briefly on 
the operation of the development fund. 
As Members know, for many years the 
Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Bank have made loans to foreign 
countries and foreign nationals for de- 
velopment purposes. ‘These have been 
bankable loans. But at the very same 
time the administration, with some pres- 
sure from the Congress, has also devel- 
oped what it has called the soft loan. 
These soft loans have involved tenuous 
commitments to repay, low rates of in- 
terest, and long terms for repayment. 
They have not been the type of loans 
which breed self-respect in the borrower. 
In fact, some of these loans have become 
deviees for giving money away in a form 
that has involved only lipservice to loan 
requirements in past legislation. These 
scft loans will be dore away with. 

It is the committee’s purpose, in call- 
ing for the establishment of the develop- 
ment fund, to provide a source of credit 
which would be available for operations 
of a type not yet able to command bank 
credit. The difference between the loan 
fund and other forms of credit is illus- 
trated by the situation of the honest, 
able, sincere young man who goes to the 
bank to borrow $1,000 to get himself 
started in business. The young man has 
no assets except his confidence in him- 
self, a willingness to work hard, and a 
firm intention to repay every cent he bor- 
rows. 

In this situation, few banks would 
loan the man enough money to get his 
business started. Buta young man with 
that kind of promise, with confidence in 
himself, deserves help. He may be able 
to find some generous man in the com- 
munity who is willing to take a chance 
on the young man’s future. 

That is precisely the way the devel- 
opment fund is to operate. It will be 
available for projects which cannot get 
commercial credit. It will be used in 
those underdeveloped nations where the 
people and their governments know that 
man can make progress if he works 
hard and is willing to pay his debts. The 
fund is for the purpose of promoting 
growth and independence and freedom. 
It is a device by which the American 
people can invest in the future develop- 
ment of peoples dedicated to freedom. 
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It should not become a device for inter- 
national relief. 

The President’s proposals did not 
originally provide for the kind of close 
coordination of the fund with these 
other activities which the committee be- 
lieves necessary. The committee there- 
fore wrote into the bill provision for an 
advisory loan board, which will include 
representation from the principal inter- 
ested departments and agencies, and 
which will be under the chairmanship 
of the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

In my opinion, this addition is one of 
the most important provisions of the bill. 
I believe the advisory board is essential 
if we are to bring about an end to the 
dangerous and costly confusion of in- 
numberable official agencies competing 
with each other and with private enter- 
prise in assisting other nations abroad. 
Not only has this practice been costly; 
it has held us up to the amusement and 
the ridicule, if not the contempt of 
other nations. 

As for other parts of this bill, the 
committee has fully endorsed the United 
States point 4 program, and raised the 
authorization for this operation to the 
figure of $151 million. Of all the for- 
eign-aid measures which this country 
pursues, point 4 has been the most mod- 
est in cost, the least pretentious in oper- 
ation, and the most consistently success- 
ful in results. I believe the program 
should not be confused with more gran- 
diose undertakings. I believe that the 
simple person-to-person contact which 
it promotes does a great deal of good, 
and should have the full and unswerv- 
ing support of the people of the United 
States. 

Finally, the committee has provided 
funds for various forms of special assist- 
ance, as requested by the administration. 
These funds amount to $250 million. 
These are funds for political and human- 
itarian purposes. A considerable part of 
them may be spent at the discretion of 
the President, since needs and crises can- 
not always be anticipated. It is my hope 
that the President will be exceedingly 
discreet in the expenditure of these 
funds, and it would be most gratifying if 
a substantial part of them might revert 
to the Treasury at the end of the fiscal 
year 1958. If that were the case, I per- 
sonally would be more receptive to the 
executive branch estimates of needs in 
the future. 

Mr. President, I said earlier in my re- 
marks that this bill represents a begin- 
ning in major changes in foreign aid, 
both in concept and in administration. 
The Congress has built, so to speak, the 
framework of this new house. It will be 
the duty of the executive branch to finish 
it and to furnish it in a fashion best 
suited to the needs of the Nation. 

The study of foreign aid which we 
have made during the past year has con- 
vinced me that a continuance of this pro- 
gram is necessary for the security and 
welfare of the people of the United 
States. It has also convinced me, as it 
has, I am sure, other members of the 
committee, that the key to its acceptance 
both at home and abroad lies in the 
fashion in which its policies are devised 
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and administered by the executive 
branch. 

The Congress cannot run this program 
on a day-to-day basis, although I must 
say there is a great temptation to try to 
do so, in view of some of the poor ad- 
ministrative practices the committee has 
uncovered. Our Government has a Pres- 
ident and an executive branch for that 
purpose.. We cannot do their jobs, but 
when we do ours, we have a right to 
insist that they also do theirs. 

I believe that if S. 2130 is passed as it 
has come from the committee, the Sen- 
ate will have done its share. It will have 
done so in a nonpartisan way, because 
I am proud to report there has been no 
trace of partisanship either in the work 
of the special committee or in the work 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. It 
will have done its work in a responsible 
fashion. It will have made a major con- 
tribution to the foreign policy of the 
United States, which now has become in- 
extricably interwoven with the safety 
and welfare of the people of the world. 

I feel confident that the Senate and 
the House of Representatives will do 
their parts, and that the President and 
the administration will do theirs in fol- 
lowing through. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Rhode Island yield to the Senator 
from California? : 

Mr. GREEN. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Speaking as the 
minority leader of the Senate, and also 
as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I should like to take this 
opportunity to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island for 
his service as chairman of that very im- 
portant committee of the Senate. He 
attended, as he always does, most dili- 
gently to his duties there. He presided 
over the sessions, which, as he has quite 
correctly stated, were not tinged with 
partisanship in any sense of the word. 
As is quite proper in our legislative com- 
mittees, there were some differences of 
opinion and there were some divided 
votes. Various Senators serving on the 
committee had different ideas. But 
when the bill was put into its final form, 
it embraced various suggestions which 
had come from the administration, and 
many which had come from subcommit- 
tees of the Senate, and others which had 
developed from the discussions in the 
committee. 

I wish to state that in my opinion the 
committee did an excellent job in pro- 
tecting the position of the Congress as a 
coordinate and coequal branch of the 
Government. In the general consensus, 
the bill is a good one, and is entitled to 
receive the support of the Senate. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Rhode. Island that I think the entire 
Senate owes him a debt of gratitude for 
the long hours he has devoted to this 
important bill in getting it ready for con- 
sideration by the Senate. As the Sen- 
ator knows, it is only a part of the leg- 
islative process. In some years in the 
past the House has originated the au- 
thorization bill. The Senate has acted 
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on it after the House has acted. In this 
case the Senate is moving first. The bill 
will have to go to the other House of 
Congress. It will then have to clear a 
conference between the two Houses. 
When that part of the legislative process 
is completed, then the House Appropria- 
tions Committee will start consideration 
of an appropriation bill dealing with the 
specific funds to be appropriated. After 
that committee has cleared the bill, the 
House will act on it. It will have to 
come to the Senate and run the gantlet 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
and finally of the Senate itself. When 
the Senate has acted, that bill will have 
to go to conference. 

So the bill before the Senate now in 
effect will set the outside limits of the 
funds which are to be provided, and I 
think all Members of the Senate should 
keep that fact in mind. However, I 
want to say that both the minority and 
majority members of the committee de- 
voted long hours of service to bringing 
the bill to this stage of the legislative 
process, and I again commend the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader for his friendly and 
generous words, which make worthwhile 
the work the committee has done. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join with the 
distinguished minority leader in con- 
gratulating the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee for the outstanding 
work he has performed in conducting 
the hearings relative to the bill. Not 
only has he done fine work in presiding 
over the hearings connected with this 
bill directly, but during the past year 
he has been an excellent chairman in 
conducting, during most of that period, 
the investigation of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram called for by the Senate resolution 
adopted last summer. 

As the chairman well knows, there are 
differences of opinion as to how good 
this particular bill is. To a large ex- 
tent, those differences were worked out 
in committee, but I want the Recorp to 
show, as the Senator from California has 
so ably stated, that the hearings had 
been conducted and the decisions had 
been arrived at on a nonpartisan basis. 
The chairman of the committee allowed 
everyone to have his say. The explana- 
tion for every amendment offered was 
courteously listened to. Every member 
felt he had been given every considera- 
tion. 

Again I thank the chairman of the 
committee for doing an outstanding job, 
which, of course, is a usual character- 
istic of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the Senator 
heartily for his agreeable words of ap- 
proval, which mean a great deal to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is nothing I could add to what 
I said when I brought the bill up by 
motion, about the very fine, patriotic 
service of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. I do wish to commend 
him for pointing out to the Senate and 
to the country that, while some of the 
members of the executive department 
were talking about a lag in Congress, 
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they were not able to submit their own 
recommendations on such an important 
measure as the one now pending before 
the Senate, namely, the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957. As I understood the dis- 
tinguished chairman, it was not until 
June 3, some 8 or 9 days ago, that the 
witnesses were ready to appear and 
testify and give their recommendations 
on the bill. 

Mr. GREEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It seems to 
me that people who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones, and an ad- 
ministration that is lagging as much as 
this one is in submitting recommenda- 
tions in such an important field as the 
Mutual Security Act ought to be some- 
what restrained in its observations about 
the dispatch with which Congress 
handles the matter. 

I am hopeful my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate will be prepared to discuss the bill 
the remainder of this afternoon and 
early in the morning when we assemble, 
because I want to demonstrate, not only 
to the Congress but to the Executive, and 
to the people, that while Congress is un- 
justly branded, it is efficient and effect- 
ive, and it acts in accordance with its 
conscience and what it believes to be in 
the national interest. 

I thank the Senator for the great con- 
tribution he has made in maintaining 
this fine standard. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the Senator for 
his kind comments, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
enjoyed the very clear presentation of 
the new mutual aid program by the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island. 

It occurred to me, as I listened to the 
Senator who spoke as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that the 
pending bill marks a major advance in 
the development of the mutual security 
program and certainly in the field of 
economic assistance. I speak particu- 
larly of the new Development Loan 
Fund which the bill establishes. Dur- 
ing the current debate over the budget 
Members of Congress—and certainly 
many people of the country, if I read my 
mail correctly—have questioned the ef- 
fectiveness of our economic assistance 
program. Among other things, they 
question whether funds are effectively 
used and go into projects and programs, 
in the countries receiving aid, which are 
of value. I think the Development Loan 
Fund established by this bill will assure, 
if the bill is finally approved, continuity 
of aid, and consequently more effective 
programs. It will provide an answer to 
some of the questions raised against the 
mutual security program. 

The very fact that continuity of aid 
is possible, where appropriate, to bene- 
ficiary countries will enable them to se- 
lect wealth-producing projects for the 
use of our aid funds. This will be more 
beneficial to them as well as to the 
United States. 

It will enable the United States to as- 
sure that aid funds go into wealth-pro- 
ducing projects, and will not be assigned 
to less effective programs, simply because 
countries aided could not be sure that 
aid would be forthcoming when needed 
to complete their larger and more val- 
uable plans for development. Further, 
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I believe it will be psychologically bene- 
ficial if countries can borrow rather 
than secure needed aid through grants. 
It will tend to promote good relations 
between the United States and countries 
receiving our help. 

As the Senator was speaking, I glanced 
at the list of countries that will be aided 
by this bill. From a quick calculation, 
I noted that 14 or 15 countries on the 
list have become independent in the last 
10 or 12 years. A great purpose of our 
economic assistance is to aid and pro- 
mote the economic advancement of these 
countries. 

In doing this, we assist them, also, to 
secure their political independence. If 
these newly independent countries main- 
tain their political independence and 
sovereignty, a great purpose of the for- 
eign policy of the United States would 
have been accomplished. I join with 
other Senators in congratulating the 
Senator from Rhode Island and his com- 
mittee on their fine work. 


ARTHUR SEW SANG AND OTHERS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 382, Senate bill 1566. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1566) 
for the relief of Arthur Sew Sang, Kee 
Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, Sew Ing 
Quay, and Sew Ing You. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The purpose 
of the bill is to grant the status of per- 
manent residence in the United States 
to Arthur Sew Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, 
Sew Ing Lin, Sew Ing Quay, and Sew Ing 
You. The bill provides for the appro- 
priate quota deductions and for the pay- 
ment of the required visa fees. 

The bill was favorably reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I hope it 
will be passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1566) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Act, 
Arthur Sew Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew 
Ing Lin, Sew Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon the payment of 
the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens, as 
provided in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct five numbers from the appro-. 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


ADMISSION INTO -THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIEN 
CHILDREN 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

Senate proceed to the consideration of 

Calendar No. 383, House Joint Resolu- 

tion 289. 
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- ‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 289) to facilitate the 
admission into the United States of 
certain alien children. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before action is had on the joint 
resolution I should like to make a brief 
statement. 

“The purpose of the joint resolution 
is to grant to four minor children adop- 
ted or to be adopted by United States 
citizens the status of nonquota immi- 
grants, which is the status normally en- 
joyed by the alien minor children of 
citizens of the United States. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
carefully considered the measure, and 
recommended its enactment. I hope the 
Senate will act favorably. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


SHEW SHEI LAN AND CHOW SHONG 
YEP 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 384, Senate bill 1581. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1581) 
for the relief of Shew Shei Lan and Chow 
Shong Yep, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments in line 4, after the 
word “Act,” to strike out “Shew” and 
insert “Sheu,” so as to make the bill 
read: | $ 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 201 (a) and 202 
(b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Sheu Shei Lan and Chow Shong Yep shall 
be deemed chargeable to the quota for the 
Asia Pacific triangle. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill, as amended, 
is to enable Sheu Shei Lan and Chow 
Shong Yep to enjoy the immigration 
status of persons born within the Asia 
Pacific triangle. The purpose of the 
amendment is to correct the spelling of 
one name. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for-a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

`The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Sheu Shei Lan 
and Chow Shong Yep.” 


CECELIA VACCARO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 385, H. R. 1451. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
1451) for the relief of Cecelia Vaccaro. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to enable 
a former native-born citizen of the 
United States to regain her United States 
citizenship which was lost by voting in 
a foreign election on April 1, 1946. 

I hope the bill will be favorably acted 
upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1451) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ELLEN G. MARINAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 386, H. R. 1765. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
1765) for the relief of Ellen G. Marinas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to deem 
Ellen G. Marinas to be the minor alien 
child of her father, a citizen of the 
United States. 

I hope the bill will be favorably acted 
upon. It has been favorably recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1765) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ELDA MONDILLO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 387, H. R. 1837. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1837) 
for the relief of Elda Mondillo. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to deem 
Elda Mondillo to be the minor alien child 
of her father, a citizen of the United 
States. 

The bill has been favorably reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
hope it will be acted upon by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1837) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MRS. THEODORE ROUSSEAU 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 388, H. R. 1359. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
1359) for the relief of Mrs. Theodore 
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(Nicole Xantho) Rousseau, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Theodore 
(Nicole Xantho) Rousseau shall be deemed 
to be within the purview of section 354 (3) 
of the said act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill, as amended, 
is to place the beneficiary within a cate- 
gory of persons exempt from certain ex- 
patriating provisions of the immigration 
laws, to which exemption she would nor- 
mally be entitled, were it not for the fact 
that she was formerly a citizen of the 
country in which her foreign residence 
is located. The bill has been amended in 
accordance with the suggestion made by 
the Department of State. 

The Committee on the Judiciary fa- 
vorably recommends the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


ALESSANDRO RENDA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 407, Senate bill 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 18) 
for the relief of Alessandro Renda. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to grant 
the status of permanent residence in the 
United States to Alessandro Renda. The 
bill provides for an appropriate quota 
deduction and for the payment of the 
required visa fee. The bill also provides 
for the posting of a bond as a guaranty 
that the beneficiary will not become a 
public charge. ; 

The bill has been favorably recom- 
mended by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 18) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Alessandro Renda shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. A suitable or proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, shall be given by or on behalf 
of the said Alessandro Renda in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions 
as bonds or undertakings given under sec- 
tion 218 of such act. 
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KYU YAWP LEE AND HIS WIFE 
HYUNG SOOK LEE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 408, Senate bill 250. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 250) 
for the relief of Kyu Yawp Lee and his 
wife, Hyung Sook Lee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to grant 
the status of permanent residence in 
the United States to Kyu Yawp Lee and 
his wife, Hyung Sook Lee. The bill pro- 
vides for appropriate quota deductions 
and for the payment of the required visa 
fees. 

I hope the bill will be approved by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 250) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Kyu 
Yawp Lee and Mrs. Hyung Sook Lee shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct the required numbers from the 
appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are avail- 
able. 


SUSANA M. UMANOS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 409, Senate bill 254. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 254) 
for the relief of Susana M. Umanos. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to grant 
the status of permanent residence in the 
United States to Susana M. Umanos. 
The bill provides for an appropriate 
auota deduction and for the payment of 
the required visa fee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
auestion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 254) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Su- 
sana M. Umanos shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 


quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 
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CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order for the clerk to call for con- 
sideration measures on the Senate Cal- 
endar from Order No. 410 through Or- 
der No. 433. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas agree to elimi- 
nate Calendar No. 415, Senate bill 931? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, elimi- 
nating Calendar No. 415, Senate bill 931. 
I refer to all those Calendar items with 
the exception of Calendar No, 415. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


FUMIKO SHIKANUKI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 255) for the relief of Fumiko 
Shikanuki. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
brief statement on the purpose of the 
bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
fiancée of a United States citizen veteran 
of our Armed Forces to enter the United 
States for the purpose of marrying her citi- 
zen fiance and to thereafter reside in the 
United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 255) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Fumiko Shikanuki, the fiancée of Rob- 
ert George Cartee, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administra- 
tive authorities find that the said Fumiko 
Shikanuki is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Robert George Cartee and that 
she is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Fumiko Shikanuki, she shall be 
required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Fumiko Shikanuki, the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to record the lawful 
admisison for permanent residence of the 
said Fumiko Shikanuki as of the date of the 
payment by her of the required visa fee. 


GAETANO MATTIOLI CICCHINI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 303) for the relief of Gaetano 
Mattioli Cicchini. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
brief statement as to the purpose of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


The purpose of the bill is to grant to the 
minor child adopted by a citizen of the 
United States the status of a nonquota im- 
migrant which is the status normally en- 
joyed by alien minor children of United 
States citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 303) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Gaetano Mattioli Cicchini, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Frances Harriet Cicchini, 
& citizen of the United States, 


KATARZYNA SIWIK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 252) for the relief of Katarzyna 
Siwik, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 2, line 3, after the 
word “act,” to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act.”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Katarzyna 
Siwik may be granted a visa and be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act, 
under such conditions and controls which 
the Attorney General, after consultation 
with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, may 
Geem necessary to impose: Provided, That 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of said 
act: Provided further, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
brief statement as to the purpose of the 
bill be printed in the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
waive the excluding provision of existing law 
relating to one who is afflicted with tuber- 
culosis in behalf of the mother of a United 
States citizen veteran of our Armed Forces. 
The bill also provides that the beneficiary . 
will submit to any necessary medical treat- 
ment for her tubercular condition and pro- 
vides for the posting of a bond as a guaranty.. 
that the beneficiary will not become a public 
charge. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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_. MIYAKO UEDA OSGOOD 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 284) for the relief of Miyako Ueda 
Osgood, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Miyako Ueda 
Osgood, widow of John David Osgood, a de- 
ceased United States citizen who served hon- 
orably in the Armed Forces of the United 


States, shall be deemed to be a nonquota 
immigrant. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
brief statement as to the purpose of the 
bill be printed in. the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant the status of a nonquota immigrant 
to Miyako Ueda Osgood which is the status 
she would be entitled to were it not for the 
death of her husband. She is the widow of 
a United States citizen who served honor- 
ably in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARIA MATILDE PICALLO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 286) for the relief or Maria Ma- 
tilde Picallo, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 5, after the 
word “be”, to insert “issued a visa and 
be”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etec., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph 9 of section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Matilde Picallo may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act. This act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such para- 
graph known to the Secretary of State or the 
Attorney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
brief statement as to the purpose of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
waive the excluding provision of existing law 
relating to the commission of crimes involv- 
ing moral turpitude in behalf of the mother 
of a lawful permanent resident of the United 
States. The bill has been amended in ac- 
cordance with established precedents, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 939) to amend section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 22), is 
further amended by inserting after the sec- 
tion designation the figure (1) and by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

(2) All quotations or tenders under para- 
grapr (1) of this section for the trans- 
portation, storage, or handling of property or 
the transportation of persons free or at re- 
duced rates for the United States Govern- 
ment, or any agency or department thereof, 
including quotations for retroactive appli- 
cation whether negotiated or renegotiated 
after the services have been performed, shall 
be in writing or confirmed in writing and a 
copy or copies thereof shall be submitted 
to the Commission by the carrier or carriers 
offering such tenders or quotations in the 
manner specified by the Commission. Sub- 
mittal of such quotations or tenders to the 
Commission shall be made concurrently with 
submittal to the United States Government, 
or any agency or department thereof, for 
whose account the quotations or tenders are 
offered or for whom the proposed services 
are to be rendered. Such quotations or 
tenders shall be preserved by the Commis- 
sion for public inspection. The provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to any 
quotation or tender which, as indicated by 
the United States Government, or any 
agency or department thereof, to any carrier 
or carriers, involves information the- dis- 
closure of which would endanger the na- 
tional security.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
brief statement as to the purpose of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The purpose of this bill is to amend sec- 
tion 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
U. S. C. 22) under which the United States 
Government and State or municipal gov- 
ernments are allowed free or reduced rates 
from carriers subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act for the carriage, storage, or han- 
dling of property. In addition, the section 
allows the United States Government trans- 
portation of persons at free or reduced rates. 

The terms of the bill, as introduced, 
would limit the granting of such free or re- 
duced rates to time of war or national emer- 
gency, as declared by Congress or the Pres- 
ident. Further, the bill would provide that 
any rates, fares, and charges, and rules, reg- 
ulations, and practices made under section 
22 “shall be conclusively presumed” to be 
lawful and not subject to attack, except for 
fraud or clerical mistake, after the date of 
their acceptance or agreement by duly au- 
thorized Government Officials. Further, the 
measure would provide that such arrange- 
ments under section 22 could be canceled 
upon not less than 90 days’ written notice 
by any of the parties thereto. Finally, 
S. 989 would prevent consideration of the re- 
duced rates, fares, and charges as evidence 
of lawfulness of other rates, fares, and 
charges and would provide that enactment 
of the bill would have no effect on trans- 
actions other than those carried out under 
its provisions. 

The proposal incorporating the terms of 
S. 939, introduced at the request of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, is contained 
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in Interstate Commerce Commission Legisla- 
tive Recommendation No. 3, page 160, 70th 
Annual Report to the Congress. Public 
hearings were held by the Surface Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee, and all desiring to 
testify were heard. 

In view of the record made in the hearings, 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce cannot approve S. 939 as originally 
introduced. The provisions of the bill for 
limiting free or reduced rates on traffic for 
United States, State, or municipal govern- 
ments to time of war or national emergency 
does not seem to constitute necessary legis- 
lation because the problems of these govern- 
ments as shippers are markedly different 
from those of commercial shippers subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act. Likewise, 
the terms of the bill that would leave these 
governments practically without recourse 
upon acceptance of a section 22 quotation are 
certainly not in the public interest. The 
taxpayer, we believe, should not be accorded 
a shorter period of limitation than the 2 
years accorded commercial shippers. 

The Committee therefore recommends that 
in lieu of S. 939 a new paragraph be added to 
section 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
that would require carriers to submit to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission copies of 
section 22 quotations simultaneously with 
their submittal to the agencies and depart- 
ments of the United States Government. 
The Commission would not have any regula- 
tory authority over rates made under section 
22, but would be required to make such 
section 22 tenders or quotations available for 
public examination. Carriers would not be 
required to submit to the Commission ten- 
ders or quotations under section 22 applica- 
ble solely for traffic of State or municipal 
governments. Nor would carriers be re- 
quired to submit to ICC copies of such ten- 
ders or quotations, disclosure of the contents 
of which the Government agency involved 
indicated would endanger national security. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILI- 
TARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6548) to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as regards persons in the 
medical, dental, and allied specialist 
categories. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of H. R. 6548 is to 
authorize the President until July 1, 
1959, to issue special calls for physicians 
and dentists and other allied specialists 
who are otherwise liable for induction 
under the regular draft. Under existing 
law the President has no authority to 
induct persons from among the various 
age groups on the basis of their profes- 
sional or technical skill. The bill will 
provide such special authority with re- 
gard to physicians and dentists and other 
allied specialists. It is expected that this 
legislation will operate in a manner 
similar to the doctor draft law under 
which commissions will be offered to all 
physicians and dentists who are quali- 
fied to receive a commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 
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The bill (H. R. 6548) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PERMISSION FOR RETIRED OFFICER 
OF THE NAVY TO BE EMPLOYED 
IN COMMAND STATUS AT PORT 
LYAUTEY, MOROCCO _ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 7505) to permit a retired offi- 
cer of the Navy to be employed in com- 
mand status at Port Lyautey, Morocco. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
statement as to the purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed ir. the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of this measure is to permit 
Capt. Christian Harold Duborg to remain in 
a command status at Port Layutey, Morocco, 
after he has been placed on the retired list. 

Capt. Christian Harold Duborg is now in 
command at United States Naval Activities, 
Port Lyautey, Morocco. He is required to be 
retired from the Navy on June 30, 1957, after 
having completed 30 years of service. Cap- 
tain Duborg has been participating with the 
Department of State and other elements of 
the Department of Defense in negotiations 
with the Moroccan and French Governments 
on military base rights. It is anticipated 
that these negotiations will continue for 
some time after the date on which Captain 
Duborg will retire. His experience and 
familiarity with the subjects of the base- 
rights negotiation make desirable his con- 
tinued retention in command there. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO CONSTRUCT OFFICE 
BUILDING FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1918) to amend Public Law 
31, 84th Congress, to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for the con- 
struction of a modern office building in 
or near the District of Columbia to serve 
as its principal office was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think we should have an explanation of 
this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the bill be passed over. The amount in- 
volved does not bring the bill within 
the category of the others, and I ask 
that action on this measure be deferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


CHRISOULA ANTONIOS CHEGARAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 904) for the relief of Chrisoula 
Antonios Chegaras. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement as to the purpose of the bill 
be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to grant to the 
child adopted by citizens of the United 
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States the status of a nonquota immigrant, 
which is the status normally enjoyed by alien 
minor children of United States citizens. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bil. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Chrisoula 
Antonios Chegaras shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born minor alien 
child of Antonios Chegaras, a citizen of the 
United States. 


ANGELA FERRINI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 336) for the relief of Angela 
Ferrini, which had been reported from 
the Committe on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 101 (b) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Angela Ferrini shall be held 
and considered to be within the purview 
of section 101 (a) (27) (A) of the said act. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 101 (b) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Angela Fer- 
rini shall be held and considered to be with- 
in the purview of section 101 (a) (27) (A) 
of the said act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
statement as to the purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable Angela Ferrini, the daughter of a 
United States citizen, to enter the United 
States as a nonquota immigrant which is the 
status normally enjoyed by the alien minor 
children of United States citizens. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to clarify the 
language of the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ELISABETH TROUT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 418) for the relief of Elisabeth 
Trout, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment in line 5, after the word 
“be,” to insert “issued a visa and be,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, nothwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of tre Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Elisabeth Trout may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act: Provided, That this act shall apply 
only to grounds for exclusion under such 
paragraph known to the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General prior to the date of 
the enactment of this act. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point a 
statement concerning the purpose of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
waive the excluding provision of existing law 
relating to convictions of crimes involving 
moral turpitude in behalf of the wife of a 
United States citizen veteran of our Armed 
Forces. The bill has been amended in ac- 
cordance with established precedents, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WILHELMINE ALDRIDGE AND 
OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 627) for the relief of Wilhelmine 
Aldridge, and her minor children, Irene 
S. Aldridge and Ingebert Kathe Al- 
dridge, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “be”, to insert “issued a visa and 
be”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Wilhelmine Aldridge may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to he 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act: Provided, That the provisions of 
this section shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion under such paragraph known to 
the Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral prior to the date of enactment of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor children, 
Irene S. Aldridge and Ingeborg Kathe Al- 
dridge, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien children of John Al- 
dridge, a citizen of the United States. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
brief statement concerning the purpose 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
waive the excluding provision of existing 
law relating to convictions of crimes involv- 
ing moral turpitude in behalf of the wife of 
a United States citizen. A further purpose 
of the bill is to grant to the minor children 
adopted by a citizen of the United States 
the status of nonquota immigrants which is 
the status normally enjoyed by alien minor 
children of United States citizens. The bill 
has been amended in accordance with es- 
tablished precedents. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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URSULA ROSA PAZDRO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
pill (S. 660) for the relief of Ursula Rosa 
Pazdro, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment in line 5, after the word 
“be”, to insert “issued a visa and be”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, not withstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ursula Rosa Pazdro may be issued a 
visa and be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of such act: Provided, That this act 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
under such paragraph known to the Secre- 
tary of State or the Attorney General prior 
to the date of the enactment of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD at this point a brief explanation 
as to the purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
waive the excluding provision of existing law 
relating to a conviction of crimes involving 
moral turpitude in behalf of the wife of a 
United States citizen member of our Armed 
Forces. The bill has been amended in ac- 
cordance with established precedents. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JEFFREY CHARLES MEDWORTH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1454) for the relief of Jef- 
Frey Charles Medworth, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Jeffrey Charles Med- 
worth, a British subject who was born in 
India, shall be deemed to have been born in 
Great Britain. 


- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
brief statement concerning the purpose 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
deem Jeffrey Charles Medworth to have been 
born in Great Britain. The bill has been 
amended in accordance with established 
precedents. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. j 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ELEANOR M. HORTON 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 520) for the relief of Eleanor M. 
Horton, which had been reported from 
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the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments in line 3, after the word 
“provisions”, to strike ọut “of para- 
graphs (9) and (10)”; in line 4, after 
the letter “(a)”, to insert “(9)”, and in 
line 5, after the word “be”, to insert “is- 
sued a visa and be”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Eleanor 
M. Horton may be issued a visa and þe ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of such act: 
Provided, That this act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraphs 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
brief statement concerning the purpose 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as amended is to 
waive the excluding provision of existing 
law relating to the conviction of crimes in- 
volving moral turpitude in behalf of the 
wife of a United States citizen member of our 
Armed Forces. The bill has been amended 
to delete reference to section 212 (a) (10) 
which does not apply and has been amended 
further in accordance with established 
precedents. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARIA MANIATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1083) for the relief of Maria 
-Maniates, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments in line 4, after the word 
“act,” to strike out “the minor child,”; 
in line 5, after the name “Maria,” to 
strike out “Maniates,” and insert ‘“Mani- 
ates”, and in line 6, after the word “nat- 
ural-born’”, to insert “minor”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Maria 
Maniates shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born minor alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Maniates, citizens of the 
United States. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
ee statement as to the purpose of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant to the child adopted by citizens of the 
United States the status of a nonquota im- 
migrant, which is the status normally en- 
joyed by alien minor children of United 
States citizens.. The bill has been amended 
to clarify the language. They presently re- 
side in Winchester, Mass, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 272) for the 
relief of certain aliens. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point a brief 
statement concerning the purpose of the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
grant the status of permanent residence in 
the United States to 7 persons, and to cancel 
deportation proceedings in the case of 2 per- 
sons. The joint resolution provides for the 
payment of the required visa fees and for the 
appropriate quota deductions, where neces- 
sary. In two cases included in the joint res- 
olution, provision is made for the posting of 
bonds as a guaranty that the beneficiaries 
will not become public charges. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


WAIVER OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 308) to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act in 
behalf of certain aliens. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
brief statement concerning the purpose 
of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
waive the excluding provision of existing 
law relating to the commission of crimes 
involving moral turpitude in behalf of four 
aliens, In one case the joint resolution also 
waives the excluding provisions relating to 
one who has been deported and has received 
a visa by fraud. In one of the cases, the 
beneficiary is to be admitted to the United 
States temporarily for the purpose of marry- 
ing her United States citizen finance, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


WAIVER OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

joint resolution (H. J. Res. 274) to 

waive the provision of section 212 (a),, 
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(9) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act in behalf of certain aliens, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments on 
page 1, line 11, after the name “Gior- 
dano,” to insert “and,” and on page 2, 
line 1, after the name “Spensier,” to 
strike out the comma and “and Mrs. 
Anna Hoczak Aumueller Cathey.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
brief statement concerning the purpose 
of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The purpose of the joint resolution, as 
amended, is to waive the excluding provi- 
sion of existing law relating to the commis- 
sion of crimes involving moral turpitude in 
behalf of 16 persons who are spouses of 
United States citizens or lawfully resident 
aliens. The joint resolution has been 
amended to delete the name of one alien 
whose case was included in the joint resolu- 


tion as it passed the House of Representa- 
tives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 290) 
for the relief of certain aliens was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the joint resolution be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2194) to increase the 
authorization for appropriations for the 
Hospital Center and facilities in the 
District of Columbia and for other pur- 
poses was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witry], the ranking. minority member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and former chairman of that fine com- 
mittee, is present in the Chamber and 
Fo to address himself to the perding 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. GREEN] who 
has spoken on the Mutual Security Act 
of 1957. 

The report itself goes into detail and 
shows the various items, so I shall not 
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attempt to analyze, or even support, the 
various items specifically. 

I have sat in this body time and again 
and listened to irresponsible criticism 
and put the label of “giveaway” on for- 
eign aid. Time and again, I have seen 
magazine and newspaper articles pick 
up a few instances of mismanagement 
and then blast the whole aid program 
as a waste of taxpayers’ money. I have 
seen the results of this irresponsibility 
in my own State and throughout the 
country. In fact, I am seeing it now. 
One of the candidates for the high office 
of United States Senator says he is com- 
ing down to Washington and do away 
with the whole foreign-aid program. 

Let us see what the foreign-aid pro- 
gram is about. Let us go into the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of applying the 
law of self-preservation to this beloved 
country of ours. 

Because so many people have used the 
expression “giveaway” there are many 
who wonder why we give away billions to 
foreign countries, when we need so many 
things at home, and when we could all 
stand a tax cut. I wish to answer that 
question very briefly. 

By and large, the people are not being 
misled by this Nation. The people are 
wiser than some give them credit for 
being. 

There are those who are being misled 
by erroneous statements of those who 
should know better, to the point where 
more and more they are ready to jeop- 
ardize the security—and I use that word 
advisedly—and the welfare of the Nation 
for a mythical saving on this program. 

Those who are more interested in the 
sensational than the sane can take credit 
for this development. ‘They can also 
prepare themselves for a fearful retri- 
bution from the American people, if their 
irresponsibility and misinformation 
should get this Nation into serious 
trouble. 

The Nation is headed for trouble—and 


serious trouble—unless we get the facts- 


straight on the mutual assistance pro- 
gram. What we need is a little less heat 
and a great deal more light. Let us have 
some understanding of what we are try- 
ing to do with the aid program before 
we start shooting at it from the hip. Let 
us find out in whose interest this pro- 
gram really is before we throw it out the 
window. Let us ask ourselves some 
searching questions. Is this program 
really foreign aid, or is it mostly Amer- 
ican interest? 

Those are the questions every citizen 
has a right to ask when he pays his taxes. 

Let us take the first charge, that we 
are giving away billions of the taxpayers’ 
dollars. That is enough to give concern 
to the American people and to the Con- 
gress, and it should. 

But what we do find if we look below 
this sensational charge? We find, first, 
that almost all the money appropriated 
under the program is spent here in the 
United States. These funds are spent 
for tractors, for conveying, for mining, 
and for construction equipment, and for 
other products of our industry. They 
pay for aircraft, engines, and parts. 
They are used for shipping charges paid 
to American merchant marine com- 
panies. All in all, it has been estimated 
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that 600,000 workers are employed in the 
United States, directly or indirectly, as 
a result of mutual aid expenditures. 

These appropriations also go to buy 
wheat, corn, cotton—yes, and diary prod- 
ucts—for shipment abroad. At the pres- 
ent time, this country exports $2 billion 
worth of agricultural products. Of the 
principal commodities, 60 or 70 percent 
are exported under one kind of aid pro- 
gram or another. i 

What does all that add up to? If we 
cut off these aid programs, we would 
have to figure out new ways of support- 
ing the aircraft industry, the shipping 
industry, agriculture, and other economic 
activities. We would have to do this 
unless we were willing to see a serious 
industrial decline; unless we were will- 
ing to see the surplus of wheat and corn 
and other crops start mounting again. . 

Let me make it clear that Iam not sug- 
gesting that the mutual aid program is 
or ought to be a make-work project or a 
device for disposing of agricultural 
surpluses. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
most of the billions of so-called give- 
aways stay right here at home. They 
make an impact upon our economy. 
They provide jobs. They add to our 
economy. ‘They add to the economic 
current of the Nation. They serve the 
American economy, as well as provide aid 
to friendly nations abroad. I say it is 
better for us to have this program, which 
can do some good in the world, instead of 
seeing American factories stand idle and 
to have food rotting in the warehouses. 

Or perhaps the critics of this program 
would rather dump the food into the 
sea or burn it. | 

When products are sent abroad under 
the program, what are they used for? 
They go to feed the hungry. They clothe 
the naked. They help other nations to 
rehabilitate and develop themselves. 
They help our friends. They help them 
stay free. That is what they did in 
Western Europe under the Marshall 
plan. That is what they did in Korea 
and in Formosa and in the Philippines, 
and in Indochina. Is that what the 
critics object to? 

Would they rather have this country 
try to maintain itself as an island of 
plenty and freedom in a sea of human 
misery and totalitarianism? How long 
do they think we could hold out in that 
kind of fool’s paradise? | 

I might say parenthetically, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that today it was my privilege to 
be the guest at a luncheon where there 
were some 8 or 9 fine young men from 
Minnesota, and 1 from my own State of 
Wisconsin. They are studying foreign 
relations and foreign policies. They 
asked some questions. One of them 
said, “Senator, what is the difference in 
the world as between now and when you 
came to Washington some 18 years ago?” 

I had to tell him that when I came 
to Washington it took 45 days to travel 
around the world; now it can be done in 
44 hours. When I came to Washington, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota were isolated 
mentally and physically. Now there are 
only a few mental isolationists left. We 
are more vulnerable to attack over the 
great circle route than is New York City. 

Then I discussed with these. young 
people the fact that all this was before 
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the bomb exploded at Hiroshima, when 
90,000 lives were snuffed out. Now the 
H-bomb is many times more powerful. 
Now we are neighbor to every other na- 
tion in the world. 

As a consequence, it is imperatively 
necessary that we appraise the facts and 
do what is necessary to secure our own 
safety. It is in the interest of our se- 
curity that the mutual security program 
be put into operation. 

They asked many other questions. 
The young mind is alert to the changed 
world conditions in which we live. I 
am glad to see it. What we are spending 
is contained in a budget which, com- 
pared to the national income, is the 
smallest such budget in years. 

Then these young people asked, “Sen- 
ator, are we not self-sufficient ourselves, 
and able to look after ourselves?” 

I said, “Of course not. We do not have 
on this continent the necessary vital ma- 
terials with which to build the things 
which are necessary.” 

I told them that that is one reason 
why, under the Eisenhower program, we 
have said to the Kremlin, “Keep out of 
the Middle East.” That is where 70 per- 
cent of the known oil reserves are 
located. If the Kremlin gets control of 
that oil and can choke off Europe, it will 
have a passageway to Africa, where are 
found the highly vital strategic materials 
we must have. 

Consequently, I had to impress them 
with the fact that we are not living unto 
ourselves; that we could not, if we tried. 
The world has changed. With that 
change there has come a change in our 
responsibilities. The mutual-security 
program is one of those responsibilities. 

Let me say to those who contend we 
can live unto ourselves alone: Will we 
be able to stand alone in a world in 
which jet planes span the Atlantic in 
a matter of hours, when Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis are natural targets for 

guided missiles coming over the polar 
route from Russia, and when those cities 
are only 5 or 6 hours from the bombers 
in Siberia? 

Therefore we must do the things that 
are necessary. We are spending from 
thirty-five to forty billion dollars on our 
military program. A part of the mu- 
tual assistance is the military program. 

I say to the critics of the program: 
Do they object to the fact that it builds 
a degree of military resistance to com- 
munism? Would they rather we tried 
to provide the resistance all by our- 
selves? We could not do that. 
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That is what would be involved if we 
tried to do it. In the first place, the 
aid programs help other non-Commu- 
hist nations to maintain 200 divisions 
under arms. Do critics know what it 
would cost to enlarge our own. Armed 
Forces *by that. number? The cost 
would run many times the price of the 
aid program. It costs something like 
$3,500 a year to feed, clothe, and house 
the -average American soldier. under 
arms. It costs $105 a year to feed a 
Turkish soldier. I have been told that 
for the price of maintaining 1 American 
division, it is possible to maintain 10 
Turkish divisions. All these are facts 
which we must consider in the shrunken 
world in which we are neighbor to every 
other nation, 

What price do the critics put on the 
bases in Europe, in the Middle East, and 
in Asia, which are essential to our mili- 
tary operations in the event of war? 
Do they think the friendly countries 
which make these bases available to us 
will meet us half way if we fail to meet 
them half way? 

But more important than the dollars 
and cents considerations of foreign aid 
is the spiritual struggle in which the 
world finds itself. We are locked in 
battle for the loyalty and devotion of 
men to freedom and to totalitarianism. 
Mutual-aid programs foster an esprit de 
corps among free peoples everywhere. 
They strengthen the bonds of freedom. 
They help to knit the community of free 
nations closer together. We need friends 
in this world, just as other nations need 
friends. We can expect others to be 
friends and to be considerate of our 
needs only as we are considerate of 
theirs. 

Let the critics of this program turn 
inward in their petty and narrow views 
of this program. ‘They are out of step 
with the great majority of the American 
people. What is more, they have blind- 
ers on their eyes and do not see what 
the program has accomplished and will 
accomplish. They twist and distort the 
greatness of heart, the nobility of spirit, 
and the openness of the humanity of the 
people of the United States. 

Once the American people know the 
whole facts, however; once they know 
that these programs are not an extrava- 
gant giveaway, but are a national neces- 
sity, they will support the foreign-aid 
program. They will know it is a pro- 
gram to keep America free. When the 
people understand that, they will sup- 
port the mutual-assistance program. 
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They will support it, as the Senate will 
support it, because it is in the interest 
of the United States of America, our- 
Nation, and we in the Senate have the 
responsibility to make certain that we 
take the steps which are necessary to 
preserve our country in this atomic age. 

It was not long ago, while the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was inter- 
rogating the Secretary of State, that I 
called attention to the fact that after 
Pearl Harbor the United States had 2 
years in which to get ready to “pick up 
the pieces.” I asked the Secretary how 
long we would have to get ready now. 

He said, “It is only a matter of min- 
utes. We have to be ready.” 

So, Mr. President, in considering what 
is needed for our 'self- defense, and to 
make us self-sufficient by building our- 
selves so strong that no other nation 
will attack us, the mutual-assistance 
program is a part and parcel of that de- 
fense. 

In the interests of freedom, humanity, 
and peace, I shall vote for the bill. ; 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


* Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
there are no other remarks to be made, 
then, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had hoped that some other Sena- 
tors would be present to address them- 
selves to this very important measure. 
I dislike to have the Senate adjourn so 
early. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There are some 
important committee meetings to be held 
this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order entered on June 10, 1957, 
until tomorrow, Thursday, June 13, 1957, 
at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate June 12, 1957: 
~ SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
Andrew Downey Orrick, of California, to 
be a member of the Securities and Exchange 


Commission for the term expiring June 5, 
1962. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The People-to-People Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
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ment I have prepared regarding the out- 
standing work of the People-to-People 
Foundation, together with several ex- 
hibits I desire to have printed along with 
my statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and exhibits were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

; STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
THE OUTSTANDING WORK OF THE PEOPLE-TO= 
PEOPLE FOUNDATION 

I am pleased to report new evidence of the 
splendid accomplishments of the people-to- 
people program, 


I had been pleased to discuss this subject, 
it will be recalled, on April 29, as reflected 
on page A3131 of the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

Later I had made reference to it on May 31, 
as indicated on pages A4210-A4212 of the 
daily RECORD, 

FORTY-TWO OUTSTANDING LEADERS . 

Since then I have been in touch with many 
of the 42 committee chairmen—leading fig- 
ures in all walks of life—who are spearhead- 
ing two-way international communication in 
every known area of human activity. 

I should like to mention now a few of their 
responses, 
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WHAT THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY IS DOING 


Mr. Frederic W. Ecker, the distinguished 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., reported that a letter and enclosures on 
the people-to-people program had been sent 
to 5,000 insurance companies throughout our 
country, and to certain organizations over- 
seas. 

Mr. Ecker wrote, in a letter of June 6 to me: 
“The response to my letter of March 4 has 
been most gratifying. We have heard, in the 
most enthusiastic terms, from a great many 
insurance companies all over the country. 
I feel sure that most of them have taken 
some positive action along the lines we have 
suggested in the leaflet, What We Can Do. 
Also, stories have appeared in the insurance 
press throughout this country and, in some 
cases, overseas telling about the people-to- 
people program and about the activities of 
the insurance committee.” 


’ VARIED PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE WORK 


Mr. Edward L. Lipscomb, of the National 
Cotton Council of America, described the 
broad-gaged activity of the public relations 
committee, of which he is chairman. For 
example, a four-page leaflet created by his 
committee is being distributed through the 
cooperation of the transportation industries 
committee in no fewer than 1 million copies. 

“Within the next few days,” he writes, 
“50,000 companion posters” are being printed. 

A helpful four-page bulletin entitled “Peo- 
ple-to-People News,” produced by the pub- 
lic relations committee, is being sent to the 
key individuals engaged in this effort 
throughout our land. 


LETTER WRITING OVERSEAS 


From the chairman of the letter writing 
committee, Mrs. Anna Lord Straus, came word 
that her group will be more than happy to 
receive requests for overseas correspond- 
ents—requests which may come in to various 
Congressional offices—for overseas corre- 
spondents. 

These requests from our constituents will 
be acted upon by arranging for the Amer- 
ican letter writers to be put in touch with 
people of other countries. 


GOOD WORD FROM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


From Miss Corma Mowrey, cochairman of 
the people-to-people education committee, 
came word: “We are grateful for your com- 
ments to the Senate.” 

And then the encouraging word that “This 
program has unlimited possibilities.” 


BOOK COMMITTEE REPORTS 


From Mr. George Brett, chairman of the 
book committee of the People-to-People 
Foundation, came the good word, “When I 
say worthy cause, I feel that the PPP is just 
that. It does seem to me that the people of 
the United States could, through this mag- 
nificent idea of the President, effect a great 
deal of good will throughout the world.” 
Various publishers, librarians, and other in- 
dividuals in related fields are working with 
Mr. Brett. 


MANY HOBBYISTS AT WORK 


From Mr. Harry L. Lindquist, chairman of 
the hobbies committee, came a leafiet de- 
scribing how American stamp collectors, coin 
collectors, people interested in antiques, 
models, prints and etchings, outdoor sports, 
photography, gardening, painting and sculp- 
ture, toolwork, printing, needlework, nature 
studies, ham radio, and many other fields, 
are beginning to take hold of the immense 
opportunities available to them to contact 
their opposite numbers abroad, through the 
PPP. 

These, then, are but a few samples of how 
these outstanding American leaders are forg- 
ing ahead in welding constructive links with 
people overseas. 


LATEST FOUNDATION BROCHURE 


I attach hereto two items which I believe 
will further illustrate this program. The first 
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is the brochure which has just been printed 
by the foundation. I append to it the press 
release from Mr. Charles E. Wilson, as issued 
through the office of Mr. Ed Kirby at founda- 
tion headquarters, in room 603 of the Car- 
negie Hall Building, 881 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. “ 

The second is an illustration of what one 
of the committees can do, and is doing. It 
consists of the leaflet conveyed to me by 
Mr. Ecker, chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee, to which I made reference at the 
outset. 

MANY SENATORS INTERESTED 


It is my intention at a later date to com- 
ment to the Senate on additional progress of 
the foundation, and I am asking one of the 
professional members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee staff as well, to extend fur- 
ther cooperation with this grand program. I 
know that my brother Senators on this com- 
mittee and on other committees are proud, 
as I am proud, of this grassroots good-will 
effort. 


STATEMENT FROM THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
FOUNDATION, INC., Room 603, CARNEGIE 
HALL, 881 TTH AvENUE, NEw YorK, N. Y, 
Monpay, JUNE 10, 1957 


“People make the world go around, and 
it’s high time people all over the world get to 
know each other—the sooner the better,” 
said Charles E. Wilson, president of the 
People-to-People Foundation, Inc., in re- 
leasing an information brochure today, tell- 
ing how it operates. 

The “people-to-people” idea was conceived 
last fall when President Eisenhower appealed 
to a group of national leaders representing 
all phases of American social, civic, eco- 
nomic, and religious life to find not one 
method, but thousands of methods, by which 
people can gradually learn a little bit more 
about each other and thus create a friend- 
lier world environment in which govern- 
ments may find solutions for peace. 

The foundation was subsequently char- 
tered as a privately operated and financed 
corporation, nonpartisan and nonsectarian, 
designed to assist those agencies with pro- 
grams and people already at work in the 
international exchange field, and to stimu- 
late additional two-way communication be- 
tween the American people and their world 
neighbors. 

“Our American people want to know more 
about the people and the world we live in. 
To bring this about, 42 committees have 
been established to arouse two-way commu- 
nication in every known area of human ac- 
tivity; 1,000 volunteer workers are now en- 
gaged in developing programs which will 
invite reciprocal action and counterpart 
organizations in every country of the world,” 
Mr. Wilson declared. 

“The work of these 42 committees embraces 
practically every know field of human in- 
terest and human relations. We will start 
wherever people’s interests begin, whether 
it be in biology or bird watching, farming, 
4-H Clubs, fine arts, education, religion, 
youth activities, music, or in 1 or more of 
the 62 hobbies being actively pursued 

“Our job is to help establish personal con- 
nections between these people through their 
known interests. From such common de- 
nominators of interests will come people-to- 
people understanding about each other’s 
ways of life, jobs, church, children, and hopes 
for the future,” he said. 

“The mass-communications industries are 
also with us,” Mr. Wilson added. “We are 
receiving excellent support from the adver- 
tisers, the press, motion pictures, radio, and 
television. Each has its own way of trans- 
mitting ideas, and all are needed in this 
massive communications effort to make 
friends for America and to give other peoples 
the opportunity to be seen and heard and 
make friends with us,” he said. 
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“We have enlisted the technique of our 
famous cartoonists as a unique means of 
conveying ideas, and we are inviting the car- 
toonists in other countries to bring us their 
messages, as well. 

“Some 35 million foreign-born and first- 
generation Americans are writing over 200 
million letters a year to their relatives and 
friends in their old countries. 

“Additional hundreds of thousands of let- 
ters are being written by ‘pen-pals’ all over 
the world, arranged through schools, clubs, 
and churches. 

“This year we have 37,000 foreign students 
in our midst, future prime ministers and 
national leaders. Hundreds of communities 
throughout the United States are enlarging 
their hospitality programs accordingly. 
Many cities have engaged in affiliations with 
other cities in Europe, Japan, and the Pacific 
region, exchanging teachers, pupils, officials, 
music, and art. 

“Our Armed Forces are cooperating with 
steps to improve community relations in the 
foreign lands where they are still on duty 
patrolling the peace of the world. 

“The 2 million Americans who are travel- 
ing abroad this year have been reminded 
that they have a face-to-face opportunity to 
make a friend or an enemy for the 160 mil- 
lion of us who stayed at home. 

“We sincerely believe that people all over 
the world are ready as they never have been 
to respond to a people-to-people understand- 
ing. They are weary of war and rumors of 
war. And they want each other, as well as 
their governments, to know it. They know 
that never again can man resort to war as 
a means of settling disputes. Neither can 
they afford much longer the staggering debt 
of new armaments to build up a Franken- 
stein machine of defense which dare not be 
unleased, lest civilization be cremated. I 
am sure they feel as President Eisenhower 
felt when he told us, ‘Every bomb we can 
manufacture, every plane, every ship, every 
gun in the long run has no purpose other 
than negative: To give us time to prevent 
the other fellow from starting a war, since 
they know we won't.’ 

“I am certain,” said Mr. Wilson, “we will 
find people have more things which draw 
them together than those which drive them 
apart. Fear of the atom bomb is one thing 
which links all men; so is the love of their 
children. The only sure way to a peaceful 
as well as to a more pleasant world in which 
to live is through people-to-people under- 
standing,” Mr. Wilson concluded. 


Wuat You SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE PEO- 
PLE-TO-PEOPLE PROoGRAM—How IT OPERATES, 
WHAT You Can Do 


Officers: Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary 
chairman; William J. Donovan, chairman; 
Albert C. Jacobs, vice chairman; Charles E, 
Wilson, president; George V. Denny, Jr., 
Richard R. Salzmann, vice presidents; Wil- 
liam J. Vanden Heuvel, secretary; John L. 
Weinberg, treasurer. 

Directors: Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Al Capp, 
William J. Donovan, Albert C. Jacobs, Judge 
Juvenal Marchisio, Mrs. William Barclay 
Parsons, Frank Stanton, Charles E. Wilson. 


WHAT IS THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM? 


It is a program launched by President 
Eisenhower at a White House conference in 
September 1956. It is designed to promote 
contacts and activities among individuals 
around the world which will further inter- 
national understanding and friendship. 
Private in character, the program is distinct 
from official Government activity. At the 
White House conference about 50 leaders in 
various aspects of our economic, social, and 
cultural life who had been appointed chair- 
men were asked to organize committees to 
develop not one, but thousands of methods 
of people-to-people contacts through every. 
avenue of communication. The President 
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and the Secretary of State, after underscor- 
ing the natural limitations of the efforts 
of governments to maintain peace and to 
deal with the hazards of the present arma- 
ments race, called upon the committee 
chairmen to help create a climate in which 
governments can work more effectively to- 
ward securing peace with justice and liberty 
for all. 


WHAT ARE THE COMMITTEES ACTUALLY GOING 
TO DO? 


Each committee is autonomous and 
voluntary and is expected to initiate its own 
program in its particular field. For example: 
the letter writing committee is working with 
those organizations experienced in or de- 
sirous of stimulating person-to-person cor- 
respondence between individual Americans 
and individuals abroad. <A nationalities 
committee, working with some 35 million 
foreign-born and first-generation Ameri- 
cans, is encouraging both letter writing and 
two-way travel to promote international 
friendship and understanding. The music, 
fine arts, cartoonists, books, and writers com- 
mittees will promote the same objectives 
through both media and person-to-person 
exchanges. The advertising organizations, 
business organizations, business council for 
international understanding, the sports and 
youth committees, the transportation agen- 
cies and travelers committees will encour- 
age emphasis on these objectives in world- 
wide conferences and meetings. The wom- 
en’s groups committee is undertaking a 
study of community reactions and re- 
sources concerning the thousands of for- 
eign visitors, both students and leaders, 
who come to this country each year. The 
committee on medicine and health plans 
interchange at medical meetings and ex- 
change of medical information. These are 
simply indicative of the variety and scope 
of the activities now in operation or planned 
by the 41 committees whose membership 
now includes nearly 1,000 distinguished 
leaders. 


IS THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM SOMETHING 
NEW? 


No, it is not. People-to-people activities 
have been conducted by private organizations 
and also by Government for many years. The 
International Educational Exchange Service 
of our State Department will handle the 
exchange of some 6,000 persons this year 
(1957) and anticipates that this total will 
reach 8,500 next year. The Institute of In- 
ternational Education, a private, nonprofit 
agency which administers exchange-of-per- 
sons programs involving approximately 5,000 
students, teachers, and others annually, has 
been in operation since 1919. It serves both 
Government and private organizations. The 
National Education Association, through its 
74 units, conducts international educational 
conferences, administers an Overseas Teacher 
Relief Fund, conducts teacher travel tours 
in more than 50 countries, participates in 
student exchange programs, publishes pam- 
phiets, guides, manuals, teaching devices 
which go to all parts of the world, and enter- 
tains more than 600 foreign visitors each 
year. The American National Theater and 
Academy (ANTA), through the President’s 
fund and in cooperation with the State De- 
partment and USIA, sends representative ar- 
tistic groups and individuals abroad to reflect 
the cultural side of American life to peoples 
of other nations, and arranges the appear- 
ances of similar groups from abroad before 
American audiences. Of course, churches 
and other religious organizations all have, as 
an integral part of their own life, people-to- 
people contacts around the world. 


HOW THE PROGRAM DEVELOPED 
During the past 10 years the National Agri- 
cultural Extension Service has developed the 
National 4-H Club Foundation which has 
sponsored, organized and carried on the In- 
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ternational Farm Youth Exchange (IFYE), 
under which outstanding 4-H young people 
from our country are sent to live for some 
months with farm families in other lands, 
which in turn send some of their young 
people to live in farm homes in this country. 
In 1956 62 young Americans spent 5 months 
in European and Near East homes under this 
plan, and 77 from South America, Asia, and 
Latin America lived with us about the same 
length of time. The Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, the American Friends. Serv- 
ice Committee, Rotary International, and the 
American Association of University Women 
are but four of many private American or- 
ganizations which have pioneered success- 
fully for many years in people-to-people ac- 
tivities. The Institute of International Edu- 
cation census, included in their publication 
Open Doors, shows for 1956-57 that there 
are about 38,000 foreign students now in our 
colleges and universities. With the tech- 
nicians, specialists, and leaders brought un- 
der the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and other Government programs, and. 
the foreign students here in secondary 
schools, the total figure for foreigners in all 
these categories coming to the United States 
annually is approximately 60,000. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CALL TO THE PEOPLE 


When President Eisenhower announced his 
people-to-people program at a White House 
conference last September, he was putting 
an emphatic stamp of approval on these 
and similar activities. Moreover, for the 
first time in history, the head of a great 
State called on the people, as private citi- 
zens, “to get together * * * to work out not 
one method but thousand of methods by 
which people can gradually learn a little bit 
more of each other.” This is essentially the 
purpose of the people-to-people program. 

WHY THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE FOUNDATION? 


It became apparent at once that such a 
vast program as that called for by the Presi- 
dent would require equally substantial fi- 
nancing. The Government, through its var- 
ious agencies, was spending an estimated 
$40 million on people-to-people activities, 
not including the Voice of America. Private 
organizations, whose activities were almost 
wholly unrelated, were spending an esti- 
mated $20 million. The need was clear for 
a central agency to raise funds from private 
sources and to provide machinery for ready 
exchange of ideas, techniques and inspira- 
tion. On February 4, 1957, the People-to- 
People Foundation, Inc., was formally or- 
ganized with the committee chairmen serv- 
ing as trustees, eight of whom were elected 
to the board of directors. 


WILL THE FOUNDATION RAISE ALL THE MONEY 
FOR THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM? 


No. Each committee is independent and 
autonomous and may work through and 
with many organizations and institutions. 
Most of these have long established loyalties 
and sources of revenue. The foundation will 
seek financial support for new and effective 
methods of expanding and strengthening 
people-to-people contacts around the world, 
and for the increase and expansion of activi- 
ties based on the sound principles developed 
over the years by the pioneers in the field. 
The foundation will assiduously avoid com- 
petition with any established people-to- 
people enterprises, government or private. 


ARE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE FOUNDATIONS IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES ANTICIPATED? 

Definitely. The people-to-people program 
is a two-way program. The United States 
has a great deal to learn from other cultures 
and peoples. Mr. Charles E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the foundation, in a recent speech 
stated: : 

“I can envision, in the not too distant 
future, groups of individuals representing 
our 41 committees going to the 4 major areas 
of the world: Europe, the Near East, the Far 
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East, and Latin America—to learn from per- 
sonal association with the people themselves 
something of the truth about the situations 
in these areas. We want to sit down and 
talk with our world neighbors, to listen to 
whatever they have to tell us, to attend their 
sports events, their dances, their schools and 
churches, and to meet with them on their 
farms and in their factories. * * * 

“And when we have set our programs in 
motion, may we not expect counterpart or- 
ganizations to be established in other coun- 
tries where people share our vision of a peace 
made secure through people-to-people asso- 
ciations?” 


WHAT ABOUT CONTACTS WITH PEOPLE BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN? 


The object of the program is to establish 
understanding and friendship with people 
wherever they may be. But we all recognize 
that difficult problems exist with respect to 
reaching those peoples now living in police 
states. President Eisenhower recognized 
this in his talk last September when he 
said: 

“In short, what we must do is to widen 
every possible chink in the Iron Curtain and 
bring the family of Russia, or of any other 
country behind that Iron Curtain, that is 
laboring to better the lot of its children— 
as humans do the world over—closer into 
our circle, to show how we do it, and then 
to sit down between us to say, ‘Now, how 
do we improve the lot of both of us?’” 


WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH A 
PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM? 


President Eisenhower put it this way: 

“Every bomb we can manufacture, every 
plane, every ship, every gun, in the long run 
has no purpose other than negative: to give 
us time to prevent the other fellow from 
starting a war, since we know we won’t. 

“The billions we pour into that ought to 
be supported by a great American effort, a 
positive, constructive effort that leads di- 
rectly toward what we all want: a true and 
lasting peace.” 


STATEMENT FROM INSURANCE COMMITTEE, 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S PROGRAM FOR PEO- 
PLE-TO-PEOPLE PARTNERSHIP, 1 MADISON 
AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. Marcu 7, 1957 


Several thousand insurance chief execu- 
tives were urged yesterday to integrate their 
company efforts with President Eisenhower’s 
people-to-people program for better in- 
ternational relations. 

In an appeal to the insurance executives, 
Frederick W. Ecker, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. and chairman of 
the Insurance Committee of the People-to- 
People Partnership Program, proposed a wide 
range of special activities which the insur- 
ance companies and their personnel could 
undertake toward development of better 
overseas relations. The proposed under- 
taking went to the Officers of 4,225 accident 
and health, casualty, fire and life insurance - 
companies, stock and mutual, throughout 
the country. 

“The purpose of the program is to enlist 
the friendship-making and opinion-molding 
capacities of individual Americans in order 
that they and individuals in other countries 
may become mutually better acquainted,” 
Mr. Ecker said. “The end in view is to help 
to build the road to an enduring peace. 
This is a job in international relations which 
can be done by all of us.” 

John A. Diemand, president of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, is vice- 
chairman of the committee; Devereux C. 
Josephs, chairman, New York Life Insurance 
Co., is treasurer; and Chester L. Fisher, Jr., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., is secretary. 

The insurance company executives were 
urged continuously to reemphasize the state- 
ment by President Eisenhower, in launching 
this program, to the effect that “there is no 
problem before the American people—indeed, 
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before the world—that so colors everything 
we do, as does the problem of preserving the 
peace and providing for our own security.” 

The President was also quoted as saying 
that “if our American ideology is eventually 
to win out in the great struggle being waged 
between the two opposing ways of life, it 
must have the active support of thousands 
of independent private groups and institu- 
tions and millions of individual Americans 
acting through person-to-person communi- 
cation in foreign lands.” 

A long list of possible activities for the 
insurance offices was proposed, including: 

Survey of company personnel for language 
talents and foreign acquaintances. 

Use of company house organs for mes- 
sages. 

Promotion of personal correspondence, 
person to person, by’company personnel, to 
foreign contacts. 

Greetings abroad on significant occasions. 

Mailing inserts in overseas correspondence. 

Contact booklets for personnel, policy- 
holders, and stockholders. 

Personnel exchanges. 

Encouragement of travel, including possi- 
bility of extra vacation time for purpose of 
making foreign insurance contacts. 

Hospitality programs, to welcome foreign 
visitors in this country. 

Establishment of American bookshelves in 
foreign insurance Offices, libraries, schools, 
and hospitals. 

Book and magazine distribution overseas, 

Social contacts, including son or daugh- 
ter exchange-visits. 

Insurance press and insurance meeting in- 
terchanges. Routing of some foreign-trade 
publications through the company offices. 


Address by Hon. Chapman Revercomb, of 
West Virginia, Before the Southern 
Conference of Young Republicans Fed- 
eration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
I delivered before the Southern Confer- 
ence of Young Republicans Federation, 
in Charleston, W. Va., on April 13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It gives me real pleasure, indeed, to address 
this regional conference of Young Repub- 
licans. The enthusiastic interest your or- 
ganization has taken in the political life of 
the Nation is inspiring indeed, and I com- 
mend you for the splendid work you are 
doing. You are making a great contribution 
to the Republican Party and to the Nation’s 
progress. 

Youth has a very important place in the 
political life of our country. No institution, 
however noble its aims and objectives, can 
long survive or remain strong unless it at- 
tracts new vitality. The surest way to kill 
any institution is to close its doors to young 
people. You who are assembled here today 
represent the leadership of the Republican 
Party of the future. You are wanted—you 
are needed—for the Republican Party has a 
place for every American, young or old, from 
every walk of life, who believes in the basic 
principles that brought about our party’s cre- 
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ation, and which have guided it for more 
than a century. 

The Republican Party can have but one 
objective if it is to serve its purpose. That 
objective must be to provide good govern- 
ment in the best interest of all Americans 
including primarily the maintenance of the 
liberty of its citizens and the security of 
the Nation. 

Any political party that is to survive 
for long must be motivated by two things. 

One, it must subscribe to a set of basic 
principles that are vital to the welfare of 
the country. 

Two, it must be capable of meeting new 
problems as they arise. 

Our country is faced with new and serious 
problems, and we know that they must be 
solved. This is no time to argue over 
party labels. This is no time to expend our 
energies and dissipate our strength in 
intraparty dissension over trivial issues. 
We all subscribe to the sound basic prin- 
ciples that have defined the Republican 
Party from its inception, and as far as I am 
concerned, these principles are as adequate 
for meeting the problems of this day as 
they were for solving the problems that con- 
fronted the Nation 100 years ago. 

Our first concern as a political party must 
be to govern well, to meet new problems as 
they emerge in this rapidly changing age. 

Our second concern should be to maintain 
a strong, united party dedicated to the 
country’s welfare. 

Our third concern should be to interest 
more Americans, particularly young people, 
in those basic principles on which our 
party was founded. 

Let me say at this point that no political 
party can justify its existence unless it 
proves capable of solving new problems as 
they arise. Eighteenth century thinking is 
insufficient to cope with 20th century needs. 
As each case is new, we must think anew 
and act anew. 

The Republican Party was established on 
principles that provide the framework for 
achieving the greatest good for the greatest 
number of people, the old as well as the 
young, the man who meets‘a payroll as well 
as the man who works for a wage. Our con- 
cern must be as much for the welfare of 
those who are physically and mentally un- 
able to care for themselves as for those who 
captain our industries. And I contend that 
there is room within the framework of the 
Republican Party for men and women of 
every age, of every walk of life, who believe 
in the basic principles which have guided our 
party all through the years. 

And it is my conviction that within the 
framework of these basic principles we can 
find a solution to the problems of this 
century. However, we must recognize these 
problems and proceed to meet them head- 
on with effective measures if we are to 
preserve the kind of America that we would 
like to leave to our posterity. 

The big task facing the Republican Party 
today, as I see it, is twofold. 

First, it is to work toward a condition of 
peace so that our people may not have to 
live under a cloud of atomic war. With 
peace in a practical world goes the neces- 
sity of strong defenses lest our desire for 
peace fails, and we are put to the use of 
arms for our security. 

Second, it is to foster the kind of eco- 
nomic system that provides the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

In the field of foreign relations, we must 
recognize the fact that America cannot afford 
to go it alone. We must recognize the fact 
that alliances are as vital to our own security 
as they are to the freedom and security of 
other nations which subscribe to our way 
of living. 

In the face of the ever-present threat of 
Communist enslavement, in the face of a 
constant danger of attack by nuclear weap- 
ons, isolationism is as impractical in the 
field of foreign relations as the horse and 
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buggy are in today’s industrial society. We 
must strive to live at peace with all nations, 
but to seek refuge in the belief that we can 
find security as an “island fortress” in this 
age of H-bombs and guided missiles is folly 
of the worst sort. We must go out to meet 
this dangerous expansion before it engulfs 
our own shores. That is the aim of the 
Eisenhower foreign policy. I believe that it 
offers the greatest security for America and, 
at the same time, provides the best approach 
to world peace. 

We must support a strong national de- 
fense, so vital to the security and well-being 
of every American. It is true that almost 
two-thirds of the Federal budget now goes 
for defense purposes—but I say to you, in all 
earnestness, that so long as our freedom and 
security are threatened from without by 
those who would enslave all peoples, we 
cannot—we must not—weaken our defenses. 

Equally as important as a strong defense 
is the fostering of a sound economy here 
at home. 

In many parts of the world, even in non- 
Communist countries, the theory that gov- 
ernment should be the source of all plan- 
ning and all control has gained great head- 
way. Yet, when we contrast the remarkable 
success of a free economic system in the 
United States with the comparative poverty 
and dissatisfaction in foreign nations, it is 
easy to see the superiority of our system of 
government. Liberty has succeeded in de- 
veloping original thinking, original meth- 
ods, and new ideas. It has succeeded in 
giving wide distribution of property and in- 
come to our people. It has brought about a 
steady rise in the standard of living enjoyed 
by all the people. We must conclude, there- 
fore, that only the free can solve the prob- 
lems of production. 

During the past 4 years of the Eisenhower 
administration the country has enjoyed its 
greatest industrial expansion in history. 
The output of goods and services has set 
one record after another. Employment has 
reached an all-time high. Our people earn 
higher wages than ever before—they are 
better fed, better clothed, and better housed 
than ever before. The Nation’s industrial 
capacity continues to expand at a healthy 
rate, creating new jobs for a rapidly growing 
population. According to the latest report 
from the Department of Labor, nearly 
800,000 more people were employed in March 
of this year than in March a year ago. 

I consider it imperative, therefore, that we 
maintain a climate that is favorable to eco- 
nomic growth and expansion. For, let us 
remember that it is only by maintaining a 
strong, healthy productive industrial sys- 
tem that we can hope to improve the living 
standard of all the people. This country 
has advanced to a favored position among 
the nations of the world because the indi- 
vidual has enjoyed the right to keep the 
proceeds of his own efforts. To destroy that 
incentive is to invite economic decadence. 

At the same time, we must recognize the 
importance of sound fiscal policies. We 
must seek to curtail Government spending 
wherever it can be achieved without weak- 
ening our defenses or impairing essential 
public services vital to the well-being of the 
people. 

Foreign spending for economic aid to 
others can be curtailed. Not only are those 
countries now on their financial feet but 
they have risen to new heights of economic 
soundness. 

We must think not only in terms of op- 
erating under a balanced budget, we also 
must look to retirement of the national 
debt—and we must look to the earliest pos- 
sible relief for the tax burden our people 
are bearing. 

In our desire to effect economies, how- 
ever, we must exercise caution. The meat- 
ax approach to budget cutting is neither 
wise nor practical. I am for reducing the 
budget, to be sure, but I do not favor post- 
poning or eliminating those public-works 
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projects which add to the Nation's wealth, 
which provided jobs for our people, and 
which are vital to the economic expansion 
of the country. Improved highways, for 
example, are a necessity. They cost a great 
deal of money, but those who call for great 
reductions in Federal spending would be the 
last to say that we should junk the new 
Federal-highway program. On the con- 
trary, this program should be accelerated as 
much as possible if our highway transporta- 
tion system is to keep pace with the Nation's 
industrial growth. Likewise, conservation 
of our soil and water, for which a great deal 
of money is being spent, is too important to 
the Nation to neglect. 

I cite these as examples of Federal pro- 
grams that should not be eliminated or 
curtailed. 

Living as we are, in a society that is highly 
industrialized, in which an overwhelming 
majority of our people must look to indus- 
trial employment for a livelihood, it be- 
comes a responsibility of the people, through 
their government to care for those who are 
unable to care for themselves. It is a moral 
obligation of government to provide the 
minimum needs of the aged and the handi- 
capped. 

I believe the American peoplé are con- 
vinced that with the tremendous produc- 
tivity of our free country, we can prevent 
extreme hardship and poverty in the United 
States. I favor liberalizing’the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit all permanently dis- 
abled workers over 50 to receive benefits. 
How much better, it seems to me, to have 
these people qualify for disability pensions 
under social security than to compel them 
to depend on public relief, as so many are 
now required to do under the present rigid 
provisions of the social security law affect- 
ing disability benefits. 

Another problem peculiar to our highly 
industrialized civilization is the decrease in 
job opportunities for those workers between 
the age of 40 and retirement. Many in- 
dustries have shown a greater preference in 
recent years for younger workers, making it 
increasingly difficult for the older age worker 
to obtain new employment after he reaches 
the age of 40 or 45. This, perhaps, is not a 
problem that can or should be solved by 
legislation. However, it is imperative, I 
feel, that the older age group receive greater 
consideration in job opportunities if we are 
to prevent a needless waste in human re- 
sources. and provide for this great body of 
citizens a feeling of reasonable security. We 
must recognize this as one of the human 
problems of the 20th century and seek its 
solution. The Government can and should 
take the lead in encouraging more job op- 
portunities for the older age group on Gov- 
ernment works and services, while private 
industry must be prevailed upon to recog- 
nize the growing seriousness of this prob- 
lem and work toward its solution. 

Still another problem we must recognize is 
that which faces small business in this age. 
Despite the high level of prosperity the 
country as a whole is enjoying, this segment 
of the business community is experiencing 
hardships. 

The smaller business enterprises, employ- 
ing only a few workers, are as vital to the 
Nation’s economic well-being as the giant 
corporations employing thousands. They 
must be given encouragement to grow and 
prosper. There is no better way to assist 
small business, in my judgment, than to 
provide it with much-needed tax relief this 
year. It is my hope that general tax reduc- 
tions for the individual can follow no later 
than next year. That is a goal on which we 
must set our sights. 

I have tried to outline what I believe 
should be the role of the Republican Party 
now and in the future. Our big responsi- 
bility is to meet and solve human problems, 


to work toward a stable peace, and to main- 


tain a strong economy here at home. And 
to achieve those aims, we must enlist the 
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aid of every American who believes in the 
basic principles of human liberty and a free 
economy, 


John Hanson, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article 
entitled “President for a Year,” written 
by Kyle Smith, as it appears in the July 
issue of American Mercury magazine. 

Also, it is requested that this article 
be followed by a speech_on the subject 
of John Hanson, of Maryland, which I 
delivered on March 22, 1957, before the 
Maryland Society of New York. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

PRESIDENT FOR A YEAR 
(By Kyle Smith) 

His likeness stands in Statuary Hall in our 
Nation’s Capitol, yet few of the thousands of 
annual visitors give it more than a passing 
glance. He had a rendezvous with destiny 
in shaping America’s future, yet most history 
books omit mention of his name. 

Despite this neglect, those rare students of 
history who delve into the annals of the 
Continental Confederation period generally 
agree that, were it not for the stubborn ideal- 
ism of this man, Wisconsin might now be a 
part of Massachusetts, New York could lay 
claim to Kentucky and part of Ohio, and 
Illinois, Michigan, and Indiana might be ter- 
ritorial possessions of Connecticut. In fact 
our entire westward expansion, step by giant 
step in the form of free and independent 
States, would have been jeopardized. 

The name of the man the history books 
forgot is John Hanson. 

Among his partisans are those who claim 
he should be officially recognized as our first 
President. It can be argued that if we were 
to reckon historical periods as does France, 
for instance, he would be ranked as the first 
President of our first Republic. 

John Hanson was born at the family estate 
of Mulberry Grove, Charles County, Md., on 
April 3, 1721. His family history bears a 
touch of high romance due to the marriage 
of his great-great-grandfather, a humble 
London merchant, to the granddaughter of 
the Vasa line of Scandinavian kings. Their 
son, the first John Hanson of the line, was 
killed in the Battie of Lutzen during the 
Thirty Years’ War while vainly attempting 
to shield his cousin, King Gustavus Adol- 
phus. In recognition of his heroism his sons 
were later given grants of land in the colony 
of New Sweden in the New World. 

He grew to manhood during the turbulent 
years of Maryland’s history when she was 
being passed back and forth among British 
royal claimants like a shuttlecock in an im- 
perial badminton game. He also had a first- 
hand chance to observe the conduct of the 
French and Indian Wars in which incom- 
petent British military leaders were unable 
to stem defeat without the assistance of 


young George Washington and his colonial 


recruits. John Hanson was one of the coun- 
try’s leaders who read the signs of the times 
aright. 

He served the State of Maryland contin- 
uously in public office from 1756—when he 
was elected to the Maryland Assembly—until 
his death in 1783. 
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Immediately after the news of Bunker 
Hill on June 15, 1775, he assumed leadership 
in organizing two companies of riflemen, 
All Marylanders, however, were by no means 
eager to risk their fortunes by plunging into 
war against Britain. The State was enjoy- 
ing prosperity, had grown to fourth in popu- 
lation, and suffered no pressing grievances 
at the moment. But to John Hanson the 
road ahead was clearly defined. He dem- 
onstrated his firmness of purpose at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Maryland Provincial Con- 
vention held on the eve of the Revolution. 

A resolution was under consideration 
which, if adopted, would put Maryland in 
the war forthwith. Opinions pro and con 
were heatedly aired. The moment was criti- 
cal. There was even talk of a compromise. 

Suddenly a tall, vigorous, middle-aged 
man rose to address the chair. His air of 
quiet authority drew the attention of every 
man in the chamber. It was John Hanson, 

“These resolutions ought to be passed, 
and it is high time,” was his terse comment. 

He sat down, and, in a characteristic ges- 
ture, folded his arms. After a moment of 
dead silence someone made a motion that 
the resolutions be adopted without delay. 
This was done enthusiastically, unanimous- 
ly. Maryland had entered the Revolution- 
ary War. 

Even at the beginning of the war, when 
the odds against the untried Continental 
Army seemed overwhelming, he had no doubt 
as to the outcome. 

“We will win the war with George Wash- 
ington in the field if we do our share at 
home,” he wrote to a friend. “In the end 
we will establish an Inseparable Union, and 
ultimately it will become the greatest Nation 
in the world.” 

Concurrently with the progress of the war 
his own greatest battle, the western lands 
fight, was shaping up. 

Love of the grand gesture by European 
monarchs, and cartography that was more 
fanciful than accurate, were factors that 
threatened to disrupt the new Nation while 
it was a-borning. 

In 1609 James of England granted to Vir- 
ginia a section of land “from Point Com- 
fort 200 miles southward along the seacoast, 
and all the land throughout, from sea to sea, 
west and northwest.” 

In 1662 Charles II gave the State of Con- 
necticut grants for a large part of what is 
now Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 
Two years later he gave his brother James 
land holdings in Ohio and Kentucky. When 
James became king he gave this territory 
to the State of New York. 

In 1691 William and Mary gave to Massa- 
chusetts what is now southern Michigan and 
most of Wisconsin. 

Other States had lesser claims, and con- 
fusion was worse confounded by the super- 
imposed claims of private land companies 
with loosely drawn charters. 

In 1775 the colonies were largely governed 
by customs that had grown into laws. The 
organization that existed between them 
could hardly be called a Congress. In recog- 
nition of the need for unity and power in 
a more centralized government the Articles 
of Confederation were drafted in 1778 and 
submitted to the States. It took very nearly 
4 years to bring about their ratification. 

No provision had been made in the articles 
for the disposition of the western lands. It 
was taken for granted they would become 
the property of the States having the best 
claim to them. This was the familiar pat- 
tern of the times. This was the premise on 
which the delegates laid their plans. 

All but John Hanson. In the free and in- 
dependent union he envisioned for his coun- 
try, such a procedure would be an anachro- 
nism. 

Hastily summoning the Maryland delega- 
tion, he set forth his views and, as usual, got 
their support. They advanced a resolution 
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which exploded in the convention with 
bombshell force. It read: 

. “That the United States in Congress as- 
sembled shall have the sole and exclusive 
power to ascertain and fix the western 
boundary of such States as claimed, to the 
Mississippi or South Sea (Gulf of Mexico), 
and lay out the land beyond the boundary so 
ascertained into separate and independent 
States from time to time, as the circum- 
stances of the people may require.” 

This resolution was promptly buried. It 
received only one yote. In its place a proviso 
was added that no State be deprived of prop- 
erty for the benefit of the United States. 

This was the signal for furious activity. 
States, anticipating great profits, set up land 
Offices and prepared to sell off their pos- 
sessions, 

In the midst of the turmoil sat John Han- 
son with folded arms, adamant against any 
compromise. The backlands must become 
the property of the Nation as a whole. Any 
other course, he maintained, would be at- 
tended by “great mischiefs.” 

As he predicted, the “mischiefs” came 
about. The scramble for profits caused 
strained relations between the States. Prob- 
lems of administration began to pyramid. 
Tempers flared; claims and counterclaims 
flew. 

Finally Virginia revealed an attitude of 
compromise. New York followed, and the 
stalemate was broken. Victory for the Mary- 
land resolution was in sight. On March 1, 
1781, ratification was complete. The Con- 
tinental Congress was a thing of the past, and 
the Continental Confederation came into 
being. 

Of this event Gilbert Grosvenor, president 
of the Geographic Society, wrote in the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine of February 
1927: 

“To the illustrious Marylanders, John 
Hanson particularly, belong the credit of 
suggesting and urging a policy that changed 
the whole map of the United States and 
the whole course of our national life. 

“Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota are States in the Union today because 
of the practical sagacity of these men.” 

The first action of the Confederation was 
to elect John Hanson president, on Novem- 
ber 5, 1781. 

The first communication issuing from this 
country to bear the constitutionally au- 
thorized designation, “President of the 
United States in Congress Assembled” was a 
letter sent by Hanson to Louis XVI of France 
shortly after he took office. 

The term “Do-nothing Congress” could 
hardly have been applied to this first legis- 
lative body. In addition to routine matters 
they accomplished the following: 

Established the American consular serv- 
ice by exchange of consuls with France. 

Inaugurated a penal system for the 
States. 

Authorized the first United States cen- 
sus. 

Granted a charter to the Bank of North 
America, the first bank in our history under 
national auspices. 

Organized an Inspector’s Department of 
the Army. with Baron von Steuben in 
charge. 

Adopted the great seal with its motto, 
“In God We Trust.” 

Floated its first international loan. 

Endorsed ratification of a treaty between 
the United States and Holland. 

Initiated the franking privilege for Con- 
gressmen, and authorized free postage for 
men in military service. 

This strenuous term of office, following 
as it did upon his arduous war activities, 
proved to be too great a tax on John Han- 
son’s health, and he became ill. He urged 
the Confederation to appoint a successor, 
but this they refused to do. After an ab- 
sence of a few weeks he returned and served 
the remainder of his 1-year term. 
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Shortly after his retirement from office he 
was again stricken, this time fatally. He 
died November 22, 1783, at his home in 
Frederick County. He was buried at Oxon 
Hills, Md. 

A fitting epitaph might be the words of 
Justice O. W. Holmes, who in referring to 
him in his speech on heroes and idealists, 
said: 

“Men who never heard of him will be mov- 
Ing to the measure of his thought.” 
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JOHN HANSON, OF MARYLAND 


(Address by Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Founders’ Day dinner, the Maryland So- 
ciety of New York, March 22, 1957) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, before proceeding with my 
prepared remarks, may I take this opportu- 
nity to thank you, Mr. Chairman, in particu- 
lar, and the membership of the Maryland 
Society of New York, generally, for the lovely 
treatment accorded my wife and me during 
our brief stay with you. 

Your chairman was most gracious, leaving 
to me the choice of a subject upon which to 
speak, so long as it was not political. 

Knowing of no people who take greater 
pleasure and pride in the life and deeds of 
our founders than we of the Free State of 
Maryland, I have selected as my subject 
John Hanson, of Mulberry Grove, one of two 
great men whose statues honor Maryland in 
Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Washington; 
the other being Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

I have chosen to speak of John Hanson, 
who, as I will point out later, was referred 
to as “the President of the United States in 
Congress assembled” for two reasons. First, 
he was one of the alltime great men of Amer- 
ica, and, second, his fame, in my opinion, 
has never equaled his magnificent contribu- 
tion to the solid foundation of our State and 
Nation. John Hanson, of Mulberry Grove, 
was a descendant of John Hanson who was a 
second cousin to the King Augustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, both of whom fell at 
Lützen in 1632. The Hanson, who fell at 
Lützen beside his king, had four sons who, 
after the death of their father, became the 
wards of Christiana, daughter of Augustavus 
Adolphus, who succeeded to the throne of 
Sweden. It is quite apparent that those four 
wards of the queen were not overly endowed 
with worldly possessions, as we find them 10 
years later—when the oldest was but 25 and 
the youngest, 12—shipping off with John 
Printz, the newly appointed Governor of New 
Sweden, for adventure in the New World. 

Four years earlier, the first Scandinavian 
colony in the New World had been estab- 
lished when, in the middle of March 1638, 
two small ships under the command of a 
Dutch captain named Peter Minuit and bear- 
ing immigrants from Sweden and Finland— 
the. latter having been long a part of 
Sweden—made safe harbor in Delaware Bay, 
proceeded up the Delaware River to the 
Brandywine and there made port at what is 
now Wilmington. 

This colony existed under Swedish rule for 
18 years when by force of arms it came under 
Swedish rule and later under British rule 
until the day of independence. During this 
whole period New Sweden retained its 
Scandinavian characteristics and racial basis, 
and from it went stalwart men and women 
into the nearby settlements of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Maryland,the four Hanson 
brothers being among those who moved over 
the Elk River trail into Maryland. 

The youngest of the four, John Hanson, 
was the grandfather of John Hanson, of Mul- 
berry Grove. -He went first to Kent Island 
and then to St. Marys, the capital of the 
Calverts. He did not long stay in St. 
Marys, for as early as 1656 we find him in 
Charles County, the newly developing sec- 
tion of the State of Maryland, centering 
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around Port Tobacco where Protestant set- 
tlers were clearing land and building homes. 

Within a few years he was well established 
and was spoken of as Col. John Hanson. 
He had 7 children, the youngest of whom 
was Samuel—who had 6 daughters and 4 
sons—of whom the famous John Hanson of 
the Continental Congress was the fourth, 
born in 1715 at Mulberry Grove, the family 
estate overlooking Port Tobacco Creek in 
Charles County. 

John Hanson of Mulberry Grove spent his 
early manhood in an atmosphere of revolu- 
tion. The American revolution has many 
breeding grounds. Massachusetts was the 
first. Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Maryland were others. When patriot met 
patriot brave and wise words were spoken. 
At no place were there more meetings of this 
character than in Maryland; at no place in 
Maryland than in the little group of homes 
centering on Port Tobacco Creek in the 
southern part of Charles County. Such men 
as the Stones, the Jenifers, Hansons, Craiks, 
Browns, Smallwoods, Howards, Briscoes, 
Thomases, Mitchells, and Contees lived there. 
The place was indeed the crossroads of the 
American colonies, for there were the ferry 
crossings of the Potomac used by men of 
affairs from both the North and the South. 
George Washington was a friend and neigh- 
bor of them all. Indeed so close and en- 
dearing was the relationship that it was to 
Dr. Craik and Dr. Brown that Martha 
Washington, the wife of the first President, 
turned in his last illnecs. 

Living in this atmosphere, it was but nat- 
ural that young Hanson took to politics. 
He was elected term after term to the Mary- 
land House of Delegates. He was there when 
the share of the tax England sought to levy 
on the Colonies for the French and Indian 
War was debated. The stamp tax, the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, and other issues in quick 
succession were to result in war. Revolu- 
tion was brewing. In the midst of all of this 
John Hanson of Mulberry Grove took a re- 
markable step. He moved with his family 
to Frederick, Md. 

This was in 1773 on the very eve of the 
Revolution, and he was then 58 years of age. 
Why the move was made remains a mystery. 
But the West was then beckoning and per- 
haps Hanson saw a better opportunity to 
serve his State at this western outpost. 
Charles County—he may well have rea- 
soned—still had the Stones, the Jenifers, 
and others. 

He remained a member of the house of 
delegates from Charles County until 1773 
when, upon his removal to Frederick, he was 
elected a member to that body from his new 
county. He became immediately a man of 
great influence. He had much political ex- 
perience; he was a man of mature years; he 
had many friends throughout the State. In 
addition, he was a man of considerable 
wealth. Overnight Frederick County had 
found a man who had no peer in the prov- 
ince, who was loved and respected by all, 
whom the State could give to the coming 
Union of States. 

Events were moving fast. A meeting over 
which John Hanson presided at Frederick 
courthouse in June 1774, adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that the cause of the Massa- 
chusetts colony was the cause of all, pledg- 
ing the cooperation of Frederick County and 
urging the State of Maryland to join the 
other Colonies to advance this common en- 
deavor. Thereafter delegates, headed by 
Hanson, were sent to Annapolis to attend a 
general congress. This general congress, 
which later became known as the conven- 
tion, sent delegates to a general congress of 
the Colonies to be held at Philadelphia. 

The British moved out of Boston; Paul 
Revere made his famous ride; American pa- 
tricts fell at Lexington and Concord. It was 
necessary, indeed imperative, that Frederick 
County have some form of government if it 
were to render effective and timely help to 
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a new nation in the making. A committee 
of observation was formed, of which John 
Hanson was a member and the guiding spirit. 
Hanson had been tolerant of debate, patient 
of delay, but now was the time of action. 
He hurried back from Annapolis to Frederick 
County, raised two companies of troops to 
go to Boston. They were the first armed 
force ever to cross Mason and Dixon’s Line 
to join up with the Green Mountain and the 
White Mountain boys in the cause of free- 
dom under the banner of his young friend 
and neighbor of Charles County days, George 
Washington. 

Hanson was a man of fertile mind. He did 
not overlook even the slightest detail. As 
the guiding spirit of the committee for ob- 
servation, he established patrols of minute- 
men throughout western Maryland which 
resulted in the exposure of the Dunmore 
conspiracy which, had it succeeded, would 
have brought the Indian tribes into the war 
against the Colonies. During these trying 
days John Hanson, between trips from An- 
napolis to Frederick, was building a gun- 
lock factory and barracks at Frederick. 

He never became so immersed in these 
subsidiary activities as to be out of touch 
with the debate then going on in the con- 
vention at Annapolis touching upon the 
question of how far Maryland would support 
the resolutions of the Continental Congress, 
it having earlier instructed her Delegates not 
to sponsor a final break with England until 
so specifically advised. Not until June 1776 
were these instructions altered. John Han- 
son, upon that occasion, closed the debate 
with these words: “These resolution ought 
to be passed, and it is high time.” 

And pass they did, making it possible for 
Maryland’s men in the General Congress of 
the Colonies to vote for independence. 

The Congress, which on July 4, 1776, voted 
for independence, could not really be consid- 
ered to be a Congress. Its Delegates had no 
authority but to debate and advise—each 
Colony retaining unto itself to act as it 
pleased, notwithstanding the action of the 
Congress. It was but a coalition of brave 
men with a common purpose. The need for 
a more perfect government was apparent to 
all; but such was not to be. At least, not 
for another 5 years, because John Hanson 
at that time took a stand on principle which 
he had to win if the peoples of the new Na- 
tion then in the making were to live in peace 
and harmony together. 

Hanson’s stand was in opposition to the 
land claims of Virginia, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Connecticut. Their claims arose 
out of the undefined and, therefore, indefi- 
nite distance to which they believed their 
land extended westward. 

To fully understand the war of politics 
which underlay the war of independence, one 
must make a brief review of the land claims 
which had grown up in Colonial America. 
For instance, when Peter Minuit landed at 
Wilmington, in 1638, he immediately nego- 
tiated with the Indians for the purchase of 
land. The deed of conveyance for the land 
described the northern, eastern, and south- 
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ern boundaries of the land with some par- 
ticularity, but the western boundary of the 
land conveyed was described as extending 
westward for an “undefined or indefinite 
distance.” This same language had been 
used in many of the grants from the King 
and in others; and it, therefore, seemed that 
the States of Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Connecticut had valid claims. 

This immediately put John Hanson in a 
very difficult and embarrassing position. He 
was a close friend of Gen. George Washing- 
ton, and was devoted to the cause of liberty, 
yet he was obliged, for the sake of principle, 
to leac the political opposition which seemed, 
at that time, to make union impossible. He 
was to hear it said many times that he was 
hindering the prosecution of the war for 
independence. 

Twelve of the 18 Colonies had voted to 
ratify the Articles of Confederation. It was 
Maryland alone who stood out and refused to 
ratify. It was John Hanson who introduced 
the Maryland resolution as an amendment 
to the Articles of Confederation in this lan- 
guage: 

“That the United States in Congress as- 
sembled shall have the sole and exclusive 
right and power to ascertain and fix the 
western boundary of such States as claimed 
to the Mississippi, or south sea, and lay out 
the land beyond the boundary so ascer- 
tained into separate and independent States 
from time to time as the number and cir- 
cumstances of the people may require.” 

This resolution was buried and the other 
12 colonies pressed their fight for the ratifi- 
cation of the Articles of Confederation which 
contained a clause that no State should be 
deprived of any territory for the benefit of 
the new Union. 

As time passed, the pressure on Hanson 
grew, but he stood firm. He reasoned that 
in the end his plan to let the Nation grow by 
federalizing the western lands must prevail. 
Otherwise, he said those who objected to 
colonialism, while fighting it from abroad, 
would be imbedding it in the American sys- 
tem. The opponents of the Maryland reso- 
lution accused Hanson and the men of 
Maryland of blocking union and hindering 
the war effort. They likewise said that we 
were using our geographical location to 
block traffic between the North and the 
South which, of necessity, must flow through 
our State if the war were to be prosecuted 
with effect. Hanson countered by saying: 
“Suppose Virginia sold her western lands 
and thereby raised enough money so it would 
nos be necessary for her people to pay taxes, 
would not Marylanders then desert Maryland 
and move to Virginia in order to avoid paying 
the taxes laid upon them by the colony of 
Maryland?” He also reasoned that if the 
frontier was to be owned by only a few of 
the several States of the new Union, would 
all of the States join together to fight to 
defend it? He further asked whether the 
land-rich colonies were ready to be taxed 
acre for acre with the others for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Otherwise, he urged, they 
should surrender their claim to such lands. 
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As the dispute wore on, the chance of com- 
promise with England grew more remote; 
and the idea of perpetual union grew 
stronger in the minds of all Americans. 
Hanson's idea of a Nation which would grow 
in area and numbers, adding new States to 
the 13 along the seaboard as the population 
and situation warranted, was beginning to 
be understood by his fellows in the Conti- 
nental Congress. The State of New York 
was first to give in and cede its western 
lands. Hanson’s far-seeing plan for a great 
America had won approval. The Articles of 
Confederation were ratified, and a Nation 
had been born. Hanson had made a monu- 
mental contribution to his new country. 

John Hanson was elected to the Conti- 
nental Congress in December 1779. For him, 
the transition from the local to the na- 
tional scene was not too sharp because, as 
I have pointed out, debate had been had 
in the Maryland Legislature of which Hanson 
was a leading member on most, if not all, 
of the issues then before the Congress. But 
it is not to be assumed that his duties were 
to be made easy. The western lands ques- 
tion had made Maryland’s position difficult 
and trying. Hanson must do double duty. 
His State must do more than was asked of 
it in the prosecution of the war if its posi- 
tion on the lands issue was not to be mis- 
understood. 

Hanson was more than 66 years of age— 
one of the oldest Members of the Congress. 
But 3 short years before, his son, Peter Han- 
son, a lieutenant of the Maryland line, had 
fallen mortally wounded at Fort Washing- 
ton. Notwithstanding, the many handicaps 
under which he labored, his services were 
of such high order that he was reelected to 
the Congress for a second term in February 
1781—taking his seat on February 22—a 
birthday then not celebrated and perhaps 
not even noticed. 

On November 5, 1781, John Hanson was 
unanimously elected president of the Con- 
tinental Congress. He was the first to ever 
be elected to that position for a definite 
and stated term and hence has many times 
been referred to as the first President of the 
United States—his title being “President 
of the United States in Congress Assem- 
bled.” 

While we of Maryland most willingly ac- 
cept this most glorious appellation for our 
very distinguished and revered forebear, 
substantial basis for the claim that he was 
the first President is not to be found in 
the history of our State or Nation. But, 
John Hanson was, nonetheless, one of the 
great men of his time, one of the great 
men of our history, one of the founders of 
our State and Nation. He was almost solely 
responsible for the fight which made the 
United States a country which, from the 
very beginning could live in peace and har- . 
mony with itself and his foresight and cour- 
age have never been surpassed by any Mary- 
lander from his day forward. 

Thank you. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1957 


The Senate met at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, God, with the gates of the 
morning, open to us, we pray, the portals 
of a wayside shrine of Thy sustaining 
grace, for these are times that try our 
souls, and the margin of our inner 
strength seems often perilously low. We 


are standing in the need of courage and 
fortitude and stability. With the light 
that never fails upon the way our feet 
must take, send us forth forgiven, 
cleansed, and strengthened with might. 

As we turn to waiting tasks, may the 
love of friends, the confidence of those 
who trust us, the spur of conscience, the 
vision of our best which lures us, be the 
high white stars to lead us on o’er moor 
and fen and crag and torrent, till the 
night is done and the gates of the morn- 
ing open into the light of eternal day. 
We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1957. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ALBERT GORE, a Senator from 
the State of Tennessee, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 
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: Mr. GORE thereupon took the chair 
=as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, June 
12, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Tribbe, one of his secre- 
taries. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committees were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

- The Committee on Finance. 

On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to sit 
during the session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Loftus E. Becker to be legal adviser 
of the Department of State. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James M. Langley to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Pakis- 
tan. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, nomination is 
confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations of For- 
eign Service officers be confirmed en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ben H. Guill to be a member of the 
Federal Maritime Board. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this has been a very productive 
week. The Senate—by hard work and 
perseverance—has disposed of four ap- 
propriation bills. 

We now have before us the mutual 
security authorization bill. It is my 
hope that we can dispose of it before the 
end of the week—possibly by late Satur- 
day. 

I believe my colleagues are entitled to 
some warm congratulations—not merely 
because of the volume of the work, but 
because of its quality. 

The figures thus far disclose that the 
Senate is meeting the demand of our 
people for economy in Government—and 
meeting it intelligently and prudently, 
without taking ‘‘meat-ax” swings. 

We have acted upon eight regular ap- 
propriation bills. They are the Treas- 
ury-Post Office bill; the State-Justice- 
Judiciary bill; the Commerce Depart- 
ment bill; general Government bill; the 
District of Columbia bill; the Agriculture 
bill; independent offices bill, and the 
Labor-HEW bill. 

President Eisenhower, in his budget 
submitted in January, requested $18,- 
420,419,321 for these measures. The 
total Senate allowance has been $17,033,- 
469,142. That represents a reduction of 
$1,386,950,179, or 7.5 percent below the 
budget estimates. 
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The Senate figure is also $32,391,570, 
or 2 percent below the House figure. 

The bill now pending before us is some 
$800 million less in authorization than 
the President requested in his budget. 
As I recall, his original request for for- 
eign aid was $4,400,000,000. The bill be- 


- fore us would authorize in the neighbor- 


hood of $3,600,000,000. So if the bill as 
reported by the committee shall be 
passed, the budget request will be re- 
duced by some additional $800 million, 
making a total reduction of more than 
$2,200,000,000. 

Mr. President, this is a good start on 
the question of the budget. The greatest 
part of it still lies before us—the foreign 
aid bill, the public works bill, and the 
Defense Department appropriation bill. 
I have no crystal ball, and I am not 
willing to make any predictions as to 
whether we can maintain the same 
economy rate. But the work we have 
done represents more than a fourth of 
the budget. And a 7.5 percent reduc- 
tion is a good omen. 

These cuts have been made without 
slashing essential services. I thought it 
was particularly revealing, for example, 
that we managed to grant increases in 
a number of the amounts requested by 
the Budget Bureau for health research. 

In cancer research, the increase 
amounted to $11,500,000. 

In mental health research, it amounted 
to $4,200,000. 

In heart research, it amounted to 
$5,300,000. 

In arthritis research, it amounted to 
$5,600,000. 

In neurology and blindness research, 
it amounted to $5,100,000. 

This is useful money—the kind that 
helps people ward off pain and death. 
I personally regret that the state of the 
world is such that we cannot devote more 
of our money, energy and resources to 
such projects. 

Mr. President, there are still six ap- 
propriation bills that should be passed 
by June 30. We have a great deal of 
work before us. 

Fewer than 15 working days remain in 
this month. But if we continue at our 
present rate, we may be able to dispose 
of most of the appropriation bills be- 
fore the deadline, and dispose of them 
efficiently and in good order. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. KNow.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylva- 
nia be, and he is hereby, assigned to service 


on the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour for the introduc- 
tion of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements made in connec- 
tion with the business of the morning 
hour be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIEN DEFECTORS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting tem- 
porary admission into the United States of 
certain alien defectors (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Sonate Joint Resolution 28 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact H. R. 5538, relative to the withdrawal 
of public lands for defense purposes 


“Whereas the increasing amount of Fed- 
eral public lands which are being withdrawn 
from settlement, location, sale, or entry, for 
the use of the Department of Defense or re- 
served for such use, is having serious adverse 
effects in those areas of the State in which 
a large percentage of the total area is under 
Federal ownership; and 

“Whereas such withdrawals and reserva- 
tions involve lands in which there are cur- 
rently being developed rich deposits of many 
strategic minerals, vital to our defense, which 
will be lost to the Nation if the lands are 
withdrawn or reserved for the use of the De- 
partment of Defense; and 

“Whereas such withdrawals and reserva- 
tions have further adverse effects on the 
areas within which they are located by cut- 
ting off access roads, by taking more lands 
off the tax rolls of the counties in which they 
are located, and by increasing unemployment 
due to the cessation of mining activities on 
such lands; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States H. R. 
5538, which would provide that further 
withdrawals, reservations, or restrictions of 
more than 5,000 acres of public lands of the 
United States for use by the Department of 
Defense must first be approved by act of 
Congress; and 

“Whereas the enactment of this measure 
would assist in alleviating the serious prob- 
lems being caused by such withdrawals and 
reservations: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature of this State respectfully memo- 
rializes the Congress of the United States to 
enact H. R. 5538; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States,” 
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A resolution adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, at Miami Beach, Fla., 
favoring a reduction of governmental expen- 
ditures; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, New York, N. Y., signed by William 
F. Boericke, secretary, enclosing a resolution 
adopted by that society, relating to tax re- 
ductions; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of La Salle County, Ill., relating to 
the Status of Forces Treaty and the trial of 
Army Sp38c. William S. Girard by a Japanese 
court; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted at the 12th annual 
convention of the American Defenders of 
Bataan and Corregidor, Inc., Albany, N. Y., 
relating to a study of the health conditions 
of former prisoners of war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF ASSOCIATED IN- 
DUSTRIES OF OSHKOSH (WIS.) ON 
BEHALF OF TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived today from M. S. Daily, executive 
vice president of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Oshkosh, Wis., a resolution fa- 
voring enactment of a bill now pending 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee—H. R. 6452, as introduced by 
Representative ANTONI N. SADLAK, of 
Connecticut. 

The resolution relates to the overall 
problems of America’s economy, in- 
cluding conserving funds, debt reduction, 
and also an issue which I personally have 
been pleased to stress very often, namely, 
supplying adequate incentive to private 
enterprise to expand. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution in Support of H. R. 6452 

Whereas the steeply progressive individ- 
ual income tax rates which are clearly dis- 
criminatory, unfair, and unreasonable tend 
to destroy individual initiative to produce, 
accumulate, and invest; and 

Whereas the corporate tax rates severely 
restrict the normal flow of funds into capital 
investment, so necessary for producing jobs 
for the citizens who are entering our labor 
force each year; and 

Whereas the constantly increasing trend 
of Federal spending threatens to absorb the 
increased revenues which are produced each 
year from economic growth; and 

Whereas a serious threat exists to our free 
enterprise system, our standard of living, 
and the stability of our employment, unless 
Federal spending is by the exercise of econo- 
mies by Congress and the administration, 
and Federal revenues reduced through tax 
reduction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States undertake immediate steps to guard 
against such an economic situation, by en- 
acting into law a realistic tax reduction pro- 
gram as provided through H. R. 6452, intro- 
duced March 28, 1957, by the Honorable 
ANTONI J. SADLAK, of Connecticut, and a 
member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee; and that Associated Industries of Osh- 
kosh, Inc., endorses the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Honorable ANTONI J. SADLAK; 
furthermore 

That Federal expenditures be reduced, 
that revenues derived from economic growth 
be used first for tax reduction, and that 
economy in Government be furthered by the 
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adoption and enforcement of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations; and it is be- 
lieved 

That the steady growth of the economy 
and the population justify such reductions, 
and at the same time permit the balancing 
of the budget, with reduction in the na- 
tional debt; furthermore 

That this resolution, properly inscribed, be 
forwarded to the Congressional delegation 
and to the Governor of the State. 

Signed this 11th day of June 1957. 

JOHN L. VETTE, Jr. 
President, Associated Industries 
of Oshkosh, Inc. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution to 
print a compilation of materials relating to 
the development of the water resources of the 
on River and its tributaries (Rept. No. 

S. Con. Res. 31. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the fulfillment of the program recom- 
mended by the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission for the publication of cer- 
tain documents (Rept. No. 434); 

S. Res. 141. Resolution extending to Janu- 
ary 81, 1958, the authority of the Special 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram (Rept. No. 435); and 

S. Res. 147. Resolution to continue on the 
payroll for a further period the clerical and 
other assistants of the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 4945. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., to the Port of Palm Beach Dis- 
trict (Rept. No. 436). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

S. 2278. A bill to make Flag Day a legal 
public holday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


(During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey:) 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BEALL], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. JAvrts], I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to exempt. 
from taxation certain property of the 
B’nai B’rith Henry Monsky Foundation, 
in the District of Columbia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2279) to exempt from tax- 
ation certain property of the B’nai B’rith 
Henry Monsky Foundation, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, introduced by Mr, 
Neety (for himself, Mr. BEALL, and Mr. 
JAVITS), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to establish uniform 
qualifications for jurors in the Federal 
courts. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2280) to establish uniform 
qualifications for jurors in the Federal 
courts, introduced by Mr. NEELY (for 
himself and Mr. Morse), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am so happy to see the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy] on the 
floor today, and I was more than glad 
to yield to him that he might introduce 
bills. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2281. A bill for the relief of Albert N. 

Towner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S.2282. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
Hafermaas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 2283. A bill to further amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COTTON (for himself and 
Mr. BRIDGES) : 

S. 2284. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, so as to change the 
interest rate applicable to loans and to pro- 
vide for the payment by borrowers of a fee 
to assist in paying the administrative costs 
incident to loans; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 2285. A bill for the relief of Ching Wol 

Nyo Ko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

_ S. 2286. A bill to assist State programs for 

small business, and for other purposes; to 

the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 2287. A bill to amend section 1 of the 
act of April 16, 1934, as amended by the act 
of June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1458), entitled “An 
act authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to arrange with States or Territories 
for the education, medical attention, relief 
of distress, and social welfare of Indians, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of a certain parcel of 
land in Washington, District of Columbia, 
as John J. Pershing Memorial Park; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS BY EXECUTIVE AGENCIES, 
RELATING TO PROJECTS FOR 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF LAND AND WATER RE- 
SOURCES 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself, and the distinguished 

chairman of the Committee on Public 

Works, the Senator from New Mexico 

Mr. CHAVEZ], I submit a resolution. We 

are joined as cosponsors by our distin- 

guished colleagues, the senior Senator 
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from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], the junior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL], the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral, the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY], 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], and the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

This resolution prescribes the pro- 
cedures for and contents of reports to the 
Senate by the executive agencies with 
respect to proposed projects for conser- 
vation and development of land and 
water resources. 

It is the intention of the chairman of 
the Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and Public Works, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] and my- 
self, to secure the comments of the 
executive agencies, and then to hold a 
public hearing on the resolution. It is 
our hope that during this session we will 
have endorsement of the Senate in 
establishing improvements in authoriza- 
tion procedures. The purpose of the im- 
provements is to confirm the exercise of 
the Congressional responsibility that ex- 
ists under the Constitution, and to as- 
sure full conservation, development, and 
utilization of the land and water re- 
sources of the Nation. 

This resolution is submitted in order 
to achieve two important purposes. The 
first purpose is to assure continued exer- 
cise by the Congress of its constitutional 
powers to encourage the comprehensive 
conservation, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the land and water resources of 
the Nation. There is a tendency for the 
Congress to lose, in part, its responsi- 
bility for determining the program. 
This tendency develops in the absence of 
explicit Congressional statement of its 
requirements. Under those circum- 
stances, executive definition and limita- 
tion of the program have restricted the 
proposed projects that are before the 
Congress for authorization. 

In the 84th Congress, the Senate took 
note of this situation and adopted Sen- 
ate Resolution 281. That resolution is a 
first step to counteract the potential loss 
of Congressional control. Senate Reso- 
lution 281, 84th Congress, called on the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Public 
Works jointly to recommend policies 
and criteria for the authorization of 
land and water resource projects. 

The resolution submitted today is in 
response to that direction of the 84th 
Congress. ‘Today’s resolution specifies 
the basis on which the benefits of pro- 
posed projects can be evaluated, and on 
which fair and equitable allocations of 
costs can be made. This will provide 
full information regarding proposed 
projects, and it will enable the Congress 
to specify the terms and conditions, par- 
ticularly with respect to repayments and 
local contribution. It will provide the 
basis for fixing rates for sale of electric 
power generated at Federal projects. 
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Heretofore, full information on these 
important matters has not been avail- 
able to the Congress. As a result, proj- 
ect authorizations have sometimes left 
the way open for executive action at 
variance with Congressional intent. 

One example of this is the Missouri 
River basin project. Testimony in the 
hearings before the Interior and Public 
Works Committees demonstrated that in 
the absence of explicit direction from 
the Congress, that great project is ad- 
ministered under executive regulations 
unsanctioned by the Congress. The peo- 
ple of the seven States of the basin are 
deeply concerned by this situation. 
Their economy and way of life are 
vitally affected by the uncertain and 
changing policies regarding operation of 
the main-stem reservoirs and the mar- 
keting of electric energy. 

This and similar situations led the 
Comptroller General to recommend that 
policies and criteria for land and water 
resource projects should be established 
by the Congress. The Bureau of the 
Budget, the Federal Power Commission, 
and the Secretary of the Army made 
similar recommendations. ‘The resolu- 
tion I have offered today for myself and 
my colleagues will provide the basis for 
such criteria and policies. 

It should be noted that the resolution 
deals with procedures of the Senate and 
its committees. It does not deal with 
or seek in any way to regulate the proper 
functions of the executive branch. 

The second purpose of our resolution 
is to assure that proposed projects will 
provide for full conservation, develop- 
ment, and utilization. The Nation’s land 
and water resources must not be dis- 
sipated by inadequate conservation or 
partial development. This is a present 
danger. It results from inadequate eco- 
nomic analysis and evaluation. 

These inadequate procedures were in- 
stituted by a directive of the Bureau of 
the Budget in 1952. That directive is 
designated as Bureau of the Budget Cir- 
cular A-47. It, and its various amend- 
ments, made radical changes in long- 
established policies. These changes in 
planning procedures and policies that 
the Budget Bureau set up in 1952 exclude 
many worthwhile and needed conserva- 
tion projects. Furthermore, they re- 
sult in increasing the financial burden 
on the States and local entities such as 
irrigation districts, municipal water dis- 
tricts, and the local people generally. 
The Budget Bureau procedures seek also 
to increase the financial burden of users 
of inland waterways. Those policy 
changes have not been sanctioned by the 
Congress. 

It is not our purpose to tell the execu- 
tive branch how to conduct its work in 
planning projects. It is not our purpose 
to influence the executive branch in any 
recommendations to the Congress rela- 
tive to land and water projects. Our 
resolution does not in any degree have 
that purpose or effect. 

What our resolution does do is to as- 
sure that full information is provided to 
the Congress on these important prob- 
lems. With such information the Con- 
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gress can make decisions as to the policy 
matters, and the Congress can then pre- 
scribe the purposes of the projects. This 
will be done through the regular and es- 
tablished methods of project authoriza- 
tion. 

When the Senate considered this mat- 
ter in the 84th Congress, it directed the 
Interior and Public Works Committees to 
study the procedures for authorizing 
projects so as to provide full information 
on potential utilizations, costs, alloca- 
tions, payout, and benefits. This study 
has been made by the staffs of the two 
committees. Other committees of the 
Senate and the House were consulted. 
The agencies of the executive branch 
collaborated. State and local govern- 
mental agencies were consulted. A wide 
representation of nongovernmental 
groups and organizations participated 
in the studies. A summary of the results 
of this work have been circulated in four 
committee prints. 

I mention these studies to make it 
clear that the present resolution is based 
on a thorough analysis of the problems 
by all of the interests concerned. It is 
the consensus that the proposed im- 
provements in authorization procedure 
will supply the needed information and 
will expedite the work of the commit- 
tees. The improvements will also pro- 
vide for resolving the uncertainties in 
allocations and electric power rate mak- 
ing at Federal projects. 

I ask that the resolution be referred to 
the Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and Public Works, jointly. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and referred, as requested by the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

The resolution (S. Res. 148), submitted 
by Mr. Murray (for himself and other 
Senators), was referred to the Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Public Works, jointly, as follows: 

Whereas the sense of the Senate, stated in 
Senate Resolution 281, 84th Congress, is 
that the Congress will continue to exercise 
its constitutional powers to encourage the 
comprehensive conservation, development, 
and utilization of the land and water re- 
sources of the Nation, and that reports to the 
Congress in support of authorization of such 
projects should (a) include evaluations made 
in accordance with criteria prescribed by the 
Congress, and (b) fully disclose the results 
of studies and analyses of the potential 
utilizations, costs, allocations, payout, and 
benefits, both direct and indirect; and 

Whereas pursuant to said Senate Resolu- 
tion 281, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and the Committee on Public 
Works jointly have reported to the Senate 
that, in order to evaluate projects proposed 
for authorization, certain information is 
needed in addition to that regularly sub- 
mitted by the executive branch in support of 
proposed projects, such information being 
related to selection of plans of development, 
costs, benefits, reimbursements or contribu- 
tions required of local interests; and 

Whereas such information is needed also 
for consideration by the Senate in connec- 
tion with legislation to establish policies and 
criteria regarding allocations of project costs, 
and for evaluations of project benefits, which 
policies and criteria the Comptroller General 
of the United States, the Bureau of the 
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Budget, and the Secretary of the Army have 
recommended should be established by the 
Congress; and 

Whereas the program for conservation, de- 
velopment, and utilization of the land and 
water resources of the Nation is impaired by 
delay in the delivery to the Congress of re- 
ports on projects proposed for authorization: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that procedures for evaluation of land and 
water resource projects should be improved, 
and that the agencies of the executive branch 
of the Government responsible for the 
preparation of reports relative to the au- 
thorization of land and water resource proj- 
ects be, and are hereby, requested to furnish, 
in connection with such reports, the follow- 
ing information in addition to the data now 
presented in support of project authoriza- 
tions: 

Information relative to alternative plans 
for the water resource projects that may 
reasonably be considered physically feasible 
of construction consistently with the ad- 
vice of the Department of the Army, or the 
Department of the Interior, or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. With respect to each 
potential project, in addition to a descrip- 
tion of the project, the information should 
include, but not be limited to— 

(1) Estimated costs of construction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and replacement, to- 
gether with a plain and succinct statement 
of the basis upon which all such estimates 
are made. 

(2) Benefit-cost ratio calculated from 
direct tangible benefits and costs. 

(3) Description and, to the extent possible, 
computation of indirect and intangible net 
benefits including but not limited to (a) 
protection of life and property; (b) improve- 
ment of transportation; (c) conservation of 
water, soil, and forest resources; (d) wild- 
life conservation; (e) recreation; (f) abate- 
ment of pollution, including salinity; (g) 
control of sedimentation; (h) maintenance 
and enhancement of the agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial economy of the 
area affected. 

(4) Physical feasibility and costs of pro- 
viding capacity in the project works for cur- 
rent needs and future uses that may reason- 
ably be anticipated to develop during the 
useful life of such project works. 

(5) Allocations of costs, to be calculated 
(a) by at least 3 methods, namely, the sep- 
arable costs remaining benefits method, the 
priority of use method, and the incremental 
cost method; and (b) on at least 2 time pe- 
riods for amortization, namely, 50 years or 
the useful life of the facilities, whichever is 
the lesser, and 100 years or the useful life 
of the facilities, whichever is the lesser. 

(6) Description of the extent to which the 
Federal, State, and local governmental agen- 
cies, and nongovernmental entities have evi- 
denced interest in participating in the con- 
struction or operation and maintenance of 
the potential project, or in obtaining its 
benefits, including, in the case of electric 
energy, information relative to the preference 
status of governmental agencies, municipali- 
ties, and cooperatives; and the manner in 
which it is proposed to accomplish coordina- 
tion and cooperation, and the estimated 
Federal costs of such participation. 

(7) Estimated schedules of repayments of 
reimbursable costs that would be within the 
estimated financial resources of the poten- 
tial use area, such schedules to show also the 
deferred repayment of the portion of the 
costs allocated to uses that may be antici- 
pated to develop in the future. 

(8) Probable effects of the potential project 
on State and local governments, including, 
but not limited to (a) the costs of local gov- 
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ernment services; and (b) the enhancement 

or reduction of tax revenues, together with 
the amount of potential tax revenue that 
would be foregone by Federal development in 
lieu of non-Federal development of the 
project. The estimated amounts of tax rev- 
enue enhancement and tax revenue foregone 
as a result of the project should be shown 
in calculations of project benefits and costs. 

(9) In support of proposed increases in 
the authorizations of appropriations for con- 
tinuation of the construction of basinwide 
projects, proposed schedules of investiga- 
tions and construction should be supplied, 
including descriptions of the units to he 
undertaken, and deviations in schedules of 
construction supplied in support of prior 
authorizations. 

Sec. 2. That reports on surveys and inves- 
tigations or project reports relative to the 
authorization of land and water resource 
projects should be delivered to the Congress 
not later than 6 calendar months after the 
date on which reports are circulated to the 
Federal agencies and to the affected States 
pursuant to section 1 of the act of December 
22, 1944 (59 Stat. 887). The agencies of the 
executive branch responsible for preparation 
of such project reports be, and are hereby, re- 
quested to deliver to the Congress such re- 
ports not later than 6 months after they have 
been submitted for comments to the gov- 
ernors of the affected States. 

Src. 3. That authorizations of water re- 
source projects should specify the method by 
which the allocation of costs shall be de- 
termined. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which is being introduced at the re- 
quest of the Administrator of General 
Services, who states that this proposal 
is a part of the legislative program of 
the General Services Administration for 
1957. 

The bill proposes to establish an Ad- 
ministrative Operations Fund, on a per- 
manent basis, to accord with action 
taken by the Congress in the Independ- 
ent Agencies Appropriations Act of 1956, 
on recommendations of the Committee 
on Appropriations. According to the Ad- 
ministrator, the creation of this fund has 
facilitated review of appropriation esti- 
mates and is in consonance with Con- 
gressional policy as expressed in the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter addressed to the President of the 
Senate by the Administrator of General 
Services on June 6, 1957, outlining the 
need for this proposed legislation, be in- 
corporated in the REcorpD as a part of my 
remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. ‘The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2283) to further amend 
the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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The letter presented by Mr. McCLELLAN 
is as follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith draft of legislation “To further 
amend the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes.” 

This proposal is a part of the legislative 
program of the General Services Administra- 
tion for 1957. 

This proposed legislation would amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), by adding a new 
section to title I which would establish an 
Administrative Operations Fund on a per- 
manent basis. 

An administrative operations fund was 
included in the act of June 22, 1956, making 
appropriations for sundry independent exec- 
utive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 
The provisions of this act permitted the es- 
tablishment of a single disbursing account to 
which amounts included in each program 
appropriation for staff costs are transferred 
for purposes of budgetary control and 
expenditure. 

Experience has shown that this fund has 
facilitated review of appropriation estimates 
since budget estimates for each program in- 
clude the amount of staff costs. This pro- 
posal is in consonance with Congressional 
policy as expressed in the Budget and Ac- 
counting Procedures Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 
832). 

During the fiscal year 1957 GSA’s opera- 
tions under this fund have disclosed the 
need for minor adjustments between sources 
of funds to keep financing in line with small 
fluctuations in program workloads. This 
has been accomplished within the total an- 
nual limitation. 

The proven advantages of the Adminis- 
trative Operations Fund confirm the feasi- 
bility of continuing this fund on a perma- 
nent basis. Operating under the provisions 
of this fund has simplified GSA’s internal 
budget control and accounting by elimi- 
nating the necessity for keeping several sets 
of budgetary accounts under the old system. 
Legislative authorization of this fund will 
give greater assurance of permanence, and 
not make this fund subject to a point of 
order annually when appropriation language 
is under consideration. 

The enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion would not increase the expenditure of 
Federal funds. 

The General Services Administration urges 
prompt and favorable consideration of this 
draft bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it interposes no objection to the submission 
of this bill to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957— 
AMENDMENTS 


‘Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on þe- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] I submit 
amendments, intended to be proposed 
by us, jointly, to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957. I ask that the amendments 
be printed, so they will be available to 
the Senate tomorrow. The amend- 
ments will restrict the development loan 
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authorized for next year to $500 million, 
and will delete from the bill the pro- 
posed authority to borrow $1,500,000,000 
through 1960. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR 
COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND PORTUGAL 
CONCERNING CIVIL USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REecorp an amendment to the agree- 
ment for cooperation with the Govern- 
ment of Portugal, together with accom- 
panying correspondence. This agree- 
ment was signed on June 7, and was 
received at the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on June 11. It is a stand- 
ard research agreement which provides 
for the lease of up to 6 kilograms of con- 
tained U-235 in uranium, enriched up to 
a maximum of 20 percent U-235. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment to the agreement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1957. 
Hon. CARL T. DURHAM, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dear Mr. DURHAM: Pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, there 
are submitted with this letter: 

1. An amendment, signed in Washington, 
June 7, 1957, to the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Portugal Concerning the Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy dated July 21, 1955; 

2. A letter dated May 14, 1957, from the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the President recommending approval of 
the amendment; and 

3. A letter dated May 22, 1957 from the 
President to the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission approving the amend- 
ment, authorizing its execution, and con- 
taining his determination that it will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to the common defense and security. 

Articles I and III of the amendment in- 
clude new provisions designed to clarify the 
responsibilities assumed by the parties to 
the agreement with respect to liability for 
any information or data, special nuclear 
material or fuel elements transferred pur- 
suant to the agreement. 

Article II of the amendment would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear materials, including U-235, U-233, 
and plutonium for defined research projects 
related to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

The amendment will enter into force when 
the two Governments have exchanged writ- 
ten notifications that their respective statu- 
tory and constitutional requirements have 
been fulfilled (art. IV). 

Sincerely yours, 
LEwis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, 
May 14, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
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the enclosed amendment to the Agreement 
for Cooperation Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Portugal Concerning Civil Uses 
of Atomic Energy, dated July 21, 1955, and 
authorize its execution. 

Articles I and III of the amendment in- 
clude new provisions designed to clarify 
responsibilities assumed by the parties to 
the agreement with respect to liability for 
any causes arising out of the handling or 
use of information or data, special nuclear 
material or fuel elements transferred pur- 
suant to the agreement. i 

Article II of the amendment would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear materials, including U-235, U-233, 
and plutonium, for defined research proj- 
ects related to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Following your approval and subject to 
the authorization requested, the proposed 
amendment will be executed by the appro- 
priate authorities of the Governments of 
Portugal and the United States. In com- 
pliance with section 123c of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the amendment will then 
be placed before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman. 
I certify this to be a true and correct copy. 
LEONARD B. PHILLIPS, 
Division of International Affairs. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 22, 1957. 
The Honorable Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under date of May 14, 
1957, you informed me that the Atomic 
Energy Commission recommended that I ap- 
prove a proposed amendment to the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Portugal Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy, dated July 21, 1955, 
and authorize its execution. 

Articles I and III of the amendment include 
new provisions designed to clarify respon- 
sibilities assumed by the parties to the Agree- 
ment with respect to liability for any causes 
arising out of the handling or use of informa- 
tion or data, special nuclear material or fuel 
elements transferred pursuant to the Agree- 
ment. 

Article II of the amendment would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear materials, including U-235, U-233 
and plutonium, for defined research projects 
related to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and upon 
the recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I hereby (1) Determine that the 
performance of the proposed amendment to 
the agreement will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security of the United States; 
and (2) approve the proposed amendment to 
the Agreement for Cooperation Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Portugal enclosed 
with your letter of May 14, 1957; and (3) 
authorize the execution of the proposed 
amendment for the Government of the 
United States by appropriate authorities of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State, 

Sincerely, 
DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 
I certify this to be a true and correct copy. 
LEONARD B. PHILLIPS, 
Division of International Affairs, AEC. ! 
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AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF PORTUGAL CONCERNING CIVIL USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
The Government of the United States 

of America and the Government of Portugal, 

desiring to amend the Agreement for Co- 
operation Between the Government of the 

United States of America and the Govern- 

ment of Portugal Concerning Civil Uses of 

Atomic Energy, signed on July 21, 1955, here- 

inafter referred to as the “agreement for 

cooperation,” have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Article I of the agreement for coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A, Subject to the limitation of article V, 
the parties hereto will exchange informa- 
tion in the following fields: 

“1, Design, construction, and operation of 
research reactors and their use as research, 
development, and engineering tools and in 
medical therapy. 

“2. Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research reactors. 

“3. The use of radioactive isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

“B. The application or use of any infor- 
mation or data of any kind whatsoever, in- 
cluding design drawings and specifications, 
exchanged under this agreement shall he 
the responsibility of the party which re- 
ceives and uses such information or data, 
and it is understood that the other co- 
operating party does not warrant the ac- 
curacy, completeness, or suitability of such 
information or data for any particular use 
or application.” 

ARTICLE II 

The following new article is added directly 
after article III of the agreement for cooper- 
ation: 

“ARTICLE III (A) 

“Materials of interest in connection with 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy undertaken 
by the Government of Portugal, including 
source materials, special nuclear materials, 
byproduct materials, other radioisotopes, and 
stable isotopes, will be sold or otherwise 
transferred to the Government of Portugal 
by the Commission for research purposes in 
such quantities and under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed when such ma- 
terials are not available commercially. In no 
case, however, shall the quantity of special 
nuclear materials under the jurisdiction of 
the Government of Portugal by reason of 
transfer under this article, be, at any one 
time, in excess of 100 grams of contained 
U-235, 10 grams of plutonium, and 10 grams 
of U-233.” 

ARTICLE III 

1. Article VI, paragraph A, of the agree- 
ment for cooperation is amended by deleting 
the phrase “uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 leased from the Commission” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the phrase “special 
nuclear materials received from the Com- 
mission.” 

2. The following new paragraph is added 
to article VI of the agreement for coopera- 
tion: 

“D. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of Portugal may request the 
Commission to provide in accordance with 
this arrangement are harmful to persons and 
property unless handled and used carefully. 
After delivery of such materials to the Gov- 
ernment of Portugal, the Government of 
Portugal shall bear all responsibility, insofar 
as the Government of the United States is 
concerned, for the safe handling and use of 
such materials. With respect to any special 
nuclear materials or fuel elements which the 
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Commission may, pursuant to this agree- 
ment, lease to the Government of Portugal 
or to any private individual or private or- 
ganization under its jurisdiction, the Gov- 
ernment of Portugal shall indemnify and 
save harmless the Government of the United 
States against any and all liability (includ- 
ing third party liability) for any cause what- 
soever arising out of the production or fabri- 
cation, the ownership, the lease, and the pos- 
session and use of such special nuclear ma- 
terials or fuel elements after delivery by the 
Commission to the Government of Portugal 
or to any authorized private individual or 
private organization under its jurisdiction.” 


ARTICLE IV 


This amendment shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such amendment 
and shall remain in force for the period of 
the agreement for cooperation. 


EMENDA AO ACORDO DE COOPERACAO ENTRE O 
GOVERNO DOS ESTADOS UNIDOS DA AMERICA 
E O GOVERNO DE PORTUGAL SOBRE OS Usos 
CIVIS DA ENERGIA NUCLEAR 
O Governo dos Estados Unidos da América 

e o Governo de Portugal, 

Desejando alterar o Acordo de Cooperação 
entre o Governo dos Estados Unidos da 
América e o Governo de Portugal sobre os 
Usos Civis da Energia Nuclear, assinado em 
21 de Julho de 1955, referido neste docu- 
mento como acordo de cooperação, 

Acordaram no seguinte: 


ARTIGO I 


O artigo I do acordo de cooperação é 
alterado para se ler como segue: 

“A. Tendo em conta as restrições men- 
cionadas no artigo V, deverão as partes con- 
tratantes trocar informações sobre as seguin- 
tes matérias: 

“1. Desenho, construção e operação de re- 
actores experimentais e seu uso como in- 
strumentos de investigação cientifica de 
engenharia e de terapêutica. 

“2. Problemas de saúde e de segurança 
relacionados com o funcionamento e uso de 
reactores experimentais. 

“3. Uso de isótopos radioactivos em es- 
tudos de física e de biologia, terapêutica, 
agricultura, e industria. 

“B. A aplicação ou o uso de dados ou in- 
formações, qualquer que seja a sua natureza, 
inclusive os planos de desenhos e especi- 
ficações trocados em virtude deste acordo, 
far-se-á sob a responsabilidade da parte que 
os receber e usar, ficando entendido que a 
outra parte não garante que tais dados 
sejam exactos, completos, ou adequados para 
determinado uso ou aplicação.” 


ARTIGO II 
Opós o artigo III do acordo de cooperação 
acrescentar-se-á o novo artigo seguinte: 
ARTIGO III (A) 
“Materials de interesse relacionados com 
projectos definidos de investigação científica 
que digam respeito a usos civis de energia 


“nuclear, empreendidos pelo Governo Portu- 
gués, inclusive materiais primários, materi- 


ais nucleares especiais, produtos secundários, 
outros radioisótopos e os isótopos estáveis, 
serao vendidos ou, em outras circumstancias, 
serão cedidos para fins de estudo ao Governo 
de Portugal pela Comissão, nas quantidades 
e segundo os termos e condições que se acor- 
darem, quando nāo seja possível obter os 
referidos materiais pelas vias comerciais or- 
dinárias. Em caso nenhum, porém, a quan- 
tidade de materiais nucleares especiais sob 
æ jurisdição do Governo de Portugal, por 
motivo de transferéncia que se efectue de 
acordo com este artigo, podera ser em qual- 
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quer momento superior a 100 gramas de 
conteúdo U-235, 10 gramas de plutónio e 10 
gramas de U-233.” 


ARTIGO IIT 


1, É alterado o artigo VI, parágrafo A, do 
acorda de cooperação eliminando a frase 
“urânio enriquecido no isótopo U-235 cedido 
pela Comissão” e substituindo em seu lugar. 
a frase “materiais nucleares especiais rece-. 
bidos da Comissão.” 

2. Ao artigo VI do acordo de cooperação 
acrescentar-se-4 o novo parágrafo seguinte:j 

“D. Alguns materiais geradores de energia 
nuclear, que o Governo de Portugal possa 
solicitar que lhe sejam fornēcidos pela Co- 
missão, de acordo com este convénio são 
prejudiciais às pessoas e à propriedade se 
nao forem manejados e usados cuidadosa- 
mente. Depois da entrega desses materiais 
ao Governo de Portugal, este Governo as- 
sumirá toda a responsabilidade, em relação 
ao Governo dos Estados Unidos, para mane- 
jar e usar com segurança esses materiais, 
Com respeito a quaisquer materiais nucleares 
especiais ou elementos combustiveis que & 
Comissão, em virtude deste acordo, possa 
ceded ao Governo Português ou a qualquer 
individuo ou organização particular sob a 
sua jurisdição, o Governo de Portugal indem- 
nizará e eximirá o Governo dos Estados 
Unidos de toda a obrigacão e de toda a 
responsabilidade (inclusive reclamacões de 
terceiros), qualquer que seja o motivo que 
possa surgir da produção ou frabricação, 
propriedade, cessão e da retencão e uso de 
tais materiais nucleares especiais ou elemen- 
tos combustiveis depois da entrega feita pela 
Comissão ao Governo de Portugal ou a qual- 
quer pessoa ou organização particular auto- 
rizada sob a sua jurisdição.” 


ARTIGO IV 


Esta emanda entará em vigor na data em 
que cada Governo receber do outro Governo 
notificação por escrito de que cumpriu com 
todos os requisitos legais e constitucionais 
para a entrada em vigor da aludida emenda 
e permanecerá em vigor pelo periodo de 
duração do acordo de cooperação. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this amendment. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and Portuguese languages, this 7th 
day of June 1957. 

Em testemunho do que, as partes contra- 
tantes, devidamente autorizadas, assinaram 
esta Emanda. 

Feito em Washington, em duplicado, e nas 
linguas Inglesa e Portuguesa, aos sete dias 
do més de Junho de 1957. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Pelo Governo dos Estados Unidos da Amer- 
ica: 

C. BuRKE ELBRICK, 
Department of State. 

Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, United States ` 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

For the Government of Portugal: 

Pelo Governo de Portugal: 

L. ESTEVES FERNANDES, 
Ambassador of Portugal. 
I certify that this is a true and correct 


copy. 
LEONARD B. PHILLIPS, 
Division of International Affairs, AEC. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSIONER 
THOMAS E. MURRAY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, today 
the Free World is engaged in a life or 
death struggle with the Kremlin, as each 
seeks superiority in nuclear weapons.. 
The competition is equally keen in the 
development of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes. 
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- Our first- concern, then, as a nation 
is to have in our Atomic Energy Com- 
mission men who by their character, 
ability, and experience have demonstrat- 
ed the qualities of leadership which will 
enable us to win in the contest. 

Such a man is Thomas E. Murray, 
whose current term will expire on June 
80 next. It is the authority and pre- 
rogative of the President of the United 
States to renew the service of this able 
man. 
` ‘Those of us who have been closely as- 
sociated with Mr. Murray are keenly 
aware of his ability and his contribu- 
tion to our common effort in a very difi- 
cult field. 

We are proud of the fact that we have 
called to the attention of the President 
of the United States our feelings in the 
matter. Otherwise we would be remiss 
in our obligation as Senators in affairs 
which so deeply concern our national 
security. 

Apropos of the pending appointment, 
there appears in the Electrical World, 
in its issue of June 10, 1957, an article 
which I highly recommend to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate. For 
that reason, I ask that the article be 
made a part of my remarks and be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL MURRAY WIN AEC REAPPOINTMENT? 
(By V. Craig Richter) 
COMMISSIONER’S HOPES FOR RETAINING POST 

RISE; IKE, THOUGH NONCOMMITTAL, MAY 

YAVOR SECOND TERM DESPITE STRONG OPFOSI- 

TION FROM STRAUSS 

Washington experts have been convinced 
for some time now that there was not a 
chance in the world that President Eisen- 
hower would reappoint to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission Thomas E. Murray, Demo- 
crat, whose term expires June 30. 

Basically, this stems from the heated op- 
position of AEC Chairman Lewis E. Strauss, 
who is Eisenhower’s closest adviser on atomic 
matters—plus the manner in which Eisen- 
hower gave a brusque but noncommittal 
reply to a question on the subject at a news 
conference. 

Now Murray and his supporters are cam- 
paigning for reappointment. They believe 
Eisenhower might eventually decide in Mur- 
ray’s favor. 

OFTEN A LONE DISSENTER 

Murray and Strauss have been at each 
other’s throats on a number of issues. The 
other two AEC Commissioners, Dr. Willard 
F. Libby and Harold S. Vance, have not be- 
come publicly involved in the squabbles, but 
invariably they have lined up with Strauss 
whenever the chips were down. Thus Mur- 
ray frequently has been the lone dissenter 
on AEC. 

Now the Murray forces contend if Eisen- 
hower can be reached by the proper people, 
he might override Strauss. They believe, 
in fact, an indication of utility industry 
support for Murray would swing the scales 
in his favor. 

Murray’s friends point to the advantages 
to the administration that would stem 
from his reappointment. It would contrib- 
ute toward placating congressional Demo- 
crats, they say, and stop the Democratic 
threat to scuttle the administration’s atomic 
power reactor program including the lia- 
bility insurance bill. 

On the other hand, failure to reappoint 
Murray promises to produce a real donny- 
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brook in Congress to the detriment of the 
atomic-power program. Certainly congres- 
sional Democrats would look with suspicion 
on an AEC minus Murray—the one Com- 
missioner who has never hesitated to clash 
with Strauss’ policies when he felt they were 
wrong. 


BROUGHT UNWELCOME PUBLICITY 


Murray, who believes strongly that Gov- 
ernment-industry dealings must be in the 
open for all to see, has had his worst rows 
with Strauss over AEC secrecy. He gave 
aid and comfort to Strauss’ foes in the 
Dixon-Yates and Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Co. cases so Strauss policies in both 
cases have brought publicity that the in- 
dustry and AEC would have preferred to 
avoid. 

With regard to reactor acceleration, Mur- 
ray’s position has been consistent. He has 
argued all along for Federal financial and 
technological assistance—that the early costs 
of atomic power are fairly staggering with- 
out any guaranty of quick improvement, 
and that time is of the essence, not for 
domestic reasons, but for international po- 
litical prestige reasons. 

Representative James Van ZANDT (Repub- 
lican, Pennsylvania) said as much in in- 
troducing his reactor acceleration bill re- 
cently. Murray has said it for 2 years. 

Murray doesn’t want the Government in 
business any more than the stanchest Re- 
pubdiican does. But he believes it is short- 
sighted of industry to oppose the Govern- 
ment in undertaking extremely costly gam- 
bies in building large-scale prototype power 
reactors primarily as an instrument of in- 
ternational policy. He argues that stopping 
the Government today does not insure that 
there won’t be Federal commercial atomic 
powerplants at some future date under 
another administration. 

The reappointment would solve many 
problems for the President. The Republi- 
cans would have trouble finding another 
Roman Catholic Democrat with Murray’s 
qualifications. 

DEFENDS POWER INDUSTRY 

He knows the power industry (and has 
never hesitated to defend it in principle) 
first through his father who built many 
power stations and later through running 
the family electrical manufacturing busi- 
ness. AS a mechanical engineer, Murray 
has over 200 electrical and welding patents 
to his name. 

His standing in Congress is good. This 
was demonstrated when he backed Eisen- 
hower’s position with regard to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Although 
the Senate has not yet ratified the treaty, 
there was noticeable lessening of important 
GOP opposition to it after Murray spoke. 
His reappointment would help smooth the 
way in Congress for resolving the tangled 
web of future atomic power reactor policy 
and atomic liability insurance. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I desire to associ- 
ate myself with the Senator from Rhode 
Island in the remarks he has just made. 

All of us know that Commissioner 
Thomas E. Murray, of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, is filling a term which 
will expire on June 30 of this year. Mr. 
Murray has been known as the great dis- 
senter, on occasion. Personally, I think 
it would be a good idea if a good dis- 
senter were maintained on the Commis- 
sion, and especially a man of the integri- 
ty, the ability, and the capability of Com- 
missioner Murray, who is one of the 
country’s outstanding citizens, and who 
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is a real asset to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

I sincerely hope the President will re- 
appoint Commissioner Murray. I also 
hope the President will form his judg- 
ment of Commissioner Murray on the 
basis of what he has accomplished and 
the fine and devoted service he has 
rendered to the country over the past 
several years. I realize, of course, that 
the question of Mr. Murray’s reappoint- 
ment is the President’s prerogative and 
responsibility. I venture to express the 
hope that he will exercise his own good 
judgment in this matter and recognize 
the great contribution, the outstanding 
integrity, and the tremendous asset Mr. 
Murray is to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. President, if we properly evaluate 
the tremendous development and suc- 
cess and progress we have achieved in 
the field of developing nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons, we properly 
assess the great value of this great Amer- 
ican, Thomas E. Murray, as a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Washington Daily News for Monday, 
June 10, published a lead editorial en- 
titled “AEC Needs Murrey.” 

Those of us who know Thomas E. 
Murray’s record on the Atomic Energy 
Commission wholeheartedly agree. I 
sincerely hope that those who make the 
final decision will have the good sense 
to recommend and reappoint Commis- 
sioner Murray to the AEC. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AEC NEEDS MURRAY 


Thomas E. Murray’s first term as a mem- 
ber of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, now nearing its end, has 
proved him to be a fine public servant. 

He is a practical man, dedicated to free 
enterprise, with a long and successful career 
behind him. Commissioner Murray is also 
a philosopher, an articulate defender of 
what he believes is right. And events have 
often shown him to be right. 

His views have at times clashed with 
those of Lewis L. Strauss, AEC’s Chairman. 
His occasional dissents have been vital in 
the final fixing of some of the policies of 
the great agency upon which the security 
of our country and that of the Free World 
so largely depends. 

Recent congressional hearings on radioac- 
tive fallout from atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons have shown vividly the wide differences 
of opinion among trained scientists on the 
dangers involved. 

These point up the necessity of insuring 
that the AEC, above all other Government 
agencies, shall never become a mere rubber 
stamp, blindly approving the views of one 
man or one group of men. 

The whole atomic enterprise is so young, 
so complicated, so vastly important that 
only out of a clash of opinions can AEC 
select the proper course toward its twin 
objectives: first, the military security of our 
country; and, second, the application of this 
mysterious force to the advancement of 
mankind 


Mr. Murray, a devout man, is a strong 
supporter of the President’s atoms-for-peace 
program which could lead to the establish- 
ment of God’s peace. 
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Chairman Strauss doubtless will have 
great influence in President Eisenhower’s 
decision on whether to reappoint Mr. 
Murray. 

A big man in his own right, Mr. Strauss 
was himself an occasional dissenter in 
earlier days of this atomic agency. He will 
increase in stature when he shuns those 
who put unanimity above all else, and rec- 
ommends the reappointment of Mr. Murray. 

The country, the Eisenhower atoms-for- 
peace program, and the AEC need men like 
Tom Murray. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR DOUGLAS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, our 
colleague the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douatas] has been performing 
a remarkably thorough job in document- 
ing his support of effective civil-rights 
legislation. This feat is a tribute to the 
Senator and to his capable staff. 

On June 12, the Pulitzer prize-winning 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
Mr. James Reston, recognized this out- 
standing work by the Senator from Illi- 
nois in a column written by Mr. Reston 
for his paper. 

Regardless of viewpoint, all of us in 
the Senate respect ability and thorough- 
ness. Furthermore, I myself share the 
viewpoint of the Senator from Illinois 
on his civil-rights position. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the REC- 
orp the tribute paid to our colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias] by Mr. 
James Reston, of the staff of the New 
York Times, which is one of the great 
newspapers of our country and of the 
world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOUGLAS TAKES ON SoUTH—A VIEW THAT THE 
SENATOR IS EMERGING AS CHIEF CHAMPION 
OF CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 11.—Senator PauL H. 
DovcrLas, Democrat, of Illinois, is emerging 
as the most effective advocate of the Eisen- 
hower administration’s civil-rights bill in 
the Senate. 

The white-thatched professor from the 
Middle West is contending with another 
powerful orator in the Democratic Party, 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina, 
for domination of what promises to be the 
most acrimonious debate of the session. 

Every few days now, Senator DOUGLAS ap- 
pears on the floor armed with heavy cata- 
logs of facts, to prove that the Negro in the 
South is being deprived of his right to vote 
in Federal elections. 

Here is just a sample of his statistical 
armory from yesterday’s installment: 

In Alabama, only 10.3 percent of Negroes 
over 21 years old in the 1950 census were 
registered to vote. 

In Blount County, Ala., “There are 429 
potential Negro voters, but not a single 
Negro has voter registration.” 

In Bullock County, there are 5,425 poten- 
tial Negro voters, but only 6 Negroes are 
registered. 

In Clay County, there are 1,010 potential 
Negro voters, as of 1950, but not one of them 
is registered. 

In De Kalb County, there are 443 potential 
Negro voters, but none is registered. 

In Jackson County, there are 1,242 poten- 
tial Negro voters, but none is registered. 

In Lowndes County, there are 6,512 poten- 
tial Negro voters, but not a single Negro is 
registered. 
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In Marshall County, there are 605 poten- 
tial Negro voters; not a single Negro is reg- 
istered. 

In Morgan County, there are 4,641 poten- 
tial Negro voters; not a single Negro is reg- 
istered. 

In Tallapoosa County there are 5,083 po- 
tential Negro voters; not a single Negro is 
registered. 

In Wilcox County there are 8,218 potential 
Negro voters; not a single Negro is registered. 
AND ON TO OTHER STATES 

On he goes from Alabama to Arkansas and 
Georgia, reeling off figures compiled by the 
research office of the Southern Regional 
Council. 

“For the State of Arkansas as a whole,” he 
said, “according to the 1950 census, there are 
410,842 nonwhites of 21 years and over, but 
in the whole State only 67,851 Negroes were 
registered, or 16.5 percent of those who would 
be expected to be eligible. 

“In Georgia, the total number of potential 
Negro voters in 1950, 18 years of age and 
over, was 633,679. * * * In 1956, the num- 
ber of Negroes was 163,389, or only 25.6 per- 
cent of those who are potential voters.” 

The Senator for Illinois fills the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp with comparable 
figures for the other States in the South; 
only 25.3 percent of those registered in South 
Carolina; 20 percent in Virginia, and in Mis- 
sissippi, only a fraction over 3 percent. 

Against this torrent of figures, Senator 
Dovuctas presents his argument in favor of 
the administration’s bill. It would protect 
the Negro’s right to vote through the use of 
a Federal court injunction, and authorize 
the judges in the Federal courts to bring 
contempt proceedings against anyone who 
violates the injunction. 

This has been characterized by Senator 
Ervin as an “insulting and insupportable 
indictment of a whole people * * * as 
drastic and indefensible a legislative pro- 
posal as was ever submitted to any legis- 
lative body in this country.” 

Accordingly, Senator Ervin and his sup- 
porters have succeeded in getting the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to amend the bill so 
that anyone charged with defying a Federal 
court injunction in a civil rights case would 
have a jury trial. 

DOUGLAS REPLIES 

Let’s see what this means, Senator Douc- 
LAS tells the Senate. 

“This amendment in practice,” he declares, 
“will nullify the protection of the right to 
vote which the civil-rights bill is designed 
to protect. * * * In the State of Arkansas, 
in the parish of Orleans, which includes 
the city of New Orleans, and in the States 
of Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas, a 
person must be eligible to vote in order to 
be competent to serve as a grand or petit 
juror in the State or parish. * * * Thus, 
the jury-trial amendment, when coupled 
with existing denial of the right to vote to 
thousands of Negroes, merely sets up [this] 
cycle: 

“First. Negroes are denied the right to 
vote. 

“Second. A civil-rights bill, we hope, is 
passed by Congress to protect and defend 
that right. 

“Third. An amendment is, however, added 
to provide jury trials for those who have 
prevented Negroes from voting. 

“Fourth. By law, Negroes are excluded 
from jury lists because these lists are com- 
posed, by law in five States and by practice 
in many others, of those who are on the 
voting lists. 

“Fifth. Therefore, the juries often would 
be composed predominantly of those whom 
the defendant has given the privilege of 
voting and largely excludes those or those 
groups who have been denied the right to 
vote. 

“Sixth. These jury members in turn 
would find it very difficult to exercise their 
fair judgment in civil-rights cases, 
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“They will be making decisions in many 
cases where there exists an atmosphere of 
tension, coercion, threats, and intimidation. 
If they support a Federal judge’s order pro- 
tecting the voting rights of Negroes, they 
know they will be exposed to economic pres- 
sure and possibly to physical violence. This 
would be true, in particular, of those jurors 
who might be willing on grounds alone of 
justice to support the order of a Federal 
judge.” 

None of this, however, persuades Senator 
ERVIN and his southern colleagues. For every 
fact presented by the Senator from Illinois, 
the Senator from North Carolina has a string 
of citations on the basic right of trial by 
jury. 

He brushes aside Senator DOUGLAS’ asser= 
tion that trial by jury in such injunction 
contempt cases is a new, unique, and radical 
departure from the precedents of our law, 
and proclaims with great eloquence that 
government by injunction is abhorrent to 
those who love our constitutional and legal 
systems. 

Thus the debate is joined, and there are 
no two more learned nor worthy antagonists 
in the Senate to lead it. 


COST AND DAMAGE ESTIMATES ON 
THE DISASTER CONDITIONS IN 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a letter I have 
received from Mr. Welcome Wilson, Ad- 
ministrator of region 5 of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. The let- 
ter is detailed, and I shall not read all 
of it. It is necessarily an incomplete 
report of damage suffered by Texans in 
the recent disastrous series of floods. 
Included are estimates from FCDA, the 
Corps of Engineers, the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the American Red 
Cross, and agencies of the State of Texas. 
Included also are estimates of the cost 
of temporary repairs to public facilities. 

It is an appalling picture of damage 
and disaster, much of which could have 
been prevented by construction of proper 
flood control facilities. More than half 
this damage could have been prevented 
by flood control facilities already au- 
thorized but still unconstructed. 

The moral is plain: Flood control 
construction pays for itself in some 
areas in 1 year. 

We have had in the State a total dam- 
age of over $150 million. The tabula- 
tion shows temporary repairs to the 
extent of $930,000, to public buildings 
and structures alone. 

The loss in livestock is itemized by 
counties and by number. 

The tabulation also shows that with 
respect to crops and livestock alone we 
have suffered damage by more than $27 
million. 

There is also shown the number of 
people killed and injured; as well as the 
number of homes destroyed and dam- 
aged. Those losses are all enumerated. 
More than 9,000 families and more than 
36,224 people have been affected. A 
number in excess of 8,000 have received 
mass care. Thousands have been in- 
jured. 

I shall not go into detail but I ask that 
the report in its entirety be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 
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, There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


: Denton, Tex., June 8, 1957. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
. Senate Office Building, 
} Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: We have as-. 


sembled preliminary cost estimates together 
with damage estimates developed by State 
and Federal agencies as a result of the recent 
and current disaster conditions in the State 
of Texas. These estimates are divided into 


the following categories: (1) estimates of cost | 


of temporary repair to public facilities eligi- 
ble under Public Law 875; (2) agricultural 
damages; (3) summary report by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads; (4) Small 
Business Administration; (5) Corps of Engi- 
neers summary; (6) American Red Cross; 
(7) general. 
I 

I am listing below estimates by counties 
of cost of temporary repair to public facilities 
eligible for reimbursement under Public Law 
875, 81st Congress, which have been surveyed 
to date. These estimates cannot be consid- 
ered complete for the following reasons: 

‘1. All applications requesting assistance 
have not been received at this time. 

2. Our regional inspections on damage con- 
ditions not directly pertaining to protection 
of life or health hazards have not been ac- 
complished. 
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8. Continuing heavy rains causing addi- 
tional damage make it impossible to make 
requested second inspections. 

For convenience of study, public facilities 
estimates have been divided as follows: 

1. Health and sanitation (includes vector 
control, mass immunization, decontamina- 
tion of private water wells, repair of public 


water and sewer systems and debris clear- - 


ance). 


2. Roads and bridges (includes county- - = 


owned and maintained roads and bridges and 
city streets and bridges. Roads and bridges 
on the Federal Aid System, of course, are not 
eligible for assistance under Public Law 875). 

3. Preventive construction (includes pre- 
ventive construction on levees and river em- 
bankments to prevent further damage to 
public and private property). 

4. Schools and public buildings: 


Houston 
ge aa eater 
Li 
Matagorda... 
c 
Milam 
Palo Pinto 
Parker... 
Somervell 
Tarrant_......| 14,977 
Victoria. 
Williamson_-_| 26, 414 
Wichita 
Young...... ae 
Total 637, 020.61 |23, 619, 17 | 29, 493. 10 
Health and sanitation.__...__.. $2377, 795. 00 
. Roads and. bridges__._-.-_--- - 637,020.61 
Protective construction____-_. 23,619.17 
Schools and public buildings... 29,493.10 
Grand total- 927,927.88 
Round off..._.._--__.. ==- 930,000.00 
II 


Following is a listing of agricultural dam- 
ages by counties compiled by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege, from questionnaires sent to county 
agriculture agents. These are estimates 
from the agent with advice from local 
people. 


Crop damage 
County 
| Acres: | 

’ Anderson_..-.---------------] 80,000 | $430,900 

Angelina..------------------- 10, 000 150, 
Sl eae 15, 000 125, 000 

Bandera_..------------------- 264 | 8, 
Bell ' 19s 


0 
50, 000 175, 000 
500 3,000 
100 1,000 
30,000 | 800,000 
6,000 | 300,000 | 
15, 000 50, 000 
40,000} 600,000. 
16, 250 403, 400 
2,000 20, 000 
2, 000 15, 000 
1, 400 42, 000 
10,000 | 200,000 
5,000 | 75, 000 
10,000 150, 000 
20,000 | 100, 000 
25,000} 500, 000 
15,000} 300,000 | 
3, 000 | 75, 000 
500 2, 500 
50, 000 190, 000 
2, 500 45, 000 
1,000 250, 000 
10,000 | 250,000 
18,700 Í 240, 280 
30,000 300, 000 
1,000 10, 000 
2000 20, 000 
4,000} 200, 000 
2, 100 65,000 
125,000 | 1, 675, 000 
500 15, 000 


ienet 
proye and open ures, 
2 Loss from beef re 
4 Wildlife loss. 
„3 Pasvure damage to 20,000 acres. 


| Livestock damage 


Amount | Number | Amount 
head | 


200 
200 
1 
16 
30 
75 
109 
9 
60 
14 
25 
0 
1 
0 
0 
550 
0 0 
49 509 
0 0 
204) 2,500 
0 0 
0 0 
6 500 
500} 7,500 
0 O |---------- || Polk-...-.-----.-.---------- 
40 3, 200 e A 2 eee es 
20 3, 000 Reagent aSa 
0 . Ronorison- aa 
isk 
350] 43, 750 Sabine, STE 
j = Smith. h ee 
17 2, 000 Somervell_ 
10 1, 000 
0 0 
25| 3,000 
1,010 | 23250 
0 0 hi 
re ee 
Van Yandt_ Ww a 
70| 7,000 et ee 
= k Walker IRL 
30| 7,500 a a 
150 15, 000 
100 | 10, 000 
450 | — 5,500 
150 | 15, 000 
0) 0 
0 0. 
0 9 
50 600 
35) 1,000 


6 Fences. 

7 Pastures. 

8 Turkeys lost (20,000). 
Nore.—Total money loss, $27,289,061. 


750 
60, 000 | 
10, 000 
1, 462, 000 
000 15, 000 500 
2, 000 25, 000 0 
9,300} 200, 000 150 
900 30, 000 100 
7,500 | 250,000 100 
300 15, 000 | 200 
8, 100 | 2,000, 000 0 
--| 12,000} 100,000 0 
ae 150 3,000] 1,000 
-| 1,200 60, 000 12 
| @ 850, 000 0 
-| 1, 000 20,000 500 
250 5 000 0 
-| 20,000 60, 000 4 
3, 000 35, 000 12 
10,000} 125, 000 | 0 
1, 500 15, 000 0 
4, 000 20, 000 802 
15, 000 75, 000 0 
500 2, 000 0 
3, 000 30, 000 0 
0 0 500 
60, 000 | 1,200, 000 25 
13, 000 55, 000 70 
1, 000 50, 000 50 
10,000 | 250,000 15 
12,000 | 150,000 0 
000 | 100,000 50 
000 000 800 
000 200 
900 25 
000 9 
0 


ateceZeeh 
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. The estimates presented by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads have been 
incorporated in the public facilities damages 
listed under I. However, these figures do 
not include the second and most recent flood 
conditions. To date, the Bureau of Public 
Roads estimates that they have spent $2,500 
for salaries, overtime, and travel of engineers. 
There is no indication at this time what, 
if any, requests will be made to the Bureau 
of Public Roads for assistance and debris 
clearance, temporary repair, and restoration 
of roads. and bridges eligible under the Fed- 
eral road program. 

Iv 

Of the 29 counties that have been de- 
clared disaster counties by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for the reason of ficod 
and/or tornadoes, applications have been re- 
ceived from the following 7 counties: 


Number of 3 
County applications Amount 
accep 
| DP EAE T A $14, 550 
Re TTEN ek 102, 124 
Tom Green 128, 900 
if fe") a, age nae sere a 8,000 
Hamilton 48, 600 
Limestone 1, 000 
McLennan 3, 750 
7 counties 306, 924 


In addition to the loan of several spe- 
cialists, the Corps of Engineers has approxi- 
mately $70,000 which they are using in`con- 
nection with making aerial surveys, post 
flood surveys and estimates, and operating 
flood-control reservoirs on an emergency 
basis. They are requesting $25,000 for mak- 
ing emergency levee repairs on the East 
Fork and Middle Trinity River Basin. As 
these repairs are made, they will be in a 
position to state value of services rendered by 
county breakdown. 

VI 

The American Red Cross statistical report 

shows the following: 


Homes 


Counties Killed} In- 
jured | De- | Minor} Major 
stroyed | dam- | dam- 
age 
0 5 5 5 5 
3 3 13 120 120 
0 10 0 600 0 
0 1 6 20 200 
20 46 30 2A 18 
0 0 0 25 0 
0 0 0 20 0 
0 0 1 12 0 
0 0 0 5 2 
1 6 2 441 1 
0 0 30 12 11 
0 1 5 30 0 
1 1 1 0 5 
0 0 0 5 0 
0 0 0 10 0 
0 1 0 10 0 
0 5 1 5 5 
0 0 0 25 0 
0 3 0 20 1 
0 16 77 4 5 
0 15 38 336 46 
0 0 0 15 0 
0 0 10 100 10 
0 9 0 200 15 
0 0 6 6 4 
Matagorda.__... 0 0 0 25 0 
Nacogdoches. ..- 0 0 0 5 1 
Parmer asoa 0 0 1 20 6 
Palo Pinto.....- 0 1 3 25 2 
Parker...... ta” 1 0 2 100 5 
Snb ai 0 6 15 40 9 
Tarrant._......- 1 1 0 439 146 
ER gL ae ee la 0 4 0 170 15 
Tom Greene... 0 0 1 135 10 
Trays concen 0 0 0 4 1 
Up: | Sere 0 0 0 $ 2 
Van Zandt------ 0 0 0 3 1 
Victoria_........ 0 10 0 200 5 
Wichita___-....- 0 0 0 19 oe 
Williamson..... 0 5 1 50 10 
Votieg suo 0 0 0 8 il 


1 Excludes tornado. 
CIIL 564 
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The number of persons evacuated cannot 
be determined at this time. We know that 
9,056 families have been affected; 36,224 
people affected; 8,080 people received mass 
care. In the hardest hit areas between 7,000 
and 10,000 people have been evacuated from 
1 to 4 times due to additional flooding in the 
same areas. The American Red Cross has 
received better than 37,038 applications for 
rehabilitation of homes, furniture, food, 
clothing and medical care. 


VII 
We have had extensive help from the mil- 


itary as well as many other major agencies, > 


but at the present time, no estimate of 
expenses or charges from the military or 
other agencies can be made for use of heli- 
copters, planes, equipment, and personnel. 

-Please bear in mind that these estimates 
are certainly initial or preliminary estimates 
in the purest sense. There are many areas 
in the State that are still submerged by flood 
waters and other areas in which resurveys 
will be necessary, and most of all, conditions 
have changed very little for the better, 
There are areas in the State that received 
5 inches of rain Tuesday, June 4. 

As we can provide more detailed and com- 
plete reports, we will be glad to furnish them 
to you. 

Sincerely, 
WELCOME W. WILSON, 
Regional Administrator. 


SUGGESTION OF PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER TO TURN POST OFFICE 
OVER TO BUSINESS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
was greatly disturbed to learn that the 
President of the United States, on June 
12, suggested to a group of Congressmen 
of his own political party that the Post 
Office Department might be turned over 
to private business for operation. 

I am alarmed by this report because, 
in my opinion, any such policy would 
mean the early end of the system of 
rural free delivery which has been such 
a boon and blessing to the farm popula- 
tion of our country. Let me explain 
what I mean. 

It is obvious that it costs infinitely 
more to deliver a letter in sparsely set- 
tled rural areas than in crowded cities. 
Yet, under our United States Post Of- 
fice Department, a standard rate for 
first-class letters prevails everywhere in 
the land. It costs me 3 cents to send a 
personal letter a few blocks to downtown 
Washington from the Senate Office 
Building. It likewise costs me 3 cents to 
send that same letter 3,000 miles to a 
friend of mine at the remote end of the 
rural route out of Imnaha, Oreg., in the 
granite heart of the great Wallowa 
Mountains. 

This kind of policy has made it pos- 
sible for men and women to go into the 
American hinterland and to build it up, 
and yet still to maintain economical and 
frequent contact with their friends and 
business outlets elsewhere in the land. 
But, under a private-business system, 
would such a system continue? Busi- 
ness is predicated mainly on a profit. 
Telephone rates, for example, rise for 
every few miles of distance added to a 
long-distance call. I do not criticize the 
telephone company for that. It is not a 
charitable or service institution; it is a 
business operated for profit. 
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But I wonder what would happen to 
the families in the most: farflung and | 
isolated realms of the United States, 
geographically, if the Post Office De- 
partment is detached from our Govern- 
ment. and operated under the same rules 
as private business? I trust President 
Eisenhower: has not ventured his latest 
proposal seriously. As a member of the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I urge him to make it clear 


. that his recommendation was intended 


in jest and -not as a serious advocacy 
from the White House. 

After all, Mr. President, our Post Of- 
fice Department has been conducted as 
a governmental function under such il- 
lustrious Chief Executives as Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt—and 
I think they qualify as citizens who have 
had the welfare of this country at heart. 


DEFENSE PLANNING—MORE “ALICE- 
IN-WONDERLAND” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
the present time the Secretary of De- 
fense is considering the May 31 letter 
of protest written to him by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, presenting the 
shocking impact that Defense Depart- 
ment Directive 7200.4, issued as of May 
31, would have on the program of air- 
power promised the American people by 
the President. 

Unless this directive is revised 
promptly it may well result in reduc- 
ing and stretching out this program as 
follows: 

Elimination of orders for the F-106 
fighter, the advanced all-weather inter- 
ceptor. 

Reduction of about 200 in the orders 
placed for the F—104 day fighter. 

Reduction of more than 100 F-101B 
McDonnell all-weather interceptor 
fighters. 

These three aircraft were planned as 
the main defense aircraft for the con- 
tinental United States. 

A cutback in orders for the F-105 
interceptor fighter- 

Elimination of one wing of C-130 
tactical air transports. This of course 
further reduces the modernity of the 
Army. 

Elimination of orders during the fiscal 
1958 for any B-58’s, the new supersonic 
bomber which is twice as fast as any 
other bomber produced in the free world. 

Production slowup of the KC-135 jet 
tanker used to refuel the B-47 and B-52 
bombers. The shortage of this plane is 
already acknowledged to be a serious 
matter. 

Cancellation of the Snark interconti- 
nental winged missile. 

Cancellation of the Navaho ramjet 
intercontinental missile. 

Cancellation of the Matador tactical 
winged surface-to-surface missile. 

Cancellation of the Rascal air-to- 
ground missile, plus its newer version 
with greater range. 

Cancellation of the Falcon air-to-air 
missile, 

The Department of Defense has ad- 
mitted that no analysis of what this 
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directive would actually do to the pro- 
gram was made before it was issued. 

Again we ask therefore—does the 
President support his own telecasted 
recommendation to the American people 
to raise Air Force funds over $600 mil- 
lion—or does he support this directive 
of the Department of Defense to reduce 
Air Force funds over $4 billion. 

Congress and the people have the 
right to know—what does the President 
want? 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN 
GUILD OF MUSICAL ARTISTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last 
evening I had the honor of speaking at 
the 20th anniversary dinner of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists, 
which is comprised of some of the most 
distinguished singers and instrumental- 
ists of our time in the classical music 
field. I also had the honor of bringing 
to the dinner the greetings of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD, as a part of my re- 
marks, the address delivered by Mr. 
Lawrence Tibpett, the honorary presi- 
dent of AGMA, detailing the distin- 
guished 20-year history of this organi- 
zation. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED ON 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
FOUNDING oF AGMA aT ROOSEVELT HOTEL, 
JUNE 12, 1957, By LAWRENCE TISBETT 


In the beginning of most every organiza- 
tion some one individual is very often 
spoken of as being the pioneer or the insti- 
gator of that organization. Usually I will 
find upon close and honest scrutiny of the 
process of organization of any movement in- 
volving many people of similar interests— 
that it’s the result of many minds converging 
simultaneously upon a given idea and surely 
no movement can come to full fruition until 
this is so. 

Twenty years ago there was nothing novel 
in the idea of this guild at all and most ob- 
viously nothing new in the idea of people 
in related fields of work banding together 
to acquire voice, and achieve a balance of 
negotiating power between the employer and 
the employee. When, 22 years, ago I saw 
the iminediate necessity of forming a pro- 
tective, bargaining and negotiating organi- 
zation for performing artists in the classic 
music fields, I vainly thought that I was the 
first among performing musicians in this 
country, past or present, to give birth to this 
brain child. But my pride of authorship 
was soon deflated. When I approached 
Jascha Heifetz and Frank Chapman and 
Richard Bonelli about it they said that they 
too had seen the inevitability of a guild and 
were on the point of enlisting my aid. Also 
I found out that four of the most illustrious 
singers of their time and whom I knew had 
tried to organize opera and concert artists 
about 35 years ago. Those artists were 
Lucrezia Bori, Alma Gluck, Edward Johnson, 
and John McCormack and probably many 
more pioneers of whom I know nothing. 
Anyway, the four before-mentioned artists 
were real pioneers; were working alone, be- 
fore others had become fully conscious of 
the need for organization. Also I should 
mention that as early as 1864 various groups 
of performing artists had achieved protec- 
tive organization in several European coun- 
tries. 
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Now let me briefly give you some facts 
and significant milestones in our 20-year 
history—really 21 years. In February 1936 I 
called a meeting in my home of artists of 
prominence to pass upon and or amend a 
tentative constitution and bylaws, and to 
plan a second larger meeting of about 40 of 
the greatest musical interpreters in our coun- 
try. The purpose of this second meeting 
was to raise funds and to discuss the work- 
ability of our proposed constitution. 
Twenty-one artists—all celebrated names— 
came to my apartment. We passed favorably 
upon constitution and bylaws and each one 
of the 21 subscribed $300 to help organize. 
We elected a temporary board, set a date— 
April 17, 1936—for a general meeting and se- 
lected Henry Jaffe as our counsel. Those 21 
artists we now call our founding fathers and 
yesterday we specially honored those remain- 
ing alive. At the first general meeting we 
enrolled about 200 new members and not long 
after that we applied for and received a sub- 
charter from the Associated Actors and 
Artistes of America, which is our parent body 
in the American Federation of Labor. 

Then not long after came our first and 
today still our most important single em- 
ployer agreement—the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. agreement with AGMA. That contract 
was not all we wanted nor felt we deserved, 
but it was the most powerful step we have 
ever taken in our advance to our present 
status—we now cover practically the whole 
field of our defined jurisdictions. 

We have here tonight official representa- 
tives of the powerful AF of M and I cannot 
let this opportunity pass without acknowl- 
edging our debt to the AF of M and its then 
great president Joe Weber. When we were at 
an impasse with the Metropolitan and a 
strike seemed certain and a victory less so, 
Joe Weber intervened on our behalf and we 
got the agreement. 

For the next 12 to 15 years AGMA went 
on to many victories, many defeats and many 
delays. In those early years of AGMA’s ex- 
istence both employer and employee often 
looked upon one another as enemies bent 
upon vengeful destruction. But now I can 
safely say that so-called opponents and pro- 
ponents in our various struggles in these 
last 20 years now realize that both sides are 
basically interdependent. We all know that 
in most negotiations sharp differences of 
opinion exist. We all know that abuse of 
power made unions a necessity. We also 
know that often when power is achieved in 
labor unions that they also often abuse that 
power. Alas, these characteristics are all too 
human. 

Now let me say that to my knowledge, in 
the whole labor movement, in no union has 
the power of government remained more 
firmly in the hands of the working members 
themselves than in AGMA. Our paid execu- 
tives and administrators could never be 
classed as unioners. Mistakes we have 
made—but they were made in the firm and 
honest belief that we were doing the best 
thing for the whole profession. 

I must say in closing that nothing in my 
lifetime has given me greater satisfaction 
than to see my labors on behalf of the wel- 
fare of my colleagues come to happy fruition 
in our 20-year-old brain child—AGMA, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN 
FOUNDATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
very interesting recent phenomena on 
the American scene has been the tre- 
mendous growth of private foundations, 
designed to foster constructive activities 
in virtually all walks of life. 

The private philanthropic spirit—the 
voluntary zeal to finance worthy public 
goals—has long been a characteristic of 
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our countrymen, from men of great 
wealth to men of humble means. 
Through foundations, that philan- 
thropic spirit is encouraged, channeled, 
and facilitated. 

If one were to review progress in 
America during the past decade—scien- 
tific progress, cultural, educational, and 
other progress—one could hardly write 
a history of such progress without re- 
cording the impressive service rendered 
by innumerable foundations. 

In this week’s Time magazine is a most 
interesting article on the varied work of 
the great Ford Foundation. It is, as we 
know, now under the able presidency of 
Dr. Henry Heald, a former president of 
the Armour Institute, and a former 
chancellor of New York University. He 
is the well-qualified individual now re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Nation’s largest foundation, with some 
$2.7 billions in resources. I feel that Dr. 
Heald and his associates have a very deep 
sense of the broad responsibility and 
trusteeship which is theirs. 

Other great foundations also bear the 
illustrious names and responsibilities of 
pioneers of American free enterprise— 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, and so forth. 
These men accumulated vast wealth. 
But, contrary to Communist lies, these 
men fecognized their deep social respon- 
sibility to use that wealth for the public 
good. The Rockefeller Foundaton, the 
Carnegie Foundation, and other famed 
organizations bear the stamp of the 
greatness of their founders and the 
greatness of the foundations’ contribu- 
tions to America. 

Men may, and do, honestly differ on 
this or that particular allocation by the 
Ford or other foundations. But as Dr. 
Heald points out, in the Time article on 
this week’s newsstands, “the whole func- 
tion of a foundation is to discriminate, 
to pioneer, to show by example, to be 
prudent, but not afraid, to be risky but 
not foolhardy, to explain fully. It 
has,” he pointed out, “the moral respon- 
sibility to be great.” 

As all of us are well aware, part of the 
responsibility of all foundations derives 
from the tax exemption they enjoy. In 
this age of high taxes burdening 160 mil- 
lion Americans, a tax exemption is a 
matter of deep significance to all. 

I noted with deep interest, therefore, 
an editorial in this morning’s New York 
Times which points out striking findings 
in the first annual report of the Founda- 
tion Library Center. This is a most 
valuable organization designed as an 
assembly point for long-needed informa- 
tion concerning foundations. The Times 
editorial stresses a phase with which I 
believe every thinking American will 
agree. It is this: All foundations owe 
the public a responsibility for full dis- 
closure—not just bare statistics, but full 
description—of the way in which tax- 
exempt funds are utilized. Virtually all 
of the great foundations, of course, dis- 
charge that disclosure responsibility. 
Some do not. Some foundations have 
not fulfilled their accountability. 

The occasional malfunctioning of some 
foundation should not result in tarnish- 
ing the good name of all foundations. 
We in America believe that when the 
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light of full public knowledge and under- 
standing is brought to bear on all the 
foundations in this land, there will be less 
of a tendency for tax-exemption privi- 
leges to be occasionally misused. 

I send to the desk the text of the Times 
editorial, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 13, 1957] 
FOUNDATION REPORTING 


American foundations control a pool of 
funds worth some $7.2 billion, out of which 
they gave away about $600 million in 1956. 
Gifts to them enjoy tax deductibility by the 
donors and the income from their invest- 
ments is given tax exemption by Federal 
and State laws. But considering the vast 
power of foundations and the exceptional 
privileges they and their supporters enjoy, 
the public knows far too little about most 
of them. 

Striking evidence of this is found in the 
first annual report of the Foundation Li- 
brary Center, which was set up last year to 
help fill the void. A nonprofit educational 
agency—initially supported by the Carnegie 
Corp. and directed by F. Emerson Andrews— 
the center is a repository of all available 
facts about foundations which it makes 
freely open to all those who need to use 
them. 

This first report gives some reasons for 
the public’s ignorance—for which the foun- 
dations and Government are in part respon- 
sible. Many foundation reports are models 
of what they should be, especially those of 
the largest ones. But of the 84 foundations 
with assets over $10 million, only 44 issue 
any annual or biennial reports at all. Of 
the 659 with assets of $1 million to $10 mil- 
lion, only 22 make such reports, and but 11 
out of the 4,000 with assets under a million. 

Government is also remiss. Compulsory 
periodic public reporting to State agencies 
hardly exists at all—not even in New York. 
All tax-exempt foundations must file annual 
financial statements with the Federal Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. These may be exam- 
ined by the public at its district offices— 
except for donations received, which are 
kept secret. But the reports are largely 
statistical and far less revealing than they 
should be, especially as to details of grants 
and the purposes for which they are made. 

Full disclosure—through Government 
agencies and their own published annual 
reports—is sound policy for all foundations. 
Both their importance in our national life 
and the privileges they enjoy require it. 


SALARY AND EXPENSE ALLOWANCES 
OF ALBERT F. HARTUNG, PRESI- 
DENT OF WOODWORKERS UNION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] recently made 
public a list of the salaries and years in 
office of American labor leaders, which 
I am told was prepared by the staff of 
the Senate Republican policy committee, 
of which the Senator is chairman. 

I have now been sent a copy of a letter 
from Mr. William Botkin, international 
secretary-treasurer of the International 
Woodworkers of America, which offers a 
correction of the report on this list. by 
the international president of that union, 
Mr. Albert F. Hartung. Mr. Hartung’s 
salary is not $14,785.13, as reported, but 
the more modest amount of $9,100, or 
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about $175 a week, according to Mr. Bot- 
kin. The remaining sums represent the 
costs of Mr. Hartung’s necessary travels 
on behalf of his international union. 

Mr. President, I mention this matter 
because the headquarters of the union 
in question, the International Wood- 
workers of America, is in Portland, Oreg., 
near the vast forests from which most of 
its members win their livelihood, and be- 
cause I am well acquainted with Presi- 
dent Hartung of the woodworkers, who 
is typical of the best of American trade- 
union leadership. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
letter of correction printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
OF AMERICA, 
Portiand, Oreg., June 6, 1957. 
Hon. STYLEs BRIDGES, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BRIDGES: I have before me 
a copy of the Daily Labor Report, Special 
Supplement No. 15, entitled “Salaries and 
Years in Office of American Labor Leaders,” 
a report of the Senate Republican policy 
committee staff, dated May 1957 (official 
text). 

In the text of your statement you make 
the comment that “the salary figures are not 
derived from any investigation by either 
lawyers or accountants, but are rather figures 
furnished by the Unions themselves.” It is 
quite obvious that you gathered this finan- 
cial information from the forms filed with 
the Department of Labor and it should be 
noted on this form that it requests listing 
the aggregate compensation and allowances 
exceeding $5,000 during the preceding year of 
the individual union’s three principal officers. 

Our organization, the International Wood- 
workers of America, not only list the three 
principal officers, but we list all employees 
of our organization who receive an aggre- 
gate compensation and allowances exceeding 
the $5,000 figure. ; 

I note, however, that in listing the name of 
our organization, the International Wood- 
workers of Amreica, under the column listed 
as salary for our international president, Mr. 
A. F. Hartung, you have the figure $14,785.13. 
Now the form filed with the Department of 
Labor does not request the filing of the sal- 
ary only of the three principal officers of a 
labor organization. To the contrary, it re- 
quests the aggregate compensation and al- 
lowances paid. I have filed the informa- 
tion requested and so stated on the form 
by the Department of Labor and in the case 
of A. F. Hartung, president of the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, while you 
state in your compilation that his salary 
was $14,785.13, the truth of the matter, and 
as filed on the form with the Department of 
Labor, this was his salary and in addition, his 
total expenses for the year. In other words, 
Mr. Hartung drew a total salary of $9,100, 
which is based on a rate of $175 per week. 

In addition his expenses were paid of 
$5,685.13, which made a total of $14,785.18. 
The expenses of $5,685.13 represents plane, 
train, and lease automobile expense, a per 
diem of $8 per day for meals and incidentals 
when away from his international headquar- 
ters, telephone, and telegraph expense. 

I am therefore requesting that you make 
a correction to show the true salary paid to 
our international president, Mr. A. F. Har- 
tung, which is $9,100 per year. 

Thanking you for your assistance, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
pn WILLIAM BOTKIN, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. In conclusion, 
we all hope for the early recovery of 
the Senator from New Hampshire fol- 
lowing his hospital confinement. 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the June 1, 1957, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald there ap- 
peared an editorial entitled “Keep It 
Going.” This editorial referred to the 
work of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, of which the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has 
had the privilege of being chairman dur- 
ing the past 18 months. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
KEEP IT GOING 


On June 30 the Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament is scheduled to go out of ex- 
istence unless its life is prolonged. We 
think that in one form or another the work 
of the subcommittee ought to be continued. 
Since its creation nearly 2 years ago, the 
subcommittee under the chairmanship of 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY has conducted 
extensive hearings and published some ex- 
tremely useful studies in the general area 
of arms control. It has been valuable in 
broadening the knowledge of its members 
in both parties. The cost has been insig- 
nificant, and the subcommittee’s contribu- 
tions to greater understanding of the issues 
ought to be maintained, especially in view 
of the hopes for some sort of limited agree- 
ment with the Russians. 

The simplest course would be to extend 
the subcommittee as an offspring of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. If, 
however, the Foreign Relations Committee is 
reluctant to continue a standing subcom- 
mittee, it might be possible to reconstitute 
the body as a special committee of the Sen- 
ate. Notwithstanding the emphasis in the 
LaFollette-Monroney Act on avoidance of + 
special committees, the disarmament unit 
already has more or less this status since it 
cuts across committee lines. It is composed 
of members from the Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees as well as from 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Whatever the precise formula, the work 
needs to be kept alive as a symbol of the 
Senate’s concern with a subject that affects 
every American. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2130) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day, several speakers representing the 
majority side on the mutual-security 
bill presented their points of view. It 
has been suggested that I make the first 
speech this morning and present some 
of the minority points of view. That 
I shall do. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Surrx] for his cour- 
tesy in allowing me to present these 
minority views, and I understand the 
Senator from New Jersey will then fol- 
low with the presentation of further 
majority views. Mr. President, I shail 
make this speech without yielding for 
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any interruption, so that my views may 
be presented in continuity in the REC- 
ORD, save and except for possible yield- 
ing at a later time to the majority 
leader for a matter not connected with 
my speech. 
I 
BACKGROUND OF FOREIGN AID BILL 


Mr. President, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has reported S. 2130 fa- 
vorably to the Senate. I voted against 
this bill in committee and submit here- 
with, for the consideration of the Senate, 
the reasons for my opposition. 

Let me make clear at the outset that I 
yield to no member of the committee in 
my support of the concept of mutual as- 
sistance among nations. I am not un- 
aware that in the kind of world in which 
we live our own safety as a nation is 
closely linked with the safety of other 
nations. I am not deaf to the sound of 
jet bombers and missiles overhead, and 
their implications for our international 
relations. Nor am I blind to the dangers 
to freedom implicit in the expanding 
power of totalitarian communism, -I 
realize fully that the world changes into 
an ever-cioser unit under the compulsion 
of technology. I know that these 
changes have required unusual measures 
of assistance to other nations and new 
ties with other nations and I have sup- 
ported such measures and ties many 
times in the past. I shall support them 
again in the future. I shall support 
them, however, only when it is clear to 
me that such measures are essential to 
the national interest and the welfare of 
the United States. I shall support them 
only when they do not do violence to 
the spirit of the Constitution. I shall 
support them only when the are designed 
and pursued in accordance with the due 
processes of our system of government. 

When one of these measures or ties 
contributes, however, to a rising tide of 
anti-Americanism throughout the 
world—as foreign aid has contributed in 
recent years—I believe the time has 
come to pause and take stock. When 
foreign aid degenerates into a ritual of 
annual appropriations of vast sums of the 
taxpayers’ money without clear and ade- 
quate understanding or concern as to 
reasons for the expenditures, it is time 
to ask, What for? When billions of dol- 
lars are used to arm and support nations 
which have little sympathy with freedom, 
it is time to look very closely at the course 
on which we are embarked. When mili- 
tary and political aid goes to Communist 
or other totalitarian countries of one 
stripe or another on the theory that we 
are building alliances in defense of free- 
dom, it is time to ask ourselves what kind 
of alliances? On what side will these 
allies be if the bombs begin to fall? 

When the Congress goes on year af- 
ter year delegating ever-increasing au- 

thority over vast sums of money to the 
executive branch, it is time to ask what 
is happening to constitutional processes. 
What is happening to the authority of 
Congress over the Nation’s purse strings? 

These questions have troubled many 
Members of the Senate. Read through 
the debates of the past 2 or 3 years on 
foreign aid. In page after page the 


doubts are recited. The amount it too 
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high. Aid in too many instances is 
making enemies, not friends of their peo- 
ple. Congress is recklessly abdicating its 
powers to the executive branch. Millions 
of dollars are being wasted on arms and 
other aid which may someday be turned 
against us, as it was in the Chinese Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. 

All these doubts and others are what 
has been troubling Congress in approv- 
ing foreign aid in recent years. It is no 
wonder that from year to year the votes 
against this policy have been increas- 
ing in both Houses of Congress. 

What has been done to remedy this 
situation? Last year, in an effort to 
resolve the doubts, the Senate created a 
Special Committee To Study the For- 
eign Aid Program. That committee was 
composed of all the members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee—including 
the same members who have voted to 
report S. 2130 favorably to the Senate— 
and in addition the chairmen and rank- 
ing minority members of the Committee 
on Appropriations and the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The special subcommittee spent almost 
a year in intensive study of every aspect 
of foreign aid. In the end, it brought in 
a unanimous report. 

I stress that point, Mr. President. The 
subcommittee brought in a unanimous 
report. Its report set forth in detail 
the weaknesses, the fallacies, and the 
Gangers which had accumulated in the 
aid program. It recommended that the 
aid program be continued if—Mr. Presi- 
dent—if these weaknesses, fallacies, and 
dangers were eliminated and it outlined 
a series of recommendations to bring 
about the necessary changes. Its find- 
ings were realistic and its recommenda- 
tions were constructive. 

The administration paid lipservice to 
the work of the special committee. The 
administration acknowledged the -need 
for most of the changes which the spe- 
cial committee declared were imperative 
for the continued usefulness of the aid 
program. Then the administration pro- 
ceeded to perpetrate a gigantic hoax on 
the Senate and the people of the United 
States. The legislation which it asked 
the Congress to approve gave the ap- 
pearance of reform of the aid program 
in line with the special committee’s rec- 
ommendations. In actuality, however, it 
perpetuated to a large extent the same 
kind of bureaucratic structure, the same 
kind of senseless waste of millions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money in futile and 
costly activities throughout the world. 
And it sought to remove even more of 
the few remaining restraints and con- 
trols which Congress still exercises over 
this program. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
made some improvements in the meas- 
ure as it was drafted by the executive 
branch. They are, in my opinion, only 
superficial improvements. They do not 
deal with the real problems inherent in 
this legislation. They do not stop the 
senseless waste of public funds on dan- 
gerous programs. They do not direct 
the preponderance of this aid into con- 
structive relationships with the peoples 
of other lands. They do not put an end 
to the erosion of congressional controls 
over the aid program. 
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S. 2130 was a bad bill when it was 
introduced in the Senate. It is still a 
bad bill as it comes from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The committee, 
in its treatment of this legislation, has 
accommodated the administration but 
it has done so by ignoring in large meas- 
ure the key recommendations of the 
Senate’s own Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program. 
SPECIAL SENATE STUDY IGNORED IN THIS BILL 


I digress to say, Mr. President, that 
this has been a very interesting bit of 
behavior on the part of the members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
It is an example of Senators wearing 
two hats, and two coats, and of exchang- 
ing them at intervals. They put on a 
hat and a coat—each and every one of 
them—as members of the Special Com- 
mittee To Study the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram, and they wore them for 11 months 
while they made the study. They came 
forward with a series of very construc- 
tive recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the foreign-aid program. 

Then they took off their hats and coats 
as members of the special committee 
and put on their hats and coats as mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to deal with the legislative pro- 
posals, and they proceeded, with these 
hats and coats on, to ignore many of 
their own recommendations as members 
of the special subcommittee. 

I think the Committee on Foreign 
Relations had a duty to the Senate either 
to come forward and carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the special study, or to 
proceed to tell the Senate why those ear- 
lier recommendations which they had 
agreed to are not desirable. That is a 
kind of Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde perform- 
ance which it is impossible for me to 
understand in the legislative process. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I said at the be- 
ginning of my speech that I would not 
yield until I had completed it; then I 
shall be happy to yield. 


EXCESSIVE SIZE OF AUTHORIZATION 


In the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1958 the sum of $4.4 billion was 
projected for foreign aid. After a wave 
of protest had spread through the United 
States and the Congress at the size of 
this figure, the President announced a 
reduction of $500 million in the military 
aid aspects of foreign aid. The conten- 
tion was made before the committee that 
this was a genuine reduction in foreign 
aid. No administration witness, how- 
ever, provided convincing testimony that 
this was actually the case. I am satis- 
fied, Mr. President, that it was not the 
case. 

The evidence suggested on the con- 
trary that the administration had merely 
asked for $500 million too much for 
military aid in fiscal year 1957, which 
it could not spend in that year. If it 
were permitted to carry over that 
amount, it then could do with a budg- 
etary estimate $500 million less in fiscal 
year 1958. 

The administration did ask for the 
carryover authority, and S. 2130 grants 
that authority. 
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This administration has been seeking 
to give the American people the impres- 
sion that it has reduced its military-aid 
program by $500 million. I say that in 
fact it has not done so. I say that in 
fact all the administration did was to 
engage in a little bookkeeping transfer. 
The truth is that the administration 
asked for $500 million too much for 1957; 
it could not spend it. So it sought to 
have that amount transferred into 1958, 
and this bill does that. The $500 mil- 
lion saving is a bookkeeping transaction 
made possible by extravagant budgetary 
estimates in fiscal year 1957. It is nota 
reduction in military aid. 

It is of the utmost importance that in 
presenting to the American people our 
figures about budgetary amounts we 
should always be completely intellectu- 
ally honest with them about what we are 
doing. 

The committee did make a real cut in 
the total request for foreign aid. It re- 
duced the measure overall by about $227 
million. 

I noticed that the majority leader in 
his remarks.earlier this morning spoke 
about a saving of an amount of more 
than $700 million or $800 million. But 
he is including in that, of course, the 
$500 million bookkeeping transaction, to 
which he adds, apparently, the $227 mil- 
lion saving by the committee. 

I respectfully say to the Senate that 
the only real saving in the bill is the 
small $227 million cut which the com- 
mittee made, not the alleged $500 mil- 
lion reduction claimed by the adminis- 
tration. 

I do not wish to belittle the saving by 
the committee of $227 million, but I do 
question its adequacy. It is but a spit- 
in-the-ocean of foreign-aid waste. 

MILITARY AID 


The largest grant of foreign aid (as 
distinct from loans) is contained in title 
I of S. 2130. This title authorizes $1.8 
billion for military aid, a figure which 
represents only a $100 million reduction 
in the President’s request. To obtain 
the true picture of what is really avail- 
able for military aid, however, it is nec- 
essary to add the $500 million carryover 
of military aid from fiscal year 1957 to 
this figure. What this bill now does is 
to permit the President to spend $2.3 
billion, not $1.8 billion for military aid 
in fiscal year 1958. It goes further, 
moreover, and authorizes an additional 
$1.5 billion for military aid in fiscal year 
1959. 

How are these funds to be spent? 
They are to be spent to supply arms and 
ammunition to nations from one end of 
the globe to another. They will be used 
to build up the armed forces of both 
democratic nations and totalitarian na- 
tions, advanced nations and primitive 
nations, friendly nations and those that 
are not so friendly—and all in the name 
of the defense of freedom. 

Will the people of the United States 
know to what nations and in what 


amounts this military aid is being sup-=- 


plied? They will not know because this 
information is concealed under the of- 
ficial stamp of secret. 

I have lodged a protest in the commit- 
tee against this practice and I lodge an- 
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other in this report. The committee has 
heard, in my opinion, no convincing rea- 
son for these figures to be hidden under 
the imprimatur of secrecy. ‘They are 
fairly well known in foreign countries. 
They are often discussed as common 
knowledge in foreign countries. Yet 
Congress is enjoined from having them 
in public. The people whom Members 
of Congress represent cannot even know 
what their Representatives are voting 
for. 

It is my opinion that if the American 
people knew the details about the expen- 
diture of their tax dollars by this admin- 
istration in foreign aid, their protests 
would be so vehement and demanding 
that the Congress would be forced by 
political repercussions to revise drasti- 
cally the foreign aid program. I am con- 
vinced that if the American people know 
the facts that are now kept from them 
by the use of the label of political expe- 
diency called top secret, they would de- 
mand a cutback in foreign aid expendi- 
tures and a revision of foreign aid 
policies. 

Mr. President, I repeat, in a democ- 
racy there is no substitute for full pub- 
lic disclosure. If the government of a 
democracy is to live up to its obligation 
of being the people’s government, the 
people must know the facts. It is a 
matter of great regret and deep sadness 
to me that I have to report today to the 
American people, “You do not know the 
facts behind this bill; and the reason 
why you do not know them is that you 
have over you an administration which 
insists that the details of these expend- 
itures and the purposes to which they 
are to be put in many, many instances 
must be kept from you, and the admin- 
istration does so on the pretense that 
the security of our country would be 
jeopardized if the American people knew 
these facts about the administration of 
their own Government.” 

Mr. President, I deny that. I do not 
say that there is not some information 
so secret that even the American people 
cannot be given it because the issuance 
of the information would be an aid to a 
potential enemy who might threaten the 
security of the American people. But, 
Mr. President, after 8 years of service on 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
United States Senate, and now with 
more than 2 years of service on the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, I am convinced that at least 85 per- 
cent of the information which is kept 
from the American people under the 
label of “top secret” is not in fact top 
secret at all. Instead, it is information 
which the taxpayers, the voters, the peo- 
ple of the United States, who own the 
Government should have. 

TREND TO ADMINISTRATIVE SECRECY MUST END 


Mr. President, this trend is not limited 
to the present administration alone; in- 
stead, the trend toward the adoption of 
police-state methods in the United 
States of America has been going on 
now for too many years; but in the past 
few years it has taken on the speed of a 
galloping stampede across the Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, from my 
desk in the Senate of the United States, 
today I tell the American people that 
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they had better be on guard against it, 
and that they should also remember the- 
lesson and tradition of American his- 

tory; namely, that in America there is 

no room for a military junta. There is 

greater safety for democracy in demo- 

cratic processes and procedures than in 

military processes and procedures. I 

repeat that there is greater safety for 

the American people and the perpetua- 

tion of freedom in America by strict ad- 

herence to our democratic processes, 

based upon our great constitutional sys- 

tem of checks and balances, than there 

is in the forms and practices of a mili- 

tary organization. 

I am not one to say that military sup- 
port and defense and programs are not 
important. But the American people 
are being subjected to a type of fear 
argument, to the effect that if they do 
not put their trust in the military, or the 
military leaders, or executive heads who 
purport to speak in the interest of mili- 
tary defense, then the security of the 
American people may become endan- 
gered. 

In my judgment we have already gone 
too far, Mr. President, in investing our 
trust in the military arguments of the 
present administration and in advancing 
its military policy. I shall say it later 
in this speech, from my manuscript, but 
I now make the point, in connection with 
this matter, that one of the sacred cows 
of this administration is the military 
budget, and it is time for the American 
people to insist upon the most thorough- 
going investigation of the military af- 
fairs of the Government. The military 
budget must no longer be shrouded in 
secrecy, as it presently is. The Ameri- 
can people had better find out quickly 
what is happening to them militarily. 
And so, as one who in the past has voted 
for adequate military defense, and as one 
who will continue to vote for adequate 
military expenditures, I shall, as a con- 
stitutional liberal in the Senate, insist 
that the American people be given more 
of the facts about military expenditures. 
When they get the facts, Mr. President, 
the people will demand two great 
changes, in my opinion. First, they will 
demand a cessation of military expendi- 
tures in some areas of the world, on the 
part of the American Government, which 
do not strengthen freedom in the world, 
but which strengthen totalitarianism. I 
hold to the point of view that the time 
has come when the American Govern- 
ment should be supporting freedom and 
free governments, not totalitarian gov- 
ernments. 

Second, once the American people get 
the facts about what is happening to 
their present military expenditures, I 
am also satisfied they will insist that 
their Congress eliminate the hundreds of 
millions of dollars inexcusably wasted in 
such expenditures. 

He undoubtedly will be heard from 
later in this debate, but I had a confer- 
ence yesterday with a distinguished 
Member of the Senate whose judgment 
on military matters I would not admit 
is surpassed by that of any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate. He pointed out to 
me, in our conversation, that his work 
in the Senate convinces him that one of. 
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the places where millions and millions 
of dollars, running into the hundreds of 
millions, are wasted, is in connection 
with so-called defense contracts. In my 
opinion, a thorough investigation by the 
Senate is needed of the procedures pres- 
ently employed for defense contracts. 

Therefore, so long as I feel that the 
foreign-aid program is not being admin- 
istered in keeping with a basie safe- 
guard of democratie procedure, namely, 
full disclosure to the public of govern- 
mental facts, I shall continue to oppose 
the policies of government by secrecy 
which this administration follows to far 
too great an extent. 

One reason for my dissent from the 
recommendations of the majority of the 
Foreign Relations Committee members 
is my belief that the committee should 
insist on a greater degree of public dis- 
closure of the facts concerning the places 
where the money is to be spent and the 
purposes for which it is to be spent. 
The money we are dealing with in this 
bill does not belong to the Congress of 
the United States; it does not belong to 
the President of the United States; it 
belongs to the people of the United 
States, and they are entitled to know 
what is being done with it in great detail. 
BILL DOES NOT MAINTAIN CONSTITUTIONAL 

CHECES 


If we are to keep this country free and 
avoid a trend to government by men 
instead of strengthening government. by 
law, Congress must not abdicate its con- 
stitutional duty to exercise checks upon 
the executive branch of the government. 
The majority of the committee cannot 
cover up with language the fact that in 
essence it is recommending an increased 
delegation of arbitrary discretionary 
power to the executive branch of govern- 
ment, and in particular to the President 
of the United States. This delegation of 
power goes far beyond the delegation of 
administrative duties necessary to carry 
out congressional policy. The delegation 
of power to the Executive inherent in the 
position taken by the majority of the 
committee is a delegation of legislative 
policymaking power to the President of 
the United States over foreign economic 
and military aid. It isa dangerous prin- 
ciple. It endangers our historic con- 
cepts of constitutional checks and bal- 
ances. It endangers the legislative 
process because it amounts in part to 
authorizing the executive branch—under 
the guise of carrying out administrative 
functions—to in fact make legislative 
policy decisions. 

The proposal of the majority to require 
the President to file reports with the 
Congress advising the Congress as to 
what action he has taken or in some 
instances what action he proposes to 
take in carrying out the foreign-aid pro- 
gram is not an effective check upon rule 
by the Executive. It is at best a proposal 
to lock the stable door after the horse 
has been stolen. 

The Presidential report filme proce- 
dure involves a serious weakening of a 
historic policy precious to the rights of 
free men and women that under our 
Constitution legislative decisions are for 
the Coneress, and the administration and 
execution of legislative policies in con- 
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formity with the spirit and intent of 
Congress are for the Executive. 

If Senators want proof of the point 
I make, that the filing of reports by 
the President is am empty gesture, I 
invite Members of the Senate to go 
downstairs to the Foreign Relations 
Committee room and to examine the re- 
ports the Executive has filed on the com- 
mitments and expenditures in connec- 
tion with execution of the Hisenhower 
doctrine in the Middle East. 

What do we find, Mr. President? We 
find reports filed by the Executive con- 
taining the most glittering generalities. 
When a person gets through reading one 
of these reports, he knows no more about 
what has happened to the money than 
he knew before he started, because he 
dees not have to go to the committee 
room to know that the money would 
have to be spent for items in certain 
categories, such as highways, utilities, 
arms, and ammunition. When a person 
gets through reading a report that tells 
him no more than that, what does he 
know? He knows next to nothing. But 
what we are entitled to know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is, in detail and specifically, exactly 
what the money was spent for or how it 
is proposed to be spent. That is what we 
should know. 

Of course, if Congress were not ab- 
dicating its legislative functions, and if 
an annual authorization were required, 
at. least representatives of the adminis- 
tratiom would have to come before a 
committee and submit a blueprint of the 
specific details of the proposed expendi- 
tures. But in an escape of responsi- 
bility, the gimmick and subterfuge is 
adopted of having the Executive file a 
report, so the Executive meets the re- 
quirement without, in effect, in fact tell- 
ing us very much about what the ad- 
ministration has done with the money or 
what it is doing with the money. 

No, Mr. President, we cannot justify 
an abdication of Congressional legislative 
responsibility by saying, “We vote the 
money for the President, and we have 
put in the bill a requirement that the 
President shall file a report and tell us 
what. he has done with it or proposes to 
ao with it.” 

Secondly, the weakness in this pro- 
cedure, Mr. President, is that it does not. 
carry with it any requirement. that the 
President obtain approval of his pro- 
posed expenditures when he files his 
report. 

“Oh,” says the majority in debate in 
the committee, “but it means, of course, 
that at least we have notice and we can 
take affirmative action, if we wish to, 
thereafter.” 

I do not know whom they think they 
are kidding, other than the American 
people. They are not kidding me, Mr. 
President. No Member of the Senate 
should be kidded by that rationalization, 
either, because we all know what hap- 
pens. When we pass a piece of legisla- 
tion like this it is behind us. Then we 
are almost smothered with additional 
pieces of legislation and legislative 
duties, which come before us each day. 
The fact is, it is forgotten. Bad prac- 
tices can continue for a long time under 
this kind of abdication or delegation 
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of legislative responsibility to the Execu- 
tive, and the Congress will be quite una- 
ware of them. 

That was not what was intended, Mr. 
President, when our system of checks 
and balances was established. That was 
not what was intended when full legis- 
lative responsibility and authority were 
vested in the Congress. What was in- 
tended by the constitutional fathers was 
affirmative action on the part of Con- 
gress in regard to each legislative pro- 
posal, at the time the request was made 
for funds to be provided in that pro- 
posal and to be spent under it. That 
was the intention. 

The procedure proposed is a way of 
undereutting the precious check requir- 
ing affirmative action on the part of the 
Congress of the United States in respect 
to executive activities. We cannot check 
the Executive in any other way, he he 
Republican or Democrat. We cannot 
check him unless we protect and pre- 
serve the check. In this bill, I respect- 
fully say, Mr. President, in my opinion, 
the majority of the committee is voting 
away one of the most precious checks 
the American people have against arbi- 
trary, capricious, and discretionary con- 
duct on the part of any Executive. 

Mr. President, as one who taught both 
legislation and constitutional law for 
years, I cannot walk away from my deep 
conviction and understanding of the 
Constitution, as I believe it was in- 
tended to be practiced and carried 
out by the Constitutional Convention 
which wrote it. 

Oh, I know, I am dealing with an ab- 
straction. When we start arguing in the 
Senate of the United States about these 
very precious abstract constitutional 
principles, those who wish to see them 
eroded away or delegated away are fully 
aware of the fact that the men and 
women on the streets, in the factories and 
in the homes of America will probably 
not take the time to interest themselves 
in abstractions, because the vicissitudes 
of life, constantly thrusting themselves 
upon the average citizen, are so time 
consuming that the average American 
citizen thinks usually in terms of specific 
personal matters—taxes, broken side- 
walks in front of the home, garbage dis- 
Bosal problems, police protection—the 
day-by-day matters which constitute 
most of the contacts between the citizen 
and his government, local, State, and 
Federal. 

But, Mr. President, as abuses continue 
to accumulate, American history shows 
that finally there comes a time when 
people wake up to the fact that misman- 
agement, malfeasance, and violation of 
abstract principles of government have 
heen going on for too long, and then the 
people are heard from. I happen to þe- 
lieve that one of the obligations of states- 
manship in the Senate is to try to avoid 
such periods of serious repercussions in 
the body politic. 

But I warn the Senate today that if the 
Congress of the United States continues, 
as it does in this bill, to ignore the pre- 
cious cheeks protecting the people from 
the arbitrary discretion of an Executive, 
the time will come when the people will 
rise up and ask the question: “How 
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come? Where were you? Where were 
you, as my Senator, when such proposals 
were before the Senate of the United 
States?” Then the people will act. 

So in this speech today, Mr. President, 
I am sure I speak more to the American 
people than I do to the United States 
Senate, because I am not unaware of the 
fact that in all probability, although I 
continue to hope for something better, 
the die has been cast on this bill. But 
the record against it must be made, and 
the record against this delegation of leg- 
islative policymaking functions must be 
made. I shall be perfectly willing to 
stand on that record, and be judged by 
it not only in my State but throughout 
the Nation. 

I have heard, Mr. President, from too 
many scholars in the field of constitu- 
tional law to have any doubt as to the 
soundness of the position I am taking in 
opposition to this delegation of authority 
to the executive branch of Government. 
What we do here today, Mr. President, 
or when this bill comes to a final vote, 
will be the basis for a considerable 
amount of scholarly writing in the field 
of legislation and constitutional law be- 
cause, Mr. President, in my judgment 
this bill cannot be reconciled with sound 
constitutionalism. If we are to keep 
this country free and avoid. a trend to 
government by men instead of strength- 
ening government by law, I repeat that 
Congress must not abdicate its constitu- 
tional duty to exercise checks upon the 
executive branch of Government. 

For too many years now, in our coun- 
try, under both Democratic and Repub- 
ican administrations, there has been an 
eroding away of legislative responsibility 
clearly vested in the Congress by our 
constitutional fathers. It must stop if 
we are to preserve the position of Con- 
gress in our constitutional system of gov- 
ernment. Weshould start with this for- 
eign aid bill by modifying those parts of 
it that seek to expand arbitrary and 
discretionary power of the executive 
branch of the Government in the deter- 
mination of foreign aid polices. 

The testimony before the committee 
gives no evidence of any overriding secu- 
rity reason for secrecy on how much 
money is given to each country for mili- 
tary aid. It may be a convenience for 
the executive branch not to have to tell 
the people of the United States how 
many millions of their hard-earned dol- 
lars are going to Yugoslavia, to Spain, to 
Pakistan, to Formosa, to Japan. It may 
be a convenience to that branch but it is 
an inexcusable affront to the democracy 
of the United States. 


DEFENSE SUPPORT ALSO EXCESSIVE 


The second largest item of gifts in- 
cluded in the bill is $800 million for de- 
fense support for fiscal year 1958. 
Again, this represents a genuine commit- 
tee reduction of $100 million from the 
President’s request. But again, the com- 
mittee has gone further, at the request 
of the executive branch, and has already 
authorized an additional $710 million for 
defense support in fiscal year 1959—2 
years hence. 

Defense support, as the executive 
branch emphasizes, is made necessary 
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only because of the military aid we give 
to other countries. 

A substantial part of the defense sup- 
port program consists of giving economic 
aid to the countries which have mili- 
tary weapons which we have made avail- 
able to them under the military aid pro- 
gram. I think I am permitted to say 
also that a large part of it goes to help 
pay for their own domestic military ex- 
penses—in some instances even the 
wages of their soldiers. We call that 
military defense support. 

Those countries cannot support the 
armed forces that our military aid makes 
possible so we are compelled therefore to 
give them economic aid to sustain the 
burden of these forces. Thus, the vi- 
cious cycle is complete. The taxpayers’ 
funds are poured out for military aid. 
Then hundreds of millions more are 
added for defense support so that mili- 
tary aid can be continued. Thousands 
of officers of the armed services go over- 
seas at high pay and privilege to admin- 
ister the military aid. Then hundreds 
of civilians go over at high pay and priv- 
ilege to administer the defense support 
that makes the military aid possible. All 
the while, most of the peoples of the re- 
cipient countries just manage to keep 
their heads above water while a few man- 
age to get rich on the parade of American 
military and civilian officials and the 
streams of dollars pouring into these 
countries, all at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. Necessary reforms are 
put off. Recipient governments are un- 
der no pressure to be responsible to their 
peoples since American aid can always be 
counted on to rescue them. They are 
under pressure to keep their armies big 
so American dollars will keep on coming. 
This is, to say the least, a fantastic form- 
ula for futility. 

Is it any wonder that the tempo of op- 
position to foreign aid quickens among 
the people of the United States? Is it 
any wonder that the tide of anti-Ameri- 
canism rises throughout the world? Is 
it any wonder that riots against the 
United States break out in Formosa, one 
of the chief recipients of aid?—in fact, 
a recipient so receptive that in many 
parts of the. world Formosa is called a 
satellite puppet state of the United 
States. But the puppet broke a string 
or two a while back, and engaged in a 
riot against the United States. We know 
that strong anti-American feeling exists 
in Formosa, but I ask the question, Do 
we know all the facts? Have we been 
given all the facts about unfortunate 
conditions which exist in that area 
which, in some parts of the world, is 
referred to as a satellite of the United 
States? 

Yet, when the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] proposed in committee 
that military aid and defense support, 
together, be reduced a total of $800 mil- 
lion, in an effort to curb this strange 
and costly procedure, his proposal was 
rejected by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The committee majority 
contented itself with a mere reduction 
of $100 million for each type of aid. 

In doing so, they accommodated the 
executive branch but they did not give 
adequate attention to the observations 
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of the special committee. The report 
of that committee had raised the whole 
issue of how well military aid and sup- 
porting aid were integrated into our 
strategic concepts of national defense 
and our foreign policy génerally. 

Many of the special committee’s ob- 
servers had raised questions as to the 
level of armaments being fostered in 
some countries. They had also pointed 
out that in some cases the types of 
arms were ill suited, too complex, and 
too costly for these countries. 

But we continue to send it, at great 
expense to the American taxpayer. 

They had indicated the dangers of 
military aid promoting a competition 
among recipients for ever-increasing 
amounts of arms from the United States 
and ever-increasing amounts of defense 
support aid in order to maintain those 
arms. Finally, the special committee re- 
port and the hearings before the For- 
eign Relations Committee on this bill 
leave no doubt that unrealistic exchange 
rates are adding tens of millions of dol- 
lars annually to the cost of defense sup- 
port to the people of the United States 
while enriching a few speculators and 
importers in the recipient countries. 

This country needs allies and, in some 
cases, extraordinary military and sup- 
port aid may be necesssary to assist 
them in resisting dangerous totalitarian 
presssures from within and without. 
That was true when NATO was organ- 
ized. 

I was one of the ardent supporters of 
NATO. I can remember, as though it 
were yesterday, the historic speeches 
made by the great Arthur Vandenberg 
of Michigan in support of NATO. I was 
proud, as one of his disciples and stu- 
dents, to participate in that debate, to 
which he refers in his autobiography, 
because I knew then, as I still know, 
that NATO is of great importance to 
the security of my country. But that 
does not justify waste in its administra- 
tion. There is terrific waste in its ad- 
ministration, and there has been terrific 
waste from the beginning. I want a 
sound foreign aid and military aid pro- 
gram, not a wasteful one. 

This country does not need and should 
not seek, perpetual dependents anywhere 
in the world. If our aid tends to pro- 
duce a continuing and increasingly ex- 
pensive dependency in any country, then 
it does violence both to our best inter- 
ests and to the best interests of the 
peoples in the recipient countries. Aid 
in this pattern may help to prop up 
an irresponsible government which pro- 
fesses friendship for this country and 
flatters the administrators of this pro- 
gram. Sooner or later, however, the 
people of this country will pay a ter- 
rible price for this unmitigated folly. 
CONTINUATION AUTHORIZATIONS IGNORE CHECKS 

BY ELECTION 

As already noted, this bill authorizes 
not only excessive appropriations for 
fiscal year 1958, but it goes beyond that 
and authorizes large sums for fiscal year 
1959. What this means is that next year 
military aid and defense support will 
not be reviewed by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. The amounts which 
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may be requested in fiscal 1959 will be 
reviewed only by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

In my judgment, that is an inexcus- 
able delegation of legislative obligation 
and responsibility. In my judgment, we 
should annually review these requests 
and annually take action on them. 
Why? What is the purpose of a national 
election? One of the purposes of a na- 
tional election is to give the people at 
the voting booths 2 check upon Con- 
gress. We will have a national Con- 
gressional election in 1958. Senators 
must realize what we are doing in the 
pending bill. We are making commit- 
ments beyond that election. We are 
making commitments for 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHE in the chair). May the Chair 
inquire what explanation the majority 
gave for granting the authority into the 
year 1959? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to say to 
the distinguished occupant of the Chair 
that, although I should like to answer 
his question directly, I stated at the þe- 
ginning of my speech that I would not 
yield for questions until I have concluded 
my speech. I shall come to that point 
later in my speech. In fairness to other 
Senators who have asked me questions, 
I would prefer not to answer that ques- 
tion at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not. understand the situation. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam sure the Chair will 
get the answer as I proceed with my 
speech. I should like to dwell a little 
longer on the point I was making. 

One of the things we must keep in 
mind is the relationship of the ballot box 
to Congress, as a check on Congress. 
We need to keep in mind the history of 
our whole election system. We must not 
forget that the Founding Fathers and 
the people of their times not only feared 
an arbitrary Executive, but they also 
feared—and had great fear, I may say, 
Mr. President—of a legislative branch of 
the Government on which the people 
did not exercise a direct check. These 
fears were born of experience. 

Therefore they wrote into the Con- 
stitution a series of checks. For ex- 
ample, they established limitations on 
the length of the term in the House 
and in the Senate. It is very interesting 
to read the constitutional debate in re- 
gard to this check. People had in mind 
that they wanted to protect themselves 
by a check on Congress itself, by the 
requirement that the Members of the 
House shall stand for election every 2 
years, and the Members of the Senate 
every 6 years. 

As we read the debates, we cannot es- 
cape the finding that the people looked 
upon a Representative as the direct rep- 
resentative of the people in his local 
district, and that they looked upon a 
Senator, not as the representative of the 
people of his State alone, but as a rep- 
resentative of the national interest as 
well. That is why—and I helieve this 
is very interesting in its bearing on the 
relationship between Members of Con- 
gress and their constituents in the early 
days of our country—there was a time 
in our history when the common prac- 
tice was for a Representative to bring a 
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visiting constituent to the office of the 
Senator. The constituent did not think 
of going to the office of the Senator, ex- 
cept by first going to the office of his 
Representative and usually having the 
Representative take him to the office 
of the Senator. Now, I sometimes think, 
the reverse is true. However, that shows 
the change in protocol, so to speak. 

Coming back to the point I was mak- 
ing, the provision for a 2-year election 
is a very important people’s check upon 
Congress. In the preelection ecam- 
paigns just such issues as I am talking 
about are bound to be raised in many 
parts. of the country, if not throughout. 
the country. In those campaigns the 
people, who, after all. are the reservoir 
of democracy in America, have the right 
to express themselves at the ballot box 
as to what ought to happen in the matter 
of foreign-aid funds. But under the 
pending bill we seek to bind them be- 
yond the election, into 1959. I do not 
believe that is consonant with what I 
consider to be the American system of 
checks and balances. 

The majority does not satisfy me, any 
more than did the Secretary of State, 
with the argument that it is desirable 
to have a longer period of time in which 
to make plans for future expenditures. 

It is possible to have blueprints for 
a longer period of time, but the blue- 
prints ought to rest upon our making it 
clear to every foreign country involved. 
that they depend upon an almost re- 
ligious adherence to the precious check- 
ing principle of democracy. We can say 
that such is our plan, but it is dependent 
upon the annual review by the elected 
representatives of a free people, to de- 
termine if it should be changed. I 
know of no good reason why this Con- 
gress or any other Congress, sitting at 
a given time, should be allowed to pro- 
eeed with a program which hinds not 
only future Congresses, but binds the 
American people for future years beyond 
the time when they have a check on Con- 
gress in an election at the ballot box. 

That is one of my major points. I 
happen to believe that foreign-aid ap- 
propriations should be in issue in 1958. 
The people should have a chance to 
elect their representatives on the basis 
of what they think the foreign policy 
should be. They should not be put in 
the position where they may elect a2 
group of representatives who do not 
agree with the policy or philosophy of 
the bill, and then have those repre- 
sentatives bound because Congress has 
already obligated the money and com- 
mitted the Nation into 1959. Cannot 
Senators hear the argument that will 
be made if we then try to change it af- 
ter we have made the commitment? 
Cannot Senators hear the argument that 
will be made on the floor of the Senate? 
Mr. President, the eagle up there on the 
ceiling would almost flap its wings at 
the arguments that would be made about 
the honor of our Nation. We would he 
told that we were honor bound, because 
we had committed ourselves into 1959. 
That is an old strategy.. We must not 
let it fool us. That would be the alibi 
of those who wanted to erode the legis- 
lative processes of Congress. ‘There is 
no reason in the world why we cannot 
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work out. a blueprint project into the 
future and present it as what our plans 
will be if—I say if—a Congress repre- 
senting a free people believes that 
further funds should be authorized and 
appropriated to extend and carry out 
that program. But if we cam authorize 
it for 2 years, we can do it for 4 years. 
If we can do it for 4 years, we can do 
it for 6 years. Where will we draw the 
line? 

Mr. President, I am not at all con- 
vineed by the argument I heard in com- 
mittee, “Ch, but this is a matter of de- 
gree.” So often we hear the argument 
that it is a matter of degree. I say it is 
either right or wrong. I do not believe 
in degrees of right or wrong. I believe 
we have a duty to be right with the Con- 
stitution, not half right with it. We 
ought to keep full faith, not part faith, 
with the checks and balance require- 
ments of the Constitution. 

Oh, Mr. President, I hear another 
argument being made: “We do it in 
some other phases of our fiscal policies. 
The Export-Import Bank does it on a 
direct loan relationship with other coun- 
tries.” Mr. President, let us be frank 
about it. We know what we are doing 
in the Export-Import Bank arrange- 
ment. The Government has established 
a bank to do what Iam sure all of us wish 
eould be accomplished by private bank- 
ing institutions, instead of by a Gov- 
ernment banking institution. In estab- 
lishing a Government bank to make 
loans to foreign governments, we knew: 
that the bank should be allowed to exer- 
cise some of the banking procedures 
that a private bank would exercise. I 
hope the time will come when the great 
banks of the country, under what I have 
spoken of so many times as a policy of 
the dollar following the flag, rather than 
the flag following the dollar, will be able 
to do much of the financial lending 
which is now being done through the 
Government by way of the Export-Im- 
port Bank. That is the argument you 
will hear, Mr. President. But I say it is 
irrelevant to the principle which is be- 
fore us in the foreign aid bill. 

This is a bill which involves the whole 
broad scope of governmental policy ques- 
tions in the field of foreign relations. 
How long should the American people 
continue to pour money into Yugoslavia, 
for example? Or Formosa? Or Spain? 
Or Italy? Or any other country? By 
naming these countries, I do not mean 
to make any invidious comparisons. 

How long should the American people 
continue to pour money into the Arab 
states, which are, for the most part, 
complete, absolute, totalitarian govern- 
ments? That is the question of foreign 
policy which is before us. 

Who should decide it? The President 
of the United States? My answer is “No.” 
Who should decide it? The Congress of 
the United States? My answer is still 
“No,” modified by this explanation: Con- 
gress should decide it only for the time 
interval between elections, so that the 
people will be free to exercise their bal- 
TIot-box check in the next election. 

Yes, that is an abstraction, but it is a 
pretty precious principle of a demo- 
cratically controlled government. 
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SECURITY ARGUMENT DOES NOT JUSTIFY MANY 
-PARTS OF BILL 

Mr. President, I am not going to be 
mesmerized or fooled by the flag-waving 
security argument. I think now is the 
time to make these observations about 
that argument. As we hear the ration- 
alizers of the procedure of almost unlim- 
ited power, they wave the flag almost 
into tatters when they refer to such 
power being necessary for the security 
of our country. That argument needs 
to be analyzed; some questions need to 
be asked. 

In regard to each of the specific pro- 
posals, the question needs to be asked, 
What is the relationship of this proposal 
to the security of our country? ‘That is 
why I have been heard to say that the 
pouring hundreds of millions of dollars, 
for example, into Saudi Arabia has very 
little relationship to the security of our 
country. Saudi Arabia has tremendous 
oil reserves, which it ought to be willing 
to put up as collateral for a loan. 

I see very little relationship to the 
security of my country in a foreign aid 
policy which authorizes the President of 
the United States to spend money in 
Saudi Arabia, with the specific expendi- 
tures unknown to us. 

I see very little relationship to the 
security of my country in the expendi- 
tures of vast sums of money for an air- 
base in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, because 
I doubt that the airbase would be in 
existence a few hours after the start of 
an atomic war with Russia; just as I 
think very little, if any, oil ever would 
come out of those oil wells if we ever 
got into a war with Russia. 

No; when the flag is waved in jus- 
tification of such expenditures for the 
security of our country, we need to ask 
many penetrating questions about the 
specific implementation of the program 
in relation to specific countries. When 
we do that, then we will come to the 
conclusion that the security of our 
country in many instances, undoubtedly 
would be stronger if we were carrying 
out a program of sending economic as- 
sistance to raise the standard of living 
of the people of those countries, rather 
than expecting that the military aid 
would ever be of very much use to us 
once the bombs started to fall. 

To use a hypothetical, what makes 
anyone think that a jet plane sent to 
Pakistan would do us very much good in 
a war with Russia? We would be lucky 
if it did not fall into the hands of the 
Russians immediately. 

In my judgment, we are sending mil- 
lions of dollars of military equipment 
into some weak countries, countries so 
weak that the military equipment may 
prove to be one of our great liabilities; 
in fact, we may find some of it being 
shot back at us in case of war. 

That is why I shall say later in my 
speech that we had better analyze the 
sacred cow of this administration—its 
military budget—and why the American 
people had better get the facts about it. 

Mr. President, with all due respect to 
the able members of the Appropriations 
Committee, they cannot and ought not 
to be expected to review the strategic 
and foreign-policy implications inherent 
in these aid programs. ‘That is a re- 
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sponsibility which falls to the members 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
the Foreign Relations Committee who 
have specialized in these matters. 

To grant a 2-year authorization for 
these programs, as S. 2130 does, amounts 
to an abditation of responsibility by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Again, it has taken place in order to 
accommodate the wishes of the execu- 
tive branch. Again, it has been done by 
ignoring the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Senate’s own Special Com- 
mittee To Study the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram. 

That committee had this to say of 
military aid: 

Congress should continue to authorize ap- 
propriations annually, pending a clear deter- 
mination of the role of military aid in the 
total strategy of national defense. 


And of defense support, the special 
committee had this to say: 

The committee believes that any changes 
in legislation which would deny to the Sen- 
ate an annual review of supporting aid 
would raise dangers of failures to adjust 
this aid to changing circumstances. It 
would raise dangers of an undue expansion 
of supporting aid programs and unnecessary 
and excessive demands on the resources of 
this country. 


I want to stress this point It is an 
interesting position for the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to find itself in, 
because, do not forget, the report of the 
special committee was written with the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations wearing what I previously re- 
ferred to as their hats and coats as mem- 
bers of the special committee. All of 
them submitted a unanimous report. In 
their own special study, while they were 
wearing their hats and coats as members 
of the subcommittee, they said this: 

The committee believes that any changes 
in legislation which would deny to the Sen- 
ate an annual review of supporting aid 
would raise dangers of failures to adjust this 
aid to changing circumstances. It would 
raise dangers of an undue expansion of sup- 
porting aid programs and unnecessary and 
excessive demands on the resources of this 
country. 


I submit that is a wise recommenda- 
tion, and it is in accord with existing 
practices. Until now, the tendency of 
the executive branch to engage in useless 
and ever-increasing and costiy military 
and related aid activities abroad has 
been held in check to some extent by the 
need to justify their programs each year 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. That restraint—that check—is 
now removed. For 2 years, that branch 
can do what it pleases, when it pleases, 
and where it pleases. They need only to 
come back and ask the Appropriations 
Committee for more money in fiscal 1959. 
Will the Appropriations Committee at 
that time see fit to deny what the For- 
eign Relations Committee has already 
authorized? 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 

The bill represents an improvement in 
one respect over past legislation of this 
kind. It makes an effort in title II to 
bring together all assistance for the eco- 
nomic development of other countries 
into a single development loan fund and 
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to place this aid on a self-liquidating 


- basis. It provides $500 million for fiscal 


year 1958 for repayable loans to get this 
fund started. In theory, this change is 
sound and it is in accord with the rec- 
ommendations of the special committee. 

At this time, however, no one knows 
how the new fund will work. No one 
knows how the fund will affect other 
foreign lending activities of this Gov- 
ernment. The Export-Import Bank, for 
example, has several billion dollars out- 
standing in sound loans to countries all 
over the world. Will this fund jeopard- 
ize or supplement the activity of the 
Export-Import Bank? How will it affect 
the International Bank? How will it 
affect private investment overseas? 

Further, no one knows whether all de- 
velopment aid under S. 2130 will in fact 
be channeled through the fund on a re- 
payable basis as it is clearly the inten- 
tion of the committee that it should be. 
Will development aid still go out on a 
grant basis, camouflaged under defense 
support or some other title of this bill? 

These are highly pertinent questions, 
Mr. President. Yet, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations did not receive full 
and complete answers to them. The 
committee did write in a desirable safe- 
guard in the form of an Advisory Loan 
Committee; but that, in itself, is not suf- 
ficient to assure that the fund will be 
run in a sound fashion. 

We must remember that it is only an 
Advisory Loan Committee. 

There is no question that a need ex- 
isted to get this fund started promptly, 
and obviously all doubts could not he 
resolved at this time, if that were to be 
done. If the committee had been con- 
tent to provide $500 million to get the 
fund under way in fiscal 1958, it would 
have been possible for Congress to con- 
sider the implications of the fund in 
detail during the next few months, and 
then write intelligent permanent legis- 
lation for it. 

Mr. President, in the course of this 
debate there will be offered an amend- 
ment to seek to carry out the recom- 
mendation I have just made. However, 
that is not what the Committee on For- 
eign Relations did. This bill does in- 
deed authorize $500 million to begin 
operations of the fund during fiscal 1958. 
But again, to accommodate the admin- 
istration, it goes beyond that. It au- 
thorizes the operators of this fund to 
borrow from the Treasury of the United 
States $750 million in fiscal year 1959, 
and another $750 million in fiscal year 
1960. It empowers the operators to bor- 
row this $1.5 billion additional without 
further authority or action on the part 
of the Congress, regardless of whether 
elections occur in between. In effect 
then, this bill places, not a $500 million 
fund, but a $2 billion fund at the dis- 
posal of the executive branch; and Con- 
gress will have nothing more to say in 
the matter unless it raises specific ob- 
jections. 

Oh, yes, Mr. President, it will be said 
that we can always proceed by subse- 
quent action to repeal action we have 
previously taken. But, for reasons I 
have already outlined, that seldom hap- 
pens. The Congressional proponents of 
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this kind of expansion of power for the 
Executive are always wont to say, “But 
we can always change our minds later. 
Let us make it the law now. We can 
change it later, if experience shows that 
should be done.” Mr. President, that is 
an old, threadbare alibi, too, for the 
delegation of Congressional power. The 
fact is that is not the way Congress usu- 
ally acts. Once a proposal is set forth 
in black and white on the law books, 
the tendency in Congress is to become 
absorbed in new problems, which, as 
they arise, are as pressing as this prob- 
lem is pressing today. As a result, in 
practice, the check is lost. 

The Senate is being asked to grant 
this authority, not after the careful con- 
sideration and the passage of the pro- 
tective legislation which went into the 
creation of the Export-Import Bank or a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation or 
a Home Owners Loan Corporation. In- 
stead, it is asked to do so in haste, in a 
title of an omnibus bill designed for a 
multiplicity of purposes. This proposal 
is buried in the bill, in connection with 
a great many issues. It is not before 
the Senate as a single-bill proposal. In- 
stead, it is a part of an omnibus bill 
which contains many controversial sec- 
tions. I wish to say that if the proposal 
of the special committee is a sound one, 
let $500 million be authorized this year. 
Then let us agree that we shall take 
under study and consideration the ques- 
tion of whether the amount should be 
increased for 1959 and 1960. There is 
no hurry in this case. I know of no good 
reason why we cannot begin with $500 
miilion. I know of no good reason why 
a commitment of $750 million must be 
made now, for 1959, over and above one 
of $500 million for 1958. Similarly, I 
know of no good reason why at this time 
it is necessary to make a commitment of 
$750 million for 1960. Let us take our 
time in this case. Let us begin with the 
$500 million, and then examine the 
matter again next year. Such procedure 
would be in keeping, too, with the annual 
review check which I believe is so im- 
portant. 

Mr. President, in order to accommo- 
date the executive branch in this mat- 
ter, the majority of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations ignored the advice, 
as I have said, of the Senate’s own spe- 
cial committee. The special committee 
had endorsed the desirability of a revolv- 
ing fund, but it had this to say about 
its organization: 

This fund is too important to be set up in 
haste. Interim measures may be necessary, 
but the fund should not be established in 
permanent form until its implications have 
been fully examined by the executive branch 
and the appropriate committees of Congress. 


With that recommendation of the sub- 
committee, I wholeheartedly agree, and 
I believe that the full Foreign Relations 
Committee should have taken action 
consistent with that recommendation. 

Mr. President, there is one other major 
title of the bill to which I take objection. 
Title IV provides for what is called spe- 
cial assistance. Part of this aid is ear- 
marked for a variety of worthy pur- 
poses. Part is for more dubious pur- 
poses, such as continued subsidies of 
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tyrannical governments in the Middle 
East. And part of this aid is not ear- 
marked at all. A total of $100 million 
is made available, to be used at the dis- 
cretion of the President. He can use it 
for humanitarian purposes, for military 
purposes, for political purposes, or for 
whatever else may suggest itself. There 
is no significant limitation on this dis- 
cretionary power, and little accountabil- 
ity as to how it is exercised. 

My objections to this title are two, 
and they are simple. 

Mr. President, there is a delicate mat- 
ter which I wish to mention in rather 
broad terms, but at least I want the 
Record to show that I referred to it. 
There are those who seem to think it is 
good administrative policy for the United 
States to adopt some of the tactics of 
the totalitarian governments—Commu- 
nist, Fascist, and others—by having a 
fund of money which can be used in a 
sort of unaccounted-for way for certain 
secret activities of American foreign 
agents. Mr. President, I abhor it. Ido 
not want to vote for the authorization 
or appropriation of one dollar which 
could be used, under the discretion of 
anyone, for bribery. 

When the Secretary of State was on 
the witness stand in the committee, and 
when he would not tell us how some of 
this so-called discretionary money is 
going to be used, I asked whether he 
thought totalitarian leaders would stay 
“bought.” I think the implication of 
that question covers the point I have in 
mind. I do not believe we build a sound 
foreign policy or win the respect of peo- 
ples abroad, whenever it becomes known 
that we seek to beat communism by the 
adoption of Communist tactics. 

I do not like it, either, Mr. President, 
because, as a lawyer, I cannot reconcile 
it with morality. I do not consider it 
to be a moral policy, and I do not think 
that temptation should be placed before 
any President. To the contrary, I think 
we must see to it that we, the elected 
representatives of a free people, know 
how the money is to be used, because 
the uses to which the money is put can- 
not be separated from action carrying 
out a policy. 

As I have been heard to say before, 
government by secrecy frightens me. I 
do not accept the notion, Mr. President, 
that it is in the interest of our security 
to provide a fund of money in the 
amount of $100 million that can be used 
by any President, in his own discretion, 
for any purpose to which he wants to 
devote it. 

Mr. President, when I say that, as one 
who has been severely critical of the 
present President I desire to add for the 
Recorp that my comment is not critical 
of this President. I am talking about a 
policy. It would make no difference 
whether it related to the present Presi- 
dent or Harry Truman or Franklin 
Roosevelt, or any President of the past 
or any President of the future; but the 
Senator from Oregon is going on record 
today as being against any so-called 
secret fund of $100 million that can be 
used by a President to apply to his own 
purposes. 

Speaking now of the future far re- 
moved from this administration, let me 
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say $100 million, under a certain set of 
facts existing in the world at a given 
time, could be used to start a war, if 
there were in control of the Government 
a military junta greater than that we 
already have. A hundred million dol- 
lars is not peanuts. One hundred mil- 
lion dollars in a tinderbox area of the 
world can ignite the tinderbox. 

I know when I make that argument 
the question will be asked, “Are you re- 
flecting, for example, upon the patriot- 
ism of any President of the future?’ Of 
course, that is a completely nonsequitur 
question, because if there is anything, 
Mr. President, you and I as lawyers 
know, we know that if a procedure per- 
mits of abuses, we had better change the 
procedure. One of the most important 
duties we have as United States Sena- 
tors is to keep the procedures of Gov- 
ernment clean and pure in relation to 
our constitutional system. We need to 
keep in mind the fact that when the 
Republic was born, it was born out of 
a fear, based upon experience, of arbi- 
trary power of a powerful executive. 
The Republic, Mr. President, was born 
out of an insistence upon the part of our 
historic fathers that unchecked powers 
should not be given to any executive. 

Here is a procedure, Mr. President, 
which would give $100 million of un- 
checked spending power to a Presi- 
dent—but never with my vote. 

This is no new position for the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. The Senator from 
Oregon protested this procedure when 
Harry S. Truman was President of the 
United States, because we also gave him 
too much unchecked power in my opin- 
ion. That is why I said earlier today 
this tendency has been growing, and we 
have to stop it. It has been allowed to 
grow because the American people have 
been frightened—deliberately fright- 
ened—hby the security argument, by the 
argument that “If you do not give this 
kind of unchecked power, then the se- 
curity of the country will be risked.” 

I am always amused in the Foreign 
Relations Committee when I hear the 
argument about the calculated risk we 
have to run, when somebody wants to 
justify a weakening of a great proce- 
dural protection of our people. We 
are now living in a world, it is said, in 
which the dangers are so great that we 
have got to run the risk on some of 
these things. We have got to run the 
risk that may be theoretically entailed 
in giving a President this kind of un- 
checked power—as though that falla- 
cious argument answers the question we 
raise. The question is, Can we reconcile 
what you propose with the constitutional 
system which was established by the 
Founding Fathers, who made it perfectly 
clear that Congress should not give un- 
checked powers to a President? ‘The 
answer is, “No.” 

So far as the security of our country 
is concerned, I happen to be one who 
believes our country will be more secure 
and our Military Establishment will be 
more efficient and effective and our de- 
fenses stronger if we require at all times 
the kind of a civilian control, through 
the Congress, for which I am pleading 
today. So I say I dissent from this pro- 
posal of the majority. 
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I object to the erosion of Congressional 
authority over the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds which the discretionary power 
implies. I object to the size of the ex- 
penditures which are allowed for this 
purpose. Not only does title IV place 
$100 million at the complete disposal of 
the President, it also permits him to 
transfer an additional $150 million 
from other parts of the bill to be used 
also at his discretion. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
reduced the authorization under title 
IV from $300 million to $250 million. 
That was, in my opinion, a meritorious 
action, except that it did not go far 
enough. It is conceivable that some dis- 
cretion may be necessary for the Presi- 
dent to meet emergency situations 
abroad. There is nothing to suggest the 
amount made available for this purpose 
ought to be as large as is still provided 
for in this legislation. 

By way of conclusion, Mr. President, 
I wish to say that two of my colleagues, 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer! and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone] joined with me in voting 
against S. 2130 in committee. I have not 
invited them to join with me in this mi- 
nority report, because I feel so deeply 
about what I consider to be a serious 
weakening of the legislative functions of 
Congress aS symbolized by this bill as 
it came out of committee, that I decided 
to present this minority report as my 
individual views. 

The Recorp should be clear that yes- 
terday afternoon I had a conference 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], who said he would like to see my 
report. I said I would be glad to have 
him see the report, but I wished to make 
it very clear to him that I was not sug- 
gesting he join with me in the report, 
for the reason that I go into great detail 
on some of my constitutional views, and 
to reconcile the language with the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana on 
some facets of it I was sure would take 
so long that we would never get the re- 
port in on time; and in addition it would 
make it necessary for me to modify some 
of my language so that it would not 
carry out the point of view I wished to 
express in my speech today. The Sen- 
ator agreed with me, before he saw the 
report, that for this reason he should 
not join in the report, but should see it 
only for the purpose of determining 
what he might wish to add as a supple- 
mental report on his part, which he has 
done, and about which he can speak for 
himself. 

I should like to say that we shall be 
shoulder to shoulder on most of the 
amendments proposed to the pending 
bill, of some of which the Senator from 
Louisiana will be the author. 

I wish to make clear, however, that 
I join with the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. LANGER] and the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lone] in their 
major objection to the bill on the ground 
that hundreds of millions of dollars of 
taxpayers’ money could be saved by re- 
ductions in many of the items in the bill. 
I am convinced that many savings can 
be made without weakening our defenses 
in the slightest degree. In fact, it is my 
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judgment. that reductions in the bill 
would strengthen, rather than weaken, 
the security of my country. I am un- 
able to see how waste of the taxpayers’ 
money strengthens the defenses of 
America. In the last analysis, a strong 
economy is essential to a strong defense. 

Furthermore, it needs to be stressed 
that powerful political forces in our 
country have succeeded in convincing 
many Americans that our military 
budget is an untouchable sacred cow. 
Whenever a Member of Congress sug- 
gests that the Military Establishment is 
in need of a thorough revision, he must 
expect to be attacked and critized on 
the basis of the false charge that he 
advocates a weakening of our defenses 
and a risking of our national security. 

Such charges are nonsense, and the 
people need to be awakened to that fact 
quickly. There is no place in America 
for a military junta. We must not 
countenance in America any weakening 
of the historic principle that military 
affairs must always be subjected to the 
strictest civilian inspection, control, and 
policymaking. The time has come to 
put the military budget on the legisla- 
tive operating table and remove some 
of the cancerous growths from our body 
politic. 

The nuclear age is upon us. The mili- 
tary tactics and strategies of World War 
II and the Korean war, including both 
combat and the general defense of the 
Nation, are now obsolete. Yet we con- 
tinue to pour hundreds of millions of 
dollars into a military establishment of 
our own and of foreign nations which 
are being spent on obsolete programs. 
We waste manpower, and spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers money in the wasting of that 
manpower. 

One of our allies, Great Britain, ap- 
pears to be far ahead of us in the recog- 
nition of the need for a thorough revi- 
sion of its military program, with 
resulting reductions in its cost. It is 
interesting to note that some of the 
American officials, in attempting to alibi 
our failure to reorganize our own de- 
fense program as Great Britain is do- 
ing, charge that Britain is bringing 
about great economy in her defense 
because she is planning to rely upon 
American defenses for her security. An 
adequate reply to that false charge is to 
say “Tell it to the British.” I am satis- 
fied that her defense program will not 
be based upon a national policy of be- 
coming a defense satellite of the United 
States. 

What is happening in fact is that 
Britain’s leaders know that the nuclear 
age calls for a reorganized defense pro- 
gram. As long as the Congress of the 
United States continues to appropriate 
the billions of dollars it is now appro- 
priating to our own and to foreign mili- 
tary establishments with as little con- 
trol over the actual expenditure of the 
funds by the military and over determi- 
nation of the policies upon which the ex- 
penditures are based as now exists, we 
will continue to waste billions of dollars. 

This year is the time to call a halt in 
this waste. This foreign military aid 
bill is the place to start. It is my hope 
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that the full Senate will adopt amend- 
ments reducing substantially the mili- 
tary authorizations called for in this bill. 

S. 2130 brings to a head an issue which 
deeply disturbs many people of my State 
and many people throughout the entire 
United States. The issue is whether the 
Senate is going to go on year after year 
with a program that has already in- 
volved $60 billion in expenditures in a 
decade and which in recent years has 
brought the Nation only increasing har- 
vests of ill will abroad. Or is the Sen- 
ate going to make the kind of thorough- 
going revision of this program that it 
must have if it is to serve the interests 
of the people of the United States, the 
ordinary people of other countries and 
the peace of the world? 

The Senate established the Special 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program. The report of that committee 
pointed the way to the kind of revision 
that is needed. 

If the recommendations of the special 
committee are followed more closely this 
bill can be revised so as to remake the 
foreign aid program into an undertak- 
ing worthy of the support of the Senate 
of the United States. The cant and sub- 
terfuge which the executive branch has 
introduced into this legislation can be 
eliminated. The erosion of congressional 
powers can be stopped. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
funds can be saved. I submit that this 
kind of revision has not been made by 
the majority of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. And until it is made this 
bill is a hoax. It does not fully meet the 
needs of the citizens of the State of 
Oregon or any State. It does not war- 
rant the approval of the Senate of the 
United States. 

Therefore, for the reasons I have set 
forth, I urge the defeat of the bill in 
its present form, and the adoption of 
a series of amendments which will be 
offered by a group of us as the debate 
progresses. . 

I wish to thank the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] for his patience in 
waiting for me to conclude my remarks, 
preparatory to beginning his own. I 
should like to extend to him the cour- 
tesy of a call for a quorum, if he will 
permit me to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do not 
feel we need a quorum, because we are 
making our record here. I do not think 
we need to take the time for a quorum 
call. 

Mr. MORSE. I am advised, I may say 
to the Senator, that the majority leader 
has requested it. Under those circum- 
stances, I should like to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. — 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was my great privilege yesterday 
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to attend the naval review in Hampton 
Roads, Norfolk, Va. Therefore, I was ab- 
sent when the mutual security authori- 
zation bill was taken up for considera- 
tion by the Senate. However, I have read 
the very excellent presentation made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], our beloved 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I note that he bestowed 
praise upon the members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations for their part 
in the work of the committee, but that 
he very modestly did not give himself any 
recognition. I cannot help adding the 
thought that the Senator from Rhode 
Island is the man who has been behind 
not only the studies leading up to the 
report, but has supported these studies 
for almost a year, preparatory to devel- 
oping the whole program of mutual se- 
curity. Therefore, I desire to have the 
Record show the deep feeling of appre- 
ciation and affection we all have for our 
chairman in his work on the bill this 
year. 

I also wish to commend my colleague, 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY], who spoke yesterday 
in behalf of the bill. 

Ir 
COVERAGE OF THE BILL 


Mr. President, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has reported a bill which 
represents a major shift in the admin- 
istration of the mutual security program 
and a clarification of its aims and ideals. 

Concerning the preparatory work for 
the program, a word of commendation 
and appreciation should be spoken in 
behalf of the staff of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I know my colleagues 
will agree with me when I say that the 
work the members of the staff have done 
during the past year in preparing ma- 
terial and assembling the reports con- 
cerning the foreign aid program deserves 
great praise. I wish to give the members 
of the staff that credit publicly. 

I urge every Senator, before he votes 
on the measure this year, to read care- 
fully the very excellent committee re- 
port, which was prepared largely by the 
staff, but which was participated in by 
all the members of the committee before 
the bill was reported favorably. 

Also, I urge every Senator, before he 
votes on the proposed legislation, to read 
the report of the special subcommittee, 
composed of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and of other 
committees, concerning the year-old 
study of the whole subject of mutual 
security assistance. 

As a result of the study, there is a good 
possibility of attaining increased effi- 
ciency and effectiveness in the program 
and a clearer understanding of its aims 
by the American people and by the peo- 
ples of other countries. 

Personally, I have distributed to the 
people in New Jersey and elsewhere a 
great many copies of the report of the 
special committee. Questions have been 
directed to me about the program for 
this year. People have been misled by 
the references to giveaways. So I felt 
it worthwhile to send them copies of the 
report, and I have received very favor- 
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able responses concerning the approach 
which the committee has taken this year. 

The mutual security program is 
acknowledged by all thoughtful Amer- 
icans to be an integral part of our foreign 
policy and a positive extension of our 
responsibility as the foremost free nation 
in the world. The committee stated in 
its report: 

The mutual security program * * * has 
produced results solidly in the American 
national interest. American foreign aid has 


played an indispensable part in keeping the 
free world free. 


The question, therefore, is no longer 
“whether,” but “how,” and the 1957 act 
goes a long way in answering this query. 

In a recent article in the New York 
Times, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] wrote of 
the need for tripartisanship in the con- 
duct of American foreign policy. 

I was so much impressed with the 
article, although a Senator on this side 
of the aisle, that I commended the Sena- 
tor from Montana for his article con- 
cerning tripartisan foreign policy. By 
this was meant not only cooperation be- 
tween the two parties in Congress, but 
also cooperation between Congress and 
the Executive in the formulation of 
policy. In my judgment, Senate bill 
2130, now pending, reflects the benefits 
of the tripartisan approach. An amalga- 
mation of policies proposed unanimously 
by the Senate Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program and 
Policies Proposed by the Eexcutive, it 
comes to this body for consideration as a 
measure devoid of attributes of partisan- 
ship. 

It may well be designated “unpar- 
tisan,” as our former colleague, the late 
Senator Vandenberg, used to say, and 
certainly it can be designated as tripar- 
tisan, as the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] stated the other 
day. Among the many other laudable 
reasons for the passage of the bill, this 
fact is worthy of our considerate atten- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the able senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] and 
the able senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY] have enumerated the major 
changes in the mutual-security program 
contemplated by the bill: namely, the 
separation of military assistance and de- 
fense support from long-term economic 
aid, the 2-year authorization of military 
assistance and defense support, the cre- 
ation of the development loan fund, the 
increase in the technical-assistance pro- 
gram, the clarification of purposes, and 
the creation of a special assistance title 
to permit use of funds for emergencies, 
both economic and political, and for 
humanitarian purposes. 

The Senator from Rhode Island 
pointed out also that instead of 85 per- 
cent of the moneys being authorized for 
military and defense programs, as was 
done last year, this amount has been re- 
duced to below 75 percent in this bill. 

It 
HISTORY OF MUTUAL SECURITY 

Let me speak for a minute concerning 
some of the history of our mutual secu- 
rity programs, which have been under so 
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much fire. I shall not repeat the able 
explanations which have been made by 
our colleagues; instead, I wish to speak 
about the 10th anniversary to the battle 
for peace and freedom. Ten years ago 
this spring, the American response to the 
advance of international communism 
was first enunciated in the form of the 
so-called Truman Doctrine of aid for 
Greece and Turkey. I had the honor to 
be a Member of the Senate at that time, 
and I voted for the measure, feeling that 
it was a new and most significant step. 
It was a startling and courageous pro- 
posal, announced at a time when the 
forces of the free world were perhaps at 
their lowest ebb. 

It was shortly after that announce- 
ment that General Marshall made his 
famous address at Harvard University, 
in which he enunciated what ultimately 
became the so-called Marshall plan, and 
which has evolved, since that time, into 
the kind of mutual or foreign aid which 
has been extended ever since. 

Western Europe was then in desperate 
economic straits. The savage destruc- 
tion of the war lay as a crushing burden 
on the prostrate continent. Severe 
winters had depleted the already dan- 
gerously low agricultural stocks. 

In the Middle East, Greece was in im- 
minent danger after the announcement 
by the hard-pressed British that they 
could no longer continue aid. Turkey 
was being menaced by Soviet armies on 
its borders. The Arab countries were 
sitting on a powder keg labeled Pales- 
tine. 

In Asia, India and Pakistan were both 
on the verge of acquiring independence, 
and a feud over Kashmir, which still 
troubles their relationships. Fighting 
was raging in French Indochina, and 
between the Dutch and the people of In- 
donesia. China was the scene of brutal 
carnage. 

Peace, a word which had sounded so 
thrillingly in American ears just 2 years 
previously, had become a hollow mockery 
in a world of turmoil. 

Ten years have elapsed since that fate- 
ful initial decision by the United States— 
10 years of hope and pain, but really 10 
years of progress. America was then 
being launched into an unknown fu- 
ture. Our experience with forsign 
relief had been limited to specific 
emergencies and the aftermath of World 
War I. Throughout our long history we 
had never contracted an alliance with a 
foreign nation during a period of peace. 
That is a very impressive thought. I 
have had it checked and, I repeat, 
throughout our long history, we had 
never contracted an alliance with a for- 
eign nation during a period of peace. 

But gradually we became aware that 
if the free world, including the United 
States, was to survive, we would have to 
fight for peace just as effectively as we 
had had to strive to win the war. We 
sensed our opportunity and our responsi- 
bility. 

The weapons at first were primarily 
economic, although some military assist- 
ance was given to the Greeks and Turks. 
But the terrain was new and unknown, 
and knowledge had to be acquired from 
experience. 
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Iv 
THE EXPERIENCE OF 10 YEARS 


It was a novel and heretofore incon- 
ceivable position for the Nation. After 
the close of World War II, we had hoped 
and expected that the other countries in 
the world would be as desirous of peace 
as we were, and that aggression would be 
met by the collective security system of 
the United Nations. These expecta- 
tions were premised in the hope that 
Russia believed in them as ardently as 
we did. But the years since 1946 have 
been replete with evidence of increasing 
duplicity and aggression by interna- 
tional communism. The list is a long 
one. I need not cite all the instances, 
but I call attention to Czechoslovakia, in 
1948; China, in 1949; Korea, in 1950; 
Vietnam, in 1953; Guatemala, in 1954; 
Quemoy and Matsu, in 1955; and Hun- 
gary and the Middle East, in 1956. 

The record is indisputable proof that 
the peace which we have sought and 
wished for will not be obtained until the 
free world confronts international com- 
munism with such strength that the 
latter finally realizes it cannot gain its 
ends through either aggression or sub- 
version. Wenow understand that in or- 
der to make this realization effective, an 
unceasing effort must be maintained by 
the Free World. 

Up to now, our programs have mainly 
been responsive to crises. Much of our 
aid has been on what might be called a 
crash basis. 

We have been experimenting with ad- 
ministrative devices, as well. 

There was the Marshall plan, then 
NATO, the Korean war, and military aid 
to Asia. But there was also point 4 and 
UNICEF and the World Health Organ- 
ization and CARE. There was ECA, 
OEEC, TCA, FOA, and ICA. 

There have been trial, and error, and 
change, as we have recognized the depths 
of responsibility and the enormity of the 
mutual effort. Underlying it all has 
been the gradual dawning that the awful 
alternative to the containment of com- 
munism and the growth of responsible 
nations desirous of collective security 
and law, is American hegemony pur- 
chased at the price of nuclear war. 

During these 10 years we have har- 
vested both experience and victories. 
From 1944 to 1949, during a period when 
we had dismantled the most powerful 
military machine in the world, interna- 
tional communism conquered 14 coun- 
tries, with a population of over 725 mil- 
lion people, and an area of 5 million 
square miles. From 1950 to 1956, how- 
ever, after the mutual security program 
had been created, international commu- 
nism has conquered 2 countries, North 
Vietnam and Tibet, with a population of 
12 million people, and an area of one- 
half million square miles. 

The statement of Secretary Dulles be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee is an eloquent summarization of 
these facts. Secretary Dulles said: 

Not one of these seized nations, was at the 
time of seizure, protected by treaties of 
mutual security and the common defense 
system created thereunder. But not one na- 
tion which did share in such a common de- 
fense has been lost to international com- 
munism, 
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It must be remembered in this con- 
nection that some 19 new nations have 
come into existence since World War II. 

Other gains have been significant. 
The military strength of our allies 
abroad has substantially increased. A 
network of defense alliances, supported 
by local forces, and backed by United 
States mobile power, has been created. 
Through the fiscal year 1956, the United 
States expenditures for military assist- 
ance were $17.4 billion. Defense ex- 
penditures by our allies amounted in that 
period to $107 billion. I wish to empha- 
size that point, because so frequently it 
is said that we are carrying the entire 
load. I repeat, that during that period, 
the defense expenditures by our allies 
amounted to $107 billion. 

Actual figures tell the story even more 
concretely. In 1950, the active ground 
forces of our allies numbered about 31⁄2 
million not too well trained and inade- 
quately equipped men. Their naval 
forces numbered fewer than 1,000 com- 
bat vessels. Their air forces were 
equipped with about 11,000 conventional 
aircraft and fewer than 500 jets. 

By the end of 1956, the ground forces 
of our allies had been increased to 4.8 
million, an increase of 37 percent in 
quantity, and with a far higher standard 
of quality and morale. Their navies had 
over 2,300 combatant vessels, an increase 
of 139 percent. Their air forces were 
equipped with over 12,000 conventional 
aircraft; the numbers of their jet air- 
craft had been increased to nearly 11,000, 
or 22 times as many as they had in 1950. 
When the forces of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand are added to these, the 
total includes active ground forces of 
over 5 million men, an air force of over 
27,000 planes, 12,500 of which are jets, 
and 2,500 combatant naval vessels. 

Mr. President, I refer to those numbers; 
because, as I have said, yesterday I had 
the privilege of going to Hampton Roads, 
Va., where there was the most significant 
and impressive naval review ever held 
in western waters. Included in the re- 
view were not only a large part of the 
fleet of the United States in Atlantic 
waters, but also naval vessels from, I be- 
lieve, some 18 foreign nations; and in 
the reviewing group there were not only 
representatives of our own Government, 
including the Secretary of Defense, but 
also the ambassadors of all the nations 
whose vessels were included in the dis- 
play. 

Moreover, strategic geographical sites 
have been obtained close to the borders 
of Russia, where important airfields and 
locations for guided missiles are being 
constructed. ‘These gains have not only 
enormously increased our potential for 
defense, but they have also meant the 
saving of untold billions of dollars which 
otherwise we would have had to spend on 
defenses here in America. ` 

Besides these triumphs, stemming 
from the mutual security program, the 
industrial might and the skilled peoples 
of Europe have remained in the free 
world, and the vital resources of Africa 
and South Asia have been retained. If 
we had allowed the industrial power of 
Europe to fall to the Communists and 
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the resources of Africa and Asia to be 
forbidden to us, the Soviet would have 
secured a potential infinitely superior to 
our own. These considerations demon- 
strate the importance of this program 
from the standpoint of our own national 
security. 

At the moment we are engaged in a 
series of disarmament discussions in 
London. History has proved that the 
most effective way to deal with Russia 
is from a position of strength. Because 
the power of the free world has been 
built up through the mutual security 
program, there is greater hope for sin- 
cere results now in the disarmament con- 
ferences than ever before. 


v 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE BILL 


Mr. President, these have been the 
strides accomplished for the military 
containment of communism. 

Of equal importance have been the 
measures undertaken to foster the eco- 
nomic growth of the underdeveloped na- 
tions. With the exception of the 
Marshall plan aid to Western Europe, 
economic assistance and technical co- 
operation have comprised a relatively 
small part of the entire mutual security 
program. In this respect, it is im- 
portant to note, however, that—dollar 
for dollar—we probably get more from 
our technical-cooperation program than 
from any other aspect of the mutual 
security program. 

The efficacy of the Marshall plan is 
demonstrated by the fact that none of 
the original Marshall plan nations is 
now receiving economic assistance. I 
wish to emphasize that point; namely, 
that of the original Marshall plan na- 
tions which were helped by the first im- 
pact of our aid—and we did give them 
economic assistance—none of them is 
now receiving economic assistance from 
the United States. Some 21 countries 
are receiving bilateral economic as- 
sistance from the United States today, 
and some 28 countries are receiving mili- 
tary and economic assistance. Both 
groups are outside of the Marshall plan 
group I mentioned a minute ago. 

The advent of the Korean war and 
Communist aggression in Asia neces- 
sitated a curtailment of economic as- 
sistance in favor of military aid. In 
more recent years, due to the mounting 
strength of our allies and the nuclear 
stalemate between Russia and the United 
States, communism has tended to divert 
a good part of its attention from overt 
aggression to economic penetration, and, 
I regret to say, subversion in the under- 
developed countries. ‘The consequent 
peril to the freedom, independence, and 
self-determination of these countries has 
heightened American emphasis on pro- 
grams designed to foster their economic 
growth and development. As a result, 
the new approach to mutual security as 
set forth in Senate bill 2130, which 
is now pending, envisions a division of 
funds for economic aid. In section 400, 
funds are authorized to be appropriated 
to the President to be spent “to main- 
tain or promote political or economic 
stability” or for conjunction with mili- 
tary assistance. 
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I call especially to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that in title IIl—the 
long-term development loan fund is es- 
tablished, to be administered on a busi- 
nesslike basis. 

We have not heretofore had a loan 
fund as such. There have been loans, 
but the loan fund provided under title 
TI is a new departure, and was provided 
largely as a result of studies made by the 
committee and the recommendations of 
practically all the experts we sent into 
the field. 

In recent years about 7 percent of our 
mutual security funds has gone into de- 
velopment assistance, and about 4 per- 
cent into technical cooperation. Under 
the bill presented this year, about 14 
percent will be directed toward develop- 
ment assistance, and about 4.3 percent 
for bilateral technical cooperation. 

Unlike the military area, where num- 
bers of jet planes and soldiers and bases 
can be counted and actual defense prog- 
ress determined, the economic assistance 
program can be evaluated only over a 
span of years. In Europe, at the end of 
the Marshall aid era, production had in- 
creased over 1938 by some 40 percent. 
But this was assistance to an already 
highly industrialized area. Conversely, 
substantially all economic assistance in 
the past few years has gone to under- 
developed and relatively underdeveloped 
nations, and complete statistics in this 
respect are not yet available, nor will 
they be in the very near future. 

We are cognizant, however, of nu- 
merous specific and gratifying examples 
of production increases in such nations 
as Thailand, Taiwan—Formosa—and 
India, agricultural development in Iraq 
and Vietnam, and currency stabilization 
programs in Chile and Bolivia. 

YVI 
PURPOSES AND LONG-TERM AIMS 


What is essential to keep in mind is 
the purposes and long-term aims of eco- 
nomic assistance. 

First and foremost is the security of 
the United States, which entails assist- 
ance to underdeveloped nations to the 
end that their very high aspirations for 
freedom and economic development will 
be satisfied through orderly and peace- 
ful measures of progress. 

Second, vital raw materials will be re- 
tained and continually made available 
to the United States. We do not want 
those raw materials to get into the hands 
of Russia or her satellites. 

Third, the development of strong, free, 
and independent nations throughout the 
world will provide legitimate satisfaction 
to the desires of rising nationalism and 
will substantially reduce the danger of 
conflict arising out of attempts by inter- 
national communism to penetrate into 
areas where it suspects power vacuums 
to exist. That is one of the dangers 
which is hard for some people to under- 
stand who have not been to countries 
where there is a danger of power vac- 
uums. Where they exist, communism 
rushes in by subversive methods. 

Fourth, a high level of economic ac- 
tivity is, on the whole, more favorable to 
genuine stability and responsibility in 
government than are poverty and misery. 
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We must bear that in mind. Tf the 
people of underdeveloped nations are 
to get on their own economic feet and 
become self-sustaining, they must be fed 
and clothed. 

Fifth, as these underdeveloped nations 
grow in economic strength they will be 
better able to support military programs 
and utilize advanced weapons, all in the 
interest of mutual defense. 

Sixth, if other countries within the 
orbit of the free world are better off, they 
form larger markets for American ex- 
ports and the development of interna- 
tional trade. 

Seventh, as the underdeveloped coun- 
tries attain higher levels of economic 
development, their existing inconvertible 
currencies will secure standing in the 
world market for the furtherance of in- 
vestment and trade. 

Those of us who have been abroad, are 
aware of the great uncertainty with re- 
gard to currency stabilization. I can re- 
member the days when we could buy 
bank credits, and every country, what- 
ever it might be, would be listed on our 
certificates, indicating what the ex- 
change rate of the dollar was in every 
one of those countries. That is no 
longer true. Now there is a legal rate 
and a black-market rate, and one does 
not really know where he stands. 

Of paramount consideration is the un- 
deniable fact that economic progress 
among the underdeveloped nations will 
be reflected in greater strength for the 
free world. There is an exciting and 
significant relationship between the 
orderly economic and social progress of 
these nations, in fulfillment of their 
cherished aspirations, and the develop- 
ment of forces desirous of achieving a 
workable system of collective security 
and of peaceful change. 

When a farsighted program of eco- 
nomic assistance promises mutual bene- 
fits to the United States and to the 
underdeveloped nations, it is worthy of 
our strongest possible support. 

Freedom, self-restrained but vibrant 
and inspired by the guidance of Almighty 
God, has been won by those who, through 
history, have recognized and felt the 
ultimate value of the individual human 
being. “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” These 
immortal words are the guiding star of 
our destiny. But God helps those who 
help themselves, and it is our purpose to 
help the underdeveloped countries to 
help themselves and thus to be prepared 
for full freedom. 

Economic assistance combined with 
local self-help can destroy the insidious 
weakening effected by illiteracy, poverty, 
malnutrition, and disease. When these 
are supplanted by knowledge and 
strength, confidence and hope will swell 
the legions of the truly free. 

But here again, we must remember, 
the effort will be long and arduous and 
the attainment of victory resultant upon 
the maintenance of eternal vigilance 
against complacency, apathy, and smug 
satisfaction. 

VII 
PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


Mr. President, I wish to say a word 
now about the possibilities of private 
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investment, which has been much dis- 
cussed. 

Why cannot private investment ef- 
fect at this stage the intended aims of 
economic assistance under the mutual- 
security program? 

The answer is very precise. A 
groundwork of social overhead capital— 
that is, roads, dams, irrigation projects, 
airfields, railroads, and commmunica- 
tion systems—must first be created in 
the underdeveloped nations. Private 
investment can be of assistance in some 
of these, but the main burden at this 
moment will have to be borne by local 
and foreign public funds. 

The analogy is often made to the 
great amounts of foreign private capital 
which furnished priceless aid to the 
economic development of this Nation 
during the 19th century, in the early 
years of our history. - But, the analogy 
is not entirely a true one, because we 
had skilled labor, political stability, 
trained management, and local indus- 
try already in existence. This is not 
the situation in many of the underde- 
veloped countries in the world today. 
A basic framework has to be laid by 
local and foreign public assistance first. 

That, Mr. President, is also one of the 
primary reasons why it has not been 
economically feasible to create a long- 
term businesslike development loan 
fund prior to this year. 

We have gone through the period of 
experimentation and learning and have 
reached the point where we think eco- 
nomic growth can profit by the use of 
long-term loans. Much had first to be 
done through the medium of economic 
grants. Much had to be accomplished 
through technical cooperation in order 
to instill skills in local labor, introduce 
knowledge of management, and fiscal 
and accounting practices, and teach 
methods of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction so as to enable a shift of labor 
to be made from farms into industries. 

A great deal more effort is necessary 
in this respect, it is true, but, likewise, 
much has been done. 

For those who have been skeptical of 
the validity of economic assistance to 
date, this truth is all important. A 
level must first be attained in order 
that a businesslike program of devel- 
opment loans can be established. It is 
the hope I think of all members of the 
committee that eventually private in- 
vestment will be able to be substituted 
for all of the functions of the develop- 
ment fund. But for the moment, the 
fund demands the support of all of us 
as an essential cog in the maturing of 
our program of economic assistance. 

; VIII 
CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, in concluding my re- 
marks I have a few observations to make. 

This is the 10th anniversary of our 
battle for peace and freedom. I have 
tried to depict the progress and the tri- 
umphs which have been attained in the 
military and the economic phases during 
the past 10 years. 

We are engaged in a great ideological 
conflict. We are fighting for men’s 
minds. To win, as to triumph in any 
war, planning, and programing are 
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essential, to the end that the resources 
and capabilities of the United States and 
our allies will be used most effectively 
and efficiently. It is a mutual effort. I 
have already referred to the military 
programs of our allies. In the economic 
field from 1952 to 1955 our allies con- 
tributed some $3.2 billion in foreign 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

Of this amount some $47 million was 
contributed to the United Nations activi- 
ties and about $346 million to the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Of course, a fair amount 
of it went to colonial possessions or former 
colonial possession, but its purpose and 
motivation was to increase economic and 
social development. 

We have harvested experience and vic- 
tories in these 10 years. Today, four 
concepts stand out with crystal clarity. 

First. The struggle of the free world 
must be unremittingly maintained until 
victory is secured. 

Second. The mutual-security program 
must be continued until that victory is in 
sight. 

Mr. President, I think I read all the 
reports which came to our committee 
from the different experts we had re- 
tained, and who were helping us. Every 
single one of them said that the mutual- 
security program must be continued 
until we could see the end of the road 
of this present ideological struggle. 

Third. Both aspects, military assistance 
for defensive strength, and economic as- 
sistance for the orderly and responsible 
development of underdeveloped nations, 
are indispensable parts of that program; 
and 

Fourth. Administrative and fiscal poli- 
cies and institutions must be revised to 
carry out most effectively a long-term 
program in the national interest. 

To meet the challenge we must adopt 
modern techniques. 

This bill, in my judgment, goes a long 
way toward bringing our tactics up to 
date. As the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island has so ably stated, the bill is by 
no means perfect, and it will need 
changes as the years come along. It 
will, however, enable us to do a far more 
effective and more efficient job than we 
have been able to do in the past. 

The amounts authorized, as the Presi- 
dent has stated, provide the necessary 
minimum to carry through the program. 
Wholesale slashes would not only im- 
peril our national security, but endan- 
ger the forcefulness of our leadership 
of the free world. I strongly urge all of 
my colleagues to support and adopt it. 

The bill calls for a program of con- 
tinuance of strength here at home, and 
a program of military assistance and 
economic aid with our allies and the na- 
tions in the Free World abroad, in a joint 
effort to increase the strength of a sys- 
tem of collective security and law. It 
really can be called a bill for peace and 
freedom. 

Russia has given no indication of a 
lessening of its unrelenting desire or 
purpose to conquer the world. For us 
to relax in the struggle now is to face 
the horror of war tomorrow, unprepared 
and substantially weaker than the Com- 
munist nations, 
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We have the planning. We have the 
program. We have the capabilities. 
We have the allies and the potential. 
We can weld these together now with the 
will to win. 

Mr. President, let me close by inviting 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
history of our own country. What mo- 
tivated people from abroad to come to 
settle in America? It was their as- 
piration for freedom, self-determination, 
and the right to follow the dictates of 
their conscience and follow their God as 
their God directed. They came here 
with that flaming spirit. They de- 
veloped that spirit. They gave to the 
world a nation which has far surpassed 
any other nation not only in prosperity 
but in moral leadership. We are the 
heirs to that responsibility. We have 
shown to the world what we can do here. 
Now the call has come to us to accept 
our responsibility elsewhere. 

I shall close by paraphrasing from 
Abraham Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg 
Address, when he said the sacrifices were 
not made in vain, that they were made so 
that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people should not perish 
from the earth. 

That is my view of this bill. My belief 
is that it is our destiny to follow through, 
despite its imperfections, with the kind 
of legislation we are now studying so 
sincerely, so as to find the best way to 
do that which means so much to the 
future peace of the world. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I wish to 
congratulate my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from New Jersey, on 
the admirably lucid and persuasive ex- 
planation he has given of the program 
before the Senate, which is presented 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
It has been most helpful to me. 

Even more, I should like to take this 
opportunity, briefly, to express my per- 
sonal appreciation for the leadership 
which my senior colleague has given in 
the great Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in the Senate, in our State of New 
Jersey, and in the country as a whole. 
As the foreign-aid program, in its vari- 
ous phases, has been worked out and 
applied, he has been in the forefront of 
those who understood its purposes, the 
changing needs to which it has been 
applied, and the changes in it which 
have been necessary. A great measure 
of the success which has attended the 
joint effort by all people of good will and 
understanding in bringing this program 
to us in a form adapted to present needs 
is due to my distinguished senior col- 
league from New Jersey. I wish to ex- 
tend to him, in this brief and inadequate 
statement on my part, my personal ap- 
preciation for his help to me in my ef- 
forts to understand the program, to 
know more about it, and to be helpful 
in it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
my colleague very cordially. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, per- 
mit me to preface my remarks on for- 
eign aid today with a few observations. 


I thank 
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A special Senate committee studying 
the foreign aid program stated recently: 

The committee recognizes that there are 
Americans who believe that these expendi- 
tures have not served the national interest 
and others who believe that they have. 


I am in agreement with the former 
conclusion but respect the opinions of 
those who adhere to the latter view, and 
ask that my thoughts be accorded the 
same tolerance. 

Let me emphasize that my views on 
foreign aid are not directed at any indi- 
vidual or group. 

Rather, they are aimed squarely at 
the system and at the policy. 

Or to be more exact, my criticism is 
directed at the lack of policy and the 
lack of system. 

I feel strongly that the humanitarian 
responsibility of feeding hungry people 
from our great supplies of surplus food- 
stuffs and the practical responsibility of 
taking every possible measure for our 
own military defense are necessary and 
justified. The only limitation applicable 
to these efforts should be the extent of 
our country’s capability, as viewed liber- 
ally, in the light of unchanging practical 
experience. 

But, certainly, this does not mean that 
it is the duty of the overburdened 
American taxpayer to subsidize through 
foreign aid political or social experimen- 
tation or all manner of global projects 
of doubtful value throughout the earth. 

Foreign aid projects which strengthen 
the defense posture of this nation are 
necessary and justified and shall have. 
my full support. However, I am equally 
firm in my opposition to those projects 
which seek to do for persons in other 
lands what we are either unwilling or 
unable to do for our own citizens here 
at home. 

The safeguarding of the economy of 
this Nation demands that we give care- 
ful scrutiny to each foreign aid proposal 
in order to determine that our country 
gets full value received for its expendi- 
tures. This is particularly true in light 
of the fact that, as of last March 31, 
this country had an unexpended foreign 
aid balance of $7.7 billion which would 
be more than sufficient to carry on our 
foreign aid program for some 2 years 
if not another dime were appropriated 
for it. 

It must further be borne in mind in 
properly evaluating this program that 
the Federal Government now is paying 
35, percent interest on the money it 
borrows to finance such undertakings. 

It is also my view that in the field of 
economic aid, assistance should be lim- 
ited insofar as practicable to. loans. 
Such help, of course, should be coupled 
with the encouragement of private en- 
terprise to invest its capital in sound 
business ventures abroad. 

In all of our policy, we seem to have 
overlooked the prime factor that should 
guide our considerations. It was ex- 
pressed well the other day by Adm. Ar- 
thur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, when he declared: 

We cannot trust the Russians on this or 
anything. 
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“We have been at a loss in thwarting 
the vigorous and direct approaches of 
the Khrushchevs and the Bulganins. 

Pure idealism, that in many instances 
has characterized our diplomacy, has 
been no match for the cunning and cal- 
culating practicalists in charge of Krem- 
lin diplomacy. 

Our panicky policies have produced 
negative results. 

We have no definable objective. 


Nor have we had a stable or consistent 


policy or plan to achieve it. 

A lasting and honorable peace seems 
further away than ever before. Our 
present policy presupposes that global 
war is inevitable—just a matter of time. 
Yet, time seems to be running against us. 

Dollar diplomacy is no substitute for 


calmness, care, consideration, and cool- 


deliberation in the conduct of our for- 
eign policy. 

The fact that we have sacrificed the 
lives of thousands of American youth on 
foreign battlefields and have spent over 
$115 billion in foreign aid during the last 
40 years attests our willingness to do 
more than our part to preserve peace in 
the world. 

The American people have drafted 
their youth and have given of their ma- 
terial substance without demands, with- 
out conditions or without even an ac- 
counting. 

No people in the history of the world 
have given so much to others and asked 
so little in return. 

We have jeopardized our economy and 
mortgaged our future by giving away 
billions to stop war. 

The dread specter of runaway infla- 
tion threatens every institution in Amer- 
ican life today. 

It threatens the home, the church, the 
school, and business, and it is built into 
the whole foreign aid undertaking. 

It is completely inconsistent to give 
lipservice to “controlling” inflation 
while feeding it at the same time with 
profligate foreign aid ventures and the 
outpouring of billions of American 
money for foreign aid giveaways. 

The purchasing power of our dollar 
has shrunk over 50 percent in the last 18 
years. It is down 314 percent in the past 
12 months. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that in the very next decade, if the pres- 
ent trend is allowed to continue, we will 
have a 25-cent dollar, or one worth even 
less. 

Already our national debt, per capita 
as well as the sum total, far and away 
exceeds that of all other countries of the 
free world combined. This does not 
count State and local debts. 

The tight money policy adopted by the 
present national administration has sent 
the cost of servicing the national debt 
soaring by some $600 millions annually 
even in spite of the fact that there has 
been a slight reduction in the amount of 
the debt itself. 

Foreign aid is in a large way respon- 
sible for the denial of tax relief to mil- 
lions of Americans whose earnings have 
been confiscated in large amounts by the 
Federal Government to pay the bill for 
this spending across the seas. 
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-Weare paying wartime taxes in peace- 
time. 
From 1792 to 1950 Americans paid $406 


billion in taxes to their Federal Govern- 


ment. 

From 1950 to 1957 we paid to the Fed- 
eral Government $433 billion. 

For $406 billion we fought and won 6 
wars. 

- For $406 billion we fought an indeci- 
sive police action in Korea and have 
waged what diplomats call a cold war in 
peacetime. 

Today, roughly one-sixth of the gross 


national product of this country is being’ 


paid in Federal taxes. 

One wonders how long this Nation will 
survive such a drain on its economy. 

The President’s brave pronouncement 
of stabilizing the cost of living has fallen 
by the wayside. 

During the 1957-58 fiscal year the Fed- 
eral Government expects to collect out 
of the United States taxpayers the stu- 
pendous total of $75.8 billion. 

I say with all candor that unless the 
present policy of Federal spending is held 
in check, all hope of a tax cut at any 
time in the future will vanish and we 
will be confronted with another round of 
Federal tax increases and more likely the 
imposition of new or additional taxes. 

During the last 12 years we have spent 
more than $5 billion a year for foreign 
aid—a total of more than $62 billion. 

It is hard to visualize what this huge 
amount of money would have done for 
the people of this Nation. 

It would have provided for our every 
need in the way of schools, hospitals, 
highways, and permanent improvements 
of every sort. 
` There would have been enough to pro- 
vide a needed increase in presently in- 
adequate pension and retirement pay- 
ments, and there would have been enough 
to end the depression on the farm and 
provide our farmers a fair return for 
their investment and labor. 

_ We are told that unless we send dol- 
lars, we will have to send our youth and 
pay with blood. 

In that statement, we have a clear-cut 
admission of a total failure in our for- 
eign policy. And we have evidence of a 
total failure to achieve any concrete re- 
sults even after the expenditure of all 
these billions on peacetime foreign aid. 

“Send dollars to save sending sons,” 
sounds good as a slogan, but it is noth- 
ing more than a delusion. History has 
proved it so on more than one occasion 
in the recent past. 

Congress should not be deceived by 
tricky phrases and clever slogans. 

Congress should not be stampeded 
into adopting a course that can only 
bring us nearer the “brink of war,” if not 
carry us over the brink. 

The present policy of weakening this 
Nation’s economy and defenses through 
ineffective foreign aid, if continued, 
makes it inevitable that we will be forced 
again to send our sons to fight and die 
in foreign. lands. 

Add to this the unpleasant prospect 
that our Nation, with her resources dis- 
sipated to the four corners of the earth, 
may lie prostrate, vulnerable to attack. 
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-Itis in that light that we must reexam- 


- ine and readjust the whole field of our 


present foreign-aid policies from top to 
bottom. 

Mr. President, although I am new in 
Washington, it is difficult for me to de- 
tect any appreciable degree of logic in 
the foreign economic-aid program. 

To make any sense out of some of 
these giveaways requires that one dis- 
card all of the tried and proved maxims. 
of human experience. 

It appears to me that in this strange 
program, truth is inverted and results 
in a mirage. 

I can conceive of no other activity 
in governmental operations so lax and 
inefficient where a total of $363 mil- 
lion could be lost for over 2 years with- 
out anybody finding out about it. 

-Perhaps the most alarming aspect to 
me of our foreign-aid program is that 
many well-meaning and sincere people 
have been persuaded that all of this 
vast array of money is buying us some- 
thing in the way of future security. 

The record shows, and will continue 
to unfold, the sad fact that we have 
not bought one iota of the protection 
we must have in case of necessity, even 
in spite of the bitter sacrifices we have 
been called upon to make. 

Thousands upon thousands of highly 
paid American jobholders and their 
families have been dispersed throughout 
some sixty-odd nations of the earth to 
show these nations how to spend our 
money—and how to get even more to 
spend. 

People do not like to be forced to de- 
pend upon charity. 

So it is with nations. 

Foreign aid, extended to the point of 
continuous dependency, breeds ill-will. 

The truth of this conclusion was dem- 
onstrated recently when the Finance 
Minister of Pakistan publicly expressed 
grave concern over the harmful effects 
to his country of continued dependence 
on United States aid. ; 

A compilation of news dispatches quot- 
ing Minister Ali appeared in the May 23, 
1957, issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. By way of illustration, 
I ask unanimous consent that one of the 
articles be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD as exhibit A. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT A 
PAKISTAN AID URGES LIMIT ON UNITED STATES 
HELP 

KARACHI, May 22.—Finance Minister Syed 
Amjad Ali says Pakistan should “face grim 
realities” and quit depending so much on 
United States aid. 

Amjad Ali, Pakistan’s Ambassador to the 
United States for 3 years, told newsmen yes- 
terday at Peshawar that “our economic de- 
pendence on the United States has grown 
beyond expectations and the sooner we get 
to our feet, the better for us and the coun- 
try.” 

Ramin: he added, was providing Pakistan 
with between 700,000 -and 800,000 tons of 
grain this year, while the Government was 
importing a further 300,000 to 400,000 tons 
independently, America was also providing 
foreign exchange to help build Pakistan’s 
foreign exchange reserves as well as giving 
military and technical aid. 
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“There must be a limit to our commit- 
ments, and it is up to the whole nation to 
rise to the occasion, face grim realities, and 
make up what is lost,” he deelared. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
next come to the logical question: Has 
the expenditure of all these billions of 
American tax dollars bought any lasting 
friendships based on this spending and 
this spending alone? 

No. It has brought only adverse criti- 
cism and inveterate hatred of the nations 
involved. 

Recent news dispatches from Japan, 
Formosa, Lebanon, and other countries 
reporting numerous manifestations of 
anti-American sentiment are disquiet- 
ing, indeed. Even Western Europe, ac- 
cording to the United Press, is extending 
a cool reception to American tourists. I 
ask unanimous consent that the United 
Press article entitled ‘Criticism of Amer- 
icans by Europeans Has Mushroomed 
Since the Suez Crisis,” marked as exhibit 
B, be inserted in the RECORD at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
EXHIBIT B 


CRITICISM OF AMERICANS BY EUROPEANS HAS 
MUSHROOMED SINCE THE SUEZ CRISIS 


(By Claire Cox) 


(Eprtor’s Notre.—Criticism of America has 
mounted in Europe since last fall’s Suez 
crisis. It isn’t confined to newspaper ac- 
counts and living-room conversations. Even 
the American tourist abroad this year may 
hear some of it. United Press correspondent 
Claire Cox did as she motored with her hus- 
band through Britain and the Continent.) 

Lonpon.—A horde of more than 700,000 
Americans are looking forward to trips to 
Europe this year, but is Europe looking for- 
ward to them? 

The Italians and French both treat the 
American tourist as a child—the Italians as 
their own, the French as someone else’s. 

Both advertise widely for visits by Ameri- 
cans. Both say they are glad to see Ameri- 
cans. But while the Italians smile when 
they take your dollars, the French just take 
them. 

COFFEE, CRITICISM 

The British don’t drink tea so much any 
more. These days they down American- 
style coffee and criticize the United States. 

British streets and highways are traveled 
by Britons in American-style automobiles. 
London shops feature styles fresh from Fifth 
Avenue. There is an American-style soda 
foundation at Shakespeare’s birthplace at 
Stratford. 

But Britons make it. quite clear that. while 
they may buy American, they don’t have to 
be pro-American. 

The Swiss are pleased at the chance of a 
greater income from tourists than watches. 
The West Germans are glad Americans feel 
more free to visit their country and they 
hope for a revival of the friendly exchanges 
of postwar—World War I—days. 

But some Swiss are angry at the United 
States for its higher tariffs on Swiss watch 
movements and its decision not to back the 
British-French invasion of Suez. 


Some West Germans resent American efi- . 


ciency and dislike Yankees because of the 
presence of the United States Army in Ger- 
many 12 years after the war. 

These are impressions gained after 2 
months’ through Britain and the 
Continent. They came only from dealing 
with persons who live off the tourist business. 
A tourist’s chances of meeting someone other 
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than a cab driver, a waiter, a tourist guide, or 
a chambermaid are slim indeed. 

~ Our visit to Britain began with a rocky 
voyage across the English Channel from 
France. During that storm-tossed ride F sat 
fighting off seasickiiess and was a captive 
audience for an English woman’s attacks on 
Americans. 

“Americans aren’t liked anywhere,” she 
said. “Fhey are going to have to find a 
solution to the Middle East. * * * The 
Americans didn’t do any real ground fighting 
in World War II. They sent planes to flatten 
everything and then moved troops in with 
little fighting.” 

PREACH FREEDOM 

We heard some French eriticism of Amer- 
ican policies and a Paris cab driver charged us 
$8 for a $1 ride without batting an eye, 
But a French Government travel bureau offi- 
cial said, “I guess we can be angry at the 
United States without being angry at all 
Americans.” 

A Swiss travel official said, “We hear the 
United States preach freedom and then clamp 
down on Swiss watch imports. Otherwise 
we have a friendly feeling toward individual 
Americans.” 

In West Germany, an American travel rep- 
resentative reported, “the attitude toward 
Americans here is getting better all the time. 
They do resent us a little but only the some- 
what boisterous draftee types who whoop it 
up on weekends and paydays.” 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in the 
future, it would be well for us to remem- 
ber this lesson that we have learned 
through hard and costly experience. 

Words and dollars can never triumph 
when national policies are ambiguous, 
incoherent, and muddled. 

Only the continuous vigilance of the 
American people ean stop the powerful 
forces which are determined to spend us 
into bankruptcy. 

I do not stand alone in my conviction 
that the irresponsible fiscal policies being 
followed by our Federal Government pose 
a continuous and worsening threat to our 
national existence. 

Being such a threat, there is the real 
danger that a great deal of the agitation 
for more and more spending on foreign 
aid and otherwise is prompted, without 
justification, by some who would hasten 
the day of our insolvency. 

We should remember that the planners 
have come here year after year asking for 
more billions, and have promised Con- 
gress that. if it will just vote this money 
the world will be safe, that all will be 
well and American aid can end. Now 
foreign aid, instead of being sold to Con- 
gress as an emergency year-to-year pro- 
gram, has assumed the tag of a perma- 
nent obligation of the American tax- 
payer. 

Not being satisfied with giving aid to 
our friends and allies, we have given bil- 
lions in aid to the so-called neutralist 
nations. 

We have done this with no questions 


asked under the fear that some of these 


recipient nations might take their friend- 
ship elsewhere. 
We have given millions in economic 


-aid and vast quantities of military sup- ` 


plies to these nations. 

No thought has been given to the stark 
peril that in the future our very arms 
might be hurled against our own sons. 

We have seen Tito, Nehru, Nasser, and 
others visit and play hosts to the Com- 
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munists in orgies of friendship and anti- 
Western demonstration. 

Now it is solemnly proposed that we 
begin a program of “aid” to the Com- 
munist satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

How much success can we expect there 
when Tito has taken our jet fighter 
planes, our weapons, our food, and other 
aid totaling a billion dollars, yet, pub- 
licly, proclaims himself and his country 
just as close to Moscow as ever? 

It is nothing short of catastrophic for 
our leaders to be deceived into. thinking 
that a red flag by any other name is a 
different color. 

Do we not know that so long as we are 
committed to this vast and indiscrimi- 
nate foreign aid policy, the Reds can 
shout “Wolf,” and off we will have to go 
in all directions with our checkbook as a 
cure for the world’s problems? We will 
be made the principal target for any- 
one who may desire to play international 
blackmail against us. 

Cannot we see that under such cir- 
cumstances the Communists can whip- 
saw us to eventual collapse between one 
contrived “emergency” and another? 

Contrast our lack of policy with the 
firm directness of the Soviets. While 
they make swaggering promises, they 
negotiate sharp trades and agreements, 
paradoxically, in the best capitalist tra- 
dition. 

In the furtherance of their policy of 
world trouble-making, bluff and bluster, 
two tourists from Moscow, Soviet Pre- 
mier Bulganin and pudgy Communist 
Party Boss Krushchev, staged a noisy 
and smiling procession for propaganda 
through India, Burma, and Afghanistan. 
Throughout their travels, the two men 
from the Kremlin acted as canny busi- 
nessmen. They adhered strictly to capi- 
talistic methods. They gave nothing 
away. They promised nothing for free. 
If a prospective buyer was a bit hard up 
for cash they advanced it at a profitable 
interest rate. 

For example, in neutralist India, 
which had received $1 billion worth of 
free goods from the United States, and is 
now slated to get that much more, the 
Russians agreed to furnish that country 
with ore mining machinery, but only on 
condition that India would purchase a 
million tons of ferrous metals. Even 
the widely heralded gift of a Soviet steel 
mill to their happy and overly gracious 
host Nehru, was no handout. It is to be 
repaid to Moscow by 12-year credits at . 
2% percent interest. 

In Burma, the two traveling salesmen 
from the Kremlin bought half of the 
Burmese rice crop and in return ar- 
ranged to help Burma expand its agri- 
culture and industry, not for free, but 
at an agreed price for goods and services. 

In Afghanistan, the touring capitalists 


‘from Moscow offered a $100 million Joan 


to be used for the purchase of goods ex- 
clusively from the Soviet Union. 
In the face of this new business and 
financial news, our high-policy makers 
in Washington panicked. ‘They pan- 
icked despite the fact that for the 
1954-56 period, Soviet loans to other na- 
tions, usually at 2 percent or better in- 
terest, totaled only 4 pereent of the 
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United States outlays in dollar values 
during the same period. During this 
period the United States gave $12 billion 
to other nations. 

One wonders why this country, with 
its reputation for ingenuity, organiza- 
tion, and production, cannot secure fa- 
vorable agreements in carrying out our 
foreign policy and programs of foreign 
aid. 

The reason, I am afraid, is that the 
Congress has abdicated much of its con- 
stitutional responsibility over appro- 
priations. 

By appropriating for economic aid and 
mutual security larger amounts than 
possibly can be utilized in a single fiscal 
year, the Executive has taken control 
over the purse away from the Congress. 

The latest figures published in the May 
24, 1957, issue of the U. S. News & World 
Report, show that over $70 billion in 
unexpended balances are on hand in 
various departments and agencies, and 
$7.5 billion of this amount comprises the 
foreign-aid backlog. 

On May 15, 1957, the International 
Operations Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, of 
the House of Representatives, issued a 
most informative and enlightening re- 
port on budgetary procedures of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 
There is only one conclusion that can be 
drawn by any open-minded persons after 
reading this report, and that is the ICA 
has no budget procedure. 

Congress has been handing this 
agency, and its predecessor agencies, 
billions of dollars of the people’s money, 
without any previous determination of 
how the money is to be spent, and with- 
out any audit or accurate check to deter- 
mine whether the money was spent for 
the purposes intended. 

The information in House Report No. 
449 is a shocking revelation of the fiscal 
instability that seems to have gripped 
our Federal Establishment. After read- 
ing this report, I must say with all 
candor that I am appalled at this arro- 
gant lack of concern for even minimal 
bookkeeping requirements. I am ap- 
palled at the fertile field this program 
affords for loose practices and the many 
loopholes it offers, through its lax ad- 
ministrative requirements, for harmful 
practices. 

So that the people of this Nation may 
know the free-wheeling method by which 
their tax dollars are appropriated by 
Congress and expended by the ICA, I ask 
unanimous consent that a few repre- 
sentative paragraphs from House Report 
No. 449 on the budgetary practices of the 
ICA, as taken directly from this report, 
be included as a part of my remarks and 
printed at this juncture in the RECORD 
as exhibit C. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT C 
EXCERPTS FROM A REVIEW OF THE BUDGET FOR- 
MULATION AND PRESENTATION PRACTICES OF 


THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINIS= 
TRATION 


INTRODUCTION 

Each year the International Cooperation 
Administration, flanked by the Departments 
of State, Defense, and Treasury, and other 
executive agencies, asks Congress for au- 
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thority and funds to carry on the mutual- 
security program for another year. In fiscal 
year 1958 authority will be requested to con- 
tinue or initiate mutual-security programs 
in approximately 60 countries throughout 
the world and to add an estimated $3.9 bil- 
lion to the more than $60 billion that has 
been spent for this purpose over the past 10 
years. 

Documenting this request, and exhibited 
under military guard to 4 committees of 
Congress, will be a highly classified printed 
presentation in 4 or 5 volumes, setting forth, 
in more than a thousand pages of charts, 
graphs, schedules, and narratives, the Admin- 
istration’s expression of how the funds re- 
quested might be used. It is on this com- 
plicated array of information that Congress 
must base its judgments to authorize, to 
finance, and to control the Administration’s 
proposals for foreign aid. 

* bi * + + 


THE BUDGET CALL 


Within ICA the budget formulation is a 
continuing operation which precedes the 
presentation by more than a year. Actually, 
as a budget for- a given year is presented to 
the Congress, preparation of the budget for 
the ensuing year is already underway. 

To begin the assembly of information upon 
which the budget presentation will be based, 
ICA issues a budget call to the directors of 
the various operations missions, located in 
each country where ICA operates a foreign- 
aid program. 

In response to this call, the mission direc- 
tor submits a proposed country program, and 
a proposed level of aid—amount of money— 
required to carry it out. One would expect 
the compilation of the country program to 
include detailed advance planning, careful 
staff review, and full recognition of existing 
or foreseeable obstacles to carrying out the 
activities proposed within the period for 
which funds are requested. . Careful consid- 
eration should be given to the availability 
of United States resources—technicians, 
equipment, and funds. Administrative pru- 
dence would seem to require that the com- 
pilation be preceded by discussions in con- 
siderable detail with appropriate govern- 
mental units of the recipient country, so 
that the mission could supply ICA/Washing- 
ton with reliable appraisals of that country’s 
receptivity to the proposed program, its abil- 
ity to execute and absorb the program, 
and its prospective contributions thereto. 

From the committee’s review of individual 
country programs in operation, it must con- 
clude that performance falls short of this 
ideal. For the most part, country program 
submissions are based more on imagination 
than on fact, comprising broadly conceived 
aspirations and loose estimates of cost more 
notable for their appeal than for their prac- 
ticability. 

* * * + kd 

The committee questioned ICA witnesses 
in some detail on the extent to which pro- 
graming was preceded by detailed discussions 
with the recipient countries. ICA testified 
that prior to the receipt of appropriations 
suck discussions were only in very general 
terms, since negotiations on a detailed basis 
with those countries might give rise to ex- 
pectations which ICA could not later satisfy, 
if Congress disapproved the proposed pro- 
grams or curtailed funds. We find it hard 
to believe that American diplomatic per- 
sonnel are so inept at negotiation that they 
could not explore proposals a good deal more 
than is now done without irrevocably com- 
mitting this Government to a course of ac- 
tion prematurely. 

As an example of the shortcomings to 
which lack of fuller discussion contributes, it 
is clear from the testimony that ICA gen- 
erally lacks firm assurances, prior to re- 
questing funds from the Congress, as to what 
contributions the recipient country will 
make to particular projects or to the overall 
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country program. It would seem that a very 
precise determination of the size of this con- 
tribution would be essential in determining 
what would be needed in the way of United 
States funds. 

* * * + * 


To explore the correctness of ICA’s conten- 
tion in this regard, the subcommittee re- 
viewed the narrative portions of ICA’s 1957 
budget presentation. It was found that the 
narrative supplies labels but not reasons. It 
tells, in general terms, what the money is to 
be expended for, but not why. The various 
proposals made have substantive aims but no 
apparent quantitative objectives. The state- 
ment that a given sum is required to “balance 
the recipient country’s budget” is an explan- 
ation, of sorts, of the use intended, but it does 
not explain why this particular amount of. 
money is required rather than some other 
amount, how long this process must go on, 
what United States security or policy objec- 
tives are furthered by the activity, or what 
the alternatives are to proceeding as pro- 
posed. 

This is not merely a matter of faulty pres- 
entation that could be corrected if more care 
and attention were devoted to the prepara- 
tion of this narrative material. ICA wit- 
nesses testified that there does not exist, 
anywhere within ICA, a “single statement 
covering all the reasons why a particular aid 
level for a particular country was decided 
upon at the time it was decided upon.” 

The net result is that the Congress is being 
asked to authorize and appropriate funds 
upon the basis of vague generalities, and is 
not provided with the specific facts and rea- 
sons necessary for proper evaluation of the 
requests made. 

.As the House Appropriations Committee, 
after reviewing the 1957 presentation, stated 
in its *report: 

“Committee deliberations are made more 
difficult, too, by the lack of information as 
to past accomplishments, and the vagueness 
of data on projected programs. It appears 
that frequently programs are formulated 
with little or no consideration of the needs 
of the country or countries concerned.” 

* * ka æ * 


The 1957 budget presentation, for the first 
time, contained a list of proposed projects 
for each country. But it did not include 
sufficient information to permit their evalua- 
tion from the standpoint of reasonableness 
and desirability. And although this list 
makes it possible to determine what portion 
of each country program is planned as proj- 
ect aid and which is nonproject aid, it is still 
impossible to determine the bases upon 
which the levels of aid were determined. 

This in effect asks Congress to take on 
faith the entire foreign aid program. The 
alternative is to require more and better in- 
formation from the agency. 

* * * td * 


Substantial amounts of the local curren- 
cies received through sales of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities by the Department of 
Agriculture under Public Law 480 (Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954) are allocated to ICA for use in the 
mutual security program. At March 31, 
1956, just before the 1957 budget presenta- 
tion was made, an aggregate of over $500 
million of such currencies had been pro- 
gramed to ICA for use in various countries 
on the basis of executed Public Law 480 
sales agreements. There is no clear indica- 
tion in the 1957 budget presentation that 
these funds have been taken into account 
in ICA planning either on a country basis or 
overall. At March 31, 1957, the most recent 
date for which full data is available, this 
amount has been increased to over $1 billion. 

ICA witnesses testified that almost half of 
the Public Law 480 funds are used in coun- 
tries where ICA has no aid program. It 
is not clear whether aid programs might have 
been established in those countries if there 
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had been no Public Law 480 funds. Congres- 
sional committees reviewing the 1957 budget 
request. were concerned by this problem, 
and ICA witnesses expanded somewhat upon 
the formal presentation by testimony re- 
‘lating to Public Law 480 fund availability. 
It does not appear from the published hear- 
ings, however, any more than from the 
presentation material, that ICA supplied a 
clear, satisfactory answer to the questions 
we ask here. 
* & s $ kag 


“ILLUSTRATIVE” BUDGET PRESENTATION 


The manner of budget presentation used 
by ICA and its predecessors is very unlike 
that normally employed by executive agen- 
cies in requesting funds from the Con- 
gress. Instead of listing the specific activi- 
ties which will definitely make up the for- 
eign-aid program for the coming year, an 
activity or a type of activity is set forth 
as merely illustrative of the kind of pro- 
gram that will be carried out if changing 
circumstances do not prevent it. This has 
the effect of not binding the agency to any 
specific activities, and so the Congress never 
knows in advance what new activities will 
be started during the coming year, or what 
unfinished activities will be continued. 

The prior knowledge by ICA personnel, at 
headquarters and in the field, that the 
“illustrative” budget presented is neither 
final nor binding upon the agency may well 
be a major contributing factor to the in- 
adequacies in planning that we have noted 
previously. In submitting its budget, ICA 
seems less concerned with the presentation 
of a planned program than with securing a 
lump sum of money for expenditure as the 
agency sees fit. 

* * + s * 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. The illustrative method of budget 
presentation does not bind ICA to carry 
out any of the activities proposed to the 
Congress. In fact, it permits the agency 
complete discretion in the use of funds, 
-free of the restraints, checks, and balances 
generally imposed upon the executive 
branch. It does not provide the Congress 
with a full understanding of what the 
agency is doing, what it has done, and what 
it intends to do. 

* * A + + 

11. ICA consistently asks for and receives 
more money than it has ever been able to use 
‘in the year for which requested. This prac- 
tice has invited the hasty, last-minute obli- 
gation of unused funds, which precludes 
their return to the Treasury. 

12. Funds allocated to ICA from the pro- 
ceeds of sales of surplus agricultural com- 
modities under Public Law 480 have the ef- 
feet of supplementing the ICA budget. In 
fiscal year 1957, when the nonmilitary 
mutual-security budget ran to about $1.5 
billion, this supplement amounted to an 
additional half billion dollars. Neither the 
1957 budget presentation nor testimony be- 
‘fore this committee makes clear to what 
extent, if any, ICA considers the availability 
of these funds in compiling its budget re- 
guest. The omission of this information 
makes it difficult for the Congress to deter- 
mine the amount by which the cost of the 
foreign-aid program actually exceeds the 
ICA budget. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
have seen the veil of secrecy cloak all 
of the misdeeds, waste, and extravagance 
which have been committed in the name 
of foreign aid. A total blackout has been 
in effect on military assistance, and it 
has been hard to get information on 
other expenditures. 

Ordinary care demands that if for- 
eign aid is remotely beneficial, it should 
not be dribbled away on ill-considered 
projects all over the world. The tax- 
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payers who pay the bill are entitled to 
something more than vague assurances 
that all is well. 

It appears to the uninitiated that our 
foreign-aid planners prefer to speak in 
an unknown tongue, in order to confuse 
and confound the average citizen. It is 
not without significance that ICA Direc- 
tor Hollister confirmed this fact when 
he appeared before a Senate committee. 
Mr. Hollister agreed that “there are so 
many facets to ICA that it is pretty hard 
to keep up with all of them.” It is 
“very complicated,” he said, and added, 
“I think that perhaps a fresh approach 
would be very wise.” 

I have studied diligently a mass of in- 
formation, such as is available. Find- 
ing specific information as to results and 
finding consistent information as to the 
amounts of money involved in foreign 
aid are difficult tasks. It is hard to 
draw tangible conclusions. Much of the 
material upon which these huge appro- 
priations have been based ranges þe- 
tween unsupported. opinion and mon- 
strous total figures beyond all compre- 
hension. 

I detected one thread of truth that 
seemed to weave in and out of all of 
these reports—that all claims for posi- 
tive results are always nebulous. It was 
with regret that I found that to be the 
ease even in the final report of the Spe- 
cial Senate Committee To Study the 
Foreign Aid Program, as released May 
13, 1957. 

A few selected quotations, under the 
heading “Contribution of Postwar Aid 
to National Interest,” excerpted from 
this report are indicative of what I 
mean. Here are a few examples: 

Impossible to say with certainty how 
much better off or worse off the United 
States is today because of these expendi- 
tures. 

One can only guess. * * + 

One can estimate. * * * 

Greece and Turkey might today be þe- 
hind the Iron Curtain. * * * 
Formosa might have fallen. 

Western erg. might never have re- 
covered. * 

Iran might never have survived. 


It does seem that the American tax- 


-payer is entitled to a little more canerete 


information on what his billions of tax 
dollars have bought. 

Semiannual reports to the Congress 
on activities of the mutual-security pro- 
gram are no more illuminating. 

The 26-page printed report of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
for the 6-month period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, sent to Congress earlier this 
year, purports to account for the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars. 

Just taking the $3,767,000,000 mutual 
security appropriations’ figure for the 
current fiscal year, we find that only a 
page is used to explain $145 million in 
expenditures. And, at an average of 80 
lines to a page, a single line of the re- 
port represents expenditures of $1,811,- 
057.69. 

Lack of specific information, general 
vagueness, amd absence of coordination 
of the report is a true index to the 
nature and character of the program we 
are being asked to continue. 

Without doubt, one of the most shock- 
ing and disheartening governmental re- 
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ports ever made was that rendered 
earlier this year by the International 
Operations Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations of the 
House of Representatives. 

This report deals with the operation 
of American-aid programs in Iran and 
even to the casual observer the findings 
here must be accepted as reflective to a 
lesser or greater degree of foreign aid 
administration in other countries. 

It is an eye opener. 

It shows beyond all doubt that foreign 
economic aid, as an effective, instrument 
of policy, is the epitome of futility. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
selected excerpts from this report, taken 
from pages 54, 55, 56, 57, and 58, and 
marked as exhibit D be ineluded at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Exutstr D 
EXCERPTS From A REPORT ON UNITED STATES 

AID OPERATIONS IN IRAN—REPORT OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 

TIONS 


What. this picture adds up to is simply that 
we have, from 1951 through 1956, spent over 
a quarter of a billion dollars of United States 
tax money in Iran, including 3 years of sup- 
port to that Government’s extraordinarily 
fiexible budget, at an average rate of $5 mil- 
lion a month, with a new set of justifications 
and a new set of reasons being presented to 
the Congress each year as to why aid at this 
Tevel should be continued. 

As significant as the statements made in 
behalf of the program have been, the sub- 
committee finds that presentations to the 
Congress have been even more notable for 
the facts they have omitted. There has been 
a consistent failure to indicate to the Con- 
gress that Iran in many respects, and even 
during the period of oil nationalization, 
was essentially a solvent country quite ca- 
pable of working out its own financial prob- 
lems. 

The essential and secure source of Iran’s 
wealth, namely, her oil, is sufficiently rec- 
ognized in the world’s financial circles to 
make the negotiation of long-range loans 
quite feasible. Yet Iram has been reluctant 
to use its loan opportunities, both through 
the Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and this reluctance is apparently ex- 
plained by Iran on the grounds that loans 
are politically unpopular while outright 
grants are not. 

There was, as well, a failure to tell the 
Congress that $10 million of United States 
aid funds used to underwrite a currency is- 
sue could have been obviated by a change in 
Iranian law. Expert witnesses before the 
subcommittee admitted that the Iranian 
currency, even before this $10 million trans- 
action occurred, was one of the best. backed 
currencies in the world. Moreover, an ex- 
amination of the gold and foreign exchange 
holdings of the Bank Melli, Iran’s central 
bank, showed it position to be strong 
throughout the period of so-called crises. 

= a > 


a * 


The faults of the use of the so-called illus- 
trative program are amply demonstrated in 
Congressional presentations on Iran. 

Ihustrative programs are not actually pro- 
grams in any planned sense. Instead, they 
are lump-sum requests for funds under 
broad categories such as agricultural and 
natural resources, or health and sanitation, 
supplemented by a general narrative state- 
ment of the agency’s intentions for the year. 

The more significant thing, however, is not 
the lack of specificity of the justifications, 
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put rather the fact that they involve no 
commitment that the money appropriated 
will be spent for the items mentioned. 

The entire presentation is intended to be 
only illustrative of the way the agency ex- 
pects the money will be spent. Only after 
Congress has appropriated the money does 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion get down to the business of doing firm 
and specific planning and negotiating with 
the host country government. The next year 
Congress will be told, under similarly broad 
categories, how the expenditures were actu- 
ally made. 

The essential justification given by the 
agency for continuing the illustrative 
method of programing and budget presen- 
tation is that United States representatives 
in the field must have a firm allotment of 
money in hand before they can negotiate 
programs with aid-receiving governments. 
According to spokesmen for the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration foreign 
government officials will not negotiate agree- 
mets on a hypothetical basis. They must be 
assured that United States funds will be 
made available. The subcommittee has no 
basis for disputing this, but it does feel 
impelled to point out that not only does 
it put the United States in the position of 
accepting hypothetical commitments by host 
governments but it also involves asking the 
United States Congress to grant firm 
amounts of money on the hypothetical basis 
that a good use will be discovered for it, 


» * = * * 


In connection with reports to the Con- 
gress on the use of budgetary assistance 
funds the most glaring omission is the ab- 
sence of information on what was done with 
them once they were received by the host 
country. Reports to the Congress go into 
considerable detail as to the form in which 
this assistance was made available, whether 
in imports of sugar, vehicles, industrial 
machinery, and so on. Yet, for the most 
part, this tells the less significant aspect of 
the use of budgetary assistance funds. 
What counts most is the way the recipient 
government spent the money received by it 
through these imports, and on that side of 
the picture Congressional presentations are 
very nearly silent. As an example, the Con- 
gressional presentation material describing 
how the first budgetary assistance funds 
were used treats this aspect of the picture in 
the one following sentence: 

“The total effect of these various forms of 
assistance has been to provide the Govern- 
ment of Iran with a source of local cur- 
rency with which to help meet government 
operating expenses, and to carry out mini- 
mum essential projects in housing, road im- 
provement, water supply, and health.” 

Nowhere does it mention $3 million used 
to raise Government salaries, $12 million 
used to make up deficits of the National 
Iranian Oil Co., $1.1 million for bonuses to 
the army, police, and gendarmerie. No- 
where does it mention that after receiving 
United States aid, the budget deficit in- 
creased rather than decreased. Even where 
the presentation stresses the illegal expan- 
sion of the Iranian currency under the Mos- 
sadegh regime, in describing the chaotic 
situation of August 1953 it omits mention 
of the fact that the currency even after 
expansion was still sound and that the new 
government found it necessary to undertake 
a similar expansion and in that connection 
to have the currency law liberalized. 

In the judgment of the subcommittee, the 
Congress should require as a condition of 
all future grants of budgetary aid an ac- 
counting not only of how United States dol- 
lars were expended in the United States, but 
how the resultant income was utilized by 
the receiving country. It is this latter in- 
formation which affords the only sound 
basis for judgment as to whether it is being 
wisely used. Perhaps most noteworthy in 
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this connection is the fact that reports from 
the field to the Department of State and to 
ICA in Washington contain this kind of in- 
formation, but the Congress never gets it 
without digging for it. 

The overwhelming reluctance. which key 
ICA officials have displayed in laying their 
cards on the table before this subcommittee, 
indeed the apparent intent of some of the 
principal witnesses to snow the subcommit- 
tee under with irrelevant and gratuitous side 
issues, has shaken the subcommittee’s con- 
fidence in the soundness of the reports on 
which Congress has based its judgments of 
the entire foreign-aid operation. As a re- 
sult, the serious deficiencies in the Iran pro- 
gram are not now the principal concern of 
the subcommittee. With the exercise of a 
good deal of charity it might be possible to 
understand many of these as isolated and 
peculiar to the time and place. But the 
most far-reaching and disturbing discovery 
the subcommittee made in the course of this 
investigation was that the principal offi- 
cials in charge of this program either could 
not recognize these deficiencies or were de- 
dicated to the task, especially in dealing 
with the Congress, of defending by highly 
questionable means indefensible perform- 
ances. 

The subcommittee recommends, therefore, 
to the Congress that it give wholehearted 
support and continuous attention to respon- 
sible studies being made or, to be made of 
foreign-aid programs, especially those under 
congressional auspices. It is apparent that 
tremendous obstacles will confront every 
such effort. For this reason, superficial re- 
views over brief periods of time can be worse 
than useless. In this field of Government 
operations, perhaps more than in any other, 
haste is apt to overlook many essentially 
black situations which tend to escape no- 
tice by being covered with a coat of white- 
wash. 

Perhaps the most sobering thought to be 
expressed about the Iranian-aid program is 
that it is inextricably wound up with our 
foreign policy as a whole in Iran and if our 
foreign policy today in other lands is as 
entangled with economic-aid operations of 
the kind described in this report, it is lean- 
ing on a poor kind of instrument indeed. 
Even more serious is the fact that corrective 
action, obviously so badly needed, in the con- 
duct of aid operations cannot but severely 
wrench the whole fabric of our current con- 
cepts of foreign policy. To that extent, pre- 
cipitate action is fraught with difficulty. 
Yet, if the only way to prevent the further 
degeneration of foreign aid is to take such 
action, it would perhaps be well worth what- 
ever risks may appear to be involved. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
find that some of those seeking to justify 
a continuation of foreign aid resort to 
many reasons for doing so. The chief 
among them being: 

First. It “contains” communism. 

Second. It prevents depression at 
home. 

Third. It reduces the need for arms 
and men in our own forces. 

Fourth. It is a vehicle for friendship 
and humanitarianism. 

Fifth. It is a means of winning less- 
developed nations to freedom. 

Sixth. It is the principal bulwark of 
world peace. 

Seventh. It acts as a lid to cap explo- 
sive political situations. 

Eighth. It is a stimulator of world 
trade, investment, and free enterprise 
throughout the world. 

If all those things were true foreign 
-aid would be a cure for all world prob- 
lems, 
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Unfortunately, we cannot spend our- 
selves rich. 

We cannot give ourselves strong. 

And we had best not rely on others 
at this late date to do our fighting for us. 

While some segments of American 
business, particularly the large industrial 
groups and some banks have profited 
from foreign aid, it is a gross absurdity 
to contend that America’s economic 
well-being is dependent on foreign aid 
giveaways. Our gross national product 
now exceeds $400 billion per year. 

Foreign aid expenditures are only a 
fraction of this amount, and in view of a 
substantial use of some of the money to 
make purchases of goods and supplies 
abroad, it contributes even less to our 
total economy, that standpoint con- 
sidered. 

It is to disregard fact for any person 
to look upon these expenditures other 
than a drain on our people, a drain on 
our country, and a burden on generations 
of Americans yet unborn. 

We have heard much recently about 
the Fairless report. 

While I do not agree entirely with all 
the conclusions contained in the March 
1, 1957, report to the President by the 
Citizens Committee on Foreign Aid, of 
which Hon. Benjamin F. Fairless was 
coordinator, the report, though not a de- 
tailed one, did contain several sugges- 
tions for improved administration 
which should have been implemented 
immediately. 

It is a pity that this report, like many 
others calling for reforms and improved 
procedures, has been shelved to gather 
dust. 

Apparently the only passage taken 
seriously was the mild committee con- 
clusion that a collective security program 
will be necessary for some years to come. 

But even this recommendation was 
tempered by the admonition that assist- 
ance in grant form should be given only 
those exceptional cases where it is clearly 
in the national interest to do so and when 
the recipient countries are adjudged un- 
able to repay. 

The Fairless committee, expressing 
concern over recent cutbacks in planned 
western contributions to Free World arm- 
ament, urged a higher priority—be 
given—in foreign assistance programs— 
to those countries which have joined the 
collective security system. 

Our Government, the report said, 
should marshal our resources to help 
those nations which share our apprehen- 
sion of the threat of the Communist 
conspiracy and share the same judgment 
as to the measures necessary to defend 
against it. 

I share that view particularly as re- 
gards helping Britain and other allies in 
maintaining sufficient armament to meet 
Communist forces whenever and wher- 
ever they should seek to move aggres- 
sively. 

When historians analyze United States 
post-World War II aid programs they 
may well conclude that we have scattered 
our shot and that we would have been 
far better off concentrating much of our 
backing behind a few trusted allies, with 
the primary responsibility upon them 
for maintaining order in their respective 
spheres of influence. 
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Instead, we have tried to make first- 
rate powers out of fourth-rate powers, 
all at the expense of our allies and our- 
selves. 

In his message on mutual security de- 
livered to the Congress May 21, 1957, the 
President called for a new loan policy, 
if it can rightly be called that. 

The President’s description of these 
so-called loans, to be dished by the ICA 
deserves close scrutiny. 

Here is how he defined the ICA loan 
policy: 

These loans should be made on a reason- 
able expectation of repayment in dollars or 
local currencies, even though we should 
recognize that this expectation would be 
based on confidence in the long-range de- 
velopment of the borrowing country and of 
hope for an improved international political 
climate rather than on presently demonstra- 
ble financial soundness. 


This policy, of course, does not follow 
the policy suggested by the Fairless Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee suggested that in loans 
made to other nations a sound policy 
be adhered to, as follows: 

In our view loans by the United States 
repayable in the inconvertible currencies 
of foreign nations are undesirable and the 
practice of granting them should be ter- 
minated. Our relations with other countries 
will suffer from United States control of 
large amounts of their currencies. The 
soundness of the loan device should not be 
jeopardized by inviting repayment in for- 
eign currencies which cannot be freely spent 
by the United States. 

Similarly, the validity of international con- 
tracts should not be undermined by the 
granting of loans in circumstances which 
there is grave doubt as to the ability of the 
borrower to repay. We recognize, however, 
that there will be cases in which it is in the 
interest of the United States to make dollar 
loans on more liberal terms than those of 
the established public banks with respect 
to interest rates and periods of repayment. 


Any similarity between the recommen- 
dations of the Fairless Committee and 
administration recommendations is 
purely superficial. 

For instance, the Committee suggested 
aid programs geared to 2-year periods, 
to be submitted to each Congress, rather 
than at each session. 

The President’s message, however, en- 
visions an indefinite loan program under 
ICA of unspecified duration with pyra- 
miding amounts necessary to finance it. 
He asks authority to borrow from the 
Treasury in succeeding years within 
stated limits. He requests $500 million 
for the loan fund for the 1957 fiscal year 
and $750 million for each of the next 
2 succeeding fiscal years. 

Director John B. Hollister, of ICA, even 
urged Congress to go further than it ever 
has in surrendering its power over ap- 
propriations when he appeared earlier 
this year before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to argue for authority 
to spend as much as $2 billion in eco- 
nomic aid to friendly countries over the 
next 3 years. 

Though the President’s message to 
Congress on foreign aid did not come to 
the House until May 21, 1957, William S. 
White, of the New York Times, as early 
as April 8, in a copyrighted dispatch re- 
vealed the present concept of indefinite 
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aid. The first paragraph of his article 
told the story. 

The Eisenhower administration presented 
to Congress today a fundamentally altered 
mutual-security program that would com- 
mit this country frankly to foreign aid for 
indefinite years ahead. 


Mr. White wrote of Secretary of State 
Dulles’ testimony before the Special Sen- 
ate Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program. 

Mr. Dulles presented the plan as a new 
approach, calling for the establishment 
of a special economic development fund 
with capital authorization sufficient for 
several years to extend economic aid on 
a loan basis, the Times story revealed. 

It is the same old “temporary” for- 
eign economic aid program but in new 
and admittedly permanent dress. 

If it is felt that this Nation in pro- 
moting its interests must assist other 
countries in their economic develop- 
ment, there are ways much more effec- 
tive and considerably less costly than 
Girect handouts from the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

One way would be to stimulate the 
flow of American capital into needy and 
underdeveloped nations through the in- 
centive of fast tax writeoffs, such as 
are now granted to industries engaged 
in defense production. 

Another way would be to expand the 
capacity of the World Bank to make 
long-term, low-interest loans to worthy 
nations upon the security of such col- 
lateral as undeveloped natural resources 
or industrial potential. 

In so doing, the United States would 
be able to achieve its goal without in- 
sulting the beneficiaries of its assist- 
ance, and even more important, with- 
out bankrupting the American people. 

We should not, with tongue in cheek, 
continue to make outright grants calling 
them loans. 

The question now confronting Con- 
gress and all Americans is whether we 
have learned our lesson from sad ex- 
perience. 

A recent Commerce Department re- 
port revealed that the United States 
has put up more than $62 billion for 
foreign aid since July 1, 1945, represent- 
ing an amount equal to $364 for every 
man, woman, and child living in this 
country. 

What have we bought with all this 
money? 

A total security blackout shields ex- 
penditures for military aid from in- 
quiry. 

But we do know how some $40 billion 
in American economic aid and outright 
grants have been used. 

They have been used to subsidize tax 
cuts in foreign lands while tax reduc- 
tion has been denied our people here at 
home. 

They have been used to pay off na- 
tional debts of foreign countries like 
Norway and Denmark, while our own 
debt has mounted higher and higher. 

They have been used to stabilize for- 
eign currencies while inflation feeds like 
a brushfire at home. 

They have been used to add millions 
of acres to foreign farm crop production, 
while acreage allotments for our own 
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farmers have been reduced here at 
home. $ 

Vast hydroelectric dams and irriga- 
tion and river development projects are 
being carried on all over the world, 
while floods continue to ravage our land 
and while our own industries cry for 
more power. 

A million dollars of our tax money is 
being used in Paraguay for the benefit 
of a single religious sect while such 
a practice would be frowned on as un- 
constitutional and contrary to public 
policy in our own country. 

We are spending billions in foreign 
countries to reclaim or open up new 
lands and build all types of new hous- 
ing while our own people and our vet- 
erans are relegated to substandard 
housing. 

Highways and bridges are being built 
in foreign lands while our own road 
system has been neglected for many 
years. 

While many of our farmers cannot get 
their crops to market over muddy roads, 
we build a huge six-lane turnpike in 
Portugal to a gambling resort. 

While millions of Americans are sweat- 
ing over their tax returns, our Govern- 
ment sends a “hot-lips’” musician on a 
foreign tour and pays him more than the 
President. 

While unfair foreign competition is 
closing the doors of numerous American 
industries, we continue to send our tech- 
nicians and machines to foreign lands 
to provide the know-how to produce 
goods that will destroy markets for our 
own, due to the vast differential between 
slave wages and free wages. 

Why, we have even built public rest- 
rooms in the Philippines, and bathing 
facilities for Egyptian camel drivers. 
We have sent collapsible toothpaste 
tubes to Cambodia, dress suits to Grecian 
undertakers, and iceboxes to Eskimos. 

We are sending our millions to King 
Saud, who maintains 24 palaces, 250 
custom-built Cadillacs, a fleet of private 
airliners, and whose personal income 
from vast oil reserves has been esti- 
mated at around $48 million a year. 

We have sent opera singers to Italy, 
and ultra-violet ray lamps to India. And 
we have set up a pension program for 
overage Chinese Nationalist soldiers. 

While rice production is less here than 
in Korea, our technicians have gone 
there to try to tell them how to raise rice. 

We built a silica processing plant on 
Formosa, where there was not enough 
Silica to justify its operation. 

We are giving free air trips for Arabs 
who wish to visit Mecca. 

We have built iron and steel plants 
costing nearly a billion dollars in 24 
countries. 

We spent $2 million to provide water 
and public bath facilities for 200 Leb- 
anese villages. 

We have built an Italian village that 
nobody wanted to live in. 

We have built a road in Iran that leads 
to nowhere. 

We spent 501,097 United States dol- 
lars for a wage and position classification 
study for the Philippine Government 
while we only spent $205,076.29 for a 
special Senate committee study of the 
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effectiveness of the entire $62 billion 
postwar foreign aid program. 

The multitude of foreign aid give- 
aways which have been carried on by 
this country includes apartment houses, 
railroads, rolling stock, mining equip- 
ment, steel mills, factories, banks, gen- 
erating plants, machines, machine tools, 
building materials, supplies, equipment, 
commercial airplanes, aviation facilities, 
storage facilities, warehouses, schools, 
laboratories, hospitals, power dams, res- 
ervoirs, ofñce buildings, telecommunica- 
tion systems, thousands of irrigation 
wells, American industrial know-how and 
engineering techniques and a host of 
other such items for over 60 countries. 

All of these things—and many more— 
have been financed by the citizens who 
sent us here to represent them. 

Mr. President, I must voice my opposi- 
tion to such spending abroad—however 
worthy or needed—which could not, even 
by the remotest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, contribute one iota to the strength 
or security of our country or the free 
world. 

I am opposed to economic aid when it 
is done at the expense of the already 
overburdened American taxpayer who 
today is shouldering the greatest tax load 
of any citizen in history. 

The time has come to seek elimination 
from the budget of purely foreign eco- 
nomic aid and for a thorough and 
searching examination of each military 
assistance project to insure that the 
American taxpayer is getting his money’s 
worth in national security. 

Wise expenditure of military assist- 
ance funds could be insured by reducing 
the appropriation for that purpose for 
the 1957 fiscal year to an amount not to 
exceed $1 billion. 

Elimination of all economic aid and a 
ceiling on military assistance would not 
abruptly curtail present aid programs for 
there presently remains unspent $7.5 
billion of previous appropriations for 
economic aid and military assistance, 
besides new money now being sought. 

Economic aid could be liquidated with- 
out another dollar being appropriated 
by the Congress. It could be ended this 
year without substantially disturbing the 
commitments already made. This could 
readily be done because there are still 
approximately $7.5 billion already ap- 
propriated, and yet unspent, for supplies 
and techniques in the many “pipelines” 
stretching from our Treasury in Wash- 
ington to the numerous beneficiaries in 
foreign countries. 

Under rigid supervision and strict ac- 
counting, these pipelines could flow for 
several years more to discharge their 
contents without our putting new money 

into them. 

I am opposed to subsidizing all man- 
ner of economic aid projects abroad. so 
long as our own people—our farmers, 
our veterans, their widows and their de- 
pendents, our social security recipients, 
our retired people, our old people, our 
disabled citizens, our dependent children, 
and all those unable to take care of 
themselves—are not adequately provided 
for here at home. 

Mr. President, on June 23, 1954, one of 
our greatest living generals, speaking 
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before an assemblage of the Nation’s 
newspaper editors in Washington, D. C., 
expressed some interesting convictions of 
his relative to the effectiveness of foreign 
aid. His remarks are pertinent to the 
discussion here, and I wish to read them 
to this body. He said: 

The United States cannot be an Atlas. It 
cannot by its financial sacrifices carry all 
other nations of the world on its shoulders, 
and we should stop giveaway programs. 

Now this is very true. You could not keep 
any other country in the world free merely 
by money. You can’t buy or import a heart, 
or a soul, or a determination to remain free. 
Consequently, the statement that American 
so-called giveaway programs are not going 
to keep the world free is absolutely true. 


Three years’ history since those words 
were uttered confirms their wisdom and 
truth. 

The words of this great military leader 
do not seem un-American or isolationist 
to me. 

They sound like Jeffersonian democ- 
racy. 

What general, you ask, made this 
statement? 

It was Dwight David Eisenhower. 

It was the same General Eisenhower 
who said in 1952: 

Certainly, I know we must find a substi- 
tute for the purely temporary business of 
bolstering free nations through annual 
handouts. That gets neither permanent re- 
sults nor real friends. 


That was the general. 

That was the President. 

That was the Republican who made 
the statement to the Nation’s editors 
that foreign aid will not buy other na- 
tions the determination to remain free, 
and should be stopped. 

I agree with the wise and sagacious 
words of the Republican general and the 
Republican President. 

It is with regret, and with all due re- 
spect, that I must voice my sharp dis- 
agreement with the “Modern” Republi- 
can” President. 

The people of America are determined 
to save the blessings of free government 
and individual liberty. 

To save America, the humanitarian- 
ism of old-fashioned democracy must 
live. 

To save America, the stability and se- 
curity of old-fashioned Republicanism 
must live. 

To save America, all of the faith that 
is epitomized by the oldtime religion 
must live. 

Let no one be deceived by the cries of 
those who would destroy us. A return 
to fundamentals is the key to survival 
in this day and age even more than was 
the case in all the other periods of great 
stress and strain that have marked the 
life of our Nation. 

A militarily impregnable America and 
an economically invincible America are 
the world’s best and only hope for peace. 

If we are to perpetuate our blood-won 
birthright for ourselves and for our pos- 
terity, the welfare of the American peo- 
ple and the solvency, safety, security, 
and sovereignty of our own country must 
be our primary concern. 

It is mine, Mr. President, and I shall 
so vote. 

I yield the floor. 
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THE “OPEN CURTAIN” PROPOSAL 
OF SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield for that purpose? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido not really re- 
quire a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have been asked 
by several Senators that they be notified 
when the Senator from Arkansas begins 
his speech. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well; I yield 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of the poorest and most disappointing 
performances I have seen in many years 
was the reaction of the Secretary of State 
to the open curtain proposal made by 
our majority leader. 

There are times when a man should 
be forthright and frank and refuse to 
take refuge in half-truths and evasions. 
There are times when a man should 
seize an opportunity and press it vig- 
orously and boldly. 

Those times frequently come to a man 
who has the responsibility of steering 
the foreign policy of the strongest na- 
tion in the Free World. 

The proposal of the majority leader 
was forthright and bold. It called upon 
our officials to act at a certain time when 
events were coming to a dramatic cli- 
max. 

The majority leader did not blame any 
fellow American for our present state of 
affairs. He said that now is the time 
to act—now is the time to strike when 
the iron is hot. 

I have looked over the Secretary’s 
press conference reaction to the pro- 
posal. He says, in effect, that this coun- 
try made a similar proposal in 1955 and 
that “we are constantly pressing the So- 
viets, for example, for these reciprocal 
facilities to speak to the Soviet people.” 

Mr. President, I have been associated 
with the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for many years. I have a rea- 
sonable familiarity with the activities 
undertaken by those who have the re- 
sponsibility for our relations abroad. 

If American representatives have been 
“pressing” the Soviet Union for the 
“open curtain” proposal for the past 18 
months, it is the best kept secret since 
the first atomic bomb was made. 

Mr. Arthur Krock, one of the most 
eminent and distinguished journalists of 
our time, puts the facts succinctly in his 
column this morning. He says, and I 
quote: ; 

This role played by the Senate majority 
leader, therefore, was of vastly more impor- 
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tance than could be gathered from this com- 
ment by the Secretary: “I was very glad in- 
deed to see the strong endorsement of that 
(point 9) concept by Senator JOHNSON 
the other day. He made about the same 
proposal, or at least adapted, you might say, 
the same proposal that the United States 
had made (at Geneva). We have been press- 
ing for (it) off and on, with consistency, for 
the last 18 months.” But in reality what 
JoHNSON did was to move this Government 
to resume the initiative on this front after 
a long period of virtual inaction. And his 
formula is the most precise and detailed in 
the record. 


Even more puzzling is the Secretary’s 
implied claim that the “open curtain” 
proposal represents administration pol- 
icy. Apparently he is not aware of the 
views of his chief—the President of the 
United States. 

The President, in his press conference 
on June 5, dismissed the Khrushchev 
broadcast as “a commercial firm in this 
country, trying to improve its own com- 
mercial standing.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

. Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Arkansas is bringing out a very impor- 
tant and very significant aspect of the 
proposal made by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader last Saturday evening in 
New York. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas what connotation he places on 
the President’s reference to the CBS 
sponsoring of the Khrushchev program 
as a commercial firm in this country 
trying to improve its own commercial 
standing. Does the Senator believe the 
CBS performed a public service in trying 
to bring one of the leaders of the Soviet 
Union into the homes of the American 
people, so that the American people 
could see what he looked like and hear 
what he had to say? Are we afraid of 
_ this man? Do we believe that what he 
has to say will contaminate us? Are we 
so fear stricken that we are absolutely 
helpless in the face of a broadcast by a 
Soviet leader? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Montana has emphasized one of the 
points which should be considered. I 
believe CBS performed a public service. 
I thought it afforded us a great oppor- 
tunity. The President’s remarks clearly 
show his disapprobation of the whole 
performance, and he took this particu- 
lar way to indicate it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is not that kind of 
performance exactly what we have been 
trying to bring about, under point 9 of 
the Geneva agreement, since 1955? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. It was precisely in line 
with that point. What I am trying to 
say is that our policy has not been, so 
far as I know, to follow up on that point; 
nor has there been any initiative along 
that line. Here an opportunity was 
given us by the other side. They gave 
us a perfect opportunity to say, “That’s 
fine. We would like to do something like 
that in Russia.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Exactly. However, 
we have not been pressing, as the Secre- 
tary of State says, to bring about this 
sort of interchange on a mutual basis 
during the past 18 months. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not only have we 
not been pressing, but the attitude of 
our own Officials has been one of com- 
plete inaction. In fact, the President did 
not even deign to make a direct com- 
ment on the broadcast at the time, and 
Mr. Hagerty, the journalist who is work- 
ing with the President, said the Presi- 
dent was “aware of the broadcast, but 
did not hear it.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that 
there is a possibility that we may have 
been pressing in reverse? I say that be- 
cause in 1955 the Soviet Acting Minister 
of Agriculture, Matskevich, broadcast 
over the Voice of America from Wash- 
ington to the Russian people that the 
American people were their friends. So 
we have a Government agency, the Voice 
of America, allowing a minister in the 
Soviet Cabinet to use our facilities to tell 
the Russian people what he was observ- 
ing in this country. 

If it was good for this Government to 
do that then, I see no reason why it 
was not good for CBS, in reverse, to do 
what it did in the case of one of the 
leaders of the Soviet Union. If we could 
carry the Johnson plan into effect, on 
a reciprocal basis, I am quite certain 
that the Russian people, as distinct from 
their leaders, would be the greater bene- 
ficiaries. So far as the American peo- 
ple are concerned, we have nothing to 
fear. Certainly we cannot be contami- 
nated by what the Russian leaders may 
have to say. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks. His last observation 
is to me practically the core of this sit- 
uation. The administration has given 
the impression that it is fearful that 
these broadcasts will convert the Ameri- 
can people to communism, or will weaken 
their belief in our own system. That, 
I think, is completely wrong. We ought 
to welcome broadcasts such as Khru- 
shchev’s, because they subject the views 
of world leaders to critical analysis, not 
only by our own people but also by the 
people of the rest of the world. It would 
be a very interesting debate before all 
the world, if such an exchange as that 
suggested by the majority leader could 
be arranged. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that Khrushchev’s 
CBS broadcast has been rebroadcast in 
the Soviet Union and in Communist 
China. It is my further understanding 
that certain parts of the broadcast have 
been deleted, so that the people of those 
two countries did not get the full text 
of what Mr. Khrushchev said to the 
American people. That in itself, in my 
opinion, is an indication of weakness. 

The mere fact that deletions were 
made would seem to indicate that there 
were some things which the Soviet lead- 
ers did not want their own people to 
hear. So far as we are concerned, any- 
thing our leaders say could be said to 
the entire world, and there would be no 
deletions made, because we have truth 
on our side. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. In any case the suggestion 
ought to be subjected to discussion and 
analysis. What I object to is our lack 
of interest in promoting this approach. 
I agree that it may be difficult to make 
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the arrangement. I do not know 
whether the Russians will permit it. 
However, the only way to find out is to 
make the proposal and to press for it 
every day, as the majority leader has 
suggested. 

The President’s direct comment on the 
opportunities offered by the Khrushchev 
broadcast was as follows: 

I would say this: If the Soviet Union, in 
return for that courtesy of themselves 
wanted to ask an American, no matter who 
it might be, because, after all, you know 
Khrushchev is not the head of the Russian 
State—except in power [laughter]—but if 
they should invite an American to come, 
and guarantee that there would be no 
jamming, there would be no interference, 
that they wouldn’t put up counterattractions 
to take people away from their radios, and 
all that sort of thing, for that time, if you 
can believe that that will happen, I can tell 
you this, that somebody in this Government 
would be glad to accept. 


Mr. President, is this the reaction of 
an administration that is actively press- 
ing for the open curtain? Is this the 
kind of response which would meet the 
call of the majority leader for bold, vig- 
orous action? 

Does this represent initiative? Does 
prying open the Iron Curtain mean that 
we sit back and wait for an invitation 
from Khrushchev? Is this a strong de- 
mand that Khrushchev permit our lead- 
ers to address the Russian people as he 
has addressed ours? 

Apparently, the Secretary has some 
friends who think itis. Mr. Edson, NEA 
columnist, said yesterday that the Sec- 
retary. “punctured the Johnson balloon 
pretty effectively but the Secretary let it 
down gently, with more butter.” 

I agree with Mr. Edson in one respect. 
It is that the Secretary of State has the 
habit of letting constructive proposals 
down gently “with more butter.” But, 
somehow, I do not think that “butter” is 
the key to prying open the Iron Curtain. 

The Secretary of State apparently 
clings to the idea that his only interest 
would be in a full-blown agreement for 
regular weekly broadcasts. I agree that 
this should be the objective. But I sub- 
mit that it is far wiser to take whatever 
steps are possible in the belief that with 
experience and through trial and error 
we may break down the antagonisms 
which now threaten the entire world. 

The point is to act when an opportu- 
nity is presented, rather than to let an 
opportunity go by default. 

Mr. President, the Secretary repeated- 
ly calls for bipartisanship. He has had 
it from this Congress—fully, completely, 
and honorably. 

He will continue to have it because 
foreign policy must not become a polit- 
ical football if the Nation is to survive. 
But I tell the Secretary frankly that his 
supercilious reaction to the majority 
leader’s proposal does not inspire con- 
fidence. 

The best that can be said for him is 
that he reached back to a proposal made 
18 months ago—when the time was not 
ripe—merely to demonstrate that he was 
not caught napping. 

Instead, he should grasp this oppor- 
tunity to join in a proposal made for 
action now. He would have had the 
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wholehearted and enthusiastic backing 
of Congress and, I think, of the country. 

Mr. President, I refer again to the 
terse and accurate logic employed by 
Mr. Krock in his article this morning, 
He said: 

Immediately following the Khrushchev 
television interview the President, the Sec- 
retary, or some high-level representative 
could have thrown this book at the Kremlin 
and repeated the proposals. Instead, for a 
week the administration discussed what 
countermeasures to take and announced no 
conclusions. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Krock’s fine column in this morning’s 
New York Times be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 13, 1957] 

A Great DEAL More “OFF” THAN “ON” 

(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—It is a matter of 
record that point 9 in the 17 principles for 
broader East-West relations that were pre- 
sented to the Soviets at Geneva in October 
1955, by the French on behalf of the western 
powers was a proposal that once a month, or 
thereabouts, the radio communications of all 
4 nations be opened to free exchanges of 
talks on current affairs. This was correctly 
recalled by Secretary of State Dulles at his 
news conference yesterday. 

But it is equally true that all American- 
Soviet exchanges on these proposals, includ- 
ing point 9, were terminated by Washington 
from the time of the brutal Soviet repres- 
sion of the uprising in Hungary until last 
April, and that since the exchanges were 
resumed there has been no pressing by United 
States authorities with respect to point 9, 
despite the Secretary’s statement to the same 
news conference that he understood there 
had been. 

It is also true that for the week after the 
Khrushchev television interview arranged by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
administration, instead of seizing the oppor- 
tunity to revive point 9, and in full force, 
was unable to make up its mind on a coun- 
termove. After the events in Hungary it 
was not until Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
the majority leader in his branch, made: the 
New York City speech in which, greatly ex- 
panding point 9, he urged that we should 
not let a single day pass without raising the 
issue of the free flow of information with 
the Kremlin, the United Nations, and by 
every other means, that any high adminis- 
tration official pressed this vital proposal in 
the Geneva principles. 


JOHNSON’S ROLE 


This role played by the Senate majority 
leader therefore, was of vastly more impor- 
tance than could be gathered from this com- 
ment by the Secretary: “I was very glad 
indeed to see the strong endorsement of that 
[point 9] concept by Senator JoHNSON the 
other day. He made almost the same pro- 
posal, or at least adopted, you might say, the 
same proposal that the United States had 
made [at Geneva]. We have been pressing 
for [it] off and on, with consistency, for 
the last 18 months.” But in reality what 
JOHNSON did was to move this Government 
to resume the initiative on this front after 
a long period of virtual inaction. And his 
formula is the most precise and detailed in 
the record. 

The Geneva proposals to the Soviets for 
East-West exchanges were largely the handi- 
work of William Harding Jackson of Prince- 
ton, N. J., who at the time was special assist- 
ant to the President in this and other areas. 
He truly was pressing the 17 principles with 
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heavy accent on points 8, 9, and 10, until 
the break caused by the Hungarian uprising. 
Early this year Jackson completed the period 
for which he had agreed to serve, and promo- 
tion of the Geneva proposals is now the task 
of Ambassador W. S. B. Lacy. He is alert 
and able, and if immediately put forward as 
the State Department’s spokesman, with the 
perfect facilities provided by Geneva, he 
could have taken the initiative that was left 
to Senator JOHNSON. But this was not done, 
and for more than a week the only reference 
to this excellent instrument for hoisting 
Khrushchev on his own petard was in a State 
Department handout for which a minor of- 
ficer was selected as the issuing agent. 
THE GENEVA PROPOSALS 

The pertinent passages in the Geneva pro- 
posals were: 

“8. The systematic jamming of broadcasts 
of news and information is a practice to be 
deplored. It is incompatible with the di- 
rective from the four heads of government 
[at the summit conference] and should be 
discontinued. 

“9. The Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers should consider the desirability of 
exchanging monthly uncensored broadcasts 
on world developments. This could take the 
form of half hours for the Soviet Union on 
the western broadcasting systems with re- 
ciprocal arrangements for the Western Pow- 
ers on the Soviet system. 

“10. The censorship of outgoing press dis- 
patches and the denial to journalists of ac- 
cess to normal sources of information are 
serious barriers to the free circulation of 
ideas. The four governments, where appro- 
priate, should take immediate steps to re- 
move such barriers.” 

In November 1955, the Soviets made a 
counterproposal for a 4-power declaration, 
and this is how Secretary Dulles analyzed it 
with respect to the passage above: 

“Item 8 * * * is rejected. Item 9 * * » 
appears also to be rejected, although it is 
suggested that there might hereafter be an 
agreement covering broadcast exchanges. 
Item 10 * * * is rejected.” 

Immediately following the Khrushchev 
television interview the President, the Secre- 
tary, or some high-level representative could 
have thrown this book at the Kremlin and 
repeated the proposals. Instead, for a week 
the administration discussed what counter- 
measures to take and announced no conclu- 
sions, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it ought to 
be brought out that the Johnson plan 
has had strong bipartisan approbation. 
I recall the approval of it given by the 
minority leader, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SMITH]. 

It appears to me that this is another 
indication of the responsibility of Con- 
gress, and in this case of the Senate. I 
express the hope that this feeling of re- 
sponsibility will be recognized and that 
before too long the majority leader and 
the minority leader may get together 
with the Secretary of State, to see what 
can be done to take advantage of the 
openings, as they occur, and to get away 
from the habit of fearing to take the 
initiative, and of waiting, it seems to 
me, to react only to the initiative taken 
by the Soviet Union. 

I am bound to confess that sometimes 
there is not even a reaction. I should 
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think it is about time for the adminis- 
tration to go on the offensive and to 
come up with some new ideas, such as 
the Johnson proposal, which is really 
not a new idea, but is, in effect, a com- 
pilation of many ideas, in part, which 
have been approved by the President 
from time to time. 

I hope we are not so bereft of ideas 
that we are not able to take the diplo- 
matic, economic, and propaganda offen- 
Sive. I sincerely hope that the bipartisan 
endorsement of the distinguished major- 
ity leader’s plan of last Saturday, June 
8, will be taken into consideration by the 
President, and the Secretary of State, as 
well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Montana for his comment. I 
certainly hope the administration will 
take courage from his statement. 

There is one other thought I should 
like to leave with regard to the remarks 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. It has seemed to me sey- 
eral times in the past that the admin- 
istration lacked the courage of its con- 
victions. I have heard it said that the 
administration did not take this or that 
course, or perhaps this or that sugges- 
tion, for fear that Congress might not 
agree with it. Perhaps in some cases 
there might have been opposition. How- 
ever, I do not think that is a sound 
reason not to make any proposal which 
the administration believes is justified 
in the public interest. The Senator 
from Montana is aware of some of those 
cases. 

If there is anything I can do, or that 
we can do, as Members of the Senate, 
to give the administration a little cour- 
age or a little conviction to move into 
this field, I am certain we are ready 
and willing to do it. I know the ma- 
jority leader when he made his sugges- 
tions was hoping to do that, and had 
in mind giving the administration some 
courage to move actively into this field. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. The junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] has just sub- 
mitted, on page 13 of his statement con- 
cerning the Mutual Security Act, an im- 
pressive list of alleged misdeeds by the 
Administration. I am asking the Ad- 
ministration to give me by tomorrow 
morning its comments on such of those 
points as the Administration believes 
are untrue or misleading. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. I shall be very 
glad to see the comments of the Ad- 
ministration. I happen to know about 
a few of those cases; I do not know about 
all of them. ‘Therefore, I shall refrain 
from commenting upon them at this 
time. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak briefly 
about the Mutual Security Act of 1957. 
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We are again considering an authoriza- 
tion for the mutual security program. 
The fiscal year 1958 program is again a 
large program, although it is only about 
half as big as these programs have been 
in some years in the past. 

The mutual security program is very 
important to the security of the United 
States. It is a program which has been 
backed by both political parties over the 
past 10 years. I see no reason why this 
measure should not be free of partisan- 
ship. 

There are three things which I should 
like to point out which ought to make a 
difference in the Senate’s consideration 
of foreign aid this year. First, no sub- 
ject has been studied more thoroughly 
since the last session of the Senate than 
foreign aid. Second, we have before us 
an executive branch bill which has been 
amended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to conform so far as possible to 
prior recommendations made by the 
Special Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program which the Senate estab- 
lished last year. Third, the bill as re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations contains several long-needed 
basic improvements in the mutual se- 
curity program. 

All of us recall that Senate support 
was strong for the Marshall plan when 
it was first begun. Senate support was 
also strong for military assistance at 
the time of the Communist attack in Ko- 
rea and for the next 3 or 4 years after. 
We also know that opposition to the 
foreign aid program began to grow in 
1954 and 1955 and continued last year 
when there were 30 votes cast against 
the mutual security appropriation bill 
on final passage and these votes were 
equally divided between the 2 parties. 
Everybody agreed, I think, last year that 
it was time to pause and take a hard 
lock at this foreign aid program. 

The Senate did take a careful look at 
the foreign aid program. We estab- 
lished a Special Committee To Study the 
Foreign Aid Program. I want to empha- 
size that point of procedure. 

The special committee was composed 
of the entire membership of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, plus the 
ranking members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
one of the senior Members of the Sen- 
ate; the distinguished senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SaALTONSTALL]; 
together with the ranking members of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the senior Member of the en- 
tire Senate, and also the senior member 
of the Democratic Party, and the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the senior member of the Re- 
publican Party of this body. 

The special committee made exhaus- 
tive studies, and the committee’s findings 
were reported to the Senate on May 13, 
without a dissenting vote. I think it was 
an excellent piece of work. ‘The report 
was based not only upon the studies 
made by the committee itself in open 
hearings and in private hearings, but 
also upon studies made by its representa- 
tives, some of the leading citizens of the 
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United States in their fields, and some 
of the finest organizations and institu- 
tions which were equipped to study mat- 
ters in this field. 

The Senate was not the only body to 
study the foreign aid program. The 
President of the United States created a 
special executive branch task force head- 
ed by Mr. Benjamin Fairless, the former 
president of the United States Steel 
Corp. The President’s International 
Development Advisory Board, headed by 
Mr. Eric Johnston, also made a study. 
The House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
under the leadership of its outgoing 
chairman, Mr. James Richards, com- 
pleted a study of foreign aid in December 
of last year. 

All these reports agree on several 
things. They all agree that mutual se- 
curity programs have served us well. 
That military and economic assistance 
programs must continue for the foresee- 
able future if we are to protect ourselves 
in this world. 

I may say that none of these reports 
undertake to say that a mistake has 
never been made in the administration 
of this program. In the case of a pro- 
gram so large and so extensive as this 
one has been—a program covering many 
different activities, and with many dif- 
ferent administrators—it is not difficult 
to pick out individual mistakes. But I 
submit that, viewing it in proper per- 
spective, it will be found that the mis- 
takes involve a very small part of the 
overall operation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
in the case of a program of the scope 
of this one—a program which touches all 
areas of the world, areas in which there 
are many developments, both econom- 
ically and politically, which frequently 
are beyond the experience of our own 
people—it is entirely possible that there 
will be miscalculations, and that one 
project or another may get out of hand 
and may end up as undesirable or un- 
necessary, or that there may be projects 
in which there is waste. In other words, 
if one wishes to engage in finding very 
little blisters on the trunk of the great 
oak tree, it is possible to make it appear 
that the oak is almost ready to collapse, 
or that it never should have been a tree 
in the first place; whereas if one con- 
siders the totality of the program, and 
does not concentrate upon a little error 
here or a little mistake there, one finds 
a rather encouraging picture of a pro- 
gram which should enlist reasonable 
commendation and support. Does not 
the Senator from Arkansas agree as to 
that? : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I think the 
Senator from Minnesota is correct. 

However, I do not wish to question the 
right and duty of any Member of the 
Senate to direct attention to any cases in 
which there has been either a mistake in 
judgment or plain stupidity. Attention 
should be called to such cases. I myself 
have called attention to some of them: 
and I welcome statements such as the 
ones which have been made on the floor 
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today, and I think the public is entitled 
to an answer in each case. 

I do not say that some mistakes have 
not been made. I think some of them 
could be explained in such a way that 
any reasonable man would agree that 
they were not really serious mistakes, 
whereas I think some of them were bona 
fide mistakes. 

But I suggest forcefully as I can that, 
granted that there have been some mis- 
takes, yet, in comparison to the overall 
program and the vast amount of bene- 
ficial activities which-have been carried 
on in a wise manner, the mistakes are 
relatively small. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield further 
to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely wish to 
join in the statement the Senator from 
Arkansas has just made, namely, that 
no one would wish to stifle the investiga- 
tion of errors of either omission or com- 
mission, and no one would wish in any 
way to diminish the efforts of those who 
seek to inquire into this program. Per- 
sonally, I welcome the criticisms. I my- 
self have made some of them. For ex- 
ample, I am not sure that all the mili- 
tary assistance which has been extended 
to some areas of the world has been as 
effective as the proponents had hoped it 
would be. I think sometimes such as- 
sistance may generate local armament 
races, for instance. 

But, Mr. President, let me say, by way 
of a simple analogy, that if one were to 
hire the finest contractor in the world to 
build the finest building man’s ingenuity 
and genius could devise, if at the com- 
pletion of construction it appeared that 
some of the pipes leaked or certain parts 
of the building were of faulty construc- 
tion, that would not mean either that the 
mistakes should be glossed over or that 
the entire building should be torn down. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Thatisa very good 
point, Mr. President. Granted that 
some mistakes have been made, that is 
no reason for cutting the program bpe- 
yond a reasonable amount. 

I myself have criticized the program in 
Pakistan. I opposed the military pro- 
gram there; I did so on the ground that 
it is out of proportion, and that it is 
beyond the capacity of the country to 
support it. I hope the agency will take 
heed of that criticism. But I do not 
think the proper answer is to eliminate 
the entire program. 

Although I may he in error, neverthe- 
less, I do not agree with some of the proj- 
ects. But there, again, the Senate as a 
legislative body is not equipped to ad- 
minister this program, and to say that 
this, that, and the other thing must not 
be done at all. We can use our per- 
suasive powers upon the administration. 
Goodness knows, Mr. President, I wish 
the administration were wiser than it is 
in connection with both this program 
and many other programs. But the de- 
cision was made in November, and this 
program should be continued; and I be- 
lieve it should be continued at about the 
level the committee has recommended. 
I think the committee reported a very 
good bill. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield once 
more to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It seems to me 
that the major mistake which has been 
made in relation to the mutual-security 
program is the lack of candor with the 
American people as to its duration. A 
calculated effort has been made to have 
the people believe, year after year, that, 
somehow or another, the current year 
would be the last year of the program. 
I think that is wrong. I welcomed the 
statement the Secretary of State made 
during the past week, when he and one 
of his assistants said that the program 
may go on for another 10 years. 

Certainly there would be better per- 
spective if some long-range planning 
were done. I do not believe there is 
much chance of making a major reduc- 
tion in our defense budget or in our 
mutual-security budget until the Soviet 
Union begins to change its attitudes 
and to curb its appetites. I think we 
must make up our mind to that. I am 
of the opinion that the American peo- 
ple are big enough, strong enough, and 
sufficiently tough-minded to take this 
kind of news. If one wishes to call it 
bad news, that is all right with me. But 
the American people can take the news 
that they have on their hands a prob- 
lem which will remain for years to come. 
I think that is wherc the greatest mis- 
take has been made; the people have 
beeen led to believe that, somehow or 
other, the program would simply wither 
away because soon the problem would 
be solved. 

Mr. President, the program will be 
over when the free nations—the United 
States and our allies—are strong 
enough, in their collective security, to 
overcome the Soviet Union unequivo- 
cally. The day when the Soviet Union 
realizes that it cannot win in Africa 
and Asia, and that it has lost the battle, 
‘politically and economically, is the day 
when it will be possible to cut back our 
defenses and our mutual-security pro- 
gram. To do it any sooner would be to 
throw in the towel before the fight was 
half over. 

Or one might say that we have now 
come to the 5th inning in a 1l-game 
world series. Mr. President, in the 5th 
inning I am not ready to call off the 
game and to award the victory to the 
opposition. But I sense that some of 
the people are becoming a little tired in 
the 5th inning. I suggest that we con- 
tinue in the ball game; and once we 
have won it, we can cut back on some 
of the expenditures, as some persons 
have advocated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas for yielding to me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as I 
have said, all the reports agree on several 
things; namely, that the mutual security 
programs have served us well, and that 
the military and economic assistance 
programs must continue for the foresee- 
able future if we are to protect ourselves 
in this world. These reports also agree, 
however, that the mutual security pro- 
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grams need substantial revision if they 
are to be fully effective in the national 
interest. 

I would point out again the remark- 
able agreement of opinion on these fun- 
damental conclusions about the foreign- 
aid program. I would emphasize that in 
the Special Senate Committee To Study 
the Foreign Aid Program, consisting as 
it did of a complete cross section of Sen- 
ate opinion, there were no minority 
views. It seems to me, therefore, that 
after all these reexaminations, no re- 
sponsible person should now rise and say 
that we should stop the foreign~aid pro- 
gram altogether. The question for us 
today is not whether we should have a 
foreign-aid program. The question we 
should debate is whether the pending bill 
is well calculated to give us the kind of a 
foreign-aid program which will best 
serve American interests. 

Professors of government are fond of 
saying, when referring to the relation- 
ship of the Congress and the President 
in the matter of drafting legislation, 
that “The President proposes and the 
Congress disposes.” The bill before us, 
S. 2130, is a shining example of the re- 
verse of that generalization. If Sen- 
ators will study this bill closely, and 
compare it with the various recommen- 
dations made in the several studies of 
the foreign aid program conducted by 
Congress and by the executive branch, 
they will see that the President’s pro- 
posals for the fiscal year 1958 were pro- 
foundly influenced by the report of the 
Senate Special Committee To Study the 
Foreign Aid Program. Senators will 
find that the study of the Senate Com- 
mittee had a far greater impact on the 
President’s recommendations to the 
Congress than did the conclusions of the 
President’s own advisory committee on 
the foreign aid program. 

I wish to spend a few minutes dis- 
cussing one striking new feature of this 
new mutual security bill. It is a feature 
which was strongly recommended by 
the Senate special committee. I refer 
to the proposed development loan fund. 
Let me summarize the main features of 
this loan fund. 

First, the fund is a 100-percent loan 
fund; not 75 percent or 90 percent, but 
100 percent. The bill provides that no 
grants are to be made from the fund’s 
assets. 

Second, the development loan fund 
is separated from any other kind of eco- 
nomic aid. One of the troubles with 
economic aid in the past has been that 
it has been all mixed up as between eco- 
nomic aid for defense purposes and eco- 
nomic aid for development purposes. 
The new loan fund gets away from that 
kind of confusion. It also gets away 
from the tendency to administer eco- 
nomic aid as if it were a political slush 
fund to be used for keeping a friendly 
government in power or influencing this 
or that temporary political issue. The 
proposed development loan fund is in- 
sulated from extraneous purposes except 
that of promoting businesslike develop- 
ment of the resources of friendly coun- 
tries, in the interest of the United 
States. 

Third, the loan fund will take an in- 
vestment approach to economic aid. 
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The proposed legislation provides that 
prospective borrowers must prove to the 
administrators of the fund that they 
need capital for sound projects. They 
must also prove that they cannot obtain 
the capital they need from private 
sources or from other public lending 
agencies. The loans that will be made 
will be those which we may have a rea- 
sonable expectation will be repaid. 

Fourth, for the first time we have in 
this loan fund a part of the mutual secu- 
rity program which is aimed specifically 
at its own termination. One thing 
which has always distressed me about 
other kinds of aid, such as military aid 
and defense support, necessary as they 
are, is that it is hard to see the end of 
them. When the question is asked as 
to when military aid will end, the answer 
is that it depends on the Russians, and 
that answer is not very satisfying. 

When the question is asked, however, 
when this Development Loan Fund will 
end, the answer is much more satisfying. 
The purpose of the loan fund is to help 
less developed countries reach such a 
stage of economic development that they 
can generate for themselves, from their 
own internal resources and from private 
capital, the necessary investment needed 
to keep their economies growing. At 
that point, when a foreign country can 
sustain its own economic growth devel- 
opment, loans from the fund will stop. 
In the administration of this kind of aid, 
for the first time, we know clearly what 
we are trying to do, and we know that 
if we administer it wisely it will one day 
end. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] this morning 
made a very vigorous argument claiming 
that there is a weakness in the bill inso- 
far as it does not follow the recommen- 
dation of the special committee which 
was created by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations to study the foreign 
aid program. He pointed out that the 
committee recommended as follows: 

That Congress should continue to author- 
ize appropriations annually pending a clear 
determination of the role of military aid in 
the total strategy of national defense. 


He then went on to point out, in re- 
gard to the development loan fund, in- 
stead of the authorization being con- 
fined to 1 year at $500 million, it gives 
authorization for the years 1959 and 
1960, allowing an expenditure of not to 
exceed $750 million a year. 

I should like to hear the Senator’s 
version of that departure from the rec- 
ommendation made by the special com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Unfortunately, I 
do not have the recommendations of the 
special committee before me, but it is my 
impression—and I was on the special 
committee—that we accepted—at least 
I did—the loan fund suggestion from a 
general recommendation to that effect. 

I am glad to give my own reasons for 
the recommendation. We are seeking to 
create a new approach—that is, a lend- 
ing approach—as distinguished from a 
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grant approach, which it has been pri- 
marily. The aid was primarily that in 
the beginning, and only in recent years 
has there been injected the idea of loans. 
Last year we required a major part of 
the aid—not in the military aspect, but 
in other aspects—to be covered by a 
lending provision, amounting to 75 or 
80 percent. However, we are seeking to 
create a revolving fund. I think, in 
order to do that, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to create the belief on the part of 
the countries with which we expect to 
do business that this is a continuing 
project, and will be so for a reasonable 
period of time. The estimate of what 
that period of time will be has varied 
all the way from 5 to 10 to 15 years. I 
personally think it will be at least that 
long. 

The idea is to point out to the other 
countries that we are really establishing 
such a fund. Ido not mean that we are 
going to be called upon to appropriate 
$500 million or $750 million every year. 
What I think we can do is to create a re- 
volving fund, and as collections from the 
other countries are made, such funds can 
be used to replace the money used for 
loans. If the money is loaned in the 
proper way, I hope that perhaps we can 
later—and I am not at all proposing it 
at this time—use the repayments com- 
ing back to us as a result of aid under 
the Marshall plan to replenish the fund. 
That is the way I look at it for the future. 

I think the Senator will agree with me 
that we cannot propose to a country a 
long-time project if we have only a 1- 
year authorization, and if there is no 
assurance of the continuity of the pro- 
gram. What we are seeking to do is 
have people believe we are in earnest 
about this, that we are going to create 
this fund, and that they can rely on it, 
and therefore we should see if we can- 
not get together and develop a real proj- 
ect, with the prospect of increasing the 
productivity of the other countries to 
such an extent as will enable them to 
pay the loans back. In that sense it 
may be said that the purpose is a psycho- 
logical one. I personally would go so far 
as to say that I doubt we can efficiently 
lend $500 million the first year. To me, 
that is no reason why we should not ap- 
propriate the money. We are going to 
have to appropriate the money if we 
are going to make a break with the past 
and create the belief and confidence 
that we mean business in creating the 
new approach, the lending approach. 
That is the reason for it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me say to the 
Senator from Arkansas, that I subscribe 
fully to the mutual-aid program. How- 
ever, when the Senator from Oregon 
quoted the recommendations made by 
the special committee, and then proceed- 
ed to point out that the action taken 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which in effect consisted of the same 
membership as the special committee, 
was different, I felt that he had made a 
very forceful point. He further quoted 
language from the recommendation of 
the special committee. I should like to 
read now from page 7 of the minority 
views of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Before the Sena- 
tor proceeds to that item, let me try to 
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clear up the point. I believe there is a 
reasonable interpretation. 

On page 26 of the special report, the 
Senator will notice, near the bottom of 
the page, is a comment on what I be- 
lieve he refers to, that the committee 
further recommended that the appro- 
priate standing committee make a 
broad inquiry into the present relation- 
ship of military aid to the strategic con- 
cept of defense. . 

No, that is not the point. Iam wrong 
there. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
permit me to read this? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well; 
ahead. 2 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the statement 
this morning, the Senator from Oregon 
made a further criticism of what has 
been done, and he stated that the spe- 
cial committee made this recommenda- 
tion: 

The committee believes that any changes 
in legislation which would deny to the 
Senate an annual review of supporting aid 
would raise dangers of failures to adjust 
this aid to changing circumstances. It 
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‘would raise dangers of an undue expansion 


of supporting aid programs and unnecessary 
and excessive demands on the resources of 
this country. 


The Senator quoted this language as 
having been uttered by the special com- 
mittee. Then he laid down the proposi- 
tion that the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations who were members 
of the special committee did not follow 
their own. recommendation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the first place, 
about denying the Senate the power to 
review, I say that is simply not so under 
this bill. Certainly I intend to review 
this lending program, especially, in- 
deed, more carefully than any other, be- 
cause I have a very special interest in it. 
I have done all I could to help create it. 
I intend to see, so far as I possibly can, 
how it operates. The Congress can do 
that. I am sure we can call up those 
who administer it at any time we wish 
to, and ask them questions. 

The bill provides for reports to the 
Congress. There is no réason at all why 
at this time next year, if there is any- 
thing wrong with the operation of the 
program, we cannot change it. To say 
that this procedure is not in accordance 
with the requirement of annual review, 
in my opinion, is incorrect. I do not see 
anything inconsistent between the way 
this fund is established and the require- 
ment for annual review. 

Let me say further, in regard to the 
appropriations on the military side, that 
the Committee on Appropriations will 
have to appropriate the money the sec- 
ond year, if that is what the Senator is 
talking about. All we do here is author- 
ize a lower ceiling for the second year 
than we authorize for this year, at the 
request of the administration, so that as 
a procedural matter they may include 
the request in the regular Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill, which 
comes up earlier in the year. Then they 
would not have to wait. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that I am not 
subscribing to the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, but I believe the chal- 
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lenges he made have a strength which 
command that we give attention to them, 
with a view to making certain that un- 
der all the circumstances we have 
reached a final conclusion which will be 
to the best interest of the country. 

The Senator from Oregon complained 
that instead of having two committees 
examine the problem in 1958—that is, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Appropriations—by 
projecting this program into 1959 and 
1960 we have eliminated the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and have assigned 
the responsibility solely to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think, 
considering the way the bill has been 
drawn and the fact that there is a very 
substantially reduced authorization, that 
there is any great danger in such a pro- 
cedure. When we consider the history 
of the program, we realize it has been 
going on now for a number of years. I 
can see nothing in the offing which 
would be unique so far as that as- 
pect is concerned. I am talking about 
a part of the bill other than that having 
to do with the loan fund, which is the 
part the Senator is referring to, I be- 
lieve—the military-assistance feature. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am talking about 
the loan fund. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under this au- 
thorization, the creation of the fund it- 
self does not in any way insulate those 
in charge from a periodic examination. 


- The bill itself requires reports. As a 


member of the committee, I can assure 
the Senator—and I know the committee 
feels this way—that the loan provision 
will be a matter of special interest, until 
it proves itself. 

I have had, as many others have had, 
considerable experience in this matter. 
The Senator is also a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and knows of the operations of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, which operates in 
much the same way. We receive a re- 
port every year. Every time we consider 
the confirmation of a nomination with 
respect to the bank we give it special 
attention. Even without the confirma- 
tion of an appointment, we always go 
over the necessary matters with the 
bank officers. The procedure has 
worked extremely well. 

I was especially interested in the old 
RFC, which operated in a similar man- 
ner. We certainly investigated them. 
I invite the attention of the Senator, 
and of the Senate as a whole, to the 
report filed the other day, showing the 
very satisfactory results of that opera- 
tion. I can see no danger in this pro- 
vision as to the loan fund. 

In regard to the authorization for the 
military-aid aspect, as the Senator 
knows, that is in two parts. We author- 
ize a certain amount for this year, and 
we authorize a lesser amount for next 
year. That is all, for the 2 years. I see 
no particular danger in that.. It is a 
great convenience to the Department of 
Defense in their preparation of the 
budget and the submitting of it to the 
Congress. 

When we understand, first, that there 
is a great similarity in the program 
from year to year and, next, that the 
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Appropriations Committee next year is 
going to go over it just the same as 
this year, I see no particular danger in 
that aspect of it, either. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The argument of the 
Senator from Oregon on the same prem- 
ise was directed toward the military aid, 
that it had gone to 2 years instead of 
only 1. My interpretation would be that 
this is somewhat of a modified form of 
a long-range program of aid. Instead 
of having a 5-year program, for which 
there would be some advance knowledge 
as to what might be expected, the com- 
mittee determined that they would ad- 
vance it for a period of 2 years. Even 
the 2-year period is not certain, because 
it is subsequently dependent upon what 
the Committee on Appropriations may 
do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think one point 
which needs to be added to the very 
excellent observation made by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is that the 2-year period 
for military assistance, what is known 
as the defense-support aid, is the period 
of this Congress, the 85th Congress, and 
the membership of this Congress, with 
no ensuing elections. 

As the Senator has pointed out, the 
Committee on Appropriations consists of 
very able Members of the Senate. 
are equipped both by staff and by ex- 
perience, background, and general apti- 
tudes to examine most meticulously into 
the actual dollars which are to be appro- 
priated. What the legislative committee 
does is to authorize. 

I am happy to note for the record that 
the authorization of military assistance 
for the first year is $1.8 billion, with a 
mandate or order to the Department of 
Defense and the Department of State 
that. they cut it down to $1.5 billion for 
the second year. If they do not cut it 
down, then they must come back to the 
committee for a renewed authorization. 

Furthermore, we have never before 
imposed the requirement of a 6 months’ 
report by the administration. Now the 
administration must come to the com- 
mittee with its report every 6 months. I 
think the Senator from Ohio knows that 
legislative committees are necessarily 
and properly jealous of their jurisdic- 
tion. When the report comes it will not 
be filed away and forgotten. It will be 
gone over meticulously, by examination, 
inquiry, hearings, and testimony, so that 
we shall have a concurrent working 
knowledge, with the administrative 
agencies, as to what is developing under 
the program. 

Furthermore, in connection with the 
development loan fund, while it is true 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
was also the special committee to study 
foreign aid, we should not forget that 
when the Mutual Security Act for this 
year was presented to us, it was presented 
after we had made our recommendations. 
It was presented to us with -excellent 
testimony, and we commended those who 
testified. It was presented to us in the 
light of developments which had come 
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to our attention as the result of private 
studies which had been made by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the Brookings Institution, two of the 
finest such agencies in the world. In 
connection with the loan fund, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and other agencies 
recommended not 1 year, but a capital 
revolving fund extending over many 
years. What we have done is to go into 
the long-term type of planning. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How were the agen- 
cies to which the Senator refers enlisted 
to give their aid? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They were hired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We paid them for 
their services. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Independent re- 
search was done, and the research was 
correlated, compared, and evaluated by 
members of the committee. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
in pinpointing what he considers to be 
the weaknesses in the bill, has done a 
service. He has actually underscored the 
elements of strength in the bill. For the 
first time we are to get some reasonably 
long-term planning. At least 2 years is 
better than 1. 

In connection with the loan develop- 
ment fund, while $2 billion is author- 
ized for a 3-year period, that does not 
mean that we shall come forward each 
year with a $750 million appropriation. 
The fund will be a revolving fund. 

The minute we put the assistance on 
the basis of a loan, those who are re- 
sponsible for granting the loan will be- 
gin to make a much more careful study 
of the projects. Furthermore, the engi- 
neers in the field will make a much more 
careful study of the program. By point- 
ing out what he believed to be weak- 
nesses, the Senator from Oregon has 
actually underscored what I consider 
to be the elements of strength in the 
mutual security program. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Texas. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arkansas may yield to me for 
the purpose of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum and subsequently submit- 
ting a proposed order, with the under- 
standing that he shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the minority leader 
and myself, I propose an order, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
posed order will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the proposed 
order, as follows: 

Ordered, That, effective on Friday, June 
14, 1957, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
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and for other purposes, debate on any 
amendment, motion, or appeal, except a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, shall be limited to 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such amendment or 
motion and the majority leader: Provided, 
That in the event the majority leader is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, the — 
time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or some Senator des- 
ignated by him: Provided further, That no 
amendment that is not germane to the pro- 
visions of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders or either of them may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed order? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to sug- 
gest to the distinguished majority leader 
that if the proposed agreement is en- 
tered into, and if the Senate convenes 
at 9:30 tomorrow morning, if amend- 
ments are offered at that time very few 
Senators will be present. I hope we 
shall not be denied an opportunity in 
the morning to have amendments con- 
sidered. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The order 
for the hour of meeting was entered the 
first part of the week. There is usually 
a morning hour, and then a quorum call. 
Voting on amendments would not come 
until later. Many Senators would pre- 
fer to meet at an early hour in the hope 
of concluding action on the bill on Sat- 
urday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed order? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
development loan fund, to my mind, is 
the first bold and imaginative new step 
which has been taken in our foreign-aid 
policy since the inception of the Mar- 
shall plan and the point 4 program. 
I think the Senate of the United States 
can take a great deal of credit for push- 
ing the concept of a development loan 
fund. 

Why do I say that this concept is a 
bold concept? I say that it is bold be- 
cause it may come somewhere near 
meeting the great need which lies ahead. 
All through the less developed parts of 
the world—in Asia, Africa, and the Mid- 
dle East, particularly—millions of peo- 
ple are desperately seeking to find a 
better life for themselves. We have 19 
newly independent nations since World 
War II. No political leader in these 
young countries can survive who does 
not pledge his efforts to create for his 
people more wealth and a higher stand- 
ard of living. ‘These underdeveloped 
countries need two things. They need 
know-how, and this we are prepared to 
help provide through the technical co- 
operation program. They also need 
capital. 

There are two ways to get capital—the 
Communist leaders in Russia have their 
way of obtaining capital. In the Soviet 
Union they squeezed it out of the toil 
and the very lives of their own people. 
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The Communist Chinese are trying the 
same method. This method is brutal, 
and it puts an end to freedom; but it 
does work, after a fashion, as we have 
seen in the case of the Soviet Union. 

The other way for these countries to 
get capital is to borrow it. This is the 
way the industry of the United States 
was founded. The leaders of these 
newly independent countries have this 
choice before them—to develop them- 
selves in the Communist way or in the 
free way. I say the development loan 
fund is a bold step because through it 
we are announcing to these young lead- 
ers that if they will formulate intelligent 
development plans for their countries, if 
they will marshal their energies and re- 
sources into worthwhile projects, the 
necessary capital will be there. A great 
deal of this capital can come from pri- 
vate sources. Unfortunately, however, 
American investment overseas tends to 
go not to the least developed countries 
but to the most developed countries. 
The bulk of our investment has always 
gone, and probably will continue to go, to 
Canada, to Europe, and to Latin Amer- 
ica. The challenging concept of this de- 
velopment fund is that we are saying to 
the new countries of Africa and Asia 
and the Middle East that we are stand- 
ing ready to assist them with capital 
loans if they can’t get capital elsewhere 
and if they will make their plans eco- 
nomically so as to justify our loans. 
This policy, if we resolutely pursue it, 
may prove to be a major turning point 
in our effort to achieve a truly peaceful 
world. This approach is the way to chal- 
lenge the doctrines of Marx. This is the 
way to demonstrate the emptiness of 
Communist dogma. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARROLL in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr, COOPER. What the Senator is 
stating about the loan development fund 
and the continuity of aid it offers, is very 
important because this fund and its con- 
tinuity represent the most significant 
advance which has been made in our aid 
program since its beginning. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr, COOPER. A few minutes ago a 
colloquy developed on the issue of waste 
in the foreign-aid program. I should 
like to ask the Senator if he does not 
agree that the loan development fund 
offers the opportunity to reduce waste 
and inefficiency in that it affords an 
opportunity to select the most worth- 
while projects, and the mechanism to be 
established, in the form of a loan board, 
will be able to allocate projects and to 
reduce personnel. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
exactly correct. We have had several 
instances of what I would call bad plan- 
ning, which resulted in some mistakes in 
the program, because of the way in 
which the projects had to be undertaken. 
They had to be undertaken in a short 
time, sometimes within only a few 
months. We would rush into a program 
without adequate preparation. That 
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would cause waste and mismanagement. 
The Senator is quite correct. 

The loan fund will give the planners 
the feeling that they will have the funds 
available and that they can take ade- 
quate time in which to plan the projects, 
and to plan them carefully. One great 
example of what I have in mind is the 
Helmund Valley project in Afghanistan, 
which went awry, not under our pro- 
gram, but under their own program, be- 
cause of lack of planning and coordina- 
tion. We stepped in and tried to sal- 
vage it. Another pertinent incident was 
described in the House report. That also 
resulted from much the same thing. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has 
pointed out accurately the problem we 
face in newly established, underdevel- 
oped countries, in connection with their 
desire to advance industrially. With 
very limited funds, they select wealth- 
creating projects. The building of such 
wealth-creating projects requires ex- 
penditures which in some cases must 
continue for 2 or 3 years or even 5 years. 
If we continue the kind of aid we have 
given in the past, as the Senator has 
said, these countries affected cannot ac- 
cept aid on a major wealth-creating 
project which will continue over 1 year. 
What happens in many of these coun- 
tries is that our aid is channeled off and 
diverted into less important projects. 
These projects are not always wealth- 
producing. Under the loan development 
fund, one great effect will be that our 
aid will become more efficient and much 
more effective, because it will go into 
great wealth-producing projects in 
countries that are trying to advance. 
In creating wealth, the countries will 
be able to return money into the revolv- 
ing fund. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
put his finger on one very important 
consideration, that this fund is to be used 
primarily for wealth-producing projects, 
not for social improvement or even hu- 
manitarian projects. 

Of eourse, we do not have anything 
against such projects. But, just as we 
make distinctions in our own country 
between certain types of activities, these 
specially designed projects will increase 
the wealth and increase the probability 
of repayment through what is produced. 

These funds are not intended to be 
used for the relief of suffering. Wehave 
relief programs for that purpose. We 
have had very large programs of that 
type. Certainly our country has done 
more than its share along that line. 
This is not a relief program. If the ad- 
ministrators are found to use the pro- 
gram for that purpose, I am sure the 
Senate will reprimand them. Certainly 
I would, as would others who are inter- 
ested in this program. That is not the 
purpose of it. If we are to do that, we 
will do it under another program. 

Mr. COOPER. Another result would 
be that the funds would be directed into 
fewer and more important projects, and 
in that way there would be an oppor- 
tunity to reduce personnel. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 


quite right. There has been the tend- 


ency under the other program to rush 
forward and undertake a short-term pro- 
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gram that looked all right, because it 
was felt “Something must be done. We 
cannot let this program bog down.” So 
some mosquitoes were sprayed, or similar 
programs were undertaken very quickly, 
which in themselves were all right, but 
they did not contribute to what should 
be basically done in these countries. 

Mr. COOPER. Many of those projects 
can be carried out under the technical 
assistance program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; they can he 
carried out under some other program, 
not this one. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to point 
out one other thing, about which the 
Senator from Arkansas knows so much. 

Under the recent change in Soviet 
tactics, the Soviets are able to move into 
many countries by reason of the fact 
that the Soviets are not restricted by 
considerations of time, with which we 
are faced, because our appropriations 
are limited to 1 year. They have been 
able to direct. their funds, even though 
they may be much smaller in size than 
those that have been appropriated by 
the United States, to larger wealth-pro- 
ducing projects, mostly industrial proj- 
ects, which are most sorely needed in the 
countries receiving the aid and there- 
fore these projects have received much 
more attention—and perhaps properly 
so—than have the projects undertaken 
by the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. 

Why do I say that the development 
loan fund is the first imaginative for- 
eign-aid policy step since the point 4 pro- 
gram? I say it because it seems to me 
that this idea is the only strategy which, 
in the long run, can cause the Commu- 
nist leaders to give up their ideas about 
taking over the world. We cannot 
change the Communist ideas by building 
bigger armies and navies and air forces. 
The United States must, of course, have 
strong military power to deter Commu- 
nist aggression and to protect ourselves, 
but the best that these measures alone 
can lead to is the kind of stalemate 
which now exists. 

We now can destroy the Russians, and 
the Russians can destroy us. There is a 
kind of uneasy and precarious military 
stalemate, but this is not the kind of a 
situation which is likely to change the 
Russian minds, because they know that 
there are cther ways, less costly ways, 
situation which is likely to change the 
world to become Communist. I think we 
are realizing more and more that the 
real struggle ahead lies in the under- 
developed parts of the world which have 
not yet decided which road to take to- 
ward economic progress. They can take 
the Communist method of development 
or the democratic methods which have 
been followed by the free world. The 
existence of this development loan fund, 
and the well-considered policy which lies 
behind it, provides these new countries 
with a real alternative. 

If most of the newly independent na- 
tions decide to try to raise their stand- 
ards of living in a peaceful and a demo- 
cratic way through their own efforts and 
by accepting outside help on a loan basis, 
the Communist powers, sometime during 
the next 20 or 30 years during which this 
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development will take place, will come to 
realize that they are not going to con- 
.quer the world by force or by subversion 
or by persuasion. They will then be 
forced to realize that they might as well 
settle down and try to live with their 
neighbors, because they will have no ac- 
ceptable alternative. The method here 
suggested is the way that we may pos- 
sibly resolve the confiict between the 
Communist world and the Free World. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
proposes that the development loan 
fund work in the following way: We 
propose that there be an appropriation 
of $500 million for the fiscal year 1958 
to start the fund off. We propose that 
in the fiscal year 1959 the fund be al- 
lowed to borrow up to $750 million from 
the Treasury. We propose that in the 
fiscal year 1960 the fund be allowed to 
borrow another $750 million from the 
"Treasury, if necessary. 

Over a period of 3 years, then, a capi- 
tal fund could be made available total- 
ing $2 billion, if that much proves to be 
necessary for making loans for economic 
development. 

The proposal is that the loan fund be 
administered by the International Co- 
operation Administration in very close 
coordination with the other interested 
agencies of the Government. All basic 
loan policies and every proposed loan of 
more than $10 million must be discussed 
with an Advisory Loan Committee, 
which would be established by law. The 
Chairman of this Committee would be 
the Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. That office is filled at 
present by an unusually capable and ex- 
perienced man, Mr. C. Douglas Dillon, 
who was recently our Ambassador to 
France. I think this is a very important 
consideration in getting the loans under 
way in the proper manner. The com- 
mittee, I feel, has great confidence in this 
arrangement. 

There would be representatives on the 
Committee from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Department of Commerce, 
the Export-Import Bank, from the 
United States representation in the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and from any other 
Government agencies which the Presi- 
dent feels ought to be represented, in 
order that the activities of this fund will 
be completely coordinated with all 
sources of capital which flows abroad. 
` The fund will make no grants. Every 
Joan must meet these criteria: 

First. The loan will not be made if 
capital is available from other Free 
World sources on reasonable terms. 

Second. The loan will not be made un- 
less the activity of the project to þe 
financed is economically and technically 
sound. 

Third. The loan will not be made un- 
less the activity proposed gives a rea- 
sonable promise of contributing to the 
development of economic resources or to 
the increase of productive capacities of 
the borrowing country. Let me read 
this additional policy from the proposed 
legislation: 

. The fund shall be administered so as to 
support and encourage private investment 
and other private participation furthering 
the purposes of this title, and it shall be 
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administered so as not to compete with. pri- 
vate investment capital, the Export-Import 
Bank, or the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 


To complete the description of how 
the new fund will work, I should add 
that the fund will be governed by the 
general principles of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, and the finan- 
cial operations of the fund will be sub- 


ject to audit by the General Accounting - 


Office. 

Congress will have firm control over 
the proposed development loan fund. 
In order to put the matter in perspec- 
tive, I would remind the Senate that 
loan funds are not new. Let me cite 
two successful examples, one in the 
domestic field and one in the foreign 
field, both of which were established 
largely by creating an authority to bor- 
row money from the Treasury to be 
loaned for purposes and on conditions 
specified by the Congress. On the 
domestic side, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was such a loan- 
making organization, and a successful 
one, which earned a profit on its opera- 
tions. On the foreign side, we still have 
in operation the Export-Import Bank, 
which finances its loans out of borrow- 
ings from the Treasury, and is doing ex- 
cellent work in its special field. 

Congress would have plenty of control 
over the proposed development loan 
fund provided for in the bill. In the 
first place, the initial capital of the 
fund will be established through an ap- 
propriation. Secondly, the nomination 
of the administrator of the fund is re- 
quired by the bill to be confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Next year when the mutual security 
bill comes to the Congress, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations will review the 
authority and will have an opportunity 
to recommend its repeal or revision if it 
is not working properly. If the fund 
needs additional capital in the fiscal 
year 1959, the bill provides that a budget 
program must be presented to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and be ap- 
proved by them before the additional 
capital can be borrowed from the Treas- 
ury. In the following fiscal year, 1960, 
if additional capital is needed by the 
fund, the fund must again obtain the 
approval of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees for its budget program prior to bor- 
rowing capital from the ‘Treasury. 
Throughout the life of the proposed 
fund, the appropriate committees of the 
Congress will receive reports by the 
President on the operation of the fund 
every 6 months. In addition to these 
semiannual reports, the bill before the 
Senate provides that in any case in 
which the administrator of the fund 
follows a course contrary to the advice 
of a majority of the Advisory Loan Com- 
mittee of the fund, with respect to any 
basic policy matter, or with respect to 
any loan in excess of $10 million, the ad- 
ministrator must furnish to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives 
a statement of his reasons for doing so. 
It seems to me that.these several checks 
and rechecks by Congress. and the re- 
ports to Congress provide adequate con- 
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trol over the activities of the proposed 
fund. 

Mr. President, I have talked about one 
of the virtues of this bill—the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. I am not, however, 
in other respects, completely satisfied 
with the bill. In some parts of the pro- 
posed programs, and particularly in 
some countries, I fear that the emphasis 
in programing is much too heavy on 
the military side. As the committee re- 
port points out in its concluding para- 
graph, 94 percent of the assistance pro- 
gram for the Far East is in the form of 
military assistance and defense support. 
Of course, this figure does not count 
whatever part of the Development Loan 
Fund may go to the Far East, but, even 
making allowances for that, it strikes me 
that this is not a proper balance. 

The best—or perhaps the worst—illus- 
tration of this imbalance is Pakistan, 
which nation we have, in my opinion, 
encouraged to take on too heavy a mil- 
itary burden. I think our military plan- 
ners have a tendency to treat each coun- 
try as if it alone had to prepare to defend 
itself against a Russian attack. Many 
of these small countries cannot possibly 
doso. They will do well enough, it seems 
to me, if they are able to maintain an 
adequate internal security force. They 
need all the rest of their meager re- 
sources in their endeavors to improve 
their standards of living. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has made two types of changes in the 
President’s bill which go a long way to 
correct the overemphasis on military 
programs which I have been discuss- 
ing. In the first place, the committee 
has made changes in the existing law 
which will more clearly place responsi- 
bility on the Secretary of State for co- 
ordinating the military side of the pro- 
gram with United States economic and 
foreign-policy objectives. In the second 
place, the committee reduced the pro- 
posed authorization for military as- 
sistance by $100 million, and reduced the 
authorization for appropriations for de- 
fense support by $100 million. In au- 
thorizing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1959—next year—the committee 
has indicated the downward direction in 
which we believe these appropriations 
should go by fixing ceilings of $1.5 bil- 
lion and $710 million, respectively, for 
military assistance and defense support 
for next year. 

Mr. President, I close these remarks by 
saying that the Senate has before it 
a sound mutual security bill. We are 
now, I think, on the right track in our 
economic-assistance programs. The 
proposed Development Loan Fund is a 
sound and hopeful plan. It carries with 
it the seeds of its own termination. I 
hope the Senate will support this new 
approach to foreign aid—a ccnception 
which conforms to the general recom- 
mendations of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee To Study the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram, and which has again been re- 
viewed and recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

AMENDMENT PERMITTING SUPPORT TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS ABROAD 


Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to S. 2130. I regret that I 
did not offer this amendment when the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations was 
considering the mutual security author- 
jzation bill. I hope that Senators will 
study the amendment and that it will 
prove to be acceptable to the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I may say that the committee took 
testimony on the subject matter which is 
dealt with by the amendment, but the 
committee itself was not given an oppor- 
tunity formally to pass upon it. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
permit a small portion of economic as- 
sistance funds to be used for assisting 
American sponsored universities abroad. 

If Senators will turn to page 27 of the 
committee report on the pending mutual 
security bill, they will find a brief dis- 
cussion of this subject, and will also find 
a recommendation of the committee 
that the executive branch use the au- 
thority available to it to extend effective 
assistance to American - sponsored 
schools, libraries, and community cen- 
ters abroad such as the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut and Robert College in 
Turkey. I think it is well known that 
these institutions play an important part 
in assisting in the training of teachers, 
technicians, and others who are so des- 
perately needed in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

This statement in the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
pending bill is very helpful, but some- 
thing more is needed. There ought to 
be a dependable source of funds which 
the executive branch can use to carry out 
the recommendations of the committee 
report. The new category of special as- 
sistance provided for in the pending bill 
is an appropriate source of funds for as- 
sistance to these American schools. My 
amendment would authorize the use of 
not to exceed $10 million of funds appro- 
priated for special economic assistance 
to be used for this worthwhile purpose. 
I hope the amendment will receive fa- 
vorable consideration by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, first let 
me say that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], and with the services of a very 
capable and cooperative staff, has re- 
ported to the Senate what I consider to 
be the best mutual security bill ever re- 
ported to this body. 

Through the investigations and stud- 
ies of this committee, the public has be- 
come more informed as to the purposes 
and possibilities of foreign-aid programs 
past, present, and contemplated. 

I shall not discuss the provisions of the 
bill before us in detail because others 
have already done that or will do so. 

I do wish to discusss in a broad sense 
the question of why we have cooperative 
aid programs with other nations and why 
it is unthinkable that we should depart 
from or weaken those programs at this 
time. ; 

The search for a formula for survival 
occupies the attention of much of the 
civilized world today. Itis this hope for 
survival, as well as humane instincts, 
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that is bringing the world closer in spirit, 
as well as in distance. 

There was a time in the near past 
when the oceans were considered ade- 
quate protection to the United States 
against any foreign foe. Our national 
defense programs were predicated on 
this assurance. At that time, too, the 
tariff was considered to be adequate pro- 
tection against foreign competition in 
the economic field. 

Now the tariff wall as a means of in- 
suring economic prosperity has crumbled, 
and the oceans are scant protection 
against potential devastation from over- 
seas attack. Instant communication 
with any part of the world is now pos- 
sible. ‘Transportation speeds of equally 
amazing comparison are not far behind. 

The earth has becomeso shrunken that 
people now living will surely be able to 
circumnavigate the globe by the light of 
a single day. 

In fact, we are even looking at outer 
space today, much better informed than 
our European forebears must have been 
when they looked westward across the 
salt water and wondered how far one 
would have to go before he fell off; and 
how far he would drop; and what he 
would land on, if anything. 

It is recognition of the omnipotent 
potentiality for self-destruction which 
prompts the United States to join with 
others in the search for a lasting peace. 
It is this realization that inspires us to 
try our utmost to make a going and 
effective concern of the United Nations. 
For this reason too, we are carrying on 
programs designed to strengthen other 
people and their governments, so that 
they, also, may make a full contribution 
to the society of nations. 

As we become better acquainted with 
the people in other lands, we find that 
under the surface all of us are very much 
alike, having the same ambitions, the 
same fears, and the same hopes. 

We also find, to the surprise of some, 
that there are countless people in the 
world who equal us in intelligence and 
excel us in patience. ‘The fact that they 
have been content to rely on their pa- 
tience is one reason that so many of 
them live today in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Yet, in spite of the patent urgencies of 
today, we still have in our own country 
people who see little advantage in our 
carrying on cooperative programs with 
those in other lands. One of the favor- 
ite indoor sports of some people is writ- 
ing their Members of Congress demand- 
ing that President Eisenhower’s budget 
recommendations for the next fiscal 
year be drastically cut. Where the cut 
shall take place, however, is a disputed 
question. Almost nobody wants his own 
benefits reduced. 

So, inasmuch as the benefits from 
mutual assistance programs are largely 
intangible, so far as most people are con- 
cerned, there is a tendency to make 
foreign-aid appropriations the logical 
target for those who want to reduce 
taxes and expenses without upsetting 
their own gravy boat. 

However, to those who think that for- 
eign-aid appropriations are a total loss 
to the American taxpayer, and henefit 
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solely the people of foreign countries, I 
suggest a further review of the situation. 

Most of the money appropriated for 
mutual-aid programs is spent directly 
for American goods and services. While 
I cannot give the exact amount, it is not 
far from 90 percent of the total. 

There is waste in these programs, Mr. 
President; but the percentage of waste 
is no greater than the percentage of 
waste in some of our domestic programs 
which benefit the critics of foreign-aid 
programs. 

Last year, the gross national product 
of the United States reached the stag- 
gering total of $412 billion. It is ex- 
pected that it will exceed $425 billion 
this year. A sizable percentage of this 
total was generated through direct for- 
eign-aid programs and the greatly in- 
creased international trade which they 
engendered. These programs meant 
business for our manufacturers, for our 
shippers on land and on sea, for our 
shipyards where new ships are con- 
structed. They meant more business for 
our wheat growers, our tobacco grow- 
ers, and our cotton growers. They 
meant infinitely more business for our 
processors and handlers and suppliers. 

Speaking of international trade, this 
business has now reached enormous pro- 
portions, and is still growing. 

From January 1, 1956 to January 1, 
1957, the total amount of United States 
exports is reported to have been $17 bil- 
lion—and I believe the revised figure 
will exceed $17 billion by a considerable 
amount—or nearly $5 billion more than 
the total amount of imports into the 
United States. 

For the calendar year 1957, it is antici- 
pated that United States exports will ex- 
ceed $20 billion with a continuing large 
balance of trade in our favor—a far 
greater export trade than was even 
dreamed of in past years. 

The mutual aid programs, which must 
continue, have contributed tremendous- 
ly to the increased export business of the 
United States. Some persons think 
Public Law 480 is responsible for the in- 
crease in our exports of farm com- 
modities. It is; but Public Law 480 
works with our mutual-security pro- 
grams. Through Public Law 480, we sell 
surplus farm commodities to other coun- 
tries, and take their currencies in pay- 
ment. Then, through the mutual-se- 
curity program, we lend the currencies 
back to the countries which bought our 
surplus farm commodities; or in some 
cases we contribute the currencies to 
them as grants. If it were not for the 
fact that we lend the native currencies 
back to the countries where they orig- 
inated through our foreign-aid pro- 
grams, we could not make, through Pub- 
lic Law 480, the sales we make now, be- 
cause some of those countries simply 
could not afford to let such enormous 
amounts of their own currencies get out 
of their own hands. 

So let us ask ourselves this question: 
If it had not been for the combination 
of the programs carried on under Pub- 
lic Law 480 and the mutual security pro- 
grams, would we have sold almost 8 mil- 
lion bales of cotton, last year—an in- ` 
crease of 2% million bales over the sales 
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the year before? Would we have in- 
creased our sales of wheat overseas 100 
million bushels over the sales of the pre- 
vious years? 

Would our manufacturers and deal- 
ers have sold millions of dollars worth 
of wire, pumps, generators, magnetos, 
and the kind of equipment which they 
did sell? Would there have been a 
shortage of ships, causing our ship- 
yards to work overtime to build more 
ships, had it not been for these pro- 
grams? Would we have sold millions 
and millions of tons of coal to foreign 
countries, giving our coal miners the 
best season they have had in years, had 
it not been for programs which some 
people, ill advisedly, I believe, think we 
should discontinue or drastically slash? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to say the 
Senator from Vermont is making one 
of the clearest and one of the ablest ex- 
positions of this subject that I have 
heard. I compliment him upon it. At 
this point in his statement, when he is 
telling of the great advantages that have 
come to this country and to the people 
of this country and to those engaged in 
the various industries of the country as 
a result of moneys sent abroad, I wanted 
to call this to the attention of the Sena- 
tor, and, for my own information, put 
this question: The bill provides for what 
is known as the development loan fund. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is a new 
provision in the Mutual Security Act; 
is it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. I think that is a 
drastic improvement over the programs 
of the past. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I want to concur 
heartily in such a provision, because, 
instead of direct grants of money by 
this country, there is now proposed a 
provision that countries we believe re- 
quire economic aid may borrow money 
upon the basis that there will be a re- 
payment. Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct, and 
most of the countries prefer to pay back 
the loans. I expect to cover that point 
a little later on in the statement I am 
making. I think that is one of the best 
provisions in the pending bill, and one 
which will receive a great deal more 
favor from the people of the United 
States than some of our programs, and 
certain provisions of those programs, 
have received in the past, and very 
properly so. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. May I say to the 
Senator the provision for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund is one that brings great 
satisfaction to the Senator from West 
Virginia, because for some time, since 
the countries of the world have more 
and more gained their economic footing, 
and since they have been on more solid 
ground economically than they were be- 


fore, I have urged time and time again 


that advancements of funds for eco- 
nomic purposes be placed upon a loan 
basis. So it is heartening to me, and I 
believe it is satisfying to the people of 
this country, that now at last instead 
of providing grants or, as many persons 
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have described them, handouts or give- 
aways, there is included in the bill a 
provision for the lending of money where 
the Government feels it should be loaned 
for needed internal development of coun- 
tries that are our allies. Am I correct in 
that conclusion? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct 
in his assumption. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have pointed out that, 
because of a tremendous volume of ex- 
ports, we have a considerable imbalance 
of trade. In other words, we are export- 
ing many billions of dollars more of goods 
and commodities than we are receiving 
from other countries. This situation 
cannot go on forever without greatly dis- 
turbing world conditions and creating 
friction between nations. 

How to correct this imbalance poses a 
major problem. 

The United States is already one of the 
low tariff countries of the world. 

We cannot throw our gates wide open 
and admit any and all products from 
foreign lands without restriction. 

To do so would not only jeopardize 
hundreds of smaller industries in our 
country, but would probably fail to solve 
the problem. 

Reduction in trade barriers must be 
more general and not a one-way street 
for a single nation. 

The situation is presently being amel- 
iorated by a large increase in foreign 
travel by Americans. This gets many 
dollars into the hands of other people, 
and to that extent helps to reduce the 
imbalance of trade. Then there are di- 
rect loans to foreign businesses, sales of 
American surplus commodities for for- 
eign currency, and private investment 
by Americans in other countries. 

It is apparent that only a general 
strengthening of the economy of free 
nations will be the ultimate answer to 
both our economic and political prob- 
lems. 

In 1956, Americans invested two and 
three-quarter billion dollars in other 
countries, and this investment is earn- 
ing money for the Americans who put 
money into that investment and who 
spend their income in the United States. 
However, without our mutuai aid pro- 
grams with foreign countries, we all 
know that American investors would not 
have dared to put $234 billion into pri- 
vate investments in foreign countries 
last year. 

American investors, contractors, tech- 
nicians, and operators are now to be 
found literally from pole to pole and 
in virtually every country on the globe 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very pleased 
to hear the Senator from Vermont make 
this point, because I think it is one of the 
most telling arguments in behalf of a 
mutual security program from what one 
may call the economic viewpoint of our 
own country. I believe in mutual secu- 
rity on the basis of the interests of our 
own country, and that is collective secu- 
rity against Communist aggression; but 
here is an argument that can be docu- 
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mented by facts, in terms of business in- 
vestments, business opportunities, and 
what I believe to be the spreading of the 
finer aspects of the American political 
and economic system to other parts of 
the world. 

Too often people in and out of Con- 
gress condemn American enterprise, 
either unknowingly or in a way I think 
unfortunate, by saying every time an 
American business enterprise goes over- 
seas it is some kind of exploitation. 
That is not true. We have had examples 
of exploiting enterprises, but in the 
main I think it can be said that an 
American business enterprise going 
overseas takes with it not only American 
technology, know-how, and manage- 
ment, but takes with it some of the 
social standards of employee relation- 
ships, and some of the social standards of 
better working conditions, schools, and 
hospitals. I think those standards can 
be seen all over the world, and I think 
that strengthens our general foreign 
policy. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his remarks. I am 
speaking in general terms today, but the 
Senator from Minnesota and others 
know everything I have said can be sub- 
stantiated—and documented, if that is 
the word to use—by records which are 
available to all. I am trying to point out 
some aspects which I feel have not been 
properly set before the people of the 
United States, some of whom have been 
inclined to regard these programs as 
giveaway programs. At times they 
have been. We are trying to get away 
from that. I think the bill before the 
Senate does help us get away from that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Iyield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator was 
kind enough to yield to me a few mo- 
ments ago, and we discussed the devel- 
opment loan fund a basic part of this 
very important bill. To what extent, can 
the Senator advise us, are there to be 
grants to countries abroad in addition to 
the loan development funds for economic 
purposes? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is difficult to tell 
until we finish action on the bill and also 
on the appropriations. However, even in 
the funds which would be available for 
grants, the trend is toward loans. The 
committee, for instance, was asked to 
include $25 million for Latin America. 
I think that was a good idea. We also 
provided that 90 percent of the $25 mil- 
lion should be in the forms of loans. We 
had a similar appropriation of $15 mil- 
lion last year. If I remember correctly, 
only half of that was required to be in 
loans. 

We are steadily working away from 
grants and toward loans, except for the 
purely military aid program. I believe 
this bill is a further step away from 
grants and toward loans than any legis- 
lation which we have had to consider 
since the end of World War II. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say, with 
respect to the military, where the 
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grants are made under mutual security, 
I do not raise any question and I have 
no quarrel with that procedure. I again 
emphasize, if the able Senator will per- 
mit me to do so in interrupting him, the 
importance of the loan feature, which 
we find here in economic development. 
I say again it is most heartening, and I 
believe will be heartening, to the Ameri- 
can people throughout the length and 
breadth of this land to know that at last 
the Congress is recognizing the fact that 
while we want mutual security, we have 
a regard for our people, their property 
and their money, and that funds ad- 
vanced will be upon a loan basis rather 
than upon a grant basis. 

I wish to say I concur heartily in the 
belief expressed by the Senator from 
Vermont, that those with whom we deal 
would rather have this upon a sound 
basis of loans rather than grants. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the proposed legisla- 
tion did not work us in the direction 
of loans rather than grants, the Senator 
would not find the Senator from Ver- 
mont supporting it quite so vigorously 
as he is today. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is something we must 
do. It is not only fair to our own people, 
but it is fair to the people of other 
countries. Once their economies reach 
the level where they can deal on a busi- 
nesslike basis, that is the way we should 
deal. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. And we feel that 
that time has come, and that under this 
bill, when it becomes law, we shall then 
proceed upon the advancement of 
moneys by loans rather than by gifts, 
under the provisions of the law, when 
we deem it best to send money abroad 
for economic development. 

Mr. AIKEN. We are going that way 
very fast. I will point out a few excep- 
tions before I conclude my remarks, but 
in general we are going in the direction 
of businesslike arrangements in the 
making of loans rather than grants, at 
a rapid pace. This is the longest step 
forward we have taken in the last 12 
years. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. May I express the 
hope that for soundness, for fair deal- 
ing, and for mutual trust between this 
country and other countries, I hope that 
soon we may proceed entirely upon the 
basis of aid to economies by loans. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would say almost en- 
tirely. There will be a few small coun- 
tries which will have to be helped in 
other ways for some time, but we will 
almost go on a businesslike basis with 
them. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I men- 
tioned the Iron Curtain before the col- 
loquy with the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from West Virginia. 

This leads us to the question, What is 
going on behind the Iron Curtain? Is it 
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beginning to crack and, if so, what can 
be done to widen the crack? 

Totalitarianism in any form is the 
natural enemy of democracy. 

At the present time, international 
communism is regarded as the most 
dominant and dangerous form of totali- 
tarianism. 

It is a means to an economic as well 
as a political end. 

It controls countries having a total 
population of some 800 million people. 

It has its disciples in most of the 
other countries of the world. 

It has as its goal the domination of 
the world and the people who live 
therein. 

Yet, today, international communism 
is wavering in those nations where it was 
thought to be most strongly entrenched. 

I do not mean to imply that Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Red China, and the 
others are going to change their form of 
government in the near future. Having 
in mind Mr. Khrushchev’s prediction 
that our grandchildren will be living 
under a Communist form of government. 
I think the safer prediction is to say that 
Mr. Khrushchev’s grandchildren will be 
living under a fairly democratic form of 
government. 

The crack in the Iron Curtain is 
widening. It first appeared in 1948 
when Yugoslavia, ravaged and betrayed 
and stricken with hunger, appealed to 
the United States for aid. We gave the 
Yugoslavs about $38 million worth of 
food that year. Corn was one of the 
items—I think the principal item. 

This enabled them to come through 
the winter and to establish and maintain 
a government which, while still profess- 
ing to be communistic, vigorously dis- 
sents from the international brand of 
its neighbors. 

But for American aid, Yugoslavia 
would undoubtedly be another controlled 
and dangerous satellite today. Heaven 
knows what would then have happened 
to Greece. 

With hardly any exception, the other 
satellite nations are looking hopefully to 
the day when they, too, may be free 
from the control of international tyr- 
anny. They cannot win that freedom 
without our help and encouragement. 

We have indicated a willingness to sell 
goods and commodities on favorable 
terms to Poland, a nation which has 
recently taken a step—though a very 
short step—toward future independence. 

We are taking this action with the 
full knowledge that there is an element 
of risk involved. There is always the 
chance that the Communist government 
in Moscow, seeing its hold on the satel- 
lites weaken, may choose to create inci- 
dents leading to armed occupation. It 
is also possible that these same rulers, 
seeing loss of power lying ahead of them, 
may choose war rather than risk certain 
destruction at the hands of those people 
who have been suppressed by their dom- 
ination. 

So long as the United States possesses 
the power to deliver total destruction 
upon any aggressor, it is unlikely that 
the hazard of an atomic war will be 
risked by any nation. As a matter of 
fact, it has been in the news much lately, 
Mr. President, that we have 250 or more 
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airbases around the world from which 
counterattacks could be launched 
against any country which had the te- 
merity to undertake to attack us, or even 
surprise us. These mutual security pro- 
grams have played a large part in hav- 
ing those 250 airbases made available to 
us by many, many nations of the world. 

Our information is to the effect that 
even now millions of people in Eastern 
Europe and in Russia itseif are eagerly 
seeking news and hope from the Western 
World. Radio Free Europe and other 
agencies, public and private, are keep- 
ing that hope alive and growing. 

Those who have been permitted to 
travel in these countries and those 
upon whom we depend for information 
advise us that there is almost a com- 
plete lack of bitterness and hostility 
towards Americans in those areas today. 

We are now considering the mutual 
security or mutual aid program for the 
coming year. I wish to point out briefly 
why this program is so important to the 
United States. 

In the first place, the greater part of 
the money spent on foreign aid pro- 
grams is either spent in the United 
States or returns to the United States. 

There are three phases involved in 
foreign aid programs. 

First, there is direct military aid, 
which is comprised of ships, guns, 
planes, tanks, and the usual military 
equipment. 

Almost invariably the contribution of 
military equipment to a foreign country 
is accompanied by a replacement of such 
equipment with more modern weapons 
for the American Armed Forces. 

So, actually, in furnishing outmoded 
or surplus equipment, we are simply 
charging to a foreign aid program ap- 
propriations which would otherwise be 
required to maintain an up-to-date Mil- 
itary Establishment at home. 

Included with the military aid there 
is the defense support program, through 
which we contribute food, clothing, fa- 
cilities, and other equipment necessary 
to maintain the armed strength of 
friendly nations. 

In this program, too, nearly every dol- 
lar spent for material is returned to the 
United States. 

As a matter of fact, almost three- 
quarters of the cost of all foreign aid 
programs is in the interest of our own 
national security. 

It is claimed, and with much justifica- 
tion, that instead of being an added 
expense, foreign aid for military pur- 
poses is actually a substantial saving to 
the United States taxpayer. 

This is because of the far lower cost of 
maintaining armed forces in other 
countries. 

The next phase of our foreign aid pro- 
gram is economic. Last year, this cost 
us about $250 million. This type of as- 
sistance is a comparatively small part of 
the total, yet it draws the most fire from 
foreign aid critics. This money is spent 
Jargely in construction of roads. ports, 
bridges, schools and hospitals, and for 
water supplies and irrigation. 

Part of this expenditure also returns 
to this country, but, in the main, our 
benefits are derived by strengthening the 
economy of the participating nation. 
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The final phase of our foreign aid pro- 
gram is the technical assistance pro- 
gram. This amounted to only $135 mil- 
lion last year—I believe the bill calls for 
$151 million this year—but dollar for 
dollar undoubtedly yields greater returns 
than any other money spent in foreign 
lands. Through this program, we help 
other people to help themselves in the 
fields of management, industrial produc- 
tion, and agriculture. 

Through technical assistance, many 
countries in a short period of years have 
been able so to improve their own econ- 
omy and their own standards that they 
are themselves bearing most of the cost 
of continuing these programs, 

Just as the county agent, the home 
demonstration agent, and the club 
worker in the United States have made 
their contributions to the welfare of our 
country, so have their counterparts in 
foreign lands made equally great con- 
tributions to raising the living standards 
of many millions who live in under- 
developed countries. 

Although for the first few years of the 
foreign aid programs, assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries was given largely 
in the form of grants, we are now reach- 
ing the point where most of the assist- 
ance in the future, aside from outright 
military aid, will be made in the form of 
loans. 

The establishment of the development 
loan fund is a striking departure from 
former methods. I expect it will not only 
prove to be effective, but also will be 
understood and accepted by the Amer- 
ican public. 

The question is frequently raised— 
How do you expect to collect a loan from 
an underdeveloped country? Why not 
give the cash and let it go at that? The 
same question was raised 23 years ago, 
when the Export-Import Bank was or- 
ganized. The initial purpose of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank was to lend money to 
people in foreign countries so they could 
buy from American industries and busi- 
nessmen. It was really a domestic-aid 
program. At the time it was set up, there 
were some who believed that if we ever 
collected 50 percent of the loans made 
we would be doing very well. 

What has happened? In the 23 years 
that the Export-Import Bank has been 
in existence, the losses from bad loans 
have not only been negligible, but the 
bank has accumulated profits amounting 
to $435 million above all expenses. This 
has been done on an initial investment 
of only $1 billion. s 

We help the other countries which are 
potentially wealthy, but have no pur- 
chasing power so to develop their re- 
sources that they can convert some of 
their mineral wealth, agricultural 
wealth, or whatever kind of wealth it is, 
into improved purchasing power, not 
only for their own people to use at home, 
but also to enable them to do a greater 
amount of business in the world market. 
In the future, I should say that, except 
for the costs which we incur in South 
Korea, Taiwan, and South Vietnam, we 
may expect that a large percentage of 
loans made in foreign countries from 
now on will be repayable. 
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I do not suppose the public generally 
knows that over the past few years we 
have received one-hundred-and-sixty- 
million-odd dollars in interest from so- 
called soft loans made a few years ago, 
We are beginning to collect on the prin- 
cipal as well, having received some $14 
million or $15 million in principal on 
loans made a few years ago. The rea- 
son we have not collected more on the 
principal is that when such loans were 
made there was a provision in the con- 
tract which exempted the borrowers 
from making payments on the principal 
for the first 5 years. In the case of some 
countries, the 5 years have expired, and 
they are not only paying interest, and 
enabling us to get some income back, 
but they are paying something back on 
the principal as well, although it will be 
a long time before we get it all back. 

Many countries in which we have aid 
programs are rich in resources. They 
simply have no way at present to con- 
vert their resources into purchasing 
power. Of course, there are some areas 
where it will be necessary to continue 
grants for the foreseeable future, but 
the world at large, including many of the 
less developed areas, has now reached a 
point where more businesslike methods 
may be employed. 

Summing up the results of our endeav- 
ors over the past 10 years, we find that 
although there have been failures in the 
field of foreign cooperation the successes 
have outweighed the failures. World 
trade has increased enormously, health 
and education have made much prog- 
ress in so-called backward nations. Fear 
of famine has been mitigated. 

The charge that the United States was 
motivated by imperialistic ambitions has 
been generally discredited. Several 
countries which tottered between totali- 
tarianism and the western democracies 
are definitely on the side of popular gov- 
ernment today. 

The people of the world are becoming 
better informed each year. Colonialism 
is waning, and some governments are at- 
tempting to become more democratic. 
The United Nations is still a going con- 
cern and making a considerable con- 
tribution to the efforts for world unity 
and amity. 

The danger of war has not been elim- 
inated. It could start from either of 
two sources. The leaders of interna- 
tional communism, feeling themselves 
hemmed in from the outside and facing 
revolution, peaceful or otherwise, from 
within, could resort to desperate meas- 
ures. Or, smaller nations, seeking to 
fulfill nationalist ambitions, might re- 
sort to violent methods, thereby striking 
a spark which could kindle war on a 
major scale. The United Nations if 
properly equipped and implemented 
could do much to obviate the latter risk. 

This is no time to abandon or impov- 
erish a program which has already 
greatly strengthened the world economy, 
including our own; brightened the fu- 
ture for free people, and enhanced the 
security of democratic nations. 

The bill before us is a good bill, its 
estimates of cost are reasonable and the 
long step it takes away from grants 
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toward more businesslike methods is 
highly desirable. 

Let us not emasculate it, either as to 
policy or the means of implementing 
that policy. 

Let us go forward and not retreat just 
as the goal comes in sight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
July 27, 1956, in volume 102, part 11, 
pages 15067 to 15072 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I analyzed the so-called 
Presidential support scores prepared by 
Congressional Quarterly, a private or- 
ganization. I was critical of their sta- 
tistical procedures, as they are based on 
the editorial selection of certain rollcall 
votes which their editors decide should 
be used to reflect support or opposition to 
the President’s program. Apparently 
many people are confused and believe 
that the Congressional Quarterly is an 
official Government document. 

My review of their work a year ago 
convinced me that they present statis- 
tics labeled as factual and nonpartisan 
to support their own political viewpoint. 
Since I challenged their statistics, I be- 
lieved it was my responsibility to make 
my own study of the entire record of 
rolicall votes during both the 83d and 
84th Congresses. I endeavored to deter- 
mine the support for President Eisen- 
hower’s program by the members of the 
two parties in the Senate. My study 
was printed in volume 102, part 11, pages 
15618 to 15628 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD on July 27, 1956. Unlike the 
Congressional Quarterly, I reviewed all 
of the rollcall votes which could possibly 
involve the President’s program over a 
4-year period. 

Mr. President, my statement of Au- 
gust 17 said: 

There were 271 rollcalls in the 83d Con- 
gress, and 230 rollcalls in the 84th Congress, 
or a total of 501 rollcalls. Every rollcall has 
been reviewed and accounted for so that the 
record will be complete and all inclusive. 

After eliminating procedural votes, as well 
as issues which were clearly not a part of 
the President’s program, I find that there 
were 220 rollcalls in the 88d Congress and 
203 rollcalls in the 84th Congress which rep- 
resented a clear test of support for President 
Eisenhower. 

In the 83d Congress on this entire group 
of issues, the Republican Members cast 7,525 
votes in support of President Eisenhower’s 
program or 64.7 percent of the total. The 


Democrats cast 4,114 votes or 35.3 percent 
of the total. 


In the 84th Congress when the Democrats 
were in control of the Congress, the Re- 
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publicans cast 6,682 votes or 59.4-percent. of 
the votes cast for President Eisenhower, and 
the Democrats cast 4,575 votes or 40.6 per- 
cent of the votes for his program. Over the 
4-year period on these 423 issues, Republi- 
cans cast 14,207 votes for President Eisen- 
hower’s program or 62.1 percent of the to- 
tal. The Democrats cast 8,689 votes or 37.9 
percent of the total. 

An examination of the votes cast in oppo- 
sition to President Eisenhower’s program 
shows a sharp party division. During the 
83d Congress, Republicans cast only 1,630 
votes in opposition to the President’s pro- 
gram or 25.7 percent of the total. Demo- 
crats cast 4,701 votes or 74.3 percent of the 
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total. During the 84th Congress once again 
we find Republicans casting only 1,715 votes 
in opposition to President Eisenhower's pro- 
gram or 29.7 percent of the total opposition 
votes with the Democrats casting 4,053 or 
70.3 percent of the opposition votes. Over 
the 4-year period, the Republicans cast only 
3,345 votes in opposition to President Eisen- 
hower’s program or 27.6 percent of the total 
opposition votes. The Democrats cast 8,754 
or 72.4 percent of the opposition votes. 


I included a summary table in my re- 
marks which I wish to include at this 
point in the Recorp. It is self-explana- 
tory. 


All Eisenhower rollcalls 


Eisenhower position 


Opposed to Eisenhower position 


Num- 
Congress ber of | Republicans Democrats Democrats Republicans 
votes 
Votes | Pér- | Votes | Per- f} Votes | Per- 
cast cent cast cent cast cent 
oe MA CAA BOIERI E S E S A 220 | 7,525 64.7 | 4,114 35.3 | 4, 701 74.3 
ee ESA RAE A EE S 203 | 6,682 59. 4 4, 575 40. 6 4, 053 70. 3 
no) REPRESS Ta soles tol a 423 | 14, 207 62.1 | 8, 689 37.9 | 8, 754 72.4 


Mr. President, it is impossible to 
measure either party support for the 
President or the position of individual 
Senators on the basis of a few scattered 
rollcalls. 

On May 14, 1957, I received a letter 
from the executive editor of the Con- 
gressional Quarterly, which I wish to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point: 

CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1957. 
Hon. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SCHOEPPEL: In view of your 
interest in this subject last year, I am send- 
ing you the first interim measure of presi- 
dential support done by Congressional 
Quarterly for the session up to May 12. 


Cordially, 
THOMAS N. SCHROTH, 
Executive Editor. 


I have examined this so-calied interim 
measure of presidential support by the 
Congressional Quarterly. It is an amaz- 
ing document. It was timed to reach 
the press when President Eisenhower 
made his first television address. 

The Congressional Quarterly says: 


Congressional Republicans have opposed 
President Eisenhower’s legislative program 
more often than they have supported it so 
far in the Democratic-controlled 85th Con- 

ress, 

x The opposition Democrats not only have 
supported the President more than the 
members of his own party, but also have 
supported him more than they did in the 
past two Congresses of his administration, 

The Republican level of support, mean- 
while, has dropped lower than at any time 
in the past and has drawn the average Con- 
gressional support score to a lower point 
than it reached in the 83d and 84th Con- 
gresses. 

These results of Congressional Quarterly’s 
midsession survey of House and Senate vot- 
ing explain more than anything else why 
President Eisenhower feels compelled to by- 
pass Congress and take the case for his 
program directly to the people through 
nationwide radio and television, 


He recognizes the need to light a fire un- 
der his fellow Republicans on Capitol Hill, 
whose support of the Eisenhower budget 
and legislative program has dropped sharply 
since the President won his landslide reelec- 
tion victory last November. 


The so-called interim measure of 
Presidential support released by the 
Congressional Quarterly as nonpartisan 
was actually a Democratic Party propa- 
ganda piece to give the impression of a 
deep rift within the Republican Party. 
The Congressional Quarterly statement 
to the press continues with the following: 

The weakening of Republican support has 
caused the President some legislative losses. 
His position was upheld on 19 of the 31 
rollcall votes in 1957 for an average of 61 
percent. In the Democratic 84th Congress 
(1955-56), the President’s winning average 
wa. 72 percent; in the Republican 83d Con- 
gress (1953-54) it was 83 percent. 


Mr. President, in analyzing the 31 
rollcalls, I find that they include votes 
in both the Senate and in the other body. 
I do not know how one can combine 
votes in the two Houses and come up 
with an overall winning average for the 
President’s program. No one can claim 
that a measure based on so few votes 
is an objective statistical procedure. 

I shall not concern myself with the 
votes in the other body. The Senate 
picture is so distorted that I shall confine 
my remarks to it. 

The Congressional Quarterly release 
said: 

The 9 Senate votes included 3 budget 
tests, the Mid-East doctrine, and such contro- 
versial nominations as those of Scott McLeod 
and Gen. Ralph Zwicker. 


Since the controversy of a year ago, the 
weekly issues of the Congressional Quar- 
terly indicate on each rollcall the posi- 
tion which they say would support the 
President’s program. I have made a very 
careful examination of the weekly issues 
of the Congressional Quarterly and can 
find only 7 votes, not 9 votes, which, ac- 
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cording to their board of editors, meas- 
ure support for the President. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a table 
listing these votes and the pages of the 
Congressional Quarterly on which they 
appear. 


Rolleall No. Date President’s | Page 
position | No. 

Feb. 18,1957 | Yes__....- 220 

Mar. 2,1957 | Nay-.....-| 298 

Mar. 5,1957 | Yes... 299 

Apr. 1,1957 es. 418 

UE Isat do.-._....4 Nay. 418 

ERSAAT AA AE May 8,1957 | Nay... 553 

S aa a a an A, May 9,1957 | Yes...-..- 553 


Mr. President, the flexibility of the 
Congressional Quarterly’s methods are 
illustrated by the fact that we now find 
that 9 Senate votes are included in 
their support scores while there were 
only 7 selected in their weekly tabula- 
tions. 

Obviously it is impossible to reflect 
the position of any Senator in terms. of 
the President’s entire program on either 
7 votes or 9 votes. If 9 votes are used, 
each vote counts for 11 percent of the 
total score. If only 7 votes are used, each 
vote counts as 14 percent of the score. 
The only way a support score or a party- 
unity score can have any meaning is 
in terms of the entire session. That is - 
why I prepared my study a year ago 
based on the entire record. 

Through May 12, the cutoff date for 
the Congressional Quarterly interim 
measure of Presidential support, there 
were only 22 Senate rollcalls. Based on 
past experience, by the time we adjourn 
there should be sufficient rollcalls to 
provide some information that might be 
meaningful. I have examined the past 
record to see how many rollcalls we 
normally had taken by May 12 and the 
number of rolicalls by the end of the 
session. 

Mr. President, I have summarized this 
data in a table which shows the unfair- 
ness of preparing an interim support 
score at this date. It is self-explan- 


atory. 
Number of rollcall votes By {By end of 
May 12 | session 
83d Cong. Ist sess_...............- 19 90 
84th Cong., Ist sess... 222. 37 94 


In reviewing the issues they selected to 
measure support for the President, the 
Congressional Quarterly says: 

Two-thirds of the 22 House rollcalls were 
on the budget. The others included the corn 
bill, the Mid-East doctrine, and a probe of 
monetary and fiscal policies. 


Mr. President, the corn bill in the 
House was a part of the President’s pro- 
gram. As I said previously, the Congres- 
sional Quarterly stated that: 

The 9 Senate votes included 3 budget 
tests, the Mid-East doctrine, and such con- 
troversial nominations as those of Scott Mc- 
Leod and Gen. Ralph Zwicker. 


Apparently the corn bill was not con- 
sidered a part of the President’s program 
in the Senate. This is a further example 
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of the flexible methods used by the Con- 
gressional Quarterly to make the sta- 
tistics fit their own purposes. Their 
purpose in this case was to divide the 
Republican Party and to continue to 
further the Congressional Quarterly 
theory that over the years President 
Eisenhower has been supported by the 
Democrats in this body and opposed by 
the members of his own party. 

In my remarks on July 27, 1956, I in- 
cluded a letter which I had received from 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maine. I wish to include at this point 
the final paragraph of her letter to me, 
which reads as follows: 

I believe that Congressional Quarterly does 
provide a valuable service. But I think that 
its publishers have a very serious obligation 
to avoid editorial slanting in their analyses 
if for only two reasons: (1) the very name 
of the publication causes many people to be- 
lieve that it is an official publication of Con- 
gress, and (2) it represents itself to be com- 
pletely objective. 


I then said: 

Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Maine has raised the interesting point, 
that many people may believe that Congres- 
sional Quarterly is an official or semiofficial 
publication of the Congress. I intend to 
study this matter fully to determine whether 
legislation should not be introduced to pro- 
tect the use of the name “Congressional” just 
as the Congress has protected the use of 
such words as “United States” and “Red 
Cross” from commercial exploitation. 


In view of this completely distored 
“interim measure of Presidential sup- 
port” which has been so widely quoted 
in the press, I can understand why there 
are requests to introduce legislation to 
protect the name “congressional” from 
misuse by a commercial organization. 
This obvious political use of what many 
consider an official Government publica- 
tion has gone far enough. It is time to 
call a halt to these misleading practices. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I believe all Senators 
know my position on the pending 
measure even before I speak, because in 
years gone by I have always expressed 
myself against the giveaway program, 
as I call it, which some others call the 
mutual security program. 

The so-called mutual security bill now 
before the Senate, as I see it, is merely 
another device to take away from the 
American taxpayers more billions of 
dollars for giveaway programs for foreign 
governments. 

There is little mutual security in the 
bill. In truth, there is little of anything 
mutual about the bill other than the fact 
that American taxpayers are mutually 
sick of paying the full load for the rest 
of the world. The very term “security” 
is a misnomer. In fact, it is simply a 
cloak behind which hides the biggest 
pork-barrel legislation the world has 
ever known. 

I call attention to the fact that at pres- 

ent we are giving away so much money 
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that we do not know how to distribute 
it properly. At present, approximately 
$6 billion has not even been allocated, 
although its spending has been author- 
ized. That proves to me that the for- 
eign nations have not been begging quite 
fast enough for us to give out what has 
been appropriated for them. I noticed 
in the newspaper today that one small 
country had refused our money; it did 
not want any of it. 

The moneys being asked for in the 
name of mutual security are, in the main, 
nothing more than subsidies for foreign 
governments to use in building up agri- 
cultural and industrial programs in their 
countries which will be used in competi- 
tion with American business, industry, 
and workers. This is exactly what hap- 
ened in Japan when we—and I say 
“we” loosely, for I opposed the program 
when it came up—helped them with sub- 
Sidies to build up their textile industries. 

Oh, it was said that we must build up 
a textile industry in Japan, in order to 
get that country back on its feet. Today 
the whole textile industry of the United 
States is pleading with our Government 
to take action to prevent the United 
States from being flooded with cheap 
cotton materials made in Japan, where 
the laborer works for 15 or 16 cents an 
hour, as against the $1.25 or $1.50, or 
more, an hour which is paid in America. 

We must bear in mind also that when 
the foreign countries buy our cotton, we 
are giving them in addition an advantage 
of approximately 6 cents a pound over 
our textile industry in the United States. 
The foreign countries buy on the world 
market, which is usually 6 or 7 percent 
below the price on the American market. 

The bill is called “mutual security.” 
I do not call it that. There is no doubt 
that all the money we are dumping into 
the laps of foreign countries in the sacred 
name of security will come back to haunt 
us and our children. 

Many persons are wondering today 
why it is that foreign countries have 
reduced their purchases of American 
cotton. Icantell them why. The reason 
is that we have poured mutual-security 
money into those countries and have 
taught them how to grow cotton. They 
do not need to buy cotton from America 
when they can grow it at home. 

We have given away money, here, 
there, and yonder to build dams for irri- 
gation purposes. Then we complain 
when surpluses are built up in the United 
States. We have helped to build them 
up. In helping to build up surpluses, we 
have hurt our own people at home. 

There is no doubt that all the money 
which is being dumped into the laps of 
foreign countries in the sacred name of 
mutual security will come back to hurt 
us and even our unborn children. 

We should stop to think of the people 
who will pay the taxes for mutual se- 
curity. We do not have the money; we 
have to borrow it, and we have to borrow 
it at a high rate of interest. Interest 
rates have gone up during the last few 
years by approximately 50 percent. If 
we do not stop spending and giving away 
our resources, how can we expect the 
American people to reduce their personal 
debts, consumer credit, and the like. We 
are continuing to give away billions of 
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dollars while the American people are 
unable to pay off their national debt. 

If our national debt were to be reduced 
by $2 billion a year, I wonder how many 
Senators realize how long it would take 
to wipe it out entirely. It would take 
more than 140 years. We would still be 
paying off the debt in the year 2097. 

Senators who pride themselves on the 
virtue of prudence should think of what 
we are doing and of the example we are 
setting for our people. We should re- 
member that our economic security is 
just as important as our military secu- 
rity. 

I said the other day that if the salaries 
of the Government workers were in- 
creased a little, if the Government paid 
out a little more money for the benefit of 
its employees, it would enable the Gov- 
ernment employees to meet the rise in 
the cost of living. 

The more we go into debt, the cheaper 
the dollar becomes. It will continue to 
become less valuable. The value of the 
dollar today is already down to 50 cents. 
I hope Senators will realize that the de- 
cline has not stopped at 50 cents, but that 
the value of the dollar will continue to go 
down. It will drop to 45 cents, and then 
to 40 cents, if we do not at some point 
stop increasing the debt. 

Many of the Nation’s schoolchildren 
annually visit Washington to view the 
National Capitol and all its sacred 
shrines of liberty. Let us look around us 
when we are spending money on foreign 
governments. Every year the Federal 
Government loses millions of dollars in 
work hours because the Federal em- 
ployees must be dismissed from work be- 
cause inadequate housing makes it 
impossible for them to continue their 
work in the national interest in inclem- 
ent weather. 

Let Senators walk down Constitution 
Avenue. There they will see some little 
shacks which have been standing for 
15 or more years—buildings made of ply- 
wood. It is said that the Government 
cannot afford to construct the necessary 
buildings in which its employees must 
work. In the summertime, those build- 
ings are so hot that the employees must 
be dismissed at 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. In the wintertime, the 
buildings become so cold that the em- 
ployees cannot remain in them because 
of insufficient heat. If the proper kind 
of buildings were erected, so as to enable 
the employees to work a full day, the 
Government would benefit by real 
economy. But, no; we send our billions 
of dollars overseas. Some Senators say 
we cannot afford to correct the situa- 
tion I have just spoken of. They say we 
cannot afford to provide adequate hous- 
ing for the Smithsonian Institution or 
other agencies of the Government, but 
now we are asked to authorize giving 
away money to foreign governments so 
they can make adequate provisions for 
their people. 

Mr. President, I see sitting before me 
the Senate pages. It is hard to believe 
that the House of Representatives and 
the Senate say the Government cannot 
afford to build a small home for them. 
So, instead, they must live in various 
boardinghouses all over the city of 
Washington. I have been advocating 
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the construction of a home for the 
pages. It is said that the Government 
does not have sufficient funds for that 
purpose. Yet the Government says it 
can give billions of dollars to foreign 
countries. Mr. President, that does not 
make sense either to me or to my con- 
stituents. 

Today, the taxes on our people are 
oppressive. They are still paying for 
two World Wars and a depression, and 
now we expect them to support the en- 
tire world. 

Mr. President, I say “No.” Weare ask- 
ing too much of a generous but tired 
people. What we need to do is to re- 
duce taxes at home. We need to 
strengthen our economic front at home. 
While we continue these spending pro- 
grams in the name of security or any 
other name, we can never reduce taxes 
here or reduce the national debt with- 
out sacrificing some domestic program 
the people of our country are in need of. 

We shall never satisfy the needs of 
the world. We shall never be able to 
satisfy the appetite of some countries 
that already are playing a game of 
blackmail—such as Egypt, which is 
threatening to turn to Russia if we do 
not come across with more. I say, let 
them go to Russia for money, if they 
can get it. In 6 months after Russia 
cuts them off, they will be right back 
at our back door. Everyone knows that 
Russia is in poor economic condition, 
and that her own people are no better 
off than those whom we are helping. 

Mr. President, only a short time ago 
England told us she could not pay the 
interest then due on the money she had 
obtained from us—one of the first loans 
we made following the war, in the 
amount of $3,750,000,000. But at al- 
most the same time, England reduced 
the taxes on her own people. Yet the 
United States excused England from 
making that interest payment, and 
threw it into the future. 

Our course should be one to cut for- 
eign spending, reduce taxes at home, 
and reduce the national debt by a speci- 
fied amount each year, until it is wiped 
off the books. 

Mr. President, would any good busi- 
nessman conduct his affairs in the way 
our Government is being operated? 
Think of it. 

If we authorize this spending, and 
later give these foreign governments this 
money, mark my words, other countries 
will follow the course of England, which, 
as I have said, not long ago cut taxes, 
and then began to trade with Red China, 
which we would not do. 

Instead of making all these gifts to 
foreign countries, Mr. President, I should 
like to see the personal exemption for 
ijincome-tax purposes increased from 
$600 to $800. That would provide some 
relief at home; and most of the money 
the taxpayers would save as a result of 
that increase in the exemption would be 
put into circulation, and thus would aid 
business in the United States. But if 
the United States continues to send its 
funds abroad, such an increase in the 
personal exemption will not be possible. 

Mr. President, the enactment of this 
bill will result in throwing away the 
money of the people of the United States; 
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and the bill will accomplish nothing 
more than an increase in our indebted- 
ness, 

Mr. President, did you ever loan 
money to a friend or acquaintance, and 
then find that he would not pay it back? 
Under those circumstances, did you ever 
see him, one day, coming down the 
street toward you, and find that either 
he darted into a store, so as to avoid 
meeting you, or crossed the street, in- 
stead of facing you? So it is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the countries to which we are 
sending our money—to which we are 
lending it, so to speak. In many cases, 
they will never pay it back. 

I, for one, do not intend to be a party 
to giving away the money of the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

Mr. President, I would prefer a bill 
authorizing the appropriation of the 
same amount of money that this bill 
would authorize, and then have that bill 
submitted to the voters of the United 
States, so as to learn whether they wish 
to give that amount of money to foreign 
countries. I would even be willing to 
have such a bill provide for double the 
amount of authorization the pending 
bill provides, and then have that bill 
submitted to the voters of the United 
States, and let them vote on it. We 
would find that they would not vote on 
it in the way that some Members of the 
Senate have been voting. 

Mr. President, no good will come from 
this kind of international pork-barrel 
legislation. 

I hope other Members of this body 
who think as I do about the pending bill 
will stick to their guns and will vote 
against it. 

I, for one, intend to vote as I have in 
the past. I am glad to see that gradu- 
ally more Senators and more Members 
of the House of Representatives are be- 
ginning to vote as I have voted. I þe- 
lieve it will be found that they will con- 
tinue to do so, as they become more 
familiar with the sentiments of their 
constituents. If the Members of the 
Senate and the Members of the House of 
Representatives will only make this ques- 
tion an issue in their States, they will 
find that the program is not so popular 
with the voters who are paying the na- 
tional debt as some persons may think 
it is. 

So, Mr. President, I sincerely hope 
each Member of the Senate will seriously 
consider the issue before he votes on 
this bill, and will reach the same con- 
clusion that I have reached, namely, 
that the proposal to give the money of 
the taxpayers of the United States to 
foreign countries is a bad one. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
had in mind making some general ob- 
servations on the subject of the pending 
bill. Tomorrow I shall have an oppor- 
tunity to speak with respect to certain 
amendments which I shall propose to 
the bill. They will be amendments de- 
signed to fortify the bill in respects 
which I believe important to the ulti- 
mate objectives of the measure. 

But, Mr. President, today I should like 
to confine my remarks—which will be 
brief—to some of the major objections 
which have been made to the bill by the 
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Members of the Senate whom I have 
heard today. 

I wish to qualify myself on this point, 
Mr. President. For a number of years 
I served in our sister body, across the 
Capitol, on the committee which was 
concerned with legislation in this field. 
From the initiation of the Greek-Turkish 
aid program in 1947, I became very fa- 
miliar with the objections which have 
been voiced here today and with some of 
the answers to them. 

Mr. President, I think it significant 
that today we hear almost the same ob- 
jections to this program that we heard 
back in 1947 and 1948. I am amazed to 
find that in all this time, apparently 
nothing has been learned by the oppo- 
nents, at least as judged from the fact 
that they continue to make the same 
arguments they made before. Certainly 
they are sincere, and they are entitled 
to have their objections answered; but 
it is very interesting that their argu- 
ments remain much the same. It is also 
very interesting that, despite those argu- 
ments and after the test of 10 years of 
experience by the American people, the 
foreign-assistance programs have con- 
tinued to be supported by the Congress, 
with substantial majorities in both 
Houses, year after year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New York yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was reading the 
report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, when I heard the Senator from 
New York say that the opponents of the 
bill are reiterating the arguments which 
have been made in the past, and ap- 
parently the Senator from New York 
said the opponents of the bill nava 
learned nothing from the past. 

I should like to have the Senator Sint 
New York know that formerly I was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the program. 
I find that it is not the same as it used 
to be. At the precise moment when the 
Senator was making his statement, I 
was reading this sentence from the first 
page of the committee report. It reads 
as follows: 

A development loan fund is created— 


“Created” is the word. That is some- 
thing new, something summoned out of 
the atmosphere and given a body and a 
form for the first time. It never existed 
before. 

A development loan fund is created to 
make loans and to engage in financial trans- 
actions, other than grants or purchase of 
equity securities. 


I repeat the words, “other than 
grants.” The Senator, of course, is 
aware of the fact that there has been 
growing opposition to grants and that 
there has been growing support for lim- 
iting aid for foreign nations to loans. 
But here, apparently, according to the 
interpretation of the committee: 

A development loan fund is created to 
make loans and to engage in financial trans- 
actions, other than grants or purchase of 
equity securities, designed to promote the 
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economic development of less developed 
countries. 


The next sentence reads: 

Appropriations of $500 million are author- 
ized for fiscal 1958, and in addition the fund 
is authorized to borrow from the Treasury 
$750 million in each of fiscal years 1959 and 
1960. 


Members of the Senate who will be 
elected in 1958, Members of the House 
who will be elected in 1958, the new 
Congress which will be brought into ex- 
istence by the electorate of the United 
States, will be bound by the terms of 
this bill, if the report correctly states 
the situation. 

I thank the Senator for letting me in- 
terrupt him to point out that there are 
new arguments coming up constantly 
against this bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator for 
his observation. I think he has helped 
me demonstrate my point, and for this 
reason: I said that I hear now the same 
arguments I heard in 1948, and I think 
that is true. What the Senator has 
pointed out is that the proponents of 
foreign aid have learned a great many 
things. I hasten to add, indeed we have. 
We have learned a great many things 
ourselves, and we are trying to put them 
into effect. I think this idea of a devel- 
opment loan over a period of time is a 
distinct improvement. I am for it. I 
wish to point out that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], a Member of 
the House of Representatives, advocated 
it for a very long time and I worked 
with him on a good many occasions. 

As to the Senator’s observation that 
we shall have no control over this au- 
thorization because we make it for the 
years ahead, there, too, I point out that 
any Congress can annul anything that 
any other Congress has done. This is 
only an authorization bill. Not a single 
dollar can be obligated under this bill 
until it is appropriated. This Congress 
and every other succeeding Congress 
must make an appropriation. 

I have a tremendous regard and re- 
spect for my colleague the Senator from 
Wyoming. I think we represent normal 
differences on a very basic issue. I re- 
spectfully submit that an analysis of 
the arguments will bear out what I have 
said. I hope my colleague will do me the 
great honor of standing by and listening 
to the arguments and himself checking 
the arguments that have been made be- 
fore and time and time again since. 

I do not want to be absolute and doc- 
trinaire about it and say nothing new 
has been learned by the opponent and 
I would withdraw such an absolute 
statement by the same arguments in 
substance are still made by most oppo- 
nents of foreign aid. But the propo- 
nents have learned a lot, because their 
minds have been open to what is hap- 
pening in the world—I think that is the 
fundamental issue. 

First, it is said we are engaged in give- 
aways. “Giveaways” is a word that has 
been used constantly. We hear it all the 
time. We hear it said there should not 
be such giveaways at a time when we 
need schools, housing, help for the aged, 
help for the youth, public works of vari- 
ous kinds, and when we ought to be re- 
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ducing taxes. I agre with all of those 
objectives but I do not see that it means 
knocking out foreign aid. 

Let us test that argument. One en- 
gages in a giveaway when he gives some- 
thing to somebody unnecessarily. It is 
not engaging in giveaways when we give 
something to somebody that is conducive 
to our own security and to furthering our 
own policy. Also, used in the same con- 
text in which it is used in the arguments, 
we would be giving away something when 
we give it to somebody who is doing very 
well and who does not need it. Some 
of us know the difficulty of trying to give 
a gift to someone who already has every- 
thing. By either analogy, what we are 
doing is not a giveaway. 

First of all, the overwhelming amount 
of money involved in this measure and 
in the preceding foreign-aid measures 
goes directly for military equipment and 
military preparation on the part of our 
allies in the Free World, either in terms 
of hardware, training, or food, or other 
items which are necessary to equip 
armies. Soitis not a giveaway to fortify 
our military strength in that way. Prac- 
tically everybody has agreed that the 
military assistance phases of the pro- 
gram are all right. 

I point out to my colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, that I read with in- 
terest the remarks in opposition to this 
proposal by the very distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon, who is a friend of 
mine, and for whom I have a high re- 
gard. He, too, says, at page 6 of the mi- 
nority views: 

This country needs allies and, in some 
cases, extraordinary military and support aid 
may be necessary to assist them in resisting 
dangerous totalitarian pressures from with- 
in and without. That was true when NATO 
Was organized. 


Every report of every committee that 
has reported upon this subject accepts 
that pretty much without question. 
There are some differences on details, on 
whether it is being done efficiently or 
not, but the fundamental principle of 
military assistance is accepted. 

I come now to the question of eco- 
nomic aid. It means $600 million a year, 
when we strip it of all the military phases 
of the program. When it is broken 
down, we find that half of that amount 
actually will go to the great majority of 
underdeveloped countries like Korea, 
Formosa, Vietnam, and Turkey, and 
similar nations where even nonmilitary 
economic assistance is directly tied into 
the overall national security situation. 

There is a very interesting article in 
the New York Herald Tribune of today 
which illustrates this point. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TURKEY Is Gornc THROUGH A PERIOD OF 

DIFFICULTIES 
(By Metin Ergin) 

The Russian diplomats have in the last 
months been very active behind the scenes in 
Turkey trying to convince Turkish statesmen 
to accept a Russian loan which will include 
technical and economic assistance. But the 
Turks would rather be without coffee, tea, 
medicine, and even essential food than ac- 
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cept a Russian hand of friendship. Despite 
their firm stand against the Soviets, nobody 
can deny that the Turks are having the most 
difficult time since the foundation of the 
republic in 1923 by Kemal Ataturk. 

This country is short of foreign currency 
and so serious has become the financial cri- 
sis that the very existence of Western de- 
fense is in danger. Turkey, which has been 
keeping an army of 400,000 for a long time, 
is inclined to decrease it by one-fourth now. 
A loyal member of NATO and the linchpin 
of the Baghdad Pact for the defense of the 
Middie East, Turkey is also holding the 
straits, which the Russians have been trying 
to occupy for three centuries. 

The emergency here can be saved by 
greater and more intelligent United States 
economic and financial assistance. President 
Eisenhower’s Middle East program came just 
in time. But American statesmen are still 
taking things for granted in Turkey, while 
oil-owning Arabic countries are considered 
to be the main target. 


TURKEY'S TROUBLE WITH WHEAT 


In 1954, Mr. Adnan Menderes, the Turkish 
Premier, asked the United States for a credit 
of $300 million. This was brushed off in 
Washington mainly because a program show- 
ing how the credit would be spent was de- 
manded by the United States Government. 

This was considered interference by Tur- 
key, as it was a loan to be repaid. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has nevertheless expanded its help to 
Turkey in obtaining emergency supplies of 
wheat, fuels, and spare parts. 

As a matter of fact, many other factors 
have contributed to this situation. Grain 
crops in the last 3 years have been a failure 
mainly because of the bad weather condi- 
tions which forced a wheat-exporting coun- 
try to import millions of dollars’ worth from 
United States surplus to be paid for in Turk- 
ish currency. This year the country will 
still need to import wheat. 

Then suddenly last month a series of 
earthquakes wiped out several cities and 
towns in western Anatolia. The second 
blow came in late May and hit the town of 
Bolu and many villages. 


PREMIER MENDERES PUSHES INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Premier Adnan Menderes has faced all 
criticism since 1950 as the leader of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, which defeat-d the Republi- 
cans, in power for 27 years. Following the 
Democratic Party’s greater victory in 1954, 
Mr. Menderes increased his tempo of con- 
verting Turkey from an agricultural country 
to an industrial power. If he succeeds, he 
would become the second greatest statesman 
in modern Turkey’s history, following Kemal 
Ataturk. 

In the face of rising prices, his Government 
is continuing on a huge industrial develop- 
ment program—dams, powerplants, ports, 
factories, mills, and highways. 

Apart from what the American or Turkish 
economists say about this industrialization 
under difficult circumstances, the 1958 elec- 
tions are going to be the hottest ever and 
would show whether the 26 million Turks 
approve the Government’s policy or not. 

Germans have already given their hands of 
friendship to Turkey, mainly because they 
were the first to discover this country’s tre- 
mendous natural and mineral resources. 

The first step toward this was the recent 
agreement providing for the purchase by 
Germany of ammunition and small arms 
made in Turkey amounting to 740 million 
German marks. Of this sum, 250 million 
marks will be immediately remitted as an 
advance payment. Turkey will use this for- 
eign currency to pay its debts to Germany 
and import badly needed goods for the coun- 
try’s industries. 


OIL PROSPECTING BY FOREIGN NATIONS 


It should also be noted that 13 foreign 
oil companies have invested great amounts 
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for oil prospecting. The national oil com- 
pany in Turkey is already supplying 30 per- 
cent of the needs of the country. According 
to some foreign experts, there is more oil in 
Turkey than all Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Iran 
combined, But the country lacks the neces- 
sary capital to direct the research and build 
the huge plants. 

There is such secrecy among foreign oil 
companies in their search for oil that big 
news can be expected any day. This factor 
alone would be enough to change everything 
and solve Turkey’s difficulties. 

In the midst of these problems a cable 
sent to Archbishop Makarios by Governor 
Harriman of New York stirred up the nor- 
mally calm Turks. Mr. Harriman’s cable say- 
ing “The State of New York will shortly have 
the opportunity of extending to you its 
hospitality and warm welcome” was consid- 
ered an invitation in Turkey. The Governor 
later denied it. But Makarios accepted the 
bid and wrote to his friends that he would 
be in New York in late July or early August. 
The Turkish reaction was bitter, since they 
blame Makarios for the present terrorism in 
Cyprus, which has become a great conflict 
among England, Turkey, and Greece. The 
Harriman letter was considered to be the 
policy of the United States Government. 
The people of Turkey were confused, as their 
governors represent the central government 
in their provinces. The American officials 
spent a lot of effort convincing them that 
Governor Harriman was elected by the people 
of his State and has no connection with 
American foreign policy. 

TURKEY ALWAYS ALLY OF UNITED STATES 

The Turks appreciate the $700 million in 
economic aid and approximately $1 billion 
in military equipment given as United States 
assistance. This country is also prepared to 
fight any aggressor at any time. The Turkish 
brigade in Korea proved that they are among 
the world’s toughest fighters. They hate 
communism and don’t like to play a double 
game in politics. Turkey is always going to 
be a friend and ally of America, whatever 
the situation is. 

The Turks know that if a country is not 
strong enough economically, the _ best- 
equipped armies and the toughest soldiers 
may not mean much. As a nation which has 
fought thirteen wars with the Russians in the 
last three centuries, the Turks believe they 
know more about Russia than any other 
country. And while trying to develop eco- 
nomically and socially, they hope not to make 
the mistakes of Egypt and Syria in permit- 
ting the Russians to gain a foothold in their 
country. 


Mr. JAVITS. The article is headed, 
“Turkey Is Going Through a Period of 
Difficulties.” 

The first sentence reads: 

The Russian diplomats have in the last 
months been very active behind the scenes 
in Turkey trying to convince Turkish states- 
men to accept a Russian loan which will 
include technical and economic assistance, 


I think there are very few who will 
deny that one of the stoutest and most 
militant allies against communism we 
have in the world is Turkey. So, in 
respect of Turkey, not only has Turkey 
been heavily dependent on our economic 
and military assistance in the foreign aid 
bills, but we are also facing great compe- 
tition at a vital strongpoint of the Free 
World. So far as giveaway is con- 
cerned in that respect, it is a question 
of whether it does or does not contribute 
to our national security. 

In terms of whether it is going to peo- 
ple who are already enjoying lush liv- 
ing, where we are giving them a lot of 
cream for their coffee, everybody knows 
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nothing could be further from the truth. 
As a practical matter, most of the people 
of the Free World—more than a billion 
people of them—are living on a stand- 
ard of living which is roughly one-eight- 
eenth of our own. I repeat that figure— 
roughly one-eighteenth of our own. 
They have about $100 a year in per capita 
income, as compared to about $1,800 a 
year—dollars of the 1947 vintage—for 
the people of the United States. No fair, 
decent, and just person begrudges the 
well-being of the people of the United 
States, in my opinion. But at the same 
time it seems to me we must have some 
comprehension of the responsibilities of 
the man who earns 18 times more than 
the other fellow, and yet who lives on the 
same street. The question is, in very 
elementary terms, what condition do we 
want this street to assume; ours, or the 
standard allowed to the $100-a-year 
man? à 

That is essentially, in my opinion, an 
extremely important element in this 
question of giveaway. 

Finally we have the question of reduc- 
ing taxes. Again, it is so easy to make 
sweeping generalizations, but we should 
consider a few figures. In order to re- 
duce the personal exemption by $100 a 
year per person under our tax system, 


` we need to have available $3 billion. $3 


billion. What Senator in good con- 
science would cut taxes $3 billion unless 
there was available at leas: $5 billion or 
$6 billion upon which to rely? 

Here we are talking, in respect to this 
economic aid program, about possibly 
$600 million. Add any figure to that 
which the opponents of the bill might 
want. Anything they can develop from 
this bill certainly will not exceed a bil- 
lion dollars. So I say again this argu- 
ment does not hit the mark, and does not 
give us the true situation. 

So much for the giveaway point and 
the point on taxes. Many of my col- 
leagues have also commented on that 
subject, but I think it is very important 
to develop it so none of our people will 
misunderstand, because I believe we are 
facing this argument right now, and 
have every right to meet it head on. 

The second big argument that is urged 
I have heard for 10 years. Again, I re- 
spect it, or I would not be speaking to it 
today. It is the argument that the for- 
eign assistance program does not win 
friends, that there is much anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment in the world, and that 
we are not necessarily liked merely be- 
cause we give aid in various countries. 

In the first place, I think that is a 
rather naive standard for us to deter- 
mine our policy mainly on whether we 
are liked or not. I do not think we 
should be too much concerned about 
whether we are liked or not liked: Ev- 
erybody prefers to be liked, but that is 
hardly the standard for an interna- 
tional policy. 

I think what we are after is that the 
world should be such that we can live 
and develop in it and live out our des- 
tiny without running into world war 
III. We certainly do not want to be 
hated, but I do not think our particular 
objective in life is to make ourselves so 
pleasing and so agreeable to everybody 
that all will like us. That would hardly 
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demonstrate character on our part, or 
indicate character in terms of interna- 
tional conduct or international rela- 
tions. 

I rather think that the standard of 
our policy must be that more nations 
will remain on the side of the Free 
World than will go over into the satel- 
lite orbit of the Soviet Union. This has 
been for the last 10 years what we have 
been trying to do, and I think it is an 
eminently correct objective. 

The major area in the world where 
this argument is very important, indeed, 
one of the most critical areas, is India. 
I had the privilege of visiting in India 
with my wife last December, and actu- 
ally going through the country to per- 
sonally see what our foreign economic- 
aid program is doing there, in terms of 
backing up the thesis that we are liked 
or not liked, or are doing or not doing 
something, or that the program does or 
does not contribute to India’s capabil- 
ity for remaining in the Free World 
orbit. 

Mr. President, I am here to report 
personally that our foreign-assistance 
program is making a tremendous con- 
tribution toward keeping India from 
going over lock, stock, and barrel to 
Communist China and the Soviet Union, 
because our foreign-assistance program 
is getting right down to the grassroots, 
to the people who live in the villages of 
India. 

Let me state that in words and figures. 
We are backing, to the tune of roughly 
$25 million a year, in round figures— 
which is about one-third of our economic 
assistance to India—what is known as 
the village-improvement program, which 
is reaching currently and has already 
reached something like 20 percent of the 
people of the villages of India. ‘That 
represents a quarter-billion people—250 
million—and the program will reach, 
within the next few years, about 80 per- 
cent of all the villages of India. 

What does this program do? It does 
not do anything very elaborate, I assure 
Senators, but it represents literally a 
revolution in the Indian villages. It 
provides a main thoroughfare with a 
paving of bricks; it concretes a well, in- 
stead of leaving it an open hole, as it 
might have been for centuries; it gives 
the villager a small cast-iron pipe to 
take the cooking odors and smoke out 
of his hut. All of this makes a differ- 
ence as great as that between day and 
night in the particular village and par- 
ticular town of India. 

That program is serviced by small 
teaching centers in a centrally located 
larger village. At every point I found 
that it was identified with the activities 
of the United States of America and with 
the activities of the Government of 
India. 

We do not purport to send our own 
people into these particular villages. All 
we do is to teach the instructors who are 
actually engaged in this program around 
the country, and—and this is where 
people immediately identify it with us— 
we actually supply jeeps, road equip- 
ment, and similar items, which are very 
clearly American equipment, and which 
represent the mechanical side, marginal 
as it is—not very big or elaborate—still 
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very much in evidence to the villagers as 
to the participation of the United States. 

I respectively submit. that where we 
improve the living conditions of the peo- 
ple who live on such substandard bases 
as the people of India, in such an ap- 
parent and obvious way, very directly to 
them in their own personal lives, we are 
striking an enormous blow toward keep- 
ing them on the rolls of the free. So 
far as the people of India are concerned, 
we know what the penalty would be for 
our losing them to the Communists, be- 
cause if we lose India then we will have 
lost Asia, and the enormous population 
balance of the world will go over to the 
Soviet and Communist side instead of 
being on our side, as it is today. I do 
not think anybody needs to paint in 
more lurid colors the result of that in 
terms of our own national security and 
in terms of the peace of the world. 

The third argument which is made is 
that we are building up, by our foreign 
aid program, competition for the United 
States. ‘The most notable examples 
which are cited generally are what has 
happened in Germany as a sequel to 
the Marshall plan, and what is happen- 
ing in Japan. My good friend and col- 
league, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina {Mr. Jounston] referred to that 
a few moments ago. 

What is overlooked in that regard is 
the effect upon the exports and imports 
of the United States. I was delighted to 
hear the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Aren] this morning make these points 
and make them very strongly so far as 
the agricultural community of the 
United States is concerned. I should like 
to make them in terms of the industrial 
community of the United States. 

We have a program of economic as- 
sistance, as I said before, which, even 
if it were totalled up to include every- 
thing that could conceivably be put un- 
der that heading in this bill, would not 
exceed a billion dollars a year. Yet our 
aggregate foreign trade is $30 billion a 
year plus, with exports from the United 
States forecast for 1958, which is the 
year in which this bill will be truly effec- 
tive, at $18% billion, calculated to em- 
ploy about 5 million Americans. 

We know as a practical matter, be- 
cause we have discussed exports and 
imports in this body time and time 
again—and long before I came here— 
that the best customers for our own ex- 
ports are the most highly industrialized 
nations. We also know that as the well- 
being, the income, and wealth of par- 
ticular nations increase, those nations 
are most likely to buy from us in greater 
measure, because we sell the kinds of 
things which the more highly developed 
countries are very anxious to acquire. 

In the case of Japan, for example, it 
` is extremely easy to talk about the com- 
petition of Japanese textiles. Nobody, 
including myself, wants to see that run 
wild. But we have to consider that in 
the perspective of the fact that Japan 
is one of the finest customers for Ameri- 
can cotton and is one of the best cus- 
tomers for various other products which 
are produced by the American economy. 
We cannot have it without giving it. 
This is one of the fundamentals which 
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we have learned and are constantly 
learning in respect to the foreign-assist- 
ance program, 

The same is true of Germany. Ger- 
many has prospered greatly in industrial 
terms. I ask this question: In terms of 
the fundamental security of the United 
States, do we believe that Germany 
would today be affiliated with the NATO 
concept of security in Europe, and 
would we be looking to Germany, for all 
practical purposes, as the military 
anchor of Europe, in terms of its poten- 
tial power as an influence in the NATO 
security structure, if we had not helped 
Germany to get on its feet economi- 
cally? Ithink the answer is decidedly no. 

The fourth argument which we hear 
very much is that we do not have to do 
what we are doing in terms of foreign 
aid, and that the competition of the 
Soviet Union is not very great in that 
regard. I have seen some figures quoted 
on that subject, but I think some facts 
might be very useful. What is omitted 
in the generalized statements about 
Soviet economic and technical assistance 
to countries like Afghanistan, India, 
Burma, and other countries to which 
it is offering this kind of assistance by 
making what are considered to be modest 
contributions, is a statement of all the 
figures with respect to the Soveit Union, 
in terms of what it does with its satel- 
lites, in terms of what it does with Com- 
munist China, what it does with Ruma- 
nia, Hungary, and the various other 
countries in the Soviet oribt. We have 
no such orbit. We are seeing, in the 
bill today, the whole “kit.” ‘This is a 
bill for our foreign assistance, but in 
comparisons made with the Soviet 
Union, we do not see the entire picture. 
We see only what is evident in terms of 
the Free World, but not what the Soviets 
do in terms of keeping their own satel- 
lites together. I believe that when if 
we add up all the figures they would be 
enormous. We would be dealing in 
terms of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and not in terms of the figures quoted 
with respect to the countries I have 
named, 

In addition, I think it is very impor- 
tant to have on record the work of the 
Subcommittee on Technical Assistance 
Programs of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, issued on July 12, 1956. I 
should like to quote one portion of that 
report as a part of my remarks: 

An incomplete compilation by the De- 
partment of Commerce of Soviet credits to 
non-Soviet bloc countries shows specific 
items totaling $436,600,000. These are, of 
course, economic development loans, and 
are therefore very much broader than tech- 
nical assistance in its strict sense. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles has estimated Soviet 
economic and technical assistance projects 
to free countries at approximately $600 mil- 
lion. Unconfirmed reports of additional 
offers would push the total beyond $1 bil- 
lion. 


In addition to the absolute figures, in 
addition to the contributions which the 
Soviet Union makes to its own satellites, 
there is the fact that we are trying to 
fight this struggle in such a way as to 
keep the free peoples on the side of 
freedom, and in such a way as to fortify 
their well-being, in terms of the weapon 
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with which we can fight best—not coer- 
cion and subversion like the Communists 
but economic attraction. 

This represents our long suit, because 
our gross national product makes it pos- 
sible for us to fight with this weapon. 
If we are to apply Soviet standards and 
techniques to ourselves, we must also add 
to our armory the weapons of coercion 
anc subversion, which we reject abso- 
lutely. 

The answer is that the Soviet Union 
has a gross national product in the 
neighborhood of $125 billion to $150 bil- 
lion, and the United States has a gross 
national product in excess of $400 bil- 
lion. In other words, we propose to fight 
the battle—and we are absolutely right 
in doing so—with the weapon which is 
best for us, and not the weapon which 
is best for our declared ideological 
enemy. 

Another argument which is made is 
that this operation of foreign aid is in- 
efficient, that it is not properly con- 
ducted. I think we come back to an age- 
old discussion on that subject. It is not 
necessary to go into the details of each 
particular claim which is made, as to 
what has been done and what has not 
béen done, and whether what has been 
done will continue to be done. 

I think we come back to an age-old 
question, which is, shall we cease an 
activity because it is not conducted 
exactly to suit us, or shall we try to 
put it in shape and not eliminate it? I 
am definitely of the latter school, which 
say that our obligation and duty, when 
the program contributes so much to the 
security of our country, is to try to put 
it in shape instead of cutting it out. 

Upon Secretary Dulles’ last appearance 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, he was complimented by the great 
majority of its members in respect to his 
plans and programs, and what was being 
proposed to the Congress in this bill. 
This was done in the very finest biparti- 
san spirit one could possibly imagine. 

There are two further points which I 
think are very important. First, it is 
stated that what we ought to do is con- 
centrate our attention upon private over- 
seas investments, and that these would 
represent an alternative to our foreign 
aid program. 

I had the opportunity, as the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy in the other body, during 
my last term in the House, actually to 
go into these questions in specific detail 
with business leaders. 

I found this to be the fact: The thesis 
that we could substitute overseas private 
investments for the foreign assistance 
program is not borne out by those who 
are themselves engaged in foreign over- 
seas private investment. No one has 
been more devoted to the principle of 
foreign overseas private investment than 
I have, and in the other body I worked 
very hard on that program. I shall be 
here tomorrow with an amendment 
which I feel would improve and make 
more useful the guaranty program for 
overseas private investment, 

However, as a practical matter, those 
who are doing the investing believe that 
if we cut off Government foreign eco- 
nomic or technical assistance, we shall be 
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hurting, and not helping the program of 
overseas private investment, for these 
reasons: 

` In such matters as public health, Gov- 
ernment administration, the work of pri- 
vate voluntary, nonprofit agencies, the 
development of roads and similar public 
works, governmental assistance on our 
part will continue to be necessary. 

Second, business itself, which is being 
called upon to invest, in a private sense, 
overseas, feels it necessary to have the 
comfort that its own activities are being 
supported by the fact that the Govern- 
ment is giving some aid side by side with 
it in these very same countries. So I do 
not believe the argument that we can 
completely displace our foreign-assist- 
ance program—at this time, at any 
rate—by overseas private investment. 
This is the judgment of the very people 
who are themselves engaged in overseas 
private investment. 

I do not think my presentation would 
be complete without some consideration 
of the alternative to the foreign assist- 
ance idea. We are all very deeply con- 
cerned with alternatives. We have been 
thinking very hard as to what alterna- 
tives there are. 

I believe that what the opponents of 
the entire foreign-aid program offer is 
essentially negative in its aspects. Their 
philosophy is to strike down what we 
have, but they do not give us any feasible 
alternative, under present conditions in 
the world. 

I think the feasible alternatives must 
actually develop through the very pro- 
grams we are pursuing. If we are to be 
successful in establishing a decent level 
of well-being for our allies, they will 
themselves be able to maintain their 
military establishments. This may take 
time, but it certainly would not be using 
that time to advantage to strike down 
what we are now doing, in a constructive 
sense, toward that very aim. 

Second, I believe that we can make 
great progress, in terms of overseas pri- 
vate investment, with the kind of sup- 
port we propose to give in the develop- 
ment loan fund. One of the things 
that interests me very much about the 
development loan fund is that it is sus- 
ceptible to joint ventures with private 
business. Personally I feel that the 
great areas in which foreign economic 
assistance can be tremendously impor- 
tant are, first, the presence of United 
States business as a vital factor in for- 
eign aid, and its very much closer co- 
ordination with government. In that 
respect there have been some sugges- 
tions for accelerated amortization of 
overseas investments, and for tax re- 
forms extending to all the investments 
made overseas, the same treatment 
which is given to Western Hemisphere 
corporations, which by law have a 14- 
point reduction in their income tax. 
Also it is felt that there should be a 
greater coordination of effort between 
American business and the State De- 
partment, so that the implications to 
our foreign policy of overseas private in- 
vestment will be clearly understood 
when investments are contemplated in 
particular countries, 
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I might add, too, something to which 
I am very deeply devoted, and that is a 
much greater person-to-person ex- 
change and placement program in 
terms of students and Americans work- 
ing abroad. 

Mr. President, to sum up, I believe that 
in the first instance there is a great op- 
portunity for alternatives, but alterna- 
tives only in the sense that they will look 
toward pursuing and developing and im- 
proving the objectives along the lines 
set forth in the pending bill. 

Second—and I say this with all re- 
spect and fundamental regard for the 
deep sincerity and conviction of the men 
who utter the arguments—the argu- 
ments that are made against the pro- 
gram have been made now continuous- 
ly over a long period of time, and time, 
apparently, has not proved them, be- 
cause we continue as we have right up 
to now, and undoubtedly will this year 
with this kind of program. 

Lastly, Mr. President, the proponents 
are learning. I believe that is illustrated 
by the change in the program this year. 
I feel, too, that we are becoming more, 
rather than less, convinced—and I be- 
lieve the Gallup poll and any other opin- 
ion poll bears this out—that the foreign 
assistance program, within the reason- 
able compass which it occupies now, is 
not bleeding us white and is not a give- 
away, but is a fundamental and essential 
element in the security of the United 
States, and should be continued with 
honesty and dignity with that purpose 
in mind. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The Senator from 
New York has referred to the develop- 
ment loan fund. I should like to call 
his attention to a sentence on page 31 
of the bill, beginning in line 1, reading 
as follows: 

The Administrator of the fund shall fur- 
nish—— 


I do not see any language in the bill 
providing for the appointment of the Ad- 
ministrator or providing any qualifica- 
tions that such an Administrator shall 
have. I am reading from page 31, line 
1. He is given tremendous powers. He 
is required to make a report “on each 
financing operation or transaction in- 
volving more than $10 million of the 
fund’s assets. In other words, any- 
thing less than $10 million he can handle 
himself. However, $10 million, to use 
the vernacular, “ain’t hay.” 

Then I read the final sentence in that 
paragraph: 

Such report shall be made at the time such 
financing operation or transaction is con- 
summated. 


Therefore, under the langauge of the 
bill, the loan fund is created and is to be 
under an Administrator whose qualifica- 
tions are not set forth and whose ap- 
pointment is not provided for in the 
bill. The Administrator can make a loan 
of $9,999,999, as he pleases, without mak- 
ing any report to Congress. Further- 
more, with respect to the reports which 
he does make, they are to be made at 
the time the financing operation or 
transaction is consummated. 
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I ask the Senator, would he not agree 
with me, and would he not join me in 
sponsoring an amendment on line 7, 
page 31, to insert the word “before” at 
the end of that line? 

In that way, the horse will not be out 
of the stable before Congress knows 
about it. Would the Senator join me 
in offering such an amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to answer 
the Senator, if I could. The Senator 
from New York will read thoroughly 
every phase of the bill, although I have 
already read the whole bill. In the 
meantime, I should like to answer the 
question substantively, because I would 
not want to answer the question directly 
now, while Iam on my feet. As I under- 
stand—and I am drawing upon my read- 
ing of the bill, and without finding now 
the specific point in the bill that is in 
question—would be the head of the ICA. 
All appropriations under the bill are di- 
rected to the President of the United 
States. He actually receives the appro- 
priations. That is the traditional prac- 
tice. 

Secondly, there are other provisions in 
the bill—again I cannot find them while 
standing on my feet—which give certain 
checks and balances and requirements 
for the reports to the respective commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate, so far 
as all operztions of the ICA are con- 
cerned. 

I believe that those checks and bal- 
ances are adequate to keep Congress on 
top of the situation. 

As to a report prior to the making of 
any of these transactions involving more 
than $10 million, I should like to say 
that I would want to see the other side 
of that coin. In other words, what is the 
objection to calling for a report before 
operations involving $10 million? If it 
is not covered in the questions and an- 
swers, I shall look for it specifically. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I say to the 
Senator that I am reading this bill for 
the first time, just as he acknowledges he 
has read it for the first time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not say that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. ‘The Senator said 
that he would read the whole bill. I as- 
sumed from that that he had not read 
the whole bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam sorry if I gave that 
impression to the Senator. It is not cor- 
rect. I have read the bill. I have read 
the report. I said I could not find at 
this particular minute, standing on my 
feet on the floor, the section that is in- 
volved. I was drawing upon my general 
knowledge from a reading of the whole 
bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Having read the 
next section—in all fairness I must con- 
fess this—I find the last sentence of sec- 
tion 205: 

No officer shall be designated to be the 
administrator of the fund except by appoint- 
ment by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 


I have been reading the bill while the 
Senator has been speaking. Of course, 
that is a concession to the criticism I 
have been making, although I still see 
no provision in the bill stating what the 
qualifications shall be. 
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However, I find on page 32, in section 
204 (b), this rather interesting sentence. 
It begins in line 20 of page 32, and reads: 

The amount of such obligations— 


These are the obligations against the 
fund which the President is authorized 
to incur— 
may not exceed the limitations specified in 
section 203 (a) of this act except that, to 
the extent that assets of the fund other than 
capialization provided pursuant to section 
203 (a) are available, obligations may be in- 
curred beyond such limitations. 


That, it seems to me, is a very signifi- 
cant sentence, an explanation of which 
should be made by the proponents of the 
bill. Why, or under what circumstances, 
and for what reason need there be any 
provision in the bill that obligations may 
be incurred beyond the limitations which 
the bill itself seeks to provide? I shall 
not interrupt the Senator further with 
any interrogation this afternoon. I am 
grateful for his readiness to answer my 
inquiries. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have printed and to lie 
on the table until called up, an amend- 
ment on page 31, line 8, to strike out the 
word “the” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “a,” and to add at the end of 
line 7 the word “before,” so as to make 
that sentence read: 

Such report shall be made at a time 
before such financing operation or trans- 
action is consummated. 


I ask that the amendment may lie on 
the desk, so that the Senator from New 
York may have an opportunity to þe- 
come a cosponsor of it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. I pointed out that the 
development loan fund is a revolving 
fund. In short, as I understand, the 
money is to be loaned, and when re- 
payments are made, they will add to 
the assets in the fund. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. The clue to the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator may be found 
in that provision. 

By way of conclusion, I point out that 
tomorrow I shall offer two amendments, 
which are lying at the desk. One is an 
endeavor to make further progress in 
the field of international travel, where 
considerable progress has already been 
made, but in which we can and ought to 
do a good deal more. This is the cheap- 
est and most happy kind of foreign aid. 

My amendment proposes that we shall 
look into existing barriers to interna- 
tional travel, which I understand consist 
largely of the matter of hotel accom- 
modations and housing in Europe and 
in other areas of the world. 

The second amendment proposes that 
in the matter of private investment, the 
Government shall guarantee against the 
contingencies of revolution and internal 
insurrection, a subject which has been 
much mooted between the two Houses 
for some years, and which I hope can 
be resolved this year. 
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SP3C. WILLIAM S. GIRARD 


Mr. STENNIS.. Mr. President, like 
many other members of the Senate, Iam 
seriously concerned with the case of 
Sp3c. William S. Girard. 

This young soldier was involved in the 
death of a Japanese woman in a ma- 
neuver area of Japan. The Department 
of Defense has agreed that he will be 
tried in a Japanese court. 

On the facts now available to me, I 
believe that the handling of this case is 
subject to serious criticism. 

The terms of the agreement under 
which jurisdiction was transferred spe- 
cifically provide that the United States 
shall retain jurisdiction over its person- 
nel in offenses arising out of any act or 
omission done in performance of official 
duty. 

In order for jurisdiction to be conferred 
on the Japanese court there had to be a 
concession on the part of the United 
States that the shooting was not an ac- 
tion done in the performance of official 
duty. 

From the facts which are available to 
me, I do not believe this conclusion was 
correct. As Senators know and will re- 
member, there is a most difficult and 
technical line of cases, both in the com- 
mon law of agency and, more recently, 
in the interpretation of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Statutes in the United States, 
involving issues presented by factual sit- 
uations which shade this complicated 
legal question. 

It appears to me that this question 
turns on the three following points: 

First, so far as the time is concerned, 
the soldier certainly was on duty. 

Second, he was at his post of duty as 
a uniformed member of the Armed 
Forces, guarding the machine gun and 
other materiel in the maneuver area. 

Third, the action taken by the soldier— 
and it must be remembered that he was 
an armed guard at the time the incident 
occurred—would appear to be within the 
line of duty. 

When these three conditions are met, 
a decision to the effect that the action 
was not taken in connection with the 
performance of his official duty is to pre- 
judge a very vital issue involving funda- 
mental individual rights. 

I do not at this time propose to criti- 
cize the point of view of the Japanese 
representative for the position taken by 
his Government, and, of course, the ques- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of the sol- 
dier is not to be tried here. The rights 
which he has, as an accused person, un- 
der our Constitution and under our 
treaty arrangements are of vital concern 
here. The manner in which this case was 
handled is a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance to allof us. I think the determina- 
tion at this stage that his action was not 
an act done in the performance of official 
duty was wrong. 

As a second point of criticism, I point 
out that in the terms of the agreement 
controlling this incident, a method was 
provided for reconciling differences be- 
tween representatives of the Japanese 
Government and the United States 
through the usual diplomatic channels. 

This course was not followed, and the 
concession of jurisdiction at this first 
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level of deliberation by the United States 
on the instructions received from Wash- 
ington would seem to imply that this sol- 
dier’s rights under the agreement provid- 
ing for the transfer of jurisdiction of his 
case were not scrupulously observed by 
his own Government. 

I commend the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] for his 
prompt consideration of the issues in- 
volved in this case as chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on 
Status of Forces Agreements. His deep 
interest in the rights of Americans is well 
known to us all, and is not limited to his 
activities in the Girard case. 

It is reassuring to me to know that he 
has this matter under consideration and 
has already developed the best public rec- 
ord available, as contained in the hear- 
ings held by his subcommittee on June 5, 
1957. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] is the other 
member of that subcommittee which has 
done this splendid work, and he is en- 
titled to great credit, along with the 
chairman. 

In conclusion, I point out that, in my 
opinion, grievous errors have already 
been made in the fundamentals in this 
case, and a most serious doubt is raised 
in my mind as to whether the rights of 
other young soldiers can be adequately 
protected under such an unfortunate 
precedent as has been established in this 
tragic affair. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am grateful for the 
statement made by the able junior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, who came to the 
Senate after making a distinguished 
record as a presiding judge. 

I may say to the able Senator that I 
supported the Status of Forces Treaty. 
I did so believing that it was basically 
sound and that it gave proper recogni- 
tion to the sovereignty which any self- 
respecting people would require. I did 
so on the presumption, however, that 
the terms of the treaty would be com- 
plied with, and that the administration 
of the agreement would be in good faith 
and would not be complicated by tem- 
porary requirements of international 
politics. 

I think the blunder which has been 
made in the case to which the Senator 
calls attention casts reflection upon a 
treaty which I still regard as basically 
sound, and raises questions as to the 
propriety of the votes which we who sup- 
ported the treaty cast. 

Therefore, I am grateful for the state- 
ment made by the able Senator from 
Mississippi. I concur fully in the excel- 
lent address he has made. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee very much, indeed. I 
am encouraged greatly to know that he 
agrees with the points raised by me in 
this grave and serious matter. 

I have visited a great number of our 
military bases in other lands and have 
seen a large number of our young men 
who are stationed there. I have traveled 
more than once on ships with thousands 
of them. ‘Those experiences bring home 
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very vividly the obligation which we have 
to those men, and the obligations which 
we have, too, to the countries where 
they are stationed. 

But it has made me more conscious of 
our obligation in passing upon these 
matters; and, with the Senator from 
Tennessee, I accepted an arrangement 
which has all the elements of fairness 
and balance. I accepted it in good faith, 
and supported it. 

To see that treaty applied now in a 
case like this, on the facts which are 
available to us, in such a way as to deny, 
in my humble opinion, fundamental and 
elemental concepts of justice and rights 
under our law as reflected in the Con- 
stitution and in the agreements, and 
for the case to be so casually decided 
without judicial determination or fur- 
ther development of the facts, makes me 
skeptical of exactly where we stand with 
reference to the treaties, and just where 
our young men stand when they leave 
our shoreline. 

Naturally, these matters are of the 
gravest concern to us and will exert 
greater influence upon the Senate when 
in the future it passes on treaties deal- 
ing with similar questions as well as 
other related matters. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? He and I had a conference earlier 
in the day—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, has 
not the Senator from Wyoming ad- 
dressed the Senate on the subject of the 
mutual-security bill? 

Mr. O’7MAHONEY. I have not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sorry; I as- 
sumed that the Senator from Wyoming 
had done so. If he will permit me to 
make a few insertions in the RECORD at 
this time, I shall gladly yield to him. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today I conferred with the Senator 
from Wyoming. I understood that this 
afternoon he would address the Senate 
on the subject of the pending bill, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1957. I thought 
he had already done so. During the af- 
ternoon I have been in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 


THE CONTINUING DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST AMERICAN JEWISH MIL- 
ITARY PERSONNEL IN SAUDI ARA- 
BIA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am sure that many- of my colleagues 
will have noted in the press a recent 
article concerning the State Depart- 
ment’s present position on the contin- 
uing discrimination against American 
Jewish military. personnel stationed in 
Saudi Arabia. In a recent letter to our 
colleague, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits], Assistant Secretary of State 
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Robert C. Hill again recounted all that 
King Saud is currently doing for us. 

One of the things he is not doing for 
us, apparently, is taking any cognizance 
whatever of Senate Resolution 323, 
which the Senate adopted last summer, 
and which placed the Senate firmly on 
record against discriminations imposed 
by foreign governments upon United 
States citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of an Associated Press dispatch concern- 
ing the letter from Assistant Secretary 
of State Hill be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

STATE TELLS STAND ON JEWS IN SAUDI 

ARABIA 


The State Department assured Senator 
Javits, Republican of New York, today it 
will continue its efforts to remove discrim- 
ination against American Jewish defense 
personnel stationed in Saudi Arabia. 

Senator Javirs made public a letter from 
Assistant Secretary of State Robert C. Hill 
asserting King Saud has given “and is giv- 
ing us important support to help combat 
the menace of international communism.” 

Mr. Hill wrote that Saudi Arabia “‘is fully 
aware of our attitude and position against 
discrimination with regard to American de- 
fense personnel stationed in that country. 

“As you so well know, a complete solu- 
tion in the Arab world is made more difficult 
by the fact that the area involved is a 
sensitive and troubled one at the present 
time,” the letter continued. 

“We must, of necessity, direct our efforts 
and conduct our relations with those coun- 
tries in a manner which will produce the 
greatest return in stabilizing the peace in 
that part of the world.” 

Mr. Hill said Saudi Arabia indicated its 
support of the Middle East resolution during 
the recent visit of Ambassador James Rich- 
ards. 

“King Saud has just completed an impor- 
tant state visit to Iraq where the cause of 
strengthening the Near East against sub- 
version was enhanced,” he added. “King 
Saud has, further, firmly supported the ef- 
forts of King Hussein of Jordan to preserve 
the independence and integrity of his king- 
dom. 

“In our relations with Saudi Arabia, please 
let me give you my personal assurance that 
we do not intend to relax our efforts to 
reach a satisfactory understanding on the 
question of nondiscriminatory treatment for 
all Americans. This policy applies to our 
citizens on a worldwide basis wherever they 
may be.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Senate Resolution 323 be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 323) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the protection of the integrity of 
United States citizenship and of the proper 
rights of United States citizens in their pur- 
suit of lawful trade, travel, and other activi- 
ties abroad is a principle of United States 
sovereignty; and 

. Whereas it is a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinction 
among United States citizens based on their 


individual religious affiliations and since any - 


attempt by foreign nations to create. such 
distinctions among our citizens in the grant- 
ing of personal or commercial access or any 
other rights otherwise available to United 
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States citizens generally is inconsistent with 
our principles: Now, therefore, be it ; 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that it regards any such distinctions di- 
rected against United States citizens as in- 
compatible with the relations that should 
exist among friendly nations, and that in all 
negotiations between the United States and 
any foreign state every reasonable effort 
should be made to maintain this principle, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
those of us who have been outspoken on 
this issue for months and years now, are 
becoming a bit impatient over the lack 
of perceptive progress. I am not one of 
those who feel that the King of Saudi 
Arabia is unimportant, or that his con- 
tribution to our own foreign policy is 
negligible. Nevertheless, I wonder just 
how seriously and persistently the State 
Department has pressed this matter. I 
wonder, for instance, whether the text of 
Senate Resolution 323 has specifically 
been sent to King Saud, and whether 
through State Department channels he 
has been made aware of the strength of 
Senate sentiment on this issue. 

Mr. President, I continue to receive let- 
ters such as the following: 

Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator from Minnesota, 
: Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: On February 18, 1957, 
I sent a copy of the enclosed letter to the 
Honorable Foster Dulles. To date I have 
not received a reply. As an American citizen 
I feel that such a reply is warranted. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
A CONSTITUENT, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1957. 
Hon. Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My ESTEEMED Sir: I am a World War vet- 
eran of the Jewish faith. Were I to reenlist, 
would I be estopped from being attached to 
the American bases in Arabia because of my 
religion? 

Yours respectfully, 
(Same signature). 


Mr. President, it is not surprising that 
the Secretary of State has delayed 
answering communications like this one, 
because in all honesty the answer to the 
inquiry would have to be “yes,” based 
upon the State Department’s present 
policy. 

During the 84th Congress, when the 
Foreign Relations Committee was con- 
sidering Senate Resolution 298, a resolu- 
tion which I was pleased to cosponsor, 
the State Department opposed its adop- 
tion, on the ground that we must take 
cognizance of local attitudes and tradi- 
tions. Nevertheless, a revised version of 
Senate Resolution 298, Senate Resolution 
323, to which I have already referred, 
was adopted unanimously by the Senate. 
It was the feeling of the Senate that we 
do not have to take so much cognizance 
of local attitudes and traditions that the 
basic rights of American citizens should 
be sacrificed, with nothing more than a 
diplomatic protest for the record. 

Mr. President, today I wish to say again 
that, so far as this Senator is concerned, 
this issue is not going to be allowed to 
be put to sleep merely upon the receipt 
of annual reassurances from the State 
Department that all that can be done is 
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being done. In terms of results, nothing 
has been done so far. The American 
people want, and are watching for, some 
progress on this matter. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


LITHUANIAN FREEDOM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
arise in this Chamber with memories of 
sadness. On this day, 16 years ago, the 
Soviet Communist regime started its 
program of ruthless annihilation and 
liquidation of the people of Lithuania. 
On this day in 1941, action which will 
live in infamy throughout the civilized 
world began. We shall never forget the 
millions of men, women, and children 
unmercifully torn from their homes and 
their families and subjected to inhuman 
treatment. To many of them, death 
was a blessing. 

In memory, my sympathy pours out 
for those innocent victims, just as it did 
for those of Dachau and Budapest. 
Perhaps even worse than death, many 
Lithuanians were forced into slavery, 
where they were condemned to fates un- 
known and unimaginable. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I raise my voice in memoriam to 
those brave people. 

The people of Lithuania love freedom. 
Many times they have implemented the 
human will to be free. They have al- 
ways rebelled against oppression. They 
have demonstrated their faith that jus- 
tice will prevail. 

None of us in this Chamber will ever 
forget the courageous stand which the 
late Povilas Zadeikis made in defense of 
his homeland. This great Lithuanian 
patriot, diplomat, and statesman was a 
living symbol of resistance to Nazi and 
Soviet aggression. Through his efforts, 
he was able to continue to keep alive the 
fiame of freedom in the minds and 
hearts of millions of his countrymen 
who are still in Lithuania. He was able 
to evoke among thousands of his coun- 
trymen abroad a conviction that his 
land and their land would some day be 
free. 

Mr. President, although sadness 
marks this day, I am proud to say that 
the victims of that mass deportation 
and annihilation are not forgotten. In- 
deed, they will never be forgotten where 
free men assemble. It is for this reason 
that I pay tribute to the Americans of 
Lithuanian descent who are commemo- 
rating this day. I join with them in 
saluting the heroism of their friends and 
relatives who fell victims to communism. 
I join, with a spirit like theirs, in an- 
ticipating that, just as day follows night, 
Lithuania and her sister Baltic repub- 
lics will again be free. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM—COM- 
MENTS BY INTERNATIONAL CO- 
OPERATION ADMINISTRATION ON 
ARTICLE BY EUGENE W. CASTLE 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in the 

May issue of the American Legion maga- 

zine there was an article entitled “Are 
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We Bleeding Ourselves White?” written 
by Eugene W. Castle. That article con- 
tained certain figures and statements 
which seemed to me to be quite question- 
able, and I asked the International Co- 
operation Administration to check the 
figures. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor at this point 
as a part of my remarks the statement 
sent to me by the International Co- 
operation Administration giving the cor- 
rection of the figures which Mr. Castle 
had used. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


COMMENTS BY THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERA= 
TION ADMINISTRATION ON EUGENE W. 
CASTLE’S ARTICLE IN THE MAY ISSUE OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE ENTITLED “ARE 
WE BLEEDING OURSELVES WHITE?” 


Comments on some of the specific state- 
ments: 

“In the past 10 years we have given $60 
billion to foreign nations which is euphe- 
mistically referred to as foreign aid. The 
avowed purpose, of course, is to win their 
friendship.” 

The total amount of United States net 
foreign grants and credits since July 1, 1945, 
is $57,662,000,000—of which $10,847,000,000 
was in loans, and $18,560,000,00 was for direct 
military assistance to our allies. The pur- 
pose of this so-called foreign aid was not 
“of course, to win their friendship.” The 
real purpose was, first, to restore the war- 
torn economy of Europe, a program known 
as the Marshall plan in the amount of $13 
billion and later, after the Korean invasion, 
to assist our allies in our joint defense 
against the Communist threat and to 
strengthen the economies of the world’s new 
democracies—in short to keep the Free World 
free. The annual cost of doing these things 
is about one-tenth the cost of maintaining 
our own defense establishment and about 1 
percent of our country’s gross national prod- 
uct. If we did not have our military allies, 
the cost in money and manpower of main- 
taining global defense by ourselves would 
be staggering. 

“We gave more than a billion dollars to 
the shaky Government of Indochina before 
that country capitulated to the Reds.” 

There was no “government of Indochina,” 
shaky or otherwise; there were three asso- 
ciated states of Indochina: Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam. . Up to the time they became 
independent, American aid to them 
amounted to $841.4 million, which includes 
$726.9 million for military aid, channeled 
through France. With these funds we helped 
these countries fight a shooting war with 
the Communists, and preserved for the free 
world the states of Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos. North Vietnam was won by the Com- 
munists in the Geneva settlement. Vietnam 
itself has never “capitulated to the Reds,” 
and does not recognize the Geneva settle- 
ment. 

“We gave Norway $300 million which was 
promptly applied to the reduction of Nor- 
way’s internal debt. We gave Denmark $100 
million which the Danes used in the same 
way.” 

Net grants and credits to Norway since 
July 1, 1945, total $297 million, of which $87 
million was in loans; for Denmark the total 
is $282 million, with $48 million in loans.t 
This money was spent for machinery, petro- 
leum products, and other commodities vitally 
necessary to restore these countries’ war- 


1Source: Office of Business Economics, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Country 
figures do not include direct military assist- 
ance, which is classified information. 
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ravaged economies. The Norwegians and 
Danes paid for these commodities with their 
local currencies which subsequently were 
used, in part, for debt retirement to save the 
countries from inflationary collapse. 

“We are providing free airplane excursions 
for thousands of Arabs visiting their religious 
shrine at Mecca.” 

In June 1956, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan, the United States 
did supply an airplane to help transport Mos- 
lems (not Arabs) from that country to the 
great feat of the Mohammedan world at 
Mecca. But the pilgrims paid their own way, 
round trip. They paid their fares in Afghan 
currency, which was used to further the 
joint Afghan-United States economic devel- 
opment program in this strategic country. 

“We are paying all living expenses and 
tuition costs for the sons of hundreds of 
wealthy Persians attending American uni- 
versities.” 

Experience has demonstrated that ICA’s 
program of bringing foreign nationals to the 
United States for 3 to 12 months for advanced 
technical training is most effective. Some 
32,000 have been given such training, 600 
of them from Iran (Persia). These 600, like 
the others, have received training in schools, 
factories, government, and private offices and 
many other places where American know- 
how is to be learned. Participants in this 
program are selected jointly by the govern- 
ment concerned and ICA’s representatives 
and on the basis of their potential contribu- 
tion to the country’s economic development. 
They are selected regardless of their net 
worth from among workers in government, 
industry, agriculture, or some similar field 
of activity. All participants in this program 
are paid fixed sums for living expenses. 

“In Portugal we have paid for a 6-lane 
highway 15 miles long connecting Lisbon 
with the gambling resort of Estoril.” 

No United States aid funds, dollars or 
counterpart, have been used for highway 
construction anywhere in Portugal. The 
highway referred to was built by the Portu- 
guese Government and opened to traffic some 
6 months before counterpart funds were 
released. 

“Our tax dollars have provided dress suits 
for Grecian undertakefs, public baths for 
Egyptian camel-drivers, and even iceboxes for 
Eskimos.” 

This is a complete fabrication, with no 
basis of fact whatsoever. 

“In India, which has received a billion 
dollars’ worth of free goods from the United 
States of America, the Russians agreed to 
furnish that country with ore-mining ma- 
chinery only on condition that India would 
purchase, not get for nothing, a million tons 
of rolled ferrous metals. Even the widely 
heralded gift of a Soviet steel mill to Nehru 
was no handout. It was to be repaid by 12- 
year credits at 244 percent interest.” 

India has not “received a billion dollars’ 
worth of free goods from the United States 
of America.” Since July 1, 1945, net grants 
and credits to India total $468 million, of 
which $217 million was in grants, $251 mil- 
lion in loans.2 The total obligated under 
the program of ICA and its predecessor 
agencies is $335 million of which $53 million 
was for technical cooperation, and $82.5 
million was in the form of loans. 


SPIRALING INTEREST RATES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY obtained the floor. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 

Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iyield. 


2Source: Office of Business Economics, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Country 
figures do not include direct military assist- 
ance, which is classified information, 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on May 
28, during consideration of the housing 
bill, I expressed my deep concern over 
the policies being pursued by the Eisen- 
hower administration, which have had, 
and are having, the effect of pushing in- 
terest rates higher and higher. At that 
time I suggested that unless the ad- 
ministration’s policies were reversed or 
modified, interest rates would go still 
higher. 

Mr. President, on the very next day, 
91-day United States Government notes 
sold at the highest rate at which they 
ever have sold since 1933. 

One week later, 2% percent Govern- 
ment bonds were selling at 87.24, or 
nearly $13 below par. 

Today, one bond issued of 2% percent 
interest is selling at 87.16. 

Mr. President, on yesterday, so I am 
advised by the Treasury Department, the 
long-term 3% percent interest bonds 
sold at an alltime low, below par. 

On last Saturday there appeared in 
the New York Times a very interesting 
-article entitled “Spiraling Money 
Costs: An Appraisal of Role of Prime 
Rate and the Source of the Next In- 
crease.” The article was written by Al- 
bert L. Kraus, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPIRALING MONEY Costs: AN APPRAISAL OF 

ROLE OF PRIME RATE AND THE SOURCE OF THE 

NEXT INCREASE 


(By Albert L. Kraus) 


Who will make the next move to increase 
interest rates? That is the question being 
asked by bankers and securities dealers who 
have watched some short-term money rates 
advance to quarter-century highs in the last 
week. 

The Government bill rate, in a sharp rise 
set off by the Treasury’s borrowing of $1,500,- 
000,000 additional in tax anticipation notes, 
hit a 3.374 percent average. Commercial 
paper of 4 to 6 months’ maturity moved up 
one-eighth of 1 percentage point to 3%4 per- 
cent. And bankers acceptances advanced a 
like amount to 35% percent for their longest 
maturity. 

The prime rate—the minimum rate on 
bank loans to top business borrowers—re- 
mained, however, at 4 percent. And the dis- 
count rate—the rate paid by banks to borrow 
funds from the Federal Reserve—held at 3 
percent. Both rates have held at these levels 
since last August. .- 


A PASSIVE INSTRUMENT 


Ordinarily all short-term rates range 
around the discount rate. But, although 
the discount rate has been used to signal 
changes in credit policy, in recent months it 
has been used as a passive instrument of 
credit policy. Changes in the discount rate 
have tended to follow rather than lead 
changes in short-term rates. 

In a tight money market like the present 
one, the discount rate has been termed an 
anchor for the other short-term rates. 

At the moment, it appears that what the 
bankers do about the prime rate holds the 
key to the pattern of short-term rates in the 
near future. 

Bankers concede that the pressures for in- 
creasing the rate on loans to the biggest busi- 
ness borrowers have. been strong and con- 
tinuing that way. Business loans remain at 
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record levels, despite some tapering off in the 
increase. 

At the same time, the bankers observe that 
they have done about all they can to improve 
effective rates—the actual return on their 
money—by urging customers to increase 
compensating balances and by increasing 
rates for businesses with other than top 
credit ratings. The next step, they say, 
would be a change in the stated rate to the 
biggest borrowers. 


GENERAL FACTORS 


Whether this will occur depends on short- 
term factors and on long-term estimates of 
business borrowing. It depends also on some 
noneconomic factors. 

The biggest short-term influence is the 
impending June 15 tax borrowing by corpo- 
rations. If corporations come to the banks 
for large additional funds, a move to a 
higher prime rate now might prove timely. 

But the banks were disappointed in March 
when tax borrowings failed to equal the ex- 
pected level. And some feel that June bor- 
rowings won’t prove any greater. 

One factor affecting the bill rate, they ob- 
serve, is the fact that corporations are not 
investing their balances in bills—or any 
other short-term obligations—despite the 
impending tax payments. 

Related to the tax payments are the Treas- 
ury’s cash needs. A rise in interest rates 
now might add to the Treasury’s borrowing 
problems. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK A FACTOR 


Long-term considerations hinge on the fu- 
ture of business. Unless the demand for 
loans falls off—a situation few bankers think 
likely—they feel a rise in the prime rate is 
inevitable. 

One question is who will bell the cat? In 
the latest move to a higher rate, New York 
banks permitted a bank in Boston to take 
the first step. 

It has been suggested this time that a 
bank in Chicago, Cleveland or Pittsburgh 
might take the initial step. 

One reason offered is that some out-of- 
town banks have operated more heavily in 
loans of 2 to 5 years’ maturity, so-called 
term loans. These have been borrowings by 
large corporations usually in anticipation of 
permanent financing. 

But because of the extreme tightness in 
the long-term markets, the banks and their 
customers have seen some of these loans ex- 
tended beyond the terms either had ex- 
pected. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to read several sentences from the 
article, as follows: 

Who will make the next move to increase 
interest rates? That is the question being 
asked by bankers and securities dealers who 
have watched some short-term money rates 
advance to quarter-century highs in the 
last week. 


I read further from the article: 


One question is, who will bell the cat? 
In the latest move to a higher rate, New 
York banks permitted— 


And I emphasize the word 
mitted”— 
a bank in Boston to take the first step. 

It has been suggested this time that a 
bank in Chicago, Cleveland, or Pittsburgh 
might take the initial step. 


Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will read this article. The writer clearly 
recognizes the situation facing us to- 
day—namely, the monopolistic control 
being exercised over money policies of 
the United States by the very forces and 


“per- 
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interests who benefit most from these 
higher interest rates. 

Again, Mr. President, I warn the Sen- 
ate that unless the representatives of 
the people bring about a rectification of 
these fallacious policies, counties, cities, 
all our States, and all the people of 
America who must borrow, and who al- 
ready are being seriously injured, will 
be still further harmed by this policy. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful that I yielded to the 
Senator from Tennessee. I think there 
could be no better introduction for what 
I have to say and for the amendment 
Iintend to offer tomorrow than the facts 
he has pointed out with respect to the 
fiscal status of the United States Treas- 
ury. 

Week by week and month by month, 
the Government of the United States is 
finding it more difficult to borrow money 
in order to carry on the activities the 
Government wishes to undertake, as re- 
quested by the President of the United 
States. Only a week or so ago, the Treas- 
ury was confronted with the necessity 
of refinancing $3 billion or $4 billion of 
obligations which had fallen due. In 
exchange for the outstanding obliga- 
tions, the Treasury offered new obliga- 
tions, with a higher interest rate. The 
holder of the maturing obligations, hav- 
ing a face value of approximately $1,500,- 
000,000, refused to accept the new pa- 
per, and demanded cash—cash on the 
barrelhead. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to point 
out that the particular issue to which 
the Senator from Wyoming refers as 
maturing was an issue of the present ad- 
ministration, sold only about 3 years ago, 
at an interest rate of 15g percent. The 
bonds which the Treasury offered as a 
substitute for the maturing 15 percent 
bonds bore an interest rate of 354 per- 
cent. But, as the Senator has said, 
those who are manipulating the money 
market of the Nation and the credit of 
the United States Government, to their 
great benefit, refused to accept them. 
This was a clear warning that they would 
demand still higher interest rates; and 
the prime rate had increased another 
one-eighth of 1 percent just last week. A 
moment ago I read from an article writ- 
ten by a distinguished financial reporter, 
who pictures a few bankers in New York 
as trying to decide which banks they will 
permit to take the next step for a still 
higher interest rate. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
be good enough to turn to the pending 
bill, S. 2130, to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, which is the pending 
business before the Senate at this mo- 
ment? I call his attention to page 32 of 
the bill. The language I wish to quote 
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to him is a part of section 203 dealing 
with the capitalization of this newly cre- 
ated development loan fund. We are 
dealing here with a loan fund which for 
2 years will amount to $1,500,009,000. 
This is the precise fund which would be 
strieken from the bill by the amendment 
which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] just announced he would offer 
tomorrow. But let us read this sentence: 

For purposes of the loans provided for in 
this section, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to use the proceeds of the 
sale of any securities issued under the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, as now in force or as 
hereafter amended, and the purpose for 
which securities may be issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act are hereby ex- 
tended to include this purpose. 


Here is a precise declaration by the 
bill that the borrowing power of the 
United States, under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, shall be extended in order to 
enable the administrator of the fund to 
make loans for the purposes set forth 
in the loan fund provision. It is a re- 
volving fund. As the Senator has 
pointed out, every single security of the 
Treasury now on the market is selling 
below par, with the possible exception of 
two, the interest of which is exempted 
from Federal taxation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator realize 
the enormous harm to a great number 
of people which has resulted from the 
wiping out of billions of dollars of 
equity as a result of bonds of the United 
States Government being driven further 
and further below par? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is no 
doubt about that. The title of the pend- 
ing bill, as reported by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, is “A bill to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses.” That title ought to be amended 
so as to read, “to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
‘and for other purposes, including the 
amendment of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act to expand the authority therein 
granted to cover the establishment of a 
revolving loan system.” 

It is beyond expression what the Con- 
gress is being asked to do in this bill. 

I rose for the purpose of reading into 
the Recorp the text of an amendment 
which, on behalf of myself and certain 
of my colleagues, I propose to offer at 
the appropriate time. Before reading 
the text of the amendment, I wish to 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
a tabular statement contained in the 
New York Times of Thursday, June 13, 
1957—that is today—of the current mar- 
ket price of United States Government 
and agency bonds. This table, particu- 
larly with reference to the bonds of the 
United States shows exactly what the 
Senator from Tennessee has said with 
respect to the market price of these 
bonds being so far below par. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table may be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
oRD, as follows: 


United States Government and agency bonds 
BONDS 


a 3:30 p. m, on 
easury ange 
in bid 
Bid | Ask 
214s 1958 March. ...--......-- 99,12 | 99.14) —0.1 
214s 1959-58 September. ..---- 96.30} 97.2 —.2 
234s 1950-1958 March. ........ 97.28 | $8.0 —.2 
ne S008 Suing aan 29 = 1 
4s 1963-1958 June_..-. i S 2h SODANN 
oe $s 1958 December . 3 —.I 
21/8 1962-1959 June. __......-- 5 * —.2 
214s 1962-1959 December__..._| 93.10} 93.14 —.2 
244s 1960. November._._-.----} 95.10 | 95.14 —.2 
234s 1965-1960 December!_..._| 100.0 | 100.8 |-.-----. 
234s 1961 September. ..------- 96.8 $6. 12 —.4 
2148 1961 November- ...------ 95.2 95. 6 —.2 
2s 1967-1962 June__._...---- 90. 0 90. 4 —.8 
214s 1963 August.-i----------- 93.16 | 93. 20 —.4 
214s 1968-1963 December-.-----| 88.26 | 88.30 —, 10 
225s 1969-1964 June. .--------- 88. 8 88. 12 —. 10 
214s 1969-1964 December--.--- 88. 4 88. 8 —.12 
2}4s 1970-1965 March__......_ 88. 2 88. 6 —.10 
2s 1971-1966 March_..___.- 88.0 88. 4 —,.8 
2's 1972-1967 June- ---------- 88. 2 88. 6 —.8 
214s 1972-1967 Septem ber----- 87.16 | 87.20 —. 10 
214s 1972-1967 December__..._} 88.0 88. 4 —.8 
314s 1983-1978 June. ..-.-.---- 95.16 | 95, 24 —.12 
8s 1995 February...--.......- 90. 4 90. 12 —, I8 
1 Exempt from normal income tax. Figures after a 


period represent 32ds of a point. 


TREASURY BILES 


5-60 December—63_..-...-------.---.- ig aa as 
3.10 2. 85 
3.15 3.00 
3.05 2.90 
1 3.15 3.03 
TOO Y e eaan ESA: 3.15 3.03 
PALLE DSI Eai S ete son sw cancameuee 3. 18 3.06 
1,701 3. 25 3.16 
1,700 3. 25 3.16 
1,700 3.26 3.18 
1,800 3. 28 3. 22 
1,800 3. 28 3. 22 
1,800 3. 28 3. 20 
1,800 3. 28 3. 24 
1,500 3. 29 3. 25 
FFDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 
Rate Bid | Asked | Yield 
100 August 1957_._..... .90 | 99.31 | 100, 2 3.49 
200 September 1957__.- 444 | 100.0 | 100.4 3. 61 
570 January 1958__... ata 234} 99.0 99.8 3.75 
250 February 1958_..... 4.0 99.29 | 99.31 f 4.01 
200 March 1958__.._... 4.10 | 99.30 } 100.1 4.03 
200 April 1958_....-.-.- 4.05 | 99.28} 99.31 | 4.08 
TREASURY NOTES 
Outstanding (millions) Bid | Asked {Yield 
12,056 August 1957... ._ 99.28 | 99.30} 3.20 
3,792 August 1957_....- 99.24 | 99.26 | 3.06 
824 October 1957_.....- 99.12 } 99.18} 2.97 
382. April 1958__...-... 98.20 | 98.26} 3.02 
4,391 June 1958__...._.- 99.9 99.11 | 3.54 
121 October 1958_.....- 97.20} 97.28} 3.19 
5,102 February 1959... 97.7 97.9 3. 56 
118 April 1959__........ 96.16 | 96.24 f 3.38 
99 October 1959. ..----- 95.70 | 95.24 } 3.35 
198 April 1960_......... 94.18 94. 26 3. 46 
2,406 May 1960__......_) 99.20 | 99.22} 3.51 
277 October 1960_.....- 93.16 į 93.24} 3.46 
144 April 1961__.......- 92.8 92.16 | 3.61 
332 October 1961_.....- 91.4 91.12} 3.67 
647 February 1962._.._ 99.28 | 99.30} 3.68 
6 April 1962___.--_..... 90. 0 90.8 3. 63 
aoe tes of indebt- 
1,312 June 1957 IRER eS 99. 3t } 108.1 2. 33 
rit October 1957___ 99.31 } 100.1 3.12 
10,850 February 1957. 99.28 | 99.30 | 3.47 
2, pri 1958... ... 99. 31 } 100.1 3. 46 
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- United States Government and agency 
bonds—Continued 


FEDERAL LAND BANE BONDS 


Outstanding (millions) | Rate Bid | Asked [Yield 
135.0 July 1957. -=== 334| 99.30 | 100.2 3. 02 
214.9 October 1957_....- 13%4| 99.8 99.16 | 3.38 
40.0 February 1958___- 374} 99.28 | 100.0 3. 86 
131.1 May 1958______.._ 234| 98.28 | 99.4 3.77 
78.0 May 1958__-___...- 374| 99.28 | 100.0 3. 88 
184.1 November 1958... 2144} 97.22} 98.0 3.73 
71.0 May 1959_...-..... 2144) 96.24 | 97.2 3.88 
124.0 February 1960.... 214| 95.14 95, 24 3. 95 
106.5 June 1960_____._.- 21%] 95.20 | 95.30.) 3.95 
125.0 May 1962_....._.- 4 99. 26 } 100.0 3. 99 
60.3 May 1971__--_---.- 314{ 95.0 96.0 3. 88 
72.0 February 1972-67_. 4% 99.16 | 100.16 | 405 
110.0 September 1972... 374} 98.8 99. 8 3. 97 


INTERNATIONAL BANK EONDS 


Bid } Asked 

248, Sept. 15 105 a a a 97.0 
3s, July 15, 1972.... 87.0 
3s, Mar. 1, 1976____. 85.0 
3s, Mar. 1, 1976_. 83.0 
3145, Oct. 1, KES seed ie Mery kanie dA A. 83.0 
334s, May 15, LS 7 5, SRE A ee aS 89.0 
aS, Oot. 1, £068. oie ene, 99.0 100.0 
‘ ; 95.0 

4 94.0 

100. 24 

97.8 


The following quotation for the IB serial 
issues represents the highest and lowest 
yields for all maturities: 


9s, 1968-6250 ee eee 4.00 3.15 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President. will the 
Senator yield further? 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. I am advised that there 
are a number of small financial institu- 
tions which might well be insolvent to- 
day if forced to liquidate their holdings 
of Government bonds at their current 
market value. Some institutions might 
well be insolvent today if the bank ex- 
aminer listed their holding of Govern- 
ment bonds at the market value rather 
than arbitrarily, as is the practice, allow- 
ing them to be listed at par. Does not 
the Senator think there is something 
basically wrong and morally wrong when 
an institution can go broke buying bonds 
of the United States Government? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Senator 
is quite correct. I point out, how- 
ever, that under the pending bill, au- 
thority is granted to the administrator 
of the revolving fund to make loans up 
to $10 million each, without limit, under 
his own discretion. He is required to 
make a report on all loans over $10 mil- 
lion after they have been consummated, 
not before. 

I shall offer an amendment to require 
that the report be made before loans 
over $10 million are consummated, but 
there are thousands of banks in the 
United States in small communities and 
in large communities, the capital stock 
of which is not as much as the “ad lib” 
loans the administrator of this fund 
may make throughout the world, without 
the advance knowledge of Congress. It 
would be unbelievable in any era except 
this era that such a proposal could be 
made with a straight face by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. Would the Senator say 
that under this provision ad lib loans 
could be made with ad hoc procedure? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. I will adopt his language. 

DISCLOSURE AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, I wish to read into the 
Recorp today the amendment which I 
shall offer during the consideration of 
amendments on the bill when the time 
comes. This amendment is printed. It 
is numbered ‘“6-11-57-A.” It is in- 
tended to be offered on behalf of myself, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munt], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. It pro- 
poses, on page 47, line 23, before the 
period, to insert a semicolon and the fol- 
lowing: 

And at the end thereof insert the follow- 
ing: “The Secretary of State shall keep the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives fully and currently 
informed with respect to all activities of 
the Department of State or any agency 
thereof under this act. The Secretary of 
Defense shall keep such committees and the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives fully and 
currently informed with respect to all activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense under 
this act. Any Government agency shall 
furnish any information requested by any 
such committee with respect to the activities 
and responsibilities of that agency under this 
act and it shall be the duty of any officer or 
employee of the Government having infor- 
mation relating to programs being admin- 
istered under this act to furnish promptly 
to such committee or committees, upon re- 
quest by any such committees, full informa- 
tion with respect to such activities and 
responsibilities.” 


The purpose of this amendment, Mr. 
President, is to preserve the coordinate 
branch of the Government known as 
the Congress of the United States. This 
is the body without whose action in an 
appropriation bill no money may be 
drawn from the Treasury of the United 
States, yet the pending bill by devious 
language provides for the expenditure 
of funds belonging to the people of the 
United States by those whom the Presi- 
dent may select. They will be officers 
and employees of the Government, most 
of whom have never faced the commit- 
tee, most of whom are anonymous so 
far as the Congress is concerned, few 
of whom have received appointments 
subject to confirmation by the Senate; 
yet under the provisions of the bill they 
will have the power and the authority 
to go throughout the length and breadth 
of the whole world disbursing the funds 
taken from the Treasury of the United 
States. 

There are no safeguards—or few safe- 
guards—in this measure to preserve the 
knowledge of the people as to the man- 
ner in which these expenditures may be 
made. 

Nobody can understand the meaning 
of a provision of law without reading 
it. That became clear to me this after- 
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noon when the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] rose to speak upon 
this bill. At the time he was speaking 
I happened to be reading of the crea- 
tion in this bill of the new development 
loan fund. This is an organization 
which does not now exist. Almost line 
by line I was amazed by what I found 
in the proposed measure. 

Section 202 is entitled “General Au- 
thority.” ‘The first portion of the sec- 
tion is designated paragraph (a), and 
reads as follows: 

There is hereby established a fund to 
be known as the development loan fund 
(hereinafter referred to in this title as “the 
fund”) to be used by the President to 
finance activities carried out pursuant to 
authority contained in this title. 

NEW EXPENDITURE PROCESS 


This is a clear, unmistakable, unchal- 
lengable declaration by Congress, if it 
becomes law, creating a new way of ex- 
pending the funds of the people of the 
United States. This is not a modifica- 
tion of a plan already existing. True, 
there was development assistance in the 
past, but that was much more limited 
than this. This becomes a revolving 
fund, as the Senator from New York 
[Mr. JAvITs] so clearly stated in the clos- 
ing of his speech. Because it is a revolv- 
ing fund, then whatever money is paid 
back to the fund from a previous loan 
becomes available for reuse without ref- 
erence to the Congress. 

Paragraph (b) reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

To carry out the purposes of this title, 
the President is hereby authorized to make 
loans, credits, or guaranties, or to engage 
in other financing operations or transactions 
(not to include grants or direct purchases 
of equity securities), to or with such nations, 
organizations, persons, or other entities, and 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine. 


Here, also, Mr. President, the authori- 
zation is made to the President. No 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations supposes for a minute that the 
President is going to supervise these 
operations. They will be carried on by 
persons to whom his power will be dele- 
gated. There is not sufficient time in 
the days, weeks, months, or years dur- 
ing which this revolving fund will exist 
for the President of the United States 
to take time out from his presidential 
duties, imposed by the Constitution, to 
enter into this banking business. It has 
to be conducted by persons who are 
selected for that purpose. But observe 
that the grant of authority is so broad 
that the loan credits or guaranties 
which are made in the name of the 
President of the United States are “on 
such terms and conditions as he may 
determine.” The Congress does not de- 
termine them. It would be an easy 
matter for the Congress to legislate now 
what the terms and conditions may be, 
but we are not willing to take that 
trouble. We give that authority away 
to the President, who, in turn, will give 
it away to someone else, and we, as 
Members of the Senate and Members 
of the House, will be in no position to 
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report to our constituents how the 
money is to be expended. 

The only instruction given to the 
President in this grant of authority to 
make such terms and conditions is con- 
tained in the following language: 

Taking into account (1) whether financ- 
ing could be obtained in whole or in part 
from other Free World sources on reasonable 
terms, (2) the economic and technical 
soundness of the activity to be financed, 
and (3) whether the activity gives reason- 
able promise of contributing to the develop- 
ment of economic resources or to the in- 
crease of productive capacities in further- 
ance of the purposes of this title. 


It is only necessary to read that lan- 
guage to see that it is wholly within the 
discretion of the President, or those who 
administer the fund for him, to deter- 
mine whether the financing could be ob- 
tained in whole or in part from other 
Free World sources, on reasonable terms. 

It seems to me that it is much more 
important for us, as Members of the 
Senate, to be checking into whether or 
not the Treasury of the United States 
may be able to borrow the funds which 
will be necessary for this purpose, on rea- 
sonable terms from the banks, which, as 
the Senator from Tennessee showed a 
few minutes ago, hold such a dominant 
position in our fiscal economy. 


AMAZING PROVISIONS 


This title of the bill, on page after 
page, contains amazing provisions. I 
have cited some of them already in the 
colloquy with the Senator from Tennes- 
see. The language on page 32, in section 
204 (b) is worth a little attention. Let 
me read it: 

The President is authorized to incur— 


Again the authority goes to the Presi- 
dent— 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
title, obligations against the fund in 
amounts which may not at any time exceed 
the assets of the fund. 


This is important— 
in amounts which may not at any time 
exceed the assets of the fund. 

The amount of such obligations also may 
not exceed the limitations specified in sec- 
tion 203 (a) of this act— 


I shall read those limitations in a mo- 
ment— 
except that, to the extent that assets of the 
fund other than capitalization provided pur- 
suant to section 203 (a) are available, obliga- 
tions may be incurred beyond such limita- 
tions. 


[Laughter.] 

I do not know whether the response of 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] was to my reading of the provi- 
sion of the bill, or whether it was in re- 
sponse to some witticism uttered by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say re- 
spectfully that it was both. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator permit 
me to apologize? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me read the 
language again. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to hear it. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. This is a sentence 
taken from section 204 (b): 


The amount of such obligations— 


Of course, Senators know what “obli- 
gations” means— 
also may not exceed the limitations speci- 
fied in section 203 (a) of this act except that, 
to the extent that assets of the fund other 
than capitalization provided pursuant to 
section 203 (a) are available, obligations may 
be incurred beyond such limitations. 


That, I think, is worthy of an outburst 
by any Senator. Now that the Senator 
from Oregon has calmed down, he merely 
nods in the affirmative. 

Let us see what the limitations in 
section 203 (a) are: 

Sec. 203. Capitalization: (a) There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President without fiscal year limitation, for 
advances to the fund, not to exceed $500 
million. In addition, unless disapproved in 
the appropriation act appropriating funds 
pursuant to the authorization contained in 
the preceding sentence, the-Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to make, 
beginning in the fiscal year 1959, loans to the 
fund in amounts needed to cover obligations 
incurred against the fund. Except as pro- 
vided in section 204 (b) of this act, the 
maximum amount of obligations incurred 
against the fund during the fiscal year 1958 
shall be $500 million, during the fiscal year 
1959 shall be $750 million, and during the 
period beginning in the fiscal year 1960 shall 
be $750 million; and any unused portion of 
the maximum applicable to any period shall 
be added to the maximum applicable to the 
succeeding period. 


These are the limitations which, under 
section 204 (b), may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, not apply to obligations 
made under the authority of the Presi- 
dent. 

If I understand correctly the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Oregon 
stated on the floor this afternoon, and 
which he intends to propose, it would 
have the effect of eliminating the pro- 
vision with respect to the funds available 
for the fiscal years 1959 and 1960 by 
loans from the Treasury. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly the 
efrect of the amendment. I discussed it 
at some length in my speech this morn- 
ing, and I pointed out that the special 
committee which had studied the subject 
of mutual security for about 11 months, 
in its report discusses the question. Its 
suggestion was that the amount for the 
next year be included in the bill and that 
then the entire matter be reviewed 
thereafter and new authorizing legisla- 
tion be provided with respect to future 
amounts. 

I think that is a sound proposal, and I 
believe we ought to carry out the sug- 
gestion of the special committee by an 
amendment to the bill. That is why I 
have submitted my amendment. 

Mr. O)7MAHONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Oregon that I believe he is 
wise in taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented here. I read this sen- 
tence: 

In addition, unless disapproved in the ap- 
‘propriation act appropriating funds. - 


Why wait for the appropriation act to 
disapprove it? Why not disapprove it 
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now, while we have the opportunity of 
preventing such loans to be made or ad- 
vances to be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury out of funds which are so 
heavily obligated that the bond market 
will not pay the face value of the obliga- 
tions of the Government? The Govern- 
ment cannot obtain at par the funds 
that are here proposed to be loaned. It 
must pay extraordinary rates of interest 
for them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It would be a great 
honor to me if the Senator from Wy- 
oming would join me in my amendment. 
I would be highly honored if he would 
be a cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be very 
happy to be a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. With that understand- 
ing, Mr. President, I should like to have 
the clerks at the desk instructed to in- 
clude the name of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEY] as a co- 
sponsor of my amendment. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Now I am looking 
at page 33 of the bill, specifically with 
reference to section 204 (e): 

(c) In the performance of and with respect 
to the functions, powers, and duties vested 
in him by this title, the President shall pre- 
pare annually and submit a budget program 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Government Corporation Control Act, as 
amended; and he shall cause to be main- 
tained an integral set of accounts which 
shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions as provided by the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no 
other audit shall be required. 


I repeat the last few words and call 
particular attention to them: 


And no other audit shall be required. 
NEED FOR AUDITS 


Mr. President, it seems to me obvious 
that the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress—the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and the Committee on Armed 
Services—should have the undoubted 
right, in their judgment, at any time, to 
call witnesses before it and to recom- 
mend, if necessary, audits ordered by the 
Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill provides 
that there shall be reports of all trans- 
actions and of all programing every 6 
months. That is mandatory in the bill. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I read from page 
Si: 

Such report shall be made at the time such 
financing operation or transaction is con- 


summated. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; and also 
there shall be, every 6 months, a report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have already 
indicated that I intend to offer an 
amendment tomorrow requiring that the 
report shall be made before, not after, 
consummation of the loan. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘There was consid- 
erable discussion over that point in the 
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committee. I had sympathy toward that 
objective myself. However, I do not be- 
lieve it is right to leave the implication 
that the committees of Congress are de- 
nied the right to interrogate or inquire 
or look into these operations. At any 
time a committee of Congress asks ICA 
to come before it, they will come. 

Mr. O7MAHONEY. That was not the 
experience which the Government Oper- 
ations Committee had during the past 
year. I should like to call attention to 
the language on page 34 of the bill, which 
seems to indicate the necessity of mak- 
ing this authority of Congress absolutely 
binding without any quibbling, not as it 
is in the bill, which provides for reports 
after the consummation, and with the 
authority given to the Administrator to 
make a loan, at his discretion, in any 
amount under $10 million. 

I read from the beginning of the sen- 
tence, which is at page 33, at the bottom 
of the page: 


In carrying out the purposes of this title, 
any officer or agency of the United States 
designated to exercise authorities provided 
for hereunder may, in addition to other 
powers and authorities provided to such 
officer or agency pursuant to this act or 
otherwise by law, and as the President may 
direct: enter into, perform, and modify con- 
tracts, leases, agreements, or other trans- 
actions, on such terms as may be deemed 
appropriate, with any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, with any 
foreign government or foreign government 
agency, or with any person, partnership, as- 
sociation, corporation, organization, or other 
entity, public or private, singly or in combi- 
nation; accept and use gifts or donations of 
services, funds, or property (real, personal or 
mixed, tangible or intangible); contract for 
the services of attorneys; determine the 
character of and necessity for obligations and 
expenditures under this title, and the man- 
ner in which they shall be incurred, allowed, 
and paid, subject to provisions of law 
specifically applicable to Government corpo- 
rations; acquire and dispose of, upon such 
terms and conditions and for such considera- 
tion as such officer or agency shall determine 
to be reasonable, through purchase, exchange, 
discount, rediscount, public or private sale, 
negotiation, assignment, exercise of option 
or conversion rights, or otherwise, for cash 
or credit, with or without endorsement or 
guaranty, any property, real, personal, mixed, 
tangible, or intangible, including, but not 
limited to, mortgages, bonds, debentures (in- 
cluding convertible debentures), liens, 
pledges, and other collateral or security, 
contracts, claims, currencies, notes, drafts, 
checks, bills of exchange, acceptances in- 
cluding bankers’ acceptances, cable trans- 
fers and all other evidences of indebtedness 
or ownership (provided that equity securi- 
ties may not be directly purchased although 
such securities may be acquired by other 
means such as by exercise of conversion 
rights or through enforcement of liens, 
pledges, or otherwise to satisfy a previously 
incurred indebtedness), and guarantee pay- 
ment against any instrument above speci- 
fied; issue letters of credit and letters of 


commitment; collect or compromise any ob- 


ligations assigned to or held by, and any legal 
Or equitable rights accruing to, such officer 
or agency, and as such officer or agency may 
determine, refer any such obligations or 
rights to the Attorney General for suit or 
collection— 


Et cetera, ef cetera, et cetera. i 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. After the Senator 
has laid down the smokescreen and has 
read all these legal terms, I would say 
that the Senator knows that section 201 
<b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, the act under which we are 
how operating, and the authority under 
which the President is presently carry- 
ing out the obligations of the law per- 
mits the President to do as follows—— 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Permits? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The language au- 
thorizes the President. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. ‘The Senator said 
it permits. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It authorizes the 
President. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Authorizes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It authorizes the 
President to utilize—— 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Does it make it 
the duty of the President? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does it make it 
the duty of the President? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The President has 
the duty to carry out this act. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. This is a discre- 
tionary act provision. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishouldilike to say 
most respectfully to the Senator from 
Wyoming that he knows full well that 
the loan development fund is discre- 
tionary, because, first of all, it contem- 
plates loans, not gifts. Under the exist- 
ing law, the President is authorized to 
utilize funds, to disburse them, and to 
impose such terms and conditions, in- 
cluding the transfer of funds, as he may 
specify—period. This is not gobble-dy- 
gook; it is plain, simple language, which 


provides that the President can give it - 


away, with no requirements whatsoever. 
The difference is that it will be a loan 
fund as compared with a giveaway fund. 

I am rather sunprised that.some of my 
colleagues, who have for years been ask- 
ing that we lend this money on a busi- 
hesslike basis, are now finding all kinds 
of little wrinkles in the paper to try to 
make it look as if it was not a good 
proposal. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator has 
broadened his argument. He is not di- 
recting that argument tome. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is very skillful in 
avoiding the issue. The language which 
he read, and which I should like to read 
again, if the Senator will be good enough 
to hand the document to me— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be de- 
lighted to do so. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. I must first find my 
glasses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I lend the 
Senator mine? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am sure they 
are too strong for me. 

I observe that the Senator was read- 
ing from page 40 of the report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe it was 


the language of the statute, which ap- — 


pears on page 40 of the report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. ‘Will the Senator 
explain to me the meaning of the black 
brackets which surround the language 
which he just read? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. This is the łan- 
guage of the Mutual-Security Act of 1954, 
as amended. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
look over my shoulder at the report? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I am de- 
lighted to do so, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He will see sec- 
tion 201 (a) and (b). 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They are to come 
out of the act, but they are the con- 
trolling language as of today. This is 
the language under which the President 


_is operating today. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. When we pass the bill cs 
the Senator recommends it, that lan- 
guage will be eliminated, and there will 
be substituted for it the language: ‘‘Dec- 
laration of purpose: ‘The Congress of the 
United States recognizes,” and- so forth. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. ‘So the Senator’s 
argument falls by his own act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most respect- 
fully to my delightful friend from Wyo- 
ming that this is the year of our Lord 
1957, and the language which the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming is talking about. is 
prophetic for the year of our Lord 1958. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The bill is pro- 
phetic. That is what Iam talking about. 


fam talking about a prophetic bill which . 


lays upon the people of the United States 
a requirement to produce, by taxation 
and suffering, funds beyond the present 
capacity of the Treasury to pay. ‘The 
Government has been free from the limi- 


tation which the Senator so enthusias- . 


tically read only a moment ago. The 
Senater is one of the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Mr..O’MAHONEY. Heisan able mem- 


ber and a very vocal member, I may say. - 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, sir; particu- 
larly, when truth ison my side. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Whether it is or 
not, the Senator rates that position. His 
committee has recommended the repeal 
of the language of limitation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most respect- 
fully to the Senator from Wyoming that 
the language which the junior Senator 
from Minnesota read is the language that 
now applies, the language that is now in 
effect. It is not a limitation. That lan- 
guage is as wide open as the universe. 
It provides that the President may use 
the money as he sees fit. 

What I am pointing out to the Senator 
is that the language of 1958 does have 
limitations. It is much tighter language 
than the language at present. ‘The lan- 
guage of 1958 will be language that re- 
quires the lending of funds, not the 
giving of funds. 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. ‘That, of course, is 
recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The taxpayer will 
get the money back, instead of simply 
giving it away. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say to my 
friend from Minnesota that I have never 
challenged the fact that we shall have 
now 2 loan instead of a grant; but I 
point out to the Senator that the lan- 
guage which I read from page 34, with 
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respect to:all -of the powers given to-the 
administrator of the loan fund, includ- 
ing the listing of every known physical 
evidence of debt, is just as broad as the 
language that was contained in what the 
Senator read. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
section 205, starting on page 33 of S. 
2130, under the heading “Powers And 
Authorities,” is the very language which 
applies to Government corporations that 
are engaged in loan activities or busi- 
ness enterprises? 

FISCAL OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. O}MAHONEY. It may be, but it 
is not enough when we are dealing with 
billions of dollars. 

I read from page 1 of the appendix of 
the committee's report. The cumula- 
tive expenditures for these purposes— 
the purposes contained im the bill—up 
to June 30, 1956, amount to $31/570,276,- 
‘060. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘The Senator— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Pardon me. 

The unliquidated obligations as of 
June 30, 1956, amounted to $5,655,- 
467,000. So that sum would be added to 
tthe $31 billion. 

The actual expenditures from July 1, 
1956, through February 28, 1957, 


. amounted, according to the ‘Senator’s 


committee report, to $1/988;396,000. 
That sum, again, would be added to the 
$31 billion. 

To make the matter explicit, it ‘is 
$31,570,276000 added to $5/655,467,000 
added to $1,988;396;000. That is what 
the Senator’s committee tells us that we, 
the people of the United States, are 
obligated to pay. 

Then, the unexpended balance as of 
February 28, 1957, was $6,576,135,000. 

‘The total estimated expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1957 amount to $3, 395,- 
741,000. 

There is an item of estimated unliqui- 
dated obligations as of June 30, 1957, 
which are, of course, obligations which 
have been incurred but which have not 
been paid—that is to say, a debt owed 
by the United States—amounting to 
$5,168,790,000, according to the report of 
the committee. 

In addition, after jhaving told the 
United States what a tremendous sum 
has already been spent and the tremen- 
dous sums which must continue to be 
spent, fhe Senator’s committee has re- 
ported a bill calling for additional ex- 
penditures amounting to—what? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘Three billion six 
hundred million dollars. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Three billion six 
hundred million dollars. I wish the 
junior Senator from Minnesota would 
sometime, in his calm days, retire to his 
office and prepare for me a list of the 
‘banks in Minnesota which have a capi- 
talization of $1 billion—all of them. “Let 
me know about all of them. 

Let the Senator get from the Minne- 
sota banks the amount of United States 
Government bonds.owned by them. Let 
him get the price the banks paid for the 
bonds, and the price they would get for 
them if the bonds were sold today. 
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Let the Senator get some information 
from his own State with respect to the 
effect upon the economy of his State and 
the economy of the United States, unless 
we make it absolutely certain that Con- 
gress shall, day by day and week by 
week, be given supervision of the ex- 
penditure of the money of the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Of course. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. After this torren- 
tial stream of statistics—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senator from Minnesota 
would indulge me for a moment. There 
is no source more torrential than the 
Senator from Minnesota. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, the Senator 
from Minnesota is an expert in torrents. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. After the Senator 
has read the statistical dissertation, I 
say it still does not apply to what he has 
argued, because the very figures he has 
read are the amounts which were appro- 
priated by Congress. 

On the one hand he says it is a fan- 
tastic sum of money. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I said that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the next mo- 
ment he says, Congress must have con- 
trol. Congress has more control—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
Congress must have control of the ex- 
penditures which are to be made in the 
future. That is all I said. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota should not misrepre- 
sent my statement. I am sure he does 
not misunderstand me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ido not misunder- 
stand at all. I know when there is a 
sort of engulfment of what I would call 
the innuendo and the fringe issues. 

The real issue is whether the Congress 
has control over the appropriations. The 
Senator from Wyoming was a member of 
the Appropriations Committee for years. 
Once I heard him defend an appropria- 
tion of more than $40 billion to the mili- 
tary of the United States—which he did 
beautifully. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota is evading the 
issue. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But in the pend- 
ing bill, to which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming now directs his attention, is a pro- 
vision for a loan fund. The money is to 
be loaned, not given away. It is to be 
returned to the fund. It is not to be 
scattered over the landscape. The con- 
trols provided for in the bill are much 
greater than those provided for in pre- 
vious legislation. Yet previously the 
Senator from Wyoming has voted for 
bills by means of which more funds 
would have been given, with less re- 
straints, than those which would be 
loaned by means of the pending bill. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. But last year, when 
I found that the State Department was 
‘unwilling to allow the Congress to ob- 
tain the information, I voted against the 
bill. And I shall vote against the bill 
again. 

I know the committee has made some 
_ hesitant and staggering moves to give 
the Congress control, but they are only 
hesitant steps. 
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In view of the present fiscal condition 
of the Treasury of the United States, we 
cannot, in justice to our own constituents, 
delegate away the power to supervise 
these expenditures. 

The money is being spent all over the 
world. Unless the State Department has 
changed the opinion it held last year, it 
would like very much not to have the 
Congress monkey too much with the 
manner in which the expenditures are 
made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield again 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scott in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? x 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must say that all 
Members of Congress—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Minnesota is wearing 
me out, I must say. 

Mr.-HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming has the vigor of 
a giant. I am impressed, and I shall 
not in any way try to wear him out, be- 
cause the agility of his mind is exceeded 
only by the vigor of his body; and I must 
say that I am impressed with both. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is exceeded by the competence of 
the Senator from Minnesota in evading 
the issue. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I only request the 
Senator from Wyoming to be with us 
either a little later this evening or pos- 
sibly tomorrow morning. 

I wish to say to him that the pending 
bill authorizes the appropriation of $500 
million this year, through the Appro- 
priations Committee, if the Appropria- 
tions Committee so desires. The fund 
will be a loan fund. The taxpayers of 
the United States should know that, al- 
though in previous years grants have 
been made, this year loans are to be 
made. 

I do not believe the Senate is capable 
of sitting day after day to consider each 
project under the terms of this measure, 
in order to decide whether the loan 
should be granted. Before now, the 
Senate never decided whether the gifts 
were to be made. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
must resume the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to yield the entire Cham- 
ber to my friend. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
several years ago there came to Wyoming 
a distinguished character from the State 
of Minnesota. He advertised himself 
as a loan agent. He borrowed enough 
money to open an office on the main 
street. He offered loans to everyone. 
But he had no money. He was good at 
offering loans; but when the time came 
to raise the money, he had no means of 
raising it. 

The United States has the means so 
long as the credit of the United States 
is maintained. But I say to the Senator 
from Minnesota—and I say it in all 
seriousness—that when the bonds and 
other securities of the Government of 
the United States are falling steadily 
below par, when the Treasury is finding 
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it constantly more difficult to borrow 
money, when the Treasury finds itself 
compelled to raise the interest rate to be 
paid to the big, concentrated banks in 
the large cities, then we, the representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, 
and the custodians of their welfare, had 
better watch what is being done. If we 
do not watch it, the crash will be upon 
our heads. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
amendment I have sent to the desk has 
been patterned after the language con- 
tained in the Atomic Energy Act. When 
the Atomic Energy Act was prepared— 
because Congress felt that atomic energy 
was an appalling power, over which the 
people’s representatives in Congress 
should maintain control—the Congress 
wrote into the law—and the provisions 
are still there—absolutely airtight re- 
quirements to preserve the authority of 
Congress. 

But the pending bill is full of loopholes 
through which the executive branch can 
avoid its responsibility to keep the rep- 
resentatives of the people advised. 

DEATH WARRANT 


Mr. President, in view of the constant 
delegation away of congressional power 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, I say without any hesitation that 
we may be writing the very death of the 
Congress of the United States. 

The issue in the world is the preserva- 
tion of government by the people against 
managerial government, whether it be 
management by dictators of the Soviet 
stripe or by dictators of the Fascist 
stripe. What we are laboring for in the 
world is to set an example of how the 
people can govern. 

But the bill the committee has re- 
ported would show how the people’s rep- 
resentatives can give away their right to 
govern. 

So, Mr. President, I want those who 
have been associated with me in the 
amendment to know that I have not lost 
interest in it. I am sure they have not 
lost interest in it. I wish to make sure 
that when the time comes to offer the 
amendment to the pending bill, we shall 
have well-informed Members, ready to 
join in the argument in support of the 
amendment and to vote for it. I believe 
it is a worthy amendment. I know it is 
an honest amendment. I know it is 
conceived only in the thought of pre- 
serving the legislative power of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I cannot forget that when the founders 
of this Government wrote the Constitu- 
tion, they devoted the first article of 
that instrument to the legislative power. 
The legislative power is superior to any 
other power in our Government. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’7MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Wyoming 
for the brilliant speech he has just made. 
It comes as no surprise to me that this 
great constitutional lawyer from Wyo- 
ming today stands on the floor of 
the Senate and raises his voice in a plea 
for the defense of the legislative proc- 
ess of the Government of the United 
States, as contemplated by the Founding 
Fathers, 
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I wish to say now, as I said earlier to- 
-day I dwelt at length on the same point. 
: I think he is completely correct. I:do not 

know of any answer which can be made 
to the legal argument he has made. 

I wish to say now, as I said earlier to- 
day, that the pending question is whether 
the Congress will abdicate its constitu- 
tional legislative duties. 

I am proud to be associated with the 
Senator from Wyoming in his amend- 
ment, and I am proud, as one of his stu- 
‘Gents and disciples in constitutional law, 
to follow his leadership on this great 
issue in this constitutional debate. 

- Mr. OMAHONEY. ‘The Senator is 
very kind. 
‘ Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are just about ready to move:an adjourn- 
ment. However, I should like to say to 
the Senator from Wyoming that I have 
read his amendment with considerable 
interest. I commend him for his amend- 
ment. I think the amendment. does 
exactly what section 534 of the present 
Mutual Security Act requires, with one 
exception. The Senator’s amendment 
requires a more current reporting than 
‘Goes ‘section 534. 

I shall address myself to this question 
somewhat tomorrow. No one is more 
Gesirious than I am of retaining our 
Congressional power. Members -of the 
committee were greatly concerned over 
that question. There was much discus- 
sion about it. But there are problems 
relating to a loan agency,:as to how much 
supervision can be given te it by Con- 


gress, when we do not know to whom the © 


money is tobe loaned. Loans have to be 
developed in a businesslike manner. The 
same kind of restriction has not been 
directed to the Export-Import Bank, 
which loans billions of dollars, and has a 
much larger loan authority than the de- 
welopment loan fund will have. The 
Export-Import Bank ‘has a capitaliza- 
tion of, I believe, about $5 billion; and 
the Export-Import Bank makes to the 
Congress regular reports, which are 
neatly filed away or given study by the 
appropriate commitiee, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency or the Finance 
Committee. 

All I say is that the amendment of the 
Senator from Wyoming is not what I 
‘would call a basic amendment. It is a 
good ‘amendment. It provides: 

The Secretary of State shall keep the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, and the Com- 
mittes on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives fully and cur- 
rently informed with trespect to all activi- 
ties of the Department of State or any 
agency thereof under this act. The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall keep such commit- 
‘tees and the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
fully and currently imformed with respect 
to all activities of the Department of De- 
fense under this act. Any Government 
agency shall furnish any information re- 
quested by any such committee with respect 
to the activities and responsibilities of that 
agency under this act and it shall ‘be the 
duty of any officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment having information relating to pro- 
grams being administered under this act to 
furnish prompily to such committee or com- 
mittees, upon request by any such com- 
mittees, full information with respect to 
such activities and responsibilities. 
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‘The only reason why that language is 
not in the pending bill is that there are 
constitutional problems inyolved. As 
every Member of the Senate, whether he 
is or is not a lawyer, knows, we cannot 
compel the President of the United 


States, under ‘the doctrine of separation 


cf powers, to give information to the 
Congress if he does not want to. The 
President may be impeached for his 
failure to doit, but we cannot compel him 
to do so. ‘Therefore, what is being re- 
lied upon is coordination and cooperation 
between the agencies of Government 
and the committees of Congress. 

I respectfully say that in most in- 
stances the agencies of Government, 
whether under Republican or Democratic 
administrations, give the committees of 
Congress information, if we probe for it 
and go after it. Frequently the agencies 
give Congress information without such 
action on the part of Congress. 

All I want to say is that the President 
of the United States is in charge of the 
respective Cabinet officers, and if the 
President orders a Cabinet officer not to 
testify, he cannot be compelled ‘to tes- 
tify. We have confronted this problem 
before. We had it under President Tru- 
man. We had it under President Jack- 
son. We may have had it under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; I do not recall. But 
no Member or committee of Congress can 
compel a Cabinet officer to testify if the 
President orders him to the contrary, 
because it is a constitutional question 
which thas already been resolved. 

Mr. OQMAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. CMAHONEY. May I say to the 
Senator that what he says now must be 
construed as meaning that if the Con- 
gress yields its power to a President in 
‘a bill such as ‘the one before the Senate, 
and creates an organization which could 
not exist and which could not be estab- 
lished without the action of Congress, 
Congress thereby loses all right to be 
informed. That is not:so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Idid not say that. 

WAIVER OF PRIVILEGE 


Mr. OMAHONEY. If the Senator will 
pardon me, the effect of this amendment 
lies in the fact that if it goes into the 
bill, and the President signs the bill, that 
constitutes a waiver of the executive 
privilege. The executive privilege has 
been exercised by subordinate officials of 
Government who never went near fhe 
President to ask whether or not the in- 
formation sought by Congress was secret 
or not. 

We have had officials claiming the ex- 
ecutive privilege in matters relating to 
rapid tax amortization. Nobody knows 
better than the Senator from Minnesota 
how important it is for us to know how 
much has been given away. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with the 
Senator that it is important to know 
that, and I surely want every executive 
officer who comes to the Congress to tell 
us all there is to know about it; but no 
statute overrides fhe Constitution. 

Mr. O MAHONEY. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No law can au- 
thorize that which the Constitution for- 
bids, and no officer, under the Constitu- 
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tion, can do that which the Constitution 
forbids. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator will 
‘find difficulty in pointing out that section 
of the Constitution. I-call te the Sena- 
tors attention the provision of the 
Constitution that no money may he 
‘taken out of the Treasury without the 
consent of the Congress. The President 
cannot take it out,.and if we ‘authorize 
him to take it out, we have the right to 
compel him to answer about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say most 
respectfully to the Senator that even 
after the Congress appropriates the 
money and directs the President to spend 
it, he does not need to doit? President 
‘Truman refused to spend money Con- 
gress had appropriated for the Air 
Force—— 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. The Senator is 
changing the subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam not changing 
‘the subject. I have respect for the Con- 
stitution of the United States, as all 
Senators have, and for the correct inter- 
‘pretation of the Constitution. Congress 
may write language in a proposed statute 
which directs the President to do some- 
thing. Under his constitutional prerog- 
atives he may veto it. 

I think what the Senator is really 
attempting to do by this amendment is 
what we were trying to do by cross-ref- 
erence in the bill to section 534 of the 
Mutual Security Act. 

I have been perfectly willing to vote 
for the committee amendment to S. 2130, 
‘provided everybody understands there is 
no bill we can write whereby we can 
compel the President of the United 
States to deliver information, if he feels 
‘such is contrary ‘to his duty under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. ‘President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. i think we ought to 
make perfectly clear that we understand 
what the Senator from Minnesota 
means, and I am not sure that the lan- 
guage he has used means what he in- 
tends it to mean. The Senator from 
Minnesota is quite right that we cannot 
pass a statute which will require the 
‘President to give us information which, 
under the so-called executive privilege, 
based upon the separation of powers, he 
does not have to give. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Buti respectfully point 
out that the Senator is overlooking the 
difference between that situation and 
the situation which is before the Con- 
press with respect to this bill. The Con- 
gress of the United States does have the 
right to enact legislation which seeks to 
vest a certain power or administrative 
duty in the President -subject to condi- 
tions, and unless he complies with the 
conditions the power does not exist, 
which is quite a different thing. We 
have the right to say to the President in 
legislation, “You cannet have part of it 
and not all of it. If you are going to 
exercise any power under the statute 
then you must comply with the condi- 
tions we impose, or the power is not 
legislated to you.” 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is not what 
this amendment says at all. This 
amendment does not say, “Unless you do 
these things you get no money.” 

Mr, MORSE. Iam not talking about 
the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what Iam 
talking about. 

Mr. MORSE. I am talking about the 
statement which the Senator made, if 
I understood him correctly, that he is 
of the opinion we cannot pass legislation 
placing conditions upon the exercise of 
power. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not say that 
at all. I said we cannot pass legislation 
here which would compel the President 
to divulge information that he feels 
under his constitutional right as Presi- 
dent of the United States he does not 
need to divulge. We can pass legisla- 
tion which says, “The only way, Mr. 
President, you can carry out this pro- 
gram is to do as we say in terms of re- 
ports.” And the President will have to 
either sign it or reject it. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the point I wish 
to make perfectly clear. I think the 
Senator will appreciate, when he reads 
the Rrecorp tomorrow morning, my in- 
terruption. I have helped the Senator, 
I believe. At least, it was my intention 
to clarify the statement which I believed 
was not what he intended. 

The position of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, as he took it this morning, and as 
he takes it at the close of the day, is 
that he thinks we should exercise our 
legislative power with respect to the 
President by imposing these conditions 
precedent, so to speak, and unless there 
is compliance with them the power it- 
self is not granted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the Senator. I gather that the Senator 
from Oregon knows I have the highest 
regard for his analysis of constitutional 
law and his statements on it. I wish 
to say that many a bill has been passed 
by the Congress which has authorized 
expenditures of billions of dollars. Let 
me give the Senators the example of the 
Missouri River development project, 
which had a $7 billion authorization. 
That $7 billion was authorized to the 
Secretary of the Interior, the agent of 
the President of the United States, and 
it was not necessary for the Secretary 
to come back every year to get a new 
authorization from Congress; $7 billion 
was authorized to carry out a program 
which at best was a compromise, the 
Pick-Sloan program, which was neither 
good nor bad. At best, it was admitted 
to be a compromise. 

There are also the Columbia River 
Basin development, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and others. These are 
long-term authorizations. It is not nec- 
essary to come back to Congress every 
year for a new authorization. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield, 
Mr. President, on that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to point 
out—and we will develop it more tomor- 
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row, as the debate proceeds—that those, 
however, are specific projects. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. ‘The details of which we 
have before us at the time. They in- 
volve the requirement of committing our- 
selves to an investment in the totality of 
a project. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. We know what the 
project is. We have full knowledge of it. 
We decide in that kind of legislation 
then and there to buy it, so to speak. 

But what we have here is the grant 
of a blanket authority to the President 
for expenditures as yet unknown. It is 
at that point, I think, that some very in- 
teresting questions arise with respect to 
the delegation of policy making legisla- 
tive decisions, by the language of this 
bill, to the President of the United States. 
We did not, in the Missouri Valley proj- 
ect or any of the others that the Senator 
named, pass any discretion to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to make sub- 
sequently a policy decision. We made it. 
We made it with relation to the specific 
project. But in connection with this 
matter we would be giving, in effect, to 
the President of the United States a 
great many policymaking decisions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say, most 
respectfully, to the Senator from Oregon, 
that we always give to an Executive a 
great many policymaking decisions. 

In this bill we are setting policy. We 
are setting policy in this bill as to mili- 
tary assistance; 1 year, 2 years. We are 
setting policy in this bill as to the de- 
velopment loan fund. We do not pro- 
pose to give the President $3.6 billion and 
say, “Do with it what you will.” We are 
saying, “A certain amount of this sum 
will go for military assistance. A cer- 
tain amount of this sum will go for de- 
velopment assistance. Next year a lesser 
amount will go for military assistance, 
and next year a smaller amount will go 
for development assistance.” 

Then we are declaring the policy that, 
instead of giving our money away, we 
are going to loan it. We are going to 
establish an advisory board. We are go- 
ing to establish a loan administrator. 
We are going to establish a new kind of 
development loanfund. Weare going to 
apply some of the principles of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. We are going to do 
what we have been doing but in a dif- 
ferent way. 

I submit that the Congress of the 
United States supplied considerable capi- 
tal to the World Bank. All we get from 
that bank is a written report once a year. 
Its funds are taxpayers’ money. We 
supply funds to the International De- 
velopment Fund. Those funds are tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. President, let me be very clear 
about this. I am not happy that the 
Congress has to relax some of its author- 
ity, but I think between the alternatives 
of having to keep people wondering each 
year whether or not a project is going to 
be under way or not under way, as com- 
pared to having some long-term plan- 
ning, which gets more out of the dollars 
loaned, the latter is better. In other 
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words, millions of dollars have been 
wasted because each year we have com- 
pelled the agencies of Government to ob- 
ligate every last nickel and get rid of 
it. Under this proposal we say, “There 
is time. Do your planning more con- 
structively.” 

Mr. President, the hour is late. I 
shall discuss this question in greater de- 
tail tomorrow, and’I shall do so in the 
morning hours, because I am of the opin- 
ion that what is needed is that the 
American people shall realize the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations did not open 
up the gates, but instead put some effec- 
tive controls upon the use of the pub- 
lic’s money. 

First of all, the bill as reported orders 
the administration next year to request 
a smaller amount than this year. Make 
no mistake about that. The administra- 
tion is ordered in this authorization to 
ask for less next year for military assist- 
ance. If they desire to ask for more, 
they will have to request a new authori- 
zation. The administration is ordered 
to ask for less next year in defense sup- 
port, which is provided to buttress our 
military assistance. The bill provides 
that the Appropriations Committee next 
year shall have a complete review over 
the requests for funds for the develop- 
ment loan fund. We have written con- 
trols into the bill. 

My colleagues would like to have some 
Americans, or have the American pub- 
lic, believe that we have had all kinds of 
controls in the past. We have not. We 
are going to get the same work books be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations 
next year that we got this year, as to 
projects which will be developed under 
the terms of this bill. 

We have not had any firm commit- 
ment from the administration for years, 
Mr. President, as to where the money 
would be expended in exact dollar 
amounts in each country. There were 
limitations on transfers of funds, as 
there are in this bill. There were limita- 
tions upon use of funds, as there are in 
this bill. But I submit that under care- 
ful examination, the bill now before us, 
providing for the mutual security pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1957, will be 
found to contain greater controls of the 
public purse, greater controls over pub- 
lic funds, than the bills we have had in 
the past. 

Furthermore, we are talking only 
about authorizations. Ultimately the 
Appropriations Committees must deter- 
mine the amounts of money to be appro- 
priated. But I am of the opinion that 
the Appropriations Committees are a lit- 
tle more careful about funds than are 
the authorization committees, because 
the truth is that in almost all legisla- 
tion more is authorized than is appropri- 
ated for. The Appropriations Commit- 
tees are the ones which are involved 
in ascertaining the exact number of dol- 
lars to be expended in a particular 
program, or to effectuate a particular 
policy. 

So when I hear of the vast sums of 
money which have been expended, I say 
that, indeed, a great deal of money has 
been expended. But for the first time a 
substantial amount of money which is to 
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be appropriated out of the Treasury of 
the United States will be returned. It 
will be put on a loan basis. 

The Mutual Security. Act has not 
caused the price of American Govern- 
ment bonds to become depressed. The 
fiscal policies of this administration and 
not the Mutual Security Act, have 
brought about that result. I want the 
record to be crystal clear. I do not want 
it ever to be said that the United States 
of America finds itself in a condition so 
precarious, so weak, so uncertain, that 
we cannot meet the threat of Communist 
aggression or Communist pressure. 

Remember that for every dollar we 
appropriate in relationship to our econ- 
omy, the Soviet Union must put up 
something, too, because this is a race 
to the finish. The Soviet Union is not 
going around blowing bubbles. It is not 
going around doing nothing. The Soviet 
Union has an army which makes ours 
look insignificant in size. The Soviet 
Union has H-bombs. The Soviet Union 
has a program of economic aid. The So- 
viet Union engages in international in- 
trigue and aggression. 

Are we going to say that the people 
of the United States, the richest na- 
tion on the face of the earth, the pros- 
perity of which is almost unbelievable as 
compared with others, are in such a bad 
financial condition that we cannot take 
this program? 

I realize that there may very well be 
substantial cuts made at the Appropria- 
tions Committee level. I hope not, but 
that may happen. Whatever the Gov- 
ernment is siven to use in terms of our 
foreign-aid program, I want to see it used 
frugally, prudently, and judiciously. I 
do not believe we do justice to the bill 
when we say that it provides no Con- 
gressional control. 

I ask my colleagues: What control 
have we now that we would not have 
under the terms of the bill? 

The only difference is that next year 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
will not be called to reauthorize; but next 
year—in fact, twice during the year— 
the Foreign Relations Committee will be 
called upon to scrutinize and examine 
every detail of the operations of the for- 
eign-aid program. At present we do it 
once a year. Under the proposed pro- 
gram we shall be required to do it twice 
a year. 

I submit that the only difference be- 
tween the present program and the one 
we are being called upon to authorize 
is that under the present policy every 
year the administration comes to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Under the proposed program it will come 
to the committee once in 2 years for the 
military-assistance program and for the 
defense-support program. 

With respect to the Development Loan 
Program, there is a 3-year authoriza- 
tion, subject to cancellation by the com- 
mittees of Congress 1 month after the 
program is started, or 1 day. 

It requires no more courage on the 
part of a committee of Congress to can- 
cel something than to authorize it. The 
President of the United States does not 
have to ask us to meet for the purpose 
of canceling a program. At any time 
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the committees of Congress can review 
this program, amend it, alter it, cut it 
in half, cancel it out, or expand it. 
Every Senator knows that. 

A smokescreen has been thrown up, in 
an effort to indicate that Congress has 
lost its control. The only time Congress 
loses its control over something is when 
it loses its will. Congress can at any 
time, even as of now, cancel the mutual 
security program. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
mean to say that Congress can cancel 
an obligation of which it knows nothing 
until after it has been consummated? 
Does the bill so provide? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Congress of 
the United States can at any time undo 
what it has done. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In the past the 
Congress has authorized the administra- 
tion, in carrying out the authorization 
approved by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, to enter into obligations which 
have not been liquidated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. O’PMAHONEY. I have read the 
figures. Such obligations amount to 
some $6 billion. Those obligations can- 
not be canceled. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am saying that 
the program, as such, can be canceled. 
The Senator knows what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. What I want the 
Senator to acknowledge is that the ob- 
ligations, which amount to billions, can- 
not be canceled. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Congress of 
the United States, tomorrow morning, if 
it so desired, could cancel the foreign 
aid program. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It can repeal the 
program, of course; but it cannot cancel 
the obligations; and the obligations are 
made as the spenders may determine to 
make them, and not by authority of 
Congress. The committee of which the 
Senator is a very important and a very 
able member has not laid down terms 
and conditions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most re- 
spectfully to the Senator from Wyoming 
that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has laid down every bit as severe 
and restrictive conditions in this bill as 
it ever has done. The Appropriations 
Committee will determine whether or 
not there will be any money. I will 
not permit anyone to take me off into a 
maze trap of digression. The truth is 
that every Member of the Congress 
knows that if we are unhappy with the 
foreign aid program, and we can obtain 
the necessary votes, we can pass a reso- 
lution to stop it. Let us not be led off 
into the wilderness. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This will be my 
last comment. Let us not compound 
the mistakes of the past by making the 
mistakes which the Senator’s commit- 
tee has recommended. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sen- 
ator that the majority of Members of 
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Congress in the past have not felt that 
the mutual-security program was a 
mistake. Most Members of Congress 
have felt that it was constructive and 
good, and an important part of our na- 
tional-defense program. That is not to 
say that it has no weaknesses or that 
there have been no errors. But I regret 
to say that the amendments being pro- 
posed would not help to correct the er- 
rors. The Senator would only provide 
for more reports. We would learn about 
the activities more often. 

If the Senator wishes to propose that 
we have no program, we can stop the 
mistakes; but in order to have the Sec- 
retary report them more often to us, 
when we can call upon him at any 
time—and many times we have called 
upon him when we have not received 
much information—this requirement is 
placed in the Senator’s amendment. I 
do not think such reports would be half 
as interesting as the Senator thinks 
they would. I have heard the Secretary 
of State upon occasions when the in- 
formation we received was less interest- 
ing than what we read in the morning 
newspaper. 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire the floor in my 
own right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was about to 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to address the 
Senate. I find the comments of the 
Senator from Minnesota so stimulating 
that I cannot resist the opportunity to 
make a few observations on them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just returned from a brief meeting 
with the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration, John B. 
Hollister, where I had the pleasure of 
turning over to Mr. Hollister a check to 
the United States Treasury from the 
Peace Fellowship of the Disciples of 
Christ. This $100 check is the beginning 
of the disciples’ peace budget, and it is 
a symbol of the desires of a number of 
their members to increase our United 
States foreign-aid budget. 

This fellowship includes a membership 
of some 300 Disciples of Christ ministers 
and lay people throughout the United 
States, and their support of the foreign- 
aid budget’s nonmilitary provisions is an 
important expression of confidence by an 
influential group of American citizens 
in the continuation and strengthening of 
an effective program of mutual aid. 

With this $100 check, the Disciples of 
Christ have effectively dramatized the 
widespread feeling among church groups 
and other of our citizens concerned with 
building a peaceful world, that the very 
small percentage of our national budget 
now devoted to foreign economic aid and 
technical assistance should be expanded. 
The Disciples of Christ Fellowship has 
told me that they believe that peace 
grows out of a world that is economically 
sound and healthy, and that interna- 
tional good will and understanding are 
fostered by technical and educational- 
assistance programs without strings 
attached. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» at this point a let- 
ter I received from Barton Hunter, ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer of the Dis- 
ciples Peace Fellowship under date of 
April 29, 1957, bearing on this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

DISCIPLES PEACE FELLOWSHIP, . 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 29, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY; The enclosed 
check for $100 bears a message. What it says 
is this. Many of us in this country are not 
happy with the way in which Congress is pro- 
posing to cut the budget. We suspect there 
is plenty of waste in the budget, notably in 
the field of military expenditures. What we 
do not believe is that the miserably small per- 
centage of our budget earmarked for foreign 
economic aid and technical assistance is the 
place to cut. In fact, if we knew how to go 
about it, we would like to see this part of our 
national budget expanded. 

Thus, the check. As a symbol of the desire 
of a number of our Disciples Peace Fellowship 
members to increase our United States for- 
eign aid budget we are sending this $100 ask- 
ing if it is possible that you see to it that it 
gets into the Treasury, earmarked for foreign 
economic aid. 

Incidentally it is our conviction that mil- 
lions of people in this country, would, if 
given a chance, be glad to contribute to such 
constructive aspects of our national budget 
as technical assistance over and above their 
taxes. 

Will you be kind enough to let us know 
whether we can actually give over and above 
support to such portions of the budget as we 
believe in or whether this simply means that 
Congress will continue to hack blindly away, 
cutting even more from these most signifi- 
cant and vital portions of our national finan- 
cial program. 

We of the Disciples Peace Fellowship believe 
that peace grows out of a world that is eco- 
nomically sound and healthy. We believe 
further that international good will and un- 
derstanding are fostered by technical and 
educational assistance programs without 
strings attached. Our check is symbolic of 
our belief. We think it could be more than 
symbolic if the way was open for others to 
help. What is the situation? 

Please share with your fellow Senators and 
Congressmen the idea that when they do 
their budget cutting it should be where the 
“fat” is, not where the “heart” beats. 

Yours for thoughtful and constructive 
budget planning that points toward world 
peace. We're tired of listening to budget 
butchers. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARTON HUNTER, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. MORSE. I have only a few com- 
ments to make. As I said, I always find 
my very close and intimate friend, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], very stimulating, and it always 
grieves me when I find myself on the 
opposite side from him on any issue. 

From listening to the Senator from 
Minnesota today, I would judge that he 
is laboring under the impression that 
we are very far apart on the bill. In 
my opinion, we are not. We are cer- 
tainly not apart when it comes to the 
objectives of mutual security. We are 
certainly not apart when it comes to our 
desire to strengthen freedom in the 
world by bringing better economic con- 
ditions to the many millions of people 
in many countries who are now down- 
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trodden and for whom there is no hope 
of freedom until we do something to 
help them toward a better economic 
well-being. 

` When it comes to the matter of the 
substance of the objectives of mutual 
security, I do not believe that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and the senior 
Senator from Oregon are apart at all. 
We are apparently of a different mind 
when it comes to the matter of proce- 
dural safeguards, as to what I happen to 
think ought to be written into the struc- 
ture of the bill in order to protect the 
American people in their constitutional 
and legislative rights. 

The Senator from Minnesota said a 
few moments ago that he does not like 
it because in the bill we are giving up 
some Congressional authority. I do not 
like it, either. But when the Senator 
from Minnesota says that he does not 
like it, and then also says we are in a 
position where he feels it is necessary 
to give up some of our Congressional 
authority, he casts a vote that is just 
opposite to the vote that I shall cast. 
There is involved in this issue a proce- 
dural difference that is very vital. There 
is implied in the Senator’s admission, 
in my judgment, a course of legislative 
action that neither he nor I have any 
right to take under the Constitution. 

I say most respectfully that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has not the right 
and no other Senator has the right to sit 
in the Senate and vote for a bill that 
gives up Congressional authority by at- 
tempting to grant to the Executive legis- 
lative policymaking authority. To the 
contrary, when we took the oath of office, 
when we came to this body, we pledged 
to our constituency the protection of 
congressional authority under the Con- 
stitution. We have no right under that 
oath to attempt to delegate to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Congressional 
authority. That is one vital difference 
that exists between us. It is not a dif- 
ference over the objectives of mutual 
security but it is a great procedural 
difference. 

Then the Senator from Minnesota, in 
the course of his remarks, points out 
certain provisions in the proposed bill 
that exist in the present Mutual Security 
Act as well. In his colloquy with the 
Senator from Wyoming he said on sev- 
eral occasions: “But that is in the act 
now.” To that I ask the question, “So 
what?” 

It is highly fallacious to argue that be- 
cause a bad practice or procedure is now 
written into the law we ought to con- 
tinue it in another bill. To the con- 
trary, we ought to take advantage of 
our opportunity in the pending bill to 
get it out of the law. In effect, when we 
adopt the kind of procedure the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming and the Senator from 
Oregon are pleading for we bring to an 
end what we consider to be a bad pro- 
cedural practice. 

So I shall not be impressed in this de- 
bate, may I say to my good friend from 
Minnesota and to other Senators, by fre- 
quent references tc the fact that some- 
thing that we object to is now in the 
Jaw. My answer to that argument is, 
‘Does it make it right? If we have been 
guilty of a legislative mistake in the past, 
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should we continue it and compound 
it?” 

To the contrary, we ought to eliminate 
from the present Mutual Security Act 
procedures we now discover are bad pro- 
cedures. 

Next, Mr. President, I wish to make a 
brief comment on what my friend from 
Minnesota had to say about the need 
for planning in regard to the loan pro- 
gram. Where I fail to follow him and 
where he loses me is on his false assump- 
tion that in order to have long-time 
planning it is necessary to have funds 
authorized for years in advance. I 
deny it. 

I do not believe that authorization of 
funds years in advance is essential to 
sound planning at all. Rather, we 
ought to be joining forces—the Senator 
from Minnesota and the Senator from 
Oregon and other Senators—on the re- 
quirement that we do get a blueprint of 
longtime planning from the State De- 
partment for a loan program extending 
over a course of years, so that we can see 
where we are going. Then we should 
proceed to authorize funds annually 
based upon that blueprint of longtime 
planning. 

Mr. President, the requirement that 
we authorize the funds annually is in no 
way a handicap to the State Department 
in long-term planning. It is not a hand- 
icap unless someone wants to take the 
position that we ought to put the State 
Department in the position with regard 
to the authorization of funds so that it 
will make it very difficult for Congress to 
check the State Department in a waste 
of funds. 

That leads me to the next point I wish 
to make with regard to arguments just 
presented by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. He said that we 
can act after the fact. He said we can 
authorize the funds and then we can take 
them away subsequently if we do not 
like what. develops. He said we have 
the power of affirmative action, after we 
pass the act, to take back what we have 
given in the first place. 

Well, Mr. President, that is very plau- - 
sible, but, I respectfully say, it is highly 
unrealistic so far as the legislative prac- 
tice of the Congress is concerned. 

Can we not hear the argument that 
would be made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate if we authorize funds beyond an an- 
nual basis and then at a later date vote 
to take the funds back? The argument 
would be made, “Oh, we are honorbound. 
We are committed. We cannot take the 
money back because we put these people 
in the State Department in a position of 
responsibility. They have gone to for- 
eign countries, and they have had con- 
ferences with representatives of foreign 
governments. They have stated in 
those conferences that funds are avail- 
able for loans, and on the basis of those 
representations they have committed 
the honor of our country to keep its 
word.” 

They would be justified in making 
that argument if we pass this kind of 
law, and then said we proposed to take 
back the authorization. 

There would not be the vote of a 
corporal’s guard in Congress for taking 
it back. 
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Thus, this is another point over which 
I part with my good friend from Minne- 
sota. If we expect to keep a check over 
the funds, we had better keep the funds 
in our pocket and grant only the author- 
ity to go ahead with the longtime plan- 
ning, based, however, upon annual au- 
thorizations of funds. 

I move to the next point in my friend’s 
argument. He said, in effect, “Oh, but 
the Committee on Appropriations will 
pass on the matter each year. The only 
difference is that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations will not go through the 
authorization procedure.” 

In the last couple of days I have said 
something about a trend in the Senate 
to allow the Appropriations Committee 
to function too much as a legislative 
committee. Now I want to apply it to 
this matter, because what it amounts to, 
in fact, is delegating legislative power to 
the Committee on Appropriations. That 
committee already has become too much 
of a superlegislative committee in the 
Senate. 

The legislative committees of the Sen- 
ate having jurisdiction over foreign af- 
fairs happen to be the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services. I shall not vote for a 
procedure in the bill which weakens the 
legislative committees of the United 
States Senate and increases the fast- 
growing legislative power of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the United 
States Senate. I speak very respectfully 
of every member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I am talking now about 
Senate procedure. 

One of the things I object to in the bill, 
among many, is the fact that the bill 
strengthens or increases the tendency of 
the Committee on Appropriations to take 
on the legislative functions of the Sen- 
ate, rather than to make certain that 
the legislative committees, which have 
the jurisdiction in the first instance, in- 
itiate the legislative recommendations. 

I thought the Senator from Minnesota 
in his comments about Presidential re- 
ports argued both ways. In one part of 
his speech he spoke about the require- 
ment of Presidential reports as though 
they were an effective check. As I 
pointed out this morning; I think they 
are pretty much a gesture. Later in his 
speech the Senator from Minnesota 
spoke rather negatively about the ef- 
fectiveness and value of such reports. 
I agree with his latter observation. 

As I said this morning, if Senators 
want to see what an empty gesture the 
reporting requirement is, let them go to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
look at the reports which are being filed 
already in connection with the exercise 
of discretion by the President over so- 
called executive emergency funds with 
respect to the administration of the 
Eisenhower doctrine in the Middle East. 
I have looked at some of the reports re- 
lating to the President’s Middle East 
policy. They are so general that when 
one finishes reading them, he does not 
know any more, practically, than when 
he started. 

So my friend from Minnesota has to 
make up his mind which way he wants 
this. I am not going to let him argue, 
at least unanswered, that there is a 
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check by way of Presidential reports; 
and then within 10 minutes, as he did 
this afternoon, let him argue that the 
Presidential reports, after all, are not 
very effective. However, on the latter 
point I agree with him. 

Mr. President, I wish now to discuss 
another point made by the Senator from 
Minnesota. a 

I refer to the point which he made in 
regard to the delegation of power to 
the President of the United States. His 
statement is subject to the interpreta- 
tion that, in his opinion, we cannot under 
the Constitution, because of the doctrine 
of separation of powers, impose restric- 
tions upon the President which would 
require him to give us information which 
he is not inclined to give to us. I want 
to stress this. I hope the Senator from 
Minnesota will clarify his position to- 
morrow in the RECORD. 

I say that Congress has not only the 
legal right, but I think also the clear 
duty, to specify the conditions which 
must be complied with precedent to the 
exercise of any authority which the 
President will exercise under the act, and 
that we have not only the legislative 
power to do so, but also, in my opinion, 
the clear legislative duty to do so. 

Some of my amendments go directly 
to that point. I am so seriously con- 
cerned about the giving away of congres- 
sional authority, which the Senator from 
Minnesota admits is being done, at least 
to some extent, in the bill, that I think it 
is in this bill that we ought to call a 
halt to so dangerous a tendency on the 
part of Congress. 

I say to the Senator from Minnesota 
that Congress has the power and the 
duty to lay down conditions precedent to 
the exercise of any authority granted to 
the President in the bill. In other 
words, I will put it this way, in non- 
legal language: Suppose Congress sends 
to the President a piece of legislation 
which grants him power, but we say that 
the exercise of the power is contingent 
upon his complying with certain condi- 
tions which Congress imposes; and that 
unless the President complies with those 
conditions, the authority is legally not 
vested in him. That is a perfectly legal 
legislative form to follow in enacting 
legislation. I know of no other way to 
check arbitrary, discretionary power on 
the part of the President. 

Lastly, I heard practically nothing 
from the Senator from Minnesota about 
the inconsistent position. in which he 
must find himself in respect to the great 
differences between the procedures set 
forth in the bill which he joined in rec- 
ommending to the Senate and the pro- 
cedures contained in the report of the 
special committee which studied mutual 
security for more than 11 months, and 
which the Senator from Minnesota also 
signed. If he thinks he made a mistake 
and was in error in signing the report 
of the special committee, then let him 
say so to the Senate. But I have not 
heard any of the signatories to the report 
of the special committee say that. 

Of course, if their position is that al- 
though the committee report contains 
the ideal procedure, but that they are 
now submitting a bill which they think 
is based upon legislative practicalities, 
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my answer to them is that they are not 
very practical, in my judgment, when 
they propose a bill containing a proce- 
dure which ‘one of their most able 
spokesmen in debate has admitted in- 
volves the giving away or the relin- 
nena of some congressional author- 
ity. 

Mr. President, because I think it is 
most important that Congress maintain 
more effective checks upon the exercise 
of executive power, I close by sending 
to the desk and asking to have printed 
tonight, so that it will be available to 
Senators tomorrow, an amendment 
which provides for further restrictions 
and limitations upon the exercise of dis- 
cretion by the President of the United 
States in respect to the so-called special 
assistance fund. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scott in the chair). The amendment 
will be received, printed, and will lie on 
the table. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are all deeply concerned with the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. It is of 
concern not only to the older folk but 
to many of the younger generation 
themselves. 

Feeling that it would be wise to hear 
from the young people themselves as to 
ways and means of combating juvenile 
Gelinquency, the Minnesota Police and 
Peace Officers Association recently spon- 
sored an essay contest on the juvenile 
delinquency problem in the United 
States. The winning essay which 
brought Mr. John Roth, a pupil in the 
Mankato high school, a $300 scholar- 
ship award, was printed in a recent 
issue of the Minneapolis Tribune. 

John Roth’s emphasis on the positive, 
his concern with the impact of mate- 
rialism on the family, and the over- 
whelming importance of family life is 
most effective. 

I call this essay to the attention of 
my colleagues as both challenging and 
stimulating. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the essay entitled 
“The Juvenile Delinquency Problem in 
the United States” by John Roth. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM IN THE 
UNITED STaTES—‘DANGEROUS To HAVE HOME 
DECLINE’’—Boy’s PRIZE Essay on SOLVING 
DELINQUENCY 

(By John Roth) 

Juvenile delinquency, like so many of our 
society’s pressing problems, is not a situation 
that can be attributed to any one cause. 

It is a problem with many different facets 
and one whose causes are many and varied. 
The majority of the causes, it seems to me, 
are not ones that can be corrected by legis- 
lation or by any method in a short time. 
They are factors that have arisen over a long 
period of time because of the slow changes | 
that civilization must make in order to 
survive. 

As a civilization progresses, especially a 
materialistic one like ours, the great impetus. 
to invent, produce, manufacture, and to make 
money overshadows the interest in develop- 
ing the important cultural and domestic 
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aspects of our daily life. Because emphasis 
is placed on success in business rather than 
in the home, it is only natural that this vital 
institution will deteriorate. It also follows 
that family ties will become loose, and that 
children will forget their responsibility to 
the society of which they are a member and 
which they must strive to sustain and 
improve. 

. Since the home is one of the best places 
for young people to be taught citizenship 
and to learn correct conduct by observing 
others in his or her family group, it is a 
dangerous one to have decline. 

The cause of juvenile delinquency that is 
found directly in the home will probably re- 
solve itself eventually as these cultural and 
domestic factors catch up to the materialism 
which is now being driven along by world 
tensions and intense competition. 

Another cause, I feel, is our standard of 
living. Science has gone all out to make 
life as easy as possible for human beings. 
Instead of using their originality and good 
sense to choose safe, constructive activities, 
the youngsters of today are drawn to more 
commercial forms of entertainment such as 
movies and television. 

These mass media, because of the necessity 
of drawing a crowd, seem forced to present 
attractions which contain a good deal of 
violence and disrespect for authority. Be- 
sides, these attractions are what might bs 
called passive entertainment. 

The recipients sit, doing nothing original 
or constructive, and watch spellbound as 
people of their own age and people who look 
and dress the same as they do commit crimes 
and show utter contempt for forces work- 
ing for law and order. 

As young people see this type of thing 
time after time after time, naturally, they 
are led to believe that this type of behavior 
is customary and that they are in a minority 
group if they don’t conform. 

Youngsters, by nature, want to be like 
others in their age group, so they do all they 
can to conform to this stereotype which they 
firmly hold to be accurate. Unfortunately 
the stereotype is not at all accurate and it 
prompts our young citizens, who are very 
easily impressed at this age, to conduct 
themselves in a manner that is not in ac- 
cordance with the morals and established 
proper behavior of our society. This cause 
also is one that we can’t easily correct in 
order to curb juvenile delinquency. 

It is quite noticeable that juvenile prob- 
lems occur much more frequently in large 
population centers, where housing facilities 
are marginal, space of any type is at a 
premium, and where fields, playgrounds, and 
recreational opportunities are rare or even 
nonexistent. It is easily discerned how 
trouble arises in situations of this type. 

With no adequate place to spend leisure 
time and to let off steam through physical 
activity, young people naturally drift to the 
streets and into undesirable places of busi- 
ness. There they come in contact with 
others in the same situation and soon gangs 
are formed which provide some sort of or- 
ganized activities, usually of a highly ob- 
jectionable type. If these gangs spring up 
in one place, they are bound to spring from 
many locations having similar conditions. 
Then the youthful spirit of adventure and 
competition comes into view. 

Adventure, competition, and organized 
gangs with no responsible adult leadership. 
What could be a better combination to pro- 
duce theft, fights, revenge, and in extreme 
cases, murder? However, as we look at this 
causative factor objectively, we again see 
that it is one that is well nigh impossible 
to dispose of. As long as we manufacture 
and mass produce, people must congregate 
around places of production and crowded 
conditions are almost inevitable. 
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Although research has demonstrated that 
as new population centers are created, it is 
possible to construct them so that recrea- 
tional facilities are provided, we still have 
many old areas to cope with which can only 
be rebuilt over a long period of time and 
through the expenditure of countless mil- 
lions of dollars. 

These three items seem to be the largest 
contributors to juvenile delinquency. As- 
you see, it is practically impossible to de- 
stroy any of these factors immediately. Must 
we then be content to say that the juvenile 
problem is insoluble and give up? By no 
means. The trouble is of such magnitude 
that we can’t afford morally or economically 
to give up. 

We must do something about juvenile 
delinquency within a very short period of 
time because it is dangerous, not only to the 
young people and the people near them 
now, but also it is a danger to our whole 
society when these youths become the lead- 
ers and citizens of tomorrow. We should 
enact measures which will curb juvenile 
delinquency and perhaps cut down some of 
the more tangible causes.. These steps could 
partially solve the problem until educa- 
tion of the public and natural changes evolve 
a generation which realizes the true causes 
of the situation, and would proceed to 
solve it at its sources, the home, community 
and our society. 

One effort that could be made immediately 
and which, in my opinion, would help ease. 
the crisis is publicity. At the present time, 
in many localities it is illegal to publish the 
names of juvenile offenders. This is un- 
fortunate. 

Youths now know that if they are ap- 
prehended for some crime, they will be 
punished, usually by a warning, fine, or 
short. jail sentence for themselves or their 
parents. They are confident that they will 
not have to suffer the disgrace of being os- 
tracized by their friends, neighbors and rela- 
tives because their names will not be pub- 
lished in newspapers or broadcast over the 
radio. 

Adolescents are very sensitive to criticism 
by the group they associate with. They 
find it especially necessary to belong to and 
be accepted by the majority of their class- 
mates and other members of their age. Fur- 
thermore, I feel that the young people of 
today, yes, even the group known as ju- 
venile delinquents, are basically good and 
know the difference between fright and 
wrong. Some of them just don’t use their 
good judgment. 

Thus if the names of teen-age offenders 
were published, I think that the pressure 
of disapproval from the responsible mem- 
bers of the adolescent group would be a 
force to discourage the miscreant from re- 
peating his or her misdeed. 

Another aspect of publicity that could be 
improved is that when a minor has been in- 
volved in a crime, newspapers often go over 
every detail of the incident and describe col- 
orfully just how the act was accomplished. 
Young people, after reading a report of this 
sort, will discuss it with their friends. Im- 
mediately the offender becomes a hero, his 
mistakes are criticized; his accomplishments 
are praised. If incidents involving minors 
were reported by giving merely the names of 
offenders and avoiding detailed description 
and pictures, it would definitely be a step in 
the right direction. 

The commendable accomplishments of the 
young people should be brought to the eyes 
of the public instead of putting so much 
emphasis on their misdeeds. Honor rolls, 
class plays, speech meets, science fairs, sports 
events and student council activities at a 
high school would be good subjects for a lot 
of constructive publicity. 

A phase of our juvenile problem that has 
been getting a lot of attention lately is the 
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practice of punishing the parents of the 
youthful offender. I am surprised that this 
practice was ever initiated. It is a very un- 
fortunate state of affairs, both for the 
youngster and for his family relationship. 

Although it is generally conceded by en- 
forcement officials, psychologists, and educa- 
tors that many juvenile problems originate 
in the home and that parents could do much 
to solve it, it is grossly unfair to punish 
these parents because many of them are un- 
aware of where they are failing and what 
they should do. Such parents, when pun- 
ished for the misdemeanors of their off- 
spring, don’t understand why they are being 
blamed and instead of inquiring about it, 
— will take out their wrath on the young- 
sters. 

After the punishment of such a parent, 
often the offender has been severely pun- 
ished by the parent, family ties have been 
weakened, and, in some extreme cases, par- 
ents have even turned their children over 
to the State rather than be responsible for 
them if they seem uncontrollable. 

The juvenile delinquents are young adults. 
For this reason, they should be able to make 
many of their own decisions and held re- 
sponsible for their actions. If punishment 
is to be meted out to them and not to their 
parents, I feel they will think twice before 
committing a crime. 

In looking over the whole problem ob- 
jectively, it appears to me to divide itself 
neatly into two parts, causes and preventive 
measures. It may seem strange to have 
causes and solutions be separate, but I feel 
that they must necessarily be that way be- 
cause the problem has arisen as a result of 
our rapidly changing civilization and its 
source can be done away with only when 
this civilization gains its equilibrium. 

In the meanwhile, however, we must take 
some steps to control these difficult young- 
sters. Some measures that I feel would be 
an aid are publishing the names of offenders 
and giving less attention to the actual de- 
tails of the incident. Another beneficial 
measure would he to give more publicity to 
the good deeds, and accomplishments, of 
young people. These young people would 
also think twice before getting into trouble 
if they realized that they themselves would 
be punished and not their parents. These 
steps, in my opinion, would do much to con- 
trol the irresponsible actions of a small per- 
centage of our adolescent group that are 
getting so much bad publicity. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 9:30 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order entered on June 10, 1957, 
until tomorrow, Friday, June 14, 1957, 
at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 13, 1957: 
IN THE ARMY 

Lt. Gen. Robert Nicholas Young, 015068, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), to be placed on the re- 
tired list in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3962. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
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States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 

To be brigadier general 

Maj. Gen. Louis Theilmann Heath, 018060, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Pick O’Meara, 18062, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Jefferson Wood, 018064, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Highman Booth, 018093, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Alva Revista Fitch, 018113, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army), 

Maj. Gen. Roy Ernest Lindquist, 018125, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Sidney Clay Wooten, 018126, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Archibald William Stuart, 
018130, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, 018148, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 8. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Carl Irven Hutton, 018177, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ned Dalton Moore, 018212, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 
. Maj. Gen. Walter Bernard Yeager, 029464, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 5. 
Army). 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Sam Carroll Russell, 018678, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 5. 
Army). 

To be brigadier general 

Col. James Wilson Holsinger, 
United States Army. 

Col. William ‘Whipple, ©18024, United 
States Army. 

Col. George Sebastian Speidel, Jr., 018406, 
United States Army. 

Col. Paul Arthur Mayo, 018621, United 
States Army. 

Col. John Tabb Snodgrass, 029670, United 
States Army. 

Col. William Winston Lapsley, O19727, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Army). 

Prof. Gerald Alford Counts, 08556, United 
States Military Academy, for appointment as 
Dean of the Academic Board of the United 
States Military Academy under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, section 
4335, 

Lt. Gen. Blackshear Morrison Bryan, 
015004, Army of the United States, for ap- 
pointment as senior United States Army 
member of the Military Staff Committee of 
the United Nations, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 711. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate June 13, 1957: 
‘DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Loftus E. Becker, of New York, to be legal 

adviser of the Department of State. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

James M. Langley, of New Hampshire, to 

be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 


tentiary of the United States of America to 
Pakistan. 
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The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion to the class of career 
ministers: 

Vinton Chapin, of New Hampshire. 

John Wesley Jones, of Iowa. 

Frederick B. Lyon, of Nevada. 

Carl W. Strom, of Iowa. 


THE FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 


Ben H. Guill, of Texas, to be a member of 
the Federal Maritime Board for a term of 
4 years expiring June 30, 1961. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following persons for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade indicated in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, subject to quali- 
fications provided by law: 


To be ensigns 


Bernard R. Berson Vello Kiisk 

John D. Daly John J, McCoy 

Roy W. Entz Sidney C. Miller 

Robert W. Franklin Philip L. Rotondo 

Duane F. Georgeson Loyd D. Thurman 

Leon W. Heidebrecht James N. White 

Wesley P. James Bobby S. Woodruff 

Bobby W. Jester Ben Frank Worsham 
IIL 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1957 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal and ever-blessed God, beyond 
Thee the thoughts of our finite minds 
cannot go and short of Thee the long- 
ings of our troubled hearts cannot find 
rest and peace. 

We rejoice that Thou hast revealed 
Thyself not only as a Sovereign God 
who rules in majesty but a loving 
Father whose heart goes out in mercy 
and compassion to the wayward and the 
willful, the sinful and sorrowing. 

Thou art always near unto us, moving 
our minds and hearts with noble aspira- 
tions, alluring them with lofty visions 
and stirring them with mighty hopes. 

Grant that.we may believe that a 
sense of Thy divine providence, which 
always provides, protects, and preserves 
us, is our deepest need and highest joy. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 1451. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Vaccaro; 

H. R. 1765. An act for the relief of Ellen 
G. Marinas; 

H. R. 1837. 
Mondillo; 

H. R. 6548. An act to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as regards persons in the medical, 
dental, and allied specialist categories; 

H. R. 7505. An act to permit a retired 
officer of the Navy to be employed in a com- 
mand status at Port Lyautey, Morocco; 


An act for the relief of Elda 
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H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution for the 
relief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain alien children; and 

H. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1859. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Theodore (Nicole Xantho) Rousseauj 

H. R. 1454. An act for the relief of Jeffrey 
Charles Medworth; and 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution to waive 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 6070. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the foregoing bill, requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Macnuson, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. POTTER, and 
Mr. Younc to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 6287. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendmenis 
to the foregoing bill, requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. HILL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. RUS- 
SELL, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. THYE, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, 
Mr. DworsHak, Mr. POTTER, and Mr. IvEs 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 7441. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the foregoing bill, requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
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HILL, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
Younc, Mr. MUNDT, and Mr. DworsHak 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 6500. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Texas, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. FREAR, Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, Mr. Ives, and Mr. BEALL to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 18. An act for the relief of Alessandro 
Renda; 

S. 250. An act for the relief of Kyu Yawp 
Lee and his wife, Hyung Sook Lee; 

S. 252. An act for the relief of Katarzyna 
Siwik; 

S. 254. An act for the relief of Susana M. 
Umanos; 

S. 255. An act for the relief of Fumiko 
Shikanuki; 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Miyako 
Ueda Osgood; 

S. 286. An act for the relief of Maria Ma- 
tilde Picallo; 

s. 308. An act for the relief of Gaetano 
Mattioli Cicchini; 

S. 336. An act for the relief of Angela 
Ferrini; 

S. 418. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Trout; 

S. 520. An act for the relief of Eleanor M. 
Horton; 

S. 627. An act for the relief of Wilhelmine 
Aldridge, and her minor children, Irene 8. 
Aldridge and Ingeborg Kathe Aldridge; 

S. 660. An act for the relief of Ursula Rose 
Pazdro; 

§.904. An act for the relief of Chrisoula 
Antonios Chegaras; 

S. 939. An act to amend section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

S. 1054. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a toll bridge across the Rainy River 
at or near Baudette, Minn. 

S. 1083. An act for the relief of Maria 
Maniates; 

S. 1566. An act for the relief of Arthur Sew 
Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, Sew 
Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You; and 

S. 1581. An act for the relief of Sheu Shei 
Lan and Chow Shong Yep. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSIONS OF HOUSE 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may be privileged to sit 
next week during general debate in the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Work? 

There was no objection. 
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CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
8090) making appropriations for civil 
functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army and certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 552), 
which was read a first and second time 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FENTON reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


DECLARATION OF RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order at any time on Thursday, June 
20, 1957, for the Speaker to declare a 
recess for the purpose of receiving His 
Excellency Nobusuke Kishi, the Prime 
Minister of Japan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSING 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6659) to 
extend and amend laws relating to the 
provision and improvement of housing, 
to improve the availability of mortgage 
credit, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate, and that 
the Speaker appoint conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. VURSELL. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 108] 


Bailey Halleck Morris 
Beamer Hoffman Powell 
Bowler Holtzman Simpson, Ill. 
Dawson, Ill, Kluczynski Smith, Calif. 
Dooley McConnell Teague, Calif. 
Gubser Machrowicz Thomas 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 421 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and pro- 
tecting the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6127, 
with Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HOLTZMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
there is before the House of Representa- 
tives at the present time a bill, H. R. 6127, 
a. is entitled the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. 

Unfortunately, due to a recent heart 
attack, it is impossible for me to be on the 
floor during the debate on this important 
legislation. However, Iam a member of 
the subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary which did consider- 
able work on the bill. In addition, I had 
previously introduced a civil-rights bill, 
which was a companion measure to the 
bill originally introduced by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, who is 
also chairman of the subcommittee 
which held hearings on the bill. 

I believe that each and every member 
of the subcommittee played a substantial 
part in bringing this legislation to the 
floor where I trust it will be passed with- 
out any unwarranted delay, or amend- 
ments. 

I deeply regret my inability to be 
present on the floor at this time, as I 
believe this is one of the most urgent 
pieces of legislation to come before us 
this session. Since I cannot speak to 
you personally and urge your support of 
the measure, I must resort to this means 
of asking you and my colleagues to give 
your prompt and favorable consideration 
to the passage of the bill. 

For many years both the Democratic 
and Republican Party platforms have 
advocated an adequate civil-rights pro- 
gram, but we have not been successful in 
having such legislation enacted by the 
Congress. 

Last year, during the 84th Congress, 
we were able to pass a bill calling for the 
establishment of a national policy to 
protect the right of the individual to be 
free from discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, 
but no action was taken on the bill in 
the Senate. 

This year we again have an opportu- 
nity to effect a reinforcement of the guar- 
anties contained in the Constitution and 
to insure the full and equal protection 
under the law of the rights and privileges 
of all our citizens. We have a chance to 
demonstrate to the world, particularly 
to those people behind the Iron Curtain, 
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‘that this country is truly a land of free- 
om and opportunity. 

I therefore respectfully request that 
the bill be passed as reported from the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 103. (a) Each member of the Com- 
mission who is not otherwise in the service of 
the Government of the United States shall 
receive the sum of $50 per day for each day 
spent in the work of the Commission, shall 
be reimbursed for actual and necessary travel 
expenses, and shall receive a per diem allow- 
ance of $12 in lieu of actual expenses for 
subsistence, inclusive of fees or tips to 
porters and stewards. 

(b) Each member of the Commission who 
is otherwise in the service of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for such other service, but while en- 
gaged in the work of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for actual and necessary travel 
expenses, and shall receive a per diem allow- 
ance of $12 in lieu of actual expenses for 
subsistence, inclusive of fees or tips to 
porters and stewards. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 104. (a) The Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing un- 
der cath or affirmation that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of 
their right to vote by reason of their color, 
race, religion, or national origin; which writ- 
ing, under oath or affirmation, shall set 
forth the facts upon which such belief or 
beliefs are based. 

(2) study and collect information concern- 
ing legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution; and 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. 

(b) The Commission shall submit interim 
reports to the President at such times as 
either the Commission or the President shall 
deem desirable, and shall submit to the 
President a final and comprehensive report 
of its activities, findings, and recommenda- 
‘tions not later than 2 years from the date 
of the enactment of this act. 

(c) Sixty days after the submission of its 
. final report and recommendations the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Drs: On 
page 5, line 21, after the word “vote” on 
line 21, strike out “by reason of their color, 
race, religion, or national origin.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. The point of order 
is that the adoption of this amendment 
would completely change the character 
of the legislation. It would leave in the 
bill simply the power to investigate the 
right to vote. Such a commission set 
up in this manner would not normally 
be created by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary but, rather, by the Committee on 
House Administration. ‘This bill would 
not normally come from the Committee 
on the Judiciary if it were relating only 
to a deprivation of the right to vote 
without any constiutional considerations 
involved. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has jurisdiction only over the dep- 
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rivation of the right to vote where the 
Constitution is involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, the right to 
vote is a civil right. All my amendment 
proposes to do is to authorize the Com- 
mission to investigate the allegations in 
writing, under oath or affirmation, that 
certain citizens of the United States are 
being deprived of their right to vote. 
Why limit the investigatory power of 
the Commission to these cases where 
the denial is based upon color, race, 
national origin, or religion? If any citi- 
zen is being denied the right to vote any- 
where in the United States, his civil 
rights are being infringed upon and the 
reason or motive of the denial of the 
right is immaterial. I would make this 
liberal and more all inclusive so that we 
can protect the civil right of every citi- 
zen in the United States to vote. It 
seems to me that the wording of the biil 
as it is is extremely reactionary and that 
we ought to liberalize its provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to the bill now under con- 
sideration that would strike out the 
words “by reason of their color, race, 
religion, or national origin.” ‘The para- 
graph to which it is offered deals with 
investigations to be made by the Com- 
mission and reads “investigate allega- 
tions in writing under oath or affirma- 
tion that certain citizens of the United 
States are being deprived of their right 
to vote.” Then comes the qualification. 

The Chair rules that those additional 
qualifications are not necessary. The 
intent of the paragraph is still carried 
out by virtue of the fact that it author- 
izes the Commission to investigate the 
allegation that someone is being deprived 
of his political right to vote and, there- 
fore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
quite apparent what my amendment 
seeks to accomplish. I hope that the 
chairman of the committee will agree to 
the amendment. Will the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], who is a 
stanch champion of liberalism in the 
House, agree to my amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. I, unfortunately, can- 
not agree to the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that this is rather restrictive lan- 
guage in the bill. If John Doe is being 
denied the right to vote, what difference 
does it make to him the reason for the 
denial? We have no evidence here except 
certain allegations that people are being 
denied the right to vote. 

A few days ago I mentioned a situa- 
tion in Chicago. My good friend the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] took 
exception to my remark. I have here the 
article that appeared in the Reader’s Di- 
gest and I want to read you some excerpts 
from it because it seems to me that we 
need to devote some attention to Chicago 
and New York and certain other centers 
of the United States besides the South. 
And since the article contains a quotation 
from the sheriff of Cook County, I would 
assume that the evidence is more reliable 
and acceptable than the hearsay state- 
ments that were made on the floor of the 


‘thing less than that exists in fact. 
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communities in the South. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
every Member of this House to listen to 
these words because this article was first 
published in the U. S. News & World 
Report. ‘Then it was reprinted in the 
Reader’s Digest and as I understand is 
the result of an invitation by the Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi to certain eastern 
newspaper reporters who had been criti- 
cal of conditions in the South and made 
a survey. Asa result of this survey this 
is what they report about Chicago. 


A mass migration of southern Negroes to 
Chicago is producing a racial situation that 
well-informed Chicagoans describe as “ex- 
plosive.” 

Negroes, living in residential areas known 
as the Black Belt, are pushing out. Tension 
has been flaring into violence in one neigh- 
borhood after another as whites attempt to 
stem the tide. Serious trouble, white and 
Negro leaders warn, could erupt at any time. 
White mobs have gathered on several occa- 
sions. People of both races have been as- 
saulted. Negro homes have been stoned 
and set afire. Fights that had to be quelled 
by police have broken out among high-school 
students. 


This is the quotation of the sheriff of 
Cook County that I am going to read 
now; and where could I offer a more 
credible witness than the sheriff of that 
county? ‘Here is what he said: 


“One incident, given sufficient publicity 
and exciting white and Negro emotions, could 
blow up the city,” says Joseph D. Lohman, 
sheriff of Cook County and an expert on race 
relations. 


I cannot read all of this, but let me 
read certain excerpts about conditions 
that exist in Chicago. 


Police records show that although whites 
outnumber Negroes by 4 to 1, the number 
of Negroes arrested in many types of crime 
comes close to or 6xceeds the number of 
whites arrested. 


Why is that? 

Negro resentment against whites flares wp 
over the fact that even though equality is 
often proclaimed publicly in Chicago and 
in many cases is prescribed by law, some- 
In 
restaurants and other public places Negroes 
run up against an unpredictable color bar 
though a State law forbids discrimination 
based on color. Hotels, restaurants, saloons, 
and night clubs in the loop district usually 
serve Negroes without hesitation. But a 
few exceptions are noted, and in the outlying 
neighborhoods Negroes run into a baffling 
variety of situations. f 

Some taverns and restaurants reincor- 
porate as private clubs and install locks on 
their doors; Negroes are never admitted. 
Some places serve Negroes courteously, others 
turn them away flatly. Negroes have oc- 
casionally met violence. 

Negroes therefore never know what sort of 
reception they will get in a public place. 
“I'd rather live in Mississippi” —— 


Here is a Chicagoan who would make a 
statement like this. He said: 


“Ird rather live in Mississippi,” a Negro 
workingman says. “Down there I knew ex- 
actly where I stood., Here I never know.” 
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Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to a col- 
league from Chicago? 


Mr. DIES. I will yield briefly. Does 
that depict the fact? 
Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. That does not 


depict the facts. May I suggest to the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. DIES. Ido not want a speech. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Will the gen- 
tleman just give me a minute? He has 
been talking about Chicago. 

Mr. DIES. I am not talking about it. 
I know nothing about Chicago. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I do. Will 
the gentleman give me a chance to say 
a word? 

Mr. DIES. No. 
get his own time. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. 
very much, sir. 

Mr. DIES. I would like to yield, but I 
do not have the time. I am sure my 
friend can answer it. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Thank you. 

Mr. DIES. The point I want to make 
is simply this: This problem that some 
seem to be so seriously concerned about 
in the South is not nearly so critical as 
it is in some of the large metropolitan 
areas of the United States. We have 
been spending decades on this problem 
and we are solving it. There can be no 
question about that. As I said to this 
House and as every Representative from 
Texas will agree, in the State of Texas, 
which is a Southern State, the Negroes 
are voting without restriction and with- 
out impediment, and their numbers are 
increasing year by year. There is no in- 
stance on record that I know of that any 
Negro or any Jew or any Catholic or 
anyone else has been denied the right to 
vote in our State. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefiy? 

Mr. DIES. I will yield briefiy, yes. 

Mr. LONG. I notice the gentleman 
from Chicago says no such thing exists. 
I just want to make this observation, 
that everybody votes in Louisiana, too. 
_ Mr. DIES. I know that to be a fact. 
As a matter of fact, you have a tremen- 
dous number of Negro voters. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield now for a 
comment on that? 

Mr. DIES. No. Get some time, 
please. I want to be courteous to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. 
courteous to both of you. 

Mr. DIES. I lived through the Ku 
Klux Klan days and I opposed the Ku 
Klux Klan. I went over southeast Texas 
and denounced the Klan. I supported 
Alfred E. Smith through that period, 
when there was great religious feelings. 
As a matter of fact, I was a manager 
for southeast Texas. I know something 
about this business of stirring up racial 
antagonism and hostility. 

The truth about it, as I have said 
many times, is that this is a matter of 
education, it is a matter of tolerance, it 
is a matter of adjusting ourselves. This 
is the only country on earth that has 
made a success of it. There has never 
been another country with such a heter- 
ogeneous population, made up as it is 
of people from every country on the face 


The gentleman can 


Thank you 


I want to be 
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of the earth, that has made the progress 
we have made in the United States. 

In the Soviet Union there are some 
80 or 90 nationalities that have been 
brought under one flag by reason of 
conquest. But how has Russia suc- 
ceeded in keeping down the racial con- 
flicts and outbreaks? By despotism 
under the Czar. No one had any rights. 
Under the Soviet Union, of course, we 
have the same despotism carried for- 
ward. The Roman Empire had a 
heterogeneous population but the Cae- 
sars ruled with an iron hand. 

In the United States we are under- 
taking the greatest experiment on the 
face of the earth. That experiment 
will succeed or fall not by reason of what 
we are doing in Congress—not by virtue 
of any summary proceedings—not by 
reason of reprisals or expressions of hos- 
tility or deep-rooted prejudices, but it 
will come about because people of good 
will and intelligence and understanding 
in every community work hand in hand 
to find a common solution of their prob- 
lems. The danger in this type of legis- 
lation, if it is honestly administered, is 
not true so far as Texas is concerned. I 
do not fear a fair and impartial enforce- 
ment of this bill because there is no in- 
stance that anyone has been denied the 
right to vote in Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, here is the 
reason I fear this bill. I fear it because 
you will only aggravate an explosive con- 
dition. You will bring about strife and 
misunderstanding where it does not ex- 
ist. I fear some intemperate judge, 
and we have had them—I have known 
tyrants on the bench—and there is not a 
man here who will not admit that this 
is true—of course, the vast majority of 
the Federal judiciary are composed of 
very fine men and patriotic citizens, but 
I have practiced law before several 
judges who were utterly lacking in 
judgment and reason. If you have one 
judge like that and he undertakes to is- 
sue an ill-considered injunction, you will 
do more to retrogress in race relations 
and more to halt the tide of understand- 
ing and tolerance than you can undo 
in 50 years. Ido not want any Ku Klux 
Klans. I opposed them when it took 
courage to oppose them in Texas; and, I 
do not want any resort to violence, but 
I say to you gentlemen the reason I be- 
lieve you ought to have this jury trial 
amendment and be as careful and as 
prudent in this bill as you possibly can 
is to assist all of us, not only in Texas, 
Mississippi, and Chicago and in New 
York, but to help all of us solve the most 
vital question of our era, the question of 
making a success of tolerance, under- 
standing and love and devotion to the 
great ideals of our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, at this 
juncture, I wish to express my gratitude 
to the membership for the high level 
of intelligence maintained in the debate 
on this bill. There have been a few oc- 
casions of departure from standards of 
courtesy and good will, but they have 
been, happily, only a few. In general 
each debator has naturally and sincerely 
expressed the views of his own section 
of the country and of his own constitu- 
ents. In a great country like ours, all 
cannot agree, all cannot think alike— 
exactly alike. But, in this debate, it is 
refreshing to note that the Members 
have attempted, and I think very suc- 
cessfully attempted, to be persuasive— 
they have never been personal—they 
have been objective and never objection- 
able, they have been contentious but 
never contemptuous of their fellows. 

Now, as to this amendment before us, 
I wish to state that it destroys in a 
measure one of the main purposes of the 
bill. The main purpose of the bill is, 
among other things, of course, for the 
Commission to consider the deprivation 
of rights due to color, race, religion, and 
national origin. The bill considers the 
facets of the whole problem of the so- 
called deprivation of rights on various 
levels. There are various facets to this 
so-called deprivation of rights. The 
facets to be considered are denials on 
the grounds of race or color, denials on 
the grounds of religion and denials on 
the ground of origin. 

The basis of the bill is the considera- 
tion, indeed, of these deprivations on 
all these levels and stations of American 
life. 

There is nothing to prevent this Com- 
mission from taking testimony in Chi- 
cago, New York, or anywhere in the 
country; aS a matter of fact, I do, in- 
deed, hope that the Commission will do 
just that. When there are such depri- 
vations in parts of the country other 
than in the Southland, it should be the 
duty of the Commission to check and 
investigate anywhere. 

We have heard tell from Members of 
various Southern States that there has 
been no deprivation of the right to vote 
because of a man’s color. I like to be- 
lieve what my colleagues tell me, and 
I might say that at first blush I do 
believe them, but there are many con- 
tradictions of what these gentlemen 
state. For example, there is a report 
by the research office of the Southern 
Regional Council received from the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress which clearly indicates de- 
liberate attempts to exclude Negroes 
from voting, and those exclusions are 
very serious. The Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress in- 
dicates that those exclusions affect se- 
riously the jury lists. Certainly, there- 
fore, it is mete and proper for this Com- 
mission to consider these denials of. 
rights based on race or national origins. 
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Among the many conclusions reached 
by this organization which I have re- 
ceived from the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress we 
have the following, and, mark you well, 
this quotation from the Federal Stat- 
utes, United States Code, volume 228, 
chapter 28, page 1661, a person may not 
serve on a Federal jury if: “he is in- 
competent to serve by the law of the 
State in which the district court is held.” 

By law in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Texas, and the parish of Orleans in 
Louisiana. 

A person must be eligible to vote in order 
to be competent to serve as a grand or petit 
juror in the State or the parish. 


The practice in many other States is 
to select jurors from a list of registered 
or actual voters. 

In all of the Southern States for which 
figures are available over half the Ne- 
groes of voting age are not registered, 
while in 5 of these States 75 percent of 
the Negroes of voting age were excluded 
from the list of voters. In Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Virginia, 
virtually 80 percent of the Negroes of 
voting age were excluded from the voting 
lists. I shall place in the Recorp figures 
for those States for which figures are 
available which indicated Negroes of 
voting age not registered to vote, and I 
shall give the percentages. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. DOWDY. In Texas, failure to pay 
a poll tax is not a disqualification to 
serve as a juror. 

Mr. CELLER. That may be. I do not 
know; but I am glad to get the gentle- 
man’s statement in that regard, 

Poll taxes actually weigh heavily on 
the right to vote, and I am very glad to 
note that in a number of States poll 
taxes have been abolished. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I would 
like to tell the gentleman this as far 
as Louisiana is concerned, that 159,000 
Negroes voted in the last statewide elec- 
tion. So I think the gentleman’s com- 
ment with regard to jurors is of very 
little significance. 

Mr. CELLER. The figures show vary- 
ing percentages of Negroes of voting age 
not registered. The average in Louis- 
iana is 66.5 percent. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The per- 
centage may be large, but the percentage 
voting is heavy, too. 

Mr. CELLER. That may be. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
less than 160,000 voted. 

Mr. CELLER. Why should not the 
Commission look into those very facts? 
There may be difference of opinion be- 
tween us, and between others. I think 
it would be proper for the Commission 
to investigate to ascertain whether there 
is such deprivation based on race. I do 
not want to make the categorical state- 
ment there is. I am relying on the re- 
ports which I have received from rather 
authoritative sources, I do not know 
whether they are true or not, I cannot 
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state, I have not checked personally on 
it, but I think these records are þe- 
lievabie. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. My amendment will not 
preclude any of the investigations the 
gentleman is talking about. It is all 
embrasive. It will include not only dis- 
crimination based on color, race, creed, 
color of your hair or anything else, but 
in case of a denial of the right to vote, 
if we are going to do this, let us do it 
right. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand that, but 
I think we must give emphasis to the 
deprivation based upon race or national 
origin and that is why we have to include 
those words in the bill. 

Mr. DIES. Does not the gentleman 
think there has been too much em- 
phasis on race, color, and religion? 

Mr. CELLER. That would be the best 
thing to do when the Commission gets 
down to Texas. You can have your say, 
then you can smooth off these rough 
edges. 

Mr. DIES. Does the gentleman sug- 
gest that I should be appointed on the 
Commission? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not suggest that, 
but I will say that I think we would get 
a square deal with the gentleman. I 
am willing to take my chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, make it 10. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I will not inter- 
pose an objection to this request but 
from now on there will be no additional 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, these 
figures concerning the failure of Negroes 
to vote are very significant and bolster 
the opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. If a jury 
trial amendment is agreed to in the cases 
where those who are tried for contempt 
for failing to carry out court orders, the 
juries in at least five States will be com- 
posed exclusively of those who are quali- 
fied to vote while those indiiduals or 
groups who are denied the vote or who 
fail to qualify perhaps by the very action 
of the defendants will be denied the 
right to be on the jury list. 

Thus, the system feeds on itself. The 
selection of juries by law, in five South- 
ern States and in others by practice, is 
such that the overwhelming number and 
in many cases all the jurors will be 
chosen from the white voters. These 
jurors, in most Southern States, would 
probably not convict a fellow white man 
for preventing a Negro from voting. 

I am not so naive to think the con- 
trary. 
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In those States which require eligibil- 
ity to vote as a qualification for jury 
duty—and the practice is more wide- 
spread than the actual laws of the States 
indicate—each discrimination would re- 
inforce the other. 

The great proportion of Negroes are 
denied the right to vote. Because they 
are denied the right to vote they are in- 
eligible to serve on juries. Because they 
are ineligible to serve on juries in these 
Southern States, they would be unable 
to protect their right to vote by jury ac- 
tion under the so-called jury trial 
amendment. 

Now, that all leads up, certainly, to 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas, and we must 
pause long before we would give any kind 
of support to such an amendment. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. In other words, what 
the gentleman is saying is that if you 
give the Negro the right to vote he will 
have the ability then to protect all his 
other rights. 

Mr. CELLER. I think he would. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Would it not serve 
the purpose of this debate and the eval- 
uation of the benefit of your bill, should 
it pass, to know, in all 48 States, how 
many people are eligible to register to 
vote and those who have failed, so that 
we would know where we stand in the 
48 States? 

Mr. CELLER. I think the words you 
utter should be indicated to the members 
of the Commission when they are chosen. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. We have now, as a 
matter of record, in the 48 States, a defi- 
ciency of the citizens in those States in 
meeting their voting obligations, have we 
not? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas to answer that. 

Mr. DIES. I read some very interest- 
ing statistics not long ago that one-half 
of the people eligible to vote do not even 
vote. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I am talking about 
registering, so that we would know, as a 
matter of record, that if there are, for 
instance, 100,000 people in an area eligi- 
ble to vote, what percent of them failed 
even to register to vote. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman is speak- 
ing of voting? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Eligible to register, 
and how many actually fail to register, 
either white or colored. 

Mr. CELLER. My figures are those 
who have registered and I give the 
figures of those who are not regisiered 
to vote, who are among the Negro race. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I simply want to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that there are many 
white people who are eligible to register 
but who have not registered, and we 
certainly cannot say in every instance 
that they have been discriminated 
against, can we? 

Mr. CELLER. That should be in- 
vestigated by the Commission, _ 
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` Mr. SIEMINSKI. It would be good 
to know how many are as negligent as 
the whites are. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 

man from South Carolina. 
_ Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I think 
the gentleman from Texas has offered 
a very, very good amendment. in that 
connection I am just wondering if it is 
not a civil right to be permitted not to 
vote or not to go to church, if a citizen 
so desires. In your bill and in the dis- 
cussion here we have heard a lot of talk 
about the right to vote. I know of a lot 
of cases where people have been sub- 
jected to economic pressure and intimi- 
dated and more or less had to vote, and 
I wonder if it is not a civil right not to 
vote or not to go to church if a citizen 
so desires not to. 

Mr. CELLER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

’ Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Then, 
should not your bill include a provision 
to protect those people who do not want 
to vote? 

Mr. CELLER. I think there is enough 
language in the bill to cover that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to get an interpretation from 
the gentleman on the first part of sec- 
tion 104. Do I understand that subsec- 
tion 1 of section 104 beginning on line 
19, page 5 would prohibit the Commis- 
sion from making investigations relative 
to the right to vote in any field other 
than those of color, race, religion or na- 
tional origin? 

Mr. CELLER. I think you have to 
read the bill in its entirety and you have 
to look at the general language in other 
parts of the bill; also you have to con- 
sider the report on the bill, all of which 
would govern the activities of the Com- 
mission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
‘has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with considerable interest 
for 4 days to the debate on the civil 
rights bill. 

This bill has as its principal purpose 
the enforcement of Federal constitu- 
tional civil rights to which every person 
in the United States is properly en- 

titled. It appears to me that the bill is 
a reasonable one and if properly put into 
effect can guarantee every citizen his 
basic fundamental rights. The bill in its 
present form would give the Federal 
Government power to enforce civil 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution in 
the same manner that basic civil rights 
guaranteed by the constitution of Illi- 
nois would be enforced in that State. 


Mr. 
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If a voter appeared in Champaign 
County and demanded that he be en- 
rolled in the office of the county clerk, 
his remedy would be exactly the same 
as is provided in this bill. His only 
remedy would be an injunction and a 
mandamus to force the county clerk to 
enroll him after a hearing in the proper 
court in Champaign County. 

The bill under consideration would 
give a citizen the same right to appear 
in the Federal court and enforce his 
rights which are guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Insofar as I can see, 
the bill provides for no more and no 
less. 

I do not believe anyone here who has 
listened to this debate would consider 
this civil-rights bill to be more than mild 
in nature. It certainly is much reduced 
from the measure which we voted on 
last year. However, I do believe that 
with proper enforcement, the bill can 
give relief to people presently denied 
their constitutional rights in certain 
areas of the country. 

For this reason, I do favor the bill as 
presently written, without any amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if our purpose is to pro- 
tect the right to vote, just why do we 
limit that right, that protection to the 
case of one who is deprived of his right 
to vote, because of just those four 
reasons? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would be very, 
very glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If the gentleman 
wishes to know my reason why it was 
limited, I would be glad to give it. 

Section 4 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators, 


Chairman, 


Notwithstanding that section, I am of 
the opinion that there is some possibility 
that if this right to investigate on the 
part of the Federal Government is not 
limted at least to some of the words in 
section 1 of article XV of the Constitu- 
tion, that the bill, if it becomes law, 
might be unconstitutional. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, do you get that? 
Did you ever hear anything like that? 
I respect the gentleman’s ability. Do 
not misunderstand me. He and I are 
warm personal friends. But, boy oh 
boy—think of it. The only right of the 
Congress to protect the right to vote 
must be based on 1 of those 4 reasons. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If the gentleman 
will yield further, for just a moment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Surely; and I hope 
the gentleman asks for time so that we 
can continue this discussion, because I 
know I cannot get any more time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I shall be very 
happy to try to get some time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am asking these 
things in good faith. Some of the dis- 
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tinguished Members here want to know 
about this. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Section 1 of 
article XV of the Constitution pro- 
vides——_ 

Paes HOFFMAN. We all know about 
that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. But I would like 
to read it for the Recorp, if the gentle- 
man would yield. I quote: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. I would be willing to 
take a chance with the Supreme Court. 
They go along with a great deal of social 
legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I end the quota- 
tion there. 

Section 2 then says: 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


So I repeat, that unless they were lim- 
ited to voting for Representatives or 
United States Senators there is a possi- 
bility the law would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The Congress has no 
right to protect your right to vote except 
for 1 of those 4 reasons? Now, do you 
swallow that? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, if the restrictions are 
for the purpose he indicated, to keep it 
constitutional, how did “religion” get in 
there? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would also like 
to answer that question, and I will an- 
swer it with the frankness with which I 
have tried to answer the other question. 
I am glad to advise the gentleman that 
in the Judiciary Committee I proposed 
to strike the word “religion.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But it is not in the 
Constitution, the part the gentleman 
read. You put that one in. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Let me finish an- 
swering the gentleman’s question þe- 
cause it is so important. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot;I am sorry. 
But you see what it amounts to. They 
hold it down to the words of the Consti- 
tution because they thought they could 
not put anything in that was not in the 
Constitution. They did not dare add 
protection where the right to vote was 
denied for any other reason than one of 
the four given—and protection of the 
right to vote for any official other than 
those named because it was thought that 
it would be unconstitutional. 

If my understanding of the argument 
of the gentleman from Ohio, and other 
members of the committee who oppose 
any amendment which would provide 
“means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights or investigating alle- 
gations that citizens were deprived of 
their right to vote for any reason other 
than because of color, race, religion, or 
national origin” is correct, it is that such 
amendments would broaden the bill, and 
that our right to investigate and bring 
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charges that the right- to vote was denied 
must be limited by the words of the 
Constitution. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH] read the 15th amendment in 
support of his argument, but, read again 
the 15th amendment: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


And please note that it especially states 
that the right to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. If the 
gentleman’s argument and the argument 
of the committee is sound, where, then, 
did it—or does it—get authority to add 
the two additional reasons: Religion or 
natural origin. The argument made 
against this amendment falls flat. The 
committee itself added for investigation, 
and, if justified, subsequent action, both 
religion and natural origin, neither of 
which is found in the 15th amendment 
as just quoted, and read by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

In the opinion of many, whatever may 
have been the purpose in the drafting of 
this bill, it is, on its face, just an attempt 
to create another snooping agency, 
through the operation of which a bid is 
made for the political support of mi- 
nority racial groups. 

Other than the hearsay statement of 
the Attorney General that there has 
been some complaint about the right to 
vote being hindered or restricted because 
of religion, there appears to be not a 
single word of testimony in the record 
that anyone’s right to vote has been re- 
stricted or any attempt made to restrict 
that right because of religion. 

We hear a great deal about lobbying, 
but, in effect, here’s a bill through which 
the Congress itself is lobbying for the 
vote of, let us say, one minority group. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I point out that 
the original bill introduced as it relates 
to civil rights authorized and gave to 
this Commission the authority to in- 
vestigate allegations in writing as it re- 
lates to the right to vote, and the eco- 
nomic pressure that may be exerted on 
individuals because of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. The original 
bill so provided. As it was so provided, 
we discussed it in the committee. 
Finally while it had those provisions 
which would permit it to investigate the 
economic situation because of race, color, 
or creed, we eliminated that section from 
the bill and confined it purely to that of 
color, race, religion, or national origin. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. We took that out 
over the gentleman’s objections, did we 
not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No; I do 
not know who took that part of it out. 

Mr. ASHMORE. The gentleman 


means he voted to eliminate in commit- 
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tee the clause “due to economic pres- 
sure’? Was not the gentleman opposed 
to eliminating that clause in the com- 
mittee? 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. ASHMORE. That is what I 
thought. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, that 


is true, but it was taken out. It was 
before it was taken out I had offered the 
amendment to eliminate the word “re- 
ligion.” That was originally adopted in 
the subcommittee but in the full com- 
mittee “religion” was placed back. But 
when it was placed back, they eliminated 
the reason for taking it out in the first 
place, that is to say, economic pressure 
as a result of religion. With the result 
that, as it is now reported to us, it covers 
the four things—color, race, religion, or 
national origin. That is the extent of 
the authority of this Commission to 
make its investigations. Now, the gen- 
tleman raised the question as to why re- 
ligion is in the bill. The truth of the 
matter is that those are the words and 
the verbiage that have been used 
throughout all of these civil-rights bills 
that have been proposed, and that is the 
reason it is left in here. Iam sure there 
is not a Member of this House who would 
want to deprive an individual of his right 
to cast his vote because of his religion. 
That is the reason it is in there. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Of course, I am sure 
there is not a Member of the House who 
wants to deprive any citizen of his right 
to vote. There is no right-thinking 
American who wants to deprive any citi- 
zen of the right to vote, because of a 
person’s religion. But, I raised the ques- 
tion with reference to the argument 
being advanced by my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, who was arguing that 
it was because of the necessity of con- 
forming to precise constitutional lan- 
guage, and the question I raise with re- 
spect to religion—— 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is the 
gentleman going to ask me a question or 
is he going to argue? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman—accepting the premise offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio—does not 
the objection apply also to national 
origin? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Is it not a matter of 
fact that the Constitution would not or 
does not limit the authority of the Con- 
gress to set up by law a commission to 
investigate matters which go far beyond 
the fields set out in this bill? The pur- 
pose might be for the assembling of in- 
formation for use in determining wheth- 
er to offer a constitutional amendment. 
The point I make is that the Constitu- 
tion limits or is supposed to limit what 
we may control by statute or cover by 
statute—but the Constitution itself does 
not limit the Congress in regard to in- 


_ vestigations by a commission authorized 
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by the Congress, though of course I be- 
lieve limits should be set by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In reply 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, I may 
say that we do limit the authority of 
the Commission to investigate allegations 
in writing and under oath or affirmation 
that certain citizens of the United States 
are being deprived of their right to vote 
by reason of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. That is the extent of the 
authority as it relates to investigations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

: Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is most unfortunate that the debate 
which has been going along so expedi- 
tiously should suddenly be called to a 
halt. Until now no Member has chal- 
lenged the right of any Member to ex- 
press his views fully. This is as it should 
be, for it is not easy in a brief time for 
Members to explain their views on the 
very intricate and complicated issues 
i are presented to the House in this 

ill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for an explanation. 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. We have had this dis- 
cussion for more than a week. Every- 
thing has been said on this that could 
possibly be said. Anything now that is 
said is simply a repetition and we do 
not want repetition—we want to vote. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is in er- 
ror. We have been discussing the issues 
in this bill for much more than a week. 
The matters in this bill have been under 
discussion for centuries—since 1619 as 
a matter of fact, when the first slave 
ship came to America and discharged its 
cargo of slaves at Jamestown. Since 
that time the subject of slavery, of its 
abolition, of the protection of constitu- 
tional liberties for the descendents of 
the slaves have consumed our people for 
generations. This is no time for closed 
minds. Let’s not talk about repetition or 
say that everything has been said. This 
matter is too vital, too important and 
we should be permitted to express our 
opinions on the subject. I think in bills 
of this nature, we should be able to have 
a full, fair, and free debate. I regret the 
gentleman’s action. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas had occasion to read from an 
article which talked about certain ten- 
sions which exist in the city of Chicago. 
There is no question but that such ten- 
sions do exist in the city of Chicago. 
Such tensions exist in every metropoli- 
tan community in the country. They 
exist as well in Texas, and throughout 
the Southland, which the gentleman 
seemed to infer was singularly free from 
such tensions. 
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Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. I said we are learning how 
to deal with the matter in the South. 

Mr. YATES. Well, that may be. Cer- 
tainly, every effort toward progress 
should be commended. We in the North 
too are learning how to deal with these 
tensions, and I think that a part of the 
difficulty which we are now engaged in 
trying to solve stems from what is oc- 
eurring in the South today. But this is 
not a sectional problem. It is nation- 
wide, because prejudice is nationwide. 
It can-be manifested anywhere in the 
country. 

In 1926 it was manifested in the city 
of Detroit. An acute housing shortage 
had compelled some Negro families to 
enter so-called white -districts, only to 
be driven out by threats of violence. 
One of. those who sought to make his 
home in such an area was Dr. Ossian 
Sweet, who had worked his way through 
college and medical school at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. When a huge crowd 
attacked his home, he and his relatives, 
who had provided themselves with guns 
and ammunition, fired upon it to drive 
it away. A man was killed. Clarence 
Darrow accepted the case as defense 
counsel. 

Now, after the long trial, Darrow rose 
to make his final plea for the defendant’s 
life. It was an eloquent and moving 
plea. He said: 

We. come now to lay this man’s case in the 
hands of a jury of our peers—the first de- 
fense and the last defense is the protection 
of home and life as provided by our law. 
We are willing to leave it here. I feel, as I 
look at you, that we will be treated fairly and 
decently, even understandingly and kindly. 
You know what this case is. You know why 
it is. You know that if white men had been 
fighting their way against colored men, no- 
body would ever have dreamed of a prosecu~- 
tion. And you know that from the begin- 
ning of this case to the end, up to the time 
you write your verdict, the prosecution is 
based on race prejudice and nothing else. 

Gentlemen, I feel deeply on this subject; 
I cannot help it. Let us take a little glance 
at the history of the Negro race. It only 
needs a minute. It seems to me that the 
story would melt hearis of stone. I was born 
in America. I could have left it if I had 
wanted to go away. Some other men, read- 
ing about this land of freedom that we brag 
about on the Fourth of July, came volun- 
tarily to America. These men, the defend- 
ants, are here because they could not help 
it. Their ancestors were captured in the 
jungles and on the plains of Africa, cap- 
tured as you capture wild beasts, torn from 
their homes and their kindred; loaded into 
slave ships, packed like sardines in a box, 
half of them dying on the ocean passage; 
some jumping into the sea in their frenzy, 
when they had a chance to choose death 
in place of slavery. They were captured and 


brought here. They could not help it. They 


were bought and sold as slaves, to work 
without pay, because they were black. They 
were subject to all of this for generations, 
until finally they were given their liberty, 
so far as the law goes—and that is only a 
little way, because after all, every human 
being’s life in this world is inevitably mixed 
with every other life and, no matter what 
laws we pass, no matter what precautions 
we take, unless the people we meet are 
kindly and decent and human and liberty- 
loving, then there is no liberty. Freedom 
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comes from human beings, rather than 
from laws and institutions. 

Now, that is their history. These people 
are the children of slavery. If the race that 
we belong to owes anything to any human 
being, or to any power in the universe, they 
owe it to these black men. Above all other 
men, they owe an obligation and a duty to 
these black men that can never be repaid. 
I never see one of them that I do not feel 
I ought to pay part of the debt of my race— 
and if you gentlemen feel as you should feel 
in this case, your emotions will be like mine. 

Gentlemen, you are called into this case 
by chance: It took us a week to find you, 
a week of culling out prejudice and hatred. 
Probably we did not cull it all out at that; 
but we took the best and the fairest that 
we could find. It is up to you. 

Your verdict means something in this case. 
It means something more than the fate of 
this boy. It is not often that a case is sub- 
mitted to 12: men where the decision may 
mean a milestone in the history of the ku- 
man race. But this case does. And I hope 
and I trust that you have a feeling of re- 
sponsibility that will make you take it and 
do your duty as citizens of a great nation, 
and as members of the human family, which 
is better still. * * * 

Now, gentleman, just one more word, and 
I am through with this case. I do not live 
in Detroit. But I have no feeling against 
this city. In fact, I shall always have the 
kindest remembrance of it, especially if this 
case results as I think and feel it will. I 
am the last one to come here to stir up 
race hatred, or any other hatred. I do not 
believe in the law of hate. I-may not þe 
true to my ideals always, but I believe in 
the law of love, and I believe you can do 
nothing with hatred. I would like to see 
a time when man loves his fellow man and 
forgets his color or his creed. We will never 
be civilized until that time comes. I know 
the Negro race has a long road to go. I 
believe that the life of the Negro race has 
been a life of tragedy, of injustice, of op- 
pression. The law has made him equal, but 
man has not. And, after all the last analysis 
is: What has man done—and not what has 
the law done? I know there is a long road 
ahead of him before he can take the place 
which I believe he should take. I know 
that before him there is sorrow, tribulation, 
and death among the blacks, and perhaps 
the whites. I am sorry. I would do what 
I could to avert it. I would advise patience; 
I would advise tolerance; I would advise 
understanding; I would advise all those 
things which are necessary for men who live 
together. 

Gentleman, what do you think of your 
duty in this case? I have watched day after 
day these black, tense faces that have 
crowded this court. These black faces that 
now are looking to you 12 whites, feeling 
that the hopes and fears of a race are in 
your keeping. 

This case is about to end, gentlemen. To 
them, it is life. Not one of their color sits 
on this jury. Their fate is in the hands 
of 12 whites. Their eyes are fixed on you. 
Their hearts go out to you, and their hopes 
hang on your verdict. 


Mr. Chairman, Darrow won his case. 
He won his case in the city of Detroit, but 
one wonders whether Darrow would have 
won his case in other sections of the 
country. ‘The gentleman from Texas 
pointed the accusing finger at Chicago. 
We have our faults, but we have made 
much progress in Chicago since 1926. 
We know much remains to be done. Con- 
flicts may still occur because prejudice 
still exists in some people. We do our 
best to prevent such outbreaks through 
the forces of law and order. If there are 
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violations of the law we do our best to 
bring the offenders to justice and make 
sure that those who have been guilty of 
violating the peace or causing bodily 
harm or property damage to our citizens 
are brought to justice. 

We in Chicago are making progress in 
human relations because we recognize 
that members of minority groups, like all 
Americans, are entitled to enjoy the 
blessings which this democracy offers its 
citizens. All Americans want and de- 
serve equal protection of the laws. Mi- 
nority groups-want no more and no less 
than is their birthright under the Con- 
stitution, together with other American 
citizens. They want to be able to vote, 
they want to engage in the selection of 
candidates for public office and to be 
candidates themselves. They want to be 
free from discrimination by employers 
and by unenlightened labor unions. 

We in Chicago know that Negroes 
want and deserve the end of separate, 
but equal facilities. As the Supreme 
Court pointed out so well in the school 
cases, separate but equal facilities are 
never equal. 

We in Chicago favor the elimination 
ef segregation in transportation. We fa- 
vor giving the opportunity to all children 
to obtain a good education in common 
with children of all other races. We 
favor fulfillment of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the school cases calling for 
desegregation. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, we favor the 
eradication of second-class citizenship. 

Let. the gentleman from Texas not 
cast his stone at Chicago, for in our great 
metropolitan area, as well as in other 
such communities in the North, Negroes 
are receiving a greater measure of the 
blessings of freedom than they receive in 
the communities for which the gentle- 
man from Texas speaks. 

It is true that discrimination still exists 
in Chicago, but we are moving toward its 
eradication. We want to help eradicate 
it not only in our own community, but 
where it exists throughout the country, 
because this is a subject of national in- 
terest. That is why this bill is on the 
floor and why we support it. 

- Mr. Chairman, nobody cherishes the 
right of trial by jury more than I do. By 
training, by conviction, by experience, I 
hold sacred the protection of the right 
of trial by jury for all Americans. I 
have listened for days to the very erudite 
and learned addresses of the brilliant 
legal minds who oppose this bill. Their 
argument in favor of according the right 
of trial by jury to those who breach the 
court’s injunction is amost appealing and 
persuasive one. I must confess that I 
was impressed and torn by their presen- 
tation. Almost, they persuaded me. 
Only upon careful analysis did I come to 
the conclusion that this amendment 
must not be supported. 

It seems to me that we must first de- 
cide whether we want to bring the powers 
of a court of equity to bear in the cases 
to which the bill is directed. That isthe 
primary decision, not whether a trial by 
jury should be granted, for historically 
the right of trial by jury has not been a 
part of equity procedure. Courts of 
equity must be permitted the power to 
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enforce their orders. Granting the right 
of trial by jury in situations contem- 
plated by the bill will prevent the courts 
from doing so. 

It is my personal belief that a court of 
equity should be given the power to pre- 
vent the commission of the type of 
wrong considered in this bill. The right 
to vote is of primary importance in our 
democracy. It is important that the in- 
junctive power of the court should be 
brought to bear against the imminent 
deprivation of the right, so that those 
who are entitled to vote may do so. I 
respect very much the excellent and 
articulate arguments advanced by pro- 
ponents of the jury trial amendment. I 
cannot believe, however, that they are 
sincere in their contention that the 
power of the courts must be curtailed. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that their pro- 
posal has been so plausible that it has 
given pause to many Members who had 
already made up their minds to vote 
against the jury trial amendment. I 
would suggest to those of my colleagues 
who are in doubt that they would do well 
to remember the statement made by 
President Lincoln in 1863 when the 
Emancipation Proclamation was placed 
before him by Secretary Seward. Lin- 
coln dipped his pen in ink and moved his 
hand to the place for signature. Then 
he drew his hand away and dropped the 
pen. He repeated the process a few 
moments later. As he dropped the pen 
again, he said to Seward: 

I have been shaking hands since 9 o’clock 
this morning and my right arm is almost 
paralyzed. If my name ever goes into his- 
tory, it will be for this act, and my whole 
soul is in it. If my hand trembles when I 
sign the proclamation, all who examine the 
document hereafter will say: “He hesitated.” 


Lincoln’s hand did not tremble when 
he signed the document which ended 
slavery in America. 

This bill is fashioned in the cause of 
freedom. It should be passed. I believe 
that adoption of the jury trial amend- 
ment will do much to hamper its attain- 
ing the purposes for which it is intended. 
I hope, therefore, that the jury trial 
amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the reasons the South resents this 
bill so strongly is because there is a real 
feeling in the South that it is directed 
against the people of the South. The 
bill itself and the debate seems to con- 
firm that belief. I think the Members 
of Congress from Southern States, in 
debating this measure have held them- 
selves far more in check than the feel- 
ings of our people back home normally 
would justify. 

Here we have an amendment which 
really gives the membership a chance to 
take your stand. If the proponents of 
this bill are sincere and really wish to 
protect the right of citizens to vote 
they will support this amendment. The 
bill before you authorizes this Commis- 
sion to investigate denial of the right to 
vote on four grounds: color, race, reli- 
gion, or national origin. 
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If this amendment is adopted you will 
not be pointing your finger at the South 
alone, but at the Nation. No longer 
could we prove it was intended to hit at 
our section only. This amendment 
would not prevent the Commission from 
investigating any denial of the right to 
vote on account the four grounds set 
out in the bill but it would leave to the 
Commission full responsibility and the 
duty to investigate all denials of the right 
to vote on whatever basis such denial 
may have been based. 

Let me point out to you one instance 
with which I am familiar which points 
out the method of denial of the right to 
vote in at least one area. Some years 
ago when the late Vito Marcantonio was 
a Member of this Congress from New 
York City, and I understood he came 
from a district which lacked a whole lot 
of being the silk stocking area of his 
city, but in his district he had an area 
where there were some 12 gigantic and 
expensive apartment buildings, the resi- 
dents of which were largely wealthy 
people who were not always prone to 
vote for Mr. Marcantonio, according to 
him. He told that on several occasions 
on election day his workers would go to 
those apartments and juggle the cards 
posted there to inform the residents 
where to vote and, finally, after the peo- 
ple went to 2 or 3 different places and 
when each was the wrong place, they 
lost interest and did not vote and of 
course their votes went uncounted 
against Mr. Marcantonio. He enjoyed 
telling those facts. 

If the pending amendment is adopted, 
such actions as that would come within 
the purview of the investigation of the 
Commission. I repeat, this Commission 
would retain all the power that the bill 
gives it to investigate denial of the right 
to vote by reason of color, race, religion, 
or national origin. On the other hand, 
if the amendment is adopted, not only 
does that right continue but they have 
the right to look into these other bases 
on which the right to vote may be denied. 
The only reason this amendment will 
not be supported by some is if you take 
out the restriction to denials because, 
“race, religion, color” it has lost its po- 
litical benefits to those groups. No 
longer could you point out to these 
minority groups what you say you are 
doing for them only by this bill, which is 
patently directed toward the South. 
What is the real purpose of this bill? 
Can you not see? May I remind you 
that in the last three national elections, 
just prior to the election, the Attorney 
General of the United States announced 
in the press all over the country that he 
was sending the FBI into various South- 
ern States to check up on violations of 
the law, denials of the right to vote, but 
without exception there never was a re- 
port to Congress or anywhere else. Once 
the announcement was made and the 
benefits received from the publicity in- 
cident to it, there was no followup. 

I am being repetitious, but I would like 
to point out what I said the other day. 
The real reason the Negroes in the South 
have not registered and voted to a 
greater degree is because after the Civil 
War the Congress passed this same kind 
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of legislation. In self-defense, to pro- 
tect life and property and our very Gov- 
ernment, following the Civil War when 
the slaves were freed, the white people 
of the South went into a white primary. 
That: was legal until a few years ago. 
Everything was settled in the white pri- 
mary and we did not have enough of an 
election in November to count. There 
was no incentive for a Negro to vote be- 
cause his vote in effect did not mean 
anything. Through the years he was not 
accustomed to voting. When the white 
primary was outlawed by the Supreme 
Court we began to have some interest 
shown by the Negro citizens in voting 
and more registered and more voted. 
Then the Supreme Court came along 
with the school integration cases, result- 
ing in all the agitation by a few people 
in the South largely from outside and the 
right-thinking Negroes have hesitated 
to identify themselves with such individ- 
uals or with the NAACP which has been 
behind much of the agitation, and there 
was a slowing down once again in their 
desire as well as in any effort to vote. 

There is another factor which I 
pointed out the other day and which I 
would like to repeat. Really we have 
profited by watching you folks. We 
have seen you people in the northern 
cities go out and herd up disinterested 
people to see that they were registered, 
then bid against each other for their 
votes on election day. This bill before 
us today is another bid, a bid being made 
by the leaders of both parties with the 
South the whipping boy. If this bill 
should pass, like blackmail, next year, 
both parties will have to raise the offer 
all over. Each time we have a conven- 
tion of the national parties, each 4 years 
they try to outbid each other for these 
Negro votes. I say to you that here is 
the test of your sincerity in the amend- 
ment before you. If you are sincere 
and want to protect the right to vote in 
all sections, if you do not intend to hit 
at the South for political purposes or 
benefits at home you will support this 
amendment. 

If you adopt the amendment you have 
every right to investigate violations of 
the denial of the right to vote on these 
four grounds. You also would have the 
right, if the amendment is adopted, to 
go across the board and investigate de- 
nial or any and all grounds. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is tragic to see a majority of this 
Congress willing to take away the right 
to trial by jury even if thereby they may 
receive political benefit in their dis- 
tricts back home. I dread to think how 
high you will make the bid 4, 8 or 12 
years from now in your efforts to get the 
Negro vote. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said Wednesday, 
Lord Benchley, I believe it was, speak- 
ing in the British Parliament, in the 
early days of the United States, offered 
the observation: 

A democracy cannot long endure, for the 
elected representatives of the people will 
give the country away in order to keep being 
elected. 


This measure certainly makes one 
wonder if Lord Benchley might not have 
been a real prophet. 
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Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the pending amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to address my- 
self particularly to the statements made 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH]. Before I do so I want to 
stand in the well and pay tribute to him 
as a lawyer, as a gentleman, and as a 
wonderful American. On account of 
the feeling I have toward him I want to 
discuss with him a proposition of law 
that he raises. As I understood the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, he said that he ob- 
jected to the pending amendment on 
account of the fact that he was of the 
opinion that this type of legislation must 
be restricted to the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Generally speak- 
ing, that was my opinion, yes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Now, I want to call 
the attention of the gentleman and of 
the House to a decision rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court in the case 
of United States against Classic, and I 
am reading now from page 317, volume 
313, United States Reports: 

Obviously, included within the right to 
choose, secured by the Constitution, is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to cast 
their ballots and have them counted at Con- 
gressional elections. This Court has con- 
sistently held that this is a right supported 
by the Constitution. 


Citing cases. 

Then it says: 

And since the constitutional command is 
without restriction or limitation, the right, 
unlike those guaranteed by the 14th and 
15th amendments, is secured against the 
action of individuals as well as States. 


Now, I ask the gentleman, in view of 
that decision, does the gentleman still 
object to what I think is a most salutary 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DIES]? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I remain of the 
tentative position, and I cannot support 
the amendment offered by the genile- 
man from Texas. I think it casts some 
constitutional doubt upon this legisla- 
tion, or I would not have said it in the 
first place. I do not think that the case 
which the gentleman has cited and 
which I read before I came here this 
morning, would be grounds for changing 
the tentative conclusion which I have 
reached. 

-Mr. FORRESTER. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s opinion, but here is what 
that decision says: It says that every 
qualified voter is protected under the 
Constitution of the United States; that it 
even descends down to individuals and 
not States. It is just as plain as human 
language can make it. 

Now, that is in accord with history. 
Prior to the War Between the States the 
people of the North and the East and 
the South were citizens. The amend- 
ments that he referred to simply brought 
- the Negro race into the Constitution as 
citizens. You have always had those 
rights. Now, I just do not see any harm 
whatsoever in putting into our legisla- 
tion now some protection where the old- 
fashioned Yankee and the old-fashioned 
southerner can have some of their rights 
now that you are talking about accord- 
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ing to other groups. By way of passing, 

I would also like to say to you that if you 

will go back to the Constitution, the word 

“religion” has got to come out, and the 

words “national origin” has got to come 

out, because neither of those phrases is 
in the Constitution. 

I hope you will give us our constitu- 
tional rights, also. I hope the minority 
groups will not deny us rights they seek. 

Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a 
part of the statement from the AFL-CIO 
executive council on civil-rights legisla- 
tion dated May 21, 1957, endorsing with- 
out reservation H. R. 6127, and also read 
an editorial by George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO, which appears in the 
current issue of the American Federa- 
tionist, official magazine of the AFL-CIO. 
In the interest of ascertaining whether 
there have been any changes from the 
position as stated in these documents, I 
took pains to check with representatives 
of organized labor the past few days and 
up to this very morning. I find that 
without a shadow of a doubt the position 
remains identical now to that which is 
outlined in both of these documents. 

There are those of us who may still 
have an open mind on the subject and 
would like to feel that we do not doubt 
the sincerity of the statements by various 
Members of this House up to the present 
time. There should be no question that 
labor is nonpartisan. It represents no 
one section of the country as against an- 
other. There are no lines of difference 
so far as race, color, or creed are con- 
cerned and we feel that this is the one 
voice that should be heard in the field of 
civil rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I now read that part of 
the statement of the executive council of 
the AFL-CIO. 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CIL ON CIVIL-RIGHTS LEGISLATION, May 21, 
1957 
Civil-rights legislation is a must for the 

85th Congress. It must not be permitted to 

die again in 1957—as in years past. Results 
are still possible this year—but only if deci- 
sive action is taken without further delay. 

The AFL-CIO endorses without reservation 
H. R. 6127, the bill finally reported out by 
the House Rules Committee, even though we 
prefer stronger action. H. R. 6127 is a mini- 
mum, but a meaningful, bill which has bi- 
partisan support. It is based upon recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower and 
former President Truman. Democrat EMAN- 
UEL CELLER and Republican KENNETH KEAT- 
ING, ranking members of the House Judiciary 
Committee, both deserve credit for steering it 
through to the floor. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
reading a statement on civil rights legis- 
lation by the AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil. I shall revise my statement to com- 
ply with the rules of the House. 

Continuing this statement: 

The anti-civil-rights forces this year have 
injected two new issues: 

1. They are shedding tears for the viola- 
tors of civil rights court orders because such 
violators would not be guaranteed a trial 
by jury. But they carefully ignore the fact 
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the proposed. law is entirely consistent with 
28 other laws and with basic constitutional 
guarantees. They know that their demand 
for trial by jury in civil rights cases is de- 
signed to guarantee violation of court orders 
with impunity. They know all the teeth of 
the proposed law would be removed by the 
addition of a “trial by jury” amendment. 

2. They are prepared to offer a “right-to- 
work” amendment to the civil rights bill. 
This is intended only to divide the liberal 
forces, who resist a “right-to-work” amend- 
ment because they know its one purpose is 
to destroy the labor movement. The Con- 
gress must not permit this transparent tac- 
tic to work if there is to be any civil rights 
legislation at all. 

The President has asked for civil rights 
legislation. Both political parties say they 
are for it. The great majority of the Ameri- 
can people certainly support it. The time 
for statements and pledges is long past. The 
time for action is here. 

The AFL-CIO calls upon the 85th Con- 
gress once and for all to break the civil 
rights roadblock. Let 1957 be the historic 
year. 


And I now read an editorial by George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, en- 
titled “Time for Action”: 


Once again the perennial questions face 
us: Will a small minority of Congress again 
be able to prevent the enactment of civil 
rights legislation? Will the normal proc- 
esses of Congress again be inadequate to 
overcome southern committee chairman- 
ships and filibuster threats? 

Let us hope that 1957 will be different. 
The great majority of our people want to 
extend cherished American freedoms to all 
citizens: of our country. Both political par- 
ties say they want to. The President says 
he wants to. Is it too much to hope that 
this desire will be backed up by determina- 
tion and action? 

The anti-civil rights forces this year have 
shown new imagination and skill in their 
injection of two phony issues. Their croco- 
dile tears for the right to trial by jury is 
fooling nobody. It is just their scheme to 
guarantee that civil rights laws could be 
ignored with impunity. And their injection 
of the fake “right to work” issue is a trans- 
parent move to divide the civil rights forces. 
“Right to work” laws have nothing to do 
with civil rights; they are designed only to 
cripple the labor movement. 

Let’s get on with the job. Civil rights 
legislation is a must for the 85th Congress. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to H. R. 6127 
now before the House for consideration. 

In my opinion, the fundamental issue 
with which the House is confronted in 
considering this bill is whether or not we 
should consent to intrude the authority 
of the Federal Government over matters 
which traditionally and constitutionally 
have been reserved to the States and the 
people. 

The bill before you provides under part 
I for the establishment of a Commission 
on Civil Rights in the executive branch 
of the Government and under part II 
for an additional Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of Civil Rights in the 
Department of Justice. Under parts IIT 
and IV, this bill provides for amend- 
ments and supplements to existing civil- 
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rights statutes and for Federal interven- 
tion in determining the right to political 
participation. 

The chief advocates of H. R. 6127 state 
that they are for this bill because it guar- 
antees equal protection of the law. Let 
us quote a very few words from the Con- 
stitution on that subject. Here they 
are: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; nor 
sall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


So it is clear from the words of the 
Constitution and from the jurisprudence 
from time immemorial up to date that 
the limitations or prohibitions of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution are 
aimed at State action and not upon the 
acts of individuals. Yet the subject 
matters that the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion will investigate are attuned mostly 
with private individuals’ actions. 

The creation of this Commission in this 
bill under part I is inconsistent with the 
reorganization of the civil rights activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice headed 
by a new Assistant Attorney General, 
since the Department of Justice will pro- 
ceed on the assumption that all allega- 
tions made by the Commission have been 
proven. 

Now, if it is necessary to create this 
Commission at all, why should we not 
await its report before reorganizing the 
Department of Justice under a new 
Assistant Attorney General and directing 
this new setup to prosecute? 

Parts III and IV of H. R. 6127 propose 
to strengthen existing civil-rights stat- 
utes and to further secure the right to 
vote. The truth of the matter is that if 
these provisions are enacted into law, 
they would constitute a flagrant viola- 
tion of States rights. ‘They would result 
in further concentration of powers in 
the Federal Government. They would 
result in investing in the hands of the 
Department of Justice unprecedented 
powers and would result in intruding the 
Federal Government in matters which 
under our Constitution are presently re- 
served to the States and people. This 
bill speaks of the right to vote as though 
the Federal Government has unlimited 
and exclusive jurisdiction in that area. 
The law is exactly the reverse because 
we all know that the time and place and 
manner of elections and the qualifica- 
‘tions of persons voting are matters with- 
in the jurisdiction of the several States. 
It has been passed on by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Minor against Hap- 
perset in which the Court held that under 
the Constitution women had no federally 
protected right to vote and it required a 
constitutional amendment to grant that 
federally given right. ‘The President has 
proposed that persons 18 years of age 
should have the right to vote but he 
wants to do it by constitutional amend- 
ment. So the Federal constitutional 
limitation in this area means this and 
this only—you have to start with the 
premise that the States have the right in 
matter of qualification of voters. Once 
this is done, then the 14th and 15th 
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crimination. Stated differently, the 
States provide the rules and the 14th 
amendment forbids discrimination in the 
application of the rules. However, ac- 
cording to H. R. 6127, Congress is enter- 
ing boldly into this entire area of voting 
and voting rights. 

The right of the Department of Justice 
to intervene under this bill in matters 
of legislation is not restrained. Under 
this bill the Attorney General can file 
suit when a person is about to engage 
in an attempt to do something. He can 
foresee when a person is about to engage 
in an attempt to threaten. When is a 
person about to engage in an attempt to 
threaten? ‘This is not direct action, an 
attempt is not direct action, but to en- 
gage makes it worse. Still the Attorney 
General, under this bill, may proceed 
when a person is about to engage in an 
attempt to threaten. 

I certainly share the view of those who 
maintain that the passage of this bill 
would shake the very foundation of law 
enforcement by subjecting States to Fed- 
eral supervision and making local police 
afraid to arrest people. This bill could 
very well lead to a national police force 
and seriously impair the morale and ef- 
ficiency of State and local police. It 
would be an open invitation to any com- 
plainant to circumvent local govern- 
mental facilities by dealing directly with 
Federal authorities merely by claiming 
that some civil right is endangered or 
violated. 

It is my carefully considered opinion 
that the Department of Justice and the 
Federal courts of this country now have 
ample authority under the Constitution 
and existing laws to protect the rights 
and privileges of all our citizens, no mat- 
ter what their race, color, or creed may 
be. Further efforts to pyramid Federal 
authority in the field of civil rights will 
only serve to foment further strife and 
discord among our citizens. We do not 
need at this time to continue to incite 
race against race through retaliatory 
measures against the white citizens of 
the South. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies]. 

Mr. Chairman, late one Sunday night 
the phone rang in a newspaper office. 
Upon the phone’s being answered a 
voice said, “Are you the religious edi- 
tor?” An affirmative reply brought this 
further statement: “I am the Reverend 
Jones. Do you have the notes on my 
sermon tonight?” An answer of “yes” 
brought this statement, “will you please 
take Daniel out of the fiery furnace 
and place him in the den of lions?” 

The statements that are being made 
here on the floor by the proponents of 
this bill that they do not believe in a 
jury trial and that the jury trial ought 
not to be permitted to the people of the 
United States in any kind of case are 
some day going to make them wish they 
could call up an editor and ask that he 
be taken out of the fiery furnace and 
placed in the den of lions. 

I rise mainly because of a statement 
made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates] a while ago that jury trial should 
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be denied in equity cases. I also want to 
correct a statemade made a few days ago 
by the genial chairman of our Committee 
on the Judiciary, that in the NAACP case 
in Texas that organization was denied 
the right of trial by jury. That is not 
a fact. They did have the right of trial 
by jury. In Texas you have the right 
of trial by jury in any kind of case, 
whether in law or equity. 

I want to get back to the statements 
about the people complaining about jury 
trials here in the United States. Let me 
ask you this question: What is so awful 
about trial by jury? Are we to take no 
measures to protect ourselves against the 
despotic judgment of courts which set 
aside the Constitution and enjoin whole 
communities, imply threats against 
State legislatures, and blandly announce 
that were a case before the court today 
the case would be thrown out of court? 
Such a brand of justice is administered 
in Russia where the defense of the ac- 
cused is heard just before he is taken 
out and shot. 

I realize that trial by jury is old- 
fashioned and does not meet with the 
progressive notions and thinking of the 
modern liberal, but a step to strengthen 
trial by jury is a step to slow the decline 
of our form of government and stay the 
advent of rule by a central committee, 
which this bill would set up. 

The proponents of this bill make their 
attack upon the integrity of the men and 
women who sit on juries in this country, 
the effect of which is to say that a jury 
will not follow and enforce the law. I 
want to come to the defense of those 
men and women. The persons advanc- 
ing those arguments are deluded. 

The jury in every case is carefully lim- 
ited to the function of deciding only be- 
tween conflicting testimony. If there is 
no conflict in the testimony, the matter 
is one for the application of the law to 
the uncontroverted facts, and in such 
event our law requires that the judge 
make the application of the law and con- 
sequently decide the case. No jury de- 
cides what the law is, what facts must 
exist to base a judgment, or what facts 
are relevant. They are carefully limited 
by our system of law, by our mechanism 
of pleading, and by the control of the 
judge over the admission of evidence, to 
a choice between conflictins testimony. 

Who is the politically appointed judge 
to say that his skill has brought him to 
the point where he is better qualified to 
choose between conflicting testimony? 
Who is more accurate in seeking out dis- 
crepancy and contradiction than a par- 
ent, and especially a mother, listening to 
the protestations of her teen-aged 
daughter or son? I may not be a good 
fabricator, but in my own case, many 
years of practice as a lawyer and prose- 
cutor has not made me as skillful at de- 
tecting inaccuracy as my secretary when 
I seek to put her off by excuse, and that 
is even more true as to my wife. 

Would any of us argue that the busi- 
nessman confronted with daily need to 
evaluate, criticize, and analyze is less 
well equipped to make this choice þe- 
tween conflicting testimony than a po- 
litically appointed judge. It is this fund 
of day-to-day experience in weighing 
and evaluating that the jury brings to a 
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determination of the truth. Once they 
have determined the truth, their pri- 
mary function is at an end, because from 
that point onward they are bound by in- 
struction to apply the law as given to 
them in charge by the court to the truth 
as they have found it. Of course, 2 lazy 
or incompetent attorney general would 
much prefer not to have to establish the 
merits of his contention to the satisfac- 
tion of a jury, but my vote is for the jury 
system, and I think the proponents of 
this bill should not thus reflect upon the 
character and integrity of the men and 
women of America. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to see if we can 
get to an early vote on this amendment. 
I would like to see if we can agree on a 
time limitation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 20 
minutes would be agreeable. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending amendment, 
and all amendments thereto, close in 20 
minutes, after the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis] has spoken. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, for many years the people of my 
section have had the finger of criticism 
pointed at us on account of the matters 
which are being discussed here today. 
Now the shoe is beginning to pinch the 
feet of some other people. We recall 
that on Tuesday, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] was prodded to 
his feet by some remarks which were 
made and by newspaper articles which 
refer to the treatment of Negroes in 
Chicago. Today, some resentment has 
manifested itself in the person of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O’BrIEN] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates] on account of an article which 
appeared, I believe the gentleman from 
Texas said, in the U. S. News & World 
Report and in Reader’s Digest, both 
national magazines. I would say to 
you gentlemen, you are now experi- 
encing some of the things which I 
have experienced and which Members of 
the Southern States have experienced 
throughout the years. I think from the 
trend of the news items which appear 
from time to time with a good deal of 
regularity about what is happening in 
Chicago, you are going to experience 
more and more of this. You are going 
to have people point to you more and 
more and say, you are not—not you—but 
that your section is not giving the Ne- 
groes the treatment which they are en- 
titled to as citizens of the United States. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. May I say to the gentle- 
man that we, in Chicago, and I am sure 
all sections of the country, are doing our 
best to meet this very complex problem. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is what 
we have been doing in our section all 
these years. 
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Mr. YATES. May I point out to the 
gentleman that we who support this bill 
recognize that this bill offers only a 
measure of relief. There is more in- 
volved than the right to vote, although 
that right is of paramount importance. 
It should be pointed out that part of our 
problem relates to housing, for example. 
We are far behind in providing housing 
facilities for our burgeoning population. 
We could use an expanded public hous- 
ing program to help house the many peo- 
ple of inadequate incomes who are com- 
ing into the large cities and swelling our 
population. We just do not have the 
housing facilities to take care of them 
and this contributes to the formulation 
of tensions. We want the gentleman 
from Georgia to help us provide housing 
for all segments of our population. 
Other social welfare measures will help, 
measures which will give all our people 
the opportunity to make a decent living, 
to earn enough to provide food, clothing, 
and shelter for their families, to pay for 
adequate medical care, the opportunity 
to give their children the opportunity for 
a good education together with all other 
American children. Certainly, we would 
welcome the gentleman’s support for 
measures to provide such programs. 
These will do much to eradicate ten- 
sions all over the country in Chicago, in 
other metropolitan areas, and in the gen- 
tleman’s area as well. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The gentle- 
man may have some complaint on that 
account, but that is not the basis of the 
criticism which has been directed toward 
Illinois and toward Chicago. You can- 
not escape the fact, for instance, in 
Cicero, which is a suburb of Chicago, in 
1951 or 1852 a mob of 10,000 people milled 
around a residential section out there 
because of what—hbecause of the fact 
that a Negro family was undertaking to 
move into that white section. 

You may say “We have improved since 
that time,” when the Illinois National 
Guard had to line up four deep to hold 
back the crowd with guns and fixed 
bayonets; but in 1954, which was 2 years 
later, you had a mob again which re- 
quired 2,000 policemen out there in the 
South Deering section to restrain the 
white people who were threatening the 
lives and liberty and property of the 
colored. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Icannot yield, 
for I have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. YATES. I agree the time is lim- 
ited. I wish the gentleman had more 
time which would permit us to debate 
his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman’s time be ex- 
tended 5 minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman and I would like to say that I 
am not pointing the finger of criticism 
at you; I am talking about things that 
exist and which you must admit have 
existed; and the finger of criticism is 
being pointed to conditions that at least 
could be improved. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the ` 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Davis of Georgia moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his motion. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. In passing I 
would just like to say that this is not 
confined to our section, it is not confined 
to yours. It exists in Detroit, it exists 
in Dearborn, Mich., it exists in Ontario, 
it exists in New York City. It exists all 
over this country. 

One way in which this racial prob- 
lem could be corrected is for the people 
of the United States in these States where 
they have a fractional part of 1 percent 
of the Negroes in their population to 
open up your arms and accept them. We 
in the South have kept and cared for 
them and have done the best that could 
be done under the circumstances for 
two-thirds of the Negro population of 
this country. One-third has been di- 
vided throughout the other sections of 
the United States. Now, we in the South 
have done more than our part in caring 
for these people. Open up your arms 
to them and do your part by them. Do 
not just expect us to keep them and 
always point the finger of criticism at 
us; open up and do your part for them, 
then you will be on better ground to criti- 
cize us. 

Now, to get down to this amendment, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] gave as authority for some state- 
ment he made on the floor here a few 
minutes ago the Southern Regional 
Council, Inc. I want to tell you some- 
thing about the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. It started off as that organization 
which was designated as a Communist- 
front organization by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. I dislike to interrupt the 
gentleman’s trend of thought at this 
point but I wanted to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the charge which was 
made by him last Monday that a certain 
Alabama resident had been discriminated 
against by my city of Cleveland and or- 
dered deported from Cleveland to Ala- 
bama because she was not entitled to 
relief and was found guilty of contribut- 
ing to the delinquency of her children. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am sorry, 
I cannot argue that out now. 

Mr. VANIK. I want to report to the 
gentleman that she has returned to 
Cleveland with her daughter and is liv- 
ing very happily. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Iam glad that 
mistake has been corrected. 

The Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare was designated as a Red front, 
and the American Legion publication The 
Firing Line, of May 15, 1957, gave this 
list of former directors of the Southern 
Regional Conference who were connect- 
ed with the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare: Charlotte H. Brown, Louis 
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E. Burnham, George E. Clary, Herbert 
Davidson, J. M. Ellison, Clark H. Fore- 
man, Guy B. Johnson, David D. Jones, 
George S. Mitchell, Howard.W. Odum, 
F. D. Patterson, Edwin A. Penick, Homer 
P. Rainey, Ira DeA. Reid, Forrester B. 
Washington, and Aubrey Williams. 

Any organization that has such a long 
string of directors who have a long rec- 
ord of connection with subversive and 
front organizations in the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, I say 
is not a respectable source of informa- 
tion for us to use when we are dealing 
with the bill before us. 

Getting down to this amendment, 
what is wrong if we are investigating 
the rights of citizens to vote, what is 
wrong with broadening it out so that if 
any citizen is deprived of the right to 
vote this Commission could investigate 
it? Why restrict to just this small per- 
centage of the American population to 
which it will be restricted if this bill 
passes without the Dies amendment 
when the right to vote is just as sacred 
in one person as it is in the other? 

We are not dealing with this thing on 
the proper basis when we say that we 
will investigate the right to vote which 
one person is being deprived of or one 
class of persons is being deprived of, yet 
anything may be done to the remainder 
of the people of this country and this 
Commission which is set up specifically 
for the purpose of investigating the dep- 
rivation of the right to vote will have no 
jurisdiction whatsoever to deal with 
that. Is that American? Is it common- 
sense? Is it really acting in good faith? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
look on page 6, lines 3, 4, and 5.. Among 
the duties of the Commission are the 
following: 

To study and collect information concern- 
ing legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution. 


That is a pretty broad provision and I 
think the Commission could investigate 
the things the gentleman has made ref- 
erence to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas would 
completely change the character of this 
legislation. Indeed, I say with perfectly 
good feeling that is its purpose. It is 
not offered by a friend of the legislation 
nor are the other amendments which 
have been offered. They are all offered 
by those who will not, under any cir- 
cumstances, vote for the bill on final 
passage. Let us bear in mind, as we 
consider these amendments, the source 
from which they come. If this bill can- 
not be defeated by a frontal attack, every 
effort will be made to whittle away at it, 
amendment by amendment. There is 
nothing improper about such procedure. 
It is a simple fact. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
amendment is to strike out the words 
“color, race, religion or national or- 
igin” as a result of which this Commis- 
sion would be empowered to investigate 
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any deprivation of the right to vote on 
any ground anywhere in the United 
States. I am rather surprised that this 
amendment would be offered by the 
gentleman from Texas who is such a 
stanch adherent of States rights, þe- 
cause if you are going to investigate the 
deprivation of the right to vote on any 
ground, you will get into such things 
as the age of the voter, the literacy tests 
covering voting, the poll tax, and all of 
those matters which our committee felt 
we should keep away from, inasmuch 
as the qualifications of voters are fixed 
by State law, not by Federal law. 

This would give to the Commission 
the power to go into many matters which 
are and should be governed by State 
laws. It would further give the Com- 
mission the power to investigate such 
matters as were referred to as happen- 
ing in the city of New York where people 
in an apartment house had their cards 
mixed up so they did not know where 
to go to vote. Those things should be 
investigated. 

Any deprivation of the right to vote 
on any ground should be investigated 
either by a Federal or State agency, 
probably in such cases by State agen- 
cies. Today every State is constantly 
investigating election irregularities and 
bringing action to try to prevent that 
sort of thing. 

This bill has a specific purpose and is 
within the four walls of the Constitu- 
tion, and indeed is designed to strength- 
en the words of the Constitution, which 
say that no one shall be deprived of his 
right to vote on the ground of race or 
color. The bill has nothing to do with 
other scandals or irregularities which 
should be investigated under appro- 
priate legislation. This amendment, as 
suggested, would be an invasion of 
States rights; it would be seriously open 
to a question of constitutionality as has 
been suggested by the gentleman from 
Ohio. This amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Georgia and other Members in this de- 
bate have inferred, if not said directly, 


. that bills of this kind are stirred up by 


subversive elements. ‘The gentleman 
and I know that that is not true. We 
know that there are people who want 
to provide legislation which will give 
the birthright of the Constitution to all 
American citizens. 

A few years ago Jackie Robinson was 
called to testify before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities about 
this question of Communists stirring up 
the Negroes to unrest, and this is what 
he said: 

Just because Communists kick up a big 
fuss over racial discrimination when it suits 
their purpose, a lot of people try to pretend 
that the whole issue is a creation of Com- 
munist imagination. But they are not fool- 
ing anyone with this kind of pretense and 
talk about Communists stirring up Negroes 
to protest, only makes present misunder- 
standing worse than ever. Negroes were 
stirred up long before there was a Commu- 
nist Party, and they’ll stay stirred up long 
after the party has disappeared—unless Jim 
Crow has disappeared by then as well. 
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Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I know that all Members here 
realize that there are sincere and well- 
intentioned men on both sides of this 
important controversy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
there is not much time, but I want to 
rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. I 
plead with you not to look upon this 
bill as sacrosanct, and I hope that you 
will consider every single amendment 
upon the basis of its merits. I think 
this amendment is a good one, even 
though I must be fair to say that even 
= it is adopted I will not vote for the 

ill. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment sug- 
gests that the right to vote is the right 
of the majority of the United States as 
well as the minority and, if this amend- 
ment is passed, it takes away some of 
the sting, the vicious import of this bill, 
directed at the heart of the Southland 
which I have the honor to represent. 

If you would indulge me in a little phi- 
losophy, Mr. Chairman, a great many of 
our people think one of the great prob- 
lems with us today is the fact that our 
people do not accept responsibility. Now, 
if we extend the right of this Commission, 
to look into more aspects of the voting 
problem, maybe this idea of the accept- 
ance of responsibility will receive some 
measure of contemplation. Some years 
ago a great English jurist by the name of 
Lord Moulton said: There are three areas 
in a democracy. The area of positive 
law, the area of free choice, and the area 
of obedience to the unenforcible, and he 
said if it were not for the obedience to the 
unenforcible, democracy could not en- 
dure. 

You cannot by legislation change the 
hearts of men, Mr. Chairman, but you 
can change the hearts of men by religion 
and by common understanding and by 
tolerance and common acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. We do not ofter hear the 
word “responsibility” used in the well of 
the House, and I think it is time as we 
discuss the great problems facing Amer- 
ica that we do. I hope that some com- 
mission might look into this idea that 
with every right we demand, with every 
privilege we demand, there goes with it 
corresponding responsibility. I am sin- 
cere in supporting this amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas, 
because I think if it were passed the 
investigating Commission would be 
charged with the responsibility of safe- 
guarding the rights of the majority of 
our people as well as the rights of the 
minority. Further, the Commission 
might well pinpoint the necessity of every 
American citizen accepting his responsi- 
bilities as well as his privileges if this 
Republic is to endure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Dies amendment 
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and I shall confine my remarks to just 
that. The amendment would fatally 
destroy the legislation and the very pur- 
pose of it. It would open the door to 
every kind of capricious or arbitrary 
complaint that could be lodged with the 
Commission. For example, if one citi- 
zen said to another, “I will pick you up 
and take you to the polis,” and then 
forgot to do it, he might be hailed in 
on an afiidavit and brought before the 
Commission to explain the deprivation 
by him of another citizen’s right to vote. 

Election officials would be plagued all 
over the country with failure to keep the 
polling places warm on a cold day or 
cool on a warm day. They would be 
charged with failure to provide a suf- 
ficient number of officials to expedi- 
tiously handle all the people waiting in 
line so that voters would not be com- 
pelled to wait. Any citizen, on almost 
any kind of arbitrary or capricious 
charge could sign an affidavit and bur- 
den the Commission with functions and 
responsibilities that are not compre- 
hended in any aspect of this legislation. 
Good election officials are very difficult 
to recruit and the liability of exposure 
to facetious and ill-conceived com- 
plaints would deter good citizens from 
this vital service. 

The only purpose of the amendment 
is to destroy the effectiveness of a proper 
commission to do the functions that this 
Congress shall direct be done under the 
law, as set forth in the committee recom- 
mendations. We must not expose this 
Commission to the necessity of doing 
anything else than what is set forth in 
the legislation as it has been reported 
out by the committee. 

_ I hope that my colleagues will vote 
against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Brooxs]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I had asked for this time in 
order to explain an amendment which 
I propose to offer to cover a portion of 
the bill set out in the last printed page 
of the bill. Two and one-half minutes, 
the time allotted me, is not sufficient to 
explain that, so I am merely going to 
use this time to say that I am very much 
in favor of the Dies amendment and 
expect to support it; and I yield back 
-the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Members of the Committee give 
very serious consideration to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dæs]. The very caption of 
the bill itself says: 

A bill to provide means of further secur- 
ing and protecting the civil rights of per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

The language of the section sought to 
“he amended in subsection 1 of section 194 
is very limited. It limits the application 
of this legislation to the deprivation of 
the voting rights only for four reasons: 
-eolor, race, religion, and national origin. 
If civil-rights legislation is proposed, do 
not restrict its language as this section 
seeks to do. 
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There are none so blind as those who 
will not see. There are none so deaf as 
those who will not hear. If the sponsors 
of this legislation are insisting upon 
ramming this legislation through this 
House and down the throats of the 
Southern States and the people of those 
States, at least use fair play and vote 
for the Dies amendment to open up the 
work of this Commission to every phase 
of civil rights whenever and wherever 
anybody is being deprived of those 
rights. 

The Southern States are not by any 
manner of means or any stretch of the 
imagination the only area where civil 
rights are being denied. A few moments 
ago I tried to get the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Yarrs] to yield to me; and 
right after he declined to yield he said 
that he was trying to solve the problems 
which existed in his area and gave credit 
to the South for trying to solve our prob- 
lems. I want to say to him and to those 
Members who share his views that I be- 
lieve that the people in that section of 
the United States are better qualified to 
solve their problems than we are to solve 
them for them. But I say to you, I think 
you should grant us the same privilege of 
solving our problems for ourselves, be- 
cause we can solve them much better 
than they can be solved by outsiders who 
have only a smattering of ignorance of 
the problems they profess to know so 
much about. 

T urge the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dres]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I see by the papers 
that the President is inviting our Repub- 
lican colleagues for breakfast. That 
brings us right into the heart of the sub- 
ject before us. In the midst of this 
heated debate on civil rights, I must pro- 
test the violation of the civil rights of 
the Democrats by President Eisenhower. 
He invites only Republicans for break- 
fast. The White House is a Federal in- 
stitution operated by public funds, and 
the laws which have been issued by the 
Supreme Court do not allow segregation 
in such facilities. Yet we find the Re- 
publicans openly practicing segregation 
there against the Democrats. 

Mr. Chairman, we from the South 
would be content with separate but equal 
time at the White House dining tables, 
but we are not allowed even that. This 
is discrimination of a most serious char- 
acter. 

I am directing the whole matter to the 
attention of Attorney General Brownell, 
with a strong plea for prompt and effi- 
cient action to protect the civil rights of 
the Democrats in Congress. As a Demo- 
crat, Mr. Chairman, I demand my civil 
rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 

_nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuULLOCH]. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, clear 
thinking depends on the ability to recog- 
nize distinctions in things that might be 
confused or confounded. Although I 
have great regard for the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES], I think he has 
confused social amenities with civil 
rights. I want the RECORD so to disclose. 
That when we discuss civil rights, they 
have to do with a person’s security, lib- 
erty, and his right to vote, and not to 
mere social visits. I respectfully request 
that the amendment be not agreed to. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my opinion that the amendment 
should be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on the amendment. 

The question is on the: amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dies]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Diss) there 
were—ayes 96, noes 123. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Dies and Mr. 
CELLER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
119, noes 139. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tuck: On page 
5, line 22, strike out the word “religion.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, regret- 
fully, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I respect- 
fully suggest to my amiable, able, and 
distinguished colleague from Illinois 
that he withdraw his objection because 
while I have been a Member of this body 
nearly 5 years, this is only the third time 
I have come to the well of the House un- 
der the 5-minute rule or otherwise. 

Mr. MASON. I am sorry. 

Mr. TUCK. Very well, sir. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCK. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I will be glad to ask 
for time immediately succeeding the 
gentleman and will yield to him. 

Mr. TUCK. Thank you, sir, that is 
very generous. : 
Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
offered is not frivolous; it is a serious 
amendment. It is, however, a simple 
one, is easily understood, and requires 

little or no explanation. 

All it does is to take out the word 
“religion” in the last line on page 5 so 
that, if my amendment is adopted, the 
paragraph will read as follows: 

1. Investigate allegations in writing un- 
der oath or affirmation that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of 
their right to vote by reason of their color, 
race, or national origin. 


The amendment, if adopted, will in 


no way impair what I understand to be 
the original purpose of the proponents 
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of this legislation—and that is to gain 
votes—but on the contrary the amend- 
ment will greatly improve the bill and 
make it less objectionable and distaste- 
ful to a host of patriotic American citi- 
zens. 

Shortly after the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
on last Tuesday, the gentleman from 
Georgia and the gentleman from Loui- 
siana both adverted to this provision in 
the bill and pointed out some of the rea- 
sons why it is objectionable. 

In the first place, there is absolutely 
no necessity for placing the word “reli- 
gion” in the bill. I have read or heard 
of no allegations or evidence in the rec- 
ord or elsewhere indicating that anyone 
in this country has been deprived of his 
right to vote by reason of his religion. 
There was quite a heated exchange last 
Tuesday between two members of the 
Judiciary Committee as to whether or 
not there were any allegations or evi- 
dence before the Committee upon the 
subject. Iam very much inclined to the 
belief that the gentleman from Georgia 
is entirely correct in his statement that 
there was none. But the best evidence 
is the record itself which is available to 
and before us all and we can look at it to 
determine the facts for ourselves. 

In offering this amendment, I want it 
distinctly understood that I am not in 
any way opposed to religion. On the 
contrary, I very much favor religion. I 
wish I could put some religion in the bill 
for it is needed, but I fear that I cannot. 
T shall certainly not now undertake to 
boast of what little religion I have be- 
cause down in the section from which I 
come one who boasts of his honesty or 
religion immediately becomes suspect. 

When this bill was first considered by 
the subcommittee, the word “religion” 
was in it; the subcommittee took “‘reli- 
gion” out, and then the full committee 
put “religion” back in. 

As to why the word “religion” was put 
in the bill in the first place and then 
taken out by the subcommittee and then 
put back in by the full committee, I am 
unable to say. There was no real discus- 
sion of it in the full committee except 
that a few of the members, including 
myself, indicated that we were opposed 
to putting the word “religion” back into 
the bill. As to why it was done, I am 
left to wander out into the field of con- 
jecture and speculation. I am strongly 
inclined to the view that it was put into 
the bill to make it a little more palatable 
and appealing and to let this word “reli- 
gion” be a sort of piece of window deco- 
rating, and thus put a little perfume on 
the bill to suppress some of the bad odor. 
What the whole bill needs is not perfume 
but a real fumigation and extermination, 
and I hope it will get both before we are 
through. The zeal of the proponents 
of this bill to promote these political 
proposals is such that they are utterly 
careless and reckless of the preservation 
of our fundamental liberties. 

Mr. Chairman, the very first sentence 
of the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States says: 

Congress shall make no laws respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to my good 
friend the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Tuck]. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
his very excellent conduct. His conduct 
accords with that which is very charac- 
teristic in the great Commonwealth of 
Virginia from which I come. 

Hordes of people fled to this country 
to escape religious persecution and the 
country literally was established by those 
who wished to enjoy freedom of religion 
and to establish a government where 
there would be absolute separation of 
church and state, but we had and still 
have a goodly number of the Puritans 
here. 

I know that it will be maintained that 
this is an innocuous provision and does 
no violence to anyone’s religion and that 
it on the other hand protects one in 
the enjoyment of his civil liberties who 
may be denied the full participation in 
the civil government because of religion. 
That is a false and spurious argument 
and the danger is that once we open the 
door to religious legislation there will 
be no end to it or the lengths to which 
it may go. 

The love of religious freedom is strong 
and great. Men and women have bared 
their backs to the loathsome lash and 
have been burned at the stake rather 
than surrender any part of their reli- 
gious liberty. 

In the past some of our colonies had 
laws that would put one to death for no 
less an offense than defaming the Sab- 
bath. I will read you one such law: 

Whosoever shall profane the Lord’s day, or 
any part of it, either by sinful servile work, 
or by unlawful sport, recreation or other- 
wise, whether wilfully or in a careless neg- 
lect, shall be duly punished by fine, impris- 
onment, or corporally. But if the court, 
upon examination, find that the sin was 
proudly, presumptuously, and with a high 
hand committed against the known com- 
mand and authority of the blessed God, such 
a person therein, despising and reproaching 
the Lord, shall be put to death. 


No religion, in my opinion, deserves 
to exist if it is necessary for it to depend 
for its protection upon the Government 
or upon law. The army of truth trav- 
els on its own power and needs neither 
sword nor shield. True religion never 
knocks at the door of Caesar’s chamber 
seeking legislative sanction or security. 

It has been repeatedly said on this 
Floor, and not denied, that the prin- 
cipal purpose of this bill is to gain the 
votes of certain minority groups in 
pivotal States in order to control presi- 
dential, senatorial, and gubernatorial 
elections in those large States. If that 
is the object of the bill, and it is ob- 
vious that it is, let me warn you that 
you will alienate more votes by leaving 
the word “religion” in there than you 
will attract by the words “race, color, 
or national origin.” In other words, 
you will be thrown for a loss. 

There are millions of people in this 
country whose shibboleth and watch- 
words are religious freedom and separa- 


.convictions. 
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tion of church and state. Their burn- 
ing wrath will be aroused when they 
learn what has been done in this bill. If 
there are any amongst us who would 
subvert the Constitution to catch votes, 
I suggest that you beware of this ac- 
tion. I have already been in communi- 
cation with representatives of some of 
these various religious groups and I 
know whereof I speak. They will be cog- 
nizant of what goes on here today. 

Probably the first effective and cer- 
tainly the best known exponent of re- 
ligious freedom in this country was 
Roger Williams. He came to the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony sometime prior to 
1630. He was persecuted by the Puri- 
tans here and in England. On account 
of his beliefs, he was finally driven from 
his home and from his wife and infant 
babe on a cold wintry night, enduring 
the rigors and hardship of a horrible 
winter without bread or bed, and living 
as he did upon such food as he was able 
to find in the wilderness. He was the 
apostle of religious freedom and the 
founder of the State of Rhode Island. 
He imbedded into the hearts and minds 
of the people of that State a firm be- 
lief in religious liberty and the absolute 
separation of church and state. He 
charted the course of religious freedom 
in this country. 

As I pointed out during the general 
debate last Monday, the State of Rhode 
Island was the last of the colonies to 
adopt the Constitution and to come into 
the Union. The Constitution had been 
effective for nearly 3 years before Rhode 
Island adopted it. Some of the other 
States had undertaken to compel her by 
boycotting and other means. Even 
George Washington became irked and 
impatient at Rhode Island’s delay. 
Alexander Hamilton thought she ought 
to be coerced to ratify. In Congress 
legislation was proposed and by threat 
of force to bring her into line with the 
rest of the States. But Rhode Island 
stood firm in the rocky strength of her 
She was ready to arm 
herself and to fight, if need be, “1 man 
against 60.” 

This was a critical juncture. Thomas 
Jefferson had earlier expressed the wish 
and hope that some of the States would 
refuse to ratify the Constitution until 
proper guaranties of human rights and 
religious freedom had been annexed. 
Mr. Jefferson was an ardent disciple of 
the principles enunciated by Roger Wil- 
liams. Jefferson and Madison finally 
persuaded President Washington to rec- 
ommend the annexation of a Bill of 
Rights to the Constitution. They suc- 
ceeded in this and as a result of their 
efforts and this action Rhode Island at 
last adopted the Constitution. 

But even though the first ten amend- 
ments guaranteeing the autonomy of the 
States and religious freedom had already 
been established and adopted, the fol- 
lowers of the great Roger Williams living 
in that little State were so determined to 
protect their religious rights that they 
appended to the resolution of adoption 
language substantially as follows: 

That religion or the duty we owe to our 
Creator, as well as the manner of discharging 
it, can be directed only by reason and con- 
viction, not by force or violence and, there- 
fore, all men are entitled to the free exercises 
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of religion according to the dictates of con- 
science, and that it is the mutual duty of 
all to practice Christian forbearance, love, 
and charity toward each other. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MASON. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last 5 words. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia, Mr. TUCK. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that this is a 
circumvention of the rule which limits 
debate to 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized to pro- 
ceed in his own right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Michigan is not aware yet as to 
what is in the mind of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. By the way, Gover- 
nor, that is typed very nice, is it not? 

Mr. TUCK. Yes; it is fine. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. TUCK. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to say that it is not my desire to 
circumvent the rules of this House or to 
transgress unduly upon the rights or the 
wishes or desires of other Members of the 
House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCK. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I was not making 
any such charge as far as the gentleman 
is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
the floor. The gentleman from Virginia 
cannot yield. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, it is ob- 
vious I have already taken up more time 
than I should. 

Let me remind you also that Jefferson 
when nearing the age of 90, and walking 
heavily under the burden of his years, 
realizing that the grim messenger with 
the inverted torch was lurking nearby 
and would soon beckon him on to that 
long and eternal home, wrote his own 
epitaph. In it he ignored the fact that 
he had been ambassador to several of the 
foreign countries, had served as Vice 
President and as President of the United 
States, and had controlled the destiny 
of the Nation for a period of approxi- 
mately 24 years. He wished only that 
posterity would remember him for three 
things and thus his brief and simple 
epitaph is as follows: 

Thomas Jefferson, founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, author of Virginia’s 
statute for religious freedom. 


If it is necessary to insult the South 
in order to appease minority groups, 
in the sacred memory of Roger Wil- 
liams and ef Thomas Jefferson and 
others of like heart and mind, I call upon 
you to think carefully before voting to 
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leave the word “religion” in this bill. I 
ask you regardless of whether or not you 
are Protestant, Catholic, or Jew, and 
even if you embrace no religion, to join 
with me today in taking this word out 
of this pernicious piece of legislation. I 
appeal to you as Americans, whether 
northerners, southerners, westerners, 
Republicans, or Democrats to stand with 
us in our efforts to preserve religious 
freedom and liberty in this country and 
to save inviolate the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in nearly all of the 
statutes relating to or dealing with the 
question of discrimination, one word has 
consistently been included. That is the 
word “religion.” Whenever we have 
been confronted with such civil rights 
legislation or other legislation dealing 
with the great question of alleged dis- 
criminations in this country, there has 
been the inclusion of this word. 

It has been said here that there was 
no evidence of any deprivation of the 
right to vote on the ground of religion. 
That is not accurate. It is true that 
most of the evidence which was taken 
by our committee related to discrimina- 
tions based upon race or color. But the 
Attorney General has stated that he had 
had a number of complaints that peo- 
ple were denied the right to vote based 
upon religion. 

The question could be put to me, “Do 
you know of such a case?” and I would 
have to say, “I do not know of such a 
case.” But the Attorney General has 
told us there are such cases. 

Certainly it can do not harm to include 
this word in the bill. There has been a 
very great desire on the part of many 
groups to include discrimination based 
upon religion among those matters to be 
investigated by this commission. 

It has been true historically that many 
of the more rabid organizations, such as 
those to which the gentleman from Texas 
said he was so much opposed, as I know 
he is, have discriminated against people 
on account of race or color and have also 
discriminated against others because of 
their religion. It is, therefore, quite 
possible that there could be such discrim- 
ination, which should be the subject of 
a study by this Commission. 

Let me remind you that this Commis- 
sion has no power to legislate. All it 
does is to investigate. Certainly, it 
seems to me, it would be a salutary thing 
in this country to investigate any depri- 
vation of the rights to vote because of 
one’s religion, of written and sworn alle- 
gations of that are filed. I hope the 
Commission finds there is no discrimina- 
tion anywhere against anyone on the 
ground of religion. I think it would be 
a great mistake to deny this Commission 
the right to investigate in this area which 
has been the subject of complaint, al- 
though perhaps not to the same degree 
as some others. 

I can see no possible harm which can 
come from the inclusion of this word. I 
therefore oppose the amendment and 
hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, since I proposed the 


amendment to put the word “religion” 


into the bill when it was taken up in the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I feel I 
would be remiss in my duty as a Mem- 
ber of the House not to say a word or 
two about the reasons why the word “re- 
ligion” should be in this bill. 

As I said when we were reading the bill 
for amendment in the committee, I felt 
the words, “race, creed, color, religion, 
and national origin’ all belong together 
in all legislation of this type. 

We have heard alike from all of our 
good friends from the South about 
Thomas Jefferson and about the Civil 
War, but I think that if you really think 
this thing out you will agree that this 
Nation had as one of its bases the right of 
religious freedom. William Penn re- 
ceived a proprietorship from the Crown 
so he could bring the Quakers to Penn- 
sylvania so they could worship the way 
they wanted to. Many other States were 
established on the basis of religious free- 
dom. The Constitution states that the 
Congress may make no law respecting 
the establishment of religion or respect- 
ing the free exercise thereof. The Dec- 
laration of Independence speaks about it. 

I think one of the keystones of our 
Nation is that each man and each woman 
can worship in the way he sees fit. Ifthe 
religion would do any harm to this leg- 
islation, I would be the first one to take 
the floor to protest against it. Even if 
there have not been any cases on the 
books, even if there have not been any 
court decisions stating that an American 
citizen has been deprived of his right to 
vote because of his religion, I think you 
all agree that no matter how we shout, no 
matter how we beat our chests, no matter 
how we yell about how liberal we are and 
how we respect other people’s religions, 
all through the Nation in the various 
professional schools, especially the med- 
ical schools, there is an unwritten quota 
for people of one religion and an un- 
written quota for people of another re- 
ligion. I believe it is important to give 
this commission the right to investigate 
the possibility of any person being de- 
prived of the right to vote because of his 
or her religion. Of course, because it 
has not happened before, it does not 
mean it will not happen in the future 
sometime. I think if we want to get a 
bill that gives this commission the right 
to do a real job, the word religion should 
be in the bill and this amendment should 
be defeated. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the more than 20 
years of my political life I have been ac- 
cused of almost everything—but I have 
never been charged with being a reli- 
gious bigot. There are 435 men and 
women in this House. I do not believe 
anyone could point a finger at any 
Member and truthfully charge a single 
one of them with being a religious bigot. 
Religious bigotry in America is a myth. 
It does not exist. 

The most intolerable thing that a 
commission of the Federal Government, 
a snooping commission if you please, 
could do would be to subpena, to cross- 
examine, and investigate in the field of 
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religion. The object of this bill is to 
investigate allegations that people are 
denied their right to vote because of 
what—because of race, color, religion or 
national origin. ‘There is some testi- 
mony in the hearings and statements 
have been made in the well of the 
House that some people have been de- 
nied the right to vote because of race 
and color. These allegations are in the 
hearings. They are in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I do not agree with 
them but at least they have been made. 
Now on the subject of religion we have 
quite a different picture. For 3 days dur- 
ing this debate, I propounded questions 
to the distinguished chairman of this 
committee who is my friend, Mr. CELLER, 
of New York; and also to the member 
of the committee, Mr. BoYLE, of Illinois; 
and also to the member of the commit- 
tee, Mr. KEATING, of New York, to point 
out the testimony in support of a com- 
mission investigating deprivations of the 
right to vote because of religious faith. 
I asked who brought the testimony? 
What were the names of the witnesses 
that. told this committee that there was 
a necessity for such a commission to in- 
vestgate in this delicate field? Until 
now they have never supplied the House 
with the answers to these questions. 
The facts are they cannot cite any in- 
stance or even as much as a charge 
that any citizen of any faith has ever 
been denied the right to vote because 
of his faith. 

Dees any Member of this House be- 
lieve. that anyone is being denied the 
right to vote because he is a Protestant? 
If so, let him rise and speak out. No 
one has arisen. 

Does any Member of this House þe- 
lieve that anyone is being denied the 
right to vote because he is a Catholic? 
If so, have the courage to rise in your 
place and speak out. No one has arisen. 

Does any Member believe that anyone 
in this country from Maine to California, 
from Canada to Mississippi where I live, 
is being denied the right to vote because 
he is Jewish? If he does, let him rise 
in his seat and speak out. No one has 
arisen. 

Or because he might be Greek Ortho- 
dox, or the follower of any other of the 
religious faiths of the world? If so, let 
him rise and speak out. No one has 
arisen. 

So it seems that this provision in the 
bill is nothing more than window dress- 
ing and is undoubtedly put in the bill 
as a political sop to some group or 
some faith. 

One of the great reasons this country 
was settled was the desire of people to 
worship in their own manner, accord- 
ing to their own faith; and we have done 
mighty well in establishing and preserv- 
ing that privilege. We have made great 
and terrific progress throughout the 
years. 

Now why should we because of some 
silly political inference and because this 
word religion has been associated with 
the words race and color, as has been 
contended by previous speakers—why 
should we give a mandate to a commis- 
sion of the Federal Government to in- 
vestigate in this field when we know it 
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may destroy, obliterate, and put to end 
the good will and tolerance that has 
been builded in these United States 
among peoples of all faiths? 

Let us not make this mistake. 

I asked the questions of my colleagues 
the other day only because I was con- 
cerned about the dangers involved. I 
was afraid we were going to make a 
serious mistake. Let us not do it. Let 
us not give a strong Federal commis- 
sion the power to meddle with and possi- 
bly destroy the good will and the toler- 
ance that exists among the people of the 
great faiths found in our great country. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a splendid 
debate on this bill and I think it has 
been a wonderful thing that it has been 
handled in the way it has been handled. 
There are differences of opinion about 
it, of course. 

I want to say that I was deeply moved 
a few minutes ago in the debate over 
the Dies amendment when the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING] rose 
and said in effect that the amendments 
that were proposed to this bill should 
be regarded and considered not on their 
merits but by the person by whom the 
amendment was offered. 

I hope the gentleman will not leave 
that inadvertent statement in the REC- 
orp when the time come to revise. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I want to 
believe, I hope to believe, and to con- 
tinue to believe that this bill and all the 
amendments offered thereto in good 
faith may be considered on their merits 
irrespective of whether offered by Demo- 
crat or Republican, by southerner, north- 
erner, or westerner. That is the way 
this Congress operates and should oper- 
ate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I certainly agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am glad to 
know that. 

Mr. KEATING. I regret it if my 
words carried any implication to the 
gentleman that was a reflection in any 
way on the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No, sir; I 
beg your pardon, there was not any 
implication. I reported almost your own 
words. 

Mr. KEATING. My words in debate 
speak for themselves. I intended noth- 
ing at all derogatory to the gentleman 
from Texas, nor do I believe he con- 
sidered them as such. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am glad 
the gentleman has apologized. 

Let me say this in respect to this par- 
ticular amendment striking religion 
from this bill: The history of it is that 
when this bill was introduced it carried 
the word “religion” and when it was 
considered, as it was considered so 
thoroughly in the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New York was not only 
a leading advocate in the subcommit- 
tee—and the gentleman from New York 
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[Mr. CELLER] was chairman of that com- 
mittee, so they controlled absolutely 
every word and comma and period that 
went into that bill—those gentleman, I 
believe by unanimous consent, voted to 
strike out the word “religion.” Now, if 
you please, after the full committee had 
put it back and it- comes to the floor, 
the gentleman from New York opposes 
the amendment, not because it was not a 
meritorious amendment, not because it 
ought not to be done, and not because 
the full committee did put it back when 
his committee had struck it out, but he 
opposed it because it was offered by my 
colleague the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. TUCK]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to cor- 
rect the imputations left by the gentle- 
man from Virginia and to say that I have 
said nothing whatever for which I should 
or do apologize to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies]. I only regret that the 
gentleman from Virginia has completely 
misinterpreted my remarks. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman 
has already spoken on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
rose in opposition to a pro forma amend- 
ment, therefore is within the rules. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I as- 
sure the gentleman from Virginia I did 
not oppose the Dies amendment nor am 
I opposing this amendment on any basis 
of personality. This amendment is of- 
fered by my good friend from Virginia, 
Governor Tuck. The author of the 
amendment knows that, because of our 
pleasant relationship in committee, I 
would never oppose an amendment be- 
cause it had been offered by him. 

I opposed this attempt to strike out 
the word “religion” in the subcommittee. 
The gentleman from Virginia is quite in- 
correct in his statement that by unani- 
mous consent it was stricken. ‘There 
were two of us who opposed the amend- 
ment in the subcommittee. It is true 
that an amendment was carried to strike 
it, but my position has always been that 
the word “religion” should be in the bill. 
It can do no possible harm, and it might 
do a great deal of good. 

I call attention the fact that allega- 
tions which are to be investigated under 
this bill, must be in writing and must be 
under oath. If there are no allegations 
filed in writing or under oath pointing 
out a discrimination or deprivation of 
the right to vote on the ground of re- 
ligion, then there will be nothing for the 
Commission to investigate. It is my 
hope that there will be no such allega- 
tions filed. 

One other word of correction as to 
what the gentleman from Virginia said 
with regard to my opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dies]. I share com- 
pletely his position that we have kept 
this debate on a high level. I am sure 
that all of us want to keep it on a high 
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level. My opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
has nothing whatever to do with the au- 
thorship of the amendment. I hold both 
the gentleman from Virginia and the 
gentleman from Texas in the highest re- 
gard and I intend to continue to do so. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. In view of the statement 
the gentleman made, I wonder if he 
would like to strike from the Rrecorp his 
statement “that we will consider these 
and the sources from which they come,” 
speaking of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. KEATING. As I pointed out, the 
amendments that will be offered to this 
bill come from those who are. opposed 
to it. I think that is an appropriate 
observation to make because it has been 
happening here right along and it will 
happen in the future. Very few of the 
amendments are offered by those who 
intend to support the bill on final pas- 
sage. That is in no way a refiection 
upon any of the authors of amend- 
_ments. It is a procedure which we have 
frequently seen in this House; namely, 
if a bill cannot be defeated directly, it 
will be sought to be torn to pieces by 
amendment. It is a perfectly legiti- 
mate effort on their part, and I have not 
alleged otherwise. Nothing I have said 
in any way indulges in personalities. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. TUCK. Does not the gentleman 
from New York agree with me that those 
of us who oppose this bill, who seem to 
be receiving very rough treatment here, 
are at least entitled to a few of the 
crumbs that fall from the table of 
plenty? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is 
very persuasive; he is very able; and 
there is no one in the House for whom 
I have a deeper affection than I have 
for the gentleman from Virginia. I do 
not think, however, we can consider, in 
dealing with a matter of principle, mak- 
ing concessions which strike at the very 
heart of the legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to read amendment 15 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall have power to 


enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


You will notice in amendment 15 
there is no mention whatsoever of re- 
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ligion; none at all. So, if it is intended 
to firm up that section, the bill has put 
a word in there that was never intended 
to be in there by the makers of the Con- 
stitution. There is no reason in the 
world why this amendment should not 
be adopted. We ought to strike out that 
word because there is no proof anywhere 
that anyone is being discriminated 
against because of his religion; no proof; 
absolutely none by anybody, and there 
is nothing in the Constitution that 
would indicate that such a word should 
be putin there. I think that the amend- 
ment is one of the most valid and one 
of the most important, perhaps, that will 
be offered and can be offered to this 
legislation. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Will the gentleman 
tell me, after reading that article of the 
Constitution, that his interpretation 
would be that if any State or the Federal 
Government prevented anyone from 
voting because of his religion, that that 
would be constitutional? 

Mr. MORRIS. I think the Dies 
amendment would have been an answer 
to that, and it should have been adopted. 
I think the Congress would have the 
power under the general scheme of our 
Government and the Constitution to au- 
thorize a commission. I am not for 
this bill, but I think they have the power 
to authorize a commission to investigate 
as to whether anybody is being dis- 
criminated against in regard to their 
voting. I think proper legislation could 
be written. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Well, in view of 
what the gentleman has just said, is it 
not true that there is more need than 
ever for the commission to have the right 
to investigate an allegation that some 
one has been barred from voting he- 
cause of his religion? 

Mr. MORRIS. I say you are deviat- 
ing from the Constitution in doing that. 
If you had adopted the Dies amendment, 
you would have been all right, because 
you could investigate from any stand- 
point, but when you refused to do that 
and put some restrictive language in it, 
then you ought to stay within the 15th 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BOYLE]. ; 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I was a 
member of the full committee, and I con- 
curred in the restoration of the word “re- 
ligion” as it referred to discrimination. 
I submit the word “religion” in its etymo- 
logical sense is taken from the Latin 
word “religio” which means—I believe— 
it is a very simple and matter of fact 
term—there is nothing of cult, nothing 
mysterious, nothing abstruse about it. 
Incorporating such an area should not 
provoke such a terrific stream of opposi- 
tion. It is not going too far to look at 
those individuals who are now urging 
that it be deleted. The votes of the last 
few days and the voting record in the 
last 84th Congress indicates that the in- 
dividuals now urging the amendment are 
not in sympathy with any measure that 
is designed to protect civil rights. Since 
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they are out of sympathy with any meas- 
ure that does protect civil rights under 
our scheme of doing things, it is per- 
fectly natural, it is perfectly logical, and 
it is perfectly legal that they try to load 
the bill with as many restrictions or limi- 
tations as possible, or take away as much 
from the bill as possible. 

You had one of the finest exhibits of 
that situation offered just a couple of 
minutes ago when the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNATHY] said that 
there has been evidence adduced that 
people were deprived of their right to 
vote by reason of their color and by rea- 
son of their national origin. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I did not say 
anything about national origin. There 
was no testimony in this Rrecorp about 
national origin or religion. There is tes- 
timony about race or color. 

Mr. BOYLE. If I misquoted the gen- 
tleman, I stand corrected. The gentle- 
man said that there was evidence that 
people were being deprived of the right 
to vote. One of the most necessary in- 
gredients of citizenship is the right to 
vote, and certain citizens are being de- 
prived of the right to vote on the ground 
of race or of color. In the 84th Congress 
and through all of these last several days 
of debate the gentleman has marched 
dutifully down the line still standing 
firmly on the proposition that he did not 
feel that a civil-rights bill should be 
enacted into law by this House; and that 
is his right, although his conduct is a 
good yardstick as to his state of mind. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. Surely, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am sure the gen- 
tleman would not intentionally misquote 
me. I stated that I asked the gentleman 
to provide the names of witnesses and 
their faith who had been denied the 
right to vote because of their faith. The 
gentleman promised to do that, but he 
has not done it. I did not concede that 
anyone was being denied the right to 
vote because of race or color. I did say 
that statements had been made to that 
effect in the well of this House and be- 
fore the committee. That is what I said. 
I did not then agree with the statements 
nor do I agree with them now. 

Now I would ask the gentleman again, 
since he committed himself a few days 
ago to do so, to bring us the names of 
witnesses and their faith, who were al- 
legedly denied the right to vote because 
of their faith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BOYLE] has 
expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 


ment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia [Mr. Tuck]. 

The question was taken and the Chair 
announced that the ayes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a division. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
quest comes too late. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. The request does come too 
late. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the Chair had 
already ruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the situa- 
tion. The request for a teller vote was 
turned down. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Kratrnc] made a request for 
a division vote. He is within his rights. 

The Committee divided; and there 
were—ayes 106, noes 114. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLMER. Would it be in order 
to have tellers? 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers have been 
refused. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man the tellers were refused after the 
Chair had ruled and said that the amend- 
ment was agreed to. Then tellers were 
demanded, and those people who now 
want tellers felt that the amendment 
was agreed to, so they did not rise 
to ask for tellers; and I can get the 
House to agree with me. I make that 
point of order and ask the Chair to rule 
on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule 
that on the demand for tellers an in- 
sufficient number of Members rose to 
their feet. : 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I disagree 
with the ruling of the Chair and ask for 
a vote on the ruling of the Chair. I 
say that he had already ruled on the 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it is too late for the gentle- 
man to appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
appealed from the ruling of the Chair. 

The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Committee? 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
apparently had it. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
man, I demand a division. 

The Committee divided; and there 
were—ayes 222, noes 4. 

So the decision of the Chair stands as 
the judgment of the Committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. Chair- 


I appeal 
Mr. 


Mr. Chair- 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, is it 
now in order to ask for tellers after the 
rising vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order. 
The question was taken on the amend- 
ment and the question was decided. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to explain an 
amendment which I expect to offer a 
little later in the course of debate on the 
bill. I have the amendment all written 
out here, and I am going to ask that 
Members of the Committee turn to the 
last page of the bill, page 12 on line 6. 
I propose at the proper time to present 
this amendment on page 12, line 6, at 
the period to insert the following: 

No person shall be tried for contempt of 
any such restraining order or injunction 
except within the judicial district wherein 
the alleged attempt occurred. 


If you will turn to page 11 and page 
12, you will find that portion of the bill 
provides, quoting partially from the bill: 

(c) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of any right or privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) or (b), the Attorney General may 
institute for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order. 


Mr. Chairman, rule 65 of title 28 of 
the United States Code permits the 
enforcement of a restraining order or an 
injunction by summary process by the 
court issuing the restraining order or the 
injunction throughout the entire United 
States and in some cases overseas, unless 
the law itself creating this authority 
limits the authority to the judicial dis- 
trict from which the order emanated. 
It is the purpose of the amendment to 
say, in effect, that since the court sign- 
ing a restraining order may sign it with- 
out a hearing and may sign it in cham- 
bers, that no person shall be tried for 
violating that restraining order save 
within the jurisdiction where the act is 
supposed to have occurred. What could 
you have if you did not have this par- 
ticular amendment? You may have a 
great national election in progress, you 
may have a restraining order issued out 
of the Federal court—somebody said the 
other day the District of Columbia—but 
we will say the courts of Virginia. Over 
here in Arlington a Federal judge issues 
a restraining order without any trial, 
without any public hearing, without any 
opportunity on the part of the opposi- 
tion, to resist that restraining order. If 
that order is published in the paper and 
somebody out here in California or may- 
be down in Florida, a man in Washing- 
ton State, or Minnesota, or any other 
State in the union can be cited at once 
by summary process by that particular 
court and brought clear across the con- 
tinent to be tried in a summary proceed- 
ing for a contempt of a court. Perhaps 
he may be brought as much as 3,000 
miles away from the place where the act 
occurred. Ido not believe this Congress 


wants that type of proceeding to occur. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
my distinguished friend from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gentle- 
man realizes that under the Civil Code in 
order for a district judge to have jurisdic- 
tion of the matter the defendant must be 
within that district? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No. May 
I say this to the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado: Under the judicial code, 
rule 65, the court signing the restraining 
order has the power to cite for contempt 
regardless of where the individual may 
be residing or where the act may have 
occurred, unless the statute itself con- 
tains a restriction requiring the trial to 
be in the jurisdiction where the act is 
supposed to have occurred. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Prior to 
the time that the injunction may be is- 
sued it will be necessary to get jurisdic- 
tion of the individual against whom the 
injunction is granted. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
point out to my friend that under the law 
at the present time a person is construed 
to have notice merely by reading it in the 
newspaper or hearing it by word of 
mouth? That is all that is necessary 
under the law at the present time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 
page 5, line 21, after the word “vote”, insert 
“and have that vote counted”. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, ear- 
Tier today the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SrKkes] referred to breakfasts at 
the White House. The precedent for 
presidential entertainment of the party 
faithful was set long ago. 

We recall that when President Roose- 
velt was in the White House he had 
breakfasts and social gatherings on 
some of the islands in the bay. Mem- 
bers who were Democrats were trans- 
ported—their transportation paid both 
ways. Someone in contact with the 
White House ought to advise the Presi- 
dent that it would be just as well to take 
a little longer trip and have a little more 
enjoyable time by going over Saturday 
and Sunday—that is if he wishes to fol- 
low precedent. 

As to certain statements that have 
been made to the effect that amend- 
ments were offered only by Members who 
intended to vote against the bill, Mem- 
bers who wished to weaken the bill—my 
vote will be against this bill—but that is 
not the reason for offering this amend- 
ment. 

The alleged purpose of this bill is to 
protect the right to vote, although it is 
entitled a bill ‘‘to provide means of fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States.” No other civil 
right, though citizens possess many, is 
mentioned in the bill. 

If additional, and what is considered 
by many to be unnecessary, legislation 
is to be enacted—legislation creating a 
new Federal agency at an unestimated 
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cost—it is obvious that voting is futile 
unless the votes are fairly and accurate- 
ly counted. 

That the right to have one’s vote 
counted is a civil right, and the protec- 
tion of which falls within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress is evident, as shown 
by the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in United States against 
Classic. 

That case, which was argued in April, 
decided in May, of 1941, according to 
Justice Stone, who wrote the opinion of 
the Court, involved the charge that com- 
missioners of elections, conducting a pri- 
mary election, had “willfully altered and 
falsely counted and certified the ballots 
of voters cast in the primary election’— 
Justice Stone said that “the questions 
for decision are whether the right of 
qualified voters to vote in the Louisiana 
primary and to have their ballots 
counted is a right secured by the Con- 
stitution” and whether the acts charged 
violated sections 19 and 20 of the Crimi- 
nal Code. 

After referring to article 1, section 2, 
of the Constitution, which established 
the House of Representatives, and to sec- 
tion 4 of the same article, which granted 
the States the right to fix the time, 
places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives, and 
which authorized the Congress to make 
or alter such regulations except as to 
place of choosing—among other things, 
the Court wrote, 313th United States Re- 
ports, page 314: 

The right of qualified voters to vote at the 
congressional primary in Louisiana and to 
have their ballots counted is thus the right 
to participate in that choice. 


And over on the next page the Su- 
preme Court said this: 

Obviously included within the right to 
choose, secured by the Constitution, is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots and have them counted. 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
give adequate protection to the citizens 
to have their vote, when cast, fairly and 
accurately counted. 

What is the use of bringing in a bill 
saying one may vote if the vote is not 
counted? 

Some of us recall that not so long ago 
down in Missouri—you remember there 
were quite a number of votes cast and it 
was alleged there was a conspiracy to 
suppress the true result of the election 
there and it was charged that the vote 
was fraudulently counted. When Presi- 
dent Truman went down to see about it— 
perhaps more accurately, when herwas in 
that vicinity at that time do you remem- 
ber what happened to the ballots? He 
did not have anything to do with what 
happened. Notwithstanding the nearby 
presence of the President of the United 
States, someone broke into the court- 
house and stole the votes and nothing 
ever came of the criminal charge. If we 
are trying to give to citizens the right to 
vote should we not do what the Supreme 
Court says here, see to it that the votes 
are fairly counted? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield for a cor- 
rection, 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I want to make a 
correction. In the circumstance the 
gentleman refers to, I was responsible 
for arranging that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You mean those 
visits? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, the gentleman 
can put that in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. They were paid for 
by the Democratic National Committee 
that paid those expenses each time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Both going out and 
coming back? If I have misstated the 
matter of expense the Recorp may stand 
corrected, that is as to who picked up the 
check. My information is that a Gov- 
ernment vessel manned by Government 
officers was used. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman made 
a reference with regard to discrimination 
by the President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, That was a sort of 
pleasantry. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to com- 
ment on that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If it is important, I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman from 
Michigan referred to the remarks by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] in 
which Mr. SIKEs suggested that the Pres- 
ident was practicing political discrimina- 
tion by inviting members of his own Re- 
publican Party to break bread with him 
and objected to this practice. Appar- 
ently what he considers discrimination 
in Washington would not be considered 
the same when applied to Florida. I 
have been a Member of the Florida Con- 
gressional delegation for nearly 3 years 
and I have never received an invitation 
to break bread with our Democrat Gov- 
ernor at the State mansion. Of course, 
even Mr. SIKEs does not suggest that the 
President fails to consult the ranking 
Democrat Members on matters of na- 
tional concern but Florida’s Governor 
discriminates even here because even as 
the ranking Republican Member of the 
Florida delegation I have never been in- 
vited to break bread with the Governor 
of my State. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is the gentleman 
feeling badly because the Governor of 
Florida did not invite him? 

Mr. CRAMER. Not necessarily, but I 
am the ranking Republican Member from 
Florida and I have never been invited 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered in good faith and 
all seriousness. Look atit. If you want 
the votes counted, vote for it. If you do 
not care, let it go. 

A vote for it will be at least a pious 
indication of good faith. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 
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The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Horrman) there 
were—ayes 99, noes 53. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, if a 
Member wanted to, he could ask for 
tellers on the vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
request comes too late. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I was not requesting 
it 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COLMER: On 
page 6, line 5, after the word “laws”, insert 
“and the rights reserved to the States and 
the people”, 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a companion amendment to the next 
provision, and, in the interest of time, 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
considered together. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the second amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COLMER: On 
page 6, line 7, after the word “laws”, insert 
“and the rights reserved to the States and 
the people”. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked that these amendments be con- 
sidered together, otherwise I would be 
entitled to 10 minutes instead of 5, but I 
want to get along. 

Now, we have heard in this debate 
many, many times the 14th amendment 
read by those who are supporting this 
bill. Now, all Iam asking you to do, if I 
may have your serious consideration, is 
to also consider the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution, which provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 


Let me say before I go any further, I 
recognize, coming from the section of 
this country that this is aimed at, and 
in view of what has happened and what 
has been said on the floor today, that it 
possibly is futile for me to offer this 
amendment. If we are going to measure 
the merits of an amendment by geog- 
raphy, then, of course, I might just as 
well sit down. But, may I say to my 
friends over on the left—and I would like 
to have the attention of the distinguished 
minority leader, if I may, just for the 
moment—I remind this committee and 
my friends on the left that there have 
been times in the history of this Congress 
in recent years, during the Roosevelt 
and the Truman administrations, as well 
as the Eisenhower administration, when 
support from that section of the country 
known as the South has not only been 
welcomed but it has been sought. I think 
if I could say just one thing that might 
have a little appeal to you, it is that when 
fundamental, basic questions affecting 
not the South, not the North, the East, 
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or the West, but the whole Republic, have 
arisen in this House, that little band of 
people from that section of the country, 
which has contributed so much to the 
freedom of not one group but of all the 
citizens of this great common country 
of ours—that little band from the South 
has been found in support of those basic 
constitutional bills and amendments 
that affect the welfare of all our people. 
I do not like to consider legislation on 
party lines. To me that is most deplor- 
able if not despicable. And I do not 
have to tell you that I follow what I 
preach. Certainly it is deplorable that 
we should consider it. on sectional lines. 
What this amendment does in both of 
these sections is simply to provide—and 
I hope Members will hear me and heed 
me—that this Commission when it is 
studying these matters that are set out, 
which you say are embraced in the 14th 
amendment, also consider those that are 
set out in the 10th amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am alarmed, as I am 
sure all serious-minded citizens are, over 
the strides that have been made in the 
past quarter of a century in the concen- 
tration of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment at the expense of the rights of the 
sovereign States and the resultant de- 
struction of the liberties of all of the 
people that the 10th amendment sought 
to protect. I repeat that the Jefferson- 
jan doctrine embodied in the 10th 
amendment, to the effect that that peo- 
ple is best governed who is least gov- 
erned, is gradually but surely disappear- 
ing. The liberties of the people are 
consequently being whittled away by 
the concentration of power of Govern- 
ment here in Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make cer- 
tain that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CoLMER] recognizes definitely 
what his amendment will do, because on 
page 6, line 3, the bill authorizes and 
directs the Commission to “study and 
collect information concerning legal de- 
velopments constituting a denial of 
equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution.” 

Now the gentleman proposes to say 
“reserved to the States and the people.” 

Mr. COLMER. And the rights re- 
served to the States and the people, 
which are the liberties of the people. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ques- 
tion I want to ask the gentleman is 
this. Would it be an obligation of the 
Commission then to examine the State 
laws in various States and ascertain 
whether or not those laws give equal 
protection to the citizens within those 
States? Would that be an obligation 
of the Commission? 

Mr. COLMER. Does the gentleman 
want me to answer that question now? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. COLMER. I shall be very happy 
to. It would require the Commission 
to make the same type of study and col- 
lect the same type of information cone 
cerning legal developments that is pro- 
vided for this particular group; in other 
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words, that would bring to the fore- 
front, through this Commission, the un- 
fortunate tendency to concentrate all of 
the power of the Government in the 
central Government here in Washing- 
ton at the expense of the sovereign 
States and the liberties of the people as 
provided in the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman now answer my question as 
to whether or not it would be the obli- 
gation of this Commisssion to examine 
the laws of each of the 48 States to 
ascertain whether or not there is a de- 
nial of equal protection of the laws re- 
served to the States and to the people? 
Would they be obligated to do that? 

Mr. COLMER. If the gentleman will 
read the provision under section 3 with 
the amendment, he will see what I 
mean. I shall read it: 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws. 


And here is my amendment: 


And the rights reserved to the States and 
the people under the Constitution. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then I 
come back to my original question. 
Would the Commission in appraising the 
laws or policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment—that is the first part of it—with 
respect to equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution do what I have 
asked? 

Mr. COLMER. That means the Con- 
stitution of the United States; that is 
right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would it 
be the duty and responsibility of this 
Commission also to examine every State 
law and every State constitution in the 
48 States? Does the gentleman’s amend- 
ment do that? 

Mr. COLMER. I would say that the 
amendment does not require that. It is 
not mandatory. If the Commission saw 
fit to do it, that would be up to them. 

Now may I ask the gentleman this 
question: Does not the gentleman regard 
the sacred provisions of the 10th amend- 
ment, which reserved to the sovereign 
States and the people the liberties that 
are provided in the 10th amendment, as 
fully as sacred as what he has written 
here that they should do, under this 
bill? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I would 
say that we all recognize that when the 
Founding Fathers established the Con- 
stitution and adopted the Bill of Rights 
they reserved to the States and to the 
people all rights not heretofore granted 
to the Federal Government. However, 
after that conflict that resulted in the 
adoption of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments there was an inhibition 
placed upon the States. The 13th 
amendment was against slavery, the 14th 
was to the effect that native-born and 
naturalized citizens should be considered 
equally, and further that— 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out further that the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments were adopted 
after the 10th amendment, and after 
their adoption were a limitation upon 


the States. That is the question to be 
investigated here. I thank the gentle- 
man, 


Mr. KEATING. That is right. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I want to use a min- 
ute or 2 of my time, then I will yield. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to start off 
by saying that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is to be commended for feeling 
that the rights reserved to the States and 
the people should be the subject of in- 
vestigation by a commission. It simply 
is not appropriate to tack that onto this 
bill, which has a different objective en- 
tirely. We have already set up a Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
That Commission has investigated this 
very thing, the relationships between 
the States and the Federal Government. 

I share with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, in some respects, the fear that 
too much power in being centralized in 
the Federal Government. It is a per- 
fectly appropriate subject to be investi- 
gated. However, it has no pertinency 
to the work of this Commission, which 
is to conduct investigations to determine 
whether any citizens are being deprived 
of their civil rights. 

The result of tacking on an amend- 
ment such as this to the duties of this 
Commission would simply be to cause it 
to bog down in a great multitude of jobs, 
which it was never set up to do. There 
would immediately be flooded in upon 
this Commission allegations that the 
Federal Government was assuming too 
much jurisdiction over matters belong- 
ing to the States, and many of those 
allegations would probably be sound. 
However, the result of adding this 
amendment would be to change to a 
large extent, or to nullify the work 
which this Commission is intended to 
accomplish. 

Now that I have completed my state- 
ment, I will be happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I wanted the gentle- 
man to yield to me so that I could ask 
the gentleman from Colorado a question. 
That question is this: Is it the gentle- 
man’s contention that the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments repeal the 10th 
amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. No; that is not my 
contention. 

Mr. COLMER. That is the question 
I wanted to ask. Of course, as I said in 
the beginning, to be perfectly frank with 
you, I do not expect to get anywhere with 
this amendment. But, I just want to 
point it up, to show what is being done 
here. We want to look after the inter- 
est of some aspects of this thing, but 
we are not interested in other aspects 
which to some of us are even of greater 
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“import than the ones that are being 
pointed out here. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
quite extraneous to the purposes of the 
bill. The bill primarily is to protect the 
constitutional rights—rights that we 
read of in the 15th amendment which is 
87 years old and which has been more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance in various States, particularly, 
in the State whence comes the gentle- 
man who has propounded the motion. 
That amendment reads: 

The rights of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 


And then it says: 


Congress shall have the power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


That is what we are doing. We are 
seeking to enforce the constitutional 
rights given among other things by the 
15th amendment. This amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
would just clutter up this bill. I wonder 
if we were even to go so far, and I am 
sure we will not, as to adopt this amend- 
ment whether the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi would vote for the bill. I am 
quite sure he would not vote tor the bill. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Iyield. 

Mr. COLMER. In view of the phi- 
losophy behind this bill and the purposes 
of the bill, and in view of what this bill 
is aimed at, I will say to the gentleman in 
all candor and frankness that I would 
not be a party to enacting any such bill 
into law. 

Mr. CELLER. That is a fair state- 
ment. 

Mr. COLMER. I want that on the 
record so that there will be no mistake 
about it. 

Mr. CELLER. That is a fair state- 

‘ment of the gentleman’s position. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I wonder with 
what grace we can accept this suggested 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. The States have had 
their chances on these matters in cón- 
nection with equal rights concerning 
voting, education, transportation, and 
housing, but I fear that the States have, 
certain States have, woefully been lack- 
ing in doing what I humbly consider 
their duty. They have given us what 
we call equal but separate facilities. 
Now the Supreme Court has struck down 
that shibboleth “equal but separate.” 
That was a sort of exemplification of 
States rights. I do not think that that 
type of States rights needs very much 
protection. It is the constitutional rights 
that need protection. It is the constitu- 
tional rights that have been struck down 
by the failure on the parts of certain 
States to act—or where they have acted, 
they have acted injudiciously and have 
flagrantly corroded those constitutional 
rights. That is the import of the bill. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 
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Mr. ALGER. I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
if under paragraph 2 of section 104 where 
it states: 

Study and collect information concerning 
legal developments constituting a denial of 


equal protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution. 


In the opinion of the chairman, would 
this be the 1 lace where violence, the bru- 
talities, and the flagrant violence of labor 
picketing and fighting that has been go- 
ing on as in the Kohler situation and 
others—is this the part in the bill where 
the Commission has the right to study? 

Mr. CELLER. I suppose the gentle- 
man would want to put in there what we 
call the union-busting provision, the 
right to work amendment. This is not 
a labor-baiting statute. Certainly an 
amendment of that sort carrying out 
what the gentleman has stated would 
not be germane to this bill. 

I hope the gentleman is answered. 

Mr. ALGER. The gentleman has an- 
swered. 

Mr. CELLER. I cannot yield further 
because I do not agree with the phi- 
losophy of the gentleman, and those ob- 
servations have no place in this argu- 
ment. 

I think the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi would turn back the clock of time 
Wherever there is a vacuum something 
rushes in to fill that vacuum, ‘There has 
been a vacuum created in southern 
States with reference to according prop- 
er rights to people of a certain color and 
to people of certain origins. However, 
because the States have failed it is es- 
sential for the Federal Government to 
step in and say “These are constitutional 
rights and they must be accorded to 
these people.” That is what this bill 
aims at, the constitutional rights. For 
that reason I believe it would be wrong 
to graft onto this bill the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no intention of taking the full 5 minutes. 
It has been asserted and reasserted on 
this floor, particularly by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] that this is 
basically a right to vote bill. Let me 
read the title of the bill: 

To provide means of further securing and 


protecting the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 


Then I turn to page 6, paragraph (2) 
and (3), and I think everyone is well ac- 
quainted with the language of para- 
graphs (2) and (3): 

(2) study and collect information concern- 
ing legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution; and 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. 


What limitation is there in paragraphs 
(2) and (3) with respect to the right to 
vote? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What the 
gentleman has reference to deals with 
the Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. I beg pardon? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That 
which you are talking about deals with 
the right of the Commission to conduct 
hearings. It has nothing to do with 
the right to vote. That is dealt with 
later in Section 4 of the bill where the 
attorney is authorized under certain 
conditions to go in and get certain 
injunctions. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kratine] made 
quite a point of it earlier this afternoon, 
and that is that the Commission shall 
investigate allegations made under oath 
or affirmation that certain citizens of 
the United States are being deprived of 
the right to vote, and so on and so forth. 
Does that carry over into paragraphs 
(2) and (3) on page 6 of the bill? Must 
the information referred to in para- 
graphs (2) and (3) be obtained under 
oath or affirmation? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the 
gentleman will read, he will see that 
subsection (1) of section 104 gives the 
right to investigate allegations in writ- 
ing that certain citizens are deprived of 
the right to vote. On page 6, line 3, 
under subsection (2) they study and 
collect information. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; all right. Now, 
must that information be ottained un- 
der oath or affirmation? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. GROSS. No; soit is as wide open 
as all outdoors, is it not, for this Com- 
mission? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. They are 
under a duty and obligation within a 
2-year period to make a report to the 
President. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not care what the 
tenure of their office; the fact is it is as 
wide open as all outdoors. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, it is 
not. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course it is. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I disagree 
with the gentleman for the simple rea- 
son that under section 1 they investi- 
gate the case of persons who have been 
denied the right to vote by reason of 
color, race, religion, or national origins. 
It is there the information must be given 
to them under oath and in writing. 
They are given additional responsibili- 
ties as set forth in subsections (2) and 
(3) on page 6. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. I would 
like to hear the other side of the picture. 
I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. FORRESTER] who I believe would 
like to say something. 

Mr. FORRESTER.. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield there that I may 
answer his question? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. FORRESTER. The only thing 
that will be under oath is as stated in 
that provision, that the allegation start- 
ing off the investigation must be under 
oath. Thereafter no one will be under 
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oath. I wonder if anybody wants to 
deny that? Thereafter, sir, itis as wide 
open as anything on earth can be. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Some 50 or 60 years ago 
the Supreme Court ruled that if a State 
segregated its schools and gave equal 
educational opportunities to the colored 
and the white, it was perfectly constitu- 
tional. The present Court has ignored 
that previous decision and reversed it 
and said it is not constitutional. My 
question is, Which Court is the better 
qualified to interpret the Constitution, 
the present Supreme Court or the one 
in the past? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It would 
be a part of the duty of this Commission 
to study and collect information con- 
cerning the legal developments. They 
make that study. No doubt in their 
study they would come up and show per- 
haps the thing the gentleman from Illi- 
nois said. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 78, noes 91. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ROGERS of 
Colorado and Mr. COLMER. 

The committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
95, noes 128. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALGER: On page 
6, line 5, strike out the semicolon and the 
remainder of line 5 and insert “including the 
denial of the right to obtain and keep em- 
ployment regardless of membership or non- 
membership in a labor or trade organization.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that the amendment is 
not germane to the bill. It is purely 
extraneous and does not come within the 
four squares or purview of the main pur- 
poses of the bill and relates to a subject 
matter entirely different from the bill 
itself or any provisions thereof. A simi- 
lar amendment was offered on the last 
occasion of the consideration of a civil 
rights bill and the amendment was de- 
clared out of order. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman on the point of order. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I di- 
rected a question a few moments ago on 
paragraph (2) under Section 104. Read 
the paragraph. Does it or does it not say 
“equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution”? 

I was privileged to sit in a committee, 
not asking for this particular informa- 
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tion but it was thrown at me, and learned 
last year that the civil rights of this 
country have been violated in ways that 
no Americans should try to wish away, 
by turning their back on it; men have 
been beaten half to death, with police 
standing nearby, all under union activi- 
ties, such as picketing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman is 
arguing the merits of his amendment 
and not the germaneness of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
must confine his remarks to the point 
of order. 

Mr, ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I di- 
rected a question a few moments ago as 
to whether this particular paragraph of 
the bill did or did not cover the matter of 
violence, and the loss of one’s constitu- 
tional rights. The question was brought 
up in this debate on civil rights, and now 
I rephrase that to ask, what are civil 
rights? I asked that here on the floor of 
the House Friday afternoon, and nobody 
has told me anything except, under this 
bill, the right to vote. I want to know 
what the other civil rights are. Whena 
man is beaten half to death by the 
pickets of labor organizations because 
they have an immunity from the law, is 
that an equal protection of the law? 
Are a man’s civil rights taken away from 
him when he is beaten half to death? 
I simply ask, does that come under this 
section of the bill? Read section 104. 
It says that the Commission shall do cer- 
tain things. It does not say anything 
about the right to vote. This is a civil 
rights bill. It says that the Commission 
shall “study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting 
a denial of equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution.” 

I simply say that the laws under the 
Constitution are violated under the cir- 
cumstances I have related. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
is essentially a civil-rights bill. It is a 
civil-rights bill in some 14 places. Only 
in 1 or 2 places, prior to the very close, 
does it discuss even the right to vote. 
Webster’s dictionary defines the word 
civil in several ways, but the legal part 
of it says: 

Relating to the private rights of an in- 
dividual in a community under legal pro- 
ceedings in connection therewith as dis- 
tinguished from criminal and political. 


I suggest that criminal rights might 
include the much-discussed right to trial 
by jury, and political might include the 
right to vote. But what is civil? Ob- 
viously, the right to work, the right to 
earn a living. So, Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gest that that certainly is a civil right, 
even more than any of the others. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be heard on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment that has 
been offered by the gentleman from 
Texas seeks to add to the duties of the 
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Commission which is created under this 
proposed legislation, that of investigat- 
ing the so-called right to work without 
having to join a trade union. The title 
of the bill is not limiting in scope but 
rather makes a general reference to se- 
curing and protecting the civil rights of 
persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. It makes no reference 
whatsoever to limiting the bill solely and 
exclusively to the right to vote. 

On page 5 of the bill the duties of the 
Commission are enumerated under sec- 
tion 104. 

First, the Commission shall investigate 
allegations in writing under oath or af- 
firmation that certain citizens of the 
United States are being deprived of their 
right to vote. If this bill were limited 
to the right to vote there would be no 
necessity whatsoever for the inclusion of 
subsections 2 and 3. However, subsec- 
tion 2 states that in addition to investi- 
gating alleged denials of the right to 
vote this Commission shall study and 
collect information concerning legal de- 
velopments constituting a denial of equal 
protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution. 

Under subsection 3 the scope of the 
bill is broadened even further by includ- 
ing among the duties of the Commission 
an appraisal of the laws and policies of 
the Federal Government with respect to 
equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the right 
to work being a civil right, it may be 
properly included as an amendment to 
this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule, but if the gentleman wants to 
be heard the Chair will hear him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do want to be 
heard, Mr. Chairman. 

The title of the bill is “To provide 
means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States.” 
That is the title. It is not limited to the 
right to vote; that is, the title does not 
limit the purpose of the bill to the right 
to vote. 

Certainly the right to earn a livelihood 
is a property right. Section 1 of the 
14th amendment provides in part as 
follows: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; or 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property. 


If the right to work, to earn a liveli- 
hood, is not property, then it is difficult 
to understand just what it is. If you 
hold that the right to work is not a civil 
right, when you compare it with the 
right to vote, I wonder what the choice 
of the average citizen would be if he had 
to choose between the right to work and 
earn a livelihood to get food and cloth- 
ing and the right to vote. Which is the 
more important? Which is the greater 
civil right? 

One other thing: This amendment 
proposes to add and only adds addi- 
tional duties to the Commission. Cer- 
tainly it is germane to that provision. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. As to the position 
taken by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, almost this precise question was 
raised and passed upon when a similar 
bill was before us last year, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 10, page 
13552, where the provision was ruled not 
germane because the thing sought to be 
investigated did not come within the four 
walls of the bill. It seems to me that is 
a clear precedent in this case. 

Mr. DOWDY, Mr. Chairman, today the 
amendment offered has to do with some- 
thing entirely different, an entirely dif- 
ferent provision of the bill. As I recall, 
it was not even in the bill last year, under 
something that is not limitation as to 
color, race, religion or national origin, 
but merely concerning legal develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. It is, however, all 
under section 104 which designates the 
matters which the Commission is au- 
thorized to investigate. 

Mr. DOWDY. Since there is limita- 
tion on it in this bill today we have to 
provide means for further securing and 
protecting the civil rights of persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and it does not limit it to color, 
race, religion, or national origin. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr: Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; but the gentle- 
man must realize that the amendment 
is to the entire section, and section 104, 
subdivision (1), speaks of deprivation of 
the right to vote by reason of color, race, 
religion—and counting of votes based on 
national origin. That is a limitation. 
You cannot take subdivision (2) and 
subdivision (3) and separate them from 
Subdivision (1). 

Mr. DOWDY. The bill itself sepa- 
rates them. 

Mr. CELLER. No; it doesnot. They 
must be read together. 

Mr. DOWDY. Subdivision (2) does 
not put any limitation as to color, race, 
or religion. It says only to study and 
collect information concerning legal de- 


velopments constituting a denial of. 


equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. The same distin- 
guished gentleman who is presiding as 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole was in the chair when this bill 
was considered in the last Congress. 
This almost identical amendment was 
offered. I made the point of order that 
it was not germane. I am happy to re- 
port that the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island who was then presid- 
ing as Chairman held that the amend- 
ment was not germane since the subject 
matter of the bill concerned certain civil 
rights which were not embraced within 
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the amendment offered by, I think it 
was, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Jackson]. And with reference to 
the similar amendment which is now 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ALGER], I hope that the Chairman, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, will 
rule the same today as he did 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. DOWDY. It is not an identical 
situation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair has examined the umend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ALGER], and the Chair has 
also been examining the bill. The 
Chair finds the bill has to do with politi- 
cal rights and the amendment has to do 
with labor rights. The labor item comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Education and Labor and not within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. In support of that position, 
the Chair refers the Members to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 
10, page 13552, wherein he ruled on a 
practically similar question and the 
Chair also refers the Members to the 
precedents dealing with that subject. 

Therefore, the Chair, following the de- 
cision of July 19, 1956, rules that the 
amendment is not germane and the 
point of order is sustained. 


The 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, a par- - 


liamentary inquiry. 

The 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, did I 
understand the Chair to rule that for 
the purposes of this bill the rights re- 
ferred to are political rights and not 
civil rights? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
say that. 

Mr. RIVERS. I understood the Chair 
to say that. He said what the amend- 
ment refers to are political rights as 
contained in the bill and not civil rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was dis- 
tinguishing the amendment as being a 
labor amendment rather than a political 
amendment which deals with voting. 

Mr. RIVERS. I understood the Chair 
to say that the amendment had to do 
with political rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The right to vote is 
a political right. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that we have read 
back what the ruling of the Chair was. 
If I misunderstood, I want to get it plain. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in con- 
formity with the rules of procedure. 

Mr. RIVERS. I understood the Chair 
to say the gentleman’s amendment had 
to do with political rights. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York raises a point of order. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, since 
the Chair has ruled on the point of order, 
I do not believe any Member is in order 
in questioning the ruling of the Chair 
in this manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina is propounding a 
parliamentary inquiry. 


CHAIRMAN. The gentleman ` 
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Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, my par- 
liamentary inquiry is to ask the Chair if 
he made the statement that these were 
political rights, in reference to the Mem- 
ber’s amendment, that they were polit- 
ical rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill deals with 
political rights. Voting is a political 
right. 

Mr. RIVERS. I understood the Chair 
to say that the bill dealt with political 
rights. I am asking the Chair if the 
Chair holds that the bill does not deal 
with political rights? 

The CHAIRMAN. Political rights and 
the right to vote are part of the civil 
rights. 

Mr. RIVERS. Does the Chair hold 
that the bill deals with civil rights? 

The CHAIRMAN. Both. 

Mr. RIVERS. Both political rights 
and civil rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DOWDY. Is religion a political 
right? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
right. 

Mr. DOWDY. The bill deals with it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 6, line 8, strike out lines 3, 4, and 5. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, since 
the political issue has been injected into 
the debate—at least that is my under- 


It is a religious 


_ standing, permit me to stand on a plank 


in the Republican platform. One of the 
principal planks of which was that the 
country was in danger of inflation and 
we should economize. 

I go along with that. And because we 
have regular standing committees of the 


. House authorized and qualified to per- 


form the duties outlined for the Commis- 
sion in lines 3, 4, and 5, this amendment 
is offered. 

The language asked to be stricken pro- 
vides that the Commission shall “study 
and collect information concerning legal 
developments constituting a denial of 
equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution.” 

We have a regular standing committee 
of the House, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which has jurisdiction and author- 
ity to do everything the Commission is 
authorized to do. We have another 
committee, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, which has jurisdiction 
and which has ample funds to make 


investigations, hold those hearings on 


the matters referred to in this bill. Now 
do we want to turn loose a new group 
and create a new Federal commission, to 
render a like and unnecessary service. 
This bill also provides for an additional 
district attorney and of course a new 
staff. Is there any use, is there any 
sense in talking economy? And then 
creating a new group to spend unknown 
sums to duplicate the investigation and 
hearings now delegated to regular stand- 
ing committees. Should we not go along 
with the President of the United States, 
your President, the President your lead- 
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ers support 95 percent of the time—I 
should say on 95 percent of his measures, 
not 95 percent of the time—go along 
with him when he asks for economy, 
when he warns us that the danger of 
inflation is right with us all the time and 
that we should be very very careful of 
the taxpayers’ dollars. That when we 
make appropriations here they should be 
carefully considered by the committee? 
That no unnecessary authorization 
should be made? 

This is not an appropriation; I realize 
that. It is an authorization, but no 
estimate has been made, no one has given 
us any idea as to the cost of the opera- 
tions of this Commission which can 
snoop and inquire into almost every sub- 
ject anywhere in the continental United 
States: I admit this is not an appropria- 
tion bill, but when the appropriation bill 
comes along Members on this floor will 
be told, if we object to the amount of 
money requested, why did we authorize 
the expenditure if we did not want to 
appropriate the money. That is a ques- 
tion that always confronts us. 

When we have regular standing com- 
mittees of the House to perform these 
duties to protect the taxpayers of this 
Jand—I should say citizens, rather than 
taxpayers—why authorize a new com- 
mission and permit that commission to 
have an advisory board, and the Lord 
Himself is the only one who knows who 
‘will be on it, advisers to the commission 
to go out and take testimony, call in 
witnesses, incur unlimited expense? 

All right, I will go along with the plat- 
form—I cannot go along 100 percent, 
and nobody ever did go along with all 
the planks in a platform, but here is 
one that I can go along with, and if I 
understand the temper of the people at 
the present time, if I understand the 
statement of the President, he and they 
want economy. Then why do we au- 
thorize millinns, nobody knows how 
many, why do we write a blank check for 
a new commission to go out and in- 
quire into the citizens’ activities and 
‘see what they are thinking and doing? 
We have heard plenty of complaint about 
the activities of those in the Revenue 
Service. They, going about their duties, 
are called snoopers. Do we want more? 
We will hear from home if we author- 
ize this new unneeded duplication after 
they get started on their expedition. 

Mr. CELLER. I move that debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes, 99, noes, 60. 

Mr. GROSS. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER and Mr. 
GROSS. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there. were—ayes, 
99, noes, 68. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan]. You will recall that when 
this bill was first considered under the 
5-minute rule I offered an amendment 
to strike out this commission believing, 
as does the gentleman from Michigan, 
that the President of the United States 
wants some economy in Government, 
and he is not going to get it this way. 

I should like to conjure up as a wit- 
ness in behalf of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan, for 
whatever good it will do to cut down the 
expenses of this commission, the gentle- 
man from New York, Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman, an ardent champion of civil- 
rights legislation who testified before the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate in the last session of the Congress, 
stating this: 

There are three bills pending before you 
reflecting the same proposal to create a Fed- 
eral commission to study, conduct investiga- 
tions, and report on the status of civil rights 
in our Nation today. I myself do not give 
this proposal a top priority at this late stage 
of the Congressional session. Civil rights 
have been extensively studied in previous 
years by many Congressional committees, in- 
cluding this one, by many private groups, and 
by the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
in 1947. All of this study material is avail- 
able. 


That is from one of the most ardent 
supporters of civil rights who says that 
this commission and its work is not nec- 
essary, and that testimony was given a 
year ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Iowa who has just 
spoken and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan are consistent in their positions. 
They are both opposed to part I of this 
bill. The gentleman from Iowa, as he 
says, moved to strike out completely the 
authorization for the Commission, and 
the gentleman from Michigan has moved 
to whittle away at the powers of this 
Commission, at the areas in which it 
shall be entitled to investigate. 

Now, these three provisions here as to 
what this Commission would investigate 
were the subject of hours of study and 
work by the subcommittee and much 
discussion again in the fu!l committee. 
And, I believe we are presenting to this 
body a workable set of areas in which 
this committee is to conduct its investi- 
gation. 

It has been said here that this will 
cost something, and it will, but I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that the right to vote 
and the right to equal protection of the 
laws, if they can be strengthened by this 
legislation, are priceless. The relatively 
small cost of this Commission, if it does 
the job that the proponents of this leg- 
islation hope it will do, will be money 
very well spent. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to confirm what the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatirnc] has stated. 
We had many more provisions in this 
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bill, many more powers that could be 
exercised by the Commission, but we 
cut them down almost to the bone, to 
the principles that are outlined in the 
bill before you. 

I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] that the Exec- 
utive has the right to investigate. He 
is the gentleman’s President; he is my 
President. I do not always agree with 
him, but I think he has a perfect right 
to set up a Commission. 

This section that is sought to be elim- 
inated provides for the study and collec- 
tion of information concerning legal de- 
velopments constituting a denial of equal 
protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution. That is a very important pro- 
vision and if we take that provision out 
we would be hampering to a very marked 
degree the work of the Commission. 

I would say this. We cannot have too 
many entities focusing the pitiless light 
of publicity on wrongs envisaged by this 
subsection (2). Some of them are 
dreadful wrongs and they must be 
righted and information concerning 
them must be spread all over the Nation 
so that the public consciousness might 
be aroused to these wrongs. 

For that reason I do hope the amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has expired. All time has expired. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair being in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 638, noes 
109. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 
page 6, line 6, strike out lines 6, 7, and 8. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
lines I seek to strike out read as follows: 

Appraise the laws and policies of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Constitution. 


Mr. Chairman, it is all very well to 
promise economy. It is all very well to 
argue against duplication of activities. 
But talk is one thing and voting is 
another. 

I regret that it is impossible to get a 
record vote on this amendment. It 
would be helpful to the people in our 
districts if they could learn, when the 
question of expenditure of Federal funds 
for a Commission to snoop into their 
political. and religious thinking, their 
private activities was before us, who votes 
for the inquiry and who votes against it. 

The Reorganization Act of 1946 ex- 
pressly confers full power upon the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations to do 
everything this section authorizes the 
Commission to do. Why duplicate that 
service? What we are doing is establish- 
ing anther group to carry on the duties 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and of the House itself. I do not 
believe there is a single publication of 
the daily press that does not each day 
carry a story about some investigation by 
a Congressional committee, either of the 
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House or of the other body. The amend- 
ment is offered not only to keep my rec- 
ord clear but to keep clear the record of 
those who want to vote as well as talk 
economy. We are not given even an 
estimate of what the Commission will 
cost. 

It will be the tool of special groups— 
some of which will advocate the over- 
throw of the Government by the denial 
of civil rights which we now enjoy. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am seeking this time 
because the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities will hold hearings in San 
Francisco and it will be necessary for 
me to leave tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to voice my ap- 
proval and support of an amendment 
to provide for a jury trial in contempts 
arising out of the issuance of an in- 
junction as authorized by the Celler bill. 

As a lawyer, of coure, I do not main- 
tain that there is a constitutional right 
to a jury trial in a contempt case. But 
I am also cognizant of the broad and 
sweeping power which a judge has in 
issuing and enforcing his own injunc- 
tion. It is for that very reason that 
I believe that a jury should be placed 
between the judge and his judgment. 
. Make no mistake about it, under the 
provisions of this bill, most of the con- 
tempts, if not all, will be violations of 
State or Federal penal laws. There- 
fore, a person charged with a contempt 
would, under those penal laws, be en- 
titled to a trial by jury. But when the 
person is tried for a contempt of the 
court, he is being tried for a criminal 
act, an act made criminal not by statute 
but by court order. In both instances, 
the result is the same—a deprivation 
of liberty through confinement to jail, 
and note here that such confinement 
is within the discretion of the judge. 

Ordinarily an act is made criminal by 
the exercise of the legislative function, 
but here in a contempt the judge as- 
sumes the robes of the legislature and 
makes criminal an act which need not 
be a crime under existing law. Once he 
has exercised his role of the legislature 
he then dons the robe of the prosecutor 
and having done that, he assumes the 
role of the jury and ascertains guilt, 
then he places upon his head his judi- 
cial crown and passes sentence in which 
he was the tryer of the facts and law. 
Under such circumstances, the defend- 
ant is entitled to the utmost care and 
protection of his liberty for, after all, 
that is what is really at stake. What 
difference does it make to a defendant 
whether he serves time in a prison for 
violating a penal law or violating a court 
order? 

I do not wish to cast any aspersion 
upon the members of the Federal judi- 
ciary, but it must be remembered that 
Federal judges, as all judges, are human 
beings. As such, they are subject to the 
frailties and weaknesses of human na- 
ture. That should be remembered par- 
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ticularly with regard to contempt cases, 
for in such cases the order of the judge 
himself is the order which has been vio- 
lated. It indeed requires great effort 
to maintain that judicial objectivity 
which is necessary in passing judgment 
in a subsequent contempt proceeding. 
We recognize in existing law that possi- 
bility, for we provide for the disqualifi- 
cation of a judge when the charge is 
made that a contempt arises from an 
attack upon the character or conduct of 
the judge. Surely that is a sound princi- 
ple of justice. 

And I believe it is a sound principle 
of justice that where a man is to be con- 
fined to jail, that he be entitled to that 
fundamental right of a trial by jury. It 
was the denial of a right to trial by jury 
through subterfuge such as contained in 
this bill that brought about the forma- 
tion of the United States of America. I 
see no difference between a denial by a 
king through subterfuge of the right to 
trial by jury and one where we substi- 
tute an attorney general for a despotic 
king. Tyranny is tyranny, regardless of 
who_exercises it, and politics is politics 
for the same reason. We should never 
permit the slightest opportunity to arise 
which will undermine so fundamental a 
right as trial by jury. This bill presents 
a grand opportunity for the substitu- 
tion of tyranny by a politician for the 
American principle of trial by jury. As 
one who believes as strongly as anyone 
in civil rights, I am a much stronger 
supporter and advocate of our Consti- 
tution, the basic doctrine from which 
these rights flow. Destroy the Consti- 
tution and you destroy civil rights. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was happy to hear 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, with 
commendable candor, say that there is 
no constitutional right to a jury trial 
jn these cases. Therefore, his reference 
to the Constitution toward the end of 
his remarks would seem somewhat in- 
consistent with the beginning of his ad- 
dress when he stated that there was no 
constitutional right to a jury trial. It 
is very clear that there is not. 

The question before us is—shall we 
grant the right to a jury trial under the 
provisions of this bill? Shall we do 
here something which we do not do in 
any of the other many Federal statutes 
dealing with similar situations? 

There are many other instances in our 

Federal laws where a person can commit 
an act that constitutes a crime and which 
not only gives rise to the right of the 
Government to indict and try him for 
that crime but, also gives rise to a right 
of the Government to bring an injunc- 
tion proceeding. The Government has 
the right to bring a proceeding to re- 
strain him from continuing the com- 
mission of his wrong. 
. Let me refer, for instance, to the pro- 
ceedings under the antitrust laws. If 
several businessmen get together and 
conspire with each other to raise prices, 
or to fix prices, they are committing a 
criminal act and can be prosecuted 
criminally. 

After they have been indicted, they 
have a jury trial because they are being 
tried for a crime. The Government has 
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the alternative, however, of proceeding 
against them by injunction and may 
bring a proceeding to stop them from 
the continued commission of the wrong. 
If, after a full-scale trial in which it is 
found that the injunction should issue, 
they then defy the order of the court, 
they are tried for contempt by the court, 
not by a jury. They have no right to 
a jury trial in the contempt proceed- 
ings. Therefore, businessmen, under 
our existing laws, do not have this right. 

Under the labor laws, representatives 
of unions have no right to a jury trial 
if an action is brought to restrain them 
from doing certain illegal acts and, in 
the face of a court order, they then go 
ahead and do them. They do not have 
any right to a jury trial. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act a per- 
son who willfully violates or conspires 
to violate any provisions of that act is 
subject to criminal prosecution, and, if 
he is proceeded against criminally by 
the Government, he has a right to a 
jury trial. The act also provides that, 
whenever the Commission feels that any 
person has engaged in, or is about to 
engage in, any acts or practices, which 
will constitute a violation of the provi- 
sions of the law, he may be proceeded 
against by injunction. The proceedings 
are brought by the Attorney General on 
behalf of the United States. If the per- 
son then continues, after he has been 
ordered to stop, he can be held in con- 
tempt of court, and he is tried by the 
court, not by a jury. 

Under the Natural Gas Act, a person 
who willfully commits an act that is 
prohibited by that law subjects himself 
to criminal prosecution. It is also pro- 
vided that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion may, through the Attorney General, 
proceed by injunction against this per- 
son. He can do this whenever anyone 
has engaged, or is about to engage, in 
the commission of acts which are crim- 
inal in their character, and it is felt by 
the Government that the best thing to 
do is to restrain those criminal acts 
before they take place, rather than to 
punish them after they have taken 
place. The accused has a right to a 
trial, as does anyone under this bill, but, 
after he has been tried and the injunc- 
tion has issued, if he then violates it, 
he becomes subject to the order punish- 
ing him for contempt, and in these pro- 
ceedings he can have no jury trial. 

You can go through the bill relating 
to the interstate transportation of pe- 
troleum products, and through the Fed- 
eral Power Act, and through the act 
governing the landing of marine cables, 
and the acts governing the acquisition 
of public lands, and through the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. In every one of these 
acts you will see that the right of trial 
by jury is preserved only if the defend- 
ant is proceeded against criminally, and 
not otherwise. Why should we single 
out this particular legislation for treat- 
ment different from that accorded other 
similar bills? Why should we single out 
one small group, a handful of election 
officials who choose to defy a court or- 
der, for especially solicitous treatment, 
not accorded to businessmen, union of- 
ficials, security dealers, or any of the 
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other groups against whom injunctions 
to restrain illegal or criminal acts may 
be obtained by the Government? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

In connection with the so-called right 
of trial by jury being injected into this 
bill, I should like to read a statement 
signed by the dean of the Yale Law 
School, E. V. Rostow; the dean of Co- 
lumbia University Law School, William 
C. Warren; the dean of the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School, Mr. Jef- 
ferson B. Fordham; the dean of Har- 
vard Law School, Mr. Griswold. The 
statement is as follows: 

GUILFORD, CONN., June 9, 1957. 
IRVING FERMAN, 
Bethesda, Md.: 

The civil-rights bill, is in our opinion 
creating an erroneous impression with re- 
spect to the necessity for jury trials in con- 
tempt proceedings which may be brought 
-by the Government to insure the effective- 
ness of injunctions safeguarding constitu- 
tional rights. The bill in its present form 
is not exceptional. Many provisions of law 
authorize the Federal courts to exercise 
their traditional power to punish willful 
violations of injunctions obtained by the 
United States Government. There is no 
denial of due process of law. The injunction 
itself can be obtained only after a full and 
fair hearing with a right of appeal. If the 
injunction is then violated, and contempt 
proceedings are brought, the Government 
must satisfy the court beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that the party charged, willfully dis- 
obeyed the court’s orders. While we fully 
support trial by jury in its proper sphere 
we fear that its unnecessary injection into 
this legislation will only hamper and delay 
the Department of Justice and the courts 
in carrying out their constitutional duty 
to protect voting and other rights of citi- 
zens, 

E. V. Rostow, 
Dean, Yale Law School. 
WILLIAM C. WARREN, 
Dean, Columbia Law School. 
JEFFERSON B. FORDHAM, 
Dean, University of Pennsylvania 
Law School. 


The gentleman from New York has 
very wisely and properly instanced quite 
a number of statutes where the contem- 
nor is punished by the court without trial 
by jury. Iremember during the prohibi- 
tion era when there were something like 
42,000 padlock injunctions filed against 
citizens of the United States for violation 
of injunctions. I heard no murmurs of 
discontent, no opposition at that time. 
Those padlock injunctions were obtained 
without jury trials. Millions of dollars 
were involved in many instances. Yet 
the Nation stood by and felt it was prop- 
er and appropriate where there were vio- 
lations of solemn decrees of the court 
that those who had violated the law and 
were contemnors who held the court in 
contempt, who did not give any con- 
sideration to the court’s injunction, 
should be punished. 

That is the situation here. As to the 
injection of trial by jury, I certainly want 
to protect the right of trial by jury. But 
this bill is not a jury-trial bill. This bill 
seeks to implement an old statute that 
goes back to 1871, which gave individuals 
the right not only on the legal side but 
on the equity side. The individual could 
obtain injunctions for wrongs and for 
deprivation of rights, but in those States 
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where there were deprivation of rights, 
the one deprived was either too ignorant 
to assert his rights or he feared eco- 
nomic reprisals or he did not have the 
wherewithal to hire a lawyer. So that 
these old statutes became dead letters 
and there was no action taken under 
them. 

Now, we seek to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to go into the equity side 
of the court for what reason? To pre- 
vent the commission of these crimes, to 
prevent the deprivation of these rights 
and jury trial has nothing to do with it 
whatsoever. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great 
deal in answer to this argument on the 
right to a trial by jury about these many 
other statutes that we have on the stat- 
ute books which do not give the right to 
trial by jury in certain cases. 

Mr. Chairman, this argument is bene- 
ficial for at least one reason. It will 
call upon us, and certainly I would do so, 
to make a review of these many statutes 
which we now have on the statute books 
that gives the Federal Government the 
right to put people in jail through con- 
tempt actions for violations. I intend 
to make that review and I think it will be 
very salutary to have an amendment to 
the Code that in those cases where the 


act or thing done or omitted constitutes 


a crime, then the person so charged 
should have the right to trial by jury, 
not only here but in all of these other 
cases. So for that reason, this particu- 
lar debate has been beneficial because it 
has highlighted for the benefit of the 
whole House these things we now have on 
our statute books which are probably, 
and in my opinion, certainly not good or 
worthwhile. 

To get to the specific acts about which 
the two gentlemen from New York have 
been speaking so much at length. These 
acts of Congress which were passed cre- 
ated new rights belonging to the Federal 
Government in its capacity as a sover- 
eign nation. In those cases the Nation 
assumes to enforce these natural rights 
belonging to the Federal Government as 
a sovereign government. They are not 
cases which are.for the benefit of private 
individuals as this is supposed to þe. 

Moreover, assuming that there is no 
right to a jury trial in some equity cases, 
under such cases as the antitrust laws, 
it is submitted that that argument would 
destroy this bill, because there has never 
been a law yet which allowed the United 
States to bring equitable actions for the 
benefit of private individuals as this þill 
does. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I submit there is 
now a distinction between all these stat- 
utes about which they have been speak- 
ing which they use as an excuse and as 
a precedent for what they are doing now. 
Moreover, to get to the nub of it, the 
thing about which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was speaking. Let us look 
at the language of the gentleman from 
New York in his own argument to find 
out just what exactly we are doing. He 
has said time and time again on the floor 
of this House that all we are doing here 
is to provide for the issuance of an in- 
junction to prevent the commission of a 
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crime. That is what he says we are do- 
ing. Well, what follows from that? If 
the order of the injunction is disobeyed, 
that means that there has been a crime 
committed; there is no other logical con- 
clusion. There has been a crime com- 
mitted, and because they are afraid that 
juries will not convict for that crime, 
they suggest this procedure to do away 
with juries. It is just as simple as that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Particularly in con- 
text to what has just been said by my 
distinguished colleague from New York 
stressing the points that in these statutes 
that have been cited they involve the 
sovereign and the protection of the rights 
of all the people of America and that 
there has never been a law yet which 
allows the United States to bring equi- 
table actions for the benefit of private in- 
dividuals. I want to carry that one step 
further and ask my distinguished col- 
league if it is not true that that is the 
reason why, under title XVIII, if con- 
temptuous act is not committed in the 
presence of the court or the United 
States is a party to the action, there is 
no trial by jury, and does it not follow 
that the reason for that is exactly the 
same as is cited here, because the United 
States is exercising its power as a sover- 
eign nation and secondly there was at 
the time of the passage of that statute 
no law on the books where the United 
States had authority to bring equitable 
actions on behalf of private individuals. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman could 
not be more right, and he has put his 


finger on the very problem. 


Now, we have heard discussions here 
about constitutional right of trial by 
jury in contempt cases. What difference 
does it make whether the right springs 
from the Constitution or from an act of 
Congress? The fact of the matter is 
that since 1914 in cases of this kind the 
right of trial by jury has been guaran- 
teed. We are not asking for a single 
solitary right that the people do not 
now enjoy, and the proof of the pudding 
is the Clinton, Tenn., case that you do 
not hear anything about from the op- 
position. There the Federal court after 
trial on the merits issued an order com- 
manding the school board to admit cer- 
tain colored people to school. They won 
the case; they went to school; they are 
in school today. 

Now, under the bread sweep of that 
injunction, however, the Federal judge 
provided that if anyone in the commu- 
nity violated his order—and got him 
mad, that is—and the words were “by 
words, acts, or otherwise’—they would 
be in trouble. So, today 16 people who 
were not involved in the lawsuit, not 
members of the school board, not de- 
fendants in the case, but 16 people in the 
community are charged with having 
offended the judge or committed con- 
tempt. They asked for a jury trial and 
under the law today—and this suit is 
pending in the Federal court—they were 
granted a jury trial and will be tried 
by a jury. Under this bill, however, if 
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the same suit had been brought they 
would not be entitled to a jury trial 
because the device, the purpose, the 
design, the object, the effect of this bill 
is to lug in the Government as a party 
in order to take advantage of a loophole 
in the law and thus deprive people of 
the right to a jury trial that they enjoy 
today and they have enjoyed that, as 
I said, since 1914. 

Our good friend the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] by the way, 
when the act of 1914 was passed as the 
law of our land, was a great advocate of 
the right to trial by jury because, as he 
expressed it, they were the days of the 
yellow-dog contracts and the abuse of 
the power of injunction, and Congress 
saw to it that the people, not only the 
laboring people under the Clayton Act, 
but everyone, was entitled to the right 
of trial by jury for contempt of court. 

We are not asking for the injunction 
to be tried on its merits before a jury. 
We are simply saying that if after the 
decree has issued the judge feels that 
someone has violated it, and then a 
charge is filed against that man, which 
charge constitutes a crime we say at that 
point that the man is entitled to a trial 
by jury because it makes precious little 
difference to a man whether he is sent 
to jail on purpose or by design or by 
accident. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I bring before this 
Committee a statement made by a dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyer, Prof. 
Paul A. Freund, of Harvard University 
Law School, as published in the New 
York Times of last Sunday: 

The debate over the pending civil-rights 
bills has come to turn increasingly on a pro- 
posed amendment for trial by jury in con- 
tempt proceedings where the defendants are 
charged with having violated an injunction. 
The discussion has unfortunately converted 
what should be a straightforward practical 
issue of law enforcement policy into s spuri- 
ous struggle over constitutional rights. * * * 

The real constitutional issue has not been 
over a supposed right of jury trial in this 
class of cases. It has been quite the re- 
verse—namely, whether the judge may be 
deprived of his historic power to punish for 
contempt without a jury. 


Then the professor goes on to cite 
cases, many of them from the States of 
the gentlemen on my right who have 
been most active in this debate, holding 
it unconstitutional in their States to pass 
a law providing for a jury trial in con- 
tempt proceedings. 

Mr. Chairman, let us for a moment 
consider what a jury trial in contempt 
proceedings means, what it amounts to. 
I am going to submit to you that it is 
destructive of the orderly administration 
of justice. 

Let us consider how the judgments and 
decrees of courts in this land are en- 
forced. Take the ordinary case of a 
judgment at law for damages. Suppose 
the defendant refuses to pay that judg- 
ment. Of course the majesty of the law 
must be upheld. There is an ancient 
writ which authorizes the sheriff to go 
out and seize his property on order of the 
‘court. There is no further trial. The 
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sheriff is authorized to seize that prop- 
erty, and sell it, and convert it into the 
necessary money to pay those damages. 

On the equity side of the court we 
have special remedies not provided at 
law where historically the suit is heard 
by a judge without a jury. An injunc- 
tion may issue ordering the defendant 
to take some action. Suppose the de- 
fendant thumbs his nose at the court and 
says, “Despite the order of the court, I 
refuse to take that action.” Of course 
the majesty of the law must be upheld. 
So the judge from ancient days has been 
permitted to bring that man before the 
court for contempt, and if he does not 
obey the lawful order of the court, the 
judge may fine him or put him in 
prison. 

What would it mean to require a jury 
trial in such a case? It would mean that 
before the order of the court could be 
enforced there would have to be a sepa- 
rate, second, jury trial. 

It has been stated before, but I am 
going to state again, what a great Ameri- 
can, later Chief Justice uf the United 
States, said about such a proposition. I 
quote from William Howard Taft when 
he was a candidate for President in 1908. 

Never in the history of the country has 
there been such an insidious attack upon 
the judicial system as the proposal to inter- 
ject a jury trial between all orders of the 
court made after full hearing and the en- 
forcement of such orders. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania suggested that whenever 
the court in contempt proceedings had 
the right to put a person in jail for diso- 
bedience of an injunction, that man 
should have the right to a jury trial. 
Think what that means, Mr. Chairman. 
Do you realize that if you go into an 
equity court and get an injunction 
against some swindler who has welshed 
on his deal to convey property to you, 
ordering him to convey that property, 
and he refuses, he may be put in jail 
for contempt of court? Now, sir, would 
you have it that after you have gone to 
court, summoned your witnesses, tried 
your case maybe for days, and won your 
case, and got an injunction from the 
court—that then the injunction shall 
amount to nothing unless you go for a 
second time to the court and try the 
issue before a jury? 

Mr. Chairman, that is not a sound 
procedure. It is destructive of the order- 


ly administration of justice. It should 
not be injected into this bill. 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 


Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Hype] and the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] and the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS], 
I should like to find out if their interpre- 
tation of this bill would authorize the At- 
torney General to appear on behalf of a 
private individual and, if so, where in the 
bill it is outlined. As I recall, the gen- 
tlemen spoke of the right of the Attorney 
General to appear for private individ- 
uals. I direct their attention to the fact 
that that matter was considered in the 
subcommittee and that one time the bill 
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provided that the Attorney General 
should appear on behalf of private in- 
dividuals. I was of the opinion that we 
had eliminated it in either the subcom- 
mittee or the full committee. The only 
place I know of is on page 10, line 1: 

The Attorney General may institute for 
the United States, or in the name of the 
United States, a civil action or other proper 
proceeding. 


Now I want to know, do you interpret 
that to mean that he may appear on be- 
half of Byron Rocers and institute a suit 
or civil action? 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HYDE. If Byron Rocers had been 
prevented from voting because of unlaw- 
ful conduct of some register of elections, 
does not that section then give the At- 
torney General the right to go in and 
start this action if he is made aware of 
that violation? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In the 
name of the United States just the same 
as he would in any other proceedings 
where he is authorized to represent the 
United States. 

Mr. HYDE. That is right, but this bill 
gives him the right to appear in the name 
of the United States and in that pro- 
ceeding he is appearing for the benefit 
of BYRON ROGERS; is he not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. HYDE. For whose benefit is he 
appearing? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The 
pleadings would be drawn up to read “In 
re: Byron ROGERS against Voting Com- 
mission” instead of “United States 
against Voting Commission.” 

Mr. HYDE. Oh, well, now the gentle- 
man is giving us some legal technicalities. 
As a matter of fact, he ic appearing for 
you; is he not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. HYDE. I do not know who else 
he is appearing for. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The point 
I am trying to make is this. The gen- 
tleman said he could appear on behalf of 
a private individual, and I believe and 
thought we had cut that out. If we did 
not cut it out, I would like to cut it out 
because that has been the source of a 
great deal of controversy. 

Mr. HYDE. I did not say that he 
would appear on behalf of—I said for the 
benefit of. And would not that be for 
the benefit of BYRON ROGERS. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It may 
be—to give me my civil rights, if I was 
entitled to vote. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I thought that this ac- 
tion was constructive to make it appear 
in this form that the Attorney General 
would appear on behalf of the United 
States because the Government had an 
interest in the rights of suffrage and in 
civil rights not for the benefit of the 
particular voter, but because that is the 
way we think we can get good govern- 
ment, and that is the way we get democ- 
racy and representative government. I 
thought that that was the sort of thing 
involved. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I have the 
same conclusion in mind, but when the 
members of the committee said he ap- 
pears on behalf of, or to represent private 
persons, I just wanted the record to be 


straight. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. I completely agree 
with the statement of the gentleman 
from Colorado. As a matter of fact, the 
Attorney General, when these facts would 
come to his attention, would be bound to 
-bring the suit in the name of the United 
States of America whether he had the 
consent of one or more people involved or 
not. To use the language or phrase of 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vorys], it is a suit in the public 
interest. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
right and because we did discuss the mat- 
ter and because the question arose, we 
tried to limit it so that it would only be 
by the United States and no other party. 
If that has not been accomplished in this 
bill, then let us cut it out. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr: Chairman, I take this time in 
order to propound some questions to the 
gentleman from New York, chairman of 
this committee, also the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatine]. I was very 
much interested in the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING], also the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], including 
the statement the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] read, signed by the 
deans of several law schools. 

The question I want to ask in keeping 
with what the gentleman has said about 
jury trials is simply this: If I were 
charged with a crime under the present 
laws of the United States and at the 
same time an injunction was issued 
against me by the Attorney General of 
the United States, subsequently I was 
tried on that criminal charge and was 
acquitted by a jury, that afternoon, that 
same day, would it not be passible that I 
could be brought before the judge who 
presided at the trial at which I had been 
acquitted, called up for contempt of 
court and sent to jail for the same identi- 
cal offense of which the jury had ac- 
quitted me? Is not that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is ad- 
dressing his question to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes, to the 
chairman of the committee and also to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Does that 
not repeal the provisions of the Con- 
stitution which states that a man shall 
not be put twice in jeopardy of his life 
or limb? 

Mr. CELLER. No; because the viola- 
tion of an injunction is not a crime and 
is not double jeopardy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is the 
gentleman from New York talking. I 
am talking about the Constitution and 
laws of this Nation. Is it not a fact that 
you could adopt the same identical pro- 
cedure that has been adopted insofar 
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as this bill is concerned, lift out the 
language you have in here about voting 
and insert a murder statute and change 
your penalty and send a man to the 
electric chair without a jury trial? 

Mr. CELLER. That is rather far- 
fetched. E 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
if it is, 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman does 
not let me answer. I gave him an opin- 
ion which is the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court which indicates 
that the violation of an injunction is 
not a crime; it is a violation of an equity 
order of the court, which is not a crime. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Which case 
does the gentleman have in mind? Will 
the gentleman give me the benefit of the 
citation? I am seeking information be- 
cause I am very much interested in this 
question. 

Mr. CELLER. I have not the citation 
offhand, but I will be glad to put it in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I will be very 
happy if the gentleman will put it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Just one sec- 
ond. Let me make this statement. The 
gentleman states that a violation of an 
injunction is not a crime. Is it not a 
fact that the way this bill is drawn you 
have used the language that is the crim- 
inal language presently in the statute 
and if a man does an act which is viola- 
tion of an injunction under this, can he 
not also be prosecuted in a criminal suit 
and be tried before a jury in the Federal 
court? 

Mr. CELLER. No. That is not quite 
accurate. In part 4 we use language 
similar to that which constitutes a crime 
to endeavor to prevent the crime, and 
we seek to get the injunction so that the 
crime will not be committed. That is 
the purpose of part 4 of the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The point I 
am making is simply that what you are 
doing is putting the language of the 
criminal law into an equity statute, de- 
nying him a trial by jury, repealing his 
right to not be placed twice in jeopardy 
of life or limb as is guaranteed under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. CELLER. No. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Let us just 
look at that and see. I am concerned 
with this. It involves vital rights. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
say to the gentleman that that is not 
double jeopardy under the decisions. In 
other words, the entering of a court or- 
der where the court has jurisdiction is 
one thing that he must adhere to or be 
in contempt of court. Now, if he wants 
to violate a dozen different laws that is 
his responsibility, but when he does he 
violates the court order and the statute 
in question and it may be possible that 
he can be punished twice. An example 
is the State of Texas may have a stat- 
ute which would prohibit certain per- 
sons from voting and the official was en- 
joined by the Federal court and at the 
same time it was a violation of the Texas 
law he could be prosecuted in a Texas 
court. 


Let us see 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is saying that what is done is such as 
to place a man in jeopardy twice. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. To 
begin with his first offense is violating the 
injunction. That is one thing. If he 
wants to violate some other law, that is 
another thing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am talking 
about the same identical set of facts. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. IKARD. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this: His concern, I take it, is an 
expression over being put twice in jeop- 
ardy for the commission of one act? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is right. 

Mr. IKARD. As the gentleman from 
Colorado says, the courts have held that 
a violation of a restraining order or an 
injunction is a violation for which the 
person is punishable to the court. It is 
not a Violation of the law. In this in- 
stance, is it not true that by amending 
certain criminal statutes, they have in 
effect written criminal law into restrain- 
ing orders or injunctions, they have done 
so in effect, so you could conceivably and 
in all probability be put twice in jeopardy 
for the commission of one single act? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. And by the 
devious method that was adopted and 
used in drawing this legislation, you 
could repeal the right of a man to trial 
by jury in these United States and do 
away also with his plea against double 
jeopardy. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to say 
that I do not agree with the statement 
made by my good friend and colleague 
from Texas, nor do I agree with the con- 
clusion which agreed with that state- 
ment. There will be more said on this 
question, I hope, on tomorrow. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Foran, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6127) to provide means of further 
securing and protecting the civil rights 
of persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


SURPLUS FARM COMMODITIES 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced two bills which have a similar 
nature in that they attempt to strike at 
one of the major problems facing Amer- 
ica. That problem exists in the fact that 
we have a surplus in our farm commodi- 
ties which is depressing the market prices 
to a drastic level. 

These bills seek to offer certain aids 
and benefits to small business in order to 
get these small businesses to use surplus 
commodities for new industrial items or 
uses. If we can get these surplus stocks 
channeled into new industrial uses we 
will be saving the taxpayers in storage 
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costs and will reduce the amount of the 
surplus which will not only create the 
setting for a price rise for the farmer but 
will save the taxpayer still more money 
in the reduced costs of a farm support 
program. 

There have been studies made on new 
industrial uses which might be made of 
farm commodities and many of the con- 
clusions reached in these studies should 
be implemented with a program which 
will denote real progress in this regard. 

One of the bills which I have offered 
today offers those small businesses which 
will use surplus stocks for new industrial 
purposes the opportunity to borrow 
money from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration for the purpose of constructing 
new facilities and for expansion, at the 
same rate of interest which the Govern- 
ment has to pay for it. At the present 
time the Government interest rate is ap- 
proximately 34% percent. This, as can 
readily be seen, would be an incentive to 
small-business men to venture into a new 
program. 

The second of these companion bills 
would offer those small businesses which 
qualify the added incentive of a fast tax 
writeoff on new installations and expan- 
sion which is made necessary to utilize 
surplus commodities for new industrial 
purposes. 

Now, neither of these two ideas is new. 
We have made all kinds of reduced in- 
terest loans and, in fact, interest-free 
loans even including foreign govern- 
ments. This program is nothing more 
than an incentive to the small-business 
men of our Nation to venture into a vast 
new program which will be of benefit to 
every American citizen. 

We have seen the tax writeoff pro- 
gram through the years and just recent- 
ly viewed the grant by the administra- 
tion of a rapid tax amortization to the 
Idaho Power Co. under circumstances 
which are not in the best interests of 
all the people. But this program would 
give a tax benefit which would be more 
than paid for in savings dividends in 
the long run to the taxpayer. 

Here, also, is a program offered to 
help the small-business men establish 
themselves in an entirely new field which 
will do the job which the Government 
cannot do. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I solicit con- 
‘sideration of these bills for in this ap- 
proach we will have found a businesslike 
approach for the beneficial consumptive 
use of our surpluses which now only 
plague us. 


NEW IMMIGRATION PROPOSAL 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? _ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill designed to take 
care of certain emergent situations which 
have arisen in the field of immigration 
and nationality. My bill contains sev- 
eral points of my own legislative pro- 
‘gram which, due to delays encountered 
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in the Senate, failed of enactment by the 
time the 84th Congress adjourned sine 
die. In addition, I have included in my 
comprehensive bill certain provisions of 
two bills, which I introduced earlier this 
session, namely, H. R. 4008 and H. R. 
7965, as well as certain amendments to 
Senate bills, unanimously recommended 
by the Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Briefly, my new proposal, analyzed 
section by section, is as follows: 

First. My bill will admit under non- 
quota immigrant visas alien ophans, 
under 14 years of age, adopted by United 
States citizens or coming for adoption. 
This new orphans admission program 
would run for 2 fiscal years beginning 
July 1, 1957, and upon close scrutiny 
conducted by the Congress, a determina- 
tion would be made whether the pro- 
gram should be curtailed, modified, or 
canceled. In order to save inconven- 
ience to adoptive parents, it is provided 
in my bill that a nonquota immigrant 
visa issued to a child residing with adop- 
tive parents who remain abroad on mili- 
tary duty, or on business, or in employ- 
ment by the United States, shall be valid 


until the adoptive parents return to the 


United States, but not in excess of 3 
years. Similarly, in order to avoid that 
an adopted child remains in an alien 
status although made part of an Ameri- 
can household abroad, my bill would per- 
mit expeditious naturalization of such 
child immediately after its first entry 
into the United States is made. Fur- 
ther, my bill would permit the adjust- 
ment of status of 839 minor alien chil- 
dren adopted by United States citizens 
who entered the United States within the 
last few months under discretionary pro- 
visions of the Walter-McCarran Act. 
These are orphans adopted under the 
now expired Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended, who were found eligible to 
come to the United States except for the 
fact that the 4,000 visas allocated to such 
orphans were used before the 1953 law 
expired. 

Second. My proposal will give the il- 
legitimate child the same status under 
immigration laws—relating to the moth- 
er of such child—as the legitimate child 
has under existing law. In this instance, 
I am attempting to correct an erroneous 
interpretation of the Walter-McCarran 
Act, 

Third. The Attorney General is given 
authority under my bill to adjust the 
status of about 400 highly skilled special- 
ists who are in the United States tem- 
porarily but whose services have been 
determined to be urgently needed in the 
United States. The adjustment of sta- 
tus will not entail a quota charge and 
spouses and children of the beneficiaries 
of this section of my bill are also to be 
granted nonquota immigrant status. 
This section of my bill would apply only 
to foreign skilled specialists who were in 
the United States as of May 1, 1957, and 
are not subject to restrictions imposed 
upon exchange students and exchange 
visitors under an act of Congress enacted 
on June 4, 1956—Public Law 555, 84th 
Congress. 
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Fourth. My bill will forgive the dis- 
placed persons and refugees as well as 
some close relatives of United States citi- 
zens the misrepresentations made while 
applying for immigration visas or for 
entry into the United States. ‘The ma- 
jority of aliens affected by this section 
of my bill are those displaced persons 
and refugees who were prompted to make 
the misrepresentations by their fear of 
being forcibly repatriated to countries 
under Communist domination. 

Fifth. My bill would permit the At- 
torney General—after consultation with 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service—to admit, under 
proper safeguards, the spouses, parents, 
and minor children, including adopted 
children of United States citizens or of 
lawful residents, notwithstanding the 
fact that such relative is afflicted with 
tuberculosis. The effect of this particu- 
lar provision of my bill, written very 
carefully so as not to endanger the safety 
and welfare of our people, is primarily 
designed to prevent separation of fam- 
ilies and alleviate hardship. This pro- 
gram, similar to the orphans admission 
program, is a temporary one. It is de- 
signed to run for two fiscal years be- 
ginning July 1, 1957, and in order to per- 
mit the Congress to scrutinize carefully 
its application, the Attorney General is 
directed to make a detailed report to the 
Congress in any case in which the pro- 
visions of this particular section of my 
bill are applied. 

Sixth. Cognizant of the fact that a 
certain number of immigrants entered 
our country recently, mostly under the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, 
without their wives, parents, and chil- 
dren, my bill provides for the granting of 
nonquota immigrant status to their rela- 
tives if the immigrant’s petition was 
approved by the Attorney General prior 
to March 1, 1957. According to the esti- 
mates by the Department of State, ap- 
proximately 18,000 persons would be 
admitted to the United States under this 
provision of my bill, again designed to 
prevent hardship which ensues the sep- 
‘aration of families. 

Seventh. According to a report filed 
with the Congress by Secretary Dulles, 
15,960 visas remain unissued to German 


expellees residing in West Germany or 


in Austria under the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953, as amended. Similarly, 1,597 
visas remained unissued under the same 
act to Dutch nationals and 1,099 visas 
remained unissued to refugees in the 
Far East who are not indigenous to that 
area. Under my bill, these 18,656 unused 
nonquota immigrant visas would be made 
available by the Department of State to 
the category of immigrants for whom 
they were originally intended. 

Eighth. My bill would wipe out the 
“mortgages” imposed on certain small 
immigration quotas by the Displaced 
Persons Acts of 1948 and 1950, as well as 
under two acts affecting the “mortgage” 
imposed upon the immigration quota for 
Spain. 

Ninth. My bill will clarify the applica- 
tion of those provisions of our immigra- 
tion laws which exclude immigrants who 
committed petty offenses and would pro- 
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vide for a yardstick in determining . 


whether an offense committed abroad 
could be classified as a misdemeanor or 
as a felony. I propose that the deter- 
mination shall not be based on the ap- 
plicable foreign law but on the provisions 
of the United States Code and whenever 
that code fails to define a crime compar- 
able to the one committed abroad, the 
criminal code of the District of Columbia, 
which has the approval of the Congress, 
would provide the basis for the determin- 
ation of the nature of the crime. 

In addition, exceptionally meritorious 
cases in which the spouse, parent, or the 
child of a United States citizen or of an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence is involved, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would be vested with discretionary 
authority to admit such alien notwith- 
standing the commission by him of a 
crime involving moral turpitude if it is 
determined that the alien’s exclusion 
would result in extreme hardship to his 
relatives in the United States and that 
his admission would not be contrary to 
the national welfare, safety, or security. 

I have worked out my emergency im- 
migration program very carefully, and I 
believe that it is the only program which 
combines a sound, humanitarian ap- 
proach to immigration problems and all 
due consideration to our national, 
economic, and social interests. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Safety Council has just an- 
nounced that Pan American World Air- 
ways was named today as a winner of 
the 1956 aviation safety award. 

Pan American received the award for 
operating 5,502,560,000 air miles during 
1956 without a passenger or crew 
fatality. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is an incredible 
record and considering that Pan Ameri- 
can flies to all corners of the world with- 
out benefit of domestic services it is a 
tremendous tribute to this great airline. 

Pan American flies to more than 80 
countries in this universe. No two coun- 
tries have exactly similar civil air regula- 
tions. That Pan American could amass 
a performance record of such great 
magnitude is a tribute to each 21,000 
conscientious employees and its farsee- 
ing president, Mr. Juan Terry Trippe. 

This national safety award, Mr. 
Speaker, is based on official records of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. ‘These 
awards are given to scheduled domestic, 
territorial, and overseas carriers that 
have had no fatal accidents during the 
year. 

We of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee have a consuming in- 
terest in what transpires in civil 
transport and we share some of Pan 
American’s great pride in this outstand- 
ing accomplishment, 
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REVISION OF THE STATUS OF 
FORCES AGREEMENT 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a joint resolution pro- 
viding for the revision of the Status of 
Forces Agreement between the United 
States and other nations so that foreign 
countries will not have the jurisdiction 
over American Army personnel stationed 
overseas. 

As an American citizen, as an Ameri- 
can veteran, and as a member of the 
Armed Forces Reserve, I protest the sur- 
render of the American citizen, or the 
subjugation of the American uniform, to 
any foreign government or any foreign 
courts. Every American who wears a 
uniform of his country wears it in order 
that his country may be protected. Then 
should it not follow, as the night follows 
the day, that his country should protect 
him by its agreements or treaties rather 
than subject him to foreign dogmas and 
to the powers of a government which 
does not subscribe to our ways of Chris- 
tian freedom. 

This legislation is identical to that in- 
troduced by Congressman Bow, whose 
permission I have, to join him in this 
fight for rights of American Armed 
Forces personnel. 

The Girard case is a specific and con- 
demning example of what can happen to 
an American soldier because of these ill- 
advised agreements. If America would 
tell the world that the flag of America 
flies over and protects each American 
soldier at home or abroad, no foreign 
nation would question it. A strong na- 
tion can well afford to stand stalwart in 
the protection of its citizens. 

I hope the Congress of the United 
States will pass this legislation and that 
the President will sign it. 


COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION 
OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to implement 
the recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government with respect to im- 
proving management and technical per- 
sonnel in the support activities of the 
Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill is the seventh in a series seek- 
ing to implement the proposals for better 
budgeting and better Government opera- 
tions, which are primary prerequisities 
for Government efficiency and economy. 
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The other six bills which I have intro- 
duced in this session of Congress for this 
purpose include— 

H. R. 211, to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Intelligence; 

H. R. 3961, to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemen- 
tal appropriations; 

H. R. 5793, to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a Department 
in the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5812, to amend section 602 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 with respect to the 
utilization and disposal of excess and 
surplus property under the control of 
executive agencies; 

H. R. 5813, to establish a Federal pol- 
icy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of business-type 
operations of the Government which 
may be conducted in competition with 
private enterprise, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 6128, to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal 
requirements of the executive agencies 
of the Government of the United States. 

I again express the hope that favorable 
action will be taken on this vital legis- 
lation before adjournment of this session 
of the Congress, 


LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN OF STE- 
PHEN FOSTER MEMORIAL COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on July 22, 
1957, in a speech before the House of 
Representatives, I opposed the newly 
imposed censorship by major radio and 
TV networks against certain musical 
compositions. These censorship meas- 
ures were made at the request of certain 
minority pressure groups. 

The music and history of Stephen 
Foster is being perpetuated in a shrine 
known as the Stephen Foster Memorial 
at White Springs, Fla., on the banks 
of the famous Suwannee River. This 
shrine is an indication of the great re- 
spect afforded the composer’s works by 
music lovers all over the world. 

To further establish that injustice is 
being imposed by the radio and TV net- 
works, I would like to submit a letter 
from Mr. Earl Brown, chairman, Stephen 
Foster Memorial Commission, an organi- 
zation established by an act of the Flor- 
ida Legislature. 

The letter follows: 

STEPHEN FOSTER 
MEMORIAL COMMISSION, 
White Springs, Fla., July 24, 1957. 

Hon. ROBERT L., F. SIKES, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I am pleased to note in the 

morning press your support of our position, 
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in regard to Florida’s State song and other 
of the Stephen Foster compositions, which 
are in the process of being permanenily dis- 
figured by an unofficial network committee. 

„As you well know, it was by legislative 
enactment that the State of Florida adopted 
Way Down Upon the Swanee River as the 
Florida State song; and in a similar man- 
ner My Old Kentucky Home was adopted as 
the State song of Kentucky. But the im- 
portance of Foster as a composer and the 
durability of his songs goes far beyond the 
confines of the United States, as it is the 
most universally loved and used music of 
the world today, and has been for the past 
100 years. These lyrics, as originally com- 
posed, were the basis on which Foster was 
elected to the hall of fame, the only com- 
poser ever having been accorded this high 
honor. 

The memorial we are building to Foster, 
on the banks of the Suwannee, has tremen- 
dous public approval, primarily by people 
from all sections of this Nation, as well as 
Canada and a number of foreign countries. 

At this memorial we maintain a register 
for visitors, who can sign or not, as they 
may elect. Following the signature column 
is one for remarks; and of the million four 
hundred plus people who have signed this 
register, not a single objection was raised as 
to the words of the music, the memorial, or 
the composer. In fact, all remarks are most 
complimentary and as they must be brief, 
the majority of remarks follow these trends: 

“The most wonderful thing we have visited 
in the South.” 

“A great contribution by Florida to Ameri- 
can history with Foster’s folklore music.” 

“Beautiful and reverent.” 

“Our fourth visit and we are coming 
again.” 

And early this year when the President’s 
wife visited the memorial she stated: “This 
is wonderful; I am going to bring my grand- 
children to see it when school is over.” 

There is absolutely nothing in the music 
of Foster that is in any way derogatory to 
the colored race; in fact, this greatest col- 
lection of American folklore music contrib- 
utes to the important place occupied by Ne- 
groes in the development of this Nation. 

All visitors hear the music of Foster when 
they visit the memorial. And as long as I 


am chairman of this memorial commission, 


all renditions of Foster’s music, and he com- 
posed some 200 plus, will be in the original 
lyrics, as composed by Foster and not dese- 
crated by some committee who have so easily 


‘fallen under some minority group, more con- 


cerned with showing their authority than 
they are with the preservation of this great 
music which is part of America’s history. 
To my mind this music is the greatest liv- 
ing documentation of the important part 
played by the Negro in the development of 
the South. 

I also call your attention to the fact that 
Stephen Collins Foster was born and reared 
in Pittsburgh and that these songs today, 
as they have for the past hundred years, 
contribute to musical programs throughout 
the world. Never before, by any person or 
group, has public expression been given to 
anything of an objectionable nature in con- 


‘nection with same. As one Florida journal- 
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-ist editorializes, “If carried to its ultimate 


conclusion, this order we suppose will sooner 
or later demand the rewriting of the Star 
Spangled Banner, on the grounds that the 
pacifists might object.” 

Your continued effort in behalf of retain- 
ing the Foster compositions as written and 
used for a hundred years, will be deeply ap- 
preciated by we of the Foster Memorial Com- 
mission who are seeking to preserve this 
greatest collection of this American folk- 


lore for posterity. 


Sincerely yours, 
EARL W. Brown, Chairman, 


Stephen Foster Memorial Commission. 
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TECHNICAL PERSONNEL IN THE 
SUPPORT ACTIVITIES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 11, I introduced two pieces of 
legislation resulting from the delibera- 
tions of the second Hoover Commission. 
Today, I have placed in the hopper a bill 
to implement the recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
with respect to improving management 
and technical personnel in the support 
activities of the Department of Defense. 

Support activities are those provisions 
of materiel and services needed by the 
military effort as differentiated from 
combat, combat training, and other ac- 
tivities of military operational char- 
acter. They would include procurement, 
maintenance of equipment, supply and 
warehousing, transportation, and such 
administrative activities as budgeting, 
accounting, legal, medical, personnel ad- 
ministration, and public relations. Esti- 
mates show 1.3 million of the 4.3 million 
defense force are engaged in support 
activities or 30 percent of the total de- 
fense personnel.. Personnel costs and 
materials procured for support activities 
account for 63 cents of every defense 
dollar. They require about three times 
as much manpower as the world’s largest 
corporation. Any possible savings which 
could be derived from better manage- 
ment of these activities should not be 
overlooked. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
amend the National Security Act to 
provide that— 

The Secretary of Defense establish 
which management and technical posts 
be filled by civilians, and which by mili- 
tary personnel thus eliminating existing 
dual staffing; 

The civilian personnel be utilized in- 
creasingly in management and technical 
positions in support activities; 

Military personnel would be assigned 
in the support activities for longer tour 
of duty periods; 

The practice of assigning tactical of- 
ficers just for reasons for rotational 
convenience would be discontinued; and, 
finally, 

The Secretary shall prepare for the 
emergency expansion of such activities 
as the selection, development, training, 
and assignment of civilian management 
personnel reserve. 

The essential difference between na- 
tional defense today and that of any 
previous period in our history is that 
the support activities of research and 
development, procurement, supply, and 
so forth, have assumed a much greater 
significance in the defense effort and in 
turn in the economy of the Nation. This 
continuing and greater significance of 


_Support activities has produced person- 


nel problems which arise both from the 
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sheer magnitude of support operations 
and from the fact that the importance 
of these operations is not fully realized. 

Sixty and three-tenths percent of our 
1958 budget goes for national security; 
7 percent of our national active labor 
force is employed directly by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and at the same time 
this number represents 77 percent of the 
Federal Government work force. The 
support activities constitute a significant 
part of the total defense effort. They 
require about one-half of the total de- 
fense force when you include the support 
activities which are organized as an in- 
tegral part of combat or tactical units. 

The Nation is faced with keeping un- 
derway a mobilized research and de- 
velopment program which goes all out 
to maintain our military superiority. 
This means that modern supply and 
technology requires specialization which 
makes new demands on the military 
department to keep pace with the vastly 
increased importance of support activi- 
ties. 

Military-civilian personnel problems 
for the support activities then is one of 
the most important in the country to- 
day. One provision of my bill provides 
for the elimination of dual staffing which 
would bring about a savings of $110.4 
million each fiscal year. Of the 2,979 
organizational entities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, 372 are staffed with 
both a military and a civilian super- 
visor. Most of these instances were 
found in our supply activities. From 
an opinion survey conducted among sup- 
port personnel, 33 percent felt there 
were duplicate military and civilian posi- 


‘tions, and of this number 67 percent or 


995 people said their supervisory position 
could be eliminated. If this duplicate 
staffing of military and civilian posi- 
tions could be eliminated. estimates by 
the Hoover Commission show a $110.4 
million savings. 

By instituting the third provision of 
this bill, calling for the abandonment 
of rotating tactical officers to support 
assignments as a matter of rotation con~ 
venience, another possible savings of 
$50.1 million could be accomplished. 
Even if the average tour of duty was 
extended from 2 to 3 years, it is esti- 
mated that the direct savings would be 
at least $33.4 million. 

I was very encouraged to read excerpts 
from Deputy Secretary of Defense, Reu- 
ben B. Robertson’s speech before the 
Third National Reorganization Confer- 
ence of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, on February 4 of this 
year and find that the Defense Depart- 
ment is receptive to these recommenda- 
tions. He said at this meeting: 

We must reduce the turnover of military 
personnel in support assignments, and must 
provide better incentives for the performance 
of an effective management job by both mili- 
tary and civilian managers. 

One of the most important of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations in the person- 
nel area was that we delineate the kinds of 
management and technical jobs which, in 
effect, should be filled by military and by 
civilian personnel and develop definitive 
staffing criteria. 


The possibilities for monetary savings 
by enacting this legislation are consid- 
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erable. If we can improve management 
and reduce the financial outlay for sup- 
port activities alone in the Defense De- 
partment by 1 percent, there would be 
an annual saving of $245.7 million. A 4 
percent improvement would mean close 
to $1 billion saved. 


TRADE WITH RED CHINA 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Washington? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there may 


well be implications of a political nature 
regarding reopening United States trade 
with Red China which are unknown to 
me. From reports of the President’s re- 
cent press conference it is apparent that 
study is being made of such policy fac- 
tors, and may I say I leave such policy 
matters to the executive branch where 
they belong, and to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. But I want to point up some 
aspects of trade with Red China which 
are of particular interest to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

First, however, I doubt if the Ameri- 
can people—ani an informed public 
opinion is important in such a matter— 
realize that American goods are and 
have been continuously going to Red 
China over an extended period. I have 
information that strategic materials have 
been shipped in substantial quantities 
through western Canadian ports on Brit- 
ish ships. I am told the Canadians have 
been openly laughing at us over this situ- 
ation. I have been shown dates and 
itemized. lists of such shipmenis to 
Shanghai and Taku Bar. But I am sure 
such details are fully known to our State 
Department. 

What I desire to point up, however, is 
the trade potential based on former ex- 
isting markets. For example we have 
such a huge surplus of wheat. I am told 
during the period 1922 to 1949, exclud- 
ing the years 1942 to 1944 of World War 
II, China was among the top six import- 
ers of flour from Oregon and Washing- 
ton. In 1939, China imported 8 million 
bushels of flour from these 2 States, and 
at one time, back in 1923, the volume was 
almost 13 million bushels—more than the 
export from these States to all other 
countries of the world in 1954. 

Lumber is, of course, another impor- 
tant product of the Pacific Northwest. 
Here Canada is our competitor and can 
ke expected to take over our former mar- 
ket which was very substantial. Right 
now there is need for exports as we have 
a depression situation in our forest prod- 
ucts industries. Last year the total Ore- 
gon and Washington lumber export to all 
nations was less than 300 million feet— 
less than the average shipments to China 
alone in depression years. 

These are two examples, without a lot 
of detailed statistics, which indicate the 
effects of our trade embargo with China. 

Mr. Speaker, full and open discussion 
before the bench and bar of American 
opinion on trade with China is timely. 
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MILITARY AID TO TITO 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, at the 
very time that Congress is striving so 
earnestly to reduce the Federal budget, 
the State Department has announced 
that it vill reinstate military assistance 
to Tito. Whereas the President has felt 
that the overall foreign aid program is of 
such consequence as to warrant a special 
message to Congress and a nationwide 
television and radio address on the sub- 
ject, our so-called department of diplo- 
macy issued a statement asserting that 
resumption of the shipment of varicus 
items, including aircraft, to Yugoslavia 
has been authorized. 

When I introduced H. R. 7142 on May 
2, I explained to the Congress that this 
bill to increase individual income tax 
exemptions would summarily require the 
Federal budget to be reduced, thus elim- 
inating many of the extravagances that 
have attached themselves to both the 
domestic and foreign programs. Mean- 
while Members of Congress have devoted 
their efforts to the diligent study of the 
proposed budget and all its ramifications. 
Yet, in flagrant defiance of the attitude 
exhibited in Congress, the State Depart- 
ment has arbitrarily gone on record with 
a pledge to contribute military equip- 
ment to Tito. 

Is this to be our answer to the heroic 
patriots who sought to deliver their na- 
tive soil from totalitarian enemies? 
What is the justification for rewarding 
the despot who executed Mikhailovich 
and persecuted Archbishop Stephanic? 
Furthermore, it should not. be necessary 
to remind the State Department that the 
dictator to whom they would give air- 
planes is the same Marshal Tito respon- 
sible for the shooting down of two Amer- 
ican transport planes in the summer of 
1946. In a speech on the day of the 
second incident, which took the lives of 
at least four airmen wearing the uniform 
of the United States, Tito boasted that 
he himself had witnessed the murder in 
the skies. He defended it on the premise 
that the American craft did not respond 
to signals ordering the pilot to land. 
This is the man to whom the State 
Department would now present with 
some 200 jet planes and other lethal 
weapons. 

I do not question for one moment the 
attitude of the vast majority of the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia, those who by birth- 
right and by religious inculcation could 
never achieve peace of soul under the 
domination of communism’s godless 
doctrine. To build up their Red mas- 
ter’s arsenal will only make their course 
more difficult when their burning desire 
for freedom can no longer be contained. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to go on record 
to the effect that I consider our giving 
military aid to Tito a breach of faith to 
those in his servitude. I believe it a 
brutal setback to the millions of others 
in the world who are at the mercy of 
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Communistic brutality—regardless of 
what brand of communism it may be. I 
charge that it is a retreat from morality, 
and I ask that Congress think seriously 
about whether this diabolical deal 
should not be repudiated in fairness to 
the American taxpayer, to the people of 
Yugoslavia, and to all Christianity. 


THE SACRED RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become increasingly clear in recent years 
that present laws fail to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of all our citizens and 
that Congress must act to correct this 
situation. The Federal Government 
lacks the authority at present to sue in 
the courts in behalf of those citizens 
whose civil rights have been violated and 
who are unable or afraid to seek such 
court assistance. 

To overcome this problem, President 
Fisenhower has recommended that Con- 
gress authorize the Federal Government 
to bring civil suits to protect and insure 
the rights of all our citizens. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal, embodied in H. R. 6127, 
is designed to give legal effect and vital- 
ity to the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which 
provides: 

Section 1. That the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

SEC. 2. The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. - 


I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that we all 
agree with the wisdom of this section of 
the Constitution. Iam certain, too, that 
we all agree that the right to vote is a 
sacred right which is the very founda- 
tion of our form of Government. For 
this reason, it is essential that the Con- 
gress make certain that every American 
citizen—regardless of his race, creed, 
or color—is protected in the exercise of 
his right to vote. 

Among its provisions, H. R. 6127 pro- 
vides for the granting of an injunction 
by a district court judge which, in effect, 
prohibits anyone from discriminating or 
interfering with the right of another to 
vote because of his color, race, or religion. 
If the person against whom the court 
order has been issued, obeys that order, 
that’s the end of it. If he doesn’t, he 
may then be cited for contempt of court 
and tried by the court. 

This provision has given rise to charges 
that the proposed civil-rights legislation 
would abolish trial by jury and has 
prompted some members to introduce 
amendments to provide for a jury trial 
in such contempt cases. 

Let us take a look at these charges for a 
moment. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion guaranteed the right to trial by jury 
in all criminal cases and in common-law 
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‘actions where the amount involved ex- 
ceeded $20. This guaranteed the ac- 
cused the right to jury trial only in those 
cases where he had traditionally pos- 
sessed that right. 

When the Constitution was adopted, 
all courts had the inherent power to 
punish for contempt of their authority 
any act which offended the dignity of the 
court or which obstructed the proper 
administration of justice. This inherent 
power permits the courts to retain the 
independence and respect they now have. 

Historically, then, our coyrts have 
been charged with the enforcement of 
their own orders. If they could not en- 
force their orders, the very power of the 
court to make the order would become a 
mockery. 

The framers of the Constitution recog- 
nized the need for these inherent powers 
in the courts and therefore did not write 
into the Constitution a provision for trial 
by jury in contempt cases. Upholding 
this view, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has stated that the power 
of courts to punish for contempt is a 
necessary and integral part of the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary and is abso- 
jutely essential to the performance of 
their duties. 

In addition, a review of our laws re- 
veals that Congress has granted the Fed- 
eral Government the right to seek in- 
junctive relief to enforce provisions of 
at least 28 separate statutes. In every 
one of these laws the courts have the 
power to punish for contempt without a 
jury trial. It is significant, I think, 
that these statutes have never been at- 
tacked as depriving a citizen of the right 
to trial by jury. 

The choice, Mr. Speaker, boils down 
to this: Shall we insist upon extending 
the right to trial by jury to cases in 
which it has never been guaranteed be- 
fore, to the point where such action 
might jeopardize the rights of many 
American citizens guaranteed by the 
Constitution? Or shall we retain our 
trust in the courts to fairly safeguard 
and insure the rights of our citizens as 
they traditionally have in the past? 

To accept the proposition demanding 
a trial by jury in contempt cases would 
weaken the power of the judiciary and, 
with it, the proper administration of 
justice. I am confident, on the other 
hand, that the courts, given the power to 
protect and enforce the rights of one 
citizen, will not violate those of another 
in doing so. 

By way of summary, let me emphasize 
that the Congress, by the enactment of 
this legislation, without the crippling 
jury-trial amendment, can carry out 
better than any other way its solemn 
obligation to defend and uphold the 
Constitution—in particular the sacred 
right of all our citizens to vote freely 
and without interference from anyone. 


UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL 
AIR TRANSPORT POLICY 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of World War II the United States and 
England signed an aviation agreement 
at Bermuda which set out the ground 
rules of our international air transport 
operations. Principles were established 
which became the cornerstone of the 
entire structure of United States policy 
in this field. These principles and our 
policies have been repeatedly reaffirmed 
Since 1946. 

United States airline managements 
and their stockholders invested their 
energies and their capital in the indus- 
try believing they knew our Govern- 
ment’s position and the rules of the 
game, 

In view of the national interest as- 
pects of the United States air transpor- 
tation industry, both domestic and in- 
ternational, it is fitting to ask whether 
the ground rules are being changed— 
and whether the guide lines are being 
altered. 

One of the cardinal principles of our 
policy has been that the services au- 
thorized in any agreement with another 
country should have as their primary 
objective the provision of capacity ade- 
quate to the demands of the traffic be- 
tween this country and the country of 
the other party to the agreement. 

The purposes and objectives of this 
principle were to give the airlines of the 
partners to the agreement a favored po- 
sition in regard to the traffic between 
their two countries, to give them equal 
economic opportunity and to provide for 
growth and development of the services 
as indicated by the increase in traffic 
demand. 

This made for a fairly normal busi- 
ness climate. Our airlines have ex- 
panded and the traffic has grown. The 
investors, while perhaps not getting 


rich, were at least in a growth situa- . 


tion—their investment reasonably se- 
cure—and they knew where they stood. 

There are two recent developments in 
the international air transport picture 
which are disturbing. They are impor- 
tant because they could jeopardize our 
air transport industry at home and 
abroad at a time when the commerce 
and the defense aspects of their services 
are more vital than ever before. 

The first of these developments is the 
increasing tendency to abandon the 
cardinal principles I mentioned before. 
Instead of granting routes based on the 
traffic between this country and the other 
party to the agreement, we are opening 
the doors to third parties who do not 
have a primary interest in the traffic. 
The recent KLM-Dutch award is the 
outstanding example of the abandon- 
ment of our traditional policy. 

Now a liberal position on the part of 
our Government might make sense in 
certain areas if it were met with similar 
liberalism and consideration abroad. 
This brings me to the other development 
that bothers me. 

Our airlines, which are now almost 
entirely free of subsidy, are being ex- 
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posed to unwarranted competition from 
government-owned and government-sub- 
sidized foreign lines without getting 
equal treatment overseas. 

There is a trend toward restriction- 
ism, toward pooling of services and of 
controlling and splitting the markets 
overseas which is designed to freeze out 
the American line. Our carriers are 
subjected to restrictions on routes and 
limitations on frequency of service and 
other artificial handicaps once they leave 
our shores. 

We are in the paradoxical position of 
handing over our own traffic to others 
and then being frozen out of foreign 
markets when we seek to compete there. 

The most unfair aspect of this whole 
situation is that half the time the pas- 
senger we are trying to carry somewhere 
overseas is an American tourist spending 
his dollars abroad. 

One classic example of this restriction 
abroad is the continued inability of 
TWA to operate the short little route 
segment between Frankfurt, Germany, 
and Zurich, Switzerland. 

TWA now has one route segment that 
goes through London and reaches a dead 
end at Frankfurt. 

TWA also has a second route that 
goes through Paris to Zurich and on 
through the Middle East and India all 
the way to Manila. 

These two routes could be joined very 
simply. All that has to be done is to 
continue their London flights beyond 
the dead end at Frankfurt to connect 
at Zurich with their Paris route. 

It is a distance of less than 200 miles. 
If this were done, it would allow them 
to gain maximum use of personnnel and 
equipment—and to effect a substantial 
savings in what is otherwise a double- 
cost operation. They would be able to 
offer a single carrier service to passen- 
gers desiring a circle tour of Europe 
and beyond. 

As many of you are aware, TWA ap- 
plied for permission to operate the 
Frankfurt-Zurich route. 

They got an order from the CAB 
granting them that permission. 

But despite the fact that they have 
the permission—and have had it for 
about 2 years—they have been unable 
to bridge the gap of a mere 200 miles— 
unable to fly the route from Frankfurt 
to Zurich. 

This is not because the Germans ob- 
ject or because the Swiss object. It is 
because the British object. Yet the 
British earned $100 million from the 
American tourist in 1955—a sum equal 
to 15 percent of their entire balance of 
trade deficit for that year. 

Another example is that India allows 
our airlines only two services each per 
week. This constitutes an unneces- 
sary bottleneck on United States partic- 
ipation on round-the-world travel. 

I believe we must expect and secure 
treatment for our United States airlines 
overseas at least as favorable as that 
which we accord to foreign airlines 
operating in this country. If this is not 
forthcoming, we have been heading in 
the wrong direction and we had better 
stop and consider if this makes sense, 
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PROPOSED JURY TRIAL. AMEND- 
MENT TO CIVIL-RIGHTS LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a heavy heart that I rise briefly to par- 
ticipate in this debate. I am saddened 
that in this historic legislative body, rep- 
resenting the greatest democracy the 
world has ever known, we should have to 
legislate, debate, or even discuss, a matter 
so fundamental as the right of every 
qualified citizen of this Nation to cast his 
ballot. 

When there is added to this, the sug- 
gestion that an equally fundamental and 
traditional pillar of our democratic way 
of life, the right to trial by jury, is being 
threatened by this legislation, I am in- 
deed shaken to the roots of my being. As 
an attorney, a former State Senator and 
now as a United States Representative, 
I cherish our constitutional guaranty of 
trial by jury as a sacred right. 

That is why, when I see the inviolate 
right of trial by jury introduced as a 
bogus, phony, sham issue in a cynical, 
callous effort to deny a large segment of 
our population the right to vote, I must 
rise to set the record straight. Let us 
label this phony jury-trial amendment 
for what it really is, an effort to thwart 
the reasonable enforcement of the law in 
the traditional American way—in fact, in 
the only way in which effective enforce- 
ment is possible. 

An examination of the record reveals 
the true purpose of this jury trial gim- 
mick, and perhaps the best way to illus- 
trate this is by a few pertinent questions. 
Last year another civil rights bill was 
debated in this chamber. By the stand- 
ards of those who oppose the universal 
enjoyment of civil rights, it was a 
tougher bill than this year’s proposal. 
For obvious reasons which I will later 
touch upon, it contained no jury trial 
provision. 

Question No. 1: Then why was not the 
bogus jury trial issue raised last year as 
it has been this year? 

Everyone would agree that the legal 
profession represented by hundreds of 
local, State, and Federal bar associations 
would be in the forefront in attacking 
any effort to erode our constitutional 
rights, particularly the right to trial by 
jury as it exists. The hearings on this 
bill before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, consume some 
1,300 pages of testimony. Only one wit- 
ness appearing before the subcommittee 
purported to represent a bar association 
and he was the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the South Carolina Bar 
Association. Examination of his testi- 
mony reveals that he made no mention 
whatever of this proposed jury trial 
amendment. 

Question No. 2: Why has not a single 
bar association come forward to support 
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the proponents of the jury trial amend- 
ment? 

The motive of those who have master- 
minded this new roadblock in the enact- 
ment of civil rights legislation is 
obvious. They know it has nothing to do 
with the case, but they hope to so con- 
fuse the issue in the public’s mind, that 
everyone who opposes their amendment 
can be accused of being against trial by 
jury, which is like being opposed to 
motherhood. But if they hope to em- 
barrass us with our constituents, I think 
they vastly underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the American public. 

The type of proceeding involved in this 
proposed legislation has never, since the 
inception of our legal system, involved a 
jury trial. A simple example serves to 
illustrate this. There is ample evidence 
that some Americans are unjustly de- 
prived of their right to vote. Both po- 
litical parties recognized this by pledg- 
ing in their respective platforms that 
they would enact civil rights legislation. 
Now suppose a citizen feels that an elec- 
tion official or board has unjustifiably 
denied him the right to register, and 
hence the right to vote. Under the pro- 
posed legislation, he would seek an in- 
junction against the official on the 
ground that he is failing or refusing to 
perform his official duties. 

An injunction is simply a “stop” 
order; a legal means of preventing a 
wrong before it occurs. The Federal 
Constitution guarantees a jury trial in 
criminal proceedings. But this is not 
the trial of a crime. No one has been 
accused of a crime. It is a proceeding 
to prevent a wrong before it occurs. 
From time immemorial injunction pro- 
ceedings have been brought on the equity 
side of our courts, before a judge with- 
out a jury. In fact, a Federal law which 
required a jury in such cases might very 
well be held unconstitutional. 

A classic example of this proceeding 
which we all remember occurred when 
an injunction was issued against the 
United Mine Workers and John L. 
Lewis and they received a huge fine for 
refusal to comply with the injunction. 
All this was before a judge, without a 
jury. Under the antitrust laws, Du Pont 
was very recently ordered to divest it- 
self of its control of General Motors. 
The trial was before a judge, without a 
jury. We have passed in this House, in 
the last few decades, some 28 or 29 spe- 
cific measures of tremendous importance, 
where the court is given the right to is- 
sue injunctions, or “stop” orders, and 
if these injunctions are violated, to mete 
out punishment by fine or sentence, 
without trial by jury. 

And now let us compare the laws of the 
various States. I have prepared a short 
legal brief on this subject which I can- 
not, for lack of time, review in detail, 
but which I will insert in the RECORD at 
this point. The brief is short, because 
the legal proposition is simple and firmly 
established. It illustrates that the con- 
stitutional guaranty of a jury trial is 
construed to give no right to a jury trial 
in equity cases, including injunction 
proceedings. 
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At this point in the brief, I cite deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme 
Court and of the highest courts in 24 
different States. 

Now suppose this person who has ap- 
plied for an injunction to prevent an 
official from denying him his vote, is 
successful, and a court has decided he is 
entitled to that injunction. If the offi- 
cial complies, that is the end of the mat- 
ter. But suppose the official, having 
been served with a court order; refuses 
to obey it. He is now in contempt of 
court—and the proponents of this jury 
trial amendment say that he should have 
a jury trial to determine whether he 
is in contempt of court. 

Question No. 3: What question of fact 
is this jury to decide? 

Is this jury to decide for the judge 
whether he did in fact issue a stop 
order. Perhaps he dreamed it all up. 
Inserting a jury between a court and 
the enforcement of its own order is an 
insult to the court, is contrary to law, 
and is the height of legal hyprocisy. 
The brief which I mentioned notes that 
the constitutional guaranty of a jury 
trial does not apply to proceedings to 
punish for contempt of court, whether 
in a court of law, a court of equity, a 
court having criminal jurisdiction or any 
other court, citing many cases. 

I do not wish to appear to be chiding 
my colleagues from below the Mason- 
Dixon line, but a great many of these 
cases cited in my brief originated in the 
fine courts of their States, and are sup- 
ported by the excellently prepared opin- 
ions of judges elected or appointed 
from their areas, gentlemen who were 
schooled in the culture and traditions of 
those areas. 

Question No. 4: Do the proponents of 
this jury-trial amendment now hold that 
these judges and the courts over which 
they preside are incompetent? 

Our President recently drew attention 
to an opinion of our former President 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
William Howard Taft, who said in 1908: 
“Never in the history of the country has 
there been such an insidious attack upon 
the judicial system as the proposal to 
interject a jury trial between all orders 
of the court, made after full hearing, 
and the enforcement of such orders.” 

And where were these pious platitudes 
and this lofty attempt to introduce jury 
trials into an area where they have 
never existed, when in recent months 
court injunctions were obtained barring 
all activity of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas until all of its records were turned 
over to the State? There were no jury 
trials, In Alabama, a fine of $100,000 
was levied against that association, 
without trial by jury, for so-called vio- 
lation of an injunction requiring them 
to divulge membership lists. 

Gentlemen, let us recognize this jury- 
trial amendment for what it really is, 
not an effort to preserve our constitu- 
tional right to a jury trial, but an un- 
constitutional effort to deny the Gov- 
ernment the power to give its citizens 
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effective protection of their right to vote, 
and of their fundamental right to equal 
protection and liberty and security un- 
der law. Let us defeat this amend- 
ment and get on to the consideration 
of legislation which has the endorse- 
ment of both political parties in their 
announced platforms. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
creasing number of recent Supreme 
Court decisions have created turmoil in 
the lower courts, amongst the States, and 
within the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. 

These decisions include: Limiting 
congressional power to ferret out subver- 
sion, racketeering, and crime; opening 
FBI files to criminal case defendants; 
emasculating State antisubversion laws; 
restrictions on firing security risks; mak- 
ing it lawful to advocate overthrow of 
the Government. 

This freewheeling disregard of prece- 
dents and procedures, developed during 
the almost 134 centuries of the Nation’s 
history, has aroused a storm of protest 
mail to Congress and the White House. 
Legislation is being written to overcome 
the effects of some of these decisions and 
constitutional amendments offered to 
overcome others. 

Proposals to limit the Supreme Court’s 
decisionmaking power in the future also 
have been made. One means would be 
legislative implementation of certain ob- 
scure constitutional provisions permit- 
ting Congress to limit what cases the 
Court can hear. Another is that Con- 
gress refuse to appropriate money for 
the Court to operate, or to have its judges 
elected. One wag has even suggested a 
10th member to be added to the Court—a 
psychiatrist for the other 9. 

But before radical measures are 
adopted to spike radical opinions, per- 
haps more moderate remedies should be 
tested. Complete independence of the 
judiciary is one-third the keystone of our 
constitutional separation of powers be- 
tween legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of Government. This division 
of authority has protected the freedoms 
of each generation of Americans and 
fostered the tremendous growth of our 
country. 

It has worked best when the Supreme 
Court has not regarded its complete inde- 
pendence as a license to invade the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the executive 
and legislative branches, but exercised a 
strict responsibility to stick to its own 
business. That business is using past de- 
cisions and precedents to determine what 
the law is, what the Constitution says, 
and applying it to the facts before it. 

Storms of public protest have arisen 
whenever the Court has not stuck to busi- 
ness: that is, when its decisions say the 
law is something different than the 
meaning of the language in which it is 
written, or that provisions of the Consti- 
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tution mean something other than what 
they generally have been conceded to 
mean. 

When the Court does that, its majority 
is made up of men who conceive their 
duty to be not primarily judicial, but in 
the fields of social science, economies, 
human relations, and a host of other 
places. They simply do not understand 
the Constitution which says these fields 
are the provinces of the executive and 
legislative branch, not the Court. 

Thus the answer lies in carefully deter- 
mining what a man thinks about the 
Constitution and the duties of the Court 
before appointing him to it for a life- 
time. That means the President, who 
appoints him, and the Senators, who con- 
firm him, must only permit a man to oc- 
cupy the bench who convincingly demon- 
strates his fundamental understanding 
of the Constitution and an unswerving 
concept of the true nature of a judge’s 
duty. 

If this caution is heeded, deaths and 
retirements will soon remand the Su- 
preme Court to such hands. 


FEDERAL COOPERATION WITH 
STATE WITHHOLDING LAWS 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Dawson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a bill to permit 
the Federal Government to cooperate 
more closely with our respective State 
governments in the withholding of State 
income taxes. 

An effort to foster this cooperation 
was made in Public Law 587 of the 82d 
Congress, in connection with which the 
House committee reported that “every 
practicable step should be taken to co- 
operate in the area of withholding with 
the State and Territorial governments in 
view of their cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government in fiscal matters gen- 
erally, and particularly in withholding 
the Federal income tax from their em- 
ployees.” 

The remedial legislation which was 
passed, however, has proved to be only 
a partial remedy, as Utah discovered this 
year after the State legislature plugged 
up a gaping loophole in its income tax 
law with a withholding provision applied 
to workers who have not been domiciled 
in the State for 1 calendar year or 
who did not file a State tax return for 
the preceding year. 

But administration of the law has run 
into an imponderable roadblock: the 
Federal Government—which happens to 
be the largest employer in Utah—says it 
cannot cooperate because the Federal 
law permits the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to enter into withholding agree- 
ments with a State only if “such duty 
to withhold is imposed generally with 
respect to the compensation of em- 
ployees who are residents of the State.” 

According to my information, four 
other States—New York, California, 
Iowa, and Indiana—also have withhold- 
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ing laws with which the Federal Goy- 
ernment cannot comply. 

What, I wonder, would be our reaction 
if the largest private employer in one 
of our States were exempted from abid- 
ing by State tax law? If we rail against 
preferential treatment in tax enforce- 
ment, can we ignore a dispensation to 
an employer because it happens to be 
the Federal Government? 

The bill which I have introduced 
would put the Federal Government on 
a par, where State withholding laws are 
concerned, with other employers, but 
maintains the present provision that 
State withholding shall not apply to 
members of the Armed Forces. 

I hope we may act soon upon this 
defect in the enforcement of State in- 
come tax laws. 


TRUJILLO 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. PORTER] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, if ever 
the day comes when an American Con- 
gressman cannot publicly, and anywhere 
in the world, proclaim his love for free- 
dom and democracy and his hatred for 
dictatorships, then I shall no longer 
want to be a Congressman. 

Beginning on page 8868 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for June 11, 1957, my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. REEcE], deplores 
the “unbridled and concerted attacks 
upon our ally and good neighbor, the 
Dominican Republic.” 

The gentleman speaks of “unwar- 
ranted assaults upon our Dominican 
friends” and states: 

A veritable barrage of insults and invective 
has been leveled at this little country both 
on this floor, in our press, and on our radio 
and television broadcasts. 


Without naming me, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. REECE] says: 

In the vanguard of the severest critics 
stands a Member of this body lending the 
weight and dignity of his office to the casti- 
gation of this neighboring country. 


He further states that “words are not 
within my grasp to express the sickening, 
appalling horror” he felt on reading in 
the Sunday New York Times that I had 
told a group of Dominican exiles in 
Puerto Rico last Saturday that I was 
sympathetic “with the revolutionary 
ambitions of this mob against the de jure 
factor government of the Dominican 
Republic.” 

Let us consider these two questions: 
the nature of the Dominican Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the pro- 
priety of my “castigating”’ such a gov- 
ernment and sympathizing with its op- 
ponents, on the other. 

The Dominican Republic, despite its 
name, is a dictatorship and has been for 
27 years. It is a bloody dictatorship 
which has not restricted its terror and 
corruption to its own territory. It killed, 
I am convinced, one of my constituents 
last December and lied to our Govern- 
ment in trying to hide the facts. 

I told the Dominican exiles that if I 
were a Dominican, I’d be a revolutionary, 
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and that this would be true if I were a 
Pole, a Hungarian, a Russian, a Czecho- 
slovakian, or the citizen of any dictator. 
burdened country. I also said that al- 
most everybody in the United States was 
strongly against dictatorships and 
strongly for democracy and freedom. 

My colleague refers to my Dominican 
audience in Puerto Rico as a “mob,” an 
extremely inaccurate characterization, 
then again as “a group of dissident, dis- 
jointed, and frustrated Dominican ex- 
patriates.’ I suppose our American 
revolutionaries could have been so de- 
scribed. 

Does my colleague believe that “free- 
dom fighters” are only to be given moral 
support if they fight for freedom and 
democracy outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere? Many of us proudly encourage 
revolution in Iron Curtain countries. I 
think there is a difference between ac- 
tively participating in a revolution and 
encouraging one by expressing the high- 
est and most fundamental traditions of 
your own country. Moral support, along 
with economic and military aid, should 
go to our friends, not our enemies. 

Do I foment revolution against dicta- 
tors? Yes, gladly and until I die. As 
a Congressman, I certainly do have, as 
the eminent gentleman from Tennessee 
correctly declared, “the unqualified 
right and, on occasion, even the duty 
to voice’ my “sentiments toward our 
Nation’s management of international 
relations.” 

My colleague claims that I ‘“trans- 
gressed all reasonable limits of authority 
and propriety in waging my campaign 
of vituperation against our Caribbean 
friends.” 

I must dissent. 

First, I do not campaign by vitupera- 
tion whereas my opponents do. My 
facts have been confirmed by our State 
Department and the facts speak for 
themselves. They are readily available. 

Second, the dictator is no friend of 
ours and never has been. These same 
facts prove that. Friendship is more 
than politeness. I really cannot com- 
prehend how the gentleman can find it 
in his heart to defend Trujillo. 

Finally, and most important, I do not 
believe I am going beyond “all reason- 
able limits of authority and propriety” 
considering that all I am doing is stat- 
ing that I love democracy and that I 
hate dictators. Would my illustrious 
colleague have me say such things only 
in Oregon or in Washington, D. C.? Or 
dare I say them in Puerto Rico? And 
dare I apply them to countries on our 
doorstep? Ido not fancy double stand- 
ards, hypocrisy, or pussyfooting, so I 
dare. 

Trujillo has been emboldened by the 
respectability accorded him by many 
Americans, some of them prominent. 
His audacity was such that he believed 
he could get away with murdering Gerry 
Murphy and rendering a fantastic ex- 
planation to our Government. Now he 
refuses to allow Gen. Arturo Espaillat, 
recently Consul General for the Re- 
public in New York City, to return for 
investigation and possible trial. This is 
the same Espaillat who not long ago 
righteously proclaimed the innocence of 
himself and his government and who 
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aes to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible. 

Our coddling of dictators south of the 
border has already cost us dearly in 
prestige and capacity for leadership in 
Latin America. The American people 
love democracy and hate dictators. 
When I testify to this fact I am sure I 
accurately represent the opinions of the 
citizens of my district. By making these 
opinions, which are not lightly held, 
known and incorporated into our for- 
eign policy, it may well be that many 
other American boys may be saved from 
the fate of my constituent, Gerry 
Murphy. 

Another result may be that the United 
States will attain a position of moral 
leadership commensurate with its eco- 
nomic power and its political responsi- 
bilities in the world. 


v 


NEEDED REVISIONS IN AID TO THE 
BLIND UNDER THE SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ACT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. KING] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act to enable the States 
to provide more adequate financial as- 
sistance. to needy individuals who are 
blind and to encourage and stimulate 
needy blind individuals to become self- 
supporting. 

Twenty years of experience with the 
Federal-State program of aid to the 
needy blind has given us a greater un- 
derstanding of the needs, problems, and 
capabilities of the men and women 
whose welfare is the concern of this pro- 
gram. The blind assistance provisions 
of the Social Security Act were adopted 
at a time of depression. The primary 
objective then was relief from the dis- 
tress of poverty. We now know that 
assistance can be granted to needy blind 
people on terms that inescapably per- 
petuate poverty and dependency. The 
importance of more adequate relief 
from poverty among the blind than we 
now grant cannot be overemphasized. 
But relief alone is not enough; rather 
it must be given on terms which assist, 
encourage and impel the recipient to 
achieve independence and self-support 
by offering to him hope and opportunity. 

A new approach in providing aid to 
the blind under title X of the Social 
Security Act has become imperative. 
This public assistance program will soon 
become one entirely for blind men and 
women in the productive years of life. 
Owing to the greatly expanded coverage 
and increased benefits under the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance system, 
those who lose their sight from diseases 
associated with the aging process will 
almost exclusively be old-age insurance 
beneficiaries. Blind workers who have 
succeeded in securing employment or 
self-employment in covered occupations 


will likewise be entitled to old-age bene- 
fits upon retirement. 

The fact emerges that the category 
of blind people to be helped by public 
assistance is in consequence composed 
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predominantly of those who still have 
ahead of them years of possible produc-_ 


tive effort and contribution to their com- 
munities and their families. It is of the 
utmost importance to these individuals 
as well as to the country that their 
productive powers be preserved from 
atrophy. This can only be done by 
granting assistance to them under con- 
ditions which save and promote their 
sense of personal worth, individual 
dignity and self-respect as valued mem- 
bers of a democratic society. Aid to the 
blind can be made into a program which 
extends to recipients the American tra- 
dition of opportunity. Reshaping the 
law to accomplish this end in addition 
to affording greater security from want 
is the principal purpose of this bill. 

The amendments adopted by the Con- 
gress last year contained important ad- 
ditions to the purpose clauses of the pro- 
visions relating to aid to the blind in the 
Social Security Act. ‘The Congress 
recognized that much can be done by 
agencies administering blind assistance 
programs to encourage and help blind 
recipients to attain self-support and 
self-care. The changes in the law which 
were then adopted clearly authorized 
these State agencies to include as regu- 
lar parts of programs, services by case 
workers and specially trained personnel. 
designed to assist recipients to regain 
self-support and self-care. The amend- 
ments of 1956 also authorize—but less 
clearly—State agencies to assist re- 
cipients in the development of individual 
plans to attain self-support by utilizing 
whatever income and other resources 
they may possess in efforts to become 
established in occupations for which 
they may be fitted or in small business 
undertakings as well as whatever other 
ways may be feasible. 

It appears unfortunate that, although 
a goodly number of State agencies are 
laying plans to add personnel to their 
staffs for the purpose of providing self- 
support services, the possibilities of en- 
couraging and helping blind aid re- 
cipients to utilize their resources in ful- 
filling their need to be restored to gain- 
ful activity have been neglected. The 
fault perhaps lies with the inadequacy of 
the amendments of 1956. The Congress 
should make it unmistakably clear that 
the law contemplates and requires the 
widest possible use by recipients of in- 
dividual resources in plans to achieve 
self-support and self-care. The need of 
every person to be a productive and con- 
tributing member of his community 
should be recognized as fundamental 
and as of equal importance and vitality 
to the need for food and shelter. The 
bill I have introduced would accomplish 
this objective by proposing several new 
provisions intended to give a wholly new 
conception and perspective to public as- 
sistance for the blind. 

First, the bill proposes that all blind 
recipients be given incentive by granting 
them increased exemptions of earned in- 
come up to $1,000 per year, and that 
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incentive to gain eomplete economic in- 
dependence be retained by gradually re- 
ducing aid payments to them through 
the device of taking into consideration 
only 50 percent of each earned dollar 
above $1,000 per year. The existing law 
was amended in 1950 to provide that $50 
per month of earned income be disre- 
garded in determining the amount of 
monthly assistance. Thousands of blind 
recipients tock advantage of this exemp- 
tion to improve their slender economic 
status. and some were stimulated to 
achieve self-support. 

But the ceiling on incentive is still re- 

tained and the amount of exempted 
earnings has proved to be too low to gain 
a firm foothold on the economic ladder. 
For most it has been impossible to make 
in a single bound the immense leap from 
economic dependence to complete self- 
support which the present exemption 
necessitates. For fear of losing what 
little security blind assistance affords, 
others have been discouraged from mak- 
ing the effort. The method proposed in 
the bill for a larger exemption and for 
reducing aid payments gradually as in- 
dependent earnings increase will at one 
and the same time enlarge the economic 
opportunities of the blind, stimulate 
them to greater efforts to become self- 
supporting, and enable them to achieve 
total economic independence. 
Second, the bill provides that every 
aid to the blind recipient shall be en- 
titled to possess at least the assessed 
valuation of $3,000 of real and personal 
property; and additional possessions of 
real and personal property may be ap- 
proved for individuals whose individual 
plans for attaining self-support may 
require their use. The requirement in 
the present law that all property and 
income of a blind individual must be 
utilized exclusively for his maintenance 
as a prior condition for receiving assist- 
ance has succeeded only in either im- 
poverishing the individual who becomes 
a recipient or compelling him to live in 
impoverished circumstances without 
assistance. 

To permit individuals to retain and en- 
joy modest amounts of property while 
heing eligible for assistance is to pre- 
serve a basis for rehabilitation. To en- 
able recipients to utilize their own prop- 
erty and other resources to gain self- 
support and independence from aid is to 
put constructive purpose into the law. 

Implementing the self-support pur- 
pose further the bill prohibits any pub- 
lic assistance agency from requiring 
blind recipients to subject their property 
to liens or transfer to these agencies 
title to their property as a condition of 
receiving aid. Enecumbering the prop- 
erty of blind aid recipients deprives 
these individuals of an ability to use 
their own possessions for self-restoration 
and rehabilitation. We cannot success- 
fully help the blind to return to pro- 
ductive and useful lives if we permit 
their futures to be mortgaged or their 
property to be taken from them because 
they received assistance in time of need. 

` Third, the bill also requires that the 
ability of relatives to contribute to the 
support of recipients be entirely disre- 
garded in , determining eligibility for 
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public assistance. The enforcement of 
the legal responsibility of relatives to 
support dependent blind persons has 
never been financially significant in re- 
ducing publie assistance expenditures. 
It has, however, demoralized recipients 
by constantly emphasizing in their 
minds their dependent status and sense 
of helplessness. The enforcement of 
relatives’ liability is unjust to aging par- 
ents of blind individuals still in the pro- 
ductive years of life and unfair to their 
youthful. children endeavoring to þe- 
come established in the world, and gen- 
erally results in spreading poverty rather 
than relieving it. The enforcement of 
relative responsibility is frequently dis- 
ruptive of family relations, creates bit- 
terness and resentment where hope and 
affection should be fostered and saves 
little or nothing in the cost of assistance 
to the blind. Accordingly, it has no 
place in a welfare program which ought 
to maintain the sense of importance and 
belonging on the part of a recipient 
within the atmosphere of good family 
relations as a sound basis for his adjust- 
ment to blindness and restoration to 
normal life. 

Fourth, the bill further provides for 
equal minimum payments to all eligible 
blind individuals except that the mini- 
mum would be specified by each State, 
and could, therefore, vary with local 
conditions, 

But the present system of individually 
budgeting recipients on the basis of in- 
dividual need individually determined 
by a wide exercise of discretion on the 
part of individual social workers would 
be in a large measure replaced. Indi- 
vidual budgeting inescapably leads to the 
gradual assumption by social workers of 
control over the affairs and lives of re- 
cipients. If every bit of income must be 
searched out and every resource tracked 
down. before the amount of each month’s 
payment can be determined on the basis 
of the budgetary deficiency which then 
exists, the inevitable result is that the 
blind recipient, already oppressed by a 
sense of helplessness, soon loses all di- 
rection of his supposedly free consump- 
tion choices. The fibers of self-reliance 
are quickly sapped and loss of self- 
management is the unavoidable conse- 
quence. Under these conditions; the 
personal qualities of morale and enter- 
prise which are indispensable to rehabil- 
itative effort are undermined and 
destroyed. 

The payment of fixed minimum 
amounts of aid to which ail eligible per- 
sons are equally entitled as of right will 
reduce administrative overhead and pre- 
serve and promote the moral and psy- 
chological well being of recipients. It 
will restore to them a power to manage 
their own affairs. It will nourish initi- 
ative and stimulate self-improvement. 
In contrast to the rigid means test and 
individual budgeting, equal minimum 
payments determined by law will rro- 
vide a floor of security and foster eco- 
nomic independence and social reinte- 
gration. 

Finally, to assure that aid-to-the- 
blind payments will more adequately 
meet the actual financial needs of re- 
cipients while they are in distress, the 
bill raises the ceiling on the matching 
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of State funds by the Federal Govern- 
ment from the present maximum of $60 
per month to a maximum of $75 per 
month. When the Social Security Act 
was first passed in 1935 the maximum 
payment to any blind recipient in which 
the Federal Government would partici- 
pate was fixed at $50 per month, of 
which the Federal Government would 
pay one-half. The maximum amount in 
which the Federal Government will 
share has been increased by only $10, 
although the cost of living has nearly 
doubled since 1935 and the standard of 
living to which the people have become 
accustomed has sharply risen. 

The consequence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s failure to keep pace with rising 
prices has been that even greater poverty 
and distress has been imposed upon the 
blind who must depend on public as- 
sistance. They have been compelled to 
eat and dress and live in a manner 
markedly different from the rest of the 
community. Many of the States have 
demonsirated their willingness to meet 
in part the challenge of the desperate 
situation thus brought about and have 
raised payments substantially above the 
Federal matching ceiling, but others 
have fallen far behind. The latest fig- 
ures available show that average pay- 
ments throughout the United States are 
hut $63.12 per month, and this includes 
average expenditures for medical care 
not authorized prior to 1950. 

The time has been long overdue for 
the Federal Government to attempt more 
reasonably to meet its responsibilities for 
raising the level of aid to the blind in 
The bill therefore pro- 
poses that, in addition to raising the 
matching ceiling to $75, $30 out of the 
first $35 of average monthly payments 
to the blind shall be paid by the Federal 
Government. Accordingly, even the 
States which have the least ability to 
raise assistance payments without addi- 
tional Federal participation because they 
have the smallest taxable resources, will 
be enabled to meet the actual needs of 
the blind recipients more adequately. 

Adoption of these amendments will 
mean that the rehabilitative approach 
will be put in the core of the Federal law 
providing aid to the blind. We now 
know from the examples of increasing 
numbers of blind men and women who 
successfully work at a wide variety of 
occupations ranging from mechanics 
and farmers to businessmen and college 
professors that every blind person who 
is sound of body and mind is capable of 
completely normal living and productive 
usefulness. By revising the Federal law 
we can materially enable and impel the 
one-third of the Nation’s 300,000 blind 
which is dependent upon public assist- 
ance to take their places in the economy 
as taxpayers rather than as tax con- 
sumers. It is high time that the Na- 
tion’s laws providing aid to the blind 
catch up with the facts. 


RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION 
CERTIFICATES 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Oregon 


[Mr. ULLMAN] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill which would amend sec- 
tion 168 of the Internal Revenue Code so 
as to invalidate any rapid tax amortiza- 
tion certificates issued to public utilities 
after October 22, 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 22, 1956, Sena- 
tor Harry F. Byrp, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, wrote to the Director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, Mr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, requesting that no further 
action be taken regarding pending appli- 
cations for the issuance of rapid tax 
amortization certificates. Senator BYRD 
wrote: 

As chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, I am asking you not to grant those 
applications which you have held up, or any 
others about which there is the slightest 
question, until this committee can complete 
its review of the situation under existing de- 
fense and business conditions and make its 
report. 


Senator Byrp made this request be- 
cause he was concerned over the danger 
of creating unfair competition, overex- 
pansion, and damage to small business. 
He also expressed his concern over the 
loss of revenue resulting from the issu- 
ance of such certificates. He stressed 
that under present peacetime conditions, 
this special privilege can be justified only 
in exceptional and rare cases. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization 
chose to ignore this request. It has con- 
tinued to issue rapid tax writeoff certifi- 
cates. Among the largest recipients since 
Senator Byrp’s request was made, has 
been the Idaho Power Co. Issuance of 
certificates to the Idaho Power Co. was, 
as Senator Byrp pointed out, an utterly 
indefensible act. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which I intro- 
duced specifically applies to public utili- 
ties. If the issuance of tax writeoff 
certificates can be justified at all, their 
issuance can be justified only to private 
corporations which are not guaranteed a 
certain profit on their investment, as are 
utilities. The issuance of rapid tax write- 
off certificates has usually been justified 
as a special privilege which would be 
needed if private industry was to under- 
take the construction of certain installa- 
tions necessary for the national defense. 
It was contended that unless this special 
treatment was accorded to private in- 
dustry, such installations would not be 
sufficiently remunerative to warrant 
construction. 

Certainly, this argument in support of 
the issuance of these certificates has 
little bearing on their issuance to public 
utilities. Public utilities who occupy a 
monopoly position, who are regulated by 
Government agencies and who are 
guaranteed a fixed profit on their ex- 
penditures, have no legitimate claim to 
this special treatment. 

A second reason for introducing a bill 
which applies specifically to public util- 
ities is the fact that these utilities are in 
a unique position to take advantage of 
the American taxpayer. They are in a 
position to utilize these certificates as 
a tax bonanza—a bonanza which can be 
passed on to corporate stockholders, not 
to ratepayers. Under the guaranteed 
profit system in which they operate, they 
merely pass this windfall on to corporate 
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stockholders. In certain instances, 
power companies are attempting to pass 
these savings directly on in the form of 
capital dividends, with specific instruc- 
tions that such dividends do not need 
to be reported as regular income and 
that they can be listed as capital gains. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been advised that 

such tax amortization certificates are 
both administratively and legislatively 
terminable. Under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 168 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
1954, the taxpayer is authorized to dis- 
continue the amortization deduction 
unilaterally. Clearly there is no mutual. 
ity of obligation between the party issu- 
ing the certificates and the party receiv- 
ing the certificates. If the taxpayer is 
authorized to discontinue amortization 
deductions, it would certainly seem to 
follow that the Government would have 
a similar right. 
- Mr. Speaker, certainly one of the chief 
reasons for the introduction of my bill 
today was the issuance by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization of rapid tax amor- 
tization certificates to the Idaho Power 
Co. There was absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the issuance of these certificates 
to this power company. Seldom have 
the American people witnessed such a 
wanton and inexcusable giveaway of the 
taxpayers money. The bill which I have 
introduced gives Congress an opportunity 
to correct this wrong and cancel these 
certificates. 

The extent of this giveaway has been 
adequately documented by the chief ac- 
countant of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Testimony of the Commission’s 
chief accountant, Mr. Russel C. Rain- 
water, before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, indicated 
that I, and other Members of Congress, 
had been too conservative in evaluating 
the extent of this bonanza to the Idaho 
Power Co. 

Mr. Rainwater testified that tax write- 
off certificates granted to Idaho Power 
Co. would cost the Government 
$83.5 million, that being the amount 
that the United States Government must 
pay in interest to borrow the money to 
make up for the tax postponement 
granted to Idaho Power Co. 

This is what these certificates will cost 
the United States Government. But Mr. 
Rainwater did not stop there, for he 
also spelled out the cash benefits which 
would be realized by the Idaho Power 
Co. as a result of the issuance of 
these tax writeoff certificates. Over the 
50-year life span of the two dams for 
which these certificates were issued, the 
Idaho Power Co. will realize an interest- 
free loan of $339 million. 

And Mr. Speaker, let us keep in mind 
that the recipient of this gift is the 
same power company which contended 
that construction of these dams on the 
Snake River would not cost the taxpayer 
a single dime. Mr. R. C. Parry, com- 
pany counsel for the Idaho Power Co., 
during hearings held before the Federal 
Power Commission, stated 

The applicant [Idaho Power Co.] is here 
before you asking the privilege of construct- 
ing solely with its own money and without 
one cent of cost to the taxpayers of the 
United States. 
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The utter emptiness of that contention 
was made apparent when the Office of 
Defense Mobilization issued these cer- 
tificates. Even Jerome K. Kuykendall, 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, conceded the inconsistency of 
the Idaho Power Co.’s position as 
a result of the issuance of these certifi- 
cates. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe prompt enact- 
ment of the bill I have introduced is re- 
quired if we are to stop the giant give- 
away now being perpetrated on the 
American taxpayer. Failure to do so can 
only mean the continued subsidization 
of the utility monopoly. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
FREE TRADE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


: mous consent to address the House for 


15 minutes and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the theory of 
free trade is attractive. The greater the 
exchange of goods between, and among, 
the nations of this world, the greater the 
economic activity, and resulting progress 
that is supposed to benefit all. 

The practice of free trade, in the world 
of today, is not mutually beneficial. It 
leads to one-sided competition, that 
down-grades the wage levels and em- 
ployment opportunities in many indus- 
tries of the prosperous countries, with- 
out proportionately improving the stand- 
ards of the backward countries. 

In effect, it calls upon some American 
industries, with their investors, and 
their employees, to make ruinous sacri- 
fices just to benefit other nations. 

It is not that we would close the door 
completely to the products they manu- 
facture at slave-labor wages, and want 
to sell here at such low prices that our 
people cannot possibly compete with 
them. We would like to help them to a 
reasonable extent, but not to the point 
where we would kill off some of our own 
industries. International charity as 
practiced by the United States, is in- 
spired by the best of motives. It should 
not, however, “go overboard” and be- 
come self-destructive. 

We cannot help other nations by 
bankrupting ourselves. 

Rather, we should help them to im- 
prove their own industrial processes and 
raise their own standards of wages, and 
of living, and then permit them to com- 
pete in our domestic market on a fair 
and relatively equal basis. Similar to 
the healthy competition between one 
American manufacturer and. another 
American manufacturer. Sound com- 
petition in place of disastrous competi- 
tion. 

Until there is progress in this direc- 
tion, our first duty is to provide some 
protection for imperiled American in- 
dustries. Failure to do so would be 
nothing less than a betrayal of our own 
people. 

Responsible men, who have long strug- 
gled with this problem, have come to the 
inescapable conclusion that a sliding 
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scale of import quotas is the only solu- 
tion. 
the American domestic market for im- 
ports, while insuring that this share does 
not grow and grow, to the point where 
it threatens the survival of American 
factories and American workers. 

Our conscientious colleague, Repre- 
sentative LANHAM, of Georgia, by intro- 
ducing H. R. 2815, to be known as the 
General Import Quota Act, has given us 
the opportunity to solve this problem in 
a fair and practical way. 

As one who has tried to offset the 
steady deterioration in the textile indus- 
try of New England, which was due in 
part to the ruinous competition of tex- 
tile imports, I am wholeheartedly in fa- 
vor of Congressman LanHAm’s bill. 

Let me document this with cogent 
facts from the statement of the Wool 
Manufacturers Council, Northern Textile 
Association, Boston, Mass., on woolen 
and worsted imports: 


Hundreds of American mills have been 
forced to liquidate and over 100,000 wool 
textile jobs have been lost in the past dec- 
ade. During this period, when half of the 
weaving capacity of the United States has 
been lost, the principal foreign producers of 
woolens and worsteds have enjoyed a grow- 
ing market in the United States. The Jap- 
anese have built a woolen and worsted in- 
dustry which now operates almost twice as 
many looms as the United States. In the 
past 3 years Japan has increased its imports 
ef woolens and worsteds to the United States 
by 650 percent. 

The New England mills have borne the 
brunt of an attack which comes from many 
countries in increasing amounts. While 
United States imports of English wool fab- 
rics have increased since 1954 from 50 per- 
cent in certain categories to 120 percent in 
other categories, Italy has inereased her 
share of the United States market by even 
greater amounts, and United States imports 
of Japanese medium-priced goods have in- 
creased by over 600 percent, and imports of 
higher-priced fabrics by over 1,200 percent. 
In 1956 imports of lightweight woolen and 
worsted fabrics equaled about 60 percent of 
total United States production of such fab- 
rics. Imports of these fabrics have almost 
doubled since 1954. 

Import duties on woolens and worsteds 
were cut by various amounts from 28.5 per- 
cent to 44.4 percent 10 years ago. As a re- 
sult of tariff-cutting sessions with foreign 
low-wage producers, the duties on higher- 
priced woolens which require more labor to 
produce, have been cut by even higher 
amounts, thus discriminating even further 
against American labor and in favor of the 
lowest-wage foreign producers who pay 
wages as low as 12 cents an hour. 

The woolen and worsted industry, suffer- 
ing from serious readjustment problems, 
losses, and unemployment, has been required 
to carry an undue burden of unfair compe- 
tition from abroad. Among the textile in- 
dustries; woolen and worsted imports are 
relatively 3 times greater than cotton im- 
ports, and 10 times greater than in synthet- 
ic textiles. Compared to many growing and 
prosperous nontextile industries, woolens 
and worsteds, like other textiles, bear a 
wholly disproportionate burden of imports. 
* * * A comprehensive program should im- 
mediately be undertaken by the Federal 
Government to bring about a curtailment 
of woolen and worsted imports, with par- 
ticular reference to import ceilings on indi- 
vidual types of fabrics to prevent harmful 
concentrations. 


There you have a report of the difficult 
struggle for survival being waged by one 


One that provides some share of 
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important American industry, as a result 
of our irresponsible tariff policies. 

H. R. 2815, by reversing this trend, 
will help to save those American indus- 
tries that are being pushed to the wall by 
the giveaway concessions that masquer- 
ade under the beguiling but destructive 
policies implicit in reciprocal trade. 

Experience has revealed these weak- 
nesses in our tariff policies: First, the 
present remedies against. injury from 
imports have been ineffective despite all 
legislative efforts to make them service- 
able; second, they will continue ineffec- 
tive unless and until the stranglehold of 
the State Department on foreign trade 
policy is broken; third, until the regula- 
tion of our foreign trade policy is re- 
stored to Congress where it belongs 
under the Constitution. 

The Lanham bill will eliminate these 
defects. 

Furthermore, the Lanham bill is de- 
signed to improve the quota system by 
combining it with the tariff. As a re- 
sult, the benefits of both methods of 
protection can be achieved, while the 
rigidity and the administrative bur- 
den of the absolute quota and the in- 
adequacy of the tariff by itself to over- 
come the inequality of competition from 
different countries can be eliminated. 

Moreover, it seeks to encourage the 
improvement of wage standards in coun- 
tries that export to us, by offering those 
that increase their wage levels in rela- 
tion to ours, a2 bonus in the form of an 
increase in the volume of exports that 
they could ship to us. This is the con- 
structive and balanced approach that 
shows consideration for their needs as 
well as ours without undermining our 
own industries. 

This bill eliminates rigid quotas and 
Presidential vetoes. i 

It protects threatened industries, even 
as it recognizes the value of trade with 
other nations based on fair standards of 
competition. 

It makes it possible to set aside a 
reasonable share of the market for im- 
ports, and then holding imports within 
that limit or very near it. The domes- 
tic producer is then freed of the fear 
of what imports will do to him, and is 
enabled to plan his production, or plant 
renewal, or expansion, without worry- 
ing about the uncertainties of import 
competition. 

It measures the impact or the magni- 
tude of imports, not merely by absolute 
volume, but, first, by the share of the 
domestic market supplied by imports; 
and second, by the trend of this share. 

In other words, an absolute quota 
could not be imposed unless imports 
supply 25 percent or more of the domes- 
tic market. If imports do supply 25 
percent or more of the market, either a 
tariff quota or an absolute quota could 
be imposed. This would be left to the 
discretion of the Tariff Commission, 
where threatened industries could pre- 
sent their appeals for relief. 

I believe this to be a just and work- 
able solution for a difficult problem. 

Congressman Lanham’s bill is con- 
structive legisiation that commands our 
respect and support. 


June 13 


- LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Srumpson of Tilinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARENDS), for the balance 
of this week, on account of death in the 
family. 

To Mr. WALTER, for 10 days, on ac- 
count of hearings in San Francisco, 
Calif. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Porter, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. SIKEs, for 15 minutes, on Monday 
next. 

Mr. ULLMAN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, for 1 
hour, on Monday next. i 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. DacurE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SAYLOR and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GRIFFIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SCHENCK and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska on the sub- 
ject of chemicals in food and also to 
include a speech by the Governor of 
Alaska. 

Mr. PELLY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Burpick and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ScRIvNER in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Van ZanpT and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. AsHtry (at the request of Mr. 
MuLTER) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
MULTER) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Yates the remarks he made in the 
Committee of the Whole today and to 
include extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following ti- 
tles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S.18. An act for the relief of Alessandro 
Renda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S$. 250. An act for the relief of Kyo Yawp 
Lee and his wife, Hyung Sook Lee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 252. An act for the relief of Katarzyna 
Siwik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 254. An act for the relief of Susana M. 
Umanos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 

S. 255. An act for the relief of Fumika 
Shikanuki; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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S. 284, An act for the relief of Miyako Ueda 
Osgood; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 286. An act for the relief of Maria 
Matilde Picallo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

8.303. An act for the relief of Gaetano 
Mattioli Cicchini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.336. An act for the relief of Angela 
Ferrini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 418. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Trout; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 520. An act for the relief of Eleanor M. 
Horton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 627. An act for the relief of Wilhelmine 
Aldridge, and her minor children, Irene S. 
Aldridge and Ingeborg Kathe Aldridge; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 660. An act for the relief of Ursula Rose 
Pazdro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.904. An act for the relief of Chrisoula 
Antonios Chegaras; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 939. An act to amend section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 1054. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a toll bridge across the Rainy River at 
or near Baudette, Minn.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

S. 1083. An act for the relief of Maria 
Maniates; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1566. An act for the relief of Arthur Sew 
Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, Sew 
Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1581. An act for the relief of Sheu Shei 
Lan and Chow Shong Yep; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, June 14, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


945. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide for the 
numbers of Medical Corps and Dental Corps 
officers of the Navy that may be selected for 
promotion to the grades of captain and com- 
mander”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

946. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with Dr. Avery E. Sturm, 
which, when executed by the Director of the 
National Park Service, will authorize him to 
provide medical, surgical, and hospital serv- 
ice, and conduct a medical plan for the 
benefit of employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, concessioners and their contractors, in 
Yosemite National Park, Calif., for a period 
of 10 years from January 1, 1957, pursuant to 
the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 543); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

947. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in section 212 (d) (8) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act was exercised 
in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to section 
212 (d) (6) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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948. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases of certain aliens who 
have been found admissible into the United 
States, pursuant to section 212 (a) (28) (I) 
(ii) of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

949. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting the 48d Annual Report of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System covering operations for the year 1956, 
pursuant to section 10 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

950. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
establish a temporary Presidential commis- 
sion to study and report on the problems re- 
lating to blindness and the needs of blind 
persons, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS.OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 8090. A bill making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army and certain 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 552). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4748. A bill to amend 
the act of August 11, 1955, to extend the time 
during which annual assessment work on 
unpatented mining claims subject to that 
act may be made, without amendment 
(Rept. No. 553). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
5953. A bill to provide for the construction 
of sewer and water facilities for the Elko 
Indian colony, Nevada; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 554). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. j 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 7963. A bill to amend the 
Small Business Act of 1953, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 555). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 1058. A bill to 
preserve the Key deer and other wildlife re- 
sources in the Florida Keys by the establish- 
ment of a National Key Deer Refuge in the 
State of Florida; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 556). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 6587. A bill to 
amend the Sockeye Salmon Fishery Act of 
1947; with amendment (Rept. No. 557). 
Referred to the Committée of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 6710. A bill re- 
lating to Canal Zone money orders which 
remain unpaid; without amendment (Rept: 
No. 558). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 7734. A bill to 
exempt certain teachers in the Canal Zone 
public schools from prohibitions against 
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the holding of dual offices and the receipt 
of double salaries; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 559). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 886. An act to pro- 
vide transportation on Canadian vessels þe- 
tween ports in southeastern Alaska, and be- 
tween Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
southeastern Alaska or the continental 
United States, either directly or via a foreign 
port, or for any part of the transportation; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 560). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3604. A bill to 
amend section 831 of title 5 of the Canal 
Zone Code to make it a felony to injure 
or destroy works, property, or material of 
communication, power, lighting, control, or 
signal lines, stations, or systems, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 562). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee of the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 21. Resolution to con- 
tinue in effect House Resolution 190 and 
House Resolution 386, 83d Congress; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 563). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 7050. A bill to amend 
the law with respect to the recoupment of 
funds expended in cooperation with the 
school board of Klamath County, Oreg., be- 
cause of the attendance of Indian children, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 566). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 6900. A bill 
to amend section 206 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, so as to enable the 
Comptroller General more effectively to as- 
sist the Appropriations Committees in con- 
sidering the budget; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 567). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1794. An act to amend 
section 6 of the act approved July 3, 1890 
(26 Stat. 215), relating to the admission 
into the Union of the State of Idaho by 
providing for the use of public lands granted 
therein for the purpose of construction, re- 
construction, repair, renovation, furnishings, 
equipment, or other permanent improve- 
ments of public buildings at the capital; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 568). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 6623. A bill to 
provide for the conveyance of certain real 
property of the United States in Massachu-~ 
setts to the Woods Hole Yacht Club; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 561). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1319. An act to re- 
nounce any right, title, and interest which 
the United States may have in certain lands 
in Montana; without amendment (Rept. No. 
564). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 7522. A bill to au- 
thorize the extension of certain rights to 
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remove timber from lands acquired by the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 565). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON: 

H.R. 8090. A bill making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army and certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 8091. A bill to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to improving manage- 
ment and technical personnel in the support 
activities of the Department of Defense, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 8092. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduc- 
tion in certain cases for disabled veterans 
who replace automobiles furnished by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8093. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit 
amounts paid for the institutional care of 
a disabled person to be deducted as medical 
expenses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: ’ 

H. R. 8094. A bill to provide for the removal 
of the naval magazine at Port Chicago, 
Calif., to a site at Tubbs Island, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 8095. A bill to authorize the resto- 
ration of times taken from patents covering 
inventions whose practice was prevented or 
curtailed during certain emergency periods 
by service of the patent owner in the Armed 
Forces or by governmental controls; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 8096. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted without de- 
ductions from benefits thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H. R. 8097. A bill to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to improving manage- 
ment and technical personnel in the support 
activities of the Department of Defense, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 8098. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the Louisiana Indians of the 
State of Louisiana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8099. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit retirement by 
all persons in the United States at the age 
of 60 years with benefits that will assure full 
participation by elderly persons generally in 
prevailing national standards of living, to 
provide like benefits for disabled persons, 
and to provide benefits for certain female 
heads of families and for certain children; 
to provide for the establishment and opera- 
tion of this system of social security by an 
equitable gross income tax; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 8100. A bill to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to improving manage- 
ment and technical personnel in the sup- 
port activities of the Department of De- 
fense, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H.R. 8101. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 8102. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a special 
method of taxation for real estate invest- 
ment trusts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 8103. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, 
as amended, pertaining to emergency flood- 
control work; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H.R. 8104. A bill_to amend Public Law 587 
by permitting the withholding by the Fed- 
eral Government from wages of employees 
of certain taxes imposed by States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HIESTAND: 

H. R.8105. A bill amending the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act and certain 
other acts to provide that loan and insur- 
ance programs administered by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration and the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation be administered on a 
self-supporting basis; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 8106. A bill to terminate section 702 
of title VII of the Housing Act of 1954, as 
amended, relating to reserve of public 
works; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 8107. A bill relating to the premiums 
to be charged for insurance issued by the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R.8108. A bill to provide for control 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the reformation of rates on fourth-class 
(parcel post) mail, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 8109. A bill relating to the transpor- 
tation of personal motor vehicles for mili- 
tary or civilian personnel; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By. Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R. 8110. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the State 
of Georgia to provide for the extension of 
the insurance system established by such 
title to service performed by certain police- 
men and firemen in such State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 8111. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1980 with respect to the marking of im- 
ported articles and containers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R. 8112. A bill to protect public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of food additives which have not been ade- 
quately tested to establish their safety; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 8113. A bill to amend section 168 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, so as to 
restrict the issuance of certificates for rapid 
amortization of emergency facilities to those 
facilities producing new defense items for 
use by the Department of Defense or the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the national 
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defense program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H. R. 8114. A bill to authorize the payment 
from the employees’ life insurance fund of 
expenses incurred by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in assuming and maintaining the 
assets and liabilities of certain beneficial 
associations; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R.8115. A bill to define service as a 
member of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps as active service under certain condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R.8116. A bill for the relief of certain 
relatives of United States citizens and law- 
fully resident aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R.8117. A bill to increase the income 
limitation applicable to veterans eligible for 
pension under part III of Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), and the Veterans’ Benefits Act 
of 1957; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H.R. 8118. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall investigate and 
report to the Congress as to the advisability 
of establishing Huron Cemetery, Kansas City, 
Kans., as a national monument; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.R. 8119. A bill to make the evaluation of 
recreational benefits, and fish and wildlife 
conservation, resulting from any flood con- 
trol, navigation, or reclamation project an 
integral part of project planning, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 8120. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to terminate, in the 
case of public utilities, the deduction allowed 
for amortization of emergency facilities; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 8121. A bill to establish the Office of 
the Deputy Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8122. A bill to extend the authority 
for the enlistment of aliens in the Regular 
Army, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 8123. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of certain adopted 
children, and other relatives of United States 
citizens, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 8124. A bill to exempt certain aspects 
of professional team sports from the anti- 
trust laws; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H.R. 8125. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an amorti- 
zation deduction for small businesses which 
establish or expand facilities utilizing sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in new indus- 
trial products or uses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 8126. A bill to amend section 16 (c) 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H.R. 8127. A bill to provide certain basic 
salary increases for employees in the postal 
field service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 8128. A bill to provide certain basic 

salary increases for employees in the postal 
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field service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
By Mr. TOLLEFSON (by request): 

H. R.8129. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H. R. 8130. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to provide a reduced rate of 
interest for business loans made to small- 
business concerns to establish or expand fa- 
cilities utilizing surplus agricultural com- 
modities for new industrial products or 
uses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 8131. A bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act to enable the States to 
provide more adequate financial assistance 
to needy individuals who are blind and to 
encourage and stimulate needy blind indi- 
viduals to become self-supporting; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 8132. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to modify existing 
restrictions on an individual’s right to receive 
monthly survivor benefits simultaneously 
under that act and the Social Security Act, 
so that such an individual will in effect re- 
ceive the larger of such monthly benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 8183. A bill to amend section 302 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 to author- 
ize loans to certain public agencies directly 
connected with activities essential to the 
national defense; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution to continue 
for an additional year the Commission on 
Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. J. Res. 364. Joint resolution for the free- 
dom of the mind; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. J. Res. 365. Joint resolution providing 
for the revision of the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment and certain other treaties and interna- 
tional agreements, or the withdrawal of the 
United States from such treaties and agree- 
ments, so that foreign countries will not have 
criminal jurisdiction over American Armed 
Forces personnel stationed within their 
boundaries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H. J. Res. 366. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to enact H. R. 5538, rela- 
tive to the withdrawal of public lands for 
defense purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 8134. A bill for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Air 
Force, Mobile Air Materiel Area; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 8135. A bill for the relief of Mohamad 
Khalil Smidi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 8136. A bill for the relief of L. Balkin 
Builder, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 8137. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Richard J. DeYoung, a minor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H.R. 8138. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Giuseppe Masucci; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H.R. 8139. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine Pochon Dike; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 8140. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Carolina (Antonietta Vallo), Sister Noemi 
(Francesca Garbone), Sister Luciana 
(Gemma Antonello), Sister Marta (Sabina 
Guglieimi), Sister Rafaella (Angela Sicolo), 
Sister Maria Annunziata (Teresa Carbone), 
and Sister Marisa (Carolina Nutricati); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. R. 8141. A bill for the relief of Domin- 
gos Jose Silva Belo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 8142. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Leonie Aurelia Esquivel; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASKELL: 

H. R. 8143. A bill for the relief of Saing 
Kum Ko alias Chong Wol Nyo Ko; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 8144. A bill for the relief of Violet E. 

Weekes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 8145. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lidia Concepcion Lorenzana Castro; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH (by request): 

H. R. 8146. A bill for the relief of Sandor 
Korosi and Ilona Korosi; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTOSH: 

H. R. 8147. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
W. Lenghart; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 8148. A bill for the relief of Hugo 
Tarantino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 8149. A bill for the relief of Kazue 
Ikeda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8150. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Ramirez-Medina and his wife, Socorro 
Bernal-Valancia de Ramirez; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R.8151. A bill for the relief of Heidi 
Marie Berger; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


H. J. Res. 867. Joint resolution to waive 


“certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 


Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 368. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


278. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of certain 
residents of the 18th Congressional District 
of California, who request enactment by 
Congress of legislation to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce, and its broadcast- 
ing over the air, a practice which nullifies 
the rights of the States under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such 
beverages; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

279. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition to re- 
alcoholic-beverage advertising from 
our homes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

280. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
national commander, American Defenders of 
Bataan and Corregidor, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution relative to insisting that the study 
be continued relating to the health of for- 
mer prisoners of war; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The President of the Republic of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 
Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, a few 


days ago each Member of Congress re- 
ceived a brochure relating to the coming 


visit of Mr. Coty, President of the Re- 
public of France. 

Noting that the brochure repeatedly 
used and emphasized “republic,” realiz- 
ation came that we do not, but should, 
emphasize that the United States is a 
republic. In a recent weekly newsletter, 
I commented as follows: 

“The President of the Republic of the 
United States”—that, I feel, is the way our 
Presidents should be introduced. 

This Nation is the oldest and most suc- 
cessful Republic in the history of the world. 
Kingdoms, duchies, dictatorships, whatever 
there may have been have fallen. In many 
instances, in recent years, the successor has 


been a republic, many of which I have vis- 
ited. There has always been great pride in 
the reference by these citizens to their re- 
public. It is never Korea—it is always the 
Republic of Korea. It is never Panama— 
it is the Republic of Panama—and so it goes 
all over the world. 

Last week, Members of Congress received 
a brochure in advance of the visit of Mr. 
Coty, President of the French Republic. 

The outer cover said, “State Visit to the 
United States of M. Rene Coty, President 
of the Republic of France. (Of course, to 
be consistent, I feel they should have said, 
“visit to the Republic of the United States.’’) 

In a 3-page biography, 4 references were 
made to the French Republic. 
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In a four-page summary entitled “Func- 
tions of the President of the Republic,” the 
words “President of the Republic,” “Consti-< 
tution of the Republic,” and similar phrases 
are found. 

. The word “republic” is found 38 times on 
those 4 pages, and always it is “the Presi- 
dent of the Republic,” never just “the Presi- 
dent.” 

If these newer, and less successful or 
stable, republics are justly proud of their 
status as a republic and stress it so much, do 
we not have even more reason to be proud 
of the fact that we, too, live in a republic 
and so refer to it? It is a little more cum- 
bersome—that’s true—but it is worth it. 

So, to the citizens of this republic, it 
should be the Republic of the United States 
of America; and to us it should always be the 
President of the Republic of the United 
States of America. 

And, after all, it should not be forgotten 
either that every one of our States is guar- 
anteed a republican form of government by 
the Constitution of the Republic of the 
United States of America. 

During this state visit, there will un- 
doubtedly be many toasts. One toast, I 
hope, will be to the bright future of the 
Republic of the United States of America. 


Felix E. Wormser Leaves Coverhinent 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for Mineral 
Resources Felix E. Wormser leaves Gov- 
ernment service on the 15th of this 
month. At a great personal and finan- 
cial sacrifice to himself he accepted the 
assistant secretaryship in 1953, agreeing 
to serve for 1 year. The difficulties and 
challenges of the post kept Secretary 
Wormser at it for over 4 years. 

There are probably few responsibilities 
in Government more important and 
more deserving of attention from men of 
courage, knowledge and decision than 
those dealing with the Nation’s basic 
minerals supply problems. Secretary 
Wormser brought all these qualities and 
more to the execution of his duties. Par- 
ticularly, he brought to them a deep un- 
derstanding of the American political 
and economic system: both its benefits 
and its workings. As a consequence the 
welfare of our Nation and its people have 
been enhanced by the personal sacrifices 
Secretary Wormser has made over these 
years of devoted, patriotic service to our 
country. 

There were often points of difference 
between Secretary Wormser and mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States 
on matters affecting our mineral pro- 
grams. But these points always were 
those on which patriotic men might dif- 
fer honestly according to their own be- 
liefs as to what is in the highest and 
best interests of our country. I am sure 
that there is not one amongst us in the 
Congress of the United States who does 
not feel an abiding respect and affection 
for Secretary Wormser, nor who does 
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not most sincerely wish him well on his 
return to private life. Probably our in- 
dividual feelings were summed up by 
President Eisenhower on June 4 when 
he wrote as follows in accepting Secre- 
tary Wormser’s resignation: 


Dear FELIX: I deeply regret that the time 
is so near when you must leave Government 
service. However, I understand the personal 
reasons that led to your decision, and I must 
accept your resignation as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, effective June 15 as you 
requested. 

You can well be proud of the important 
public service you have rendered during the 
past 4 years. The mineral resources of the 
United States constitute a significant part 
of our national wealth. Their conservation 
and development merit at all times the close 
attention of experienced Government offi- 
cials to insure that the strength they provide 
will be of maximum benefit for present and 
future generations. As Assistant Secretary 
for Mineral Resources, you have made a 
large contribution to the formulation of 
administration policies in this regard, and 
tangible evidence of your highly effective 
work will be available to the American peo- 
ple as they continue to benefit from these 
resources in the decades ahead. 

My thanks go to you for your numerous 
accomplishments and for your willingness 
to remain at your post long beyond the 
period originally specified. I wish you con- 
tinued success and happiness in the future. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Anniversary of Communist Deportation of 
Lithuanians to Slave Labor Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, during 
a period of 1 week, beginning June 14, 
1941, thousands of liberty-loving Lith- 
uanians were uprooted from their homes 
by Russian troops and secret police and 
deported to Siberia and other Arctic 
territory to work in Communist slave- 
labor camps. 

The exact number of people from this 
helpless little nation to be the victims 
of this ruthless and horrible treatment 
is probably undetermined, but the best 
estimate is that more than 34,000 were 
seized and spirited away during a period 
of only 7 days. 

This is one of the blackest pages in the 
long, dark history of Communist terror- 
ism. It points out in bold relief the total 
disregard for human liberty and human 
dignity of Communist dictatorship. 

On the anniversary of this sordid 
event, it is well to remind ourselves of 
these unfortunate Lithuanians and the 
thousands of other long-suffering vic- 
tims of Communist ruthlessness behind 
the Iron Curtain. This wholesale herd- 
ing of human beings into slavery oc- 
curred in 1941. But if anyone has been 
lulled into the mistaken belief that the 
Communist leopard -has changed. its 
spots, we have only to look at what hap- 
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pened in Hungary as recently as last 
year. 

This establishes the indisputable fact 
that communism follows a consistent 
pattern of crushing all resistance to its 
aims by ruthless and merciless force 
wherever it feels strong enough to do so. 

This ought to be—and I hope will be— 
conclusive evidence to our own people 
and the people of the Free World that as 
long as the Communist menace lives in 
the world, our only chance for survival 
in freedom is our strength. 


Beware of Psychiatrists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, one way 
to destroy any people is to destroy their 
health. The destruction of the mind is 
less obvious and not an open act of mur- 
der, but the millions who have had their 
minds destroyed by this sly Fascist and 
communistic scheme of controlling the 
people are as dead as they ever will be. 

Listen to what Dictator Georgi Malen- 
kov said when he succeeded Stalin: 


There will be no more lobotomies while I 
am dictator of Russia. 


Now let us see what a lobotomy is. 
First, the patient is strapped to an oper- 
ating table. The straps must be tight 
and very strong. Then electrodes are 
clamped to the temples of the person 
about to be lobotomized. Next, three 
jolts of electricity are shot through the 
patient’s brains—enough to start violent 
convulsions, which give way to an anes- 
thetic coma. Now the doctor takes his 
leucotomes—pick-like instruments—and 
inserts them under the patient’s eyelids. 
With a hammer he then drives them 
through the eye sockets of the skull and 
into the forepart of the brain. Finally, 
with a few deft sweeping motions back 
and forth, the doctor severs the pre- 
frontal lobes of the brain from the rest 
of it. Hitler used this method on mil- 
lions of his subjects and Stalin had over 
10 million slaves or prisoners operated 
upon and turned into mere beasts of 
burden. 

It takes only 5 minutes to perform 
this operation and the subject does not 
know what has been done to him. He 
loses his animation as a living object 
and becomes a zombie. His productive 
organs wither up and he is incapable of 
resistance. 

This same practice is used here in the 
United States on persons said to be men- 
tally ill, and it is estimated that 100,000 
persons in the United States have been 
subjected to this operation upon the ad- 
vice of some psychiatrist. This is mur- 
der per se, although the patient may be 
hopelessly incurable. It is another way 
of putting the patients to death under 
the advice of skilled psychiatrists. In 
the United States today a large per- 
centage of the psychiatrists are foreign- 
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ers, most of them educated in Russia. 
The percentage runs as high as 80. 

What does this mean? Does it mean 
that the Russian finesse of human de- 
struction is introduced in America to 
further weaken our people so that there 
will be less resistance to communism? 
It means nothing short of that. 

Here are two statements of the many 
Beria made when he addressed a group 
of American students at Lenin University 
in Russia: 

You must labor until we have dominion 
over the minds and bodies of every impor- 
tant person in our nation. You must 
achieve such disrepute for the state of in- 
sanity and such authority over its pro- 
nouncement that no one statesman so la- 
beled could ever again be given credence by 
the people. You must work until suicide 
arising from mental imbalance is common 
and calls forth no general investigation or 
remark. 

With the institutions for the insane you 
have in your country prisons which can hold 
a million persons and can hold them with- 
out civil rights or any hope of freedom. 
And upon these people can be practiced 
shock and surgery so that never again will 
they draw a sane breath. You must make 
these treatments common and accepted. 
You must sweep aside any treatment or any 
group of persons seeking to treat by ef- 
fective means. 


There you have the Communist as- 
sault on the minds of men. Is this the 
practice this country is going to follow 
in mental health cases? It would seem 
that some of these methods are already 
being used here, judging from some of 
the cases which have recently been 
brought to my attention. 


Postal and Federal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting into the Record a statement I 
submitted to the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee expressing my 
views in support of pending legislation 
for an increase in salaries for postal 
workers and Federal employees. 

The text of my statement is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. AN- 

FUSO, OF NEW YORK, TO THE HOUSE PosT 

OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to thank you for giving me 
this opportunity to express my views on 
pending legislation concerning an increase 
in salaries for postal and Federal employees. 

Among the many bills before your com- 
mittee there are two which I introduced in 
the current session. One, H. R. 1907, pro- 
vides for an increase in the rates of basic 
compensation for all postal workers. The 
other, H. R. 4738, provides for a salary in- 
crease of $1,000 per annum for all classified 
Government employees. I believe that the 
proposals contained in my bills are not out 
of proportion. If anything, present postal 
and Federal salaries are out of proportion 
and should be increased to a more realistic 
level, ; 
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I shall be glad, however, to support any 
measure recommended by your committee, 
provided it advocates adequate compensation 
for all Government and postal workers. 

When Congress enacted Public Law 68, 
2 years ago, postal and Federal employees 
were well aware of the inadequacies of that 
law. They were especially aware of the fact 
that the salary increases provided in that 
law were too low. It is a well-established 
fact by now that pay increases granted in 
recent years by the Government have not 
kept pace with the steady upward movement 
of the cost of living, which in the past few 
months has reached its highest level. 

In many instances it was found that the 
wage scale for postal workers and the salary 
rates for Federal employees have lagged be- 
hind those doing comparable work in private 
industry. In some instances, unskilled 
laborers in private industry were being paid 
higher wages than postal workers. For 
example, in 1939 the average weekly wage 
for all factory workers was $23.86, while the 
entrance salary for postal workers at that 
time was $30.76. At the present time, the 
average weekly wage for factory workers is 
$82, but the entrance salary for letter carriers 
and postal clerks is only $70.36. Thus, in 
1939 postal workers’ salaries were about 30 
percent higher than the wages paid to factory 
workers, today postal workers receive about 
15 percent less pay than factory workers. 
This is a substantial difference. 

Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising to find that our Government agencies 
and the Post Office Department encounter 
difficulties in recruiting competent em- 
ployees. Low salaries are no inducement for 
a family man to make a career in the postal 
or Government service when he can earn 
more money in private industry and provide 
his family with a better standard of living. 

In order to augment their earnings, it has 
become customary for many postal workers 
in recent years to take on a second job or 
to encourage their wives to seek employment. 
Many employees in the lower-income 
brackets find this situation intolerable as 
they struggle to maintain their family, up- 
keep of the household, education of the 
children, and a decent standard of living. 

Adequate pay increases for postal and Fed- 
eral workers are long overdue. These people 
are a conscientious, loyal, and hard working 
group. They deserve greater consideration. 
They deserve fair remuneration for the im- 
portant services they perform in keeping our 
Government functioning smoothly and effi- 
ciently. I think we take them and their 
services too much for granted. 

Congress should grant them a substantial 
pay increase and afford them the fullest op- 
portunity to maintain a decent standard of 
living commensurate with the rest of the 
country. Your prompt action today will be 
worth more than all the promises of to- 
morrow. 


Enslaved Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it was 16 
years ago, today, that the Communists 
launched their ruthless enslavement of 
the Baltic States and subjected Lithu- 
ania in particular to a most brutal pro- 
gram of annihilation. 

In this wave of terror and the persecu- 
tion of a proud people some 60,000 Lithu- 
anians were deported to Siberia or sent 
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to other slave-labor camps throughout 
Russia. And during this wave of brutal- 
ity the one thing that stood out so 
strikingly was the fact that Russia had 
guaranteed the freedom of the Baltic 
countries and by this terroristic act re- 
vealed herself as incapable of keeping 
her solemn commitments. 

Our hearts go out to these brave peo- 
ple and especially to those survivors of 
Soviet brutality who have found sanctu- 
ary in this country. We are joined with 
them in mourning the loss of their loved 
ones; and, unless our dedication to free- 
dom for all men is to prove meaningless, 
we must work for the restoration of 
Lithuania as a free and sovereign nation. 


Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, long be- 
fore I ever considered running for the 
ofñce of Representatives to the United 
States Congress, I was interested in the 
Territories of our country, and especially 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
Little did I dream that when I came tọ 
Congress I would be a member of the 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives that would handle the affairs of 
these great territories. I sought mem- 
bership on the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular, Affairs because it- 
handles all matters concerning mines 
and mining, this being one of the princi- 
pal industries in my Congressional dis- 
trict. 

But one of the most fascinating parts 
of the work of this great committee are 
the problems of Alaska, and I have taken 
a keen interest in this Territory, her 
people, her vast land areas, her unlimited 
resources and the desire of a vast ma- 
jority of Alaskans to have their home 
become a State in the United States, 
another star in the field of blue of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Therefore when the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee on May 28 
considered and acted favorably to report 
the Alaskan statehood bill to the House 
of Representatives, I was indeed pleased. 
The committee voted overwhelmingly 
in support of statehood—24 in favor of 
the bill with 6 members opposed to state- 
hood. 

One of the items that was most im- 
pressive in this vote was the almost solid 
support of the legislation by the Repub- 
lican members of the committee. While 
statehood is not a political issue, and 
while statehood will only be achieved by 
bipartisan support, the Republican mem- 
bers supported this bill to a greater de- 
gree than did the Democrats. 

There are 13 Republican members on 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and 11 members, or 85 per- 
cent, voted in favor of statehood, while 
only 13 of the 17 Democratic members, 
or 76 percent, of the committee voted 
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for statehood. I am proud of the man- 
ner in which the Republican members 
of the committee supported the Presi- 
dent in his endorsement of this long 
overdue legislation. 

There can be no doubt about the posi- 
tion of President Eisenhower or his ad- 
ministration because he has stated in 
his budget message of 1957, and many 
times to the press, that he favors im- 
mediate statehood for Alaska. The ad- 
ministration’s position was later affirmed 
by the statement of the Secretary of the 
Interior in his testimony before the 
House committee. 

The area limitations for the conduct- 
ing of defense activities, as prcposed in 
the Department of the Interior’s amend- 
ment to create special national defense 
withdrawal areas in the northwestern 
region of Alaska, have been included in 
the bill passed by the committee. The 
legislation as it now stands, in my opin- 
ion, is in accord with the wishes of the 
great majority of the people of Alaska. 
This opinion is strengthened by a news 
item in the Anchorage Daily Times of 
May 28 which indicates that the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, native-born Michael 
A. Stepovich, has expressed his accord 
with the actions of the Congress thus far 
on this bill. The Governor is quoted as 
saying: 

It’s really encouraging that Congress is 
moving right along on the bill. As Alaskans, 
we are grateful. 


I vigorously urge the support of this 
statehood legislation by everyone so that 
it will successfully pass and become law, 
thus fulfilling a long wished-for objec- 
tive on the part of the citizens of Alaska 
and the United States. 


Tax Relief for Sick and Disabled Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two bills—H. R. 8093 
and H. R. 8092—which seek to provide a 
measure of tax relief for certain of our 
sick and disabled citizens. ‘The first bill 
logically supplements existing provisions 
cf the Internal Revenue Act that allow 
deduction of medical expenses. It would 
grant a tax deduction for money spent 
for the institutional care of a disabled 
or sick dependent who requires continu- 
ous personal attention. Under the pro- 
visions of my bill, a person would qualify 
as disabled oniy if he is unable to 
engage in any substantially gainful activ- 
ity by reason of any determinable physi- 
cal or mental impairment which can be 
expected to be of indefinite or long-con- 
tinued duration. In everyday practice, 
Mr. Speaker, this would allow the cost of 
rest-home or similar treatment and care 
to be deducted, for tax purposes—just as 
hospital expenses are deductible under 
the present law. 

The second bill offers a very limited 
and very meritorious segment of our so- 
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know, the Veterans’ Administration may 
furnish those who have lost the use of 
their legs because of service-connected 
injuries, specially designed vehicles to 
facilitate their rehabilitation. Often, a 
veteran finds his redesigned auto a 
means of livelihood which he would 
otherwise be without. By allowing these 
veterans the right to deduct the cost of 
replacing such vehicles, Congress would 
again manifest its intention to assist 
their rehabilitation in every way pos- 
sible. Certainly, there can be no question 
that this relief is both necessary and hu- 
mane—or that the need for encouraging 
these men to better and more useful lives 
continues to be of paramount interest 
to society. 

It had been my hope that the 85th 
Congress might be able to enact a broad 
tax relief bill benefiting all our citizens. 
However, as the prospect for a general 
tax cut diminishes, I feel that it has be- 
come all the more imperative for us to 
pass the legislation I have introduced 
today. Indeed, these two bills would 
grant only the minimum relief so long 
awaited by these most deserving citizens. 


Too Many Americans in Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the causes of our troubles in the Far East 
is that there are just too many Ameri- 
cans, military and civilian, in those 
countries. 

In a recent weekly newsletter, I com- 
mented on the Formosa riot, as follows: 


The riot and raid on the American Em- 
bassy in Formosa came as a surprising shock. 

In the first place, while Chinese, as I have 
observed, are a most curious and volubile 
people, violence is not a usual characteristic. 

Perhaps we, as Americans, are not without 
fault. Orientals are proud people. We 
are proud, too. Orientals set a great value 
on face—or pride—the position they may 
occupy in the opinion of the friends and 
neighbors, Humiliation carries loss of face. 

The wife of the Chinese, an American 
sergeant killed, had suffered a loss. Had 
some American officer visited her, expressed 
sorrow over the incident, made an offer of 
retribution, perhaps as much as $1,000 
American, perhaps the aftermath of the 
trial—the raid—would not have happened. 
Another incident, adding fuel to the fire, was 
the demonstration of Americans at the 
trial—the shouts and handclapping—when 
the verdict of not guilty was announced. To 
the Chinese present this was further injury. 

Even so, had this been the only incident, 
the raid would not have happened but for 
other events. The widow probably would not 
have picketed our Embassy.. Crowds of 
curious Chinese would not have gathered to 
see what was going on—and some over- 
zealous hothead could not have stirred up 
the crowd over this lone incident. 

The last time I was in Formosa we had 
about 500 Americans there. Military men 
for the most part—living in the hills with 
Chinese troops at work on their job of mak- 
ing good soldiers of the Chinese troops— 
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which they did. No families—no big Amer- 
ican cars. Reports show now right at 10,000 
Americans on that small island. 

Streets and roads in Formosa are narrow 
and winding. Heavy hauling is by means 
of clumsy carts drawn by oxen, or water 
buffalo. Lighter travel is by bicycle or pedi- 
cabs—rickshas with bicycle attachments. 
Even the wealthiest Chinese travel this way, 
which is all teo slow for the impatient, 
speed-loving Americans, who with their big 
cars, shipped to Formosa at Uncle Sam’s ex- 
pense, want to be on their way. Horns honk, 
brakes squeal, drivers shout, and they move 
rather recklessly through these narrow ways, 
scattering pedestrians and cyclists to each 
side. Repeat such incidents day in and day 
out, not only in China, but around the 
world, and it is a little easier to understand 
some of the bitterness and enmity. 

Americans overseas live better, have more 
than many of the wealthiest natives. We 
bid up the prices, bringing inflation, which 
makes it harder and harder for the natives 
to meet their daily needs. We look down 
our noses at them as being backward— 
brag about what we have and the way we 
do things in the United States. We pay 
little heed to the history or customs of 
the nations where we are guests, not vic- 
torious conquering troops. 

If we, as Americans, would conduct our- 
selves in these countries, as we would if we 
were guests in someone’s home, being cour- 
teous and considerate, many of these little 
irritations, which, piled one on the other, 
finally reaching the breaking point, incidents 
such as the one in Formosa could be avoided. 


Character Building for Our Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing and reading so much ad- 
verse comment about our teen-agers that 
one stops to wonder at times whether 
there are any good, civic-minded, and re- 
sponsible young people left in our schools 
and communities. Unfortunately, we 
uphold to public criticism the wrong- 
doers, but we tend to overlook those who 
perform good work and pursue whole- 
some activities. 

Perhaps if we emphasized more of the 
latter type it would serve as an example 
and an inducement to all teen-agers. 
The overwhelming majority of our young 
people are cooperative with the commu- 
nity, are law-abiding, civic-minded, and 
assume responsibility when the time is 
ripe for them to do so. It is therefore 
important that we get a true picture of 
these youngsters, their problems, their 
activities, their character-building ef- 
forts, and so forth. 

I am glad to call attention at this 
time to one of the finest character-build- 
ing programs for our citizens of tomorrow 
conducted by Eastern District High 
School, located in my Congressional Dis- 
trict in Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘The school or- 
ganized a neighbhorhood youth council 
whose purpose it it is to promote coop- 
eration among organizations and citizens 
interested in making the community a 
more wholesome place in which to live. 
It also sponsors the study of social re- 
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sources, seeks to advance the education 
of the general public regarding condi- 
tions which need to be improved, to se- 
cure democratic action in meeting local 
needs, expand youth activities, and foster 
human relations, 

This is quite a tall order, and even if 
this group is only partially successful it 
will have accomplished a great deal and 
will have contributed much to the com- 
munity. The following are some of the 
activities sponsored by the Eastern Dis- 
trict High School Neighborhood Youth 
Council in its efforts to achieve the above 
goals: 

(a) Conduct annual block-by-block sur- 
veys of the area to check on needed im- 
provements. 

(b) Picture story. exhibits, highlighting 
sore spote in the community are displayed 
in public places. 

(c) Spearhead rallies for modernization 
and improvement of school in cooperation 
with parents association and civic council. 

(d) Organize and produce annual Keen 
Teen shows to spotlight local talent. 

(e) Encourage teen-agers to participate in 
activities sponsored by local YMCA, YM and 
WHA, Williamsburgh Settlement and Wil- 
liamsburgh Health Center. 

(f) Community on Trial, a round-table 
forum, dramatized the need for coping with 
teen-age gang problems and led to initial 
work with Neighborhood Youth Council 
youth board. 

(g) Organized the first pilot project in 
conducting community dances sponsored by 
Neighborhood Youth Council youth board. 

(h) Annual Arbor Day tree planting pro- 
gram adds a tree each year to the first 50 
trees planted in 1950. 

(i) Actively participate in the work of the 
Citizens Committee To Keep New York City 
Clean. 

(j) Conduct annual civic awards ceremony 
and dance to recognize and reward a grad- 
uate of Eastern District High School for 
outstanding community service and achieve- 
ment, 

(k) Initiate the “Easternite of the year” 
contest among the students of Eastern Dis- 
trict High School to stimulate more active 
participation in school and community af- 
fairs and award achievement trophies to the 
“teen-agers of the year.” 

(1) Acts as a cooperating agency for its 
original parent group, the Williamsburgh 
Neighborhood Council. 


Mr. Speaker, the activities described 
above are supervised by Mrs. Harriet S. 
Zucker, who is faculty adviser. The 
principal of Eastern District High School 
is Louis K. Wechsler, a noted educator. 
On May 29, 1957, the Neighborhood 
Youth Council held its eighth anniver- 
sary civic awards ceremony in the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Brooklyn at which many 
awards were made to the young people, 
whose cooperation and services to the 
community were thus recognized. 

I believe that many of our large and 
medium-sized communities throughout 
the country would benefit from the ex- 
periences and the activities of Eastern 
District High School Neighborhood 
Youth Council. By adapting these ac- 
tivities to their local needs, they would 
help shape the lives and thoughts of 
American youth, building character, and 
giving them the opportunity to absorb 
lessons in citizenship which would be of 
inestimable value in later life and help 
keep juvenile delinquency to a minimum. 
I am very proud of the achievements of 
this group in my district, 
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Tungsten Stockpile Program No Longer 
: Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
my hand a clipping from this morning’s 
Washington Post. This article refers to 
two programs for which funds will be 
voted up or down tomorrow, when we 
consider the House-Senate conference 
report on the third supplemental appro- 
priations bill. 

My purpose in calling this newspaper 
article to the attention of Members is 
because it reports a possible trade be- 
tween the advocates of two expenditures 
which are in the report, but which pre- 
viously were not included by the House. 

While this is not the first reference to 
such a floor trade of votes that I have 
heard about, I have never believed that 
any Member would vote other than on 
the basis of the merit of the items. And, 
therefore, I am led to extend these re- 
marks, since a careful reading of the 
original report of the House committee, 
together with the record of the debates 
held at both ends of the Capitol, firmly 
convinces me that the other body was 
wrong when it inserted $30 million for 
stockpiling tungsten. In other words, in 
opposing the item of $30 million, as I do, 
it is my thought hereby to review the 
facts with the hope that the membership 
here will not overlook them. 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, that the tax- 
payers of this great Nation of ours could 
have the full information that is avail- 
able to Congress on the present situa- 
tion having to do with the stockpiling 
of strategic minerals and especially 
tungsten. Public opinion would never 
support such a subsidy to private min- 
ing interests. In fact, I fail to see how 
anyone can justify an expenditure of an 
additional amount of $30 million when 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has 
testified we have. already stockpiled 
more than would be used in 5 years of 
a hot war—and some even say we have 
an 18-year supply. In any event, the 
Defense Department says our stock is 
sufficient. So what we will be debating 
is a pure subsidy. 

The price which the Government 
pays, it will be recalled, is $55 a ton, 
while the domestic market for imported 
tungsten is $33 a ton. Testimony shows 
that one big steel company with its own 
tungsten mines uses the foreign mineral 
costing $33 for its own use, but sells the 
product of its own mine to the Federal 
Government at $55 a ton. That does 
not seem right, 

How are we going to effect a tax re- 
duction if the Federal Government un- 
dertakes to subsidize industry in this 
way? We are overburdening the small- 
business man, in particular; $30 million 
may not seem much in the overall pic- 
ture, but it is from the combination of 
many such proposed expenditures that 
substantial savings can be effected. In 
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the national interest we have to face up 
to the situation. We must economize; 
and, based on the information and 
background of the tungsten program, I 
believe here is an item on which Mem- 
bers of the House can stand pat. 

We should not overlook that the 
United States Government was paying 
$63 a ton from 1951 until 1956, and the 
open-market price dropped from $64.63 
in 1952 to $35 in 1956. Yet our Govern- 
ment continued last year paying $63. 

I hope Members will reread the com- 
mittee report and the discussions in this 
Chamber on February 5, 1957. It seems 
to me, if one has a sense of trusteeship 
and responsibility in handling other 
people’s money, in all conscience one is 
bound to oppose the continuation of the 
subsidy program. 

Let us reject this item in disagree- 
ment. If enough Members remain firm 
on this and similar boondoggles, we can 
stand up one of these days and vote for 
a tax-relief measure without increasing 
inflation because it will be within the 
honest framework of a balanced budget. 

Let us cut out subsidizing fish ponds 
for farmers and giving free fertilizer 
and supporting the price of peanuts and 
other products at above the housewife’s 
ability to pay. These many opportuni- 
ties to cut Federal spending, along with 
the $30 million for tungsten the Gov- 
ernment does not need, are the way to 
smaller budgets and lower taxes. 


Schedule of Grassroots Conferences in 
Third Ohio District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great privilege and honor to represent, 
the people of the Third District of Ohio 
here in the Congress of the United 
States. I am humbly grateful for this 
opportunity to be of service, and it is 
my constant aim to serve my constitu- 
ents in the very best way possible. As 
their Representative in Congress it has 
been my constant policy to keep in close 
contact with the people of the Third 
District so that I may know how they 
feel about the many important issues 
facing us here in Congress. 

Our Third District is the largest Con- 
gressional District in Ohio and one of 
the largest in the United States. Its 
great importance, however, is not de- 
pendent on size alone, but rather on the 
outstanding contributions of its fine citi- 
zens to the general welfare of our Na- 
tion. Not only is it the birthplace and 
cradle of aviation, but many of its other 
products and inventions are serving peo- 
ple throughout the world. Our people 
are highly skilled in many ways, and we 
have a district in which scientific proj- 
ects, manufacturing, and agriculture are 
developed to an unusually high degree. 
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As the Representative of this great dis- 
trict, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of my constituents, but also to be of the 
greatest possible service to persons hav- 
ing problems dealing with agencies or 
departments of our Federal Government. 

Six years ago I initiated the idea of 
holding grassroots conferences through- 
out our district, and I have continued 
this practice each year during the time 
Congress is in adjournment. I also have 
a full-time Congressional service office 
at the United States post office build- 
ing, in Dayton, where I can meet with 
people personally at any time that my 
official duties permit me to return to the 
district. 

During the time I am in Washington, 
attending to legislative and official du- 
ties, a competent secretary is in charge 
of my district service office to assist 
callers and to help them with requests 
for aid in dealing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that I can be of every proper 
assistance to them. 

In these ways I have sincerely tried to 
keep. well informed as to the personal 
opinions of my constituents, and I have 
also tried continuously and sincerely to 
be of every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress are constantly 
called upon to give careful and earnest 
consideration to legislation dealing with 
many complex national and interna- 
tional problems. ‘These day-to-day de- 
cisions often affect the lives and living 
of every citizen in our Nation. Conse- 
quently, these personal and private con- 
ferences help me to serve all of the peo- 
ple in my district in a much more effec- 
tive manner. 

This year during our official Congres- 
sional recess, I am again taking time to 
hold these “grassroots conferences’ 
throughout our district at convenient 
publie buildings. I deeply appreciate the 
fine cooperation of the many officials 
who have made these meeting places 
available to me as an aid in rendering 
this public service. 

This is the schedule I have arranged: 

Dayton Post Office, room 314, August 
19 and 20,9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Miamisburg City Building, August 21, 
4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Germantown City Building, August 22, 
4 p.m. to 8 p. m. 

Brookville City Building, August 23, 4 
p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Phillipsburg School, August 24, 4 p. m. 
to 8 p.m. 

Hamilton Courthouse, August 26, 9 a. 
m. to 4 p. m. 

Middletown American Legion, August 
28, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Oxford Municipal Building, August 29, 
4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Fairfield City Building, August 30, 4 
p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Each year an increasing number of our 
folks have visited with me at these con- 
ferences, and the attendance has been 
most encouraging. It is sometimes sur- 
prising to see how much can really be 
accomplished when a citizen and his 
Congressman can sit down face to face 
and talk over problems of mutual con- 
cern. 

Special appointments are not neces- 
sary for these conferences, and I sin- 
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cerely urge individuals or groups to meet 
with me on the date and at the place 
most convenient to them. The knowl- 
edge obtained through these grassroot 
conferences will help me to render bet- 
ter service—both legislative and per- 
sonal—to all of the people of our im- 
portant Third District here in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Too Many Americans Too Long in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Girard case in Japan demonstrates that 
we have too many Americans in Japan, 
and that we have had them there too 
long. 

The Girard case, which has caused so 
much comment, was recently discussed 
in one of my weekly newsletters, which 
follows: 


Too Many AMERICANS Too LONG IN JAPAN 


The Girard case in Japan, and the Formosa 
riot, proves that we have overstayed our 
welcome and clearly demonstrates that we 
should bring American military personnel 
home just as soon as we can, and the sooner, 
the better. 

The Girard case has created much confus- 
ing comment, and is now subject to inquiry 
by at least three congressional committees 
and one Federal court. 

Let’s go back and look at a few facts. 
Our troops are no longer in Japan as victors, 
or in time of war. We are there at the invi- 
tation of the Japanese Government under a 
treaty entered into under Truman’s Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, by the United 
States and Japan in 1951, and ratified by the 
United States Senate. 

This treaty did not specifically refer to 
the status of our troops, but left that open 
for agreement to be reached by our Ambassa- 
dors as a diplomatic transaction. The first 
agreement gave the United States exclusive 
jurisdiction over our troops until NATO 
agreements were made. In September 1953 
a later agreement, similar to agreements 
with NATO countries, provided that off-duty 
offenses by American soldiers should be tried 
in Japanese courts, and on-duty offenses 
would be tried by United States military 
courts. A two-man commission—one Amer- 
ican and one Japanese—was created to de- 
termine whether the offenses were on-duty 
or off-duty. Sometime prior to the Girard 
incident, it was further agreed by this com- 
mission, that if there was any dispute as to 
whether an incident was on- or off-duty, the 
decision would be made by a Japanese court. 
Why this was agreed to by our American 
representative, I cannot understand. 

At first, after the trespassing Japanese 
woman was unintentionally killed following 
a disregarded warning shot, American au- 
thorities refused to turn Girard over to 
Japanese authorities. Japan claimed it was 
an off-duty event, since the incident oc- 
curred during a lunch period, and that the 
use of the empty cartridge case was outside 
the line of duty and unauthorized. We 
claimed—and still claim—it was on-duty, 
since he had been placed on guard by a su- 
perior Officer. The 2-man Commission was 
deadlocked for 3 or more weeks. Someone, 
as yet not identified, somewhere decided that 
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the agreement having been made should be 
kept, and that since there was a deadlock, 
a Japanese court should decide. (Had I 
been on this assignment, some mighty hot 
places could have frozen over before I gave 
in.) Delivery of Girard to Japanese authori- 
ties was held up, due to protests from Con- 
gress and other sources. After much dis- 
cussion, our American representative was 
finally authorized to turn Girard over to the 
Japanese. Secretary of State Dulles and 
Secretary of Defense Wilson jointly decided 
that to avoid an international breach, we 
should keep our promise, and the Japanese 
court should be allowed to take jurisdiction. 

I cannot, for the life of me, understand 
how there could be any doubt about the fact 
that Corporal Girard was on duty and acted 
in line of duty. Any soldier who has ever 
been on guard knows that his general orders 
require him to take charge of and protect all 
Government property in view. There is some 
question in my mind as to why and how, in 
view of the fact that Girard had been issued 
blank cartridges to frighten off trespassers, 
he had a cartridge case in his grenade dis- 
charger. However, that is a question that 
should have been left to the determination 
of a United States military court. 

The petition filed for habeas corpus here 
in Washington has served to hold up im- 
mediate physical delivery of Girard to the 
Japanese and will provide an opportunity 
for development of facts and the constitu- 


tionality of the agreement. At this writing, 


no decision has been made. 

It is too late for Congress to remedy the 
Girard situation, but the case will serve to 
demonstrate the need for treaty revision, 
amendment to the agreements and laws re- 
lating to the status of our military personnel 
overseas so such incidents cannot again 
arise. 


Additives in Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most significant changes 
in the past two decades in the American 
way of life has been that of the scientific 
improvement in the dynamic and rapidly 
growing business of food technology. 

Science has been dealing in research 
which has opened up new frontiers, 
Science has helped to create new in- 
dustries, new and better jobs, and more 
and better things for a growing America. 

The American standard of living has 
been greatly benefited because of the 
new things research has been able to 
accomplish. There will always be un- 
explored horizons waiting for someone to 
unlock the mysterious door to future 
projects. The field of chemistry is vast, 
its potential only tapped. 

There is no question that chemicals 
are needed in the preparation, preserva- 
tion and use of food. Much progress has 
been made through research in the field 
of nutrition and the American public can 
take pride in the manner in which 
Science and industry have handled the 
delicate problem. 

The number of chemicals entering the 
food supply of the nation has increased 
tremendously in the past decade. More 
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progress is to follow. Chemical sub- 
stances are being introduced into the 
production, processing, storing, packag- 
ing and distribution of food at an ever 
increasing rate. There is hardly a food 
sold on the market today which has not 
had some chemical used in or on it at 
some stage between production and con- 
sumption. 

In the past few years a large number 
of bills have been introduced dealing 
with chemicals in food—the so-called 
food additives. ‘These bills had hearings 
but because there was difficulty in get- 
ting industry and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to compromise their dif- 
ferences, the bills fell by the wayside. 

I have introduced another bill on the 
subject of additives in food. This is the 
fourth such bill in the last three sessions 
of Congress. In my opinion many of the 
controversies in this complicated legis- 
lative procedure have been ironed out. I 
do not claim that the bill is perfect. It 
does represent many hours of study and 
conferences between industry, the Food 
and Drug Administration and myself. 
In my opinion it could act as a helpful 
vehicle for good, sound legislative proce- 
dure in governing the use of chemicals 
in the processing and handling of all 
food. It attempts to keep in mind two 
things: First, protect the public; second, 
to work out procedures between the Food 
and Drug Administration and industry 
that will bring this important and sensi- 
tive field into proper perspective. There 
must be a balance between those who are 
in the business of processing and develop- 
ing and producing food. There must be 
a rather clear-cut line of demarcation 
as to how far the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration may go in working out the 
proper regulations. The most important 
thing is the proper protection of the 
public. 

In my opinion the present laws do not 
provide adequate safeguards to guaran- 
tee a food supply absolutely free of addi- 
tives which might bring injury to the 
public health. The consuming public 
requires greater protection. 

While industry has done a good job, 
we all know that in a tough economic 
world there is always someone ready to 
cut corners. That is why the public 
needs protection from those who might 
be less scrupulous than the vast major- 
ity of the food and chemical industry. 
The public needs protection, too, from 
mistaken ideas in food additives. 

The several billls before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
now generally concede that a panel of ex- 
perts can be helpful in giving advice on 
food additives, particularly when indus- 
try and the Department disagree. 

In the bill I have just introduced, a 
change has been made in terminology. 
I have purposely called the additives food 
additives instead of chemical additives, 
in an effort to get away from a mistaken 
idea that all chemicals may be harm- 
ful. Undoubtedly some of the food ad- 
ditives are chemicals, but frequently the 
public becomes alarmed at the word and 
considers a chemical something in the 
nature of nitric acid, arsenic, or some 
other potentially dangerous substance. 

Under the present laws, the Food and 
Drug Administration can wield arbitrary 
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and unlimited authority capable of stran- 
gling any industry. It is also true that 
industry, under the current laws, is ca- 
pable of thwarting the rules and regula- 
tions of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

Industry has the power to put an ad- 
ditive or chemical in food and notify the 
Department that it is being used and, if 
there is no negative answer from the 
Department, proceed to use the additive 
without limit. 

The American people can be thankful 
that in this rapidly changing field of 
food technology that industry has been 
most cautious and diligent in protecting 
the consuming public. There has been 
what I consider very fine cooperation be- 
tween the present Food and Drug Ad- 
ministrator and the industries. How- 
ever, I believe both industry and the 
Food and Drug Administration realize 
that the present law is inadequate and 
that industry has outrun the present 
old procedure. 

My bill attempts to protect long-used 
additives under the so-called grand- 
father clause. In other words, if some 
known chemical or other additive has 
been used without ill results over a long 
period-of years, it is presumed to be not 
harmful. 

There are now about 750 different 
kinds of food additives and chemicals be- 
ing used in the production, processing, 
and packaging and handling of food. 
There is no question but what some of 
the additives find their way into the 
blood and food stream of the American 
people. Of these 750 additives there are 
probably 150 to 200 which have not been 
adequate tested or passed upon by the 
Food and Drug Administration. New 
food additives show up almost daily. 
One of the big fields just now being de- 
veloped is that of the use of various iso- 
topes in the preservation of food. 

The bill I have introduced provides 
that in relation to any additive now 
being used on which there may be any 
question, the Administration may re- 
quire that industry shall furnish suffi- 
cient and ample scientific evidence that 
the additive is not harmful before the 
use of such additive is continued. In 
other words, the bill provides that all 
chemicals and additives be adequately 
tested before such chemicals or other 
additives are permitted to enter the 
blood stream of the American people 
through food. 

The bill seeks to strike a balance be- 
tween industry and the Food and Drug 
Administration, always keeping in mind 
the paramount interest lies in the gen- 
eral public. 

In a previous Congress I introduced a 
bill covering pesticides which is known 
as the Miller bill. The committee re- 
ported that bill favorably and it is now 
a law. It gives needed added protec- 
tion to the public. It is based on sound 
principles. 

I feel the same about the current bill. 
It tends to create a balance we have 
not had before. 

It is my opinion that the horizons of 
tomorrow will show still further prog- 
ress for the food and chemical indus- 
try. The scientists are uncovering the 
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secrets of nature and helping us to 
weave a new fabric of life. 

The interest in food and drug admin- 
istration is countrywide and it is a sub- 
ject that needs careful handling. We 
should do nothing which tends to make 
the public hysterical. We should ap- 
proach the problem with an objective 
view. 

We-should have a law which will for- 
bid untested chemicals or other addi- 
tives to be introduced in food. We lack 
that protection now. 

I believe the primary responsibility 
for evaluating the safety of new food 
additives should rest with an advisory 
committee, composed of scientists. Any 
firm or individual proposing to market 
a new food additive, after submitting 
a report on pretesting to the Food and 
Drug Administration may request the 
aid of the advisory committee. 

The independent and impartial com- 
mittee could act as a brake upon any 
inclination of the Administration to ex- 
ercise arbitrary and unreasonable con- 
trol over industry. The committee can 
also serve as an arbiter between in- 
dustry and administration. The bill 
also provides for public hearing and the 
report of the advisory committee þe- 
comes a part of the record in the public 
hearings. The bill further provides for 
a judicial review either by industry or 
by the Department. 

We all agree the public health is para- 
mount. We all agree that the food in- 
dustry has made magnificent progress 
and should not be blocked by an unwise 
delegation of power and I think we also 
agree there should be a system of checks 
and balances which will give ample pro- 
tection to the American people. With 
that in mind I submit this bill for your 
earnest consideration. 


Two Hundred and Twelfth Annual Feast 
of Roses Observed by the Tulpehocken 
Evangelical and Reformed Church Near 
Richland, Pa., June 9, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most historical religious observ- 
ances in the Nation was held Sunday, 
June 9, 1957, by the Tulpehocken Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church located 
near Richland, Pa., when the 212th red 
rose was tendered as annual rent to a 
descendant of Caspar and Katharine 
Wistar, who in 1745 conveyed 100 acres 
of land for use as church property. This 
annual feast of roses has been observed 
since that time without interruption. 

This year’s observance was of two- 
fold significance since it marked the 
date of the dedication of a modern 
church school building erected by the 
members of the Tulpehocken Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church under the 
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leadership of their very capable and en- 
ergetic pastor, the Reverend J. Donald 
Backenstose. 

It was my great privilege to partici- 
pate in the annual feast-of-roses service, 
June 9, 1957, at which time I delivered 
the following message: 


FEAST oF ROSES MESSAGE BY REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, JUNE 9, 
1957, RICHLAND, PA. 


It is a distinct honor to be invited to 
participate in this annual service commem- 
orating the Feast of Roses which originated 
in 1745 when Caspar and Katharine Wistar 
conveyed 100 acres to this church. 

During the succeeding years I am in- 
formed that a red rose has been tendered 
each year as annual rent and that since 1901 
the Feast of Roses has been observed yearly 
without interruption. 

The beautiful custom of presenting a 
white rose to the descendants of Caspar and 
Katharine Wistar was also inaugurated and 
has added to the solemnity of this annual 
service. 

Today we are privileged in being able to 
witness the payment of the 212th red rose 
and the 55th white rose. 

This year’s Feast of Roses is of added sig- 
nificance since it marks the date of the 
dedication of the rose building. 

This modern church school building is 
not only a credit to the loyal and faithful 
members of this congregation but also to 
your able and distinguished pastor, my good 
friend the Reverend J. Donald Backenstose. 

Truly it may be said that the rose build- 
ing is a fitting monument to the zeal and 
piety of the members of this church and 
their beloved pastor. 

Above all it demonstrates their whole- 
hearted cooperation in extending God’s 
kingdom on earth. 

Today we are forcibly reminded, through 
observance of the Feast of Roses, that there 
is a natural and age-old connection in man’s 
mind between the rose and religion. 

No one can look upon the beauty of roses 
in their varied forms and colors without an 
uplifting of the heart and mind. 

Countless tales have come down to us 
through the ages associating the rose with 
the gods or attributing magical and super- 
natural qualities to roses. 

Through the centuries Christianity has 
used the rose as a symbol of prayer and its 
thorns as a symbol of sacrifice and suffering. 

One of the most constant features of the 
Christian cathedral is the rose window. 

Roses have in all ages of Christianity been 
thought most suitable for the decoration of- 
any part of a church. 

We find them as wood carvings in the form 
of rose vines on the pews, as great rose 
flowers ornamenting pulpit or altar. 

In Christian symbolism numerous saints 
are known by a rose or roses. 

They are portrayed in single or double 
form pink or gold or white or red on vine or 
bush or rose-tree. 

Yes they are shown being held in the hand, 
worn in a wreath or showering through the 
air. 
Roses, chief among flowers, are brought 
to decorate our churches and altars as tokens 
of our devotion and service to God. 

The very crown and center of our religion 
is, of course, Christ himself. 

The closer we approach to that center in 
Christian art and symbolism the more roses 
do we find. 

Finally, we come to the very person of 
Christ himself symbolized as a red rose. 

Realizing that the red rose stands for the 
suffering and the love and the triumph of 
Christ, one might think that there could be 
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no comparable grandeur of religious mean= 
ing for the white rose. 

However Christian symbolism has placed 
the white rose in a place equal in honor to 
the red. 

Where the red rose means the suffering of 
martyrdom, the white rose means the virtue 
of innocence and purity. 

Where the red rose shouts of triumph the 
white rose speaks softly of peace. 

Where the red rose pulses with the hu- 
manity of Christ the white rose silently pro- 
claims His divinity. 

We who know and love roses are sure that 
what is termed in religious literature “The 
Odor of Sanctity” must be one of the many 
beautiful perfumes that we know in roses. 

Christianity as well as other forms of world 
religions, and even ancient paganism as- 
sociates holiness and virtue with roses. 

It is, therefore, beautifully appropriate 
that this church annually should be scented 
with the perfume of roses. 

This annual feast of roses is not alone a 
reminder of the debt of gratitude owed 
Caspar and Katharine Wistar. 

It is likewise an occasion to voice our 
gratitude to Almighty God for our churches. 

For truly they are the nation’s first line of 
defense. 

Through our churches we, as a nation, have 
been able to maintain a standard of honesty 
and decency without which the nation would 
not be worth saving nor would its citizenry 
care for any interest beyond their own self- 
ish personal gratifications. 

It is an accepted fact that a nation with 
strong moral convictions and a deep rever- 
ence for God is able through his divine grace 
to defend itself against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. 

Did you ever stop to realize that should 
our churches fall into decay and ruin Amer- 
ica would become overwhelmingly pagan in 
a few years? 

That fact should make an indelible im- 
pression on our minds and hearts and urge 
all of us to appreciate more fully the church 
as a spiritual powerhouse whose beacon of 
light and goodness encompasses the entire 
globe. 

If we have a fuller appreciation of the 
indispensable position the church plays in 
our everyday lives, then, as individuals and 
as a nation, we will be better able to dis- 
charge our responsibility of actively sup- 
porting the church and all it is defending 
in the fields of moral and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

Religious groups through the church are 
carrying the Gospel to the four corners of 
the earth and in so doing creating an atmos- 
phere of confidence and good will that is of 
more value than costly armaments or diplo- 
matic maneuvering which so often leads to 
meaningless peace pacts between the nations 
of the world. 

Let us never forget America was built upon 
the church. 

All of us are familiar with the picture de- 
picting the pilgrims on their way to church 
carrying both Bibles and rifles. 

There were many reasons why the New 
England pioneers might have remained near 
their primitive homes and worshiped under 
the sheltering trees with one eye on the 
prowling Indians. 

The well-known painting, however, shows 
them—men, women, and children—trudging 
along the snow-piled forest path on their 
way to the rudely constructed meeting- 
house their reverent hands had fashioned 
for divine worship. 

The pilgrims on their way to church re- 
mind us, as these spiritual ancestors of ours 
fought for their very lives, that Sunday 
morning for them was not a time to catch 
up on sleep, not an opportunity to clear 
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more needed land or plant crops, not a time 
to indulge in sports and amusements. 

In spite of the hazards and the hardship 
of it, Sunday morning was a time to go to 
church. 

The Pilgrims went, and by so doing they 
contributed their physical presence as a wit- 
ness to their faith in God by which they 
lived. 

It is a serious indictment against our gen- 
eration that for literally millions of Ameri- 
cans church attendance is ignored. 

With three global wars engulfing our Na- 
tion in the short span of 33 years, it is little 
wonder that there has been the growing 
realization that the church is the bulwark 
and arsenal of all that makes our Nation 
great. 

Even the radio and television stations 
across the land signify this truth as they 
sandwich between commercials the devo- 
tional song called ‘“Let’s Go To Church Next 
Sunday Morning.” 

We profess to be a Christian Nation, but 
deserted churches give the lie to the creed 
we claim to profess. 

When we remain away from church it does 
something to that fragile plant called 
reverence which needs watering at least 
once a week. 

Surely there can be no question that 
unless we give regular expression to an 
emotion or conviction it will die or grow 
dim. 

As we thank God for our churches, let us 
do it in church, and not from some reclining 
place as we deny our Creator 1 hour of wor- 
ship on Sunday. 

This annual Feast of Roses is, therefore, 
an opportune time to examine our own con- 
science and at the same time to keep in 
mind that in the Communist world churches 
of every denomination are being ruthlessly 
persecuted in the diabolical effort to destroy 
man’s belief in God. 

It is encouraging to know that religion 
in America today is a mighty and increasing 
force. 

Statistics may sometimes seem hard to 
understand, or inconclusive, or dull, but to- 
day’s religious statistics are as clear an indi- 
cation of the way the wind blows as a million 
straws all blowing one way. 

These statistics are as conclusive as the 
force of that wind and exciting as its impact. 

In 1850, or 105 years after this church was 
established, only 16 percent of the popula- 
tion of America were church members. By 
1900 the percentage had climbed, slowly and 
with setbacks, to 36 percent. Through the 
first half of the twentieth century the in- 
crease continued, up to 57 percent. 

Recent figures show that approximately 
61 percent of all Americans are now church 
members. 

In actual numbers the American church 
membership has now for the first time 
passed the 100 million mark. In 1906, half 
a century ago, there were 209,266 churches 
of all denominations in the United States. 

Though both the shift of population from 
the country to the city, and the increasing 
tendency to consolidate churches where 
possible, tended to reduce the total number 
of churches that number, after sinking to 
199,302 in 1936, rose to 300,056 for 1954. 
` The result is that we now have not only 
more members in each congregation, but 
also more actual church buildings. 

In 1955, 5,393 new church buildings were 
reported and the money spent on new con- 
struction during that year is said by the 
national council to constitute a new record. 

The total financial contribution of mem- 
bers to their churches continued an upward 
trend, per capita contributions rising 7 per- 
cent in 1955, to reach the sum of $48.81 
annually. 
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If money talks they are surely good words 
that we hear from that money. 

Both the increase in church membership 
and the growing concern for the education 
and moral training of our youth are re- 
flected in a 3.4 percent increase in Sunday 
School enrollments. 

Newspapers and magazines are full of dis- 
cussions of the religious boom. 

Book publishers find that the sales of re- 
ligious books are large and steadily increas- 
ing. 

Political actions, reflecting both the popu- 
lar feeling and the convictions of individ- 
uals in the Government, include the pro- 
vision of the Prayer Room in the Capitol, 
the addition of the phrase “under God” to 
the pledge of allegiance, the issuance of a 
stamp bearing the words “in God we trust,” 
the provision by law that the same motto 
is to appear on all our coins designed in 
the future, and most recently the adoption 
of the statement, “In God We Trust” as the 
official motto of the United States. 

Besides the increase in church member- 
ship there is a remarkable increase in both 
the number of prayer groups and the num- 
ber of members in established prayer groups. 

In Government agencies, in businesses, in 
neighborhoods, it is becoming more and 
more the custom to meet occasionally to 
pray together and to conduct programs of 
speaking or reading or discussion on the 
subject of prayer. 

In magazines and newspapers and in the 
public transportation vehicles, we- have 
grown familiar with the advertisements 
urging people to attend the churches of their 
choice, to take their families to church, to 
go to Sunday school with their children, 
to pray together as families. 

I am not sure how much effect this sort 
of advertising has, but I feel sure the ad- 
vertising is itself the effect of an urge among 
all the American people to deepen their 
religious experience and to give tangible 
evidence of the faith that is in them. 

Ministers and other theological thinkers 
have published many articles criticizing the 
current popularity of religion as superficial 
and tainted with self-interest. 

But the very fact that such critical arti- 
cles are published in great numbers shows 
that a deep and honest interest must be 
somewhere in the American public. 

Surely those who are indulging in super- 
ficial emotionalism do not welcome search- 
ing criticism of their motives and it is far- 
fetched to suppose that those who are 
dropping more money in the collection bas- 
ket are doing it in the expectation of any 
financial or material return. 

Some of the criticism too, it must be re- 
marked, is more superficial than any of the 
religious manifestations toward which it is 
directed. 

Of course there are superficial religious 
manifestations in America today. There 
always were such manifestations in this 
country and in every other country. 

However, for perfectly practical reasons 
the superficial manifestations will become 
greater when it becomes more profitable for 
the hypocrites and self-servers to pretend 
to real religious feeling, and that is precisely 
when a real ground swell of religion is 
manifesting itself. 

It is my opinion there is no complacency 
in the religion of America today. 

We have the forward movement and the 
forward urge. 

We are striving to bring our actions into 
closer accord with our professions of moral 
principle and to submit our individual good 
to the good of all. 

There will always be those who will rest 
content with the system of morality ex- 
pressed by the motto “Honesty is the best 
policy.” 
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But I believe that America today and 
the world today need a heroic virtue reach- 
ing far beyond that feeble and petty senti- 
ment. 

We shall not hold our earth and sky to- 
gether nor each individual of us keep his 
own soul and body together unless we adopt 
that heroic virtue expressed in the old say- 
ing, “Let justice be done though the heavens 
fall.” 

And we shall not save our individual souls 
if we consider it fashionable merely to be 
seen going to church. 

We need the rock-ribbed faith of our 
forefathers, men and women with the faith 
of Caspar and Katharine Wistar, who helped 
to build this Nation under God and who 
never tired of constantly seeking His pro- 
tection. 

We should never forget that the atomic- 
hydrogen age in which we live had its birth 
when Almighty God first entrusted the 
secrets of the atom to our Nation. 

Therefore, we owe Him not only our al- 
legiance, but our constant prayers of thanks- 
giving that this Nation was spared from the 
unhappy fate of Japan which became the 
testing ground for the devastating atomic 
attack in World War II. 

Let us, during this annual feast of roses, 
resolve to make an earnest effort to stimu- 
late interest in church membership, and 
above all, regular church attendance. 

Let us, with our friends and loved ones, 
turn our thoughts more frequently to 
church, and by prayer and devotion acknowl- 
edge our utter dependence on the God who 
hath made and preserved us a nation. 

Thus we will be doing more than thank- 
ing God for the church. 

We will be conducting our spiritual lives 
in such an edifying manner that the church 
will thank God for our aid in its mission to 
extend the kingdom of God on earth. 

Let us joyfully look forward to fulfilling 
our obligation to the church by regular at- 
tendance and as we enter its portals may our 
hearts. be attuned to the true spirit of God 
enabling us to say in all sincerity, and from 
the innermost recesses of our hearts: 


“Sweet hour of prayer! Sweet hour of 
prayer! 
That calls us from a world of care, 
And bids us at our Father’s throne 
Make ill our wants and wishes known. 


“In seasons of distress and grief 

Our souls have often found relief, 
And oft escaped the tempter’s snare 
By thy return sweet hour of prayer.” 


Address Delivered by President Eisen-. 


hower at the Republican National Con- 
ference Held in Washington, D. C., at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel, on June 7, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
follows the text of an address delivered 
by President Eisenhower at the Repub- 
lican National Conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, on June 7, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans, just 
a few hours ago I stepped ashore from an 
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American warship—one of the mightiest that 
this world knows: the aircraft carrier 
Saratoga. 

During my 2 days aboard that vessel, living 
with her men and officers, I was impressed 
anew by the skill, patriotism, and seifiess de- 
votion of Americans serving in our Armed 
Forces. Their dedication to duty reminded 
me again of that wonderful observation by 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. He said: “We cannot do 
more than our duty; we would not wish to 
do less.” 

As I talked with these young men, I 
couldn’t help feeling as though I were talk- 
ing with all Americans—about their homes, 
their ambitions, and their problems. And, 
believe me, every American family can feel 
proud and secure in the knowledge that these 
young men—our Nation’s best—are being 
equipped with and supported by the finest 
weapons in the world. I know that the 
American people will continue to see to it 
that the defense budget is adequate to pro- 
vide every fighting man the best our scien- 
tists, our workers, and our industry can pro- 
duce. 

Now, you who are in this room today, as 
key officers of the Republican Party, also have 
a duty that vitally affects your country’s 
well-being. That duty, which you are daily 
performing, is to help make representative 
government work in this country. 

Representative government can succeed 
only where there are healthy, responsible po- 
litical parties. These parties must have at 
the center and core of their being the same 
dedication to the service of our Nation as 
inspires the men of our uniformed services, 

This sense of patriotism is felt by both of 
America’s great parties—in this matter let no 
one anywhere in the world think that Amer- 
icans are divided. 

But one thing more is necessary: A politi- 
cal party must stand for something—policies 
that it believes will advance the best interests 
of the entire Nation. It must stand for prin- 
ciples and programs that the sovereign voters 
of the country can clearly see and identify 
and judge. 

What do we as Republicans stand for? 

Why have we joined together in a national 
organization? And why do hundreds and 
thousands of Republicans work side by side-— 
often without recognition or reward—in tasks 
assigned by this organization to which we ail 
belong? 

We do this because we have been drawn 
together by a set of common beliefs and 
principles respecting government and its re- 
lationships to other governments, to our own 
economy, and to each citizen. 

These beliefs are plainly stated in the 
agreed declarations of faith and determina- 
tion which are the Republican national plat- 
form of 1956. As we read and reread that 
platform—a practice which I commend to all 
of you—it becomes very clear that the mod- 
ern Republican Party stands 100 percent for- 
the basic principles of Republicanism that 
have been its guide since the days of its 
founding. 

We believe in integrity in government— 
not government by crony. 

We believe that whatever can be done by 
private effort should be done by private 
effort rather than by government—and not 
the other way round. 

We believe that, if a job must be done by 
government, it should whenever possible be 
done by State or local government rather 
than by the Federal Government—and not 
the other way round. We oppose unneces- 
sary centralization of power. 

We believe in a sound dollar—not a rubber 
dollar. 

We believe that a government should oper- 
ate on a balanced budget and not go into 
debt except in emergencies—we reject deficit 
spending as a fiscal policy for America. 
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We believe that we should work to reduce 
taxes—not raise them; as we also seek to re- 
duce our huge national debt. 

We believe in vigorous and impartial 
enforcement of the laws. 

We believe that private business is a 
healthy force which is the foundation of our 
prosperity, and should be respected and en- 
couraged—not bullied and abused. And the 
fact that the period since the reintroduction 
of this attitude into government has also 
been the period of the greatest sustained 
growth in jobs, production, and incomes of 
modern peacetime is not, may I say, a mere 
congenial coincidence. 

We believe that government can and 
should discharge its constitutional duty to 
promote the general well-being of its citi- 
zens—and can do so without excessive cen- 
tralization. 

We believe that to preserve our own free- 
dom we must concern ourselves with the 
security of other free nations constantly ex- 
posed to the threat of domination by inter- 
national communism. Nothing today can 
present more danger to us than a return to 
the folly of isolationism. 

We believe in the preeminence of the indi- 
vidual citizen and his rights—with the gov- 
ernment his servant, not his master or his 
keeper. 

It is principles like these, then, that not 
only draw us together, but also set us apart 
from the easy-spending, paternalistic, busi- 
ness-baiting inflationists who were so influ- 
ential in the years before 1953. 

But, while our principles have remained 
unchanged for a hundred years, the problems 
to which those principles must be applied 
have changed rapidly. 

Fortunately, one of the most all-pervading 
principles of our party—and one most im- 
portant to us today—is the willingness to 
adapt our basic convictions imaginatively to 
current problems. 

We recall those ringing words spoken by 
Lincoln at a time of great tension and 
change: “The dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present. The oc- 
casion is piled high with difficulty, and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our case is 
new, so we must think anew and act anew.” 

It comes to this: It is the problems that 
change; the principles do not. 

Let us look at several examples. 

AGRICULTURE 

The principle: Because of the unique ex- 
posure of the farmer to economic forces over 
which he has no control, and the dependency 
of the Nation upon our agricultural econ- 
omy, the Federal Government must concern 
itself in practical ways to assist in assuring 
a sound farm economy and income. 

One application of this principle a hun- 
dred years ago: A Federal Homestead Act 
providing free quarter sections of land to 
settlers. 

The application today: A new set of Fed- 
eral actions, such as sensible price supports, 
the soil bank, and stepped-up Federal re- 
Search and development of markets. 

It is the problem that has changed; the 
principle has not, 


EDUCATION 


The principle: Education is vital to free 
government and is a local matter; the Fed- 
eral Government should do only what has 
to be done toward provision of adequate edu- 
cation that State and local governments can- 
not do and which will never allow the Fed- 
eral Government to be a controlling factor. 

One application a hundred years ago: The 
Land Grant Act sponsored by Congressman 
Justin Smith Morrill, one of the organizers 
of the Republican Party of Vermont. ‘That 
Federal act made possible the growth of 
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higher education in many places where it 
otherwise would have had great difficulty. 

The application today: Emergency Federal 
help to assist the States to knock out a 
schoolroom deficit resulting from the na- 
tional—not local—disasters of depression 
and war. 

It is the problem that has changed; the 
principle has not. 

MUTUAL AID 


The principle: concern for the fate of other 
nations, and the conviction that our prosper- 
ity at home is aided by two-way trade with 
flourishing free economies abroad. 

The application in President McKinley’s 
time: Here are his own words of 1901: “The 
period of exclusiveness is past. *.* * Reci- 
procity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times. * * * Isolation is no 
longer possible or desirable.” 

The application today: Not merely en- 
couraging the maximum flow of mutually 
profitable trade, but also employing programs 
of mutual aid. Why? Because around the 
globe new nations have sprung up which 
must make industrial progress if they are to 
continue to live in freedom. Because godless 
dictatorship is bent on seeking their destruc- 
tion—and ours. And because we know that 
as they prosper, we not only prosper but 
enjoy. greater assurance of world stability 
and peace. : 

It is the problem that has changed; the 
principle has not. 

OVERSEAS INFORMATION ACTIVITY 


The principle: We have a responsibility to 
explain our motives and actions to the people 
of the world. 

The application, at the dawn of our his- 
tory as a country, is in the eloquent words 
of our Declaration of Independence. “Let 
facts be submitted to a candid world,” it 
said, “* * * out of a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind.” 

The application now must recognize that 
almost every action we take has an impact 
on the interests of other countries. At the 
same time, unfriendly powers use every de- 
vice of communication to misrepresent our 
actions and purposes. So the modern appli- 
cation of the old principle requires us to 
maintain a first-rate overseas Information 
Agency. 

It is the problem that has changed; the 
principle has not. 

DEFENSE 


The principle: The Federal Government 
must provide for the common defense, using 
those methods that are most effective and 
economical. 

The application a century ago: Almost ex- 
clusive dependence on State militias, with 
tiny and inexpensive Federal forces. 

The application today is changed because 
the nature of defense requires military forces 
of great size armed with costly equipment. 
To lessen the cost, we participate in a system 
of mutual military aid with friendly nations. 
This costs far less than if we tried to provide 
the same amount of effective defense by 
direct accumulation of military might at 
home. 

But the principle remains the same: The 
most effective defense for the least cost. 

Now, although we are agreed on our under- 
lying principles, when we try to apply them 
to a fast-changing and highly complex 
world, it is not surprising that we develop 
among ourselves real disagreements, some 
of them sharp. 

But let us not talk and act as though our 
disagreements concerned our basic princi- 
ples. I believe they do not. I believe they 
concern the application of the principles to 
new facts, through specific measures and 
proposals. 
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Let’s look squarely at this question of in- 
ternal disagreement within the party. Let’s 
not react to it as though something un- 
heard-of and catastrophic had suddenly ap- 
peared for the first time in the history of 
political parties. í 

You know, some of us Republicans have 
a talent for magnifying and advertising our 
differences. Our opponents then seize on 
these statements to throw up a smoke 
screen to conceal their own deep division. 
Should we help them play that game? 

The true fact is that it is our opponents 
who are hopelessly split. In their case the 
split is not mainly one of methods, but is 
one of basic philosophy and principle. They 
combine long enough to seek election—but 
when they are sent to Washington they tend 
to cancel each other out at the expense of 
actions. 

And so, if our opponents say we suffer from 
splinters, let us remind them that a splinter 
in a party’s political structure is one thing; 
but a political house divided against itself 
is quite another. 

The real question for the Republican 
Party is: accepting the existence of some 
disagreement as normal, how do you then 
go on as a party to take the decisive and uni- 
fied action that a party must take if it is 
to survive and play its proper part in repre- 
sentative government? 

The answer seems obvious: by carrying 
out loyally the pledges and promises of the 
party platform. 

Let us remember that the platform itself 
is not the product of one mind or of one 
group of minds. It is a consensus of party 
thinking. 

We argue and debate and hold hearings, 
at which everyone is welcome to express 
himself. 

Then we do our best to iron out our dif- 
ferences, through compromises, concessions, 
and the application of good will and re- 
straint on all sides. 

As a result of just such a process, the 
Republican platform of 1956 was drawn up. 
It was unanimously adopted by the national 
convention. It was then overwhelmingly 
endorsed by the country’s voters—by a mar- 
gin of almost 10 million votes. 

On the pledges of this platform, your ad- 
ministration was returned for another 4 
years. 

Now, there may be some cynics who think 
that a platform is just a list of platitudes to 
lure the naive voter—a sort of facade behind 
which candidates sneak into power and then 
do as they please. 

I am not one of those. Anyone who talks 
like that about-party platforms is, in effect, 
saying that the whole principle of representa- 
tive government is a pretense and a sham. 

So far as I am concerned, the Republican 
platform of 1956 is a solemn commitment to 
the people of this Nation. It was accepted 
as such by them and endorsed by them—and 
I am going to use every power at my disposal 
to see to it that their hopes and expectations 
are honored. 

The first step in carrying out a party plat- 
form is its translation into legislative pro- 
posals. I do not know how this may have 
been done in the past, but in this adminis- 
tration there have been each year earnest 
consultations between the executive branch 
and our leaders of the legislative branch to 
devise a program giving legislative effect to 
the platform. i 

This is the administration’s legislative 
program. And so far as the budget is con- 
cerned—that budget represents the cost of 
conscientiously fulfilling those pledges— 
nothing more and nothing less. Our need 
for economy must be balanced against the 
things that need to be done, 
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We must not forget that to be truly con- 
servative today is to be alert to the dangers of 
loose spending and of tampering with our 
Nation’s fiscal integrity. It involves also 
providing those things which would keep this 
country healthy, strong, growing, and 
secure. 

My fellow Republicans, we all want to see 
victory in 1958 and 1960. And we can have 
victory in 1958 and 1960. 

To bring this about, one thing is necessary. 

That one thing is to subordinate our 
differences on specific methods or measures, 
and to unite as a party to forward those basic 
principles which the country has so over- 
whelmingly endorsed at the polls. 

Although we may have disagreed on some 
of the platform pledges before they were 
adopted, we did adopt them unanimously, 
and we did commit ourselves and our party 
to them before the public. 

It follows that there must be general sup- 
port within our party, either for the admin- 
istration’s specific measures to carry out 
these pledges, or else for some other meas- 
ure that equally carries out these pledges. 
Otherwise the entire concept of party respon- 
sibility, and indeed of representative govern- 
ment, collapses. 

Republican leaders, whether in Congress, 
in the executive branch, in the party organi- 
zation, have a special responsibility for car- 
rying out these pledges. None of us ean 
afford to allow his personal preference as 
to detail to blind him to the need of loyally 
supporting our party’s platform. 

Suppose, during the huddle of the team 
in a football game, an argument develops 
on what the next play should be. The half- 
back wants an end run. However, the play 
finally called is a plunge through the line 
by the fullback. He gets through and has 
only one tackler between him and the goal. 
The dissenting halfback is in a position to 
block out the tackler. Does he say, “I dis- 
agreed with this play; therefore, I won’t 
throw this block”? Of course not. He does 
his part, and the team goes on to score. 

In the infinitely more important business 
of producing good government and good leg- 
islation, surely it is not too much to expect 
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the same degree of selflessness in a joint 
cause. 

We've got a good team. Let’s look like one. 

Now, I have talked of our principles, of 
how we use them to meet changing prob- 
lems, and of how we must deal with the in- 
evitable disagreements that develop. Let me 
make just one point more. 

If we are true to our principles and pledges, 
and if we rise above these detailed disagree- 
ments, there is every reason for the most 
buoyant and enthusiastic confidence in the 
success of the Republican Party, not only 
in 1958 and 1960, but in the years beyond. 

As we work out our troubles, let us never 
for a moment forget our tremendous assets. 

Let’s look and talk like winners, 

Let’s not forget that only a few months 
ago a Republican administration was re- 
turned by a majority of almost 10 million 
votes—which majority included millions of 
independents and Democrats attracted by 
our platform. 

Let’s not forget that, in the meantime, 
business has continued to grow and flourish, 
wages and employment have continued 
strong, and steady progress has been made 
toward easing of world tensions and toward 
the hope of some start on disarmament. 

Let’s not forget that thousands of young 
people have caught the excitement of our 
forward-looking program, and have cast in 
their lot with us. This is particularly heart- 
ening for the long-range future of the 
party—a great gain that we must maintain 
and enlarge. i 

We believe that our principles and our pro- 
gram truly reflect the aspirations of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans. There are 
those who rationalize a narrower point of 
view by saying they would rather be right 
than win. If such were the issue, all of us 
would agree. But this is not the issue. The 
Republican Party will be right and it will 
win. It will do so because its central core 
of conviction is what America believes and 
wants today. 

If we unite behind those principles and 
programs that the American people have so 
emphatically endorsed—my friends, we just 
can’t lose. 

The key to victory is unity. 
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As for myself, I welcome every person who 
believes in the principles our platform ex- 
presses. 

The great main stream of our cause is 
broad enough to include the oldest and 
finest of our conservative traditions, along 
with the most up-to-date application of those 
traditions to the age of automation and the 
atom, 

Certainly none of us will be guilty of the 
supreme suicidal folly of forfeiting victory 
for vital principles, in order to indulge too 
long our differences as to the tactics to use. 

Consider the alternative. 

Suppose we go down to defeat because of 
these tactical differences. Will the admin- 
istration that follows be more to the liking of 
any Republican? 

Who wants to go back on the New Deal- 
Fair Deal toboggan of loose spending, cen- 
tralization, punishment of business, and 
fiscal irresponsibility? 

Of this there is no danger if we close ranks 
now. 

Lincoln said, in one of his most powerful 
statements: “We succeed only by concert. 
It is not ‘Can any of us imagine better’ but 
‘Can we all do better’.” 

Certainly, each of us thinks he can imagine 
better than the platform on which the party 
has agreed. But that is not the question. 
The time is here for doing. 

My fellow Republicans: I believe in the 
Republican Party, with all my heart. I be- 
lieve in its capacity, in positions of political 
leadership, to serve our country today more 
effectively than can any other. I accepted 
nomination for this office, and again re- 
nomination, because I believed this, and þe- 
cause I believed in Republican principles of 
good government. I still believe those things. 
Every act of this administration,-of all my 
principal associates and myself, stands wit- 
ness to this fact. 

Above all, I sincerely believe, as I said at 
last summer’s convention, that the Republi- 
can Party can be the party of the future. It 
can and should be an instrument through 
which the American people, by the grace of 
God, carry our country forward to new 
heights of well-being, justice, and harmony. 


SENATE 
Fripay, JUNE 14, 1957 


The Senate met at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, we come this day in 
the spirit of solemn dedication as in the 
name of the Lord our God we set up the 
starry emblem of our Nation’s life—the 
banner that proclaims liberty in all the 
earth. We gratefully remember that its 
folds are woven of a thousand strands of 
memory, of affection, and of hope—that 
in it are recollections of a glorious past 
and of immortal deeds. 

It speaks to us of an awful sense of 
divine destiny as our Republic now plays 
its full part as the prepared instrument 
of Thy providence to make tyranny 
tremble wherever its ruthless head is 
lifted. 

As this day a nation proudly salutes its 
flag, may no attitude, word, or act of ours 
stain its white, shame its red, betray its 
blue, or dim its stars, as it waves where- 


ever it is lifted, the symbol of freedom, 
equality, brotherhood, and justice. 
We ask it in the name of that One 


. whose invincible truth goes marching 


on. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, June 13, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Tribbe, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of Charles A. McDonald to be 


postmaster at Galesburg, Illinois, which 
nominating messages were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AUTHORIZATION TO FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE TO FILE 
REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be per- 
mitted to file its executive report on 
Executive I, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency Treaty, while the Senate 
is in adjournment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a very brief report of the 
legislative activity which I should like to 
insert in the Recorp for the information 
of Members of the Senate. It gives a 
summation of the number of days the 
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Senate has been in session during the 
1st session of the 85th Congress, namely, 
77 days, 397 hours. The Senate passed 
449 measures, and confirmed 30,231 
nominations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
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part of my remarks a summary of the 
legislative activity, showing comparisons 
from the 80th Congress through the 85th 
Congress, up to June 12. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Legislative activity through June 12 


80th Cong.,} 8ist Cong., | 82d Cong., | 88d Cong., 


ser Cong.,| 85th Cong., 


Ist sess. Ist sess. Ist sess. Ist sess. st sess. Ist sess. 

CEES 3 ae SES TO ee 9 7 7 
OEE SES a TP SRG Ea ESS Ra ES a RRs 452:48 548:01 451 466:39 342:03 397:01 

Total measures passed by Senate...-.- 2 43 342 7 44 
BORO DIN ANSPORE EEE new ae etna 86 175 132 171 220 250 
EIEN OE ea SS Rian act 56 147 91 $9 112 60 
Senate joint resolution... 20 15 7 9 11 8 
House joint resolution- ---- 14 14 5 7 17 
Senate coneurrent resolution_ 3 20 14 12 H 14 
House concurrent resolution.. u 4 8 il 7 14 
Senate resolution....--.---.---.--- 55 54 81 70 62 86 
PEIE A i. SAEED ES 9 57 52 48 
TEATIS, S CEN. 2205 waka oe 17, 265 42, 693 16, 790 16, 132 82, 025 30, 231 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in con- 
nection with the business of the morn- 
ing hour be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PROMOTION OF CERTAIN NAVAL OFFICERS 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for the numbers of Medical 
Corps and Dental Corps officers of the Navy 
that may be selected for promotion to the 
grades of captain and commander (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK, CALIF, 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
proposed concession contract in Yosemite 
National Par. Calif. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION To STUDY PROB- 
LEMS RELATING TO BLINDNESS 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to establish a temporary 
Presidential Commission to study and re- 
port on the problems relating to blindness 
and the needs of blind persons, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT RAMON MAG- 
SAYSAY OF THE PHILIPPINES— 
LETTER 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
ordered to lie on the table: 

Mania, May 6, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: It is with a feeling of deep- 
est gratitude for me to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of copies of Senate Resolution 115. 


I would like to request you to please con- 
vey to each and every Member of that august 
body my heartfelt gratitude for their kind 
expression of sympathy over the tragic loss 
of the late President Ramon Magsaysay. 
Their manifestation of high esteem and re- 
gard for my beloved husband is truly heart- 
ening to my children and myself and it has, 
to a great measure, brought us much comfort 
in bearing our sorrows. 

With sincerest appreciation, I remain, 

Gratefully yours, 
Luz B. MAGSAYSAY 
Mrs. Ramon Magsaysay. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact legislation designed to secure 
for the country a body of judicially experi- 
enced and in every respect qualified per- 
sons for positions on the United States 
Supreme Court 


“Whereas the General Assembly of South 
Carolina believes that it is a matter of the 
gravest importance to the entire Nation 
that the United States Supreme Court be 
composed of a body of judicially experienced 
and in every respect qualified persons, and 

“Whereas the General Assembly further 
believes that in order for the United States 
Supreme Court to hold the national respect 
that it is essential that the selection of the 
members of the Court be made for reasons 
of competeney rather than sectional or 
political: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That Congress 
is hereby memorialized to make the follow- 
ing legislation: 

“ ‘Be it enacted, etc., That when a vacancy 
occurs in the United States Supreme Court, 
Congress shall request of the American Bar 
Association a list of not Iess than 50 Ameri- 
can-born men of adequate experience and 
in every respect qualified for this important 
position, and in addition thereto Congress 
shall request each legislature of the 48 
States to furnish a list of 5 American-born 
residents of the State making the recom- 
mendation who are considered to be in every 
respect qualified for a seat on the Court; 
and 
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“That the Senate shall present the list of 
the American Bar Association along with 
the lists from the legislatures of the 48 
States to the President for his consideration 
in filling said vacancy’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the Clerk of the United 
States Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress in Wash- 
ington.” 

The petition of L. Langhaar, of Hacketts- 
town, N. J., relating to witnesses who in- 
voke the fifth amendment while testifying 
before Congressional committees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


A resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Sons of the Republic of Texas, 
Houston, Tex., relating to the death of the 
late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin; ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina (for 
himself and Mr. THURMOND) : 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to extend the time for redeem- 
ing the 1956 loan cotton notes 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Carolina (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
hereby requested to extend the time for 
redeeming the 1956 loan cotton notes; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the chairman of the Agricuiture 
Committee of the United States Senate and 
the chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States, and that 
a copy of this resolution be also sent to each 
Member of the United States Senate from 
South Carolina and each Member of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States from South Carolina.” 


RESOLUTION OF ONONDAGA COUN- 


TY (N. Y.) YOUNG REPUBLICAN 
CLUB 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp, a resolution adopted by the 


' Onondaga County Young Republican 


Club, of Onondaga County, N. Y., on May 
16, 1957, supporting the President’s 
budget, particularly in the area of na- 
tional defense. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Recognizing that sound government and 
adequate national defense must not be bar- 
tered for short-run budgetary and taxation 
benefits; and 

In expression of our support for President 
Eisenhower and his administration: Be it 

Resolved, That the Onondaga County 
Young Republican Club, in general assembly 
on May 16, 1957, expresses its wholehearted 
support of President Eisenhower’s budget 
recommendations now under consideration 
by Congress. Budgetary cuts not concurred 
in by the President, particularly in the area 
of national defense, are to be strongly con- 
demned; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President, to Congress- 
man R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, to Senator JACOB 
Javits, and to Senator IRVING IVES. 
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RESOLUTION OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF NEW YORK REPUBLI- 
CAN STATE COMMITTEE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
executive committee of the New York 
Republican State Committee, at a meet- 
ing held on June 6, 1957, in New York 
City.. The resolution fully supports the 
President’s civil-rights program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE EXECUTIVE COM= 
MITTEE OF THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN STATE 
COMMITTEE AT A MEETING AT THE HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT, NEw YORK CITY, JUNE 6, 1957 


Whereas the Republican Party in the 
State and Nation has, since its beginning, 
always championed the civil rights of all 
citizens; and 

Whereas the Republican Party in the State 
of New York has remained in the forefront 
in fostering and advancing the civil rights 
of all its citizens; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower’s civil 
rights program is now threatened in Con- 
gress by a proposed amendment which could 
nullify the effect of the entire program: be 
it therefore 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the New York Republican State Committee, 
in session assembled, does hereby unani- 
mously endorse and support President 
Eisenhower’s civil rights program, and 
strongly supports the President in opposing 
any weakening amendments to his civil 
rights program now pending in Congress; 
and does hereby urge all Members of Con- 
gress from the State of New York to vote 
for the civil rights program advocated by 
President Eisenhower. 


RESOLUTION OF WHITEFISH BAY 
(WIS.) WOMAN’S CLUB 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from Mrs. John E. Smart, cor- 
responding secretary of the Whitefish 
Bay Woman’s Club, a resolution exp~ess- 
ing the strong support of the board of 
managers of that organization, of the 
objectives of the Hoover Commission 
on Federal reorganization. 

The club urges action by the Congress 
toward carrying out the Hoover Com- 
mission findings. 

I know my colleagues are deeply sym- 
pathetic with this approach, in view of 
the enormous and well-deserved prestige 
of the Hoover Commission. 

I present the resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp, and be thereafter appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas the efficient and economical con- 
duct of governmental affairs is vitally im- 


portant to the maintenance of our Ameri- 
can tradition of free self-government; and 
Whereas the Whitefish Bay Woman’s Club 
has consistently supported and endorsed the 
principles of sound management and econ- 
omy in the operation of government; and 
Whereas the first bipartisan Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government (Hoover Commission) made 
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a study of government (1947-49), which re- 
sulted in many important improvements and 
economies in Federal operations; and 

Whereas the bipartisan new Hoover Com- 
mission, unanimously created by Congress 
in 1953, has completed a comprehensive and 
factual 2-year study of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and has submitted a report con- 
taining 314 specific recommendations for 
reducing waste and duplication, increasing 
efficiency, and eliminating needless Govern- 
ment competition with private business: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of board 
of managers of Whitefish Bay Woman’s 
Club, this 13th day of May in Milwaukee, 
Wis., endorse and commend the objectives 
of the Hoover Commission and urge the ad- 
ministration and Congress to work together, 
on a bipartisan basis, toward prompt and full 
consideration of the recommendations of the 
Commission; and be it further 

Resolved, That Whitefish Bay Woman’s 
Club and its members give support to all 
efforts to inform citizens concerning the 
findings of the Commission and to induce 
greater citizen participation in governmental 
affairs through expressions of interest in 
official discussion and action on the Commis- 
sion’s recom:nendations; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to (a) national headquarters of 
the organizations (b) Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY, representing the State of Wisconsin, 
and Representative HENRY Reuss, of this 
Congressional District; and (c) the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, 777 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. AnpERrSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, with amendments: 

S. 2243. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 437). 

By Mr. Magnuson, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 2212. A bill to amend the North Pacific 
Fisheries Act of 1954 (Rept. No. 439). 

By Mr. Macnuson, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 1718. A bill to amend section 201 (a) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, relative to the terms of office of members 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board (Rept. No. 
441); and 

S. 1856. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment and modernization of the national 
system of navigation and traffic control fa- 
cilities to serve present and future needs of 
civil and military aviation, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 440). 


AMENDMENT OF SECURITIES ACT 
OF 1933 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably an original bill, 
to amend section 3 (b) of the Securities 
Act of 1933, and I submit a report (No. 
438) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. : 

The bill (S. 2299) to amend section 
3 (b) of the Securities Act of 1933, re- 
ported by Mr. Lauscue, from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, was 
read twice by its title, and placed on the 
calendar. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: Albert James 
Robertson, of Iowa, to be a member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN of. Iowa: 

S$. 2288. A bill to extend the period for 
amortization of grain-storage facilities; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2289. A bill to permit suit to be brought 
on the claims of the estates of Arthur F. 
Saladino, Joseph Spivak, and Irving Wein- 
berg against the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (by 
request) : 

S. 2290. A bill to provide for improvement 
in the system of personnel administration 
through the establishment of a Senior Civil 
Service in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; 
and 

S.2291. A bill to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment with respect to improving efficiency and 
increasing economy in the basic employment 
practices of the Federal Civil Service System; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 2292. A bill to establish a court of 
record with special jurisdiction which shall 
be known as the Administrative Court; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2293. A bill to create a Federal Advisory 
Council of Health in the Executive Office of 
the President in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, to evaluate and advise on reorganiz- 
ing the conduct of the several medical pro- 
grams in respect. necessary to achieve a 
maximum of economy and to eliminate du- 
plications of efforts and competition among 
the several departments and agencies; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 2294. A bill to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment with respect to improving management 
and technical personnel in the support 
activities of the Department of Defense, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bills, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 2295. A bill for the relief of Danuse 
Kovalikova Mohr and her three minor chil- 
dren, Frederica Mohr, Vaslav Mohr, and 
Daniela Mohr; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2296. A bill for the relief of Jacob Eliezer 

Chinio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FREAR: 

S. 2297. A bill to provide for annual reduce 
tion of the public debt limit; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

§.2298. A bill for the relief of Shizuko 
Nakanishi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. LAUSCHE: ; 

S. 2299. A bill to amend section 3 (b) of 
the Securities Act of 1933; placed on the 
calendar. A 

(See the remarks of Mr. LAuUscHE when he 
reported the above bill from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr. JENNER, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Lancer, Mr. MaGNuson, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, and Mr. Young): : 

S. 2300. A bill to prescribe policy and pro- 
cedure in connection with construction con- 
tracts made by executive agencies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2301. A bill for the relief of Genevieve 
M. Scott Bell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse): j 

S. 2302. A bill for the relief of James 
Charles McCain. (Kim Keun Shik); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2303. A bill for the relief of Panayiotis 
Mickel Mavroyiannis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2304. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide an emergency 5-year 
program of grants and scholarships for post- 
graduate education in the field of public 
health, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2305. A bill to define service as a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps as 
active service under certain conditions; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COTTON (for himself, Mr. 
Martin of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
HILL): p 

S. J. Res. 108. Joint resolution to provide 
for the permanent preservation and proper 
display of the “Flag of Liberation”; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Corron when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution declaring 
June 14th in each year to be a legal public 
holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF A LABOR DEPARTMENT PUB- 
LICATION ENTITLED “THE AMERI- 
CAN WORKERS’ FACT BOOK” 


Mr. THYE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 34), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there ‘be 
printed 20,000 additional copies of the pub- 
lication of the United States Department of 
Labor entitled “The American Workers’ Fact 
Book” as a Senate document and for the ex- 
clusive use of the Congress in giving wider 
free distribution to its interesting content. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMEN- 

' DATIONS OF SECOND COMMIS- 
SION ON ORGANIZATION OF EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH OF GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, five bills which former President 
Hoover has asked me to introduce on be- 
half of the second Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government—the second Hoover 
Commission. Along with other Mem- 
bers of this body, I have endeavored to 
introduce proposed legislation which 
would implement the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, in order that 
they might be considered by the appro- 
priate committees. : 

- The bills I am introducing provide for 

the establishment of a senior civil-serv- 

ice system; for the revision of many 
other procedures of the Civil Service; 
for the establishment of an Administra- 

tive Court; for the establishment of a 

Federal Advisory Council on Health; 

and for the revision of personnel man- 

agement in the support activities of the 

Department of Defense. 

I believe these bills, which are the re- 
sult of the extensive and able work of 
the Hoover Commission, should receive 
careful consideration by our commit- 
tees. They should certainly result in 
considerable savings to the Government. 

I ask unanimous. consent that an ex- 
plation of each of the bills, prepared by 
the Citizens Committee for the second 
Hoover Commission report, be printed in 
the RECORD. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the 
statements accompanying the bills will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, by request, were received, 
read twice by their titles, and referred 
as indicated: ; 

To the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

_ §. 2290. A bill to provide for improvement 

in the system of personnel administration 

through the establishment of a Senior Civil 

Service in accordance with the recommenda- 

tions of the Commission on Organization of 

the Executive Branch of the Government. 

(The statement accompanying Senate bill 
2290 is as follows:) 

EXPLANATION OF A BILL To PROVIDE FoR IM- 
PROVEMENT IN THE SYSTEM OF PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION THROUGH THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A SENIOR CIVIL SERVICE 
The Government of the United States can- 


not be any better than the men and women ' 


who make the Governmentfunction. One of 
the great problems is to get competent peo- 
ple and keep them in the employment of the 
Government. The Hoover Commission made 
a 2-year study of this basic problem. They 
found the annual turnover in Government 
employment reached as high as 25 percent. 
This could not be tolerated in private busi- 


ness where the rate is frequently less than 


10 percent. 

They found that the same problem did not 
exist in the armed services where promotion 
to the higher ranks was based, not upon 
seniority, but upon merit. This explains why 
lieutentant colonels like Eisenhower and 
Patton were chosen and promoted to com- 
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mand our troops in Europe in World War H 
and win us the victory. The Commission 
found satisfaction within the services them- 
selves and the public generally for this sys- 
tem in the armed serviees. The Commission 
felt that the same principle could he applied 
effectively in the other areas of Government. 
` This bill provides for the establishment of 
a senior civil service group. This proposal 
is in accordance with a recommendation of 
the second commission. It would provide 
for a highly competent group of career ad- 
ministrators, neutral in politics, who would 
work under the direction of a carefully 
selected and independent board. 

The bill would first create this Senior Civil 
Service Board, to be an autonomous. unit 
within the Civil Service Commission. The 
Board would consist of the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, a representative 
of the Executive Office of the President, and 
three members to be appointed from private 
life by the President. No more than three 
members of the Board could be adherents 
of the same political party. ; ` 

The Senior Civil Service Board would im- 

mediately make surveys of all executive 
departments and agencies to determine the 
number and kinds of positions which should 
be filled by senior civil service personnel and 
the number of career employees in each wha 
meet senior civil- service requirements. To 
qualify, an employee must have had at least 
5 years of Federal civilian civil service, hold 
a position as GS-15 or higher, and meet such 
other requirements as the President, upon 
recommendation by the Senior Civil Service 
Board, may from time to time prescribe. 
. The Board would report to the President 
as to the number to be.appointed initially 
and thereafter such survey -would be kept 
up to date, with the Board maintaining a 
senior civil service list containing the names 
of all persons in the service. They would be 
nominated to the service of department and 
agency heads and appointed by the Board 
with the consent of the President. 

At present there is no system for identify- 
ing men and women of great capacity within 
the Government: -Demonstrated competence 
is not Officially recognized, nor is there any 
incentive provided toward a career within 
the civil service. The Government is de- 
pendent upon men who will make our na- 
tional public administration their life work. 
A senior civil service would give these men 
status, rank, and salary as individuals where 
they could be employed flexibly in various 
positions calling for high administrative 
talents. 

The primary objective here is to have on 
hand a group of competent, faithful career 
administrators who could permit noncareer 
executives to discharge their duties more 
easily. A second, but most important objec- 
tive, would be to make the civil service more 
attractive as a career to able men and 
women. 

S. 2291. A bill to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to improving efficiency 
and increasing economy in the basic employ- 
ment practices of the Federal Civil Service 
System, 

(The statement accompanying Senate bill 
2291 is as follows:) 

EXPLANATION OF A BILLE To IMPLEMENT THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
OF THE GOVENMENT WITH RESPECT To IMa 
PROVING EFFICIENCY AND INCREASING ECON- 
OMY IN THE Basic EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
OF THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE System 

OVERALL PERSONNEL AND CIVIL-SERVICE BILL ` 

The Government needs improved manage- 

ment not only in top positions but also at 
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middle and lower levels. The second Hoover 
Commission made a thorough study of this 
problem and concluded that substantial im- 
provement is necessary and possible. A basic 
cause of the existing weakness is a degree 
of neglect. There have not been adequate 
systematic attempts to find and develop 
skilled personnel. ‘The restrictions, regula- 
tions and procedures which constitute the 
system do not produce enough efficiency and 
economy on the part of individual em:loyees. 

Private industry takes great pains to de= 
velop skilled workers through training pro- 
grams, and that it has succeeded cannot be 
denied. For example, the Ford Motor Co., 
General Motors, and United States Steel pro- 
vide training at all levels and have developed 
a line of employees with capable vocational 
and managerial knowledge and skills. Why, 
then, should not the Federal Government 
do the same? 

This bill is designed to improve efiiciency 
and increase economy in the basic employ- 
ment practices of the Federal Civil Service 
System. The bill provides that each depart- 
ment, within 180 days after the effective 
date, complete a review of its needs and re- 
quirements for the training of employees 
under its jurisdiction. Then, within 1 year 
of the effective date, each department head 
shall establish and maintain a program for 
the training of these employees. The Civil 
Service Commission would issue regulations 
prescribing the principles, standards, and re- 
lated requirements for training of employees 
to be observed by each department. ‘The 
Commission would cooperate with the de- 
partments in the review of their training 
needs and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of their training programs. These 
programs, once established, would also be 
subject to periodic review by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and also to withdrawal or 
suspension of approval by the Commission 
in instances of noncompliance with the 
regulations. 

The Civil Service Commission is also di- 
rected to prepare and put into effect a new 
general schedule covering the first 11 grades 
of the general schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. This new general 
schedule would provide for regrouping the 6 
existing grades, GS-1 to GS-6, inclusive, into 
8 new grades, and for regrouping existing 
grades GS-7 to GS-ii into 3 new grades. 

A new policy would be put into effect 
whereby at least five names would be availa- 
ble for consideration for appointment to a 
vacant position. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion would be authorized to devise a simpli- 
fied performance rating system to be used 
by all departments and agencies in evaluat- 
ing the work performance of their employees, 
and to establish certain procedures in con- 
nection with the reduction in force of per- 
sonnel in executive departments and agencies. 

Federal employees must be prepared to 
meet all employment requirements. The 
content and method of many occupations 
is changing rapidly. Employees are con- 
stantly confronted with these changes. This 
bill would provide the necessary continuous 
training needed to provide and improve job 
skills and to develop employees for a career 
in the public service. Career training is 
essential to the efficient continuity of Gov- 
ernment operations. It makes sense to take 
advantage of the skill potential in the present 
Federal work force and develop it to the 
maximum extent. 

To the Committee or the Judiciary: 

S. 2292. A bill to establish a court of rec- 
ord with special jurisdiction which shall be 
known as the Administrative Court. 
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(The statement accompanying Senate bill 
2292 is as follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF A BILL To ESTABLISH A COURT 
OF RECORD WITH SPECIAL JURISDICTION 
WHICH SHALL BE KNOWN AS THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE COURT 


The growth of administrative functions 
of government has brought about a substan- 
tial modification of the traditional doctrine 
o° the separation of powers among the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches. In 
some areas, these three powers have been 
commingied in a single instrumentality. 

This bill would set up an Administrative 
Court of the United States. It would carry 
out the recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission for a complete separation of the 
judicial functions of administrative agencies 
from their other functions, wherever pos- 
sible. y 

The court would be established in three 
sections: (a) A tax section to have the 
limited jurisdiction now vested in the Tax 
Court of the United States; (b) a trade sec- 
tion which would have the limited jurisdic- 
tion in the trade regulation field now vested 
in the Federal Trade Commission, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Federal Reserve 
Board, the United States Tariff Commission, 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Department of Agriculture; and (c) a labor 
section which would have the jurisdiction 
now vested in the National Labor Relations 
Board by the National Labor Relations Act 
over the adjudication of cases involving un- 
fair labor practices. 

The Hoover Commission pointed out that 
where a proceeding before an administrative 
agency is strictly judicial in nature, and 
where the remedy is one characteristica_ly 
granted by courts, “there can be no effective 
protection of private rights unless there is a 
complete separation of the prosecuting func- 
tions from the functions of decision.” 

At the present time, the Tax Court of the 
United States is the only strictly executive 
tribunal in the United States. Under this 
bill it would be removed from the executive 
branch and would become a legislative court 
comparable to the court of claims. 

The trade section of the court would 
eliminate the present confusing situation 
which exists relative to the enforcement of 
trade regulations. Presently, a number of 
agencies and executive departments attempt 
to enforce, through injunctions, statutes de- 
Claring unlawful unfair methods of competi- 
tion and unfair or deceptive trade practices. 
Transfer of this function to a special court 
would bring more uniform and effective en- 
forcement of fair trade laws. 

As stated in the Hoover Commission Re- 
port on Legal Services and Procedure: 

“Ours is a government of law and not of 
men. The concept of supremacy of the law 
is that certain established precepts should 
rule the actions of men and of governments. 
It is the basis of the protection of individual 
rights, preventing the servants of the people 
from becoming masters of the people. Arbi- 
trary actions by governments or men are 
inconsistent with the rule of law. Extreme 
violation or disregard of the law results in 
tyranny.” 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

S. 2293. A bill to create a Federal Advi- 
sory Council of Health in the Executive Of- 
fice of the President in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, to evaluate and advise on re- 
organizing the conduct of the several medi- 
eal programs in respects necessary to achieve 
a maximum of economy and to eliminate 
duplications of efforts and competition 
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among the several departments and agen- 
cies, 

(The statement accompanying Senate bill 
2293 is as follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF A BILL To CREATE A FEDERAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL OF HEALTH 


Government responsibilities for helping to 
safeguard the health of every American are 
fairly well defined and understood. Less 
understood, perhaps, and certainly less 
clearly defined are Government responsibili- 
ties for providing specific health services to 
many millions of our citizens. 

Full or partial medical care at Govern- 
ment expense is extended to some 30 lee. 
Americans. They include: 

Four million persons, mostly military per- 
sonnel on active duty, who are entitled to 
complete medical care. 

Three and a half million veterans with 
service-connected disabilities who are eligi- 
ble for complete medical care. 

Twenty million persons, including 17.5 
million veterans with no service-connected 
disabilities, who are entitled to care on a 
facilities-available basis. 

Some 2.9 million dependents of military 
personnel, and retired military personnel, 
who are eligible for Government health care. 

About 2.5 million Federal employees who 
are eligible for limited on-the-job health 
services for occupations injuries and disease, 

The bipartisan second Hoover -Commis- 
sion found that 26 Federal agencies and de- 
partments engage in these health programs. 
Within these agencies 66 administrative 
units were found to have healtn functions. 

However, the Hoover Commission found 
further that there is no central coordinating 
or planning group to eliminate duplication 
and develop basic policies for this vast pro- 
pram. The Commission recommended the 
establishment of an agency to be known as 
the Federal Advisory Council of Health, to 
assume the vital responsibilities of planning, 
coordinating, and reviewing. 

This agency would be created within the 
Executive Office of the President, and would 
be composed by Presidential appointment 
of members of the medical profession and 
citizens with distinguished records in other 
fields. The Council would employ a small 
staff, but rely largely upon other Govern- 
ment agencies for information. 

Specifically, the functions of the Council 
would include, in part: 

1. Making recommendations and continu- 
ous evaluation of policies and programs re- 
lating to Federal medical care and national 
health. 

2. Advising on measures for assuring ates 

quate health manpower and hospital facili- 
ties for the Nation’s health. 
- 8. Reviewing proposals and programs, and 
advising the President on all hospital con- 
struction involving Federal funds, including 
Federal grants. 

4. Advising on coordination of regional 
hospital services of all agencies. 

5. Advising on more systematic cross-serv- 
icing between the various Federal medical 
agencies. 

6. Advising on measures for the adequate 
training and selection of medical staffs of 
all Federal services. 

7. Advising the executive departments and 
agencies on all Federal medical policies and 
programs. 

8. Advising the Selective Service System 
on the mobilization of medical personnel. 

9. Advising in regard to systems of project 
grants for health research programs of the 
Federal Government. 

10. Reporting periodically to the President 
and to the various executive departments and 
agencies on the results of Federal health 
programs and policies. 
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11. Reporting to the President and ad- 
vising the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress on such matters as they may re- 
quest. 

12. Assisting the Secretary of Defense to 
develop recommendations for revision of the 
Selective Service Act, as amended, so as to 
effect maximum utilization of medical per- 
sonnel. 

13. Reviewing the manner in which the 
hospital facilities of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration are employed and making recom- 
mendations for more economic utilization or 
disposal of such facilities. 

14. Reviewing and making recommenda- 
tions to the President with respect to the 
health research programs of the Federal 
Government. 

Some $4 billion yearly is expended for 
Federal medical services. Concealed in this 
outlay is the cost of a considerable amount 
of waste and inefficiency. Creation of the 
Federal Advisory Council of ~Health, as the 
Hoover Commission recommended, would 
point the way to greater efficiency and 
economy in this tremendous program. 

To the Committee on Armed Services: 

S. 2294. A bill to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment with respect to improving management 
and technical personnel in the support ac- 
tivities of the Department of Defense, and 
for other purposes. 

(The statement accompanying Senate bill 
2294 is as follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF A BILL To IMPLEMENT THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 
THE GOVERNMENT WITH RESPECT TO IM- 
PROVING MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL PER- 
SONNEL IN THE SUPPORT ACTIVITIES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


As Congress well knows, some $2 out of 
every $3 in the Federal budget are spent 
for national defense. While ways are sought 
to reduce expenditures, it would be well for 
Congress to examine carefully the non- 
strategic support activities of the Department 
of Defense as a possible area for important 
economies which would not impair our de- 
fensive capabilities. 

The second Hoover Commission found what 
it described as unjustifiable waste resulting 
from the vague delineation of military and 
civilian assignments in defense support serv- 
ices, overstaffing, utilization of military per- 
sonnel in civilian-type positions, and dupli- 
cate supervision by military and civilian 
personnel. 

The Hoover Commission estimated the 
number of duplicated assignments in defense 
support services at 16,000, representing an 
unnecessary annual payroll expenditure of 
more than $110 million. 

This bill would draw a clear line of dis- 
tinction between the duties of military and 
civilian personnel in support activities. This 
bill spells out the logical criteria for de- 
termining the most effective relationship 
between military and civilian staffs, as 
follows: 

Military personnel should be utilized in 
(A) positions in combat-related support ac- 
tivities and positions in organizations im- 
mediately in support of operational forces 
exposed to potential enemy action; (B) posi- 
tions in supplier-related support activities 
necessary for the training of officers for com- 
bat-related support; and (C) positions neces- 
sary to provide military experience to sup- 
plier-related support. 

Civilian personnel should be utilized in 
(A) positions requiring management and 
technical skills which are usual to the 
civilian economy; (B) positions in which 
continuity of management and experience 
can be more readily provided by civilians; 
and (C) positions which meet both of these 
criteria and do not require the exercise of 
military command over tactical forces. 
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To implement these criteria, and effect 
more effective and efficient personnel prac- 
tices, the bill would require the Secretary 
of Defense to take several steps. 

First, he would analyze all supervisory 
positions, both military and civilian, in the 
support activities to identify the number and 
types of positions to be filled by each group. 

Next, he would report to Congress each 
year for a total of 5 years on the number 
of positions formerly filled by military offi- 
cers which had been opened to civilians. 

In addition, he would extend the assign- 
ment of military management personnel in 
support activities for longer periods of time, 
in order to gain greater efficiency from the 
specialized skills of such personnel. At the 
same time, he would discontinue the assign- 
ment of tactical officers to support activi- 
ties for reasons of rotational convenience. 

Lastly, the Secretary would establish a 
personnel system for the support activities 
which would provide comparable standards 
of selection, training, promotion, and com- 
pensation of both civilian and military man- 
agers and technical personnel. 

The Hoover Commission, while expressing 
admiration for both civilian and military 
officials in the Defense Department, pointed 
to the possibilities for significant savings in 
defense costs by modernizing outmoded sys- 
tems of organization and administration to 
conform to the far-reaching structural 
changes in our Military Establishment 
brought by the National Security Act of 
1947. This bill would help put that policy 
into actual practice. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL CONSTRUC- 
TION CONTRACT PROCEDURES 
ACT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join with 11 of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle in again 
introducing for appropriate reference 
the proposed Construction Contract 
Procedures Act. 

Joining with me as cosponsors of this 
measure are the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BUTLER], my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the junior Senator from Washington 
EMr. Jackson], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER], the Senator frdm Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], 
the senior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE], the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], and the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Young]. 

This bill is a companion measure to 
H. R. 7168. That bill was favorably re- 
ported by the House Judiciary Committee 
and recently was granted a rule by the 
House Rules Committee. A few days 
ago the majority leader of the House 
announced that it would receive House 
consideration in the very near future. ` 

The bill, if enacted, would prescribe 
policy, improve existing procedures and 
practices in connection with the letting 
of lump-sum Federal construction con- 
tracts, and place the awarding of such 
contracts on a more efficient basis. It is 
also designed to eliminate the unfair 
trade practices of bid shopping and bid 
peddling in connection with Federal con- 
struction contracts. 

The bill simply prescribes fair bidding 
procedures to govern the award of Fed- 
eral lump-sum construction contracts 
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which are in excess of $100,000 and will 
be performed in the United States. 

It requires a general contractor to list 
in his prime bid the names of the subcon- 
tractors which he will engage to perform 
each major category of mechanical spe- 
cialty work. These include plumbing, 
heating, piping, air conditioning, ven- 
tilating, electrical work, and the like. 

In the event a general contractor does 
not receive a definite and complete bid 
for a major category of mechanical spe- 
cialty work after requesting it from at 
least 3 responsible subcontractors, he 
may so state in his bid and is thereby re- 
lieved of listing the name for such cate- 
gory at the time of submission of the 
prime bid. But within 5 business days 
thereafter the name of the person to be 
engaged to perform such major category 
of mechanical specialty work must be 
submitted to the Government. 

Also, within 5 business days after the 
opening of the prime bids, a general con- 
tractor may change a listed subcontrac- 
tor without any permission or assigning 
any reasons therefor simply by notify- 
ing the Government of the name of the 
substitute subcontractor in writing. 
This provision is to enable a general con- 
tractor to evaluate all subbids received 
and to make whatever checks are needed 
with respect to the competency, ability, 
and responsibility of each mechanical 
specialty subcontractor. 

Thereafter, except for default or dis- 
qualification, a change may not be made 
unless the money savings resulting there- 
from, if any, accrues to the benefit of the 
Government. 

I am glad to state that the entire con- 
struction industry generally, including 
general contractors, is united in the be- 
lief that the bill as now drafted will pro- 
vide an efficient and beneficial system for 
both industry and. the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I wholeheartedly favor the proposed 
legislation because I believe it will im- 
prove the contracting procedures of the 
Federal Government, encourage addi- 
tional general contractors and subcon- 
tractors to bid on Federal Works, give the 
benefit of final, low subcontract prices to 
the Government and eliminate the un- 
fair trade practices of bid shopping and 
bid peddling which are so prevalent on 
Federal construction under present pro- 
cedures. 

It is my hope that the Senate will take 
early action and pass the measure prior 
to adjournment. It is needed, and en- 
actment into law should no longer be 
delayed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2300) to prescribe policy 
and procedure in connection with con- 
struction contracts made by executive 
agencies, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT, RELATING TO PRO- 
GRAM OF CERTAIN GRANTS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
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bill to be known as the Emergency Public 
Health Training Act of 1957. ‘This bill, 
similar to S. 1859 of the 84th Congress, 
provides for grants and scholarships in 
postgraduate education in the field of 
public health. The need for legislation 
such as this is urgent, and it is my hope 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee will begin hearings on this 
bill and on the whole problem of Federal 
aid to medical and dental education in 
the very near future. 

The bill provides for direct grants 
through the Public Health Service to all 
accredited schools of public health on 
the basis of their enrollment to a total 
not exceeding $1 million for each of the 
next 5 fiscal years. Further grants are 
also provided for construction needs not 
in excess of $1 million a year and for an 
additional sum for scholarships not to 
exceed $250,000 per year. The purpose 
of the bill and of these grants is to make 
it possible to continue and extend the 
training of personnel for public service 
in the field of public health. 

‘There are today 11 accredited schools 
of public health in the United States and 
its possessions: California, Columbia, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, North Carolina, Pittsburgh, Tu- 
lane, Yale, and University of Puerto 
Rico. Six of these schools are supported 
by private philanthropy and five by the 
taxpayers of their States or of Puerto 
Rico. 

I have had a series of discussions with 
representatives of these schools of pub- 
lic health. It is their feeling—and I 
agree with them—that the training of 
personnel to protect the public against 
disease is just as essential a public re- 
sponsibility, as is the training of per- 
sonnel for the military forces to protect 
our Nation against a military aggressor. 
The request of the schools for Federal 
assistance to help support and expand 
their facilities, and to aid such new 
schools as may be established, is based 
on the recognition that our Government 
has a responsibility for the promotion of 
such training. ‘The present plan for 
support of our public health institutions 
places an undue burden upon 6 pri- 
vately supported institutions and upon 
the taxpayers of 4 States. Since our Na- 
tion gains from the training which these 
schools afford, it is desirable to equalize 
to some degree the financial cost which 
is now unevenly distributed. 

The evidence is clear that the schools 
of public health are physically over- 
crowded. Their physical plant is burst- 
ing at the seams. The sum provided in 
this bill is a small fraction of what is 
needed, but it will help materially to pro- 
vide facilities. 

The scholarship section of this bill, 
section 376, is most desirable although 
it is less essential than the grants for 
maintenance and construction. 

With specific regard to maintenance 
funds, a study of the facts makes it un- 
mistakably clear that a number of the 
schools of public health are faced with 
the prospect of having to curtail or dis- 
continue their operation unless financial 
relief can be found for them. In this 
critical peried in our Nation’s history, 
our Government cannot sit back and al« 
low this to happen. 
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The formula for assistance submitted 
in this bill is the product of careful study 
by the schools of public health and by 
other experts in the field. This bill pro- 
vides for grants on the basis of 15 per- 
cent of basic operating costs of graduate 
instructions plus an additional $500 for 
each full-time student in excess of 
average past enrollment, 

This proposed formula was arrived at 
on the assumption that a grant based on 
a certain fraction of the total operating 
cost will cover a unit of about 30 students 
regardless of the size of the school. In 
addition, we all agreed that the larger 
the student body the greater is the need 
for additional funds. When new stu- 
dents arrive in a school—and the need is 
great, so we must encourage the enroll- 
ment of new students—the expansion 
of school facilities is necessary and hence 
my bill provides for a bonus clause of 
$500 for each new student. 

As a safeguard, the Emergency Public 
Health Training Act of 1957 would pro- 
vide that the total grant to each school 
may not exceed 50 percent of the basic 
operating cost of the school. Further- 
more, the maximum amount spent shall 
not exceed $1 million a year. It is also 
noteworthy that we determine average 
past enrollment on the basis of a sliding 
scale considering preceding fiscal years 
rather than any given calendar or aca- 
demic years. 

Finally, I wish to make it clear that in 
introducing this proposed Emergency 
Public Health Training Act of 1957, I am 
in no way minimizing the importance or 
the desirability of enacting an omnibus 
Federal aid to medical-dental education 
bill. We have tried to enact such legis- 
lation for a number of years and to no 
avail. It is my hope that Congress will 
soon enact S. 1922. But the time to act 
in the field of public health is also now. 
It is for that reason I introduce this 
special legislation designed to cover the 
public-health phase of the medical prob- 
lem on its own merits. At this point in 
my remarks I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of the bill printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2304) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide an emer- 
gency 5-year program of grants and 
scholarships for postgraduate education 
in the field of public health, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Emergency Public Health 
Training Act of 1957.” 

Sec. 2. Title III of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, as amended (42 U. S. C., ch. 6A, 
subch. II), is amended by adding at the end 
‘thereof the following new part: 

“PART H—ASSISTANCE FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH PERSONNEL 
“Declaration of policy 

“Sec. 371. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that— 

“(a) there is a shortage of public health 
personnel essential to meet the immediate 
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and prospective requirements of the Armed 
Forces and of the civilian public health agen- 
cies, Federal, State, and local, and this short- 
age is likely to increase during the present 
emergency unless present facilities and op- 
portunities for training such personnel are 
strengthened and expanded; 

“(b) the cost of providing adequate public 
health training, and facilities therefor, is so 
high and the sources of income for schools 
affording such training are so limited as to 
render it impossible for such schools to op- 
erate at present capacity on a financially 
sound basis, and as to discourage the con- 
struction and equipment of new schools and 
the expansion of existing schools necessary 
to relieve the shortage of trained public 
health personnel; 

“(c) it is, therefore, the policy of the 
United States to encourage the training of 
adequate numbers of qualified individuals in 
public health by (1) assisting schools which 
provide such training in meeting their costs 
of instruction and by giving financial assist- 
ance for the construction and equipment of 
new schools and for the improvement and 
expansion of existing schools, with a view to 
providing additional opportunities for quali- 
fied indivduals to obtain such training, and 
(2) by providing scholarships to induce 
greater numbers of qualified graduate stu- 
dents to train for public health work; and 

“(d) it is also the policy of the United 
States that the financial assistance made 
available to schools under this part shall be 
used to supplement, and not to replace, their 
existing income and resources. 


“Authorization of payments to schools for 
costs of instruction 


“Sec. 372. (a) In order to assist schools of 
public health that provide training leading 
to a graduate degree in fields relating to 
public health (which may include training 
leading to a graduate degree in hospital ad- 
ministration) to maintain and increase their 
enrollment of graduate students, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and each 
of the next 4 fiscal years, $1 million to enable 
the Surgeon General to make the payments 
provided in this section. Payments to 
schools from appropriations under this sec- 
tion may be used to meet the costs (herein 
referred to as ‘basic operating costs of gradu- 
‘ate instruction’) of establishing, maintain- 
ing, and enlarging staffs and of maintaining 
and operating their facilities (including the 
acquistion of equipment) for such training. 

“(b) Payment to each school of public 
health for any fiscal year shall be as follows: 

“(1) a sum equal to 15 percent of the 
amount determined by the Surgeon General 
to be the basic operating costs of graduate 
instruction in such school for such year 
(excluding from such costs, the cost of spe- 
cial training projects which are outside the 
school’s regular curriculum and are financed 
through public or private grants made spe- 
cifically for such projects, and the cost of 
research projects) ; 

“(2) an additional sum of $500 for each 
full-time student regularly enrolled for the 
fiscal year for graduate work in public health 
in excess of 30 such students; and 

“(3) an additional sum of $500 for each 

full-time student regularly enrolled for the 
fiscal year for graduate work in public health 
in excess of its average past enrollment of 
such students. 
The total payment to any school pursuant 
to this section for any fiscal year shall not 
exceed 50 percent of the amount determined 
by the Surgeon General to be basic operating 
costs of graduate instruction in such school 
for such year (excluding from such costs, 
the cost of special training projects which 
are outside the school’s regular curriculum 
and are financed through public or private 
grants made specifically for such purposes as 
the cost of research projects). 

“(c) If sums appropriated for any fiscal 
year for the making of payments under this 
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section are insufficient to permit payments to 
all schools in the full amounts provided by 
subsection (b), the total amount to be paid 
to each school shall be reduced by the per- 
centage by which the sum appropriated is 
less than the amount necessary to make the 
payments provided by such subsection. 

“(d) (1) The average past enrollment for 
any year shall be the average of enrollments 
for the period consisting of the 3 fiscal years 
immediately preceding such year, except that 
if training was not provided by a school 
during 1 or 2 of the fiscal years in such 
period, such fiscal year or years shall be ex- 
cluded in determining the average past en- 
rollment. 

“(2) If training was provided by a school 
during none of the 3 fiscal years immediately 
preceding any fiscal year for which payments 
are made from appropriations under section 
372, all students enrolled for training for 
such year shall be counted on as ‘enrolled 
in excess of average past enrollment’ for pur- 
poses of subsection (b). 

“(e) For purposes of this section, the num- 
ber of students enrolled for training in a 
school for a fiscal year means the number 
enrolled full time in such school for such 
training, as determined by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral in accordance with regulations, for the 
first semester or other school term which 
commences after the beginning of such fiscal 
year, except that in the case of any school 
which during a fiscal year provides periods 
of training less than or in excess of or differ- 
ent from periods of training customarily pro- 
vided in schools of the same class, regula- 
tions, shall provide for the determination of 
enrollments in such school for such fiscal 
year in such manner as to take reasonable 
account of the difference in the rate at which 
or the period during which students are thus 
trained. 

“(f) No school shall be eligible for pay- 
ments from appropriations under this sec- 
tion unless it is a public or nonprofit insti- 
tution, located within one of the States or 
within Alaska, Hawaii, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, exempt from Federal income 
taxation, and approved or accredited by a 
recognized body or bodies approved for such 
purpose by the Surgeon General after he has 
obtained the advice and recommendation of 
the National Advisory Health Council. 


“Authorization of appropriations for grants 
for construction and equipment 


“Sec. 373. (a) There are also authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and each of the next 4 fiscal 
years, $1 million, to enable the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to make grants for construction and 
equipment to assist in the establishment of 
new schools and in the improvement and ex- 
pansion of existing facilities (including 
equipment thereof) necessary to carry out 
the purposes of section 371. The Surgeon 
General, after obtaining the advice and rec- 
ommendation of the National Advisory 
Health Council, shall make such grants in 
the order of the estimated importance or 
value of the construction and equipment in 
alleviating the shortage of personnel ade- 
quately trained in public health: Provided, 
however, That the Surgeon General shall give 
priority to areas in which facilities are either 
nonexistent or inadequate. No such grant— 

““(1) shall be in excess of 50 percent of the 
cost of the construction and equipment with 
respect to which it is made; and 

“(2) shall be made with respect to any 

construction and equipment for which appli- 
cation is not submitted, in accordance with 
te provisions of this part, prior to July 1, 
1960. 
Funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
shall remain available for the fiscal year in 
which appropriated and the 2 succeeding 
fiscal years. 

“(b) Applications for grants under this 
section may be approved and amounts may 
be allocated for approved construction proj- 
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ects on the basis of priorities established. ih 
accordance with subsection (a) up to the 
aggregate amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for the 5 fiscal years in advance of 
the annual appropriations therefor. 


“Condition for grants 


“Src. 374. (a) No payments from appro- 
priations pursuant to section 372 for any 
fiscal year may be made to any school unless 
such school has filed an application therefor 
for such year which contains adequate assur- 
ance, as determined by the Surgeon General, 
that— 

“(1) such school provides and will provide 
reasonable opportunity for the admission 
of out-of-State students; 

(2) such school will, during the period in 
which it receives such payments, make every 
reasonable effort to maintain its income for 
operating expenses from sources other than 
the Federal Government at a level at least 
equal to that which it was receiving before 
such payments began (or, in the case of a 
new school, at the highest possible level); 
and 

“(3) such school will submit from time 
to time such reports as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral may reasonably require to carry out 
the purposes of this part, 

“(b) Payments from appropriations un- 
der section 373 may not be made for the 
construction and equipment of any new 
school or of any addition to or improve- 
ment in an existing school except upon the 
filing of an application therefor which the 
Surgeon General determines contains ade- 
quate assurances that the school will, upon 
completion of the construction and equip- 
ment and for a period of 10 years thereafter, 
be operated within one of the States or 
within Alaska, Hawaii, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico as a public or non- 
profit institution exempt from Federal in- 
come taxation, and be approved or accredited 
by a recognized body or bodies approved by 
the Surgeon General after he has obtained 
the advice and recommendations of the Na- 
tional Advisory Health Council. 


“Payments and withholding or recapture of 
payments 


“Sec. 875. (a) The Surgeon General, in 
accordance with regulations, shall determine 
from time to time the amount to be paid 
to each school from appropriations under 
sections 372 and 373 and shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the amounts so 
determined. Upon receipt of any such cer- 
tification, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, pay in accordance 
with such certification. 

“(b) Whenever the Surgeon General, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to a school, finds with respect to pay- 
ments from appropriations under section 372 
or 373 that there is a failure to carry out 
any assurances given pursuant to section 374 
or to comply with regulations under this 
part, the Surgeon General shall notify such 
school that further payments will not be 
made to it from appropriations under such 
section until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure. Until he is so sat- 
isfied the Surgeon General shall make no 
further certification for payments to such 
school from appropriations under such sec- 
tion. 

“(c) If any school with respect to which 
payments have been made from appropria- 
tions under section 373 for the construction 
and equipment of any building or other fa- 
cility shall, within 10 years after the com- 
pletion of such construction, fail to carry 
out any assurances given pursuant to sec- 
tion 374 (b), the United States shall be en- 
titled to recover from the owners of such 
building or other facility the same percent- 
age of the then value of such building or 
facility as the amount paid with respect 
thereto from appropriations under section 
373 was of the total cost of such building 
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or facility, such value to be determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which such build- 
ing or facility is located. 


“Appropriations authorized for scholarships 


“Src. 376. In order further to increase the 
number of individuals adequately trained 
in public health (including hospital ad- 
ministration), there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and each of the next 5 
fiscal years, $250,000 for scholarships award- 
ed pursuant to this part. No funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this section shall be 
available for any scholarship unless the 
course of study or training for which it is 
awarded is begun in or before the first 
semester which commences after June 30, 
1961. 


“Determination of funds available for schol- 
arships in each field of public-health 
training 
“Src. 377. Of the sums appropriated pur- 

suant to section 376 for a fiscal year, such 

amounts as the Surgeon General shall de- 
termine, after obtaining the advice and rec- 
ommendations of the National Advisory 

Health Council and after considering the 

relative need for scholarships in each of the 

fields relating to public health in which 
graduate training is provided by the schools 

of public health referred to in section 372 

(a), shall be available for scholarships to 

be awarded to individuals for the pursuit 

of such training. 


“Awarding of scholarships 


“Src. 378. The selection of individuals to 
be awarded scholarships from funds appro- 
priated pursuant to section 376 shall. be 
made in accordance with regulations provid- 
ing for such selection on the basis of ability, 
and on the basis of such other factors as 
are appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this part. To the extent practicable and 
consistent with the purposes of this part, 
such regulations shall also provide for the 
selection of individuals in a manner which 
will tend to result in a wide distribution 
of the scholarships among the States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 


“Conditions for award of scholarships 


“Src. 379. (a) Any student to whom a 
scholarship has been awarded shall be en- 
titled to continue receiving the amounts 
thereby provided for only so long as his 
work continues to bh? satisfactory, according 
to the regularly prescribed standards and 
practices of the educational institution 
which he is attending. 

“(b) (1) No scholarship shall be awarded 
to any individual for any period during 
which he is receiving education and training 
under title II of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, or under title 
II of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952. 

“(2) Any scholarship awarded under this 
part to any individual shall be conditioned 
upon acceptance by a school of his choice 
which provides the training for which the 
scholarship is awarded and which is ap- 
proved or accredited, as provided in section 
372 (e). 

“Scope of scholarships 

‘Src. 380. Scholarships awarded under this 
part shall include the cost of tuition and 
educational fees customarily charged by the 
school, the cost of books, and equipment 
not customarily furnished by the school 
without charge, and such amount for main- 
tenance as the Surgeon General, after ob- 
taining the advice and recommendation of 
the National Advisory Health Council, deter- 
mines for each school. Such scholarship 
shall be for a period of time not in excess 
of that customarily required for completion 
of the standard course offered by the school. 
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“Regulations 


“Src. 381. All regulations under this part 
with respect to payments to schools of pub- 
lic health, and with respect to scholarships, 
shall be made only after obtaining the ad- 
vice and recommendation of the National 
Advisory Health Council. 


“General provisions 


“Sec, 382. (a) Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this part, nothing con- 
tained in this part shall be construed as 
authorizing any department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States to exercise 
any control over, or prescribe any require- 
ments with respect to, the curriculum or 
administration of any school, or the admis- 
sion of applicants thereto. 

“(b) Nothing in this part shall be con- 
strued to authorize the Surgeon General to 
exercise any influence upon the choice of an 
applicant for, or a recipient of, a scholarship 
under this part of a course of training or 
study or of the educational institution at 
which such course is to be pursued.” 


FLAG DAY—PRESERVATION OF THE 
FLAG OF LIBERATION 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on this 
Flag Day, the 180th anniversary of the 
Stars and Stripes, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, on béhalf of myself, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HEL], a joint resolution to pro- 
vide for the proper display and pres- 
ervation of the United States flag, which 
is known as the flag of liberation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution may remain at the desk until 
the close of business on Monday, June 
17, so that other Senators may have an 
opportunity to join in sponsoring it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, it will lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) to 
provide for the permanent preservation 
and proper display of the flag of libera- 
tion, introduced by Mr. Cotton (for him- 
self, Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. HILL), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
original fiag of liberation was the flag 
which was flying over this Capitol at the 
time of the bombing of Pearl Harbor, 
December 7, 1941. 

The flag also flew over the United 
States Capitol at the time war was de- 
clared against Japan, December 8, 1941, 
and again when war was declared 
against Germany and Italy on December 
11, 1941, 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt turned 
the flag over to the Army of the United 
States, and issued orders that it should 
be raised in every country which had 
been overrun by the enemy, when that 
country was liberated. It was his an- 
nounced plan that this flag, which he 
named the “Flag of Liberation,” should 
be brought back and flown over the Capi- 
tol in the hour of victory. 

President Roosevelt himself became a 
casualty of the war, and his successor, 
President Harry Truman, continued 
faithfully to carry out the expressed 
wishes of the former Executive. 
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The flag was displayed. It was flown 
over Rome, Italy, July 4, 1944. It was 
flown over Germany at Potsdam on July 
20, 1945, at ceremonies attended by Pres- 
ident Truman. It was carried through 
the islands of the Pacific. It was dis- 
played in Japan, and it flew over the 
battleship Missouri during the cere- 
monies attendant upon the surrender of 
the Japanese on September 1, 1945. It 
was brought back to this country and 
presented by the United States Army, as 
a part of an Army Day ceremony, to the 
Congress of the United States. The ac- 
ceptance was made by the Speaker of 
the House and by the late Senator Van- 
denberg on behalf of the Senate, on April 
6, 1948. 

This flag is in the possession of the 
Architect of the Capitol. My resolution 
provides that the flag shall be deposited 
in the Archives, and the Archivist of the 
United States shall be authorized and 
instructed to see that it is permanently 
preserved and properly displayed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be printed in the RECORD 
at this point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas a certain American flag flew over 
the Capitol of the United States on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, when Pearl Harbor was attacked 
by Japan, and on December 8, 1941, when 
the Congress declared war against Japan, 
and on December 11, 1941, when war was 
declared against Germany and Italy; and 

Whereas this flag was preserved by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt as the “Flag of 
Liberation” and as a symbol of hope to the 
people of the countries overrun by the 
enemy and to the people of the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas it was the intention of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt that the flag should be 
raised in the various countries as the tide 
of allied victory progressed and then finally 
returned by the Chief Executive to the Con- 
gress where it could be displayed for the 
American people; and 

Whereas in accordance with these instruc- 
tions. the fiag was flown over Rome, Italy, 
on July 4, 1944; and 

Whereas though death came to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 12, 1945, be- 
forefi the Nazi Government of Germany fell, 
his intentions were carried out, and on July 
20, 1945, this flag was flown over Potsdam, 
Germany, at a ceremony attended by his suc- 
cessor, President Harry S. Truman, who is- 
sued instructions that this original flag 
should continue to be flown on its tour of 
the world, and eventually returned, as in- 
tended by President Roosevelt; and 

Whereas this flag was flown from Germany 
by airplane into the United States, back 
through Pearl Harbor, the scene of American 
disaster, on to Guam, and to the Philippines, 
and up into Japan; then transferred to the 
battleship Missouri where it was flown dur- 
ing the ceremony of the surrender of the 
Japanese on September 1, 1945; and 

Whereas this flag was then displayed in 
the dome of the Capitol in Washington in 
celebration of Allied victory in World War 
II and the return of peace to the world; and 

Whereas this flag was formally returned 
to the Congress with appropriate ceremonies 
on April 6, 1948, and is now in the possession 
of the Architect of the Capitol; and 

Whereas it is essential that this flag be 
permanently preserved and properly dis- 
played: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Architect of the 
Capitol is hereby directed to transfer said 
flag to the custody of the National Archives. 
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Src. 2. The Archivist of the United States 
is hereby directed to suitably display said 
flag where it shall be available for viewing 
by the public and to permanently preserve 
it as the flag of liberation and the symbol of 
hope. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a pre- 
vious joint resolution dealing with this 
flag was introduced in the Senate on 
September 11, 1945, by the former Sena- 
tor from Maine, Mr. Brewster, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and the 
former Senator from Oregon, Mr. Cor- 
don, as Senate Joint Resolution 91, 79th 
Congress. I ask that the remarks of 
former Senator Brewster, which appear 
in the REcorp of July 26, 1945, together 
with a letter from President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in this connection, and 
certain affidavits regarding the authen- 
ticity of this flag, be printed in the REC- 
orD at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the mat- 
ters referred to were order to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE FLAG OF LIBERATION 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Owen Brew- 
ster, of Maine, in the Senate of the United 
States, Thursday, July 26 (legislative day 
«* Monday, July 9), 1945) 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor a statement dealing with 
the flag of liberation, together with letters 
and newspaper comment on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the matter re- 
ferred to was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


“THE FLAG OF LIBERATION 


“This is the story of the American flag 
which flew over the Capitol on the day that 
the United States declared a state of war 
to exist between the United States and Japan. 
This same fiag fiew over the Capitol when 
the United States took the same action 
against Germany and Italy. 

“Since then the flag flew on July 4, 1944, 
over Rome; it was taken to Algiers, Casa- 
blanca, and other places by the late Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. On July 20, 1945, Presi- 
dent Truman raised this same historic flag 
over Berlin. 

“The story of how the flag was acquired by 
Maury Maverick is told here along with affi- 
davits identifying the flag. The flag now is 
the property of the United States, being given 
to the late President Roosevelt and now is 
in the care of President Truman. 

“This flag—so proud in war—shall become 
a symbol of a nation united for peace. It 
may truly be called the flag of liberation.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1945. 

Concerning flag flown over Berlin on July 
20 by President Truman. 

Concerning this, the news referred to this 
as Maury Maverick’s flag. It is not mine. I 
did get the original flag. However, I gave 
it to President Roosevelt as trustee. 

He accepted it, and I spoke to him about 
it twice afterward. He was very much in- 
terested. 

Following is— 

1. The letter that I wrote the President; 

2. Copies of his memorandum to me; and 

8. The affidavits which show the flag flew 
over the Capitol when war was declared 
against Japan, Germany, and Italy. 

MAURY MAVERICK. 
SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 
May 30, 1944. 
The Honorable the PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: When Pearl Har- 

bor struck, I got the official flag that flew 
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over the Capitol. It was there during the 
entire time that you addressed Congress 
for the declaration of war against Japan. 
Thereafter, it flew all day on December 11, 
1941, when the United States declared war 
on Germany and Italy. 

This I treasure very greatly, but I realize 
it should not be my personal possession. It 
should be the possession of the American 
people. I should like to give it to you, as 
trustee, so it may come to be known as the 
flag of liberation. 

It would be fine for our friend Eisenhower 
to have wherever he goes; and finally when 
the armies of liberation march under the 
Are de Triomphe in Paris. Being the flag 
of liberation, it would be a symbol that, 
once we declare war, we win that war, and 
that this flag really means liberation. 

The original affidavits about getting the 
flag are attached. It is correctly identified. 

This flag is of regulation size and could 
now be used at whatever headquarters we 
have in England. Later it could be trans- 
ferred to the Continent, and eventually to 
Paris, and, I hope, Berlin. 

I want it understood that I don’t want 
any credit. If there is any, I want you to 
have it. Then when the flag has gone 
through Europe and is returned, I think it 
should be hung under the Dome of the 
Capitol on a fairly high place, where for 


coming centuries it will symbolize freedom ` 


and liberty. 


With hest wishes for your health, I am, - 


Sincerely your friend, 
MAURY MAVERICK, 
Chairman and General Manager. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 5, 1944. 
Memorandum for Hon. Maury Maverick: 

I like that idea of yours of the flag of 
liberation. I am writing to General Mar- 
shall and will let you know what he says. 

F.D.R. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 19, 1944. 
Memorandum for Maury Maverick: 

For your information. 

F. D.R- 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, 
ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPREME COMMANDER, 
June 13, 1944. 
The Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have received, 
through the Chief of Staff of the Army, the 
flag presented to you by Mr. Maverick. 

I shall communicate with General Devers 
in the Mediterranean to see whether he 
would like the flag to fly in Rome, say on 
July 4. After that I hope, one day, to have 
the honor of fiying it in one of the other 
European caiptals. 

With best wishes for your continued good 
health and with respectful regard, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D.C. 
AFFIDAVIT OF HON. DAVID LYNN, CAPITOL 
ARCHITECT 
City or WASHINGTON, 
District of Columbia, ss: 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
Washington, D. C., on this 6th day of Febru- 
ary A. D. 1842, there appeared David Lynn, 
Architect of the Capitol of the United States, 
who after being by me duly sworn, deposes 
and says: 

That on the afternoon of December 8, 1941, 
the American flag which was then flying over 
the Capitol, which had been flying there for 
several weeks and during the time President 
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Roosevelt addressed the joint session of Con- 
gress on that day, asking them for a declara- 
tion of war against Japan, and during the 
time the war resolution was adopted by both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
was taken down, and another official flag of 
the same size and quality which was pur- 
chased by Mr. Maverick was flown from the 
Capitol in its place. 

The flag which was taken down was de- 
livered to Mr. William B. Blanchet, repre- 
sentative of Mr. Maverick who was then 
present at the Capitol, who marked it for 
identification by printing the small letter 
“M” in the double-stitched canvas hem, op- 
posite the first star of the first row.. In ad- 
dition on the rope hem in back of the flag 
opposite the bottom red and white stripes, 
but off the true field of the flag these words 
have been inked in: 

“American flag owned by Maury Maverick, 
which flew over the United States Capitol, 
December 8, 1941, when the United States 
declared war on Japan, and later on Decem- 
ber 11, 1941, when the United States de- 
clared war on Germany and Italy.” 

During the morning of December 11, 1941, 
Mr. Blanchet brought the same flag to the 
Capitol. This was the day on which the 
United States of America declared war on 
Germany and Italy. This flag was again 
flown over the Capitol over the east front by 
Sgt. Donald Murphy of the Capitol Police, 
accompanied by Mr. Blanchet. The flag was 
then returned to Mr. Maverick. 

Davin LYNN, 
Architect of the Capitol 
of the United States. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
6th day of February A. D. 1942, to certify 
which I have hereunto subscribed my hand 
and affixed my official seal of Office. 

[SEAL] ARTHUR E. COOK, 
Notary Public in and for Washington, D.C. 


“AFFIDAVIT OF MR. WILLIAM B. BLANCHET 
“CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
“District of Columbia, ss: 

“Before me, the undersigned authority, on 
this day, personally appeared Mr. William B. 
Blanchet, who, after being by me duly sworn, 
did depose and say: 

“My name is William B. Blanchet. I am 
an assistant to the Honorable Maury Mave- 
rick, Washington, D. C. 

““On December 8, 1941, about 3 p. m. I 
went to the United States Capitol, Wash- 
ington, D. C. I contacted Hon. David Lynn, 
Capitol Architect, and purchased a new 
United States flag and substituted it for the 
flag which was then flying over the east front 
of the Capitol and which had been flying 
there for several weeks. It was in very good 
condition but bore some marks of the weath- 
er, including coal dust. 

“The flag was taken down by Mr. George 
Keller, of the Capitol Police, and personally 
delivered to me for Mr. Maverick. It is a 
woolen flag 7% by 14 feet in dimension, 
made by the Dettra Flag Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa. This flag was then marked for identifi- 
cation by myself in the presence of Mr. Lynn. 
I printed the small letter ‘M’ in the double- 
stitched canvas hem, opposite the first star 
of the firstrow. In addition, on the rope hem 
in back of the flag opposite the bottom red 
and white stripes but off the true field of the 
flag these words have been inked in: 

““American flag owned by Maury Mave- 
rick, which flew over the United States Capi- 
tol, December 8, 1941, when the United States 
declared war on Japan, and later on Decem- 
ber 11, 1941, when the United States declared 
war on Germany and italy.’ 

“*On December 11, 1941, the day that the 
United States of America declared war on 
Germany and Italy, I went to the United 
States Capitol and accompanied Sgt. Donald 
Murphy, of the Capitol Police, to the east 
front of the building, taking the identical 
flag that flew over the Capitol on December 8, 


“delphia, Pa. 


June 14 


1941. This flag was flown during the day of 
war declaration against Germany and Italy, 
then lowered and returned to me. I then 
returned the flag to Mr. Maverick. 
“ “WILLIAM B. BLANCHET.’ 
“Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
6th day of February, A. D. 1942, to certify 
which I have hereunto subscribed my hand 
and affixed my official seal of office. 
“ [SEAL] ARTHUR E. COOK, 
“Notary Public in and for Washing- 
ton, D.C.” 


“AFFIDAVIT OF MR. GEORGE E. KELLER, CAPITOL 
POLICE 


“Ciry OF WASHINGTON, 
“District of Columbia, ss: 

“Before me, the undersigned authority, on 
this day, personally appeared, Mr. George E. 
Keller, who after being by me duly sworn, 
did depose and say: 

“My name is George E. Keller. I am a 
member of the Capitol Police, Washington, 
D.C. On December 8, 1941, the day President 
Roosevelt addressed a joint session of Con- 
gress asking for a declaration of war against 
Japan, which Congress then enacted by joint 
resolution. Mr. William B. Blanchet, a rep- 
resentative of Mr. Maury Maverick, came 
to the Capitol and personally delivered to 
him the flag which had been flying over the 
east front of the Capitol for several weeks 
and during the address of the President be- 
fore the joint session of Congress, and the 
adoption of both Houses of the war resolu- 
tion. 

“ ‘It is a woolen flag 714 by 14 feet in dimen- 
sion made by the Dettra Flag Co., of Phila- 
The flag was then marked for 
identification by printing the small letter 
“M” in the double-stitched canvas hem, op- 
posite the first star of the first row. In ad- 
dition on the rope hem in back of the flag 
opposite the bottom red and white stripes, 
but off the true field of the flag these words 
have been inked in: n 

“< “American flag owned by Maury Mave- 
rick which flew over the United States Capi- 
tol, December 8, 1941 ,when the United States 
declared war on Japan, and later on Decem- 
ber 11, 1941, when the United States declared 
war on Germany and Italy.” 

“ “GEORGE E. KELLER.’ 

“Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
6th day of February A. D. 1942, to certify 
which I have hereunto subscribed my hand 
and affixed my official seal of office. 

“ [SEAL] ARTHUR E. Cook, 

“Notary Public in and for Washing- 
ton, D.C.” 


“AFFIDAVIT OF MR. DONALD MURPHY, CAPITOL 
POLICE 
“CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
“District of Columbia, ss: 

“Before me, the undersigned authority, on 
this day, personally appeared Mr. Donald 
Murphy, who after being by me duly sworn, 
did depose and say: 

“'‘My name is Donald Murphy. I am a 
member of the Capitol Police, Washington, 
D. C. 

“ʻI took the flag belonging to Hon. Maury 
Maverick, identified as herein shown, on De- 
cember 11, 1841, and flew it over the east 
front of the Capitol which was the same day 
war was declared against Germany and Italy. 

“It is a woolen flag 714 by 14 feet in di- 
mension, made by the Dettra Flag Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The flag has been marked 
for identification by printing the small letter 
“M” in the double-stitched canvas hem, op- 
posite the first star of the first row. In ad- 
dition, on the rope hem in back of the flag 
opposite the bottom red and white stripes, 
but off the true field of the flag, these words 
were inked in: i 

“ ‘American flag owned by Maury Maverick 
which flew over the United States Capitol, 
December 8, 1941, when the United States 
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declared war on Japan, and later on Decem- 
ber 11, 1941, when the United States declared 
war on Germany and Italy.’ 

“Mr. William B. Blanchet, representative 
of Mr. Maury Maverick, accompanied me, and 
then returned the fiag to Mr. Maverick.’ 

“DONALD MURPHY. 

“Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
9th day of February A. D. 1942, to certify 
which I have hereunto subscribed my hand 
and affixed my official seal of office. 

“T SEAL] HENRY S. THOMPSON, 

“Notary Public in and for Washing- 
ton, D. C. ` 

“My commission expires January 15, 1944.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. We 


all owe very much to the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Hampshire for 
bringing to our attention, on this Flag 
Day, the great symbol of liberty, which 
is the subject of his joint resolution. It 
is something which should be preserved 
as one of the most historic treasures of 
our great country. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

I should like to have the opportunity 
afforded to many Senators to join im- 
mediately in sponsoring the joint reso- 
lution, particularly the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], who 
was one of the sponsors of the previous 
resolution concerning this subject. 

I learned the details of the history 
of this flag of liberation only yesterday, 
when I was preparing certain remarks 
for Flag Day. I thought this was the 
proper time to take this step. I felt 
that the schoolchildren and others who 
know the historic documents in the 
Archives should have the opportunity to 
view there, properly displayed, this his- 
toric flag. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Address delivered by Senator CURTIS at a 
luncheon meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, at Detroit, Mich., on 
June 12, 1957. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Editorial entitled “Salute to Two Unions,” 
published in the New York Times of June 14, 
1957; and remarks by him at Madison Square 
Garden celebration for David Dubinsky. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of Val 
Peterson, of Nebraska, to be Ambassador 
of the United States to Denmark, vice 
Robert D. Coe, resigned. 

Notice is given that the nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED CHANGES IN SENATE RULE 
XXII 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, for 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
and myself, I wish to announce that a 
special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
has been constituted to hold hearings on 
proposed changes in Senate rule XXII. 

It is the plan of the subcommittee to 
begin taking testimony on Monday, June 
17, at 10 a. m., with subsequent sessions 
to be held at that hour on Friday, June 
21, and on each subsequent Monday and 
Friday for as long a period of time as is 
deemed necessary by the subcommittee 
to hear both sides of this question. All 
sessions will be held in the rules commit- 
tee room. 

The first two sessions will be devoted 
to hearing members of the Senate, and 
I wish to extend, on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from New York and myself, an invi- 
tation to each interested Senator to 
appear in person or to submit a state- 
ment for the record. For those who may 
not be prepared to participate in the 
hearings next week, let me state that the 
subcommittee will be pleased to hear 
them at any subsequent date which suits 
their convenience. 

The Senator from New York and I 
would appreciate it if each interested 
Senator would have someone from his 
staff contact the subcommittee counsel, 
Mr. Langdon West, in order that a time 
and date for his appearance might be 
scheduled. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I had not quite under- 
stood that the Senator from Georgia and 
I had fully agreed upon the schedule he 
has announced; but, in any case, I am 
more than happy to proceed expedi- 
tiously. 

I may state for the record that I re- 
serve the right to see how long the hear- 
ings will take, or how long it is intended 
to carry them on, in terms of the length 
of the session of Congress and in the 
interest of the proposed legislation. 

I hope very much that those who are 
interested, similarly to myself, in sup- 
porting one of the measures seeking to 
change rule XXII, will cooperate in that 
regard. 

For the moment, although we have 
not personally conferred about it, I un- 
derstand it is not final about opening 
the hearings on Monday next, as stated 
by my colleague from Georgia. 

I hope very much that in spite of our 
differences on the substantive proposed 
legislation, perhaps because of them, we 
can move expeditiously with the hear- 
ings. I did not, however, wish the REC- 
oRD to stand as concluded upon the sub- 
ject of holding only two hearings a week 
for as long as the hearings would take, 
because from present appearances that 
could easily take until well into the next 
session of Congress. 

I hope my colleagues will understand 
my reservation on that score. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, a member of my staff met with 
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two members of the staff of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, and I 
thought we were in agreement. 

To correct any erroneous impression 
which the junior Senator from New York 
may have received, let me say I stated 
that the hearings would continue as long 
as the subcommittee thought necessary 
in order to perfect the record. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was in- 
formed of the staff meeting, but I did not 
understand that was final as tome. As 
a matter of fact, last night my own ad- 
ministrative assistant submitted this 
proposal to me, and said I could deter- 
mine whether it was satisfactory to me. 

However, I do not think the Senator 
from Georgia and I will ever have any 
difference upon any such point. I am 
quite satisfied and happy to have the 
hearings proceed on Monday, but I did 
not wish to be bound by any idea that 
there would be only two hearings a week 
and that they would go on ad infinitum. 
I wanted to make that clear, and I think 
the Senator from Georgia is familiar 
with my position on the subject. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York desires to have more than two 
hearings held a week, I have no objection. 
I think this is a very important issue, one 
on which the grassroots sentiment of the 
country should be taken; and certainly 
that has not been done heretofore. At 
previous hearings which were held by 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion—in 1949, I believe, and again in 
1951—a very few organizations which 
have been agitating this issue for so long, 
with highly paid attorneys who were 
ready to testify at the drop of a hat, 
were the only organizations represented; 
and in addition to that testimony, the 
only other testimony which was heard 
was from a few distinguished Members 
of the Senate who took the time to ap- 
pear before the Committee on Rules and 
Administration and testify. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to complete the colloquy by pointing 
out that upon three successive occasions 
there have been hearings which were 
quite voluminous, and which are avail- 
able to every Member of the Senate, and 
at which everyone could be heard; and 
there is reason to believe that every 
argument on this issue, either pro or con, 
has been debated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and in commitiee. 

Therefore, I shall dedicate myself to 
seeing to it that this perfecting proposed 
legislation is not killed by a filibuster in 
the commiitee, which is trying to end 
filibusters. 


RISING INTEREST RATES AND AD- 
DRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR 
JOHNSON OF TEXAS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President; I regret 
to call to the attention of the Senate 
a new and alltime high interest rate 
on the securities of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. This govern- 
mental agency has now sold its secu- 
rities for 44% percent. Only 30 days ago 
this same agency sold its securities for 
4.05 percent. 

That demonstrates, Mr. President, 
the spiral in interest rates under the 
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impetus of the policies being pursued 
by the administration. 

I regret. to have to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the fact that yester- 
day, according to my records, Victory 
bonds sold at a new alltime low below 
par. Yesterday, Mr. President, Victory 
bonds, which many people and many 
small institutions hold were quoted at 
87342. 

I wish the Senate would think for a 
moment of the eguities which have been 
wiped out by this trend downward þe- 
Jow par of Government securities. 

On May 28 I offered an amendment on 
the floor of the Senate which at least 
in one category would have brought a 
halt to the spiraling interest rate on 
Government obligations. Unfortunate- 
ly, the amendment was not adopted. 
The very next day a new and higher 
interest rate went into effect. More such 
rises in interest rates are in store, unless 
the Government takes action to rectify 
these damaging trends. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to con- 
gratulate the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee upon the views which he has ex- 
pressed this morning, particularly upon 
the consistent vigor which he has evi- 
denced in pointing out to the American 
people the high interest rate, and what 
it is doing to injure the average citizen 
of the United States. 

Last night, at the Hamilton Hotel, 
about 350 of us had the very great privi- 
lege of hearing our majority leader make 
a splendid speech, in which he touched 
on this same point, in addition to others. 

If the Senator from Tennessee will per- 
mit me to do so, I should like to read 
three paragraphs from the speech of the 
majority leader, and ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennesese if he 
does not agree with the views expressed 
by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GORE. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The majority leader 
said: 

Since 1952, this administration has re- 
financed $76 billion of our national debt. 
The refinancing has been at a steadily rising 
rate of interest. 

The result has been a penalty of an addi- 
tional $1,200,000,000 annual interest pay- 
ment on the public debt. 

If the balance of the public debt is re- 
financed at the same increase, the ultimate 
penalty will be $4,500,000,000 a year. 


Mr. GORE. I thoroughly agree. Not 
only do I agree with those statements, 
but I applaud the distinguished majority 
leader for making them. 

I wish to point out to my able friend 
from Florida, however, that the end is 
not yet. Interest rates are going higher 
and higher because of the determined 
policy of the administration, and the 
movement is having adverse effects upon 
counties and towns that are trying to 
sell their bonds in order to build hospi- 
tals and schools and make other im- 
provements. It is having very adverse 
effects upon the holders of United States 
Government securities. I am. advised 
that many small institutions would be 
insolvent today if their holdings of Gov- 
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ernment bonds were treated at market 
value instead of at par. 

I say there is something basically and 
morally wrong when a small institution 
can “go broke,” so to speak, because it 
purchased bonds of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like also 
to read one further statement made by 
the majority leader last evening. I þe- 
lieve it coincides with what the Senator 
from Tennessee is now saying. After 
talking about the interest rates, the ma- 
jority leader said: 

This is the issue which it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent the Democratic Congress 
must join. Some way must be found of 
halting the constantly rising price of money. 


We cannot exist indefinitely as a Na- 
tion in which the most profitable activity 
is lending money. Does the able Sena- 
tor agree with that statement? 

Mr. GORE. I agree thoroughly. I 
hope the Senator will include the whole 
speech in the RECORD. Iam sorry that I 
missed the dinner last evening. I want- 
ed to attend it, but I had a previous en- 
gagement elsewhere. I am delighted to 
have the Senator read these excerpis, 
and I hope he will have the whole speech 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMATHERS.. If the Senator will 
permit me to do so, I should like to offer 
for publication in the Rrecorp the speech 
delivered by our majority leader last 
evening, which I and others thought so 
well pointed up the pressing issues which 
face both our country and our party. 

The majority leader discussed not 
only the question of interest rates, but 
the question of accepting the challenge 
and availing ourselves of the opportu- 
nity which had been given to us by the 
Khrushchev broadcast, and the failure 
we see now on the part of the adminis- 
tration to do anything about getting a 
breach through the curtain by which we 
can give to the people of Russia our side 
of the picture. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire speech of the majority leader be 
printed in the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 

Mr. Chairman, fellow Democrats, I am 
greatly honored tonight by this reception 
from Democrats whose hair is still uncurled 
by George Humphrey’s depression. 

Personally, I think this meeting is a trib- 
ute to the resourcefulness of the American 
people. After all these years of tight money, 
rising interest rates, and the high cost of 
living, there are still folks who can pay $6 
for their dinner. 

We had better enjoy this one while we 
can. At the present rate, it will not be too 
long before the only $6 dinner available will 
come on white or rye with mustard extra. 

For 14 consecutive months, the cost of 
living has risen steadily. For 14 consecu- 
tive months, the value of the dollar has gone 
down and down for those who spend it. 

But this administration has managed to 
perform an impossible task. While the 
value of the dollar has gone down and 
down. for those who spend it, it has gone 
up and up for those who lend it. 
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And in the course of this process, the 
taxpayer has been socked with one of the 
heaviest financial penalties—and it is a pen- 
alty—in our history. 

Since 1952, this administration has re- 
financed $76 billion of our national debt. 
The refinancing has been at a steadily ris- 
ing rate of interest. 

The result has been a penalty of an addi- 
tional $1,200,000,000 annual interest pay- 
ment on the public debt. 

If the balance of the public debt is re- 
financed at the same increase, the ultimate 
penalty will be $4,500,000,000 a year. 

The penalty has been not only higher 
taxes but higher interest rates on every form 
of public and private debt. And it has also 
meant loss of value of Government bonds in 
the money markets of our country. 

Their value has gone down and down un. 
til only yesterday some of them were selling 
as low as 88 cents on the dollar. 

And just recently, our Government of- 
fered $4 billion at the hignest rate in the 
past 20 years. And it should bring a blush 
of shame to the face of every American 
that we were able to sell only about 75 per- 
cent of them. 

Why? Because the lenders knew that if 
they just waited a little while longer, they 
could get a better rate for their money. 

For the past 6 months, Treasury issue 
after Treasury issue has been sold only by 
increasing the bait. That means increasing 
the interest rate—apparently to whatever 
the traffic will bear: 

Our Government is skating on thin ice 
financially and unless the trend is halted 
there can be no end—other than the legal 
limit on the cost of financing the public 
debt. 

This is the issue which it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent the Democratic Con- 
gress must join. Some way must be found 
of halting the constantly rising price of 
money. 

We cannot exist indefinitely as a Na- 
tion in which the most profitable activity 
is lending. 

Neither can we exist as a Nation unwill- 
ing to face up to the realities of the mod- 
ern world. 

In the domestie field, our greatest issue 
is the constantly rising prices of every- 
thing—including money. In the interna- 
tional field, our greatest issue is breaking 
the Iron Curtain that permits the Com- 
munist leaders to withhold the truth from 
their own people. 

We cannot break that Iron Curtain by 
sitting back and waiting for an invitation 
from the Communist leaders. It will be 
broken only when we seize the initiative 
and act boldly and courageously in the spirit 
of the Founding Fathers. 

The broadcast to this country by the Com- 
munist leader Nikita Khrushchev should 
have been seized upon boldly. It should 
have been welcomed as an opportunity to 
lead from strength—our strength. 

It is not too late and I hope the admin- 
istration will seize the initiative—and not 
just leave the advantage to the Russians. 

I do not believe that the Communists 
gained any advantage from the broadcast 
itself. Khrushchev could not convert the 
average American into a Sunday afternoon 
nap—let alone into a Communist. 

But the Soviets will gain an advantage if 
we tell the world that we are too timid and 
too unsure of ourselves to answer. 

The only adequate answer is to press 
now—tright now—for full access to the So- 
viet people. 

The Soviet propagandists are already mak- 
ing hay out of the fact that we did not re- 
spond to the challenge. They are telling 
the people of the world that official circles 
in Washington have displayed only “un- 
easiness” at the “favorable reaction” to the 
Khrushchev broadcast. 
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Those are the statements that are being 
made right now over radio Moscow. 

There is before us a clear and direct chal- 
lenge. It is to demonstrate our faith in our 
own people and our faith in people every- 
where. 

And we must realize that we will not 
reach any agreement for dir:rmament or on 
control of nuclear weapons until we find a 
means of cracking the Irox Curtain. 

There is only one certain safeguard to any 
disarmament agreement. It is the oppor- 
tunity to inform the people of the world of 
the facts. 

The alternative to prying open the Iron 
Curtain is more months of dreary negotia- 
tions that will end in little or nothing. The 
morning headlines carried the story that 
Soviet negotiators have poured cold water on 
the hopes of our representatives for partial 
agreements on disarmament. 

As long as the Communist leaders can con- 
ceal the truth from their own people, they 
can continue to reject reasonable proposals. 
We must act boldly or resign ourselves to 
continuing the arms race which threatens 
disaster. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join the 
Senator from Florida in commending the 
Senator from Tennessee, not only on the 
basis of the remarks he has made on the 
floor of the Senate today, but also for 
the remarks he has been making for 
many months about the economic condi- 
tion and the financial situation which 
affect our country. 

Although the Senator from Tennessee 
had another engagement last night and 
could not be with us at the overfiow din- 
ner honoring the majority leader, I felt 
that, as the majority leader spoke, the 
Senator from Tennessee was there in 
spirit, because he too has been emphasiz- 
ing not only the increasingly high rate, 
but the fact that month by month the 
cost of living is rising, and month by 
month the value of the dollar is declin- 
ing, so that the dollar which was worth 
about 50 cents, based on its 1947-1949 
value, when the present administration 
took over in 1953, is worth, if my infor- 
mation is correct, about 44 cents at the 
present time. 

Therefore, we have before us what I 
consider to be the greatest domestic 
problem of the moment. I again wish to 
commend the able and distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee for making that 
subject one of constant interest so far 
as the Senate and the country are con- 
cerned. By his steady publicizing of our 
precarious economic position, he is per- 
forming a valuable service to the Nation. 

Mr. GORE. I am very grateful for the 
generous comment made by my able 
friend, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Montana. 

The value of the dollar has steadily 
decreased for those who spend it, but it 
has been greatly increased under this 
administration and by this administra- 
tion for those who now lend it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In view of the fact 
that we talk about the high interest rates 
and the penalty which they impose upon 
municipalities which seek to finance 
hospitals, or States which seek to build 
roads, and then we speak in general 
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terms about the cost to the taxpayer in 
America, but do not make that point 
very specific, I ask the Senator from 
Tennessee, how do the interest rates af- 
fect, for instance, the person who buys a 
refrigerator, a television set, or an auto- 
mobile, and who customarily does not 
have sufficient money to pay the full 
price? What effect do high interest 
rates have on such persons and the mar- 
kets for the sales of those particular 
items? 

Mr. GORE. It is a very practical ef- 
fect. The housewife who buys a re- 
frigerator, a television, or a radio, pays 
more per month for a larger number of 
years for the same quality product. 

Mr. SMATHERS. So the effect 
reaches down into every level, even the 
lowest level; and the interest rate im- 
poses possibly a greater penalty on those 
having the lowest incomes than it does 
on anybody else. 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. The in- 
terest rate adds to the cost of living. In 
some way, many people have been mis- 
led into thinking that the alternative to 
higher interest rates is higher prices. 
The record does not sustain that canard. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I desire to compli- 
ment the distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee on the very great fight 
he has been making on the continual 
upward spiral of the cost of money. I 
desire to associate myself with his re- 
marks, and also those of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmMaTHERS] and the distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

As they have indicated, and as our ma- 
jority leader in his speech last night 
pointed out, the continued upward spiral 
in the cost of money has placed stagger- 
ing additional burdens upon the tax- 
payers and on the servicing of the na- 
tional debt. It is impeding and handi- 
capping every State in the Union in the 
building of adequate schools, hospitals, 
and roads. It is also doing the same 
thing to every county and municipality 
in the Nation. 

In addition, every citizen who must, 
for one reason or another, borrow money, 
whether it be for the purpose of paying 
a hospital bill or buying a refrigerator, 
a television set, an automobile, or a 
home, likewise has to pay a large sum in 
the way of interest. 

The only ones who I can see are bene- 
fiting are the large banks and large in- 
surance companies, which have tremen- 
dous assets to lend. The increased in- 
terest rates certainly are not benefiting 
the rank and file of the people. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia for his observation which dem- 
onstrates his keen perception. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the 
statement made by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee, and I compliment him 
upon the fight he has been making on 
high interest rates. But I wondered, as 
I listened to some of the discussion, if he 
.was not getting himself into a very 
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inconsistent position. He stated that 
higher interest rates make the money 
lenders richer; at the same time——_ 
Mr. GORE. Does the Senator from 
Kansas deny or dispute that statement? 
Mr. CARLSON. But, at the same 
time, the Senator stated that many of 


‘the banking and other lending institu- 


tions of the Nation are insolvent. Is not 
the Senator inconsistent on one point or 
the other? 

Mr. GORE. Ido not think so. 

To the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas, I say that different people, and 
in many respects different institutions, 
are involved. Those who are pushing up 
the interest rates are not the small bank- 
ers in Kansas. I daresay they are as 
much concerned about high interest 
rates as are the small bankers in Ten- 
nessee. 

The spiral of interest rates is being 
dictated by concentrated financial in- 
terests who are now making fast money, 
not on the Government bonds sold dur- 
ing the war, with which the banks to 
which the able Senator referred filled 
their vaults, but on the new obligations 
of the towns, counties, States, and the 
United States Government. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am certain the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee and 
I will have plenty of opportunity to dis- 
cuss this subject fully when we get into 
hearings in the Committee on Finance, 
But I assume that even the small banks 
throughout the country do not want to 
buy long-term bonds. They do not buy 
bonds because they are sold at high in- 
terest rates. They are trying to get in- 
come, although, as the Senator says, 
they are suffering because of some of the 
securities in their portfolios. They can- 
not have it both ways. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator has put 
his finger on a very vital point. He says 
the financial institutions do not want to 
buy long-term bonds any more. They 
are uneasy about them. They are afraid 
that by next year bonds bought now will 
be below par. There is no stability in 
Government credit. We need to restore 
confidence in bonds of our country. 

Mr. President, I realize that we are in 
the morning hour and that I must bring 
this discussion to a close. But I point 
out to the able Senator from Kansas, 
with whom it is my pleasure to serve on 
the Committee on Finance, that the 
financial statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, which I understand was 
supposed to be filed with the Committee 
on Finance at the beginning of his term, 
is missing from the file. It must be re- 
stored and brought up to date. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TUNGSTEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
three occasions the Senate has acted 
on a proposal for the appropriation of 
funds to be of assistance to the tungsten 
producers and the producers of other 
‘scarce minerals in the United States. 

At the present time, the latest measure 
dealing with tungsten is again in the 
House of Representatives. It is my hope 
that on this occasion the House Appro- 
priations Committee will take the meas- 
ure to the floor of the House, for a rec- 
ord, yea-and-nay, vote. 
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In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point 


‘in the Recor, an article entitled “Tung- 


sten—A Word for Tomorrow,” which 
was published in the Miles City Star, of 
Miles City, Mont., on June 10, 1957. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
TUNGSTEN—A WORD FOR TOMORROW 


Continuing efforts of a stubborn group in 
the House Appropriations Committee to 
thwart the Mineral Purchase Act of 1953, 
designed to protect United States production 
of strategic metals against imports from low- 
wage foreign countries, assume graver pro- 
portions as new Communist diversions ap- 
pear in Formosa, in Japan, in Latin America, 
and the Red threat continues to grow in 
Korea. 

The purpose of the act originally passed 
in 1953 was extended by new legislation in 
1956, authorizing the expenditure of $91 
million for the purchase of tungsten, fluor- 
spar, columbium, tantalum, and asbestos 
through 1958. But the extension merely au- 
thorized the expenditure, it did not appro- 
priate the money, just before adjournment, 
Congress appropriated $21 million for the 
balance of 1956, promised $30 million more 
for 1957, and the balance of $40 million for 
1958. 

Since 1953 America has been able to de- 
velop a tungsten mining industry capable 
of making us independent of foreign 
sources—in Red China, Korea, and elsewhere 
behind the Iron Curtain or close to it— 
sources that hostilities would quickly cut off. 
But, since January, and at a time when 
tungsten is fast becoming our most critical 
defense material, there has been no money. 
Most of our tungsten mines are closed, others 
are closing, and hard-rock miners are idle 
or drifting away to other jobs. 

Three times the Senate has sought to keep 
faith on the promise of 1956. Twice that 
wilfull group in the House committee has 
cut the $30 million strategic-minerals item 
out of the $300 million urgent deficiency 
appropriations bill. At this writing, it is 
back in committee, among those who are 
deaf to the earlier pledges of their honorable 
body, and blind to the facts of defense. 
This obstinate opposition has claimed that 
but 20 pounds of tungsten is used in a mod- 
ern jet engine when the fact is nearer 145 
pounds (in the J-57). To produce the higher 
temperature engines of the future, and the 
planes they will drive above Mach Two, alloys 
of 50 percent of tungsten or more are the 
engineers’ best bet to crack the heat barrier. 
In the light of predictable demand the 6-year 
stockpile of last June is now estimated as 
sufficient for a year and a half. When it takes 
1,500 pounds of tungsten to build a 5,000- 
pound engine, a year’s production could use 
up as much of this metal as was mined in 
the United States in our best year. 

Tungsten is synonymous with tomorrow. 
And the gentlemen of the committee must 
let us have a tomorrow—even if it does cost 
$30 million. 


PROSPECTIVE CURTAILMENT OF 
POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, during 
the past few days I have received a large 
number of letters from citizens in Kansas 
and other sections of the Nation in re- 
gard to a proposed reduction in mail 
service, effective July 1. 

The Postmaster General has stated 
that unless Congress votes additional 
funds for the operation of his Depart- 
ment, it will be necessary for him to cur- 
tail some of our present mail service, 
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The people who write me state that the 
closing of post offices on Saturday and the 
elimination of Saturday delivery service 
will result in great inconvenience and 
hardship to our citizens. I share this 
view, and cannot conceive that we in 
Congress will not give the Postmaster 
General sufficient funds to carry on the 
Saturday mail service. 

The Saturday rural delivery service 
means much to our rural population, and 
it is unthinkable that Friday’s newspa-= 
pers would be received on Monday morn- 
ing. 

The Postmaster General also advises 
us that if funds are not made available, 
it will be necessary to close approxi- 
mately 2,000 fourth-class post offices. 

While it is true that in many instances 
the fourth-class post offices do not serve 
a large number of individual patrons, 
they are important adjuncts to rural 
community life; and I sincerely hope it 
will not be necessary to force a general 
closing of these offices. In many in- 
stances, if these post offices should be 
closed, rural citizens would be required 
to drive miles, in order to take advantage 
of other post-office services, such as mail- 
ing packages by parcel post, securing 
money orders, and registering letters. 

Earlier this year, when the Postmaster 

General was confronted with the same 
situation, he found it necessary to curtail 
several operations of the Post Office De- 
partment. Congress acted at that time, 
and I hope it will not be necessary to 
have a repetition of that situation. 
-~ At that time the Postmaster General, 
in addition to the curtailment of Satur- 
day delivery service and other phases of 
the mail operation, placed an embargo 
on the delivery of third-class mail. At 
the time, I questioned the authority of 
the Postmaster General to embargo the 
delivery of any class of mail. 

It is my contention that once a patron 
of the Post Office Department buys a 
stamp, he has entered into a contract 
with the Department to deliver the mail 
on which the stamp is placed, and that 
goes for third-class mail as well as first- 
class mail. 

I know the Postmaster General does 
not want to curtail any of the services 
our citizens want, but he is caught þe- 
tween an anti-deficiency statute which 
Congress has passed—providing penal- 
ties for expenditures of funds in excess of 
those voted by Congress—and insuff- 
cient funds to carry on full operations 
of the Department. 

I cannot stress too strongly the ur- 
gency of securing early action on suffi- 
cient appropriations to give our people 
the mail service they want and are en- 
titled to. 


CREATION OF PERMANENT UNITED 
NATIONS PEACE FORCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
joined with a group of my colleagues, 
both Republican and Democratic, in 
sponsoring Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 29, which calls for the creation of a 
continuing United Nations force similar 
in character to the United Nations 
Emergency Force now on duty in the 
Middle East. 
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It is the hope of the sponsors of the 
resolution that at this session the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee will hold 
a hearing at which the many problems 
inherent in this proposal can be dis- 
cussed by persons both in and out of 
Government. Eventually, a permanent 
force will be created within the United 
Nations. It would be extremely helpful 
if the Congress could make a study of the 
problem and come up with recommenda- 
tions for use by the United States dele- 
gations to the United Nations. 

There recently appeared in the Post- 
Standard, of Syracuse, N. Y., a letter 
written by Paul Shipman Andrews dis- 
cussing resolutions of a similar nature 
introduced in the House. Mr. Andrews 
is a distinguished leader of the bar in 
Syracuse. He is former dean of the Law 
School of Syracuse University, former 
chairman of the New York State Law 
Revision Commission, former assistant 
attorney general of the United States, a 
soldier, statesman, and scholar. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor the letter 
written by this distinguished Syracuse 
attorney. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard 
of May 28, 1957] 
To the EDITOR oF THE Post-STANDARD: 

May I call your attention to two House 
concurrent resolutions introduced on May 
2; No. 165 by Representative A. S. J. CARNA- 
HAN, and No. 166, an identical resolution, 
introduced by Representative PETER FRELING- 
HUYSEN, 

Both of these propose support for a per- 
manent United Nations police force, to be 
specially trained, armed, and equipped, for 
such duties as observation and patrol. 

I have talked about the proposal for a 
United Nations police force with some scores 
of persons from points on the east coast 
and as far west as Minneapolis, as well as 
here. In the case of Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Akron, this was as late as last 
week. f 

Every one of them without exception, 
understood how the events in the Middle 
East since last October, and recently in Jor- 
dan, demonstrated the necessity for such a 
police force, favored it, and recognized its 
urgency. 

In my opinion and in that of wise and 
informed men to whom I have talked it 
would be a substantial step toward main- 
taining peace in the time of tensions through 
which we are passing, which may last at least 
for some years to come. 

PAUL SHIPMAN ANDREWS. 

SYRACUSE. 


THE PASSING OF THE RIGHT REV- 
EREND MONSIGNOR PETER E. 
BLESSING, D. D. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
city of Providence, R. I., mourns today 
the passing of a great citizen and a great 
churchman, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Peter E. Blessing, D. D. 

At the time of his death, he was vicar 
general of the diocese of Providence and 
pastor of the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Michael the Archangel, a church 
with a proud history that began just 100 
years ago this month of June. 
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For more than half of that century— - 


for 58 years—Monsignor Blessing has 
‘been a priest whose parish was truly the 
entire diocese of Providence, since his 
participation in public causes was not 
limited as to creed. Gifted of voice and 
_personality, his friendliness and philos- 
ophy graced thousands of occasions and 
his admirers were of every faith and 
color and class. 

Because of his unusual powers, priv- 
jleges and even preferences—because of 
his attachment to the education work 
of the diocese of Providence which is co- 
extensive with the State of Rhode Island, 
because of his particular devotion to 
fraternal and organizational interests— 
multiplied by the golden years of his 
service, Monsignor Blessing has had 
more friendships with more thousands, 
probably, than any other personality in 
the history of our State. 

He has been the counsel of the lowly 
and he has had the confidence of the 
mighty. Time and again, the bishops of 
Providence to whom he owed obedience 
have honored him with responsibilities 
and dignities in keeping with the dimen- 
sions of a great and growing diocese. 
They reach their fullest in the honors 
he has enjoyed from the present bishop 
of Providence, the Most Reverend Rus- 
sell J. McVinney. 

‘His highest honor he has held longer 
than any priest of our diocese—the of- 
fice of vicar general. As vicar gen- 
eral—on 3 different occasions in his 
58 years of service, as bishop succeeded 
bishop—Monsignor Blessing has exer- 
cised the authority and been endowed 
with the responsibility of that exalted 
command—the direction of the diocese 

. of Providence. 

Rhode Island recordsa great loss in 
the passing of such a noble figure. 

Monsignor Blessing has been an apos- 
tlevef light, an archangel of leadership, 
a commanding figure of years of war 
and days of peace. We are a fortunate 
Rhode Island to have possessed so de- 
voted a citizen. We are a happy State 
to have known so kindly a shepherd to 
his flock. 

If ever a name was divinely inspired, 
it was that of Blessing. Affectionately, 
we called him “our Peter” and no one 
will think me sacrilegious if I speak of 
our Peter as a rock upon which he built 
citizenship in its finest expression—hu- 
mility and charity as a symbol of our 
society; truth and tolerance as seeds 
planted in fertile ground; peace and 
patriotism as the harvest of our firesides. 

All Rhode Island prays for Monsignor 
Blessing. 

May he rest in peace. 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, while we 
are approaching the conclusion of the 
debate and voting on the vital mutual 
security bill, it is well to note that an im- 
portant step—a well-merited step—was 
taken this week on behalf of sound con- 
stitutional principle and sound foreign 
policy. The Supreme Court dealt an- 
other well-merited blow against unwise 
attempts to tamper with the Constitution 
by needlessly and dangerously amend- 
ing the treatymaking provisions. 
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The Court once more affirmed the Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights as the su- 
preme law of the land. 

I send to the desk a brief statement on 
this subject, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTARY VIEWS, OF SENATOR WILEY 

Once more the case for opposition to what 
has come to be known as the Bricker amend- 
ment has been completely confirmed. 

On Monday of this week, Justice Black, 
in an opinion on the case of two service 
wives. overseas who had killed their hus- 
bands, fully backed up contentions which I 
and others have made down through the 
years. The Court’s opinion freed the two 
wives, declaring that they had been denied 
their constitutional right to a jury trial. 

NO AGREEMENT CAN VOID CONSTITUTION 

Justice Black rejected the Government’s 
claim that military trials for the two women 
were authorized by agreements with Great 
Britain and Japan. 


“The obvious and decisive answer to this,” . 


Justice Black wrote, “is that no agreement 
with a foreign nation can confer power on 
the Congress, or on any other branch of 
Government, which is free from the restraints 
of the Constitution.” 

This is precisely what we who opposed the 
Bricker amendment have contended all 
along. 

As a matter of fact, it is precisely what 
the Supreme Court has ruled in every single 
case involving this treaty-Constitution issue 
throughout the entire length of American 
history. 

Never has the Court held otherwise. 

I note, however, that my good friend, 
the senior Senator from Ohio, now asserts 
that somehow the Court’s comment allegedly 
help chances for passing his proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to limit the Presi- 
dent’s treatymaking power. 

Senator BRICKER asserts that while he ap- 
proves Justice Black’s language, it is not 
binding for all time on the Supreme Court. 
My industrious colleague maintains, there- 
fore, that the Congress must enact his 
amendment in order to clarify the supremacy 
of the Constitution over treaties. 


SHALL WE HAVE A CONSTITUTION WITH 1,000 
AMENDMENTS? 


Actually, no further clarification is one 
bit necessary. For my friend of Ohio to 
contend that some day the Supreme Court 
might possibly reverse itself would be equiv- 
alent of saying that “some day a thousand 
other types of legal events might indeed 
occur,” and that, therefore, we must write 
a constitutional amendment so as to cover 
every one of these contingencies. 

Some day, someone might propose (for ex- 
ample) that. the Congress cut off appro- 
priations from the judicial branch because 
of pique at some particular Court decision. 
But that is no excuse to write a constitu- 
tional amendment against that very improb- 
able danger. 

On the contrary, far from being unusual, 
the long unbroken line of past Supreme 
Court decisions is in complete conformity 
with what Justice Black, writing the Court 
decision, held on this particular issue on 
Monday. 

The Justice rightly pointed out that if 
the Congress doesn’t like some provision of 
a treaty of executive agreement, it can nullify 
it simply by passing a superseding law. 

What more'do we need? Actually, we have 
a whole series of other legal protections, as 
well, against abuse of the treaty power. 

I repeat—if we were to try to write a con- 
stitutional amendment so as to cover the 
possibility that the Supreme Court might 
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reverse itself on various constitutional is- 
ues, we might end up with a Constitution 
1,000 amendments long. 

Actually, one of the great strengths of our 
Constitution is that it is so comparatively 
short and flexible. We have wisely resisted 
the tendency to encumber the Constitution 


‘with dozens of unneeded amendments. 


In the last few Congresses, there have been 
an average of 125 new constitutional amend- 
ments proposed. But, fortunately, Congress 
has had the wisdom to refuse to tamper with 
the supreme law of the land and neediessly 
extend its length. 

In effect, the Supreme Court’s decision on 
Monday says: 

The Bricker amendment is not necessary. 

It was not necessary before the decision 
Monday. It is not necessary now. And I 
doubt if it will ever be necessary in the fu- 
ture. 

The amendment should not be brought 
up on the Senate floor for consideration, be- 
cause there is no need for it. 


WASHINGTON POST EDITORIAL 


As the Washington Post said in its Wed- 
nesday, June 12 editorial: 

“In some respect the most significant 
pronouncement of the four justices was an 
assertion that no treaty adhered to by the 
United States may encroach upon the Con- 
stitution. The Government unwisely con- 
tended that the act permitting military 
trials for the dependents of servicemen could 
be defended as legislation which is neces- 
sary and proper to carry out this country’s 
obligations under the status of forces treaties 
with Japan and Great Britain. To this the 
four justices emphatically replied that ‘no 
agreement with a foreign nation can confer 
power on the Congress, or on any other 
branch of Government, which is free from 
the restraints of the Constitution.’ 

“For several years Senator BRICKER has been 
attempting to drive through Congress an 
amendment to the Constiution limiting the 
President’s treatymaking powers with the 
argument that treaties may override the 
Constitution. At least four justices say em- 
phatically that there is no such danger. No 
doubt other justices would have joined in 
this conclusion if they had thought the issue 
was properly before the Court, for the Court 
has made similar pronouncements in the 
past.” 

Let the treaty-paralysis amendment re- 
main, therefore, in committee, rather than 
take up more time on the Senate floor—time 
which had best be reserved for genuine, not 
imaginary or hypothetical, issues, 


RUSSIAN TRANSPORTATION OF 
LITHUANIANS TO SLAVE LABOR 
CAMPS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, June 
13 and 14 have been set aside by Lith- 
uanian Americans to honor the memory 
of those Lithuanians who have been de- 
ported to Soviet Russia and to slave 
labor camps in the Arctic and Siberia. 

It was 16 years ago, in June of 1941, 
that the Soviet Union occupied the Bal- 
tic States and packed off thousands upon 
thousands of citizens, many never to be 
heard from again. Many are still in 
exile. Unknown numbers have died, and 
Baltic families to this day are broken 
up with little hope of ever being reunited. 

Three years ago the Select Committee 
To Investigate the Incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the U. S. S. R. of the 
House of Representatives heard testi- 
mony of hundreds of eyewitnesses, and 
and issued the following report: 

The U. S..S. R. has been and is now en- 
gaged in a ruthless program of sovietization 
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in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, employ- 
ing the well-known Communist tactics of 
arrest and detention without cause, torture 
chambers, mass deportations to slave labor 
camps, population transfer, and wide-scale 
political murders. 


After a detailed analysis of the facts, 
the committee concluded: 

The evidence is overwhelming and con- 
clusive that Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were forcibly occupied and illegally an- 
nexed by the U. S. S. R. Any claims by the 
U. S. S. R. that the elections conducted by 
them in July 1940 were free and voluntary 
and that the resolutions adopted by the 
representing parliaments petitioning for 
recognition as a Soviet Republic were legal, 
are false and without foundation in fact. 
(Third Interim Report, 1954, p. 8.) 


Mr. Khrushchev recently appeared on 
American television screens to proclaim 
the good will of the Soviet Union toward 
the rest of the world, and his belief that 
the Soviet’s aim of communization of the 
whole world can be carried out without 
violence or enslavement of peoples. Let 
him demonstrate his sincerity by first 
returning to freedom these unfortunate 
peoples of the Baltic States. 

No action of the Soviet Union has 
shocked the free world more than the 
practice of genocide which Russia has 
carried out so boldly. We take these 2 
days of prayer and special services to re- 
affirm our pledge to the Lithuanian peo- 
ple that the victims of Soviet tyranny 
will not be forgotten. 


INCREASED TRADE WITH RED 
CHINA 


Mr.’ BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
controversy with respect to trade with 
Red China is again with us, and has been 
intensified by the recent action of the 
United Kingdom, which I consider to be 
ill advised. 

In this connection, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Walter 
S. Robertson, made a number of perti- 
nent observations in the course of his 
recent commencement address to the 
graduates of Duke University—which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

Also, Mr. President, I ask that Mr. 
James Reston’s background article en- 
titled “United States and China Trade,” 
as it appeared in the New York Times on 
June 4, 1957, be printed following the ad- 
dress. 

There being no objection, the address 
and the article were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GRADUATION RESPONSIBILITIES 
(Commencement address by the Honorable 

Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of 

State for Far Eastern Affairs, at Duke Uni- 

versity, Durham, N. C., June 8, 1957) 

President Edens, members of the faculty, 
members of the graduating class, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, when 
he was a young man, John Barrymore wrote 
a letter to his brother, Lionel, observing that, 
while he was not a confirmed reader of the 
calendar, it had come to his attention that he 
had that day reached his 2ist birthday. 
Similarly, it may be assumed that you who 
belong to the class of 1957, while perhaps not 
having been slavishly addicted to the curri- 
culum during the past 4 years, will not have 
failed to note that today is your graduation 
day. 
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It is, I am sure, a very happy day for 
you. May I add my felicitations to those you 
have already received. I should like to say 
also how glad I am to be with you today. It 
is always very pleasant to talk with youth. 
It is like being up early in the morning. A 
cynical voice inside may tell you that the 
day ahead is not going to be very different 
from other days. Nevertheless you feel a glow 
of anticipation. 

It is impossible to look at a youthful au- 
dience like this one without feeling hope- 
ful. And perhaps there are very good grounds 
for hope. At least you are going to start out 
knowing more than your predecessors did 
about some very important things. When the 
generation which is now at the controls came 
of age, the American people considered their 
continent as set almost wholly apart from the 
Old World and from its interminable diplo- 
matic maneuvers, national jealousies, and 
fratricidal wars. Even Woodrow Wilson, 
whom we recall as a great internationalist, 
did not once refer to foreign affairs in his 
first inaugural address. It required two world 
wars and a frightful toll in blood and in 
treasure to make your grandfathers and 
fathers understand that the United States 
had very great responsibilities in the world 
as a whole., It is easy for you to understand 
this; you have grown up with that knowledge. 
It would probably be difficult for you to 
imagine otherwise. 

The whys and wherefores of responsibilities 
are difficult to define. About all we can say 
of them is this—responsibilities seem to be 
apportioned among men and among nations 
in strict accordance with their ability to 
bear them. You can say that providence 
has arranged it so or that it is a matter of 
‘definition. Our capabilities and our re- 
sponsibilities are always in exact balance. 
It is like double-entry bookkeeping: every 
time you acquire an asset, you acquire a 
matching liability. We may say that all 
human progress is the result of men devot- 
ing their capabilities to the discharge of their 
responsibilities, 

All the needless strife, bloodshed, and suf- 
fering that has made human history to so 
considerable an extent a thing of horror have 
resulted from men’s failure to do just that— 
from their inability to perceive, and their 
predilection for ignoring, their responsibili- 
ties. The willingness to face up to responsi- 
bility is the test of maturity among men and 
among nations. The United States is facing 
this test in an acute form in the world to- 
day. And you on this, your graduation day, 
are acquiring as adult Americans opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities probably greater than 
those that have ever fallen to the lot of any 
people in history. Charles Dickens, in what 
is perhaps his most frequently quoted pass- 
age, said of a period almost 200 years ago: 
“It was the best of times, it was the worst of 
times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the 
age of foolishness * * *, it was the season of 
light, it was the season of darkness, it was the 
spring of hope, it was the winter of despair, 
we had everything before us, we had nothing 
before us.” It was, he concluded, a period 
very like the one in which he was then living 
100 years later. 

In the face of Dickens’ assertion that all 
ages were alike in combining the best good 
and the worst evil, the brightest promises and 
the direst threats, and that each age thinks 
itself unique in such a paradox, one hesi- 
tates to claim this character especially for 
one’s own. Yet Dickens himself, as much as 
anyone, would surely be overawed by the ex- 
tremity of the alternatives that confront us 
in the middle of the 20th century. Scientific 
discovery and invention are continually 
opening up new possibilities and they are 
doing so at a rate of progress that seems to 
be constantly accelerating. This progress is 
not only rapid; it appears to be gathering 
speed. Each year we see ever greater possi- 
bilities more clearly before us. 
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On the one hand, we can perceive ahead of 
us an age of plenty in which poverty and 
disease will finally have been conquered: we 
shall have come to control our environment, 
our horizons shall have been extended deep 
into the heart of matter and far out into 
space. On the other hand, we can perceive as 
an equally plausible possibility the destruc- 
tion of civilization—conceivably life itself— 
by atomic devastation and the poisoning of 
the atmosphere or, if that is avoided, possibly 
the triumph of a barbarism of the spirit 
welling up in modern totalitarian form that 
could overwhelm our civilization as Rome 
was overwhelmed by a more innocent þar- 
barism, ushering in a new Dark Ages. 

Whether, as Dickens put it, we are all go- 
ing direct to Heaven or are all going direct 
the other way is likely to be decided prima- 
rily by the way the United States exercises 
the leadership that has inescapably come to 
rest upon it. We have stanch and powerful 
partners in the trials we are having to meet 
and shall go on having to meet—the vast ma- 
jority of nations that share our values. In- 
deed, we have as a potential ally the mass of 
mankind whose hopes and longings depend 
upon us for their fulfillment more than upon 
anyone else. 

Recent dramatic events in the great ideo- 
logical struggle through which the world is 
now passing have been centered in the Mid- 
dle East. There is a reason for this and an 
equally cogent reason why, from time to 
time, the backdrop of world drama will shift 
as international communism continues to 
probe for weak spots in the free world’s 
armor. As the Far East is the area of my 
Official responsibilities, it is there that I pro- 
pose to ask your attention while I endeavor 
to develop the theme of America’s responsi- 
bilities, responsibilities which on this day 
become your own. 

For the sake of our discussion today, I shall 
ask you to visualize the Far East as a place 
where two forces are in collision, like two 
air masses of opposing character that meet 
in what I believe is called an occluded front. 
This kind of front, if I am not mistaken, is 
characterized by rain, hail, sleet, lightning, 
and thunder. 

In the Far East, the front reaches from 
Japan and Korea through southeast Asia, 
from whence it extends to Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. On almost all parts of its 
7,000-mile length there are turbulences of 
one kind or another. 

At the risk of overdoing our image, we 
might say that the warm air mass repre- 
sents the resurgence of Asia, the movement 
of the Asians to throw off foreign rule and 
foreign domination; to catch up with the 
20th century; to win recognition and respect 
for their importance; to realize their capa- 
bilities; to achieve tolerable conditions of 
life for their oppressed, ill-nourished, illiter- 
ate fellow beings; and, above ali, to achieve 
the right to be themselves and to be answer- 
able only to themselves. The other air mass, 
pushing its cold wedges down from the north, 
represents the force of aggressive, expansion- 
ist world communism, the object of which 
is antithetical to the object of the Asian rev- 
olution. If successful, it would bring the 
whole vast Asian world into the icy grasp of 
an alien tyranny. 

The results of this collision will influence 
the climate of the world for as far into the 
future as we can see. Up to new, the cold 
air mass, relying at times upon assault and 
at others upon insinuation, has overspread 
mainland China, Tibet, North Korea, North 
Vietnam, and North Laos, and has established 
pockets out ahead of the front in many 
areas. It has also had signal reverses. It 
overreached itself in Korea and was thrust 
back at heavy costs to the Koreans and to 
us, but at even heavier costs to itself. Its 
bids for control in Formosa and most of 
southeast Asia have so far been frustrated, 

Far Eastern policy has been a subject of 
particular controversy in the United States. 
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In certain camps it is today. However, I be- 


lieve that the vast majority of our country- . 


men is now pretty generally of one mind in 
its appraisal of the situation in the Far East 
and its meaning for us. At long last I be- 
lieve it is generally recognized that the Com- 
munists are dedicated to the proposition that 
in the long run it must be we or they, the 
Free World or their world. This position was 
made clear long ago by Lenin, He wrote: “We 
are living not merely in a state but in a 
system of states, and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist 
states for a long time is unthinkable. One or 
the other must triumph in the end. And 
before that end supervenes, a series of fright- 
ful collisions between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois states will be inevitable.” 
And I believe we also recognize that having 
been frustrated in Europe by the Marshall 
plan and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, the Communists have been giving 
major attention to the Asian world, from 
Japan westward all the way to the Near East. 
The situation in this vast area has offered 
them distinct advantages. What are these 
advantages? Broadly speaking, they are 
twofold. 

On the physical side, there is the Commu- 
nists’ possession of the great base of opera- 
tions offered by Russia and mainland China, 
to which the rest of Asia is geographically 
peripheral. Just as the position Russia 
achieved in Manchuria at the end of World 
War II gave the Communists an invaluable 
base for operations against China proper, so 
the addition of mainland China gives them 
an invaluable base for operations against the 
rest of Asia. It has given them, moreover, 
an army of perhaps 24% million men and ex- 
posed the Chinese minorities in southeast 
Asia to Communist penetration and intimi- 
dation. These minorities number between 10 
and 12 million or more and play a Key role 
in the economic life of the countries in 
which they live. 

On the psychological side, Asia has offered 
the Communists the opportunities that an 
absolutist, ruthless, highly disciplined, self- 
sure movement always finds in a situation of 
widespread disorder of insecurity, doubt, 
confusion, discontent, and suffering. But 
the greatest psychological advantage the 
Communists have reaped arises from the 
fact that the Asians had traditionally looked 
upon Western Europe as the outstanding 
obstacle in the way of their revolution. It 
was European domination and European 
privilege that in the eyes of the Asians 
blocked the avenues of advance to a more 
rewarding and self-respecting future. By 
contrast, the Communists were in their eyes 
fellow revolutionaries and allies in the strug- 
gle with western imperialism. In one sense 
it has been asking a great deal of the Asians 
to expect that they would be able, in the 
short period since World War II, to see the 
West as an ally of their revolution and Com- 
munist imperialism as the outstanding threat 
to their new independence. 

Perhaps the remarkable thing is not that 
many Asians have been unable to readjust 
almost overnight to the radically altered 
circumstances of the present, but that so 
many have done so. 

The Communists, although absolutely 
fixed in their thinking with respect to ulti- 
mate objectives, are notorious improvisers 
in strategy and tactics. For this reason a 
discussion of Communist blueprints of action 
is therefore generally fruitless. We are justi- 
fied in surmising, however, that what the 
Communists are now aiming at is to utilize 
their assets in China to gain control of 
southeast Asia with its strategic resources 
and its rice surpluses on which Japan de- 
pends. They would then dominate Japan’s 
natural trading area and be able to dictate 
the terms on which the Japanese could make 
a livelihood. Completing the consolidation 
of their control over the whole Asian world, 
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_ with its manpower, resources, and industry, 


(Japan’s industrial capacity is now 50 per- 
cent of that of the Soviet Union) they would 
be able to turn upon the Middle East and 
Western Europe with great strength and 
formidable prestige. This latter element— 
the factor of psychological momentum—is 
one that we should never underestimate. 
Success—as Hamlet said of appetite—grows 
with what it feeds on, and resistance which 
could stand off 10 or 20 or 100 divisions may 
crumble before a name. 

It is well to recall Lenin’s blueprint for 
world domination: 

“First we will take Eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia. Then we will surround 
America, the last citadel of capitalism. We 
shall not have to attack. She will fall into 
our lap like an overripe fruit.” His blue- 
print has been followed with clocklike pre- 
cision by his disciples. Starting from zero 
in our generation, the International Com- 
munists now hold in a grip of ruthless power 
16 nations, 900 million people—a circum- 
stance recently described by the Secretary 
of State as “the most frightening fact 
history records.” 

Faced with these ugly facts, we have be- 
come increasingly aware that Asia must be 
held against the pressures of all kinds the 
Communists are bringing to bear against it. 

However, it is only the Asians who can 
hold Asia. That statement does not lose 
force if we go on to recognize, as we have 
recognized, that the Asians need our help. 
This help we have, been giving and are con- 
tinuing to give to those who are seeking 
to preserve their national independence. 
First, we have been helping with the mili- 
tary defense of Asia. Our major assistance 
has gone to those countries under the most 
pressing threat. We have contributed sub- 
stantially to building up effective military 
forces in the Republic of Korea, Taiwan, and 
the Republic of Vietnam. In our view, those 
forces serve to defend not only those three 
areas but the whole of free Asia. The pres- 
ence of competent military forces anywhere 
on our side of the Iron Curtain in the Far 
East must make the Communists that much 
more reluctant to attack overtly anywhere 
else. The military forces of the Republic 
of Korea, the Republic of China, and the 
Republic of Vietnam are defending the 
countries of southeast Asia, as well as their 


own countries, simply by maintaining their . 


present impressive capabilities—even if they 
never budge from their present positions or 
fire a shot. The long-range American strik- 
ing forces called for by our present strategy 
of defense are also calculated to deter ag- 
gression by the mere fact of their existence. 

Now it is essential of course for the Asians 
to have something to fight with, but it is 
even more important for them to have some- 
thing to fight for—or rather for them to 
realize how much they have to fight for, in- 
cluding the chance to achieve something 
better. However, it is much easier for us to 
provide weapons, however costly the opera- 
tion may be, than to provide conviction and 
faith. You may ask whether the Asians do 
not recognize that any people menaced by 
communism have everything to fight for, 
above all for their independence. My answer 
would be that the Asians are passionately 
attached to their independence. I would 
further submit that the vast majority of 
Asians are profoundly opposed to what com- 
munism consists of. I would even hazard 
the guess that nowhere in Asia, including 
China and Vietnam, could Communists, 
running as such, poll as heavy a percentage 
of the vote in a fair election today as they 
have in parts of the West. But I would also 
point out that while a growing knowledge 
of realities in the Communist world has 
gone a long way in disabusing the Asians— 
as it has the rest of the world—of illusions 
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about communism there are still many 
Asians who do not know what communism is 
and who accept its pretensions uncritically, 
deriving no small satisfaction from the dis- 
comfiture the Communists apparently cause 
the West. For those Asians who have had 
experience of Western overlords and of feudal 
overlords of their own but who have seen 
nothing of Communist tyranny, it is not 
unnatural to think of communism in terms 
of economic and social radicalism—which is 
appealing to them—rather than in terms of 
Soviet Russian and Communist-Chinese re- 
actionary imperialism. At the same time, 
most of the population of Asia is living in 
circumstances that even by Asia’s own 
pathetic standards are desperate. 

This means that the Asian revolution, in- 
sofar as it is a nationalist revolution, is to- 
day living on borrowed time. An improve- 
ment has got to be shown in the conditions 
in which the vast majority of Asians live. 
Such an improvement cannot be taken for 
granted. Human beings cannot be expected 
to submit to starvation because they are told 
that communism would be worse. 

What the United States is trying to do in 
the economic field is to extend aid and tech- 
nical assistance where it will count for the 
most, where the economic and social struc- 
tures of the new Asian nations are weakest. 
We cannot give aid of a magnitude that 
would industrialize Asia in a matter of years 
or cause dramatic changes in the standards 
of living of 700 million people. But we can 
help bring about specific improvements—say 
in transportation systems, in small indus- 
tries, in public administration, in agricul- 
tural methods, in the diversification of pro- 
duction—we can help to create a construct- 
tive atmosphere, an atmosphere of hope, a 
climate of confidence in free Asia’s present 
nationalist, moderate leadership. Further, 
we can take the lead in reducing those arbi- 
trary barriers to the wider development of 
Asia’s resources and the world’s resources— 
high tariffs, quota systems, and the like—by 
which a nation seeks to live in a world apart 
when the survival of all depends on common 
effort. 

Any illusions we may have that the Com- 
munists would genuinely like to reestablish 
peace and relieve sources of friction on any 
terms other than the progressive destruc- 
tion of our world should be dispelled by a 
knowledge of the vilification and abuse that 
the Communists are constantly pouring 
upon us. 

It is important for us to keep constantly 
in mind the fact that the Asians are con- 
tinuously exposed to this unceasing barrage 
of anti-American propaganda. The objec- 
tive, of course, is to picture the United 
States as the archenemy of everything the 
Asians are struggling for. Actually, the 
United States emerges from Communist 
propaganda as having all the essential fea- 
tures of international communism. The 
chief effect is probably not so much to win 
friends for communism as to strengthen 
the view of some Asians that the two sides 
in the cold war are equally overbearing and 
equally wrong and that therefore they, 
themselves, can stand aside from the con- 
flict. This is a comforting notion, bringing 
release from all responsibility. 

I always have two reactions to neutralist 
views. First, I wonder how we can make 
clearer the origins of the cold war and the 
reasons for programs of American foreign 
aid. It is so clear to us that the United 
States has come into conflict with the Com- 
munists not because we have any desire to 
extend our influence beyond our borders, 
not because we have been immediately and 
directly threatened by Communist imperial- 
ism, but because we have responded to re- 
quests for assistance from those nations 
which, neighboring on the Communist 
world, have been immediately threatened, 
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It is hard to see how the facts could be 
made plainer. My second feeling is one of 
curiosity as to whether the neutralists ever 
stop to wonder what would happen to them 
if we followed their example and also stood 
back from the conflict between Communist 
imperialism and the rest of the free world 
and allowed nature to take its course. 

` However, we must not be too discouraged 
by neutralist sentiment in Asia. We must 
remember what our objective is. It is not 
to achieve popularity or win admirers. Our 
purpose is to see that the independence of 
the Asian nations is preserved and that they 
are able to stand on their own feet. More- 
over, it would not be very becoming to us 
to be too shocked by the phenomenon of 
neutralism. We must remember that for 
the first century and a half after our own 
achievement of independence, our foreign 
policy was devoted to keeping out of the 
affairs of the Old World and keeping the 
Old World out of the affairs of the New. 

Fortunately for us, during our first cen- 
tury, we were geographically remote from 
the theaters of major conflict—unlike the 
Asians today—and mercifully were threat- 
ened with no such worldwide conspiracy as 
the Communist International. And fur- 
ther, the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere had an effective defender in the form 
of the British Navy. Nevertheless, we were 
too long in discovering that in the 20th 
century no nation is geographically remote. 
We learned in 1917 and again in 1941 that 
for nations today, the cost of escaping in- 
volvement in a world at peace is apt to be 
involvement in a world at war from which 
they cannot escape. 

It is to avoid a repetition of two world 
wars that we are now striving to help de- 
velop in the free world, east and west, a 
strength sufficient to stay the aggressor’s 
hand. It is to avoid having once again to 
fight to the death for our survival in cir- 
cumstances of the aggressor’s choosing—in 
a war that this time we could not see the 
end of. It is our responsibility to contribute 
all we can to the creation of that strength 
because without us it cannot be created. 
It remains our responsibility no matter what 
anyone says about us—enemy, friend, or 
neutralist. And we may be sure that the 
more we succeed in acquitting ourselves of 
this responsibility, the moze vituperations 
we shall have from our enemies—who will 
see their opportunities fading—the more 
frankly our friends will speak their minds, 
and the sharper the criticism will be from 
some of the neutralists. That will all be 
evidence that we are achieving our ends. 

We are fond of saying in speeches that 
we must help in the defense of freedom 
everywhere because it is in our self-interest 
to do so, because, so long as freedom is in 
danger anywhere, our own is not safe. That 
is quite true. I find it tiresome, however, 
and unworthy of us to invoke exclusively 
our own self-interest. Our responsibilities 
are not primarily to ourselves but to the 
past and to the future. Our freedom was 
bought not at Yorktown and Midway alone 
but on a thousand battlefields from Ther- 
mopylae to the Marne, Lake Ladoga and the 
skies of Britain. Our material possessions 
go back to Archimedes, the Arab algebraists, 
and Galileo. We Americans, unlike the Rus- 
sians, did not invent everything. Much of 
the inspiration of our art and our religion 
is to be found among the ancient peoples of 
the East. 

As we look about us at our heritage of 
incredible blessings, spiritual and material, 
and at the magnificent continent we in- 
habit, we must continually remind our- 
selves how much we owe not only to our 
own efforts but to our forefathers, to other 
peoples, and to Providence. This is a debt 
we can repay only to the fellow inhabitants 
of our world and to the future. For my own 
part, I feel that nowhere more than in Asia, 
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where so many are struggling against such 
heavy odds for one-hundredth part of the 
rewards we take for granted, will assistance 
from us be productive of important returns 
for all mankind. All nations have immense 
responsibilities today. As the structure of 
civilization grows more complicated and in- 
tegrated and more charged with explosives, 
its tolerance of mistakes grows less and less. 
A reckless policy by a single nation—even 
a small one—can do far more damage today 
than it would have done 50 years ago. The 
latitude we can allow ourselves is particu- 
larly limited because we carry so much 
weight. Our responsibilities are greater 
than anyone’s because we have more to give. 
Cther nations when hard pressed and in 
desperate need of support can look behind 
them and find us there. And the postwar 
years have shown that other peoples in their 
extremity do not look to us in vain. But 
behind us there is no one. It all stops with 
us. If we fail, there will be no one to fill 
the breach. That suggests the nature of 
our responsibilities. 


And with one further word on the gen- 
eral subject of responsibilities I shall end: 
the only way to get rid of responsibilities is 
to discharge them. 


[From the New York Times of June 4, 1957] 


UNITED STATES AND CHINA TRADE: A STUDY OF 
THINKING BEHIND DIFFERENCES IN POLICY 
IN WASHINGTON AND LONDON 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—Britain’s decision to 
increase her trade with Communist China 
has not had the slightest effect on the think- 
ing of the top officials here who are prin- 
cipally concerned with planning United 
States China policy. 

If anything, London’s move to ease the 
embargo on trade with Peiping has merely 
hardened the belief of these officials, particu- 
larly Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, in the 
importance of maintaining Washington’s 
total trade embargo. 

Here is the theme these Officials are now 
developing: 

The objective of the Communists in Asia, 
as Mr. Robertson said in a commencement 
day address at Duke University today, is the 
conquest of all southeast Asia and Japan. 
And if we fail to stop them, he added, ‘‘there 
will be no one to fill the breach.” 

Under these circumstances, sending ma- 
chine tools and other strategically impor- 
tant goods to Communist China is equiva- 
lent to the prewar policy of sending scrap 
iron and high-octane gasoline to the dicta- 
tors of prewar Japan. 

The United States must keep effective 
military forces in South Korea, Taiwan (For- 
mosa) and South Vietnam, for these forces 
not only help maintain the independence 
of the areas where they are stationed but 
help defend the whole of free Asia. 

Some elements of the press are giving the 
impression that the present administra- 
tion’s China policy is highly controversial 
in the United States, whereas no other 
aspect of United States foreign policy is so 
widely supported as the present China 
policy. 

NOT DEVOID OF CONTROVERSY 

This does not mean that the administra- 
tion’s China policy has not produced a great 
deal of controversy and second thoughts 
here, particularly since the anti-American 
rioting in the Chinese Nationalist capital re- 
cently, but it does mean that State Depart- 
ment Officials are saying there is very little 
controversy. 

In support of this, Mr. Robertson pointed 
out in a recent speech in Bloomington, I11., 
that the Kelly resolution, opposing the rec- 
ognition and United Nations membership of 
the Peiping regime, passed the House of 
Representatives, 391 to 0, and the Senate, 
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86 to 0. This was cited by Mr. Robertson 
in support. of his contention that the present 
China policy had stronger political support 
here than any other. 

Despite these statements, however, the 
administration in general and Mr. Robertson 
in particular are visibly worried about pos- 
sible cuts in military and economic aid for 
Formosa, South Korea and South Vietnam. 

The official line now is that “the [Nation- 
alist] army on Formosa [Taiwan] of some 
400,000 men, trained and equipped by the 
United States, is a powerful deterrent to 
Communist overt aggression in Korea and 
elsewhere in Asia. If Formosa should fall to 
the Communists, Japan, the Philippines and 
all of Southeast Asia would be seriously 
threatened.” 


NEWS BAN MAY BE CHANGED 


Only on the question of permitting some 
United States reporters to go to Communist 
China is there any evidence of modification 
of Washington’s Asia policy. Current dis- 
cussions in the State Department may lead 
before long to a temporary and limited lift- 
ing of the ban on firsthand reporting by 
Americans on the mainland of China but 
elsewhere the policy remains the same. 

On the British decision to put its trade 
with Peiping on the same basis as trade with 
Moscow, the State Department issued a 
formal statement saying: “The United States 
is most disappointed by this action. * * * 
For its part, the United States contemplates 
no change in its policy of total embargo on 
trade with Communist China.” 

There is strong feeling in the State Depart- 
ment on two aspects of this problem. The 
first is against the British for going against 
what the State Department feels was the 
sentiment of most of the governments con- 
cerned for the maintenance of a tougher 
trade policy toward Peiping than toward 
Moscow. 

The second is a feeling of resentment in 
the State Department toward the press for 
what Mr. Robertson regards as a failure to 
give adequate display to the official state- 
ment of the United States on the trade-with- 
China question. 

Mr. Robertson is speaking a great deal in 
public and in private and repeating state- 
ments. that emphasize the unchanging atti- 
tude of the United States Government toward 
Peiping. 

Here are a few representative quotes from 
the published texts of his recent speeches: 

“Let no one say we are denying representa- 
tion of 600 million Chinese. The defiant 
Marxist imposters in Peiping come no closer 
to representing the true interests, aspirations 
and will of the Chinese people than William 
Z. Foster, [leader emeritus of the United 
States Communists] comes to representing 
the will and aspirations of the American 
people.” 

“Our Government is opposed to any action 
which would create international prestige 
for this Peiping regime * * +” 

“The National Government [of China] is a 
symbol, the only rallying point in the world 
for non-Communist Chinese, the only alter- 
native to communism for millions of Chinese 
on the mainland and throughout Cheam 
Asia, 

“If the National Government should be 
liquidated, some 12 million overseas Chinese 
would automatically become citizens of Red 
China and potential cells of infiltration and 
subversion against the governments of sue, 
countries where they reside.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cot- 
Ton in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have worked out a unanimous 
agreement in an attempt to accommo- 
date the Members of the Senate. Un- 
der that consent agreement we have 3 
hours on the bill, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the majority and mi- 
nority leaders. We try to work very 
cooperatively together in regard to the 
allocation of that time so that we can 
accommodate our various colleagues. 

It is my information that the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER! desires to address the Senate at 
this time, and if the distinguished mi- 
nority leader will yield him time first, 
if the Senator from Indiana has not 
received sufficient time when that time 
expires, I shall be glad to yield him addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 45 minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana out of the time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires if morning business is 
concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Morning 
business is concluded, and I ask that the 
unfinished business be laid before the 
Senate. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2130) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is a substitute for 
the text of the bill. Under the prece- 
dents of the Senate, it is not regarded as 
an amendment but as original text for 
the purpose of amendment. The com- 
mittee amendment is open to amend- 
ment. 

The clerk will read the unanimous- 
consent agreement which has been en- 
tered: 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That effective on Friday, June 14, 
1957, at the conclusion of routine morning 
business, during the further consideration of 
the bill, S. 2180, to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for further purposes, debate on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, except a motion to 
lay on the table, shall be limited to 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the majority leader———- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, was it necessary to have the unani- 
mous-consent agreement read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was acting on the prompting of 
the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know any reason why it should be read. 
It is available to all Senators. 

The minority leader has yielded 45 
minutes to the Senator from Indiana. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
45 minutes. 

STILL A GIVEAWAY 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, Con- 

gress is involved once again in its annual 


struggle to decide how much of our 


earnings should be given away to foreign 
governments. 

This is the 10th year in which we have 
wrestled with foreign aid, though we 
were told it was to be a temporary 
measure. 

Since the end of World War II, we 
have given to other countries a total of 
nearly $19 billion for military assistance, 
and over $28 billion for economic aid. 

In addition to the $47 billion in gifts, 
we have extended loans amounting to 
$11 billion—of various degrees of soft- 
ness. 

The executive branch is asking for 
$3.8 billion for the coming year, but that 
is far from the total request. 

We must add to the authorization the 
$1.5 billion to be borrowed from the 
Treasury for the development fund dur- 
ing the 2 following years, which will 
never be returned to us, even if it is 
repaid to the fund. 

To find the total charge against our 
resources, we must add $6 billion still 
unspent, from foreign aid appropriations 
of earlier Congresses. 

Sales of surplus agricultural com- 
modities provide additional funds for 
ICA spending. 

In March 1956, this amounted to more 
than $500 million. 

In March 1957, it had risen to a bil- 
lion dollars, and it is still going up. 

Almost half of these extra funds are 
now used in countries which Congress 
has never included in the program. 

That is how our aid to Poland and 
Hungary can be legally financed. 

Congress may be opposed to our aiding 
captive nations, while their economies 
pay tribute to the Soviet Union and its 
war machine, but we gave the foreign 
aid officials such vast, unspecified powers 
that they can do virtually what they 
wish, 

If we add these unspent funds to the 
present request, we get a total of about 
$12 billion which ICA will have to spend 
after July 1, 1957. 

What reason can we give our people, to 
justify authorizing five and a half billion 
dollars more for foreign aid at this time, 
when our national debt approaches $280 
billion and our bonds must be refinanced 
in a tight market? 

Mr. President, we could not sell the 
last $4 billion of bond offerings. We 
have $16 billion more coming due in Au- 
gust, and in the years from 1965 to 1967 
it will be necessary to refinance by the 
issuance of new bonds to the extent of 
$201 billion. 

Furthermore, our people are cruelly 
pinched by our enormous taxes. 

What chance would we ever have for 
tax reductions? 

We must remember that practically 
every dollar of money we give to other 
nations is added to our debt load. 

Expenditures for our own affairs have, 
in general, used up all, or more than all 
of our huge tax collections, 
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Foreign aid has been financed by add- 
ing to our debt. 

Frankly, I cannot find any good reason 
to justify Congress in taxing our people 
to give away more money for the foreign 
aid follies. It will be said that our mili- 
tary assistance is supposed to help firm 
anti-Communist nations, face to face 
with the Red armed hordes. 

No one has urged more strongly than 
I, that we give help, as they need it, to 
our proven allies, who live with the 
threat of Communist fire and sword 
hanging over them every moment of 
their lives. 

I know the Koreans, the Free Chinese, 
and the Vietnamese cannot pay for jet- 
age weapons out of their crippled econo- 
mies. 

It will be argued that the purpose of 
our economic aid is to block Communist 
plans for world conquest by subversion. 
No one is more concerned than I over the 
danger of the Communist fifth column, 
in this country or any other. But I still 
say I cannot find any good reason to jus- 
tify Congress in taxing our people to give 
away more money through foreign aid 
channels. 

Beautiful visions of a great and glor- 
ious crusade against communism are fed 
to Congress and the people. But I say, 
the realities of foreign aid are totally 
different from these beautiful pictures. 

I say that there is no slightest possi- 
bility that new appropriations will im- 
prove the real situation, or bring us any 
néarer to the promised goal. 

I say that our foreign aid follies do 
not serve in any way as a threat to com- 
munism, or strengthen our ability to de- 
fend ourselves. 

I say that the new program, for the 
coming year, is worse, not better, because 
it is skillfully directed to give less and less 
hard military help to genuine anti-Com- 
munist nations, and to waste more of 
our substance on economic aid to nations 
which care nothing for us, and care lit- 
tle about blocking the Communist on- 
slaught. 

The able chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Finance Committee has pointed out: 

This country is mortgaged to the hilt at 
this moment. . 

The 275 billion Federal debt—that you and 
I owe—equals the full assessed value of all 
the land, all the buildings, all the mines, all 
the machinery, all the factories, all the live- 
stock, everything of tangible value—in the 
United States of America. 


Stop and think what that means, Mr. 
President. 

While we were giving away over $47 
billion during the last 10 years, how 
much of our debt did we retire? 

According to the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, we put not 
quite one and one-half billion dollars 
into the sinking fund, to retire our own 
gigantic debt. 

Our national debt in 1916 was a little 
over a billion dollars. 

By 1932, it had climbed to approxi- 
mately $1914 billion; by 1940, it had risen 
to nearly $43 billion; by 1945, it had ap- 
proached $259 billion. A year later, it 
jumped $10 billion to a new high of $269 
billion. 

In 1948, when we started our foreign- 
aid giveaway, our debt was down to 252 
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billion. Since then it has climbed over 
20 billions more. : 

Mr. President, more than 10 percent of 
our budget is used to pay interest on our 
national debt. Our citizens carry a 
heavy tax burden merely to pay the in- 
terest, which rises every year. 

In 1948, when we started giving away 
our resources, every man, woman, and 
child owed over seventeen hundred dol- 
Jars as his share of the debt. Today, 
with all our phenomenal increase in pro- 
ductivity, every man, woman, and child 
in this country owes more than sixteen 
hundred dollars on the debt. 

. Yes; to quote the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, “This country is 
mortgaged to the hilt.” 

The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee also pointed out that— 

The debt of the United States is 244 times 
as great as the combined debt of 12 Euro- 
pean nations that we have been helping. 

They have a smaller per-person debt than 
we have, but we are still contributing to 
them. 


I ask, if we cannot pay our Govern- 
ment debt now, when will we be able to 
payit? How will we finance another war 
if we have to? 

Spruille Braden pointed out in Jan- 
uary: 

If the entire national income of the United 
States were spent to improve the living con- 
ditions of the hundreds of millions of un- 
fortunate people in the undeveloped areas, 
their living conditions would not be raised 
even 1 percent; and the benefits would 
not be lasting, because of their fast-growing 
populations. 


And for this, we tax the earnings of 
the American people. We take their dol- 
lars from them in direct taxes. 

We reduce their livirg standard by de- 
preciating the value of the dollars they 
have left, after they pay 2712 percent of 
the national income for Federal, State 
and local taxes. 

In the last year the dollar has fallen 
more than 2 cents, and that is almost 4 
percent of its purchasing power. Yes; 
we had inflation because of deficit fi- 
nancing in World War II, and because of 
World War II. But what are we going 
to do about the inflation of the past 
year, when there was no deficit financ- 
ing? 

The living standards of our people are 
being reduced. The process is going on 
every day. Their living standards are 
reduced by depreciating the value of the 
dollars our people have left after they 
pay 2714 percent of the national income 
for Federal, State, and local taxes. 

While we are on the financial picture, 
I think the Senate should know that not 
only do we have a $278 billion Federal 
debt, but we have a $50 billion State, 
municipal, and local debt. We have a 
$254 billion corporate debt, and a $115 
billion individual debt. That makes 
more than three-fourths of a trillion 
dollars, which is much more than 
all the money we have in.this country. 
We have only $32 billion. There has 
been an increase in the past 44% years 
from $29 billion to $32 billion. 

The Government has about $24 billion 
worth of gold, but $14 billion of that 
is committed to foreign countries to 
whom we owe it. So what have we? A 
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few billion dollars working against 
three-quarters of a trillion dollars worth 
of debt, and the dollar going down every 
day. 

What are our friends doing? Look at 
our ally, Great Britain. She reduced 
taxes for her people, but she could not 
afford to pay the principal, or even the 
interest due us on her outstanding Joan; 
and only a few weeks ago we stood here 
and, by our vote, forgave the British that 
interest for this year. 

She is cutting back on her defenses. 
She is pulling her troops out all over the 
world and bringing them home. She 
says glibly, “If you want any kind of 
defense, let the Americans pay for it.’ 

How silly can we get? How long are 
we going to be idiots? 

France uses NATO divisions and 
NATO equipment in Algeria, and there 
are mysterious delays in German rearm- 
ament. 

Iceland tolerates our forces stationed 
to protect her from attack, but makes no 
bones about her hostility to Americans. 

Tito is still on top of a balanced see- 
saw with the United States in the air on 
one side of it, and Russia sitting on the 
other side. 

But we send our latest jets to Tito. 

This year, it is true, the executive 
branch has proposed three important 
changes in its use of these funds. 

But let us face it. Let the people look 
at the facts. I am sure the Senate is not 
interested. 

They recommend that military assist- 
ance and defense support for military 
purposes shall be carried in the appro- 
priations for the Defense Department. 
Is that not a beautiful thing? Let us 
see what that means. 

They suggest that foreign aid, that is, 
outright grants for economic assistance 
to other countries, shall be closed out. 
That is a fooler, too. 

They propose setting up a new pro- 
gram, to make soft loans rather than 
grants, and to stress help for the under- 
developed nations of Asia and Africa, 
those which are neutral in the struggle 
we are carrying on against Communist 
tyranny. 

These changes should be carefully 
examined. 

I, myself, have repeatedly proposed 
that military assistance—which goes 
largely to firm anti-Communist nations 
like Korea, Free China and Vietnam— 
should be assigned to the Defense Estab- 
lishment, and that help to neutral na- 
tions should take the form of loans in- 
stead of outright gifts. 

Why, then, do I oppose these new 
recommendations? 

Because they are not improvements in 
policy or operations, but window-dress- 
ing to confuse Congress and the people. 

Let us look at military assistance. 

Here the obvious change is the request 
that the defense appropriations be made 
a separate title in the regular Depart- 
ment of Defense budget. 

Military aid will, however, remain 
under the direction of the International 
Cooperation Administration, subordinate 
to the State Department. 

The new funds, though charged to the 
Defense Department, are not to be ap- 
propriated to the Defense Department, 
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but to the President. I call particular 
attention to that point. 

Policy decisions on military aid are to 
be made by the State Department, not 
the military. 

I have repeatedly called attention to 
the way in which the foreign policy plan- 
ners have been extending their control 
over the Military Establishment. 

This is no technical question of inter- 
governmenial relationships. 

The question is: Shall we have the 
kind of military protection for our coun- 
try which is satisfactory to our defense 
officials, or the kind which is preferred 
by the foreign policymakers? 

Since 1940 or so, a fierce struggle has 
been waged far out of sight, between the 
people who wanted a strong military 
program tightly meshed with American 
national objectives, and those who 
wanted American military strength dis- 
persed to serve the ends of the inter- 
nationalists and one worlders. 

This roughly corresponds with the 
difference between the State Department 
and Defense, although the power of the 
foreign policymakers over the Defense 
Establishment, itself, increases every 
day. 

The struggle is deep in the upper 
reaches of the National Security Coun- 
cil, and hidden from Congress and the 
people by our curtain of secrecy. 

I have, repeatedly, called attention to 
the steps in this attempt to harness 
American military power to superna- 
tional ends. 

No one answers my arguments. 

No one echoes my questions. 

I almost wonder whether someone 
wants the issue to be kept out of the 
public eye. 

So far, this growing power of the for- 
eign policy planners over defense, has 
been without legal justification. 

In this new foreign-aid bill, the secret 
is out. 

The bill adds a new subsection 521 (c) 
which provides: 

The President shall continue to exercise 
the powers conferred on him under chapter 
3 of title 1, relating to defense support, only 
through the Secretary of State and his sub- 
ordinates. 


Our military are not supposed to know 
about railroads and port improvements 
and radio transmitters. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I decline to yield at this 
time. I am on limited time, and I must 
hurry along to complete my remarks in 
time. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wished to sup- 
port the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. JENNER. I thank the Senator. 
The military may not decide whether 
military facilities are to go to Korea or 
to Yugoslavia. 

Another new subsection, 523 (c) pro- 
vides: 

Under the direction of the President, the 
Secretary of State shall: 

1. Coordinate the various forms of assist- 
ance authorized by this act, so that the 
foreign policies of the United States may be 
best served thereby; and 

2. Determine the value of the program 
under chapter 1 of title 1 for any country. 
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“Any country,” the bill says. ‘This 
means the Secretary of State, and not 
the Secretary of Defense or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, shall decide how much 
of the appropriations made by Congress 
for military aid to anti-Communist na- 
tions, shall go to Korea or Free China or 
Vietnam or Greece or Yugoslavia. 

The doctrine of ‘civilian control” 
properly refers to the principle that. con- 
trol of decisions on when to make war, 
and which nations to trust, should be 
made by elected political leaders, but it 
has been distorted for years to justify 
the control of our defense policies by 
permanent officials of the foreign policy 
agencies. 

The distortion is now to be made per- 
manent, with the formal approval of 
Congress. 

There is another major policy issue 
hidden in the simple words of this new 
proposal. 

The way is opened to a gradual shift of 
our foreign aid from military assistance 
to anti-Communist nations to economic 
aid to those who are “neutrals” in the 
cold war. 

The executive branch says the new 
loans are to be ‘‘nonpolitieal,” whieh is a 
fancy way of saying our money is to go 
Jess and less to the countries which 
would stand by us in resisting Commu- 
nist arms or Communist blandishments. 

Our capital is to go inereasingly to 
what are called the “undeveloped” na 
tions, but which are, politically, the na- 
tions which refused to support our policy 
of resistance to communism. 

Even if we do not wish to see what 
is happening, we must realize that this 
new trend is elearly visible to the firm 
anti-Communist leaders of Asia and of 
Europe 

There is still another hidden effect. of 
the appropriation of military aid “to the 
President,” 

This is a change of constitutional sig- 
nificance. When funds are appropriated 
“to the President,” this means such funds 
are not assigned by Congress to an agency 
set up by them in statute form. 

The public money can be assigned by 
the President, or his assistants, to any 
improvised emergency agency, with vir- 
tually unlimited powers, powers so vague 
and blurred that Congress can never 
check on what it does. 

If we vote this change, Congress waives 
its legislative duty to decide, by statute, 
on the powers and duties of the execu- 
tive agency which is to spend our mili- 
tary assistance money. 

No policy or prohibitions are set by 
Congress on whatever they may choose 
to do. The sky is the limit. 

This so-called improvement is then 
merely one more step in the transfer of 
Congressional functions to the executive 
branch. 

In 1795 James Madison wrote: 

The Constitution expressly and exclusively 
vests in the legislature, the power of declar- 
ing a state of war * * - the power 
of raising armies * * * the power of creating 
Offices * * +, 

' The separation of the power of creating 
offices from that of filling them, is an essen- 
tial guard against the temptation to create 
offices for the sake of gabe favorites or 
multiplying dependents. 
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Imay say that the Federal bureaucracy 
now is the largest it has ever been. 

The obligation on Congress to define 
and limit the powers of executive agen- 
cies cannot be surrendered unless we are 
prepared to surrender the legislative 
power itself. 

To sum up the first of the new pro- 
posals: The provision to charge military 
aid to the defense appropriations is, at 
best, nothing but a bookkeeping device. 

In fact, this apparent concession to 
criticisms by Congress makes matters 
worse in two important ways: 

By transferring a large share of the 
foreign-aid appropriation to the defense 
budget, it will be possible greatly to in- 
crease economic aid while it is made to 
lock as if total foreign aid is going down. 
That is the gimmick. 

The way is cleared for a major shift 
in foreign policy, by which we shall con- 
tinually reduce our grants for hard mili- 
tary aid to firm anti-Communist na- 
tions, and transfer most of our help to 
the neutralist. nations. 

The dangerous claim of the State 
Department that it should control top 
military policy is now made permanent 
by statute. 

The trend to executive assumption of 
legislative powers is intensified by the 
plan to appropriate military aid, 
though charged to defense, directly to 
the President. 

Now we come to economie aid. 

In this regard the current bill appa- 
rently proposes the closing out of the old 
“foreign aid” grants, but the changes. 
again are different from what appears 
at. first glance. 

The appropriation of $300 million 
dollars for the new category of “special 
assistance” is, however, a continuation 
of the old grants. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I do not have the 
time; I am sorry. I am speaking on 
limited time. 

The economic-aid program has $318 
million still unspent. We know how 
Federal executive agencies can prolong 
their last days almost to eternity. 

The third new step in economie aid is 
to set up a “hank” for loans to the “un- 
developed nations.” This is the most. 
fantastic proposal yet. 

The loans are to be “soft” loans, loans. 
that none of the public or private lend- 
ing agencies would be willing to make. 

The first request is for $2 billion, but 
they admit it will not be the last. 

Any repayments—get this, Mr. Presi- 
dent—will go to the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. They will never be repaid to the 
Treasury. 

Congress is asked to commit our funds. 
now, for at least 3 years. 

This is a clear violation of the con- 
stitutional rule that no Congress may 
legislate for over 2 years, and bind a 
Congress not yet. elected. 

To permit appropriations which would 
be binding on a future Congress. would 
make elections a farce, because the peo- 
ple could vote changes in the Congress, 
but the new Congress could not make 
changes in policies. 
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We have had a great deal of expe- 
rience with foreign loans—loans, I said: 
not grants and gifts—which we thought 
would be paid back, but were not. We 
still have loans on our books from World 
War I As my memory serves me, the 
only country which ever repaid a loan 
was little Finland. 

Perhaps nothing caused more bitter 
feeling from other nations than our be- 
lief these loans were to be repaid as 
agreed. 

How does this new plan propose that 
our Government is to collect loans which 
the borrowers do not wish to repay? Is 
there any way for governments to get 
repayment of overdue loans to foreign 
countries, except by a show of force 
against other nations? Is that the road 
to peace? 

How does this new colonialism differ 
from the old colonialism, unless the fund 
was never meant to be anything but a 
giveaway? 

O Mr. President, I know these one- 
worlders and internationalists do not 
like the word “giveaway”; but let them 
prove to me that that is not exactly what 
the fund is. 

We are told by Government officials 
that our people must give billions of 
dollars for construction of power lines, 
transportation, communication systems, 
and educational facilities for these un- 
developed countries. 

Why should we give away American. 
capital, which we need for our own roads 
and schools? Why should we, in effect, 
pay the school and road taxes in foreign 
countries, to save private industries in 
new areas their proper share of the costs. 
of progress? 

At best, this is outrageous discrimina- 
tion against the people of our own eoun- 
try, who are struggling to raise taxes 
enough to pay their own way. It is a 
system by which we shall buy all the 
“cats and dogs” clever government of- 
ficials and financiers of other countries 
would like to unload. 

We are told in justification that pri- 
vate investors cannot make such loans 
because of the risk. Is it not true that 
investors are paid for the risks they 
take? Is it not true that the great for- 
tunes are made at times of great risk? 

The Rothschilds made their fortune 
during the confusion of the Napoleonic 
Wars. Great British fortunes were built 
up in Asia, long before British rule could 
protect them. American fortunes were 
built up out of the risks of the sea, of the 
fur trade in the wilderness, of the Civil 
War, and of both World Wars. 

What. are we supposed to believe, when 
we are told that no one can make a 
fortune in gold or diamonds or minerals 
or waterpower, in the undeveloped na- 
tions, because the people do not have 
electric iceboxes and voting machines? 
How can adult, educated Americans 
swallow such childish twaddle? 

Is there hidden here even greater 
danger? Are these soft. loans a clever 
plan by which the taxpayers of the 
United States will pay the cost of mod- 
ernizinge and developing the territories 
of undeveloped areas, and then let 
favored private investors get. a windfall? 
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- Wherever there is easy money, there 
is graft and collusion. 

Our Government could, under this 
scheme, take over the risks of invest- 
ment in undeveloped nations, and then 
let favored private lenders come in and 
take the profits. Do they plan to issue 
equity stocks to innocent investors, after 
they have taken theirs? 

Very powerful voices have been heard 
for years, delicately urging such plans. 
If this is the purpose of the new ICA 
bank, then foreign aid will end in an 
orgy of graft more malodorous than 
anything we have seen in this country. 
Sam Insull’s financial empire will þe 
like child’s play when this game is up. 

Last year, I called the foreign-aid 
program the ‘‘foreign-aid follies.” We 
now have plenty of testimony from 
Members of Congress, and from inde- 
pendent observers such as Eugene 
Castle, whose book, The Great Give- 
away, has helped so much to tell our 
people what they are not supposed to 
find out. 

Let me remind the Senate that the 
officials who are responsible for the for- 
eign-aid follies, are the same officials 
who are to operate the new development 
fund. 

A silk purse cannot be made out of a 
sow’s ear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). The 45 minutes 
yielded to the Senator from Indiana have 
expired. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I was 
yielded 45 minutes by each side. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am authorized by the majority leader to 
yield an additional 15 minutes to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I shall 
need an additional 45 minutes, I believe. 
However, I will do my best to complete 
my remarks in less time than that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very well. Mr. 
President, at this time I yield an addi- 
tional 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
an additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration turned down every sugges- 
tion to put this capital fund into the 
hands of banking agencies. 

They want these billions of dollars of 
American capital to be handled by the 
same people who handled the great give- 
way. If they build more barns at $128,- 
, 000 apiece, and send electronic micro- 
scopes to Indonesia, where no one knows 
how to use electronic microscopes, do 
not be surprised. Even that is not the 
worst. 

We know, well, the plans of men like 
Gunnar Myrdal to achieve the world- 
state by forcing a rapid scheme for eco- 
nomic integration. This has been pro- 
posed under U. N., under the name of 
SUNFED; but, as we say in Indiana, 
there is more than one way to skin a 
cat. They can build the world-state 
from the top down, or from the separate 
nations, up; or, even better, they can ad- 
vance first by one road, and then by the 
other, confident that the innocent will 
not see what is going on. 
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At this time I cannot give you proof 
that this is the ultimate objective of the 
development fund. But I can assure you 
that world political integration can be 
achieved most quickly, most quietly, and 
most finally by a series of innocent- 
sounding, economic proposals, carefully 
cut to fit the ultimate design. 

Every dollar of the money we give for 
foreign economic aid, is taken from our 
own people. Every billion dollars is cap- 
ital for roughly 10,000 jobs in this coun- 
try; and once given away, it will be lost 
forever. 

Congress has had great difficulty in 
getting any reliable information about 
what is really done with foreign-aid 
money. Now, thanks, to the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, we 
know how much we do not know. This 
committee prepared the famous Iran 
report, which described how indifferent 
ICA was to arithmetic, accounting, cor- 
rect paperwork for control of supplies, 
and other irritating restraints on the 
imagination of the planners and the 
writings of public-relations men. 

Now the committee has brought out a 
report on budget preparation in ICA. I 
hope every Member of this body will 
read that one report, if no others, during 
this debate. 

The committee says, in substance, that 
Congress knows virtually nothing about 
what is done with public money, and has, 
as yet, no power to bind the ICA to any 
activity or country. 

If Congress cannot find out what is 
done with public funds, appropriated to 
American agencies which are doling out 
grants, how is Congress ever going to find 
out about what is done in the dark places 
where our foreign-aid funds are lent to 
people whose names we never hear, and 
whose moves we never see? 

Congress has a chance to close up this 
new sinkhole to drain away American 
wealth, before it becomes a permanent 
fixture. If we cannot cut off all new 
appropriations, we can certainly cut off 
appropriations to start new kinds of 
waste and extravagance. We have never 
done it yet, but now is the earliest we can 
begin. 

Every time one foreign aid plan be- 
comes obviously silly, our planners start 
a new spending plan, which keeps grow- 
ing larger year by year. Military assist- 
ance rose, as aid to Europe was proved 
unnecessary. Now the planners intend 
to let military assistance taper off. 
Therefore, aid to neutrals must be 
pushed up. 

Our people are told they must, like 
Atlas, carry most of the 2 billion people 
of the world on their weary shoulders. 
There is no end in sight. This is the 
old, old story. 

In midsummer of 1951, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee was wrestling 
with a foreign aid authorization for 
India. The Senators were puzzled by 
the confusion of tongues. Let us listen 
to what they said: 

Senator LopcE. Why don’t you have one 
agency doing one function everywhere? Why 
have two agencies doing the same func- 
tion? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. ECA— 
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That is another one. It is ICA now. 
ECA was the forerunner of it. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, ECA is running out of 
something to do in Europe and they have 
to go somewhere else or go out of business. 

Senator LopcE. Why not have them go out 
of business? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. They don’t want to 
go out of business. 


Is not that beautiful, Senators? It is 
still going on. That was in 1951. 

Now, 7 years later, we are where we 
came in. 

I believe it is time for Congress to stop, 
now, the futile task of cutting foreign aid 
spending, a few millions here and a few 
millions there. That is busy work, 
meant to keep Congress so occupied with 
the trees that it can never see the wood. 

There is only one important issue. 
Does foreign aid spending weaken Com- 
munist strength? Does it help defend 
the United States? The answer to both 
questions is, “No.” 

Our assistance is not a deterrent to 
communism, nor does it protect the se- 
curity of the United States. To believe 
it does is the grand illusion. 

If our foreign spending is not a deter- 
rent to communism, then it is a national 
diet of tranquilizer pills, fed to our peo- 
ple to convince them that tensions are 
being relaxed, while the danger comes 
ever nearer. Precious time is being lost 
and, when we learn of the real danger, it 
will be too late. The political road to 
Miltown is the road to national extinc- 
tion. No responsible man can remain 
Silent if he believes we are being propa- 
gandized to our ruin. ` 

Let us refer to Korea for a moment. 
I do not know how much we have given 
Korea for military aid. The figures are 
top secret. But the vast area called 
Asia and the Pacific received only $444 
billion of military grants out of a total of 
nearly $19 billion since the end of World 
War II. 

The countries on the long border 
stretching from Afghanistan to Japan 
were given only one-quarter of what we 
gave for all military assistance. 

Korea is separated from the armed 
might of the Communist bloc only by an 
imaginary line, in the neighborhood of 
the bloody 38th parallel. 

Free China is separated from the Com- 
munist land mass by a narrow strait. 

The Philippines are in the direct line 
of aggression today, as they were in 1941. 

Each of these valiant small nations is 
a roadblock barring the spread of Com- 
munist power to Japan, southeast Asia, 
and Australia. 

The little war-torn nation of free 
Korea has drafted and trained her man- 
power to establish an armed force of 
about 700,000 men. It is the largest 
armed force in the Free World, except 
that of the United States. It is meant 
to protect them against conquest, but it 
is also our shield against a sudden attack 
directed at the conquest of all Asia. 
Two of our best divisions are also in 
Korea. 

Here is a recent story from the Asso- 
ciated Press, as reported in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, for May 27: 

United States forces in Korea are woe- 
fully weak. Their unmanned battle posi- 
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tions are overgrown with weeds—an invita- 
tion to Communist attack. In contrast, the 
North Koreans and Red Chinese across the 
demilitarized zone, have built up an army 
in 4 years of armistice far more powerful 
than at any time during the Korean war. 

The Communists have new jetplanes, new 
tanks, new artillery, and in the opinion of 
South Korean intelligence officers, they may 
also have atomic weapons. All the weapons 
in South Korea are either obsolete or ob- 
solescent. 


These programs are supposed to stop 
Communists. Listen to this—I am still 
yeading from the Associated Press ar- 
ticle— 

This is how the opposing sides stand to- 
day: 

In the south, there are about 700,000 
South Korean troops, about 80,000 Ameri- 
cans, including 2 infantry divisions and 
logistics and command units, and fewer than 
5,000 other United Nations troops, including 
a British regiment in the process of being 
withdrawn. 

In the north, according to intelligence re- 
ports, the North Koreans have reorganized 
and reequipped & 400,000-man army and the 
Chinese Communists have a 350,000-man 
garrison. 

There are also, at least, a million Red 
Chinese troops across the Yalu River in 
Manchuria. 


Senators will remember the Yalu. 

The Communists have ignored the ban on 
new weapons. 

They have shipped in 1,672 pieces, 340 
new tanks, 500 jets, and 300 propeller-driven 
planes. 

There are recurrent—but unconfirmed— 
reports that their new artillery includes 
atomic cannons with a range of 15 to 20 
miles, which are manned by Soviet techni- 
cians. 


That is from the Washington Star of 
May 27. 

The report says that. in the south 
there are 150 Sabres but all bombers 
have been withdrawn because of their 
age: and they have not been replaced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time of 15 minutes yielded to 
the Senator from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am authorized by the majority leader to 
yield an additional 15 minutes to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
15 additional minutes. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I should 
like again to quote from the article: 

South Korean generals, however, feel sure 
the Communists will invade the country 
again as soon as they feel able. 

In that event, some officers here say, Amer- 
ican troops on the scene might, of necessity, 
be expendable, if evacuation proved impos- 
sible. 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, if that story seems incredible, let 
me read from the official report prepared 
by Dr. John A. Hannah for the Senate 
special committee: 

There still exists in Korea a state of sus- 
pended war. 

The United Nations forces have continued 
to comply with the terms of the armistice 
agreement, which specifies that old equip- 
ment may be replaced only by equipment of 
the same type. 

In consequence, we now have an assort- 
ment of largely obsolete World War II type 
military weapons. j 
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We have not added to the number of atr- 
fields, and we have replaced wornout aircraft 
with aircraft of the type in vogue during the 
Korean war. 

The Communists, however, have openly, 
flagrantly, and continuously violated the 
terms of the armistice agreement. 

They have built new airfields and have 
moved into North Korea large numbers of 
modern jet aircraft and other modern mili- 
tary equipment. 

They have actually fortified some of the 
positions within the neutral zone. 


That is from the report of the Senate 
special committee. 

The Communists have the newest jet- 
planes only 3 minutes of flying time from 
Seoul. 

Our men and the Koreans can fly pre- 
jet planes of 1953, against the Commu- 
nist jet planes of 1957, or they can sit 
and wait 40 minutes until our jet planes 
arrive from Okinawa—if our planes are 
not stopped on the way. 

This is like asking the fighting men of 
World War II to meet the German pan- 
zers with the weapons of World War I. 

If there is a surprise attack on our men 
and their Korean comrades they are 
doomed—and there are 80,000 American 
hoys sitting there as I talk this 
forenoon. 

Perhaps the Red Chinese will send us 
a Western Union message, telling us in 
advance they plan to strike at Korea, 
but they are ehivalrously giving us a few 
hours warning so we can get our planes 
over, in time. 

That method has been used before. 
Perhaps they will. But do Senators 
think it likely? 

I have sat in meetings of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security and 
listened to the stories, one by one, of our 
men who lived for years in Chinese 
prison camps. I remember among 
others, a young Negro, who came out 
broken and shattered. He felt his mind 
slipping into darkness. One of the older 
captives said to him, “dig your nails in 
the dirt, as hard as you can, so you 
won't lose hold.” So he dug his nails 
in the dirt until they bled, and kept on 
digging and digging, so that he could 
hold to that little thread of reality and 
not break down, even after he was freed. 

When I read in the newspapers that 
someone has decided we must observe 
the “cease-fire” in Korea, even if the 
Communists do not, I see young Ameri- 
cans, drafted by Congress to defend 
their country in this distant outpost, 
and I know their Government has de- 
serted them. 

Their Government is fussy about its 
agreement with the Red Chinese, but 
quite indifferent to whether its own men 
are killed without a chance, or left to be 
tortured in some Red prisoner-of-war 
camp. 

Some people may be indifferent, but I 
am not. I cannot vote the money of 
my people in Indiana, and other States, 
for such a program, no matter how 
skilfully public relation writers say it 
is fighting communism. 

Who is responsible for giving millions 
of dollars of American money to the free 
Koreans for military aid, but tying the 
gift up in knots so Koreans and Ameri- 
cans would be unable to defend them- 
selves if the Communists attacked? 
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Secretary Wilson said several times, 
during the discussion, that Secretary 
Dulles was making up his mind to do 
something about it. 

Why does the Secretary of State make 
the military decision on what kind of 
military weapons to give our fighting 
men? 

Here we are coming to the heart of 
the matter. 

I have pointed out, again and again, 
that effective control of our Military 
Establishment has been taken over by 
the State Department. 

To make defense policy subordinate to 
State Department policy is, as I have 
said, to make it impossible for the 
United States to have a policy to defend 
our country by military strength, if 
diplomacy fails. 

We know that important officials have 
stated, sometimes in doubletalk, and 
sometimes in plain English, that that is 
exactly what they wish to do. 

They do not want our country to have 
the military power to insist on its rights, 
or to disagree with the majority in the 
United Nations, whatever their demands. 
They do not intend to present this issue 
clearly to the American people. 

What we learn from our foreign-aid 
studies is this: Somehow our military as- 
sistance programs are strong at every 
point but one. In Korea the weakness is 
lack of jet-age equipment. In Free Chi- 
na, it is lack of amphibious equipment. 

Germany is being urged to build up 
its military power, but it is not allowed 
to have the two things it could use most 
skillfully—the general staff, and the 
atomic and other weapons, produced by 
the most modern industrial skill. 

In Italy, the weak link is a treaty made 
too early, which bars rearmament. 

In Austria, it is a treaty made too 
late, which imposes compulsory neutral- 
ization. 

I call attention to the similarity with 
those novels and movies in which the 
hero is a marvelous performer on the 
trapeze. The poles and wires and other 
equipment are of the best, but the evil- 
doer has found a way, in the night, to 
make the wires on the last lap of the 
performance an inch or so short. 

Everything goes beautifully, with the 
greatest skill until the last moment. 
Then the performer, with all his art, is 
not quite able to reach the bar, and he 
crashes to death. 

Is that the real pattern behind our 
large, expensive, energetic military pro- 
grams, each of which falls short by a 
tiny margin, each of which falls short in 
a different place, but all of which will not 
Me able to reach the bar, in the last 
act? 

Do Senators see the resemblance to the 
carefully planned errors and omissions 
in our postwar policies in China and in 
Korea, by which we were to let China 
and Korea fall, but not let it look as if 
we were directing the play? 

In an article in the Washington Daily 
News for June 10, 1957, Fred Sparks de- 
scribed the “silent crisis’ in the Far East. 

He said: 

The new crisis has been created, not by 
bullets, but by talk and hesitation. 

Talk of free trade with Red China, talk 
of neutralizing Formosa, 
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Hesitation to strengthen South Korea— 


while acknowledging North Korea’s build- 
u » +% @ 


4 While we were occupied with spectacular 


doings in the Middle East—the endless fric- 
tions between Arab and Israeli, the Soviet 
grab for power in the oil deserts—the pres- 
tige of Red China, which spoonfeeds its 
young a “hate America” diet, has been ele- 
vated to new arrogant heights. 

What are the fresh fever points? 

‘Why does the patient weaken? 

Free Asians are not too discouraged by 
England’s turn to trade with Red China. 
` The foreigner they depend on is the United 
States * * * 

Just the other day, President Eisenhower 
(under terrible pressures) opened wide the 
possibility of American trade with Red 
China. 

What now if (the free Asian soldier) hears 
of Detroit peddlers offering wares to this 
same Communist enemy. 

Who can distinguish between military 
and nonmilitary cargo? 

Cannot a civilian truck transport troops? 

Cannot a shovel spade a fox-hole as well 
as a garden? 

In Saigon, in Bangkok, the Red under- 
ground [asks] ‘“‘Well, see how it’s going? 
America is shifting. Make the best deal you 
can, while you can.” 

[In Korea] we refuse to send in modern 
tools. 

Our infantrymen, watching the bleak 
armistice line, are threatened with brutal 
beating when it should please Peiping again 
to push. south. 

You can assume, then South Korea’s de- 
clining morale. 

A militarized partisan Formosa is a club 
of peace. 

That late giant, Philippine President 
Ramon Magsaysay, predicted that, without 
the shield of Formosa, communism would 
chain his own country in 3 years. 

[Inside Red China] priests hold clandes- 
tine prayer meeting like ancient Christians 
in Roman caves. Today’s “two Chinas” cam- 
paign means their slavery will never end. 

If Formosa collapses, or if American mer- 
chant ships anchor in Shanghai [the over- 
seas Chinese] resistance would be snipped 
like a ribbon before a new bridge. 

They’d be a prefabricated fifth column. 

These people are depressed. 

Their mood is spreading. 

The silent crisis is now. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
again expired: 

Mr. JENNER. I can finish in 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr President, I 
yield an additional 2 minutes from my 
time on the bill. 

Mr. JENNER. If we add to Asia the 
firm leaders of Germany, France, Italy, 
Austria, Scandinavia, Latin America, we 
have the story. 

If we add together the atoms for peace 
treaty, the plans for disarmament, and 
the fadeout of our military assistance 
under State Department pressure, we 
have the picture. 

Is that defense for America? Does 
that fool the smiling Khrushchev? 

I hope Senators will look long and 
carefully at this authorization bill. It is 
a brilliantly drafted grant of elastic 
powers, which will cost us more in years 
to come than we could save by cutting 
20 appropriation bills. 

We, in Congress, have the ultimate 
power. The planners can never destroy 
our Constitution, our freedom, or our 
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ability to defend ourselves, unless we 


_ give them our money. 


Foreign-aid spending is the means to 
give the planners their easy money. It 
is nothing else. 

Congress stands at the crossroads. If 
we do not vote to give them our money, 
their plans cannot succeed. 

If we vote to give them billions more 
to spend, where in the world is anyone 
strong enough to stand against them? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER]. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
intend to vote for final passage of the 
mutual security bill, because I do not 
believe the American people would pre- 
fer the alternative of defending the far 
corners of the Free World against Soviet 
aggression entirely with our own young 
servicemen. I shall speak only briefly on 
the mutual security bill before us, be- 
cause there are many Senators who, by 
virtue of their experience and their serv- 
ice on Senate committees concerned with 
these programs, can contribute far more 
than I to this debate. I intend only to 
review, for the Rrecorp, some of the con- 
siderations which guide my votes on this 
bill and amendments offered to it. I 
think similar beliefs must also be in the 


minds of many thoughtful men and- 


women in the State which I help to rep- 
resent here, and who share my convic- 
tions. of the need for the affirmative 
approach to mutual security represented 
by the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have studied the re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, both majority and minority views. 
I have listened to a good many of the 
speeches which have been given on this 
occasion and on past occasions on vari- 
ous phases of the overseas programs of 
our foreign policy which are popularly 
categorized under the general head of 
foreign aid. 

I want to say at the outset that I am 
impressed with the report made by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
very plainly reflects the results of the 
most thorough, penetrating and far- 
reaching review of our overseas-aid pol- 
icies to have been in Congress for many 
years. At the same time, I am also im- 
pressed by the vigorous minority report 
of my able senior colleague [Mr. MORSE] 
on the subject of how far the present bill 
falls short of the full conclusions and 
implications to be drawn from this thor- 
ough review made by the Special Com- 
mittee To Study the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram during the past year. However, I 
regret that I cannot agree with his con- 
clusion of opposition to the entire bill. 
The report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations recommending the present bill, 
in fact, itself recognizes that the bill only 
begins to approach the reorientation of 
our overseas programs which must be 
undertaken during the coming years. It 
offers a series of substantial changes in 
existing mutual security legislation, and 
it anticipates further changes in mutual 
security bills in future sessions of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I have confidence in 
the work which has been done and will 
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continue to be done by the distin- 
guished Senators who serve on our Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and on the 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services which have joined in 
the review of our foreign-aid programs, 
and I have confidence in their inten- 
tion that the American people should 
get for our tax dollars overseas pro- 
grams which will be adapted as well as 
can be assured to the changing needs 
of our national security and our foreign 
policies in the modern world. There is 
a difference between the majority and 
minority reports as to how far the pres- 
ent programs, incorporated in S. 2130, 
depart from this goal. Speaking for 
myself, Mr. President, I do not see how 
we can resolve the differences between 
the present program and an ideal pro- 
gram on the Senate floor. The com- 
mittee has done much work on this bill. 
We can make some additional changes 
by amendment. But on the final vote, 
we shall not have a choice between 
S. 2130 and a perfect bill—we shall have 
to choose between essentially the pro- 
gram presented in S. 2130 or no mutual- 
security program at all. Those are the 
conditions under which we alone can 
and must exercise our responsibility as 
Senators. I believe, within the limits 
of these conditions, our responsibility is 
plain. It is to maintain the continuity 
of our essential overseas programs of 
our foreign policy. On this belief, I 
shall, after the votes on whatever addi- 
tional amendment may be offered, vote 
for final passage of S. 2130. 

MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM HAS PROTECTED 

AMERICA’S OWN SERVICEMEN 


I have been among those, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who have been disturbed over the 
overwhelming priority which has been 
given to funds for purely military pro- 
grams abroad over more constructive, 
long-range programs of basic economic 
development—peaceful programs de- 
signed to help raise living standards of 
the peoples among whom the next gen- 
eration of Americans will live as a small 
minority on a shrinking globe. In this 
military emphasis, we have often ig- 
nored essential differences between to- 
talitarian governments and free democ- 
racies—differences which should he 
basic to our whole philosophy of inter- 
national relations—as my senior col- 
league points out in his minority re- 
port. We seem to have been indifferent 
to the internal nature of foreign re- 
gimes, and to the consequences in for- 
eign nations of our military assistance 
to those regimes, in our eagerness to 
build or maintain national resistance to 
Soviet and Chinese communism 
throughout the world. In the light of 
the revolutionary changes in the means 
of defense which are today taking place 
almost before our eyes—actually faster 
than their implications can be evalu- 
ated—we shall need repeatedly to re- 
examine this relative emphasis, to de- 
termine how fast we can and must make 
a change from outmoded military to 
modern political and economic goals for 
spe programs of international coopera- 

ion. 

But, Mr. President, as far as our pres- 
ent, immediate program is concerned, I 
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cannot agree with those who would end 
completely or drastically cut our mutual 
security program before the new pro- 
grams we need have been developed. AsI 
have listened to the very able and sincere 
speeches which have been made, in the 
name of economy, against the mutual 
security program, I have thought of our 
soldiers stationed in the farflung sec- 
tors of the Free World. I have wondered 
why some of the opponents of foreign 
aid, who are so disturbed and aroused 
over sending our dollars overseas, seem 
to express none of these same worries 
about sending our soldiers overseas. 
Are we more concerned about dollars 
than about our flesh and blood? I re- 
fuse to believe that, Mr. President—and 
yet, why do we hear such concentrated 
attacks against mutual security with 
money while we accept the policy of 
committing our soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men to remote and distant bases? 

Have we reached the stage where the 
United States Senate is asked to be in- 
ternationalist with soldiers but isolation- 
ist with dollars? 

Let me cite a few of the places beyond 
our own shores and borders where 
Americans in uniform are now stationed. 
They include Western Europe, north 
Africa, countries in the Far East near 
Communist China. I asked the staff ex- 
pert on this bill of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Mr. Pat Holt, to give 
me some data on the relationship be- 
tween our own military overseas man- 
power commitments and the military 
aspects of the mutual security programs. 
I ask unanimous consent that para- 
graphs of his very helpful memorandum, 
which have a direct bearing on the point 
I am presenting, be included in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Most of the detailed figures which would 
tend to bear out your point are classified. 
However, the following unclassified informa- 
tion might be useful: 

1. As of December 31, 1956, the United 
States had 731,623 Army, Navy, or Air Force 
personnel in foreign countries or on ships 
based in foreign ports. Figures by countries 
are classified, but the most important coun- 
tries so far as numbers are concerned would 
be Germany, Japan, Korea, and Italy. In 
addition, there are important Air Force units 
in the United Kigdom, Iceland, Greenland, 
Morocco, and Libya. This listing is by no 
means all inclusive. 

* * s * = 

3. In 1950, the ground forces of nations re- 
ceiving military assistance numbered about 
3.5 million men, not very well equipped and 
with varying degrees of training. At the end 
of 1956, these ground forces totaled 4.8 mil- 
lion men, better equipped and better trained. 
In 1950, these allies had less than 1,000 com- 
bat naval vessels; at the end of 1956, they 
had more than 2,300. In 1950, the allies 
had 11,000 conventional military aircraft and 
less than 500 jets; at the end of 1956, they 
had more than 12,000 conventional aircraft 
and nearly 11,000 jets. 

4. The annual cost of maintaining a 
Turkish soldier is $105. For a Korean 
soldier, it is $117; for a Nationalist Chinese, 
$172, for an American, $3,511. 

5. All but 2 of the 8 United States divi- 
sions at one time in Korea have been with- 
drawn. Admiral Radford testified this was 
made possible by the buildup of 21 Korean 
divisions, 
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6. Military aid to Europe in the period 
1950-56 totaled $12.3 billion, or 4.5 percent 
of total United States defense expenditures 
in the same period. European NATO coun- 
tries have contributed 85 percent of the 
total cost of their defense programs and have 
supplied 60 percent of the equipment. In 
1956, European NATO defense expenditures 
were at an alltime high of $13.3 billion, 
as compared to $11.9 billion in 1955, $12.2 
billion in 1954, and $6.0 billion in 1949. 

7. Aside from the NATO forces themselves, 
the NATO infrastructure program has built 
more than 140 airfields, some of which are 
occupied by United States forces, and all of 
which would be available in an emergency. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
think these facts speak for themselves. 
I cannot debate whether or not there 
have been ill-considered programs, in- 
efficiency, waste, or other failures with- 
in the overall scope of our foreign-aid 
programs. But the mutual security pol- 
icy, and before it the Marshall plan, have 
been the keystones of our foreign policy 
for 10 years. To abandon mutual se- 
curity by defeating this bill is not a 
question of authorizing this or that ex- 
penditure of money. It is, rather, to at- 
tempt to legislate a new foreign policy 
for the United States—some new policy 
which has not been prepared by any 
responsible official in our Government 
and of which we would have no way of 
knowing what it really might be. In 
many respects, many of us want the 
President, the Secretary of State, the 
National Security Council to prepare 
new policies—but until this is done, I 
think it cannot be done by a vote of 
the Congress to end the present pro- 
grams which are central to our existing 
policy. 

ADMINISTRATIONS OF BOTH PARTIES HAVE RE- 
LIED ON MUTUAL SECURITY POLICY 


There has been great continuity in 
this policy throughout changes of ad- 
ministration. Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State of both great political 
parties have stated flatly and unequiv- 
ocally that mutual security is essential 
to preserve the peace and to strengthen 
the Free World. Surely men as diverse 
in outlook and background as George 
C. Marshall, Dean Acheson, Harry S. 
Truman, John Foster Dulles, and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower cannot all be completely 
wrong. 

If these leaders of our Nation are will- 
ing to stake their reputations on the 
efficacy of foreign aid, I am not going 
to eliminate that aid as long as I am 
helping to commit, with my vote, some 
young American to military duty in a 
distant land where our President or Sec- 
retary of State contends that aid may 
be necessary. 

When I was brought up as a high- 
school boy in the State of Oregon, I used 
to hear speeches by leaders of vet- 
erans’ groups that, if ever there was an- 
other war, there would be no more war 
millionaires. It was claimed that we 
would be more concerned about men 
than about dollars. It was said we would 
draft capital as well as human beings. 
Today, however, we appear to have ar- 
rived at an opposite pole. Senators are 
asked to accept complacently the draft- 
ing of young Americans for overseas mil- 
itary service, but at the same time op- 
ponents of foreign aid in and out of 
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Congress object strenuously to the ap- 
propriation of about 10 percent of our 
own, national defense budget for mu- 
tual security assistance to foreign na- 
tions to make more secure the realms in 
which these soldiers of ours may he 
stationed in our own defense. What kind 
of logic is that? 

Mr. President, as the memorandum I 
have placed in the Recorp shows, in 7 
years there has been great progress in 
the military strength and effectiveness of 
the forces of our allies which have re- 
ceived mutual security assistance. And 
it is clear that, even if there has been 
occasional inefficiency, there is economy 
in this strength. Turkey, for example, 
has been one of our stanchest allies re- 
ceiving mutual security funds, which 
are at stake in the present bill. Tur- 
key has in being a strong, valiant, and 
resourceful fighting force in a strategic 
area of the globe, a bulwark against 
Russian aggression in the Near East. 
Our funds help to maintain these Turk- 
ish forces. It costs about $100 a year, 
the memorandum shows, to supply and 
support a Turkish soldier. By contrast, 
it costs about $3,500 annually to provide 
for an American soldier, because our 
soldiers receive far more ample pay, 
food, clothing, medical care, and other 
benefits than Turkish soldiers. 

If our funds were not to be used to 
help keep in existence that Turkish 
Army, should we surrender the eastern 
Mediterranean to the Soviet Union? 
Should we put an American Army into 
that region over the opposition of the 
people of those countries themselves? 

Even if this should be feasible, which 
I think it is not, would the opponents 
prefer to send American soldiers abroad, 
at much higher cost than mutual-secu- 
rity funds, to guard those distant lands, 
or would they prefer to abandon them 
to the Soviets? These are the hard ques- 
tions which must be answered by those 
who would have us vote against con- 
tinuing the mutual-security program by 
this bill. 

MUTUAL-SECURITY AND TECHNICAL-ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS HAVE SUPPORT IN OREGON 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want 
to refer to some of the expressions of 
support for our foreign-aid programs 
which I have received from men and 
women in Oregon. I am sure all Sena- 
tors shared my own experience of hav- 
ing received a great many letters in op- 
position to continued foreign aid earlier 
this year, when the attack on the Presi- 
dent’s budget was at its peak. At that 
time, on March 29 to be precise, I stated 
publicly that the President alone, by a 
strong public statement of the impor- 
tance and value of our overseas pro- 
grams, could save them from destruc- 
tion in the name of supposed economy. 
I was glad that, early in May, the Presi- 
dent did go on a nationwide television 
program to defend the foreign-aid pro- 
gram he had sent to the Congress. 

Unquestionably, President Eisenhower 
brought the importance which he at- 
taches to this program home to a great 
many people, whether or not he con- 
vinced many of those who had opposed 
foreign aid. In any case, Mr. President, 
I have received in recent weeks many 
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letters in support of the principle of 
mutual security, technical assistance, 
and related programs, and I think the 
extent of that support in Oregon will 
be of interest to the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, to have 
a representative selection of some of 
these letters placed in the CONGRESSION= 
AL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


CoRVALLIS,, OREG., May 20, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I urge your sup- 
port for forcign economic aid in voting for 
adequate appropriations for economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries, long-range devel- 
opment funds, and that no cut be made in 
appropriations for U. N. technical assistance. 

We cannot refuse to be concerned with the 
needs of new nations in Asia and Africa, 
They have little capital of their own to raise 
their standards of living. Easy-term loans 
from the United States would lessen the need 
for forced savings of already impoverished 
people, which is the way of the Soviet Union 
and China. 

Our failure in assistance will force these 
nations to accept help from communistic 
governments. We need to give them aid to 
prevent further spread of communism and 
strengthen our own security. 

Will you kindly send me a copy of the 
final report of the Senate Special Committee 
To Study the Foreign Aid Program? I would 
also appreciate being added to your mailing 
list of your newsletter. 

Sincerely, 
ETHEL N. SMITH. 
NortH BEND, OREG., May 20, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I feel very much 
concerned for the fate of our foreign-aid 
program in view of the wave of sentiment 
for a reduction in the budget which is sweep- 
ing the country. The amount now spent on 
economic aid and technical assistance is al- 
ready small—it should not be reduced. I 
hope the Congress will not be misled. There 
is a large segment of the people in favor of 
more rather than less aid to underdeveloped 
countries, but not organized into a pressure 
group. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEARL BEAGLE. 

P. S.—I enjoy the letter “Washington Call- 
ing” very much. 


CORVALLIS, OREG., May 19, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I am glad that 
you are supporting the continuance of our 
foreign aid. It seems to me the best economy 
in the long run, for it offers the best hope 
of our being able to cut on large military 
spending if we can help reduce some of the 
causes of war. : 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. KATHERINE H. READ. 


May 18, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. NEUBERGER: We believe that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s budget request should be 
granted. We believe this for we remember 
the sad results of other defense economy 
drives after World War I, in the years þe- 
fore Pearl Harbor, after World War II, and 
on the eve of Korea—when great harm was 
done in the name of economy. 
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The country is prosperous now and we 
think it can stand a tax to back this budget 
which may very possibly prevent another 
war. Since we can survive a stiff tax but 
we cannot survive another war, we ask that 
you use your influence to vote our President 
the budget of $71,800,000,000, which he be- 
lieves necessary. Please vote the budget. 

Thank you. 

Mr. and Mrs. MARK Larky. 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 18, 1957. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: With respect to 
the current argument over the budget, I 
want you to know that I think Federal tax 
money which I pay is money well spent. 
I’ll continue to think so as long as Federal 
spending contributes to the general welfare 
(and that includes Federal power develop- 
ments). I think it would be a great mistake 
to sacrifice any foreign policy objective 
(such as economic aid) for the sake of a 
tax cut. Wars and maintaining overseas de- 
fenses are much more expensive than the 
economic aid necessary to enable some of 
these countries to pay their own way (and 
provide new markets for us). 

I think, as I’m sure you do, that the test 
should be, is the money being well spent. 
There is no doubt that the country can af- 
ford the taxes—indeed they should be higher 
as a counterinflationary measure, with the 
difference put into paying off the national 
debt to increase the investment capital avail- 
able. I hope you will stand firm against 
this whining by the commercial interests 
who can’t see anything further away than 
their own cash register and bank account. 
As for the rest of the country, I think most 
people like Federal benefits and understand 
that it takes money to provide them. These 
people probably aren't writing letters, but 
that doesn’t mean they don’t feel this way. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN S. MAREMONT. 
Coos Bay, OREG., May 16, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I’ve been hear- 
ing consternation over the feared cut in 
point 4 and economic aid in the most un- 
likely places lately—from persons not in the 
League of Women Voters or other politically 
active groups—and apparently because of 
the wider great decisions participation. 

There’s a feeling among more people than 
ever here that we must unquestionably main- 
tain at least our present level of assistance 
(even if private investment needs to be 
added) if our own Nation is to survive. Some 
insight has been achieved into the attitudes 
and demands—and power for good or ill— 
which resides in peoples entirely outside our 
control. 

This may be overoptimistic, but it seems 
possible that among people who think at all 
(even if they don’t think like us), there may 
be more understanding about our foreign 
relations than there is courage among Sena- 
tors. Why, I know one State PTA board 
member who actually doesn’t believe in 
social security, yet gives the pitch for point 
4 and economic and military assistance 
with all the conviction of the saved. 

As usual, you will be showing courage for 
several years to make up the deficit. Please 
don’t take time to answer my letter, though 
I would appreciate it if you would send me 
the final report of the Special Committee To 
Study Foreign Aid, when it is completed. 

With my appreciation. 

XINE CHAMBERS. 
First METHODIST CHURCH, 
Eastside, Oreg., June 2, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. NEUBERGER: The official board of 

the Coos Bay Methodist Church authorized 
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me to contact you stating our position on 
technical and foreign aid to underdeveloped 
countries. We hope that you will use your 
influence on this very important matter. 

We urge that the United Nations program 
of technical assistance and the United 
States program of foreign aid be supported 
on a long-range rather than annual basis. 
We urge that safeguards be provided to in- 
sure against such aid being used for either 
military or political expediency. 

We believe that economic assistance, which 
seeks to make the benefits of scientific ad- 
vance and industrial progress available for 
the improvement of underdeveloped areas in 
an example of both Christian love and prac- 
tical international brotherhood. 

We believe the personnel employed in 
these projects should be of the highest char- 
acter and should ever seek, through the im- 
plementation of the aid program to develop 
better human relations as well as better 
economic conditions. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. ALBERT KELLEY, 
Secretary, Christian Social Relations. 
THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF OREGON, 
Corvallis, Oreg., May 21, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: The League of 
Women Voters of Oregon is seriously con- 
cerned with the current drive for economy 
and for drastic cuts in the President’s budg- 
et. Among the most vulnerable targets are 
the United States economic aid and United 
States and United Nations technical assist- 
ance programs. 

It is businesslike and farsighted to recog- 
nize that our own growth demands ever 
expanding markets for our goods. Such 
markets are not found in underdeveloped 
and unstable countries, though their popula- 
tion and resources make their potential great. 
It is in our national self-interest to invest in 
the future of such countries, in order to 
make them good training partners. It is 
well to remember that within these countries 
lie 73 percent of the strategic raw materials 
that we must have access to in order to keep 
our industrial plants going and our defenses 
strong. Budgeting millions for aid now is 
one line of defense against spending billions 
for war later. Economic aid is the best in- 
surance policy we can buy. 

The League of Women Voters of Oregon 
unanimously reaffirms strong approval of eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped countries, and 
requests that no cut be made in appropria- 
tions for United Nations technical assistance. 

I would appreciate very much receiving a 
copy of the final report of the Senate special 
committee to study the foreign-aid program. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CHARLES FORD, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Oregon. 
THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF EUGENE, 
Eugene, Oreg., May 19, 1957, 
The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: We are writing to urge your sup- 
port of the foreign-aid program in President 
Eisenhower’s budget. The League of Women 
Voters has been vitally interested in interna- 
tional relations since the league’s beginning. 
We have studied many phases of foreign af- 
fairs with special emphasis in later years 
on aid to underdeveloped countries. We be- 
lieve that help given now may prevent war 
later. This is our primary consideration. 

Our trade survey of 2 years ago showed 
that most businesses are aware of the im- 
portance of world trade. Areas which are 
at present unable to take their places in the 
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Free World markets will be assisted through 
the foreign-aid program. We believe that 
economic aid to these countries is just good 
business. We also realize that economic aid 
alone will not do the job, but that the people 
must be taught modern methods of agricul- 
ture, engineering, and manufacturing; there- 
fore we strongly support the United States 
and the United Nations technical-assistance 
programs. 

May we urge your full support of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign-aid program? We are aware 
of the great pressures for across-the-board 
cuts, but we feel that this is one area in 
which the American people cannot afford to 
spend less—we have too much to lose. 

Thank you for your consideration of our 
opinions and your cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. A. W. ROECKER, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Eugene. 
THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF CORVALLIS, 
Corvallis, Oreg., May 16, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Please send me 
& copy of the final report of the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program. 

The League of Women Voters of Corvallis 
is concerned that the pressure Congress is 
receiving for budget cuts may endanger the 
foreign-aid program. 

League members believe that economic aid 
is the best insurance policy we can buy. 
Also it is good business and in the national 
self-interest to remember that within these 
countries lie 73 percent of the strategic raw 
materials necessary to keep our industrial 
plants going and our defenses strong. For 
the security and peace of the world, it is 
necessary for us to help the underdeveloped 
countries meet human needs and achieve 
economic and political independence. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. JOHN W. WOLFE, President. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
think I have about 2 more minutes of 
the time yielded to me by the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow.Lanp]. 

Before I relinquish the floor, I simply 
wish to say that, as I see it, the bill now 
before the Senate, S. 2130, is not a per- 
fect piece of proposed legislation. Un- 
doubtedly, if some other group of Sena- 
tors had drafted it, it might be some- 
what different. But, as I see it, the 
choice before the Senate is whether we 
shall have S. 2130 or no mutual-security 
program at all. 

I believe the mutual-security program, 
notwithstanding all its defects and de- 
ficiencies—and any program drafted or 
proposed by human beings will contain 
defects and deficiencies—has helped to 
contain Communist aggression and has 
helped to save and protect large areas of 
the Free World. 

I-again desire to emphasize that the 
proponents of the bill have raised thus 
far no objections to the commitments of 
American soldiers to far-flung areas of 
the globe. Young men are being 
drafted—husbands, fathers, sons, neph- 
ews, and grandsons are being taken from 
their homes—and are being sent to de- 
fend remote parts of the world. The op- 
ponents of S. 2130 accept that fact. Yet 
when it comes to sending some of our 
dollars to those areas in an effort, per- 
haps, to reduce the likelihood of those 
young men having to participate in a 
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dreadful atomic war, we hear strong ob- 
jections and bitter opposition raised in 
the United States Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon to know that his col- 
league is calling for a complete reorgan- 
ization of the military manpower pro- 
gram. I think there is a terrific waste 
of manpower under the draft law. I do 
not think there is any justification for 
sending abroad aS many men as are 
being sent. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am very much 
pleased to know that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon has re- 
quested such a review of the military 
program. 

Mr. President, I close with the state- 
ment, however, that as we occupy our 
seats in the Senate, it is a fact that 
young Americans are manning and gar- 
risoning bases and outposts in distant 
parts of the world. So long as we com- 
mit them to those outposts, I shall not 
flinch from being willing to vote money 
if the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations are of the very firm opinion 
that those dollars may perhaps make it 
less likely that American Armed Forces 
in distant places will have to fight a war 
which might not only cost their lives, 
but might ultimately result in civilization 
being wiped from the face of the globe. 
I trust opponents of S. 2130 are not going 
to be internationalist with soldiers but 
isolationist with dollars. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, yesterday 
during the course of the debate on S. 
2130—the proposed Mutual Security Act 
of 1957—the junior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE] enumerated a series 
of alleged mistakes and unwise expendi- 
tures in the mutual security program. 

At the conclusion of the remarks of the 
junior Senator from Georgia I announced 
that I was requesting representatives of 
the executive branch to investigate the 
allegations and to prepare comments on 
them. 

I have now received from the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
comments prepared by the executive 
branch on a number of the charges made 
by the junior Senator from Georgia. I 
regret that the distinguished Senator did 
not see fit to check the accuracy of many 
of his statements before he made them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the executive branch comments 
on the statements made yesterday by the 
junior Senator from Georgia be printed 
at this point in the REcorp as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TURNPIKE IN PORTUGAL 

Senator TALMADGE: “While many of our 
farmers can’t get their crops to market over 
muddy roads, we build a huge six-lane turn- 
pike in Portugal to a gambling resort. 

Executive branch comment: “No United 
States aid funds, dollars or counterpart, 
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have been used for highway construction 
anywhere in Portugal. The highway referred 
to was built by the Portuguese Government 
and opened to traffic some 6 months þe- 
fore counterpart funds were released.” 


JAZZ MUSICIANS 


Senator TALMADGE: “We have sent hot- 
lipped musicians abroad who have earned 
more money than the President.” 

Executive branch comment: “Public Law 
860, 84th Congress, which is not part of the 
mutual security program legislation, au- 
thorized the President to provide for tours 
abroad by creative and performing artists 
and athletes from the United States to 
strengthen the ties which unites us with 
other nations by demonstrating the cul- 
tural interests, developments, and achieve- 
ments of the people of the United States. 

“Out of 86 cultural groups assisted since 
the inception of this program under sup- 
plemental appropriation in 1954, only 4 have 
been jazz orchestras. While jazz has oc- 
cupied a very small place in the program, it 
has proved unexcelled in reaching impor- 
tant segments of foreign audiences—par- 
ticularly the younger stratum of the popu- 
lation often susceptible to Communist 
blandishments. 

“To insure that groups selected for tours 
abroad represent America’s cultural best, a 
selection panel of private independent ex- 
perts in the field of music passes on the 
artistic qualifications of each group pro- 
posed. Groups assisted on the recommen- 
dation of this panel include orchestras led 
by: Dizzy Gillespie, Benny Goodman, Wil- 
bur DeParis, and Ray McKinley. 

“The Department believes that substan- 


‘tial benefits have accrued to the United 


States as a result of these tours. It is gen- 
erally conceded abroad that American jazz 
has made a unique contribution to the 
world of music, and to young people in al- 
most every country it represents freedom, 
vitality, and a new kind of musical expres- 
sion. 

“Recent news stories have widely mis- 
stated the costs to the Government of these 
tours. Some attention has focused particu- 
larly on the tour of the Dizzy Gillespie band, 
in the Near East. This orchestra normally 
performs in the United States at a cost of 
from $8,000 to $10,000 per week, but agreed 
to this tour for an 8-week period at a weekly 
fee of $6,250. Even the normal fee of this 
orchestra is considerably smaller than those 
commanded by other top-ranking jazz 
groups. Revenues obtained from the tour 
reduced the cost to the Government. From 
the salary paid to the leader of the or- 
chestra, he was required to employ a road 
manager and to defray that individual’s 
salary.” 


USE OF AMERICAN KNOW-HOW 


Senator TALMADGE: “While unfair foreign 
competition is closing the doors of numer- 
ous American industries, we continue to 
send our technicians and machines to for- 
eign lands to provide the know-how to 
produce goods that will destroy markets for 
our own due to the vast differential between 
slave wages and free wages.” 

Executive board comment: “The more de- 
veloped the country, the better customer 
it is, as the following table shows: 


“Value of United States exports in 1955 per 
inhabitants of the country 


Developed countries: 


CERAT Mo rao aaa ok AE EANA bone seme $205. 27 
Netherlandss.. oo cee 44.47 
United Kingdom ~-_.----------.-. 17.99 
Germany —- 5.6 cbeceul bce one 11.90 
Japan 055 ene E aime 7.16 
Underdeveloped countries: 
Hevpteccena ee ace ee S 3.40 
ag hg RRS AISI TS sta ele A 2.55 
INGGHORIA. nS een sem ae 0.91 
Pakistan. oon e ee eee cee 0. 70 
UNG eos EE 0. 49 
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ICEBOXES TO ESKIMOS 


Senator TALMADGE: “Why, we have even 
built public rest rooms in the Philippines 
and bathing facilities for Egyptian camel 
drivers. We have sent collapsible toothpaste 
tubes to Cambodia, dress suits to Grecian 
undertakers and iceboxes to Eskimos.” 

Executive branch comment: “With regard 
to the “rest rooms in the Philippines, dress 
suits for Grecian undertakers, public baths 
for Egyptian camel-drivers, and even ice- 
boxes for Eskimos” charge, this is a complete 
fabrication, with no basis of fact whatso- 
ever. With respect to toothpaste tubes, 
which of course are always collapsible, it 
may be that among commodities imported 
into Cambodia with ICA financing, tooth- 
paste tubes were imported for filling in 
Cambodia, ICA cannot definitely check this 
item in the short time available.” 


ASSISTANCE TO SAUDI ARABIA 


Senator TALMADGE: “We are spending mil- 
lions of dollars for King Saud who maintains 
24 palaces and has a fleet of 250 Cadillacs.” 

Executive branch comment: “The United 
States has maintained important and special 
relations with Saudi Arabia since World 
War II when King Ibn Saud permitted the 
United States to construct a strategic air- 
field at Dhahran. The United States, on 
April 2 of this year, concluded a new agree- 
ment with Saudi Arabia which provides for 
the use of facilities at this important air- 
field for an additional 5 years. The United 
States thus retains operation of the only 
landing and refueling point for aircraft be- 
tween Libya and the Philippines. The re- 
cent round-the-world flight of B-52 bomb- 
ers, for example, refueled over Dhahran. 

“As part of the same agreement, the United 
States will continue to supply training serv- 
ices to the Saudi Arabian armed forces and 
will continue to assist in the operation of 
the civilian airport at Dhahran. Saudi Ara- 
bia will be permitted to purchase military 
equipment from the United States under 
the provisions of section 106 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. 

“The United States will also provide eco- 
nomic assistance for projects of mutual bene- 
fit such as a new air terminal at the Dhahran 
airfield and an expansion of the nearby port 
of Damman. This represents the extent of 
United States assistance to Saudi Arabia. 

“It is also pertinent in this connection to 
note the significant role which King Saud 
is currently playing in the Near East. Saudi 
Arabia has given and is giving important 
support to help combat the menace of in- 
ternational communism. The United States 
welcomes this and has received substantial 
support from Saudi Arabia for American 
foreign policy objectives. Saudi Arabia has 
no relations with the Soviet bloc. King 
Saud has indicated his support for the 
American doctrine. He has just completed 
en important state visit to prowestern Iraq 
and is now on a visit to King Hussein of 
Jordan, whom he has supported against the 
opposition of subversive elements in Jordan.” 


RICE PRODUCTION IN KOREA 


Senator TALMADGE: “While rice production 
is less here than in Korea, our technicians 
have gone there to try to tell them how to 
raise rice.” 

Executive branch comment: “The United 
States has not sent technicians to Korea to 
tell them how to raise rice. The principal 
occupation of Koreans is, of course, agricul- 
tural production; and through mutual secu- 
rity programs we have assisted in the general 
increase of agricultural production through 
demonstration of pest control, fertilizer 
utilization, and other technologies—none of 
them specifically directed to production of 
rice, although no doubt the rice farmer has 
been benefited from this assistance along 
with other farmers.” 
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SILICA PLANT ON FORMOSA 


Senator TALMADGE: “We built a silica proc- 
essing plant on Formosa where there was not 
enough silica to justify its operation.” 

Executive branch comment: “1. Probable 
project referred to: Treatment plant at Suao 
for concentrating and finishing mica and 
quartz products from a mine nearby in Ilan 
Prefecture. 

“2. United States aid furnished: $37,000 
in United States dollars for machinery and 
equipment. Loan of local currency of equiv- 
alent to approximately $40,000 at current ex- 
change rate for rehabilitation of mine and 
processing plant. 

“3. Project development: Studies under- 
taken prior to the obligation of United States 
aid funds indicated that there were sufficient 
deposits of mica to justify undertaking this 
project. Construction of plant was com- 
pleted in July 1954. Extensive exploration 
subsequently failed to locate sufficient quan- 
tities of mica for a commercial mining opera- 
tion. By this time about half the equipment 
had been installed. The other half has been 
stored pending allocation to other needs, and 
for this the Chinese Government has been 
requested to refund $18,323.03 to the United 
States Government. The half that was in- 
stalled is being usefully utilized in pulveriz- 
ing tale and limestone.” 


PENSION PROGRAM FOR CHINESE NATIONALIST 
SOLDIERS i 


Senator TALMADGE: “We have set up a 
pension program for overaged Chinese Na- 
tionalist soldiers.” 

Executive branch comment: “Over the last 
2 years through the mutual security program 
the United States has found it in its interest 
to contribute to the rehabilitation of retired 
Nationalist Chinese soldiers. This program 
has met a specific military and political ob- 
jective in Taiwan and been considered a suc- 
cessful solution to the matter which has been 
of some concern to Formosan and United 
States representatives there for some time.” 


AIRLIFT OF MOSLEM PILGRIMS 


Senator TALMADGE: “We have provided 
free trips for Arabs who wish to visit Mecca.” 

Executive branch comment: “In August 
1952, the Lebanese Government appealed to 
our Embassy in Beirut for help to provide 
emergency transportation for approximately 
3,000 Moslem pilgrims who were stranded in 
Beirut on their way to Mecca. Local airlines 
had oversold tickets on the normally sched- 
uled and special flights that were to take 
Moslem pilgrims from all over the Moslem 
world to Mecca in time for the yearly pil- 
grimage ceremonies. When it was found 
that privat: American airlines could not fill 
the gap, the Department of State consulted 
with the Secretary of the Air Force, and it 
was determined that Air Force transport 
planes could be made available. 

“The fact that the most powerful Chris- 
tian nation in the world had come to the 
rescue of stranded Moslem pilgrims received 
considerable publicity in the Middle East 
and brought a grateful response from nu- 
merous prominent Moslems, many of whom 
had previously been hostile to the United 
States. The airlift also demonstrated to the 
people of the area the capabilities of the 
United States Air Force in an unmistakable 
manner. At the time it was made clear to 
the Lebanese Government that the United 
States could not be expected to repeat such 
an operation in the future and it was im- 
pressed upon those responsible that ade- 
quate planning for commercial transporta- 
tion had to be undertaken during future 
pilgrimage seasons. 

“In June 1956, at the request of the gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan, the United States 
did supply an airplane to help transport 
Moslems from thatecountry on their pil- 
gr'mage to Moslem Mecca. But the pil- 
grims paid their own way. They paid their 
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fares in Afghan currency, which was used 
to further the joint Afghan-United States 
economic development program in this 
strategic country.” 


WAGE STUDY IN PHILIPPINES 


Senator TAaLMApGE: “We spent $501,097 
United States dollars for a wage and position 
classification study for the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, while we only spent $204,076.29 for 
a special Senate committee study of the ef- 
fectiveness of the entire $62 billion postwar 
foreign-aid program.” 

Executive branch comment: “Over a 5- 
year period a contract with a leading United 
States management organization has been 
under operation, dedicated to the establish- 
ment of study of Philippine Government 
organization. This has included study and 
advice regarding wage and position classi- 
fication but in reality has been a much 
broader undertaking since it provided tech- 
nical help to the Reorganization Commis- 
sion of the Philippine Government. This 
Com:nission has been very similar to the 
Hoover Commissions in the United States 
studying the full Civil Service System in the 
country and the structure of government, 
From this study there has followed the es- 
tablishment of a civil service and from it 
have flowed some 33 reorganization bills, 
over two-thirds of which have been passed 
by the Philippine Congress. In addition, a 
security and intelligence organization has 
been established, a civil aeronautics au- 
thority, and a department of commerce. 

“The studies financed with this contract 
and the resulting improvements in the or- 
ganization and management of the Philip- 
pine Government have constituted a neces- 
sary first step in strengthening the Philip- 
pine capacity to manage its own resources, 
meet its security objectives, and make a 
maximum contribution to the same objec- 
tives in which the United States has a major 
interest. 

“Regarding the amount of money which 
the Senate Special Committee devoted to a 
study of the entire foreign aid program, this 
was of course a matter of entirely up to the 
Senate, which elected to devote $300,000 to a 
short-term study.” 


OPERA SINGERS TO ITALY 


Senator TALMADGE: “We have sent opera 
singers to Italy.” 

Executive branch comment: “Under the 
Fulbright Act (not the Mutual Security Act) 
grants are offered to American students for 
graduate study abroad. These grants pro- 
vide for study in any field, including music, 
for which facilities exist for profitable study 
in the countries concerned. Study of voice 
is one of the fields in which grants are avail- 
able in Italy. The young singers receiving 
these grants go to Italy for training, rather 
than performance. During the current aca- 
demic year there are seven young vocalists 
now studying in Italy.” 

Senator TALMADGE: “We have built an Ital- 
ian village that nobody wanted to live in.” 

Executive branch comment: “Presumably 
the reference is to the new village of La 
Martella, built in the province not far from 
the old city of Matera, in southern Italy, 
which was comprised of notorious cave 
dwellings. A number of the peasants of 
Matera lived in caves under wretched condi- 
tions. The caves were not owned by them, 
but rented. The rehousing project in the 
new village was only part of a rehabilitation 
project of land reclamation and resettlement 
in order to improve the economic opportuni- 
ties of the inhabitants. The project was 
carried out with Italian-owned local currency 
counterpart funds (Italian lire paid by Ital- 
jans to purchase Marshall-plan-provided 
commodities). 

“Actually, the resources available were not 
sufficient to eliminate cave dwellings entirely, 
but the worst of them were evacuated by 
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resettlement. The new village of La Mar- 
tella provided housing for peasants close to 
the land they worked. 

“Some of the people had to continue to 
live in caves because the new village could 
not accommodate all of them. The new vil- 
lage is definitely inhabited.” 

Senator TALMADGE: “We spent $2 million 
to provide water and public bath facilities 
for 200 Lebanese villages.” 

Executive branch comment: “The village 
water supply program in Lebanon is part 
of that country’s own development program. 
It is a byproduct of the Litani River Basin 
development project, the first phase of which 
is being financed by an IBRD loan of $27 
million. 

“The village water supply improvement 
program is an undertaking of the Lebanese 
Government now in power, a Government 
which is strongly prowestern and which is 
now being voted on by the Lebanese people, 
and is a program designed to do something 
to improve the standards and living condi- 
tions for the Lebanese people. Its purpose is 
to improve living conditions in the villages 
so Lebanese will be encouraged to stay in 
their villages rather than move to Beirut and 
Tripoli and thus bring about slum conditions 
in these urban centers. 

“The United States has contributed about 
$2 million of materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment for water supply improvements in 
about 175 villages. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment itself has spent more than $7 million. 

“The primary purpose of the project is to 
provide the villages with safe drinking water 
supplies. 

“If there are any public baths connected 
with the projects it is simply because that 
where you have running water, a bath or 
water closet is a natural result.” 

Senator TALMADGE: “We have built iron and 
steel plants costing nearly a billion dollars in 
24 countries.” 

Executive branch comment: “In the first 
period of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration’s program in Europe the United 
States contributed substantially to the re- 
construction of the iron and steel plants of 
almost a dozen European countries. This 
steel capacity obviously required rebuilding 
if Europe was to get on its own feet, which, 
of course, it has done very successfully. In 
other parts of the world through the Mutual 
Security Program there has been no assist- 
ance provided for the building of iron and 
steel plants. As a matter of fact very few of 
the less developed countries are in a position 
to finance and sustain a large industrial plant 
of this kind. There have been isolated in- 
stances of equipment provided under the aid 
program for scrap collecting plants but no 
iron or steel plants themselves.” 


CHAPTER III—ALICE-IN-WONDER- 
LAND DEFENSE PLANNING 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 22 
days ago, on May 23, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, in a prepared statement before 
the Senate Military Appropriations Sub- 
committee, asserted that unless the Sen- 
ate restored most of the millions which 
the House recently took out of the Air 
Force program, Congress would be “gam- 
bling unwisely” with the security of the 
Nation because some of the cuts made by 
-~ the House “would have an immediate im- 
pact on our defense program.” 

But now the Senate has discovered 
that, through fiscal manipulation, Mr. 
Wilson has made arrangements to take 
some $4 billion out of the Air Force, al- 
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though only a few days ago he was assert- 
ing that unless millions were restored we 
would be gambling with the security of 
our Nation. 

Only yesterday he told the press, “I 
have not got elastic dollars”, and he also 
forecast a “gradual reduction in armed 
forces because of money difficulties.” 

This statement is made exactly 22 days 
after he announced in a prepared state- 
ment to the Senate: 

I cannot foresee, at this time, any justifi- 
cation for a reduction in the Military Estab- 
lishment, nor in the total annual military 
expenditures of the Department of Defense 
below the present level, short of a drastic 
improvement in the international situation. 


And only 22 days ago he pleaded with 
the Senate as follows: 

Don’t take the cards and chips away from 
the people who have to try to work some- 
thing out with the Russians. 


` Surely we are now entering the realm 
of Alice in Wonderland. 

Apparently the high level conference 
now going on at Quantico is to include 
more than military discussion, because 
Mr. Wilson also announced to the press 
yesterday that Air Force Secretary Doug- 
las was too hasty in making his carefully 
analyzed protest about Mr. Wilson’s 
directive 7200.4 Mr. Douglas stated that 
this directive, plus the other recent fiscal 
restrictions, would impede Air Force pro- 
curement about $4 billion in planned 
production of planes and missiles. 

In addition to a discussion of military 
matters at Quantico, apparently there is 
to be some brainwashing, because the 
Secretary of Defense also announced in 
the press today that “the Air Force Sec- 
retary was hasty in making that state- 
ment and will correct it.” 

It is now becoming more and more 
clear as to just how the Department of 
Defense plans to handle this military 
budget. The Secretary believes that 
when his Comptroller brings over to the 
Senate the “telephone book” size volume 
that contains the budget, there will be 
no real detailed interest on the part of 
Congress. One can almost hear Mr. 
Wilson saying to his staff, “These Con- 
gressional people really don’t understand 
the problem. We will go over there and 
talk to them a bit, and pretty soon they 
will be out of town—they are plenty 
anxious to get out anyway—and after 
that we will apportion this money the 
way we believe best, regardless of what 
they think.” 

It is now very clear what Mr. Wilson 
believes. 

But what does President Eisenhower 
believe? Does he believe that the defense 
program he presented to the Congress 
earlier this year as vital to our security, 
in the face of growing Communist 
strength, is one of dollars; or one of 
planes and ships and tanks and trained 
people? 

What does President Eisenhower really 
want? 

Does he support his own telecasted 
recommendation last month to restore 
Air Force funds over $600 million—or 
does he support the more recent direc- 
tive of his own Secretary of Defense to 
reduce Air Force funds over $4 billion? 
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The Senate has the right to know be- 
fore it votes. 

Equally important, the people have the 
a to know: What does the President 
want? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 6500) making ap- 
propriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
RaBaut, Mr. PassMAn, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. Witson of Indiana, Mr. 
JAMES, and Mr. TABER were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6659) to 
extend and amend laws relating to the 
provision and improvement of housing, 
to improve the availability of mortgage 
credit, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. SPENCE, Mr. BROWN 
of Georgia, Mr. Patman, Mr. Rarns, Mr. 
TALLE, Mr. KILBURN, and Mr. McDonoucH 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
there may be a quorum call, without hav- 
ing the time required for it charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as “6—-12-57-— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 26, 
in line 15, beginning with the word 
“There”, it is proposed to strike out the 
remainder of the paragraph through 
line 19 as follows: 


There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for use beginning 
in the fiscal year 1959 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this action not to exceed $710,000,- 
000, which shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 
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- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall 
take much less than 1 hour for my open- 
ing statement on the amendment. 

The amendment proposes to strike 
from the bill the second year’s authori- 
zation of not to exceed $710 million for 
so-called defense support. 

The reason for the amendment is that 
this program has not been justified by a 
single line of testimony before the com- 
mittee. The defense support, as the 
study committee itself so well recog- 
nized, is, for most part, nothing more 
than economic aid. 

This provision of the bill is a proposal 
by the committee to hide away in the 
military budget a program for $710 mil- 
lion of economic aid for the second year, 
without having any testimony to justify 
the authorization of such a program. 
There was testimony about the proposed 
defense support for the fiscal year 1958, 
but there was no testimony about the 
proposed defense support for the fiscal 
year 1959. 

It is my judgment and that of other 
Members of the Senate that Congress 
should not relinquish its control of the 
purse strings and should not make it 
unnecessary to look into the proposed 
economic support, which is nothing 
more than economic aid on a completely 
grant basis, without knowing what it is 
for and how it is to be expended. Con- 
gress should understand the foreign- 
policy considerations to justify such a 
program. 

Lest Senators be under the misap- 
prehension that the second year’s au- 
thorization is a defense authorization, 
let them examine page 784 of the hear- 
ings, where they will see what the de- 
fense support for Korea was during the 
present year. They will see there, listed 
project by project, how this defense- 
support program includes the develop- 
ment of agricultural and natural re- 
sources, the development of industries 
and mining, the development of trans- 
portation, health and sanitation ex- 
penditures, education expenditures, pub- 
lic administration expenditures, and 
also expenditures for community de- 
velopment, social welfare, housing, and 
other projects of a general nature. 
These have not been justified for 1959. 
They have no place in any nation’s de- 
fense budget, and they should not be 
authorized as a part of a military 
budget, on the basis of a blank check 
for $710 million, without a single line 
or word of testimony, before the com- 
mittee to justify any of it. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that the committee it- 
self, while acting in the capacity of a 
study committee—the so-called Special 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program—recommended throughout its 
report, time after time, that the so-called 
defense support be called what it actually 
is, namely, supporting assistance, rather 
than defense support, because much of it 
is completely unrelated in any direct 
sense to a nation’s defense. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 


President, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very much 
interested in the argument the Senator 
from Louisiana is making. I should like 
to ask him if there is any relationship in 
the bill between defense support, which 
we are now discussing, and development 
assistance, which is provided for in 
another part of the bill. 

Mr. LONG. In many countries per- 
sons are completely confused, and can- 
not tell one from the other. Many of 
our groups have said exactly that. In 
some foreign countries persons cannot 
tell whether they are being given de- 
velopment assistance or defense support. 
They are confused. The study group 
said it ought to be called development 
or supporting assistance rather than de- 
fense support. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is the money to 
be used for defense support based on 
loans or direct grants? 

Mr. LONG. Direct grants; none of it 
whatsoever is repayable. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator 
feel that under development: assistance 
the same aid would be given as has been 
given in practice under defense support? 

Mr. LONG. Much of the defense sup- 
port is given entirely on that basis. 
Many of the recipient countries will 
never be able to repay it in any event. 
Much of the defense support goes to 
Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, and such countries, where it is 
regarded as dubious that they will ever 
be able to repay it. It seems to me, in- 
asmuch as we are spending money to de- 
velop the fishing industry in Korea, and 
to develop upper watersheds, livestock, 
and other such projects, we could just as 
well distribute the money on a loan basis, 
and have some hope of getting it back, 
rather than give it all away, as proposed 
in the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very much 
impressed with the inclusion in the bill 
this year of a provision for lending 
rather than direct grants. I think it is 
a great improvement in the bill, and a 
very necessary one. 

: Mr. LONG. I agree with the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think it is nec- 
essary to put an end to the direct grant- 
ing of funds, but defense support comes 
in another category, as I understood the 
Senator. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. While I approve of 
the loan principle, I should like to point 
out to the Senator that there is at pres- 
ent available for direct grant, under the 
name of defense support, an unexpended 
amount of $1,700,000,000. The bill au- 
thorizes an additional $800 million for 
such direct grant for this year. It au- 
thorizes an additional $710 million of 
such direct grant next year, without 
hearing a word of testimony about the 
need for the second year’s authorization. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is the purpose of 
the amendment of the Senator to strike 
out completely the defense support pro- 
vision? 
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Mr. LONG. Not at all. The amend- 
ment I am offering is merely an amend- 
ment to strike out the second year’s 
authorization, that for fiscal 1959. I 
anticipate that in 1959 we will have an 
authorization and an appropriation for 
defense support. What I am contend- 
ing is that it is irresponsible and that 
Congress is not discharging its respon- 
sibility to the public or performing its 
duty when it authorizes $710 million for 
defense support, most of which will be 
for economic aid, for the next fiscal 
year—fiscal 1959, 2 years from now— 
without ever hearing one word of testi- 
mony to justify any of it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator 
contend that some of the funds which 
would be directly granted under defense 
support as a matter of fact properly 
come under development assistance, for 
which loans are provided? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, that is quite cor- 
rect, and the reports that came back 
from all our study groups were to the 
same effect. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. To what extent 
would that occur? In other words, to 
what extent would defense support be 
taken care of, as now practiced, under 
development assistance? 

Mr. LONG. I regret to say that the 
statement which I hold in my hand has 
been labeled secret. I can see no reason 
why it should be labeled secret, but this 
is the current program for the fiscal 
year 1958. Itis an itemized statement of 
Gefense support for Korea. The report 
is available to the Senator, although it 
is not available to the public. He will see 
that a large amount of the money—a 
major portion of it—is for development 
of agriculture, industry, mining, trans- 
portation, health facilities, sanitation, 
education, public administration, com- 
munity development, social welfare, and 
housing. Every bit of that could be just 
as well under development assistance as 
under defense support, and should be, 
and the special groups that studied the 
matter said it should be under some such 
title. 

Mr. REVERCOMB.. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has criticized the appropria- 
tion at this time for assistance extend- 
ing into fiscal year 1959: 

Mr. LONG. I am criticizing an au- 
thorization for 1959, for which no testi- 
mony or evidence has been presented. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I may say, from my 
own investigations into the effectiveness 
of our assistance, much of the criticism 
is directed at foolish and lavish expendi- 
tures. There is, however, another type 
of criticism, which seems to me valid, 
and that is that much of our assistance 
has been of a haphazard nature—avail- 
able this year, withdrawn next year, and 
something else undertaken somewhere 
else. Some of the items of assistance re- 
quire continued support and some as- 
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surance of such support. I can con- 
ceive that the extension of authorization 
into 1959 might assure a better con- 
tinuity. 

Therefore, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Louisiana whether he 
would be favorable to a policy of con- 
tinuity of assistance, where that is evi- 
dently required, even though he is 
against implementing it by authoriza- 
tions for the succeeding fiscal year. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest to the Senator 
that the precedent of the Marshall plan 
would be a good example of the way this 
program should be administered. The 
Senator will recall that under the Mar- 
shall plan we were told that it was going 
to be a 5-year program, and we were 
asked to vote for the first year’s incre- 
ment. 

We were told after the first year we 
would have an opportunity to look at the 
program and see whether we were will- 
ing to go along with a second year’s in- 
erement, or with the third; fourth, or 
fifth year’s increment. It was a 5-year 
program. We recognized it as such, and 
we voted for it on that basis. 

I am saying in this instance if addi- 
tional authorization is wanted, let those 
who wani the additional funds come þe- 
fore Congress and state what they want 
funds for in 1959. 

As the Senator perhaps knows, we 
have been told of inexcusable waste, in- 
efficiency, and mismanagement of these 
funds. Now Congress is asked to vote 
$800 million for next year and $710 mil- 
Jion for a second-year authorization 
without even having a chance to look 
into the mismanagement that might oc- 
cur in the first year, to see whether the 
funds are necessary in the second year, 
and without any knowledge of what the 
final costs might be. 

While it is desirable in some cases to 
have a continuing program, with incre- 
ments year by year, when there has been 
no testimony as to what the second year’s 
cost will be there is no justification for 
providing such an authorization without 
knowing or without having any evidence 
on what the cost for the second year 
may be. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Am Ito judge, I will 
ask the Senator, that his attitude would 
be sympathetic toward any sensible con- 
tinuing program? 

Mr. LONG. I believe it would make 
very good sense if the administration 
would come to Congress and attempt to 
have adopted a program which had some 
ultimate end to it, some final conclusion, 
or which held out some hope that even- 
tually the program would be concluded, 
rather than for the Government to be 
spending money year by year without 
any hope whatever of ever arriving at 
some definite result. That would be a 
very fine idea. If we could have some 
indication of something of that sort hap- 
pening, I would be very favorable to it; 
but I see no reason why we should au- 
thorize the foreign-aid program more 
than on a year-to-year basis. We donot 
do it for our own programs. 

The loan program, as I pointed out 
to the Senator, could be effective on that 
basis. In other words, $500 million 
could be made available for develop- 
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ment loans, and that should certainly 
be considered on a long-term basis, with 
a loan repayment schedule which would 
be related to the program and make pos- 
sible the repayments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me, on my own 
time? 

Mr. LONG. I was asked previously to 
yield to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE]. I will yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming immediately thereafter. 

(At this point Mr. Lone yielded to Mr. 
TALMADGE, to corroborate some state- 
ments made by him yesterday which had 
been questioned. On request of Mr. 
Lonc, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
TALMADGE’S remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp following Mr. 
Lone’s speech.) 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. ° 

Mr. OMAHONEY. A short time ago, 
before he yielded to the Senator from 
Georgia, the Senator from Louisiana 
was holding in his hand a document 
which he said was classified. I find, on 
page 784 of the hearings before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, at the bot- 
tom of the page, a list of fiscal year 1957 
defense support program items for 
Korea. This seems to be a list of projects 
involving agriculture and natural re- 
sources, industry and mining, trans- 
portation, health, sanitation, education, 
public administration, and so forth, in- 
cluding food, feed, and fertilizer. 

Am I to understand from the Senator 
that these expenditures for the defense 
program in Korea in 1957, which are list- 
ed in the hearings, are the same charac- 
ter of expenditures as are contained in 
the program for 1958, and which are enu- 
merated in the list which the Senator 
has on his desk, but which is marked 
“classified’’? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is entirely 
correct. The secret document contains 
the same items for the next year at 
slightly reduced figures. It contains 
almost exactly the same items, all of 
them economic in character. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Who 
document secret? 

Mr. LONG. I have no idea who made 
the document secret. I assume it was 
someone in the State Department who 
classified it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Was it made 
secret by the President? 

Mr. LONG. Someone acting for the 
President, I assume, in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Was there any al- 
legation at the hearing that the Presi- 
dent had made it secret? 

Mr. LONG. I regret to say that I 
cannot answer the question as to who 
made it secret. Personally I do not be- 
lieve it should be. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that this document is available to all the 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. It is available also 
to Members of the Senate, generally. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Who made it 
available to Members of the Senate? 


made the 
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Mr. LONG. In most cases the pro- 
cedure has been that.a Senator has been 
regarded as a sufficiently safe security 
risk to see secret information. I must 
say to the Senator, in all candor, that 
there is a great deal of information we 
are never permitted to see. The Sena- 
tor knows that as well as Ido. In this 
case I do not believe there is any objec- 
tion to a Senator seeing the list. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the objection 
is to the public seeing it. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. The objection is to 
the public knowing it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It may be re- 
vealed to the public next year, however? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. MAHONEY. Just as the 1947 
expenditures were made public after the 
fact. 

Mr. LONG. To be completely fair, it 
is contended by the Department that if 
the foreign country sees a statement of 
the funds it is supposed to get, if it does 
not get quite as much as is shown on the 
sheet, it will feel that it has been short- 
changed. The Senator will recall that 
some years ago the French complained 
bitterly that we did not give them as 
much money as they had been promised. 

There is a considerable amount of 
flexibility in the operation of the pro- 
gram. Funds may be transferred from. 
one country to another. The main argu- 
ment for secrecy is that once a country 
learns that a certain sum has been 
placed upon the sheet, if any of the 
money is transferred to some other 
country it will object, because it did not 
receive what it expected to receive. 

Mr. O7MAHONEY. It is not the peo- 
ple of the foreign countries who are 
being shortchanged. It is our own 
people. 

Mr. LONG. I quite agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is our people 
who put up the money for these expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. LONG. I quite agree with the 
Senator. 

I read from the committee study re- 
port. This is the same group of Sena- 
tors who reported the foreign-aid bill. 
I read from page 25 of the study com- 
mittee report on foreign aid: 

The committee believes that any change 
in legislation which would deny to the 
Senate the full review of supporting aid— 


It is called supporting aid in this 
report— 
would raise dangers of failure to adjust this 
aid to changing circumstances. It would 
raise dangers of an undue expansion of 
supporting aid programs, and unnecessary 
and excessive demands upon this country. 


This is the same Foreign Relations 
Committee, sitting as a study group, 
saying, “Do not do a thing like this. It 
is bad,” and then bringing us a bill ex- 
actly the opposite of what they recom- 
mended as a study group. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not a fact 
that an annual review will occur in 
connection with the appropriation bills? 
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` Mr. LONG. Here we are with the 
committee’s report. The committee 
says that this supporting aid should 
not be hidden away in a defense bill. 
The report terms it “supporting aid” 
and the committee says that it should 
not be hidden away in a defense bill, but 
it should be set forth as economic aid, 
where it can be revealed as such. 

(At this point Mr. Lone yielded to Mr. 
DIRKSEN, who commented on the state- 
ment of Mr. TALMADGE. On request of 
Mr. Lone and by unanimous consent 
Mr. DirKsSEN’s remarks were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp following Mr. 
Lone’s speech.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have 
just a few words to say in conclusion. 
Let me just make this further state- 
ment. In addition to this money being 
loosely handled—and perhaps there are 
some charges about the program which 
cannot be sustained—in this particular 
program for defense support, our money 
is being frittered away all over the 
world—and I make this statement ad- 
visedly, and I can prove it—by the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, because we 
are permitting ourselves to be short- 
changed on the exchange of currencies. 
I refer Senators to pages 651 and 652 of 
the hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

I should like to tell Senators what is 
supposed to be done. This is how $710 
million is supposed to be disposed of. 
First, we would buy the commodities. 
Then we would ship the commodities to 
foreign countries. The commodities 
would then be sold for local currencies. 
The local currencies would be used for 
the purposes set forth in the statements 
and justifications, to develop resources 
and various other purposes. The point 
is that when we ship the commodities, 
we permit a handful of merchants in the 
foreign countries to take the commodi- 
ties and to sell them into the foreign 
economy. When they sell them, they 
do not give us a fair exchange on the 
currency. 

I refer to the administration’s own 
witness as his testimony appears on page 
651. He explained that in Vietnam we 
get back from the merchants less than 
50 cents on the dollar for the support of 
the Vietnamese Government, instead of 
what we should be receiving. That is the 
administration’s own witness making 
that admission. I point out to Senators 
that in that one country alone there is a 
loss of about $120 million a year for the 
benefit of 2,000 Indochinese merchants. 
That does not benefit their country at 
all. 

The same thing is true—perhaps to a 
lesser extent, but nevertheless true—in 
Korea. 

The same thing is true—perhaps to a 
lesser degree, but nevertheless true—in 
Formosa. 

I was talking to a person who had 
just returned from Korea. He explained 
to me that he was not permitted to pay 
for his hotel bill in their local currency, 
which is the hwan. He was required to 
pay his bill in American dollars, because 
of the exchange rate that is in effect, 
under which the American taxpayer is 
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being shortchanged. The shortchang- 
ing is not perpetrated on the local citi- 
zens, because they know about it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, no other 
program is more in need of being re- 
viewed and studied every year on a 
yearly basis than this one. 

There is no justification for support- 
ing a second year authorization. This 
is an economic program. This authori- 
zation is contrary to what the commit- 
tee itself recommended when it was 
studying the matter. 

For that reason, the second year au- 
thorization should be stricken until it is 
justified by responsible testimony. 

Mr. President, although there are very 
few Senators on the floor at this time, I 
should like to ask for the yeas and nays 
on my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I join in the 
request of the Senator. I think the Sen- 
ator should have the yeas and nays on his 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

During the delivery of Mr. Lonc’s 
speech. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
at this time, for the purpose of enabling 
me to corroborate some of the state- 
ments I made on the pending bill yester- 
day and which appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yesterday in my 
address on the pending bill, I made sev- 
eral statements which indicated to me 
doubtful expenditures of the taxpayers’ 
money concerning the security of our 
country or of the Free World. The ac- 
curacy of some of those statements has 
been questioned by an insertion in the 
ReEcorD yesterday on page 9003, by the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT]. The accuracy has also been 
questioned by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN]. 

For both Senators I have great love, 
affection, and respect. In view of the 
questions raised, I believe, I should cite 
my authority for the content of some of 
the illustrations I used yesterday. 

I made the statement that $60 billion 
had been spent since the conclusion of 
World War II on aid of all sorts to for- 
eign countries. The accuracy of that 
statement has been challenged. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], on the floor of 
the Senate on June 28, 1956, as appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, 
part 8, page 11208, stated that our for- 
eign aid expenditures up to that date 
totaled $53,151,468,000, with more than 
$9 billion still in the pipeline. 

I hold in my hand the U. S. News & 
World Report of February 22, 1957. In 
that issue is a special report on foreign 
aid. The style is, “This article rep- 
resents the result of an extensive re- 
search on a problem of outstanding im- 
portance.” In this article it is pointed 
out that we have spent in loans and gifts 
to foreign countries during the past 40 
years some $115,737,000,000. The article 
points out in detail where the money has 
gone. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN BILLION DOLLARS 
IN FOREIGN AID—AND MorE To Go 


Let trouble arise almost anywhere, and the 
solution seems to call for a new outlay of 
American dollar aid. 

It all started back in 1917, and, since then, 
the net cost has climbed almost to $116 bil- 
lion—with no end in sight. 

Now tensions in the Middle East are 
threatening to send the cost of helping other 
countries on a global scale even higher. 

Over the last 40 years the American people 
have extended to people in other countries 
nearly $116 billion in aid through gifts and 
loans. 

Yet there is no signs of a letup in the 
steady succession of crises that generate this 
fiow of aid. The trend in the total of assist- 
ance continues to be upward. 

It was 4 decades ago, during World War I, 
that the program of supplying help to other 
nations began. The aid in that period was 
in the form of loans—most of which remain 
unpaid. 

Today, with interest added, the portion of 
World War I loans outstanding is carried on 
the Government’s books at $17.8 billion. 

Between wars, assistance provided by the 
United States to others went mainly to re- 
lieve suffering in areas hit by famine, floods, 
earthquakes and hurricanes. 

The really big program of American aid 
got underway with lend-lease just before the 
United States entered World War II. Aid has 
continued on a large scale ever since, with 
Congress now considering a special program 
for the countries of the Middle East. 

The mounting cost: Help for people abroad 
now averages between 4 and 5 billion dollars 
a year. By next June 30 the aid total will 
be above $120 billion—and still climbing. 

At that time, there will be $8 billion in 
available funds unspent and probably $4 bil- 
lion more in new money authorized by Con- 
gress. This means that the long-range total 
is likely to pass $130 billion in the next few 
years and will mount even higher unless the 
need for aid abroad ends. 

All of these figures are net totals, after 
deducting repayments of loans and interest. 
Much of the money has been distributed in 
the form of grants—or gifts—which are not 
repayable. 

The American people, during and since 
World War II, have paid out nearly $86.25 
billion in outright grants to scores of coun- 
tries. During the calendar year ending next 
December 31, this total will reach 90 billion 
or more. It could, eventually, exceed 100 
billion on the basis of money available now, 
or requested. 

In addition to these gifts, more than 11.6 
billions in loans has been channeled abroad 
in the years since the start of World War II. 
And new loans to nations in troubled parts 
of the world are being proposed. 


DOLLAR MAGIC? 


Americans, over the years, have been 
called upon to provide the outside world 
with dollars as the magic that will help to 
solve problems that develop. 

Billions were provided immediately after 
World War II, distributed by the United 
Nations, to relieve suffering in war-torn 
regions. Then came the Marshall plan and 
aid to Greece—help that enabled nations in 
Europe to overcome the effects of war and 
to regain economic strength. These billions 
are credited with having saved much of 
Western Europe from communism. 

As Europe recovered, the direction of aid 
shifted. Economic aid to Europe turned 
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rapidly to military aid. Instead of butter, 
United States billions provided guns to 
strengthen nations willing to stand against 
aggressive moves by Soviet Russia. The 
direction of aid shifted in still another way. 
Asia now became the recipient of economic 
aid on an increasing scale. 

Today, a new shift in emphasis is develop- 
ing. Attention is centered on the Middle 
East, where help is measured in millions of 
dollars instead of in billions. At the same 
time, the whole range of aid abroad is under 
study by a special White House Commission 
headed by Benjamin F. Fairless, the former 
chairman of United States Steel Corp. Rec- 
ommendations of this group can be expected 
to influence the direction and character of 
spending in the years ahead. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


If you look at the following table you can 
see which nations have received the bulk of 
the aid that Americans have given to the 
outside world in 40 years. 


United States foreign aid 


in the last 40 years_____ $115, 737, 000, 000 


How aid dollars mounted 
up: 
World War I loans, un- 
paid principal and in- 
17, 882, 000, 000 
World War II gifts, in- 


cluding Lend-Lease... 40, 256, 000, 000 


Economic aid after 

World War II--------- 27, 741, 000, 000 
Military aid after World 

War iio. aie ee 18, 249, 000, 000 
Loans during and since 

World War II... _-.--. 11, 609, 000, 000 


Where the dollars went 1 


Amount Share 
, Percent 
Lge) eS a a ee $38, 464, 000, 000 41.1 
yenit. ENEE See ae oa pene ae 12, 850, 000, 000 13.7 
fT IE Se aoe ere ee 11, 750, 000, 000 12.6 
ia eee ee ed 5, 239, 000, 000 5.6 
ETAO TL i oo ee 4, 240, 000, 000 4.5 
E D E E SA 2, 563, 009, 000 2.7 
PROM ee, Sc ee 2, 546, 000, 000 ed 
TL Se PE Sea 1, 533, 000, 000 1.6 
GPOGR A A RA on Gee ar 1, 464, 000, 000 1.6 
Borm Pepe SOR ae A pee SB 1, 182, 000, 000 1.3 
Netherlands_..7...........-- 1, 139, 000, 000 1,2 
Aia g Ta AAEE Aea PEE a E 1, 043, 000, 000 £1 
Total for 12 nations 

getting biggest gifts..| 84, 013, 000, 000 89. 7 

Other nations. .......-.....- 9, 509, 000, 000 10.3 


1 Excludes $18,249,000,000 military aid since World 
War II, not reported by country, and $3,966,000,000 for 
advances to international organizations and other 
expenses. 

Great Britain has received the largest 
share of aid dollars—in both loans and 
grants. The British, in two wars, exhausted 
reserves of wealth built up over centuries. 
Aid from the United States has enabled the 
British people to gain time to deal with 
their problems. That aid, so far as anyone 
can foresee, will need to be continued if 
Britain is to maintain her position as a 
major power in the world. The aid that this 
country extends today is largely military aid, 
which relieves Britain of part of an expense 
that its people find increasingly burden- 
some. 

The story is somewhat the same for France. 
Two world wars plus war in Indochina, and 
now in Algeria, Mave strained the French 
economy. American aid has enabled France 
to overcome a series of crises. Again, there 
is no present prospect that aid to France 
can be stopped without resulting problems of 
the kind that the United States Government 
does not want to face. 

Russia it can be noted, is third on the 
list of nations that have been helped by 
Americans. That aid was large during 
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World War II when Lend-Lease provided 
many weapons and other supplies for the 
Soviet war effort. In the early postwar 
period, aid to Russia was in the form of food 
and U. N. relief work. This relief ended 
when the Soviet Union was denied a huge 
loan sought by Stalin. When the Marshall 
plan was proposed, Stalin balked at ac- 
cepting and aid ended. 

Something else shows up on the accom- 
panying chart. Germany, an enemy of this 
country in 2 wars, and Japan and Italy, 
enemies in 1, are large-scale recipients of 
American aid. 

Dollars have helped the Germans and 
Japanese to overcome the effects of defeat 
in war and to rise to positions of greater 
strength than those of some of America’s 
allies in the two wars. Neither West Ger- 
many nor Japan has to support a big mili- 
tary force. 

In both Germany and Japan, huge war 
debts have been wiped out. Dollars have 
been used to give industry a boost and to 
rebuild shattered factories. 

In fact, all over the non-Communist world 
dollar gifts and loans have been provided. 
More billions of dollars are to continue flow- 
ing out to such places as India, Iran, Turkey, 
Egypt, and Pakistan, where some aid has 
been given and more is wanted. 


LENGTHENING QUEUE 


There are no indications at this time of 
a cutback in existing programs of aid. If 
anything, the requests for United States 
assistance are increasing. 

Communist Poland has joined the queue 
with an appeal for a loan on lenient terms. 
The Soviet satellite is said to be asking about 
$400 million—as a start—to buy machinery 
and surplus agricultural commodities in the 
United States. 

Morocco, its independence newly won from 
France, is asking—and may win—a grant of 
$37 million for public-works projects. Tu- 
nisia and Libya, also in North America, are 
angling for aid. 

President Eisenhower has won substantial 
support in Congress for his plan to spend 
$600 million on special projects in the Mid- 
dle East in the next 24% years. That would 
be in addition to regular aid to the Middle 
Eastern countries, which has been running 
at the rate of about $200 million a year. 


CUSTOMERS FOR UNITED STATES 


Aid sent abroad is more than just a means 
of assuring friends for the United States in a 
troubled world. In international trade, this 
country sells more than it buys. The rest of 
the world would run out of dollats with 
which to buy goods in the United States 
unless some means were found to give or loan 
enough dollars to make up the difference in 
the balance of United States trade with other 
nations. This difference runs about $5 bil- 
lion a year. 

Any program of foreign aid—in whatever 
form devised—is intended to help prevent 
dollar shortages from occurring abroad. Such 
shortages are viewed here as tending to lead 
other countries to turn to the Communist 
bloc of nations for trade. 

American aid sent abroad has become, in 
effect, one more bulwark against economic 
trouble at home. For that reason, even after 
40 years that have produced a total bill of 
nearly $116 billion for aid; a big cut in the 
help given to other people is not likely at 
this time. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, an- 
other statement I made in my remarks 
yesterday was that some of the money 
we had given to Norway and Denmark 
had been utilized to apply on their na- 
tional debts. I hold in my hand an Asso- 
ciated Press newspaper clipping from 
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the Atlanta Journal, dated Wednesday, 
December 21, 1955. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] is quoted as saying 
that “United States Aid Cut British 
Taxes.” The article states: 

Byrp, a strong advocate of thrift in Gov- 
ernment, said in an interview he wants eco- 
nomic aid ended, but that he will go along 
with foreign military assistance at the level 
the administration proposes—about 3 bil- 
lions. Under administration plans, economic 
aid funds next year would rise to $1,900 
million. 

“While I was in Europe this fall, I con- 
firmed through the officials concerned that 
we gave Denmark $100 million to help pay 
off her debt,” BYRD said. 


I also hold in my hand a book entitled 
“The Great Giveaway,” written by Eu- 
gene W. Castle, a prominent author, who 
has several times traveled around the 
world at his own expense investigating 
this matter. I read from page 142 
thereof: 

We gave the Government of Norway $300 
million which they promptly applied to the 
reduction of their internal debt. 


Another remark I made yesterday on 
the floor of the Senate which was chal- 
lenged was that our taxpayers’ money 
had been utilized to transport a religious 
sect to Mecca. I hold in my hand an 
Associated Press dispatch dated June 19, 
1956, which bears the headline “United 
States To Send Plane To Aid Afghans 
To Visit Mecca.” It goes on with the 
details, stating that they will make ap- 
proximately 15 or 20 round trips, that 
the distance of the round trip is about 
3,500 miles, that the cost to the tax- 
payers is $150,000, to transport some 
Moslems to Mecca for the purpose of 
worship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES To SEND PLANE To AID 

AFGHANS To VISIT MECCA 

As a gesture of friendliness to Afghanistan, 
the United States is sending a passenger 
plane to take more than 1,000 Afghan 
Moslems on their pilgrimage to Mecca. 

A Pan-American World Airways plane 
carrying three air crews and ground person- 
nel is due to arrive Wednesday in Kandahar, 
Afghanistan trading center, to start the 
3,500-mile round-trip flights to the birth- 
place of Mohammed. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, announcing the arrangement yes- 
terday, estimated about 15 to 20 round trips 
will be made during the next 2 months at a 
cost of about $150,000. The Afghanistan 
Government is chipping in on the expenses 
by providing the fuel. 

The Pan-American plane, capable of 
carrying 64 passengers, will supplement the 
regular Afghan airline, Aryana, in trans- 
porting the pilgrims. ICA said a similar 
assist was given to Lebanon in 1953. 

The great pilgrimage to Mecca is required 
of every Moslem at least once in his life- 
time if he is able to go. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a press release from 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, for release in the a. m. news- 
papers, June 19, 1956, reporting on the 
same subject of the transportation of 
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Moslems to Mecca for the purpose of wor- 
ship. I ask unanimous consent that 
the press release may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ICA To HELP Transport AFGHAN PILGRIMS 
TO MECCA 

WASHINGTON, June 18.—The United States 
Government will help to transport more than 
1,000 Afghan Moslems to Mecca for the an- 
nual “great feast” ceremonies, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration an- 
nounced today. R 

ICA, acting upon the request of the 
Afghanistan Government, has contracted 
with Pan American World Airways of New 
York to send a 4-engine airplane to 
Kandahar in south central Afghanistan for 
60 days, during which it will make 15 to 
20 round trips to Jidda, the port of Mecca, 
on the Red Sea. The aircraft will be used to 
supplement the capacity of the Afghan air- 
line, Aryana, to transport the pilgrims. 

The plane left Idlewild Airport Sunday 
and is expected to arrive in Kandahar Wed- 
nesday. It carries three air crews and ground 
personnel. Pan American is the only United 
States airline certified by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board as an international flight carrier in 
and through Afghanistan. 

The Hadj, or great pilgrimage to Mecca, is 
one of the most important events in a Mos- 
lem’s life. Every Moslem is required to make 
this pilgrimage to the birthplace of Mo- 
hammed at least once during his lifetime, if 
he is able. 

United States aid to Afghanistan is de- 
signed to help cncourage the strengthening 
of a stable government, which will be able 
to maintain the nation’s independence, and 
to help meet the aspirations of the Afghan 
people for a better standard of living. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Other statements in 
my speech yesterday the authenticity of 
which has been challenged were that we 
had sent dress suits to Grecian under- 
takers, that we had built public bath 
houses for Egyptian camel drivers, and 
that we had sent iceboxes to Eskimos. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the 
Los Angeles Examiner of Sunday, Octo- 
ber 23, 1955, written by an eminent col- 
umnist, whose article is syndicated, Mr. 
George Dixon, whom many of us know, 
love, and respect. He quotes in detail 
on that matter. 

_ I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ZANY GIFTS IN GIVEAWAY 
(By George Dixon) 

WASHINGTON, October, 22.—Just about the 
time I catch up with the latest alphabetical 
metamorphosis of our giveaway agency it 
gees and metamorphoses itself again. 

When it first came to my attention it was 
called the ECA. It took me weeks to memo- 
rize that this stood for Economic Cooperation 
Administration. i á 

Then it changed to MSA, which stood for 
Mutual - Security Administration; then to 
FOA, which stood for Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, and then to ICA, which stood 
for almost anything, including $3 million 
worth of raisins for Britain. 

: DUE TO. CHANGE 

. The last I heard of it, it was still ICA, or 
International Cooperation Administration. 
But I figure it is about time for it to change 
its name again because it has just authorized 
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150,000 collapsible toothpaste tubes for. 
Cambodia. 

The ICA withholds any explanation of why 
we are sending collapsible toothpaste tubes 
to Cambodia, or why the Cambodians crave 
them. 

You would think there were enough col- 
lapsible things in that country already. 

Under its various guises, our foreign aid 
agency has provided public baths for Egyp- 
tian camel drivers, dress suits for Grecian 
undertakers, and literally, iceboxes for Es- 
kimos. We have also sent stage comedies to 
France, opera singers to Italy, and drama 
groups to Germany. 


CULTURE 


We ship culture as freely as commodities. 
Among cultural projects administered by the 
State Department in recent months were: 
Jose Limon dance troupe in South America; 
Porgy and Bess tour of the Balkans; Isaac 
Stern performances in Iceland; Jubilee Sing- 
ers tour of Far East and Near East, and the 
United States track, field and swimming 
stars tour of Latin America. 

But the giveaway to the English intrigues 
me even more. When I was a kid there was 
another commodity that always went with 
raisins, I will say it: “Nuts.” 

Dean William E. Reed, the distinguished 
Negro who heads up the agriculture depart- 
ment at the all-Negro Agricultural and 
Technical College in Greensboro, N C., was 
reminiscing about his recent tour of Russia 
as a member of the United States farm dele- 
gation. He said the Russians had practiced 
discrimination. 

This caused lifted eyebrows. Dean Reed 
pretended to be oblivious of the sensation 
he had created and went placidly on: 

“There were seven members of our dele- 
gation. I was the only Negro. But every- 
where we went I was put in second place. 
I was always second in every reception line 
and No. 2 honor guest at every reception.” 

“Then it was discrimination?” 

“Yes,” continued the 41-year-old educator, 
“but not because of color. The Russians 
have become exceedingly education-con- 
scious. They are particularly conscious 
about college degrees. Whoever holds the 
most doctorates is, in their opinion, the 
most distinguished VIP. 

BY DEGREES 

“I hold a bachelor of science from South- 
ern University, in Scotlandville, La.; a mas- 
ter of science from Iowa State College, and a 
doctor of philosophy from Cornell. But the 
chairman of our delegation, Dean W. V. Lam- 
bert, of the University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture, holds one more than I do— 
and the other schoolteacher in our party 
holds one less. 


“So the Russians placed Dean Lambert 
first—which they should have done anyway 
as he was head of the delegation—and Prof. 
David Gale Johnson, of the University of 
Chicago, third.” 


Mr. TALMADGE. I also stated in my 
speech yesterday that we had built a 
six-lane highway in Portugal from Lis- 
bon to a gambling resort, with our tax- 
payers’ money. The authenticity of that 
remark has been challenged. 

My authority for that statement is 
Mr. Eugene Castle, the author of the 
book, The Great Giveaway. I called 
him on the telephone this morning and 
asked him for his authority. He told 
me he was there, that he rode on the 
road, that he spoke the language, that 
he asked the people how they got it, and 
that they all told him the Americans 
built it for them. He stated that he is 
prepared at any time to appear before 
any committee of the Congress to sub- 
stantiate that statement. 


June 14 


Another remark which I made yester- 

day was that we had given a billion 
dollars to India since the conclusion of 
‘World War II. The authenticity of that 
statement has been challenged, and the 
“International Cooperation Administra- 
‘tion states that they did in fact give 
India the sum of $468 million. Now, 
that is not complete, because in addi- 
‘tion to that we have given them vast 
‘Stores of food under Public Law 480, 
‘Some of which is charged to the farm 
=price supports, but in fact is foreign aid, 
because we either give them or sell them 
-that food at nominal prices. 
„ In addition, over a 3-year period, 
India agreed to buy, at somewhat more 
‘than 50 cents on the dollar of what it 
cost the United States, the following 
commodities: 130 million bushels’ of 
wheat, 5,000 bales of cotton, 6 million 
pounds of tobacco, and assorted dairy 
products costing $314 million. 

Furthermore, India agreed to buy, 
during a single year, 4,400,000 bags of 
‘Tice, each weighing 100 pounds. These 
products were to be shipped to India, at 
the expense of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The ocean freight charges 
were figured at $54,200,000. 

For this package, India agreed to pay 
$360 million, not in dollars, but in rupees. 
The cost to the American taxpayers, 
including freight, was $706,500,000; the 
selling price was $360 million. The loss 
to the American taxpayers was $346,- 
500,000. 

Since that issue has been raised, from 
time to time I have listed the chronol- 
ogy of some of our foreign-aid expend- 
itures, the wisdom of which appeared 
to my mind to be very doubtful. I 
should like to read some of these items ~ 
into the RECORD. 

Item No. 1: Building 200 public rest- 
rooms in the Philippines and sending a 
team of technical assistance experts to 
demonstrate their use to confused Fili- 
pinos. This was reported by Represent- 
ative H. R. Gross, Republican, of Iowa, 
in a newsletter of January 4, 1956. 

Item No. 2: Hiring a pasture produc- 
tion consultant and financing a study of 
the food value of British grass for Great 
Britain. This item was reported in the 
Chicago Tribune press service of Janu- 
ary 21, 1956. 

Item No. 3: Consulting services in 
social insurance for Haiti, reported in 
ee Tribune Press January 21, 

Item No. 4: Shipping of 150,000 col- 
lapsible toothpaste tubes to Cambodia, 
reported by Columnist George Dixon on 
October 23, 1955. 

Item No. 5: Building public baths for 
Egyptian camel drivers, reported by Col- 
umnist George Dixon on October 23, 
1955. 

Mr. President, I have listed some 60- 
odd similar items, showing the sources 
of the authority, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the list bë printed in the 
RECORD at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

1. Building 200 public rest rooms in the 
Philippines and sending a team of technical 
assistance experts to demonstrate their use 
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to confused Fikpinos. (Reported by Con- 
gressman H. R. Gross, Iowa Republican, in 
Newsletter of January 4, 1956.) 

2. Hiring a pasture production consultant 
and financing a study of the food value of 
British grass for Great Britain. (Chicago 
Tribune Press Service, January 21, 1956.) 

8. Consulting services in social insurance 
for Haiti. (Chicago Tribune Press Service, 
January 21, 1956.) 

4. Shipping of 150,000 collapsible tooth- 
paste tubes to Cambodia. (Columnist 
George Dixon, October 23, 1955.) 

5. Building public baths for Egyptian 
camel drivers. (Columnist George Dixon, 
October 23, 1955.) 

6. Giving dress suits to Grecian under- 
takers. (Columnist George Dixon, October 
23, 1955.) 

7. Shipping ice boxes to Eskimos. 
nist George Dixon, October 23, 1955.) 

8. Sending opera singers to Italy, Spanish 
dance troupes to South America and stage 
comedies to France. (Columnist George 
Dixon, October 23, 1956.) 

9. Conducting a wage and position classi- 
fication survey for the Philippine Govern- 
ment. (Chicago Tribune Press Service, Jan- 
uary 21, 1956.) 

10. Hiring a trade union consultant for 
Europe. (Chicago Tribune Press Service, 
January 21, 1956.) 

11. Training French industrialists in 
American psychology methods in industry. 
(Chicago Tribune Press Service, January 21, 
1956.) 

12. Establishing a pension program for 
overage Chinese Nationalist soldiers. (Rep- 
resentative OLIN E. TEAGUE, Texas Democrat, 
as quoted by United Press, October 22, 1955.) 

13. Underwriting the reduction of taxes in 
‘Great Britain and paying off the national 
debt of Denmark. (Senator Harry F. Byrp, 
Virginia Democrat, as quoted by the Asso- 
ciated Press, December 21, 1955.) 

14. Building of multi-million-dollar lux- 
ury apartment houses for American bureau- 
crats in Germany, France and Yugoslavia. 
(Eugene W. Castle in his book, “Billions, 
Blunders and Baloney,” and subsequent 
speeches.) 

15. Bringing traffic cops from foreign 
countries to study how to be better traffic 
cops in the United States. (Eugene W. 
Castle.) 

16. Study of the human behavior of the 
Dutch people. (Eugene W. Castle.) 

17. Sending railroad coaches to Korea. 
(Associated Press, April 16, 1956.) 

18. Underwriting UNESCO script to the 
tune of $6,500,000 a year. (Congressman 
H. R. Gross in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 10, 1956.) 

19. Insuring American investment abroad, 
including $17 million worth for Ford Motor 
Co. alone. (Columnist John B. Crane. ICA 
Bulletin No. 93.) 

20. Modernizing Thailand’s revenue serv- 
ice and budgetary procedures. (ICA press 
release No. 96, February 6, 1956.) 

21. Training the Thai in peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. (ICA press release No. 96, 
February 6, 1956.) 

22. Building bridges over South American 
rivers, including one costing $460,000 over 
the Piray River in Bolivia. (Eugene Castle.) 

23. Constructing and equipping nitro- 
phosphate plant, cement plant, polyvinyl 
chloride plant, urea plant, sulfuric acid 
plant, sugar mills, artificial wood board 
plant and other private industrial develop- 
ment on Formosa. (ICA Bulletins No. 100, 
99, 90, 71, and 62 and press release No. 101.) 

24. Shipping raisins to Great Britain. 
(Columnist George Dixon, October 23, 1955; 
ICA Bulletin No. 89, April 4, 1956.) 

25. Financing the commercial develop- 
ment of jet aircraft in Great Britain. (Eu- 
gene Castle.) 

26. Sending ultra-violet lamps to India. 
(ICA Bulletin No. 76, March 6, 1956.) 
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27. Study of the carrying capacity of In- 
dia’s railway transportation system. (ICA 
Bulletin No. 69, February 15, 1956.) 

28. Training newsprint mill operators in 
India. (Chicago Tribune Press Service, Jan- 
uary 21, 1956.) 

29. Giving landing craft to Indonesia. 
(ICA Bulletin No. 83, March 20, 1956.) 

30. Expanding cotton mills in Iran, 
bulletin No. 75, March 5, 1956.) 

31. Building low-cost housing and health 
centers and paving of city streets and de- 
veloping municipal water supplies in Iran, 
(ICA press release No. 102, February 15, 1956.) 

32. Sending audio-visual mobile units to 
Iran. (ICA Bulletin No. 63, February 2, 
1956.) 

33. Underwriting deficit of Japanese Gov- 
ernment. (Eugene Castle.) 

34. Establishing agricultural schools in 
Jordan. (ICA Bulletin No. 92, April 10, 
1956.) 

35. Providing advisory services in the oper- 
ation of railroads for the Korea National 
Railway. (ICA Bulletin No. 72, April 24, 
1956.) 

36. Equipping Korean fishing boats. 
Bulletin No. 70, February 16, 1956.) 

37. Paying rent on use of Korean facilities 
by American Armed Forces protecting the 
country. (Time magazine, January 2, 1956.) 

38. Sending vegetable seeds to Laos. (ICA 
Bulletin No. 65, February 6, 1956.) 

39. Circulating publications of Organiza- 
tion for European Economie Cooperation in 
this country to acquaint Americans with for- 
eign products and processes. (ICA Bulletin 
No. 74, March 1, 1956.) 

40. Paying the salaries of an army of half 
a million bureaucrats to administer Ameri- 
can foreign aid and propaganda projects 
abroad. (Eugene W. Castle.) 

41. Spending more than $30 million a year 
to turn out propaganda films, magazines, 
newspapers and news services to compete 
with the competent products of private 
American enterprise abroad. (Eugene Castle.) 

42. Paying off the Norwegian national 
debt. (Eugene W. Castle.) 

43. Building fertilizer factory and grain 
elevators in Pakistan. (ICA press release 
No. 105.) 

44. Developing a modern civil airways sys- 
tem and building public water supplies in 
Pakistan. (ICA press release No. 105.) 

45. Digging 1,800 wells in the Philippines. 
(ICA bulletin, No. 142, April 23, 1956.) 

46. Establishing farm cooperatives in the 
Philippines. (ICA Bulletin No. 142, April 23, 
1956.) 

47. Underwriting geophysical exploration 
in the Philippines. (Chicago Tribune News 
Service, January 21, 1956.) 

48. Engineering and economic survey of 
domestic transportation facilities in the 
Philippines. (ICA Bulletin No. 60, January 
19, 1956.) 

49. Land development demonstration proj- 
ects in the Azores. (ICA Bulletin No. 87, 
March 30, 1956.) 

50. Paying salary of investment adviser to 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
in Central Africa. (ICA Bulletin No. 91, 
April 6, 1956.) 

51. Livestock improvement and disease 
control projects in Thailand. (ICA Bulletin 
No. 97, April 19, 1956.) ; 

52. Tank irrigation and water conservation 
projects in Thailand. (ICA Bulletin No. 81, 
March 16, 1956.) 

53. Contract with Pan American World 
Airways to send 25 technicians to Thailand 
to assist Thai Airways Co. in establishing 
a personnel training program. (ICA Bulletin 
No. 79, March 13, 1956.) 

54. Establishing and equipping Foot and 
Mouth Disease Vaccine Laboratory in Thal- 
land. (ICA Bulletin No. 65, February 6, 
1956.) 

55. Thirty-mile extension of the state- 
owned Thai State Railway, inciuding the gift 
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of rolling stock and the installation of 
necessary telecommunications equipment. 
(ICS press release, No. 96, February 6, 1952.) 

56. Training program to teach Thai how to 
operate and maintain motor vehicles given 
them. (ICA press release, No. 96, February 
6, 1956.) 

57. Importing breeding stock to improve 
cattle herds in Thailand. (ICA press release, 
No. 96, February 6, 1956.) 

58. Undertaking marketing 
Thailand to attract private industry. 
press release, No. 96, February 6, 1956.) 

59. Audiovisual mobile units for Vietnam. 
(ICA Bulletin, No. 100, April 25, 1956.) 

60. Providing newsprint for Vietnam news- 
papers. (ICA Bulletin, No. 92, April 10, 
1956.) 

61. Building homes and clearing land for 
Vietnam refugees. (ICA press release, No. 
83, January 18, 1956.) 

62. Self-propelled water and oil-carrying 
barges for Vietnam. (ICA Bulletin, No. 63, 
February 2, 1956.) 

63. Underwriting recruiting campaigns for 
the Vietnamese Army. (Eugene Castle quot- 
ing testimony of USIA Director Theodore 
Streibert.) 

The principal preoccupation of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
at this time seems to be building roads and 
dams. For example, it already has built a 15- 
mile long, 6-lane superhighway. linking the 
city of Lisbon, Portugal, with the gambling 
casino at Estoril (authority: Eugene Castle), 
and presently has underway these projects: 

1. A 200-mile highway through the jungles 
of central Thailand to connect the capital 
city with that country’s underdeveloped 
northeast. (ICA press release, No. 96, Febru- 
ary 6, 1956.) 

2. A highway of undisclosed length to be 
carved out of the rugged mountains and 
hacked out of the tangled jungles of Cam- 
bodia, connecting that country’s capital city 
with a new seaport being built on the Gulf 
of Siam by the French. (ICA press release, 
No. 91, January 27, 1956.) 

3. A 145-mile highway across the island of 
Formosa to open up virgin territory for the 
development of agriculture, forestry, and 
mining. (ICA press release, No. 101, Febru- 
ary 14, 1956.) 

4. Five hundred miles of rural roads open- 
ing up undeveloped territory in the Philip- 
pines. (ICA Bulletin, No. 142, April 12, 
1956.) l 

These roads are being constructed where 
roads never before existed. They are located 
in countries where motor transport is a 
luxury and automobiles are a rarity. The 
excuse for their construction is their ‘mili- 
tary necessity,” but it appears that their 
sole military advantage will accrue to the 
hordes of Mao Tse-tung whenever he may 
decide to send them surging into South- 
east Asia, a conquest which we are aware 
Communist China can make at will. 

According to a breakdown printed in the 
February 23, 1956, issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD by Congressman A. L. MILLER, 
of Nebraska, the ICA and its predecessors 
during the period April 3, 1948, to March 
81, 1955, spent a total of $288,582,000 on 
overseas power, irrigation and river develop- 
ment projects. These include projects in 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Spain, Austria-Germany, 
Belgian Congo, Algeria, Dutch Surinam, 
Malta, Jamaica, British Somaliland, Cyprus, 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, Formosa, Korea, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Greece, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Afghanistan, India, Nepal, 
and Pakistan. 

Those figures do not include such current 
projects as: 

1. The $50 million dam, powerplant; and 
irrigation system at Shihmen on Formosa 
(ICA Press Release No. 101, February 14, 
1956). 
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2. The $65 million multipurpose dam on 
the Karnafuli River in east Pakistan (ICA 
Press Release No. 105, February 19, 1956). 

3. Two million dollar development project 
in the Rapti River Valley in Nepal (ICA 
Press Release No. 94, February 2, 1956). 

4. Thirty million dollars to build steam- 
power plants in Korea (Chicago Tribune 
Press Service, January 21, 1956). 

5. Five million eight hundred sixty-six 
thousand and five hundred dollars for an 
electric power project in Greece (Chicago 
Tribune Press Service, January 21, 1956). 

These projects all will provide power for 
expanded industry to compete with Ameri- 
can industry and water for increased irri- 
gation to produce more basic crops to com- 
pete with American produce. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana for 
his graciousness in yielding to me. 

During the delivery of Mr. Lon«c’s 
speech. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I. appreciate the 
kindness of the Senator in yielding at 
this point. 

I think it is only fair and appropriate 
to make one comment on the statements 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. Frankly, I am 
amazed at the statements which appear 
in the Reader’s Digest, the American 
Legion Monthly, and elsewhere, which 
are absolutely without foundation. Such 
statements are frequently quoted on the 
floor of the House or the Senate. The 
Senator from Georgia read from the 
Castle book. The following statement is 
quoted from the book: 

In Portugal we have paid for a 6-lane 
highway 15 miles long connecting Lisbon 
with the gambling resort of Estoril. 


The comment of the International.Co- 
operation Administration is as follows: 

No United States aid funds, dollars or 
counterpart, have been used for highway 
construction anywhere in Portugal. The 
highway referred to was built by the Portu- 
guese Government and opened to traffic some 
6 months before counterpart funds were re- 
leased. 


It was indicated, in a speech on the 
floor of the House that— 

Our tax dollars have provided dress suits 
for Grecian undertakers, public baths for 


Egyptian camel drivers, and even ice boxes 
for Eskimos. 


What is the fact? ICA says, “This is a 
complete fabrication, with no basis in 
fact whatsoever.” 

I shall answer all of these allegations 
that were made, because they are not 
founded in fact. 

It seems to me that Members of the 
House and of the Senate ought to be a 
little more careful, a little more mindful 
of the whole story, before these stories 
are so carelessly disseminated to the 
press. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], and the remarks of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] be placed at 
the conclusion of 1ay remarks, in order 
that my remarks may have continuity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall amplify my 
statement later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 4 minutes to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
` Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment would eliminate 
from the bill. the authorization for ap- 
propriations for defense support for the 
fiscal year 1959. 

The President of the United States 
recommended to the Congress that au- 
thorizations for appropriations for both 
military assistance and defense support 
should be changed from a 1-year basis 
to a permanent authorization basis. The 
President made this recommendation for 
two principal reasons. First, a continu- 
ing authorization for these programs 
would facilitate proper long-range plan- 
ning. Second, a continuing authoriza- 
tion would demonstrate the fact that 
these programs are an important part of 
the defense effort of the United States. 
- The Committee on Foreign Relations 
decided to put authorizations for both 
military assistance and defense support 
on a 2-year basis rather than a perma- 
nent basis. The committee believes that 
the relationship between these programs 
and foreign policies of the United States 
is so close as to require periodic review 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The committee has, however, been re- 
viewing such authorizations for 10 years 
now. The objectives of defense support 
and the main patterns of such assist- 
ance are now fairly well agreed upon, 
The Committee therefore concluded that 
it could safely change from an annual 
authorization to authorizations covering 
2 years. The committee believes that 
this change will permit better planning 
and will improve the administration of 
the programs. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Smeg 
dent, I wonder if it would be agreeable 
to the Senator from Louisiana for each 
of us to yield back all of our time except 
5 minutes on each side, and then to have 
@ quorum call, the time for the quorum 
call to be charged to neither side. Fol- 
lowing the quorum call, the Senator 
from Louisiana would. have a chance to 
represent his amendment; and then we 
would use time on this side. 

Mr. LONG. That is agreeable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the understanding that all 
time has been yielded back with the ex- 
ception of 5 minutes on each side, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, the time for 
the quorum call to be charged to neither 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEUV- 
BERGER in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Texas 
that there be a quorum call, the time for 


the quorum call to be charged to neither 
side? 


The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum, 


I suggest 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the position taken by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], who 
has heretofore spoken in opposition to 
the first amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. 

If Senators will examine page 26 of the 

bill, they will see that the effect and 
intent of the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana is to strike out beginning 
with the word “There”, at the end of line 
15, through the remainder of the para- 
graph. That will eliminate the author- 
ity for the following fiscal year, 1959, 
for both the military support and the 
defense support. 
_ When the administration first pre- 
sented its recommendations to the Con- 
gress, it requested in effect, unlimited 
authority in the case of both the military 
features of the bill and the defense-sup- 
port features. The committee, with all 
the facts before it, believed—and quite 
properly. so, in my opinion—that it 
would be unwise to authorize such un- 
limited support which in the future 
‘would require action by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. But the committee 
felt that a strong case had been made for 
giving authorization for a limited period 
of 2 years in the case of these 2 fields, 
namely, military support and defense 
support. 

On the other hand, that military ap- 
‘propriation could not be included in this 
year’s military appropriation bill because 
the military appropriation bill for 
United States forces has already cleared 
the House of Representatives, and is be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, before the Senate has even acted on 
the mutual aid authorization bill. If 
the Senate is to be given an opportunity 
to experiment with that plan next year, 
it is necessary to make the 1959 authori- 
zation now, so that next year, when the 
appropriation bill comes before us, this 
feature may be included. 

The testimony has very clearly shown 
that the forces in Republic of Korea, in 
Turkey, in Formosa, and in Vietnam are 
all parts of the mutual defense perim- 
eter of the free world, of which the 
United States is a vital part. Under 
these circumstances, particularly when 


‘the evidence shows that it costs $105 to 


maintain a Turkish soldier, $117 to main- 
tain a Korean soldier, and $142 to main- 
tain a Chinese Nationalist soldier—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
have 1 additional minute. 
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’ Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield an additional minute to the 
Senator from. California, if that will be 
agreeable to the Senator from Louisiana; 
and, if so, I shall also yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senator from California is recognized 
for one additional minute. 
- Mr. KNOWLAND. On the other 
hand, Mr. President, it costs $3,511 a 
year to maintain a United States soldier. 
So, from the point of view of the defense 
of those countries, and from the point 
of view of the defense of our own coun- 
try, more divisions will be available 
for the common defense if we use the 
soldiers of other countries. I believe 
that situation amply justifies including 
that part of the item in our military ap- 
propriation bill next year. But unless 
this item is included in the pending bill, 
we shall not be able to follow that pro- 
cedure. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana will be rejected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let me 
point out that my amendment does not 
at all affect the fiscal year 1958. In 
other words, it does not affect the fiscal 
year which will begin on the 1st of July 
of this year, and will end on the 30th of 
June, 1958. 

My position is that the Congress 
should not vote for an economic pro- 
gram, to be hidden inside the defense 
budget, when that economic program 
would be for the fiseal year 1959, which 
will begin more than a year from now 
on July 1, 1958, and will end on June 
30, 1959. 

If Senators wish to consider a sample 
of such an economic program, let them 
examine pages 784 and 785 of the hear- 
ings, which shows a typical program— 
in this case, the one in Korea. From 
those pages of the hearings, Senators 
will find that the program is primarily 
an economic-aid program. In the case 
of Korea, the program is for the pur- 
pose of developing agricultural and 
natural resources, industry and mining, 
transportation, health and Sanitation, 
education, public administration, com- 
munity development, social welfare, 
housing, and so forth. 

If Senators would like to consider 
further what is happening under this 
program, let them also examine pages 
651 and 652 of the hearings, from which 
they will see that a great portion of the 
money used for this program is: abso- 
lutely being frittered away—according 
to the administration’s own testimony— 
by permitting these foreign nations to 
shortchange us by as much as 50 percent 
in the exchange of currencies. In other 
words, as much as 50 percent, or half, 
of the money is simply being frittered 
away in connection with a vast ex- 
change of currencies; and the admin- 
istration admits it. In the case of Viet- 
nam alone, that is going on to the tune 
of $120 million, or 50 percent of $240 
million annually. 

Mr. President, this type of economic 
aid program should not be hidden away 
in the military budget. When the com- 
mittee was sitting as a study group, 
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what did the committee say about it? 
On page 16 of the report we find that 
the committee discusses supporting as- 
sistance, as the commitee calls it; and 
at that point in the report the commit- 
tee points out that in many cases it is 
nothing more than outright economic 
aid. Then the committee says that the 
administration had made the sugges- 
tion that the military-aid provisions 
might be placed in the defense budget 
without having any further authoriza- 
tion bill, as is proposed in this case. 

Then the committee says: 

On the other hand, such legislation might 
result in a loss of some congressional con- 
trol over the largest element of foreign aid, 
by burying it in the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


Then let us examine the next para- 
graph. I am lifting it out of context, 
but I am not doing violence to the point 
the committee had in mind: 

While the committee believes that there 
may be merit in the proposal to place mili- 
tary aid funds with the Department of De- 
fense, it knows that this proposal deals with 
only one part of the problem. 


In the second paragraph of page 25, 
we find the following: 

The committee believes that any changes 
in legislation which would deny to the Sen- 
ate an annual review of supporting aid— 


The committee calls it supporting 
aid— 
would raise dangers of a failure to adjust 
this aid to changing circumstances. It 
would raise dangers of an undue expansion 
of supporting aid programs and unnecessary 
and excessive demands on the resources of 
this country. 


Elsewhere in the report Senators will 
find that the statement that to continue 
the supporting aid indefinitely creates ill 
will between nations and causes nations 
not to do for themselves the things which 
we can properly rely upon them to do. 

That report was unanimous. My 
amendment recommends the accom- 
plishment of exactly what the same For- 
eign Relations Committee unanimously 
recommended when the committee was 
sitting as a study group on this program. 

Mr. President, Senators can recom- 
mend one thing when they are studying 
a program, and they can vote the other 
way when the administration suggests 
they do so. But I suggest that, by the 
administration’s own admission, in the 
case of a single country, and when $240 
million was involved, as much as 50 per- 
cent of the money was absolutely being 
thrown away by means of a quick ex- 
change of currencies. 

Mr. President, why should these things 
be hidden away in the defense budget, 
when they are most wasteful and most 
inexcusable. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I say that a 
1-year authorization is enough; it would 
be inexcusable to make such an authori- 
zation for a second year, without further 
study. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me, so that 
I may ask a question of the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Georgia, from the time 
available on the bill. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator~ from 
Louisiana knows that the Senate author- 
ized the expenditure of $300,000 for the 
purpose of conducting the study to which 
reference has been made; and in that 
connection, various study groups were 
sent forth, foundations were employed, 
and voluminous reports were received 
and analyzed. In the light of what the 
Foreign Relations Committee has recom- 
mended now, contrary to that report, 
does it not appear that that money has 
gone down the drain, along with a great 
deal of the foreign aid we have provided? 

Mr. LONG. Not only that, but one of 
the experts pointed out that $120 mil- 
lion is being wasted, in the case of Viet- 
nam; and yet the committee now 
proposes that all this sort of thing be 
continued. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr, LONG. I have no further time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if agreeable, I will yield 1 minute 
on the bill to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Is the Senator from 
Louisiana aware that Secretary Dulles, 
the Secretary of State, testified before 
the committee, last year, that foreign 
aid is a permanent policy as long as our 
security is threatened? Our security has 
been threatened ever since we have been 
a nation. I suppose, from that, it will 
be a continuing thing, but is the Senator 
aware of that fact? Of course he is; he 
was a member of the commitiee. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. Here is a case of 
asking Congress to authorize $710 mil- 
lion without ever looking into the sub- 
ject. If we approve this authorization, 
we may next be asked to authorize aid 
10 years in advance. Someday Congress, 
I suppose, will be asked to authorize for- 
eign aid forever, without any control. 

Mr. MALONE. It was said in 1948 
that if we started the Marshall plan and 
appropriatec money for it, it would defi- 
nitely become just as much a part of our 
budget as the State Department is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do we have 
3 minutes remaining on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader has 3 minutes remain- 
ing. The proponents of the amendment 
have no time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make a statement, at 
the conclusion of which I shall suggest 
the absence of a quorum, because I want 
all Senators to be on notice, so they can 
be present when the vote is taken. 

I rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment. 

First, the pending bill is an authori- 
zation measure. It does not deal di- 
rectly with spending, but only the ceil- 
ings upon spending when we get to the 
actual money bill. 

The mutual-security bill, as reported 
by the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee [Mr. GREEN], must go 
through two stages every year. We are 
engaged in the first stage now, that is, 
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consideration of the policy question in- 
volved, and determination of the maxi- 
mum effort this country is willing to 
make. 

The second stage—which cannot even 
begin until we conclude the first stage— 
is when we consider the actual amount 
of money that will be appropriated. 
This is a far different question. 

The difference is so great that there 
has been only one instance in the past 
10 years where the executive branch has 
asked for as much in appropriations as 
it asked in authorizations, and there 
has been no instance in which Congress 
has granted as much in appropriations 
as it has in authorizations. 

For fiscal 1957, the administration re- 
quested $4,860,000,000 in authorization. 
The Congress actually granted $4,034,- 
600,000. Then, when we reached the 
appropriation bill, the sum actually ap- 
propriated was $3,766,500,000. 

For fiscal 1956, the situation was as 
follows: 

The Executive authorization request 
was $3,408,000,000. 

The congressional authorization was 
$3,285,800,000. 

The Executive appropriation request 
was $3,266,600,000. 

But the congressional appropriation 
was down to $2,703,000,000. 

By the combined action of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, this measure has been cut 
already by 1624 percent. We customar- 
ily operate on the assumption that 
some flexibility has been left for the 
operations of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 
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That committee has the exhausting— 
and usually thankless—job of going over 
the justification in detail. 

It seems to me that we will be ap- 
proaching the peril point if we make 
another substantial cut in the authori- 
zation. We will leave the Appropria- 
tions Committee without sufficient elbow 
room. 

Prudent judgment on spending is best 
made when the men who must make the 
judgment do not have their hands tied. 

I have great confidence in the ability 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to make prudent judgments as to the 
use of the taxpayer’s money. If the 
authorization is too high—in terms of 
specific projects—I believe they will de- 
termine that fact and make appropriate 
recommendations. 

It is my belief that the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has per- 
formed its duties ably and well. I þe- 
lieve the ceiling authorizations they 
have brought to us are realistic and in 
line with the national interest. 

For that reason, I cannot see my way 
clear to vote to reduce the authoriza- 
tion, as proposed by my delightful friend 
from Louisiana. It is my belief that it 
would be an unwise restriction which 
we might regret in the days ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a table setting 
forth the history of congressional action 
on the mutual-security bill for the past 
10 years. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


a ne | eS 


Executive 
branch Authoriza- 
Fiscal year authoriza- tion by 
tion request Congress 

8, 499.0 7, 892.0 
5, 756. 0 5, 670. 0 
8, 172. 5 7, 922. 5 
8, 500. 0 7, 583. 4 
7, 900. 0 6, 492. 7 
5, 927. 1 5, 255. 6 
3, 676. 4 3, 024. 6 
3, 408. 0 3, 285. 8 
4, 860. 0 4, 034. 6 
4,400 0 

- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I think the vote on the pending 
amendment is a test, and I want to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, so Sena- 
tors can be present when there is a vote 
on it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time of the Senator from Texas, the 3 
minutes which he allowed himself, has 
expired. ~ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute on the bill, if it is agreeable. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that 
the amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana does not touch 
on the defense support authorization for 
the fiscal year 1958, but affects only the 
authorization for the fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Louisiana proposes to whittle away 


Amount of | Percentage 
Executive Mutual reduction— reduction 
branch security comparing appropria- 
appropria- program |appropriation tions 
tion request | appropria- | granted with compared 
tions authoriza- wit 
adjusted tion request | authoriza- 
tion request 
6, 837. 0 6, 386. 8 2 112.2 0. 248 
5, 512, 2 5, 173. 2 582. 8 101 
7, 835. 7 7, 359. 4 813.1 . 099 
7, 527. 5 7, 282.3 1217.2 . 143 
6, 492. 7 6,011.9 1, 888. 1 . 226 
5, 124. 5 4, 723. 9 1, 203. 2 . 203 
3, 438. 5 2, 804. 5 871.9 - 2309 
3, 266. 6 2,703.5 704. 5 20 
4, 860. 0 3, 766. 5 1, 093. 5 2225 


$300 million of military aid by this 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Texas isin error. This amendment sim- 
ply strikes out the authorization for de- 
fense support funds for fiscal year 1959, 
and does not in any manner reduce or 
otherwise afiect the amount of defense 
support authorized for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think that if the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana shall be 
adopted, our whole foreign military-aid 
program will be affected, indeed, will 
be dangerously affected, and I think it 
will result in many extra dollars having 
to be appropriated, not only in the next 
year, but in the years to come, because I 
am convinced of one thing: The money 
we have spent in foreign and defense aid 
has saved our spending many times that 
amount on our own forces. 
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. Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator from Texas 
sure which amendment he is referring 
to? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under-: 
stood the Senator from Louisiana, when 
he offered the amendment, was offering 
an amendment that would reduce the 
authorization seven-hundred-million- 
odd dollars in the year 1958. 

Mr. LONG. No; the Senator has been 
discussing the wrong amendment. Iam 
offering the amendment identified as 
“6-12-57—C.” That amendment would 
strike out the authorization for 1959. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
will yield, the majority leader is correct, 
because if the amendment is adopted, it 
will mean the second year’s appropria- 
tion in defense support, which is nothing 
but economic aid support, amounting 
to $710 million, will be liquidated. 

Mr. LONG. I anticipate that next 
year it would be justified. The burden 
of my argument is that the committee 
ought to hear evidence to justify the 
authorization of $710 million, rather 
than have the Congress authorize it 
without hearing any support for it or 
any evidence for it or a single word of 
testimony. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let me see 
if I can make clear to the Senator from 
Louisiana and other Senators what we 
are voting on. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator proposes to strike from the bill the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1959, which is $710 
million. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think that 
is a whittling away of our whole foreign- 
aid program. In my opinion, this is a 
dangerous amendment. I believe that if 
we take the step today of adopting this 
amendment, we will pull the whole house 
down on our heads. I hope the vote on 
the amendment will be a test, and that 
every Senator will be present and 
recorded. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will yield 
for a question. We agreed to 5 minutes 
to each side. We have taken that much 
time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Take it on the bill. 
I have a number of amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator take it on his amendment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I will take it 
on my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
sjwithhold the suggestion and answer my 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Should we not pro- 
ceed with respect to this bill in the same 
manner as we have in the past, namely, 
to authorize funds for defense support 
on a 1-year basis, so that we can examine 
the program each year and determine 
each year the level at which it should be 
continued, if at all? 
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We are departing today from the usual 
procedure in authorizing these funds. 
We are establishing a dangerous prece- 
dent—one which may haunt us in future 
years, when we endeavor to shut this pro- 
gram off, or at least substantially curtail 
it. We are extending the authorization 
not only into the next fiscal year but into 
the fiscal year beyond that—fiscal year 
1959, to be exact. That is what I am ob- 
jecting to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor’s statement is correct. I understand 
his position. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How can the Sena- 
tor argue that the amendment of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana is going 
to hurt the program, when for the past 
10 years we have proceeded in the same 
manner now sought to be followed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Because I 
think all the testimony adduced before 
the committee—the very responsible 
committee and the very prudent com- 
mittee—indicated that our national in- 
terest rested in the terms reported in 
the pending bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think that 
the committee as a whole, at least those 
members who made a study of the sub- 
ject, desired to make the period longer 
than 1 year. It is the administration 
which is attempting to force the 2-year 
authorization on us. I say to the Sena- 
tor that if we adopt this amendment we 
will be sorry. 

As a matter of fact, the special Senate 
subcommittee which studied the foreign- 
aid program recommended specifically 
that no change be made in the present 
practice of making the defense support 
appropriations available for 1 year only. 
I say to the Senator that I think the sub- 
committee’s recommendation in this in- 
stance should be followed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator for his observations. I regret 
that the committee which heard all of 
the evidence and testimony does not 
concur in his views. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


names: 

Aiken Goldwater Morse 
Allott Gore Morton 
Anderson Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bush Hruska Potter 
Butler Humphrey Purtell 
Byrd Ives Revercomb 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Javits Russell 
Carroll Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Euchel Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen . Long Talmadge 
Douglas Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Williams 
Frear McClellan Yarborough 
Fulbright McNamara 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younel is detained on official business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quor- 
um is present. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. What is the ques- 
tion on which the Senate is about to 
vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], amendment designated 6-12- 
57-C. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MoNRONEY], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younel is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from North Dakota LMr. LAncER and Mr. 
Youne] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Anderson Frear Mundt 
Barrett Goldwater O’Mahoney 
Bible Hruska Revercomb 
Bricker Jenner Robertson 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Byrd Kerr Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Long Stennis 
Chavez Magnuson Talmadge 
Curtis Malone Thurmond 
Dworshak Mansfield Williams 
Eastland McClellan 
Ellender Morse 

NAYS—55 
Aiken Hayden Murray 
Allott Hennings Neuberger 
Beall Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bennett Hill Payne 
Bush Holland Potter 
Capehart Humphrey Purtell 
Carlson Ives Saltonstall 
Carroll Jackson Scott 
Case,N. J. Javits Smathers 
Church Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Clark - Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kennedy Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Symington 
Dirksen Kuchel Thye 
Douglas Lausche Watkins 
Flanders Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Gore McNamara 
Green Morton 
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NOT VOTING—6 


Bridges Langer Neely 
Ervin Monroney Young 

So Mr. Lone’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. KENOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the Long 
amendment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNowLanp] to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Long amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendmert which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 26, 
lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to strike 
out “$800,000,000" and insert “$710,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall 
need very little time to discuss this 
amendment. Isee no need whatever for 
consuming the entire time available to 
me. I believe I can explain it in 6 
minutes. 

The amendment proposes to hold the 
ceiling figure for 1958 to the same figure 
which the committee recommended for 
1959. In other words, the committee, 
after hearing the justification with re- 
spect to 1 year, without hearing any 
testimony with respect to the subsequent 
year, recommended that for 1959 the 
sum of $710 million should be the ceiling. 

It was the committee’s wish and hope 
that the economic-aid program, which 
goes under the name of defense support, 
could be carried in the year 1959 at $710 
million. My question is, If we think that 
$710 million is the right figure for next 
year, without any testimony on the sub- 
ar at all, and without any testimony as 

to what the difference will be between 
next year and this year, why should we 
not use the same figure this year. 

I sat through most of the hearings, 
Mr. President, and I am frank to say that 
this whole authorization is nothing more 
than an educated guess. That is why 
all the figures on these items are secret. 
No one knows whether the administra- 
tion will spend this much money or not. 
However, we can see what the figures 
were for Korea, so far as last year is con- 
cerned, although not for this year. The 
administration will not reveal the figures 
for this year because they think the Ko- 
reans, for example, might expect all this 
money to be expended, wheveas it might 
be desirable to transfer the money to 
some other nation or to spend it some- 
where else. 

Furthermore, there is also an unex- 
pended balance in this program of 
$1,714,000,000, as of February 28 this 
year. In other words, as of the last day 
of February there was sufficient money 
on hand to carry the program for more 
than 2 years into the future. 
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What I am saying is that we should 
make an additional reduction of about 
10 percent, which is the same reduction 
the committee recommended be made in 
the following year. 

I pointed out that if the administra- 
tion will carefully use these funds it can 
get better results with the $710 million 
than the amount authorized in the bill. 

I call attention to the testimony at 
pages 652 and 653. Some of the Senators 
who are on the floor now may not have 
heard my previous statement in this con- 
nection. An administration witness ex- 
plained that in connection with this pro- 
gram in Vietnam we are losing as much 
as half the value of our money, because 
we are pegging the piaster at 35 to the 
dollar, when the rate should be at least 
70, and perhaps more. Therefore we are 
losing half of our money for the benefit 
of about 2,000 native merchants. 

Merely by pegging the piaster to a 
completely fictitious rate, we are losing 
the benefit of half the funds we are 
giving to that country. 

The same thing is happening in Korea. 
The same thing is happening in For- 
mosa. The committee that studied the 
program states at page 27 of the report 
that this kind of thing should be stopped 
and we should insist on getting full value 
for the funds we send there, rather than 
having most of its value squeezed out 
in the exchange of the currency. 

Everything the administration seeks to 
have accomplished can be accomplished, 
and more, if they will peg the foreign 
currencies to their actual value, and if 
they will bring about a free exchange of 
the currencies. The administration’s 
own witness testified that that ought to 
be done. All I say is, let them do it. If 
they will do it, they will have more funds 
available than they need. As a matter 
of fact, they already have enough money 
to carry the program forward for the 
next two and a half years out of funds 
already appropriated. 

There is no reason why this program 
cannot stand a small reduction. The 
committee recommended a reduction of 
about 5 or 6 percent. I say it should be 
about 15 percent. 

Furthermore, when the administration 
sent their requests to Congress and 
stated that they had reduced their re- 
quirements for the foreign aid program, 
nowhere in the reduced requirements 
did I see that they had reduced this most 
wasteful part of the program, the so- 
called support program. 

I point out that, in addition to the 
$710 million which is proposed to be au- 
thorized, the President also has available 
to him $250 million in his special fund, 
most of which will be spent for the same 
purpose. Therefore about a billion dol- 
lars would be available in addition to the 
$1,715,000,000 already available and ap- 
propriated previously. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to my 
distinguished colleague. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
hope that this small reduction will be 
made. Depending on what happens to 
the pending amendment, I shall propose 
an amendment, to cut the amount even 
more. 

As my distinguished colleague has 
pointed out, more than a billion dollars 
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is available for expenditure in the future. 
The defense support title is a misnomer. 
It is simply a disguise for economic aid. 
Not one nickel of this entire amount, al- 
though it is referred to as defense aid, 
will be used to buy a gun or a tank or 
anything else of a military nature. The 
entire sum will be used in the same man- 
ner as the billions of dollars we have 
been appropriating since 1948 for eco- 
nomic aid to the nations of Western 
Europe. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a quick question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Not only is it economic 
aid, but it is in the form of economic 
grants. Is that not correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. This money is made available even 
to countries which have very small mili- 
tary establishments. Any country with 
which we do have a joint military 
program in operation is entitled to share 
in this money. But the money, when 
granted, will be used to construct dams, 
to build roads, even to erect flour mills, 
as was the case in Korea. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another quick question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In Formosa defense 
support grants are being used in order 
to try to balance agriculture with in- 
dustry, in spite of the fact that Formosa 
does not have the basic resources essen- 
tial for such a program. In Formosa 
alone we employ hundreds of people in 
carrying out this grandiose scheme. 


Defense support allocations to Formosa. . 


are to be used, so our planners tell us, to 
build up the economy of the island. 
More than $5 million in cash of the 
amount which will be allocated to For- 
mosa will be used to build a dam in 
Formosa, although, as the report I filed 
with the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee earlier this year shows, the reve- 
nues from electricity on the island would 
be more than ample to finance the proj- 
ect. We have already given assistance 
in that area to the extent of some 
twenty-million-odd dollars, in order to 
build a new dam not far from T’ai-pei. 
We have contributed enough to subsidize 
electric-power rates on Formosa. Our 
taxpayers deserve a respite. 

Mr. President, I repeat that not 1 cent 
of the defense support funds authorized 
in the pending bill will be used to buy 
guns or anything resembling hardware 
for our allies’ defense forces. 

I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. When we grant them 
this money for dams, it amounts to giv- 
ing them the dams, Is that not correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There can be no 
question about that. As I pointed out 
in my report to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committe, the rates paid for elec- 
tricity on Formosa are so low as to be 
almost scandalous. They are much 
cheaper than they are in our own coun- 
try. When I talked to the administra- 
tor of the Taiwan Power Co., he boasted 
of the fact that they could produce elec- 
tricity in Formosa cheaper than we 
could in the United States. I replied, 
“We could, too, if we had a rich uncle 
to give us all the money with which to 
build the facilities.” 
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In South Korea the same situation 
exists. Things have never been so good 
in South Korea as they are now. Their 
agriculture has so increased that it sur- 
passes anything they have ever had in 
the past. Yet in Korea, too, we are try- 
ing to balance agriculture with indus- 
try, with little or none of the essential 
natural resources to work with. 

Mr. President, of the vast sum of 
money we made available last year to 
South Korea, $65 million to $70 million 
was used to subsidize railroads which 
we ourselves, at our own expense, had 
rehabilitated in the previous 2 or 3 years. 
If Korean railway rates, both passenger 
and freight, had been increased to a rea- 
sonable level, the United States subsidy 
could have been done away with alto- 
gether. 

When I asked why railway rates were 
not increased, the answer was that it 
was a political matter; the legislature 
or the general assembly of South Korea 
had to pass upon it. Since all the Mem- 
bers had to go before the people in order 
to be elected, it was a touchy subject for 
the members of the legislature to in- 
crease the rates; therefore, it was not 
done—unless it has been done since I 
was in Korea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the senior Senator from Loui- 
siana have expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield an 
additional 4 minutes to the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
Korea we have given $8 million in United 
States dollars to repair the huge dam 
located about 25 or 30 miles north of 
Seoul. The facility produces electricity 
in abundance. We have already paid 
for the building of several steam plants 
to generate electricity—plants which 
have been erected with United States 
funds. It seems to me that the proceeds 
from the sale of electricity generated in 
those plants could have been used to 
finance the dam to which I have just 
referred and other improvements to the 
Korean power system. But no, the 
Koreans will not do that, because the 
rates cannot be increased unless the 
general assembly passes upon them. It 
is a ticklish question. Much politics is 
involved in the matter. If only the legis- 
lature would increase the rates and make 
the people pay approximately the same 
rates we pay in this country, they could 
easily have financed the cost of the 
dam—=in fact, the whole output of elec- 
tricity. 

I could cite many more instances of 
our lavish spending in South Korea. 
Some of the money we are now appro- 
priating will be used to complete the 
construction of 4 flour mills which we 
are building in that country. The South 
Koreans have no technicians to assist 
in building the flour mills. The United 
States must furnish its experts and 
technicians not only to build, but to op- 
erate them as well. Remember, too, 
that Korea does not produce one pound 
of wheat. It produces rice in abundance, 
but no wheat. So our planners contem- 
plate that we will also furnish them the 
wheat with which to make the flour. 

What justification do Senators think 
was given to me for the erection of these 
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fiour mills? The justification given by 
our people in Korea was that the mills 
were needed to change the eating habits 
of the Koreans—to teach them to con- 
sume wheat products, instead of rice, so 
that the Korean rice crop can be ex- 
ported. Can Senators imagine anything 
so silly as that? 

Mr. President, our planners have 
squandered huge sums for such pur- 
poses. We have given away money to 
pay for four fiour mills being erected in 
South Korea, but that is not all. We 
have already spent, and we will be asked 
to spend huge sums in order to erect 
businesses in South Korea, in a starry- 
eyed scheme to balance South Korean 
industry with South Korean agricul- 
ture. The project of course is doomed 
to failure—it is something which can- 
not be accomplished, simply because the 
people of South Korea do not have the 
raw materials with which to work. The 
Japanese tried it before us, and they 
failed, but that does not stop our so- 
called experts. 

I wish Senators could see the huge 
docks which the United States has built 
in South Korea, and the elevators which 
our Nation has built to store the wheat 
about which I have spoken—all at our 
own expense. Much of the defense sup- 
port money which is authorized in the 
pending measure is intended for addi- 
tional expenditures of that type. 

I repeat, Mr. President, with all the 
force that is in me, that not one single, 
solitary dime of the defense support 
funds in ‘this bill will be used for any- 
thing other than economic aid. I hope, 
therefore, that the.Senate will cut this 
item by the tiny amount suggested by 
my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, this 
' amendment would reduce the authori- 
zation in the bill for an appropriation 
for defense support from $800 million to 
$710 million. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, after long study and hearing 
witnesses, had already reduced the 
amount from $900 million, which had 
been asked by the President, to $800 mil- 
lion. I know of no good reason why 
those who suggested the amendment 
should stop at $710 million. Why did 
they not propose a deeper cut and say 
how much the country would save if the 
amount were reduced to $600 million or 
$500 million? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN. No. I do not yield. I 
did not interrupt the Senator; I do not 
want the Senator to interrupt me. 

The committee has already looked in- 
to the matter, and it thought the most 
it could reasonably suggest was a reduc- 
tion of $100 million, from $900 million 
to $800 million. A further cut would, 
in our judgment, not be wise, to use a 
mild term. 

Defense support is a category of as- 
sistance which goes hand in hand with 
military assistance. That statement 
may not be in accord with the exact 
terminology, but it is certainly much less 
misleading than the language which has 
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been used in the past. The additional 
expense was incidental to the military. 

Defense support makes it possible for 
our friends to raise the military forces 
which we and they believe are essential 
in the common defense effort. It is the 
common defense which concerns us. 
That is the theory on which these appro- 
priations are made. The money is pro- 
vided not only to defend the countries 
where the money is spent; it is also in- 
tended to defend ourselves, here at home. 

The bulk of the defense support goes 
to Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, Turkey, 
and Pakistan—all stanch allies of the 
United States. We want to help our al- 
lies to defend themselves. We have al- 
ready spent huge sums of money in Ko- 
rea, aS an illustration. Was that en- 
tirely because we loved the Koreans? Or 
was it partly because we thought of the 
interests of the United States that we 
spent all that money in Korea during the 
past years? 

The defense-support program has 
been substantially altered this year by 
the elimination of items which are not 
directly related to the military effort of 
the foreign country being supported. 

I do not say that the program as now 
constituted is perfect, but I do say there 
have been important changes in pro- 
graming and in the concept of defense 
support, so as to put this category of 
aid on a sound basis for the future. 

Mr. President, I urge that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

I oppose the amendment, and support 
the position of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in op- 
position to it. As he has already pointed 
out, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has already decreased the item by 
$100 million. 

In this category we are helping 
stanch ‘non-Communist nations, na- 
tions with whom we have been allied, 
nations which the last administration, 
as well as this administration, believed 
to be vital for our defense perimeter in 
the Western Pacific. 

These are not neutralist nations; they 
are not Communist nations. They are 
the stanchest non-Communist nations 
in that whole area of the world. 

It has been stated previously in the 
Senate that the Republic of Korea, a 
small nation with a population of 25 
million, a nation which has been ravaged 
by the Communist aggression, and has 
suffered a million and a half casualties 
among their civilian and military popu- 
lation, receives some of the defense sup- 
port. I believe Korea should receive it. 
They need to get some of it, because 
they are manning the frontline of de- 
fense in Korea with some 700,000 troops, 

This is the largest non-Communist 
army in the world today, save and except 
that of the United States of America. 
It is a larger force than that of Great 
Britain or that of France. It is a larger 
force than that of any other non-Com- 
munist nation in the world, save and 
except that of the United States of 
America. Of course it is a much larger 
force than the economy of that little 
country can maintain. But I submit 
that in manning that part of the defense 
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perimeter, it is far better to have the 
Republic of Korea stand with us there, 
with that force, and for us to give them 
some of the economic and defense- 
support aid which is necessary in this 
circumstance. Those funds cannot be 
loaned and repaid in the way that nor- 
mal economic aid can be repaid, These 
funds are to help them carry this burden 
until the Communist threat has been 
eliminated. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. TIyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can the Senator 
from California give the comparative 
figures in the case of the troops of Viet- 
nam and Pakistan and Taiwan? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The approximate 
figure in the case of Formosa, the Re- 
public of China, is 500,000. I cannot 
now state for the Senator from Ohio the 
figure for Vietnam; but I shall obtain it 
for the Senator, and shall supply it to 
him. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the same argu- 
ment which applied to Korea apply to 
these other nations, with respect to the 
maintenance of troops and the great cost 
burden? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, I would say 
that, relatively speaking, and in propor- 
tion to the size of the country and its 
economy, the same argument, in my 


judgment, applies both to Vietnam, 


which also is on the frontline, with a 
hostile Communist force to the north, 
and to the Island of Formosa, where the 
free Chinese are facing large Communist 
forces across the straits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
der these circumstances I submit that 
this type of defense support is not only 
necessary, but it is highly desirable, be- 
cause if we pull the rug out from under 
these people in view of the circumstances 
confronting them, we shake the very 
foundations of the defense of the Free 
World in the Western Pacific. I do not 
think that would be in the vital interest 
of our Nation or of our own national 
defense, and I do not think it would be 
in the interest of maintaining a free 
world of free men. 

The Senator from Louisiana has asked 
why we should not automatically author- 
ize $710 million for the next fiscal year, 
inasmuch as the committee suggested 
that amount. I think it is only fair to 
give a little legislative history in that 
regard. I think the reason why the 
committee reduced the amount at that 
particular time was that it wanted to 
give a second year’s authorization—for 
reasons which have already been out- 
lined—and also wanted to serve notice 
on the administration that it is the hope 
that next year these items can be re- 
duced, rather than expanded. I think 
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it is the hope of every Member of the 
Senate that ultimately it will be possible 
to get away from the necessity of pro- 
viding mutual-aid support. I do not 
wish to see it become a permanent insti- 
tution fastened on the American people; 
and as soon as world conditions permit, 
I hope we can get out of this type of 
support. But certainly so long as the 
danger exists, I believe it is in our own 
interest to furnish this type of assistance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.» Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, now 
I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to make 
a contribution to the point the Senator 
from California has made so well, in re- 
plying to the Senator from Ohio. I was 
in both Thailand and the Philippines 
only a few months age. In Thailand, 
they consider that the front against 
communism should be Vietnam, and 
they said so; and they gave evidence of 
their concern about weakness in Laos 
and Cambodia. The only reason why 
they felt there was any stability on that 
front—which is what they call it—is that 
they feel that the Vietnamese Army is 
tough and dependable. The same posi- 
tion was taken by President Magsaysay, 
of the Philippines, whose untimely death 
was so unfortunate. 

- I think those facts underlie and sup- 
port all the Senator from California has 
said. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the junior 
Senator from New York for his remarks. 

I think it can fairly be said, without 
any disparagement of other countries, 
that when the chips are down, the peo- 
ple of the countries to whom we have 
just been referring know what commu- 
nism is, and they are prepared to stand 
up and be counted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to 
me? 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself a little time on the bill; and 
now I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Louisiana insisted that this is economic 
aid, and he pointed out what we had 
done for the Korean railways. But 
what would be the use of landing mili- 
tary equipment at Pusan Harbor if there 
were no railroads to transport it to 
where the real action was occurring? 
`. Mr. KNOWLAND. That is an excel- 
lent example. Another good example of 
the importance of defense support would 
be the building of docks at Pusan, to 
land the equipment necessary to main- 
tain the defenses, which we hope will 
always be north of Seoul, and not in 
the area of Pusan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I did 
not say anything about the docks or rail- 
roads which have been built. That work 
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was done with previous funds, not only 
with the funds for economic aid, but with 
direct military funds. 

In the case of the railroads, I was say- 
ing that today the people of South Korea 
can raise the rates for the passenger 


_traffic and can raise the rates for the 


transportation of freight, and thus can 
make it unnecessary for the United States 
to subsidize those railroads. That is 
what I was talking about. Last year the 
United States subsidized the railroads of 
South Korea to the tune of $65 million. 
If the rates were raised, so as to make 
the people there pay what they should, 
the United States would not have to 
subsidize those railroads. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
friend knows—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). Which side yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator from 
California have any time remaining? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois one- 
half minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My friend, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, knows how uneasy 
and shaky the economy of Korea has 
been. I have examined the justifications 
and items in the classification sheets 
which come with the 1958 budget for 
foreign aid. They are downstairs; they 
are classified documents. If my friend 
will take the trouble to examine them, 
I think he will be fairly well “sold” as to 
the necessity for this defense aid in the 
interest of the effectiveness of the mili- 
tary effort we make in Korea. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, 
points should be made clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to himself? 

Mr. LONG. So much time as may be 
necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana may proceed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, certain 
points should be made clear. This de- 
fense-support program is largely and 
primarily an economic-aid program. I 
do not particularly object to many of 
these items, but we should recognize what 
is being done. In that connection, let me 
read from the list for Korea: ' 

Agricultural and natural resources, in- 
cluding agricultural research improve- 
ment, flood control, irrigation develop- 
ment, upper watershed development, 
livestock improvement, forestry develop- 
ment, fisheries rehabilitation and de- 
velopment, geophysical survey and drill- 
ing, mine development—and that does 
not refer to military mines which ex- 
plode; instead, it refers to mines dug into 
the earth. 

I read further from the list: 

Distribution of maintenance vehicles, 
development of domestic building ma- 
terials plant, highway and bridge con- 
struction and rehabilitation, city paving 
rehabilitation, streetcar system rehabili- 
tation, railroad construction, rolling 
stock; health and sanitation, including 
disease control, waterworks rehabilita- 
tion, construction of wells and sanitary 
facilities, city drainage, public health 
facilities improvement; and in the field 
of education, vocational education, uni- 
versity operating facilities, teacher train- 
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ing, classroom construction, and so 
forth. A large number of items in con- 
nection with education are included; and 
the list also includes items of community 
development, social welfare, and hous- 
ing. 

No one will argue that those are not 
items of economic aid. I am not arguing 
against the desirability of doing those 
things for Korea, at the expense of the 
American taxpayers. What I am dis- 
puting is the desirability of legalized 
graft, running into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, as admitted by the ad- 
ministration in its own testimony, and 
as recommended against by those in the 
field, and as recommended against by 
the Foreign Relations Committee, on 
the basis of its own study of the matter. 

Perhaps Senators do not understand 
how this legalized graft takes place. 
Again, Senators can refer to the same 
pages of the hearings to which I have 
been referring. 

How do we go about administering this 
defense support to the nation of Viet- 
nam? There we had the proof. Oddly 
enough, administration witnesses do not 
admit these things until we send some- 
one into the field to investigate, and 
learn the charge is true. 

When we have the proof, they admit 
it as to Vietnam. They will not admit 
it as to Korea. A man came to me today 
and said it is true in Korea, that he 
could prove it to my satisfaction. When 
they see the proof, the administration 
witnesses may admit this also. Up to 
that time, they try to get every dollar 
of their requests. 

If Senators will take a moment, they 
can see how this legalized graft is going 
on, and why we have given much too 
much money. We sent $240 million 
worth of commodities to Vietnam. We 
did not send dollars. 

Why? It was said it would result in 
inflation if we sent paper currency or 
gold, and that it would be better to use 
local currency. So we sent $240 million 
in American manufactured commodities. 
This was not a part of the P. L. 480 
transactions; but these were commodi- 
ties produced in this country and paid 
for by American taxpayers. 

Our $240 million worth of commodities 

were sold to 2,000 merchants licensed 
by the Government who make this legal- 
ized graft. They allowed us 35 piasters 
to the dollar. That makes 8,400,000,000 
piasters that we have turned over to the 
Vietnamese Government for the pur- 
poses stated in the defense support pro- 
gram. That money is available for 
troops, to build highways, to erect elec- 
tric stations, and to do anything else 
they desire. 
_ We received approximately 8 billion 
piasters when we should have received 
at least 17,400 million piasters, because 
the testimony of the administration wit- 
nesses themselves showed that the 
piasters should have been trading at 
something more than 70 for a dollar, 
rather than 35 for a dollar. 

Furthermore, the man we sent to that 
area from the chamber of commerce said 
a dollar should be traded for 100 instead 
of 35 piasters. The administration ad- 
mits it is getting only half what it should 
get. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Not at this point. Let 
me explain this first. 

I have indicated how we are handling 
the program. So out of every dollar we 
are sending there, only 50 cents gets to 
the foreign government. 

An average native merchant dealing in 
our commodities could make $70,000. I 
assume they are. Some may be making 
only $2,000 or $3,000. Others may be 
making $2 million or $3 million. But 
that is what is happening with our 
money. 

In the study of the committee it was 
recommended that this practice should 
-Þe stopped. If we stopped it, we could 
~ do just as much for Vietnam as we are 
doing now—every bit as much—and we 
could reduce our expenditures by one- 
half. 

We had testimony on that point. The 
committee unanimously agreed that the 
practice should be stopped, but it has 
not been stopped. I say, why do we not 
reduce the funds and make the officials 
stop what they have been doing in that 
respect? It was agreed that stopping it 
is desirable. Everybody in the field 
agreed that it would be desirable to stop 
it. Why do we not do it? 

The same thing is happening in Korea. 
The same thing is happening in For- 
mosa. All I am doing is recommending 
that our program there can be accom- 
plished with 30 to 40 percent less money 
if an honest exchange of currency is in- 
sisted upon. It is just that simple. I 
have yet to hear a single Senator answer 
and explain the argument that we ought 
to get our money’s worth when we en- 
deavor to support the economy of a for- 
eign country. Why should a few private 
merchants grab for themselves from 
one-quarter to one-half of our money 
before they let their government see it? 
That is why we should reduce this item. 
Nobody has answered the argument 
made for the amendment. All we have 
had are admissions that the argument is 
correct. 
= Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will take 2 minutes out of my time on 
the bill. 

When the Senator refers to “legalized 
graft,” I think it is necessary that the 
ReEcorp be correct on this point, because 
I am sure the Senator wants to reflect 
neither on the International Coopera- 
tion Administration nor on the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam. The Senator is deal- 
ing with an exchange problem. He is 
dealing with the exchange problem of a 
sovereign country. I quite agree that, 
based on the testimony the committee 
had before it, it would be highly de- 
sirable for the Government of the United 
States and its agencies to negotiate with 
the Government of Vietnam and get a 
more realistic exchange rate. I think 
that should be done. We have done it 
on several occasions with respect to the 
Republic of Korea. 

However, the Senator must not try to 
oversimplify the problem, because, due 
to the fact that wartime condition 
have existed in Vietnam, and the fact 
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that the country is facing a Communist 
enemy a few miles to the north, there 
are strict economic controls in effect in 
that country. Consequently, it is felt in 
Vietnam that the inflation of its cur- 
rency. by changing the exchange rate 
from 35 to 70 piasters to the dollar would 
in effect double prices. Therefore, it 
would mean that merchants selling 
their goods in Vietnam would have to 
double their prices. That would bring 
about inflationary pressure which might 
undermine the country, and bring about 
catastrophic results. 

Exchange controls cannot be changed 
overnight. There is no question that 
a great many countries of the world, in 
Europe and in Asia, have unrealistic 
controls, and that we should try to work 
out problems in that connection. I 
refer to that matter because the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana used the term 
“legalized graft.” 

Mr. LONG. As I was saying, the ex- 
planation given by the Senator from 
California is the explanation we get in 
Washington, and it is the theoretical 
argument that we have heard for so long. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
spent in Vietnam, and not a soul who has 
had any connection with administering 
the funds in Vietnam has said that what 
I have suggested should not be done. 
The man we sent to that area said that 


it was the unanimous recommendation 


of those working for us in that area that 
the present practice should be stopped. 

It must be remembered that we are 
giving all this money away; we are not 
lending it. All of this money goes as a 
gift to the foreign government, anyway. 
If we are giving it away, why should we 
not insist on a realistic exchange of cur- 
rencies and a realistic value being placed 
upon the commodities we are sending to 
that area, instead of some theoretical 
argument? Continuation of the present 
practice means that half our money is 
lost before those whom we seek to help 
ever start spending it. 

A mere 2,000 merchants in Vietnam 
are getting half our defense-support 
money in their pockets, which causes the 
other 18,000 merchants who are not per- 
mitted to get in on the deal to say that 
the whole program is crooked. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE . I think the country is 
indebted to the Senator from Louisiana 
for bringing to the attention of the coun- 
try, not only today, but many times, one 
of the gimmicks in the foreign aid pro- 
gram which is very much misunderstood 
by the American people. 

We are selling a certain quantity of 
material to some foreign governments 
for their local funds, and those funds are 
in turn supposed to be available for ex- 
penditure in their own country to pay 
for other items. But the fact is that in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
the Senator from Louisiana very well 
knows, when some of us propose to make 
use of the huge funds we have in storage, 
so to speak, in these countries as a result 
of this practice, we are told, “We cannot 
do that. We promised them we would 
not do that, because that might disrupt 
their local currency.” 
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The fact is that under the name of 
sale we are giving the people in the for- 
eign countries these goods, because un- 
less the funds are used to pay for goods 
and services in those countries it means, 
in effect, the payment they have made is 
of no use to the United States at all. 

I do not believe in that kind of decep- 
tion and subterfuge. I think the Ameri- 
can people need to be told the facts about 
the amount of goods we are supposed to 
have sold to these countries and for 
which we are supposed to have received 
their currency. Then we put their cur- 
rency in hock, so to speak—make it un- 
touchable—because our State Depart- 
ment representatives apparently give 
them the promise that we are not going 
to use that currency within their own 
country. 

I agree with the Senator from Loui- 
siana. This is one of the issues he has 
raised over and over again. If we are 
to tell the American people we are selling 
the property for soft currency abroad, 
we ought to insist that that soft currency 
be used by the United States, as the 
Senator said in an illustration he used 
in the committee, to buy buildings in 
some foreign country to house an Ameri- 
can contingent, an embassy, or a mission. 

What is actually happening is that 
we are making these goods available to 
a country and telling the American peo- 
ple we are getting foreign currency for 
them, yet we are told by the State De- 
partment that we cannot use the cur- 
rency because it might disrupt the local 
economy of the country involved. 

I say it is time to tell the American 
people the truth. The State Department 
cannot have this both ways. Until that 
money is used or until they free it from 
the kinds of restrictions they put on it, 
we are in fact giving away the materials 
we sent and telling the American people 
they have been sold. ` 

I submit that is not an honest repre- 
sentation to the American people, and it 
bears out the point I made yesterday. 
I say the majority of the committee and 
this administration do not dare to dis- 
close to the American people the facts 
which are covered up and kept secret be- 
hind the doors of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in respect of the expendi- 
ture of these funds, because if the Amer- 
ican. people were given this secret in- 
formation—to which I respectfully say 
they are entitled—they would demand 
that the Senate follow a different course 
of action than I predict the majority of 
the Senate is going to follow today. 

Mr. LONG. I have available a report 
of overseas operations by the United 
States Government, made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague at the time he vis- 
ited Vietnam. At page 290 of that re- 
port, Senators will find a quotation from 
a document entitled “Changes in the 
USIS Program in Vietnam,” and a state- 
ment that the diplomats in Vietnam 
for their personal and official use insist 
on a 75 to 1 ratio on the piasters, and 
that for the limited use of such tourists 
as there are, they get 75 to 1. Yet these 
same diplomats watch us give away the 
money of the United States Government, 
and at a mere 35-to 1 ratio. All I say 
is that if we are going to help this coun- 
try, let us recognize how much we are 
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getting, and not let a few native mer- 
chants get most of the money. We can 
accomplish just as much with half the 
money in that country. 

Mr. President, I merely say that the 
reduction suggested is not intended to 
reduce the amount of effective aid. It is 
intended only to accomplish a better ac- 
counting and result in a better use of 
our funds. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee asked why it was not sug- 
gested that the amount be reduced be- 
low $710 million. I think it should be 
reduced far below $710 million for next 
year. I took that figure because the 
majority of the committee, who voted to 
report these high figures themselves, said 
that for the following fiscal year the ap- 
propriations ought to be held within $710 
million. That is what the bill provides. 

The whole appropriation is nothing 
more than an educated guess. The com- 
mittee’s educated guess is that in 1959 
$710 million ought to be enough. I ask, 
why should it not be enough for 1958? 
For this year they have guessed $800 
million, and for next year $710 million. 
I was accepting the committee’s figure, 
rather than going below that amount. 

I am frank to say that I believe the 
$710 million is excessive. I believe it 
could be reduced, and I believe we would 
get just as much in the way of results. 

Mr. President, I should like to invite 
the attention of the majority leader to 
my next statement. I should like to sug- 
gest that the yeas and nays be ordered 
on this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senator is entitled to 
have the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient number of seconds? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Tne PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
time yielded back? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back all my remaining time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has either been consumed or yielded 
back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. . 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Ellender Magnuson 
Allott Flanders Malone 
Anderson Frear Mansfield 
Barrett Fulbright Martin, Iowa 
Beall Gore Martin, Pa. 
Bennett Green McClellan 
Bible Hayden McNamara 
Bricker Hennings Morse 
Bush Hickenlooper Morton 
Butler Hill Mundt 

yrd Holland Murray 
Capehart Hruska Neuberger 
Carlson Humphrey O’Mahoney 
Carroll Ives Pastore 

, N. J. Jackson Payne 

Case, S. Dak Javits Potter 
Chavez Jenner Purtell 
Church Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Clark Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Cooper Kefauver Russell 
Cotton Kennedy Saltonstall 
Curtis Kerr Schoeppel 
Dirksen Knowland Scott 
Douglas Kuchel Smathers 
Dworshak Lausche Smith, Maine 
Eastland Long Smith, N. J. 
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Sparkman Thurmond Williams 
Stennis Thye Yarborough 
Symington Watkins Young 
Talmadge Wiley 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], designated as “6— 
12-57-B.” On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monronry], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELy] are absent on 
official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brīvs] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent because 
of illness. k 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Anderson Hruska O'Mahoney 
Barrett Jackson Revercomb 
Bible Jenner Robertson 
Bricker Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Butler Kefauver Schoeppel 
Byrd Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak Kerr Stennis 
Chavez Long Talmadge 
Curtis Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Williams 
Eastland Mansfield Yarborough 
Ellender McClellan Young 
Frear Morse 
Gore Mundt 

NAYS—49 
Aiken Green Murray 
Allott Hayden Neuberger 
Beall Hennings Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Payne 
Bush ll Potter 
Capehart Holland Purtell 
Carlson Humphrey Saltonstall 
Carroll Ives Scott 
Case, N. J. Javits Smathers 
Church Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Symington 
Cotton Lausche Thye 
Dirksen Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Douglas Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Flanders McNamara 
Fulbright Morton 

NOT VOTING—6 

Bridges Goldwater Monroney 
Ervin Langer Neely 


So Mr. Lone’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the Long 
amendment was rejected be reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 


I move to 
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California [Mr. KNoOwLanp] that the 
vote by which the Long amendment “B” 
was rejected. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, lines 7 
and 8, it is proposed to strike out 
“$1,800,000,000”" and insert in lieu 
thereof “$1,300,000,000.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. i 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to cut the 
foreign military assistance authoriza- 
tion; that is, the money to be used for 
purchasing hardware for our allies by a 
half-billion dollars. The bill provides 
for $1,800,000,000. If my amendment is 
adopted, that amount would be reduced 
to $1,300,000,000. 

Mr. President, I have no apology to 
make to the Senate or to the people of 
my State for having supported the Mar- 
shall plan at its inception. I thought 
then, and I still think, that it was to 
our best advantage to adopt the Mar- 
shall plan in order to help rehabilitate 
our friends across the seas who had suf- 
fered severe and crippling damages from 
a cruel war. 

The Marshall plan, as will be remem- 
bered, was created by act of Congress 
in 1947, and was administered by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
It remained as such until 1951, when the 
Mutual Security Agency was formed. In 
the meantime, the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act was passed, under which 
military aid was made available to our 
friends. Under this Agency were con- 
solidated the functions authorized in the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, and the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, as amended. 

Then, in 1951, the Mutual Security 
Agency was enacted which consolidated 
the military, economic, and technical as- 
sistance programs. 

Under Reorganization Plan No. 7, set 
up in 1953, an independent agency en- 
tirely removed from the State Depart- 
ment was created and it was known as 
Foreign Operation Administration— 
FOA—under which the military, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance pro- 
grams were administered. 

FOA administered these programs for 
1 year, and under Executive Order No. 
10610 it was abolished and its economic 
and technical aid functions transferred 
to the Department of State and the mili- 
tary aspect of the program was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Defense, and 
it has been functioning under that setup 
until now. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may 
we have order? Will the Chair make a 
— effort to have order in the Sen- 
ate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senators who must converse please go 
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to the cloakroom? ‘The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER: Under the same 
order, there was established within the 
State Department a semiautonomous 
agency known as the International Co- 
operation Administration—ICA—with 
the Secretary of State in charge, and 
he in turn placed authority into the 
hands of an administrator to administer 
the program. 

The pending measure does not ma- 
terially change the manner and method 
of administering these programs except 
that the military appropriation for hard- 
ware and defense support is to be in- 
cluded in the Defense budget, with the 
proviso that all funds generated from 
defense support will be administered by 
ICA. 

In last year’s bill, an item for an ap- 
propriation for Development Assistance 
was authorized. There is no Develop- 
ment Assistance in this bill. It is evi- 
dently replaced by the Development 
Loan Fund. This Development Loan 
Fund will be operated under the general 
jurisdiction of ICA but according to the 
committee report, a special unit, headed 
by a special administrator, will be created 
within ICA to conduct loan operations. 
The administrator will operate under 
the general jurisdiction of an Advisory 
Loan Committee which will consist of 
the Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, the administrator of 
the fund, representatives from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and rep- 
resentatives of any other Federal agen- 
cies the President determines should be 
represented thereon. 

Mr. President, under these programs 
we have spent in Western Europe alone 
more than $30 billion for economic and 
military assistance. Included in the 
pending authorization for foreign mili- 
tary assistance is approximately $500 
billion for our allies in Western Europe. 
It is this sum that I am seeking to 
eliminate from the authorization. It 
is high time for us to refuse to give fur- 
ther aid to Western Europe. It may be 
said, “They need it. It is necessary. 
They are stanch allies of ours.” 

I admit they are friends of ours. The 
purpose of the economic-aid program, 
however, was to put the countries of 
Western Europe on. their feet, so that 
they could help themselves; so that they 
could carry their own loads and assist 
us in resisting Communist aggression in 
other areas of the world. But the pro- 
gram is not operating that way. Al- 
though, as I have just indicated, we have 
spent more than $30 billion for military 
and economic aid in Western Europe, we 
are now being called upon to pay a por- 
tion of their current military expenses, 
notwithstanding the fact that we are 
carrying the entire cost of the Free 
World’s military and economic aid effort 
in southeast Asia, including the three 
countries of former Indochina—Loas, 
Cambodia, and South Vietnam. 

Additionally, we are carrying the 
whole load in Formosa, and we have been 
carrying the whole load in South Korea 
since last year. Two years ago, when I 
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was in Korea, the British had about 
7,500 soldiers stationed there. When I 
returned last year to the lines in Korea 
the British had reduced the number of 
their troops to about 500. Now they 
have withdrawn all of them. 

So we are paying the entire expense of 
maintaining forces in South Korea, in 
Formosa, and in Southeast Asia. In spite 
of this drain on our Nation’s Treasury, 
we are authorizing $494.4 million—al- 
most $500 million—in this bill to provide 


more military assistance to our friends in. 


Europe. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the amendment 
which the Senator is proposing have the 
effect of striking out the proposal for aid 
to Europe? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I may say to 
my friend from Utah, however, that of 
the amount which would remain, $1,300,- 
000,000, if the military authorities saw 
fit to use or felt that they must use some 
of it for Europe, they would not be pre- 
cluded by my amendment from doing so. 

I feel very strongly, Mr. President, that 
since Europe has been placed on her feet 
by us, through the expenditure of $30 
billion up to now, Europe ought at least 
to carry its own load for the military, 
especially in view of the fact that we are 
carrying the whole load in Southeast 
Asia, Formosa, Korea, and have also 
added the Middle East to our list of re- 
cipient countries. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I quite agree. I think 
Europe is in a position to carry its part 
of the load. I had hoped that the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would relate directly 
to Europe and strike out any aid there. 

Mr. ELLENDER. ‘That is the burden 
of my argument, and that would be ac- 
complished by my amendment. I am 
seeking to reduce the military assistance 
authorization by $500 million, which is 
some $5 million more than is contem- 
plated for expenditure in the next fiscal 
year in Europe. I point out to my 
friend from Utah that the pending bill 
contemplates our spending $20 million 
for the item of facilities assistance. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is that in Europe? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In Europe. Let me 
auote from the committee report what 
that is: 

In the fiscal year 1958 program, it can be 
anticipated that in the future the facilities- 
assistance program will be directed toward 
the development of facilities for the produc- 
tion and maintenance of new weapons, 


That is in Europe. 

This will include missiles, electronic 
equipment, such as radars for defense and 
advanced types of communications equip- 
ment essential to NATO. It is estimated 
that the United States share of the cost for 
the fiscal year 1958 program will be $20 
million. This includes continuation of mis- 
sion projects, which for engineering reasons 
were not concluded in fiscal 1957. 


The Senator from Utah well remem- 
bers that only a few months ago the 
British said they would withdraw many 
of their troops from Western Europe, 
and they are in the process of doing 
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that. Butare we withdrawing our troops 
from Europe? The answer is “No.” The 
number of our troops in Europe is the 
same today as it was 4 or 5 years ago. 
I do not know of any attempt which is 
now being made to reduce our forces in 
Europe. 

What did the French do? The French 
removed practically all of their infantry 
from the front where they were work- 
ing side by side with ours, and trans- 
ferred them to North Africa. But the 
good old United States is still there in 
full measures, and now we are providing 
facilities in order further to assist the 
French. 

I say we have been entirely too soft 
with our friends in Western Europe. If 
a threat were made to force them to 
spend their own money and to assist 
themselves in their own defenses, I think 
they would respond to it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
by 1953, Western Europe had recovered 
to such a point that she was enjoying 
much greater prosperity than before the 
war? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As I have pointed out on many 
occasions, the Marshall aid program 
was supposed to have lasted for 5 years. 
The goal for industrial production, was 
125 percent of the prewar production. 
Today it is 166 percent. Agricultural 
production has gone up to about 125 
percent of prewar. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was in Europe in 
1953, and spent some time there. One 
of the matters I investigated was the 
ability of Europe to take care of its 
own problems from that point on. 
After I returned to the United’ States, I 
voted against any help for Europe, in 
connection with the next mutual secu- 
rity bill which was considered. 

I have seen nothing since that time 
which would indicate that Europe can- 
not carry its share of the load. I have 
always had the feeling that if the time 
ever came, those nations, close as they 
are to Russia, were likely to be com- 
pletely neutral in any war which might 
develop between the United States and 
the Communists. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The burden of my 
argument is that we should eliminate 
all of the funds that would be used in 
Western Europe. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. When the Senator 
refers to the amount we are spending 
in any particular country or area, does 
he not refer to the amount in the aid 
program? He does not include the many 
hundreds of millions of dollars we are 
spending in those countries or areas for 
our regular troops and our regular or- 
ganizations. I wonder if the Senator 
would be certain to clear that point as 
to each different country or area of the 
world. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam glad my friend 
from Mississippi has brought that out, 
because we are spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars, to build great air 
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fields all over the world, for the pro- 
tection of our Western European allies 
as well as ourselves. 

Mr. STENNIS. And we furnish all 
the money for the facilities of the 
Armed Forces and the other installations 
which we build. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All those things 
were built by us, and paid for by us. 

Mr. STENNIS. Except some of the 
NATO installations in Europe, as to 
which we share in the cost. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly, and some- 

times we have had to absorb more than 
our share. For example, in England 4 
years ago we entered into a contract 
with the British to repair X number of 
airfields. The British were to furnish 
50 percent of the cost, plus any addi- 
tional amounts necessary to complete 
the airfields. At the end of about 18 
months Britain said she could not pay 
any more. What does the Senator think 
happened? Good old Uncle Sam took 
over the project as a whole. In order 
to finish X number of airfields—I know 
the number, but I cannot state it—we 
spent $320 million over and above our 
50 percent share of the original esti- 
mated cost. 
- We are too easy. If we continue to 
carry the whole load throughout the 
world, then the whole world will con- 
tinue to shove the burden onto us. 

The point made by my good friend 
from Mississippi applies to France, 
where we are building a number of air- 
ports. We are building pipelines to 
carry gas to the front lines. All of this 
is being done at our own expense. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Have not those gas 
and oil lines been finished? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know; but 
they were to be extended. 

Mr. WATKINS. I noticed that the 

Senator made his statement in the pres- 
ent tense. I wondered if the work had 
not been finished some time ago. 
- Mr. ELLENDER. My statement was 
in response to the question whether we 
were doing other things than maintain- 
ing our troops and assisting our friends 
in Western Europe. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Louisiana will yield to me, 
I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the pipeline 
is virtually completed, except in Spain, 
where we continue to build and complete 
the line. 

Qn the point of the failure to include 
in this category the cost, in United 
States dollars, of these military pro- 
grams, let me point out that in the case 
of England, we are asked to authorize 
and to appropriate funds for the con- 
struction of school buildings and simi- 
lar facilities to take care of the children 
of our officers and enlisted men who are 
stationed in England. But the entire 
expense of even such items is falling on 
the construction program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Absolutely; and we 
are also bearing all the cost of the con- 
struction of airfields, which will revert 
to the countries in which they are built. 
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Mr. President, as I pointed out a while 
ago, the nations of Western Europe have 
never been better off than they are at 
present. Industrially, they have in- 
creased their production by an average 
of 66 percent over prewar production; 
and agriculturally, they have increased 
their production approximately 20 per- 
cent or more over prewar. Yet we are 
being called on to furnish more and 
more aid. 

If security restrictions could be raised, 
I should like to tell the people about our 
NATO program there. The contribu- 
tions of our allies to the NATO forces 
are constantly being decreased. It is my 
hope that this year, when the request 
for appropriation of the NATO funds is 
made, I shall be able to expose the extent 
to which the NATO forces of our allies 
have been decreased in the past and are 
still being decreased. However, insofar 
as the United States is concerned, our 
forces are there in the same numbers, 
and we are carrying our load at home 
and also in Western Europe and in the 
rest of the world. Also, we are appro- 
priating more funds to reequip our own 
and our allies’ NATO forces with more 
powerful weapons, in an effort to supply 
the deficiency. Anyone with common- 
sense knows that we cannot maintain 
our present global spending pace and 
hope to retain our way of life. If we 
continue to spend at the rate we now are 
spending, just as surely as my colleagues 
and I are in the Senate Chamber at this 
time, the United States will lose her way 
of life, and communism or some other 
kind of ism will be brought to our shores. 

Mr. President, I return to the prop- 
osition that I have enunciated in this 
Chamber before. I say again that I have 
no regret for having voted to help put 
Western Europe on her feet. But now 
that she is better off than she has ever 
been before, I think it is downright crim- 
inal for us to continue to assist the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. It is time for 
us to ask those whom we have aided so 
abundantly in the past to help us defend 
freedom. If we have no help, we will do 
violence to our economy here at home. 

The next item of benefit to Western 
Europe is the mutual weapons develop- 
ment program. Today, the United 
States is spending about $5 billion each 
year for military research and develop- 
ment for our own Armed Forces. Not- 
withstanding that huge sum, we are þe- 
ing called upon—and this bill does so— 
to authorize and to appropriate $65 mil- 
lion, to assist the countries of Western 
Europe in carrying on their military 
research and development programs. 
Think of that, Mr. President. The $5 
billion that is being spent here at home 
for research development in the United 
States will redound to the benefit of our 
Western European allies, but they are 
not satisfied with that. They will not 
pay their own research costs. Here in 
this bill as in the past, we are providing 
$65 million more to assist them in their 
research development. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp excerpts from the hearings, to 
show how this item of $65 million is 
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being spent in Western Europe for mil- 
itary research. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


MUTUAL WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


1. Objectives of program: The mutual 
weapons development program (MWDP) was 
established by a special provision of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1953 with the primary 
objective of increasing the defensive capabil- 
ity of our allies and improving our mutual 
security through the provision of United 
States financial and technical assistance to 
selected highly promising projects for weap- 
ons of advanced design in their research and 
development programs. 

oe x + . + + 


4. Countries participating: Initially six 
countries entered into bilateral agreements 
in 1954 with the United States on this pro- 
gram. They were Belgiuni, Italy, France, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, and the United King- 
dom. Last year Western Germany also 
agreed to participate and negotiations have 
been underway for some time with the Japa- 
nese Government which has already submit- 
ted several projects for consideration. 

* * * * + 


10. Fiscal year 1957 program: Obligations 
on fiscal year 1957 projects have not yet been 
completed. An effort was made to complete 
the obligations early this year and bring the 
program into phase with the United States 
budget cycle and considerable progress to- 
ward this desirable objective was made. It 
is expected that approximately $45 million 
will be approved and obligated by June 30. 

11. Fiscal year 1958 program: MWDP proj- 
ect proposals for fiscal year 1958 have in- 
creased both in numbers and importance. 
Our allies have gained confidence in the 
validity of the announced objectives of the 
program and are submitting more of their 
highest quality projects for consideration. 
They recognize that our efforts to support the 
maximum use of new weapons evolved from 
the MWDP are leading toward elimination of 
unnecessary duplication and the accomplish- 
ment of increasing standardization. These 
are important objectives which should con- 
tribute materially to the improvement of 
our mutual defenses and the saving of con- 
siderable money in the future. Projects to- 
taling nearly $100 million were submitted for 
consideration this year; 75 percent of the 
total was for new projects and the remainder 
for continuance of support of projects already 
in the program. 

The Department of Defense MWDP steering 
group reviewed these projects in detail early 
in May 1957. During these hearings, these 
experts studied and analyzed the projects 
and reviewed the comments. and recommen- 
dations of the field agencies and of the three 
military departments. The program now 
under final consideration will involve a 
United States contribution of approximately 
$65 million. 


Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, one of 
the countries in the list of those to re- 
ceive these benefits is Belgium. Although 
Belgium is small in size, she has a 
healthy economy. Today she is better off 
than is the United States. Belgium has 
unbounded resources in Africa, in the 
fabulously wealthy Belgian Congo. Yet 
the United States is being called upon to 
provide Belgium with money for military 
research. Also included in the list are 
Italy, France, Norway, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom. Our tax 
money will be spent to aid those countries 
in weapons development, although in the 
last 7 or 8 years we have given those 
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countries more than $30,500,000,000 in 
economic and military aid. 

When, Mr. President, will Europe be 
able to stand on her feet? 

Next, we have the item of $282,400,000 
for new weapons, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is that for European 
forces or for our own forces? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is for weapons 
we are furnishing to our European allies. 
In other words, it is to make up for the 
deficiency which will occur as a result 
of France pulling troops out of Europe 
into north Africa—a matter to which I 
have adverted in the past few minutes— 
of defense cuts by the United Kingdom 
and armament cuts by our other so- 
called allies. This item is for missiles 
and other defenses to protect the coun- 
tries of Western Europe—something 
which they themselves, not the United 
States, should do. 

Mr. WATKINS. Whose troops will use 
these weapons? 

Mr. ELLENDER. European forces. 

Mr. WATKINS. The British forces 
and the forces of the other Wester: Eu- 
ropean countries? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 
amounts to $282,400,000. 

If my colleagues will examine page 384 
of the hearings, they will find that the 
fiscal year 1958 program of weapons as- 
sistance for Western Europe—that is 
what it is—has been developed for the 
purpose of modernizing the forces there. 
I read from the hearings at that point: 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR WESTERN 

EUROPE 

The fiscal year 1958 program of military 
assistance for Western Europe has been de- 
veloped for the purpose of modernizing the 
forces of NATO, maintaining the needed con- 
ventional forces, and carrying on our essen- 
tial air programs in several non-NATO Eu- 
ropean countries. Our fund request for all 
of these countries, excluding the new weap- 
ons program for which country allocations 
have not yet been made, is $338.5 million. 
Of this amount, $282.4 million is for the sup- 
port of the NATO countries of Western Eu- 
rope, less Greece and Turkey. 


Mr. WATKINS. Are the countries 
named at that point in the hearings? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; but there are 16 
of them. 

Of course, my amendment does not 
affect Greece or Turkey. The amount of 
money it includes is for the sole use of 
our NATO allies in Western Europe. 

On page 384 my colleagues will find 
that the total amount for the new weap- 
ons program is $338.5 million; but of that 
amount, $282.4 million is to be used for 
NATO countries of Western Europe. 
The rest is for Greece, Turkey, Spain, 
and Yugoslavia, I presume. I am not 
complaining about the situation in the 
case of Greece and Turkey, but I do 
think Western Europe can and should 
stand on her own feet. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is Spain included in 
that category? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; Spain is not. 
Spain is not a member of NATO. 

Mr. WATKINS. This fund is only for 
the NATO countries, is it? 


And this item 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; the NATO 
countries in Western Europe. The dif- 
ference between the $338.5 million and 
the $282.4 million will be used for the 
other European countries we plan to 
assist. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is any of the money 
to be used for the building of more air- 
ports in Western Europe, for the use of 
our own air fleets? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; none of this will 
be used for that purpose. 

Mr. WATKINS. This is entirely for 
the use of our allies and their forces; is 
it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; it is entirely 
for the use of our NATO friends. 

Mr. WATKINS. Even though they are 
now pulling their troops out of Germany 
and, in the case of France, are sending 
them to Africa? Evenso, they still want 
us to provide more money; do they? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has been a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee for a long time. 
Is it not a fact that the arms these coun- 
tries now have, have come largely from 
the United States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; most of them 
have. For instance, last year, when I 
was in London, I noticed a number of 
old weapons which were piled up in our 
depots there. I asked the reason for it. 
I was told that the British were replac- 
ing all the old military hardware we had 
given them, 2 or 3 years ago; it was 
being replaced by new weapons. The 
British were producing the new weapons 
with our funds, furnished by us to the 
British under the category of “offshore 
procurement.” In other words, what we 
did was give to the British millions of 
dollars to make, in their own factories, 
or in factories built by us under “‘facili- 
ties assistance,” new weapons to be used 
by their armies. We also did the same 
thing with respect to France and other 
NATO countries in Western Europe. 

After we had spent the huge Marshall 
plan sums for economic aid, we spent 
almost $3 billion for offshore procure- 
ment. The Senator will recall when 
airplanes were sent from France to Is- 
rael. Those planes were built in France, 
with money we ourselves furnished the 
French under the offshore procurement 
program. Israel got those planes in- 
directly from us, since our money paid 
for their production. Of course, Israel 
repaid France. But the point I wish to 
make is that in the past 3 or 4 years we 
have been spending in Western Europe, 
after economic aid had supposedly been 
cut off, almost $3 billion, in order to give 
those countries an opportunity to pro- 
duce in their own factories, with our 
money, munitions, hardware, and other 
materiel to equip their forces. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to observe that as I recall, during the de- 
bate on the Marshall program, it was 
claimed that none of the money or other 
aid we were giving to the European coun- 
tries would go to help maintain their 
colonial possessions. Is it a fact that 
France is sending some of the weapons 
for which we have paid, or which we have 
given them, or which they have been 
manufacturing under the offshore pro- 
curement program, to north Africa? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know the 
exact extent to which the weapons are 
being used there, but I was informed that 
a good many of the lighter weapons, ex- 
cluding artillery and equipment of that 
kind, as well as munitions, were used for 
that purpose. Asa matter of fact, there 
are some references in the hearings to 
that situation and they indicate that 
arms we gave to the French are being 
used in Algeria. I was told, when I was 
in Paris last fall, that a good deal of the 
munitions and lighter hardware we had 
made available to France were used in 
North Africa. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 
the Senator another question. I really 
am not too well informed on this subject. 
That is why I am asking the questions. 
What about atomic weapons? Are we 
furnishing almost exclusively to our allies 
those weapons, or is that a question the 
Senator cannot answer? 

Mr, ELLENDER. The item of $282.4 
million would include those weapons, 

Mr. WATKINS. It is true, is it not, 
that we manufacture all the ammunition 
that would be used with the type of 
weapon? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is assumed that 
if countries are furnished with atomic 
weapons, the funds for such items will 
be taken out of this fund for new 
weapons. 

Mr. WATKINS. I take it the Senator 
would not object to our furnishing some 
of that ammunition, since we have seen 
our way clear to furnish our European 
allies with atomic weapons. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not object 
to making such materiel available, but 
I believe those countries can well afford 
to pay for it. 

Mr. WATKINS. There may be some- 
thing to that point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the point I 
have been making. That is the burden 
of my argument for reducing the mili- 
tary aid budget by this half a billion 
dollars. 

Mr. WATKINS. I can see the neces- 
sity of aiding our Asian and other alhes 
who want to remain free, because of 
their inability to buy modern weapons; 
but, since we are engaged in a common 
enterprise, it seems to me our European 
allies ought to assume a part of the 
burden, after we have helped them get 
back on their feet. I had understood 
that for the past several years there 
was no money authorization in the bud- 
get or appropriations to help them any 
further. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator was 
misinformed. I wish to reiterate that 
in the past 3 years we have obligated for 
offshore procurement a total of $2.7 
billion. Of that total, $2.57 billion were 
for weapons made in Europe. That 
money was furnished by us to the fac- 
tories cperated by British interests, 
French interests, and individuals in 
other NATO countries in order to manu- 
facture ammunition, military hardware, 
and airplanes, not for our use, but for 
the use of our NATO friends. The Sen- 
ator will agree, I am sure, that if that is 
not economic aid, it would be difficult to 
tell what it is, because it certainly bol- 
stered the local economy. It helped 
them keep their factories open. All that 
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was done at the expense of good old 
Uncle Sam. 

Mr. President, we have in this bill 
another item for offshore procurement. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ‘Recorp at this point the details 
from the hearings on offshore procure- 
ment of new weapons. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

l OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT 


Background: There are three sources of 
supply for items included in the approved 
military assistance materiel program. Some 
of the items can be furnished from supplies 
on hand in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
Additional amounts come from new produc- 
tion in the United States. The third source 
is “offshore procurement”? (OSP), a term 
used to describe purchase by the United 
States of military equipment and supplies 
from sources outside the United States for 
delivery to other friendly countries, as part 
of the military assistance program. This 
type of procurement was first undertaken in 
a relatively small way in connection with 
aid to Greece in 1947 because the United 
Kingdom was then the only source of sup- 
ply for replacements, spare parts, and am- 
munition for the British types of military 
materiel with which the Greek armed forces 
were equipped. If this equipment had not 
been procured offshore in the United King- 
dom, it would have been necessary to com- 
pletely reequip the Greek armed forces with 
United States type of equipment, an ex- 
tremely costly undertaking. 

When the military assistance program was 
initiated in 1949, it was planned to supply 
United States types of equipment to our 
allies, mainly from existing United States 
stocks. It was also planned that any new 
procurement would, in part, be delivered to 
United States forces to replace stock items 
previously shipped to our allies. At that 
time, this seemed to be the most expeditious 
way of getting weapons into the hands of 
Allied soldiers, and thereby strengthening 
the overall capability of the free world to re- 
sist aggression. The attack in Korea, how- 
ever, upset these plans; and the stocks of 
military equipment and ammunition which 
had been programed for delivery under the 
military assistance program were necessar- 
ily diverted to meet the urgent require- 
ments of the Korean war. A new source of 
production had to be found and OSP was 
introduced to supplement United States pro- 
duction, which was straining to meet the 
needs of the Korean conflict. 

Equally important were the logistic and 
strategic considerations. From the military 
point of view, it was considered essential, in 
the case of war, that the maximum capa- 
bility to produce replacements, spare parts, 
and ammunition be available from sources 
close to the actual fighting, and not be sub- 
ject to the hazards and delays of a long and 
precarious pipeline from the United States. 
In addition, there were other benefits fiow- 
ing from this action which were important 
to the United States: 

1. The opportunity to save money for the 
United States taxpayer. In many instances, 
especially in shipbuilding, it was possible to 
procure in Europe or Japan military equip- 
ment of types suitable for use by the recip- 
ient countries’ forces at a cost less than 
that for purchasing equivalent equipment 
in the United States. 

2. The furtherance of United States polit- 
ical and economic objectives abroad. As 
the Marshali plan was diminishing in size, 
many of our European allies still had bal- 
ance of payments difficulties, particularly 
with the dollar area, which were in part 
overcome by OSP. Our OSP program was 
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also instrumental in some countries as a 
means of combating Communist influence 
in the trade-union movement. ; 

The four basic limiting factors which have 
always governed, and continue to govern, the 
placement of offshore procurement contracts 
are set forth in a Department of Defense 
directive, dated August 17, 1951. These lim- 
itations are that such procurement will not 
result in one or more of the following: 

1. Unjustifiable cost in comparison with 
procuvement in the United States. 

2. Militarily unacceptable delays in deliv- 
ery. 

3. Serious adverse effects upon the United 
States economy, employment, or industrial 
mobilization base. 

4: Threat to the security interests of the 
United States. 

Fiscal year 1951-57 program: Since 1951 
the United States has purchased in Europe 
and the Far East a selected portion of the 
materiel to be furnished to friendly foreign 
nations under approved military assistance 
programs. During the period, military as- 
sistance program offshore procurement con- 
tracts totaled about $2.71 billion, with ex- 
penditures as of December 31, 1956, amount- 
ing to $2.12 billion, or 78 percent of the value 
of contracts placed. 

The greatest volume of offshore contracts 
was placed in fiscal year 1953 when the 
amount totaled about $1.6 billion. In fiscal 
year 1956, the amount of new procurement 
offshore was only $62 million. Of the total 
orders placed to date, $2.57 billion has been 
placed in Europe, largely in NATO coun- 
tries, with the remainder awarded to the 
Far East area, principally Japan. 

The largest single procurement category 
is conventional ammunition. The orders 
for conventional ammunition have been im- 
portant in meeting training and war re- 
serve requirements in friendly foreign coun- 
tries. Ammunition orders to date total $1.18 
billion, or 48 percent of the total orders 
placed. In the main, ammunition procured 
has been of United States types and the 
bulk of orders was placed at a time when 
United States industry was engaged in ful- 
filling the requirements of the Korean cam- 
paign. x 

The second largest category of procure- 
ment is aircraft, spare parts, and support- 
ing equipment in the amount of about $460 
million. Many of the aircraft contracted 
for under this program were of European 
types. 

The third largest category of materiel 
procured offshore, amounting to about $360 
million, is ships and harbor craft. These 
items are principally of foreign design and 
were produced in foreign shipyards at costs 
appreciably less (in some cases as much as 
50 percent less) than United States costs for 
comparable items. 

With the exception of ammunition, off- 
shore procurement orders involved primar- 
ily items of non-United States design, e. g., 
British Centurion tanks, European-type ra- 
dar, BOFORS, L/70 40 mm. antiaircraft guns, 
naval craft, and aircraft of foreign design 
and British-type weapons. 

On the basis of the end items included 
in the materiel program, the status of serv- 
ice stocks and the state of the United States 
industrial mobilization base, it is estimated 
that about $110 million may be obligated in 
fiscal year 1957 for offshore procurement 
on a worldwide basis. 

Fiscal 1958 program: It is estimated that 
the fiscal year 1958 program will be in the 
same general order of magnitude as that for 
fiscal year 1957. In contrast to previous 
years, it is anticipated that a larger percent- 
age of the offshore procurement orders in 
1958 will be placed in the Far East and, in 
addition, the total orders will involve little or 
no. ammunition. -In general, OSP will þe 
used primarily to (a) obtain foreign-type 
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items of materiel needed to meet an ap- 
proved military requirement, or to (b) de- 
velop arrangements of special benefit to the 
United States, such as cost-sharing produc- 
tion schemes or production capabilities in 
soft-currency areas for use on a regional 
basis. 

The reduction in ammunition orders will 
undoubtedly result in some of the ammuni- 
tion plants in both Europe and the Far East 
being put in mothballs. The United States 
will assist these countries in placing these’ 
plants in a standby status with the under- 
standing that the governments concerned 
will agree to maintain the plants on a stand- 
by basis for future use in the event of war.. 


Mr. ELLENDER. We have already 
spent and obligated in the past $2.7 bil- 
lion for offshore procurement. The 
pending measure authorizes about $110 
million to continue that program. 
Where is that money to be spent? First 
and foremost, it will be spent in the 
countries of Western Europe, in their 
own arsenals, to produce weapons for 
themselves, not for us, but for troops of 
those countries. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it true that the 
item the Senator has mentioned, new 
weapons for Europe, is included in the 
offshore procurement program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; that is a sepa- 
rate program. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is independent of 
that item? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is separate; that 
is in addition. The new weapons pro- 
gram involves an item of $282.4 million 
for NATO countries and there is another 
item for offshore procurement of about 
$110 million. Those two items alone 
amount to almost $400 million. 

Mr. WATKINS. They are for the 
same purpose—new weapons for our 
allies? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I say those 
countries are able to carry their own 
load. In view of the fact that we have 
carried and are carrying the load for the 
rest of the world, and our own at home, 
they should be made to help us. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for an obser- 
vation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. On the Senator’s 
own time, yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
glad to speak in my own time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall 
wait until I get the floor in my own right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator de- 
sires to ask me a question, I shall gladly 
answer, but the Senator has an hour of 
his own. My time has almost expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall 
wait. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is another 
little item in this bill involving $5 million 
in expenses for administering the off- 
shore procurement program. The jus- 
tification appears on page 425 of the 
hearings, and reads as follows: 

Funds in the amount of $5 million for fis- 
cal year 1958 are required for administrative 
support incident to offshore-procurement ac- 
tivities devoted to purchasing and contract- 
ing under the military assistance program. 
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That isan administrative cost which is 
in addition to the $110 million of which 
I have been speaking. 

The next item, Mr. President, is an 
item of $12 million for logistical support 
of the United Nations forces in Korea. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the justification be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the justifica- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

UNITED NATIONS LOGISTICAL SUPPORT IN KOREA 


Since the beginning of the Korean war in 
June of 1950 and through June of 1956, the 
United States has furnished logistical sup- 
port to the other United Nations forces oper- 
ating in Korea. The value of this support 
totaled $385 million, with reimbursements 
from the participating countries of only $91 
million. The appropriations of the military 
departments provided this logistic support 
through fiscal year 1956. Beginning with 
fiscal year 1957 the logistical support of come 
of these foreign forces, still under the com- 
mand of the U. N. commander, has been 
financed by the appropriations made avail- 
able to the military assistance program. 

Fiscal year 1957 program: The budget esti- 
mate for this program in fiscal year 1957 was 
$12 million. 

Fiscal year 1958 program: Each of-the na- 
tions participating has such a small contin- 
gent in Korea that it has been determined 
that it would be uneconomical and inadvis- 
able to establish a separate logistical base 
for each country’s force. Therefore the 
United States has agreed to provide the logis- 
tical support. To assure continued support 
in fiscal year 1958, $12 million is included for 
this item. 

. The fiscal status of the program follows: 


[In thousands of dollars] 


July 1, 1956 | Mar. 1, 1957 


‘to Feb. 28, | to June 30, Total 

1957 * 1957 
Obligations_.......- 4, 929 4,071 | 9,000 
Expenditures------- 4, 929 3,071 | 8,000 


* Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. What page is that, 
please? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Page 429, at the 
bottom of the page. 

The Senators heard me say a while 
ago that there are a few British troops 
in South Korea; there are also some 
Ethiopian, and Greek troops in South 
Korea, and I think there are soldiers of 
2 or 3 other countries there, too. This 
item of $12 million is to take care of the 
logistical support for those troops. It 
has nothing to do with assisting Korea 
as such. It is not aid to Korea but it is 
to be used to pay logistical support for 
soldiers in Korea other than the United 
States and ROK troops. 

Mr. President, why we should do that 
is something beyond my comprehension, 
We cannot maintain our freedom—we 
cannot maintain our way of life—if we 
continue to spend at the rate we are 
now spending. It seems to me that the 
more we do for the people of Western 
Europe the more they expect from us. 
That is why a moment ago I said a few 
words in support of the first amendment 
introduced by my distinguished col- 
league, when he desired to place this 
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program on a year-to-year basis instead 
of putting it on a 2-year or 3-year basis 
as the bill now authorizes it. The bill, 
as it now stands, will simply make Europe 
and other areas more and more depend- 
ent upon us. They would help them- 
selves much more if they felt that sup- 
port from the United States would be 
curtailed at some time. 

By this procedure we are abandoning 
the method which we have used in au- 
thorizing this program since its incep- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator not 
know that in this bill the Development 
Loan Fund is already on a 3-year basis? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am prepared to 
offer an amendment to rectify that 
abominable situation. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
Senator has 16 minutes remaining. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding 5 minutes to me. 

Mr. President, I have no prepared 
speech or address on this subject, but my 
connection with the general subject mat- 
ter is such that I feel I owe it to the 
Senate to say a few words. 

I intend to support the amendment 
of the senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER]. 
` Mr. President, let me point out that all 
the expenses of construction, of main- 
tenance and operation of all our military 
bases and air bases of whatever kind, all 
over the world, are paid for by us. That 
includes salaries of personnel, transpor- 
tation costs and all other costs. That 
is entirely allright. That is for our pro- 
tection and theirs. 

Then, in addition, there is a second 
fund for NATO, to which we make our 
part of the contribution, as a military 
program, and our percentage of contri- 
bution is rather high. 

Then there is a third fund, the fund 
we are talking about now, which is made 
up of what may be called “loose” money 
appropriated to the President. I have 
no cbjection to a discretionary use of a 
reasonable amount, but this bill au- 
thorizes $1.8 billion for this third fund 
alone. 

Mr. President, a very wise and influen- 
tial Senator—he is no longer a mem- 
ber—stood on the floor of the Senate a 
few years ago and in a powerful speech, 
in opposition to the first bill authorizing 
military aid, pointed out with great logic 
that once it was started it would be very, 
very, very difficult to stop the program. 
I rejected his thinking then, on the 
ground that there should be some kind 
of a military assistance program, and I 
voted for the program. I shall vote for 
it, to an extent, now. However, the wis- 
dom of his words about the difficulty of 
terminating any major part of the pro- 
gram has certainly been proved. 

I am not opposing entirely the third 
fund, which I now speak of, but cer- 
tainly the Senator from Louisiana, with 
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his very fine knowledge of the practical 
phase of this program, has conclusively 
proved that at least the part of the third 
fund which is for Western Europe is no 
longer necessary. 

I ask the question: If we are not going 
to reduce that part now, then when 
shall we reduce it? If we do not move 
in that direction now, in my humble 
opinion, we will continue to indefinitely 
postpone action to reduce it. 

The reduction proposed by the Senator 
from Louisiana will not interfere with 
certain strategic areas which, I think, 
must continue to have support, such as 
Greece and Turkey, which are right un- 
der the Russian guns, which occupy stra- 
tegic places on the globe, and whose 
economies cannot possibly sustain them 
in providing adequate defense. ‘They 
must continue to have aid from several 
sources. But we are giving all the other 
areas tremendous aid with our own 
forces. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I have only a few 
minutes. I should like to make one more 
point. 

If the Senator’s amendment is agreed 
to, the third fund will still have $1.3 bil- 
lion in new obligational authority in it, to 
be used by the President in such places 
as he sees fit. If something unexpected 
should develop, of course, he could use it 
in Western Europe. 

Then there is a fourth fund. The 
fourth fund is the fund already passed 
on this afternoon, by a close vote. It is 
going to stay in the bill. Iam not com- 
plaining about that vote; it is a part of 
the picture. That fund is going to be 
available. i 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I invite the at- 
tention of my good friend to the fact that 
in addition to the amount of new author- 
ity which will be available if my amend- 
ment is adopted, the $1.3 billion, there 
will also be approximately $3.9 billion 
carried over into fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a very good 
point. There is $3.9 billion in the pipe- 
line, and, if this amendment is agreed to, 
there will be in this fund $1.3 billion 
more, or a total of $5.2 billion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield the Senator 
further time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that we are 
giving additional military aid to the 
French? We thought we had helped 
them enough, and now they have taken 
the equipment to Africa, thus weakening 
the NATO defense forces, while they go 
to fight the Arabs with that equipment. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. But my point is that now, with 
func on top of fund on top of fund, 
financed at our expense, continuing on 
and on and on, ad infinitum, here is an 
area of the world where the expenditure 
can be stopped. 

Mr. President, I yield back any time 
remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield me 2 min- 
utes? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I yield the Senator 
from Oregon 2 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to associate my- 
self with the arguments made by the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] on this amendment, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] on 
the previous amendments, and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] on 
this amendment. 

I wish to say, so that it will be in 
the Recorp, that I think the majority of 
the committee is making a most serious 
mistake in its adamant refusal to adjust 
this program downward to the amounts 
provided by these amendments, because 
I am satisfied the majority of the com- 
mittee is quite out of touch with the 
erowing feeling of the American people 
about the program. 

The American people know that they 
are not being given the facts. The 
American people know that this bill is 
being passed, in large part, by having 
vital material kept secret from the 
American people. There is a growing 
question being raised among the Ameri- 
can people which I think may jeopardize 
our whole mutual-security program. As 
one who does not want to see the mutual- 
security program destroyed, but regu- 
larized, brought within procedural safe- 
guards, and brought within financial 
reason, I wish to express today my great 
regret that the majority of the commit- 
tee has gone as far as it has gone. 

I think this is the moment to say that 
in the meetings of the Foreign Relations 
Committee there were members of that 
committee who said that they were vot- 
ing for the higher figures, not because 
they thought they were the figures that 
should be adopted, but because they 
thought that the House, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, and the confer- 
€es would cut them. I stated in com- 
mittee that I would say on the floor of 
the Senate that when the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee takes the position that 
it will send to the floor of the Senate a 
bill which does not represent the exact 
figure which members of the committee 
think, in their own consciences, they 
should recommend, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is not keeping faith 
with the United States Senate. 

In my opinion, as Senators we have 
a right, on the fioor of the Senate, to 
believe that when a committee brings us 
a report involving authorization figures, 
they are the figures which the mem- 
bers of the committee honestly believe 
are justified. I do not think we should 
have a committee bringing to us a re- 
port with figures higher than some mem- 
bers of the committee say, in committee, 
are the figures they would recommend. 
I do not believe in that kind of juggling 
ef figures with the Senate or with the 
American people. That is why I am 
disappointed that the majority of the 
committee is so adamantly fighting these 
amendments, because I am satisfied that, 
at least, in the case of some members of 
the committee, they honestly believe that 
the figures should be lower, but they are 
not recommending lower figures because 
they think cuts will.be made by the 
House, by the conferees, or by our Ap- 
propriations Committee. 
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I wish to say, respectfully and sadly, 
that if we do not stop that kind of com- 
mittee reporting, when reports come 
from committees we will take the atti- 
tude, “How much is in here for bargain- 
ing purposes, for horse-trading purposes, 
for conference purposes, which does not 
represent the true conviction and intent 
of the individual members of the com- 
mittee?” 

I do not like to have to make that 
prediction, but I said in committee that 
I would make this statement, and I pro- 
tested submitting to the Senate a report 
which did not report the true recommen- 
dations as to the amounts which indi- 
vidual members of the committee 
thought ought to be recommended to 
the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to my good friend from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make clear, in a very brief state- 
ment, why I intend to support the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. In the New York Times this morn- 
ing there is a report from Quantico, Va., 
where a meeting of high officials in the 
Government of this country is being 
held. The Secretary of State was to be 
there. The Vice President was to be 
there. The Secretary of Defense was 
there, in preparation for the meeting. 
Yesterday there were some secret con- 
ferences, with respect to which no press 
releases were made. 

In his statement to a press conference 
when the Secretary left the meeting, he 
made the announcement that because of 
the increased cost of military procure- 
ment he felt it would be necessary for 
him to order a stretchout of the ex- 
penditures available and to be made 
available for the Department of Defense. 

Not only is that so, but he ordered an 
expenditure of $500 million at present 
available for military procurement, for 
the defense of the United States with 
its own forces, to be withheld for at 
least 60 days. 

So the question arises in my mind: 
How can we possibly undertake to au- 
thorize huge appropriations for defense, 
to be expended by foreign countries, 
when we do not know what we are go- 
ing to be able to do to defend our own 
country? If we cannot provide ade- 
quate defense for the United States and 
the territory of the United States, how 
do we dare to continue with this wild 
authorization of vast expenditures 
abroad? 

Let me read a few lines from the story 
by Jack Raymond, in the New York 
Times for today: 

QUANTICO, VA., June 13.—Charles E. Wilson 
forecast today a stretchout in procurement 


of weapons and gradual reduction of Armed 
Forces because of money difficulties. 


If the Secretary sees money difficul- 
ties on the horizon, to prevent the de- 
fense of our own people and our own 
territory, why in heaven’s name are we 
taking the risk of making excessive au- 
thorizations for expenditure abroad, 
when we know, from the evidence offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana, that 
much of the military equipment which 
we have afforded to France, for example, 
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is being used in a civil war in Algeria? 
Is that working for peace? Let us be 
realistic. Let us protect America, in- 
stead of wasting our substance, we know 
not how, with governments which we 
cannot measure, and which are not 
stable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Wyoming has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I have 1 
minute more? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute 
further to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I point out that 
we have only what amounts to a “care- 
taker” government in Italy. The Pre- 
mier there had to resign because he did 
not have a majority. There was a mis- 
count. 

The new Premier of France is not ex- 
pected to have an administration that 
will last for 6 months. 

The Government of Great Britain is 
undertaking to make economical reduc- 
tions in its military operations. And 
here we are, trying to provide for the 
countries abroad, the governments of 
which are not stable. Let us make sure 
that we have the material with which to 
defend ourselves, if the need comes, in- 
cluding submarines and bombs, which 
otherwise we cannot build here if we 
waste our funds abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Wyoming has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks the article to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 14, 1957] 

WILSON PREDICTS CUT IN UNITED. STATES 

FORCES—ASSERTS MONEY DIFFICULTIES WILL 

CAUSE STRETCH-OvuT IN ARMS PROCUREMENT 
(By Jack Raymond) 

QUANTICO, VA., June 13.—Charles E. Wilson 
forecast today a stretch-out in procurement 
of weapons and gradual reduction of Armed 
Forces because of money difficulties. 

“T have not got elastic dollars,” the Secre- 
tary of Defense said, He was discussing prob- 
lems that have forced the rate of spending 
up by $4 million in 6 months. 

Mr. Wilson emphasized, however, that a 
reasonable modification in the present mili- 
tary program would not drastically affect 
the Nation’s economy. 

Besides, he added, he had never subscribed 
to the thesis that the defense program bol- 
stered the economy. It is a drag on it, he 
said. 

Secretary Wilson discussed fiscal problems 
of the Pentagon in a news interview at the 
Marine Corps School here. ; 

TO ATTEND PARLEY 

He was among the early arrivals for a 
high-level Armed Forces policy conference 
of military and other Government officials. 
About 170 officials, including John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, and possibly Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon are expected to 
join the military chiefs in panel discussions 
in the next 3 days. 

Mr. Wilson attributed the unprecedented 
secrecy imposed on the meetings to the na- 
ture of the discussions. The press will not 
receive summarized versions of the papers 
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presented at the meetings, as it has in other 
years. 

The civilian chief of defense denied that 
the Pentagon had forced the Government 
to back-track on some of the administra- 
tion’s disarmament proposals. 

It was natural, said Mr. Wilson, for the 
military leaders to. be conservative, even 
overcautious, in dealing with a “risk to the 
security of our country.” 

NO LINE OF ITS OWN 


But he emphasized that the Pentagon “has 
no line of its own” in the Nation’s disarma-~ 
ment policies. 

Secretary Wilson said he was studying 
several presentations, made by the military 
services, on the possible effects of his recent 
orders to stay within the $38 billion spending 
program originally planned for the next 12 
months. 

When his studies are finished, he will 
present the alternatives to President Eisen- 
hower, he said. The President must make 
the final decision, he said. Mr. Wilson said 
he expected to do this after the end of the 
month. 

However, on the basis of preliminary 
studies, it is clear that the Government is 
spending more than the President had in- 
tended in his budget message of 6 months 
ago, Mr. Wilson said. 

Mr. Wilson pointed out that the spending 
program for the fiscal year 1957, ending at 
the end of this month, had gone over $38 
billion when it was intended to be $36 bil- 
lion. - 

The rate of the present spending showed 
that the $38 billion program for fiscal year 
1958 was being exceeded, he continued. 

He appeared to agree with the recent state- 
ment by Wilfred J. McNeal, the Pentagon 
controller, that at the present rates, defense 
spending would reach $42 billion in the next 
12 months. 

TEMPORARY HALT 

To put a temporary halt to the flow of 
expenditures, Mr. Wilson said, he ordered 
the withholding of $500 million in available 
procurement money for about 60 days. 

James H. Douglas, Secretary of the Air 
Force, has protested this order, as well as an 
accompanying memorandum to hold total 
defense spending to the $38 billion figure. 

Secretary Douglas has formally asserted 
that the Wilson directive would impede the 
Air Force program and affect about $4 billion 
in planned procurement of planes and mis- 
siles. 

Secretary Wilson said today that his Air 
Force Secretary “was hasty in making that 
statement and will correct it as time goes 
on.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me 2 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes 
to the junior Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. In line with the argument 
made by the Senator from Wyoming, I 
believe there is no more dangerous mis- 
take we could make than to conclude that 
the gifts of funds to foreign nations, even 
for their own military establishments, 
is in the defense of the United States. 

I should like to give a good illustra- 
tion of how we may be sadly disappointed 
by spreading our wealth and strength 
among 68 different nations, expecting 
them to help defend us in the event we 
find ourselves forced into war. 

Let us assume for. a moment that Com- 
munist China, with its 600 million peo- 
ple, and aided by all the strength of the 
Soviet Union, decided to move on the 
island of Formosa. If that eventuality 
should come about, we would be at war 
with two of the largest powers in the 
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world. We would not have any reason 
then to think that any one of the coun- 
tries to whom we have given our wealth 
and resources would join us in that war. 
In fact, we would have every reason to 
assume that they would not be there, 
because they have not been willing to 
commit themselves to any such war. 

It is the height of folly to think that 
any country which does not possess an 
atomic weapon would engage in a war 
between powers that do have atomic 
weapons when they are not committed 
to do so. They would decide to sit it 
out, knowing very well that in any event 
they would not contribute very much to 
the success of either side in such a war. 

It is entirely possible that not more 
than one small nation would be at our 
side in the event we were forced to fight. 

It is often argued that we can support 
five soldiers in a foreign country for 
what it costs to support one American 
soldier. The case of Turkey has been 
cited. The question I ask is what reason 
have we to believe that those troops 
would be on our side if fighting should 
break out? There is no reason to depend 
on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GREEN. I am very sorry that I 
missed a part of the debate, particularly 
because as I came into the Chamber one 
of our colleagues, in speaking on this 
subject and in discussing the figures, 
particularly as to which 1 of 2 figures 
was correct, sought to impute unworthy 
motives to some of the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, because 
they had decided on the figure which the 
committee has recommended. 

There should be no place on the floor 
for any such intimation. I do not 
know toward whom exactly the criticism 
was leveled; but I resent it so far as any 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee are concerned. 

It is well enough for us to wonder how 
an individual Senator may reach a con- 
clusion, but I do not think that we should 
go into the motives or the opinions of 
the separate Members. 

The figure that came to use from the 
President was $1,800,000,000. Of course, 
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that is an astronomical figure. I can- 
not comprehend that figure. I cannot 
comprehend such large figures. I doubt 


whether any Senator on the floor can 
comprehend them. 

We thought a certain amount of re- 
duction was desirable, and we reduced 
the authorization by $100 million. To 
me, at least, $100 million sounds like 
quite a substantial sum. We thought 
that amount should be deducted from 
the figures. submitted by the President. 

Now it is proposed to take an addi- 
tional $500 million from that amount. 
No justification has been shown for it. 
Therefore, I do not see why any weight 
should be given to the proposal, or why 
that figure should be accepted instead of 
the figure decided upon by the whole 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I doubt whether we can reach a better 
conclusion in that regard than was 
reached by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. It must be remembered that 
some of the most important items—and 
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I do not believe any reference has been 
made to this point—are foreign bases, on 
which a part of this money will þe spent. 
Undoubtedly some of the money used for 
those purposes will benefit foreign coun- 
tries as well as our troops, but our inter- 
est in those foreign countries is very 
great. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Our facts are tied up to- 
gether. There is no good in going back 
into our early life span and saying, 
“What tremendous changes there have 
been.” The changes have been so great 
that we cannot comprehend them. And 
new inventions are being made every 
day. We cannot comprehend what hap- 
pened 5 years ago. How can we compre- 
hend what will happen a generation 
from now? We must take things with 
some imagination, based substantially on 
the changes which have already oc- 
curred. We may have to change all our 
fundamental ideas. We wili certainly 
have to change our fundamental ideas 
if we allow the Communist group of na- 
tions to outwit us or to outbid us in our 
effort to be the dominant country in the 
world. 

We have arrived at that point in the 
United States, not willfully. but by 
force of circumstances, and we must rise 
up to the duties imposed upon us by that 
position in the world. The other nations 
of the world to whom we have looked 
up, now look up to us for guidance. We 


‘must be generous in our guidance, and 


not seek to take advantage of them or 
expect those who are weak and small to 
give us of what they have left, when they 
believe that we can afford to pay them 
for what we take. Our interest, in the 
last analysis, is almost as great as their’s 
in every instance. 

So I hope the Senate will support the 
Foreign Relations Committee in voting 
for what the committee has decided is 
probably the best from the point of view 
of our country’s interest. 

I trust that the amendment offered 
will be rejected. 

I do not ascribe any unworthy mo- 
tives to any Senator who may vote to 
reduce the amount, but I hope such Sen- 


-ator will express equal confidence in 


those who differ with him as to the exact 
figure. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Rhode Island that on every 
amendment so far I have voted with the 
committee, and therefore I put this 
question in good faith. I am concerned, 
and the people of Colorado with whom 


I have talked are concerned, about the 
technical-assistance program. There is 


a feeling that there ought to be greater 
emphasis on technical assistance and 
less on military support and military 
defense. I put this question in good 
faith. I know the committee, from the 
very excellent presentation just made 
by the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, made a cut in the amount. Am 
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I to understand that an additional cut 
of $500 million is proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GREEN. I believe so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

/ Mr. CARROLL. From what particu- 
Jar fund will that come? 

Mr. GREEN. From the military au- 
thorization fund. 

Mr. ELLENDER. ‘From the military 
hardware fund. 

Mr. CARROLL. From what area 
would that come? Do we know that? 

Mr. GREEN. I do not know. I was 
out of the Chamber during a part of the 
debate. I am sorry that I was out of 
the Chamber at the time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
permit me to do so, I should like to say 
that I demonstrated during the course 
of my remarks that of the $1,800,000,000 
authorized in the pending bill, $494,- 
400,000 would be aid to our friends in 
NATO countries in Western Europe. I 
say they are able to take care of them- 
selves. Thus I take the position that the 
$1,800,000,000 military aid amount can 
be reduced by $500 million with no harm 
to our weaker allies. The entire cut can 
‘be made in aid to Europe. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that the $500 million comes 
out of NATO funds, or does it come from 
other areas not specified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I pointed out a 
while ago, $3.9 billion still remain from 
earlier programs in the military hard- 
ware fund, even if we should not appro- 
priate one more dollar. The new pro- 
gram which is being authorized in this 
bill is in the amount of $1,800,000,000. 
I am asking that that amount—$1,800,- 
000,000—be reduced by half a billion dol- 
lars, the amount of aid which is now 
scheduled to be extended to Western 
Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Rhode Island has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana use some of his own time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have only 2 min- 
utes remaining. 

The burden of my argument is that 
the military would have enough money 
with the $1,300,000,000 which my amend- 
‘ment would authorize. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. I 
should again like to ask a question of 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, unless the Senator from Louisi- 
ana cares to answer it. 

I am trying to emphasize the fact that 
in Colorado the people are more interest- 
ed in technical assistance and economic 
assistance than they are in military as- 
sistance—that is, according to the peo- 
ple with whom I have spoken. I re- 
cently campaigned there, and I cam- 
paigned on that basis. The people of 
Colorado feel there is too much em- 
phasis on the military aid, and not 
enough on the economic assistance, upon 
which they place great reliance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment I 
have offered does not affect economic aid 
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or technical assistance. It simply re- 
duces the military hardware program. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to ask a 
further question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. GREEN. One hundred million 
dollars, I think, was cut from military 
aid, and $100 million from other sums 
for military support, but nothing was 
cut from technical assistance. 

Mr. CARROLL. Did the committee 
consider whether there ought to be an 
increase in the amount of funds for eco- 
nomic assistance? 

Mr. GREEN. I cannot answer the 
question directly. There was a discus- 
sion back and forth on those items. We 
discussed pro and con what the Presi- 
dent requested, and we reduced in a 
number of instances the amount the 
President recommended; but we did not 
cut the amount he requested for techni- 
cal assistance. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr.. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am sure there is very little which can 
now be added to the debate, but I wish 
to make a comment or two upon the ap- 
proach of the critics of the bill and 
those who sponsor the amendment. 

The crucial question, it seems to me, 
Is whether the program is for the de- 
fense of the United States. If one ac- 
cepts the thesis advanced by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana and the senior 
Senator from Wyoming that the pro- 
gram is not for the benefit of the United 
States or is not for the defense of the 
United States, then it ought to be elimi- 
nated. I cannot understand Senators 
voting even for $1,300,000,000 if we accept 
the thesis which has just been ad- 
vanced by the Senators I have men- 
tioned. That is the basic question which 
all Senators must decide. 

The committee decided, the adminis- 
tration has decided for some 10 years, 
and Congress has decided that the pro- 
gram is for the defense of the United 
States. 

The last witness we heard on the sub- 
ject was General Norstad, who is a lead- 
ing general of this country, is also the 
commander of the NATO forces in Eu- 
rope. He was very positive—more so 
than I have ever heard any leading mili- 
tary figure—about the capability of the 
NATO forces to destroy any significant 
military objective in Russia. He made 
these statements, which appear in the 
printed hearings. I call attention par- 
ticularly to page 839, where I asked him 
a question. 

Did you say that NATO had the capability 


of destroying everything of significance in 
Russia? 

General Norstap. I meant anything of 
military significance. Yes, I believe that to 
be true. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Any thing of signifi- 
cance? = 

General Norstap. I think we have that 
capability. 
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I submit, Mr. President, if this is not 
for the defense of the United States, then 
we are all wrong, and we ought to elimi- 
nate the whole bill. But it seems to me 
to be the most utter nonsense to say that 
this appropriation is not for the defense 
of the United States. It most certainly 
is for our defense. 

The way the program is set up is sim- 
ply our best judgment as to how we 
shall distribute our available resources. 
Of course, we could use all the money for 
our forces in this country, as someone 
has suggested. But the committee þe- 
lieves, our own military people believe, 
and the administration believes that it is 
more economical and more effective for 
cur defense to distribute our resources 
in this manner—that is, to provide, in 
this instance, $1,800,000,000 for military 
assistance. That is for hardware to our 
allies abroad. That is a matter of judg- 
ment, and that is all there is to it. If 
Senators disagree, they have the priv- 
ilege to vote against it. 

I do not understand why Senators 
want to chisel away at this item on the 
thesis that this program is not for our 
defense. That seems to me to be an un- 
acceptable excuse for the amendment 
even though it might be an excuse for 
voting against the whole bill or for say- 
ing we are not for the program. 

The next question is—assuming the 
program is for our defense, as I believe 
to be the case—should the amount be 
exactly $1,800,000,000, or could we get 
along with $1,799,000,000? Maybe we 
could, but nobody knows absolutely. 
We all know that these matters must 
certainly be, at this stage, matters of 
estimates resulting from the exercise of 
our best judgment. 

As to this particular item, the admin- 
istration itself reduced by $500 million 
its original estimate of what was needed. 
They told us they were able to do that 
because of the rearrangement of certain 
schedules, particularly by the elimina- 
tion of some of the long-lead time neces- 
sary, and a different and more efficient 
method of handling spare parts, and so 
forth. I shall not now go into details 
as to that. But the administration gave 
us an explanation of why they were able 
to reduce their own request by $500 mil- 
lion. We were presented by the admin- 
istration with a request for $1,900,000,- 
000, and we cut the amount by $100 mil- 
lion. I cannot pretend to stand up and 
state that that is precisely the amount 
which is needed. I do not know. The 
best estimate which the administration 
could give was $1,900,000,000. 

We also, to some extent, had the feel- 
ing of the Senator from Colorado that 
because of the necessity to try to be a 
little more economical and to save as 
much as possible, if we could cut any- 
where, this would be the place to cut. 
The committee did cut here and in de- 
fense support, $100 million each. That 
is the best estimate we can make. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr.’ CARROLL. The Senator from 
Arkansas has made a very clear state- 
ment. I intend to go along anyway with 
the committee’s recommendation. The 
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point I make is, if my information is cor- 
rect, that we will still have, even with the 
cut recommended by the Senator from 
Louisiana in his amendment for this pur- 
pose, about $500 million. Iam not say- 
ing that is too much. ‘The question I 
raise is, Are we out of balance with the 
military hardware? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. CARROLL. Are we out of balance 
with the military hardware when we 
really have a deep conviction that there 
ought to be more emphasis on technical 
assistance, and not so much reliance on 
military assistance? I agree with the 
Senator from Arkansas that it is a mat- 
ter of judgment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. AllI say is that we 
did not go into that field. I think it is 
very important over the long run. I 
have tried to defend economic and tech- 
nical assistance. I cannot say that the 
committee cut the request by exactly the 
right amount. I can say we exercised 
our best judgment. Therefore, we rec- 
ommended this amount to the Senate. 

There is one other point I wish to 
make. I believe it was the Senator from 
Oregon who raised the question about 
this not being exactly the amount, and 
that the committee was not entirely 
frank in recommending this amount. I 
do not know how to comment upon the 
charge made by the Senator from Ore- 
gon other than to say that the commit- 
tee simply used its best judgment. When- 
ever there is before us a bill which in- 
volves our best judgment as to what 
should finally be provided, how influen- 
tial that aspect has been on the Senator 
from Oregon, I do not know. But I do 
not think that is particularly significant, 
in either one way or another, in connec- 
tion with this debate. 

In this case we are dealing with the 
authorization of a program of reason- 
able defense for our forces abroad. If 
General Norstad is not completely in 
error, I think we have a reasonably good 
defense. It is very expensive. He ex- 
plained why that is so. Many of the 
items are confidential; but all of us 
know about the type of defense we have, 
involving many complicated items. There 
is no doubt that the equipment is ex- 
tremely expensive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brste in the chair). The time yielded 
the Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it is 
reassuring to know that General Nor- 
stad assured us that NATO has a capa- 
bility which will deter the Russians from 
engaging in any military adventure at 
the moment. I think that is very sig- 
nificant, and I regret that all Members 
of the Senate could not have heard his 
testimony. I think it puts a somewhat 
different light on the matter. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas for the 
very fine statement he has made regard- 
ing this matter. 

Of course, as a matter of judgment, 
the administration, after consulting the 
Defense Department and the National 
Security Council, recommended ¢1,900,- 
000,000. That was the amount recom- 
mended by the President of the United 
States. 

The Foreign Relations Committee, 
after holding its hearing on this 
matter—as has been pointed out by 
the chairman of the committee and also 
by one of its other distinguished mem- 
bers on the majority side—proposed the 
cut of $100 million. 

Now the Senator from Louisiana pro- 
poses that an additional $500 million be 
slashed from this military item. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Colorado, who has raised a very inter- 
esting point, that I do not think any 
Member on either side of the aisle would 
fail to agree with him when he says we 
hope the time will soon come when we 
shall be able to move from the military 
applications into the technical assistance 
programs, which personally I believe— 
and I have believed so for a long time— 
constitute one of the most constructive 
aspects of our entire foreign and mutual 
aid program; and we look forward to the 
day when more emphasis can be given 
to technical assistance. But that item 
was not cut by the committee, which is 
very sympathetic with that point of 
view. 

I wish to point out to my colleagues 
something we dare not lose sight of. 
With all the talk of the men in the Krem- 
lin and all their smiles and attempts at 
persuasion, nevertheless the Soviets are 
maintaining the largest military estab- 
lishment in the world. That is a fact; I 
am not indulging in fantasy. This fact 
is not one which we can take lightly. 
The fact is that, despite all the propa- 
ganda the Soviets are issuing at pres- 
ent, today the Soviets have on the land, 
on the sea, and perhaps in the air a 
very large military establishment—the 
largest in the world. On page 150 of the 
hearings we find the testimony of the 
representatives of the Defense Depart- 
ment. I now read from that part of the 
hearings: 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Before you go into 
that, in land area how does that compare? 
What percentage of the land area is Com- 
munist? . y 

Mr. SPRAGUE. It is slightly more than one- 
quarter. At the present time Russia has ap- 
proximately 20,000 operational aircraft, 175 
well-equipped ground divisions and the sec- 
ond largest navy in the world, consisting of 
over 400 submarines, and some 20 cruisers. 


Here let me say that the Soviet’s 
submarine force at present is larger than 
that of Nazi Germany at the height of 
Nazi Germany’s power, when the Nazi 


submarines interrupted the sealanes . 


of the Atlantic. 
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I read further from the hearings: 

These forces are increasingly becoming 
equipped with modern weapons, including 
atomic capability. 

The satellite countries of Eastern Europe 
have in their forces about 80 ground divi- 
sions, 


They are in addition to the 175 already 

mentioned— 
2,500 operational aircraft, and while these 
forces are not probably as effective as those 
of Soviet Russia, they would complement 
those forces and have a considerable capa- 
bility anywhere in Europe. 

China has 200 ground divisions and about 
2,500 operational aircraft. The forces are 
increasingly, probably mostly, equipped with 
Soviet modern equipment. 


That is the testimony of responsible 
representatives of our defense establish- 
ment. 

It is true that the pending bill is only 
an authorization bill. The House Appro- 
priations Committee and the Senate 
Appropriations Committee will have an 
opportunity to examine this program, 
after more detailed hearings are held. 
The distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr, ELLENDER]—and no member 
is more diligent in his work on that com- 
mittee than is he—will sit on the Appro- 
priations Committee and will have an 
opportunity to ask his probing questions, 
as I have heard him do time and time 
again, of the representatives of the de- 
fense establishment and the mutual aid 
program, when they testify before the 
committee. He will be able to say to 
them, “The Congress has authorized, at 
the outside, $1.8 billion; but we insist 
that you justify, within that amount, 
these funds.” 

That is proper procedure. If, after 
the hearings, the committees feel that 
this amount can safely be reduced, I 
would be in favor of doing so. But Ido 
not believe it would be wise to do so at 
this time, in view of our national-defense 
requirements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 4 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, to- 
day, when the Government of the 
United States is engaged in delicate . 
negotiations, no man is wise enough to 
know whether the Soviet Union is will- 
ing to agree to some disarmament pro- 
posal which will have adequate 
safeguards. In view of the record of 
the last quarter of a century, during 
which the Soviet Union has violated 
every agreement into which it has 
entered with a major power, I know of no 
prudent Member of this body and no 
prudent person elsewhere in the coun- 
try who would favor having the United 
States take the word of the Soviets, 
unless there were some effective check 
to make sure that they would live up 
to their agreement. I think that is 
essential to the preservation of the 
world of free men. 

Mr. President, under these circum- 
stances, it seems to me that it would pull 
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the rug from beneath the feet of our 
negotiators today, if, with no more facts 
than those presented by the Senator 
from Louisiana, word were to go out that 
the Senate of the United States had 
rejected the recommendation of the 
administration and the best recommen- 
dations of the Defense Department and 
the recommendations of the Senate’s 
own Foreign Relations Committee, which 
has given long hours of study to this 
matter, and had cut $500 million_from 
this item, which is so vital to our com- 
mon defense. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. But, Mr. 
President, first I yield myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes, in order to have time 
to yield for the question the Senator from 
Minnesota desires to ask. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
concur fully in what the minority leader 
has just said; and I desire to say to him 
that if the Senate were asked today to 
vote on a resolution to provide for par- 
tial, unilateral disarmament, I am sure 
the Senate would unanimously reject it. 
‘In other words, if today the Senate were 
-asked to vote to cut United States mili- 
tary manpower and military strength 
and United States weapons strength in 
every area, the Senate would vote against 
it, in terms of unilateral disarmament. 
In short, the Senate would be opposed 
to having the United States agree to be 
the first to cut her military equipment 
‘and military manpower. If asked to vote 
on such a measure, I am sure the Mem- 
bers of the Senate would vote ‘‘no”’—if 
not unanimously, then at least by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Yet we must realize that a cut of $500 
million in this item would be a kind of 
unilateral disarmament, because this 
item is a part of the mutual-security 
program. 

In the light of what we know is going 
on in Korea, with the Communists arm- 
ing in North Korea, and violating the 
armistice agreements—as we know they 
are doing—is not a good deal of the as- 
sistance under this program dedicated to 
the defense of South Korea? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, to the defense 
of South Korea or anywhere else where 

_trouble might break out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not a good deal 
of it for Turkey? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, a 
good deal of it is for Turkey, one of our 
most stalwart and valiant allies. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. Both of them 
were at our side during the Korean War. 
The Turks had sent their forces around 
the world, in order to stand by our side 
in Korea. Turkey was one of 17 nations 
to do that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
a portion of this military assistance is 
intended for our friends in Vietnam? 

DN KNOWLAND. The Senator is cor- 

„rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Where can we find 

areas in the world which are more criti- 
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cal to the defense of the Free World than 
the areas referred to? We are not free 
to divulge point by point or dollar for 
dollar what these countries are to re- 
ceive, but, as the Senator from Califor- 
nia pointed out, this is not a giveaway 
program. This is a mutual aid security 
program. I say one of the most foolish 
things we could do would þe to throw 
away our trump card before we sat down 
to complete negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. It is tough enough to deal with 
the Soviet Union when we have power. 
I say we should never sit down with the 
Soviet Union unless we can deal from 
strength. We should not cut our 
strength. Of all the times to cut the 
strength of American military power, 
this is the worst. We have Mr. Stassen 
in London negotiating with the Soviet 
Union, and here we are talking about 
pulling half the rug out from under the 
military aid program. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully concur in 
what the Senator from Minnesota has 
stated. I think it would be highly detri- 
mental at this time for an amendment 
such as that offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana to be adopted. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In a moment. 
First, Mr. President, I yield myself five 
additional minutes. 

As I believe the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT] and other Senators on 
the floor earlier expressed it, I am sorry 
every Member of the Senate could not 
have been in the room with the members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee 
when General Norstad testified. Here is 
a very able and competent American 
military official, a man who had wide 
wartime experience in World War II, a 
man who is one of our younger officers, 
who has been given the high and very 
responsible task of being the supreme 
commander in Europe of all the allied 
forces. He came before the committee and 
gave us a picture which I wish every 
Member could have heard described, of 
how the work we had done under the 
mutual assistance program had vitally 
strengthened the entire defense concept 
of the West. 

The very fact that we have been able 
to strengthen ourselves and our allies to 
the extent he was able to demonstrate 
with his classified charts before the com- 
mittee is itself one of the greatest deter- 
rents to war we could possibly have, be- 
cause in my judgment, the men in the 
Kremlin are not going to take the calcu- 
lated risk of another aggression unless 
they become convinced that their 
chances of winning are greater than are 
their chances of losing. If they once 
come to the conviction that we ourselves 
or our allies have reduced our strength 
while they have maintained theirs, as 
indicated in the testimony before the 
committee, that will be the hour of great- 
est danger to the Free World So far asI 
am concerned, I do not want to weaken 
our defense or that of our allies at this 
point. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First I yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
I had promised to yield to him. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Reference has been 
made to pulling the rug out from under 
our military aid program and running 
out on our military allies. Does not the 
Senator. know that if the amendment 
were adopted, there would still be $1.3 
billion in the bill to be added to what I 
understand is a pipeline of $3.9 billion 
for this one fund alone? This fund is 
ene part of a four-pronged fund. The 
amendment would not affect NATO 
funds. It would not affect the military 
aid program. It would not affect our de- 
fense program. It would not take a sin- 
gle dime away from Vietnam, Turkey, 
Greece, or Korea. The Senator from 
Louisiana pointed out there is room for 
this program to operate in Western Eu- 
rope, under our military program, and 
there will be provided aid which we have 
continued to give over anq over again to 
our worthy allies. 

I thought the figures I have given 
should be brought out. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, again it becomes a 
question of judgment. I have the highest 
respect for the Senator from Mississippi. 
He and I served together on the Armed 
Services Committee for a time; but, un- 
fortunateiy, when we get into the area 
of military hardware—and I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes, Mr. Presi- 
dent—it is not merely a question of pur- 
chasing and delivering something today 
and then being through for the next 4 
or 5 years. For example, if we delivered 
a propeller plane, as we did during the 
Korean war, to the Republic of Korea, 
and the Communists in the meantime 
equipped their Communist forces with 
jet planes, or if we delivered to our allies 
planes that fly, for example, only 100 
miles an hour, and the enemy haq planes 


that fly 200 miles an hour, the equip- 


ment we had furnished would become 
obsolete. 

Mr. STENNIS. I merely wanted to 
bring out those figures for the record. I 
thank the Senator for letting me bring 
them out. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I say to the Sen- 
ator, that is one of our problems. When 
we get into the field of missiles, they are 
very expensive. If I had a son in the 
European theater of operations and he 
was in an American division, I would not 
want the division on his left and the 
division on his right to be equipped with 
obsolete weapons, because all the Soviet 
forces would have to do, if they deter- 
mined to do it, would be to make an end 
run around the well-equipped American 
division and run through our allies on 
the left or right flank. Certainly, that 
would not be in the interest of our de- 
fense. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to point out that, 
in carrying out our foreign aid program, 
both economic and military, since the 
enactment of Public Law 480, about 
$114 billion of the cost of the program 
has been paid for by foreign currencies 
received from the sale of surplus Ameri- 
can farm products. It is expected that 
during the next year or so as much or 
more will be paid from foreign cur- 
rencies received from the sale of Ameri- 
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can surplus commodities, mostly cotton 
and wheat. We had better think the 
matter over, because if we abandon the 
program, we are not going to get the 
sales for our surplus commodities that 
we have had in the past. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 4 minutes on my own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. I oppose the amendment 
which is now under consideration. I 
shall vote against it, and shall vote for 
the bill to amend the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, because it is essential to the 
maintenance of American freedoms, and 
to the realization of our hopes for ulti- 
mate victory in the Free World’s struggle 
against Communist imperialism. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, by its year-long study and report, 
has performed an invaluable service in 
helping to drive away the fog of mis- 
understanding which has threatened to 
obscure the essential purpose of our 
mutual security program. 

' The term “foreign aid” is an unfor- 
tunate one. It creates thoughts of ‘“‘give- 
aways” and “hand-outs” when, in reality, 
mutual security is as much in our own 
self-interest as it is in the interest of 
other nations who have joined with us in 
a common defense against a common 
peril. 

By clearly defining and separating the 
separate programs heretofore lumped 
together under so-called “foreign aid’— 
military assistance, development assist- 
ance, technical assistance and special as- 
sistance—the Administration and the 
Committee have done much to remove 
causes of misunderstanding and con- 
fusion. 

The mutual security program has been 
developed over the past 10 years. It has 
produced solid results in the American 
national interest. As the committee said 
in its report on the bill: 

American foreign aid has played an in- 
dispensable part in keeping the Free World 
free. Those who would abolish or emasculate 
the program because of its past mistakes fre- 
quently overlook this simple and eloquent 
fact. 


I think, Mr. President, that is the 
answer to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, the proponent of this 
amendment, who said that we had spent 
in this area $17 billion, and asked, 
“What was the result?” He wished to 
know, what did we have to show for it? 

I think we have much to show for it. 
I think we have peace to show for it, 
which we would not have, had we not 
been engaged in this type of program 
in the past. 

Mr. President, in closing I should like 
to say that I wish to offer my compli- 
ments to a great Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, for the statement 
which he made before the committee. 
It was so good that he was commended 
by members of both great political 
parties, by Senators who have served 
on the Foreign Relations Committee for 
many years, and who have not always 
been friendly to him. 

I think it is a remarkable tribute to 
the Secretary of State that with this 
controversial measure before us this 
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year, after 5 stormy years as Secretary 
of State, he enjoys the measure of re- 
spect that he now enjoys with the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Members of this body. These have 
indeed been stormy years, Mr. President, 
because, as the President has so often 
said, we live in an age of peril and not 
simply in an instant of danger. 

So, Mr. President, if the statement by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has not yet been printed in the RECORD 
as a part of this debate, I ask unanimous 
consent that it now be printed, at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN FosTER DULLES, 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary DULLES. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
have come before you to discuss the author- 
ization which we are requesting for our fu- 
ture mutual security programs. 


TYPES OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS 


As noted by the Senate special committee, 
to which you, Mr. Chairman, just alluded, 
the money we spend abroad is not on a single 
program. So-called foreign aid is a term 
that is given to several quite distinct pro. 
grams. Each of these is addressed to dif- 
ferent purposes. Each employs separate 
means. Each must be considered on its own 
merits. 

It is to these distinctive programs that I 
address myself. 

I shall try, in each case, to tell what for- 
eign policy purpose the program serves. 

I shall explain how the executive branch 
believes that these purposes can, in the next 
fiscal year, be better defined and better 
served. 

There are, in essence, four major pro- 
grams. : 

First, the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram, which provides weapons and military 
equipment and economic support for Allied 
military forces and facilities; 

- Second, the development assistance pro- 
gram, which helps free countries achieve 
economic growth; 

Third, the related technical assistance pro- 
gram through which we share our skills with 
these countries; 

Fourth, the special assistance programs, 
through which we meet particular needs and 
emergencies that cannot be met by the three 
preceding programs. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY SYSTEM 


I do not have to review with this com- 
mittee the magnitude of the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist military threat, or the 
fact that no free country can obtain ade- 
quate security through its own resources 
alone. 

This fact has led to the creation of a col- 
lective security system which binds us and 
42 other free countries in a common defense 
against a common peril. 

Since 1950, we have provided around $17 
billion in military equipment plus support- 
ing economic assistance to our allies’ mili- 
tary programs. During this same period, 
our allies have spent over $100 billion for 
defense, and they have provided manpower 
for the armed forces of the Free World, and 
they have provided sites for highly valuable 
bases for our and their forces. 

Without our assistance, these allies’ mil- 
itary programs could not have been carried 
out. With these programs, we are enabled 
to spend far less on our own military pro- 
grams—and to achieve far greater security— 
than would otherwise be the case. 

MILITARY AID AND DEFENSE SUPPORT 

Collective security is truly a case in which 
the whole is greater than the sum of the 
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parts. And the instrument which creates 
the whole out of these parts is our mutual 
defense assistance program. 

This program consists of two elements: 

First, the provision of military equipment 
to friendly forces. This is what, in the past, 
has usually been called military aid. 

Second, economic aid given to allied coun- 
tries to compensate their economies for con- 
tributions made to the common defense, 
when these countries cannot unaided make 
the contribution judged necessary. Many of 
the less-developed countries, such as Korea, 
Formosa, and Vietnam, cannot maintain the 
desired forces without some outside heip, 
and sometimes the provision of essential 
facilities for the common defense involves 
burdens for which compensation is appro- 
priate. i 

In the past, much, but not all, of this aid, 
has been called defense support. But the 
phrase has also been used to include assist- 
ance to some of these same countries for 
other purposes, such as economic develop- 
ment and growth. 

This labeling produced misunderstanding, 
both at home and abroad. We believe that 
what in the past has been called defense sup- 
port should hereafter be confined to what 
is distinctly related to an effective mililtary 
contribution. 

Development assistance to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth should be dealt with separate- 
ly. 
For fiscal year 1958 we are asking for $1.9 
billion for the provision of weapons and mili- 
tary equipment, and $900 million for true 
defense support. This totals $2.8 billion. It 
is approximately three-fourths of what we 
are asking the Congress to appropriate for 
all the mutual security programs. 

Both these types of defense assistance— 
military equipment and support—have more 
in common, in point of purpose, with other 
elements of our own defense program than 
they do with other types of so-called for- 
eign aid. They contribute to and maintain. 
our military security just as expenditures. 
for our own forces do. : 

That is why the President has recom- 
mended that defense assistance should be 
recognized and treated as an essential ele- 
ment of our own worldwide national defense 
effort. .To do this effectively, he requests 
that appropriations for military assistance 
and for related defense support should now 
be so authorized that hereafter they may be 
included as a separate part of the regular 
appropriationss for the Department of De- 
fense. Both would continue under the policy 
guidance of the President and the Secretary 
of State. 


SEARCH FOR REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


Requirements for defense are substantial, 
but they are necessary. We are, of course, 
actively seeking a sound and safeguarded 
basis for reciprocal reductions of armaments, 
which weigh heavily upon our country, the 
Soviet Union, and indeed nearly all nations. 

It is not easy to reach such an agreement, 
Experience has demonstrated that agree- 
ments with the Communists are not de- 
pendable so long as they are merely based 
upon paper accords. Good faith is not a 
factor which can be relied on to assure con- 
tinued adherence by Communists to the 
terms of an agreement. Therefore, the free 
nations cannot safely reduce their military 
strength merely in reliance upon promissory 
agreements by the Soviet rulers to reduce 
correspondingly. We do not, and will not, 
rely upon Soviet promises alone. There must 
be adequate means to verify performance and 
to gain increased protection for the Free 
World against surprise attack. We do seek 
an agreement that will be in the mutual 
interest of the parties, an agreement that 
would decrease the danger of war. 

We find it hard to believe that the Soviet 
rulers will not in their own self-interest 
eventually accept such mutual supervision 
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and control as will permit of lightening the 
burden of armament, and will provide to 


both sides a better prospect for a just and | 


durable peace. 

We do not know today whether the Soviet 
leaders consider that the benefits of an 
armaments agreement justify their submit- 
ting to a system of adequate inspection. 

But even on the most hopeful estimate, 
the first steps of armaments reductions will 
have to be carefully calculated and carefully 
taken. It would be folly now, in the absence 
of a safeguarded agreement for the inspected 
reciprocal reduction of armaments, to weaken 
in any manner the collective-security system 
which provides the greatest deterrent against 
aggression at the least cost. 


ASSISTING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
INDEPENDENT NATIONS 


I turn now to the economic development 
aspect of mutual security. 

We propose the establishment of a develop- 
ment-loan fund to assist the economic de- 
velopment of other independent nations. 
The Senate special committee has found 
that this, and I quote from their report, 
“is in the interest of the United States.” 
This statement is particularly, though not 
exclusively, applicable to 19 new nations 
which have come into existence since the 
end of World War II. These nations con- 
tain nearly a third of the world’s population. 
Most of them are close to the Soviet-Com- 
munist China bloc. They are nations where 
poverty is age old. The per capital annual 
incomes of most of the peoples of these 
nations is well below $100 a year. Their food 
production is at levels of bare subsistence 
inadequate for hard productive work. 

It is important to us that the people of 
these nations should remain free, that their 
strategic lands should not fall under Com- 
munist control, that their resources should 
be available to their own people and in com 
merce with other free nations. 

For generations these people have fatalis- 
tically accepted stagnation. But now their 
mood is different. Two intense emotions now 


grip the peoples of these new nations. The 


first is a desire to maintain and strengthen 


their newly won political freedom. The sec- 
ond is a determination to raise their pitifully 
low standards of living and get started- 


quickly on the inevitably long road to eco- 
nomic betterment. 


FREEDOM AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


But the obstacles to growth are sub- 
stantial. There is a shortage—sometimes 
an absence—of technicians. The govern- 
ments are inexperienced. With incomes at 
the barest subsistence levels, very little can 
be saved and invested. Without outside 
help, the prospects of economic growth are 
indeed very slim. 

These people are determined to move for- 
ward. If they do not succeed, there will 
be increasing discontent which may sweep 
away their moderate leaders of today and 
bring to power extremist leaders who will 
resort to extremist measures fostered by 
international communism. 

Today hundreds of millions in these coun- 
tries seek the answer to this simple ques- 
tion: Do political independence and freedom 
mean economic growth? If these peoples 
do not feel that in freedom they get growth, 
then freedom will be on its way out in much 
of the world. 

It is in our interest to help to demon- 
strate that freedom and growth go hand in 
hand. That is the conclusion of your special 
committee as it is of the President. 

The question then becomes what is the 
most economical and effective way to do 
this? 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND PROPOSAL 


The recommendation of the President and 
the conclusion of your own special com- 
mittee is that this should be done through 
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the establishment of a development loan 
fund. 

How should such a fund work? 

For the past few months the executive 
branch has given lengthy and detailed study 
to many aspects of this question. We have 
had advice from many quarters. We have 
reached a number of conclusions. These 
conclusions are sufficiently firm, detailed, 
and well founded to make us feel that the 
fund should be founded now, without an- 
other year’s delay. 

What are some of the essentials? 

First, the recognized purpose of the fund 
should be to assist the less-developed free 
countries to get economic growth underway. 

Second, the fund would operate on terms 
of repayment. A substantial part of its 
activities should be in loans, but it should 
also be empowered to use other banking 
and financing arrangements, such as credits, 
and guaranties, in carrying out its purposes. 
It could not, however, make grants. Its 
loans would be made available on repay- 
ment terms less rigid than those of existing 
institutions. Repayment could be in for- 
eign currencies, as well as dollars, and in- 
terest could be waived or suspended. 

The fund would primarily be an instru- 
mentality of foreign policy, and as such take 
greater financial risks than those acceptable 
to existing institutions. The fund’s expecta- 
tions of repayment would be based, however, 
on confidence in the long-range future of 
the nation it is helping. If the fund 
achieved its object, as I believe it would, 
then confidence would prove justified. 

Third, the fund would seek cooperation 
with private investors and established lend- 
ing institutions. It could participate in 
joint financing with private investors, the 
World Bank or the Export-Import Bank, ad- 
justing its own repayment claims to those 
of these others. It would not loan its funds 
where other loans and private investment 
were available. Properly administered, the 


fund would not reduce but would increase. 


the effective flow of activity through normal 
channels of finance. 

- Fourth, the fund could be used only for 
development projects and programs which 
seem technically and economically sound 
and which could be expected to contribute 


to the economic progress of the borrowing 


country and to the long-range interest of 
the United States in the welfare of that 
country. It would not be used to meet 
emergencies or other needs for short-term 
assistance. Continued financing by the fund 
to any country would depend upon that 
country’s record of performance. 

Fifth, a substantial part of the financing 
undertaken by the fund would be devoted 
to basic works such as transport, communi- 
cation systems, power installations, harbors, 
irrigation and drainage projects—the capital 
needed to create the economic environment 
in which private initiative can come into 
play. The fund could also use its resources 
to support local development banks and 
private enterprises engaged in developing 
the countries we seek to help. 

Sixth, the fund should be established 
upon a basis of continuity with sufficient 
capital for several years’ operations. As I 
said here last month, economic development 
is a long-term process. It is not an annual 
event. If our assistance is to be useful at 
all, it should be provided on a sustained 
basis that is consistent with the long-term 
nature of the job to be done. 

It is not necessary that all the capital of 
the fund be provided at once. But it is 
essential that there be initial provision for 
future availability. For this reason the 
President has asked that there be provided 
this year an appropriation of initial capital 
and the authority to borrow additional capi- 
tal from the Treasury in the second-and 
third years. Such borrowing authority has 
been used to capitalize other United States 
lending agencies. These additional funds 
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which would be borrowed from the Treasury 
would not be available for obligation until 
such second and third year. However, the 
fact that they would be available will give 
the countries we wish to help and our own 
administrators the assurance they need to 
plan ahead. 

This new approach we contemplate re- 
quires that we get away from annual au- 
thorizations or appropriations. These in- 
evitably tend toward a system of illustrative 
programs as a basis for justifications. These 
are not compatible with the assurance of 
continuity essential to good planning and to 
the new long-term loaning concept. They 
are not compatible with cooperation with 
such organizations as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and Export-Import Bank, which operate on 
a long-term businesslike basis with estab- 
lished capital. 


AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS 
REQUESTED 


The President has requested an appropria- 
tion of $500 million to be available for the 
fund in fiscal year 1958, and authority to 
borrow $750 million in fiscal year 1959 and the 
same sum in fiscal year 1960. Any unobli- 
gated balances of any year would be carried 
forward as part of the fund’s working capital. 

The sums the President has requested are, 
we believe, conservative figures. The two 
reports made to. your special committee 
which relate to a development financing 
program both conclude that a loan fund to 
be effective should be able to finance develop- 
meni activities at a higher rate than at pres- 
ent. This was also the conclusion of the In- 
ternational Development Advisory Board, 
which recommended that “the initial Con- 
gressional appropriation for the fund shouid 
be sufficient for a substantial increase in 
capital investment and technical assistance 
programs.” Another study, that of the Re- 
search and Policy Committee of the Com- 
mitteee for Economic Development, has sug- 
gested an initial 5-year program at the rate 
of $1 billion per year in addition to our 
existing. level of expenditures for economic 
assistance. 

One of the witnesses before your special 
committee rather aptly compared economic 
development with getting an airplane off 
the ground. You have to achieve a certain 
minimum rate of speed to take off. It would 
not be prudent to invest our resources in’ 
development programs which are too small 
to offer any hope of eventually achieving a 
self-sustaining rate of growth. 


FUTURE COST AND DIRECTION OF FINANCING 
UNDER THE FUND 


What of the future cost and direction of 
financing under the fund? There is a popu- 
lar idea that the underdeveloped areas are 
a bottomless pit. In reality, as the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development says in 
its report: “The amount that can be pro- 
ductively invested in the underdeveloped 
world is not enormous but is in fact rather 
strictly limited.” The duration of the need 
for financing of the kind the fund would 
supply is also reasonably limited. It is not 
our purpose to finance the development of 
these nations to the level of our own econ- 
omy. It is rather our purpose to help them 
gain a momentum of economic progress 
which will make it possible for them to go 
forward on their own capital formation, 
with outside assistance confined to private 
investment and other normal sources of 
financing. 

We should think of the funds as a long- 
term operation but not as going beyond 
the time when it serves the enlightened self- 
interest of the United States. As it serves 
its purpose, the calls upon it should decline. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE RECOMMENDATIONS 


I turn now to the third program, techni- 
cal cooperation, 
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There is universal agreement that the 
technical cooperation program is valuable 
and should be continued on substantially 
the present basis. The exectuive branch so 
recommends. 

We believe, furthermore, that this pro- 
gram has proved its worth as a long-term in- 
strument of United States policy and that 
it should be authorized on a continuing 
basis. 

The President has recommended an ap- 
propriation of $168,900,000 for this program 
next year. 

This figure includes, in addition to our 
regular bilateral program, our contribution 
to the technical assistance program of both 
the Organization of the American States and 
the United Nations. 

Last year the Congress recommended that 
our proportionate contribution to the United 
Nations expanded program of technical as- 
sistance should be reduced in fiscal year 1958 
to 3314 percent from the present level of 49 
percent. Since that date, the Subcommittee 
on Technical Assistance of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has recommended in its 
final report that this proviso be reconsidered. 
This report favored a reduction of the per- 
centage of the United States contribution 
but urge that “precipitous action to this end 
should not be taken,” and noted that a re- 
duction to 33144 percent in 1 year might 
have deleterious effects on this important 
United Nations activity. We agree with these 
conclusions and believe that any reduction 
should be phased over several years, The 
President has accordingly recommended that 
the level of our contribution be set at 45 per- 
cent for fiscal year 1958, compared to 49 per- 
cent at present. 

SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


The final category of our aid is special as- 
sistance. 

There are some programs, like the malaria 
eradication program, that do not fit into any 
of the preceding categories. 

There will inevitably be occasion when it 
will be in our national interest to furnish 
assistance to friendly nations—assistance 
which is not designed to support our com- 
mon defense effort and which could not 
properly be handled through the develop- 
ment fund or technical assistance. 

There are bound to be emergency situa- 
tions which we cannot foresee and there are 
bound to be efforts we need to support with- 
out prospect of repayment. 

International communism is constantly 
probing to discover and exploit weak points 
within the Free World. We cannot tell in 
advance where these weak points will develop 
or the amount of pressure which interna- 
tional communism will bring to bear. We 
must have reserve funds which can be 
thrown into the breach if we are to conduct 
successfully the cold war which interna- 
tional communism has forced upon us. 

During the past few years there have been 
emergency situations in many places where 
immediate grant aid was necessary. Such 
situations have arisen in relation, for exam- 
ple, to Iran, Jordan, Hungarian refugees, and 
Guatemala. It can be soberly estimated that 
international communism would have gained 
spectacular victories, and that freedom would 
have suffered tragic defeats, if the Presi- 
dent had not had substantial discretionary 
funds to use to meet unpredictable emer- 
gencies. The fact that the President has had 
such funds has meant on net balance a vast 
saving to the cause of freedom to which we 
are dedicated. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


Aid of this nature is designed to meet im- 
mediate needs, not to finance long-term pro- 
grams. It is appropriate that it should be 
authorized anew each year. 

The President has asked for the authoriza- 
tion of an appropriation of $300 million for 
special assistance, 
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This figure includes three separate ele- 
ments. Approximately one-third of it has 
already been programed for firm require- 
ments, such as our malaria eradication plan 
and certain special country programs. An- 
other third is designed to provide for recog- 
nized but unprogramed needs, including fur- 
ther assistance for the Middle East under the 
American doctrine. In addition, we need 
continuation of the special Presidential fund 
to meet unforeseen contingencies. 

FOREIGN AID STUDIES 

The total program which I outline reflects 
the results of the intensive study which has 
been given to this subject during the past 
year. Such study has been given by the 
executive branch of the Government, by 
both Houses of Congress, and by special 
groups of qualified persons who have been 
asked by the President and by the Congress 
to study this problem. 

These studies indicate no substantial dis- 
agreement as to the need of mutual security 
programs dealing both with military and 
nonmilitary matters. There is also, we be- 
lieve, an unusual consensus as to the general 
order of magnitude which these programs 
should assume. There is also a large meas- 
ure of agreement that our mutual security 
programs can be better organized than has 
been the -case heretofore. The executive 
branch of Government shares that view and 
it is reflected in the President’s special mes- 
sage, which is before you, and the proposed 
legislation, in this presentation. 

Let me recall, in conclusion, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States specifies as 
among the basic purposes of our Government 
to “provide for the common defense * * * 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” Under today’s con- 
ditions a common defense is most effectively 
promoted, and the blessings of liberty most 
effectively secured, by the mutual security 
programs I have described. 

We know full well that this committee has 
ably and conscientiously studied this whole 
problem. We have taken into account its 
views, particularly as expressed in the report 
of the Senate special committee, published 
on May 13. The executive branch of Gov- 
ernment welcomes, and will seek to merit, 
the cooperative spirit which is manifested 
by this committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I will take only a very few 
minutes. I regret the remark made by 
my distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, with regard to the 
activities of our committee, because I 
feel it was unfortunate to suggest that 
we had any unworthy motives. I saw 
no evidence of any unworthy motives by 
members of the committee in arriving at 
our conclusions in the committee. 

What I wish to speak of especially is 
the participation by the other nations 
of the world in this joint effort. The 
question seems to be, are we paying for 
everything ourselves, with no one else 
paying for anything? 

I wish to place a few things in the 
ReEcorp, to indicate what we are doing. 
In the first place, I should like to give 
a breakdown of how the military funds 
for the fiscal year 1958 mutual-security 
program are intended to be expended. 
The table I have here, which is printed 
on page 4 of the committee report, 
shows for Europe, $338,509,000; for the 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa, 
$390,407,000; for the Far East. and 
Pacific, the area which is so much in 
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trouble today, $689,829,000: for Latin 
America, which is, of course, in less 
trouble, $25,956,000; and for nonregional 
programs, which mean administrative 
expense and new weapons, especially 
the missile weapons, $955,299,000. That 
makes a total for the fiscal year 1958— 
and these figures came to us from the 
administration—of $2.4 billion, with an 
unobligated carryover from fiscal year 
1957 funds—which needs to be reappro- 
priated—of $500 million, making the 
authorization request $1.9 billion, the 
figure which came to us from the ad- 
ministration. 

It has been stated here that we fully 
considered that figure very carefully. 
The committee felt that $100 million 
could be taken off the amount, without 
impairing the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. 

The detail for each one of those fig- 
ures which I have piaced in the RECORD, 
as I say, was presented to us by the ex- 
perts from the military department and 
by the experts from the State Depart- 
ment. We asked every question we 
wanted to ask. We stated in our report 
that it is possible for any Member of the 
Senate to go downstairs into the Foreign 
Relations Committee office to see the 
charts and figures given to us, in detail. 
Nothing has been concealed. There is 
no purpose in concealing anything, and 
there are no blank checks. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for me to ask him a 
question on that very point? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. First, let 
me point out, with regard to participa- 
tion by other countries in the world in 
these mutual security pacts with us, that 
from the time of the beginning of NATO 
through the fiscal year 1956, the United 
States expenditures for military assist- 
ance have been $17.4 billion, and the de- 
fense expenditures by our allies have 
amounted in that period of time to $107 
billion, nearly 10 times as much. So 
the feeling that we are carrying the 
entire load is one with which I must take 
issue. 

Furthermore, if we limit consideration 
to European NATO defense, I can give 
the same breakdown of figures, reading 
from page 140 of the hearings before our 
committee. This is the explanation of a 
chart which was presented, and appears 
on page 140, under the title, “The Mu- 
tuality of Our Defense Efforts”; it shows 
the European NATO defense, and the 
way it is broken down between European 
NATO countries and the United States: 

The contribution which we have made to 
the Free World defense efforts of our allies, 
important as it has been to encourage and 
stimulate those efforts, has been very small 
compared to their own defense expenditures. 
For example, our expenditures for aid to 
European NATO countries amounted to $300 
million in 1950; these countries themselves 
made defense expenditures of $6.5 billion 
that year. In 1953, when our expenditure 
for aid increased to $3.2 billion, they ex- 
pended for defense $12.8 billion, or 80 per- 
cent of the $16 billion total of their effort 
and our contribution combined. And in 
1956, when our contribution to their efforts 
amounted to $1.7 billion, the NATO nations 
of Europe spent $13.1 billion for defense; 
their share had thus risen to almost 90 per- 
cent of the total of their defense expendi- 
ture and our military assistance combined. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, those figures speak for themselves. 
I am glad to give them for the RECORD 
at this point. 

There is one thing more to which I wish 
to invite attention. Reference has been 
made to General Norstad. We all know 
that his duty is to act as the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, of SHAPE, 
the head man of the NATO operation. 
In his testimony, he spoke about the air- 
fields, the acquisition of which has repre- 
sented a large part of our expense. 

Let us see how much our allies did in 
contributing to these air forces. Going 
back, to bring it up to date, General 
Norstad said: 

In 1951 we had information on about 20 
airfields which might possibly be made avail- 
able to NATO in the event of hostilities. 
Some were civilian airfields that we planned 
on taking over. Some were not too useful to 
us, but about 12 or 15 could be used for 
our purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. General 
Norstad said further: 

In the course of developing the NATO air- 
field program, we had to run the full play 
of problems met in an alliance. In the first 
place, we had to have a general concept or 
a strategy. We had to develop the force re- 
quirements necessary to carry out this strat- 
egy. Then we had to determine what bases 
were required. We had to get agreement of 
the 15 countries. * * * We now have a sub- 
stantial number of NATO airfields—some 150 
of them. 

These are fields that have been built for our 
account by allied decision with allied money. 


The percentages I have mentioned 
show that for the most part, the ex- 
penses for the airfields, which we have 
sought and which we are supporting, 
will be paid by the allied group. I want 
to make that clear. This is not a give- 
away program. We are not supporting 
the security of the world. We are con- 
tributing our share—and a large share— 
but I want to give credit to the other 
countries which have worked so ably, 
and are contributing a large share in 
developing the whole concept of mutual 
defense. I also give credit to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN}. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself very particularly to my 
very genial colleague on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

When I think of the amount he wishes 
to cut from this bill, I try to keep it in 
relevant perspective. ‘There are very 
few absolute values in the world; but I 
remind him that on Wednesday of this 
week we had before us a certain appro- 
priation bill. We completed action on it 
in an hour and fifteen minutes. It con- 
tained 1 item, for only 1 function, which 
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was 9 times as great as the entire amount 
projected in the present bill for military 
assistance to all of Europe. Irefer to the 
item for pensicns and compensation for 
more than 3 million veterans. The esti- 
mate was $3 billion. 

The minority leader has dealt per- 
suasively with the danger that is still in 
the world, but I like to think also of the 
effect in case anything should happen. I 
do not want to charge my spirit or my 
conscience with any dereliction of any 
kind which might result some day in 
forfeiting the life of young Americans. 

Let us think about the expenditure 
which will be made, and which will be a 
continuing expenditure for a long time, 
and then seek to reconcile it, in relative 
terms, with the amount of authorization 
carried in this bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] stated that this 
measure would have no effect on NATO. 
Frankly, I do not understand his rea- 
soning. I am at liberty, I think, to use 
the figure of $338 million of the funds 
in this bill, for aid to Europe. That 
figure involves military aid to 12 coun- 
tries. Nine of those countries are NATO 
countries. 

I was not a Member of the Senate 
when we joined the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, but we are there. 
If it is to be of any value whatever to 
this country it must be an effective line. 
That is the eastern perimeter. 

I share the sentiment expressed by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. If I were persuaded that this 
program was not in the interest of the 
security of the United States, I would be 
against the bill, and against every 
amendment that is offered. But I have 
never been of that persuasion. I be- 
lieve, on the basis of the advice and in- 
formation which has come from our con- 
stituted military leadership, that this 
program is in the interest of our na- 
tional defense. 

Nine NATO countries will share in the 
$338 million which will be in this bill for 
1958 for military assistance. So how can 
it be argued that this program has no 
impact upon our NATO responsibility? 

Why was the figure of $338 million se- 
lected for this item? Incidentally, there 
are six large volumes in the security 
storage of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The facts and the bewildering fig- 
ures are almost enough to confound any 
finite mind. Yet when the appropria- 
tion bill goes to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we shall be expected to have all 
the testimony of our experts, and to ex- 
amine every one of these items, end then 
report to the Senate the opinion of the 
Appropriations Committee, within the 
framework of this authorization, as to 
how much should be appropriated for 
1958. 

Why was the figure of $338 million 
selected? There are three reasons. 
The committee said, “This is the amount 
which is necessary on the basis of what 
we estimate to be the importance of 
forces in Europe to our own security.” 

Secondly, they said, “There is an es- 
sentiality of equipment.” The Senator 
from California mentioned it more con- 
cretely when he spoke of the possibility 
of his son serving in a division in the 
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middle, flanked by weaker divisions, in- 
adequately equipped. The military 
leaders had that possibility in mind. 
They cited the essentiality of equipment 
as a second consideration. 

Finally, they pointed out the inability 
of the respective countries, either be- 
cause of political, economic, or technical 
reasons, to procure particular types of 
equipment abroad. 

It is just that simple. So I earnestly 
hope that, because of the persuasiveness 
of the case against this amendment, it 
will not only be rejected, but will be 
roundly rejected by a very preponderant 
vote. It is not enough to tell the world 
that by a vote of 48 to 40, or thereabouts, 
we rejected this kind of an amendment. 
I think there should be a resounding 
voice from the Senate of the United 
States, in a rather feverish hour, to let 
the world know—and particularly those 
who dominate the policies of the Soviet 
Union—that we speak pretty well with 
one mind, one heart, and one spirit, and 
that we are united in our determination 
to make adequate provision for the secu- 
rity of the United States, whether it 
involves that portion of the perimeter in 
Korea, or along the 17th parallel in Viet- 
nam, or whether it involves the NATO 
line in Europe; and, of course, the NATO 
line is going to share in the appropria- 
tions authorized by the pending bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the junior Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I very 
much doubt if there is a single Member 
of the Senate who does not recognize 
international communism as a constant 
and continuing menace to the peace, the 
security, and the dignity of the people 
of the United States—and, indeed, to 
the people of the entire Free World. 

I very much doubt if there is more 
than a handful of people in the country 
who would disagree with that position. 
I think it is generally conceded, too, that 
the overwhelming reason why interna- 
tional communism has been deterred in 
its history of aggression has been the 
possession by the Free World, and partic- 


. ularly by the people and the Government 


of the United States, of a powerful ar- 
senal of nuclear weapons of defense. 

But there are other reasons, too. One 
outstandingly important one Hes in the 
collective security system which has been 
generated in great part by the American 
Government among like-minded free na- 
tions in Europe, as well as in Asia, and 
in our own Western Hemisphere. 

I had an opportunity last year, with 
half a dozen other Members of the Sen- 
ate, and a like number from the House 
of Representatives, to participate in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization par- 
liamentary conference. It was a stimu- 
lating and moving experience to see 
members of the parliamentary govern- 
ments of 15 nations, with their divergent 
views on many questions, some of whose 
countries had been at war a few short 
years before, nevertheless united in a 
common goal, standing together in the 
face of danger in order successfully to 
deter communism in western Europe, or, 
if necessary, to repel it. 

Western Europe, with its 200 million 
people, is important to the cause of free- 
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dom. The proponents of the pending 
amendment made an error in alluding to 
NATO in this debate. NATO is the pre- 
eminent example of effective mutual se- 
curity. Our collective security system of 
the North Atlantic nations, in my judg- 
ment, has contributed materially and 
mightily to the cause of freedom here and 
elsewhere around the globe by its grow- 
ing defensive strength to deter aggres- 
sion. We should not now by our vote 
here undermine or weaken that strength. 

The American people can be grateful 
that we are at peace; a vital part of the 
reason for that peace, in my judgment, is 
the system of mutual security for which 
this bill will be a further’ implementa- 
tion. 

For my part, I am proud to follow the 
membership of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations which in overwhelming num- 
bers put its faith in the recommendations 
of the President of the United States. A 
year ago we had a debate on the floor 
of the Senate, and there were some Sen- 
ators who wanted to overrule Dwight D. 
Eisenhower with respect to his recom- 
mendations for the defense needs of the 
country. Imadeno apology for following 
him on that occasion. I make no apology 
for following him on this occasion. It 
will be to the credit of the overwhelming 
majority of the membership of the Sen- 
ate on both sides of the aisle that when 
the roll is called, in good comradeship we 
will stand up and vote for the pending 
bill. We will defeat this crippling 
amendment in a demonstration of the 
faith the people of this country have in 
the cause of peace and freedom, through 
the defensive strength of the Free World. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
there is no further time to be used, I 
am willing to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The .PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). No time remains 
for the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. All time for debate has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Ellender Magnuson 
Allott Flanders Malone 
Anderson Frear Mansfield 
Barrett Fulbright Martin, Iowa 
Beall Gore Martin, Pa. 
Bennett Green McClellan 
Bible Hayden McNamara 
Bricker Hennings Morse 

Bush Hickenlooper Morton 
Butler Hill Mundt 
Byrd Holland Murray 
Capehart Hruska Neuberger 
Carlson Humphrey O’Mahoney 
Carroll Ives Pastore 
Case, N. J. Jackson Potter 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Purtell 
Chavez Jenner Revercomb 
Church Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Clark Johnston, §. C. Russell 
Cooper Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cotton Kennedy Schoeppel 
Curtis Kerr Scott 
Dirksen Knowland Smathers 
Douglas Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Lausche Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Long Sparkman 
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Stennis Thurmond Wiley 
Symington Thye Williams 
Talmadge Watkins Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

On this vote the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota would vote 
“vea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—26 > 
Anderson Hruska Morse 
Bible Jenner O’Mahoney 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Chavez Kerr Russell 
Curtis Long Stennis 
Dworshak Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland Malone Thurmond 
Ellender Mansfield Young 
Frear McClellan 
NAYS—61 
Aiken Gore Mundt 
Allott Green Murray 
Barrett Hayden Neuberger 
Beall Hennings Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Potter 
Bricker Hill Purtell 
Bush Holland Revercomb 
Butler Humphrey Saltonstall 
Capehart Ives Schoeppel 
Carlson Jackson Scott 
Carroll Javits Smathers 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Church Kennedy Sparkman 
Clark Knowland Symington 
Cooper Kuchel Thye 
Cotton Lausche Watkins 
Dirksen Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Douglas Martin, Pa. Williams 
Flanders McNamara 
Fulbright Morton 
NOT VOTING—8 
Bridges Langer Payne 
Ervin Monroney Yarborough 
Goldwater Neely e 
o Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment of the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr, ELLENDER] was 
rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated ‘‘6-12-—57-D”’ 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, lines 
7 and 8, it is proposed to strike out the 
figure ‘‘$1,800,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘$1,500,000,000.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self as much time as I may require. 

I now modify my amendment by strik- 
ing out ‘$1,500,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$1,'700,000,000.” 

This would represent a reduction of a 
mere $100 million from the amount rec- 
ommended by the committee. It is a 
reduction of approximately 5 percent. 

I offer this amendment in an effort to 
see if there is any disposition on the part 
of a majority to make any reduction 
within the bill. 

I am frank to say that members of the 
majority of the committee would have 
been willing to support a reduction of the 
bill if there had been a disposition on 
the part of those in the minority to go 
along with them in recommending a 
lesser figure. Some members of the ma- 
jority of the committee indicated a will- 
ingness to vote for a lesser figure if the 
committee could unanimously report a 
bill to the Senate, but they felt that if 
the bill faced further reductions on the 
floor they should hold out for the figure 
reported to the Senate. 

My amendment, as modified, would 
make a reduction of a mere 5 percent in 
the funds available for military assist- 
ance, or a reduction of approximately 
2% percent in the overall amount pro- 
vided in the bill. 

I point out that in most of the appro- 
priation bills which have been going 
through the Senate, there has been a 
disposition on the part of the Senate to 
make reductions greater than that made 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in this bill. The average reduction ap- 
pears to have been 7 percent. That 
would be the reduction the Senate would 
have made in this authorization if it 
adopted my amendment, as modified. 

If Senators feel they do not wish to 
vote without making some reduction, I 


may say that more than $6 billion is al- 


ready available with which to carry out 
the program. Therefore, I believe this 
reduction could be made and should be 
made. 

Furthermore, I suggest to Senators 
something of which I am convinced my- 
self, namely, that in years gone by Con- 
gress has always made reductions in this 
program, usually in the authorization 
bill and in the appropriation bill, as well. 
Undoubtedly there is a tendency on the 
part of the executive branch to ask for 
more money than is absolutely neces- 
sary, with a realization that there will 
be some reduction made by the Senate or 
at least by the House—in one House or 
the other. 

I feel that some Senators would like 
to vote for a minor reduction in the ap- 
propriation, at least. For that reason, 


sa I offer the amendment. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB.. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

My question is as follows: The reduc- 
tion in the amount of $100 mitlion, 
which would be the effect of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana, if 
it were agreed to, would be a reduction 
in the authorization for direct military 
aid; is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. I should like to 
point out that if we make this minor 
reduction, then, when those in charge 
of the program are subsequently re- 
quired to testify before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, they would be required 
to explain how this much reduction 
could best be made in the appropriations 
for the program. Otherwise, in carry- 
ing out the policy of the administration, 
they would be bound to fight for every 
last cent of the administration’s re- 
quest. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the pending amend- 
ment is agreed to, then, when the cor- 
responding appropriation bill is subse- 
quently before the Senate, will the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana support, in connec- 
tion with that bill, the amount of the 
appropriation which his: amendment 
now would authorize? 

Mr. LONG. I betieve it would still be 
excessive, so I would fight for some re- 
duction. Even if we are unable to per- 
suade some of our colleagues to vote 
for what, in your judgment, would be a 
more appropriate figure, we should not 
be asked to vote for an excessive figure. 
The argument which was made in the 
committee appeared to suggest that if 
Senators are unable to get their col- 
league to vote for the figure which they 
helieve to be warranted, they should 
then vote for a larger figure than the 
one they would otherwise recommend. 
I will not yield to that suggestion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana indicate what he regards as 
an appropriate amount for this item, for 
inclusion in the appropriation bill, when 
it comes before the Senate? 

Mr. LONG. I voted for the amend- 
ment of my colleague from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER]; I think it would have 
been much more in line. If his amend- 
ment had been agreed to, I would have 
voted for the bill, on the question of 
final passage. But since his amendment 
has been rejected, I am frank to say that 
I do not intend to vote for the bill, on 
the question of final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. LONG. On this question, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the modified amendment will be 
rejected, along with the others. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana, on page 24, in lines 7 and 8. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
ERVIN], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monronex], the Senator from West 


Virginia [Mr. NgEELy], the Senator from. 


Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Arizona would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEzELy! is paired with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Virginia would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. PAYNE] are absent because 
of iliness. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Payne]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Maine would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Anderson Gore Mundt 
Bible Hruska O’Mahoney 
Butler Jenner Russell 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Kerr Smith, Maine 
Chavez Long Stennis 
Curtis Magnuson Talmadge 
Dworshak Malone Thurmond 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender McClellan Williams 
Frear Morse Young 

NAYS—52 
Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Green Morton 
Barrett Hennings Murray 
Beall. Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett Pastore 
Bricker Holland Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Capehart Ives Revercomb 
Carison Jackson Saltonstall 
Carroll Javits Scott 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Church Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kennedy Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Symington 
Cotton Kuchel Thye 
Dirksen ausche Wiley 
Douglas artin, Iowa 
Fianders Martin, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—10 

Bridges Langer Robertson. 
Ervin Monroney Yarborough 
Goldwater Neely 
Hayden Payne 


So Mr. Lone’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
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which the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator 
from Texas. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments at the desk, labeled 
“6-13-57-B,” and ask the clerk to state 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed on 
page 31, beginning after the period in 
line 12, to strike out through line 9 on 
page 32; and on page 32, beginning after 
the period in line 20, to strike out through 
line 2 on page 33. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in a 
moment I shall yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. Before I do so, I want 
to advise the Senate what my plans are 
so far aS my amendments are con- 
cerned, because I think it is fair to notify 
the Senate in advance. Of the amend- 
ments I have sponsored and co-spon- 
sored, there are two on which I should 
like to have yea and nay votes. The 
pending amendment is one of them. 

Therefore, before Senators leave the 
floor to attend engagements they have, 
and pending this debate, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
turn to the amendments, I should like to 
discuss a couple of ancillary matters. I 
should like to have the attention of my 
junior colleage for a moment, and the 
attention of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT} and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Grren] as to the 
second ancillary matter. 

I wish to say, for the Recorp and for 
my good friend, the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], that I want 
the Recorp to show that the closest per- 
sonal relationship exists between the two 
Senators from Oregon. I think it would 
be proper to describe our relationship as 
one of very deep, intimate friendship. 

I am perfectly aware of the fact, as is 
the junior Senator from Oregon, that 
there are in our State political forces 
opposed to each one of us which would 
seek to give the impression, whenever we 
differ on an issue in the Senate of the 
United States, that the hour has arrived 
for the break between Morse and 
NEUBERGER. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, they are 
going to be just as disappointed over the 
disagreement that exists between the 
two Senators from Oregon in regard to 
this particular matter as they have been 
in the past, and I wish to assure them 
that in the future they will continue 
to be disappointed. 

The junior Senator from Oregon and 
I have a very sincere difference of opin- 
ion over the terms of this bill. We par- 
ticularly have a very sincere disagree- 
ment over an argument the junior 
Senator from Oregon made this morn- 
ing, which I respectfully say is going to 
be misinterpreted and twisted by our 
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respective and mutual political enemies 
in our State. In part it already is being 
twisted into meaning that we have 
proken with each other personally. 

Therefore, I intend to make the REC- 
orp perfectly clear here and now as to 
my position on my colleague’s argument. 
I want him to know, as I present my 
point of view on his argument, that I 
do so on the basis of the same profes- 
sional differences that exists between us 
on this issue as it does on a very few 
others, although in most cases we stand 
shoulder to shoulder, of one mind, on 
legislation before the Senate. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Before the senior 
Senator from Oregon commences his 
presentation, with which it is possible I 
might disagree, I should like to corrobo- 
rate his statement that between us there 
is the friendliest of personal relation- 
ships, in spite of any particular differ- 
ences we might have on the policy in- 
volved in this bill. 

I think I can best emphasize that by 
an illustration from my own career. I 
believe I had the unusual privilege or 
experience of serving several terms in 
the Oregon State Legislature when Mrs. 
Neuberger happened to be a member of 
that same body. There were occasions 
when Mrs. Neuberger and I voted differ- 
ently on issues before the Oregon State 
Legislature, but I might say, in conclu- 
sion, that I am still married to Mrs. 
Neuberger. 

Mr. MORSE. Which makes you very 
fortunate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is there any doubt 
of that statement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wanted to 
say that the Senator is extremely lucky. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thought maybe 
the Senator from Minnesota had differ- 
ent information. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to my 
friend, the Senator from Minnesota— 
and I hope this will not be considered 
in violation of rule XIX—that although 
I am exceedingly fond of my junior col- 
league, I think he got the better of the 
bargain in that marriage. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, this morning my junior 
colleague made an argument to the effect 
that those who oppose this mutual se- 
curity bill seem more interested in saving 
American dollars than American blood. 
He referred in the course of his remarks 
to the bitter opponents of this measure, 
and unfortunately that phraseology has 
been picked up by representatives of the 
Oregon press, and I have been asked 
what I have to say about my colleague’s 
reference to me as a bitter opponent of 
this measure. I have jokingly replied 
that I am satisfied my colleague does not 
consider me a bitter opponent of this bill. 
I have said further than neither. did my 
colleague make personal reflection upon 
the senior Senator from Oregon by his 
comments this morning. But we do have 
a very honest difference of opinion as to 
the effect of the position taken by the 
opponents of this bill on the security of 
American boys overseas. 
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My colleague’s argument, left with 
some, at least, the impression that the 
opponents of this bill in its present form 
are strongly in favor of drafting young 
men for warfare overseas, but not for 
drafting dollars. 

I think it ought to be clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, without having to say it, that there 
is not a Member of this body who would 
not place the value of American lives 
far above the value of American coins. 
Those of us who are opposed to this bill, 
Mr. President, are opposed to it because 
we think improvements in the bill would 
better protect American lives overseas. 

Therefore I wish to stress, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my colleague and I are not in 
disagreement at all about the desirability 
of seeing to it that American lives over- 


‘Seas are protected. We are in disagree- 


ment, apparently, as to the best means 
and procedure to assure such protection. 
That is the main point, Mr. President. 
That is my difference of opinion with my 
junior colleague on this specific issue. 

I wish to stress that those of us op- 
posing this bill in its present form think 
that there would be better protection 
for our boys overseas if this bill were 
modified along the line of the amend- 
ments we are proposing. The danger in 
this bill, as we see it, Mr. President, is 
that unless essential Congressional con- 
trols over foreign aid are maintained and 
extended, and unless some of the author- 
izations for appropriations are modified 
or reduced, we may very well find in the 
future that we have followed a course of 
action which in fact endangered Amer- 
ican boys overseas. 

If there is any doubt, Mr. President, 
about why we take this position, let us 
take a look at the record to date on this 
point. What has happened to aid in the 
past? 

We shipped enormous quantities of 
military aid to Nationalist China, when 
that Government was still on the main- 
Jand—hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth, or perhaps more. No one, ap- 
parently, will ever know how much. 
And we shipped hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth more of military aid to 
Korea. Then what followed? How 
much of that military aid, in the form 
of guns, tanks, and bullets which went 
to the Chinese, to the Koreans, and 
others—was used against our young men 
when they had to fight in Korea? How 
many hundreds or thousands of casual- 
ties did our own equipment in enemy 
hands cause among our own forces in 
Korea—among the young men about 
whom my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Oregon, is so rightly concerned? 
How many of them suffered because of 
aer mistakes we made with respect to 
aid? 

Yet my colleague, I am afraid, has left 
the impression that some of us, when we 
want to put this aid under what we 
think is a necessary, better control, are 
more interested in saving dollars than 
in saving lives. 

Mr. President, we also sent to Formosa 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of military aid. What happened after 
that? 

I suggested the other day that in some 
parts of the world Formosa is referred 
to as an American puppet state. We are 
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not going to change that attitude by 
a verbal denial of it, Mr. President, be- 
cause that view is held in many parts of 
the world. But this puppet got out of 
our hands the other day and broke some 
strings and put on its own show and 
that riotous show did not increase our 
prestige either in Formosa or in other 
parts of the world. That is not the only 
trouble we have had with Formosa, Mr. 
President. 

After we had given hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of military aid to 
Formosa, we had to send the "Tth 
Fleet with thousands of Americans into 
the Formosa straits to keep those arms 
from falling into the hands of the Com- 
munists. That fleet is still there, Mr. 
President, and it is still hovering on the 
brink of war—an achievement which the 
Secretary of State regards as his diplo- 
matic masterpiece. 

Let us go from there to the Middle 
East, Mr. President. What happened 
there? The President and the Secre- 
tary of State came to Congress a few 
months ago and asked for dollars—dol- 
lars for military aid and dollars for 
political handouts in the Middle East. 
He got the dollars and a free hand to 
use them—over the protests of some 
Senators, including the senior Senator 
from Oregon. The President and the 
Secretary of State have doled out tens 
of millions of these dollars to one Mid- 
dle Eastern state after another—to de- 
cent states and abominable states, to 
friendly states and unfriendly states, as 
well as to dictatorial states. 

And then what happened? ‘The Presi- 
dent had to move the 6th Fleet—I un- 
derline “6th,” Mr. President, lest it be 
confused with the 7th Fleet which, as 
I already have noted has thousands of 
Americans on the brink of war off For- 
mosa—the President moved the 6th Fleet 
with more thousands of Americans 
abroad closer to the brink of war in the 
Middle East. 

Take a look at what is happening in 
South Asia, Mr. President, if you want 
to know why there are opponents of this 
bill. We have sent tens of millions of 
dollars of military aid to Pakistan and 
tens of millions more for defense support 
so that the Pakistanis can maintain the 
swollen military establishment that the 
military aid makes possible. What re- 
percussion does this have across the 
border in India? ‘The Indians got wor- 
ried about the expansion of Pakistan’s 
military forces so they divert their 
scarce resources to expanding their own 
military forces. Then the Communist 
threat grows in India because the In- 
dians are spending so much on their 
military that they do not have enough 
to make progress in an economic sense 
as fast as they should. So we send eco- 
nomic aid to India to make up for di- 
versions to their military establishments 
and thereby to halt the growth of com- 
munism in that country. 

All this, Mr. President, and military 
aid to Yugoslavia and to Spain—all this, 
Mr. President, in the name of freedom, 
in the name of America’s security and in- 
terests. All this, Mr. President, in the 
garb of Mr. Dulles’ peculiar international 
morality. 
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I said it before and I say it again. 
‘There are opponents of this measure, 
not because of a greater interest in 
American dollars than American lives. 
There are opponents because foreign aid, 
in its present form, is a fantastic for- 
‘mula for futility. It is costing us our 
dollars, our prestige in many places, and 
unless we make the changes that must 
be made in this legislation, I fear it is 
going to cost us American lives. 

Tonight from this desk in the Senate 
I wish to say to the people of the State 
of Oregon that the reason for my op- 
position to the bill in its present form 
is not that I care more for dollars and 
Jess for the lives of American boys, but 
because I care so much for the lives 
of American boys that I think the Sen- 
ate should act after much greater 
scrutiny and pass a much sounder bill 
than this bill is in order better to pro- 
tect American boys. 

If we were to follow the course of 
action which those of us who have op- 
posed the bill are recommending, we 
would not be sending so many American 
boys abroad. In my judgment we are 
sending too many. 

I wish to say further that if we were 
to follow the course of action which 
some of us are recommending by way of 
amendments to the pending bill, we 
would have a sounder mutual security 
program, a program which would 
strengthen America abroad as well as 
at home, and which would therefore re- 
sult, in my judgment, in greater defense 
of our country, and also in greater pro- 
tection of the lives of American boys. 

Likewise, we would strengthen free- 
dom abroad, because the amendments 
which some of us propos? would at least 
seek to taper off our giving so much 
encouragement to totalitarian states 
abroad. 

I wish to say, as I said to my col- 
league earlier today, that for quite some 
time I have advocated a thorough over- 
hauling of the American military pro- 
gram. As I said on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday—and I will not repeat 
it in detail today—we should recognize 
that we have entered the nuclear age. 
In recognizing it, we ought, therefore, to 
recognize the need for a complete over- 
hauling of our Military Establishment. 
We are wasting manpower. In our Mili- 
tary Establishment, in many respects, we 
are following an obsolete program. We 
ought to take an example from Great 
Britain, which has recognized the 
nuclear age ahead of her, and is al- 
ready overhauling her military estab- 
lishment. She recognizes that the world 
has entered the nuclear age. 

I repeat what I said yesterday. I am 
a little amazed at the rationalization of 
those who are trying to say that Great 
Britain is making her military savings 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the 
United States. My answer is, “Tell it to 
Great Britain.” 

I believe that so long as there is a 
Great Britain, her history will continue 
to be, as it has always been, one of de- 
fending herself. She does not propose 
to rely upon the United States, or any 
other nation, for her national security. 
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She is willing to cooperate in a joint ef- 
fort toward mutual security, such as 
that represented by the NATO organiza- 
tion, in the common defense of freedom; 
but she does not propose to substitute 
America’s defense for Great Britain’s 
defense, so far as her own security is 
concerned. 

I make these remarks because I think 
they are due not only to myself and to 
my colleague, but also to the people of 
the State of Oregon who might be con- 
fused by those partisan critics who 
would read into our difference of opin- 
ion over this particular issue a personal 
split between us. 

My comments to my friend from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and to the 
chairman of my committee [Mr. Green] 
will be exceedingly brief. 

In reply to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the Senator from Arkansas, 
who have expressed some little resent- 
ment over certain comments I made as 
to the basis, in part, of the vote in the 
committee recommending this bill to the 
Senate, let me say that I am sorry that 
they resent my comments. However, I 
made it perfectly clear in committee that 
I did not think a bill should be reported 
by the committee with a single vote 
based upon the idea that there ought 
to be authorized a figure higher than 
the members of the committee thought 
the figure should be. We ought to send 
to the floor of the Senate the exact fig- 
ure which we think ought to be in the 
bill. If we do not do so, in my judg- 
ment we destroy the committee proce- 
dure of the Senate, because if Senators 
cannot be sure when a bill comes before 
them for consideration, that the figures 
in the bill represent the true views of 
the committee, our committee reports 
will become worthless. If committees 
are going to put figures in a bill for 
bargaining purposes, the result is de- 
ception and confusion. I do not believe 
that a committee submitting a report 
to the Senate has any right to place in 
it a figure for bargaining purposes. I 
cannot square such a practice with hon- 
est committee reporting. 

I have before me the transcript of the 
views of my friend from Arkansas, to 
the effect that legislative processes in 
the Senate would break down if Sena- 
tors followed what he referred to as the 
purity of motives of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

In my opinion, my motives are no dif- 
ferent than the motives of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 
the procedures of the Senate would 
break down if committees were to sub- 
mit to the Senate reports based upon 
what each member of the committee, 
when he comes to vote in the commit- 
tee, believes is a report containing rec- 
ommendations for expenditures which 
should be made. We should be moti- 
vated in committee by the motive of 
reporting to the Senate the true figures 
in an authorization bill that we think 
the Senate should approve. Nothing 
more or less. 

If that is an unreasonable purity of 
motives, I shall always be perfectly will- 
ing to plead guilty. But I say to my 
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friend from Arkansas that I am satisfied 
the American people expect exactly that 
kind of action from Senate committees. 

I turn now to the amendment, on 
which I shall be exceedingly brief. I 
discussed it at some length yesterday. 
The amendment limits the development 
fund to the authorization of $500 mil- 
lion for the next fiscal year. 

It strikes out the authorization given 
the fund to borrow $750 million from 
the Treasury in fiscal 1959 and $750 mil- 
lion more in fiscal 1960. 

This is in line with the recommenda- 
tion of the Special Committee To Study 
Foreign Aid that the development fund 
is now to be a permanent fund for re- 
payable lending operations, and there- 
fore should be set up in separate legis- 
lation: 

The committee does not believe that such 
a fund can be established on a businesslike 
basis unless it is treated apart from the 
other types of aid. The one possible excep- 
tion is technical assistance, whose purposes 
while presently distinct, in the long run 
dovetail with those of economic develop- 
ment. 

Further, the committee believes that this 
fund is too important to be set up in haste. 
Interim measures may be necessary, but the 
fund should not be established in perma- 


nent form until its implications have been 


fully examined by the executive branch and 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
(p. 30 of special committee report). 


The report then lists seven criteria for 
the fund, which, in my judgment, are 


only vaguely met in S. 2130, in section 


202. 

Also, S. 2130 calls for operation of the 
fund as a special unit within the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
under an Administrator who will be 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. If he got the full 
$2 billion to manage, by 1960 he would 
be handling more than is proposed for 
school construction over the same pe- 
riod, for example. One would think 
Congress would be as painstaking in 
setting up a foreign loan program as it 
has been over school construction. 

Mr. President, in order to save time, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks certain excerpts from the report 
of the special task force groups—I think 
that is a proper phrase to use to de- 
scribe them—which the Committee on 
Foreign Relations asked to assist in pre- 
paring the report in regard to the mutual 
security program. 

I hold in my hand the hearings on the 
bill. There are available to all Sen- 
ators the individual reports on the in- 
dividual subjects involved in the mutual 
security program from the so-called task 
force committees. However, on page 725 
of the hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations there are some 
quotations from these studies and from 


-the Report of the Special Senate Com- 


mittee To Study the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram which raise questions concerning 
military aid. 

One of the task force committees made 
some comments in regard to the military 
assistance as aiding totalitarianism. I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
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ment on that subject found on pages 
725 and 726, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE AS AIDING 
TOTALITARIANISM 

It is nevertheless important to be fully 
cognizant of the limitations on the effective- 
ness of military aid in situations where the 
recipient is an authoritarian regime, a 
caudillo-type one-man government, or a 
military dictatorship. It matters not that 
we have no intention for the grant of aid 
to constitute a seal of approval on the gov- 
ernment in power. What does matter is the 
interpretation put on our action by the peo- 
ple of the recipient country, and by the com- 
munity of democratic nations, especially 
those that are near neighbors of the dic- 
tatorial regime. Especially as regards their 
own publics, dictatorships often show real 
imagination in exploiting American assist- 
ance as evidence of full United States 
approbation. 

The implications of military aid in this 
situation are a great deal more serious than 
would be the implications of economic or 
technical aid. The act of “standing up and 
being counted” which military air requires, 
and which makes neutral countries refuse 
that aid, works in reverse for the local strong 
man. From military aid, he and his govern- 
ment get an identification with the United 
States; the dictator can take countless op- 
portunities to impress his people with the 
fact of American backing. But apart from 
the propaganda value the regime is able to 
extract from military assistance, the people 
are reminded, whenever they see American 
equipment, of the internal impact of United 
States assistance. For the planners in Wash- 
ington, the half dozen light tanks or pro- 
peller-driven fighter planes, the obsolete 
field: pieces and well-used Army 6-by-6’s, 
supplied by the United States, may have 
some slight meaning in overall defense 
strategies; or they may have been used in 
bargaining tools in negotiations over base 
rights. To the people in certain recipient 
countries, they are instruments that en- 
trench the ruler in power and make his 
removal that much more difficult. (The 
Military Assistance Program of the United 
States, Institute of War and Peace Studies 
of Columbia University, p. 72.) 


Mr. MORSE. In essence, what the 
task force committee said was that we 
need to study the military-aid program 
from the standpoint of what we are doing 
to strengthen, not freedom, but totali- 
tarianism, in the world, and the extent 
to which our military aid is weakening 
the cause of freedom and strengthening 
the cause of totalitarianism. No Mem- 
ber of the Senate is more opposed to the 
dangers of international communism 
than is the senior Senator from Oregon. 
However, I wish to say that we ought 
also to be equally concerned about the 
dangers of international fascism. When 
we see military and economic aid going 
to many totalitarian governments of a 
Fascist nature—and in some instances 
of a Communist nature too—I believe we 
ought to take the advice of our special 
committee to carefully analyze the ef- 
fects of the mutual-security program, 
and this year go as far as my amend- 
ment proposes to go in regard to the 
development loan matter, and proceed 
during the year to study the subject be- 
fore we bring forth, the permanent legis- 
lation the special committee recom- 
mends, 
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The next subject in this summary is 
military assistance as a factor in slowing 
down economic development. Our task 
force committee has some very interest- 
ing things to say in its report as to the 
weaknesses of some of the aspects of our 
military-assistance program in slowing 
down economic development in the very 
countries to which we are sending the 
military aid. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
these quotations from the report in the 
ReEcorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE AS SLOWING DOWN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Finally, it has been noted in this inquiry 
that the creation of military establishments 
through military and beyond the capacity 
of less developed countries to maintain out 
of their own resources stimulates demands 
on this country for additional nonmilitary 
aid for their economies and in some cases 
retards their economic development. (Final 
report, p. 12.) 

One wonders also whether it is not possible 
that existing military aid objectives in Tur- 
key may partially run counter to existing 
nonmilitary aid objectives: Whether Turkey 
can fulfill present military objectives and at 
the same time achieve a stable and expand- 
ing economy. One could envisage a situa- 
tion, I do not say that it exists now, where 
Turkey’s military effort plus United States 
military aid might be working against the 
United States purely economic objectives in 
Turkey. (Greece, Turkey, and Iran—Norman 
Armour, p. 7.) 

If Greece were not spending $130 million 
annually on military expenses, it would prob- 
ably allocate part of that figure to economic 
development—to industrial expansion, water 
development, reclamation, and agricultural 
production. The United States mission felt, 
I think, that Greece’s military expenses were 
not a seriously negative factor in Greece’s 
economy, so long as United States assistance 
is available. But I am inclined to feel that 
this particular question needs further study. 
For in the end,. United States military aid 
objectives for Greece and NATO force goals 
and requirements will not be realized or 
will be self-defeating if, at the same time, the 
Greek economy is weakened or its develop- 
ment deterred as a result. One wonders to 
what extent these economic factors are suffi- 
ciently considered at the time that force 
goals and military requirements are estab- 
lished by NATO. (Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran, Norman Armour, p. 21.) 

Moreover, in the treaty areas (notably, 
Korea, Vietnam, Taiwan, and Pakistan) the 
conditions under which this [military sup- 
port] aid was granted—linked as it was to 
the maintenance of military forces much 
larger than could be supported by the econo- 
mies of these countries—diverted energy, 
administrative talent, and resources away 
from the tasks of long-term economic devel- 
opment * * 4, 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
the attempt of an underdeveloped country 
to maintain an excessively large military 
establishment can be a serious handicap to 
economic development. Under such con- 
ditions limited resources are diverted from 
investment and the inflationary pressures 
which result cannot be checked by increased 
production. Any large defense budget is 
bound in some degree to conflict with the 
goals of a development program by diverting 
resources to military purposes which could 
otherwise be used for developmental invest- 
ment. (The Objectives of United States 
Economic Assistance Programs—Center for 
International Studies, MIT, pp. 13, 29.) 
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The impact of military buildup on the eco- 
nomic life of a country has been a recurrent 
theme through these pages. In order to 
avoid certain undesirable or damaging conse- 
quences of the military program, it often 
proves necessary to complement military aid 
with other carefully coordinated American 
assistance programs. Thus we can accom- 
plish less within an overall foreign aid figure 
set by the Congress than would be the case 
if some part of those funds were not required 
“to cover the damages,” as it were, occa- 
sioned by the military program. (The Mili- 
tary Assistance Program of the United 
States—Institute of War and Peace Studies 
of Columbia University, p. 69.) 


Mr. MORSE. It illustrates what I said 
all through this debate, that we ought to 
take a good long look on what is happen- 
ing by way of results to our mutual secu- 
rity program, rather than to take the bill 
with what I consider to be many of its 
extravagant provisions and adopt it 
without any kind of modifications that 
even our special committee respectfully 
suggested, that we ought to take into 
account. 

Mr. President, next, one of our task 
force committees gave us findings on the 
subject of the possibility of military 
aid being diverted to uses other than 
those contemplated. They bear out 
what I have said in some of my speeches 
on the floor of the Senate, that our mili- 
tary aid has been diverted in many in- 
stances to purposes not contemplated by 
Congress. 

That is why I think we ought to modify 
the bill this year, as some of us have been 
seeking to do, in order to avoid this kind 
of weakness which expert task forces and 
our own special committee have warned 
us about. 

I ask unanimous consent that that ma- 
terial be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POSSIBILITY OF DIVERTING MILITARY AID TO 
USES OTHER THAN CONTEMPLATED 

“It has also been brought to the commit- 
tee’s attention that military aid intended for 
defense against Communist aggression may 
act inadvertently to stimulate rivalries 
among non-Communist countries, including 
those which are recipients of aid. The net 
result may be the development of competi- 
tive demands for military aid, with conse- 
quent unnecessary increases in the cost of 
the program” (final report, p. 12). 

“It is disconcerting to an American, who 
considers all-important the Communist men- 
ace, find officers of a non-Communist coun- 
try also thinking in terms of possible military 
operations against a neighboring people of 
the same faith. More than one of these na- 
tions is using United States funds to build 
and equip armed forces, some of whose of- 
ficers and men seem to think of their mis- 
sion only in terms of ancient hostilities and 
rivalries. Communism and Communist ag- 
gression obviously do not constitute the 
primary menace, nor provide alone a sufficient 
challenge to motivate current military train- 
ing programs” (Southeast Asia—Clement 
Johnston, pp. 9-10). 

“Indian statesmen express an aversion to 
armaments and military alliances as more 
likely to lead to war than to peace. They 
claim that their own defense budget, a drain 
on scarce resources, has to remain high be- 
cause of the American military aid to Pakis- 
tan” (South Asia—Lewis Webster Jones, 
p. 18). 
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Mr. MORSE. Then, Mr. President, we 
had a very interesting report from one of 
our task committees dealing with the 
subject of adverse psychological impact 
of military aid. One need only to read 
the committee report on this matter to 
know that here again those of us who 
have been urging modifications in the 
mutual security program have been 
thinking about the interest of our 
country and have been thinking about 
the interest of the boys whom we 
are going to put into the military 
service to carry out by military op- 
erations, if necessary, this program. In 
calling for modifications in the mutual 
security program, one must expect to be 
charged with being an isolationist, and I 
wish to say again, as I said yesterday, 
that I am asking for these modifications 
in the mutual security program not as an 
isolationist, but as an internationalist 
who yields to no man in his recognition 
of the importance of free nations stand- 
ing together in mutual security against 
the threat of international communism, 
against the possible threat of interna- 
tional fascism. 

I ask unanimous consent to have that 
excerpt printed in the RECORD at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADVERSE PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT OF 
MILITARY AID 


“Most Western European nations have long 
military traditions and have largely suc- 
ceeded in harmonizing. a large military es- 
tablishment with the institutions of parlia- 
mentary government, individual freedom, 
and civilian supremacy. * * * But over the 
long run, the outcome is unpredictable with 
respect to the underdeveloped countries’ of 
the Near East, south Asia, and the Far East. 
Many of these nations are newly independent 
and without experience in keeping large 
armed forces from playing a decisive role in 
their internal politics. : 

“The intention here is not to imply that 
the countries of Asia will, necessarily or for 
any inherent reason, prove less capable than 
the advanced nations of the West of main- 
taining military forces in being for long 
periods. The point is to suggest that the 
situation is full of imponderabies. If the 
size of the forces is so large as to bear little 
relation to the country’s potential, are the 
economic, political, and psychological centers 
of gravity likely to shift from the civilian 
into the military sector of national life? 
What are the implications for future internal 
peace and stability of teaching larger num- 
bers of citizens to handle small weapons and 
perhaps accustoming them to eating, dress- 
ing, and being paid better than they would 
‘be if there had been no military aid or if it 
were to stop?” (The Military Assistance 
Program of the United States—Institute of 
War and Peace Studies of Columbia Univer- 
sity, pp. 56-57.) 

“The number of American jeeps, American 
uniforms, American faces, which one en- 
counters on the principal streets of the prin- 
cipal cities seems diSproportionately large to 
a native population that has an innate mis- 
trust or resentment of anything alien or non- 
national. 

“No ‘Americans Go Home’ signs have yet 
appeared and they may not appear as the 
people are both well mannered and grateful, 
but a marked reduction in the numbers and 
ubiquity of American personnel and in over- 
meticulous American supervision of local 
operations seems clearly desirable” (South- 
east Asia—Clement Johnston, pp. 11-12). 
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“The underdeveloped countries face a 
further problem with respect to their citizens 
who have received military training, served 
their tours, and are then released. The 
critical factor is their successful reabsorp- 
tion into the civilian economy, for the alter- 
native is potentially threatening to political 
stability and internal security. During their 
army tours these men receive a sort of dual 
conditioning: on the one hand, to appreciate 
a standard of living frequently higher than 
they enjoyed before (however low the stand- 
ards in the local armed forces might appear 
by our criteria); and, on the other, to han- 
dle small arms with facility. Turning on the 
country substantial numbers of men condi- 
tioned in this way may provide numerous po- 
tential recruits for armed guerrilla and ban- 
dit gangs” (The Military Assistance Program 
of the United States—Institute of War and 
Peace Studies of Columbia University, p. 70). 


Mr. MORSE. Then we have another 
report from a task committee on the sub- 
ject of military aid as a benefit to the 
ruling class against the people. 

One of the great weaknesses of some 
of the aspects of the mutual security 
program has been that too much of it has 
been used in too many countries to 
strengthen the domination and control 
of the ruling class over the masses of the 
people in the country, and thereby keep- 
ing down the freedom of those people. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
included in the Recorp at this point the 
excerpt from the task force report on 
that subject. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MILITARY AID As BENEFITING THE RULING 
CLASS AGAINST THE PEOPLE 


“United States aid is termed by another 
respondent as constituting ‘a type of inter- 
vention in favor of the political party in pow- 
er and against the “outs’’.’ Inevitably, such 
intervention would worsen relations.” 

“+ * * In Thailand arms aid is felt to en- 
hance the power of politicians” (views of 
private American citizens abroad on the for- 
eign-aid program, pp. 5, 10). 

“There is one situation requiring prompt 
action and immediate correction. Condi- 
tions which existed at the time have justified 
the United States decision to support the 
currencies of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia at 
the arbitrary rate of 35 piasters or other local 
currency to the dollar. Today that figure is 
utterly unrealistic, as becomes apparent when 
we examine the need for monetary reform 
in Vietnam. The added and unnecessary 
cost to the United States taxpayer is approxi- 
mately $20 million a month. This money is 
not going into public treasuries; it is going 
into private pockets. Of even more impor- 
tance, the faith of the newly freed people of 
the area in the integrity of democratic gov- 
ernment is being shaken by the spectacle of 
the undeserved enrichment of a favored 
group” (Southeast Asia, Clement Johnston, 
p. 10). 


Mr. MORSE. Lastly, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
task force report on general questions 
concerning military aid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL QUESTIONS CONCERNING MILITARY AID 


The success of the United States aid pro- 
gram from this point on would seem to 
depend not so much upon the number of 
divisions trained and equipped and ready for 
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the fleld, nor upon the number and diversity 
of economic aid programs, nor upon the im- 
pressive totals of United States dollars ex- 
pended. It must rest upon the enduring 
conviction of the people themselves that 
United States aid was and is offered to help 
them do the things best calculated to im- 
prove their lot and make their people health- 
ier and happier. To succeed, it also must 
be followed by a permanent, self-sustaining, 
stable economy. (Southeast Asia, Clement 
Johnston, p. 4.) 

The committee urged the President to 
continue to examine the budgetary estimates 
for military aid for fiscal year 1958 with a view 
to additional reductions. In this connection 
the committee calls attention to three 
specific questions: (1) The suitability of the 
level of military aid and the types of arms 
being provided to less developed countries; 
(2) the possibility that competition for arms 
aid among recipients is adding unduly to the 
cost of the program; (3) the possibility that 
in planning foreign aid programs, insufficient 
consideration is given to the impact of arms 
aid as a factor in generating increased needs 
for supporting aid. (Final report, p. 26.) 


Mr. MORSE. These excerpts deal pri- 
marily with military aid, but they point 
up the interrelationship of military aid 
upon economic development. They sup- 
port, I think, my contention that we 
should modify the development loan 
fund to the extent of taking the time, 
as my amendment proposes, for a study 
this year before we adopt further author- 
ization for the development fund. 

The last point I make is an answer 
to the argument of the State Depart- 
ment. The major argument of the 
State Department is that my amend- 
ment would prevent long-time planning. 
I said yesterday, and I repeat this eve- 
ning, that that is pure nonsense. There 
is not anything in my amendment which 
prevents long-time planning, just as 
there has been nothing up to now that 
would have prevented long-time plan- 
ning on the part of the State Depart- 
ment. ‘The State Department ought to 
come forward with long-time blueprints, 
I think we have the right to ask them 
to prepare long-time blueprints. 

But, Mr. President, long-time plan- 
ning dces not mean that we have to give 
them carte blanche authorization now 
to carry over until after the 1958 elec- 
tion, at which time the American people, 
at the polls, should have the opportunity 
to register their opinion of this foreign 
policy issue as well as other. issues. 

We ought to say to the State Depart- 
ment, “Give us your longtime plan, and 
we will proceed to help you implement 
it. But we will help you proceed to im- 
plement it on the basis of annual au- 
thorizations, because we believe that if 
we are properly to represent the Amer- 
ican people; we ought to authorize funds 
for projects year by year in keeping with 
the longtime blueprint.” 

Iam at a loss to understand the argu- 
ment of the State Department. They 
say that unless they can have funds au- 
thorized and pledged in advance, so that 
they can negotiate agreements with for- 
eign countries, they will have difficulty 
in getting foreign countries to enter into 
agreements with them. I guess the for- 
eign countries do not want the help very 
much, if that is true. The State De- 
partment will not have any difficulty, 
in my judgment, in getting understand- 
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ings and agreements on the basis of the 
blueprint plan if the State Department 
will prepare one. 

What the State Department really 
wants, in my. judgment, is to have these 
funds authorized. Then they will com- 
mit the funds by way of understandings, 
so that if subsequently Congress should 
change its mind in regard to the feasi- 
bility and advisability of the plan, the 
State Department can come forward, as 
I said last night, with the argument, 
“Ah, but we are in honor bound. We 
have given our Nation’s word.” 

I repeat, as I close, the argument 
which is made that we can repeal the 
course of action we take under this bill; 
that we can subsequently change our 
mind; that we can take action which 
would deauthorize the funds, in effect. 
That argument would not result in a 
corporal’s guard in the Senate voting for 
such deauthorization after we got 
through listening to the argument, “But 
we have given our word to the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign governments 
that this was going to be a program of 
the United States, and we have pledged 
the money on that basis.” 

Mr. President, we have time. We 
have plenty of time. Let us follow what 
I think was the clear import of the 
special committee, which happened to be 
composed of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. when they submitted 
to us the special report containing the 
language I cited earlier in my speech, 
recommending that we ought to take 
under advisement the matter of the long- 
time program, study it, and properly 
prepare permanent legislation in respect 
to it, if that is what our study should 
suggest. But this year we ought to do 
our authorizing on an annual basis. 

Therefore, in effect, I have cut out 
1959 and 1960, not with any intention at 
all that we will not carry forward with 
a long-time plan for 1959 and 1960, but 
simply that we will not authorize any 
funds for those years as of now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have printed at this point 
in the Recorp a statement prepared, I 
understand, by the State Department, in 
opposition to my amendment, a state- 
ment which I believe I have answered in 
my presentation of my amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

We are informed that Senator Morse will 
introduce an amendment which would de- 
prive the proposed Development Loan Fund 
of authority to borrow $750 million in each 
of the fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 

1. We believe that this amendment would 
effectively destroy the concept of the pro- 
posed development fund. The major change 
represented by the fund is the assurance 
that specific future resources will be avail- 
able for development financing after fiscal 
year 1958. This assurance is the essential 
characteristic of any financial institution, 
particularly one devoted to assisting a long- 
term process like economic development. If 
this change is not made, the fund will not 
be a fund at all; it will be only a new name 
for continuing existing practice. 

2. If we are thus forced back into depend- 
ence on annual appropriations for develop- 
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ment financing, all the major deficiencies in 
the present system will be perpetuated. 


. These deficiencies have been emphasized in 


virtually all the studies of development aid 
made for the Congress, the executive branch, 
and by competent public groups: 

(a) The United States cannot plan ahead 
with the receiving countries for the resources 
which we and they provide for development 
purposes. These countries are not encour- 
aged to prepare or to embark on needed long- 
term programs for which our continuing 
help is required. And yet short-term uses 
of their and our resources are wasteful. 

(b) It is difficult for the United States to 
work with private investors and existing pub- 
lic lending institutions in ways which might 
increase their activity. Here again effective 
results depend to a crucial extent on our 
being able to provide convincing assurance 
that we will stay the course. 

8. Only if the fund is assured of future 
resources can it employ businesslike proce- 
dures which will stimulate the receiving 
countries and other financing sources to 
greater activity. Without this assurance, 
they will be as reluctant to work with the 
fund on a long-term basis as private indi- 
viduals would be to work with a commercial 
bank if they did not know whether from 
one year to another it would be in business, 
And yet our development financing is too 
limited in amount to achieve its purpose 
unless it has a marked catalytic effect in 
mobilizing these other resources. 

4. Convincing assurance of future re- 
sources can only be secured by legislative 
action which sets specific sums aside for use 
in future years. If the fund were provided 
with only $500 million, this would suffice 
for only fiscal year 1958, and the fund would 
have to seek new annual appropriations 
thereafter. A general declaration in the 
law, or even an advance authorization for 
these appropriations would provide no rea- 
sonable assurance that they would be forth- 
coming. 

5. The proposed method of capitalization 
would not impair Congressional control of 
the fund’s resources—particularly in the 
initial testing period. Should the Congress 
decide to end the fund’s existence before 
fiscal year 1959 or 1960, it could do so— 
without the fund having obligated any of 
the money which it would have borrowed 
from the Treasury in those years. For the 
fund would not be allowed to obligate this 
money until fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 
1960, respectively. If its existence came to 
an end before then, the money would be 
intact. This limitation, which was not 
placed on the annual drawing power of the 
Export-Import Bank, would insure that the 
Congress retained the power to make any 
changes in the scale of the fund’s activity 
shown to be needed by unfolding experi- 
ence. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator from Oregon de- 
sire to yield back the remainder of his 
time, if we yielded back the remainder of 
our time? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; although I think 
my colleague desires some time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
junior Senator from Oregon desire 10 
minutes in opposition to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes; I am op- 
posed to the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 10 
minutes to the junior Senator from 
Oregon. 

But first, Mr. President, I should like 
to yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday the distinguished junior 
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Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
discussed our program of economic aid. - 
He cited several examples which he said 
had occurred under this program. 

I have asked the International Coop- 
eration Administration to comment on 
several of these. I do not believe the 
Record would be complete without clari- 
fication of these examples. 

I should like also to call attention to 
the statement in the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee report that, so far as 
military assistance is concerned, ‘‘com- 
plete, detailed figures are available in 
the Foreign Relations Committee room 
to any Senator and will be available in 
the Senate Chamber during considera- 
tion of this bill for confidential examina- 
tion by any Senator.” 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the REC- 
orp the statements consisting of quo- 
tations from the statement made yes- 
terday by the junior Senator from 
Georgia and the comments on those 
statements by the ICA. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Statement: “While many of our farmers 
can’t get their crops to market over muddy 
roads, we build a huge 6-lane turnpike in 
Portugal to a gambling resort.” 

Comment: No United States aid funds, 
dollars or counterpart, have been used for 
highway construction anywhere in Portugal. 
The highway referred to was built by the 
Portuguese Government and opened to traf- - 
fic some 6 months before counterpart funds 
were released. 

Statement: “While unfair foreign compe- 
tition is closing the doors of numerous Amer- 
ican industries, we continue to send our 
technicians and machines to foreign lands 
to provide the know-how to produce goods. 
that will destroy markets for our own due 
to the vast differential between slave wages 
and free wages.” 

Comment: The more developed the coun- 
try the better customer it is. 

United States experts in 1955 per inhabitant 
of the country 
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Statement: “Why, we have even built pub- 
lic rest rooms in the Philippines and bathing 
facilities for Egyptian camel drivers. We 
have sent collapsible toothpaste tubes to 
Cambodia, dress suits to Grecian undertakers 
and iceboxes to Eskimos.” 

Comment: With regard to the “dress suits 
for Grecian undertakers, public baths for 
Egyptian camel drivers and even iceboxes for 
Eskimos” charge, this has no basis of fact 
whatsoever. 

Statement: “We have set up a pension pro- 
gram for overaged Nationalist Chinese sol- 
diers.” 

Comment: Over the last 2 years through 
the mutual security program the United 
States has found it in its interest to con- 
tribute to the rehabilitation of retired Na- 
tionalist Chinese soldiers. This program has 
met a specific military and political objec- 
tive in Taiwan and been considered a suc- 
cessful solution to the matter which has 
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been of some concern to Formosan and 
United States representatives there for some 
time. 

Statement: “Was a plant built for process- 
ing silica and then allowed to stand idle 
when the anticipated silica deposits did not 
materialize?” 

Comment: 

1. Probable project referred to: Treatment 
plant at Suso for concentration and furnish- 
ing mica and quartz products from a mine 
nearby in Ilan Prefecture. 

2. United States aid furnished: $37,000 in 
United States dollars for machinery and 
equipment. Loan of local currency of 
equivalent to approximately $40,000 at cur- 
rent exchange rate for rehabilitation of mine 
and processing plant. 

3. Project development: Studies under- 
taken prior to the obligation of United States 
aid funds indicated that there were sufficient 
deposits of mica to justify undertaking this 
project. Construction of plant was com- 
pleted in July 1954. Extensive exploration 
subsequently failed to locate sufficient quan- 
tities of mica for a commercial mining op- 
eration. By this time about half the equip- 
ment had been installed. The other half 
has been stored pending allocation to other 
needs, and for this the Chinese Government 
has been requested to refund $18,323.03 to 
the United States Government. The half 
that was installed is being usefully utilized 
in pulverizing talc and limestone. 

Statement: “We have built iron and steel 
plants costing nearly a billion dollars in 24 
countries.” 

Comment: In the first period of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration’s program 
in Europe the United States contributed sub- 
stantially to the reconstruction of the iron 
and steel plants of almost a dozen European 
countries. This steel capacity obviously re- 
quired rebuilding if Europe was to get on its 
own feet, which, of course, it has done very 
successfully. In other parts of the world 
through the mutual security program there 
has been no assistance provided for the 
building of iron and steel plants. As a 
matter of fact very few of the less developed 
countries are in a position to finance and 
sustain a large industrial plant of this kind. 
There have been isolated instances of equip- 
ment provided under the aid program for 
scrap collecting plants but no iron or steel 
plants themselves. 

Statement: “We spent $2 million to pro- 
vide water and public bath facilities for 200 
Lebanese villages.” 

Comment: The village water supply pro- 
gram in Lebanon is part of that country’s 
own development program. It is a by-prod- 
uct of the Litani River Basin development 
project, the first phase of which is being 
financed by an IBRD loan of $27 million. 

The village water supply improvement pro- 
gram is an undertaking of the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment now in power, a Government which 
is strongly pro Western and which is now 
being voted on by the Lebanese people, and 
is a program designed to do something to 
improve the standards of living conditions 
for the Lebanese people. Its purpose is to 
improve living conditions in the villages so 
Lebanese will be encouraged to stay in their 
villages rather than move to Beirut and Trip- 
oli and thus bring about slum conditions in 
these urban centers. 

The United States has contributed about 
$2 million of materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment for water-supply improvements in 
about 175 villages. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment itself has spent more than $7 million. 

The primary purpose of the project is to 
provide the villages with safe drinking water 
supplies. 

If there are any public baths connected 
with the projects it is simply because that 
where you have running water, a bath or 
water closet is a natural result. 
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Statement: “We have built an Italian vil- 
lage that nobody wanted to live in.” 

Comment: Presumably the reference is to 
the new village of La Martella, built in the 
province not far from the old city of Matera, 
in Southern Italy, which was comprised of 
notorious cave dwellings. A number of the 
peasants of Matera lived in caves under 
wretched conditions. The caves were not 
owned by them, but rented. The rehousing 
project in the new village was only part of a 
rehabilitation project of land reclamation 
and resettlement in order to improve the 
economic opportunities of the inhabitants. 
The projects were carried out with Italian- 
owned local currency counterpart funds 
(Italian lire paid by Italians to purchase 
Marshall plan-provided commodities). 

Actually, the resources available were not 
sufficient to eliminate cave dwelling entirely, 
but the worst of them were evacuated by 
resettlement. The new village of La Mar- 
tella provided housing for peasants close to 
the land they worked. 

Some of the people had to continue to live 
in caves because the new village could not 
accommodate all of them. The new village 
is definitely inhabited. 

Statement: “We are giving free air trips 
for Arabs who wish to visit Mecca.” 

Comment: In June 1956, at the request of 
the Government of Afghanistan, the United 
States did supply an airplane to help trans- 
port Moslems (not Arabs) from that coun- 
try to the “great feast” of the Mohammedan 
world at Mecca. But the pilgrims paid their 
own way, round trip. They paid their fares 
in Afghan currency, which was used to fur- 
ther the joint Afghan-United States eco- 
nomic development program in this strate- 
gic country. 

Statement: “We have built a road in Iran 
that leads to nowhere.” 

Comment: The road to which the Senator 
presumably refers is the access road leading 
to the Karaj Dam construction project in 
Iran. This road is an arterial highway 
running from Teheran to the vital Caspian 
area. It was necessary to relocate this road 
from a position which will eventually be 
covered by the Karaj Dam reservoir. The 
road also serves as an access road to the con- 
struction site during the building of the 
dam. The Iranian Government is proceed- 
ing with the construction of the Karaj Dam; 
the road therefore not only leads somewhere 
but is an essential link in the Iranian net- 
work since it is the only direct road linking 
the capital to the Caspian seacoast. 

Statement: “We spent $501,097 United 
States lollars for a wage and position clas- 
sification study for the Philippine Govern- 
ment, while we only spent $204,076.29 for a 
special Senate committee study of the effec- 
tiveness of the entire $62 billion postwar 
foreign aid program.” 

Comment: Over a 5-year period a contract 
with a leading United States management 
organization has been under operation, dedi- 
cated to the establishment of study of Phil- 
ippine Government organization. This has 
included study and advice regarding wage 
and position classification but in reality has 
been a much broader undertaking since it 
provided technical help to \the reorganiza- 
tion commission of the Philippine Govern- 
ment. This commission has been very simi- 
lar to the Hoover Commission in the United 
States studying the full civil-service system 
in the country and the structure of govern- 
ment. From this study there has followed 
the establishment of a civil service and from 
it have flowed some 33 reorganization bills, 
over two-thirds of which have been passed 
by the Philippine Congress. In addition, a 
security and intelligence organization has 
been established, a civil aeronautics author- 
ity, and a department of commerce. 

The studies financed with this contract 
and the resulting improvements in the or- 
ganization and management of the Philip- 
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pine Government have constituted a neces- 
sary first step in strengthening the Philip- 
pine capacity to manage its own resources, 
meet its security objectives, and make a 
maximum contribution to the same objec- 
tives in which the United States has a major 
interest. 

Regarding the amount of money which 
the Senate special committee devoted to a 
study of the entire foreign aid program, this 
was of course a matter entirely up to the 
Senate, which elected to devote $300,000 to a 
short-term study. 

Statement: “They have been used to pay 
off national debts of foreign countries like 
Norway and Denmark, while our own debt 
has mounted higher and higher.” 

Comment: Dollars were not used to retire 
national debts of these countries. A total 
of some 1.9 billion kroner in Norwegian- 
owned counterpart funds (equivalent to 
$292.7 million) was released for this purpose 
during the Marshall plan. 

Similarly, a total of some 899 million 
Danish kroner (equivalent to $130.1 mil- 
lion) was released for debt retirement in 
Denmark. 

The local currency funds were generated 
in Europe by the Marshall plan, which pro- 
vided the respective nations with various 
commodities needed for reconstruction of 
their war-torn economies. In Norway and 
Denmark, such commodities as petroleum 
products, grains, industrial machinery and 
iron- and steel-mill materials predominated. 
Recipients of these commodities paid for 
them in the local currency equivalent of 
their delivered cost. 

The local currency paid by the Norwe- 
gians and Danes for these commodities was 
placed in the counterpart fund of each coun- 
try, as provided in the original legislation 
creating the Marshall plan. These special 
local currency accounts, the ECA Act of 1948 
provided, were “held or used within such 
country for such purposes as may be agreed 
to between such country and the adminis- 
tration in consultation with the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems * * * for a variety 
of purposes consistent with the objectives 
of the act.” 

Among these purposes for which local cur- 
rency counterpart funds were used were 
various measures to promote monetary and 
financial stabilization, and among those 
measures was the release of some of the 
locally owned counterpart for debt retire- 
ment. 

In 1954, some years after the releases of 
counterpart for debt retirement in these 
two countries, Congress provided in the 
Mutual Security Act that counterpart could 
not henceforth be used for debt retirement. 

Statement: “They have been used to sta- 
bilize foreign currencies while inflation feeds 
like a brush fire at home.” 

Comment: A natural consequence of war 
and a period of reconstruction is a serious 
condition of economic instability, usually 
accompanied by some degree of inflation. 
This condition also tends to take place in 
the initial stages of a country’s independ- 
ence and growth as rates of investment be- 
yond capacity of the country lead to scarcity 
of foreign exchange and domestic goods as 
well. The foreign-assistance programs since 
the end of World War IT have been devoted, 
sometimes in the context of maintaining a 
defense contribution and sometimes to sim- 
ply prevent economy of a country from going 
under, to efforts to stabilize the economies 
of many countries whose future is of in- 
terest to the United States. In the process 
of providing import items and contributing 
capital for development frequently the 
monetary system of a country is stabilized 
along with other elements of the economy. 
Relative to some of the inflationary instances 
in foreign countries, the United States has 
of course had a period of price stability. 
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Statement: “They have been used to add 
millions of acres to foreign farm-crop pro- 
duction, while acreage allotments for our 
own farmers have been reduced here at 
home.” 

Comment: While millions of acres is some- 
what of an exaggeration, it is true that the 
assistance programs have been used to in- 
crease foreign farm-crop production. All but 
a very few countries of the world are basic- 
ally agricultural and, if population increases, 
there is an increased burden on already in- 
adequate food supplies resulting in priva- 
tion, political, and economic instability and 
opportunities for Soviet exploitation. Basic 
to the technical assistance program and 
much of what we have done with economic 
and defense support aid in the less developed 
countries has been and must continue to be 
effort to increase crop production for domes- 
tic consumption purposes. The improving 
of strains of seedcorn, technique of fertilizer 
production, the supplying of agricultural 
machinery where it can appropriately con- 
tribute to a country’s needs are part of a 
pattern of assisting countries in their own 
efforts to solve domestic food problems. If 
it is in the interest of the United States to 
support or to help support a country’s econ- 
omy for either military or long-term devel- 
opment purposes, it is therefore essential to 
help support the agricultural sector of the 
economies. 

Statement: “A million dollars of our tax 
money is being used in Paraguay for the 
benefit of a single religious sect while such 
a practice would be frowned on: as uncon- 
stitutional and contrary to public policy in 
our own country.” 

Comment: Under terms of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1956 and particularly the 
“Smathers amendment,” the Government of 
the United States is prepared to make loans 
to foreign governments, the purpose of which 
is to permit those governments in turn to 
develop more fully the productive capacities 
and natural resources of their countries. 

Agreement was reached late in April 1957, 
for a $1 million loan to Paraguay, whereby 
the Government of Paraguay will in turn 
make loans to the Mennonite Colonies in 
Paraguay for development purposes. The 
Government of Paraguay agrees to repay the 
- loan to the United States within 20 years. 

The situation is essentially this: The Men- 
nonite Colonies are made up of energetic and 
ingenious people. They have developed some 
small industries of their own and are good 
farmers. With capital, they can set up such 
industries as manufacture of glass jars, proc- 
essing of fruits, vegetables and other prod- 
ucts, slaughterhouses, shoe manufacture, 
and so on. With bulldozers and other 
equipment, they can clear land and increase 
agricultural acreage. All these things will 
contribute to economic development in Para- 
guay. 

Paraguay is a predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic country but relations of the Government 
with the Mennonite Colonies are friendly and 
cooperative. Recently when a refrigerator in 
a Mennonite hospital burned, the president 
of Paraguay gave the hospital a new one 
and the gift was inscribed as a gift from the 
president. 

The Mennonites were the first agricultural 
settlers to attempt, on a relatively large 
scale, the utilization of the central part of 
the Paraguayan Chaco. The Paraguayan 
Government gave them a very liberal charter 
with guaranties of noninterference and 
various economic concessions. 

The basic economic problems of the area 
are poor transportation and inadequate mar- 
kets for most products that are grown. Men- 
nonite colonists, generally speaking, are 
farming the best land yet found or cleared 
in the Chaco, from the standpoint of soil 
fertility, slope, drainage, and general suit- 
ability for farming. 
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Highway transportation in Paraguay con- 
tributes only 1 percent to the gross national 
product and there is not a single completed 
transcountry road. Until recently there were 
only 50 miles of hard-surface highway in the 
country. Under these circumstances, the 
Government of Paraguay has given highway 
construction high priority and the Trans- 
Chaco road project has brought together the 
Government of Paraguay, the Mennonites, 
the Chaco ranchers. In 1955, ICA entered 
into a contract with the Mennonite Central 
Committee to supply operators of heavy ma- 
chinery and to help train Paraguayans in 
roadbuilding and highway maintenance. 

Statement: “Vast hydroelectric dams and 
irrigation and river development projects are 
being carried on all over the world, while 
floods continuing to ravage our land and 
while our own industries cry for more 
power.” 

Comment: As in the case of contributing 
to agricultural production, where river de- 
velopment projects have been financed with 
United States funds, this is done because 
there is an economic problem, the solution 
of which is important to the security in- 
terests of the United States. As a matter of 
fact, there have been relatively few instances 
of significant financing of large hydroelectric 
dams, although individual equipment items 
have been provided in a number of cases. 

Where there is a need for further agri- 
cultural land, the United States, through 
technical cooperation and other programs, is 
making some contribution to irrigation 
projects. 

Like many joint-purpose projects, there 
is sometimes a flood-control benefit resulting 
from the undertaking of a construction proj- 
ect. Although the loss of life frequently 
runs into thousands in some countries where 
floods are serious and the United States 
might be justified from a humanitarian 
point of view in helping to curb these floods, 
direct assistance has not been directed to 
the end. 

Statement: “We are spending billions in 
foreign countries to reclaim or open up 
new lands and build all types of new hous- 
ing while our own people and our veterans 
are relegated to substandard housing.” 

Comment: In spending millions, not 
billions, for reclamation and housing abroad 
we do so only when an outlay of United 
States funds for these purposes contributes 
significantly to economic growth. In Africa, 
for example, the reclaiming of swamplands 
is of basic importance to attempts to raise 
productivity is well as production itself. 

Mutual security funds are not generally 
allocated for purposes of housing construc- 
tion, since there are normally higher priority 
uses for limited funds in such fields as ag- 


‘riculture and industry. There have been 


cases, of course, where local currency 
“counterpart funds” have been used for 
housing at the discretion of the country 
which owns those currencies and some other 
instances of minor assistance to basic hous- 
ing projects where that project had very 
specific political importance. 

Statement: “Highways and bridges are 
being built in foreign lands while our Own 
road system has been neglected for many 
years.” 

Comment: Highway improvement is a 
very high priority item in the mutual se- 
curity program for any of the following 
reasons: 

(a) The importance of the highway system 
to the defense of a country with which we are 
mutually allied and supporting for common 
defense objectives. 

(b) The construction of highways for 
farm to market roads in the less developed 
countries where the lack of transportation 
is commonly considered to be a principal 
deterrent to economic growth. 

It must be understood of course that the 
highways noted above are actually con- 
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structed by foreign countries and the United 
States role is that of providing technical 
advice, which we as the leading road build- 
ing country have in ample supply, and the 
supplying of certain construction items 
such as steel or roadbuilding equipment. 
Normally for the relatively little United 
States dollar output for this activity a very 
substantial local contribution is made. 
Again, where the economy of a country for 
military or other purposes is important to 
the United States it may well be in our 
interest to contribute to the construction 
of highways and bridges. 

The total amount of mutual security fund- 
ing for highway and bridge construction 
is running at the rate of $65 to $75 million 
per year and it is not felt that this amount, 
which contributes substantially to our na- 
tional security, would make a very sub- 
stantial difference in the quality or length of 
the United States highway network. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon has been yielded 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Oregon is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
always, and as is characteristic of him, 
the senior Senator from Oregon was ex- 
tremely able in presenting the case for 
his amendment. I desire to comment 
briefly on his reference to my speech 
earlier in the day, in which I supported 
S. 2130, and in which I expressed my 
general opposition to various amend- 
ments which have been proposed to the 
bill. 

I sincerely regret that the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon thought I was refer- 
ring to him particularly when I made 
mention of bitter opponents of the bill. 
I have assiduously tried to avoid, as best 
I could, any personal references of any 
sort in my comparatively short career as 
a Member of the Senate. 

I am certain the senior Senator from 
Oregon will agree with me that there are 
a substantial number of opponents of the 
bill, and that if some of them have not 
said some bitter things about the bill, 
certainly they have made some very 
sharp and caustic comments about the 
bill. : 

But I wish to emphasize very strongly 
that I had no reference to any opponent 
of the bill in particular, but I merely 
made mention of the fact that there are 
a substantial number of Senators who 
have been, to say the least, highly criti- 
cal of this piece of proposed legislation. 

The senior Senator from Oregon made 
mention of the fact that I referred to 
what seemed to me to be a disproportion- 
ate amount of opposition to our overseas 
aid in terms of dollars as compared with 
similar antagonism to overseas aid in the 
form of soldiers. It may be that I have 
misinterpreted the events of the past 
212 years since I became a Member of 
the Senate, but I think there was the 
famous editor in New York, Horace 
Greeley, of the old New York Tribune, 
who once said, “What the good Lord lets 
happen, I will putin my paper.” Ihave 
felt that what the good Lord lets happen 
in the Senate is perfectly legal to be 
discussed later on in the Senate. 

My memory may be faulty, but it is my 
recollection that in the past 2% years 
there have been repeated Senate debates 
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seeking to cut down our overseas aid in 
terms of dollars. I can recall no com- 
parable debates in the Senate seeking to 


repeal our overseas aid in the form of — 


American GI’s. That certainly does not 
mean, and I certainly would not give the 
impression, that those who have sought 
to curtail our aid in terms of dollars are 
any less concerned than I am or any less 
worried than I am about the destiny and 
protection of the American soldiers. Of 
course they are concerned. Of course 
they are worried about them. Of course 
they feel a deep solicitude about them. I 
emphasize that if I gave any other im- 
pression, I deeply regret it. 

Again I repeat this basic circumstance, 
however, which seems to me to be very 
evident and very clear—namely, that 
while the Senate is engaged in many de- 
bates over overseas aid in terms of dol- 
lars, there has not been a parallel 
amount of discussion or speeches or fo- 
rensics with respect to the commitment 
of our soldiers to farflung overseas 
outposts. 

Before I close, I wish to make brief 
reference to the specific amendment be- 
fore the Senate. I certainly do not share 
the knowledge of many Members of the 
Senate about overseas aid. It so hap- 
pens that I am not a member of some 
of the committees, such as the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations or the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, which have 
been directly involved in this great prob- 
lem. But I am impressed by the fact 
that the vast majority of the membership 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
felt it was wise to have allowed within 
the bill this 3-year planning period for 
the development fund. 

I have based my support of this par- 
ticular proposal on a somewhat collateral 
interest which I have in another subject. 
For the past 2 months I have been en- 
gaged, with the encouragement of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hitt], who is the leading 
Senate exponent of health legislation, in 
supporting a bill of my own to provide 
$500 million for the National Cancer In- 
stitute, on a continuing basis, to be car- 
ried on from year to year, for special 
research projects, until the funds are 
completely expended, regardless of how 
long a time or how short a time that 
may be. 

The reason I have done so is that 
doctors engaged in this vital research 
have told me they have to know whether 
funds will be available for them over a 
long period of years, so that they can 
train the personnel, build the labora- 
tories, and prepare the very mysterious 
and difficult chemicals for experimenta- 
tion and discoveries in chemotherapy, 
and so forth. 

It seems to me that while there may be 
no direct comparison, it is wise to have, 
perhaps, a 3-year planning period for 
the overseas development fund, so that 
preparations can be made over a sus- 
tained period of time for such programs. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize one 
thing, which I am very much pleased 
that my senior colleague expressed when 
he began his address a short time ago. 

The fact that the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and I happen to 
disagree on the question of foreign aid 
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and mutual security which is now þe- 


' fore the Senate certainly does not mean 


in any way that there is any personal 
difference at all between us. If my 
memory is not faulty again, I believe 
that 2 years ago we did not wholly agree 
on some of the amendments to the meas- 
ure extending for 3 years the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act. That issue was 
not quite the same as the pending one, 
but it might be said to have had a some- 
what comparable basis. Despite the 
fact that the senior Senator from Ore- 


gon and I did not vote quite alike on all 


phases of the question of extending on a 
3-year basis the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act—and, as I recali, I voted 
against one of his own amendments— 
yet in 1956 the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon and I campaigned in practically 
every county of Oregon—one of the 
largest States of the Union in area— 
shoulder to shoulder, and, I may add— 
if somewhat modestly—with quite a bit 
of effectiveness. I think that speaks for 
itself. 

I wish to emphasize that the fact that 
we have disagreed on this particular 
mutual security bill does not alter in any 
way, so far as I am concerned, the basic 
political agreement and friendly rela- 
tions between the senior Senator from 
Oregon and myself. It is part of ma- 
turity, I think, to be able to separate 
political issues from personal friendship. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say 
on this particular amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time available 
to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has frankly stated to 
us his purpose in connection with the 
amendment; and we should note it care- 
fully, because I believe it is decisive in 
connection with our decision on the 
pending issue, and is the decisive reason 
why the amendment should be rejected. 

This part of the pending bill would 
establish a new approach to the program 
of foreign economic assistance. For that 
reason, I think the bill should be passed 
by the Senate and enacted into law, be- 
cause it represents a new business basis 
for giving our economic assistance. But 
if, Mr. President, in supporting the gen- 
eral provisions of the bill, we vote to 
strike from the bill the provision which 
will make the fund a true businesslike 
Cevelopment fund, then we shall be vot- 


ing to destroy the very new approach. 


which the administration is trying to 
make in this connection, and which we 
should very much approve. It is the 
result of what has gone before and the 
result of value from what we have 
learned and experienced. 

Second, I think the economic-aid pro- 
visions are among the most vital por- 
tions of the bill, because by means of 
this unique weapon we are attempting 
to avoid a third world war. If the 
United States has in her armory any- 


thing which is at all different from what- 


the Russians have, it is our power of eco- 
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nomic production. Insofar as the Rus- 

sians are trying to give economic and 

technical assistance to other countries 

of the world outside the Communist bloc, 

the Russians are throwing dust in the 

air and are trying to compete with us 

even though they know full well that in . 
this area we have _ superiority—this 

is our strongest offensive weapon in 

the struggle for freedom. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
in connection with the extension of aid 
to other countries in the U. N. General 
Assembly debates we stood in opposition 
to SUNFED—the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development. We 
have stated that our objection to that 
proposal is that it would not place eco- 
nomic aid on the solid basis which we 
favor but make it subject to “fuzzy”. 
decisions. 

Mr. President, despite our unwilling- 
ness to support that SUNFED proposal, 
which certain underdeveloped nations 
considered extremely important to their 
future, by supporting the pending bill we 
are making up in a big way for our dis- 
agreement with them on SUNFED; and 
we are demonstrating that when such 
aid is put on a sound, businesslike basis, 
in the way that the fund now proposed is 
put, we expect to achieve in substance 
much of the objective sought at the’ 
United Nations. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me point 
out that in the present case we are put- 
ting this program on a loan basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The. 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
one additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Tlinois. 

Mr. President, the United States had 
had remarkably good experience with 
loans in this field. Since the end of 
World War II, the United States has ex- 
tended $47 billion in grants, including 
all forms of aid, including military aid; 
and approximately $11 billion | in: 
credits—in other words, in loans. Of the 
$11 billion in credits, .046 percent—less 
than one-half of 1 percent—has been ' 
found to be uncollectible, and approxi- 
mately one-half of 1 percent is about 
90 days overdue. Therefore, I think the 
record demonstrates the constructive 
character of what we are seeking to do 
in the present case. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER.. Mr. President, the 
purposes and most of the details of Sen- 
ate bill 2130 have been clearly stated 
by the chairman and the other members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
but I should like to make a few comments 
about the amendment which has been 
submitted by the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

I join with my colleague, the Senator. 
from New York, in saying that if the 
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pending amendment should be adopted, 
it would strike from the bill the pro- 
vision for the most significant develop- 
ment which has occurred in the field of 
foreign aid perhaps since the Marshall 
plan. 

I know that a great many persons 
characterize the program of economic 
aid as a giveaway program, and speak 
of it as though it had no good purpose. 

In the past 6 months I have received 
a great deal of mail stating that position. 

Mr. President, I believe the bill should 
be passed, but I think the experience 
we have had in the past few months 
makes it imperative that in the future 
the President and the administration 
and the Members of Congress make clear 
the purposes of our foreign-aid program. 

I think it worthwhile now to examine 
the proposal of the senior Senator from 
Oregon in the light of the background 
of the creation of the development loan 
fund. Ido not believe I need remind the 
Senate that since World War II, a great 
many countries in Asia and, more re- 
cently, in Africa have become free and 
independent, and have chosen to adopt 
democratic institutions. Today, they are 
engaged in the task of achieving eco- 
nomic independence. Their task is an 
immense one, because in their efforts to 
secure economic independence they are 
faced with conditions which make the 
achievement of that goal much more dif- 
ficult than was our success in developing 
industrially and economically in the 
past. 

I believe that all of us know that the 
first requirement of industrial develop- 
ment and expansion is to secure for 
capital formation, savings from the in- 
come of the people. Many of these 
countries, in which the people have very 
small incomes, have very limited means 
of saving. When the people of a coun- 
try have small annual incomes only a 
few of them are able to contribute sav- 
ings for capital formation. But even if 
such countries are able to obtain limited 
internal savings they will not be sufficient 
to permit the purchase of the machine 
tools, steel, and other capital goods re- 
quired for the construction of factories 
and other industrial facilities and the 
production of industrial goods. 

The great purpose of our foreign-aid 
program is to provide some foreign ex- 
change, so as to make possible in these 
countries the purchase of the tools, 
machines, and steel required for the con- 
struction of w2alth-generating industries 
and facilities. 

However, one fault of this program has 
been that underdeveloped countries can- 
not be assured that the small amount of 
foreign exchange which comes to them 
from our foreign-aid program will con- 
tinue from year to year. That is so be- 
cause our appropriations are necessarily 
made on à 1-year basis, as provided by 
our Constitution. These countries, 
therefore, have not been able to make 
plans to use in the most effective and 
efficient way the aid we have provided. 
In many instances they have not been 
able to use our aid to build the steel 
plants, the cement plants, the iron 
foundries, and the railroads which are 
the basis of industrial expansion. As a 
result, our aid has been diverted into a 
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multiplicity of less important projects. 
I know that is true from my own obser- 
vations and from my own experience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 


expired. Does the Senator from Illinois. 


wish to yield additional time to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield the Senator 
from Kentucky 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. I know it is the purpose 
of the Congress that the money for our 
foreign-aid program shall be used eco- 
nomically from the standpoint of the 
United States, and that it snall be used 
most effectively in the countries to which 
it is directed. 

If there has been one great fault with 
our foreign-aid program, as I have indi- 
cated, it has been the lack of any as- 
surance of continuity. 

The proposal for a development-loan 
fund, however, does assure some of this 
necessary continuity. The program is, 
first, a lean rather than grant program. 
It assures a more economical use of the 
funds, from our own standpoint, be- 
cause we can better select the most im- 
portant projects in the beneficiary coun- 
tries. From the viewpoint of the re- 
cipient countries, it will mean that they 
can better manage their own resources 
and the foreign exchange reserves which 
are available to them, that they can plan 
ahead, and that they can place orders 
for materials they need 2 or 3 years in 
advance. This could not be done under 
any system whereby appropriations are 
made from year to year. 

I believe the development-loan fund 
affords the best opportunity our country 
has had to make its program really ef- 
fective, to provide for the most economi- 
cal use of the money we make available, 
and to give the greatest benefit to the 
countries receiving our help. 

Soviet Russia has been able to obtain 
the fullest effect from its assistance pro- 
grams because it could marshal all its 
resources at will, because it could assure 
continuity of aid, and because it could 
guarantee the delivery of capital goods 
and the training of industrial person- 
nel. We have not been abie to accom- 
plish this, because we have not had a pro- 
gram which promises continuity. The 
development-loan fund assures conti- 
nuity. I think that fact is most sig- 
nificant. I think it is the major provi- 
sion in the bill befcre the Senate. 

For these reasons, I strongly believe 
that the bill should be passed in the form 
in which it has come from the commit- 
tee, and that the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Oregon should be 
defeated, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say I favor the pending amend- 
ment. I had intended to propose one 
along the same lines. It strikes me that 
if we adopt the bill as now written we 
will be underwriting a program that 
will never end. The program should 
continue, if it continues at all, on a 
year-to-year basis. I propose to offer 
an amendment to authorize appropria- 
tions for the loan program on a yearly 
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basis, and also to authorize appropria- 
tions for economic aid on a yearly basis. 
When I offer my amendments, I shall 
give a further explanation of them, but 
I wish to. stress that by authorizing 
appropriations, particularly those for 
loans for a period of 3 years, as it is 
proposed to do, we shall be committed 
to continue such assistance for many, 
many years to come. 

In the case of the loan fund, it would 
continue for 3 years. An apropriation 
would be needed only for the first year. 
The subsequent 2 years would require 
only that the fund ask the Treasury for 
a loan. 

This is supposed to be a revolving 
fund—but let us be realistic, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It wiil not revolve for three 
reasons: . 

First, there will be a moratorium on 
loan payments for the first 3 or 4 years 
after the loans are made. 

Second, payments will be very small 
during a loan’s early years; and, 

Third, because the currencies we will 
receive in payment are soft and not really 
convertible into dollars, the assets of the 
fund will not be replenished as some of 
my colleagues so readily assume. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this 
subterfuge. It is an effort on the part 
of the administration to mislead our 
people and the Senate. This is not a 
revolving fund at all. It is only a de- 
vice to commit Congress to a long-range 
economic-aid program under the guise 
of 3-year loans. 

I think the following excerpts from the 
hearings are pertinent. For example, 
Mr. Hollister, the Administrator of ICA, 
admitted that this new approach will de- 
prive Congress of its control over the 
aid program. He said: 

4, Finally, we hope that the use of the 
development loan fund will help us get away 
from the present necessity of establishing 
annual overall country programs at a specific 
level. Under the present system, a country 
often learns of the amount illustratively 
programed for it. Notwithstanding the fact 
that conditions may change greatly before 
the year is over, making it unwise or un- 
necessary to allocate to that country the 
specific sum, the country regards this sum 
as something to which it has a vested right, 
Furthermore, a level established for a coun- 
try 1 year is most difficult to reduce in later 
years without political repercussions. 

* * * * * 

I think it is a mistake in most cases to 
have an exact figure which is presented for a 
particular country in all the areas of opera- 
tion. Since conditions may change very ma- 
terially between the planning stage and the 
final expenditure stage or even the obligat- 
ing stage of funds, it is a mistake to get a 
country committed, to get us committed to 
feel we have an obligation to give a certain 
amount to a country. We think it would be 
much better to have discretion. 

Now admittedly there has to be a certain 
amount of confidence placed in the admin- 
istrator of this fund, and with a review 
every so often so that any time Congress 
thinks it is being done wrong, Congress can 
of course completely change the whole 
thing. 

Later, he admitted that the loan fund 
would not revolve for some time. He re- 
fused to predict when it would, if ever. 


The CHAIRMAN. I am sorry I am obliged 
to leave. Ihave another engagement. There 
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is one question I would like to ask. That is 
whether you can give any idea when this 
development loan fund will be self-sustain- 
ing. I understood you have a hope that it 
will become self-sustaining, and held out 
that hope to us. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Senator, that is of course 
something that no one will try to predict, 
because it depends on two things. It de- 
pends on what the needs for it will be in the 
future and how well the payments will come 
in from the past. If the needs of the future 
stop, then it is automatically self-sustaining 
because you don’t need much money. If the 
needs of the future still continue, whether 
or not it is self-sustaining depends on to 
what extent payments may be made of loans 
or guaranties or whatever it may be that we 
have used the fund for in the past. It is 
something that I would not want to predict. 


Mr. President, I refuse to go along 
with a proviso such as this. It is a 
blanket delegation of congressional 
power to a band of bureaucrats who, as 
past experience has shown, have only 
scant respect for the American taxpayer, 
the state of our Treasury, or the condi- 
tion of our economy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will reject the amend- 
ment. The amendment would really de- 
stroy the character of this whole pro- 
posal as a lending operation. It is 
necessary to give the program the addi- 
tional years of borrowing authority so 
as to set it apart from the existing pro- 
gram, to make a break from the past, 
to demonstrate that we are now seeking 
to move away from the grant program 
to a lending program. I think it is ex- 
tremely important that these 2 addi- 
tional years be added to the original 
authorization of $500 million in order 
to make that break. Otherwise I am 
sure no one will be convinced that we 
have done anything toward arriving at 
a new approach to the economic as- 
sistance program, and the program may 
well be rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it is not 
too much to say that this amendment 
would cut the heart out of the proposed 
loan development fund. The amend- 
ment has two parts. First, it would de- 
lete the authorization for borrowings 
from the Treasury during the fiscal year 
1959 and the fiscal year 1960, totaling 
$1.5 billion, toward the capitalization of 
the fund. Second, it would eliminate a 
crucial part of the technical language 
designed to make the development loan 
fund a revolving fund. 

Economic development is a long-term 
process. All the careful studies which 
have been made during the past year 
about foreign aid agree that it does not 
make sense to continue development as- 
sistance on a year-to-year basis. If 
foreign countries are properly to plan 
their development programs, and if we 
are to put our development assistance 
on a businesslike basis, it is necessary 
to set up a fund which will have some 
continuity. 

One of the features of the fund which 
has also received nearly universal ac- 
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ceptance has been the concept that re- 
payments on loans made from the fund, 
whether in dollars or in local currency, 
should become part of the assets of the 
fund and be available for additional 
loans. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
radically change the character of the 
proposed loan fund and undermine the 
purposes of the proposed new develop- 
ment loan program. I urge that the 
amendment be defeated. 

The pending amendment would de- 
stroy the continuity of the fund and also 
destroy its revolving character. A vote 
against the bill would be a more logical 
and shorter process. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

There have appeared from time to 
time, in all sorts of magazines and in 
newspapers, various assertions and al- 
legations with respect to the practices of 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. I have kept one man busy a 
great deal of the time running down 
and verifying those matters. I thought 
it would be rather interesting to insert 
in the Record comments by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration on 
the allegations which have been made, 
notably in one article in the Reader’s 
Digest and 1 article in the American 
Legion magazine, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1957. 
Hon. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR DIRKSEN: In accordance with 
your request, I am pleased to enclose memo- 
randum just issued in which we have at- 
tempted to answer the specifie criticisms of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion and predecessor organizations which 
were contained in Congressman MEADER’s 
article in the April issue of the Reader’s 
Digest entitled “Our Foreign Aid Program: 
A Bureaucratic Nightmare.” 

The instances which Mr. MEADER cites 
covers a period of some 10 years and 11 dif- 
ferent countries, and certain operations for 
which ICA has no responsibility. You will 
note that many of them occurred several 
years ago. 

But these instances, important as they 
are, nevertheless are relatively small details 
in comparison to the total program. Since 
the entire article is concerned only with 
these instances, it necessarily presents a 
distorted picture of the total program. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, which is charged with handling the 
mutual security program, is first of all con- 
cerned with getting the maximum security 
results possible for the American taxpayer 
from expenditures for this program. The 
Agency now maintains in all countries where 
it operates a careful system of auditing and 
review. Nevertheless, ICA is the first to ad- 
mit that in such a highly complex program, 
involying some 60 different nations overseas 
thousands of employees and hundreds of mil- 
tions of dollars, hindsight will aiways show 
that from time to time mistakes have been 
made. The Agency, from the experience of 
the past, is constantly taking further steps 
to eliminate errors and waste. 
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We do not feel that the implications are 
justified that the mutual security program 
on the whole is wasteful or inefficient. 

With assurances of my highest esteem, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional 
Relations. 


COMMENTS BY THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION ON REPRESENTATIVE 
GEORGE MEADER’s ARTICLE IN THE APRIL 
READER’S DIGEST ENTITLED “OUR FOREIGN- 
AID PROGRAM: A BUREAUCRATIC NIGHTMARE” 


LEBANON 


Page 94: “In the name of foreign aid our 
Government has built a $128,000 cowbarn in 
Lebanon to demonstrate to average farm- 
ers living on $100 or less a year the equip- 
ment they should provide themselves with 
in order to get ahead.” 

Comment: This so-called cowbarn is part 
of an overall animal husbandry program for 
which the Lebanese Government requested 
United States assistance. The request was 
approved over 4 years ago. Funds were made 
available to the program in 19538, 1954, and 
1955. No allotments have been made to it 
by the United States in 1956 or 1957. 

ICA records show that the United States 
contributed $48,265 toward the construction 
of an experimental barn, sheds, yards, silo, 
etc. This is almost $80,000 less than the 
article states. The Lebanese Government it- 
self spent $100,000 Lebanese pounds (about 
$30,000) in addition. 

Pure-bred Holstein bulls were imported to 
improve the strain of Lebanese cows in order 
to increase milk production and thereby en- 
able Lebanese dairymen to earn more than 
$100 a year. The crossing of pure-bred bulls 
with native cows has resulted in such a 
great increase in milk production that new 
pasteurizing and milking plants have been 
built in Lebanon which have helped to de- 
velop the economy and create employment. 
These plants were financed wholly by private 
capital. 

ETHIOPIA 


Page 94: “But at last report everyone (in 
Ethiopia) was too busy to put to use 2,000 
plows and a store of tractors rusting away 
since UNRRA days.” 

Comment: Thousands of tons of agricul- 
tural equipment were left in Ethiopia by 
UNRRA (the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, which had no 
connection with ICA or its predecessor agen- 
cies) in the immediate post-World War II 
period, and before that by the Italians when 
the British drove them out in 1941. By the 
time the United States technical coopera- 
tion mission was established in 1952 this 
equipment was in such poor condition, 
through mismanagement, lack of repair and 
insufficient storage space that it was unusa- 
ble. Therefore, one of the earliest (and still 
continuing) projects was to assign an ICA 
technician to the job of training and super- 
vising Ethiopians in rehabilitating it. Some 
of it now is in use in joint United States- 
Ethiopian projects, and the rehabilitation 
work is still continuing under American 
guidance. 

AFGHANISTAN 


Page 94: “* * * the United States ad- 
vanced $39,500,000 of loans to complete two 
dams in the most isolated part of Afghanis- 
tan, The idea was to produce industrial hy- 
droelectricity and pour out water to reclaim 
a million acres of desert on which to re- 
settle the nomads. Today, 2 to 5 years after 
completion of these dams, there still is little 
power equipment installed and no electricity 
has been generated.” 

Comment: This is a reference to the Helm- 
and Valley development project, an. under- 
taking of the Government of Afghanistan, 
and not of ICA or its predecessors. Some 
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work on this land reclamation project was 
done prior to World War II. Shortly after 
the end of the war, the Afghan Government 
resumed work and retained the American 
engineering firm of Morrison-Knudson to 
carry it out, the Afghanis paying the costs. 

The Export-Import Bank in 1950 made a 
loan of $21 million to Afghanistan to con- 
tinue work on the project and in 1954 made 
a second loan of $18.5 million. As of today 
two large storage dams and related irrigation 
canals have been completed. The primary 
purpose of the dam was not to generate elec- 
trical energy immediately, but to provide 
land for resettlement. Unfortunately, the 
whole project was not adequately planned by 
the Afghan Government. However, so much 
had already been done that ICA has tried to 
help the Afghan Government realize as much 
as possible on its investment and has pro- 
vided Afghanistan with technicians as ad- 
visers on the project. ICA also financed a 
survey by the Tudor Engineering Co. of San 
Francisco, designed to assist the Afghans to 
complete the development as well as possible. 

Page 94: “Courtney Kimler said, ‘Show 
them how to make a $5 weaving rack so 
the rugmakers can bring their work inside 
during the winter months in which they 
now sit idle. * * * No one would listen’.” 
(Presumably meaning ICA.) 

Comment: Mr. Kimler was sent to Af- 
ghanistan in 1955 by ICA, and again in 1956 
by ICA. His reports recommended that as- 
sistance be given to the rug-weaving industry 
and this proposal was adopted by ICA. One 
of the foremost authorities on rug weaving 
in the United States was sent to Afghanistan 
by ICA, and he has been working there on a 
rug-weaving project for almost a year. 

Page 95: “Instead of starting with wheel 
and axle, ICA gave $14,500,000 last year to 
start 5 airports and provide electronic equip- 
ment for a sixth which Russia is con- 
structing.” 

Comment: The United States believes that 
it would be highly advantageous to the free 
world to direct the trade and travel of Af- 
ghanistan, long an object of Russian ex- 
pansion, southward instead of northward to 
Soviet Russia. Therefore, ICA is planning 
to assist in highway development between 
Acghanistan and Pakistan. The terrain 
makes railroad development of doubtful 
wisdom. á 

The civil aviation program was requested 
by the Government of Afghanistan. Under 
this program the United States will help 
Afghanistan expand its domestic airlines, 
supplies, build new airports and improve 
air to ground communications. As a re- 
sult of the development with part of these 
funds of an international airport at Kanda- 
har, Afghanistan’s second largest city, United 
States commercial planes will be able to link 
Afghanistan with the other countries of the 
Free World. 

INDIA 

Page 95: “* * * ICA spent little on these 
community-development projects last year.” 

Comment: Many present ICA technical 
cooperation projects are connected in one 
way or another with the community-devel- 
opment program in India. ICA has sup- 
ported the following activities in India in 
this field: extension and home science ad- 
visers; the services of five land-grant colleges 
to aid agricultural education and research 
institutions; projects in agricultural infor- 
mation; livestock improvement, irrigation, 
marketing, and dairy development; pesti- 
cides and equipment in support of the 
malaria-control program; pipe and other 
supplies to the national water supply and 
sanitation programs; health experts and 
demonstration equipment which will help 
train a quarter million doctors and a half 
million nurses; help in the development of 
home science departments in universities 
and aid in the reorientation and expansion 
of the secondary school system. 
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Page 95: “A United States mission of more 
than 400 works hard” (in India). 

Comment: As of February 1957 there were 
160 Americans on ICA’s payroll in India and 
82 under contract in India, making a total 
of 242. In addition, there were 174 Indian 
nationals working for the mission. Mission 
employees are assigned to live and work in 
all parts of Ifdia, not just in the mission 
headquarters. 

Page 96: “In 1954, after telling Congress 
that it intended to spend but $639,000 on all 
transportation and communications in the 
country, the mission made India an outright 
gift of $20,500,000 worth of new railroad 
equipment alone.” 3 

Comment: Congress had continuously 
recognized the authority of ICA and its 
predecessor organizations to transfer funds 
from one program to another. The figures 
presented to the Congress are the result of 
planning which has to be developed months 
ahead of time. Often when the time comes 
to put the program into effect, conditions in 
a country have changed materially, and the 
best results can be achieved by changing the 
program to meet the then existing condi- 
tions. 

In making the illustrative presentation 
to Congress in the summer of 1953, the 
Foreign Operations Administration (prede- 
cessor to ICA) listed $639,000 for “transpor-= 
tation, communications, power” for India. 
More than 6 months after this illustrative 
program had been presented, the Foreign 
Operations Administration approved an 
Indian railway program of $20.5 million. 

The reason for this change was that during 
the summer of 1953 food production in India 
and grain harvests far exceeded expecta- 
tions. As a result, the Indian Government 
urgently asked assistance be given to their 
railroad rehabilitation program so that this 
food and other materials could be properly 
distributed through the nation. Funds were 
therefore transferred from proposed agricul- 
tural programs into the more pressing rail- 
way program, 

Page 96: “* * * our foreign aid officials in 
India decided to donate $1,539,000 worth of 
prefabricated steel for 52 easy-to-erect grain 
silos and warehouses * * * ICA approved a 
request from its office in India for an addi- 
tional $4 million of United States taxpayers’ 
money for 600 more warehouses—in spite 
of the fact that in 2 years the Indians hadn’t 
got around to putting up the buildings we 
had already sent.” 

Comment: To avert the threat of repeated 
local famine conditions, the Government of 
India is in the process of establishing a 
grain reserve of some 2 million tons. This 
reserve requires a greatly expanded storage 
capacity. 

The 50 prefabricated buildings for flat 
storage of grain and 2 silos arrived in India 
in December 1955. In April 1956, at India’s 
request, ICA agreed to supply an additional 
500 storage buildings at a cost of $4 million 
contingent, however, on the erection of the 
first 52 buildings by the Indian Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, there were delays on 
the part of the Indian Government, so that 
early in 1957 ICA reduced the number of 
buildings to be constructed under this pro- 
gram from 500 to 100. In March 1957, not 
having received the previously requested 
assurances with respect to the construction 
of the 52 buildings, the entire $4 million 
project was canceled by ICA. 

Page 96: “Nearly $4 million worth of motor 
vehicles was given away.” 

Comment: Motorized transport equipment 
has been one of the major United States 
contributions to India’s community devel- 
opment program which the article earlier 
describes as India’s best project. The value 
of this equipment over the 5 years since 
the United States aid program began totals 
nearly $8 million and includes nearly 2,000 
jeeps which are the only motorized trans- 
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port equipment which can be used in many 
parts of India; 236 jeep station wagons; 80 
health vans; 34 motor graders; 163 tractors, 
some of them fitted with bulldozers; 38 road 
tillers; and 350 trailers. 

Page 96: “G. Corson Ellis, vice president of 
the Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers, * * * told the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee that he was not permitted 
to serve private businesses—just govern- 
ment undertakings; that he had to wait 7 
months before the Indian Government 
would let him have any people to train; 
that his job was impossible because of a 
resistance to criticism and to the idea of a 
free economy.” 

Comment: Mr. Ellis, a partner in the man- 
agement engineering firm of A. T. Kearney 
Co., of Chicago, went to India in 1955 under 
an ICA-financed contract between his firm 
and the Government of India to set up a 
management development program. In 
1956, a little more than a year later, the 
contract between Ellis and the Indian Gov- 
ernment was mutually terminated. The 
principal reason why ICA originally spon- 
sored the contract was in an endeavor to 


‘bring about a more enlightened attitude on 


the part of the Indians toward private man- 
agement which would alleviate some of the 
problems of which Mr. Ellis complained. 
Other United States management engineer- 
ing firms are still carrying on management 
development programs in India, and have 
been able to work effectively with Indian 
private industry. 


GREECE 


Page 97: “In Greece Marshall plan trac- 
tors rusted on the docks 2 years after ar- 
rival because the country couldn’t absorb 
all the aid we insisted upon giving.” 

Comment: The tractors referred to were 
sent to Greece by UNRRA in early 1946, and 
had no connection with ICA or its predeces- 
sor agencies. Because of the civil war in 
Greece and because a number of the trac- 
tors were unusable in that country without 
certain modifications in their equipment, 
the tractors were not used immediately. 
Eventually, however, the tractors were con- 
verted and were absorbed by the Greek econ- 
omy. 

LAOS 

Page 97: “Recently, in Laos, a country of 
14% million inhabitants, Congressmen saw 
a depot crammed with enough expensive 
drugs, hypodermic needles and other medical 
supplies to care for much of Southeast Asia.” 

Comment: ICA has supplied $83,000 worth 
of first-aid kits for the Laotian villages and 
$150,000 worth of pharmaceuticals for use 
in the malaria eradication program. 

The Philippine-Laos junior chamber of 
commerce has jointly sponsored a project 
called Operation Brotherhood which sup- 
plies medical items donated by pharmaceu- 
tical houses. Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, a 
young ex-United States Navy doctor, is also 
operating a small private medical team in 
Laos and has enlisted the aid of many Amer- 
ican drug supply houses to help him carry 
out his mission. 

Private importers have also been allowed, 
by the Laos Government, to purchase phar- 
maceuticals through normal trade channels. 

THE PHILIPPINES 

Page 97: “Expensive pieces of electrical 
equipment, including electronic microscopes, 
were purchased for the Philippines when no 
power or personnel to operate them was 
available.” 

Comment: When arrangements were made 
to send an electronic microscope to the Los 
Banos College of Agriculture—about 30 miles 
from Manila—verbal agreements had béen 
made to get power from the Philippine Na- 
tional Power Co. Later it was deemed 
not economically feasible to put a power line 
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into'the college. The college had been gen- 
erating its own power from outmoded and 
obsolescent equipment. ICA supplied some 
new generators. These supplied power not 
only for the new microscope, but also for the 
entire college. A Filipino operator for the 
electronic microscope has been trained in 
the United States and is working for the Los 
Banos College. 

Page 97: “Distilled water was ordered from 
the United States to be shipped to Manila, 
despite the fact that stills to produce such 
water on the scene had already been sup- 
plied.” 

Comment: Two hundred and fifty dollars 
worth of distilled water was sent to the Phil- 
ippines in’ 1951 by the Mutual Security 
Agency (predecessor to FOA and ICA). This 
was specially prepared distilled water to be 
used for intravenous injections. There was 
an inadequate supply of vials in the Philip- 
pines at the time—the vials of water from 
the United States cost 10 cents each—and it 
would have cost approximately the same to 
have sent empty vials and to have had the 
Philippines fill them. 


WASHINGTON — 


Page 97: “In the current fiscal year $1,749,- 
000,000 was appropriated for nonmilitary 
assistance—an. increase of $68 million over 
1956, even though ICA ended the year with a 
backlog of nearly two billions it had been 
unable to spend.” 

Comment: Because it operates on the 
basis of year-to-year appropriations, ICA 
must always have a pipeline of unexpended 
obligations to pay for commodities and goods 
on order, and to finance previously approved 
projects and contracts. At the end of 1956 
fiscal year, ICA’s unexpended balance was 
$1,760,200,000, but of this amount $1,617,- 
600,000 was unexpended obligations. The 
remainder included $97,200,000 in special 
Asian economic development funds which 
Congress authorized to be obligated over a 
8-year period and a congressional reappro- 
priation of $45,300,000 in Palestine refugee 
funds which remained unobligated at the 
end of the 1956 fiscal year. Under law, ICA 
unobligated funds remaining at the end of a 
fiscal year in annual appropriations accounts 
automatically revert to the Treasury unless 
specifically reappropriated by Congress. 

Page 97: “By 1953 the foreign-aid bureauc- 
racy had become so swollen and topheavy 
that Congress ordered a 10-percent cut in its 
7,000 personnel, Yet today it has more em- 
ployees than ever—more than 8,000.” 

Comment: Total employment in ICA has 
risen from 7,556 on January 31, 1953, to 8,616 
as of January 31, 1957, but these figures do 
not reflect the significant changes that have 
taken place in the nature of the program and 
the composition of its personnel. The fol- 
lowing figures are provided for comparative 
purposes: 

ETE O80 GES LIT AC Sear an E EE 


Jan. 31,/Jan. 31,/Jan. 31, 
1953 1954 1957 


Americans: 

Administrative..........- 2,784 | 1,952 2, 101 

r T OAAR 1,990 | 2,055 3, 088 
OC MEADS E 4,774 | 4,007 5, 189 

Foreign nationals: 

Administrative........... ; 1, 121 1, 197 
TOAD e uh i 1, 118 883 2, 230 
LOW EE, S ENS NR 2, 782 2, 004 3, 427 
Grand total.....-.--..- 7,556 | 6011| 8,616 


The number of employees paid from ad- 
ministrative funds has been substantially 
reduced, while those paid from program 
funds (technicians) have increased. This 
change is primarily because ICA is no longer 
concerned with the economic rehabilitation 
of the developed countries of Europe but has 
turned toward the less developed areas of 
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the world. This has necessitated a change 
in the type of employee required by the pro- 
gram. Increasing emphasis has been given 
to the employment of qualified American 
technicians who can transmit American 
techniques and methods to the indigenous 
population of the underdeveloped countries. 


JORDAN 


Page 97: “Jordan, a poor, arid country 
with 1,500,000 population, has an overwhelm- 
ing problem: a half million Arab refugees 
from Palestine. Our major cure has been 
to construct throughways for the country’s 
fewer than 9,000 automobiles.” 

Comment: The major cure for the Pales- 
tine refugee problem has never been road 
building but development of the Jordan 
River. To this end the President 3 years ago 
designated Eric Johnston as his special rep- 
resentative to try to get the four countries 
involved—Israel, Jordan, Syria, and Leba- 
non—to agree to develop the river, to date 
without success. The United States has for 
the past several years contributed millions 
of dollars to the U. N. to feed the Palestine 
refugees. The road program is not part of 
a direct attempt to relieve the refugee prob- 
lem. 

Jordan has only 225 miles of railroad, so 
it must also depend on highway transpor- 
tation. Following the establishment of the 
State of Israel, transportation which had 
formerly flowed east-west from Jordan to 
the Mediterranean was cut off and had to 
be diverted into a north-south movement. 
There was a need for connecting links with 
roads leading northward to Lebanon and 
Syria and southward to the port of Aqaba, 
and for roads connecting the four areas of 
Jordan containing the bulk of the country’s 
1% million population, including the Arab 
refugees. A total of 13 projects involving 
72 miles of road were undertaken. The 
largest stretch is about 30 miles long. Most 
of these roads are only gravel, 


THAILAND 


Page 97: “In Thailand a 200-mile asphalt 
road was undertaken as a 1-year $614 mil- 
lion dramatic demonstration of United 
States efficiency in peaceful pursuits, but 
after 24% years the estimated cost has sky- 
rocketed to $18 million for just the first. 100- 
mile stretch, with completion not due before 
1958. Meantime, ICA has expanded this 
demonstration into a series of Thai high- 
way projects which by June will have cost 
us $45 million and no end in sight.” 

Comment: The purpose of this road was 
not basically to provide a dramatic demon- 
stration but was instead one of the first 
elements of the new defense support pro- 
gram undertaken in midfiscal year 1955 in 
response to increased Communist penetra- 
tion of the neighboring countries of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos. This highway is 
part of a program to increase the mobility 
of Thailand’s defense and internal security 
forces. 

At an early stage, a preliminary cost fig- 
ure of $644 million (plus a $1 million Thai 
contribution) was suggested, based on gen- 
erally unchecked Thai data. However, be- 
fore ICA undertook to contract for any of 
this work, an engineering survey was ar- 
ranged in order to secure more realistic 
cost figures. This resulted in an estimate 
of $22 million for a 200-mile highway. Con- 
sequently, it was decided to build only the 
first, more critical, 100-mile segment, which 
costs about $18 million because it is all new 
construction through difficult terrain. The 
second 100-mile stretch was to have been 
only the rehabilitation of an existing high- 
way. 

A general highway improvement program 
was also undertaken to improve key seg- 
ments of the Thai highway system. This 
was not a mushrooming into a series of 
other projects with no end in sight, but 
constituted instead a comprehensive plan 
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for highway improvement for primarily de- 
fense and internal security reasons. Over a 
3-year period the cost will be approximately 
$45 million. 

Page 98: “The American contractors’ 150 
employees (working on the highway project) 
have to be paid during the 6-month rainy 
season when they can only sit * * * the 
boss of one team collects $27,750 a year * * * 
14 other engineers get $17,400 each.” 

Comment: Engineering and construction 
operations in Thailand proceed throughout 
the rainy season with comparatively little 
lost time because much of the highway is 
being built through a semiarid part of the 
country. 

ICA carefully screens all salary contracts 
to insure that they are equitable and neces- 
sary in order to secure competent highway 
engineers and construction personnel in the 
present highly competitive United States 
market for these critical specialists. Per- 
sonnel of substantial experience and compe- 
tence are needed for this difficult work. 


BURMA 


Page 98: “Meanwhile, Burma, 4 years ago, 
rejected further wholesale gifts from the 
United States.” 

Comment: In 1953, after nearly 3 years 
of technical cooperation with the United 
States, Burma, for political reasons not re- 
lated to the United States aid program, re- 
quested that the program be phased out. 
This was done gradually over a period of 
months, and Burma contracted with some of 
the United States technicians to stay on and 
work in the employ of the Burma Govern- 
ment. 

However, we are again carrying on a pro- 
gram in Burma. The Burmese on March 21, 
1957, concluded 2 loan agreements with the. 
United States totaling $42.3 million, $17.3 
million of which is in Burmese currency re- 
ceived from Burma for the purchase of 
United States surplus agricultural products. 
All these loan funds are to be used to further 
economic development in Burma, and are to 
be repaid with interest over a 40-year period, 


COMMENTS BY THE INTERNATIONAL COOP- 
ERATION ADMINISTRATION ON EUGENE W. 
CASTLE’S ARTICLE IN THE May ISSUE OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE ENTITLED “ARE 
WE BLEEDING OURSELVES WHITE?” 


Comments on some of the specific state-. 
ments: 

“In the past 10 years we have given $60 
billion to foreign nations which is euphemis- 
tically referred to as foreign aid. The avowed 
purpose, of course, is to win their friend- 
ship.” 

The total amount of United States net for- 
eign grants and credits since July 1, 1945, is 
$57,662,000,000—of which $10,847,000,000 was 
in loans, and $18,560,000,000 was for direct 
military assistance to our allies. The pur- 
pose of this so-called foreign aid was not, 
of course, to win their friendship. The real 
purpose was, first, to restore the war-torn 
economy of Europe, a program known as the 
Marshall plan in the amount of $13 billion 
and later, after the Korean invasion, to as- 
sist our allies in our joint defense against 
the Communist threat and to strengthen the 
economies of the world’s new democracies— 
in short to keep the free world free. The an- 
nual cost of doing these things is about one- 
tenth the cost of maintaining our own De- 
fense Establishment and about 1 percent of 
our country’s gross national product. If we 
did not have our military allies, the cost in 
money and manpower of maintaining global 
defense by ourselves would be staggering. 

“We gave more than a billion dollars to 
the shaky Government of Indochina before 
that country capitulated to the Reds.” 

There was no government of Indochina, 
shaky or otherwise; there were three Associ- 
ated States of Indochina: Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam. Up to the time they became 
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independent, American aid to them amount- 
ed to $841.4 million, which includes $726.9 
million for military aid, channeled through 
France. With these funds we helped these 
coutries fight a shooting war with the Com- 
munists, and preserved for the free world the 
states of Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
North Vietnam was won by the Communists 
in the Geneva settlement. Vietnam itself has 
never capitulated to the Reds, and does not 
recognize the Geneva settlement. 

“We gave Norway $300 million which was 
promptly applied to the reduction of Nor- 
way’s internal debt. We gave Denmark $100 
million which the Danes used in the same 
way.” 

Net grants and credits to Norway since 
July 1, 1945, total $297 million, of which $87 
million was in loans; for Denmark the total 
is $282 million, with $48 million in loans.! 
This money was spent for machinery, petro- 
leum products, and other commodities vitally 
necessary to restore these countries’ war- 
ravaged economies. The Norwegians and 
Danes paid for these commodities with their 
local currencies which subsequently were 
used, in part, for debt retirement to save the 
countries from inflationary collapse. 

“We are providing free airplane excur- 
sions for thousands of Arabs visiting their 
religious shrine at Mecca.” 

In June 1956, at the request of the gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan, the United States 
did supply an airplane to help transport 
Moslems (not Arabs) from that country 
to the “great feat” of the Mohammedan 
world at Mecca. But the pilgrims paid their 
own way, round trip. They paid their fares 
in Afghan currency, which was used to 
further joint Afghan-United States eco- 
nomic development program in this stra- 
tegic country. 

“We are paying all living expenses and 
tuition costs for the sons of hundreds of 
wealthy Persians attending American uni- 
versities.” 

Experience has demonstrated that ICA’s 
program of bringing foreign nationals to 
the United States for 3 to 12 months for 
advanced technical training is most effec- 
tive. Some 32,000 have been given such 
training, 600 of them from Iran (Persia). 
These 600, like the others, have received 
training in schools, factories, government, 
and private offices, and many other places 
where American know-how is to be learned. 
Participants in this program are selected 
jointly by the government concerned and 
ICA’s representatives and on the basis of 
their potential contribution to the country’s 
economic development. They are selected 
regardless of their net worth from among 
workers in government, industry, agricul- 
ture, or some similar field of activity. All 
participants in this program are paid fixed 
sums for living expenses. 

“In Portugal we have paid for a six-lane 
highway 15 miles long connecting Lisbon 
with the gambling resort of Estoril.” 

No United States aid funds, dollars or 
counterpart, have been used for highway 
construction anywhere in Portugal. The 
highway referred to was built by the Portu- 
guese Government and opened to traffic 
some 6 months before counterpart funds 
were released. 

“Our tax dollars have provided dress suits 
for Grecian undertakers, public baths for 
Egyptian camel-drivers, and even ice boxes 
for Eskimos.” 

This is a complete fabrication, with no 
basis of fact whatsoever. 

“In India, which has received a billion 
dollars’ worth of free goods from the United 
States of America, the Russians agreed to 
furnish that country with ore-mining ma- 


1 Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Country figures 
do not include direct military assistance, 
which is classified information. 
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chinery only on condition that India would 
purchase, not get for nothing, a million tons 
of rolled ferrous metals. Even the widely 
heralded gift of a Soviet steel mill to Nehru 
was- no handout. It was to be repaid by 
12-year credits at 244 percent interest.” 

India has not “received a billion dollars’ 
worth of free goods from the United States 
of America.” Since July 1, 1945, net grants 
and credits to India total $468 million, of 
which $217 million was in grants, $251 mil- 
lion in loans. The total obligated under 
the program of ICA and its predecessor 
agencies is $335 million of which $53 million 
was for technical cooperation, and $82.5 mil- 
lion was in the form of loans. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon is willing to yield 
back the time remaining to him, I am 
prepared to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield back the time re- 
maining to me. 
` Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
remaining on the amendment has been 
yielded back. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

All time on the amendment has ex- 
pired. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], for himself 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY!. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. ; 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEes!], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. PAYNE] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. POTTER] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Porter]. 


2 Source: Office of Business Economics, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Country figures do not include direct mili- 
tary assistance, which is classified informa- 
tion. 
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If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Michigan would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 


nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Anderson Frear O’Mahoney 
Barrett Hruska Revercomb 
Bible Jenner Robertson 
Bricker Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Butler Kerr Scott 
Byrd Long Stennis 
Chavez Magnuson Talmadge 
Curtis Malone Thurmond 
Dworshak Mansfield Williams 
Eastland McClellan Young 
Ellender Morse 

NAYS—54 
Aiken Gore Martin, Pa. 
Aliott Green McNamara 
Beall Hayden Morton 
Bennett Hennings Mundt 
Bush Hickenlooper Murray 
Capehart Hill Neuberger 
Carlson Holland Pastore 
Carroll Humphrey Purtell 
Case, N. J. Ives Saltonstall 
Case,S.Dak. Jackson Schoeppel 
Church Javits Smathers 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kennedy Sparkman 
Dirksen Knowland Symington 
Douglas Kuchel Thye 
Flanders Lausche Watkins 
Fulbright Martin, Iowa Wiley 

NOT VOTING—9 

Bridges Langer Payne 
Ervin Monroney Potter 
Goldwater Neely Yarborough 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Morse, for himself and Mr. O’MaHoneEY, 
was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the Morse- 
O’Mahoney amendment was rejected be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider made by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNow.Lanp]. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is identified 
as “amendment 6-13-57-A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 39, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 1 to 4, in- 
clusive. 

On page 40, line 7, after the quotation 
marks and before the word “to” it is 
proposed to insert “$150,000,000, in ad- 
dition to the funds authorized.” 

On page 40, line 9, it is proposed to 
strike out “for such use by section 400 
(a) of this act? and insert “$100,000,- 
000.” 

On page 40, it is proposed to strike 
out line 13 and insert the following: 

(3) Amend subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The authority contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not be exercised in any case 
until 15 days shall have elapsed while the 
Congress is in session after the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, and the Committees on 
Approprations of the Senate and House of 


The 
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Representatives have been furnished a re- 
port showing the purpose for which and the 
country or countries with respect to which 
such authority is intended to be exercised 


and the particular appropriation from which 
the funds proposed to be used are derived.” 


On page 40, it is proposed to strike 
out line 14. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be exceedingly brief on the amendment. 
This is the second of the two amend- 
ments on which I desire a yea-and-nay 
vote. Therefore, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. The amendment af- 
fects the President’s so-called special 
fund in two ways: It reduces from $250 
million to $1C0 million the amount he 
is permitted to use at will, without re- 
gard to provisions of the act; and it re- 
quires him to report to Congress first, 
before doing anything with it. 

It is important to note that this 
makes no absolute saving, because it only 
reduces the amount he may use at will. 

The bill has a complicated arrange- 
ment for giving the President his special 
fund. Section 400 as proposed in the 
bill gives- him $250 million to use for 
assistance designed to promote political 
or economic stability. 

Mr. President, the word “political” 
may have some very interesting implica- 
tions. It does not say “to promote politi- 
cal freedom.” It says “political or eco- 
nomic stability.” 

I am skeptical of using American tax- 
payer dollars to promote the political 
Stability of totalitarian states, because I 
happen to believe in freedom. I think 
the time has come when we ought to 
stop giving to any President, of any 
party, the discretionary power to use 
$250 million to promote his notions in 
respect to the political stability of any 
foreign siate. talked about this matter 
at great length yesterday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator refer to the page of the bill 
about which he is now talking? 

Mr. MORSE. My amendment relates 
to section 400 of the bill, which would 
give $250 million to the President to use 
for assistance designed to maintain or 
promote political or economic stability. 

ea HUMPRHEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MORSE. I spoke yesterday on 
the subject, and I shall be very brief 
today. This is nothing new for me. I 
have opposed blanket authority to a 
President under a Democratic adminis- 
tration as well as a Republican adminis- 
tration. 

This money is subject to the general 
limitations of the other sections of the 
law, except that $100 million of it plus 
$150 million from anywhere else in the 
bill may be used as he sees fit without 
regard to the other parts of the act. 

- This amendment would leave him the 
entire $250 million in section 400 to use 
subject to the general limitations of the 
law. It would then authorize him to 
take $100 million from anywhere in the 
mutual security program—from the 
above-mentioned $250 million, if he 
wishes—to use without regard to the 
act, after first notifying Congress. 
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The prenotification requirement is a 
little different from the language used in 
the Middle East resolution; the legisla- 
tive counsel thought this would be a 
little simpler. 

Mr. President, the chief basis of the 
amendment is my belief that there 
should be written into the bill more of a 
check on the exercise of arbitrary power 
by the President. As the Senate should 
know, if it does not know already, the 
State Department opposed me in com- 
mittee on this matter. It is opposed to 
me now on the fioor. It has sent a mem- 
orandum to the committee in opposition 
to my amendment. In fairness to them, 
I believe the memorandum should þe 
printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. I make that unanimous- 
consent request. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENTS TO SECTIONS 400 AND 401 


It is understood that an amendment, or 
several separate amendments, are proposed 
to S. 2130 which would have substantially 
the following effects: 

(a) Reduce the authority to waive pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act, etc., 
which is now provided by section 401 (a) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, from $150 million to $100 million. 

(b) Eliminate the similar authority which 
is included in the proposed new section 400 
to waive provisions of this Mutual Security 
Act, etc., with respect to $100 million of the 
$250 million which would be authorized for 
special assistance in the Senate committee’s 
version of this section. 

(c) Require 15 days’ advance notice to in- 
terested congressional committees before 
each use of the $100 million waiver authority 
which would still remain under section 491 
(a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 
The executive branch strongly opposes each 
of these changes; the first two because they 
would unduly and dangerously limit our 
ability to meet emergencies and to keep the 
program continuously responsive to the re- 
quirements of our national security; and the 
third, among other reasons, because it would 
shackle the use of our remaining emergency 
power with preconditions that might delay 
or hinder its use to the point where its use 
would come too late to be effective. 

In fiscal year 1957, the President has the 
authority under section 401 (a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
when he determines that such “use is im- 
portant to the security of the United States,” 
to use an aggregate of $250,000,000 of the 
funds made available under the Mutual 
Security Act “without regard to the require- 
ments” of that act or any other act for 
which funds are authorized by the Mutual 
Security Act—the $100,000,000 appropriated 
pursuant to section 401 (b) plus $150,000,000 
of any other funds made available under the 
act. Under the proposed bill the amount of 
this authority would simply be continued at 
the $250,000,000 level; there is no proposal to 
increase it. However, the amendments in 
question would, on the contrary, reduce this 
$250,000,000 by $150,000,000, or by 60 per- 
cent, to $100,000,000. 

The accumulation of experience over the 
past few years has indicated that $250 mil- 
lion represents the minimum safe level of 
authority of this kind in a world in which 
recurrent emergencies and other important 
unforeseen developments frequently call for 
major adjustments in the character of the 
program, create new requirements which, in 
terms of total United States security inter- 
ests, should be met, and presents situations 
in which it is not possible to meet all the 
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normal requirements of law in providing 
needed assistance. This authority both (a) 
enables us to use funds for forms of aid or 
in areas for which they were not initially 
made available, and (b) permits us, where 
this is necessary to the effective extension 
of the aid in question, to waive the require- 
ments that normally govern the provision 
of such assistance, as for example, require- 
ments with respect to agreements. 

Whether we like it or not, it is one of the 
facts of life that the world in which we live 
is characterized by a constant flow of new 
developments, many of which greatly affect 
the security of the United States and some 
of which can only be dealt with adequately 
through the prompt provision of previously 
unplanned assistance. Needs for assistance 
of this kind can normally be met in one of 
three ways: 

First. By seeking new Congressional ac- 
tion, which will be desirable if the new de- 
mand for aid is very large or involves major 
new issues of national policy, but which is 
hardly a practical course in the usual situa- 
tion, even assuming, as one cannot do, that 
the Congress happens to be in session. 

Second. By diverting for the new need, 
based on an assessment of relative prior- 
ities, funds from the purposes for which they 
would otherwise have been used. 

(3) by utilizing contingency funds if such 
are available. The $250 million authority to 
to which reference is here made enables 
one to shift funds to meet new needs in 
those cases where the new needs cannot be 
met within the framework of the appro- 
priation account from which the funds are 
to be taken—for example, the funds are 
available only for military equipment and 
the need is to help another government 
finance the support of troops or to meet 
requirements in the wake of a hurricane. 
Its use for this purpose has, in the past, 
been extensive and for purposes which, with 
very minor exception, we have heard no 
criticism of whatsoever. and this in spite 
of the fact that each such case has been 
promptly and fully reported to four com- 
mittees of the Congress and then, subse- 
quently, described and accounted for in the 
annual presentation of the program to the 
Congress. 

The use of this authority to remove limi- 
tations of law that would otherwise be appli- 
cable has been far more limited than its use 
as a means of shifting funds from one use 
to another, but the cases in which it has 
been used for such a purpose have often been 
very important ones. For example it was 
this authority which, in fiscal year 1957, 
made it possible to extend some $40 million 
in aid for Hungarian refugees; which enabled 
us to make a contribution toward the cost 
of clearing the Suez Canal; which permitted 
us to contribute to the support of the United 
Nations emergency force sent to the Near 
East; which gave us the authority to provide 
funds in the most effective fashion to the 
Bolivia stabilization fund; and which made 
it possible to extend aid in a number of 
cases where there was not time to obtain, or 
it was otherwise impossible to obtain, the 
kind of agreements that would normally 
be necessary. 

The full $250 million authority was not 
completely used in fiscal year 1956 and prob- 
ably will not fully be used in fiscal year 
1957, but its use in both years has been such 
that it is clear that it represents, or is cer- 
tainly close to, the minimum amount that 
can be safely accepted. As a matter of fact, 
in the absence of the special, somewhat 
broader, additional $200 million authority 
provided in the Middle East resolution, this 
$250 million authority would have been 
more than exhausted. The nature of the 
contingencies now on the horizon, as well 
as the character of certain of the problems 
that we know now will have to be met, in- 
dicate that the need for authority of this 
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kind will be as great in the immediate future 
as in the past. 

As to the provision concerning notice, we 
have at least two objections. The first is 
the fact that it is unwise, and seems par- 
ticularly inappropriate, to reduce the use- 
ability in emergencies of an authority which 
has, as one of its major specific purposes, 
the meeting of emergencies—to run the peril 
of delaying or hindering the provision of 
assistance in the kind of situation where de- 
lay or hindrance may destroy or reduce the 
value of such assistance. The second is the 
fact that it divides and diffuses responsi- 
bility in a way that is inconsistent with 
sound principles of management and ad- 
ministration. The task of administering 
laws belongs to the Executive, who is re- 
quired, within the conditions, etc., provided 
in the legislation, to make the necessary de- 
terminations and other decisions, and to 
take all other actions, which proper execu- 
tion of such legislation necessitates. The 
Executive should be responsible for their 
effective implementation and held account- 
able to Congress and the people therefor. 
His responsibility cannot be divided or 
shared, as the suggested notice provision 
appears to contemplate, if good administra- 
tion is desired. Moreover, his authority 
must be commensurate with such responsi- 
bility, and it cannot be diluted by provi- 
sions such as the one in question without 
eventually reducing responsibility and pro- 
ducing less efficient and less effective Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
only a few brief comments to make in 
answer to that memorandum. 

Under my amendment, the President 
retains the authority over a fund of $250 
million which he may apply to various 
programs in the act as he sees fit. That 
is not inconsiderable power, and can be 
used for many emergency situations 
that may arise for which the specifically 
authorized funds are not enough. 

The memorandum seems to indicate 
that the special fund has been used in 
the past for aid to Haiti after a hurri- 
cane, although the committee report on 
the bill is not clear on that. Another 
purpose it was used for was in clearing 
the Suez Canal. Is either of these so 
important that Congress could not first 
have been notified? 

What is the objection to notification 
in advance? 

The memorandum also says: 

The nature of the contingencies now on 
the horizon, as well as the character of 
certain of the problems that we know now 
will have to be met, indicate that the need 
for authority of this kind will be as great 
in the immediate future as in the past. 


I do not doubt it. But what is wrong 
with requiring the President to notify us 
first? If he has anything specific in 
mind, why does he not want to put it in 
the bill and ask for the money? Or is 
this, as I suggested yesterday, designed 
as some kind of foreign policy strategy, 
of which I completely disapprove and 
never want to see my country be a party 
to? Bribery, for example. I do not think 
we ever strengthen American foreign 
policy by using a dollar to bribe someone 
in an effort to further our foreign pol- 
icy. Thesame goes for other well-known 
techniques which we as individuals, 
when we sit down in communion with 
our conscience, cannot square with 
moral principles. 

Second, if some great crisis develops 
in the international scene, as implied by 
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the memo, Congress undoubtedly should 
be called into session to pass judgment 
on it. 

What is wrong with that? I hope that 
this is still a constitutional government. 

As for the argument that $100 million 
is not enough, as set forth in the State 
Department memorandum, Congress will 
always be available, and, under the terms 
of my amendment, Congress can provide 
an additional amount of money if the 
State Department can make out a case. 

I am never impressed by the State De- 
partment’s argument that a particular 
proposal does not provide enough funds. 
One would think that Congress is in 
recess many months of the year. Every- 
one knows that it has not been for a 
good many years, and it will not be for a 
good many years to come. And when 
we are, the President can always summon 
us back. 

Nor am I impressed with the argument 
of the State Department that there 
shall not be included a requirement 
for advance notification. They say, 
“Trust the President.” That is the cry 
of the State Department. It is always 
“Trust the President.” They say, “He 
has told you that he will keep in daily 
touch with Congress.” 

I said to the Secretary of State, “Why 
not write that into the bill?” These pub- 
lic statements of the President are not 
parts of the bill. They are not commit- 
ments in the bill. If that is what they 
intend to do, then why does the State 
Department oppose a requirement for 
prior notification? 

The objection of the State Department 
to requiring a preliminary report to 
Congress has, I think, little validity. My 
amendment does not require congres- 
sional approval. I wish I could secure 
the adoption of the amendment in a 
form requiring congressional approval. 
I think that is the check we ought to 
have, but every Senator knows I can- 
not get it. Every Senator knows I have 
failed when I have insisted on that check 
in the past. I made what I am certain 
will be recorded as a historic fight for 
that kind of check in connection with 
the Hisenhower Middle East doctrine. 

What this amendment does require is 
prenotification. It is very similar to the 
language in the Middle East resolution, 
except that it requires that Congress be 
called into session if it is not sitting. 

The argument that the executive would 
be unduly limited in his execution of the 
act if my amendment were adopted is, I 
respectfully submit, irrelevant, because 
this is a grant of money to the President 
to be used above and beyond any law. 
Congress need not give the President any 
special fund at all and that would in no 
way be an encroachment upon his execu- 
tive power to administer foreign aid. 

My amendment continues to allow the 
President $250 million to apply in his 
discretion to various programs author- 
ized in the act in addition to the amounts 
authorized for them. That is where 
provision is made for Executive leeway. 
If Congress enables the President to use 
$100 million for any purpose not circum- 
scribed by statute, I respectfully sub- 
mit that if we believe in the system of 
checks and balances, Congress has every 
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right to insist that it be told first how the 
money will be used. 

That is the check the amendment pro- 
vides. I have tried to be exceedingly 
accommodating to my majority friends 
on the committee in regard to this mat- 
ter. They know I think my amendment 
should be stronger, but I feel that if I 
can get consent to go this far, we may 
at least pay homage once again to a vital 
principle of constitutional government, 
namely, that a President should never 
have any unchecked power. Certainly 
there ought to be some semblance of a 
requirement for a check before the ex- 
penditure. This is legislation defining a 
certain program and authorizing an ap- 
propriation of money to carry it out. We 
ought to set a standard for the spending 
of it by the executive, or call on him for 
an explanation of cases where no stand- 
ard can be set. 

As I said yesterday when I argued this 
point at greater length, I am not refer- 
ring to President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
singularly; I am referring to Presidents 
of the United States for the years to come 
as I fight for this sound constitutional 
principle in the amendment, namely, the 
principle that a legislative body, the Con- 
gress of the United States, owes it to the 
American people to keep at the barest 
possible minimum the exercise of arbi- 
trary, capricious, discretionary power on 
the part of any President in the use of the 
taxpayers’ money. Itis just that simple. 

I say without any personal implica- 
tions at all that I think the majority of 
the committee should accept my amend- 
ment, because my amendment does not 
reduce one iota the money available un- 
der the act. But it does put a prenoti- 
fication check upon the President’s use 
of $100 million of undesignated funds. 

There are some of us—I speak, for ex- 
ample, of the great constitutional lawyer 
who sits behind me in the Senate, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY], and of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER]—who share the same 
point of view. But how can the Senate 
justify being divided on the historic 
principle that unless a dire emergency 
really confronts the Nation in connection 
with a specific matter, the President 
should not be given unchecked power? 

Two hundred fifty million dollars is a 
considerable sum of money over which to 
give the President complete discretionary 
power, without even requiring prenoti- 
fication to Congress as to what he intends 
to do with it. 

All I am doing is restoring $150 mil- 
lion to purposes authorized, and saying 
that as to the remaining $100 million, 
the President must give Congress pre- 
notification of what he intends to do 
with it. 

Do not forget what the Secretary of 
State said. The Secretary of State told 
us this year—as the Senator from Minn- 
esota [Mr. HumMpHREY] knows very well, 
because we had a colloquy in a private 
conversation at the time of the hear- 
ing—that the President had pledged to 
keep in hourly contact with Congress. If 
that is the attitude of the administra- 
tion, why are they not willing to accept 
in the bill—and this is the test—my 
check requiring prenotification? 
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‘Again, without reference to the pres- 
ent President, and without reference to 


any particular Presidents, I happen to- 


think we owe this consideration to the 
office of the presidency. I do not be- 
lieve we should support a bill which, in 
my judgment, does violence to our duty 
to protect and preserve the constitu- 
tional system of checks and balances, by 
putting any President into such a posi- 
tion—even though he may want to get 
himself into it—that any considerable 
number of American people can say, “I 
suspect that he wants to use these funds 
for purposes of which we would not ap- 
prove, because he is not even willing to 
accept a procedure which would require 
prenotification to Congress.” 

Mr. President, I submit the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as the acting minority leader, I yieid 3 
minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment would reduce from $250 
million to $100 million the amount of 
funds which the President is author- 
ized to use under the act in any fiscal 
year without regard to certain require- 
ments of the act if he determines that 
such a waiver is important to the secu- 
rity of the United States. The amend- 
ment would also require the President to 
give notice to certain committees of the 
Congress 15 days prior to exercising this 
Waiver power. 

The Mutual Security Act has for a 
number of years contained the authority 
which this amendment would sharply 
restrict. This special authority of the 
President has proved extremely impor- 
tant to the United States on a number 
of occasions, the most recent of which 
was the Hungarian revolt. Using this 
special authority, the President was able 
quickly and effectively to rush assistance 
to the Hungarian refugees. This is only 
one example of the uses to which this 
power has been put. Some of the other 
exercises of this power have been for 
purposes which have a high security 
classification and cannot be discussed 
on the floor. 

I do not believe the President of the 
United States has abused the special 
authority which is his under the act. In 
my judgment, it would not be wise to 
limit this discretion now. 

I point out that this amendment is 
not an amendment to reduce the amount 
of funds which may be appropriated un- 
der the bill. It would not save any 
money. It would merely restrict a spe- 
cial power of the President which has 
proved important to the security of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I urge the defeat of 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has properly described my 
amendment, as I myself stated it. Does 
the Senator know of any expenditure in 
the past year which has cost more than 
$100 million? With the funds which 
were available to him, the President had 
plenty of money to carry on the Hun- 
garian relief program. If he had needed 
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more money, the President could have 
got it quickly by asking for it. Does 
anyone think the Senate would not have 
voted to supply the President with more 
money for Hungarian relief? 

The “emergency” argument is a sound 
one to the extent that there is not suffi- 
cient money in the emergency fund to 
carry out a program. If that be so, then 
Congress should be asked to supply more 
money. If the emergency program is a 
sound one, let the executive department 
ask for funds, and they will get them. 

Mr. GREEN. The President found it 
very expedient to act quickly and to use 
already appropriated funds which might 
be used for that purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator ‘from Texas is in charge of the 
time now available. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Minnesota, if that 
will be sufficient. How much time does 
he wish to have? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was waiting for 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYM- 
INGTON], in connection with a matter we 
wished to discuss. However, he is tem- 
porarily out of the Chamber. 

At this time, I should like to have 3 
minutes yielded to me, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think it understandable that every 
Member of the Senate would wish to 
have provision made for the closest pos- 
sible check upon the use of the funds. 
However, it is not unusual to trust the 
President of the United States—I speak 
now oi the office of the President—with 
rather wide authority when it comes to 
national defense and national security 
matters. 

The amount now under consideration 
is $250 million, which was exactly the 
amount available for this purpose in 
1957, and also, I believe, in 1956. 

AS has been indicated, this sum of 
money has not been spent without due 
consideration. Furthermore, as I un- 
derstand, there has never been a time 
when a project has been undertaken un- 
der this program or this special assist- 
ance fund without prior notification to 
the committee. 

Mr. GREEN. I believe that has been 
the case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That has not been 
a requirement, but the Executive has 
notified the committee; is that correct? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; that has been the 
practice. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
principle of executive use of special as- 
sistance funds is acceptable, as is shown 
by the fact that, under the provisions of 
the pending amendment, the President 
would be allowed to use as he Sees fit 
$100 million of the $250 million. Con- 
sequently the question relates to the re- 
maining $150 million. 

So the question is not one of prin- 
ciple; the principle is agreed upon. In- 
stead, the pending question is simply 
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whether we shall trust the President 
with $250 million or with $100 million. 

In view of the world in which we live, 
I say that if the President is to he 
trusted with $150 million, it would be 
prudent to trust him with the additional 
$100 million. After all, the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up, and the operation with 
which we are dealing is an expensive 
one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from Oregon yield 
back the remainder of the time available 
to him? 

Mr. MORSE. No, Mr. President; first, 
I wish to answer the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. President, whenever my friend, 
the Senator from Minnesota, gets on 
the wrong side of an issue, I always like 
to reply to him. 

His argument is that if we can trust 
the President with $100 million, we can 
trust him with $250 million. 

Mr. President, I prefer not to give the 
President even $100 million to use with- 
out prenotification. 

All this assurance about notification 
is, in my judgment, a weak argument. 
If the President is going to keep in 
hourly contact with Congress, as the 
Secretary of State has said he will, it 
takes only about 20 minutes to travel 
from the White House to the Capitol; 
and if, the Congress is not in session, it 
takes not more than 24 hours to have 
Congress reassemble in session. There- 
fore, I am not very much impressed by 
the argument of emergency, as a justifi- 
cation for having the Congress relin- 
quish the checking power upon the 
Chief Executive, no matter who he may 
be. Mr. President, that is the principle 
which is involved in this instance. 

The Senator from Minnesota knows 
very well that I would prefer that the 
President not be given the $100 million 
at all. But it seems to me that if he is 
given the $100 million, the Congress will 
have given him enough to permit him 
to get started, until the Congress can 
provide more money, if in fact he doces 
need more money. That is why this 
amount should be limited to $100 million. 

Mr. President, according to the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota, if 
we are to give the President $250 mil- 
lion, we could equally well give him 
$2 billion. 

However, I say that certainly $100 
million should be considered the maxi- 
mum amount under any circumstances 
that we should give the President to use 
without any Congressional check upon 
him by way of legislative standards. 

For the reasons I stated in my previous 
remarks, we should also keep in mind 
something I would have my friend, the 
Senator from Minnesota, never forget; 
it is a very elementary principle of legal 
procedure. It is that if a procedure is 
subject to abuse, we should clean up 
the procedure in the first instance. 

I wish to say that when we provide 
for more than the $100 million, we great- 
ly inerease the possibilities and the 
temptations of abuse. 

So, Mr. President, the question be- 
comes one of whether we are satisfied 
that the amount we are allowing in the 
first instance is enough to let the Presi- 
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dent get started in handling an emer- 
gency. The Hungarian refugee problem 
has been referred to as an example. 
Mr. President, does anyone think that 
$100 million was not enough to permit 
a start to be made in handling the Hun- 
garian refugee problem? Does anyone 
believe that amount was not sufficient to 
permit the President to get started until 
Congress could provide more money? 

It was said that perhaps the President 
had already used a part of the money; 
but if he had $19 million left in the 
special fund, it would have been enough 
to get started with. 

Mr. President, I have stated the 
checking principle upon the Executive 
of the country that I shall continue to 
insist on, so long as I am a Member of 
the Senate, in opposition to what I say 
most respectfully and seriously is one 
of the most dangerous trends today in 
American Government, namely, the 
trend to build up government by men, 
rather than government by law. We 
have an example of government by men 
whenever we give to any Government 
administrator an unchecked power. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. I shall 
take just half a minute longer on my 
amendment. 

If I understood the Senator from 
Minnesota, he also said, in the course of 
his argument, it is the practice to make, 
or that in practice reports are made in 
advance to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. If that be true, he ought to be 
over here with his arm around me, as- 
suring me of his proposal to write it 
into the law. If the practice is good, 
let us make it a legal requirement. That 
is all my amendment does. I think it 
is a good practice, but I think it ought 
to be a legal requirement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield me 2 minutes? 
I know the majority leader is reluctant 
to do so, but he is a kindly man. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator 2 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What I have to say 
will hardly require 2 minutes. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has said it is perfectly 
all right to give the President $100 mil- 
lion because he says so. The Senator 
from Minnesota says it is perfectly 
agreeable to give the President $250 mil- 
lion because the committee says so. 
This is not an argument over principle; 
it is an argument over price; it is an 
argument over amount. We shall have 
to see whether or not the amount sug- 
gested by the Senator from Oregon, 
$100 million, is the correct figure, or 
whether the committee’s figure of $250 
million is the correct figure. 

I want to make the record perfectly 
clear that the Senator from Oregon says 
it is fine and good to give the President 
$100 million, with no controls. The 
Senator from Minnesota says, “Let us 
make it $250 million,” because this seems 
to be the combined judgment of a ma- 
jority of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, plus the judgment of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Senate in fiscal 1956 
and 1957. 


I yield the 
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Finally, I should like to add this state- 
ment: The President of the United 
States is also elected. He is an elected 
official, Sometimes we in the Senate 
forget that. Every President we have 
ever had has been elected. The Presi- 
dent is elected for 4 years, not 6. He 
may be even a little more sensitive to 
public opinion than we are. Further- 
more, whether we like it or we do not— 
and I gather we do not—the President 
of the United States, whoever he may 
be, has a great deal more to say about 
foreign policy and national defense than 
we do. 

There are times when I do not agree 
with the President’s policies, and I have 
been sharp in my criticism; but I must 
confess I have found little to criticize 
about the way in which the President 
has used his special fund. What I have 
criticized is the people the President 
has had to administer the program. I 
submit it is not the program that is 
wrong; it is the administration of the 
program that is wrong. 

I have disagreed in this instance with 
the Senator from Oregon. I shall await 
his documentation to show why $100 
million, unfettered, uncontrolled, is bet- 
ter than $250 million, because, I repeat, 
it is not a question of principle; it is a 
question of amount. 

Mr. MORSE. One of the most stim- 
ulating men I know is the Senator from 
Minnesota. Even when he is wrong, he 
is very pleasant. I want to tell him there 
is a principle involved. Without any 
reference now to anything but the posi- 
tion of the Presidency, let me say as a 
teetotaler some people can handle one 
cocktail, but a few more make them 
pretty drunk. I think it is one thing to 
allow $100 million, but I think some 
Presidents could get very drunk with 
power if they were offered $250 million. 

I have already said I prefer prior ap- 
proval for the expenditure of any money 
in any amount, but, as the Senator 
knows, I recognize that there is a neces- 
sity for legislative compromise. We have 
to try to iron out, on the anvil of dis- 
cussion, a reasonable settlement of our 
principles. However, there is a pretty 
important principle involved, and that 
is whether or not we are going to give 
the President power by which he can 
proceed, without check by the Congress 
of the United States, to follow a course 
of action, by way of abuse of that power, 
which might endanger the welfare of 
this country abroad. That is the abuse 
I am seeking to prevent. 

The President is elected, as the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has pointed out, but 
our constitutional fathers who provided 
for his election also provided for con- 
stitutional procedures of checking an 
elected President. -That is the principle 
I am fighting for, Mr. President. 

I want to say I do not think we can 
justify giving any President the amount 
of money the Senator from Minnesota 
is agreeing to give without the exercise 
of the prenotification check. 

Mr. President, at this time, I yield 5 
minutes to my good friend, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovucias], who asked 
me to yield 5 minutes to him. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The Senator from 
Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes, 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
myself and on behalf of Senators Hum- 
PHREY, PASTORE, HENNINGS, MURRAY, 
GREEN, MORSE, NEELY, JACKSON, SYMING- 
TON, MCNAMARA, NEUBERGER, CARROLL, 
CHURCH, and CLARK, I wish to make the 
following statement: 

It now seems evident that a civil-rights 
bill will be enacted by the other body. 
All of us who sincerely believe in, and 
have long fought for, the promotion and 
extension of civil rights in this country, 
cannot help but be gladdened by the 
prospect of this event. However, our joy 
is tempered by the knowledge that a 
civil-rights bill was passed by the other 
body in the last session of Congress, only 
to die for want of any action by the 
Senate of the United States. It is im- 
perative that this sad page of history not 
be allowed to repeat itself at this sessiĝi1 
of the Congress. For this reason, it {5 
hoped that the Judiciary Committee, 
which now and for so long has had civil- 
rights proposed legislation pending þe- 
fore it, will act promptly, so that the 
Members of the Senate will be given an 
opportunity to express themselves and, 
at long last, to vote on a civil-rights bill. 

However, in order to insure the con- 
sideration and passage of a meaningful 
civil-rights bill at this session of the 
Congress, we stand ready to join with, 
and to cooperate fully with, any other 
Senator or any group of Senators on 
either side of the aisle, to retain a Fouse- 
passed civil-rights bill (H. R. 6127) on 
the Senate calendar, so that Senators 
may have an opportunity to consider 
and express their judgment on that bill 
or on a Senate bill, or on either, as 
it may be amended after floor considera- 
tion. i 

We would prefer to act on the bill 
S. 83, which has been pending in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee since Janu- 
ary 7, 1957, and we strongly recommend 
that it be reported out forthwith by the 
Committee. However, if this is not done 
before H. R. 6127 reaches the Senate, 
then we shall be compelled, under rule 
XIV, after the second reading of H. R. 
6127, to object to further proceeding 
thereon so that it may go to the Senate 
calendar, to insure Senate consideration 
of this important legislation at this 
session, 

We are taking this action because the 
passage of a meaningful civil-rights bill 
has been too long delayed and because 
we believe that such action is necessary 
if the rights, duties, and privileges of 
citizenship are to be guaranteed to all 
our citizens regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 

Because of this belief, we therefore 
give notice at this time that when the 
civil rights bill, H. R. 6127, comes to the 
desk of the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate from the other body, and before any 
action to refer it or to dispose of it in 
any way occurs, we shall make certain 
parliamentary inquiries of the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate as to the rules of 
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the Senate and his interpretations of 
those rules. 

We give this notice in order that our 
rights as Senators of the United States, 
which under our rules and traditions are 
equal to those of all other Senators, will 
be fully protected. 

Further, we announce that we shall 
not give unanimous consent to any mo- 
tion to refer the House-passed. civil 
rights bill to any committee, and before 
such motion is made, or such action to 
refer is taken, we request that we be no- 
tified that the bill is to be laid before 
the Senate for a first or second reading 
or for referral, so that we may be in our 
places and prepared to propound certain 
parliamentary questions or to make cer- 
tain motions. 

Specifically, we wish to draw this no- 
tice to the attention of the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Majority Leader, the Minority 
Leader, the Whips on both sides of the 
aisle, and to the Parliamentarian, and 
to whoever may be in the Presiding Offi- 
cer’s chair when H. R. 6127 arrives at the 
desk. 

We are certain that, having given this 
notice, the leadership of the Senate will 
insure that our rights, as well as the 
rights of all other Senators, will be fully 
protected. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I take 1 minute only to asso- 
ciate myself with the statement made by 
the Senator from Illinois, which I think 
goes to the heart of the effort to get 
civil-rights legislation in this session of 
Congress. He has extended an invita- 
tion for others to join with him, and I 
accept that invitation. I hope others 
will, also. 


ORDERS FOR THE SENATE TO CON- 
VENE AT 11 A. M. ON MONDAY, AND 
FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY TREATY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate convenes on Monday, 
it convene at 11 a. m., for the purpose 
of considering the atomic energy treaty, 
and that it remain the pending business 
until disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the majority leader yield back his re- 
maining time? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
oe I yield back the remainder of my 

ime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. > 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
ERvin], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monronery], the Senator 
from. West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH], are absent on official busi- 
ness. On this vote the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. NEELY]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from North Carolina would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from West 
Virginia would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. POTTER] are necesasrily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Michigan would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 61, as follows: 


- YEAS—22 
Anderson Jenner O’Mahoney 
Bible Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Byrd Kerr Russell 
Chavez Long Talmadge 
Eastland Magnuson Thurmond 
Ellender Malone Young 
Frear Morse 
Gore Murray 

NAYS—61 

Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Green Morton 
Barrett Hayden Mundt 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pastore 
‘Bricker Hill Purtell 
Bush* Holland Revercomb 
Capehart Hruska * Saltonstall 
Carlson Humphrey Schoeppel 
Carroll Ives Scott 
Case, N. J. Jackson Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Smith, N. J. 
Church Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Clark Kefauver Stennis 
Cooper Kennedy Symington 
Cotton Knowland Thye 
Curtis Kuchel Watkins 
Dirksen Lausche Wiley 
Douglas Mansfield Williams 
Dworshak Martin, lowa 
Flanders Martin, Pa. 
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NOT VOTING—12 

Bridges Langer Payne 
Butler McClellan Potter 
Ervin Monroney Smathers 
Goldwater Neely Yarborough 

So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, 
line 13, after the period, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Loans shall be made from the fund only on 
the basis of firm commitments by the bor- 
rowers to make repayment and upon a find- 
ing that there are reasonable prospects of 
such repayment. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in order 
that the Senate may understand the 
amendment, I take the privilege of read- 
ing it. I propose to add a new sentence 
on page 30, after period in line 13: 

Loans shall be made from the fund only on 
the basis of firm commitments by the bor- 
rowers to make repayment and upon a find- 
ing that there are reasonable prospects of 
such repayment. 


I support the movement from a grant 
program to a loan program, but I should 
like to have the assurance of this amend- 
ment written into the law, that the pro- 
gram will be administered as a loan pro- 
gram rather than as a grant program. 

I find in four places in the report of the 
committee references indicating that this 
program will be a loan program, but I do 
not find the requirement in the bill. For 
example, on page 11, about the middle 
of the page, I find the following language 
in the report: 

The fund will operate on the basis of firm 
commitments to repay all loans either in 
dollars or other currencies. 


I will not burden the Senate by citing 
the other instances in the report in which 
this principle is spelled out. I hope the 
committee. will accept the amendment, 
because it would place in the bill provi- 
sions which the report describes as the 
purpose and intent of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join the junior Senator from 
Tennessee in support of this amend- 
ment. 

To answer the question some Senators 
have raised, it would make clear that this 
is to be a true loan fund, and that it 
cannot be used for loans in cases in which 
eventual repayment cannot be expected, 
which would only be disguised grants. 

Under the terms of this amendment, 
when the fund made a loan the borrower 
would have to undertake a firm commit- 
ment to make repayment, and at that 
time a finding would have to be made 
that there were reasonable prospects that 
the borrower would live up to such com- 
mitment. 

As Senators know, the President is 
authorized to determine the terms and 
conditions of repayment. I am sure the 
Senator has in mind, as I do, that the 
development loan fund would be used 
to make loans involving greater risks 
than those which would be financed by 
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the Export-Import Bank, the World 
Bank, and private investment capital. 
That lies at the very heart of the con- 
cept of this fund. It is intended that it 
shall be used to make loans which other 
sources would not make, so that the fund 
would not compete with those other 
a Sa but rather would supplement 
em. 


The proposed finding referred to in 
the amendment would, of course, take 
into account the basic idea that loans 
from the fund would involve greater 
risks than those assumed by other finan- 
cial institutions. Also I am sure that the 
proposed findings would recognize that 
the fund’s expectation of repayment 
would generally be based upon the coun- 
try’s overall prospects of long-range de- 
velopment which would produce re- 
sources from which repayment would be 
made, rather than on the revenue pros- 
pects of the particular projects involved. 

The amendment is consistent with the 
attitude of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in its treatment of the de- 
velopment fund. I have consulted with 
various committee members, but not all 
of them. In my capacity as chairman, 
I am willing to accept the amendment: 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am interested in 
the Senator’s amendment. It deals with 
an important element in the bill. Ihope 
no Senator will vote for this loan pro- 
gram—and I am in support of it—with 
any firm conviction that the money will 
be paid back in dollars. If the country 
in question has dollars, under the pro- 
visions of the bill, it is more likely that 
it will turn to private sources, or to the 
World Bank. The fund comes third on 
the list of the sources which should be 
used. So it is rather doubtful if bor- 
rowers will turn to this fund unless their 
dollar balance is in stress, and there is 
a prospect that they could pay back 
only partly in dollars and partly in local 
currency. Then we should be faced with 
the question of what we could do with 
the local currency. 

The Senator from Arkansas considers 
the desirability of having excellent ad- 
ministration. He was very strong in his 
support of former Ambassador Dillon. I 
agree with him. I think the program 
will have difficult days before it becomes 
a vital part of our foreign policy. Un- 
less the administration of the program is 
one in which all of us can have confi- 
dence, the administrator will be exposed 
to charges of not fulfilling the purpose of 
Congress. 

I do not anticipate that it will be-pos- 
sible for the administrator of the loan 
fund always to be paid back in dollars. 
For that reason, I think the fund will 
become depleted as time goes on, and 
that it will not be a revolving fund, as 
the World Bank fund is. 

Even realizing that, I am in support 
of the bill and in support of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able junior 
Senator from Massachusetts. My 
amendment does not change the concept 
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of the bill as to the manner of repay- 
ment. That will be left untouched. The 
amendment does write into the bill the 
intent spelled out in the committee re- 
port, but omitted from the bill. 

It is particularly important that this 
amendment be written into the bill be- 
cause, if Senators will read the additional 
sentence in the paragraph in the middle 
of page 11, of the report, they will find: 

Advances for this purpose may be made to 
private individuals and entities, quasi-pub- 
lic organizations, governments, and regional 
and international organizations. 


If we are to undertake a program by 
which we authorize our Government to 
use a revolving fund from which to make 
loans even to private individuals and 
entities, then I think we should write 
into the bill the requirement that loans 
from the fund be made only after there 
is a finding that there is a reasonable 
prospect of repayment and assurances 
of repayment. 

I appreciate the support of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I concur in his statement. I 
appreciate the acceptance of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator’s 
amendment contemplate that loans 
under this provision must be repayable 
in dollars? 

Mr. GORE. It does not. 

Mr. BUSH. It does not? 

Mr. GORE. No. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time, if the Senator from Tennes- 
see is disposed to do likewise. 

Mr. GORE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 
All time for debate has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
would not impose myself upon the Sen- 
ate at this late hour, except for the deep 
conviction that, unless we take prompt 
action to keep Congress advised in all 
respects about the programs and steps 
which are taken for the expenditure of 
the people’s funds, we are in danger of 
losing the battle in which we are en- 
gaged for the preservation of free gov- 
ernment. 

I therefore call up my amendment 
6-11-57-A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 47, 
line 23, before the period it is proposed 
to insert a semicolon and the following: 

And at the end thereof insert the follow- 
ing: “The Secretary of State shall keep the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives fully and currently 
informed with respect to all activities of the 
Department of State or any agency thereof 
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under this act. The Secretary of Defense 
shall keep such committees and the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives fully and cur- 
rently informed with respect to all activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense under 
this act. Any Government agency shall 
furnish any information requested by any 
such committee with respect to the activi- 
ties and responsibilities of that agency un- 
der this act and it shall be the duty of any 
officer or employee of the Government hay- 
ing information relating to programs being 
administered under this act to furnish 
promptly to such committee or committees, 
upon request by any such committees, full 
information with respect to such activities 
and responsibilities.” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. In order to ex- 
pedite action on the amendment, I now 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank Senators 
for granting the yeas and nays. I yield 
myself 15 minutes. x 

Mr. President, an examination of the 
bill reveals that while it provides in vari- 
ous places for reports to Congress, it 
does so in language that makes it clear 
that reports will be made after the fact, 
instead of before the fact. The best il- 
lustration of this is to be found in the 
provision of the measure dealing with 
military aid to Yugoslavia. 

When the proposal was made, at the 
time the mutual security bill was before 
Congress a year ago, opposition was 
raised to any sort of aid to Communist 
Yugoslavia. I felt at that time that if 
the interest of the United States re- 
quired such aid, and Communist Yugo- 
slavia was not a part of the Communist 
conspiracy, the President should be per- 
ritted to report to Congress. The 
amendment which I offered was 
adopted. I shall read it. It is section 
143, and will be found on page 39 of the 
committee report. Itis near the bottom 
of page 39, and reads as follows: 

Sec. 148. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no assistance under this title 
or any other title of this act, or under any 
provision of law repealed by section 542 (a) 
of this act, shall be furnished to Yugoslavia 
after the expiration of 90 days following the 
date of the enactment of this section, unless 
the President finds and so reports to the 
Congress, with his reasons therefor, (1) that 
there has been no change in the Yugoslavian 
policies on the basis of which assistance 
under this act has been furnishd to Yugo- 
slavia in the past, and that Yugoslavia is 
independent of control by the Soviet Union, 
(2) that Yugoslavia is not participating in 
any policy or program for the Communist 
conquest of the world, and (3) that it is 
in the interest of the national security of 
the United States to continue the furnish- 
ing of assistance to Yugoslavia under this 
act. 


The amendment was warmly received 
and adopted by the Senate at that time. 
However, the bill sent to Congress this 
year, and introduced by request by the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GREEN] and the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
provided for the repeal of section 143. 
I am happy to note that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations was unwilling to 
repeal it. However, it is reported to the 
Senate as a substitute, which has been 
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carefully drawn to eliminate prior re- 
port to Congress. Let me read it. It is 
section 143 and reads as follows: 

Sec. 143. Assistance to Yugoslavia: In fur- 
nishing assistance to Yugoslavia, the Pres- 
ident shall continuously assure himself (1) 
that Yugoslavia continues to maintain its 
independence, (2) that Yugoslavia is not 
participating in any policy or program for 
the Communist conquest of the world, and 
(3) that the furnishing of such assistance 
is in the interest of the national security of 
the United States. The President shall keep 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives fully and con- 
stantly informed of any assistance furnished 
to Yugoslavia under this act. 


Senators will note thatthe word “fur- 
nished” is in the past tense, making it 
clear that the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to advise Congress only after the 
act has been taken. 

That is not the sort of information 
the legislative body of a free government 
should require. 

The great contest that is going on in 
the world is a contest between free gov- 
ernment and totalitarian government, 
headed by managerial officials of one 
kind or another. Sometimes they are 
Communist and sometimes they are Fas- 
cist, but they conceive that they, and 
they alone, are competent to deal with 
what the people ought to take. In our 
Government, the sole legislative author- 
ity is the Congress of the people. When 
we, in the interest of national defense 
and in the interest of economic aid to 
nations of the world, are granting broad 
powers for the expenditure of moneys of 
the people, we ought to be careful that 
we know in advance what is being done. 

Let me give another illustration of how 
the reports to Congress are reports after 
the fact. On page 31 of the bill, in sec- 
tion 202 (b), beginning at the bottom 
of page 30, I find these words: 

Guaranties under this subsection shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 413 (b) 
(4), except subparagraph (F) thereof. The 
‘administrator of the fund shall furnish to 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate and to the Foreign Affiairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives a report on 
each financing operation or transaction in- 
volving more than $10 million of the fund’s 
assets and involving an activity requiring 
longer than 1 year to complete. Such report 
shall be made at the time such financing 
operation or transaction is consummated. 


I emphasize the last sentence: 


Such report shall be made at the time 
such financing operation or transaction is 
consummated. 


There is no requirement for a report 
on any transaction involving less than 
$10 million, or, indeed, strictly speaking, 
involving $10 million. The language is 
“more than $10 million.” So the ad- 
ministrator of the fund, in the language 
of the bill, is free.to make commitments 
for any number of operations and trans- 
actions for $10 million or less, without 
making the slightest report hereafter to 
-Congress. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming if the final sentence of 
the amendment which he has offered 
would permit the President or a member 
of the executive branch to plead privi- 
lege in case the information sought were 
of such a nature that, in the judgment 
of the President, it would impair the 
security of the United States. Cer- 
tainly it must be recognized that in the 
administration of the act the President 
and the ICA will be dealing with many 
sensitive matters. I was wondering 
what interpretation the Senator would 
put upon that language. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. I am certain that 
no committee of Congress, either of this 
body or of the House of Representatives, 
would wish to make any disclosure of 
any really sensitive material. I think 
that if the President of the United States 
should claim the executive privilege with 
respect to the expenditure of the funds 
which are delegated to him, the commit- 
tee would never raise a question at all. 
But the sad fact is—and the bill proves— 
that while we grant the authority to 
the President, the bill contains language 
which puts the spending authority really 
in the hands of underlings of the Execu- 
tive. 

Such officials, my belief is, are the ones 
who are required to come before the 
committees and answer questions. If 
they are dealing with a sensitive matter, 
a classified matter, one which would in- 
volve the security of the United States, 
and the President said so, there would be 
no difficulty at all under this language. 
But the sad fact is that the claim of 
Executive privilege has been greatly ex- 
panded in recent years. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota is 
perfectly sympathetic to the purpose of 
the amendment, with respect to such 
information as Congress might desire 
with respect to the activities and the 
responsibilities of any agency under the 
act. I think the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming perhaps provides as- 
surance as a part of the legislative story 
in the consideration of the amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. I think it does. It was 
intended to do so. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to read the final sentence of the 
amendment and then have the Senator 
from Wyoming elaborate upon the state- 
ment, if he cares to do so. The amend- 
ment proposes, in the final sentence, this 
requirement: 

Any Government agency shall furnish any 
information requested by any such commit- 
tee with respect to the activities and respon- 
sibilities of that agency under this act and 
it shall be the duty of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government having informa- 
tion relating to programs being administered 
under this act to furnish promptly to such 
committee or committees, upon request by 
any such committees, full information with 
respect to such activities and responsibilities, 


Having read that sentence, I ask the 
Senator from Wyoming, the sponsor of 
the amendment, this direct question: 
Would that language, in the Senator’s 
judgment and in his interpretation, con- 
stitute a waiver of executive privilege, 
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when the bill has been passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would consti- 
tute a waiver of executive privilege by 
any subordinate of the President, unless 
the President himself exercised his privi- 
lege. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But if the 
President exercised the privilege, then 
the subordinate or the employee of the 
agency could cite it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is generally 
agreed that the President has the con- 
stitutional right, in matters of foreign 
relations, to decline to give out infor- 
mation when he believes that such in- 
formation would impair the national 
security. I am not dealing with that 
matter at all. A statute could not over- 
rule a constitutional right. 

But where, as we know in this case, 
the power that we grant to the Presi- 
dent must be exercised by subordinate 
Officials who never see the President, 
then I want to be certain that the execu- 
tive privilege is not extended to such 
persons. 

There were examples before the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations last 
year. The distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], who is a 
cosponsor of the amendment, related 
some of those facts. There was a pro- 
gram to expend a large amount of money 
for the construction of a wheat ware- 
house in the country of Pakistan. Com- 
petitive bids were sought. They were 
received, but they were rejected. Even 
the best bid was rejected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from South Dakota remembers 
the incident. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator re- 
calls that incident. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes, I 
do. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Before the infor- 
mation was secured, which prevented the 
expenditure of that fund, it became 
necessary for the committee to summon 
before it the chief official. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the record now is clear, but I want to 
shorten the question, and then I shall 
ask the Senator from Wyoming to com- 
ment on it. Then I think we will have 
solved the problem. Does the Senator 
think that when the bill is passed and 
is signed by the President, the signing of 
the bill by the President will constitute 
a waiver by him of his right to voice and 
claim executive privilege with respect to 
the matters in the act? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I do not think it 
would constitute a waiver of the Presi- 
dent’s executive privilege; no. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Even 
though he signs the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. Even though he 
signs the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY The Senator from 
Wyoming recalls that we had a colloquy 
last evening about this very amendment. 
At that time it was the contention of 
the Senator from Minnesota that Con- 
gress could not pass legislation which 
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would compel the President to divulge 
information which he felt, under his 
constitutional right as President of the 
United States, he did not need to divulge. 
I read from page 9012 of the RECORD of 
June 13, 1957, as follows: 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not say that at all. I 
said we cannot pass legislation here which 
would compel the President to divulge in- 
formation that he feels under his constitu- 
tional right as President of the United States 
he does not need to divulge. We can pass 
legislation which says, “The only way, Mr. 
President, you can carry out this program 
is to do as we say in terms of reports.” And 
the President will have to either sign it or 
reject it. 


My feeling was that the language in 
the sentence to which the Senator from 
South Dakota made particular refer- 
ence is a language which, if left in the 
bill as now written, or in the amend- 
ment as now written, might very well 
compel the President, after he seeks legal 
advice from the Department of Justice, 
to have to veto this measure, because I 
am afraid it goes further than the intent 
of the Senator from Wyoming, since the 
bill is. written to place all these funds 
under the jurisdiction of the President. 

I say to the Senator from Wyoming 
that it is true—and I concur fully with 
his observation—that the funds will not 
be spent directly by the President, but 
will be spent by agents of the President 
who are responsible to him. For exam- 
ple, the President appoints the Director 
of the loan development fund, and the 
nomination of the Director must be con- 
firmed by the Senate. It is a Presiden- 
tial appointment, and the appointee is 
‘subject to removal by the President. The 
President also appoints the ICA Director, 
who is in full charge of the program. 
That appointment is likewise subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, and the ap- 
pointee is subject to removal by the 
President. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota to the language dealing with 
southeast Asia, appearing on page 28, 
beginning in line 16, as follows: 

The President or such officer as he may 
designate shall report each instance of such 
waiver— 


The waiver is explained a little be- 
fore that—in line 14—by the words— 

The President may waive specific provi- 
sions of section 142 to the extent he may 
deem necessary in the national interest to 
carry out the purposes, of this act. 


Those words are followed by the sen- 
tence I began to read, which in full is 
as follows: 

The President or such officer as he may 
designate shall report each instance of such 
waiver to the Foreign Relations, Appropria- 
tions, and Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate and the Foreign Affairs, Appro- 
priations, and Armed Services Committees 
of the House of Representatives within 30 
days. 


My point is that this information 
Should be obtained before the act; and 
there is here a clear indication of the 
delegation to a subordinate by the Presi- 
dent; and those subordinates do act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I fully concur. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Again I say, as I 
said to the Senator from South Dakota, 
that a statutory provision cannot waive 
the constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent. But I am speaking of the con- 
stitutional power of the President, not 
the constitutional power of subordi- 
nates, because there is no such power. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.,. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with the 
Senator’s analysis. The agents act in 
the name of the President. But this is 
what causes me some concern. I wish 
to say that I am very sympathetic with 
the objectives of the amendment, and 
basically I believe that the purpose of 
the amendment is covered by the pro- 
posed legislation as now prepared, but 
perhaps not as specifically as we need to 
have it covered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is exactly 
the case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore, I am 
trying to work with the Senator from 
Wyoming, in hopes that we can arrive 


at language which, at least from my - 


point of view, I can support whole- 
heartedly. 

I wonder whether the Senator will 
refer to the language on page 1 of his 
amendment, in line 7, where the amend- 
ment directs the Secretary of State to 
keep these committees informed. ‘The 
amendment uses the words “fully and 
currently informed.” 


It appears to me that if the words 


“fully” were included, but if the words 
“and currently” were deleted, that 
would be helpful. 
the committees must be kept fully in- 
formed. But to be kept currently in- 
formed might imply almost a day-to- 
day type of reporting, which I believe 
would impair the administration of for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But we have a 
precedent which I believe should relieve 
the Senator from Minnesota from his 
doubt. The language to which he is re- 
ferring relates back to the precise lan- 
guage of the Atomic Energy Act. When 
Congress was passing that measure, 
Congress was dealing with a great, new 
natural power, the destructive quality of 
which Congress was not fully informed 
about. But in the present case we are 
dealing with the expenditure of the peo- 
ple’s money all over the globe, and in 
many ways which the President is ut- 
terly unable to supervise. 

Let us consider, for example, the 
language on page 30, at the beginning 
of paragraph (b) of section 202, as fol- 
lows: 

(b) To carry out the purposes of this title, 
the President is hereby authorized to make 
loans, credits, or guaranties, or to engage 
in other financing operations or transac- 
tions (not to include grants or direct pur- 
chases of equity securities), to or with such 
nations, organizations, persons— 


That means individuals— 
or other entities. 
What sort of an entity is meant? 


This language is so broad that it places 
the entire revolving fund created for 


The directive is tat - 
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economic aid—and I am strong for eco- 
nomic aid, rather than the furnishing of 
military equipment to be used for the 
destruction of life—in such a position 
that it is subject to loose expenditure. 
When we are dealing with a measure of 
this sort, we should be able to protect the 
people of the United States from the 
loose expenditure of the billions of dol- 
lars which in this measure are authorized 
for appropriation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that every Member of the 
Senate is deeply indebted to the Senator 
from Wyoming for his diligence in hav- 
ing adequate checks placed upon any 
officer of the Government who is au- 
thorized to spend large sums of money; 
and it is important that such checks be 
provided in the pending bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am confident 
that if the amendment is adopted by the 
Senate and is placed in the searchlight 
of the conference, the necessity for such 
an amendment will be recognized; and if 
in conference a change is desired, it can 
be worked out there. 

The important thing is to make sure 
that the Congress of the United States, 
which is the custodian of the money of 
the people, shall not be deprived of a 
prior look at the projects which are to be 
adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield, to per- 
mit me to make a final observation and to 
ask a question? I know that other 
Senators wish to interrogate him. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,.. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I feel most sin- 
cerely that if the sentence on page 2 of 
the amendment, in line 4, to which the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] referred, could be modified or de- 
leted or in some way clarified by lan- 
guage included in the amendment, so as 
not to impinge upon what I believe to be 
prerogatives of the Executive—which 
Senators should guard just as zealously 
as they guard their own Congressional 
prerogatives—then I would be in accord 
with the amendment. 

I know the State Department feels 
that the language about keeping the 
Congress “fully and currently informed” 
may lead to some troubles in adminis- 
tration. But I doubt that; I am con- 
vinced that the Congressional commit- 
tees would not ask for undue activities 
on the part of the State Department, 
but would ask only for proper reporting. 

However, I am concerned about this 
matter from the constitutional point of 
view. Every Senator has his own view- 
point regarding what is a constitutional 
question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. I am very happy 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
and the Senator from Minnesota, have 
pursued this matter. I think we are 
making a valuable legislative history in 
regard to construing the meaning of the 
language; and inasmuch as the amend- 
ment has been supported, I think the 
Record contains ample evidence of the 
fact that the amendment is needed. 

Let us consider, for example, the lan- 
guage on page 36, beginning in line 24; 
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it is part of section 206. I now read the 
sentence beginning at that point: 

If the administrator of the fund follows 
a course contrary to the advice of a majority 
of the committee— 


And of course that is the Advisory 
Committee, which is established by the 
language on page 36, in lines 7 to 18— 
with respect to any such subject, he shall 
furnish to the committee and to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives a statement 
of his reasons for doing so. 


There again it is after the fact, be- 
cause if it were intended to be before 
the fact, the words “before acting” 
would be inserted on line 2, after the 
word “shall.” That would make it cer- 
tain that it was before the fact, but as 
it is written, it is after the fact. That 
is why it is necessary for us to protect 
the power of Congress with respect to 
subordinates. 

In the case to which I started to refer, 
and which the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Casel said he recalled viv- 
idly, the President was not vaguely con- 
nected with the matter. It was all un- 
der the control of one of his subordi- 
nates, and that subordinate, having or- 
dered rejection of the bids, then ordered 
that the contract be awarded to one of 
the low bidders, a corporation which 
had not been in business as much as a 
year. That is obviously not in the pub- 
lic interest, and it is so obvious that 
when finally the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations was able to get that 
officer before it, the committee got the 
information and stopped the deal. We 
have made a legislative record. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’-MAHONEY. May I ask the 
Presiding Officer how much time I have 
left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). The Senator has 
30 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MAHONEY. I yield myself suf- 
ficient time to answer the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My question is this: 
Why is there any more reason to have 
this language in the bill than to have 
similar language in the Export-Import 
Bank Act, under which the Export-Im- 
port Bank loans literally billions upon 
billions of dollars, or in the Interna- 
tional Bank Act, or in the Housing Act, 
or in the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill, because the Defense De- 
partment spends literally billions upon 
billions of dollars? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Because none of 
those agencies could refuse a request. . 

Mr. CAPEHART. Or the old ICA Act, 
under which we are working at the mo- 
ment. My question is: Why is it neces- 
sary to have this language in the pend- 
ing measure when it is not in all those 
other acts? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Because the Pres- 
ident is not acting in the other cases. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not under- 
stand what the Senator means. 

'“Mr. O)PMAHONEY. We are dealing 
here with foreign relations under the 
direction of the State Department. We 
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are making authorizations for expendi- 
ture by the President, but we know there 
is not time enough in a month for the 
President to give any attention to any 
part of the transactions. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator not 
now being technical, because all appro- 
priations, regardless of what they are 
for, are under the direct responsibility 
and supervision of the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not at all. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How long has that 
been going on? 

Mr. O°’MAHONEY. Since the very be- 
ginning of the Government, when the 
constitutional fathers wrote into the 
Constitution that no money could be ex- 
pended from the Treasury except by an 
appropriation of Congress. Congress has 
the power of the purse, and the minute 
we lose the power of the purse we shall 
lose free government and sacrifice the 
authority of the people. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My point is: Why is 
it so important to write this sort of lan- 
guage in the bill before the Senate when 
we have never done it before? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because we now 
are at the point where the Treasury of 
the United States is finding itself unable 
to borrow money without paying high 
interest rates. We are now at the point 
where we know that the bonds of the 
United States have sunk away below par. 
The Second Liberty Loan Bonds on the 
market today are not quoted at more 
than 88. That is the reason. Because, 
while other governments are using our 
appropriations to pay their debts, we are 
pat money to increase our 

ebt. 


Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
does not want us to believe that the Con- 
gress is going to pass on every individual 
Ioan and every individual transaction, 
does he? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course not. 
The amendment does not so provide. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The amendment 
provides that Congress can call before it 
any disgruntled employee of the execu- 
tive department, who will be able to say 
whatever he pleases; and we shall no 
longer have orderly government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is not 
talking seriously. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I am very seri- 
ous. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Arkansas desired to ask me a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART, I am talking very 
seriously. 

Mr. O’7MAHONEY. 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have 2 or 3 ques- 
tions. I wonder why the Senator from 
Wyoming did not submit the amend- 
ment to the committee, so the commit- 
tee could have some idea how much the 
adoption of the proposal would cost, and 
how much of an additional staff would be 
required. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wanted to do it, 
but time passes on so rapidly. Iam a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, I 
am a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee, I am a member of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. I 
was busy day and night with tasks as- 
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signed to me by those three committees, 
and I did not have time. I was disap- 
pointed when I found the report had 
been submitted by the committee last 
week, instead of this week. I thought I 
would have ample time to appear before 


‘the committee. I have appeared before 


the Foreign Relations Committee, as the 
Senator well knows, when he and I were 
in agreement, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the Senator 
had any estimate made of how many 
additional staff members would be neces- 
sary if there were a requirement to file 
current reports of such activities? Does 
the Senator not know it would require 
an enormous number of people? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is the Senator 
making an argument for the mainte- 
nance of executive secretary? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have been 
functioning for a number of years with- 
out this particular amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And a lot of 
money has been expended, and many 
proponents of the bill have acknowl- 
edged on the floor during the debate 
that there has been waste and extrava- 
gance—necessarily so. I am seeking to 
protect against the unnecessary expend- 
iture of Government funds. ` 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We are coming to 
the point now. I do not wish to stand 
here and say the administration is with- 
out fault. As a matter of fact I have 
often said it has been. Unfortunately, 
under our system, we have an executive 
and a legislative branch—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. “Unfortunately,” 
does the Senator say? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Because the Sen- 
ator feels disappointment—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
say “unfortunately”? If he does, he 
answers my case. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
does not want me to ask questions, I 
shall not do so, but shall speak on my 
own time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. When the Sena- 
tor says it is unfortunate that we have a 
legislative and an executive branch, I 
want to know what he means. It is not 
unfortunate. It is a free government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, as the 
Senator well knows, I did not mean it 
is unfortunate that we have a legislative 
and executive branch. What I started 
to say was that under our system of 
Government the very fact that we have 
a legislative and executive branch neces- 
sitates that one branch must, occa- 
sionally, accord to the other branch a 
certain degree of trust. If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming 
means anything, it means that he is not 
satisfied with the way the executive 
branch is administering the law, and 
he wants the legislative branch to take 
over that function by requiring full and 
current reports, why does the Senator 
want that if it is not to assume the re- 
sponsibility which is in the Executive? 
If we are to be fully informed, then I 
suppose we should take the responsibility 
of administering the law day by day. It 
is a wholly unworkable approach to this 
problem. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not agree 
with what the Senator concludes at all, 
because the same language is in the 
Atomic Energy Act, and it has not re- 
sulted in any day-to-day assumption by 
the Congress of the functions of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This provision is 
not restricted to any one agency. It is 
practically the whole Government the 
Senator wishes to have brought up here. 

Mr. O°MAHONEY. The Senator knows 
it is restricted to those carrying a re- 
sponsibility under this bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that the 
Export-Import Bank was established 
under very detailed legislation, setting 
forth a great many legislative standards, 
controls, and regulations, whereas the 
proposal in this bill does not begin to 
provide the kind of checks we have on 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. President, there are innumerable 
quotations from the bill which I could 
read to prove my point that the Congress 
should retain its power to know what is 
being done with the people’s money. 
That is all I ask. 

For almost 50 years we have been 
watching the Congress delegate away its 
powers to the Executive. We did it after 
the “crash,” when we first appropriated 
some $3 billion to repair some of the 
damage caused by the depression in 1933. 
There was a grant of legislative power 
to the Executive, there is no doubt about 
it. It was exercised. But this practice 
is becoming so habitual now that we are 
bound to lose our legislative power. We 
are sacrificing the great distinction be- 
tween our Government and every other 
government on earth, except perhaps the 
British Government. We have a legis- 
lative power that is still dominant. We 
do not have managerial government. 
But we are drifting into it. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming 


should be adopted, would the Senator 


be se kind as to describe to me what 
the procedure would be, what the Sen- 
ate and the House committees would 
do after the reports were filed, and why 
this procedure is suggested? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The point is this, 
I will say to the Senator from Ohio: the 
Committee on Government Operations 
would be assured that when it called any 
officer or employee to testify with re- 
spect to a fact, the answer would be 
promptly given without reluctance. 
The Department of State says in its let- 
ter that it is willing to cooperate with 
the Congress. It says it comes down 
and tells these things. But the provi- 
sions of this bill, which I have read 
clearly call for reports only after the act 
has taken place. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as the acting minority leader I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
a few comments about this proposed 
amendment. 

This amendment would require any 
executive branch official to furnish, on 
request, any information, whether docu- 
ments or testimony, desired by any com- 
mittee of Congress as to any mutual- 
security activity or responsibility. 

This amendment in substantially the 
same form was offered during floor de- 
bate on the mutual-security program 
authorization bill last year, was thor- 
oughly debated, and was rejected by a 
vote of 58 to 23. : 

I hope we will be faithful to the action 
taken by our predecessors, and do as well 
as they did. 

This amendment raises a delicate 
question of the constitutional relations 
between the Congress and the President. 
It would set an important precedent on 
a problem not peculiar to the mutual se- 
curity program. It should be debated on 
its merits in a general bill and not be 
dealt with as a rider to a mutual-secu- 
rity bill. 

The amendment is not necessary. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Appropriations have 
always been able to get all the informa- 
tion they need about mutual-security 
programs. Moreover, if the matter is 
important enough the Congress can al- 
ways get the information it wants from 
the Executive by denying appropriations 
to the Executive. This kind of action, 
however, should be taken by the Con- 
gress and not by a single committee of 
Congress. 

It is doubtful whether the amendment 
is constitutional. Our Government is 
one of separated powers. The Congress 
should be jealous of its power, but it 
should also jealously guard the power 
of the President. A committee of Con- 
gress is not the Congress, and should not 
act as if it were the Congress. The Con- 
gress may ask the President to report to 
the Congress, but a committee of Con- 
gress should not ask the President to re- 
port to it. 

The amendment is very broad in its 
scope. It applies not only to documents, 
but directs that no oral testimony shall 
be withheld from a committee. Any in- 
formation asked for by a committee of 
Congress must be furnished. It does not 
matter whether the information is un- 
classified or top secret; whether it is a 
conversation between the President and 
the Secretary of State or whether it is 
a conversation between two janitors; or 
whether a document consists of prelimi- 
nary notes or whether it is a final docu- 
ment—all must be handed over at the 
demand of a committee, whether the dis- 
closure of the information would injure 
the national security or not. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, 
it seems to me that the amendment 
should not prevail. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a letter dated June 13, 1957, 
from the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration, Mr. John 
B. Hollister, addressed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN]. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1957. 
Hon. THEODORE F. GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
the letter of June 12 from Mr. Marcy of 
your staff requesting our comments on the 
amendment which Senator O'MAHONEY plans - 
to propose during floor debate on: S. 2130. 
That amendment would add at the end of 
section 534 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, the following new lan- 
guage: 

“The Secretary of State shall keep the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, and the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives fully and cur- 
rently informed with respect to all activities 
of the Department of State or any agency 
thereof under this act. The Secretary of 
Defense shall keep such committees and the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives fully and cur- 
rently informed with respect to all activities 
of the Department of Defense under this act. 
Any Government agency shall furnish any 
information requested by any such commit- 
tee with respect to the activities and re- 
sponsibilities of that agency under this act 
and it shall be the duty of any officer or 
employee of the Government having infor- 
mation relating to programs being admin- 
istered under this act to furnish promptly 
to such committee or committees, upon re- 
quest by any such committees, full infor- 
mation with respect to such activities and 
responsibilities.” 

1. The first two sentences of this new 
language would require that the designated 
committees be “fully and constantly in- 
formed” with respect to “all activities” under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
We oppose such a requirement as unneces- 
sary and inadvisable. 

We fully agree on the vital importance of 
keeping Congress fully informed with respect 
to the mutual security program. We he- 
lieve the present arrangements and require- 
ments for informing Congress with respect 
to the mutual security program amply serve 
that purpose. Each year the executive 
branch makes a full presentation on this 
program to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and to several other committees, 
This presentation includes the submission 
of extensive written materials with respect 
to the program, as well as the personal testi- 
mony of numerous witnesses from the ex- 
ecutive branch. The content of these pres- 
entations is determined in consultation 
with representatives of the various commit- 
tees before which we appear. So far as I 
know, we have included in these presenta- 
tions all of the information the committees 
have requested us to submit, including 
classified information. 

In addition to this annual presentation 
to the Congress, we submit to the Congress 
semiannually, as required by section 534 of 
the Mutual Security Act, reports covering 
each 6 months of operations under this act, 
These reports include detailed information 
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on the implementation of several sections. 
Also, as required by section 513 of the act, 
we specifically inform the Congress of all 
substantial changes from the illustrative 
programs submitted during the annual pres- 
entations to Congress, and report each ac- 
tion taken under specified sections of the 
act. 

And -beyond these regular procedures for 
informing and reporting to the Congress, we 
furnish additional information in response 
to the frequent requests we receive from 
congressional committees and from indi- 
vidual Members of the Congress, 

In light of these existing requirements 
and arrangements for furnishing informa- 
tion to Congress, we do not believe the first 
two sentences of the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment would serve any useful purpose. 

Furthermore, it is not clear what those 
two sections require. Read literally, they 
could require extensive daily or weekly re- 
ports to the congressional committees on 
_ every minute detail of operations in some 65 
countries under the mutual security pro- 
gram. This would patently impose an im- 
possible administrative burden on execu- 
tive agencies as well as deluging the com- 
mittees with far more information than 
could usefully be absorbed. If, as we pre- 
sume is intended, the amendment contem- 
plates reports at less frequent intervals and 
in less minute detail, it would appear to 
add nothing useful to the present report- 
ing and information requirements and ar- 
rangements described above. 

2. With respect to the final sentence of 
the proposed amendment, I would like to 
call to your attention the following state- 
ments made by Secretary Dulles in a letter 
of June 28, 1956, to Senator George regard- 
ing an amendment advanced last year by 
Senator O’MaHOoNEY on this same subject 
(although differing in some respects from 
the present amendment) : 

“Such an amendment would not be in 
the national interest to the extent that it 
is intended to require officers and employees 
of the executive branch to make available 
information which, in the Judgment of the 
President, should not be disclosed. Any such 
provision would adversely afiect the con- 
duct of our foreign relations, the adminis- 
tration of the mutual security program, and 
the operations of whole areas of this and 
other departments, only incidentally related 
to mutual security activities. Moreover, the 
questions raised by the proposed amendment, 
raise substantial constitutional questions, in 
that the amendment would purport to with- 
draw from the President the authority to 
determine when and under what circum- 
stances the disclosure of information relat- 
ing to the conduct of foreign affairs and 
national security would be in the public 
interest. Such a provision would be incon- 
sistent with the theory of separation of 
powers of the legislative and executive 
branches as it has been understood and 
followed since the administration of Presi- 
dent Washington. For these reasons the 
Department of State is opposed to the en- 
actment of this amendment. 

“I wish to make it clear nevertheless that 
the Department is ready as it has always 
been, to inform the appropriate committees 
of Congress fully as to actions taken and de- 
terminations made in implementation of the 
mutual security program and the considera- 
tions upon which they are based. As you 
and members of your committee are aware, 
Officers of the Department, the International 
Cooperation Administration, and the De- 
partiment of Defense appear before your 
committee for several weeks of testimony 
each year on these matters and discuss them 
periodically during the year with your com- 
mittee and other interested committees. As 
much of the information as possible has been 
provided on an unclassified basis. Sensitive 
information which could not be made public 
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has been provided to the appropriate com- 
mittees on a classified basis. 

“The proposed amendment, however, 
would purport to*require any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government having informa- 
tion, or having custody of documents or 
other data relating to programs being ad- 
ministered under the act to furnish such 
information and documents promptly on re- 
quest to any appropriate committee of either 
House or joint committee of the Congress, 
or any subcommittee of such committee. 
The material which could be requested un- 
der the amendment would involve substan- 
tially every file in the Department contain- 
ing foreign or domestic political or economic 
information, as well as considerable foreign 
military and intelligence information held 
by this Department, the Department of De- 
fense, and other agencies. 

“Such an amendment, if enacted, would 
pose grave problems in the conduct of our 
foreign relations. It has always been recog- 
nized that the day-to-day process of diplo- 
matic communication and consultation, both 
formal and informal, through which the 
President is informed of current and pros- 
pective developments in foreign countries, 
must necessarily be carried on in confidence. 
For instance, private conversations between 
the President, or the Secretary of State, and 
our Ambassadors and the heads of foreign 
states and their representatives cannot be 
carried on with frankness except on the 
assumption that memorandums of such con- 
versations will be given the most limited 
and discreet distribution, even within the 
executive branch. The same is true of 
much of the informal contact at lower levels 
which plays so essential a role in the con- 
duct of foreign relations. In the absence of 
ability to respect such confidences in the 
manner which has been traditional in rela- 
tions between nations for centuries, the con- 
duct of diplomacy would be well nigh im- 
possible. 

“It is equally essential to the efficient and 
effective administration of the mutual se- 
curity program that the President have the 
benefit of confidential advice from the offi- 
cers primarily responsible and answerable 
to him within the executive branch, and 
that they, in turn, have the same complete 
and candid advice from their subordinates. 
This frank exchange of views would not be 
possible if the provisions of the proposed 
instructions required by the amendment 
were put into effect. I am sure the practical 
necessity for such relationships in delibera- 
tion and staff administration has been dem- 
onstrated in the experience of the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches as well as in the 
executive branch of the Government. Some 
reasonable line must be drawn between the 
interest of Congress in carrying out investi- 
gations in furtherance of its legislative 
functions, and the responsibility of the 
President to administer the laws. It is not 
to the interest of the Government, or of 
the Nation as a whole, that the responsibili- 
ties of any branch be carried out by methods 
which would seriously impair the ability of 
any other branch to function effectively.” 

We would consider the present amend- 
ment proposed by Senator O’MaHoNneEy to re- 
quire the furnishing of information to the 
Congress only in conformance with the prin- 
ciples described in the foregoing passages 
from the Secretary’s letter. As such, the 
amendment would add nothing to the pres- 
ent arrangements and requirements for fur- 
nishing information to Congress, and we 
oppose it for this reason. If the amendment 
were intended to go beyond this and have 
the sweeping, unrestricted effect of last 
year’s O'Mahoney amendment, then we 
would vigorously oppose it for the reasons 
set forth in the Secretary’s letter. 

While urging that this amendment not be 
adopted, I want at the same time to assure 
you that we intend to continue, as we have 
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in the past, to cooperate to the fullest extent 
consistent with the principles set forth above 
in furnishing information to the Congress. 
Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I invite atten- 
tion of Senators particularly to the sec- 
ond item at the bottom of page 2, marked 
with the number 2, which refers to a let- 
ter from Secretary Dulles to Senator 
GEORGE, dated June 28, 1956, regarding 
an amendment advaneed last year by the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHONEY! on this same subject. 
He says, in substance, that such an 
amendment would not be in the national 
interest to the extent that it is intended 
to require officers and employees of the 
executive branch to make available in- 
formation which, in the judgment of the 
President, should not be _ disclosed. 
That, it seems to me, is a very significant 
sentence in connection with this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoneEy] yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, Iam ready to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall do like- 
wise, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll: 

oo Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the or- 
der for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH] are absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “nay.” 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that. the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer], and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. PayNe], are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Porrer] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Potter] would 
each vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Anderson Jackson Mundt 
Barrett Jenner Murray 
Bible Johnston, S.C. O’Mahoney 
Byrd Kefauver Revercomb 
Carroll Kerr Russell 
Chavez Long Scott 
Church Magnuson Symington 
Douglas Malone Talmadge 
Eastland Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan 
Frear Morse 
NAYS—53 
Aiken Gore McNamara 
Allott Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Neuberger 
Bennett Hennings Pastore 
Bricker Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bush Hill Robertson 
Capehart Holland Saltonstall 
Carlson Hruska Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Humphrey Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. Ives Smith, N. J. 
Clark Javits Sparkman 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Cotton Kennedy Thye 
Curtis Knowland Watkins 
Dirksen Kuchel Wiley 
Dworshak Lausche Williams 
Fianders Martin, Iowa Young 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—1i1 
Bridges Langer Potter 
Butler Monroney Smathers 
Ervin Neely Yarborough 
Goldwater Payne 
So Mr. O’MAHONEY’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment identified as “6- 
13-57-C.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 40, line 2, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

(c) The President is authorized to use not 
to exceed $10 million of funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
for assistance on such terms and conditions 
as he may specify, to schools, libraries, and 
community centers abroad, founded or spon- 
sored by citizens of the United States, and 
serving as study and demonstration centers 
for ideas and practices of the United States, 
notwithstanding any other act authorizing 
assistance of this kind. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
amendment is permissive to the Presi- 
dent. It does not increase the amount 
of the funds authorized by the bill, but 
merely gives authority to the President 
to use them for this particular purpose. 
As is well known, there are two or three 
outstanding institutions in the Middle 
East. For example, there is the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut, the Robert 
College in Istanbul, the Pearce College 
just outside Athens, Greece, and the 
Athens College in Athens. 

That type of institution would be eligi- 
ble for assistance under the amendment. 
It is not a mandatory amendment. The 
President would not have to use these 
funds, if he did not wish to do so. How- 
ever, at the present time the President 
does not have authority to use appro- 
priated funds for this purpose. He does 
have the authority to use Public Law 
480 funds for this purpose, but un- 
fortunately, in Lebanon there are no 
such funds. 

The chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the American University of Bei- 
rut came before our committee and tes- 
tified as to the need of these funds. I 
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believe the evidence is quite clear that 
the activities of these universities are 
beneficial to the interests of the United 
States and the Western idea of society 
as anything we are doing. I hope the 
Senate will accept the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there any prece- 
dent for this suggested activity? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is author- 
ity, as I have just stated, for the use of 
Public Law 480 funds, the only differ- 
ence being that those funds refer to 
foreign currencies, whereas this amend- 
ment would permit the use of dollars. 
Such assistance is already being given 
to Robert College in Istanbul. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would this þe a 
precedent under which other areas 
would be asking us to help finance their 
colleges where such funds would þe 
available? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no geo- 
graphical limitation under the amend- 
ment, if that is what the Senator has 
in mind. There is not now under exist- 
ing law either. The question is whether 
such assistance would be beneficial to 
the interests of this country. There are 
many precedents for assistance to activi- 
ties similar to that which is contem- 
plated in the amendment. Some of 
them go back into the Boxer indemnity 
fund, which was in this general field, 
but not specifically limited to American 
students abroad. ‘There are no addi- 
tional funds required by the amend- 
ment. It gives authority for the use of 
funds if the administration sees fit to 
use them for that purpose. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Throughout the day 
the argument has been made that the 
people do not understand the salutary 
benefits that accrue to our country 
through the military assistance pro- 
gram. My belief is that that impression 
of the public is rooted in the fact that 
we have entered many fields which to 
the ordinary citizen have no relation- 
ship to the defense of the country. We 
have two objects to obtain. The first is 
to help defend our country. The second 
is to make certain that we are offering 
to the citizens a program which has 
some semblance of acceptability. 

With all due deference to the lofty 
motives of the Senator from Arkansas, 
I have the fear that a program of this 
type will give opponents of what we are 
trying to do additional fuel with which 
to set fire to these efforts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I must say in re- 
ply, that I regret I am unable to agree 
with the Senator, that military assist- 
ance is the only way in which we can 
contribute to the security of our country. 

I believe there are many ways by 
which we can contribute to it. Perhaps 
the military way, under the situation 
which is developing, particularly in the 
light of atomic energy developments, 
may be one of the ways that is proving 
to be obsolescent. There are many ways 
that are more important to the future 
protection of the interests of this 
country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I subscribe fully to 
that statement. However, there is a 
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limitation on what we can do. If we 
were to explore to the limit the state- 
ment just made by the Senator, we could 
bring within the purview of that state- 
ment almost any activity. Certainly 
we cannot begin to do that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It may 
be desirable to have a definition of. the 
term “community centers.” What would 
“community centers’? embrace? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know 
that there is any community center I 
can think of at the moment other than 
the institutions I mentioned, such as the 
American college, as well as the other in- 
stitutions, which have community cen- 
ters associated with them. They would 
be eligible under the authority granted 
in the amendment. 

The language in the amendment was 
taken from the Smith-Mundt Act, and 
has a history of administration. That 
is the reason this particular language 
was used. At the moment I cannot 
think of a particular center. As I said, 
however, this amendment would give the 
President authority to do what is con- 
templated; it is not mandatory, but per- 
missive. 

In the hearings we received testimony 
only from a representative of the uni- 
versity in Beirut in Lebanon, although 
Robert College at Istanbul is also in 
great need of funds, as are the other 
institutions. I do not, at the moment, 
recall what community centers are in- 
volved in the Smith-Mundt Act. I 
wonder whether the Senator from New 
Jersey can enlighten us in that regard. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I cannot 
answer the question with respect to com- 
munity centers. However, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that we have pursued 
the policy of exchanging students, as the 
Senator knows, under the Smith-Mundt 
Act and under the Fulbright Act.. So we 
have established precedents for bring- 
ing youngsters from other countries to 
this country, and sending our students 
abroad. Under those programs selec- 
tions are made without regard to race 
or creed, and without any discrimination 
whatever. We have supported, as the 
Senator has stated, colleges like the 
American University at Beirut, but un- 
fortunately there are no Public Law 480 
funds available with which to assist that 
institution. Funds would be available 
under the amendment, as I understand 
it, for Robert College, for example. 

The fund might be used for the benefit 
of the Chinese in the university in For- 
mosa, for example, if it were needed in 
an emergency. 

All those institutions, I am advised, 
have been taken care of by private funds 
or private donations, and they probably 
still will be. There was some need for 
funds for colleges in the Middle East, 
where funds were not available, and it 
was felt that some of these funds could 
be brought in. 

I am very glad to support the Sena- 
tor in this amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My observation has 
been that most of the Embassies or most 
of the so-called American colonies in the 
foreign countries—it is true in Latin 
America—have what are called com- 
munity centers. I do not think the 
language particularly strengthens the 
bill. I suggest that the author of the 
amendment should strike out “com- 
munity centers.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
thought that was important, I would 
have no hesitancy in modifying my 
amendment by deleting those words. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 


the source, at least, should be defined; 
otherwise the language is pretty broad. 
If the language were stricken out, I do 
not think the amendment would be 
weakened. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not particu- 
larly what we had in mind. We took the 
language from the other act, in order not 
to make the provision too extensive, al- 
though, as the Senator well knows, the 
President would still have to approve this 
sort of program and would have to de- 
fine what “community center’ itself 
meant. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
feel that the language ought to þe 
eliminated? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
SO. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may mod- 
ify my amendment by deleting the 
words “community centers.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has a right to 
modify his amendment, and it is modi- 
fied accordingly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the term “abroad” make the fund 
applicable to schools and libraries in 
South America, as well as in other areas 
of the world? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. I have discussed my amend- 
ment with the Senator, I ask that the 
amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to know what the Senator 
from Minnesota is proposing by way of 
modification of the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that my amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the con- 
clusion of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
it is proposed to add the following: 

Further, in addition to the authority con- 
tained in this subsection, it is the sense of 
Congress that the President should make a 
Special and particular effort to utilize for- 
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eign currencies accruing under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, for the pur- 
poses of this subsection. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to receiving the proposed 
amendment at this time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am perfectly 
willing to accept the amendment. It is 
almost identical with the language con- 
tained in the bill of last year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to have a little time yielded 
to me in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the amend- 
ment would establish a dangerous prec- 
edent. In the past, efforts have been 
made to provide cash grants or similar 
subsidies to colleges built abroad by 
Americans. Two years ago we put on 
the statute books authority whereby 
proceeds derived from the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities under 
Public Law 480 could be made available 
to colleges abroad. Throughout the 
world there are a number of such col- 
leges, some of which were established by 
various religious denominations. 

The amendment makes no distinction 
between religious and nondenomina- 
tional schools. A school, to be eligible 
for this aid, merely need be “founded or 
sponsored by citizens of the United 
States, and serving as study and demon- 
stration centers.” Any school meeting 
that test would be entitled to the money, 
even if controlled or operated by a reli- 
gious denomination. 

I fear that if we give dollar aid to 
religious schools we will run afoul of the 
constitutional requirement requiring 
separation of church and state. 

In addition, I think we are going just 
a little too far in making such funds 
available, because once we start such a 
practice, there will be no end to it. The 
Fulbright program is a good example. 

I voted for the so-called Fulbright pro- 
gram authorizing the use of proceeds 
from the sale of surplus properties to 
stimulate foreign educational exchange 
programs. That was a very good pro- 
gram. But it was not long until Con- 
gress passed an act supplementing with 
dollars the surplus foreign currencies so 
realized. As a result, today we are 
spending more than $30 million in dol- 
lars to assist the educational exchange 
program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
talking about establishing a precedent. 
I call his attention to section 203 of the 
Smith-Mundt Act, passed in 1948. I 
read one sentence from that act: 

The Secretary is authorized to provide for 
assistance to schools, libraries, and com- 
munity centers abroad founded or sponsored 
by citizens of the United States, and serving 
as demonstration centers for methods and 
practices employed in the United States. 


That is almost identical with the lan- 
guage of my amendment. It is from the 
Smith-Mundt Act, which has been in 
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effect since 1948. The exchange pro- 
gram about which the Senator is talking 
was passed in 1946. So there is plenty 
of precedent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The 1946 act con- 
templated using proceeds derived from 
the sale of surplus property. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But not this. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. I 
remind the Senator however, that besides 
Gollars for educational exchange, we are 
providing vast sums for libraries op- 
erated by the Information Service. As 
I pointed out several days ago, we have 
11 libraries in Italy which are being sup- 
ported under the information program. 
We have libraries in London. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, we have libraries all over the 
world. 

I say, Mr. President, that there is an- 
other effort to support libraries which 
have been established by philanthropic 
societies in the United States or by per- 
sons who had money to invest abroad. 

I say this is simply going too far. I 
hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
have time yielded to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Ohio desire to oppose the 
amendment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, 
throughout the whole day the argument 
has been made that the moneys desig- 
nated in the bill were absolutely needed 
as a minimum to carry out the program 
of the President and to insure the de- 
fense of our country from the standpoint 
of mutual security. 

The argument that we can take $10 
million of this money for new purposes 
belies the argument which has been pre- 
sented throughout the day. I subscribe 
to the words of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER]. Ten million dol- 
lars today will mean $50 million 5 years 
from now. 

If we contemplate giving this type of 
aid to the nations throughout the world, 
what answer will we give to the colleges 
of the United States when they ask us 
for money? 

I stretched my judgment a bit today 
and yielded to the argument that we 
should listen to our military men, al- 
though my experience has been that they 
have not learned the value of the dollar. 
But now, at the end, we have the specter 
that is frightening the people of the 
country being brought into the well of 
the Senate. It is an innocent phrase— 
starting a new program. 

The President does not have to spend 
the $10 million. It will lie within his 
discretion to determine whether he will 
do so. 

Mr. President, how much pressure will 
be brought upon the President by vari- 
ous agencies to provide money? Will 
he yield here and yield there? What will 
be the picture in the Senate a year from 
now, when the argument will be made, 
“There is a deluge of applications”, and 
when they will not be confined to those 
being sponsored by American citizens? 

I think adoption of this amendment— 
innocent and appealing as it seems to 
be—would create the groundwork for a 
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new program which would multiply each 
year, 

Pardon me, Mr. President, for the fer- 
vor with which I speak on the subject; 
but I believe it is the responsibility of 
each one of us to recognize that the pol- 
icy in Washington has been “Trot onto 
the field a new program; give it the fa- 
cade of innocence, charity, and sympa- 
thy; and when once you have it in the 
paddock, then expect that as it moves 
out, you will get more and more money 
for it.” 

Mr. President, I say to you that this 
year Congress is passing the bill for the 
mutual security program; but if activi- 
ties of this type continue to be added, 
there will be revolt against any future 
programs to carry into effect activities 
of this type. 

Mr HUMPHREY Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How much time 
does the Senator from Minnesota wish 
to have yielded to him? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with interest to the very appealing 
and moving remarks of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE]. I am sure every 
Member of the Senate has had to stretch 
his views and his convictions and curb 
his prejudices and his doubts, as he has 
voted on the various amendments to the 
mutual] security bill. 

I am delighted to have this opportunity 
to say that my gravest doubt about the 
mutual security bill is regarding the ef- 
fectiveness of some parts of the military- 
assistance program. I do not refer to 
military assistance to the North Atlantic 
Alliance; I favor that. I do not even 
mean military assistance in Korea, where 
we are confronted with a visible enemy 
armed with modern airplanes, whereas, 
under the provisions of the armistice 
agreements, the planes we have there 
are not permitted to be modernized. By 
the way, Mr. President, I believe those 
armistice agreements should be reexam- 
ined, if we are to keep our commitments 
in that area. 

Mr. President, I have refused to vote 
for any increase in the military-assist- 
ance program beyond what the commit- 
tee favored, because I think we should 
keep the program in reasonable balance 
in light of the testimony given before 
the committee and the action taken by 
the committee. The committee action 
was always a compromise, Mr. President; 
and as a member of the committee, I 
have felt an obligation to go along with 
the program as voted for by the com- 
mittee. 

However, Mr. President, military as- 
sistance in some areas in the world may 
be much less effective today and tomor- 
row, and at least in the long run, than 
the objectives proposed in the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT]. It is one 
thing to have mobs on the street corners 
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cheering the American flag on Monday, 
and it is another thing to have mobs tear- 
ing the American flag to pieces on Tues- 
day. It is one thing to give military 
equipment to people in the Middle East, 
for example, who do not even know how 
to use it; and it is another thing to edu- 
cate the young ones, so that 10 years 
from now there may be serving in gov- 
ernments, as civil servants, persons who 
remember American ideals and American 
experiences and some of the treasures of 
American literature, art, and science. 

If I had my choice, and if I were com- 
pelled to make a choice tonight, and if 
I were compelled to cut the bill in half, 
it would not take me even one-half a 
minute to make up my mind what to do. 
I would throw out the military pro- 
visions; and I would choose the scien- 
tific, humanitarian, and educational pro- 
visions. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] authorizes 
the President to use not to exceed $10 
million of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section of 
the bill for assistance to schools and li- 
braries. We have already authorized 
that program, Mr. President. As a mat- 
ter of fact, last year, in the 1957 act, we 
directed that special emphasis be placed 
upon translation, books, libraries, and 
education. We directed that unused 
foreign currencies, which have piled up to 
the extent of $1,800,000,000, in dollar 
equivalent, be used in part for education. 
I regret to say that very little of the 
money has been used for that purpose. 
I regret to say that in some circles of the 
administration, there is less enthusiasm 
for promoting education with this money 
than there is for promoting military as- 
sistance. A military-assistance program 
is, at best, a calculated risk, in the case 
of people whose effectiveness, let me say, 
is at times a calculated risk. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield -to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the amend- 
ment the Senator from Minnesota 
offered to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
supplement the provision of $10 mil- 
lion, as made by the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas; and does it au- 
thorize the President to have an un- 
limited right to use the foreign cur- 
rency? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All my amend- 
ment would do, as I have offered it to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas, would be to repeat to the ad- 
ministration what is already provided 
in the law, namely, that it is the sense 
of Congress that the Government should 
get busy with that program. It is only 
a reiteration of existing policy. But it 
is over and above. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It provides no limit 
as to the amount of money the Presi- 
dent may use, does it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is over and 
above the use of the foreign currencies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
ee Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not also over 
and above the proceeds which may come 
from Public Law 480? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it is out of 
the proceeds from Public Law 480. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But are not there 
other currencies, outside of those gen- 
erated under Public Law 480? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas uses the words “under title I 
of the Agricultural Trade, Development, 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota know how much money 
is involved? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the rate of ex- 
penditure would be no more than it has 
been, it would be such a rate as to please 
the most economy-minded Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But I refer to the 
amount which could be spent. As I 
recall, we have sold in the neighborhood 
of $2 billion of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts under title I of Public Law 480, and 
approximately 90 percent of the $2 bil- 
lion in local currencies generated by the 
sales has been loaned back to the various 
buyer countries; I assume it is that 
money the Senator from Minnesota 
would like to have used in order to carry 
out the purposes of the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; my amend- 
ment applies to the following—and T 
read now from the committee report, on 
page 27: 

There is authority in Public Law 480, 83d 
Congress, in the Smith-Mundt Act and in 
the Mutual Security Act to assist these in- 
stitutions through contracts for training and 
through loans and grants. 


That authority already exists; the 
Senate has already voted it, and it has 
been in the law. 

I read further from the committee 
report, on page 27: 

The committee expects the Bureau of the 
Budget in carrying out its responsibilities 
for the allocation of Public Law 480 foreign 
currencies, and the Department of State in 
carrying out its responsibilities under the 
other two acts, to exert imaginative and 
complementary efforts to extend effective 
assistance to these centers of learning. 


So the authorization is already in the 
law. 

All my little amendment does is to say 
to the President, in effect, “Get busy 
and use the funds which are already 
there.” That is what I hope to have 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that I 
have 1 more minute in which to con- 
clude, inasmuch as I have an amend- 
ment of my own. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota was accepted by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say that I trust that the 
amendment will be adopted, because I 
submit it is a sound amendment for 
long-term purposes which will yield ef- 
fective dividends, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 


Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. ‘As one who has 


been through the American University 
at. Beirut, who has talked with the for- 
mer distinguished president of it, Mr. 
Dodge, who was president of the univer- 
sity for more than 20 years, as one who 
has been through the Robert College in 
Istanbul, as one who has been through 
the free library founded by the Amer- 
icans in Berlin, I simply wish to say 
that I think this discretion to the Presi- 
dent should be permitted, and that, from 
my knowledge of these three institutions 
alone, this is a fine amendment and 
should be adopted. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas, as 
modified by the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. Is the remaining 
time on both sides yielded back? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I yield back 
the time remaining to me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back the 
time remaining to the opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
remaining has been yielded back. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The “ayes” a>pear to have it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

- On a division, the amendment, as mod- 
ified, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 37, beginning with the colon in 
line 20, to strike out through the word 
“period” in line 5 on page 38. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I will 
ask the attention of Senators for a few 
moments. I shall not ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote on this amendment. For the 
past 4 or 5 years strenuous efforts have 
been made by the committee 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, may 
we have the amendment read again? 
There was a good deal of noise, and I did 
not hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

. The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 37, beginning with the colon in 
line 20, to 'strike out through the word 
“period” in line 5 on page 38. 

. Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I was 
in the process of explaining what the 
amendment provides. There is an ap- 
propriation, I may say to my good friend 
from Vermont, of $1514 million to be used 
for the technical-assistance fund in the 
United Nations. For the past 4 or 5 years 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
has been making a valiant fight to re- 
duce percentagewise the amount of con- 
tribution we make to the United Nations 
fund in reference to technical assistance. 
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When the U. N. was first organized, we 
contributed for its support in excess of 
60 percent, merely to operate the organi- 
zation. Over a period of about 6 years, 
the Appropriations Committee was able 
to have the contributions reduced from 
60 percent to one-third. 

Three or four years ago the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations took the 
same position with respect to our con- 
tribution for technical assistance. We 
were told 3 years ago that that should not 
be done at once, but should be done 
gradually. Two or three years passed by 
and no effort was made to reduce ap- 
preciably our contribution percentage- 
wise. So last year the Appropriations 
Commiitee wrote into the bill a pro- 
vision—and it is now the law—that for 
1958 the amount of contribution for 
technical assistance should not be more 
than one-third of the entire amount con- 
tributed by other nations than us. 

The committee amendment seeks to 
nullify that law, a law which was enacted 
last year and in the appropriation bill, 
to make the contribution for the years 
1958 and 1959, and on, one-third. The 
committee amendment provides that for 
1958, instead of having the contribution 
percentagewise fixed as it is now by law, 
the contribution shall be raised to 45 
percent. The following year, 1959, the 
contribution shall be 38 percent. Only 
in 1960 will the contribution go back to 
one-third, which is now the law. 

I feel that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee has been very diligent, as I 
said, in the past 3 or 4 years in warning 
the State Department that we expected 
it to cut the contribution to one-third. 
As I said a while ago, it was allowed 
3 or 4 years in which to attain that goal, 
but the Department did not do it. So 
last. year we wrote into the law that the 
contribution should be one-third. 

I hope I shall hear a heavy “Yea” vote 
for this amendment, so as to let the law 
remain as it is now, and provide that the 
United States contribution shall not be 
more than one-third. 

If that were all we were doing in the 
technical aid field, I would say, good and 
well, we might be able to give more; but 
do not forget that we have provided in 
this very bill more than $156 million for 
technical aid. We are managing that 
aid ourselves; we are paying for it. 

We have had in the past a development 
assistance fund, which has been reduced 
this year to a loan fund. I think our 
contribution to the technical aid: fund 
should ep a not be more than one- 
third. 

I hope the Konate will at least vote 
for this amendment, so as to sustain the 
action it took last year in providing that 
the amount shall be not more than 
one-third. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is a good deal of merit in what 
the Senator from Louisiana has just said, 
and he has been quite accurate. It is 
true the Congress last year did decree 
that beginning with calendar year 1958, 
which starts next January, the amount 
of our contribution, on a percentage 
basis, to the U. N. technical-assistance 
fund should be 33% percent. 
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However, after deliberations within the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, it was 
decided, on the basis of evidence pre- 
sented to us, that the drop from 49 per- 
cent to 33144 percent in 1 year would be 
entirely too great. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, that insofar as I can recall, every 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was and is in accord with the ob- 
jective, but we felt, in this vital coopera- 
tive program, it would be too much of a 
break to drop from 49 to 334% percent 
in 1 year, and on the basis of an amend- 
ment offered in the committee, we de- 
cided to try it out in 3 gradual stages. 

I hope the Senator from Louisiana, 
who has been entirely truthful and con- 
sistent, will recognize we did try to do 
something to alleviate the situation, and 
that we thought this was the best way 
to come to a logical conclusion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is fa- 
miliar with the action taken by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the past 4 
years on this very subject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am, indeed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We warned the State 
Department to cut down the contribution 
percentagewise. We threatened on two 
occasions, before we wrote a special pro- 
vision into the law last year, that the 
percentage would be fixed by Congress 
unless it was done voluntarily. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. That is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the State 
Department has had ample time to get 
our contribution down to one-third. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
cannot argue with what the Senator 
from Louisiana has stated. He has 
stated the truth. However, begging the 
indulgence of the Senate, I ask it to con- 
sider the action taken by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
seeks, within a 3-year period, to bring 
about a decline from 49 percent to 3314 
percent. I hope that the Senate in its 
wisdom will reject the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back any 
time remaining to me, Mr. President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back my 
remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Alltime 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
beginning after the period in line 1, it is 
proposed to strike out all down to and 
including the period in line 7 and to 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

The administrator of the fund shall fur- 
nish to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate, to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, a report on each financing operation 
or transaction involving the fund’s assets, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to make 
certain that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House, as well 
as the Committees on Appripriations of 
the House and Senate, are kept in- 
formed as to how these loans are being 
made, and to whom. This information 
need not be given in advance of the 
making of the loans. 

The bill, as reported, does not require 
the administrator to make any report 
to any Congressional committee unless 
the transaction involves a sum in ex- 
cess of $10 million, or the project it fi- 
nances will require more than 1 year 
to complete. 

It strikes me, Mr. President, that 
since this loan fund as now created 
is to involve the expenditure of $500 
million for this year and $1% billion 
in the 2 subsequent years, it is asking 
very little of the administrator that he 
be required to report to the Committees 
on Appropriations of the House and 
Senate, as well as the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House. This is not a new approach. 
We imposed an even more strict re- 
quirement with respect to funds imple- 
menting the so-called Middle East reso- 
lution. Senators are familiar with that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
may we have order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAuSCHE in the chair). The Senate 
will be in order. ; 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the so- 
called Eisenhower doctrine was adopted 
the act provided that “none of the addi- 
tional authorization contained in this 
section shall be used until 15 days after 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
and, when military assistance is in- 
volved, the Committees on Armed Serv- 
pai of both Houses of Congress be noti- 

ed.” 

What this amendment envisions is 
that the committees be notified either 
before or after the loans are made; 
there is no requirement that the notifi- 
cation be furnished 15 days before they 
are made. I think the committees of 
both Houses should be kept informed 
as to any loan which is made from this 
huge sum that is here provided. 

The fund, as I have indicated, will 
aggregate in the course of 3 years, if this 
bill passes without further amendment, 
over $2 billion. It is a revolving fund. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. ‘The President will 
make an annual report to the Congress, 
as the Export-Import Bank does, as to 
exactly the loans which are made. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My amendment 
would not apply to the President’s fund 
at all, I may say to my good friend, the 
Senator from Indiana. It would apply 
solely to the development loan fund. It 
is provided in this bill we are now con- 
sidering that all loans over $10 million 
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or loans for projects extending over more 
than 1 year be reported to the commit- 
tee. What I am asking is that all loans 
be reported to the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The President 
makes a yearly report, reporting all 
loans, but he makes a daily report, if 
loans for more than $10 million are 
made. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, no. 

Mr. CAPEHART. At the end of the 
year he will report, like the Export- 
Import Bank does. 

If he does not, I think we have over- 
looked something in the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure the com- 
mittee did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say that 
I am sure the suggestion of the Senator 
is constructive. I was never quite sure 
why we had a cutoff at $10 million. 
Again, as I stated a while ago when I 
was debating with the Senator from Ore- 
gon, it is not a matter of principle but 
it is a matter of degree. To my mind 
most of these loans will be for substan- 
tial sums, anyway, because they will be 
Government loans. In a sense, the re- 
port will not impede the making of loans. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Since it is a matter 
of reporting and keeping the Congress 
informed, I cannot help but think the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana should be adopted. I would 
encourage the committee to accept it. 
It seems to me this is the kind of amend- 
ment, with a very constructive purpose, 
that ought to be accepted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have a good deal 
the same feeling as that expressed by 
the Senator from Minnesota. However, 
there are 1 or 2 points to which I should 
like to invite the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. I may say that the 
provision which is written into the bill 
was taken from an amendment I myself 
offered, in order to assure some kind of 
report being made. However, I think 
when it is required that those in charge 
submit to the four committees every in- 
dividual item, as they move along—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Every loan. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Every loan; that is 
what I mean. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Only the loans. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, this bill 
requires that every loan in excess of $10 
million be reported. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And if it involves 
an activity requiring more than a year to 
complete. However, there is some feel- 
ing that the word “and” ought to be 
changed to “or” so that both types would 
be covered. 

The point I wish to make is that the 
more numerous the items reported to the 
committees the less effect they are go- 
ing to have on the committees. As an 
illustration, let me say that we wrote 
into the Mideast resolution a require- 
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ment that every transaction be reported 
to the committees at least 15 days in 
advance. We got letter after letter from 
Dr. Marcy, the staff director of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, telling us 
that this arrangement was bad. 

What member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations ever looked at a single 
one of them? I did not. If any member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations ` 
looked at a one of them, I hope he will 
say so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I did. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did. I looked at 
each one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The same thing is 
true with respect to the Committee on 
Appropriations. It would be interesting 
to poll the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

My thought is that if we restrict the 
requirement to the larger items more 
attention will be paid to them. 

By the way, one other point is that a 
report is to be made of every transac- 
tion every 6 months, I believe. 

I have no objection, myself, to the 
provision as written. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. CAPE- 
HART addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNow.Lanp]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the committee 
I think it was the general feeling of both 
the Republicans and Democrats that 
there was a great deal of merit to the 
reporting proposal. As a matter of fact, 
I very strongly supported that provision 
in connection with the Mideast resolu- 
tion. The mere fact that all Senators 

may not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to look at the reports does not, in 
my judgment, detract from the impor- 
tance of that kind of provision, þe- 
cause every Senator is on notice that 
certain things have taken place. He 
knows that he can obtain the facts. I 
believe that such a provision keeps a co- 
ordinate and coequal arm of the Gov- 
ernment in a position where it can know 
what is going on. 

I think there is great merit in such 
a provision. Personally I cannot see 
any objection to the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana. It will involve 
a little additional volume of business 
which will come into the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House, 
and the Appropriations Committees of 
the two bodies. However, personally I 
should be willing, if the acting chair- 
man were willing to accept the amend- 
ment, to have the amendment adopted 
providing for this additional informa- 
tion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Louisiana was never 
more right in his life than he is in ad- 
vocating what he is advocating. How- 
ever, it is my best judgment that under 
section 534, which provides for reports, 
the President is required to report every 
6 months every loan transaction. In 
addition, he is required to report daily, 
or as the transactions occur, any trans- 
action of $10 million or more. So I think 
the situation is fully covered. Section 
534 relates to reports. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. This is an entirely 
new loan program. It will create a re- 
volving fund, which may be on the books 
for years to come. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not see why 
the Congress should not be informed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is re- 
ferring to a report which will be made 
every 6 months, and to the Senate as a 
whole. What my amendment seeks is to 
require that reports be made as the loans 
are made, to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, and the Appro- 
priations Committees of the two bodies, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the bill as it 
is written, the report would be made 
every 6 months; and if a transaction of 
$10 million or more were involved, the 
report would be made when the trans- 
action occurred. The Senator does not 
wish to go further than that, does he? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
not only are we interested in the amount 
of a loan, but we are interested in the 
character of a loan, and what kind of 
operation is proposed under an indi- 
vidual loan, which may mark a real de- 
parture in the nature of operations. 

Let us assume that the loan is for less 
than $10 million, or, if itis more than $10 
million, that it involves an activity which 
does not require more than a year to 
complete. In either case the transaction 
would not come under the provisions of 
the pending bill. 

It seems to me that the Senate com- 
mittees might be much more concerned 
with a departure in the type of opera- 
tions being started than merely in the 
amount of the transactions. An opera- 
tion might have a very far-reaching 
effect. If we become committed to a 
certain type of loan for a certain kind 
of operation with one ally, it might lead 
to a great volume of such operations, 
taking them all as a whole. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana is completely right in his sug- 
gested amendment—not only in elimi- 
nating the $10 million limitation, but in 
eliminating the other portion of the con- 
dition stated in the present bill, because 
the present bill provides that the trans- 
action, in order to be required to be re- 
ported immediately, must involve more 
than $10 million of the fund’s assets, 
and must involve an activity requiring 
longer than 1 year to complete. I think 
both those limitations might well be 
eliminated. I believe it would be in the 
interest of sounder information and bet- 
ter control of the program to have the 
distinguished Senator’s amendment ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think there is 
great merit in the contention made by 
the Senator from Florida and by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

However, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] is correct to this extent, 
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that certain reports are required. I can 
see no reason why the committee should 
not accept the amendment. The bill 
will ultimately be in conference, and we 
shall be able to find out how detailed the 
reporting is in connection with the an- 


nual report. I think a very strong case 


could be made for the contention that 
the Congress ought to be kept informed 
more than semiannually, or annually, 
with respect to certain types of activi- 
ties. So far as I personally am con- 
cerned, I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the Senator 
from Louisiana be willing to modify his 
amendment so as to provide for a report 
every 3 months? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. The reports 
should be made as the loans are made. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. After they are 
made. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is not every 3 
months often enough? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the ccmmittee, be- 
fore I agree to accept the amendment, I 
remind the Senate that the Senator from 
Louisiana is noted for his attention to 
economy in the administration of com- 
mittees. I ask him to take note of the 
probability that if his amendment is 
accepted a very large increase in the 
staffs of various committees will be nec- 
essary in order to take care of the added 
paperwork, find storage space for the re- 
ports, and process them. I hope that 
next year, when the recommendation of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion comes before this body, the Senator 
from Louisiana will recall that his 
amendment imposed a great additional 
expense on the committees, and that he 
will not oppose the recommendation of 
ie Committee on Rules and Administra- 

ion. 

With that understanding I am willing 
to accept the amendment and take it to 
conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Even if it should re- 
quire more money, which I doubt, I think 
it would be money well spent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield back the 
time remaining to him? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back all time 
remaining to me. i 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
era back all the remaining time on our 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LavuscHeE in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, 
line 20, it is proposed to strike out “$200 
million” and insert in lieu thereof “$225 
million.” 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
have a suggestion for the reading clerk. 
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It is that he first give the page number, 
and then wait a moment until we can 
find the page before proceeding with the 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has not been printed, and 
the Chair understands that it does not 
contain any page reference. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
amendment is on page 40, in line 20, to 
strike out “$200,000,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘$225,000,000.” 

Lest anyone misinterpret the amend- 
ment, this amendment does not propose 
an increase in the appropriation. This 
amendment provides for the earmaking 
of the amount of the fund which would 
be available for the financing of the ex- 
port and sale for foreign currencies of 
surplus agricultural commodities. 

The present law reads as follows: 

Of the funds authorized to be made avail- 
able pursuant to this act for the fiscal year 
1956, not less than $300 million, and of the 
funds so authorized for the fiscal year 1957, 
not less than $250 million, shall be used to 
finance the export and sale for foreign cur- 
rencies of surplus agricultural commodities 
or products thereof produced in the United 
States— 


And so forth. The bill reported by the 
committee substitutes for the $300 mil- 
lion figure used in 1956, and for the $250 
million figure used in 1957, the figure of 
$200 million. My amendment would 
make the figure $225 million instead of 
$200 million, of the amount made avail- 
able by the act to be used for the financ- 
ing of the export and sale for foreign 
currencies of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

The action of the committee would 
reduce the $300 million figure which was 
used last year to $200 million. That is, 
it would cut down the surplus agricul- 
tural commodity program by one-third, 
from $300 million to $200 million. My 
proposal is that instead of cutting it by 
that much, it be cut by only 25 percent, 
from the current-year figure, or by $75 
million from the figure used last year. 

The surplus disposal program, as Sena- 
tors know, is being carried on under the 
authorization of two acts. One is the 
Foreign Aid Act, with which we are now 
dealing; the other is Public Law 480. 
Under the proviso in the Foreign Aid 
Act, in the past 3 years $1 billion worth 
of agricultural products was disposed of, 
Under Public Law 480, about $2 billion 
worth was disposed of. The total, there- 
fore, disposed of, was $3 billion worth of 
agricultural products. 

In the report to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry the other day, 
with respect to exports under Public Law 
480, it was stated that the average price 
received by farmers for 1956 wheat was 
about 9 cents a bushel higher than for 
1957, and corn averaged about 2 cents a 
bushel higher. The credit for it was 
given to the program of using some sur- 
plus commodities in the foreign-aid prò- 
gram. 

I am hopeful that the committee will 
accept the amendment. I understand 
that during its deliberations the commit- 
tee, at one time had tentatively adopted 
$250 million, which would have con- 
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tinued the program on the level of the 
present year. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is true that it 
would have continued it at that level. 
The difficulty is that the funds under 
defense support would be reduced, and 
the percentage would be much higher if 
the $250 million figure were retained. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I point 
out that to go from $300 million in 1956 
to $225 million is a reduction of $75 mil- 
lion, or a reduction of 25 percent, or one- 
fourth. A reduction from $250 million 
to $225 million would be a reduction of 
10 percent, even taking the $225 million 
figure. The State Department, I under- 
stand, has prepared a memorandum on 
this subject, and has recommended $175 
million. It pointed out that they might 
be able to handle $50 million worth 
through triangular loans, which would 
make it $225 million, which is the figure I 
have suggested. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, all of us 
want to dispose of surplus agricultural 
commodities as rapidly and as advan- 
tageously as we can. 

The mutual security program has 
proven to be a very useful vehicle with 
which to dispose large amounts of them. 
We disposed of a large amount of agri- 
cultural surplus in fiscal 1954. We in- 
cluded a proviso that $350 million worth 
should be used for fiscal 1955. That was 
reduced to $300 million for fiscal 1956. 
That was brought down to $250 million 
in fiscal 1957. 

When the Budget Bureau and the ICA 
made their recommendations this spring, 
they recommended that $175 million 
would be the amount which they could 
dispose of to good advantage. The com- 
mittee did not see—at least not on the 
first day—why they could not use just 
as much in surplus commodities as they 
did the year before. Therefore we voted 
to restore the amount to $250 million 
for fiscal 1958, the same as it was for 
fiscal 1957. 

Then the next morning we studied the 
matter a little more, and we came to 
the conclusion that we had made a mis- 
take in putting it back to $250 million. 
So we brought it down again to $200 
million. 

The reason for it is this. There is only 
a limited number of programs in which 
we can apply the surplus commodities in 
payment to good advantage. It is quite 
obvious that we cannot use too much of 
this type of money in military assistance 
programs, because many of the countries 
which can use surplus commodities do 
not produce anything in the way of mil- 
itary hardware and other military equip- 
ment. We could not use it, except in 
countries like France and Germany and 
England and Italy, where we have used a 
considerable amount in that way. 

That left the defense support pro- 
gram, and the development assistance 
program, where we could try to work off 
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surplus commodities. For this fiscal 
year the defense support appropriation 
and the money available amounted to 
somewhere around $1,100,000,000 or 
$1,200,000,000. I am not exactly sure of 
the figure. At any rate, it is about 
$1,200,000,000. 

The development assistance program, 
as I recall, called for $293 million. That 
was the amount appropriated last year. 
That made a total of about a billion and 
a half dollars on which we could work 
off surplus commodities. 

The bill this year is quite different. 
In the first place, the agency asked for 
only $900 million for the defense sup- 
port program. That in itself is substan- 
tially less than last year. The develop- 
ment assistance is now the Development 
Loan Fund. There, obviously, we can- 
not work off surplus commodities on a 
40-year loan program. ‘Therefore, in- 
stead of having a billion and a half 
dollars worth of programing to use 
surplus commodities on, as there was 
last year, we now have only about $800 
million this year. In fact, they had $900 
million originally, when we set the figure 
at $200 million. After we had set the 
$200 million figure, the committee re- 
duced the $900 million to $800 million. 

Therefore, instead of a billion and a 
half dollars of programing to work off 
surplus commodities on, as we had last 
year, there is now only about $800 mil- 
lion. There may be a little more avail- 
able from somewhere else. How much 
they can work off in the limited program, 
as compared with former years, I cannot 
say. I do not know whether they can 
use $225 million worth of surplus com- 
modities. 

I do know, however, that last year in 
defense support they used surplus com- 
modities amounting to approximately 16 
or 17 percent of the defense support and 
development assistance provisions. This 
year we are asking them to use 25 per- 
cent. Whether they can do it, I am not 
in a position to say. They said they 
could work off $175 million worth in a 
$900 million program. I think they can 
do something, although I do not know 
how much. I frankly admit that I do 
not know whether they can do it or not. 
I do not know whether they know 
whether they can do it or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Vermont require 
more time? 

Mr. AIKEN, No, I am not asking for 
more time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
some additional time I can yield to the 
Senator from Vermont if necessary. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have also agreed 
to yield some time to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Young]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to address a 
question to the Senator from Vermont. 
How much of an increase did they use 
during 1957? 

Mr. AIKEN, I believe for this year 
they are going to work off possibly $10 
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million above the $250 million require- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In other 
words, the Senator believes that this 
year they will be able to use about $260 
million for this surplus commodity dis- 
posal plan? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is for the fiscal 
year which ends on June 30 of this year, 
3 weeks from now. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me they could use $250 million in the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 

Mr. AIKEN. They had about a bil- 
lion and a half worth of programing to 
work on. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
may be, so far as the amount of program- 
ing is concerned, but the point is as to 
the volume of agricultural commodities 
which can be disposed of to the countries 
with which we are dealing. 

We have found the program to be very 
helpful in supplying military housing, as 
well as other requirements of the mili- 
tary overseas, and dollars have been 
saved thereby. — 

If they could use $260 million in the 
fiscal year now closing they certainly 
ought to be able to use as much as $225 
million in the year ahead. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should think so, al- 
though I do not know; and I do not 
know what they know. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam sure 
they will try to. If the figure is placed 
at $225 million, and they cannot dispose 
of more than $215 million, I do not think 
they will be held responsible. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is about all 
they can do. The language is “not less 
than” that. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If they can do 
more, they have the authority to do 
more. 

Mr. AIKEN. Dr. Fitzgerald of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion assured me that they would work 
off all they could under the circum- 
stances, and regardless of what the min- 
imum might be. 

Mr. YOUNG. It is not a question of 
working off $200 million or $250 million, 
or any amount like that. Dr. Butz, of the 
Department of Agriculture, testified be- 
fore our committee that approximately 
$1,200,000,000 of Public Law 480 exports 
took the place of foreign aid. They are 
saddling off foreign aid in an agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

I think giving foreign countries some 
of our agricultural surplus is a pretty 
good program; it is the very best kind of 
foreign assistance we can give. But 
what they are doing is reducing the ap- 
propriation for foreign aid for agricul- 
tural purposes under the foreign-aid 
program and are substituting Public Law 
480. It accomplishes the purpose, 
but it charges something to agriculture 
that really belong in a foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Butz testified, as did Secretary 
Benson, that approximately $1,200,000,- 
000 of exports under Public Law 480 
took the place of foreign aid. I hope 
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this amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota is adopted. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not question the 
assertion of the Senator from North Da- 
kota that a great deal was charged to 
agricultural appropriations which ought 
to ke charged to other appropriations. 
I believe, however, that in the long run 
the Department of Agriculture is better 
able to dispose of agricultural surpluses 
than is any agency which is closely 
allied to the State Department. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am prepared to yield back 

. the remainder of my time. I should like 
to say that, of course, the State Depart- 
ment might find it easier to use dollars; 
but we will serve two purposes if we can 
use agricultural commodities. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the material submitted by me 
earlier in the day may appear in the 
Recorp following the disposal of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
back the time remaining to me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 


Dakota. (Putting the question.) The 
“ayes” appear to have it. 

Mr, CAPEHART. A division, Mr. 
President. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 


(During the course of Mr. MORSE’S re- 
marks on his amendment identified as 
“6-13-57-B”: ) 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Later in 
the evening I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. I have a report from the Library 
of Congress which at that time I shall 
ask to have printed in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks. In order to ac- 
commodate the printer, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have printed as 
a part of my remarks a report from the 
Library of Congress on the history of 
legislation providing for the exchange of 
surplus agricultural commodities for for- 
eign currencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

: EXHIBIT 1 
History oF LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR THE 

EXCHANGE OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COM- 

MODITIES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

THE FIRST BILL (S. 1230) 

The first bill providing for exchange of sur- 

plus agricultural commodities for foreign 
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currencies was offered in the Senate on March 
9, 1953: 

S. 1230, a bill to provide for the strength- 
ening of the Republic of Korea as an ally 
against aggression and for the reconstruction 
of that country from the ravages of war in 
resisting aggression. 

Introduced by Mr. Case (for himself and 
Mr. Munpr), referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, March 9, 1953. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 2, pp. 1723- 
1724.) (Statement of Mr. CASE.) 

[The above bill provided for the sale of 
surplus domestic supplies of wool, cotton, 
grains, dairy, poultry, and meat products to 
the Republic of South Korea, payment to be 
made in the local legal currency of that 
Republic.] 

Senate Joint Resolution 56, to provide for 
the creation of an international food reserve. 

Introduced by Mr. Murray (for himself, 
Mr. Case, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Eastland, Mr. Ful- 
bright, Mr. Hennings, Mr. Hill, Mr. Hoey, Mr. 
Humphrey, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Kilgore, 
Mr. Langer, Mr. Lehman, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. 
Mansfield, Mr. Maybank, Mr. McClellan, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Mundt, Mr. Neely, Mr. Sparkman, 
Mr. Stennis, and Mr. Young) and referred 
to Committee on Foreign Relations, March 
11, 1953. 

[The above bill proposed to establish an 
International Food Reserve using national 
currencies paid to the Reserve by purchases 
of agricultural products for the purchase in 
the same countries of other raw: materials 
needed by food exporting countries. ] 

In offering Senate Joint Resolution 56, 
Mr. Murray on March 11, 1953, stated: 

“Mr. President, on behalf of myself and a 
large bipartisan group of other Senators, I 
have introduced today a joint resolution 
which aims at the creation of an interna- 
tional food reserve under the auspices of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

“This resolution is not a new idea. It is 
the product of long years of study by farm- 
ers, economists, Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and leaders in 
international affairs. The general idea of 
an international food reserve first came to 
public attention back in 1946 when Sir John 
Boyd Orr, the head of FAO, proposed a 
World Food Board. It came to public at- 
tention again in 1949, when a committee of 
distinguished economists from various coun- 
tries including the United States proposed 
the creation of an International Commodity 
Clearing House.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 99, pt. 2, p. 1852.) {Note: Former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, in May 1946, in an ad- 
dress before FAO urged the creation of the 
United Nations Food Administration with an 
advisory committee—the majority of which 
would represent the surplus food producing 
nations—for the direction of the destination 
of marginal quantities of food supplies. See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 92, pt. 11, p. 
A2785.] 

House Joint Resolution 224, to provide 
for the creation of an International Food 
Reserve. 

Introduced by Mr. SmrrH’ of Mississippi 
and referred to Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, March 12, 1953. {CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, Vol. 99, pt. 2, p. 1916.) 

[The above bill is identical to Senate 
Joint Resolution 56.] 

House Resolution 4087, to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to sell certain agri- 
cultural commodities to the Republic of 
Korea, and for other purposes. 

Introduced by Mr. Poace, referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, March 18, 1953. (Con= 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 2, p. 2116.) 

This bill authorized the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell to the Republic of Korea cer- 
tain surplus commodities in the possession 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation in an 
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amount not exceeding $300 million and 
accept as payment currency of that repub- 
lic. It authorized the Secretary to purchase 
with the Corporation’s funds up to $200 mil- 
lion worth of beef and beef products and to 
sell them on the same terms accepting as 
payment therefor Korean currency. Cur- 
rency thus acquired would be deposited in a 
“Korean Food and Rehabilitation Fund” for 
retirement of debentures of the Corporation 
at the exchange rate granted to the republic 
by the Secretary. 

S. 2048, to provide for the use of surplus 
agricultural commodities in paying for off- 
shore purchases of military supplies and 
other goods and services. 

Introduced by Mr. Youne (for himself, Mr, 
EASTLAND, Mr. MUNDT, and Mr. ELLENDER), 
referred to Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, June 4, 1953. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 5, pp. 6041, 6044.) 

[The above bill provides for use of up to 
$2 billion of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties in making expenditures or donations in 
foreign countries, including bartering or 
selling such commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies. ] 


PUBLIC LAW 77 (S. 2112) 83D CONGRESS 


On June 10, 1953, Mr. Aiken (for himself, 
Mr. Knowland, Mr. Smith of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Taft) introduced a bill (S. 2112), which 
became Public Law 77. This bill was recom- 
mended by the President (H. Doc. 171, 83d 
Cong.) on the same day as introduced. It 
authorizes the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to make up to 1 million long tons of 
wheat acquired through price support pro- 
grams available to the President for trans- 
fer in the nature of a grant to Pakistan, 
during the period ending June 30, 1954, upon 
such terms as he should see fit. Appropria- 
tions are authorized to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The terms upon 
which the transfer of the wheat to Pakistan 
is to be effected were set forth in the bill 
as follows: 

(a) Distribution of the wheat without 
discrimination, and in case of needy per- 
sons—free. 

(b) Full publicity for United States assist- 
ance. 

(c) United States observers. 

(d) Utilization of local currency received 
for the wheat as agreed upon by the United 
States and Pakistan to increase food produc- 
tion in Pakistan and other projects in the 
mutual interest of the two countries, to wit, 
“to deposit in a special account amounts of 
the currency of Pakistan equivalent to the 
amounts of such currency accruing to the 
Government of Pakistan from the import and 
sale of commodities furnished as a grant 
hereunder, this account to be utilized as may 
be agreed upon by the United States and the 
Government of Pakistan for the benefit of the 
people of Pakistan in programs to increase 
food production and in other projects and 
programs in the mutual interest of the 
United States and Pakistan.” 

(e) Allocation of 5 percent of the local 
currency receipts to the United States for its 
local currency requirements. 

(f) Appropriate measures to reduce and 
forestall further relief needs. 

(g) Transportation of at least 50 percent 
of the wheat in American ships. (See S. 
Rept. No. 404, 88d Cong., 1st sess.) 

S. 2112 passed the Senate June 16, 1953, 
and passed the House June 23, 1953, in lieu 
of H. R. 5659. Three identical bills had been” 
introduced in the House on June 10, 1953, 
and hearings had been held thereon on June 
15 and 16, 1953, by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. The bills were H. R. 5659 by 
Mr. Hope, H. R. 5660 by Mr. Javits, and H. R. 
5661 by Mr. Judd. (See H. Rept. No. 570 and 
P. L. 77, 83d Cong. 2d sess. and CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 5, pp. 6292, 6445, 6507, 
6611-6619, 7109, 7122.) 
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USE OF CURRENCY FUND 


The following excerpts from the colloquy 
had between Mr. AIKEN and Mr. CAsE at the 
opening of the debate on the bill (S. 2112) in 
the Senate points out the extent to which 
the local currency fund created by the bill 
could be used in the interests of the United 
States as originally suggested by Mr. CAsE in 
his proposal: (S. 1280) of March 9, 1953, for 
the rehabilitation of Korea (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 5, pp. 6613, 6616) : 

“Mr. Case. The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a special fund in which the 
Government of Pakistan will deposit in the 
form of its own local currency the money 
received in the disposition of the wheat. Is 
that correct? 

“Mr. AIKEN. That is entirely correct. The 
people of Pakistan are not out of funds, but 
they are out of dollars. They have rupees, 
but unfortunately the rupees will not buy 
United States and Canadian wheat. 

“Mr. Case. Ninety-five percent of those 
funds will be available for expenditure with- 
in Pakistan, for the improvement of the 
food-producing ability of the ccuntry. Is 
that correct? 

“Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

“Mr. Case. My reason for bringing out that 
point is that for sometime there has been 
pending before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, of which the Senator from 
Vermont is chairman, a bill which I intro- 
duced many weeks ago, proposing a program 
somewhat similar to this, but for the bene- 
fit of the people and the armed forces of the 
Republic of South Korea. The principle 
underlying the pending proposal seems to me 
to be worthy of application to other situa- 
tions, not only from the humanitarian 
standpoint, but also that the interests of the 
United States itself may be served. 

“When General Van Fleet appeared before 
the Committee on Armed Services, he spoke 
at some length of the relative ration of food 
given to the South Koreans who were in 
their armed forces, and the ration which was 
provided for the prisoners of war. He stated 
repeatedly that the South Korean soldiers 
who were guarding the prisoners of war were 
receiving much less in the way of food ra- 
tions than were those they guarded, the Red 
soldiers, who were being fed by us under the 
terms of the Geneva Convention. 

“It seemed to me, therefore, that we could 
appropriately make available to the Republic 
of South Korea foodstuffs and fiber, to be 
paid for in their own currency. They, too, 
are out of dollars. We could thereby 
strengthen the ability of the South Korean 
soldier to stand in the line and to resist ag- 
gression. We also could make the dollars do 
double duty by making the Korean currency 
thus paid available for the rehabilitation of 
Korea. 

“Everyone knows that we simply cannot 
walk away from Korea, after it has been 
devastated by armed conflict, and their pub- 
lic buildings, hospitals, and schools have 
been destroyed. Sooner or later we shall 
have to provide some funds for the purpose 
of rehabilitating Korea. We cannot do less 
for an ally, Korea, than we have done for 
such former enemy countries as Japan and 
Germany. If at the same time we use funds 
for the purchase of grains, meat, and fiber 
products to be made available to the South 
Koreans, we receive in return therefor the 
local currency and set it aside for the re~- 
habilitation of Korea, we will get double 
duty from the dollars. 

“I take this occasion to point that out, 
because what we are doing for Pakistan is 
something we ought also to do, it seems to 
me, for the Republic of South Korea. It 
would strengthen the ability of the South 
Koreans to maintain their position, and it 
would assist in the discharge of the obliga- 
tion to rehabilitate the country, an obliga- 
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tion which we will recognize when the truce 
is signed. I should like to urge upon the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry the impor- 
tance of early action on that subject. 

“Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from South Da- 
kota has aptly pointed out one way by which 
American food surpluses could be used in 
the promotion of good will and better eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world. 
There are several bills pending which have 
that general objective in view. However, it 
is my understanding that the White House 
expects to send to the Congress very soon, 
possibly this week, a proposal to authorize 
the President to use some of our surplus 
commodities for the purpose of promoting 
international good will and preventing dis- 
tress in friendly nations, and, at the same 
time, to authorize the disposal of some of 
our very large surpluses of certain commodi- 
ties within the United States. I think it 
likely that the bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for consid- 
eration. I have not seen it, but I assure the 
Senator from South Dakota that, so far as it 
is possible for the Senator from Vermont to 
cooperate to that end, an end which he has 
very fittingly pointed out at this time, he will 
do so. But I do not feel like stepping in 
ahead of the President’s own proposal, when 
that proposal is expected to reach Congress 
soon, possibly within the next day or two. 

“Mr. Case. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further? 

“Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

“Mr. Case. I may state that following the 
Van Fleet hearings and my introduction of 
the bill to which I have referred, I discussed 
the Korean situation with the Ambassador 
from the Republic of Korea at considerable 
length. The information was so important 
that I asked him to put in writing, in the 
form of letter addressed to me, a summary 
of the statements he had made in our visit. 
It should be of interest to all Senators. I 
ask permission of the Senate to have that 
letter printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

* ® + + * 

“Mr. Case. In order that the record may 
be clear, there are two questions I wish to 
ask, since there has been some discussion 
of the bill. 

“First, in response to a question asked by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
I think the record will give the impression 
that all the local currency will become avail- 
able for the purposes which have heen dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Minnesota. Is 
it not correct that the bill provides that 5 
percent of the local curreney account is to be 
available for the local currency requirements 
of the United States within Pakistan? 

“Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

“Mr. Case. So 95 percent is to be available 
for the other program, and 5 percent would 
be available for our own expenses in Pakis- 
tan. 

“Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

“Mr. Case. In addition, the committee has 
an amendment providing that at least 50 per- 
cent of the gross tonnage of wheat shall be 
transported ‘on United States-flag vessels to 
the extent practicable,’ as I read the bill, and 
I simply wish the Recorp to be clear about 
the fact that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is not to pay the transportation. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation is to deliver 
the wheat on board vessels in United States 
ports, as directed by the President. 

“Mr. AIKEN. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is not to pay the transportation. I 
think the Mutual Security Administration 
is to pay the transportation. It is intended 
that Pakistan pay the cost of nondollar bot- 
toms as far as possible, and that the dollar 
bottoms will be paid for out of MSA funds. 

“Mr. Case. But the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration does not pay it? 
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“Mr. AIKEN, It is to be paid by whichever 
agency is designated by the President to han- 
dle the wheat. We are told that the Presi- 
dent will designate the Mutual Security 
Agency. The provision that at least 50 per- 
cent of the wheat shall be carried in Ameri- 
can bottoms, if available, is substantially 
the same provision as appears in the Mutual 
Security Act. As a matter of fact, it is* 
doubtful if 50 percent will be carried in 
American bottoms, because I understand that 
they are not available at this time. 

“Mr. Case. While the Senator from South 
Dakota is in support of this particular meas- 
ure, at the same time I think we ought to 
be a little careful about turning such meas- 
ures into subsidies for the merchant marine 
or anything else, unless they are clearly 
labeled as such. 

“Mr. AITKEN. I know just what the Senator 
from South Dakota means, because we have 
debated that subject on the floor frequently 
in the past few years. 

“Mr. Case. Should it not be clearly un- 
derstood that the appropriations authorized 
in this measure will be to make payments to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
commodities supplied, and not for trans- 
portation, and that the transportation costs, 
if paid for by the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration, should come from Mutual Security 
Administration funds? 

“Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

“Mr. Case. Reverting for a moment to the 
Korean situation, in my discussion with the 
Korean Ambassador he pointed out that 
the South Koreans would be happy if the 
commodities intended for them were simply 
made available f. o. b. port of departure. 
If, in addition, we were to lend them some 
of our idle Liberty ships which are in moth- 
balls at the present time, they would pro- 
vide the sailors and provide the operating 
expenses. If we would place the food on 
our docks and lend them some ships, they 
would man the ships and take care of the 
transportation. 

“Mr. AIKEN. I have not the slightest doubt 
that generous treatment will be accorded 
South Korea in this respect, as it should he. 
If we contribute the commodities at ship- 
side to the foreign government, then it is up 
to the foreign government to furnish the 
transportation.” 

At the hearings on S. 2112 before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles ex- 
plained why the President had requested a 
grant rather than a loan: 

“The CHAIRMAN (Mr. AIKEN). Thank you, 
Mr. Secretary. 

“I have a couple of questions I would like 
to ask, and there may be other questions 
from other members of the committee, too. 
First, is it correct to infer from your testi- 
mony that you believe that the gift of the 
wheat itself would have a greater senti- 
mental value and a greater value toward 
solidifying the international friendships 
than a loan of the money would have? 

“Secretary Duties. A much greater value, 
Mr. Chairman. A loan of money for a pur- 
pose of this sort, which did not create in 
itself any capital investments which in- 
creased the possibility of repayment, is not 
likely to be repaid, and a loan which exists 
on paper and which we may feel under obli- 
gation to try to collect and which they may 
feel under obligation to try to pay but where 
the economic situation does not permit of 
it, is apt to create disturbances between 
friends. 

“I believe that wherever possible the 
United States should make aid available in 
the form of loans that are repayable. When 
I say ‘wherever possible,” I include as mak- 
ing it possible a reasonable prospect that 
the debtor can repay, and repay without 
such a strain upon its own economy that 
the result is to destroy both the friendships 
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which we want to create and the economic 
strength that we want to create. 

. “I do not see, in the case of Pakistan, the 
possibility of making a loan which would be 
repayable without having those risks that 
I referred to. 

* = * * * 

“Secretary DULLES. The reason, as I un- 
Gerstand it, is this: There is no reason from 
a purely domestic standpoint to provide a 
charitable operation of this magnitude. As I 
say, the people have got the rupees to pay for 
their own food. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Then why not sell 
them the wheat? 

- “Secretary DULLES. The wheat will be sold 
to them for rupees, which they have. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Then really we do not 
need to give them wheat at all. Why not 
give a Federal grant of money to the Gov- 
ernment, if that is what we are trying to do? 
Why confuse it with wheat? 

“Secretary DULLES. Because what they 
want is wheat and what we have is a surplus 
of wheat. If you would rather make a gift 
of $100 million instead of a million bushels 
of wheat, and then they would use the 
$100 million to buy wheat with—— 

“Senator WELKER. Where would they buy 
it? 

“Secretary DULLES. They would buy it 
from us. We would end up just where we 
are now proposing to go. This is not a 
situation where you need to pauperize the 
people of Pakistan. They are perfectly capa- 
ble and able to pay in rupees but there is 
no wheat available to purchase in rupees. 
There is no reason why this has to be made a 
pauperizing operation as far as Pakistan is 
concerned. They are perfectly willing and 
able to pay rupees for wheat if there is some 
wheat in the country that can be bought for 
rupees. This would go on the markets and 
be disposed of just as would be the case if 
they had a normal wheat crop. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Will we get the rupees 
that they will pay? 

“Secretary DULLES. I have explained that. 
Yes, those rupees will go into a blocked ac- 
count over which we have control.” 

S. 2127, to authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to transfer certain surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to the Director for 
Mutual Security for sale to countries partici- 
pating in the mutual security program. 

Introduced by Mr. SCHOEPPEL, referred to 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, June 
11, 1953. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, 
pt. 5, pp. 6380, 6425, and pt. 8, p. 10080.) 

[This bill (S. 2127) providing for accept- 
ance of foreign currencies for surplus agri- 
cultural commodities sold through the mu- 
tual security program, was reported as 
S. 2475 on July 24, 1953. (See S. 2475 and 
the report thereon, S. Rept. No. 642, 83d 
Cong.) Mr. ANDERSON explained: “There is 
a difference between this bill (S. 2475) and 
the bill on which there is a report. The re- 
port is on Senate bill 2127. This is Senate 
bill 2475 which was recommended as a result 
of many discussions. It was decided it was 
more simple to try to combine several bilis 
into one than to try to deal only with Senate 
bill 2127.”] 

The following statement on the bill was 
made by Senator SCHOEPPEL, on June 11,1953: 

“* * * a proposal to sell up to $1 billion 
worth of Commodity Credit stocks to rein- 
force the mutual security program. This 
proposal would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to transfer Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks available for expanding 
world markets to the Administrator of the 
mutual security program. ; 

“It would authorize the Administrator of 
the mutual security program within limi- 
tations to be set by the Congress to offer such 
stocks for sale through private traders to 
cooperating nations under conditions nego- 
tiated by him with receiving countries in 
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exchange for local currencies. The Admin- 
istrator would be authorized to accept such 
currencies for the United States and use 
them to reinforce the mutual security pro- 
gram and further its objectives by using 
these funds under mutual agreement, either, 
first, as loans to banking institutions in 
cooperating countries which in turn would 
use the funds to increase production and 
encourage international trade, or, second, 
to pay United States obligations such as con- 
tributions to cooperative defense establish- 
ments, for economic development, for aid to 
other cooperating countries and for stra- 
tegic material to augment United States 
stockpiles above currently planned levels.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 5, p. 
6426.) 

The committee on June 12, 1953, requested 
the Secretary of Agriculture to report back 
to the committee with respect to this bill. 
The Secretary gave his views on the bill in a 
letter to the committee on July 24, 1953. 
(See S. Rept. No. 642, 88d Cong., 1st Sess.) 

H. R. 5714, to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to transfer certain agri- 
cultural commodities to the Director for Mu- 
tual Security for sale to countries partici- 
pating in the mutual-security program. 

Introduced by Mr. Burreson, referred to 
Committee on Agriculture, June 15, 1953. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 5, p. 
6569.) 

H. R. 5954, to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to transfer certain surplus 
agricultural commodities to the Director for 
Mutual Security for sale to countries partici- 
pating in the mutual security program. 

Introduced by Mr. Jupp, referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, June 26,1953. (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 6, p. 7402.) 

S. 2128, to further amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

Introduced by Mr. WILEY, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations (S. Rept. 403) 
on June 15, 1953. 

After conference between Senator. WILEY, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Senator SALTONSTALL, chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, was re- 
ferred to the latter committee “in order 
that an examination may be made of the 
arms feature of the bill.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 5, pp. 6445, 6446, 6456.) 


USE FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 


After hearings in executive session the 
Senate Armed Services Committee reported 
S. 2128 (S. Rept. 444) on June 18, 1953, with 
an amendment striking out that part of sec- 
tion 521 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
which read as follows: 

“Any currency of any nation received by 
the United States for its own use in connec- 
tion with assistance furnished by the United 
States may be used by any agency of the 
Government without reimbursement from 
any appropriation for [the administrative 
and operating expenses of] carrying out the 
purpose of this act.” 

That portion enclosed in brackets had been 
stricken by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. The Agriculture Committee also added 
by way of amendment the following new 
sction (sec. 549), and S. 2128 contained this 
section when debate actually began on the 
bill in the Senate on June 29, 1953: 

“Sec. 549. Use of Foreign Currency or 
Credits. Foreign currencies or credits owed 
to or owned by the United States shall be 
used to carry out the provisions of this act 
but only after reimbursement is made 
therefor to the Treasury from funds appro- 
priated to carry out such purposes: Provided, 
That such currencies or credits are author- 
ized to be made available for use without 
reimbursement to the Treasury for liquida- 
tion of obligations legally incurred against 
such currencies prior to July 1, 1953.” 
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With respect to this amendment the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services reported: 

“The committee believed that foreign cur- 
rencies or credits owed to or owned by the 
United States should be covered into the 
Treasury and that any expenditures of these 
funds should come only through authorized 
appropriations to carry out specific pur- 
poses.” (S. Rept. 444, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) 


THE M’CLELLAN AMENDMENT 


On June 29, 1953, at the beginning of de- 
bate on S. 2128 Mr. MCCLELLAN offered an 
amendment with the following statement: 

“Under this amendment the President 
would authorize the Mutual Security Agency 
to enter into agreements with the govern- 
ments of countries eligible to receive military 
assistance under the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, to convert their local cur- 
rencies into United States dollars for the 
specific purchases of surplus agricultural 
commodities produced in the United States 
which the Secretary of Agriculture has de- 
clared to be currently in surplus supply. 
The dollars used in this conversion would 
then be utilized by the Mutual Security 
Agency and the United States Department 
of Defense for purchasing military equip- 
ment, materials, and services in such coun- 
tries.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 
6, p. 7556.) 

The text of the McClellan amendment as 
modified by the Case proposal and then 
adopted by the Senate on July 1, 1953, was 
as follows: 

“On page 2, line 1, after ‘Src. 540.’, insert 
‘(a)’; strike out the quotation marks at the 
end of line 13; and between lines 13 and 14 
insert a new subsection as follows: 

““(b) Such amount of the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated by subsection (a) of 
this section as may be specified in the act 
appropriating such funds shall be used by 
the President, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to provide mili- 
tary assistance to countries eligible to receive 
such assistance under this act through cur- 
rency conversion agreements entered into in 
accordance with this subsection. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with any such country which shall 
provide— 

“*(1) for the conversion into currency of 
the United States of such amounts of the 
currency of such country as may be specified 
in such agreement, and for the use of such 
United States currency for the purchase of 
agricultural commodities, livestock, meat, 
and meat products, produced in the United 
States which are determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to be in surplus supply; 

““*(2) for the use of the currency of such 
country received by the United States under 
such agreement to procure military equip- 
ment, materials, and services in such coun- 
try for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act; 

“*(3) satisfactory assurance that an 
amount of dollar exchange, equivalent to the 
dollar exchange used by such country during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952, for 
the importation from the United States of 
each commodity covered by the agreement, 
will be made available by such country dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953, 
from sources other than dollar exchange 
made available under this section of the act 
for the purchase of each such commodity; 
and 

“*(4) that the purchase of agricultural 
commodities produced in the United States 
with dollar exchange provided under such 
agreement shall be conducted through pri- 
vate trade channels.’” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 99, pt. 6, p. 7555 [as offered by Mr, 
MCCLELLAN | and p. 7777 [as adopted with the 
Case modification ].) 
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CASE INCLUDES MEAT PRODUCTS 


On July 1, 1953, during debate on the 
McClellan amendment, Mr. Case stated he 
had an amendment which he would offer 
“in the event the Senator’s amendment is 
not agreed to, which acts on the same prin- 
ciple.” Mr. Casz, joined by Messrs. BARRETT 
and Muwnort, also offered a modification to 
Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment which was ac- 
cepted so as to specifically include surplus 
“meat products and livestock” with the cov- 
erage of the amendment. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 6, pp. 7774-7775.) 

Since at this time, July 1, 1953, the House 
had already passed H. R. 5710 (the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953, and companion bill to 
S. 2128), it was necessary to include the 
Case proposal in the McClellan amendment 
because the bill as it passed the House con- 
tained no such proposal as the McClellan 
amendment or Case modification and such 
a modification could not be inserted in con- 
ference. Ibid. 

S. 2128 passed the Senate on July 1, 1953, 
and H. R. 5710 was substituted therefor and 
a conference report (H. Rept. 770) was filed 
July 10, 1953, which explained that the Sen- 
ate plan for converting dollars authorized 
for military assistance into foreign curren- 
cies was retained: 

“Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment included provisions for the use 
of surplus agricultural commodities in con- 
nection with supplying assistance to foreign 
countries. The language of the House bill 
stated the intent of Congress that surplus 
agricultural commodities should be substi- 
tuted for other forms of economic aid to the 
extent feasible. The Senate provision au- 
thorized an arrangement for converting mil- 
itary assistance into foreign currencies. The 
dollars. received by the foreign nations were 
to be spent by agreement for United States 
farm products and the local currencies re- 
ceived by the United States would be spent 
for military and items in the purchasing 
countries. 

“The committee of conference agreed to a 
modification of both provisions. The con- 
ference agreement requires that of the funds 
.. authorized not less than $100 million and 
not more than $250 million ‘shall be used 
directly or indirectly to finance the purchase 
of surplus agricultural commodities.’ The 
provision for ‘indirect’ financing is to per- 
mit reimbursement of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for commodities supplied from 
its stocks. 

“Sale of agricultural surpluses for local 
currencies is authorized. Such currencies 
are to be kept in a special United States 
account and may be utilized for the pur- 
poses set forth in the legislation without 
appropriation by Congress. 

“Local currencies so acquired may be spent 
only for the purposes of the Mutual Security 
Act, giving particular regard to the provid- 
ing of military assistance to countries or 
mutual defense organizations and to other 
specified purposes. 

“Special precautions are to be taken to 
prevent disposing of surpluses in a manner 
which would displace normal market ar- 
rangements and to insure that maximum use 
will be made of private trade channels. 

“The conference agreement carries out the 
objectives of the provisions of the House bill 
and the Senate amendment while providing 
more specific and detailed procedures for 
the attainment of these objectives.” (Rept. 
No. 770, also printed at CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 99, pt. 7, pp. 8683-8689.) 

The conference report. on H. R. 5710 was 
agreed to in the Senate on July 13, 1953, and 
at that time Mr. WILEY and Mr. KNOWLAND, 
both Senate conferees, explained the effects 
of the revision by the conference of the Mc- 
Clellan amendment with the Case modifica- 
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tion. The colloquy was as follows (CONGRES-~ 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 7, pp. 8642-8643) : 

“Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, before we 
leave the subject of the conference report, E 
should like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin for an explanation of the 
proviston which was substituted for the 
amendment, which the Senate agreed to, 
with respect to the disposal of some of our 
surplus agricultural commodities by the 
conversion of dollars into the currencies of 
foreign countries. 

“Mr. WEY. Mr. President, the conferees 
battled for about 3 days. Half the time was 
taken up in discussing the amendment re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Arkansas. In 
the statement which I have submitted on 
the conference report the following language 
appears: 

“ ‘Surplus agricultural commodities: The 
House bill expressed the intent of Congress 
that surplus commodities be substituted for 
other economic assistance wherever feasible, 
The Senate bill contained an amendment of- 
fered on the floor by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN) providing for the 
use of military-assistance funds to finance 
the export of surplus commodities for local 
currency which, in turn, would be used for 
military procurement. 

“ ‘The conferees agreed on an amendment 
which provides that between $100 million 
and $250 million of the funds authorized in 
the bill shall be used to finance the purchase 
of surplus agricultural commodities. The 
amendment authorizes the President to 
negotiate agreements with friendly countries 
for the sale of these commodities for local 
currencies which he may then use to carry 
out the purposes of the Mutual Security 
act.’ 

“Mr. MCCLELLAN. As I understand the ef- 
fect of that amendment is that the surplus 
commodities, under the amendment adopted 
by the conferees, will come out of the stock 
of surplus commodities now owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and not out 
of the channels of private trade. Is that 
correct? 

“Mr. WILEY. I am informed that they 
might come either directly or indirectly from 
that source. 

“Mr. MCCLELLAN. It would be in the dis- 
cretion of the President in working out these 
arrangements. 

“Mr. WILEY. That is correct. 

“Mr. MCCLELLAN. Then it will be possible 
to carry out the original purpose of the 
amendment which I offered, and which the 
Senate adopted, if the President will exer- 
cise the authority which is granted him by 
the amendment which the conferees agreed 
to. 

“Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 3 

“Mr. WILEY. I yield. 


“Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not substantially a. 


fact that it makes very little difference which 
way it is done, because if these commodi- 
ties come out of stocks held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, for example, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will then be 
in a position to take on more agricultural 
products. So there is very little difference in 
the overall agricultural picture. 

“Mr. McCLELLAN. That is probably true; 
but what we should do, insofar as we can, is 
to encourage the resumption of normal trade 
through normal channels. I am not saying 
that it should come out of surplus stocks 
that we may have on hand, but if it 
leaves the way open for the President to 
negotiate an arrangement whereby it can 
still come out of private trade in regular 
trade channels, I am glad to know it. 

“Mr. WILEY. If the Senator will look at 
section 550 he will find it provides that the 
President shall take special precaution to 
safeguard against the substitution or dis- 
placement of usual marketings of the United 
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States or friendly countries, and to assure to 
the maximum extent practicable that sales 
prices of such commodities are consistent 
with maximum world market prices of like 
commodities of similar quality, and so forth. 
The section also provides that private trade 
channels shall be used to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable. 

“I believe that answers the question of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

“Mr. McCLELLAN. I wanted to be sure that 
that principle is preserved so far as is prac- 
ticable. 

“I note that a number of different uses 
may be made of the currencies we acquire in 
exchange, whereas the amendment which 
was sponsored by me provided only that they 
should be used for procuring offshore pur- 
chases of military supplies in the country 
issuing the currency. Is that correct? 

“Mr. WILEY. Yes. If the Senator will refer 
to the same section he will find that it 
specifies 4 or 5 activities. 

“Mr. MCCLELLAN. I believe there are 6. 

“Mr. WILEY. Six different activities for 
which the money can be used. 

“Mr. MCCLELLAN. It is to some extent 
watered down. 

“Mr. WEY. Or watered up. 

“Mr. MCCLELLAN. I believe it is watered 
down. For instance, the currencies can be 
loaned back to the issuing country, and we 
know from experience that most loans are 
nothing but gifts. Unless sound discretion 
is used with respect to the various provisions 
as to how the funds may be used, and cur 
interest is given paramount consideration, 
those currencies can be used and disposed of 
so they will actually not return any benefit 
to our country, other than the giving away 
of mutual aid. 

“Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

“Mr. MCCLELLAN. I yield. 

“Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas is not quite 
correct in that regard. I should not like to 
have his statement to stand in the RECORD 
without my saying, to the contrary, that the 
language worked out by the conferees had 
very much in mind that we wanted to make 
certain there was an opportunity for the 
Government at least to get in exchange ma- 
terial which would be helpful and of value 
to the American people: 

“*(1) for providing military assistance to 
countries or mutual defense organizations 
eligible to receive assistance under this act; 

“*(2) for purchase of goods or services in 
friendly countries; 

“*(3) for loans, under applicable provi- 
sions of this act, to increase production or 
goods or services, including strategic ma- 
terials, needed in any country with which 
an agreement was negotiated, or in other 
friendly countries, with the authority to use 
currencies received in repayment for the pur- 
poses stated in this section or for deposit to 
the general account of the Treasury of the 
United States; 

“*(4) for developing new markets on a 
mutually beneficial basis; 

“*(5) for grants-in-aid to increase produc- 
tion for domestic needs in friendly coun- 
tries; $ 

“*(6) for purchasing materials for United 
States stockpiles.’ 

“Mr. MCCLELLAN. I understand. It seems 
to be that No. 5 is another giveaway proposi- 
tion. 

“Mr. KNOWLAND. Except I am sure the Sen- 
ator understands it is surrounded with cer- 
tain limitations, so the minimum amount 
that can be used is $100 million and the 
maximum amount is $250 million. It is cir- 
cumscribed within those limitations. 

“Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. I am 
not critical of the conferees. I realize they 
had a difficult task, probably, in working out 
an agreement. I hope that it means we 
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have in the bill a start and a tangible effort 
toward stopping complete giveaways and an 
effort to try to reestablish trade and com- 
merce between us and other countries, so 
we will provide. aid to our friends by trade, 
not aid by gifts. 

“Mr. Case. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
a question of the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

“Mr. WILEY. I shall be glad to answer the 
Senator’s question, if I can. 

“Mr. CasE. During the consideration of the 
McClellan amendment, or when it was being 
discussed before it was formally presented, 
the junior Senator from South Dakota sug- 
gested that following the words ‘surplus 
agricultural commodities’ there be inserted 
the words ‘livestock, meat, and meat prod- 
ucts.’ The Senator from Arkansas incorpo- 
rated that language in his amendment, and 
the McClellan amendment was adopted in 
that form. I note on page 9 of the confer- 
ence report, in section 550, the words ‘surplus 
agricultural commodities, or products there- 
of.’ Apparently the conferees substituted 
the words ‘or products thereof’ following the 
words ‘surplus agricultural commodities’ for 
the words which were included in the Mc- 
Clellan amendment, namely, ‘livestock, meat, 
and meat products.’ 

“Clearly the language used has eliminated 
the term ‘livestock.’ So, the Senator from 
South Dakota would like to ask the chair- 
man of the conference committee whether 
it would be his interpretation that the words 
‘or products thereof’ following the words 
‘surplus agricultural commodities’ would in- 
clude meat and meat products. 

“Mr. WILEY. My recollection of the dis- 
cussion on that point is rather vague. So 
much was said in 3 days I am not clear in 
my recollection. 

“Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to say that we were told 
that meat and meat products would be in- 
cluded. They said they were actually al- 
ready furnishing lard and oil and certain 
meat products. 

“Mr. Case. Canned meats and gravies. 

“Mr. GEORGE. Yes. That is my under- 
standing. 

“Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as one of 
the conferees, I will say, for what it may be 
worth, that the language is sufficiently 
broad to cover meat and meat products as 
an agricultural commodity. 

“Mr. Case. I appreciate the contribution 
which has been made by the remarks of the 
chairman of the conference committee, by 
the Senator from Georgia, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and by the acting majority leader. 
Their statements, made here in direct an- 
swer to my question, should provide the in- 
terpretation which will guide the adminis- 
trators of the act. I thank the Senators for 
their contribution.” 

The Mutual Security Appropriation Act of 
August 7, 1953, made provision for section 550 
as follows: 

“Sec. 104. Of the funds appropriated by 
this act, except funds appropriated for as- 
sistance under sections 541 and 548 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, not 
less than $100 million shall be used to carry 
out the provisions of section 550.” (67 Stat, 
481, Public Law 218, 83d Cong.) 


PUBLIC LAW 216 (S. 2249, IN LIEU OF H. R. 6016), 
83D CONGRESS 


On June 80, 1953, President Eisenhower 
sent a message to Congress asking for gen- 
eral legislation giving to the President au- 
thority to make available to friendly and 
needy countries surplus agricultural com- 
modities under such terms and conditions 
as the President sees fit. Such commodities 
were to be turned over to the President by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and that 
Corporation reimbursed to the extent of its 
investment in the commodities. Bills 
{S. 2249 and H. R. 6016) were immediately in- 
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troduced, June 30, 1953, by Mr. AIKEN in the 
Senate and Mr. Hope in the House to carry 
out the desires of the President as stated in 
his message. Both bills carried an unlim- 
ited authorization for appropriations and an 
expiration date of June 30, 1955. (CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 6, pp. 7614-7615; 
text of Message of President, June 30, 1953, 
printed at p. 7614 and in S. Rept. 642 on 
S. 2475 and in H. Rept. 983 on H. R. 6016 
and separately as H. Doc. 202, 83d Cong.) 

S. 2249 became Public Law 216, upon being 
approved August 7, 1953. As enacted there 
were only three changes of importance, 
namely (1) the termination date was short- 
ened to March 15, 1954, (2) the appropria- 
tion was limited to $100 million, and (3) the 
Flanders amendment made it possible to give 
aid to friendly but needy populations with- 
out regard to the friendliness of their gov- 
ernment. Mr. FLANDERS first offered his 
amendment on July 8, 1953, and it was re- 
ferred to the Senate Agriculture Committee 
and later appeared as committee amend- 
ments to S. 2249 and H. R. 6016 when the 
respective bills were reported. (See CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 6, p. 8173 for 
text of the Flanders amendment; also see 
S. Rept. 631 and H. Repts. 983 and 1070, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess., Public Law 216, 88d Cong., 
ch. 349, 1st sess.) 

At the Senate Agricultural Committee 
hearings on July 16, 1953, the spokesman for 
the State Department explained that aid un- 
der S. 2249 would normally “be in the 
form” of a grant “but the language was suffi- 
ciently flexible to allow the President “in 
certain cases to provide for the establish- 
ment of a special fund of local currencies 
from the proceeds of local sales of the com- 
modities.” Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, (Hearings on S. 2249, July 16, 
1953, 83d Cong., 2d sess., p. 3.) 

On July 13, 1953, just 3 days prior to hear- 
ings on this bill (S. 2249), the conference 
report on the Mutual Security Act of 1953 
[S. 2128 and H. R. 5710] had been reported 
back to the Senate by the Foreign Relations 
Committee conferees and there was a col- 
loquy engaged in by Messrs. Casz, WILEY, and 
KNOWLAND to determine whether the Case 
modification of the McClellan amendment 
had been approved in conference. The Case 
modification would have included meat and 
meat products as well as livestock in the 
program authorized by section 550 of that 
act. The modification had been approved by 
the Senate. At the hearings on July 16, 
1953 on S. 2249 this question was again 
raised as to whether S. 2249 would apply 
to cattle and it was determined it did not 
include cattle. Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture. (Hearings on S. 2249, p. 17.) 

S. 2249 also lacked any specific provision 
for requiring payment for the surplus com- 
modities though Mr. MunDT at the hearings 
suggested that the bill be amended by 
adding: 

“* * * @ second title provides that a 
mechanism be established whereby we can 
assure foreign countries that nothing is go- 
ing to be dumped upon them because we 
will then require them to pay for certain 
amounts of Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks which they might desire and require, 
but which their conditions of urgency do not 
justify giving to them free. 

“Therefore, we make it possible for them 
to pay for them in the currency of their 
own land or in products which they have in 
surplus or in products which they have that 
we require.” Hearings (Ibid., p. 18). 

The hearings held by the Agriculture Com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate on 
these bills (H. R. 6016 and S. 2249) indi- 
cated that sentiment in both Houses had 
shifted toward the idea originally incorpo- 
rated in the Case bill (S. 1230), that of 
“trade not aid” by exchanging surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign currencies 
rather than giving them away. The Senate 
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Agriculture Committee, therefore, expressed 
this caution in reporting S. 2249 favorably 
on July 24, 1953: 

“The committee realizes that the furnish- 
ing of assistance of this sort must neces- 
sarily have some effect on the economy of 
the recipient country, as well as exporting 
countries, commercial suppliers, and others. 
The desire of the committee is simply to 
furnish aid on behalf of our Nation to those 
in need, and such aid should be furnished 
in such manner as to avoid all possible in- 
jury to the domestic economy of any friendly 
country or the channels of commercial trade. 
To the maximum extent practicable con- 
sistent with good business practices and the 
purposes of the act, the normal channels of 
trade should be utilized in carrying out the 
act. 

“In order that Congress may be fully ad- 
vised on the manner in which any programs 
under the bill may be working the committee 
intends to request a full report thereon 
shortly after Congress convenes in January.” 
(S. Rept. 631, 84d Cong., 1st sess.) 

S. 2249 passed the Senate July 27, 1953, 
after its title had been amended to read: “A 
bill to enable the President, during the 
period ending March 15, 1954, to furnish to 
peoples friendly to the United States emer- 
gency assistance in meeting famine or other 
urgent relief requirements.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 99, pt. 8, pp. 9905-9926.) H. R. 
6016 passed the House on July 29, 1958, but 
the proceedings were vacated and the House 
pass S. 2249 in lieu of H. R. 6016. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 8, pp. 10382- 
10407.) S. 2249 was approved by the Presi- 
dent on August 7, 1953, and became Public 
Law 216, 83d Congress (67 Stat. 476). 

Public Law 216 authorized the President to 
use not to exceed $100 million of Commodity 
Credit Corporation commodities to meet 
famine or other urgent relief requirements 
in other countries. 

No program of assistance was to be under- 
taken after March 15, 1954. An appropria- 
tion to the Corporation for the commodities 
so disposed of was authorized. No provi- 
sion was made for selling the commodities; 
rather they were to be given away. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 8, pp. 9906 (Mr. 
AIKEN) and 10399 (Mr. Jupp); and H. Rept. 
(conference) 1070, 83d Cong., 1st sess.) 

The legislative history of H. R. 6016 (com- 
panion bill to S. 2249) shows that during the 
debate on this bill it was pointed out that an 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 
1952 permitted the use of $100 million to 
furnish food supplies to foreign countries. 
Although the question of selling surplus 
commodities for foreign currencies was dis- 
cussed in the House in connection with 
H. R. 6016 no amendment was actually 
offered. It will be noted that on July 28, 
1953, the day before the House passed 
S. 2249 (in lieu of H. R. 6016), the Senate 
passed S. 2475, providing for the sale of 
agricultural commodities in foreign coun- 
tries in accordance with the provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended 
by Public Law 118 of the 83d Congress, with 
an amendment by Senator Gore to remove 
language placing limitations on funds avail- 
able for conversion of foreign currencies into 
dollars to pay for surplus commodities, 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 99, pt. 8, pp. 
10075-10088, 10398.) 

During the debate on H. R. 6016 on July 29, 
1953, Mr. Jupp advised the House as he had 
previously advised the House Agriculture 
Committee on July 23, 1958, concerning his 
draft of a bill similar to S. 2475. Mr. Jupp 
had not yet introduced his bill at the time 
but he did so later on August 3, 1953, his bill 
being H. R. 6845. (See p. 68 ff., hear- 
ings on H. R. 6016, entitled “Famine Relief” 
held on July 22, 23, and 24, 1953, by House 
Committee on Agriculture for statement by 
Mr. Jupp on his version (H. R. 6845) of 
S. 2475.) Later, during the second session, 
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on March 8, 1954, Mr. Jupp introduced a 
revised version of his own bill (H. R. 6845), 
his later bill being H. R. 8270. 

“T submitted a bill as a second title to the 
bill before us which would use agricultural 
surpluses to expand our foreign markets by 
expanding free world economies by promo- 
ting additional trade and strengthening the 
economies of cooperating nations. It would 
authorize the President to make agreements 
with friendly countries to sell surplus com- 
modities for foreign currencies where that 
can be done without displacing usual mar- 
kets, at not less than maximum world prices, 
and where he can use the currencies received 
to expand production in friendly countries, 
increase trade between them and between 
them and ourselves. It would use private 
trade channels wherever practicable. 

“The bill in substance was adopted in the 
conference on the Mutual Security Act. But 
it is limited there to funds appropriated un- 
der that act. The bill was adopted by the 
Senate yesterday. Unfortunately, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture decided not to act 
upon it at this time and to put it over until 
next session * * *.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 99, pt. 8, p. 10399 (statement of Mr. 
Jupp, July 29, 1953) .) 

On July 23, 1953, at the hearings before 
the House Committee on Agriculture dur- 
ing the first session of the 88d Congress Rep- 
resentative Jupp gave an analysis of the 
legislative situation at that time in regards 
to the bills and acts relating to surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. He was testifying on 
his bill (not yet introduced) which he of- 
fered the committee in mimeographed form 
as an amendment to H. R. 6016. The Com- 
mittee failed to adopt his amendment and 
he later explained that on July 29, 1953, 
when H. R. 6016 passed the House in lieu 
of S. 2249. At the hearings of the Agri- 
culture Committee Mr. Jupp stated: 

“Mr. Jupp. * * * I understand this bill 
[H. R. 6016] is primarily for relief of people 
in urgent need. In the foreign-aid bill that 
was passed a year ago there was an amend- 
ment sponsored by Mr. Ribicoff, of Con- 
necticut, and myself, which covers that very 
item referred to yesterday, of use of agricul- 
tural commodities, or anything else for that 
matter, for psychological purposes. 

“It provided that— 

“Not more than $100 million of the funds 
made available under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1952, of which not more than $20 
million may be allocated to any one country, 
may be used or supplied without regard to 
any conditions as to eligibility contained in 
this act.’ 

“The language is broader than the lan- 
guage of this bill [H. R. 6016] because that 
allows aid to be given even to people in 
unfriendly countries, and we did that de- 
liberately because we hoped that something 
might develop like what is happening in 
East Germany. * * * 

“The President was required to notify the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in the Senate 
and House on making such determinations. 


His offer of a grant of $15 million of food to 


people in East Germany was made under 
that authorization passed just about a year 
ago. 

“Mr. ANDRESEN. Is that the first time that 
has been used? 

“Mr. Jupp. Yes. It has been there a year, 
and this is the first time it has been used, 

“Mr. ANDRESEN. So they have that $100 
million not used? 

“Mr. Jupp. They have $85 million still un- 
used. As I say, that is broader than this 
bill because he can even give it to un- 
friendly countries, unless you modify this 
bill, as Senator FLANDERS has done in the 
Senate, to make it possible to give aid to 
peoples that are friendly, even in a country 
whose government is not friendly. If this 
bill is passed, I certainly think that Flan- 
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ders’ amendment or something comparable 
should be included. 
foi + * * * 

“Mr, Jupp. * * * the other limitation— 
and this is the main one in which I am in- 
terested today—that I think ought to be 
added to the Hope bill would be in the form 
of another title. I have passed around 
mimeographed copies of what I suggest as 
a second title to the bill. On the bottom 
of the first page, section 103, I would put 
@ limitation in the Hope bill [H. R. 6016] 
to provide that the President should use the 
Hope bill [H. R. 6016] to give these surplus 
commodities away only after he has deter- 
mined that it would not be better to use 
the method of transfer on a trade basis, 
which is provided in the new title. * * *” 

At the beginning of the debate on S. 2475 
in the Senate Mr. ScHOEPPEL explained: 

“The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, having considered the bill, as it is 
specifically stated in the report [S. Rept. 
642], reports the bill [S. 2475] and recom- 
mends that it do pass without amendment, 
Senators who serve on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and other Senators 
also, I am sure know that the Senate had 
before it during this session a number of 
bills authorizing the barter or sale for for- 
eign currencies, of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

“Farm organizations, various Senators, 
and others have evidenced considerable in- 
terest in these proposals; and section 550 
was added to the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 at this session [first] to provide for 
such sale. While the Department of Agri- 
culture, as set out in exhibit A of this re- 
port, believes that section 550 is sufficient 
at this time, your committee feels that the 
additional authority provided by the bill is 
necessary if we are to make an adequate 
attempt to discover whether sale for foreign 
currencies presents a profitable avenue for 
disposing of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties and for expanding world trade. 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
in prospect by the end of the year an in- 
vestment in stocks owned or under purchase 
agreement of approximately $5 billion. S. 
2475 is the only proposal brought before this 
body this session that comes to grips in a 
realistic way with this very urgent problem. 

“In dealing with surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts we have 1 or 2 alternatives—either 
shrink the agricultural plant of this country 
to existing markets, which we have learned 
in the last few weeks is a most unsatisfac- 
tory approach politically and is dangerous 
economically. ‘The other alternative is to 
seek to develop means to increase exports and 
reinforce the mutual security program, to 
protect our existing markets and create new 
ones. S. 2475 with an authorization would 
achieve these objectives. * * * 

“The recently enacted Mutual Security Act 
of 1953 contained a provision to authorize 
the President to enter into agreements with 
friendly countries for the sale and export of 
surplus agricultural commodities and accept 
for them local currency for the account of the 
United States. It provides that in the nego- 
tiation of the agreements, the President 
would take special precaution to safeguard 
the existing markets. 

“The section further provides that the local 
currencies received by the United States for 
agricultural products sold are to be used (a) 
for providing military assistance, such as to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
for Indochina; (b) for the purchase of goods 
or services needed in other friendly coun- 
tries; (c) for loans for increasing production, 
including strategic materials; (d) for de- 
veloping new markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts; (e) for grants-in-aid to increase pro- 
duction; and (f) for stockpiling materials 
needed by the United States. 
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“Section 550 of the Mutual Security Act 
sets the framework within which agricultural 
markets can be expanded. S. 2475 authoriz- 
ing $500 million will give sufficient money 
to give this new concept of expanding agri= 
cultural markets a full test. 

“Senate bill 2475, in addition to providing 
the half billion dollars to effectuate section 
550, establishes a procedure which will as- 
sure that the majority of the sales will be 
made through private traders rather than on 
a State trading basis.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, Vol. 99, pt. 8, pp. 10077-10078.) 


PUBLIC LAW 480 (S. 2475), 83D CONGRESS 


The Senate passed S. 2475 during the 1st 
session of the 83d Congress on July 28, 1953. 
Final action was had during the second ses- 
sion and the bill became Public Law 480. 

S. 2475, to authorize the President to use 
agricultural commodities to improve the for- 
eign relations of the United States. 

Introduced by Mr. Schoeppel (for himself, 
Mr. Anderson, Mr. Clements, Mr. Eastland, 
Mr. Hoey, Mr. Johnston of South Carolina, 
Mr. Mundt, Mr. Aiken, Mr. Thye, Mr. Welker, 
and Mr. Young); referred to Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, July 24, 1953. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. T, 
p. 9723.) 

The bill, being a committee bill, was imme- 
diately reported (S. Rept. 642), July 24, 1953. 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. T, 
p. 9724.) 
Objected to, July 27, 1953. (CoNGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD, Vol. 99, pt. 8, p. 9892.) 

Debated, amended, and passed Senate, July 
28, 1953. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; Vol. 99, 
pt. 8, pp. 10075-10088.) 

Referred to House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, July 29, 1953. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol, 99, pt. 8, p. 10433.) 

Reported (H. Rept. 1776) with amendment, 
June 9, 1954. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
100, pt. 6, p. 7981.) 

Debated, June 15-16; amended, passed 
House, and title amended to read “An act to 
increase the consumption of United States 
agricultural commodities in foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes,” June 16, 1954. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 6, p. 
8380.) 

Senate asks for conference, June 22, 1954. 

House agrees to a conference, June 22, 
1954. 

Conference report (H. Rept. 1947) sub- 
mitted to House, June 29, and adopted June 
30, 1954, by the House after an explanation 
by Mr. Hope of the changes made in confer- 
ence in section 302. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 100, pt. 7, pp. 9335-9338.) s 

Conference report (H. Rept. 1947) sub- 
mitted in Senate with explanation by Mr. 
AIKEN and adopted without debate, June 30, 
1954. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 7, 
pp. 9258-9259.) 

Signed by President, July 10, 1954, becom- 
ing Public Law 480, 83d Congress. 

Public Law 480 authorizes the disposal of 
up to $1 billion worth of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities as follows: 

“1, Authorizes negotiations of agreements 
with friendly nations and organizations 
abroad for sale of surplus commodities for 
foreign currencies. This section authorizes 
spending up to $700 million over the next 3 
years to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for such transactions. 

“2. Makes $300 million worth of such com- 
modities in the same period available to 
friendly nations in meeting famine or other 
emergency requirements. 

“3, Authorizes the CCC to make surplus 
commodities available in the United States 
in areas declared by the President to be dis- 
tress areas. It also broadens existing au- 
thority to permit these commodities to go 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. school lunch 
programs, and public and private agencies 
for assistance to needy persons.” 
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In the Senate, Mr. AIKEN, on June 30, 
1954, explained how the bill had been re- 
written in conference: 

“3. 2475 as it passed the Senate provided 
for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies, and for the 
use of the foreign currencies so acquired 
for the purposes set out in subsections (b), 
(c), (d), and (e) of section 550 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951. The House 
amendment, which was in the nature of a 
substitute for the Senate bill, consisted of 
three titles. Title I revised and refined the 
provisions of the Senate bill. Title II added 
provisions for the transfer of up to $300 mil- 
lion worth of surplus commodities for fam- 
ine and other foreign relief. Title III 
added (1) permanent provisions for the use 
of surplus agricultural commodities for do- 
mestic and foreign relief and for barter for 
strategic materials, (2) a limitation upon 
sales and transfers which might aid Iron 
Curtain countries, and (3) a provision for 
the appropriate marking of relief packages. 
Programs under titles I and II could be 
undertaken only until June 30, 1957. 

“The conferees agreed upon a substitute 
for the House amendment which, while fol- 
lowing generally the language of the House 
amendment, would— 

“1. Require the President to take reason- 
able precaution that sales for foreign curren- 
cies under title I would not unduly disrupt 
world prices; 

“9. Provide for the sale and financing of 
exportation of such commodities by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in accord- 
ance with regulations, rather than direc- 
tions, of the President; 

“3. Provide for financing the exportation 
of privately owned commodities, even though 
Commodity Credit Corporation might be in 
a position to supply such commodities, upon 
condition that the private stocks then be 
replenished from the Corporation’s inven- 
tory; 

"i, Reduce the amount authorized for 
sales for foreign currencies from $1 billion 
to $7 million; 

“5. Limit the purposes for which the for- 
eign currencies could be expended without 
regard to section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953 (which requires 
their appropriation), to the purposes enu- 
merated in section 104, rather than to all of 
the purposes set forth in section 2; 

“6. Make said section 1415 applicable to all 
foreign currencies used for grants under sub- 
sections (d) and (e) of section 104 and for 
payment of United States obligations involv- 
ing grants under subsection (f) of section 
104; 

“7, Provide that in making grants under 
section 202 the President should avoid dis- 
placing or interfering with sales that might 
otherwise be made; 

_ “8. Strike out section 203, which would 
have permitted the use of $100 million 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities 
without regard to the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951; 

“9. Enlarge section 301 to permit relief 
in domestic distress areas in the form of 
products (such as Cheddar cheese and non- 
fat dry milk solids), as well as farm com- 
modities, and give the Department of Agri- 
culture the responsibility of supervising dis- 
tribution of commodities under this sec- 
tion ccnsistent with the supervision that it 
exercises under section 32 of Public Law 
320 of the 74th Congress; 

“10. Perfect the amendment made by sec- 
tion 302 to section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 and strike out State or Federal 
penal and corrective institutions as eligible 
recipients; 

“11. Strike out section 303, which would 
have made State penal and corrective in- 
stitutions eligible recipients for commodi- 
ties distributed with section 32 funds; 

“12. Enlarge section 304 (sec. 303 of the 
conference substitute) to provide for barter 
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for materials required in foreign-assistance 
programs or offshore construction and to re- 
quire procurement agencies to cooperate in 
disposing of surplus commodities by means 
of such barter; and 

“13. Revise section 305 (sec. 304 of the 
conference substitute) to require the Presi- 
dent to exercise the authority contained 
in the act (A) to assist friendly nations to 
be independent of trade with Iron Curtain 
countries for food, raw material, and mar- 
kets, and (B) to assure that commodities 
sold or transferred under the act do not 
result in increased availability to unfriendly 
nations of those or like commodities. 

“The conference committee also made 
several minor changes in language and 
amended the title of the bill to read: ‘An act 
to increase the consumption of United 
States agricultural commodities in foreign 
countries, to improve the foreign relations 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 
7, p. 9259.) 

On the same day Mr. Hope explained to 
the House the changes made in conference 
in section 302: 

“Mr. Hore. There was a slight change made 
in conference in section 302. It broadens 
the authority somewhat to use surplus com- 
modities to barter for strategic and other 
materials not produced in adequate quan- 
tities in the United States. That is the only 
difference that is made as far as strategic 
materials are concerned. 

“Mr. BAILEY. The strategic materials we 
can trade for are those not produced in the 
United States. 

“Mr. Hope. Not necessarily those not pro- 
duced in the United States. I will read the 
language to the gentlemen. In the statement 
of the conferees we made it clear that the 
interpretation is that surplus commodities 
may be bartered for materials which are not 
produced in adequate quantities in the 
United States. That is the interpretation 
which the House put on the language con- 
tained in the bill. 

“Mr. Bartey. There is no other change 
made affecting section 302? 

“Mr. Hope. There are some other slight 


<- changes in section 302, but not affecting 


strategic materials. 

“Mr. Speaker, to more directly answer the 
gentleman’s question as to the provision in 
the conference bill, the language which re- 
lates to barter reads as follows: 

“*To barter or exchange such commodities 
for strategic or other materials as authorized 
by law.’ 

“Then in our report of the House con- 
ferees, we state that that is to apply to 
strategic materials which are not produced 
in adequate quantities in the United States. 
So I think that protects the gentleman in 
the respect in which he is interested.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 7, pp. 
9335-9338.) 

In addition to the above bills the follow- 
ing bill was introduced during the first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress: 

H. R. 6845, to authorize the President to 
use agricultural commodities to improve 
the foreign relations of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Introduced by Mr. Jupp, referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, August 3, 1953. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 8, p. 
11164.) 

During the second session of the 83d 
Congress, the House, besides passing S. 2475, 
received the following bills for the ‘“Agricul- 
tural Trade Development Act of 1954”: H. R. 
8267 (Mr. Harrison, March 8, 1954); H. R. 
8268 (Mr. Harrison, March 8, 1954); H. R. 
8269 (Mr. Burleson, March 8, 1954); H. R. 
8270 (Mr. Judd, March 8, 1954); H. R. 8271 
(Mr. Poage, March 8, 1954); H. R. 8278 (Mr. 
D’Ewart, March 8, 1954); H. R. 8327 (Mr. 
Horan, March 10, 1954); H. R. 8396 (Mr. 
Springer, March 15, 1954); and H. R. 9389 
(Mr. Hill, June 1, 1954). 
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The bills (H. R. 8268, etc.) for the “Agri- 
cultural Trade Development Act of 1954” are 
summarized as follows: 

“Agricultural Trade Development Act of 
1954, declares policy of Congress to expand 
international trade between the United 
States and friendly nations, to facilitate the 
convertibility of currencies, to promote the 
economic stability of American agriculture 
and the national welfare by stimulating and 
facilitating the expansion of foreign trade 
in agricultural commodities produced in the 
United States by providing a means whereby 
surplus agricultural commodities in excess 
of the normal trade in such commodities 
may be sold through private trade channels, 
and foreign currencies accepted in payment 
therefor. In furtherance of this policy the 
President is authorized to negotiate agree- 
ments with friendly nations, and to make 
loans to such nations to finance the sale and 
export of surplus agricultural commodities 
from the United States. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is directed to (1) designate the 
quantities and qualities of private or Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks which may 
be offered for sale and the terms of such 
sale, (2) order the transfer of funds from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington to con- 
vert foreign currencies into dollars, (3) to 
order the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
sell to domestic exporters, surplus agricul- 
tural commodities acquired in the adminis- 
tration of its price-support programs, and to 
deliver such commodities as may be sold at 
such places within the United States as may 
be prescribed. For the purpose of making 
payment to Commodity Credit Corporation 
for costs incurred by it to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to cancel notes of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in amounts 
equal to funds transferred under (2) above. 
The authority to make sales and loans under 
this act terminates June 30, 1957; and the 
amount of such sale and loans shall not ex- 
ceed $1,500,000,000.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp some brief 
remarks I have prepared, giving my rea- 
sons for supporting the bill. Because of 
the lateness of the hour I shall place the 
As gia in the REecorD, without speak- 

g. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


I shall vote in favor of S. 2180 because I 
believe it is a bill which will improve our 
programs for mutual security and the devel- 
opment of freedom and economic progress in 
other nations. 

The report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on this bill is one of the best com- 
mittee reports I have ever read. Under the 
legislation now before us the mutual security 
program will be simplified and clarified and 
it will carry out better than it has in the past 
the purposes for which the program is 
intended. 

The provision giving an authorization for 
2 years for military aid and defense support 
will permit better planning and better co- 
ordination of our programs with those of 
free nations. The new arrangement for ad- 
ministration of military and supporting aid 
by the Department of Defense, with stronger 
foreign policy direction by the Department 
of State, will give clearer and more appro- 
priate administration. 

The proposal for a development loan fund 
will improve the efficiency of the economic 
assistance programs and will also remove the 
possibility of embarrassing some of our 
friends by the so-called gift aspects of foreign 
aid. Here again is an opportunity for better 
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planning through the establishment of this 
fund. For example, our own planning can 
be tied in with such other programs as the 
5-year development program in Pakistan and 
in other instances where we have been handi- 
capped in the past through lack of flexibility 
under a 1-year limitation on this type of 
planning. 

Technical aid is continued under. the bill. 
I have always been in favor of technical aid 
because of what I have seen of it in other 
countries and because I support the theory 
under which it operates. It operates not 
only to increase the abilities of countries 
receiving it to better their standards of 
living and thereby to govern themselves 
more capably, but it also provides better 
opportunities for mutual trade and com- 
merce between these nations and the United 
States. 

As a member of the Special Committee 
To Study the Foreign Aid Program, I believe 
that the bill reflects the increased knowledge 
which the Congress and the executive de- 
partment have concerning our mutual se- 
curity program and the necessity of con- 
tinuing it. 

In my opinion the bill is an effective in- 
strument of reducing the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. I shall look forward 
with a great deal of interest to the hearings 
on the appropriations to carry out these 
authorizations. 

I would like to repeat the last two para- 
graphs of the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations which fully reflect my own 
feelings. 

“Considering the enormous size and com- 
plexity of the mutual security program, it is 
rather remarkable that it has been possi- 
ble, in the space of a year, to make as much 
improvement as S. 2130 represents. Con- 
tinuing improvements can reasonably be 
expected. 

“The committee, which has devoted most 
of its time for almost a year to the study of 
this problem, sees no reasonable alterna- 
tive to the bill herewith submitted to the 
Senate. It is likewise convinced that the 
American people are sufficiently mature and 
aware of the world situation which they face 
to give their support to a program of this 
character.” ; 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated “6-10-57-D” 
and asked that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 43, be- 
tween lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 


“(m) At the end of section 416, which re- 
lates to facilitation and encouragement of 
travel, add the following: ‘To this end, un- 
der the direction of the President, the De- 
partments of State and Commerce, the 
agency primarily responsible for adminis- 
tering nonmilitary assistance under this 
act and such other agencies of the Govern- 
ment as the President shall deem appropri- 
ate, in cooperation to the fullest extent 
practicable with private enterprise concerned 
with international travel, shall conduct a 
study of barriers to international travel and 
ways and means of promoting, developing, 
encouraging, and facilitating such travel in 
the mutual interests of the United States 
and countries assisted under this act.’ ” 

Renumber subsequent subsections. 

On page 47, line 23, after “400,” insert 
416.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes in which to explain 
the amendment. 

Section 416 relates to the facilitation 
and encouragement of travel, and was 
included in the Mutual Security Act of 
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1954. I had the honor of being the 
author of the section when I served in 
the other body. 

Under that section, the President des- 
ignated the Department of Commerce to 
do all it could to promote and develop 
travel by citizens of the United States 
to countries receiving assistance under 
the act, and travel by citizens of such 
countries to the United States. Such an 
office was financed with a modest appro- 
priation, which I think at that time 
amounted to about $35,000 a year. I 
think the office has been continued at 
that rate. 

The purpose of my amendment is sim- 
ply to apprise Congress again of the 
progress that has been made, of the bar- 
riers still existing, and of what Congress 
can do about those barriers. 

International travel is the cheapest 
kind of foreign aid. One and one-half 
million Americans spend $1,500,000,000 
abroad. Lest we underestimate what 
that means to a particular country, this 
is the greatest single export of Great 
Britain. Great Britain received $134 
million from this invisible export, which 
involves investment in the occupancy of 
rooms, the consumption of some food, 
and the use of the great and beautiful 
country of the British by many Ameri- 
cans in the year 1956. That was about 
$58 million more than its other largest 
export, which was machinery. 

It might interest my colleagues to 
know that the third largest export was 
Scotch, which came to $71 million a year. 

The purpose of my amendment, which 
will cost no money, because the agency 
already exists and is functioning, and is 
already financed, is to bring us up to 
date on this critical problem. There are 
a number of areas to which our atten- 
tion should be directed. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. I think I told the Sena- 
tor from New York a short time ago that 
I would be glad to accept the amend- 
ment. I have not had an opportunity 
to consult with all the members of the 
committee, but I spoke with several of 
them, and I am sure their views repre- 
sent those of the majority, probably all 
of them. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague. I appreciate his consid- 
eration very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield back my re- 
maining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, line 8, 
it is proposed to strike out all after the 
period, beginning with the word “There”, 
down to and including line 12. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senate has already passed on a similar 
amendment affecting another appropria- 
tion, and the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to limit the authorization to 1 
year instead of allowing 2 years in which 
to make appropriations. 

I point out that the amendment is in 
conformity with the recommendations 
of the Senate Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
state the page of the bill to which his 
amendment applies? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It applies to page 
24, line 8. 

Under the bill as presently written, 
an appropriation of $1,800,000,000 is au- 
thorized for fiscal 1958. The language 
I seek to strike from the bill is the por- 
tion which would authorize an appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1959. As I have 
just indicated, the Senate previously 
passed upon a similar proposal relating 
to defense support funds—and I may 
say it did so adversely. But in this case 
I wish to call attention to the fact that 
when the Senate Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program made its 
report, it stated in no uncertain terms as 
follows: 

Congress should consider this carefully— 


In other words, when speaking of the 
Department of Defense— 
but such appropriations should be author- 
ized annually, and should be clearly ear- 
marked. 


Mr. President, the amendment is sim- 
ply for the purpose of carrying out the 
views of the special committee which 
we created during the last session of 
Congress, and which as I recall had au- 
thority to spend as much as $300,600 
for the purpose of making its study. 
The amendment I am now offering is in 
conformity with that study. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Earlier today the 
Senate voted on a very similar amend- 
ment applying to the defense support, 
and relating to $710 million. 

This part of the bill deals with the 
military and the purpose is to enable the 
administration to try the suggestion of 
integrating this military program with 
its own military budget, and bringing 
them together, next year, rather than to 
wait until this authorization has been 
made. 

It will be noted that the amount au- 
thorized for 1959 is reduced from 
$1,800,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. If any 
more than $1,500,000,000 were sought, a 
further request would have to be made 
of the Congress. 

But this language provides an oppor- 
tunity, within that authorization, to in- 
clude this provision in the regular De- 
fense Department appropriation. The 
committee feels it is certainly worth a 
trial—I do not see how it could possibly 
do any harm—to see whether these can 
be melded together and brought before 
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the Congress in connéction with the reg- 
ular appropriation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Louisiana will not insist 
upon his amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have no doubt that if the amendment is 
rejected, its rejection will simply have 
the effect of informing our allies in 
Western Europe and our allies every- 
where else in the world that we have 
authorized funds for fiscal year 1959. 
In that event, our allies will do less and 
less for themselves, and will be more 
and more dependent upon us. 

I sincerely believe that the special 
committee was absolutely correct when 
it stated that these authorizations 
should be made on an annual basis, 
rather than for 2 years, as proposed in 
the pending bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPHART. The committee re- 
ferred to the appropriations, and the ap- 
propriations will be made annually. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But in this case we 
are dealing with authorizations. The 
bill, as it now stands, will give our allies 
notice that they will not have to do very 
much themselves in 1959 because we shall 
already have provided the funds in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Those of use who 
have been fighting to get this into the 
hands of the military have been trying to 
arrange things so that next year, when 
the appropriation for the military is pro- 
vided, what we may call the domestic 
and the foreign will be in the same ap- 
propriation bill, and will be handled. at 
the same time by the Appropriations 
Committee, so that both can be consider- 
ed at the same time. Unless we include 
this language in the bill, that purpose 
cannot be accomplished. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I say to the Senator 
that the Defense Department now ad- 
ministers military aid. The Defense De- 
partment makes the aid budget. . This 
bill would not change in any way the 
function of the Defense Department in 
that regard. Be that as it may, it is my 
hope that this appropriation will con- 
tinue to be made separately from the 
appropriation for the Defense Depart- 
ment, and I have an amendment to ac- 
complish that purpose. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It will be in a 
Separate chapter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. i much prefer that 
these authorizations be made annually, 
and in the same manner as they have 
been made in the past. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me?™ 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. This authorization of 
$1,500,000,000 for 1959 is not for the 
purpose of advising our allies that plenty 
of money will be available next year. 
Instead, it is for the purpose of advising 
our allies, and our own Military Estab- 
lishment, that less money will be avail- 
able next year, and that they should 
make their plans accordingly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let 
me say to my good friend, the Senator 
from Vermont, that 2 years ago, we 
spent, as I recall, two billion, eight hun- 
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‘dred million and some-odd thousand 


dollars, That was the appropriation we 
made for the fiscal year 1955. For the 
fiscal year 1956, President Eisenhower 
reauested an increase of nearly 600 
million. Instead of having this aid 
program of our taper off, it is on the 
increase. 

The suggestion to our allies that we 
are providing funds for 2 years, instead 
of for one—as we have done in the past, 
will simply be an invitation to them 
not to do as much for themselves as 
they ought to do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to 
me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. . There is an old 
adage that there’s many a slip between 
the cup and the lip. There is another 
adage in the United States Senate that 
there is a great deal of difference between 
authorizations and appropriations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As a matter of 

fact, many projects have been authorized 
for years, but not a nickel has ever been 
appropriated for them. 
So if our allies need any assurance 
that there is a difference between 
authorizations and appropriations, we 
can present them with a very effective 
list, 

The point which needs to be made is 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in pre- 
paring the military budget for the United 
States of America, will, under the provi- 
sions of the bill as it now stands, be pre- 
paring only one budget, the annual 
budget. As a result, it will be possible to 
have before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee the entire military requirements of 
the Nation. 

At the present time there is a military 
budget which relates to the Armed 
Forces, and there is a military budget 
which relates to our military assistance. 

By means of the pending bill, we shall 
place squarely on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff the responsibility of deciding 
whether Andrews Field, in nearby Mary- 
land, should be improved, or whether an 
airfield in Turkey should be improved, 
or whether an airfield in Spain should 
be improved; everything of that sort will 
be included in one bill. i 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the military al- 
ready prepares the foreign military as- 
sistance bill, and does it separately from 
our own Defense Department appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But my point is 
that when they are treated together, the 
judgment which will be arrived at will be 
different from that. which is reached 
when they are considered months apart, 
as separate items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Does the Senator from Louisiana yield 
back the remainder of the time avail- 
able to him? 3 

Mr. ELLENDER. ` Yes, Mr. President; 
I yield back the remainder of the timè 
available to me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield back the 
time remaining to the opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, begin- 
ning in line 14, it is proposed to strike 
out through line 5, on page 25, as follows: 

(8) In subsection (c), add at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “When 
appropriations made pursuant to this section 
are used to furnish military assistance on 
terms of repayment within 3 years or earlier, 
dollar repayments, including dollar proceeds 
derived from the sale of foreign currency 
received hereunder to any United States Gov- 
ernment agency or program, may be credited 
to the current applicable appropriation and 
shall be available until expended for the pur- 
poses of military assistance on terms of re- 
payment, and, notwithstanding section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
or any other provision of law relating to the 
use of foreign currencies or other receipts 
accruing to the United States, repayments in 
foreign currency may be used for the pur- 
poses of this chapter: Provided, That the 
authority in this sentence shall apply to re- 
payments from not to exceed $175 million of 
the appropriations used for such assistance.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to strike 
out the portion of the bill which creates 
a revolving fund for the military. 

Section 103 (c) of the present law now 
provides that when military assistance 
appropriations are used to furnish assist- 
ance upon terms of repayment within 10 
years or earlier, such aid may be ren- 
dered without regard to certain other re- 
quirements of the law, to nations from 
which the President has received satis- 
factory commitments regarding the use 
of the military equipment. 

Under this committee bill, it is pro- 
vided that when military assistance ap- 
propriations are used to furnish assist- 
ance upon 3-year terms of repayment, 
repayments in dollars will continue to be 
available to finance further sales. In 
other words, in the case of any of the 
military hardware sold under the provi- 
sions of this bill, the cash can be rein- 
vested, without having to return to the 
Congress for an appropriation. This 
means that since military aid is on a 
no-year basis, this revolving fund can go 
on forever. In addition, I wonder if it 
might not run afoul of the constitutional 
prohibition against providing money for 
the military for more than 2 years. 

I believe as this military equipment is 
sold, the money should revert to the 
Treasury and then should be reappro- 
priated, so that we can keep up with it, 
I hope the Senate will adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I yield back all the time 
remaining to me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield back all the 
time remaining to the opposition. 
> The VICE PRESIDENT. AN remain- 
ing time on the amendment has been 
yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as “6—-10-57- 
C,” which is at the desk, and I ask unan- 
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imous consent that the amendment’ be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, with- 
out being read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. JAVITS 
was on page 43, between lines 15 and 16, 
to insert the following new subsection: 

“(m) Amend section 413 (b) (4) (B) (ii), 
relating to guaranties of investments in ap- 
proved projects, by inserting after the word 
‘war’ a comma and the following: ‘revolu- 
tion, or insurrection’.” 

Renumber subsequent subsections. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is my 
intention, after making a brief statement, 
to withdraw the amendment and yield 
back the time remaining to me, but I 
should like to make reference to it. The 
amendment would propose to add, under 
the guaranty program for foreign-pri- 
vate investments, an additional item of 
risk—revolution or insurrection. 

It is quite interesting that this body 
of Congress has never been willing to 
meet the other body on that question. 
We do now guarantee against inconvert- 
ibility, expropriation, and war. We. do 
not guarantee against revolution or in- 
surrection. Nevertheless, our guaranty 
program, which now has an authoriza- 
tion of $500 million, has been used only 
to the extent of $150 million. -There are 
a good many applications pending, 
amounting to about half a billion dollars. 
This proposal is very much to our inter- 
est. Everybody realizes. the importance 
of private investments overseas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks a letter I received 
from the ICA, which shows the kind of 
pending applications existing today, and 
some of the difficulties of getting the 
loan fund in use. 

My reason for not pressing the amend- 
ment is that I know now, after discus- 
sion it will not be accepted. There has 
been a rather. longstanding difference 
between this body of Congress and the 
other body on this point.. I hope very 
much, however, that some of my col- 
leagues will take enough interest in this 
Situation to use their influence with the 
conferees, in tha hope that if the House 
puts the provision in the bill, the Sen- 
ate will at long last agree to it, be- 
cause I think it is an extremely de- 
sirable and important provision for 
encouraging. private investments over- 
seas on the part of United States citizens. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the letter from the ICA to which I have 
referred, and which is dated June 10, 
1957, which bears on this subject, be 
printed in the Recorp as. part. of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
` as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1957. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, : 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Roy Millenson.) 

DEAR MR. Javits: In the telephone conver- 

sation, June 5, with Mr. Charles B. Warden 
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‘of the investment guaranties staff, Mr. Mil- 
lenson asked whether we had any evidence 
of the part investment guaranties played in 
encouraging an investment. 

-~ Investors, as a rule, simply file applica- 
tions and only infrequently make the type of 
collateral statement which would provide a 
good answer to this question. Presently, 
we have over 200 applications for contracts 
of guaranty, a great majority of them from 
well-known American companies, many the 
outstanding leaders in their fields. We can 
only assume that guaranties are important 
to them. Additionally, the desire to qualify, 
the willingness to modify investment plans 
if necessary to do so (longer term loans, for 


instance), are further indications. 


We charge a fee of % percent for each 
separate guaranty. It is a significant charge. 
We believe these companies would not re- 


quest investment guaranties and indicate 


willingness to incur such charges unless this 
insurance was an important factor and of 


‘some necessity. 


We have had, however, some instances of 


‘applications wherein the agreement to in- 


vest is conditioned upon the American in- 
vestor receiving the protection of the invest- 
ment guaranties. Our best current examples 
occur in applications which are now pending. 
Our working rule is not to reveal the name 
of the investor or other information which 
might identify the pending project. This 
is for the investor’s protection in circum- 


stances of competition. 


1. An American company controlling as- 
sets in excess of $100 million stated in its ap- 
plication that “* * * applicant entered into 
an agreement with * * * a German limited 
liability corporation * * *” covering the 
project. “The applicant’s obligation under 
tne agreement is conditioned upon its obtain- 
ing the ICA guaranties hereby requested.” 

2. A very large company in the mining 
field with regard to a project in Africa, con- 
ditioned its performance under the agree- 
ment as follows: “Upon receipt of ICA guar- 
anties for which it might apply.” Our cur- 
rent information is that the financial con- 
cern which will be the principal source of 
funds is insisting upon the protoppon of thẹ 
investment guaranties. 

3. A major international banking firm 
with many years of experience in foreign 
investing and interested in a wide range of 
projects, in explaining the value of the in- 
vestment guaranty program to a foreign em- 
bassy stated that their company was con- 
sidering several substantial. industrial in- 
vestments and that their board of directors 
was greatly impressed with the virtues of an 
investment guaranty. Whether the com- 
pany would go ahead with the new invest- 
‘ments might well depend upon having such 


an agreement. Additionally, they stated m 


@ memorandum the following: 

. “It is a fact that the financial community 
in the United States tends to downgrade 
investments outside of the United States, 
the result being that it is more difficult to 
finance foreign projects than it is to finance 
domestic projects. The convertibility pro- 
‘gram made available by the International 
Cooperation Administration in Washington 
has a definite tendency to create a better 
climate for forelgn investments and to facili- 
tate the financing of projects abroad. 

“Many United States investing firms feel 
that their favorable decision regarding the 
particular investments would be facilitated 
if there were available the type of contract 
offered by the ICA guaranteeing investors 
abroad against possible inconvertibility of 
local currencies into dollars. Other invest- 
ing firms, while not expecting to avail them- 
‘selves of such guaranties, feel that the avail- 
ability of the program would be of positive 
benefit to the economy by encouraging a 
greater inflow of United States investment 
capital.” 
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4. Another company conditioned its license 
agreement as follows: 

“It is agreed between the parties hereto 

that, as a consideration precedent to this 
contract’s becoming effective and binding, 
the Mutual Security Agency shall have given 
a guaranty with respect- to the conversion 
into United States dollars of the royalty 
paid by the licensee to the licensor.” 
_ 5. Again a company seeking to establish a 
project in a middle eastern country not now 
in the investment guaranty program stated 
that it believed that financing for its project 
amounting to about $5 million could be 
‘obtained from certain New York financial 
houses provided “* * * an investment guar- 
anty from the United States is received under 
the terms of the investment guaranties pro- 
gram.” 

6. Another company in the mining field in 
Latin America conditioned performance 
thus, “* * * of the present contract and all 
rights resulting from this shall be subject to 
the regulations of the investment guaranties 
program.” . ‘ 

7. Recently, we completed an expropria- 
tion guaranty contract with an American oil 
company for an investment in exploration 
and drilling for petroleum in the country of 
Jordan. This contract was executed on 
January 3 of this year. There should be 
little question that the offer of an invest- 
ment guaranty and the consistent encourage+ 
ment of this investment by the two govern- 
ments combined to — about this invest- 


‘ment in Jordan. 


8. The fact that an investment guaranty 

is available has encouraged investors in nu- 
merous instances, whether or not they take 
the guaranties, as witnessed by the following 
quotation from -a letter received this last 
week from an old line New York City com- 
pany: - 
“We have received your letter of mr 10 
in which you ask why our company has 
decided to abandon its application for in- 
vestment coverage under the ICA guaranty 
program. 

“Basically we decided not to use your pro- 
gram because in our particular case we 


‘found the cost too high for the coverage 


afforded our investment. We hasten to add 
that we would be the last to generalize from 
our one case. We believe that the availabil- 
ity of the ICA guaranty encouraged us to 
make this investment and we shall give 
serious consideration to acquiring coverage 
for other foreign investments which we may 
make in the future. 

“For the foregoing reasons we decided not 
to acquire either form of coverage under 
your program. In so doing, however, we 
wish explicitly to restate our belief that the 


ICA guaranty program serves a useful pur- 


pose in encouraging foreign investment by 
American industry and that, while we de- 
cided not to acquire coverage in this one 
instance, we may, in the future, wish to 


‘acquire coverage when making foreign in- 
‘vestments either in Italy or elsewhere.” 


We believe these instances provide an inh 
teresting cross section on the attitudes of 
American investors toward the usefulness of 
the investment guaranties in encouraging 
foreign investments. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD B. JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional 
Relations. 


Mr. JAVITS. I also call attention to a 
splendid report on the question of over- 


seas private investments by the American 


Enterprise Association. Two outstand- 


ing recommendations were made, but not 


acted on, and I strongly recommend 
them. 

The first recommendation is that any 
country that requires foreign aid assist- 
ance from the United States should sign 


a 
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a bilateral agreement, relating to guar- 
anties for private investments overseas, 
which will be receptive. At this time we 
are making them in countries with which 
we do not have any such agreements. I 
think that is a mistake. 

Second, we should consider the advis- 
ability of dropping the requirement that 
the Government give approval to proj- 
ects under consideration in the guarantee 
program, because it is inhibiting the 
whole program. 

I hope the committee will give their 
full consideration to the matter. 

I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York withdraws his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk, and ask 
to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, after 
line 24, it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing: 

(f) After section 549 add the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 550. It is the policy of the Congress 
in authorizing appropriations for carrying 
out the provisions of this act that such ap- 
propriations shall be made in a separate ap- 
propriation act, and that nothing contained 
herein shall be construed to authorize the 
making of such appropriations as a part of 


the appropriations for the Department of 
Defense.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is self-explanatory. There 
has been much said about appropriations 
for foreign military aid and defense 
support being put in the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

The committee states, in its report, 
that— 

It is contemplated that defense support 
will be appropriated, along with military 
assistance, in a separate title of the Depart- 
ment of Defense budget, but the committee 
has added language to the bill (sec. 10 (a) ) 
specifically requiring that defense support 
activities continue to be carried out only 
through the Secretary of State and his sub- 
ordinates. This will insure that defense 
support will continue to be administered 
under the policy guidance of the Secretary 
of State. It will further reinforce the for- 


eign policy aspects of the mutual security 
program. 


This language is simply a declaration 
of policy that the appropriations to im- 
plement the bill will continue to be han- 
dled in one measure, as they are now. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
final passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much time 
does the Senator from Nevada wish? 

Mr. MALONE. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield 15 minutes 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, what 
we are adopting tonight has been part 
of the program for 24 years. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, 
amendment is pending? 

Mr. MALONE. Would the Senator 
like to have the floor? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We are on the bill 
now, are we not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada is being recognized on the 
question of the passage of the bill. There 
is no amendment pending. The Senator 
from Nevada is recognized. 

MARSHALL PLAN—ECA—MUTUAL SECURITY—1934 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT— PAPER MONEY INFLA- 

TION—FREE TRADE—INFLATION—BILLIONS TO 


EUROPE AND ASIA—-INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL- 
ISM-——EXPENSE OF AMERICAN TAXPAYER 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in 1948 
the Marshall plan was adopted. The 
1948 Marshall plan drifted into the 
European Cooperative Administration— 
ECA—and merged into the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration—MSA—which 
has been before the Senate for 2 days’ 
debate. The name of the organization 
is changed often enough to throw the 
uninformed off the track—but the in- 
ternational Socialist principle of division 
of the wealth has never changed. 

TRADE TREATIES—SO-CALLED ALLIES WITH RUSSIA 
AND HER SATELLITES 

In 1948 the Senator from Nevada put 
a list of trade treaties into the RECORD 
that the beneficiaries under the Marshall 
plan had made with the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries later to be named by Mr. 
Churchill in a Missouri speech the Iron 
Curtain countries—principally Russia 
and the Balkan countries under her 
control. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks an amended list of 
these treaties up to early 1957. 

There are about 211 of these trade 
treaties presently in effect, Mr. President, 
that the nations within the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation (so- 
called allies), the OEEC countries, have 
with the countries of Eastern Europe and 
Russia. 

Mr. President, I submit the list for the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


LATEST TRADE AND/OR PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
IN EFFECT BETWEEN COUNTRIES OF THE - 
SovieT BLOC AND THE FREE WORLD DURING 
1955 AND 19561 as AMENDED FoR 19572 
A, UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

I. Europe 
Austria: “October 17, 1955, to October 16, 

1960.” 

Belgium: “February 18, 1948-indefinite.” 
Denmark: May 15, 1956 to May 14, 1958. 
Finland: January 1, 1956 to December 31, 

1956. 

France: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 

1956. 

Greece: July 28, 1955, to December 31, 1956. 
Iceland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 

1956. 

Italy: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 

1956. 

Netherlands: July 2, 1948-indefinite. 
Norway: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 

1956. 

Switzerland: “April 1, 1948-indefinite.” 

Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956, to December 
31, 1956. 

Turkey added, 1957. 

II. Western Hemisphere 
Argentina: January 1, 1955, to December 31, 

1955. 

Uruguay: “July 28, 1954, to July 27, 1956.” 
Canada: “February 29, 1956, to February 

28, 1959.” 

III. Near East and Africa 
Afghanistan: July 1, 1955, to June 80, 1956. 
Egypt: March 27, 1955, to March 26, 1956. 
Tran: April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 
Israel: “February 18, 1954—indefinite (pay- 

ments only) .” 

Lebanon: September 11, 1955, to September 

10, 1956. 

Syria: “April 3, 1955, to April 2, 1957,” 
Yemen: March 8, 1956. 


MOROCCO 
IV. South and southeast Asia 


Burma: July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1960. 


India: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 


Pakistan, Cambodia, Indonesia. 


B. ALBANIA 
I, Europe 
Italy: “October 1, 1955, to September 30, 
1956.” : 


Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956, to December 
81, 1956. 
Africa-Syria. 
C. BULGARIA 
I. Europe 
Austria: November 1, 1955, to October 31, 
1956. 
Belgium: “April 21, 1947”; extended to 
April 1956. 
Denmark: “January 28, 1948”; extended to 
January 27, 1956. 


1 Based on information available through 
May 18, 1956. Quoted data indicates first 
postwar agreement. Data in parentheses in- 
dicate date of signature, exact duration not 
specified. 

2 All agreements listed above include gov- 
ernment to government trade and/or pay- 
ments agreements as well as nongoverne 
mental agreements when they assume the 
practical characteristics of the government 
to government agreements. Barter agree- 
ments and contracts are not included. In 
effect as of June 15, 1957. 


1957 


Finland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

France: July 28, 1955, to July 27, 1956. 

German Federal Republic: April 1, 1955, to 
March 31, 1956. 

Greece: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 
Italy: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

Netherlands: “June 15, 1947”; extended to 
December 31, 1955. 

Norway: December 2, 1955, to May 31, 1957. 

Sweden: April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 

Switzerland: January 1, 1955, to December 
31, 1955. 

Turkey: “March 10, 1955, to March 9, 1956.” 

United Kingdom: “September 23, 1955, to 
December 31, 1957.” 

Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956, to December 
31, 1956. 

LATIN AMERICA-URUGUAY 
II. Near East and Africa 


Egypt: March 17, 1956—3 years. 
Israel: “December 20, 1954, to December 31, 
~1955.” 
III. South and southeast Asia 
India: April 18, 1956, to December 31, 1959. 
Indonesia: “December 14, 1954.” 


D. COMMUNIST CHINA 
I. Europe 
Finland: May 1, 1955, to April 30, 1956. 
Yugoslavia: (February 17, 1956) to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 
Il. Near East and Africa 
ISRAEL 
Egypt: (April 16, 1956)—1 year. 
Lebanon: “(December 31, 1955)”—1 year. 
Syria: “(November 30, 1955)”—1 year. 
III. South and southeast Asia 


Ceylon: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 
India: October 14, 1954, to October 13, 1956. 
IV. Far East 


Japan: May 4, 1955, to May 31, 1956 (non- 
governmental). 
E. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
I. Europe 


Austria: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

Belgium: April 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957. 

Denmark: June 1, 1955, to May 31, 1956. 

Finland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

France: July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 

German Federal Republic: January 1, 1956, 
to December 31, 1956. 

Greece: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

Iceland: September 1, 1955, to August 31, 
1956. 

Italy: “July 2, 1947”; extended to Septem- 
ber 30, 1955. 

Netherlands: February 1, 1956, to January 
81, 1957. 

Norway: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

Portugal: “March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957.” 

Sweden: August 1, 1955, to October 31, 
1956. 

Switzerland: April 21, 1955, to December 
31, 1956. 

Turkey: July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955. 

United Kingdom: August 19, 1949; ex- 
tended to August 18, 1956 (payments only). 

Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956, to December 
31, 1956. 

II. Western Hemisphere 


Argentina: February 11, 1955, to February 
10, 1958. 

Brazil: May 17, 1955, to May 16, 1956. 

Mexico: November 9, 1949, to December 
31, 1954; annual tacit renewal. 

Paraguay: “November 15, 1953, to Novem- 
ber 14, 1954”; annual tacit renewal. 

Uruguay: September 12, 1955 (3 years). 
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COLOMBIA 
III. Near East and Africa 


Afghanistan: August 22, 1954 (1 year). 

Egypt: July 19, 1955, to July 31, 1956. 

Ethiopia: April 25, 1956. 

Tran: January 1955. 

Lebanon: November 20, 1954, to November 
19, 1955. 

Sudan: May 20, 1955 (indefinite). 

Syria: March 27, 1953, te March 26, 1954; 
annual tacit renewal. 


IV. South and southeast Asia 


Burma: February 14, 1955, to January 31, 
1958; supplement (May 26, 1955). 

Ceylon: December 16, 1955 (trade); March 
13, 1956 (payments). 

India: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. Pakistan, Cambodia. 

Indonesia: July 15, 1955, to July 14, 1956. 
Yemen. 


F. GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
I. Europe 


Austria: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956 (nongovernmental). 

Finland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. Denmark added, 1957. 

France: March 1, 1955, extended to June 
30, 1956 (nongovernmental). 

German Federal Republic: 
1956, to December 31, 
mental). 

Greece: January 1, 1955, to December 31, 
1955 (nongovernmental). 

Iceland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956 (nongovernmental). 

Italy: January 1, 1955, to December 31, 
1955 (nongovernmental). 

Netherlands: January 1, 1956, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 (nongovernmental). 

Norway: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956 (nongovernmental). 

Portugal: “March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957” (nongovernmental). 

Sweden: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956 (nongovernmental). 

Turkey: May 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956 
(nongovernmental). 

Yugoslavia: August 25, 1954, to June 30, 
1955 (supplement, September 22, 1955), ex- 
tended to June 30, 1956 (nongovernmental). 
(Technically no.) 


II. Western Hemisphere 


Colombia: February 14, 1955, to March 
(nongovernmental). 

Uruguay: “June 29, 1954, to June 28, 1955” 
(nongovernmental). 


III. Near East and Africa 


Egypt: November 10, 1955, to December $1, 
1956. 

Lebanon: (November 12, 1955)—5 years. 

Sudan: July 10, 1955, to December 31, 1956, 

Syria: “April 17, 1956, to April 16, 1957.” 

Yemen. 


IV. South and southeast Asia 


Burma: February 27, 1955—3 years. 

India: “October 16, 1954, to October 15, 
1955.” 

Indonesia: June 9, 1954, to December 31, 
1955 (nongovernmental). 


G. HUNGARY 
I. Europe 


Austria: September 1, 1955, to August 31, 
1956. 

Belgium: February 1, 1956, to January 31, 
1957. 

Denmark: March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957. 

Finland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

France: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

German Federal Republic: February 1, 
1956—indefinite (payments); July 1, 1955, to 
June 30, 1956 (trade). 

Greece: May 3, 1955, to December 31, 1955. 


January 1, 
1956 (nongovern- 
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Iceland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. i 

Italy: April ł, 1956, to March 31, 1957. 

Netherlands: To March 31, 1957. 

Norway: February 1, 1955, to April 30, 
1956. 

Portugal: “March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957.” 

Sweden: October 1, 1955, to September 30, 
1956. 

Switzerland: October 1, 1955, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1956. 

Turkey: June 1, 1949; extended to May 31, 
1956. 

United Kingdom: September 1, 1954, to 
August 31, 1955. 

Yugoslavia: January 1, 1955, to December 
31, 1955. 

II. Western Hemisphere 

Argentina: September 8, 1953, to Septem- 
ber 7, 1956. Uruguay added 1957. 

Brazil: “April 26, 1954, to April 1955.” 

Paraguay: November 1, 1953, to October 
31, 1954; annual tacit renewal. 


III. Near East and Africa 
Iran (June 4, 1955): 1 year. 
Israel: February 26, 1954; extended to Feb- 
ruary 25, 1957. 
Sudan: “May 20, 1955, to May 19, 1956.” 
Syria: “(May 3, 1956)”’—1 year. 


IV. South and Southeast Asia 


Burma: February 21, 1956, to February 20, 
1957. Lebanon, Ceylon, Pakistan added 
1957. 

India: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 

H. POLAND 
I. Europe 

Austria: April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 

Belgium: January 1, 1954; extended to 
March 81, 1956. 

Denmark; January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

Finland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

France: December 1, 1955, to November 30, 
1956. T 
German Federal Republic: January 1, 1955, 
to June 30, 1956. 

Greece: January 1, 
March 31, 1956. 

Iceland: March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957. 

Italy: July 1, 1949; extended to December 
31, 1956. 

Netherlands: August 1, 1955, to July 31, 
1956. 

Norway: May 1, 1956, to April 30, 1957. 

Portugal: “March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957.” 

Sweden: May 1, 1956, to April 30, 1957. 

Switzerland: July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1954; 
annual tacit renewal. 

Turkey: “July 1, 1948”; extended to June 
30, 1955. 

United Kingdom: January 1, 1956, to De- 
cember 31, 1956. 

Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956, to December 
31, 1956. 


1954; extended to 


II. Western Hemisphere 
Argentina: January 1, 1955, to December 
31, 1955. 
Paraguay: November 23, 1955—1 year. 
Uruguay: April 24, 1953, to April 23, 1954; 
annual tacit renewal. 
III. Near East and Africa 
Egypt: April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 
Iran: April 16, 1956, to April 15, 1957. 
Israel: July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955; an=- 
nual tacit renewal. 
Lebanon: “(January 4, 1956)”—1 year. 
Sudan: “May 20, 1955, to May 19, 1956” 
(payments). 
Syria: May 1956 to May 1957. 
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IV. South and southeast Asia 


Burma: “November 1, 1955, to October 31, 
1958.” 
Afghanistan. 
NORTH KOREA—INDONESIA 
India: Aprli 1, 1956, to December 31, 1959. 
Pakistan: February 4, 1956, to February 3, 


1957. 
I. RUMANIA 


I. Europe 


Austria: April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 

Belgium: “September 3, 1948,” extended 
to December 31, 1955. 

Denmark: April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1956. 

Finland: January 1, 1956, to December 
31, 1956. 

Iceland added 1957. 

France: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

German Federal Republic: January 1, 
1956, to December 31, 1956 (nongovernment- 
al). 

Greece: July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 

Italy: December 20, 1950, extended to De- 
cember 19, 1956. 

Norway: June 1, 1955, to May 31, 1956. 

Sweden: April 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956 (nongovernmental). 

Switzerland: August 1, 1953, extended to 
July 31, 1956. 

Turkey: April 15, 1955, to April 14, 1956. 

Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956, to December 
31, 1956. 

LATIN AMERICA—ARGENTINA 


II. Near East and Africa 


Egypt: January 18, 1954, to January 17, 
1955; annual tacit renewal. 


Israel: “September 9, 1954, to December 
$1, 1955.” 
Lebanon: “January 6, 1956”’—1 year, 


Syria: “January 14, 1956’—1 year. 

Il. South and Southeast Asia 
Burma: “February 7, 1956”—3. years. 
Ceylon: “March 16, 1956”—1 year. 

India: “March 23, 1954, to December 31, 
1954,” annual tacit renewal for 1 additional 
year. ` 

Indonesia: July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 


J. DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 
I. Europe 


France: July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 
India and Indonesia. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in 1950 
Mr. Acheson, who was then Secretary of 
State, had a very significant statement 
to make before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. It should interest 
the Senate. It is a good deal like Mr. 
Hitler writing a book and telling what 
he intended to do to the world. Every- 
body had a good laugh and nobody be- 
lieved it, This is what Mr. Acheson said, 
first: 


The European recovery program (Marshall 
plan or ECA)— 


Mutual security, or whatever it will be 
called next year— 


extends immediate assistance on a short- 
term basis to put European countries back 
on their feet. 

2. The Trade Agreements Act program is 
an integral part of our overall program for 
world economic recovery. (The 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, as extended to 1958.) 

8. The International Trade Organization, 
upon which Congress will soon. be asked to 
take favorable action, provides a long-term 
mechanism—each part of this program is im- 
portant. Each contributes to an effective 
and consistent whole. 


It will be remembered that Congress 
refused to approve the International 
Trade Organization in 1951. Now we 
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have been offered the Office of Trade Co- 
operation, which is exactly the same as 
the International Trade Organization. 
That proposal is now before Congres- 
sional committees, and it is before the 
Senate Committee on Finance. 


THIRTY-FOUR COMPETITIVE NATIONS REGULATING 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


The OTC would approve the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
GATT—under which 34 foreign com- 
petitive nations are now regulating our 
foreign trade and national economy at 
Geneva. 

ACHESON TIES FOREIGN TRADE TO FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. President, the former Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, said at that time: 

It is hardly possible any longer to draw a 
sharp dividing line between the economic 
affairs and political affairs. 

Each complements and supplements the 
other. They must be combined in a single 
unified and rounded policy. 


Mr. President, the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act and subsequent extensions of 
that act, the 24-year plan, tied together 
the foreign policy and the regulation of 
foreign trade and the national economy, 
contrary to the Constitution. 

The Constitution of the United States 
pointedly separates the fixing of foreign 
policy and the regulating of our foreign 
trade and national economy. It defi- 
nitely puts the regulation of our foreign 
trade and national economy in the hands 
of Congress, under article I, section 8. 

It puts the regulation of the foreign 
policy in the hands of the Executive, the 
State Department. ‘The 1934 Trade 
Agreement Act tied them together un- 
der the Executive—thus amending the 
Constitution without submitting it to the 
people as provided by the Constitution. 

To enumerate and describe all of these 
steps in detail I will defer until the ap- 
propriation bill is before the Senate. 

CONGRESS ABROGATED ITS RESPONSIBILITY 


The Congress has transferred its prin- 
cipal constitutional responsibility for 
the regulation of the economy of the 
Nation to the executive branch and has 
abrogated its duty to the people of this 
Nation. 

First, in 1933 we went off the metal 
standard for money and made it a crime 
to possess the metal which had held 
spendthrift Congresses and administra- 
tions in check for 145 years. Inflation 
was inevitable. 

Billions of dollars annually to the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic nations accelerated 
inflation. 

Moving the rights of the States to a 
strong central government simply made 
the people helpless to successfully oppose 
such a march to international socialism. 

The 1934 Trade Agreements Act simply 
transferred the constitutional responsi- 
bility of Congress to regulate our foreign 
trade and national economy to the ex- 
ecutive branch—with full authority to 
transfer that responsibility to Geneva 
under 34 foreign competitive nations 
operating under GATT. 

MR. LINCOLN AND A LONG-RANGE PLAN 


Now, Mr. Lincoln had the following to 
say about the recognition of a long-range 
plan: 

We cannot absolutely know that all these 
exact adaptations are the result of precon- 
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cert. But when we see a lot of framed tim- 
bers, different portions of which we know 
have been gotten out at different times and 
places and by different workmen, and when 
we see these timbers joined together, and see 
they exactly make the frame of a house or a 
mill, all the tenons and mortises exactly 
adapted to their respective places, and not a 
piece too many or too few, not omitting even 
scaffolding—or, if a single piece be lacking, 
we see the place in the frame exactly fitted 
and prepared yet to bring such piece in—in 
such a case, we find it impossibie not to be- 
lieve that all worked upon a common plan or 
draft drawn up before the first blow was 
struck. 


Mr. President, the President of the 
United States could just as well have put 
it in Russia or Peiping, and still could, 
according to the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of State before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance. All of this under the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act as extended 
to June of 1958. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 


Mr. President, it adds up to interna- 
tional socialism; 2, division of the wealth 
of this country, a division of the markets 
of this country, and a complete lack of 
background or stability for the money 
and the economic system of this country. 

So we give lipservice to stopping in- 
flation. We call the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act reciprocal trade. So, Mr. 
President, that is the long-range plan 
to destroy this country, and it is time 
that the Congress took a look at the 
whole picture before it is too late—and 
not to take each part of the plan as a 
separate proposal and, although un- 
palatable, accept it. 

On December 15,1956, the Nevada Re- 
publican State central committee recog- 
nizing the 24-year plan of the inter- 
national socialists, passed the following 
resolution: 

The Republican Party of the State of 
Nevada strongly advocates the return to 
constitutional government by adopting 
the following principles which have been 
the basic tenets of the Republican Party 
since its inception more than 100 years 
ago. 

We believe the Republican Party must 
advocate a free market for gold, with 
removal of all restrictions upon its pur- 
chase, sale, and ownership, and a return 
to the traditional hard-money standard 
using gold and silver certificates redeem- 
able in the respective metals. 

We believe the Republican Party must 
urge the Congress of the United States 
to resume its constitutional responsi- 
bility of regulating foreign commerce 
through the adjustment of duties, im- 
ports, and excises, through its agent, the 
Tariff Commission, and allow the so- 
called Reciprocal Trade Act, which 
transferred such responsibility to the 
President, to expire in 1958. 

We believe the Republican Party 
should urge Congress to respect the 
rights of the individual States in all 
those matters which have been histori- 
cally matters of State concern. 

On May 4, 1957, the 10 Western States 
Republican regional conference passed 
this following resolution: 

Whereas 34 foreign, competitive nations 
are sitting in Geneva, Switzerland, regulat- 
ing our foreign trade through multilateral 
trade agreements under the auspices of the 
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General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade; 
and 

Whereas, this distribution of our foreign 
trade between such. foreign competitive na- 
tions is being carried on under the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, as extended (so-called 
reciprocal trade); and 

Whereas, under this act more than $30 
billion of American capital has been in- 
vested in such foreign low-wage standard 
of living nations to compete in American 
markets with American labor and investors 
in the textile, livestock, mining, crockery, 
glass, precision instrument machine tool, 
chemical and electro-chemical, and several 
hundred other fileds: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 10-State Republican 
regional conference, including the States of 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming urge the Congress to resume 
its-constitutional responsibility of regulating 
foreign trade and the national economy 
through the adjustment of the duties, im- 
posts and excises (art. I, sec. 8) through its 
agent, the Tariff Commission, and allow 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act to expire in 
June 1958. 


These States believe as Mr. Lincoln 
said, “Each of the timbers exactly fit- 
ting” over a period of 24 years, we have 
a right to suspect, as Mr. Lincoln said, 
that “all worked upon a common plan or 
draft drawn up before the first blow was 
struck.” 

THE PERMANENT PLAN 

Mr. President, in Mr. Dulles’ statement 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions as to the Marshall plan-ECA of 
the mutual security, in 1956, he said, on 
page 26 of the hearings: 

It may be asked whether this mutual se- 
curity program will have to go on forever. 
The answer, I think, is that that part of the 
program which contributes to the security of 
the United States will have to go on as long 
as our security is threatened. 


Mr. President, I should like to say that 
we have been a Nation for 180 years and 
our security has always been threatened. 
The nations of the world, in Europe and 
Asia, have had a continuous war for 
2,000 years. 

In 1948 the Senator from Nevada said 
that if we adopted this policy the Mar- 
shall plan, as a part of the foreign pol- 
icy, a distribution of our wealth and the 
tax money of the people of the United 
States, it would become a permanent 
plan and just as much a part of the ap- 
propriations each year as the appropria- 
tions for the State Department. 

Mr. President, it is the opinion of the 
Senator from Nevada that the State De- 
partment should be set back where it be- 
longs under the Constitution of the 
United States—and where is that? The 
forming and informing the Congress of 
the foreign policy of the United States 
of America; and not determining the 
economic policy of the United States or 
regulating the foreign trade which the 
Constitution places in the legislative 
branch of our Government in article I, 
section 8. 

What has the Congress done in 24 
years? The senior Senator from Nevada 
has been a Member of this body for 11 
years. In the years since 1933 the Chief 
Executive of the United States, whoever 
he might have been, has directed the 
Congress. We say we are going to vote 
economy; we are going to cut down on 
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appropriations; we are going to help 
small business. 

There has never been a time within 
the past 24 years when the Congress of 
the United States did not appropriate 
within 5 percent of the recommendation 
which came from the White House, ~e- 
gardless of any talk to the contrary. All 
one has to do is to look at the votes. 

The Marshall plan was voted upon 
March 13, 1948. The vote was 69 for 
and 17 against. In 10 years we have 
about doubled our vote. This afternoon 
there were 34 votes on the side of cut- 
ting this proposed appropriation—from 
the White House. At that, we are gain- 
ing, and at this rate of gain should finally 
win if that is not too late for the tax- 
payers of America. 

It is high time that the Congress re- 
gained its constitutional responsibility 
to regulate our money system, our for- 
eign trade and national economy—and 
return to the States their rights under 
the Constitution. 

The senior Senator from Nevada will 
have more to say when the appropriation 
for this grandiose distribution of the 
wealth of the greatest Nation on earth 
comes before this body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Does the Senator from Texas yield 
back the unused time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am ready 
to yield back the unused time. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me about 3 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, it is 
with considerable reluctance that I an- 
nounce that I cannot vote for the bill. 

I should be glad to support the military. 
provisions, because I think this adminis- 
tration is most sincerely working for 
peace in the world. Iam devoted to that 
cause, as is the President of the United 
States, and the administration generally. 
I should be glad to support the technical- 
aid provisions which are incorporated in 
this authorization, for the reason that I 
think they have been very helpful in 
aiding the people of the world to help 
themselves to a better way of life. 

I am most reluctant, however, to vote 
approval of a program which would 
authorize a new lending program in- 
volving $500 million of borrowing power 
in the first year, $750 million borrowing 
power in the second year, and $750 mil- 
lion of borrowing power in the third year. 

We already have the Export-Import 
Bank. We have the International Bank, 
which can take care of legitimate loans 
and needs of the nations of the world. 
I can see no need for any additional pro- 
gram involving any softer loans than 
those which are provided for. I do not 
look for the repayment of most of these 
loans for a long time, at any rate. 

These lending programs have a way of 
increasing from year to year, and being 
extended at every opportunity Congress 
has had to extend them in the past. We 
had experience with the RFC, which was 
instituted to bring ourselves out of a de- 
pression period. It was continued and 
could not be abandoned or ended until 
the fraud and corruption in the organi- 
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tion itself made it almost necessary for 
the Congress to act in that field. 

Furthermore, I believe that the time 
has come to begin to contract our inter- 
national obligations in the monetary 
field, in the interest of the taxpayers of 
the country. 

Likewise, I doubt the constitutionality 
of the provision which would deprive 
the Congress of the United States of 
the power to appropriate money, and 
turn it over to the executive branch of 
the Government, which this authoriza- 
tion for loans would do. 

For that reason I feel compelled, re- 
luctantly, to vote against this authori- 
zation. If it were limited to military aid 
and technical aid, I should be very 
happy to vote for the authorization. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. -Several 
Senators have said to me that they 
thought that the vote on the amendment 
which I offered had carried the amend- 
ment. They thought that perhaps there 
was some confusion in the way the vote 
was taken, as to whether or not Sena- 
tors were counted properly. I should 
like to inquire whether or not it is now 
too late to ask for reconsideration of the 
vote by which that amendment was re- 
jected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At this stage 
reconsideration can be obtained only by 
unanimous consent. Does the Senator 
desire to ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am re- 
luctant to delay the proceedings, and I 
certainly would not ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote; but I do ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote by which my amend- 
ment for increasing the earmarking in 
the bill for disposal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was not present when that vote 
was taken. The situation is rather un- 
usual. Was there a standing vote? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, On the 
first announcement, the Chair declared 
that the “ayes” appeared to have it. 
Then a division was asked for, and a 
division was had. Some Senators came 
in from the cloakrooms, and there 
seemed to me to be some confusion in 
the way they were counted. Several 
Senators said to me that they thought 
the amendment had been agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would not 
want to think that the Chair did not 
know how to count. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It was 
not a matter of the Chair not knowing 
how to count. It was a question whether 
certain Senators were confused by the 
way the question was put. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, this is an 
unprecedented situation. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator desire to speak before the yea 
and nay vote on final passage of the 
bill? 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Will the Senator 
yield to me 1 minute in order that I may 
insert an editorial in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, as we make ready to 
vote on S. 2130, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the REcorp an effec- 
tive editorial on this subject entitled 
“Ten Years of Foreign Aid,’ from the 
Pendleton East-Oregonian of June 6, 
1957. In this editorial, one of Oregon’s 
ablest editors, Mr. J. W. Forrester, has 
emphasized strongly the reasons which 
undoubtedly will motivate a majority of 
Senators tonight when we pass S. 2130. 
I think it is appropriate that Mr. For- 
rester’s views be made available to my 
colleagues at this particular time. They 
are highly pertinent right now. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEN YEARS OF FOREIGN AID 


“It is logical that the United States should 

do whatever it is able to do to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the 
world, without which there can be no politi- 
cal stability and no assured peace.” 
- The words were spoken 10 years ago, on 
June 5, 1947, on the campus of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The speaker was the United States 
Secretary of State, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
who was receiving an honorary degree, but 
the address received in the American press 
little more than routine coverage by the 
usual campus correspondents. All this was 
ironic, for in that address and even in that 
one sentence lay the gist and promise of the 
Marshall plan and the whole United States 
postwar foreign aid program. 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevan of Great 
Britain called it “one of the greatest speeches 
made in world history.” Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill was to declare of the Marshall 
plan and United States military aid, in 1949: 
“Nothing like this has ever been seen in all 
history.” The address was equally hailed in 
Europe; a recent commentator, David 
Schoenbrun, notes that it “inspired Europe 
‘and shook Russia as much as the power of 
the American invasion forces had thrilled 
Europeans and shaken Hitler 3 years before.” 

The voice in that address of 10 years ago 
was the voice of Marshall, but in a sense the 
hand was the hand of Dean Acheson. In a 
little noticed speech at Cleveland, Miss., al- 
most a month earlier, Marshall’s Under Sec- 
retary of State had outlined a concept of 
continuing United States economic aid con- 
centrated “in areas where it will be most ef- 
fective in building world political and eco- 
nomic stability, in promoting human free- 
dom and democratic institutions, in fostering 
liberal trading policies, and in strengthening 
the authority of the United Nations.” 

Even after the Marshall speech at Harvard, 
-the United States intention had to be spelled 
out and the plan formulated. Europe was 
-tempted but reluctant until Marshall said, a 
week later, that his invitation to European 
nations to join in the planning specifically in- 
cluded Russia. 

Russia’s interest was brief, ending when 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov 
walked out of a preliminary conference in 
Paris in July, but the satellites were tempted. 
The bear had to pull at least three of her 
cubs—Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary— 
away from all that United States honey. 

Eventually, 16 European nations formed 
the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation to furnish “the initiative * * * 
from Europe” which Marshall had invited. 
Congress in December 1947 authorized an 
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emergency short-term aid program and then 
in the Economic Cooperation Act of April 
1948 established the program for European 
recovery. 

The Marshall plan phase of the United 
States foreign-aid program covered the period 
from 1948 through 1950. During that time, 
European industrial production rose 35 per- 
cent above the 1938 level. Agricultural out- 
put bettered prewar harvests. Inflation was 
brought under effective control. And inter- 
national trade increased 86 percent in 
volume. 

Fears of Communist military aggression 
caused a shift in emphasis to programs of 
military assistance beginning with the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. From 
the end of World War II through the Mar- 
shall plan era, the United States spent $28.6 
billion on foreign aid. Subsequent spend- 
ing and appropriations through the end of 
this fiscal year bring the total to more than 
$78 billion. 

This is the program that is causing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower so much grief in the Con- 
gress. He feels strongly that world peace 
can be maintained only by continuance of 
the program. Those who disagree look at the 
program in terms of dollars, not in terms of 
war and peace. The President’s stand can be 
adequately defended. It needs no apologists. 


Mr. SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, many people think that 
our foreign-aid program is a giveaway 
program. In a recent issue of the Con- 
gressional Quarterly, there was published 
a very interesting discussion under the 
title “Will Foreign Aid Loans Be Re- 
paid?” 

It contains some tables which show 
the very fine record that has been made 
in the repayment of loans that have been 
made to various countries during the 
past 16 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article and tables may be printed in the 
bady of the Recor just prior to the final 
vote on the bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


WILL FOREIGN AID LOANS BE REPAID? 


The President’s May 21 request for the 
creation of a development loan fund to 
handle the bulk of American economic assist- 
ance to foreign countries has renewed inter- 
est in the record of prior United States loans 
to other nations (Weekly Report, p. 624). 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles May 
22 reported to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee the record of repayment on pre- 
vious loans and the chances for repayment 
on the proposed loans. He said: “There are 
1 or 2 cases where interest is in arrears or has 
not been pressed, but I don’t think that is 
surprising. * * * We all recognize there are 
conditions where interest has to be forgone 
or suspended. 

“That does not mean you are not going to 
getit. * * * The main thingis * * + if you 
have a well-founded faith in the future of 
the country and do enough to get it well 
started then you can get your money back. 
* * * T would hazard the guess that a very 
large part, most probably, of what will be 
loaned by this development fund, will at 
some time or other, in some way or other, 
inure correspondingly to the benefit of the 
United States. * * * Nations, when they 
think they have to repay, are not going to be 
so eager to borrow, unless they are quite 
sure they are really going to get the bene- 
fit out of the loan which will enable them 
to repay.” 

This fact sheet surveys the past loan record 
to answer the question: Is Dulles’ confidence 
warranted? 
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SIXTEEN~YEAR RECORD 


The table on pages 666 and 667 shows the 
loan record of every country that has received 
credit from the United States from July 1, 
1940, through December 31, 1956. It includes 
loans and credits made available under all 
these wartime and postwar programs: the 
Export-Import Bank, the British loan of 
1945, mutual security, overseas surplus prop- 
erty sales, prior grants converted into cred- 
its, lend-lease, strategic and defense ma- 
terials development, United Nations head- 
quarters loan, Philippine funding, loans of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, loans 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the occupied-areas commodity programs, and 
the Army’s natural fibers revolving fund. 
Following is a summary of the repayment 
record on United States loans from July 
1, 1940, through December 31, 1956, in 
thousands of dollars: 
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Amount | Percent 

Net loans, credits authorized._..| $18, 273, 228 | 100, 000 

Loans not used oe. ee 1,981,620 | 10.844 

GGUS TODA ken a eS 4,631,122 | 25.344 

Loans outstanding. -.-.--------- 11, 652,123 } 63, 766 
Loans charged off as uncollecti- 

DIO. oS E ERE E LEENE SEE i ADA EL 8, 363 0. 046 


Source: Publication, Foreign Grants and Credits, 
Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 
April 1957. 

The preceding chart shows that of the 
$18.2 billion in loans and credits made avail- 
able to foreign countries since mid-1940; 
less than one-twentieth of 1 percent has been 
written off as uncollectible. Almost half 
of this amount—$4 million of the $8.3 million 
total—was written off because of devalua- 
tions in local currency after the granting of 
loans repayable in that local currency. All 
the remaining loss came on loans to “non- 
governmental foreign entities”; i. e., private 
firms, including branches of American firms, 
doing business in foreign countries. 

The chart also shows that on December 31, 
1956, an additional $75,180,000 in principal— 
0.41 percent of the net loans authorized—was 
more than 90 days overdue. Of this total, 
$70.6 million was owed by foreign govern- 
ments and $4.5 million by private firms. 
The governments that were more than $1 
million in arrears on principal repayment 
were: Nationalist China, Hungary, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, the Philippines, Poland, Turkey, 
and Russia. 

From 1940 through 1956, interest pay- 
ments and commissions on the $18.2 billion 
in authorized loans totaled $1,860,776,000. 
Another $32,097,000 of interest was more 
than 90 days overdue on December 31, 1956. 

CAN FUND BE SELF-SUSTAINING? 

In the last 3 years principal payments 
alone on old credits have exceeded new loan 
utilizations by $235 million, as shown in this 
table of principal repayments and new loan 
utilizations in millions of dollars: 


Year Repayments | New loan 
utilizations 
te CESS Saree AE O Era AU as $501 $387 
TORS aes ue E A AAS 503 409 
OGG ETEN EE A AE ESEE AG A S 509 482 
Mee YTN A: a I GEA E 1, 513 1, 278 


In the next 6 years (1957-62) principal 
repayments scheduled on existing loans will 
total $2,701,644,000 and interest payments 
will total $1,471,894,000. The availability of 
these sums has led Senator Homer E. CAPE- 
HART, Republican, of Indiana, to suggest 
that if they were allocated to the proposed 
development loan fund, it could become a 


1957 


self-sustaining institution, without 
ther appropriations of tax moneys. 
Administration officials have informed 
CAPEHART that his suggestion is not practical 
for repayments on loans made before 1955. 
“Receipts of principal and interest on these 
credits go, by law, into miscellaneous re- 
ceipts in the Treasury or to retire notes pre- 
viously given to the Treasury,” according to 


fur- 
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an April 22 letter to the Foreign Relations 
Committee from Deputy Director Guilford 
Jameson, of the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

In. fiscal 1959, however, repayments. will 
begin on loans and credits authorized by 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954 and Public 
Law 480 (surplus agricultural disposal) of 
1954. These repayments, in local currency, 
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are scheduled to increase from $12 million 
in fiscal 1959 to $41 million in fiscal 1960 
and $89 million in fiscal 1961. They will 
continue to grow at a diminishing rate over 
the next 34 years. Congress has not yet 
provided for the use to be made of these 
local currencies and it is possible they might 
be integrated into the proposed development 
loan fund. 


Balance sheet on foreign loans: Loans authorized, outstanding, losses charged off, payments overdue, July 1, 1940-Dec. 31, 1956 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Payments 90 days or more 


Payments 90 days or more 


overdue overdue 
Prin- Prin- 
Net cipal ie Prin- Net cipal Prin- 
author- |charged Principal Interest cipal author- |charged Principal Interest cipal 
Country ized off as out- Country ize off as out- 
loans, | uncol- 3 3 p È standing loans, | uncol- standing 
credits lect- |Foreign| Pri- |Foreign| Pri- credits lect- |Foreign| Pri- Pri- 
ible gov- vate gov- vate ible gov- vate 
ern- firms ern- firms 
Argentina..........- $262 A oi IN oo ash nce cod ab ceobes tok ewch pawee ceo B70) COD S iis Ras aoe Glow an nun SAS, B50 | Day. 400 aba vee AES E ie neue ee $380, 226 
INIA EAN us 47,042 E a Ev A ENER N EEE Ve SAE EE a Rol AEE k y ta? RAES iae S t e ERR ME: te Pa a E ARTE es T oe 25, 
Brawls ne snnepn 1, 189, 022 a DA SA PENER OSIO 2 ee iis So SRT i ORCS AOE EAE AIO IO APRN E 3 E a S Pence ye S E ht 139, 701 
Chea Saran KISE AE N M, EELE ENERE ANEP epe PON PENER ANEA PAU 33 y fal ET E =: OERA ES RE Sl a D ia i e A AUIS Ee P E S fig Ne Serle A = a N old N 76, 655 
Colombia... ....-.... 95, 366 RO 1) SAO ee TOEA EB] |: aly a RET OG od oodles Ae ae ay EOE E PERETANE eT Leer 64 
Costa Rica. oo e pi hr gh ace ere | (SAME es EERE red E aT SEAMS Rtg S Os cc re DR a A. a RN MRE A ey NI es Se 127, 556 
E TR RT BEAU EENE O AE N E WOOR E D OS i E E EOE VEERE ty e COO) E C oE, TEA E 154, 180 
Paimen NEYO) MANA.. O | eS ERNETEN IE EEE A E O y! E E E a E a CRPE. Oi deat S a TER, v A N 251, 796 
AN eg PEENED BEE R A A EANA BERAE E E E, SE CAPR E R NT ASE o r A a e E AATAS a ET a SE E TE, 145, 399 
Beuador YES adept WEE 2 o A EPCRA Sy KDE oe beet) tami a PE TUM k's a OS Ramee AD e A TES ey eee S IRS IU Ne: od Peerage , 850 
FE Rare E abt Wont Ot LPM E APORON PAEAN aa E AOE ANPE DEERE T, OOE NT SIRO VIG P E AE E T wean ATD hel TAE A Iasi e nt oie Maks E 
ET TT t ERARAS O 2 sa) A OTE SURRES EGA SL EATS aA E. o) ie E Aa AI I RESA DET E ERE A A etme ye tele ENE E cos on ARE A PR Og E A aa 
Hattis nod 23, 700 
Honduras. Morocco... 13, 409 5, 552 
Mexico... Netherlands. 472, 172 263, 924 
Niparagig EIROND VOP S: -i i P AE TESEN EAE aTa PENET ESE ASR E S ROW OCI e EE, 1 ONA PARIA 14, 883 
AET: ARESE EEN =! L PA CN OE oe Ian E T EEE EE T NOUWEY AEEA E y eee OOD a- T eee ee E 86, 832 
E ULIS APE EES ly teen NE NRE E, E] NEA AES 4) 5) a0) e o E EANES p EN TNE RAE A 26, 766 
OPUS ii a EA GIES iS L i E epa ER Spg] Sa AEE, EANN ENEE KA E 6/0.) 2 aD NOS AAA E A AE i E ESE l D AE e A; e E RA 73, 262 
Uruguay._-.--------] 19,448 | 10 |----.---|--------|--------|--------| 8,106 | Poland--------------] 81,268 |_.------| 1,408} == 2 |_.-..---}-----.-- 57, 822 
MATAT T SEEE E ES E a 218 A ci OEE PESEN 
Unspecified.. ..----- MODS- = ees ee sa ABS CSR So eee ont Ber bee eee 50, 905 
Afghanistan.......-- Rhodesia and Nya- 
Australia..-s.-.-.-- EANA o e =: 3 gly OD G8BiT BREE pAs ii ae he cect ee 55, 658 
Austra (soo Bandi Arabigsc3 AT SSE SOG ASL oe eae 20, 016 
Bahromni- 236 oo i 94, 650 
Béigituin i o Nees 19, 670 
Luxembourg 
Belgian Congo 7, 658 
Burmsa.2.222-- 128) 878 
Canda e oS... 
Nationalist China..-| 387,858 |--------| 24, 187 |-------- 123, 297 
Czechoslovakia... Dy OTN Aa ER EE WES Tod cated E S00 been pene 222, 495 
Denmarks.....c.22. ETa a BRE ita Er. Ss SECA SR PARAE h EL United ‘Kingdom 
AE i EN A USA PRON Soo A PAEA EA ET EN EE $ and dependencies--|5, 741,316 | 431 |-.-.....] 650 |_-.- LL 4, 445, 937 
Ethiopia: oisinn a AE I G PORUNI, S i D E A NAE PS 3, 929 | Yugoslavia-.-------- DOE) QUT, OPERNE NR D, I EA TA, 48, 
aa E E RESA E ROT P EAEN SR EER ERRAN i eh Se 50 | European Coal and 
Finland... ses chs” D PA Re | fe AS SS RE eee EEN PESEN 93, 110 Steel community. T 100/000 ton ee re ce 100, 000 
French Union-.--..- 2, 489, 954 | 1,497 |-....--- 602 | 2520555 217 | 1,699, 855 | U. N. Headquarters 
Germany....--..----- Res Oy Re PERIA gn ee ES 43 | 1,161, 133 iE EATA TA G5, 000 J BEANE EEPE EE i E Ar ARRESE 56, 000 
GIOT on scene nas , 600 irp Ee aeaa 6821 NRT, ~ $ — L | L S| |“ 
Hungary......---..- S's Cod be lig DRM) PERTE ET fae ORS OE il, Total- Saimaa 18,273,228 | 8,363 | 70,604 | 4,581 | 31, 486 611 |11, 652, 123 
EA Te DUETO RU Abela Bu DORNAP NECA RAIE A A RIE T, EIE ER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? Does the 
Senator from Texas yield back any re- 
maining time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield back 
any remaining time on our side. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back any 
time remaining on our side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time has 
been yielded back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll, 


I suggest 


The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. ERVIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from North Carolina would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Florida would vote 
“yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 


Maine [Mr. PAYNE] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. POTTER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
HRUSKA] is absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Arizona would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
is paired with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Maine would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Nebraska 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Pot- 
TER] is paired with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote “nay.” 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—57 
Aiken Gore Martin, Pa. 
Allott Green McNamara 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Beall Hennings Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bush Hill Neuberger 
Capehart Holland Pastore 
Carlson Humphrey Purtell 
Carroll Ives Revercomb 
Case, N. J Javits Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Church Kefauver Scott 
Clark Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cooper Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Lausche Symington 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Flanders Mansfield Watkins 
Fulbright Martin, Iowa Wiley 

NAYS—25 
Barrett Frear Robertson 
Bible Jenner Russell 
Bricker Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Byrd Kerr Talmadge 
Chavez Long Thurmond 
Curtis , Malone Williams 
Dworshak ~ McClellan Young 
Eastland ._: Morse 
Ellender .{ O'Mahoney 

NOT VOTING—13 

Bridges Jackson Potter 
Butler Langer Smathers 
Ervin Monroney Yarborough 
Goldwater Neely 
Hruska Payne 


So the bill (S. 2130) was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ACCELERATED TAX WRITEOFFS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
was interested to read in this morning’s 
Wall Street Journal the following story: 


ODM ANNOUNCES FAST WRITEOFFS WILL BE 
PUBLICIZED ON Day ISSUED 


WAaASHINGTON.—The Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization said from now on it will publicly 
announce fast writeoff certificates on the 
same day they’re issued. 

The time gap between issuance of these 
tax-help certificates and the time they’re an- 
nounced came up for criticism recently 
before a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
headed by Senator KEFAUVER, 
of Tennessee, 
Power Co. 

Previously, the ODM announced only every 
2 weeks the recipients of the certificates, 
which permit companies to depreciate for 
tax purposes the cost of new facilities over 
a shorter than usual period. The bi-weekly 
announcement will be continued, recapping 
the certificates that are announced during 
each period, an agency spokesman said. 

Under the new policy, the agency an- 
nounced it issued 14 fast writeoffs yesterday. 
The biggest involved a transfer to World 
Wide Tankers, Inc., from its parent, Skouras 
Lines, Inc., of a certificate covering 40 per- 
cent of the $12.5 million cost of an ocean- 
going oil tanker. Others included: United 
Aircraft Corp., Pratt. & Whitney division, 75 


Democrat, 
in connection with Idaho 
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percent on $4,700,000 of facilities for military 
jet engines, and American Brake Shoe Co., 
65 percent on $6,620,655 of facilities for steel 
castings. 


I want to commend ODM for this deci- 
sion. Of course, it is a case of locking 
the barn after the horse is gone, as far 
as the Idaho Power Co. is concerned. 
The insiders have already had their day 
on the market. But it may stop future 
inside speculators from this golden op- 
portunity that they have had in the past. 

For clarity, let me explain to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that in the case of 
the Idaho Power Co., Gordon Gray, ODM 
Administrator, testified before out Anti- 
trust Monopoly Subcommittee that he 
made his mind up to give Idaho Power 
a rapid tax-amortization certificate on 
April 9 or 10. The certificates were 
signed April 17. They were not an- 
nounced publicly until a press release, 
dated April 25, was issued. But they did 
tell the company’s representative— 
Ebasco—and telephone records show 
that a call was made from Ebasco to 
Idaho Power Co. on April 16, the day 
before the certificates were actually 
signed. 

On the very next day—the day it was 
signed—4,500 Idaho Power shares on the 
New York exchange changed hands, 
whereas the average daily sale during 
the previous year was only 600. 

Somebody got the word. 

The staff of our subcommittee is now 
engaged in analyzing market behavior 
in the case of other rapid tax amortiza- 
tions. They have not completed their 
work, but what they have done thus far 
certainly shows me that the behavior of 
the Idaho Power stock was not an iso- 
lated case by any means. Others also 
took their rise before the granting of the 
certificates have ever been announced to 
the public. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is my understanding 
correct that when the Senate convenes 
on Monday the unfinished business will 
be the atomic energy treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

„Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it my understand- 
ing that the treaty will be considered in 
executive session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that it will re- 
main the unfinished business until it is 
disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Except by 
unanimous consent; that is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The parliamentary 
inquiry I wish to address to the Chair is 
this: Let us assume that the civil-rights 
bill comes over from the House. Will it 
be in order to have that bill brought up 
for the first and second readings while 
the Senate is in executive session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not 
be in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will not bein order. 
What will be the status of that bill dur- 
ing that period? Will it be in limbo? 
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- The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be 
held at the Secretary’s desk until the 
Senate is in legislative session. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At the desk of the 
Secretary of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘That is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, when the Sen- 
ate returns to legislative session, what 
will be the situation so far as the civil- 
rights bill is concerned? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Either by 
motion or at the discretion of the Chair, 
when the Senate is in legislative session 
the message will be laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The proposed legis- 
lation will be laid before the Senate for 
such action as the Senate may care to 
take? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘That is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
House is about to complete action on a 
civil rights bill. It has been clear not 
only from the House debate, but from 
preliminary statements which have been 
made here in the Senate, that the so- 
calted trial by jury issue is a major one 
in this year’s debate. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] has 
already made a monumental contribu- 
tion to the clarification of the confused 
and muddy issue in various statements 
which he has made on the floor or in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
think his arguments on the question are 
unanswerable in law, in ethics, and in 
policy. 

Mr. President, it is not only the friends 
of civil rights who should be dismayed 
over the injection into the debate of the 
jury trial dispute, but also all friends 
of procedural due process and clarity in 
legislation. The purpose of the jury trial 
amendment is obvious on all sides: it 
would cripple law enforcement by in- 
troducing into the proceeding the very 
local prejudice against which protection 
is sought. In providing the injunctive 
relief, the civil rights bills which I and 
others have introduced in this Congress 
as well as previous Congresses properly 
place the procedure within the historic 
area of equity jurisdiction. As everyone 
knows, jury trials have never been an 
integral part of equity proceedings. 

An injunction is a court order to do 
or to refrain from doing certain things. 
A party dissatisfied with the decree has 
full rights of appeal and review. In the 
unusual case where a party refuses to 
honor the court’s decree, the court has 
always had power to punish him for con- 
tempt. The contempt powers of equity 
court are founded on the fundamental 
sanctity and authority of the court to 
enforce its own decree and not on any 
theory of crime against the State, the 
area where jury trial rights obtain. 

All of this is perfectly clear from the 
judicial decisions of all the Southern 
States themselves. Southern States 
even now are using the injunction 
against those who are working in behalf 
of school integration in accordance with 
the Supreme Court’s decision. At this 
very minute, a representative of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People in Atlanta, Ga., is un- 
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der a 1-year suspended jail sentence for 
failing to produce certain papers de- 
manded by a southern court. He was 
convicted of contempt and sentenced 
without jury trial. 

Mr. President, the jury trial issue is 
clearly understood for what it really is by 
most of the enlightened newspapers of 
the country. In the Minneapolis Star 
for June 5, 1957, there was published an 
editorial entitled “Operation Stymie.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPERATION STYMIE 


Southern Members of Congress are up to 
their old tricks on civil-rights legislation. 
Southern Senators have succeeded in writ- 
ing a jury-trial amendment into the bill in 
the Judiciary Committee and, as Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell points out, this 
amounts, for all practical purposes, to nulli- 
fication of the bill’s plain intent. 

As originaliy drawn, the bill provided for 
contempt of court proceedings against civil- 
rights violators. Such cases usually are 
tried by a judge without a jury. A great 
howl went up from Dixie that this was a 
denial of constitutional rights. The cry, of 
course, was a mere subterfuge. The people 
who pleaded loudest for jury trials in such 
cases oppose the Civil-rights bill in toto. 

It is a demonstrable fact that it would be 
impossible to get convictions in the South. 
Southern juries, the administration has ar- 
gued, would be unlikely to convict persons 
accused of violating civil rights. The South’s 
record on trials of Negroes indicates that it 
is virtually impossible to get justice where 
the racial question is concerned. 

The jury trial is of a piece with other 
frustrating tactics indulged in by southern- 
ers in both Houses of Congress. In the Sen- 
ate, southern members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee have held up action for weeks by 
absenting themselves from committee meet- 
ings, thus causing a lack.of quorum. Others 
have indulged in long-winded speeches, an- 
other stalling operation. Altogether, it is a 
sorry record. 

This will not end the matter, however. A 
temporary setback, yes, but only a setback. 
Ultimately we will have civil rights both in 
theory and in practice. This is a moral uni- 
verse and, as Emerson once said, man puts 
himself in tune with right and justice or he 
is “pulverized by the recoil.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
would be the highest kind of irony if 


civil-rights legislation,. now 80 years: 


overdue, were to be rendered ineffective 
by an appeal for the inclusion of an in- 
stitution which we all cherish—the jury 
trial—in an area where it has not his- 
torically operated, where its sole func- 
tion would be to prevent the very prog- 
ress which the legislation is intended to 
promote. 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota has the floor, 


TIGHT MONEY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald contains a column written by 
Bernard Nossiter which gets right down 
to the hard facts concerning the effects 
on the economy of the administration’s 
tight-money policy. I recommend it to 
anyone who seriously desires to under- 
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stand monetary policy, which is probably 
the most important domestic issue which 
we face today. 

Mr. Nossiter’s column reviews a re- 
cent article written by John Kenneth 
Galbraith, the noted Harvard econo- 
mist, in which he argues that the pres- 
ent monetary policy is aiding and abet- 
ting economic concentration at the 
expense of the small- and medium-size 
businesses. Professor Galbraith main- 
tains that the continuation of the pres- 
ent tight-money policy will do as much 
to speed up business concentration as 
would the repeal of the antitrust laws. 
Such a warning is not to be lightly dis- 
missed, Mr. President, when it comes 
from so authoritative a source. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, entitled “Tight Money Policy,” 
ke printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIGHT MONEY POLICY: UNLIQUIDATED MONOP- 
OLY PROFITS AND CONCENTRATION 


(By Bernard Nossiter) 


George M. Humphrey, the Treasury Secre- 
tary, and William McChesney Martin, Federal 
Reserve Board chairman, who are scheduled 
to testify today before the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee may collide with 
an academic missile just launched at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

There, John Kenneth Galbraith, the Har- 
vard professor, has buttressed the major criti- 
cisms of the Government’s anti-inflation 
policies with theoretical supports stronger 
than any yet advanced. 

Galbraith’s rocket appears in the May issue 
of a professional journal, Harvard’s Review 
of Economics and Statistics. 

Its conclusion—that the so-called tight 
money policy is increasing economic concen- 
tration by discriminating against small, com- 
petitive firms—is not startling. It has been 
voiced repeatedly by “liberal” Democrats, 
small-business spokesmen and trade union 
professionals among others. The facile Gal- 
braith himself has previously published a 
popular version of his ideas in a middle-brow 
magazine. 

But in the learned journal, he has come 
up with what appears to be a new concept— 
unliquidated monopoly profits. He uses this 
tool to explain why pricing in some indus- 
tries apparently amends the “law” of supply 
and demand. 

From there, he reasons that Treasury-Fed- 
eral Reserve policy reinforces concentration. 

Galbraith argues that in the economy’s 
competitive sectors, an increase in demand 
promptly and automatically brings forth an 
increase in price for the available supply. 
But in concentrated industries, he says, where 
a few producers operate and the price de- 
cisions of any major producer can affect the 
industry’s price level, prices are held steady 
for longer periods of time. If demand is 
stepped up, Galbraith says, a big firm pro- 
ducing at capacity will at first experience an 
increase in its orders backlog; if the firm is 
under capacity, the increased demand will 
enlarge its unit sales. 

For examples of competition, Galbraith 
cites agriculture, bituminous coal, forest 
products, and some cotton textiles; concen- 
trated or administered price industries are 
steel, autos, electrical machinery, oil, and 
others. 

Economists assume that business firms set 
prices to maximize profits—to squeeze out 
the last bit of profit available. But in con- 
centrated industries, says Galbraith, this 
just isn’t so. There, he argues, prices are 
deliberately set and held at less than the 
point at which maximum profits can be 
realized. 
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This gap between actual prices and profit- 
maximizing prices makes up Galbraith’s 
unliquidated monopoly profits. 

Galbraith does not argue that this cor- 
porate restraint is a reflex of the higher cor- 
porate conscience. 

Big firms hold back on prices, he says, to 
avoid angering customers; to avcid tempt- 
ing new, competitive firms to try for the 
plums; to avoid antagonizing the public; to 
avoid the slings and arrows of Government 
trustbusters; and most of all to restrain 
union demands. Once granted, wage in- 
creases are much harder to slice back when 
demand falls than prices or output. 

What have unliquidated monopoly gains 
to do with Messrs. Humphrey and Martin? 
Plenty, says Gailbraith, because their pol- 
icies to allow rising interest rates on bor- 
rowed funds and limiting the total supply of 
lendable funds strikes the small and barely 
touches the big firms. 

During inflation or increasing demand pe- 
riods, says Galbraith, the big firm can, if it 
wants, pass on higher interest rates through 
higher prices. Because, he claims, its prices 
are less than the maximum profit position, 
this company’s price increase won’t reduce 
unit sales. For the same reason, he con- 
tends, higher interest charges won’t discour- 
age the large firm’s investment in new plant 
and equipment. 

But if wheat farmers try to increase prices 
to cover higher interest. costs, says Galbraith, 
the total demand in bushels for wheat will 
shrink. 

The other major, anti-inflation weapon, 
curbing the total of funds available for bor- 
rowing, also favors the big, says Galbraith. 
If banks must ration loans, he argues, they 
will favor the most credit-worthy. And if 
large firms can pass on higher interest 
charges better than small ones and the prof- 
its of the large are less likely to be hit by a 
drop in overall demand, they are more credit- 
worthy, says Galbraith. 

And if the credit rationing is really tough, 
he says, the large firm need not borrow to 
expand its plant and equipment; it can raise 
extra capital internally by boosting prices. 
In fact, this internally financed expansion 
plays a bigger role than raising capital in the 
stock market or borrowing from banks. 

Thus, says the Harvard economist, infia- 
tion is controlled by denying credit to what 
are, in a general way the least powerful firms. 
At the same time, more powerful firms are 
exempted from the policy * * * the effect 
of monetary policy has been to ration credit 
from all sources away from smaller firms in 
the competitive sector and to larger firms 
in the oligopolistic (concentrated) sector. 

No wonder, says Galbraith, that large firms 
like tight money. Its continuation, he ar- 
gues, will do as much to speed up concen- 
tration as a repeal of antitrust laws. 


ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mtr. President, in 
order to keep faith with a press release 
I issued today, but which I was unable 
heretofore to place in the RECORD, I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
concerning the economic policy of the 
administration be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

NATION’s FISCAL Mess LITTLE SHORT OF SCAN- 
DALOUS, SENATOR HUMPHREY SAYS 


The Nation’s fiscal mess was called to the 
attention of the Senate today by Senator 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY (Democrat, of Minne- 
sota), who termed it “little short of being 
scandalous.” 
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Senator HUMPHREY, who has been a per- 
sistent critic of the administration’s higher 
interest rate hard-money policies ever since 
1958, continued his protests by quoting two 
of the country’s most authoritative financial 
journals—the Wall Street Journal and Bar- 
ron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly—as concurring in his appraisal of 
the fiscal mess. 

From the Wall Street Journal of June 3, 
Senator HUMPHREY read: 

“The plain, simple, and incontrovertible 
fact is that the Government of the United 
States is in a fiscal mess.” 

From Barron’s, also on June 8, he quoted: 

“Tt (the Treasury) has been compelled 
to raise money with distressing frequency 
and at steadily rising costs. At the same 
time, its serious financial straits have posed 
a mounting threat to overall economic sta- 
bility. In short, while the Nation remains 
as solvent as ever, debt-management policy 
has come perilously close to bankruptcy.” 

Commented Senator HUMPHREY: 

“Isn’t this an incredible record for an 
administration which campaigned for econ- 
omy in government, a return to sound money 
policies, and an end to inflation? 

“After 4 years of Republican mismanage- 
ment we have a bigger debt than before, we 
have inflationary money rates, and we are 
paying well over a billion dollars a yonr extra 
in interest on the debt. 

. “The present fiscal situation is little short 
of being scandalous. 

“As an example, Treasury short-term bills 
in the first week of June rose to 3.374 per- 
cent—the highest rate since the bank holi- 
day period of 1933. A year ago the Treasury 
sold short-term bills at 2.562 percent, and 2 
years ago the rate was 1.390 percent. This 
amounts to a jump in interest rates of 142 
percent in 2 years. 

“The much ballyhooed efficient and busi- 
nesslike Republican administration is lead- 
ing the country into the gravest money crisis 
since the GOP ran the Government in the 
twenties and early thirties. 

“The reason for the current fiscal mess is 
not difficult to explain. It is the logical re- 
sult of administration policies designed to 
assist the financial interests of the country, 
rather than the people of the country whom 
the Government is supposed to serve.” 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to pay a very deserved trib- 
ute to my delightful friend, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations [Mr. Green], for one of the fin- 
est job I have ever seen done in the 
United States Senate. 

The first testimony on the mutual se- 
curity bill, the so-called foreign aid bill, 
was given before that committee on 
June 3. Some 8 days later, that very 
comprehensive measure, which affects 
all the people of the Free World was 
reported by an overwhelming vote of 
that committee. 

Although numerous amendments were 
offered to the bill by my friends the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. Lone], by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and many other Sen- 
ators, the Senate did not accept a single 
amendment to reduce below the com- 
mittee recommendation the authorized 
amount of dollars in the bill. 

I can think of no finer tribute which 
could be paid to the statesmanship, the 
trust, the confidence, and the esteem in 
which the Senate holds the chairman 
of the committee than the tribute which 
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the Senate paid him today by their votes 
when the roll was called. 

I am grateful for the spirit in which 
this very important debate was con- 
ducted. I appreciate the differing view- 
points. I am in the debt of my friends, 
the Senators from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER and Mr. Lone], for their con- 
scientious presentation of their view- 
points, and I am indebted to the Senate 
for the dignity in which the Senate con- 
ducted itself during the entire debate. 

I think the Senate owes a debt of 
gratitude to the distinguished minority 
leader and the other Senators of the 
minority who have sat here long and 
late to aid in discharging the responsi- 
bilities which the Senate has in this 
matter. 

Mr. President, we have had a very 
fruitful week. The Senate has passed, 
after thorough debate in this Chamber, 
four appropriation bills and the bill au- 
thorizing appropriations for mutual se- 
curity. 

On Monday the Senate will convene 
at 11 o’clock. I am hopeful that we 
can give adequate and thorough con- 
sideration to the report of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations concerning the 
atomic energy treaty. 

I expect on Tuesday, or at the earliest 
date possible, to have the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the Hells 
Canyon bill. 

It is hoped that the Senate may have 
before it next week the Department of 
the Interior appropriation bill, as well 
as several conference reports on appro- 
priation bills. 

In view of the fine record the Senate 
has made, and in view of the harmony 
which exists at this late hour; I think 
all Senators should be rewarded by hav- 
ing at least 1 day off to catch up with 
their mail and to attend to any impor- 
tant committee duties which they may 
have. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when the 
Senate adjourns, it will adjourn, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, 
until Monday at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself, as I know every 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations would wish to do, with 
the well-deserved and very fine remarks 
of the majority leader referring to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I may add that the staff of that com- 
mittee, also, has been exceedingly dili- 
gent and very helpful in every possible 
way to make the bill a reality of legisla- 
tion, so far as the Senate is concerned. 
I pay tribute to all those who have 
worked so hard on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I concur in the statement made 
by the Senator from Minnesota concern- 
ing the valuable contribution made by 
the extremely able staff of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. I have never 
known more conscientious, capable, 
dedicated, or devoted public servants 
than Carl Marcy and those who are as- 
sociated with him. It will be necessary 
to go a long way before it will be possible 
to find men equal to these staff members 
who have helped us pilot this bill 
through, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to associate my- 
self with those who pay tribute to the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in connection with the authori- 
zation bill which the Senate passed to- 
night. I would remind him that irre- 
spective of the authorization bill, the ap- 
propriations must still be made, before 
the operations can “click.” I wish all 
concerned to be informed that, so far 
as the Appropriations Committee is con- 
cerned, I do not know what is going to 
happen. [Laughter.] 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROBERT LEH- 
MAN ART COLLECTION AT THE 
LOUVRE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Robert Lehman, senior partner of 
Lehman Bros., deserves great credit for 
a generous act which has done much 
to promote good will between our coun- 
try and France. 

Mr. Lehman has permitted his famous 
collection of art treasures to be placed 
on display at the Louvre in Paris. Dur- 
ing the first 4 days of the exhibit, more 
than 8,000 people came to see the 
paintings. 

Because I believe that Mr. Lehman is 
to be highly commended for this act, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the RECORD a 
statement which has been prepared de- 
scribing the exhibit and the French re- 
action, and a number of articles from 
the press. 

. There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

At the request of representatives of the 
French Government, Mr. Robert Lehman, of 
New York, sent most of his famous collec- 
tion of paintings and works of art for public 
exhibition at the Louvre National Art Gal- 
lery in France. In this collection are paint- 
ings by the old masters of all schools, in- 
cluding Rembrandt, Greco, Goya, Botticelli, 
and others; also paintings by Renoir, Van 
Gogh, Cezanne, Gauguin, Seurat. 

The collection was begun by the late 
Philip Lehman and continued by his son, 
Robert, who is senior partner of Lehman 


Bros. and president of the Lehman Corp. 


Much of it was brought to Paris at the in- 
vitation of George Salles, director of French 
museums, who saw many of the major items 
in New York when they went on public dis- 
play there for the first time 3 years ago. 

In addition to paintings, an unrivaled col- 
lection of drawings is on exhibit at the 
Orangerie. It ranges from Pisanello through 
Durer and Fragonard to the moderns, 

Notable examples of 15th century majolica 
are included. There also is a large collection 
of Renaissance jewelry, as well as bronzes, 
snuffboxes, book bindings, aquamanalia, 
Limoges enamels and Renaissance furni- 
ture. 

Mr. Lehman has won the hearts of people 
of France and has done much to cement 
friendly relations between Americans and 
Frenchmen. Thousands of Frenchmen and 
tourists wait in line each day to see this 
wonderful display of art. 

On the radio, on television, and in the 
newspapers, the French people have ex- 
pressed their gratitude to Mr. Lehman and 
the American people for this act of friend- 
ship. This exhibition demonstrates to the 
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the French people that Americans are not 
primarily a nation of materialists as they 
have been led to believe but that they are 
cultured and generous people. 

Among the statements made in the French 
newspapers and over television and radio 
are the following: 

“This will do more for good relations be- 
tween France and America than anything 
that’s happened in recent years.” 

“It shows that you people in America have 
long been interested in our art and our 
culture, have collected it, are proud of it. 
How can we help but be pleased to have you 
come here to show us this great collection?” 

“I’m most impressed by the fact that this 
has been done not for any personal gain or 
Government propaganda, but simply as a 
gesture of friendship from one American to- 
ward France.” 

“It certainly is something that’s rare to us 
and shows the high affection with which 
they regard the people of France.” 

“Incomparable—have never seen a private 
collection like it.” 

“Art collectors over here rarely show their 
collections this way—your M. Lehman must 
be a very generous man and very interested 
in other people to have done all this.” 

“You know, we French have always had a 
somewhat mixed reaction to American 
culture. We often think your interests are 
primarily commercial. This collection 
shows us a completely different side of your 
national personality, one very close to us 
here in Paris where everyone is interested in 
art. The showing—a gesture of American 
fr‘endship to France—can’t help but bring 
us closer together.” 

Mr. Lehman is not only the head of the 
oldest investment banking firm in the 
United States, but he devotes most of his 
time to philanthropy, education and the 
arts. He is a trustee of the Metropolitan 
Museum, trustee of New York University, 
trustee of leading hospitals and a member 
of many public and private philanthropic 
and civil organizations. Our country in- 
deed owes Mr. Lehman a debt of gratitude. 
We hope that more Americans will follow 
Mr. Lehman’s example and thereby through 
private effort cause the people of the world 
to be our friends. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 9, 1957] 


LEHMAN Art SCORES Hit at LOUVRE— FIRST 
EUROPEAN EXHIBIT CROWDED 


(By Frank Kelley) 


Paris, June 8.—In 4 days at the Orangerie, 
a branch of the Louvre, more than 300 works 
of art from the internationally famous col- 
lection of Robert Lehman, New York invest- 
ment banker, have drawn nearly 8,000 vis- 
itors, officials reported today. 

“This surpasses all our expectations,” an 
official of the museum, which is used for pri- 
vate and special showings, said. 

It is the first time that any of the Lehman 
collection, previously seen at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York, has been 
shown in Europe. Reports in French and 
British newspapers have praised the richness 
of the collection. 


TWO THOUSAND VISITORS A DAY 


After a press preview Monday and a “ver- 
nissage” (varnishing day) for notables Tues- 
day, the exhibit was opened to the public 
Wednesday at 200 francs (about 56 cents) a 
ticket. Since then, officials said, nearly 2,000 
persons a day have visited the Orangerie. 

They quoted Mr. and Mrs. Lehman, who 
came here to help prepare the display, as 
“enchanted” with the reception the $20 mil- 
lion collection has been given by Parisians 
and thousands of tourists. 

Included in the collection are 80 paintings, 
77 drawings, 38 illuminations and 141 mis- 
cellaneous art objects. The exhibition will 
be open to the public until mid-September. 
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FAMED PAINTINGS 


The Orangerie’s interior was completely 
redone to display to best advantage this first 
showing from a private American collection 
ever held there. Red brocades were hung on 
the walis, the ceiling lights were softened 
with white cloth and the interior was rear- 
ranged into a series of rooms that lead to a 
“boutique” at one end, where jewelry and 
smaller pieces are being shown in illuminated 
glass showcases. 

On display are paintings by Renoir, Ma- 
tisse, Van Gogh, Cezanne, Bonnard, Gauguin, 
Seurat and Modigliani. There is Rembrandt’s 
portrait of Gerard de Lairesse, Botticelli’s 
The Annunciation and El Greco’s St. 
Jerome as a Cardinal. 

The collection was begun by the late Philip 
Lehman and continued by his son, Robert, 
who is senior partner of Lehman Bros. and 
president of the Lehman Corp. Much of it 
was brought to Paris at the invitation of 
George Salles, director of French museums, 
who saw many of the major items in New 
York when they went on public display there 
for the first time 3 years ago. 

In addition to paintings, an unrivaled col- 
lection of drawings is on exhibit at the 
Orangerie. It ranges from Pisanello through 
Durer and Fragonard to the moderns. There 
are works by Goya, Ingres, Degas, and Ru- 
bens, among many others. 

Notable examples of 15th and 16th century 
majolica are included. There also is a large 
collection of Renaissance and baroque jew- 
elry, as well as bronzes, snuffboxes, book 
bindings, aquamanalia, Limoges enamels, 
and Renaissance furniture. 
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[From the New York Times of May 27, 1957] 
Louvre To SHOW UNITED STATES COLLECTION— 
WORKS OWNED BY LEHMAN, NEW YORK 
BANKER, WILL GO ON DISPLAY IN PARIS 

Soon 

Paris, May 26.—What is said to be the 
largest and most valuable private art col- 
lection ever sent from the United States to 
Europe will go on view here June 4. 

The art treasures, from the Lehman col- 
lection, will comprise the summer show at 
the Orangerie, just off the Place de la Con- 
corde, where the Louvre holds its special 
exhibits. The collection, sent here at the 
invitation of George Salles, director of 
French museums, is the first single Ameri- 
can collection to be shown at the Orangerie. 

Robert Lehman, senior partner of Lehman 
Bros., New York investment banking house, 
owns the collection. Mr. Lehman, who added 
to works originally assembled by his father, 
the late Philip Lehman, is in Paris for the 
opening. 

More than 325 pieces will be on display. 
They were selected from the full collection 
in New York by representatives of the Louvre 
for their special interest to the French pub- 
lic. Officials declined to reveal the value of 
the works. 

The showing here will probably include 80 
paintings, 77 drawings, 38 illuminations and 
141 other miscellaneous art works, among 
them, Renaissance Italian pottery, baroque 
and Renaissance jewelry, some bronzes, gold- 
smith work, tapestries and a few pieces of 
Renaissance furniture. 

The paintings and drawings in the collec- 
tion represent a wide variety, from old 
masters to modern French. They were se- 
lected from Mr. Lehman’s house, apartment 
and office in New York. Some also were 
picked from the works now on loan at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

Visitors to the Orangerie will see on dis- 
play such famous paintings as The Legend 
of Saint Eligius by the Flemish artist Pe- 
trus Christus; The Annunciation by Botti- 
celli; the portrait of Countess Altamira and 
her daughter by Goya, and St. Jerome as 
a Cardinal by El Greco. 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune (Paris) 
of May 28, 1957] 


LEHMAN ART COLLECTION ON SHOW IN 
Paris JUNE 5 


(By Frank Kelley) 


More than 300 works of art selected from 
the internationally famous collection þe- 
longing to Robert Lehman, New York invest- 
ment banker, will be exhibited in Paris at the 
Orangerie, in the Tuileries Garden, begin- 
ning June 5. 

Included are 80 paintings, 77 drawings, 38 
illuminations and 141 miscellaneous art 
objects conservatively valued by Louvre ex- 
perts at more than $20 million. 

The Orangerie has been completely redone 
to display to best advantage this first show- 
ing from a private American coilection ever 
held there. 

Red brocades have been hung or the walls, 
the ceiling lights have been softened with 
white cloth and the interior has been rear- 
ranged into a series of rooms that lead to a 
boutique at one end, where jewelry and 
smaller pieces will be shewn in illuminated 
glass showcases. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lehman have been hard at 
work with Louvre officials for the last week 
arranging the display. Some of the Leh- 
mans’ furniture was shipped especially from 
New York to display paintings and other 
works to best advantage. 

A press preview will be held June 3. The 
formal vernissage is set for the following 
day, and June 5 it will be opened to the pub- 
lic until mid-September. 

Included are paintings by Renoir, Matisse, 
Van Gogh, Cezanne, Bonnard, Gauguin, 
Seurat, and Modigliani. There is Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of Gerard de Lairesse, 
Botticelli’s The Annunciation, and El Greco’s 
Saint Jerome as a Cardinal. 

The collection was assembled by the late 
Philip Lehman and by his son, Robert Leh- 
man, who is president of the iC7-year-old 
New York banking house of Lehman Bros. 
and also is head of the Lehman Corp. 


PICKED BY LOUVRE 


Much of it has been brought to Paris at 
the invitation of George Salles, director of 
French museums, who saw many major 
items at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York when they went on public display for 
the first time nearly 3 years ago. 

Louvre representatives selected the items 
they believed of most interest to the public 
here. 

Mr. Lehman said he considered it a great 
compliment to have been invited by France 
to send the works and added: “Having been 
a constant visitor to France for many years, 
I felt that this invitation would give me the 
opportunity of showing my gratitude in some 
small way for the great enjoyment my fam- 
ily and I have derived from the museums 
and homes of France.” 

In addition to paintings, an unrivaled 
collection of drawings will be seen. It ranges 
from Pisanello through Durer and Frago- 
nard to the moderns, There are works by 
Goya, Ingres, Degas and Rubens, among 
many others. 


[From Newsweek of June 3, 1957] 
ROUNDABOUT TO PARIS 


An American collection hung in the Louvre 
this week for the first time in history. It 
was not, however, an exhibition of American 
paintings, but mainly of European art, back 
on the Continent for the first time since its 
purchase by Americans. The show. assem- 
bled from the collection of the Lehman fam- 
ily, which numbers more than 1,000 works, 
is the biggest private collection ever sent to 
Europe. It made the trip without any offi- 
cial United States sponsorship and will re- 
main abroad until mid-September. 

The late New York banker Philip Lehman 
started acquiring art a few years before the 
First World War, and his son, Robert, now 
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president of the investment banking house 
of Lehman Bros., became quite as devoted a 
collector as his father. What father and son 
accumulated is now one of the world’s most 
valuable private collections. Its most im- 
portant items were publicly shown for the 
first time at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
3 years ago, and on that occasion were 
seen and admired by France’s director of 
public museums, George Salles. The exhibi- 
tion which opened at the Louvre this week 
is an outgrowth of that experience. Salles 
later invited Lehman to exhibit, Lehman ac- 
cepted, and Louvre representatives in time 
came to New York to make their choices. 
They were given a free hand, and took their 
material from the Lehman family’s former 
midtown house (which holds most of the 
collection) as well as from Robert Lehman’s 
Park Avenue apartment and his office. 
Gratitude: The result is a show of paint- 
ings, drawings, and miscellaneous treasures 
with a total value estimated at $14 million. 
On display are 300 items, including 80 paint- 
ings and 77 drawings. Among those present: 
Botticelli, Holbein the Younger, Rembrandt, 
Cranach, Rubens, Tintoretto, El Greco, Goya, 
Renoir, Degas, Seurat, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Matisse, and Modigliani. The items were 
selected chiefly on the basis of what would 
be of greatest interest to the Parisians. Col- 
lector Lehman has a special interest in mod- 
ern French paintings, but comparatively few 
are in the show; modern French citizens are, 
after all, pretty familiar with their painters. 
The exhibition, says Lehman, is to a cer- 
tain extent an expression of his “gratitude 
for the great enjoyment my family and I 
have derived from the museums and homes 
of France” and also of his confidence in 
world stability. 


CERTIFICATION FOR CERTAIN AIR 
CARRIERS OPERATING BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 438, 
Senate bill 1873. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1873) 
to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to au- 
thorize permanent certification for cer- 
tain air carriers operating between the 
United States and Alaska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 1873) to amend section 401 (e) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in 
order to authorize permanent certifica- 
tion for certain air carriers operating 
between the United States and Alaska, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not my purpose to have the 
Senate proceed further with this meas- 
ure tonight. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATES 
AND PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS 
(S. REPT. NO. 442) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, pursuant 

to section 601 of the Revenue Act of 1941 
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(55 Stat. 726), as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, I submit a 
report entitled “Federal Grants-in-Aid 
to States and Payments to Individuals,” 
which I ask to have printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Virginia. 


ADDITIONAL EXECUTIVE REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE . 


By unanimous consent the following 
additional executive report of a commit- 
tee was submitted, as in executive ses- 
sion: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive I, 85th Congress, 1st session, the 
statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency; with an interpretation and under- 
standing (Ex. Rept. No. 3). 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON BELLINGHAM HARBOR, WASH. 
(S. DOC. NO. 46) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated April 
18, 1957, from the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, 
on a review of reports ‘on Bellingham 
Harbor, Wash., requested by a res- 
olution of the Committee on Public 
Works of July 24, 1953. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be printed 
as a Senate document, with an illustra- 
tion, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL RECORD MATTER 
By Mr. MUNDT: 
Address delivered by him at the Elk Flag 
Day Celebration at Constitution Hall on 
June 14, 1957. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AD- 
JOURNMENT TO MONDAY AT 11 
A. M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, under the order 
previously entered, on Monday the Sen- 
ate will convene at 11 a. m., as in execu- 
tive session. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, pursuant to the order previ- 
ously entered, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
11 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, to 
Monday, June 17, 1957, at 11 o’clock 
a.m, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 14, 1957: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Val Peterson, of Nebraska, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Denmark. 


June 14 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
James Major Baley, Jr., of North Carolina, 
to be United States attorney for the west- 
ern district of North Carolina for a term of 
4 years. He is now serving in this office un- 
der an appointment which expired June 9, 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Roy A. Harmon, of North Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of North Carolina for a term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expires July 17, 1957. 

Thomas J. Lunney, of New York, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of New York for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expires July 17, 1957. 

Albina R. Cermak, of Cleveland, Ohio, to 
be collector of customs in customs collection 
district No. 41, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Reappointment. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades Indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 
To be captains 
Franklin R. Gossett 
Ernest B. Lewey 
John C. Mathisson 
To be lieutenant commanders 
Harley D. Nygren 
Hubert W. Keith, Jr. 
To be lieutenant 
Howard A. Garcia 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
J. Frank May, Jr. 
John H. Bennett 
To be ensigns 


Gerald D. Bradford John J. Viastelicia, Jr. 
Morris J. Rothenberg Gene A. Weir 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Leo Arthur Hoegh, of Iowa, to be Federal 


Civil Defense Administrator, vice Val Peter- 
son, resigned. 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for terms expiring 
March 31, 1963: 

Marshall H. Edwards, of Florida. 
pointment.) 

George W. Lightburn, of Oklahoma, vice 
H. W. Clutter, term expired. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of colonel: 
Jino J. D’Alessandro 
Melvin D. Henderson 
Eliott B. Robertson 
George F. Gober 
John D. Howard 
Cecil W. Shuler Waite W. Worden 
Glenn R. Long James R. Anderson 
Samuel D. Mandeville, Harold S. Roise’ 


(Reap- 


James B. Moore 
Louis L. Frank 
Thomas V. Murto, Jr. 
Frank H. Collins 
Howard E. King 


Jr. James R. Christensen 
William G. Thrash Randall L. Stallings 
Louis Metzger Roger C. Power, Jr. 


Luther R. Seibert Robert D. Heinl, Jr. 
Wendell H. Best Robert C. McDonough 
John I. Williamson, Jr. Richard D. Strickler 
Robert S. Riddell James W. Keene 
George T. Fowler John F. Kinney 
Warner T. Bigger Francis W. Benson 
Charles A. Rigaud George R. Stallings 
Roger S. Bruford William J. McKennan 
Edwin C. Godbold Claude S. Sanders, Jr, 
Warren P. Baker Walter H. Stephens 
James Taul Clarence R. Schwenke 
Homer E. Hire John F. Mallard 
Richard Quigley George B. Thomas 
Royce W. Coln John E. Rentsch 
Alfred T. Greene Charles T. Hodges 
‘Wayne M. Cargill Kenneth H. Black 


1957 


William C. Humberd 
Robert R. Burns 
Marion E. Carl 
Charles W. Somers, Jr. 
Arthur H. Adams 
Angus M. Fraser 
Robert Hall 

Donald J. Robinson 
Alfred M. Mahoney 
Erik W. Ritzau 

John C. Brewer 
James M. Watkins, Jr. 
William E. Clasen 

J. Frank Cole 
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Homer G. Hutchinson, 
Jr. 
Allen H. Anderson 
Elkin S. Dew 
Erwin F. Wann, Jr. 
Otis V. Calhoun, Jr. 
Talbott F. Collins 
John H. Partridge 
Frederick J. Karch 
Lawrence F. Fox 
Horace H. Figuers 
Joseph 8S. Skoczylas 
John W.A. Antonelli 
George W. Herring 
David C. Wolfe 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel: 


Herbert A. Peters 
Fred F. Harbin 
John V. Downs 
Edward L. Roberts 
Walter Gall 


Thomas D. Stockwell, 


Jr. 
Henry M. Bourgeois 
Fred J. Gilhuly 
Henry P. Huff 
John E. Worlund 
John N. Swartley 
Marshall C. Gregory 


Howard I. Dunlap 
Nicholas P. Lengyel 
Dewey D. Raynor 
Wilson D. Haigler 
John ©. McClelland, 
Jr. 
William O. Adams 
Stephen K. Pawloski 
Henry M. Turner 
Robert W. Wilson 
Norman D. Glenn 
Henry A. McCartney 
Lynn N. Kelso 


Herbert E. L. Zastrow Clyde H. Davis, Jr. 


Thomas L. Randall 
Joseph S. Gardner 
Robert G. McMaster 
Herman Poggemeyer, 
Jr. 
Allen ©. Hendley 
Robert H. Twisdale 
Robert B. Laing 
John W. Bowman 
Richard L. Sullivan 
George W. McHenry, 
Jr. 
Angus J. Cronin 
William C. Chip 
Joseph F. Donahoe, Jr. 
Morris R. Snead 
Ralph H. Spanjer 
Harold A. Langstaff, 
Jr. 
Arthur R. Boag 
Ernest P. Freeman, Jr. 
Stanley S. Hughes 
Robert E. Kelly 
William N. Case 
Charles W. Korf 
John E. Hays 
Archie D. Simpson 
Richard M. Cook 
John H. Carroll 
Robert G. Fritch 
Eugene P. Claude 
John Lowman, Jr. 
John M. Kusiak 
John K. Hogan 
George E. Wasson 
Percy F. Avant, Jr. 
Jefferson D. Smith, Jr. 
John I. Loy 
Frank C. Caldwell 
John A. Conway 
David W. Thomson 
Harry V. Leasure 
David W. McFarland 
John J. Jarvis, Jr. 
Robert B. Prescott 
Maynard W. Schmidt 
Carl E. Walker 
John L. Tobin 
Michael Mosteller 
Frank E. Sullivan 
Robert E. Baldwin 
Horace W. Card, Jr. 
Charles S. Rumbold 


The following-name 


Richard E. French 
Philip E. Booth 
Thomas J. Matthews 
Stanley V. Titterud 
George E. Farrell 
Edmond P. Hartsock 
Howard J. Finn 
William A. Weir 
Frank H. Simonds 
Charles R. Metzelaars 
Winfred O. Reid 
Reinhardt Leu 
John F. Bolt 
John B, Piper 
Eugene S. Roane, Jr. 
Richard B. Elliott 
Robert T. Moore, Jr. 
William D. Regan 
John F. Paul 
William L. Eubank 
Lawrence F, Snoddy, 
Jr. 
Carl T. McLean 
David H. Simmons 
William R. Bennett 
Hartwell V. Scarbor- 
ough, Jr. 
Marshall R. Tutton 
Samuel A. Hannah 
David E. Wiley 
Andrew M. Zimmer 
Alaric W. Valentin 
Raymond L. Abel 
John R. Stevens 
Frederick W. Barnes 
William Geftman 
Ciarence L. Zeiger, Jr. 
James Antink 
Warren H. Simpson 
Lawrence R. Cloern 
Harry E. Dickinson 
William J. Kohler 
Donald G. Saunders 
James A. Apffel 
James E. Garner 
James R. Stockman 
William J. Sullivan 
Orlando S. Tosdal 
Donald T. Olson 
Floyd C. Haxton 
Richard W. Johnson 
William W. Wander, 
Jr. 


d officers of the Marine 


Corps for permanent appointment to the 


grade of major: 
Robert N. Losse 
Dwain Wise 
Charles C. Ward 


Robert Wade 
William A. Lutnick 
Owen V. Gallentine 


Ernest L. Engelkes 
Ernest R. Doyle, Jr. 
Joe B. Stribling 
Nicholas M. Seminoff 
Donald H. Campbell 
Robert H. Cook 
Robert J. Craig 
Cloyd V. Hines 
James W. Luther 
Marshall S. Campbell 
Victor E. Johnson, Jr. 
Dewey F. Durnford, Jr. 
Noble L. Beck 

Leroy V. Corbett 
Clyde P. Guy 

Henry A. Checklou 
Leslie L. Davenport 
James P. Bruce 

Clyde B. Shropshire 
John D. Cotton 
Robert W. Minick 
Anthony Edwards 
Lud R. Tucker 
William H. Kellogg 
Marion H. Deckard 
Charles H. Ludden 
Lawrence McGlade 
John P. Flynn, Jr. 
Stanley B. Voth 
John Padach, Jr. 
Thomas G. Elder 
Harold V. Deering 
Eugene T. Card 
Calvin Wall 

Wesley C. Blake 
Charles A. Broudy 
William W. Bryant 
Allen L. Phillips 
Warren E. McCain 
Grover S. Stewart, Jr. 
Herschel G. Connell 
Curtis D. Jernigan 
Willard C. Olsen 
Harry B. Stuckey 
Rex A. Deasy 
Robert N. Welch 
Dean Caswell 
Harold R. Foltz 
John B. Mason 
Danny W. Johnson 
Murray V. Harlan, Jr. 
William H. Mulvey 
Robert S. Robertson 
John H. Cavalero 
Walter Panchision 
James M. McGee 
Marshall S. Austin 
Chester J. Poppa 
Lewis C. Street III 
Leo J. Corboy, Jr. 
Glenn L, Ferguson, Jr. 
William J. Long 
Joe B. Henson 
James R. Weaver 
Clarence H. Pritchett 
William L. Walker 
Thomas O. Weghorst 
Floyd H. Butler, Jr. 
Richard H. Bushnell 
Douglas D. Petty, Jr. 
Wayne H. Hoereth 
James H. Berge, Jr. 
James M. Weidner 


Daniel Greene 
Thomas R. Egan 
Charles E. Street, Jr. 
Donald H. Foss 
Cecil B. Lafayette 
George D. Kew 
James T. Cronin 
Lawrence C. Norton 
Poul F. Pedersen 
Harold L. Haley 
George H. Green, Jr. 
Thirl D. Johnson 
Russell A. Davidson 
Roy B. Whitlock 
James R. Johnson 
Donald G. Frier 
Ernest E. Poor 
James L. Dumas 
Coleman C. Jones 
Roger C. Lawson 
Harry F. Abbott 
Jack A. Adam 
John V. Hanes 
William M. Crooks 
James R. Coltrane 
Joseph S. Heitzler 
Arthur T. Hill 
Richard H. Fairchild 
Wilbourn Waller 
Edward A. Koster 
Eldon C. Stanton 
Thomas A. James 
Leo R. Jillisky 
Howard Wolf 
Arthur F. Shupe 
Eugene M. Oster 
James R. Jones 
Jack K. Knocke 
Ralph F. Estey 
Byron J. Melancon 
Clarence M. Hurst 
Rex A. White 
Max F. Brumfield 
Joseph O. Compton, Jr, 
Patrick D. Boyle 
Arthur W. Latta, Jr. 
Fred F. Eubanks, Jr. 
Adlin P. Daigie 
James W. Robinson 
Francis K. Tomlinson, 
Jr. 
George Kuprash 
Frank S. Crawford 
James Leon 
Ted J. Foster 
William D. Watson 
Donald H. Edwards 
Ray Connelly 
Kenneth G. Hadcock 
Nelson E. Brown 
Lloyd F. Childers 
James W. Smith 
Billie E. Loos 
John Browne 
John P. Baden 
Herman L. Mixson 
William G. Carter 
Gerald C. Armstrong 
George L. Davis, Jr. 
Breen G. Lansford 
Richard P. Greene 
William G. Joslyn 


The following-named officers of the Marine 


Corps for permanent 
grade of captain: 


Jack G. Woolery 
Donald H. Hildebrand 
William H. Stoetzer 
Edward R. Mahoney 
William O. Butler 
Edward Z. Grabowski 
Joseph A. Swartz, Jr. 
Lester E. Bazinet 
Charles M. Chidester 
Theodore H. Watson 
Louis Z. Slawter, Jr. 
Joseph D. Jackson 
Bernard J. Mulligan 
John B. Carr, Jr. 
Charles G. Little 


appointment to the 


Charles Fimian 

Jack W. Cain 

Richard B. Twohey 
James Everett, Jr. 
William C. Simanikas 
Thomas C. Smith 
Walter F. Glowicki 
Karl E. Moore 
William S. Daniels 
William R. Kephart 
Lowell R. Burnette, Jr. 
John W. Parchen 
Richard K. Jones 
Dale E. Shatzer 

John G. Metz 


Riley E. Cruse 
Richard I. Sudhoff 
Hillmer F. Deatley 
John J. Unterkofier 
Thomas V. A. Worn- 
ham 
Haig Donabedian 
John G. Word 
David D. Francis 
Charles H. Cullum 
Frederick E. Grube 
John H. Cobb, Jr. 
Garrett J. Fitzgerald 
Richard M. Wads- 
worth 
Henry J. Conlin 
Robert E. B. Palmer 
Broman C. Stinemetz 
Kenyon J. Frazier 
Robert W. Howland 
Lavern W. Larson 
Robert L. Christian, 
Jr. 
Rowland M. Murphy 
William H. Thousand 
Robert Schueler 
Eric B. Parker 
Frederick H. Kruck 
John L. Woods 
John J. Donahue 
Richard P. Johnson 
Lee C. Reece 
Hiram B. Crosby III 
Ralph Thuesen 
Philip N. Frazier 
Val R. McClure 
Donald E. Newton 
Robert P. Chaney 
Stephen G. Olmstead 
John L. Coffman 
Robert C. V. Hughes 
Richard C. Marsh 
Elvyn E. Hagedorn 
Thomas R. Kelly 
Malcolm S. Jolley 
Gerard E. Lawler 
Dallas P. Brewton 
Billy R. Standley 
Carroll T. Deal 
Peter A. Wickwire 
Howard P. Robinson 
John E. Dornan 
John W. Clayborne 
Dale N. Davis 
William C. Holmberg 
Edward H. Utley 
Vincente T. Blaz 
Richard A. Pape 
Samuel P. Berzon 
Ben C. Rowe 
Charles E. Nicholas 
Frank S. Cannon 
Gerald C. Thomas, Jr. 
William E. Hutchison 
Chester T. Jones 
David E. Jones, Jr. 
Robert G. Riddle 
Jack E. Dausman 
William B. Duncan 
William P. Heim 
Joseph P. Goodson 
John F. O’Mara 
Leonard E. Wood 
Landon W. Parker 
James P. Connolly II 
Donald L. Sellers 
Francis G. Balderston 
Hugh R. Bumpas, Jr. 
Drew I. Matthews 
John R. Collin 
Cowles Andrus, Jr. 
Richard B. Taber 
Charles D. Roberts, Jr. 
Bernard E. Trainor 
Charles G. Boicey 
Richard C. Stockton 
Robert R. Meeker, Jr. 
Vernon L. Sylvester 
Edward K. Maxwell 
Maurice B. Lynch 
William L. Buergey 
Lewis H. Abrams 
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John R. Bradley 
Richard S. Hartman 
Raymond B. Ingrando 
Frank G. Perrin 
Richard W. Smith 
Charles W. Tonnacliff 
Harold E. McKinney 
William F. Hohmann 
William A. McMahon 
Phillip E. Megna 
Duncan D. Chaplin III 
Charles L, McElheny 
William Banta 
Charles R. Casey 
Stuart T. Clark 
James D. Bailey 
Paul C. Mogensen 
Frederick F. Mallard 
Jerome W. Stranahan 
Dean H. Morley 
William R. Maloney 
Paul L. Siegmund 
Merton J. Batchelder, 
Jr. 
William R. Beeler 
Gilbert C. Hazard 
James B. McMath 
Paul A. Shrader 
Joseph T. Smith 
Raymond F. Schramel 
John R. Love 


- Herbert M. Hart 


William .A. Lawrence 
Donald P. Young 
Thomas J. Culkin 
Marc A. Moore 

John J. Grace 

Fred D. MacLean, Jr. . 
John J. P. Reddy 
Philip J. Dooley 

Tom G. McCreless, Jr, 
Robert E. Harris 
Robert J. Miille 
Robert M. Searles 
Thomas C. Fields 
Robert A. Fuller 


‘David B. Barker 


Thomas E. Mattimoe 
Robert E. Haebel 
Pat Morgan 
Harry U. Carpenter 
Albert L. Yunko, Jr. 
Harold E. Cottrell 
Tullis J. Woodham, Jr, 
Charles T. Williamson 
John C. Cawthron, Jr. 
Charles B. Webster 
Speros D. Thomaidis 
Branch Jordan 
Donald R. Navorska 
Joseph F. Inman 
Brooke F. Read, Jr. 
Donald E. McQuinn 
Stanley J. Loferski 
Robert J. Hurley 
Frank J. Murray 
Ronald M. Proudfoot 
Edward B. McDonald 
James H. Landers 
Gary L. Yundt 
William P. T. Hill, Jr. 
Richard E. Hawes, Jr, 
Robert E. Eidson 
Thomas C. Edwards 
Guy C. Packard 
Samuel M. Morrow 
Thomas G. Davis 
James B. Vanairsdale 
David J. Maysilles 
Milton D. Drummond, 
Jr. 
Bernard J. Ypelaar 
Eugene R. Howard, Jr, 
Harry E. Atkinson 
Victor G. Fortin 
Richard E. Wray III 
William G. Bates 
Warren P. Kitterman 
Roderick M. Stewart 
John D. Baylor 
Jerry P. Chene 
Frederick R. Bowie 
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Paul H. Westenberger Thomas E. McNally 


William R. Rice 
Frank J. Mulholland 
William P. Gorski 
Kent D. Hollen 
Oliver W. 
Berg, Jr. 
Jack D. Rowley 
Eugene A. Silverthorn 
Richard L, Anderton 
Martin E. Farmer 
Thomas F. Qualls 
William H. Rice 
William D. Shippen 
David B. Hayes 
James L. Black, Jr. 
Chester J. Stanaro 
Walter H. Kelly, Jr. 
William F. Farley 
Albert M. Desselle 
Robert D. Rosecrans 
Cederic C, Gifford 
Wilbur W. Dinegar 
Paul E. Pearson 
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Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate June 14, 1957: 
POSTMASTER 
Charles A. McDonald, at Galesburg, Ill. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the strength 
and support of heroic souls in every 
generation, we beseech Thee to give us 
a clearer vision of Thyself, a presence to 
inspire and guide us, a light to cheer 
and encourage us. 

Grant that we may be more acutely 
sensitive and more eagerly responsive to 
Thy voice of wisdom and counsel as we 
face difficult decisions. 

Thou art the wisest of all counselors, 
the nearest of all companions, and the 
ablest and most willing to help in find- 
ing a just and righteous solution to all 
our problems. 

Deepen within us the confidence and 
the conviction that the time is coming 
when men everywhere shall clasp hands 
in friendship and brotherhood. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6500) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following confer- 
ees: Messrs. RABAUT, PASSMAN, NATCHER, 
Cannon, WILSON of Indiana, JAMEs, and 
TABER. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
(H. R. 7992) to amend the Atomic Ener- 
gy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quo- 
rum is present. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 109] 


Bailey Gubser Porter 
Barden Gwinn Powell 
Beamer Holtzman Sadlak 
Blatnik Kluczynski Simpson, Ill. 
Blitch Lesinski Smith, Calif, 
Bowler McConnell Springer 
Dawson, Il. Machrowicz Teague, Calif. 
Diggs Miller, Md. Walter 
Dooley 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 408 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
Cee under the call were dispensed 
with. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1957 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6659) to 
extend and amend laws relating to the 
provision and improvement of housing, 
to improve the availability of mortgage 
credit, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. g 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SPENCE, Brown of 
Georgia, PATMAN, RAINS, TALLE, KILBURN, 
and McDonovucH. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6127) to 
provide means of further securing and 
protecting the civil rights of persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 6127, 
with Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read through section 104 of the bill. If 
there are no further amendments to 
this section, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, I rise to 
present a unanimous consent request. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the bill be 
considered as read and that it be open 
to amendment at any point in the bill. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Chairman, and 
I do not expect to object, I should like 
to know and I am sure the Members of 
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the House should like to know what lat- 
itude we are going to permit in the mat- 
ter of discussion of some important 
amendments that are yet to follow. I 
am wondering what the gentleman from 
New York has in mind with respect to 
that question. 

I have special reference to the jury- 
trial amendment, on which I am sure 
the House will want several hours of de- 
bate. I also have in mind the amend- 
ment related to States rights, the ex- 
haustion of remedies, which it seems to 
me is of considerable importance. I 
also have reference to a further amend- 
ment which I mentioned in the first 
day’s debate, that is, an amendment to 
that provision which gives to the Attor- 
ney General arbitrary power to give re- 
lief or withhold it in any individual case. 

Those three amendments seem to me 


of vital importance to the House and. 


to the country, and I am in hopes that 
the gentleman from New York, and I 
am sure he will, will agree to liberal de- 
bate so that Members may have the op- 
portunity to address themselves to those 
questions, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If the 
gentleman will yield, I also have an 
amendment which I certainly want care- 
fully considered before it is disposed of. 

Mr. CELLER. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, I wish to state 
that I have no disposition in any wise 
to cut off debate on an important issue 
like the jury trial, or the exhaustion of 
State remedies, or the power of the At- 
torney General, as indicated by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, but I wonder 
whether we could not nonetheless agree 
that, aside from those amendments, on 
all other amendments there be very 
brief debate, say of 20 minutes, or 30 
minutes at the most, to be divided equal- 
ly on either side. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That sounds 
pretty reasonable to me, but I still insist 
on these very important amendments 
there ought to be ample time for Mem- 
bers who want to speak. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman 
take my assurance that I would not 
seek to invoke cloture? I would enter 
into a so-called gentlemans’ agreement 
with him not to hurt him or hurt his 
cause in any way. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man’s suggestion is entirely satisfactory 
to me. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I simply want to say 
that while I do not want to curtail de- 
bate on these important amendments, 
maybe 10, 15, or 20 people will 
want to speak on them, but I do feel 
that we have listened long enough on 
this and I will curtail each person to 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would hope 
that the gentleman would permit reason- 
able exceptions to that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, do I un- 
derstand the request of the gentleman 
from New York to be that the bill be 
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considered as read and be open to 
amendment at any point? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 

Powers of the Commission 
Sec. 105. (a) Within the limitations of its 


appropriations, the Commission may appoint 
a full-time staff director and such other 


personnel as it deems advisable, in accord- . 


ance with the civil-service and classifica- 
tion laws, and may procure services as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U. S. ©. 55a), but at 
rates for individuals not in excess of $50 
per diem. 

(b) The Commission may accept and uti- 
lize services of voluntary and uncompensated 
personnel and pay any such personnel actual 
and necessary traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses incurred while engaged in the work 
of the Commission (or, in lieu of subsist- 
ence, a per diem allowance at a rate not in 
excess of $12). Not more than 15 persons 
as authorized by this subsection shall be 
utilized at any one time. 

(c) The Commission may constitute such 
advisory committees and may consult with 
governors, attorneys general, and other rep- 
resentatives of State and local governments, 
and private organizations, as it deems ad- 
visable. 

(d) Members of the Commission, voluntary 
and uncompensated personnel whose serv- 
ices are accepted pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section, and members of advisory 
committees constituted pursuant to subsec~ 
tion (c) of this section, shall be exempt from 
the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, 
and 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, and section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U. S. C. 99). 

(e) All Federal agencies shall cooperate 
fully with the Commission to the end that 
it may effectively carry out its functions and 
duties. 

(f) The Commission, or on the authoriza- 
tion of the Commission any subcommittee of 
two or more members, at least one of whom 
shall be of each major political party, may, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this act, hold such hearings and act at 
such times and places as the Commission or 
such authorized subcommittee may deem ad- 
visable. Subpenas for the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses or the production of 
written or other matter may be issued in 
accordance with the rules of the Commission 
as contained in section 102 (j) and (k) of 
this act, over the signature of the Chairman 
of the Commission or of such subcommittee, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman. 

(g) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, any district court of the 
United States or the United States court of 
any Territory or possession, or the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, within the jurisdiction of which 
the inquiry is carried on or within the juris- 
diction of which said person guilty of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey is found or resides 
or transacts business, upon application by 
the Attorney General of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to issue to such person 
an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Commission or a subcommittee 
thereof, there to produce evidence if so or- 
dered, or there to give testimony touching 
the matter under investigation; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by said court as a contempt 
thereof. 

Appropriations 

Src. 106. There is hereby authorized to be 

appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
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ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 


PART II--TO PROVIDE FOR AN ADDITIONAL AS- 
SISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. 111. There shall be in the Department 
of Justice one additional Assistant Attorney 
General, who shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, who shall assist the Attorney 
General in the performance of his duties, 
and who shall receive compensation at the 
rate prescribed by law for other Assistant 
Attorneys General. 


PART II— TO STRENGTHEN THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
STATUTES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


SEc. 121. Section 1980 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1985) is amended by adding 
thereto two paragraphs to be designated 
“Fourth” and “Fifth” and to read as follows: 

“Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 
gaged or there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that any persons are about to engage 
in any acts or practices which would give rise 
to a cause of action pursuant to paragraphs 
First, Second, or Third, the Attorney General 
may institute for the United States, or in 
the name of the United States, a civil action 
or other proper proceeding for preventive 
relief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. In any proceeding 
hereunder the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

“Fifth. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.” 

Sec. 122. Section 1343 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the catch line of said section 
to read, 

“§ 1343. Civil rights and elective franchise” 

(b) Delete the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and insert in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon. 

(c) Add a paragraph as follows: 

“(4) To recover damages or to secure 
equitable or other relief under any act of 
Congress providing for the protection of civil 
rights, including the right to vote.” 


PART IV—-TO PROVIDE MEANS OF FURTHER SECUR- 
ING AND PROTECTING THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Src. 131. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1971), is amended as fol- 
lows: i 

(a) Amend the catch line of said section 
to read, “Voting rights.” 

(b) Designate its present text with the 
subsection symbol “(a).” 

(c) Add, immediately following the pres- 
ent text, three new subsections to read as 
follows: 

“(b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of such 
other person to vote or to vote as he may 
choose, or of causing such other person to 
vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate 
for the office of President, Vice President, 
presidential elector, Member of the Senate, 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners from the Ter- 
ritories or possessions, at any general, or 
primary election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of selecting or electing any such 
candidate. 

“(c) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of any right of privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) of (b), the Attorney General 
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may institute for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive re- 
lief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. In any proceeding 
hereunder the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the samre without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies that 
may be provided by law.” 

Sec. 141. This act may be cited as the 
“Civil Rights Act of 1957.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the right of trial by 
jury is deeply rooted in the history of 
democratic government. It is a concept 
which goes back to Biblical times, but in 
the experience of the English-speaking 
peoples, the great milestones are con- 
sidered to be the Magna Carta and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I hold in my hand a photostat of a 
copy of the Magna Carta which has come 
down from the 13th century. It was at 
Runnymede in 1215 that King John was 
forced to sign the first charter guaran- 
teeing certain rights to the people. In 
1297, King Edward I, in confirming the 
provisions of the Magna Carta, sent a 
copy to each of the area rulers and 
bishops in England. The copy sent to 
the Duke of Lancaster was the first to 
be recorded in the state rolls of Eng- 
jand and therefore the first to have offi- 
cial standing. It has been graciously 
loaned to us by the British Government, 
and is now on display at Jamestown, 
where this year we are celebrating the 
350th anniversary of the establishment 
of the first permanent English settle- 
ment of the new world with a magnifi- 
cent array of exhibits which all Ameri- 
.cans should see. 

Translated from the Latin of the 
Magna Carta we find the stirring phrase 
“nor condemn him but by lawful judg- 
ment of his peers.” 

The right of trial by jury, of course, 
has since been set forth and developed, 
in both law and practice, in much more 
specific fashion. The Magna Carta was 
the first great written guaranty of it in 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. The colo- 
nists brought the trial by jury concept 
of justice to Jamestown in 1607 almost 
400 years later. 

We have since built upon it, rather 
than undermined it, as this bill would 
do today. Our colonial declaration of 
rights of 1765 said that— 

Trial by jury is the inherent and invaluable 
right of every British subject in these 
Colonies. 


In 1776 the Declaration of Independ- 
ence cried out against the actions of the 
King depriving us in many cases of the 
benefits of trial by jury. The guaranty 
of this great bulwark of the liberty of 
the individual was then written into the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 
House have heard, in recent days, some 
of the most brilliant and compelling 
legal arguments that have ever been set 
forth in this Congress, in support of an 
amendment which would guarantee irial 
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by jury to persons who may be brought 
before the courts on charges arising out 
of the enactment of the bill before us. 
I am opposed to the bill in any form, of 
course, because I believe that our State 
and local governments are the proper 
guardians of our civil rights, and I re- 
sent Federal interference in this field. 
As I have said before, I consider that the 
enactment of this bill will produce many 
more wrongs than it will protect rights. 
For this reason, I have generally referred 
to it as the “civil wrongs bill.” But, Mr. 
Speaker, if it is to be the will of this 
House to enact legislation under this 
title, we must at least improve it by in- 
serting a guaranty for jury trials for our 
people. 

The eyes of the world are on us today, 
as we approach a vote on this jury trial 
amendment. In dictatorships, and in 
Fascist and Communist states, the people 


have no rights to trial by juries of their ` 


peers. They look longingly upon our 
system of government and justice. 
Their masters, however, are fearful that 
their oppressed subjects will get ideas 
of real democracy from us. 

On Sunday an Associated Press dis- 
pateh from Moscow related that the 
Soviet Army newspaper had attacked our 
Jamestown Festival in Virginia as a 
propaganda plot, one of the goals of 
which, it was said, was to convince other 
peoples of the superiority of our, and I 
quote, “notorious way of life.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
I am very sorry. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I move ta 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time to my friend as he may need 
to complete his statement. 

Mr. GARY. I certainly thank the 
gentleman for his courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, as I was stating, on 
Sunday an Associated Press dispatch 
from Moscow related that the Soviet 
Army newspaper had attacked our 
Jamestown Festival in Virginia as a 
propaganda plot, one of the goals of 
which, it was said, was to convince other 
peoples of the superiority of our, and I 
quote, “notorious way of life.” Our 
American way of life appears notorious 
to Communists and dictators, because it 
is the best example of true self-govern- 
ment in the history of the world, pro- 
tecting the rights of individuals and 
guaranteeing liberty and justice to all. 

As I view this copy of a hand-written 
Magna Carta, and reflect on the mean- 
ing of Jamestown, and the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Constitution, 
and the American way of liberty and life, 
I cannot help but reflect on an act of the 
British Parliament, shortly before the 
American Revolution. They tried to ex- 
tend the jurisdicton of the admiralty 
courts beyond their ancient limits, so 
that our American colonists could be 
tried for various offenses without a jury. 
We did not permit Parliament to take 
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this precious right from us then; let us 
not permit the Congress of the United 
States to take it from us now. 

I thank you. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I pur- 
posely gave the fine gentleman from 
Virginia, VAUGHAN GARY, an opportu- 
nity to conclude his remarks because I 
know he has sat here patiently for 7 
days to tell his story about this bill. 
When I took the floor the other day and 
told you I was in sympathy with the jury 
trial in every criminal case I meant it. 
When the gentleman from Virginia ex- 
hibited the Latin version of the Magna 
Carta, in the Chambers he inferentially 
proved part of my previous remarks. 

If you will recall, I.said that the right 
to a trial by jury represents a 700-year 
struggle for human rights. That is a 
long and heroic conquest. In every 
criminal case throughout the length and 
breadth of our country, I hope we will 
always accord an individual the right to 
a trial by jury in criminal cases. How- 
ever—-and this is the crux of the whole 
matter—to accord an individual who is 
flagrantly in violation of a court order 
the right to trial by jury isto turn back 
the clock as far as constitutional govern- 
ment is concerned. The law has reached 
its highest moment when it has saved 
and freed people from one-man rule. 
The law has reached its superior dignity 
when it has protected people from intol- 
erance, from hate, from sectionalism; 
and I plead with you today, do not permit 
any shades or shadows of thinking to in- 
terfere with the simple proposition that 
is involved in this case. The procedure 
set out in the bill when an alleged viola- 
tion of a civil right under the 15th 
amendment of the Constitution takes 
place, the individual aggrieved, or any 
individual, might bring the alleged in- 
fraction to the Attorney General. The 
Attorney General, after looking at all 
the physical facts decides whether in his 
judgment there is a violation or a 
threatened violation of this civil right 
guaranteed by our Constitution. Satis- 
fied that there has been in fact an al- 
leged violation, or a violation to take 
place, the Attorney General then pre- 
pares a petition, goes before a court of 
competent jurisdiction, recites the physi- 
cal facts, amone including an affidavit or 
verified statement which means under 
oath, setting out the fact that a citi- 
zen’s right has been violated or will be 
violated, introduces other testimony and 
after a full hearing a judge does or does 
not issue the writ. 

If the injunction is granted the per- 
son or people against whom it is issued 
are put on notice if they violate its terms 
they possibly will be cited into court to 
absolve themselves for violating the de- 
cree of injunction. 

To remove the right of the judge to 
adjudicate the question of a violation of 
his order is to weaken the sanction of its 
decrees. 

Mr. KEENEY, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEENEY: On 
page 10, line 5, after the word “order”, strike 
out the period, insert a semicolon, and add 
the following: “Provided, That in all cases of 
contempt arising under the laws of the 
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United States governing the issuance of in- 
junctions or restraining orders in any action 
or proceeding instituted under this act, and 
the act or thing done or omitted also con- 
stitutes a criminal offense under any act of 
Congress, or under the laws of any State in 
which it was done or omitted, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the contempt shall have 
been committed. 

“This proviso shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly with 
the administration of justice nor to the mis- 
behavior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to the eas 
orders, or process of the court.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois is 
not germane, and I shouid like to be 
heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman on the point of 
order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
stant bill provides authority in Attor- 
nel General to file an action for injunc- 
tion for the enforcement of civil rights 
created under old statutes, particularly 
the Ku Klux Act of 1871 and under part 
IV of the bill. We stop there. As to 
part III and part IV we do naught else; 
we just give authority to file suit. We 
give commission to the Attorney General 
to go into court. We do not tell the 
court what to do or what not todo. We 
lay down no conditions. The court can 
say yes or no to the Attorney General 
when he applies for the injunction. In 
other words, we simply say that in addi- 
tion to the causes of action the individ- 
ual may have under the old statute, the 
Attorney General may now have author- 
ity to go into equity and sue out an in- 
junction. We do not tell the court how 
to proceed. We lay down no rules. It is 
presumed that the practice governing 
injunctions prevails. We provide no 
method of procedure after the injunc- 
tion is applied for. We provide no pen- 
alty for the enforcement. of the injunc- 
tion. We provide no method of imposi- 
tion of penalty for violation of the in- 
junction. Failure to provide all these 
factors is highly important, to wit, first, 
failure to provide method of procedure 
after injunction is applied for; second, 
failure to provide any penalty; third, 
failure to provide method of imposition 
of penalty. 

These failures are of paramount im- 
portance because of the precedents set 
in the Volstead Act discussion in this 
House where an amendment for jury 
trial was sought and was declared out 
of order as not being germane. I should 
like to read parts of the debate in the 
House at that time. Section 23 of the 
so-called act which was considered by 
the House at that time reads as follows: 

Sec. 23. That an action to enjoin any nui- 
sance defined in this title may be brought 
in the name of the United States by the At- 
torney General of the United States or by 
any United States attorney or any prosecut- 
ing attorney of any State or any subdivision 
thereof or by the Commissioner or his depu- 
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ties or assistants. Such action shall he 
brought and tried as an action in equity and 
may be brought in any court having jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine equity cases. If 
it is made to appear by affidavits or other- 
wise, to the satisfaction of the court or judge, 
or judge in vacation, that such nuisance 
exists, a temporary writ of injunction shall 
forthwith issue restraining the defendant 
from conducting or permitting the continu- 
ance of such nuisance until the conclusion 
of the trial. Where a temporary injunction 
is prayed for, the court may issue an order 
restraining the defendant and all other per- 
sons from removing or in any way interfer- 
ing with the liquor or fixtures, or other 
things used in connection with the violation 
of this act constituting such nuisance. No 
bond shall be required in instituting such 
proceedings. 


Section 23 goes on further and in de- 
tailed manner prescribes what the court 
may or may not do. 

Section 24 of the act then being con- 
sidered by the House provided as follows: 


Src. 24. That when it appears in any erim- 
inal proceeding that any common nuisance 
as defined herein exists it shall be the duty 
of any officer authorized to enforce this act 
to proceed promptly in a court of equity to 
abate such nuisanee, and in case the defend- 
ant is adjudged guilty in such criminal trial 
shall, unless reversed, be conclusive evidence 
against such defendant of the facts adjudged 
therein as to the existence of the nuisance. 
For removing and selling the property in 
enforcing this act the officer shall be en- 
titled to charge and receive the same fee as 
the sheriff of the county would receive for 
levying upon and selling property on execu- 
tion, and for closing the premises and keep- 
ing them closed a reasonable sum shall be 
allowed by the court. 

Any violation of this title upon any leased 
premises by the lessee or occupant thereof 
shall, at the option of the lessor, work a 
forfeiture of the lease, 


Section 25 of the act then being con- 
sidered by the House in Committee of the 
Whole provides as follows: 


That any person violating the terms of 
the injunction as provided for in this title 
shall be punished for contempt by a fine of 
not more than $1,000, and by imprisonment 
of not less than 30 days nor more than 
1 year; and the court shall have the power 
to enforce such injunction by such meas- 
ures and means as in the judgment of the 
court may be necessary. 


An amendment was offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Gard, and 
the Clerk read that amendment as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment by Mr. Gard: Page 24, line 
17, after the word “court”, strike out the 
balance of the seetion and insert: “May try— 


That is the court— 


“May try the accused or, upon demand of 
the accused, the trial may be by jury, in 
which latter event the court may impanel 
a jury from the jurors then in attendance on 
the court, or a judge thereof in chambers 
may cause a sufficient number of jurors to 
be selected and summoned, as provided by 
law, to attend at the time and place of trial, 
at which time a jury shall be selected and 
impaneled as upon a trial for misdemeanor, 
and such trial shall conform as near as may 
be to the practice in criminal cases prose- 
cuted by indictment or upon information.” 


Mr. Volstead addressed the Committee 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is not germane to the section. This 
does not deal with the trial. It simply pro- 
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vides. for a penalty. The section that dealt 


with that has heen passed. That is section 
23. This deals only with the enforcement 
of the penalty. It does not provide anything 
about the trial at all. 

Mr. Garp. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
is absolutely germane. We have here im sec- 
tion 25, page 24, this very remarkable lan- 
guage, and I desire to ask, if I may, some calm 
consideration of the members of this com- 
mittee to this language: 


Then he quotes the amendment in 
part. 

And the court shall have the power to 
enforce such injunction by such measures 
and means as in the judgment of the court 
may be necessary. 


Then he goes on and in additional 
language seeks to support the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
Section 25 of the bill provides for a penalty. 
The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Gard, provides for a method 
of trial. It has been repeatedly held that 
where a provision in the bill provides for 
a penalty, it is not in order to offer an amend- 
ment simply providing for a penalty, it is 
not in order to offer an amendment simply 
providing for a method by which that penalty 
may be inflicted, 

Mr. Icor. Has the Chair considered the 
fact that the punishment here is for con- 
tempt, and that the amendment is for the 
finding of whether the defendant is guilty 
of that contempt.or not? It is not merely a 
question of the sentence. The injunction is 
in another paragraph, and the violation of 
the injunction is construed here, and that 
is all that the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio seeks to give. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would make it all the 
more out of order, and the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in the Volstead 
Act case under section 23 authority was 
granted to the Attorney General or his 
deputy to file for an injunction and the 
court was authorized to issue the same 
under a specified procedure, including a 
specified judgment and detailed order 
enforcing said judgment. 

Secondly authority was granted to any 
law-enforcement officer to file suit for an 
injunction under section 24. That is, 
there was a double authority. Section 
23 was the authority for the Attorney 
General and his assistant, section 24 
was authority for any law-enforcement 
agency to apply and secure an injunction. 

Section 25 set forth a penalty for viola- 
tion of an injunction issued under either 
section 23 or 24, including fine and im- 
prisonment. Further, an elaborate 
method of judgment. was provided. 

An amendment authorizing a jury trial 
for violation of the injunction issued un- 
der section 23 or section 24 was held not 
to be germane on the score that the 
amendment provided for a method by 
which a penalty could be imposed. The 
amendment was to the penalty section. 
It was. declared out of order as not ger- 
mane, because it provided for procedure 
for the imposition of a penalty whereas 
the section was limited to the penalty. 
Procedure and penalty were considered 
two separate subjects by the Chair and 


not to be mixed, that is, not joined to- 


gether. That is, one was not germane 
to the other. 

When the proponents argued the ger- 
maneness and attempted to anchor the 


‘ 
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amendment of procedure, jury trial, on 
previous sections relating to the appli- 
cation for injunction, there authorized 
by the bill, plus the violation of such in- 
junction, the Chair said that would 
make it all the more out of order. It 
was out of order as related to the 
penalty. It would have been out of or- 
der as related to application for the in- 
junction as in the present bill before 
us. 

The instant bill before us states only 
that the Attorney General may file a 
suit in equity under an existing cause of 
action and the court can entertain 
jurisdiction. 

Parts III and IV of the bill before us 
do not do anything else. There are no 
words of procedure for the injunction in 
any part of the bill before us. There 
are no words concerning the judgment 
or the nature or kind of judgment in any 
part of the bill. There are no words 
for penalty for violation of the injunc- 
tion in any part of the bill. There are 
no words of methods of imposition of 
penalty for violation in any part of this 
bill. Yet in the Volstead case, where all 
these four elements were present, an 
identical amendment for jury trial for 
violation of the injunction was ruled by 
the Chair not to be germane. 

In other words, there is nothing in 
the instant bill before us to which you 
can relate or anchor the jury trial 
amendment. In the Volstead prece- 
dent, even, where you had the provisions 
for procedure for the injunction, nature 
of the judgment, and the penalty for 
i violation of the injunction the provision 

for jury trial for contempt was not ger- 
mane. 
. Actually, the proponents now seek by 
a jury-trial amendment to except the 
operation of this bill, the instant bill, 
from the provisions of the existing law 
as contained in title 18 and title 28 cov- 
ering issuance of injunctions and proce- 
dures and penalties for contempt, none 
of which are mentioned in the instant 
bill. This cannot be done save by a 
separate bill. But, to put the matter 
‘another way, under the proposed amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois for a jury trial two factors, for 
example, must be assumed so that the 
amendment could possibly be related 
and made germane. 

First, it would have to be assumed that 
an injunction had been issued by the 
court. Second, it would have to be 
assumed that the injunction had been 
violated. The trial by jury concerns the 
violation of the injunction. The issue to 
‘be tried is whether the injunction had 
been violated. All the bill before us does 
‘is to authorize application for an injunc- 
tion. We just give a license to the Attor- 
ney General to file. You cannot graft a 
jury trial for a violation of an injunction 
onto a license to file an injunction. You 
cannot have a jury trial unless, first, 
there has been an injunction issued; and 
second, there has been a violation of it. 

We neither provide for the method of 
the injunctions issued nor for its viola- 
tion. One cannot assume the restraining 
order nor can one assume the violation 
of the order. 

This amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois is not related to the 
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bill even in the second or the third 
degree. You just cannot use the mere 
permission, authority, or license to apply 
for an injunction as provided in this bill, 
as a foundation for relevancy of a jury 
trial. Under the precedent of the Vol- 
stead Act case, one cannot use a penalty 
for violation of an injunction as the 
basis for an amendment for a jury trial 
for such violation. The Chair went fur- 
ther and said you could not use section 
23 and section 24 of the Volstead Act 
providing for elaborate procedures for 
the issuance of injunction or the terms 
of the injunction and for punishing vio- 
lations of the injunction as the basis for 
amendment of trial by jury in contempt. 

Mr. Chairman, are we not on firmer 
ground in saying germaneness of the 
jury trial amendment cannot be attached 
to a mere grant of authority or license 
to apply for injunction? On that 
ground, Mr. Chairman, I rest my case 
that the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary is not germane to the bill 
and the amendment is, therefore, out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. KEENEY. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, that part of the brief 
which was just read to you, which is 
germane to the point in question, I will 
resubmit to the Chair in the course of 
my argument. The amendment that I 
proffered had to do with procedure and 
not penalties. The measure before this 
body has to do with procedure and not 
with penalties. It has always been my 
firm belief that a jury is a component 
part of any court and that there is noth- 
ing extraneous when it comes to a jury 
being in a courtroom and being part of 
our system of justice. 

I resubmit to the Chair that part of 
the brief of the gentleman from New 
York that is germane to the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, we, of 
course, did not expect this point of order 
to be made. But, I will try to answer 
the arguments made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. The title of the bill provides 
that its purpose is to further secure and 
protect civil rights, not only one kind 
of right but all civil rights. The bill is 
divided into four parts. What is perti- 
nent in one section is necessarily a part 
of the scheme of the whole bill. 

Part I deals with the establishment 
of a Commission on Civil Rights. If 
you will look at page 2 of the bill you 
will find rules of procedure for the Com- 
mission. It contains a lengthy set of 
rules of procedure to guide the Commis- 
sion. In other words, we not only create 
the Commission, but then restrict its 
powers and indicate the mode of proce- 
dure under this bill. 

So procedure is part and parcel of this 
bill. 

In the second place, parts 3 and 4 cre- 
ate a cause of action. These parts em- 
power the Attorney General to file suits. 
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In other words it creates a cause of ac- 
tion and then designates who shall pur- 
sue that cause of action—the Attorney 
General; and that is certainly a proce- 
dural device. 

Furthermore, the bill provides that the 
cause of action shall be exercised by the 
district courts. So again we go on with 
procedure for the pursuance of that 
cause of action. 

The gentleman from New York said 
that upon application being made to a 
Federal judge for an injunction the judge 
can say “Yes” or “No.” That is correct. 
But we have a right to tell the judge: “If 
you do say ‘Yes’ and agree to hear the in- 
junction, here is how you are going to 
proceed: You will have to impanel a jury 
in cases of contempt arising under the 
act.” 

So this is a restrictive provision, direct- 
ing the judge to hear the contempt pro- 
ceedings before a jury. And that same 
restrictive device is contained on page 
10, line 5. Let me read it all: 

Fifth. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law. 


Here, then, under this bill we are re- 
stricting the court in the administration 
of the procedure for the achievement of 
the objectives of the bill, so we have 
restrictive language at that point, we 
have rules provided for the commission 
in another part; and the whole idea of 
the bill, according to the proponents, is 
to further protect and secure civil rights. 
The bill is designed to create the cause 
of action, to provide who shall pursue 
the cause of action—the Attorney Gen- 
eral; and then we do not leave it in the 
air, we designate the courts that have 
jurisdiction of the cause of action. 

The amendment would go one step 
further to say that in pursuing the cause 
of action for contempt the trial will have 
to be by jury. 

I submit that the point of order should 
be overruled. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the Chair hear me in support of the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from New York. : 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, there 
is very little I can add to the excellent 
analysis given to the Chair by the gentle- 
man from New York, but I might briefly 
state our position in a little different 
way. 

The precedent on which we rely is em- 
bodied in volume 8 of Cannon’s Prece- 
dents at page 540. I am referring to 
decision No. 2977. That decision holds 
that an amendment authorizing jury 
trial to determine the imposition of a 
penalty was not germane to the section 
of a bill providing that penalty. 

The decision I am referring to was 
made during debate on the Volstead Act. 

It is a clear precedent. I have the im- 
pression that if there can be degrees of 
germaneness, certainly the amendment 
offered here is less germane than was 
the amendment which was ruled out in 
the Volstead case. In that case, the bill 
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to which this amendment -was offered 
went very much further than our bill 
does. It set up the procedure to he fol- 
lowed in the injunction preceedings and 
specified the penalty for contempt. 

That bill not only authorized the At- 
torney General to go into the equity 
side of the court, but also provided just 
how the judgment in the injunction suit 
was to he framed, and just what the 
punishment for contempt should be. 

In spite of the fact that the bill set 
up all of that procedure, when the 
amendment was offered to provide for 
a jury trial, it was held by the then pre- 
siding officer that it was not germane. 
The reason given for the decision was 
that it was not in order to offer an 
amendment providing for a method by 
which the penalty was to be inflicted to 
the section of the bill previding for the 
penalty. Under the very unusual cir- 
cumstances there, an appeal was taken 
from the decision of the Chair, and the 
House sustained the Chair’s ruling. 

It seems to me that the proffered 
amendment in the case before us is far 
less germane to the bill than was the one 
in the case we have cited. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, it is diffi- 
cult for me to see how any amendment 
to this section could be more germane 
than is the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The gentleman from New York says 
that in this section to which the amend- 
ment is. offered we “do not tell the Court 
what to do or what not to do or how to 
proceed.” That is all the section is 
about. And, as a matter of fact, the 
particular language in the section which 
provides that the Attorney General may 
institute for the United States or in the 
name of the United States a civil action 
or other proper procedure, has a twofold 
purpose. 

First, it tells the Court that the United 
States may be a party to these actions; 
and, second, because of the provision in 
section 402, title 18, of the United States 
Code, that particular language tells the 
Court that a defendant in the case is 
not entitled to a jury trial. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
modify those words. It is to work on 
the same purpose, the same subject mat- 
ter, as those words “in the name of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have not had an op- 
portunity to read the cases or the au- 
thorities cited because, frankly, no one 
on our committee ever dreamed there 
would be a point of order raised to this 
particular amendment. We just could 
not conceive of such a thing. But from 
listening to the citations, it would appear 
that the sections to which the cases and 
the rulings refer dealt with penalty sec- 
tions and attempts to modify those sec- 
tions or to amend those sections with 
procedural provisions. The particular 
section imvolved here is entirely pro- 
cedural. The amendment that is being 
offered involves procedure. 

Now, finally, the gentleman from New 
York said “There is nothing in this sec- 
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tion to which you can relate or involve 
the jury trial.” Now, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, if that state- 
ment is true, this Committee on the 
Judiciary, this Congress, the press, the 
entire United States has been laboring 
under the most serious misapprehension 
for many, many months, because that is 
all that has been talked about. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there 
could not be any amendment more ger- 
mane to this section than that offered by 
the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. For whatever signifi- 
cance it may have, this same amendment 
was offered before the full Committee on 
the Judiciary and this point of order was 
not urged; is that correct? 

Mr. HYDE. That is correct, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 
The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 


KEENEY], offers an amendment on page 
10, line 5, of the bill H. R. 6127, the ti- 
tle of which is “A ill to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States.” 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment and has listened to the arguments 
in support of and against the point of 
order. The Chair holds that the amend- 
ment. is a restriction upon the Attorney 
General and the courts. It deals with 
procedures and not penalties, and in 
the opinion of the Chair is germane. 

The Chair is sustained in that posi- 
tion by the decisions in Cannon’s Prece- 
dents, volume 8, page 584, section 3022, 
which reads: 

To a provision delegating certain powers 
a proposal to limit such powers-is germane. 


Section 3023 reads: 

To a proposal to grant certain authority an 
amendment proposing to limit such author- 
ity is germane. 

The Chair therefore holds the amend- 
ment germane and overrules the point 
of order. 

The gentleman from Illinois may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. KEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
now proceed to retrieve my amendment 
from the multiplicity of words that have 
descended upon it. From time im- 
memorial, ever since we have had a 
United States of America, the right to a 
trial by jury has been the haven and 
the refuge of our citizenry. It has fallen 
to my lot in life to have had a great 
deal of experience with juries, and it is 
because of that and my belief in the 
jury system that I proffer this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, in my profession, as a 
lawyer, for years. I was a prosecuting at- 
torney and I have tried before juries of 
men and juries of men and women 
cases involving almost every known sort 
of crime that man can commit. And, I 
have tried many, many civil cases both 
for the plaintiff and for the defendant, 
and I have a very high regard for our 
citizenry when they sit in the jury box 
to do justice. I testify to that because 
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it is my firm belief, and that is why I 
have offered this amendment. To the 
accused who is being prosecuted, the 
rights and the processes of law are very 
sacred, but those who designed this par- 
ticular measure, those who fabricated 
its words and its theory and its ideas 
were very careful not to give to the 
American citizen the right to be tried 
by a jury of his equals or his peers. This 
is what this measure does with respect 
to the procedural method. 

The plaintiff under this measure is the 
Government of the United States of 
America. The prosecutor is the Attorney 
General of the United States of America. 
And who appoints the Attorney General? 
Why, the President of the United States, 
and I mean no disrespect whatsoever. 
And before whom is the measure heard? 
Before a Federal judge appointed by the 
President of the United States. The 
plaintiff is the United States; the prose- 
cutor is the United States; and the judge 
is the United States. But just to make 
sure, as sure as it can be, that the aceused 
will become a convicted defendant, they 
proceed to strip him of his right to a trial 
by a jury of his equals or his peers. 

And so we have to look at this as 
Americans. I could be tried under this 
proposed act. Maybe you could, too. 
But we would like to have the right to a 
trial. by a jury. The reason, I hear 
rumblings that would indicate that no 
one should have a right to a trial by a 
jury is because in some parts of the 
United States maybe they would not get 
the right kind of a trial by a jury. But 
day in and day out, every day in the year, 
all over the United States and including 
those States, juries are passing judgment 
upon people; they are fining people; they 
are sending people to the penitentiary 
and even taking their lives. And that 
goes on day after day. But for some rea- 
son or other, under the measure that is 
before this Committee, no one is entitled 
to the right of a trial by a jury. 

I think the people from my home State 
of Illinois are entitled to the right of a 
trial by a jury under this measure. Just 
because someone may think that some- 
place else there would not be the right 
kind of a trial by a jury is no reason why 
the citizens of Maine, of California, or of 
Hlinois, should have to forego or be de- 
nied the right of a trial by a jury. 

The only reason this is not in the Con- 
stitution of the United States is because 
our Constitution was based on the com- 
mon law, and the common law from the 
Magna Carta; and at the time that the 
nobility on the fields of Runnymede 
wrested from King John the Magna 
Carta no one ever thought of a civil- 
rights bill. At the time that we adopted 
the Constitution of the United States no 
one ever thought that the mind of man 
would conceive a procedure such as is 
before you today. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to you that a 
trial by jury is the American system; it 
represents American thinking, and it is 
the American way of life. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a very 
interesting and brilliant debate. We 
have heard many splendid speeches and 
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arguments. I congratulate and com- 
mend the author of this amendment for 
having offered it and for the splendid 
presentation of his views. 

Certainly, all of us must have been 
impressed with the remarks of our friend 
from Virginia, Mr. VaucHAN Gary, who 
took us back to the Plains of Runny- 
mede. As I listened to his brilliant dis- 
cussion I was mindful of the fact that 
we might even go back beyond Runny- 
mede to the controversies in the great 
forests of Germany more than 2,000 
years ago. 

The jury trial as we know it today had 
its origin in Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
The right of trial by jury is well im- 
bedded in the legal jurisprudence of our 
country. Actually, it is one of our 
cherished institutions and a very vital 
part of the form of our Government. I 
believe it was Blackstone, the great 
teacher at whose shrine all lawyers with 
humility and respect must, in deference, 
bow, who said that “our jury system is 
the palladium of liberty and the glory 
of law.” Certainly, the right of trial by 
jury is a sacred and precious right, a 
right that has come down to us through 
the ages. This precious right was pur- 
chased by the blood of heroes and dedi- 
cated to humanity by the prayers of 
patriots. 

This bill was not prompted by parti- 
san politics but rather by putrid politics. 
There is not one scintilla of evidence to 
warrant its enactment. It is calculated, 
if not indeed intended, to cause trouble 
and to stir up strife; but be not deceived, 
the American people will not long tol- 
erate its provisions. ‘The bill is not only 
ill-considered and unwise, but its pro- 
visions are obnoxious and reprehensible. 
This proposal challenges our intelligence 
and the very finest virtues of our pa- 
triotism.. In wanton fashion this sacred 
right of trial by jury is here challenged 
not by some judge, not by some court, 
but by the representatives of the people, 
representatives who have taken an oath 
of office and by that oath of office have 
sworn to support the Constitution of the 
United States, our Magna Carta, which 
guarantees to every citizen, however 
humble, the right of trial by jury. This 
is the saddest and the sorriest part of 
this performance. 

When Jesus Christ was on earth and 
wanted to make His presence and His 
purpose known, He, with great and divine 
intuition and with sublime wisdom, se- 
lected a jury of 12 men to witness the 
evidence of His divinity and to proclaim 
the great verdict to the world. Jesus 
had a jury. It is true that among the 
12 jurors selected He had a Peter to deny 
the truth and a Judas to betray the cause. 
The fact remains, however, that the great 
Saviour of man selected a jury of 12. 
When Peter realized that he had be- 
trayed a trust, he poured out his heart in 
grief. When Judas realized the enor- 
mity of his offense, he threw down his 30 
pieces of silver, fled from the sight of 
man and hanged himself. This is not 
however an indictment of our jury sys- 
tem. Certainly no human institutionis 
perfect nor is it infallible. 

All of our jurors may not be honest, 
brave and courageous, but certainly most 
of our jurors are prompted by the 
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highest purposes of life and are unswerv= 
ing in their vitality to truth and in their 
unyielding devotion to duty. Under our 
system of Government no man shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property ex- 
cept by due process of law, which con- 
templates a fair and an impartial trial 
by jury and only after a unanimous ver- 
dict has been rendered against him. In 
all of our system of Government there is 
no office more important than that of a 
juror. Members of petit juries hold in 
their hands the golden scales of justice 
and they and they alone pass upon the 
grave issues of life and death. Neither 
potentate nor prince ever exercised 
higher functions than those exercised by 
members of petit juries. Jurors not 
only deal with life and death and prop- 
erty but they deal with individual liberty, 
which under our system and our tradi- 
tions is even more precious than life it- 
self. 

How could we trifle with such serious 
and sacred rights which mean so much 
to all of our citizens in all walks of life 
and in all jurisdictions of our great 
Republic. This Magna Carta, this great 
Constitution of ours, was signed by the 
father of his great country, George 
Washington, and my recollection is that 
it was signed by 39 other men, perhaps 
of less distinction but representing all 
of the grand States that existed at that 
time on this continent, and every State 
thereafter admitted to the Union in a 
duly constituted convention has ratified 
that great document which means so 
much to all of us. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Does 
the gentleman contend that the right of 
trial by jury does exist in contempt pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I do not contend 
that jury trials exist in ordinary con- 
tempt proceedings. As lawyers, we know 
that in ordinary proceedings certain in- 
dividuals are subjected to injunctions 
and restraining orders and such injunc- 
tions and restraining orders are entered 
against certain named individuals, firms, 
or corporations, but here we are dealing 
with an entirely different matter. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. ‘If the 
gentleman regards it as a right of such 
importance, I wonder how the people of 
the United States have gotten along 
without it for 175 years? 

Mr. COOLEY. As I have pointed out, 
in ordinary contempt proceedings the 
individuals involved have already had 
their day in court and all persons so 
involved have either already had a trial 
by jury or thereafter have a right of 
trial by jury. Here we are dealing with 
no ordinary case. Individuals are en- 
joined and restrained in ordinary litiga- 
tion with which we as country practi- 
tioners are familiar. In the matter un- 
der consideration, individuals might un- 
wittingly violate the terms of some re- 
straining order and might without even 
knowing violate some alleged civil right. 

Again, I emphasize the importance of 
a citizen having the right of having a 
jury of his peers to pass upon the ques- 
tion of this guilt or of his innocence, 
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This right of trial by jury has through 
the ages been trampled upon but it is 
still one of the most precious rights of 
our citizenship. The Saxons carried the 
right of trial by jury to England and 
there they were ever ready to defend it 
with their life’s blood. It was crushed 
out by the Danish invasion. All that the 
people suffered of tyranny and oppres- 
sion during the period of their subjuga- 
tion resulted from their want and from 
their denial of trial by jury. As the day 
follows the night, a great reaction came 
and the Danes were driven back to their 
frozen homes in the North. 

Alfred the Great, the greatest of rev- 
olutionary heroes and the wisest of 
monarchs, made the first use of his 
power after the Saxons had restored it 
to reestablish their ancient laws. Not 
all of this was done with great ease; the 
courts were opposed to it, the judges were 
opposed to it, for it limited their power— 
the kind of power that is coveted by 
tyrants, the power to punish without re- 
gard to law. In reestablishing the right 
of trial by jury, it was necessary for 
Alfred the Great to cause to be hanged 
44 judges in one year for refusing to 
give his subjects a trial by jury. Alfred 
did not hang them without a trial. They 
were impeached before the grand council 
of the nation, the Parliament of that day. 

The right of trial by jury was again 
trampled down by the Norman con- 
querors. The evils resulting from the . 
want of it and the denial of it united all 
classes in the one great effort which 
compelled King John to restore the right 
of trial by jury when the great Carta 
was rung from his hands on the plains 
of Runnymede. 

Wonderful and mysterious have been 
the vicissitudes of the right of trial by 
jury. American citizens want no part 
of a star chamber trial by a one-man 
court. Every citizen is a part of our 
Constitution and our Constitution is a 
part of the life of every citizen. Every 
man who had taken public office in this 
country from the time the Constitution 
was ratified until this very good hour has 
taken an oath that he will support and 
defend the Constitution and all of its 
provisions. The Attorney General of the 
United States became a party to that 
great document when he laid his hand 
upon the great gospel of God and swore 
solemnly that he would give every citi- 
zen the great benefit and protection of 
all of its great provisions. .Everyone of 
you are likewise a party to this the great- 
est instrument yet devised by the mortal 
mind of man. 

Those of you from other sections of 
the country seem to think that for some 
reason you are not involved in this con- 
troversy. You seem to think that you 
are directing your efforts toward the 
Southland. For some reason you seem 
to be under the erroneous impression 
that in the South we are running ram- 
pant over the rights and sacred privileges 
of citizens. You have been challenged 
and I again challenge you to name a 
single man or woman in all of the South- 
land who has, because of race, color, 
creed, religion, or national origin, been 
denied the privileges of citizenship or 
the right to vote, if you please. Yet you 
are making much ado about nothing. 
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The very fact that you are willing to 
deny the accused the right of trial by 
jury is positive proof of the fact that you 
actually intend for judges to conduct 
star chamber trials, to render decisions, 
to impose punishment, and to exercise 
and influence their own decrees. One- 
man courts will not be tolerated either in 
the Southland or elsewhere in America. 

Let us contemplate for one moment 
the far-reaching effect of such tribunals. 
Suppose some citizen in your district or 
in my district is summarily summoned 
before the court and is summarily con- 
victed and imprisoned, without a public 
trial and without a trial by jury. Can 
you not understand how the people 
would be aroused and can you not under- 
stand how, in great indignation, citizens 
might even storm our jails to free those 
who have been wrongfully imprisoned? 
The majesty of the law as we have known 
it through the years may very well be 
challenged by the best citizens of our 
country if svch wrongful acts should be 
perpetrated. 

In summary of this iniquitous meas- 
ure, I need only to say that it is a des- 
perate effort, a political effort, if you 
please, to rape the Constitution and to 
ravish the rights of freemen, and the 
sorry part of it all is that it is being pro- 
posed here in the Congress of our great 
country. Please do not believe for one 
moment that the American people will 
tolerate such treatment. We cannot af- 
ford to play with precious rights. I urge 
the adoption of the pending amendment. 
Frankness requires me to admit that 
even if the pending amendment is adopt- 
ed I shall not vote for this iniquitous 
bill. I will not vote for it for a thousand 
reasons, which time will not permit me 
to discuss. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been an amaz- 
ing week. It has been a week of great 
brilliance and great oratory, and a week, 
to my mind, of complete submergence of 
the actual issue before us. I went home 
after 3 days of general debate, Mr. Chair- 
man, almost brainwashed myself into 
thinking that perhaps this extraneous 
issue of jury trial in a civil contempt 
case—an issue valuable in other circum- 
stances, but a secondary. issue in this 
case—might be necessary. But, Mr. 
Chairman, you could never brainwash 
me on the need for legislation that would 
remove the last vestige of second-class 
citizenship in this country. 

I would like to say that of course I 
believe in all American rights. In crim- 
inal cases, I would, of course, support a 
trial by jury; but I believe even more in 
the American right for men to govern 
themselves through the ballot; and 
where that ballot is refused or the exer- 
cise of it is not granted to any segment 
of our eligible population, no government 
of the people is safe; no government of 
the people is secure. I would go so far 
as to say, Mr. Chairman, no government 
which denies the right to vote to any 
large segment or to any small segment of 
its eligible population can hope to sur- 
vive. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
just this. I think we should wipe away 
the trees, the bushes; and the hedges 
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raised by proposed amendments to this 
bill. We are talking here of an issue 
which is so fundamentally American 
that we should not seek to rely on oratory 
or sophistry or legal brilliance, and there 
has been much of it. 

I know that this legislation is needed. 
I myself have had only one personal ex- 
perience illustrating the need for such 
legislation to protect civil rights, but it 
was a potent one. My personal experi- 
ence dealt not with a case of mere re- 
fusal of the right to vote—but with the 
failure adequately to determine and 
punish those who had taken young life. 
I refer, of course, to the Emmett Till case, 
in which a young boy from Chicago went 
down to visit in another State; and what- 
ever the reason, was kidnaped in the 
middle of the night from his relatives’ 
comfortable but perhaps poor home and 
was later found murdered. I had sent 
an official request, never acknowledged, 
to the Governor of that great State, 
urging him to use his powerful influence 
to insure a fair trial and apprehension 
of the guilty. The case is too well known 
to require any recounting of the later 
circumstances of the jury trial, the ac- 
quittal, or the failure further to appre- 
hend the guilty. I knew then, Mr. Chair- 
man, that action must be taken to pro- 
tect the civil rights, at least, of certain 
of our citizens who are as much American 
and who are as much entitled to the pro- 
tection of their rights as anyone who 
sits in this Chamber as a Member of 
Congress. 

I have been constantly thinking dur- 
ing this debate, Mr. Chairman, that if 
we could only have had 10 percent of the 
brilliance and the legal knowledge and 
the oratory that has been expended 
against this bill used to protect civil 
rights—including the right to vote—we 
never would have needed this legislation. 
I hope that we can still enlist such aid 
to help this worthy cause. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
a little more fully this proposal to inject 
a jury trial. The fifteenth amendment, 
adopted more than 80 years ago, de- 
clares: “The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” This, 
however, did not, as anticipated, secure 
the franchise for citizens in some areas. 
Before and after the last election, it is 
argued that repeated, specific charges 
were made that registration lists were 
being purged of certain voters. Since 
efforts to deal with such violation of the 
law were ineffective after the action had 
once taken place, the Department of 
Justice offered the suggestion embodied 
in this bill that it be permitted to pro- 
ceed to prevent denial of rights by the 
use of the injunction process. This is 
the same process currently used to en- 
force antitrust laws and in many other 
instances, by permitting the granting of 
a temporary order or injunction. No 
permanent order could be obtained until 
full opportunity had been given to pre- 
sent evidence and cross-examine wit- 
nesses. Disobedience of the court de- 
cision then reached, however, would 
make the guilty individual punishable 
for contempt. - 
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When the amendment to provide 2 
trial by jury, in place of the proposed 
contempt proceedings before a judge, 
was first suggested, strong suspicion 
arose that such action would merely nul- 
lify the act. At the very least, jury trials 
would cause delays that might, in many 
cases, prevent in time any action against 
denial of the voting privilege. 

I think that it is only fair to point out, 
Mr. Chairman, that the right to trial 
by jury, a right that Americans cherish 
and guard, is not provided in the Consti- 
tution for this type of litigation—nor 
does such a provision appear for the 
same type of court action in the consti- 
tutions of those States from which there 
is now coming the greatest pressure for 
a jury trial amendment. Constitutional 
lawyers whom I have consulted go so far 
as to question the constitutionality of 
including a trial by jury provision in the 
legislation under consideration, inas- 
much as it would deprive the courts of 
their historic power to protect them- 
selves by contempt action. My own 
main objection to the proposed jury trial 
provision is that it would nullify this 
bill—that there is double reason for its 
rejection in the danger that it might, 
at the same time, flaunt the authority 
of the judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, what we need today is 
to consider the basic issue before us: 
The issue of whether freemen, American 
born or naturalized, who are entitled 
under the Constitution to vote, shall be 
deprived of that vote or of any other 
civil right guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. Personally, I think it is as simple 
as that. Both parties in their platforms 
promised this right. The Constitution 
guarantees this right. We, ourselves, 
most of us, have said we believed in that 
right. : It is almost, Mr. Chairman, a 
simple question of whether we keep 
faith—keep faith with the fundamental 
principles of this country; keep faith 
with our declaration that men can live 
here in equality and brotherhood; keep 
faith with what we are trying to say— 
and what we are spending billions of dol- 
lars to say to the world—that we believe 
in freedom, equality, justice, and equal 
rights. 

Mr. Chairman, the first question I was 
asked in India 20 months ago was how 
I could account for our failure to let all 
American citizens who are entitled to 
vote, do so. I heard that stories about 
the expulsion of Autherine Lucy were 
published in Cairo, Egypt, before they 
were published here in Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, in days like this, when 
all the world is looking toward us, we 
cannot afford to take a step backward 
nor can we refuse to take a step forward. 
It is a question of keeping faith, as I 
said, with our constitutional beliefs: it 
is even a question of keeping faith with 
the moral law. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall keep that faith. I shall vote 
for no amendment which would nullify 
the effect of this law. I shall vote for no 
amendments which would weaken its es- 
sential purpose. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise now in support of 
this amendment to provide a jury trial 
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in contempt cases. I think I will speak 
to begin with to my friends on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle. I will soon have 
finished 10 years of service in this body 
and I think during that time I have made 
the reputation of being, among other 
things, a good Democrat. I have voted 
the ticket, so to speak; I have supported 
the leadership of my party wherever I 
possibly could. I remember very dis- 
tinctly the days back in 1949 when the 
public housing law that has meant so 
much to the large cities of our country. 
Then it was that I joined that little band 
whose efforts resulted in the passage of 
that bill in the Committee of the Whole 
by only two or three votes. 

When matters have been before this 
House that I judged to be of a punitive 
nature against the laboring men and 
women of this country, I have joined 
with my Democratic friends from other 
sections of the country to vote against 
those measures. 

I mention these things, Mr. Chairman, 
not as creating any bond of obligation or 
indebtedness between the friends to 
whom I am speaking and myself. I have 
no apology for the way I have voted. 
I voted the way I did because I thought 
that the best interests of all the country 
required that I vote the way I did. In- 
stead, I mention these things as showing 
certainly that my attitude toward my 
fellow Members of my party from other 
sections of my country have not been 
one of antagonism. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I think 
perhaps I should say that I may have 
made a mistake in saying that I am talk- 
ing primarily to the Members of my own 
party; maybe my remarks should be di- 
rected to my friends on the other side of 
the aisle. A recent compilation of my 
votes by the Congressional Quarterly in- 
Gicates that I have a better voting record 
in support of the President of the United 
States than does a very large percentage 
of the members of his own party in the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Again, Mr. Chairman, I do not apologize 
for my votes that have been friendly to 
the President. I shall always support 
him when I think he is right. 

However that may be, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to talk this afternoon about a mat- 
ter that I feel is of the gravest impor- 
tance. I propose to discuss the historic 
role of the Democratic Party in the 
Congress in winning for the American 
people the right of trial by jury in in- 
junction contempt cases. In preparation 
of what I am going to say I have done 
considerable research; I have read the 
record. 

The truth is that about 65 years ago 
the injunction as a legal remedy for use 
in labor-management disputes had its 
crigin. It was such an effective instru- 
ment, and its use spread so rapidly 
throughout the industrial areas of the 
Nation that many people were convinced 
that judges were abusing its use. 

In a very few years it could be clearly 
proven that the injunction had been 
used as a weapon to break 500 strikes. 
Its indirect effects were immeasurable. 

The great Democratic Party was early 
to sense the abuse of the injunction 
processes and just as Bryan was cry- 
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ing out “You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor a crown of thorns” 
the Democratic Party, in its platform 
of 1896, boldly announced: 

We especially object to government by in- 
junction as a new and highly dangerous form 
of oppression * * *; and we approve the bill 
now pending in the House of Representa- 
tives * * * providing for trials by jury in 
* * * cases of contempt. 


The Democratic Party adopted a 
course and pursued it. In 1900, the plat- 
form of our party said and I quote: 


We are opposed to government by injunc- 
tion. 


Sentiment was building up. Opposi- 
tion to these injunctions was growing. 
Opposition to the heavy hand of the 
Federal judge as he meted out punish- 
ment for alleged violations of his in- 
junctions was becoming cemented in the 
consciences and the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. 

In its platform of 1904, the Democratic 
Party said: 

We approve the measure which passed the 
United States Senate in 1896, but which a 
Republican Congress has ever since refused 
to enact * * * providing for trial by jury 
in case of indirect contempt. 


The moving finger writes. 

In 1908 the Democratic platform pro- 
claimed: 

Experience has proved the necessity of a 
modification of the present law relating to 
injunctions, and we reiterate the pledge 
* * + in favor of the measure * *,*. pro- 
viding for trial by jury in cases of indirect 
contempt. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a privileged motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ELLIOTT moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House, with the recommendation that. the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, in 1912 
the Democratic Party offered the country 
Woodrow Wilson and a platform pledge 
that a law would be enacted providing for 
a trial by jury in injunction contempt 
cases, 

Then came the enactment of the Clay- 
ton antitrust law of 1914, which con- 
tinues today as the bulkwark of many of 
the economic likerties that we now enjoy. 

In that day, Henry D. Clayton, of 
Alabama, filled the chair now occupied hy 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], when the historic debate which 
led to the passage of that law occurred 
in this very Chamber 43 years ago, in 
May and June of 1914. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, go back with me 
those 43 years and hark to the debates 
of those times. 

Mr. Henry of that day, from the State 
of Texas, stood on the floor of this House 
and said of the Clayton antitrust law: 

Then follows ample provisions for jury 
trial in cases of indirect contempt, such. is 
our platform promise and thus by this strong 
language * * * we redeemed it * * * in this 
bill labor has secured more rights * * * 
than in all the legislation afforded it in 100 


years * * * a wonderful record for democ- 
racy. 
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On the same day, Congressman Bart- 
lett said: 


We boast, Mr. Chairman * * * that the 
system of jury trials * * * handed down to 
us from English jurisprudence is the greatest 
palladium of the liberty of the English- 
speaking people, yet in a case which provides 
punishment and fine, we have been strug- 
gling in Congress for 20 years or more in 
order to have enacted into a statute of the 
United States the right of the American citi- 
zen to be tried by a jury of his peers. 


In this same debate, from the State of 
Tilinois, Congressman Graham wisely 
said: 

True, juries sometimes make mistakes * * * 
[but] it is the judgment of many of our 
wisest and most experienced jurists that 
fewer mistakes are made in ascertaining * * * 
facts * * * by 12 men from the ordinary walks 
of life than by one, of even by 12, experienced 
lawyers or judges, 


On that same day of June 2, 1914, Rep- 
resentative Quinn, of Mississippi, said: 


I believe that this bill will give the people 
of the country more confidence in the courts, 
It will give them more respect for the courts, 
and it will give the courts to understand that 
the people have rights and that these rights 
can be passed upon by their peers. 


In this same historic debate, Repre- 
sentative Taggart, of Kansas, said: 


In these nine sections are contained a char- 
ter of liberty and a bill of rights for the 
whole American people. The people of this 
country are not satisfied to have their sense 
of justice expressed wholly through the 
decisions and decrees of * * * [judges] 
* * * with a life tenure of office. While 
many of these men are of the highest char- 
acter and interpret the law fearlessly, as it 
has been provided for them, there are those 
among them * * * who have earned the 
reputation of being the * * * faithful 
guardians of big business. These provisions 
will come as a relief of the conscience of every 
wise and truthful judge in the whole land. 


Now, I know there are those among you 
today who feel that the judges them- 
selves can more expeditiously, and per- 
haps you feel they can even more wisely, 
hear and dispose of injunction contempt 
cases. However, I call your attention to 
Senator Pomerine’s statement in the de- 
bate on the antitrust iaw in the United 
States Senate. He said: 

The Court can have no knowledge, of the 
contempt, save such * * * as the testimony 
produced before it affords; and in these cases 
we know, as a matter of fact, that often there 
is the most intense feeling prevailing on both 
sides of the case, and, I regret to say, that it 
sometimes extends even to the court, whose 


order it is alleged has been trampled under- 
foot. 


Mr. Chairman, out of the welter of the 
debate which I have reviewed, there came 
the Clayton antitrust law. Now let’s 
see what Mr. Clayton himself said about 
the law. In his report to the House, he 
said: 

But no one has shown, jury trials in con- 
tempt cases, amount to anything more than 
a change of procedure * + * the methods of 
ascertaining the facts in certain cases is 
changed, but their ascertainment is still un- 
der supervision of the court. 


Mr. Clayton further stated: 
This committee— 


Referring to the House Committee on 
the Judiciary— 
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confidently believes that, so far from weak- 
ening the power and effectiveness of the 
Federal court, this bill will remove a cause 
of just complaint and promote that popular 
affection and respect which is in the last 
resolve the true support of every form of 
governmental activity. 


So, Mr. Chairman, we trace the tor- 
tuous course by which, finally, in 1914 
the people’s representatives, under the 
firm position established in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1896, reiterated in 
1904, reemphasized in 1908, and rededi- 
cated in 1912, enacted this monument of 
the people’s liberties, the antitrust law 
of 1914, which, with respect to the trial 
of contempt citations under court in- 
junctions said: 

In all cases * * * such trial may be * * * 
by a jury. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, up to this point 
I have not mentioned the bill before the 
House. 

Now, I want to say to my friends in my 
party and to all my friends in the House 
that we stand on the threshold this week 
of doing a greater violence to the people’s 
basic rights in the bill before us than 
they can ever gain from the so-called 
civil rights which the bill allegedly 
guarantees. What difference does it 
make that the man who seeks the guar- 
anty of trial by jury in contempt cases 
lives either in the South, the West, the 
North, or the East? Trial by jury is an 
elemental right, a cornerstone of our 
liberties. It has been true since the 
barons wrung that precious privilege 
from King John at Runnymede in 1215. 
It will be true when the problems with 
which we wrestle today have become a 
part of the dust of time. 

What difference does it make that the 
law relating to parties to the suit must 
be changed a bit when such a great 
human right is at stake? 

The members of my party and the 
members of the Republican Party who 
sponsor this legislation have the power 
to pass it through this House. The 
legislation is unwise. It is unsound. If 
it must be passed, God forbid that in the 
exuberance of your enthusiasm you 
sweep aside the time-tested and time- 
honored civil right of trial by jury. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion, and to the jury 
trial amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let us get this thing 
in perspective. The only constitutional 
issue involved in this legislation is the 
denial of voting rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution to American citizens. 
There is no constitutional issue involved 
in this jury trial question. 

Our forefathers said, “Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny.’ Gov- 
ernment without representation is tyr- 
anny. And the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments carry out the principle that repre- 
sentation is dependent upon the right to 
vote. When we find that thousands, per- 
haps millions, of American citizens do 
not have the right to vote, then it is time 
for Congress to do something about it. 
This denial involves not only the rights 
of the individuals concerned, but it in- 
volves the fundamentals of representa- 
tive government, and therefore it is not 
merely a private question but a public 
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question, and we very properly have the 
Attorney General bringing an action in 
behalf of the United States, a civil ac- 
tion to protect civil rights. 

Here is what Attorney General Brown- 
ell said at page 15 of the report: 

The present laws affecting the right of 
franchise were conceived in another era. 
Today every interference with this right 
should not necessarily be treated as a crime. 
Yet, the only method of enforcing existing 
laws protecting this right is through criminal 
proceedings. * * * 

Criminal cases in a field charged with 
emotion are extraordinarily difficult for all 
concerned. * * * Civil proceedings to fore- 
stall denials of the right may often be far 
more effective in the long run than harsh 
criminal proceedings to punish after the 
event. 


In any criminal proceeding, of course, 
a jury trial will be preserved, but in a 
case like this, where the actions are 
complicated, many different persons may 
be involved, and speed is required, it is 
the fundamental principle of our law 
that we use the injunction process where 
traditionally no jury is required. 

Under our Anglo-Saxon system of law, 
justice is administered by the courts. A 
jury is only part of the court’s system, 
but the judge is fundamental to our court 
system. In a jury trial the judge in- 
structs the jury. In a jury trial the 
judge sentences the defendant. In short, 
the judge gives all the orders in all kinds 
of court proceedings. We have spent 
most of our time talking about what 
shall be done with these judges’ orders. 
These orders can be reviewed and at- 
tacked by appeal to higher courts. It 
must be obvious, even to a layman, that 
we cannot have a jury reviewing a court’s 
orders, yet that is what is proposed by 
the jury amendment. 

Now, the jury system is important, but 
for every one article you would find, I 
suppose, in the Library of Congress, or 
the law magazines praising jury trials, 
you will find articles criticizing the many 
faults, frailties, and abuses of the jury 
system. And, therefore, one of the sa- 
cred rights of a defendant is the right to 
waive a jury. 

Let us bear in mind as we try to get 
this matter in perspective that right now, 
under our American system, in almost 
every State, we deny a jury trial to a 
union man in a labor dispute under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and we do it under our 
State laws. We deny a jury trial to a 
businessman in an antitrust case. We 
deny a jury trial to a married man or a 
married woman in a divorce case or an 
alimony case. We deny a jury trial toa 
property owner whose home or whose 
building is charged to be a nuisance. We 
deny a jury trial to a man in military 
service for an offense committed when in 
military service. 

What, then, makes a jury trial sud- 
denly so sacred when someone, even if it 
be a southerner, attempts to keep some- 
one, probably a Negro, from voting? 
What makes it so sacred under such cir- 
cumstances? Nothing. Neither the 
Constitution nor our traditions. If we 
will keep this thing in perspective and 
remember what we are trying to do, to 
get civil remedies for denial of civil rights 
guaranteed under the Constitution, we 
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will dispose of this amendment and the 
jury amendment and enact this proposed 
legislation without further delay. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, in 
the discussion of H. R. 6127, the House 
is concerning itself with a matter of the 
greatest importance both to all citizens 
of the United States and to our Nation 
as a unit in its relation to other nations 
of the world. 

I have given my full support to civil 
rights legislation, being one of the ma- 
jority of Members voting for the bill last 
year, I have no doubt that the bill be- 
fore us today will likewise be voted on 
favorably by this body. 

This past winter, I had the opportu- 
nity to appear before the House Judiciary 
Committee in support of civil rights 
legislation and, more specifically, my 
bill, H. R. 3481. In order to register my 
thoughts on this subject in the RECORD, 
I include at this point some observations 
from my testimony. 

It has been generally agreed that the 
progress made by the present adminis- 
tration in the general field of civil rights 
has excelled that of previous adminis- 
trations in the last 20 years. The pro- 
posal for the integration of our Armed 
Forces has been tremendously successful, 
An end has been put to discrimination 
in our Government departments and 
agencies when based on reasons of color, 
creed, race, and religion. Discrimination 
has been stopped in private enterprises 
having contracts with the Government 
and in Federal housing. In short, where 
and when the Government is directly 
concerned it has gone forward in great 
strides to erase any and all degree of 
racial hate and discrimination in the 
United States. 

Indeed the complexities of integration 
as related to the sovereignty of the States 
are many, and needless to say, there 
are many States which are employing 
their powers of sovereignty solely as a 
means to obstruct the fullfillments of 
the order of the United States Supreme 
Court to integrate our public schools. 
We have learned that in the efforts to 
resolve this problem and carry out the 
true meaning of the Court decision, ex- 
tremism on either side of the argument 
is not the sensible approach. The deci- 
sion, nevertheless, is the law of the land 
and it must be abided by, by all the 
States, not just by those so inclined. I 
am assured that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration will do everything possible 
to bring about peaceable integration in 
our public schools, for that is the only 
method by which all citizens can attain 
equality of opportunity in education, to 
which they certainly are entitled, 

The denial of inherent rights of United 
States citizens has taken place in other 
areas outside our schools, Armed Forces, 
and Government. It is the denial of 
such a basic right as voting that this 
legislation which I propose will correct. 
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Let us look to the tenets and prin- 
ciples upon which this Republic was 
founded. The cornerstone of the great- 
ness of America is equality under law. 
Our Constitution, as written, provides 
for the freedom of equality of all our 
citizens, in the right to vote, hold public 
office, speak and worship. Privilege, 
when based on color, race, or birth 
should always be abhorrent to the 
American standards of democracy, and 
it is these impurities in our system which 
make a mockery and hypocritical gesture 
of our ideals in the eyes of other nations 
of the world, whether they be free or 
not. 

And speaking of other nations of the 
world, it has become especially incumbent 
upon us to exercise our concepts of 
justice, freedom, and tolerance. What- 
ever injustices may arise within our 
boundaries, no matter how minor, it is 
now greatly magnified and distorted by 
Russia and the other Russian controlled 
countries who are trying to propagandize 
the rest of the world into recognizing the 
benefits of communism. American pres- 
tige in the cold war is seriously damaged 
by the Russian inspired tactics in their 
struggle for world position. 

Only a certain amount of the propa- 
ganda can be disclaimed through the dis- 
semination of truthful information to 
nations overseas. The rest must be dis- 
claimed through action on the part of 
our Government through adequate legis- 
lation, and through action on the part of 
the people within our Government in 
abiding by the provisions of those laws 
which are designed to protect individual 
civil rights. 

Laws are but one means for the estab- 
lishment of standards which do justice to 
the principles of democracy, morality, 
and decency. It has been proven to be 
an effective instrument toward this ob- 
jective. This existence of uniform Fed- 
eral law in the enforcement of civil lib- 
erties is essential. ‘The difference of 
opinion between Connecticut and Missis- 
sippi is, of course, not in itself a basis 
for Federal law, but when certain in- 
alienable rights as given by the Constitu- 
tion are abridged, no matter how preva- 
lent or confined the denial is, we must 
have some common adequate regulatory 
power. And that power belongs to the 
Federal Government, in fulfillment of its 
obligation to defend and uphold the 
rights granted under the Constitution. 

_ Congress must recognize that infringe- 
ments upon the American principle of 
freedom, justice, and equality endanger 
our form of government and are destruc- 
tive to our basic doctrine of individual 
dignity and integrity. It is this recogni- 
tion of the individual as a creature of God 
which sets us apart from the doctrine of 
totalitarian dictatorships. 

It is essential that the gap between 
principle and practice be filled through 
law, and adequate safeguards be enacted 
to preserve our American heritage and to 
protect those things given us under the 
Constitution and our moral, economic, 
social and political existence. 

I have every confidence that this com- 
mittee, under the able guidance of Chair. 
man CELLER, will report effective civil 
rights legislation to the House and that 
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such a proposal will be passed by a siz- 
able margin. 

If such action does come to pass, I 
think it wil be incumbent upon all of us 
in this body who want such a law for the 
protection of all United States citizens, to 
enlist all possible assistance from our col- 
leagues in the Senate toward the objec- 
tive of effecting final passage. We should 
all try to avoid the shelving of good civil- 
rights legislation which occurred in the 
84th Congress, after House passage. 

Much has been said recently of the pos- 
sible denial of rights to trial by jury if 
the civil-rights bill is enacted into law. 
It appears that the sudden concern for 
constitutional rights on the part of some 
consists of nothing more than an at- 
tempt to becloud the entire subject and 
thereby cause undue delays and con- 
fusion which might endanger passage of 
the proposal. 

It has been pointed out that there is 
no constitutional guaranty of jury trial 
in contempt proceedings and, further- 
more, it is very questionable whether 
Congress could, within the requirements 
of the Constitution, provide for trials by 
jury as called for by the opponents of 
civil rights legislation. 

I hope this Congress will not be de- 
ceived by this or any other devious tac- 
tics from the realization that enforce- 
ment of civil rights is a necessity today 
where thousands of Negroes in the South 
are being denieq the right to vote and 
other rights which belong to them as 
United States citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to strike the enacting clause. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
that the purpose of the bill is solely in 
the area of voting rights. That is just as 
wrong as wrong can be. This amend- 
ment occurs at page 10 of this bill and 
would amend part III. Part III does not 
have one single, solitary thing to do with 
voting rights. It amends statutes on 
the books according private right of 
actions to private citizens against other 
private citizens to vindicate their own 
rights in the whole area of civil rights. 
The statute which this part of the bill 
amends refers to all rights, privileges, 
and immunities arising under the laws 
and the Constitution of the United 
States, 

Do you know what that means? That 
means, for example, that the right of a 
labor union to choose a bargaining agent 
under the Wagner Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act arises under an act of Con- 
gress. This bill refers to that relation- 
ship and these injunctions may project 
themselves against labor union elections. 
Make no mistake about that. Do not 
think that this bill has only to do with 
voting rights. It strikes at all conceiv- 
able civil rights under the statute 
amended—I do not have it here, but you 
can look it up. The statute is in the re- 
port under the Ramseyer rule. This bill 
amends the statute. It affects all rights, 
privileges, and immunities under the 
Constitution, 

Mr. Brownell testified before our com- 
mittee and before the Senate committee 
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that he must have the power under this 
pill, because it is too hard to convict in 
a criminal prosecution. Mr. Olney has 
said the same thing through the news- 
papers. We have all heard and read 
time and time and time again and every 
day in the newspapers that this bill is 
needed because juries in certain sections 
of the country will not convict. 

How can these people look you straight 
in the eye and say that this bill does not 
take away rights? How can they pre- 
tend honestly that no rights are taken 
away, when the very purpose of the bill 
by making the Attorney General a party 
to the suit is to take away jury rights. 
Under this amendment we are not ask- 
ing for one single, solitary right that the 
people, all the people, not only labor 
unions but all the people of the United 
States, do not presently enjoy in prac- 
tically every conceivable case that will 
arise under this bill. This bill is de- 
signed to take away that right, depriv- 
ing everyone of the right to trial by jury 
in civil-rights cases by the simple 
and cynical and ugly device of making 
the Attorney General the guardian of 
all personal rignts of the peoples. 

Here is what this amendment would 
not do: It would not require the trial of 
an injunction on the merits before a 
jury. The trial of the application for 
injunction will be before the judge with- 
out a jury. It will not deprive the judge 
of the right to punish for contempt oc- 
curring in the presence of the court. On 
the contrary, the right of a judge to 
punish for contempt occurring in the 
presence of the court is preserved. 

It would not deprive the judge of the 
right to punish for contempt occurring 
so near the court as to obstruct the ad- 
ministration of justice. The judge 
would still have the power to punish for 
such contempt. 

It would not deprive the judge of the 
right to punish for civil contempt, that 
you have been hearing about. The 
judge would still have the right to pro- 
tect the dignity of the court in cases of 
contempt committed in the presence of 
the court or so near thereto as to ob- 
struct the administration of justice, and 
the judge would still have the right to 
punish for civil contempt. 

The one and only thing we are asking 
for is the right to trial by jury when the 
alleged violation of the injunction de- 
cree also constitutes a crime. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
to object, regretfully. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, strip 
the opposition to this bill of all hypocrisy, 
dishonesty, and subterfuges and only one 
reason stands out why anyone is opposed 
to this bill and that is because a minority 
in this country has made up its mind 
that under no circumstance is it going 
to aliow colored citizens the right to 
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vote—even in a Federal election. Cloth- 
ing their arguments in sheep’s garments 
of high-sounding phrases, nevertheless, 
the heart of their approach is one of 
hypocrisy and dishonesty. The tragedy 
is that so many Members of this body, 
from both sides of the aisle and from 
areas outside of the southern section, are 
susceptible to the arguments being pre- 
sented. 

I want to leave the legal side of this 
debate to the eminently qualified chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], and to the ranking Republican 
member, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KEATING]. I want to leave the logi- 
cal presentation to other Members of 
this body. As for me, I would like you 
to face your conscience and make the 
choice between hypocrisy and honesty. 

First, the opponents say that they are 
opposed to the Commission established 
by this bill. Yet, on page 1034 of the 
House hearings, we find a comment from 
the Jackson, Miss., Daily News of May 
15, 1956, in which the State of Missis- 
sippi does set up a commission; appro- 
priates $250,000; takes the chief of the 
highway patrol to head the force—one 
Mr, L. C. Hicks. I ask the question, “If 
Mississippi can spend a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars on a commission and employ 
a sheriff to deprive citizens of their con- 
stitutional rights, how can anyone argue 
against the establishment of a commis- 
sion to uphold the constitutional rights 
as set forth by our Government?” 

Second, the opponents of this bill have 
made much of the so-called jury trial 
issue. Their acknowledged leader is a 
former supreme court justice of the 
State of North Carolina. I have here a 
memorandum which states that in North 
Carolina not only a justice of the peace 
but even a clerk can exercise contempt 
powers without a jury trial. How does 
it happen that those who do agree with 
North Carolina law giving a clerk the 
power to exercise contempt power are 
here today fighting against proper judi- 
cial procedures and insisting with their 
tongue in their cheek that they believe 
in trial by jury? 

I have before me a list of those States 
of the Union which have enacted laws 
guaranteeing a trial by jury in contempt 
cases. Only one State, Oklahoma, pro- 
vides for a jury trial in all cases of in- 
direct contempt and 14 States guarantee 
trial by jury in contempt cases involving 
an injunction issued in a labor dispute 
only. Of these, only one is a southern 
State and that is Louisiana. If we were 
to be faced with the kind of juries that 
we find in Wisconsin, Utah, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oregon, North Dakota, New York, 
New Jersey, Minnesota, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Indiana, Idaho, and Colorado— 
which are the States that have such trial 
by jury laws—then we would be willing 
to take our chances with such juries. 
But when American citizens are faced 
with juries in the southern section of this 
United States we know that a colored 
citizen cannot get equal justice. 

On January 10, of this year of our 
Lord, 1957, six pieces of property owned 
by houses of God were bombed in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. On May 30, Memorial Day 
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ironically, the two young white men who 
bombed these churches and virtually ad- 
mitted that they did, were acquitted by 
an all-white jury. 

Is this the kind of justice that you 
men and women have sworn to uphold? 
Do you believe that houses of God can 
be bombed in the United States of Amer- 
ica in the year of our Lord, 1957, and 
men go free even though they have con- 
fessed to the crime? Is this what you 
are going to vote in favor of today? If 
so, then may God have mercy on your 
souls. 

This amendment—trial by jury—is the 
acid test of your vote. It does not mat- 
ter if you vote on the final passage in 
favor of civil rights and on this amend- 
ment you vote in favor of trial by jury. 
The eyes of America are upon you, and 
American citizens—black and white, Jew 
and gentile, Protestant and Catholic— 
will know that you voted hypocrisy if you 
vote for trial by jury and then turn 
around and vote in favor of civil rights. 
There can be no civil-rights bill if the 
amendment—trial by jury—is in it and 
no one knows this better than the gen- 
tlemen from Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, and the other 
States of the South. 

Your vote today must transcend party, 
transcend race, transcend section, tran- 
scend religion. We must vote today as 
Americans. 

Our colleagues from the South do not 
have the numerical strength to defeat a 
civil-rights bill in this House or in the 
other body. They do not have the nu- 
merical strength to include in it the 
hypocritical amendment for trial by jury. 
Therefore, if that amendment is included 
in this bill, America will know that it 
was done through the help of Republi- 
cans and Democrats from the North, the 
Middle West, and the Far West. 

President Eisenhower has consistently 
followed a course of what he calls mod- 
eration. He would not put his stamp of 
approval on any civil-rights bills that 
even remotely threatened the constitu- 
tional rights of the people of this coun- 
try. His Attorney General would not 
have come out against the trial by jury 
amendment if there was the slightest 
possibility that the Federal Government 
was usurping the rights of American citi- 
zens. The distinguished majority and 
minority leaders of this House would not 
be seeking passage of this bill if it would 
take away from any United States citizen 
any right which they now possess under 
the Constitution. We finally know that 
my colleagues from New York who have 
piloted this measure through the Judi- 
ciary Committee have consistently sup- 
ported the rights of all people. With 
this great testimony behind us of the 
President, the Attorney General, the 
leaders of this House and our colleagues 
of the Judiciary Committee, only one 
answer then remains. If trial by jury is 
adopted, it will be adopted because we 
are not voting with honesty and with 
our conscience. 

This is an hour for great moral stam- 
ina. Away with the pettiness and di- 
visiveness of cheap political compro- 
mising. America stands on trial today 
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before the world and communism must 
succeed if democracy fails. 

Speak no more concerning the need of 
free elections in East Germany while 
here in the United States millions of 
Negroes and poor whites are disfran- 
chised. 

Speak no more concerning the bombed 
and burned and gutted churches behind 
the Iron Curtain when here in America 
behind our “color curtain” we have 
bombed and burned churches and the 
confessed perpetrators of these crimes go 
free because of trial by jury. 

Speak no more concerning the im- 
prisonment of Cardinal Mindszenty and 
others in godless atheistic Russia when 
here in so-called Christian America we 
have arrested, fingerprinted, and in- 
dicted 30 men of God. Why? Because 
they want to obey the law of the land. 

God sits in judgment here today as 
He sits everywhere when a moral ques- 
tion arises and God knows our cause 
today is right, is just, is honest, is holy, 
is legal, and is moral. Let us therefore 
face this question with honesty not 
hypocrisy. Let us stop revealing our- 
selves before the American public and 
the world as cheap political puppets. 
Let us realize that at our best we are 
nothing but spittled clay grown arrogant 
with breath and each one of us at the 
undisputed barricade has a rendezvous 
with Him who dispenses equal and exact 
justice without regard to race, creed, 
color, religion, or trial by jury. 

May we, therefore, with all humility 
and honesty approach that day when 
we meet the Great One that we may meet 
Him with at least a clean conscience and 
not with hearts and minds of sordid and 
shoddy hypocrisy. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise mainly not to 
answer the gentlewoman from Illinois 
but at least to offset the impression I 
fear she has made. She made a very 
eloquent, emotional, and persuasive talk, 
as she always does. I have great admi- 
ration for the gentlewoman from Illinois. 
I have introduced her on three occasions 
to audiences as the best-informed, the 
best-posted woman in America on na- 
tional problems; and I still feel that is 
true. She was, however, very emotional 
and very persuasive. 

I am not inclined to be emotional; I 
am inclined to be very positive, but not 
emotional, but I feel I must ke a little 
emotional on this occasion. 

I was born in the old country, across 
the big pond. I was brought to this 
country by my parents when I was 6 
years of age, the 12th child in a family of 
13. I had to go to work at the age of 14 
years to help earn a living for the fam- 
ily; I had to start from scratch, and this 
Government gave me the opportunity to 
climb the ladder of success—an oppor- 
tunity I would never have gotten in any 
other nation on earth. I therefore feel 
that I can never pay that debt of grati- 
tude to this Government of ours and this 
Nation of ours. So I propose to do every- 
thing I can to defend the Constitution 
of the United States as I interpret it, and 
to defend our American way of living. 
That is the reason I have spoken 3 
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times in the 20 years I have been in the 
House, on constitutional questions, al- 
though I am not a lawyer. The Con- 
stitution means more to me, perhaps, 
than it does to the majority of lawyers, 
because of my life and because of the 
privileges I have enjoyed under that 
Constitution. 

Now, this is the question I have been 
leading up to, this is the question that 
weighs heavily on my heart: What con- 
fidence can we have in a politically ap- 
pointed Attorney General? For the last 
50 years I have been paying attention to 
those appointments and, during that 
time, we have had nothing but politi- 
cally appointed Attorneys General. 

My question is, Does this House have 
more confidence in a politically ap- 
pointed Attorney General, to give 
proper justice to the citizens of America, 
or in 12 good men and true in a jury box, 
selected from a proper venue, represent- 
ing the grassroots of America—which of 
these two methods would you have the 
more faith in to provide proper justice? 
Oh, I know we have had some juries that 
did not do what was right, but we know 
from past experience that court injunc- 
tions have been so terribly abused that 
we had to do something about it, and 
we did. 

I just put that question to you, which? 
A politically appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral to hand out justice or 12 good men 
and true? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think it par- 
ticularly appropriate here; but some ref- 
erence has been made to a case in the 
South involving a boy from Chicago, and 
I would like to have the attention of the 
members of the Committee to make 
some comment with reference to that 
type of matter. 

It is so easy to read the press and ac- 
cept their version of the facts as these 
speakers have done. I would not say 
that my information would be more ac- 
curate than what the press had, because 
mine would be second hand too. It is 
easy to second guess either a jury or a 
judge when one does not know all the 
facts or even when the facts are known. 

May I say to the members of the Com- 
mittee that I served in that section for 
8% years as district attorney. I han- 
dled a case in the adjoining county to 
the county referred to where a Negro 
man was killed by a white citizen, a 
veteran. The defendant came into court 
and asked that he be permitted to plead 
guilty and accept imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for life. His request was 
refused because the evidence clearly 
showed the commission of a horrible 
murder. The defendant was tried in 
that county before a jury of 12 white 
citizens. That jury brought in a verdict 
of guilty, which meant he received a 


death sentence. I mention that case to 


show what southern juries do when the 
facts are sufficient to warrant a guilty 
verdict. 

I pointed that case out in hearings be- 
_ fore the Senate and House committees; 
I pointed it out to the press, but there 
is no political benefit to the proponents 
of this measure in showing that the 
southern people do carry out their re- 
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sponsibilities, as they did in that case 
so no note was made of it. The facts in 
the case I have just referred to appear in 
the hearings of the Judiciary Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate. Though 
these facts have been pointed out to 
the members of the press, this is news 
to you because it served no purpose to 
publicize that case or others like it back 
in areas where votes are being sought 
today. 

Involved in this matter is not a case 
of the proponents of this amendment 
trying to provide jury trials. Involved in 
this amendment is an effort to prevent 
the bill that you have from taking away 
a jury trial which now exists. May I 
say to you that involved in this is not a 
jury trial as to contempt of court, where 
the defendant is a party to the case or 
where the action is in the presence of 
the judge and the judge sees it. This 
amendment would retain a jury trial to 
determine the issue of fact, where the 
occurrence took place out of the presence 
of the judge, as to whether in fact such 
contempt occurred. This amendment 
would retain the rights now existent in 
the case of Clinton, Tenn. ‘There the 
board of education was ordered to take 
certain actions. But it did not stop 
there. The Federal judge, in his order, 
directed that, in addition to the school 
board, all persons in the community 
must refrain from interfering with his 
order, “by words, acts, or otherwise.” 
These 16 defendants were arrested and 
charged with criminal contempt for vio- 
lating the order. I donot know whether 
for alleged violation by words or by act 
or merely “otherwise.” 

Under present law these defendants 
are entitled to trial by jury as to whether 
in fact they committed the act alleged. 
If this bill had been the law, the judge 
would serve as prosecutor, jury, and 
judge as to defendants and on facts 
which happened beyond his presence. 

This amendment would retain the 
rights which now exist. Perhaps it 
makes no difference, may I say to my 
lay friends in the Congress, if a man has 
violated the law it might not make much 
difference to him whether he went to jail 
by act of the judge or by act of the jury 
and confirmed by the judge. But I say 
what you do in this bill, in the absence of 
this amendment, you say to those 16 
defendants or others who may face the 
same problem, the judge shall not deter- 
mine solely and alone the issue as to 
whether there was really a violation. 
There could be no more controversial 
issue than whether the acts constituting 
contempt really happened or not. This 
is not a case of what the penalty should 
be, and that would be determined by the 
judge, but this amendment would pre- 
serve the right to have 12 men pass on 
whether such defendant did, in fact, vio- 
late the judge’s order “by act, by word, 
or by otherwise.” 

Now, let me point out something else. 
You know, lawyers, when they get in this 
field, are artists at muddying the waters, 
sometimes you just have to rake away 
what they say and get down to brass 
tacks. You have seen it in the court- 
room; I have, many times. The pro- 
ponents of this measure have built up 
an atmosphere that puts us from the 
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South in a position of trying to get jury 
trials when, in fact, we are trying to 
preserve that right which now exists. 
Technically it was pointed out that this 
bill would not provide double jeopardy, 
and I agree, if you express it that way, 
because the Supreme Court has said 
that to have a double shot at a man to 
send him to jail for violating the law 
and to have another chance to send him 
to jail for violating an injunction is not, 
technically, double jeopardy. 

But, let me put it this way, and I 
think this will be uncontradicted. The 
effect is the same. This bill in the ab- 
sence of this amendment will give the 
Attorney General two chances at the 
same individual on the same facts to 
send him to jail, and I do not care 
whether technically the Supreme Court 
says that is not double jeopardy or not, 
the defendant can be tried twice for the 
same action. This bill, on the same set 
of facts, one action by the same indi- 
vidual, would give the Attorney General 
two cracks at sending him to jail. 

I regret that the debate has led to a 
level where the general feeling of many 
speakers seems to be that there is no 
question of the guilt of southern people. 
I regret that many Members seem to 
take it for granted that southern juries 
would not convict. How do they know, 
when the present laws, with present 
safeguards, haven’t been tried? 

No, my friends, it is tragic to see the 
right of trial by jury erode away under 
the pressures of political expediency. 
Unless you save that right, believe me, 
you will regret it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this time would not 
be taken were it not for the fact that 
in the press and in this debate a whole 
section of the country has been indicted 
as lawless. It has been charged that 
southern juries will not convict in cer- 
tain cases. From my experience of more 
than 30 years as a trial attorney, I cannot 
go along with that charge. Naturally 
there are exceptions to every rule. I do 
not believe there is any justification for 
the general charge that has been made. 
I have had it demonstrated time and 
again that juries will convict regardless 
of what they think the law should be if 
it is pointed out. to them what the law 
is and what the facts are. 

‘ Never have I been able to completely 
forget the admonition of St. Matthew: 

And why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? 

Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let 
me pull out the mote out of thine eye; and, 
behold, a beam is in thine own eye? 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 


clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye. 


There is another reason: Years ago in 
Michigan we had a subversive group in 
my own district in Berrien County. 
They were convicted. The Supreme 
Court reversed the conviction, because 
the law was unconstitutional and that 
was that. Since that time we have had 
other troubles there, of which we are 
ashamed. I noticed in yesterday’s paper 
that in Detroit there was another mur- 
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der of a child, and that has been hap- 
pening, I think, on an average of some- 
thing like once a month. Only a few 
years ago the body of a murdered child 
was found in my home county, within 15 
miles of my home. For some of the mur- 
ders in Michigan no one has been ar- 
rested or tried. It is with a great degree 
of regret that I venture to call the atten- 
tion of our very delightful colleague from 
Chicago, who referred to the “Till case in 
the South’—and no one can justify that 
murder—to the fact that in Chicago 
some time ago three boys were mur- 
dered—their bodies thrown in a ditch. 
There has been no arrest, no trial, no 
conviction. Scarcely a week goes by that 
someone is not murdered in Chicago. 
And the same might be said of New York 
and Brooklyn, from whence comes the 
gentleman [Mr. PowELL], who made 
such a moving emotional appeal. Emo- 
tion is all right. It is a good thing we 
have so much of it. But it should not 
lead us to broad general unjustified 
charges. But why criticize another com- 
munity, another section of the country 
without admitting our own need for re- 
forms. At times, Chicago has been a 
‘wicked city, a vice-ridden, lawless city. 
I am not talking from hearsay. I lived 
there when attending Northwestern law 
school, in the early 1890’s. It is no worse 
than other cities—but it is not without 
its professional criminals, nor have I 
forgotten that a committee of this House 
not long ago held hearings on the par- 
doning of the Capone gangsters. One 
of them had a residence in the Fourth 
Michigan Congressional District, al- 
though he operated in Chicago. He 
wanted a little peace and quiet, so he 
came to Michigan. Should Michigan be 
charged as lawless because it harbored 
members of the Capone crime syndicate? 
We had no choice. They behaved them- 
selves while there. The Capone gang- 
sters were convicted, sent to prison, later 
paroled. Within the past week, the 
court has just gotten around to ordering 
the deportation of Ricca who was one of 
the five who was paroled by the Federal 
Government. 

It is all right to complain. It is good 
for our moral health to call attention to 
these situations. But that is no justifi- 
cation for the charge that a whole com- 
munity, State, or section approves law- 
lessness or violence. Does anyone think 
for one moment that there is not as much 
crime in New York City or Chicago in 
proportion to the population. as there is 
in the South? If they do just let them 
read the papers. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 

- POWELL] makes a very eloquent, religious 
plea. But what about the waterfront in 
New York? Murder aiter murder and 
the State of New York and the State of 
New Jersey are successfully defied by 
gangsters and racketeers. 

It is not a bad plan for one con- 
demning crime and criminals, advocat- 
ing a housecleaning in some other com- 
munity, to first take a look at his own 
hometown, city, or State. This is espe- 
cially true before citizens of Chicago and 
New York tell the South, or any other 
section, to do a worthwhile, good, needed, 
and thorough job of cleaning out the 
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crooks. Permit me to quote from a talk 
made on April 15, 1937. 

When the chairman of the committee 
responsible for bringing in this bill, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
was advocating another bill which he 
said was designed to protect minority 
groups—in that case, from lynching. Mr. 
Biermann, who had the floor, among 
other things, made this statement: 


Mr. Chairman, this bill is not calculated to 
stop lynching. I have listened to most of 
the debate and I have not heard a single 
person say on this floor how this bill is going 
to diminish lynching. If it is not calculated 
to diminish lynching, what excuse is there 
for passing it? 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER] asked what had been done to punish the 
perpetrators of the eight lychings last year. 
I do not know what has been done. He said 
that in New York they have crime, but they 
punish crime. Let us see: In the years 
from 1930 to 1934, inclusive—I got these 
figures from the World Almanac—there were 
in the city of New York 2,582 homicides. The 
police records of the city of New York show 
that for these 2,582 homicides there were 
2,080 arrests; in other words, the arrests for 
homicides in New York City were 502 less 
than the homicides themselves. There were 
502 killings for which no one was so much as 
arrested. The gentleman says that they 
punish these criminals in New York City. 
In these 5 years, when there were 2,582 homi- 
cides in the city of New York, there were, ac- 
cording to the police records of that city, 
428 convictions. [Laughter.] In other 
words, according to the records, less than one 
person was punished for every 6 murders in 
New York City from 1930 to 1934, inclusive. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman does not mean 
to presume that there were 2,582 felonious 
homicides. There are all manners and kinds 
of homicides, homicides by destruction by 
automobile, for instance. f 

Mr. Brermann. I mean criminal homicides. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman classify 
them? 

Mr. BIERMANN. If the gentleman wants me 
to, I will put that in the RECORD. 

Mr. CELLER. I have it right here. Put it 
in—classify them. 

Mr. BreERMANN. Felonious homicides. 
leaves out accidental killings, and leaves out 
suicides. It includes only felonius homicides 
and the figure is 2,582 for the years 1930 to 
1934, inclusive. 

Mr. CELLER. I have it right here before me, 
felonious homicides in New York, 376. 

Mr. BreRMANN. In 5 years? 

Mr. CELLER. In 1 year. I am speaking 
about a year. 

Mr. Brermann, I said from 1930 to 1934, 
inclusive. 

Mr. CELLER. Then the gentleman should 
indicate the felonious homicides in con- 
tradistinction to manslaughter by negli- 
gence. 

Mr. BreRMANN. The gentleman cannot 
take up my time in that way. I do not 
refer to accidental killings and I do not in- 
clude suicides; but I mean criminal killings, 
of which there were 2,582 in the city of 
New York during these 5 years, with only 
428 convictions of murder. If we are going 
to pass unconstitutional legislation to pre- 
vent killings, let us do something to deal 
with the wholesale killings in New York 
City. Lynching in the United States has 
declined from 226 in 1892 to 8 in 1936, but 
New York City still has a situation in which 
less than one-sixth of its murders are fol- 
lowed with convictions. 


The FBI report shows that in 1956 
there were 315 murders in New York, 
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293 in Chicago; in 1955, 306 murders 
in New York, 292 in Chicago; in 1954, 
315 murders in New York, 277 in Chi- 
cago. Other figures are not at hand. 

If anyone will read the record that 
was established by a committee of this 
House about the Capone conviction, the 
crimes involved and the parole of those 
gangsters, he will hesitate to say very 
much to people in other communities 
about cleaning their house until his own 
community has had a bath. At those 
hearings we had two police officers, cap- 
tains, who were on the trail of the gang- 
sters and the murderers and who gave 
us aid. They were threatened. Told 
they would be killed if they continued 
to give testimony. Later when one of 
those two police captains, Thomas E. 
Connelly and William J. Drury, was on 
his way to testify, to meet the staff of the 
Kefauver committee, that police captain 
in Chicago was shot to prevent his testi- 
fying. I do not recall that anyone was 
convicted. That was but one murder of 
many when an attempt was made to 
enforce the law—punish gangsters. 

The record is full, not only of beat- 
ings, but of murders, if you want to look 
at it, that have occurred in Chicago and 
New York and have gone unpunished. 
Have we already forgotten the Riesel 
case where witnesses because of fear re- 
fuse to testify? So I say that I for one 
do not propose in view of my own sec- 
tion’s record over the years—and I think 
we have as fine, loyal, decent, and law- 
abiding a community as there is in the 
United States—to criticize any other 
section of the United States as a com- 
munity as being lawless or immoral un- 
til the record of our own State is clean. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was happy to see 
several of the other Members from our 
proud city of Chicago up on their feet 
vying for the opportunity to defend the 
fair name of our city. The reason I was 
recognized and accorded that high priv- 
ilege and the honor is that Iam a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Several times during the course of this 
debate the name of that great city of 
the Middle West has been injected into 
the debate and has been featured very 
prominently. During those times when 
my city’s fair name was challenged I was 
not on the floor. A reading of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD discloses what was al- 
leged. In reading those passages, I felt 
that there was much calculated to in- 
cite the imagination of people who were 
looking for an out to vote against this 
legislation. Looking at those remarks, 
and their utter irrelevance detached from 
the heat of debate, I remembered again 
and again the policy employed by astute 
trial lawyers in courts of law. 

They try the facts when the facts are 
on their side, and if the facts are not 
favorable the lawyer seeks to try the 
litigants. If there is nothing in the 
background, the history, or in the per- 
sonalities permitting attack, they pro- 
ceed to go ahead and try the opposing 
lawyers. If still none of these categories 
does not permit a peg on which 
to hang their hat, the lawyer proceeds 
to try the court. 
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So much of this debate has been a 
real studied effort to go off to the South- 
west or off on a tangent. The oppo- 
nents, all of whom, with few exceptions, 
are against any legislation, want you 
to look at the shades and look at the 
shadows and thereby diverting your at- 
tention from the brass tacks of this legis- 
lation. 

In simple terms, the bill provides only 
for a strengthening of those constitu- 
tional guaranties that should be accord- 
ed to everyone, white and black, Jew 
and gentile, Catholic and Protestant, 
and all minority groups throughout the 
whole United States. In the bundle of 
civil rights we think in terms of people’s 
right to security, their right to personal 
liberty, and, of course, their right to 
participate in the conduct of their Gov- 
ernment, which is one of the greatest 
and noblest rights of free people. Any 
law that negatives those rights, of course, 
is unconscionable. Any group of people 
who would consciously or even uncon- 
sciously, by reason of malfeasance or 
nonfeasance, set up a procedure or 
course of conduct that has as its end 
result the deprivation of those guaran- 
ties of the Federal Constitution, are 
really un-American. 

I submit that the bill today, apart 
from any sectionalism, apart from any 
emotionalism, is merely an honest effort 
on the part of the Congress to shore up 
the guaranties of the Federal Constitu- 

tion. 

` At no time during the 84th Congress, 
when I was a member of the subcom- 
mittee processing the civil-rights bill, 
was the question of a jury trial as sug- 
gested or discussed a possible amend- 
ment to this legislation even discussed. 
Why? Because the lawyers on that sub- 
committee were much too good lawyers 
to attach such a device in a civil pro- 
ceedings. Who was on that committee? 
None other than the ranking minority 
member of the judiciary commiitee of 
the Republican Party, the late beloved 
Chauncey Reed. He bowed to nobody 
when it came to knowledge of consti- 
tutional law. The rest of the lawyers 
on that subcommittee were equally high 
in standing. 

Apart from the composition of the 
subcommittee, the lawyers on the full 
Judiciary Committee in the last session 
of Congress never raised the jury-trial 
issue. This bill provides a civil remedy 
if you examined this bill, and the bill 
does name this law for the deprivation 
of the right to vote. There is no legal 
basis to dangling before the minds of 
the Members of this House the notion 
that this bill imposes a criminal penalty. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BOYLE. As I have said, time and 
time again, the bill seeks only to give a 
civil remedy, a more effective remedy as 
you know back in your neighborhoods, 
back in your hometowns, back in those 
local environments, it is difficult after a 
set of facts has transpired to get good 
people to convict under the criminal 
statutes, particularly when the establish- 
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ment of certain elements of willfulness 
and wantonness are a necessary part of 
the crime. Is it too unusual a situation 
where the Attorney General says to a 
voting registrar “You leave Mr. Green’s 
name on the polling list or you are going 
to be enjoined.” After the proper appli- 
cation to the proper court an injunction 
is issued restraining the registrar from 
taking Mr. Green’s name off the list. In 
the following election Tuesday, Mr. 
Green’s name is taken off the list in 
derogation of his right, of course, under 
the 15th amendment. The Attorney 
General furnished with a signed com- 
plaint showing the disregard and dis- 
obedience of the previous court or- 
der proceeds to get a rule to show 
cause. That may be the jargon of the 
law, or so-called words of art, but a rule 
to show cause merely means that the vot- 
ing registrar must come in open court 
and show why he.took that name off the 
list. The voting registrar may say, 
“Well, I did it inadvertently. I did not 
mean to do it.” And that may satisfy 
the court. But the fact remains he is in 
contempt of court. The nature and ex- 
tent of the punishment, if any, including 
any mitigating circumstances will be re- 
solved and determined by the court. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with my colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Boyie]. We have wit- 
nessed most adroit diversionary tactics 
by the opponents of the bill to take the 
battleground of this bill from the na- 
tional scene and to move it to Chicago, 
or New York, or some other inappropri- 
ate area. This bill is designed to assure 
the right to vote to American citizens 
who are denied that right now. “his 
may happen anywhere in the country— 
in some sections more than others. But 
let us not point the accusing finger at 
Chicago in this instance. All American 
citizens can vote in Chicago. The 
battleground for this bill is not the city 
of Chicago or the city of New York or 
any other metropolitan community. It 
applies to the whole country. I would 
suggest to the gentleman from Michigan 
who said he knew Chicago well because 
he lived there in 1890, that he ought to 
visit it now. I would say to him, “Do not 
judge present-day Chicago by an ancient 
memory.” Chicago is a modern, thriv- 
ing, growing community. Yes, criminal 
acts do occur in Chicago. Offenders are 
punished. Chicago has done much to 
clean up its blots. If the gentleman in- 
vestigated today, he would discover just 
what we have done. Criminals are pun- 
ished. No killing to which the gentle- 
man referred, which he said resulted in 
no conviction, is still unsolved. When 
these killers are found they will be 
brought to justice. We are proud of our 
record for punishing crime and enforcing 
our criminallaws. The gentleman would 
find that Chicago has moved forward 
very well toward becoming a good law- 
enforcing community—one of the best 
in the country today for a city of its size. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I rose to speak to 
a more important point. The gentle- 
man from Illinois, my good friend [Mr. 
Mason], rose a few minutes ago and gave 
us a choice, the choice between accepting 
a politically appointed Attorney General 
or a trial by 12 good and true men. It 
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was not an accurate choice. This is not 
our choice in the bill at all. I think the 
choice, too, is another example of camou- 
flage. The choice which this bill gives 
us is not between the Attorney General 
and a jury but between a judge and a 
jury. We are to choose whether to let 
the judge continue to exercise his his- 
toric and ancient rights or whether to 
require him to be subject to a jury’s 
decision, where the law makes no such 
requirement today. 

As you review this debate, you will find 
that those who favor the jury trial 
amendment have sought to impeach the 
judiciary directly or by reference by 
seeking to impart a lack of confidence 
in the judiciary. 

Through so many of the speeches this 
note of doubt has been sounded, this tone 
of lack of confidence in the judges, this 
tearing down of the courts. This is a 
most unfortunate development. The 
strength of the judiciary is essential to 
our Government and to our way of life. 
Let me read an excerpt from the debate 
on April 8, 1954, a statement by the be- 
loved Speaker of our House, Mr. RAY- 
BURN. ‘This is what he said on that day: 

Mr. RAYBURN. Now let me say this, and I 
can say it for all Members of the House. It 
matters not to me how they vote today; I 
know that we are all seeking the same end, 
and that is to protect, defend, and perpetu- 
ate the great institutions of this, the great- 
est of all governments ever instituted by 
man. 


Then the Speaker went on to say: 

I said 40 years ago on the floor of this 
House, and I repeat it today, that, next to 
the Representatives of the people, the bul- 
wark and safety and perpetuity of these 
institutions of ours rests in the courts of our 
country. When I come to the point where 
I do not have faith in the courts of the 
country, then I will lose faith in the perpe- 
tuity of this Government. It is true that a 
judge is appointed by the President of the 
United States, just as is an Attorney General, 
but he goes upon the bench, and I think I 
can say for all Presidents—and I have served 
many years under both parties; 12 years 
under a Republican administration—I think 
they have made few mistakes; very very few 
mistakes in selecting men of high character 
and of great legal ability. 


So, Mr. Chairman, I say as we move 
through this debate, let us not listen to 
those who would tear down the integrity 
of our courts. Let us not listen to those 
who would impeach the courts, let us not 
permit the impression to go out from this 
House that the integrity of the courts is 
being questioned. Let us not preach 
anarchy by even inferring, let alone 
declaring that the courts are not worthy 
of support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment which 
would provide for the right to a jury trial 
in contempt proceedings growing out of 
injunctions issued under this bill. 

Under the Constitution the Congress 
has the duty to prescribe the powers of 
all inferior Federal courts. That this 
power extends to the authority of Con- 
gress to provide for right of trial by 
jury in contempt cases, particularly 
where the contempt was not committed 
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in the presence of the court or so near 
thereto as to obstruct justice, is I believe, 
well settled in our law. The question 
here is not whether there is a constitu- 
tional right to a jury trial in contempt 
cases. The real question here is whether 
the Congress would deprive an accused 
of a jury trial in contempt proceedings 
which are essentially criminal in nature 
and substitute instead the injunctive 
remedies known by every lawyer to be 
harsh in nature and historically limited 
in application. In any substantive sense 
the bill before us is a criminal] statute. 
The contempts contemplated in this bill 
will be violations of penal laws as well 
as court orders. Under such laws the 
offender would be entitled to a jury trial. 
Under this bill men will be jailed for the 
same offenses, not upon the verdict of a 
jury but within the discretion of a Fed- 
eral judge. 

The right to trial by jury is a sacred 
right; a right as sacred as the right of 
suffrage itself. Here, Mr. Chairman, we 
are talking about cases where the issue 
is between freedom and bondage. We 
are dealing with the liberties of men. 
I ask you who are for this bill: How can 
you be selective in your appraisal of 
human rights? How can you say that 
one man’s rights are more valuable than 
another’s? Are you willing here to 
launch this Government upon a policy 
which holds that the end justifies the 
means? 

Our criminal jurisprudence has always 
been jealous of its legal safeguards for 
those accused of crime. It has always 
held that when a choice must be made, 
it is better to acquit the innocent than 
to convict the guilty. Upon this prin- 
ciple our criminal law has developed. 
Upon this principle a man cannot be 
held to answer for a crime except upon 
information or upon presentment or in- 
dictment by a grand jury. Upon this 
principle a man cannot be convicted ex- 
cept upon proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt. Upon this principle a man may 
not be cast into prison without a trial 
by a jury of his peers. 

The question here, I repeat, Mr. 
Chairman, is not whether there is a con- 
stitutional right to trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases. The question here is 
whether we should be restrictive or lib- 
eral in the application of the principle 
of the right to jury trial when human 
liberty is the issue. Are we not in 
danger of setting a precedent that may 
come back to haunt us. If we are going 
to deprive one group of Americans of a 
jury trial now, who is going to be next? 
I have already received correspondence 
recommending that we go back to gov- 
ernment by injunction in labor disputes. 
The time and place to stop this trend 
is here and now. Should we by defeat- 
ing this amendment say that we are go- 
ing to enlarge injunctive remedies and 
narrow the field in which jury trials are 
applicable? 

A vote for the jury trial amendment is 
a vote for human rights. It is a vote of 
confidence in the American way of life. 
I hope and trust that this amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
behind every human edifice there lies 
the shadow of someone who cared. In 
the United States of America today we 
have built a splendid and glorious edifice 
of human rights and moral values. In 
the history of the United States someone 
has cared and, thank God, there are 
many of us here today who can see some 
others who do care. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever you say 
about the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. EMANUEL CELLER, let me bear testi- 
mony to this fact: It is not today, it was 
not yesterday, but 15 years ago whe. 
some Cellers were loose and my col- 
league from New York, EMANUEL CEL- 
LER and Hon. Clare Boothe Luce offered 
a bill to give the right of citizenship to 
Hindus in the United States of America. 
There were not more than 50 Hindus liv- 
ing in the State of New York then, so he 
was not seeking votes. Yes, we have 
had many Mr. Cellers and Mrs, 
Churches—Hon. Mrs. MARGUERITE STITT 
CHURCH, of Illinois—and others to guar- 
antee human rights. 

My good friend from Illinois, Mr. NoAH 
Mason, said he was born in a foreign 
country and came over here. Today he 
is a Member of the United States Con- 
gress. My own case is also a parallel 
one. I was born in India. My position 
was a little more difficult. Ten years 
ago I was not only a foreigner, but I 
was an alien, ineligible to citizenship in 
the United States of America. Because 
of the opportunities that were open to 
me and that are open to everybody in 
this country, I, with the help of great 
Americans, acquired the right of citizen- 
ship. I received my citizenship papers, 
and today I have the honor to sit in the 
most powerful body of men on ihe face 
of this earth. 

During the campaign, my opponent 
said that if I were elected to Congress, 
because of the color of my skin, the 
southern Members in Congress would 
not accept me. When the judge in El 
Centro gave me my citizenship papers he 
said, “From now on you are a full fledged 
member of Uncle Sam’s family.” And I 
wanted to show the world that in Uncle 
Sam’s family there are no foster chil- 
dren. 

I bear testimony to the fact that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, CARL ALBERT 
came from his State and campaigned for 
me during the election; the gentleman 
from North Carolina, HAROLD COOLEY, 
sent telegrams on my behalf; and the 
gentleman from Tennessee, JERRY Coo- 
PER, put me on the powerful Foreign Ac- 
tivities Committee. They all come from 
southern States. So no one can say that 
the people of the South have not been 
good and affectionate and kind to me. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I wish to plead 
with my good friends from the South. 
You do not go far enough. The gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Noam MaAson, 
said he was born in a foreign country, 
and because of the rights enjoyed by 
everybody in the United States he is a 
Member of Congress today. I ask him 
the question, “If he had been born in the 
State of Mississippi and born with a 
black skin, would he be a Member of the 
United States Congress today?” No 
amount of sophistry or legal argument 
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can deny the fact that in 13 counties in 
1 State in the United States of America 
in the year 1957, not one Negro is a reg- 
istered voter. Let us remove those difñ- 
culties, my friends. I wish to stop with 
this story, and I am talking to my 
friends from the South. 

My wife and I play tennis in the 
morning. We set our alarm at 6 o’clock. 
My wife lets me sleep until 6:15, but 
when the clock goes beyond that, the 
sheets and the blankets are off of me. 
She stands there and she says, “Honey, 
you are holding up the game.” My 
friends, I know the gentlemen from the 
North in this Congress. No one is 
against those leaders from the South 
who have shown so much brilliance and 
patriotism in their service in the Con- 
gress of the United States. All we are 
saying is: Please modify your way of 
thinking. Look at the clock. Go ahead, 
and do not hold the game up. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall start my brief 
remarks where the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California left off. Let me 
say to him and to you that this race of 
people whom so much interest is being 
manifested in has made the greatest 
progress that any race of people ever 
made in a similar period of time in the 
history of the world, in the United 
States, and particularly in the South, to 
which they were imported. I shall not 
go into the history of those people, but 
they have made great progress, and I say 
to the gentleman from California and 
the rest of you who are interested that 
the greatest tragedy of all of these force 
bills is that you are disturbing the prog- 
ress that has been made. You are the 
ones who are setting back the clock, not 
us. The worst thing that has happened 
in all of this is that that fine relation- 
ship that exists in that section of the 
country is being disturbed and being agi- 
tated by all of this force legislation. 
Those good relations and the progress 
that was being made are being disturbed 
and set back. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that this should not 
be considered upon a sectional basis, and 
I decry it, whether it is aimed at Lilinois 
or Mississippi or any other State. But, 
let us not get off the track. The impor- 
tant thing before us now is a jury trial 
and whether we are going to have a jury 
trial or not. And, again, I appeal to my 
liberal friends, those who attend the 
Jackson Day dinners, those who render 
lip service to the great cause of justice 
and liberalism. ‘You, the proponents of 
this legislation, are the centralists, you 
are the Tories in this type of legislation. 

What is going to happen, as a matter 
of fact, whether you write this amend- 
ment into the bill today or tomorrow, 
when it passes here, or not—mark these 
words now—if the bill passes the other 
body, that provision will be in it. And 
the leadership and the White House and 
special groups to the contrary notwith- 
standing, if a bill is enacted into law, this 
provision for the jury trial will be in it. 
Mark those words. 

I saw on the floor here a moment ago 
a great liberal from the other body, my 
warm personal friend, a man with whom 
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I served in this body, a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, one of the 
chief proponents of this legislation in 
the other body. It is a matter of record 
that he is advocating this very amend- 
ment that we have under consideration. 
I refer to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennes]. Another 
great, distinguished liberal from the 
West, I will say to my western Demo- 
cratic friends, is advocating this amend- 
ment, Senator O’MAHONEY. 

The amendment, is sound, it is liberal. 
When this debate first started, I believe 
I made the first speech. I hope this will 
be the last one. I pointed out the history 
of the jury trial in labor legislation. 
There has been a lot said about that. 
But again I call to the witness stand the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
whose name appears as the sponsor of 
this bill. It was the distinguished and 
able and versatile gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CEŁLER], who pleaded with 
the Congress in 1932 to give a special 
group this right of trial by jury—the 
labor people; and he has never been able 
to get away from it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems somewhat 
ironic to me, with more than 70 percent 
of the membership of this body priv- 
jleged to be members of the legal pro- 
fession, and a great number of that 
percentage also subscribing to mem- 
bership in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, that today not all of them would 
ke here supporting a jury trial while the 
movement is afoot in this country by 
the bar associations to get subscriptions 
to go to Runnymede and establish a 
monument to the granting of the right 
of trial by jury. We are not here asking 
for the right of trial by jury. We are 
here seeking to preserve that right which 
we already have and we seek to do it only 
in the area, that where the Mr. Green 
to whom the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Boye] referred earlier is or might 
ke charged with the violation of a re- 
straining order put upon him by the 
court and there is a question whether or 
not he violated that order, then all we 
seek to do is to let the facts in that sort 
of a situation be determined by a jury 
cf 12 men. That is all we seek to do. 
That is not the purpose of this bill, how- 
ever. It has been admitted throughout 
the discussion of it, it has been alleged 
by word and design and otherwise, that 
the reason they want to strike down this 
right to a trial by jury is that some of 
our southern juries may not convict ex- 
actly as an Attorney General would like 
them to. But not until today have I 
heard it stated on this floor, flatly point- 
ing the finger of accusation at every 
southern State, that “We are not going 
to support a jury trial amendment be- 
eause you people down there will not 
convict”—that in spite of the fact that 
you have the dirtiest of trash in your own 
backyards. 

We are not happy about all the things 
that have occurred in the South, but let 
me tell you a few of the good things that 
are happening. Members from Illinois, 
Members from Wisconsin, Members from 
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New York, Members from California, 
great wealthy States with far beyond 
the average per capita income, come 
here to tell you that they cannot educate 
their boys and girls, “We have got too 
many, we have to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment do it.” But you come down to 
my State and you come down to South 
Carolina, and you come down to Alabama. 
and Mississippi, and what are we doing? 
I can report for my State of Georgia. 
We are not asking you to doit. We are 
not denying the Negro the right to vote. 
In Atlanta, Ga., 3 weeks ago in an elec- 
tion for mayor more than 76 percent of 
the registered Negro voters voted, and 
only 36 percent of the white voted. In 
that same election a Negro sought office 
as a councilman contesting against two 
white men in Atlanta. A run-off was re- 
quired between the Negro and a white 
man, and the Negro received more than 
22,000 out of approximately 53,000 votes 
east. Does that evidence denial of 
voting rights? 

Coming to schools, what are we doing 
for them there, and mind you, they are 
paying only a small part of the expense 
of it? Within the last 6 years the State 


of Georgia has spent more than $175 


million in a school-building program, 
with money raised within the boundaries 
ef that State. Nota dime of it has come 
from the Federal Government or been 
asked of the Federal Government. More 
than 50 percent of that $175 million has 
gone into the construction of the most 
modern school buildings for Negro chil- 
dren that there are in this country. Yet 
the gentlewoman from Illinois talked 
so viciously and scathingly of the way we 
do things in the South. All we are ask- 
ing you to do here to keep it from being 
so hard on us, leaving our citizens the 
rights we now have. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I should like to in- 
form the gentleman that from the day 
I was born there has been no viciousness 
in my heart on any issue with any- 
one. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I will say to the gen- 
tlewoman that I had always thought 
that until I heard her speech a few min- 
utes ago. I never in my life have heard 
a section of the country denounced so 
viciously as the gentlewoman, for whom 
I have had a high regard, did a while 
ago. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no secret that F 
have not blindly ignored the appeal of 
the trial by jury amendment. Indeed, 
I have urged the search for a middle 
ground, if one could be had, which would 
allow the enforcement. of the basic pur- 
poses of this bill. But none has been 
found by the advocates of this jury trial 
amendment. Instead, a proposal is be- 
fore us which would destroy the bill ut- 
terly and completely. It would estab- 
lish the most evil of precedents. It 
would ruin the judicial system of jus- 
tice in our country. For if this amend- 
ment were to be adopted every would- 
be evader or violator of the law would 
feel free to laugh at and to ignore the 
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orders of the court. Let us remember 
once again that this bill and the debate 
on this issue emphasizes that everyone 
held in contempt under this bill holds 
the key to escape or avoid all punish- 
ment by simply obeying the order of the 
court. Punishment here can truthfully 
be said to be self-imposed and self-con- 
tinued. If, as is claimed, one held in 
contempt under this bill should later be 
held for trial for violation of the statute, 
the situation is no different from many 
other situations where the Government 
is a party to the action and the accused 
has wilfully violated the law. I have 
not ruled out the possibility, as has been 
brought up here, of judicial abuses in the 
future. But, as has been so well said 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER], we reserve the right to meet that 
question as it was once before met if— 
and I believe it is most doubtful if—it 
should arise. So, after listening care- 
fully to almost every argument given on 
this floor, I am most emphatically of 
the opinion that this amendment must 
be defeated. The purposes of this bill 
are so important to the individual rights 
of our citizens, so important to the ideals 
of democracy itself, which we all cher- 
ish, so vital to the winning of millions 
elsewhere to the side of freedom in its 
fight against communism, these indeed. 
must: be triumphant. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, one great good that 
has come out of this debate might be 
said to be this. It is obvious how 
easy it is, technically and legally, to. 
get around certain provisions in the Con- 
stitution. There is no question about 
the legal or technical accuracy of the 
position of the proponents of this bill. 
It is constitutional. But, for you lay- 
men, I submit it is a good example of 
how very easy it is, legally and tech- 
nically, to get around certain of our basic 
principles and provisions of our Consti- 
tution. Let me try to reduce this to its 
bare essentials. 

There are two great fundamental 
rights involved in this bill and the pend- 
ing amendment that are of basic im- 
portance to a free people—the right to 
vote and the right to a jury trial in 
eriminal cases. 

The right to vote is guaranteed in our 
Constitution. The people through their 
Congress, have assured to themselves this 
guarantee by making the violation of 
this right a crime, and by giving a citi- 
zen a civil action in damages against 
anyone who unlawfully attempts to deny 
them this right. Also, in their Consti- 
tution, the people said they shall be en- 
titled to a jury trial in a criminal case 
and in such a damage suit. 

Now, this brings us to the pending 
bill. We are told that the Negroes in the 
South are being unlawfully denied the 
right to vote, and that the laws we have 
just mentioned are not adequate to pro- 
tect that right because southern juries 
will not convict—therefore, we need this 
bill which will give the court the au- 
thority to enjoin anyone from commit- 
ting these acts which constitute a crime 
and are the basis of a civil damage suit. 
By this means we can avoid the juries 
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because if the violator commits the un- 
lawful act which the court has enjoined 
him from committing, he can be tried 
for contempt before a judge without a 
jury; and if found guilty, sentenced to 
the same punishment that he could be 
sentenced to in a criminal trial. 

It should be clear at this point what is 
meant by the majority report when it 
states: 

The legislation merely substitutes civil 
proceedings for criminal proceedings in the 
already established field. 


It should also be clear that the effect 
of this bill is to make it possible to send 
the person to jail for committing the 
crime of violating the right to vote with- 
out giving him the right to trial by jury. 

If the proponents of this bill are right 
as to the necessity for this legislation, 
it would appear that we are faced with 
the dilemma of deciding which is the 
more important, to preserve the right to 
vote or to preserve the right to a trial 
by jury. Many people here, including 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT], talk about the horrors of 
interposing a jury between a judge and 
the defendant in an injunction case. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress has done 
that in section 402, title 18, of the code, 
where we said that persons have a right 
to a jury trial in criminal contempt cases. 
Congress has decided that issue. So we 
are confronted with the question: Which 
is more important, the right to vote or 
the right to a jury trial? 

I will concede that the right. to vote 
in a free society is the more fundamental 
of these two. Therefore, should this 
amendment be defeated, I shall be 
obliged to vote for the bill. But I sub- 
mit it is unnecessary to make such a 
fearful choice. 

The jury amendment will provide for 
a jury trial in contempt cases only when 
the act or thing done or omitted also con- 
stitutes a criminal offense under any 
Federal or State law. 

This will not require a jury in order 
to get an injunction; it will not require 
a jury for a contempt which is not also 
a crime. It will merely assure a jury 
trial for a crime. 

The right to vote will be protected by 
injunction, which is an order of the court 
ordering the accused to cease and desist 
from violating this right to vote. 

So here is the issue: Will you vote to 
eliminate a jury trial for this particular 
crime or will you vote to preserve the 
right to a jury trial as well as the right 
to vote? 

When you vote on the pending amend- 
ment, you will make this choice accord- 
ing to your own conscience. As for me, 
I will vote to preserve the right to a jury 
trial while protecting the right to vote. 

Give them the light and the people 
will find their own way; there is no other 
power on earth that can find it for them. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to suggest—and I emphasize suggest—a 
unanimous consent request by way of 
testing the feeling of the membership as 
to the time the membership of the Com- 
mittee desires to vote on this amend- 
ment—perhaps one hour of debate? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CELLER, I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man from New York has been very pa- 
tient and I know he does not want to be 
in the slightest unfair in this matter, but 
it does seem to me that on this amend- 
ment which is the most vital thing so far 
as the membership is concerned, that the 
Members who desire to speak on it should 
have at least 5 minutes. I hope time 
for debate can be worked out in that way. 
I know the gentleman wants to be fair 
and he has been very patient. 

Mr. CELLER. Can the Chair tell me 
how many Members are standing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count those standing. [After counting.] 
There are 40 Members standing. 

Mr. CELLER. I think we had better 
run on as we have been, then. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me 
that the debate today has served to 
narrow down the real issues which con- 
front us. To me the essential issue is 
a very narrow one, and I think there 
should no longer be any room for argu- 
ment about it. 

I am opposed to the pending amend- 
ment, and I am opposed to it on the 
ground of logic. I hope that emotion 
will not enter into my presentation here 
today. 

It is the tradition of our American 
law and jurisprudence that in the use of 
the injunctive power of the court, the 
court makes its orders and the court car- 
ries out the enforcement of its orders. I 
take that as an indisputable fact. We 
have had a lot of smoke thrown around 
this issue, but I proceed upon that basic 
premise. 

So, proceeding from that point, then, 
since there is no constitutional or stat- 
utory right to a jury trial in injunction 
proceedings, we then must determine 
whether or not there are special cir- 
cumstances in this particular case which 
would require us to grant a special rem- 
edy. That is the essential question here. 
It is not a matter of depriving anyone 
of a right that he now has. We are 
addressing ourselves to the question of 
whether there are circumstances which 
require us to grant special rights to vio- 
lators of court injunctions. That is the 
very essence of this dispute, in my opin- 
ion. 

In the early history of the American 
labor movement, which culminated in 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, there were a 
lot of judges—a substantial number of 
Federal judges—who proceeded upon 
the theory that a strike of workingmen 
was a criminal conspiracy, and these 
judges undertook to use their inherent 
injunctive power to break up strikes. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. EL- 
L1oTT] discussed this problem quite fully 
a few minutes ago. The Congress then 
voted the right of trial by jury in labor 
injunction proceedings as a result of the 
abuses that had occurred by Federal 
judges. Had I been in Congress at that 
time I would have voted for it, just as 
today I would vote against the same 
proposition because I think there is no 
reason to fear such abuses now. 

So, therefore, to me the burden of 
proof on this issue lies with those who 
say that we should supply an additional 
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remedy, who say that we cannot trust 
the judges of our Federal courts to 
handle these cases. In essence, they 
contend that we should displace the dis- 
passion of a judge with the passion of a 
jury. 

I ask you all to examine your own 
congressional districts and the Federal 
judge or judges who sit there. Where 
can you find in all our vast country men 
who are more divorced from political 
pressure, men who are more above the 
passions of the moment and extraneous 


‘matters than this body of men jurists 


who will administer the proceedings 
authorized under this act? 

Why can not we trust these men to en- 
force and carry out the orders they 
themselves have made? That is the 
bedrock question. I say to my friends 
who have proposed the jury trial amend- 
ment that had you made out a case that 
these judges are biased, or cannot be 
trusted somehow to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities, I might have gone along 
with you. 

This legislation, I hope, will have a 
beneficial use in my own State. I have 
the largest American Indian constit- 
uency of any Congressman, and I have 
had complaints from time to time from 
these people with regard to their voting 
rights. This will give them a remedy. 
They can go to the Federal court to 
protect their rights. That is the orderly 
way to proceed. 

In listening to this debate, and having 
read the hearings quite fully, I find that 
no case has been made out against rely- 
ing on the integrity of the Federal 
judges to fulfill their responsibilities 
under this act. So I say that unless 
someone can show me that our Federal 
judges cannot be trusted, I cannot sup- - 
port this amendment. I say to you 
that if we cannot trust these men— 
these judges—to do justice, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with their 
God in solving this problem, we cannot 
trust anyone at all. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
to you a precedent in this matter for 
what, if anything, you might think it is 
worth. We in the great State of Okla- 
homa are celebrating this year our 50th 
anniversary. We were born as a State 
in November 1907. Article 2, section 25, 
of our constitution in Oklahoma reads 
as follows: 

The legislature shall pass laws defining 
contempt and regulating the procedure and 
punishment in matters of contempt; pro- 
vided that any person accused of violating 
or disobeying, when not in the presence or 
hearing of the court, or judge sitting as 
such, any order of injunction or restraint 
made or entered by any court or judge of 
the State shall before punishment or penalty 
is imposed, be entitled to a trial by jury as 
to the guilt or innocence of the accused. In 
no case shall the penalty or punishment be 
imposed for contempt until an opportunity 
to be heard is given. 


Now, title 21, section 567, Oklahoma 
Statutes Annotated, in firming that up, 
reads as follows: 

In all cases of indirect contempt the party 
charged with contempt (shall) be notified 
in writing of the accusation and have a rea- 
sonable time for defense; and the party so 
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charged shall upon demand have a trial by 
jury. 

That has been our constitutional and 
our statutory provision for many, many 
years in Oklahoma. So, I would cer- 


tainly be going against the constitution: 


of Oklahoma and our laws of Oklahoma 
if I did not support a trial-by-jury 
amendment, which I am going to do. 
I realize that that would not prevent 
this bill if it becomes a law from being 
constitutional from a Federal stand- 
point. I was admitted to the bar when 
I was 21 years of age. I am 58 now. 
I served as a court clerk, as a prosecut- 


ing attorney and practiced law for about’ 


10 years in the general practice. 
Also I was on the bench for 12 years as 
a trial judge, a district judge in Okla- 
homa, and I have served in this hon- 
orable body now for over 6 years. I 
have spent my entire adult life either in 
the courtroom or in this legislative body 
here. And, I say to you that although I 


realize that the great State of Oklahoma - 


is no better than any of our other great 


States, and it is smaller than some, but. 


there are those who love it, and Iam one 
who does; but I do believe that since we 
are rather a young State, having been 
born only 50 years ago, that we have 
made progress in this field; and we have 


set down indelibly in our fundamental- 


law, in the constitution, a thing that if 


you do not come to new, you must come 


to eventually, and that is to afford every 
man a trial by jury when he is accused of 
anything that may sentence him to jail. 

Now, I will of course admit as a law- 
yer, and as a former judge, that if a 
contempt occurs in the presence of the 
court, he must, of necessity, have the 
right immediately, without waiting for 


anybody, to fine for contempt or jail for. 


contempt; otherwise the jury trial thus 
could be destroyed. 

Yes; otherwise the jury trial itself 
could be destroyed, because a bunch of 


ruffians could come into a courtroom,’ 


disrupt the orderly proeedure in a civil 
or criminal case, at any time, and de- 
stroy the trial by jury if the court did 
not have the right to punish for con- 
tempt when it occurred in his presence. 
But when it is alleged that it occurs out 
of his presence, the question of fact as 
to whether the man actually did or did 
not violate the order of the court ought 
to be Ieft to a jury. And when you deny 
that. right you absolutely go against the 


best legal philosophy, the best experi-- 


ence of mankind in dealing with the lib- 
erties of people, in my judgment. 

I suggest to those of you who are urg- 
ing that a jury trial not be allowed that 
it probably will come back and haunt 
you on other issues that may arise, þe- 
cause you are going to set a precedent 
here that you may be ashamed of later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. I meve to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
burden the committee by speaking for 


5 minutes. Usually I have great dif-: 


ficulty when I come into the well of 
the House taking as many as 5 min- 
utes. 
of quite a bit of research on contempt of 
court, criminal contempt, civil contempt, 


I have in this envelope the results: 
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contempt in the presence of the court, 
contempt outside the presence of the 
court, and the rights and privileges af- 
forded a defendant who is charged with 
any of these violations. 

I think we have listened to practically 
every lawyer in the House. I am very 
happy to have had the privilege of hear- 
ing them because it has been 25 years 
since I went to law school. Some of you 
know that I am a candidate for judge 


back in Philadelphia and I might be’ 


elected, and if I am, I will probably have 
some contempt cases to worry about. It 
is good to have my memory refreshed to 
the point where I ean understand this 
problem. 

What I want to talk about today is this. 
This is not a political problem. I think it 
is a local problem. I do not think there 
is a Member of this House, either in the 
Democratic Party or the Republican 


Party from the South who wants this 


bill in any way, shape, form or fashion; 
and I think it is a shame to have had to 
sit through the greater part of last week 
and all of this week and listen to speeches 


about jury trials and trials without jury,- 


fair judges and honest judges and judges 
who will not listen and what a jury will 
do or will not do, when I know from my 
experience as a lawyer that nobody 
knows what a jury is going todo. Isay 


to you that if the only issue were the. 


question of a trial by jury, it would be 
well worth spending the time discussing 


it, but what is the use of kidding our-’ 


selves? You gentlemen from the South 
who have stood up on the floor of this 
House and so ably defended the Constitu- 
tion and the right to jury trials in con- 


tempt cases know in your hearts that if. 


this amendment should carry, and it 


will not carry, you will not vote for: the’ 
bill anyway. So Ido not know why we’ 


are making such a fuss about it. I think 


we have all heard all that. we should hear’ 


about this. Weknow what it is all about, 


we know what the right to a jury trial is’ 


in criminal contempt. We know that 


there is no right to a jury trial in civil- 


contempt except in certain specifie acts 
of Congress. 
talking and vote on this amendment one 
way or the other, because if my friends 
in koth parties from the South find that 
this amendment. is carried they will vote 
against this bill, anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to vote aezainst: 
this amendment and vote against it as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 


; man, I move to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, the simple point made 
repeatedly and truthfully by the pro- 
ponents of this legislation is that it cre- 
ates no new substantive rights, and, of 
course, conversely creates no new wrongs. 

Speaking solely to the question of the 
individual’s right to vote to which I, of 
course, like everyone else wholeheartedly 
subscribe, the Attorney General may now 
proceed to indict, convict, and institu- 
tionalize anyone in this country who in- 
timidates another in his right to vote or 


in any way obstructs or prevents that’ 


right. ‘To do so is now a Federal crime 
within the penal statutes of our country 
and has been for a long, long time. But, 
of course, in such a proceeding the de- 
fendant is entitled to a jury trial which 
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has not only been on the statutory books 
of our country for a long, long time but- 
is in the Constitution of the United 
States. Also, today, any individual who 
is intimidated in the exercise of his right 
to vote or prevented from voting may sue 
the person responsible for money dam- 
ages or may bring an injunction restrain- 
ing that individual in his actions. But, 
of course in all such cases by statute for 
a long, Iong time the defendant is entitled 
to a jury trial. 

Now through this legislation the At- 
torney General has stated that he wants 
new remedies. by which he may reach the 
same defendant for the very same act 
end send him to the very same jail for 
the very same length of time, but in this. 
new remedy he asks us to eliminate for 
the benefit of such defendants a jury” 
trial. We are not here now talking of. 
civil contempt or court orders reauiring 
appearances or the production of docu- 
ments or the invasion by the Government 
of new fields such as atomic energy, 
monopolies, Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, and so forth. Weare talking of. 
an old field concerning old rights and 
old wrongs long governed by our Consti-. 
tution and statutory laws but which the 
Attorney General now wishes to preempt. 
and circumvent through a new and novel 
arrangement in this field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

` Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of New. York. I thank’ 
the gentleman. 

- Mr. Chairman, as reasons for request- 
ing this new and dangerous precedent, 
the Attorney General says its aim is pre- 
ventive and not punitive. He wishes the 
authority to restrain the wrong before it 
occurs. If that is so, then he should be 
in support of this amendment, for with 
this amendment, the Attorney General 
may still secure a temporary injunction, 
a permanent injunction without any re- 
course to a jury trial. But only when it 
gets in the punitive field where the At- 
torney General brings into a United: 
States courthouse a defendant charged 
with already having committed the act 
the Attorney General wished to prevent’ 
and starts to try him for his freedom,- 
then and only then does this amendment 
apply, by simply securing to the defend- 
ant his right to trial by jury. 

As another reason for asking for this 
permission to circumvent the present’ 
existing provisions of the penal law, the 
Attorney General says that a jury trial 
would eause unnecessary and perhaps 
fatal delay. Since this amendment does 
not apply to the proceedings relating to 
temporary or permanent injunction but 
relates only to the trial procedure of a 
defendant already charged with the 
crime, it is hard to see how the issue of 
delay is relevant. For depending on the 
type and nature of the defense entered in 
behalf of a defendant, who is there to 
say or how can it be proven that a trial 
without a jury takes less time than a 
trial with a jury? After the presentation 
of evidence, I have seen cases where 
judges take four times longer to make- 
up their minds than does a jury in reach- 
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ing a verdict. But even if delay were 
a valid argument, it would be a mighty 
foreign argument to our system of gov- 
ernment. When my constituents com- 
plain of the apparent delay and cum- 
bersome aspects of our Government such 
as committee hearings, deliberation by 
both bodies, conference reports, Presi- 
dent’s signature, overriding the veto, 
Supreme Court interpretation of con- 
gressional action and so forth, I admit 
to them the cumbersome nature of our 
system of cheeks and balances as com- 
pared to the streamlined nature of to- 
talitarian governments but that the very 
preservation of our free and democratic 
institution rests in this deliberate and 
preconceived propoundness and so does it 
also rest in the system of no penal in- 
carceration without jury trial. Is the 
real reason, therefore, that it is felt but 
not openly alleged that in certain sec- 
tions of our country, Americans who ac- 
cept the responsibility of sworn oaths 
as jurors are not fairly and impartially 
discharging their obligations? Having 
sat through hearings on this legislation 
in the subcommittee a year ago and this 
year, it is my sincere belief that the 
record to this date does not warrant that 
conclusion. But in any event, by this 
very legislation we are creating a com- 
mission at great cost to the taxpayers 
which for the next 2 years will be in 
operation and in a position to study this 
very question. If at the conclusion of 
their study they report that this jury 
trial amendment effectedly sabotages 
the efforts of the Federal Government to 
guarantee voting rights, even I at that 
time might be willing to subscribe to 
such a drastic measure as the elimina- 
tion of jury trials in this field like I have 
always been willing to yield certain in- 
alienable rights in time of war or na- 
tional emergency. Hoping then that it 
would not be a ‘precedent for future Con- 
gresses applying similar legislation to 
different areas or groups on the whis- 
pered charges that Polish people cannot 
be depended upon to convict a Polish 
person, that Irishmen cannot be de- 
pended upon to convict an Irishman or 
that laboring men and women cannot be 
counted on to convict laboring men and 
women, but in this particular field at 
this particular time and in this hour of 
our country’s history, I urge you not to 
destroy the constitutional and statutory 
rights of trial by jury belonging to some 
on the allegation that it is necessary in 
order to preserve the civil rights of 
others. With the adoption of this 
amendment, we can preserve both cher- 
ished rights. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, on a 
recent television program millions of 
Americans heard Nikita Khrushchev, the 
koss of the Russian Communist Party, 
predict that our grandchildren would live 
under a government of Communist so- 
cialism. 

Our reactions varied from amusement 
at such an apparently absurd prophesy 
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to shock that the head of the godless 
Communist Party should have the ef- 
frontery to make such a ridiculous state- 
ment. 

Sober second thought, however, leads 
me to the conclusion that perhaps this 
Soviet tyrant was better informed than 
we give him credit for. In fact, his brash 
prediction offers the suggestion at least 
that he has followed the hearings and 
the testimony on H. R. 6127 more closely 
than we thought. 

It is readily conceivable that the astute 
masters of the Kremlin see in this in- 
iquitous civil-rights bill an enormous 
stride in the United States toward the 
police state under which the oppressed 
people of Russia now exist. 

Khrushchev’s optimism about the 
adoption in this country of the Russian 
mode of government by tyranny is fur- 
ther explained when it is considered that 
this police-state legislation is not spon- 
sored by a subversive group or organiza- 
tion, but by the President of the United 
States and the administration which he 
heads. 

Let us examine briefly some of the 
broad provisions of this proposed law 
that may easily give credence to Khru- 
shchevy’s bold prediction. 

We see in this law the enormous grant 
of power to the executive branch of the 
Government. The power of freedom or 
jail vested in the chief law-enforcement 
officer of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

The historic rights and duties o* the 
States to protect their citizens is de- 
stroyed in one fell blow. And further, 
the rights of individual citizens and the 
protection of individual citizens afforded 
by the Constitution are thrown into the 
discard. 

You men aiid women of this Congress, 
individuals of judgment and maturity, 
know full well that the enforcement of 
these sweeping provisions will require a 
horde of bureaucrats and Federal police 
that will be needed to ferret out every 
imaginary infraction of this proposed 
statute. 

Under whatever innocuous name this 
force may officially be designated, its 
functions inevitably will be that of secret 
police. 

Mr. Chairman, by this legislation we 
are inviting, if not directing, the estab- 
lishment of an American gestapo to spy 
and snoop and terrorize American citi- 
zens in every village and hamlet in the 
48 States. 

Is it any wonder that Khrushchev pre- 
dicts so confidently that the Socialist 
system under which his tyranny thrives 
will be established in this country in two 
generations? 

If the wisdom and judgment and spirit 
of American fair play does not cause this 
body to reject overwhelmingly the op- 
pressive proposals in this bill, we may 
see that sad day come to pass in our own 
time. 

Another shocking similarity between 
this bill and the prevailing mode of gov- 
ernment in Russia is the abandonment of 
our historic right of trial by jury. This 
bill substitutes justice by injunction for 
the precious right of trial by jury. 

I invite your attention to the lan- 
guage of the bill which very skillfully 
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determines that the citizens against 
whom these civil rights injunctions are 
issued shall not have the right of trial 
by jury. I say these provisions are 
wicked and deliberately malicious in 
stripping our citizens of this great judi- 
cial right. 

It is shocking to think that the Ameri- 
can people are being deprived of this 
right, not by some occupying army of a 
conquering force, not by some revolution- 
ary junta that has seized power, and not 
even by our own military authority under 
some disrupting enemy attack. 

This successful assault upon the right 
of our citizens to a trial by jury would be 
perpetrated by the elected Representa- 
tives of the American people in Congress 
assembled. 

Can this be happening in the United 
States of America? 

Can this be occurring in the Halls of 
the United States Capitol? 

Are our people being stripped of the 
right of trial by jury by the Congress of 
the United States which has historically 
upheld and extended the rights of all 
Americans? 

Many of you may recall a novel writ- 
ten by Sinclair Lewis many years ago 
which was entitled, “It Can’t Happen 
Here.” This book went on to trace the 
establishment of a dictatorship in our 
country. This tragic event was accom- 
plished, of course, by zealous subversives. 

Today we witness the solemn con- 
sideration in the Congress of legislation 
that opens the doors to the destruction 
of individual liberty, as surely as night 
follows day. 

If an assault on our freedoms were þe- 
ing made by an outside power we would 
all be up in arms. Even today our serv- 
icemen are stationed in all parts of the 
world to protect our Nation against at- 
tack and to protect our country from 
the loss of our freedom that would be 
entailed by our conquest by a foreign 
power. 

But in the face of our vigilance against 
outside attack, here today we are our- 
selves, elected representatives of the 
American people, perpetrating a blow 
against American freedom that the 
hordes of Communist Russia dare not 
attempt by military violence. 

The very faet that we are considering 
this legislation: That it has been reported 
favorably by a powerful committee of 
this House demonstrates the sad lengths 
to which this body has already gone to 
strip our people of our liberty. 

That we consider this measure is 
shocking and can only cause rejoicing 
among our enemies. That we should pass 
this legislation in the light of our own 
history is unthinkable. 

I have noted that the committee which 
has considered civil rights legislation in 
the other House of the Congress was 
careful to include in its draft a provision 
that trial by jury would be preserved. I 
hardly have to point out that H. R. 6127, 
as reported, does not include such a safe- 
guard. 

In my opinion the fact that this legis- 
Jation is impractical and unworkable is 
almost beside the point. The fact that 
such alien legislation can be favorably 
recommended for passage is the tragedy. 
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We have had experience with the Fed- 
eral Government seeking to police the 
individual citizens of this country. Al- 
though the 18th amendment was passed 
by due constitutional process and had 
the force of the Constitution behind it, 
we all know that its enforcement by the 
Federal Government was an utter 
failure. i 

The citizens of this Republic would not 
stand for the Federal Government en- 
forcing police measures against them 
that had historically been the province 
of State and local government. 

We know how difficult it was to get 
convictions under this law when violat- 
ors of the 18th amendment were prose- 
cuted. 

The 18th amendment, lawfully and 
constitutionally projected the machin- 
ery of Federal law enforcement into the 
States and towns and cities. It forbade 
the traffic in beverage alcohol. The po- 
lice power of the Federal Government 
was restricted to this one phase of Amer- 
ican life. 

This civil-rights legislation, without 
the sanction of a constitutional amend- 
ment, goes much further in its invasion 
of the rights of American citizens. 

The legal authorities who drafted this 
legislation undoubtedly had in mind the 
failure of national prohibition when they 
withdrew in this legislation the right of 
a victim of this law to be judged by a 
jury of his peers. 

Most of us recall with dismay the 
widespread contempt for law and law 
enforcement that grew out of the at- 
tempt to impose national prohibition up- 
on this country. Such police legislation 
was recognized to be beyond the powers 
delegated to the Federal Government. 
Therefore, the processes of amendment 
were sought and complied with to legal- 
ize national prohibition. Still it didn’t 
work, 

Now there are those who would en- 
force this unauthorized police power 
conceived in the name of civil rights by 
denying American citizens the right of 
trial by jury. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that today we 
are witnessing an ouslaught against 
American liberties that may well her- 
ald the change in our form of Govern- 
ment that Khrushchev so boldly pre- 
dicted. 

I say to you that we face tragedy such 
as this Nation has never experienced 
when judicial stupidity and legislative 
zeal unwittingly combine to become the 
strong arm of Communist Russia and 
thus accomplish the disruption and divi- 
sion of this Nation in a manner that the 
Communist Party could never achieve. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] on the floor as well as the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KEATING]. I have something I 
would like to direct to their attention. 

First of all I want to say I have great 
respect for the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, but having said that let me 
then say that this is not the first time 
in recent years that the committee has 
not been zealous in protecting the right 
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of trial by jury. I would take you back 
2 or 3 years ago to a bill that was 
brought to the floor of the House by Mr. 
CELLER and Mr. KEATING that would have 
provided that American citizens, having 
been in certain foreign countries, and 
having violated even a minor law, al- 
legedly guilty of even a misdemeanor, 
could be extradited and returned to for- 
eign countries for trial. A serviceman 
who had been discharged, a tourist who 
might have stolen some article or sold a 
ration book, could be extradited from 
the United States and tried in a foreign 
court. 

It was my privilege to start the fight 
in the House on the rule on that bill. 
The distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis] and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Kiipay] carried the brunt of the fight 
in opposition to the bill, and there were 
others, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SmitH] among others, but those 
gentlemen in particular performed a 
splendid service in the fight against the 
bill. 

In the consideration of that bill I per- 
sonally raised the question of whether 
these citizens, having been extradited, 
would be assured of a jury trial? And. 
of course, the answer is that they would 
not be assured of a jury trial. The gen- 
tlemen from New York would not say 
that these Americans would be assured 
of a jury trial. Why? Because in some 
foreign countries there is no jury trial 
for certain offenses, and in others there 
is no jury trial for any offense com- 
mitted against the law. 

What was the fate of that bill? The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN], who was opposed to the bill, in an 
effort to obtain time on the floor, of- 
fered a motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. I take it he was seeking 
time, for I do not think he or anyone 
else in this House thought that such di- 
rect action as adoption of a motion to 
strike the enacting clause would prevail; 
but he offered the motion and this House 
by a vote of 228 to 68, a rollcall vote, 
adopted it. I think it is the only time in 
my 9 years in the House of Representa- 
tives that a bill has been killed by the 
process of striking the enacting clause. 
That is what you thought about the fail- 
ure to provide a jury trial in that legis- 
lation of some 2 years ago. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from: Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I would like again to 
call the attention of the House and the 
attention of the gentleman from Iowa 
to the fact that under present law these 
fifth-amendment pleaders are entitled 
to a jury trial. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to say 
to the gentleman that so far as the House 
Committee on the Judiciary is concerned, 
in connection with this particular bill 
the vote of the Members present on the 
jury amendment when it was offered 
in committee was 15 for the amendment 
and 11 against the amendment. The 
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reason why the bill did not come out with 
the jury amendment is that 6 proxies 
were voted. 

Mr.GROSS. Let me amend the state- 
ment I made at the start of my remarks 
when I said that not always in the past 
had the Judiciary Committee been too 
zealous in protecting the right of trial 
by jury. Let me say that some members 
of the Judiciary Committee have not 
been zealous in their efforts to protect 
the right of trial by jury no matter what 
statements they may have made in con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, trial by jury is a consti- 
tutional and sacred right in this coun- 
try. This bill deals specifically with in- 
dividual rights and the safeguards. of 
the precious right of jury trial ought to 
be inserted. I support the amendment. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
at 6 o’clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thought we had agreed that cer- 
tain Members who have been sitting 
here all day waiting to be heard on this 
amendment would have not less than 5 
minutes. The gentleman’s motion would 
abrogate that understanding. 

Mr. CELLER. That would give over 
2 hours of general debate, which would 
take in almost every Member and give 
him at least 4 minutes, Would that not 
be sufficient? 

Mr. SMITH or Virginia. I wanted 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. I will yield my time to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am not 
disposed to be quarrelsome about it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent: that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 6 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr, LONG. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
at 6 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, 
at the time that I spoke in the well of 
the House last Friday I had fully in- 
tended to introduce an amendment to 
strike section 121 of part III of this bill. 
As you well know, section 121 provides 
for certain injunctive powers for the 
Attorney General in cases in which some 
of the present civil-rights statutes are 
allegedly violated and authorizes the 
Attorney General to file suits in behalf 
of the United States and to apply for an 
injunction in those cases. 

I am firmly convinced that this section 
will bring labor-management relations 
into the middle of politics. I am firmly 
convinced that this section not only ap- 
plies to those subjects which have been 
commonly designated as civil rights but 
also applies to the various rights which 
are provided for in the Wagner Act and 
in the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947. I am convinced that the right 
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to join a labor organization and the 
right to refrain from joining a labor 
organization, the right to engage in col- 
lective bargaining, and the right to re- 
frain from engaging in collective bar- 
gaining are all rights which are covered 
by the term “equal protection of the 
laws” as it is spelled out in the Consti- 
tution and in the present civil-rights 
statutes. 

However, because it might muddy the 
water, so to speak, in this case, if I were 
to offer this amendment, in view of the 
controversy which has developed over 
the jury trial amendment, I am not going 
to offer my amendment. But i do want 
to invite the attention of the Members 
of the House to the fact that I made the 
statement last Friday that who knows 
but that a year or so from now the same 
Members who are supporting this bill 
will be coming back in here begging the 
repeal of this very legislation. I com- 
mented last Friday that I would not be 
at all surprised if that happened. I am 
afraid it will happen and that next year 
I will be up here telling the many pro- 
ponents of this legislation that “I told 
you so.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, as you 
know, I happen to be the youngest Mem- 
ber of this House. I had the pleasure 
of growing up in these Halls. I have 
known many of the Members since boy- 
hood and come to know many more per- 
sonally since I came to Congress. Ihave 
a great, deep, and abiding affection for 
the many Members who are on the other 
side of this particular issue. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
rise in opposition to this amendment, 
well knowing the strong feeling of my 
friends who take the other view. I first 
want to assure them that we approach 
this great moral and constitutional issue 
with no rancor in our hearts, and a sin- 
cere desire only to do right here and 
to carry out the Constitution. I happen 
to share with many of the Members of 
this House the honor of being a member 
of the bar, and I have listened to many 
distinguished Members of this House, 
and many able Members, tell us about 
the right of trial by jury. In my last 
remarks on this subject I showed that 
there is no constitutional right to a jury 
trial in cases arising under injunctive 
proceedings, contempt proceedings, in 
our courts as we know it today. Indeed, 
our forefathers at the time of the Con- 
stitution did not know of such a right, 
and accepted the fact of the court’s 
power to act in such cases as contem- 
plated by the bill before us, without in- 
tervention of a jury. 

Indeed, the courts of this country have 
consistently and plainly pointed out that 
such a right is not present and that the 
Federal Constitution and most, if not all, 
State constitutions similar today make 
provision. 

I want to try to get at this in the quick- 
est wayIcan. This amendment will pull 
the heart and lungs and liver out of this 

ill. 

You may say what you want about it, 
but the fact of the matter is this simple: 
Southern juries will not convict a man 
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charged with contempt of court in cases 
contemplated by this particular piece of 
legislation. That is the reason we seek 
to avoid jury trial here. 

I know that my friends and colleagues 
from the South will take issue with me 
on that, but what I am saying is not 
meant to be punitive toward the South— 
my remarks are not directed at the 
South—but it is merely recognition of a 
fact, a situation which happens to exist 
in our Nation today. Indeed, this bill 
applies to all parts of our dear land. 

Mr, Chairman, we have a situation to- 
day where almost 100 years ago our 
Negro people achieved the right of cit- 
izenship with the passage of the 14th 
and 15th amendments. Today they are 
still waiting in some States for certain 
very basic rights and one which is the 
right to vote. I hope that we will see 
to it that this bill will pass so that they 
will achieve that right, so that they will 
achieve full citizenship and will not have 
to look to us in Congress in the future 
and say, “When are we Negro citizens to 
have this right accorded to us?” 

Mr. Chairman, the last point I want 

to mention is the possible constitution- 
ality of this bill if it becomes law with 
the jury trial amendment in it. I cite to 
you in that connection the case of 
Michaelson v. United States (266 U. S. 
42) and in that case the Court used 
these words: 
_ “But it is contended that the statute ma- 
terially interferes with the inherent power 
of the courts and is therefore invalid. That 
the power to punish for contempt is in- 
herent in all courts, has been many times 
decided and may be regarded as settled law. 
It is essential to the administration of jus- 
tice. The courts of the United States, when 
called into existence and vested with juris- 
diction over any subject, at once become 
possessed of the power. So far as the in- 
ferior Federal courts are concerned, how- 
ever, it is not beyond the authority of 
Congress (Ex parte Robinson (19 Wall. 505, 
510-511); Bessette v. W. B. Conkey Co. (194 
U. S. 324, 326)); but the attributes which 
inhere in that power and are inseparable 
from it can neither be abrogated nor ren- 
dered practically inoperative. That it may 
be regulated within limits not precisely 
defined may not be doubted. The statute 
now under review is of the latter character. 
It is of narrow scope, dealing with the single 
class where the act or thing constituting the 
contempt is also a crime in the ordinary 
sense. It does not interfere with the power 
to deal summarily with contempts com- 
mitted in the presence of the court or so 
near thereto as to obstruct the administra- 
tion of justice, and is in express terms care- 
fully limited to the cases of contempt 
specifically defined. Neither do we think it 
purports to reach cases of failure or refusal 
to comply affirmatively with a decree—that 
is to do something which a decree com- 
mands—which may be enforced by coercive 
means or remedied by purely compensatory 
relief. If the reach of the statute had ex- 
tended to the cases which are excluded a 
different and more serious question would 
arise.” 


What the court says here is that there 
is real doubt as to the constitutionality 
of statutes going any further than did 
the rather narrowly circumscribed leg- 
islation it considered then, the Clayton 
Act. The Court expressly indicated that 
if attempt were made -to legislatively 
extend the right of trial by jury to cases 
of failure or refusal to comply affirma- 
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tively with a decree of the Court, as in 
cases arising under this bill, that such 
attempt would prokably be unconstitu- 
tional. 

This is in accord with the rule set 
forth in the State of Virginia where in 
Carter’s Case (96 Va. 791, No. 32 SE 780), 
which is everywhere the leading case, the 
Supreme Court of Virginia held there 
that an attempt by the legislature to re- 
quire jury trials for contempts was un- 
constitutional as violative of the doc- 
trine of separation of powers. 

The courts of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nesse, and Texas have all held no consti- 
tutional right to trial by jury exists in 
contempt cases. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. PILCHER]. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
am not a lawyer, I had not intended to 
say anything on this jury trial amend- 
ment, because it is technical. But when 
my good friend the dear lady from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] and my good 
friend, Judge Saund, from California, 
with whom I serve on a committee and 
for whom I have the highest regard, 
make such statements against my sec- 
tion of the country, about how we treat 
people, I feel that I should make some 
reply. 

I do not believe there is a Member of 
this Congress who loves or has done more 
for the Negro thanI have. I have nursed 
them when they were sick. I have car- 
ried them to the hospital and paid their 
bills without any hope of remuneration. 
I have worked them; I have them on 
my payrolls, some who have not done 
a lick of work for 5 years, old Negroes, 
and they draw their money every week, 
because they have been faithful. 

My section of the country is the south- 
west portion of Georgia bordering on 
Florida and. Alabama. The Negroes 
there have made more progress in the 
past 20 years than the white race made 
in 50. The Negroes are in better shape 
in my section today by far than I was 
when I was a boy, educationally, finan- 
cially and otherwise. 

There is not a Negro schoolchild in 
my section who does not get on a modern 
school bus every morning and go to 
school in a modern school. The assist- 
ant county agent of my county is a 
Negro, put on years ago when I was on 
the board of county commissioners. We 
have Negro 4-H Clubs, Negro Future 
Farmers, Negro Future Homemakers. 
What this bill is doing is only creating 
strife and hate. We had fcur classes 
of people in my section of the country 
a few years ago. We had good white 
people and good Negroes working to- 
gether. We had sorry white people and 
sorry Negroes. But you are driving us 
into two groups, the white and the black. 

There are thousands and thousands 
of good white people in the South just 
like me, hundreds of thousands of them, 
that have fought the battles of the 
Negroes for years, but you are putting 
us in a shape where we cannot help the 
Negro anymore. You are only going to 
hurt the person you are trying to help. 
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This is going to come about, as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois said, in an evolu- 
tionary way. It is going to take time. 
It is going to take patience. 

Of course we believe in civil rights. 
There is not a Member in this House who 
believes in civil rights any more than 
I do, but a Gestapo under a political 
attorney general, Democrat or Republi- 
can, is not the answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
my first discussion of this bill. I rise 
particularly to call attention to the de- 
bate yesterday following the statement 
of the gertleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALTER], who had to leave because 
of work with the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KeraTtING], in remarks that appear on 
page 9042 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 13, 1957, listed a number of stat- 
utes providing a criminal remedy but 
where, at the same time, the Govern- 
ment was given the right to proceed by 
injunction. He mentioned the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, the Atomic 
Energy Act, the Natural Gas Act, and 
various others. : 

Statutes authorizing the United States 
Goverment to seek injunctive relief are 
as follows: 

Antitrust laws, restraining violation— 
by United States attorney, under direc- 
tion Attorney General—title 15, United 
States Code, section 4, July 3, 1890. 

Associations engaged in catching and 
marketing aquatic products restrained 
from violating order to cease and desist 
monopolizing trade—by Department of 
Justice—title 15, United States Code, 
section 522, June 25, 1934. 

Association of producers of agricul- 
tural products from restraining trade— 
by Department of Justice—title 7, United 
States Code, section 292, February 18, 
1922. 

Atomic Energy Act, enjoining viola- 
tion of act or regulation—by Atomic En- 
ergy Commission—by Attorney Gen- 
eral—title 42, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1816, August 1, 1946. 

Bridges over navigable waters, injunc- 
tion to enforce removal of bridge violat- 
ing act as to alteration of bridges—by 
Attorney Generai—title 33, United States 
Code, section 519, June 21, 1940. 

Clayton Act, violation of enjoined— 
United States attorney, under direction 
of Attorney General—title 15, United 
States Code, section 25, October 15, 1914. 

Electric utility companies, compliance 
with law enforced by injunctions—by 
Federal Power Commission—title 16, 
United States Code, section 825m, August 
26, 1935. 

False advertisements, dissemination 
enjoined—by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—title 15, United States Code, sec- 
tion 53, March 21, 1938. 

Freight forwarders, enforcement of 
laws, orders, rules, and so forth, by in- 
junctions—by Interstate Commerce 
Commission or Attorney General—title 
49, United States Code, section 1017, 
May 16, 1942. 

Fur Products Labeling Act, to enjoin 
violation—by Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion—title 15, United States Code, sec- 
tion 69g, August 8, 1951. 

Enclosure of public lands, enjoining 
violation—by United States attorney— 
title 43, United States Code, section 1062, 
February 25, 1885. 

Investment advisers, violations of stat- 
ute, rules and regulations governing, en- 
joined—by Securities and Exchange 
Commission—title 15, United States 
Code, section 80b-9, August 22, 1940. 

Gross misconduct or gross abuse of 
trust by investment companies, en- 
joined—by Securities and Exchange 
Commission—title 15, United States 
Code, section 80a—35, August 22, 1940. 

Use of misleading name or title by in- 
vestment company, enjoined—by Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission—title 
15, United States Code, section 80a-34, 
August 22, 1940. 

Violation of statute governing, or 
rules, regulations, or orders of SEC by 
investment companies, enjoined—by Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission—ti- 
tle 15, United States Code, section 80a—41, 
August 22, 1940. 

Fair Labor Standards Act, enjoining 
of violations—by Administrator, Wage 
and Hour Division, Department of Labor, 
under direction of Attorney General, see 
title 29, United States Code, section 
204b—title 29, United States Code, sec- 
tions 216 (c), 217, June 25, 1938. 

Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, enforcement of order 
by injunction—by United States attor- 
ney, see title 29, United States Code, sec- 
tion 9$2la—title 33, United States Code, 
section 921, March 4, 1927. 

Import trade, prevention of restraint 
by injunction—by United States attor- 
ney, under direction of Attorney Gen- 
eral—title 15, United States Code, section 
9, August 27, 1894. 

Wool products, enjoining violation of 
Labeling Act—by Federal Trade Com- 
mission—title 15, United States Code, 
section 68e, October 14, 1940. 

Securities Act, actions to restrain vio- 
lations—by Securities and Exchange 
Commission—title 15, United States 
Code, section 77t, May 27, 1933. 

Securities Exchange Act, restraint of 
violations—by Securities and Exchange 
Commission—title 15, United States 
Code, section 78u, June 6, 1934. 

Stockyards, injunction to enforce or- 
der of Secretary of Agriculture—by At- 
torney General—title 7, United States 
Code, section 216, August 15, 1921. 

Submarine cables, to enjoin landing or 
operation—by the United States—title 
47, United States Code, section 36, 
May 27, 1921. 

Sugar quota, to restrain violations—by 
United States attorney under direction 
of Attorney General, see title 7, United 
States Code, section 608 (7), and title 7, 
United States Code, section 608a—6, May 
9, 1934. 

Water carriers in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, injunctions for viola- 
tions of orders of ICC—hby ICC or Attor- 
ney General—title 49, United States 
Code, section 916, September 18, 1940. 

Flammable Fabrics Act, to enjoin vio- 
lations—by Federal Trade Commission— 
title 15, United States Code, section 1195, 
June 30, 1953. 
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National Housing Act, injunction 
against violation—by Attorney Gen- 
eral—title 12, United States Code, section 
1731b. This code citation was repealed. 

Defense Production Act—title 50, 
United States Code, appendix 2109, July 
31, 1951. 

National Labor Relations Act (Taft- 
Hartley Act)—title 29, United States 
Code, section 160(L), June 23, 1947. 

Rent Control Cases—title 50, United 
States Code, appendix 1896, March 30, 
1949. 

Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act—United States Code, title 21, section 
332, June 25, 1938. 

Trademark Infringement—United 

tates Code, title 15, section 1116, July 
5, 1946. 

Rubber Act of 1948—title 50, United 
States Code, appendix 1933, March 31, 
1948. 

International Wheat Agreement Act— 
title 7, United States Code, section 1642, 
October 27, 1949. 

Natural Gas Act—title 15, United 
States Code, section 1717s, June 21, 1938. 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act—title 7, United States Code, section 
499k, June 10, 1930. 

Shipping Act of 1916—title 46, United 
States Code, section 828, September 7, 
1916. 

I call attention, in addition, to the 
large number of administrative tribunals 
created in the last few decades whose , 
orders are enforeed by the contempt 
powers of the courts. 

The discussion of this jury-trial 
amendment, I think, has served to alert 
the Members of Congress to the growing 
tendency to use the extraordinary rem- 
edy of injunction and contempts of 
courts for the enforcement of the poli- 
cies and programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It may be that in this instance the 
criminal remedy, that is, punishment 
through prosecution for violation of a 
statute, is not adequate to enforce the 
15th amendment, which of course is a 
part of the Constitution; and that this 
extraordinary remedy is the only effec- 
tive way of accomplishing the objective 
of the 15th amendment. But let me 
warn those who want the easy way that 
if we extend government by injunc- 
tion from this field to another field, 
pretty soon we will be living under a 
police state, and the protection of indi- 
vidual liberties, which are the very 
essence of our form of government, will 
be gone. 

I suggest that a comprehensive survey 
be made of the use of these extraor- 
dinary remedies of injunction and the 
contempt powers of the courts to execute 
national policies where rights of the in- 
dividual, constitutionally available to 
him in criminal and civil legal proceed- 
ings, do not exist. 

Let us see when this trend began. The 
abuses which led to the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act were injunctions sought by indi- 
vidual citizens and corporations. In the 
instances cited by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING], it is the Gov- 
ernment itself using this unusual power 
of the sovereign in derogation of the 
rights of its citizens and circumventing 
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the protections of their liberties which 
we have built up at great cost over a 
long period of time. 

In the labor field, National Labor Re- 
lations Board orders to cease and desist 
issued against employers are enforced by 
the decree and contempt proceedings of 
the circuit courts of appeal. 

The Federal Trade Commission com- 
bats unfair trade practices with court 
injunctions. Many other recently cre- 
ated boards and commissions have been 
given similar authority by the Congress, 

Does this mean that the historic meth- 
od of compelling observance of national 
policy, in which inhere the protections 
of the Bill of Rights, is no longer eff- 
cient and workable in the complicated 
society of our time; or, does it mean that 
the proponents of the new activities 
which the Federal Government is in- 
creasingly undertaking are impatient at 
the delays and difficulties attending 
criminal and civil legal proceedings 
where alleged violators are guaranteed 
due process of law and, in criminal cases, 
the presumption of innocence and the 
requirement of admissible proof estab- 
lishing guilt beyond a reasonable doubt 
as found by a jury of his peers? 

All students of law know that 
chancery courts developed only because 
the common law had become so rigid 
and inflexible as to result in miscar- 
riages of justice simply because no forms 
or procedures existed to grant relief. 
This gave rise to the unusual and ex- 
traordinary intervention of the King, 
which came to be exercised through his 
chancellor, in granting relief to individ- 
uals on their petition for equitable and 
just redress, which they were unable to 
obtain in the law courts. Thus was es- 
tablished the basic principle that no ac- 
tion in equity will lie where there is an 
adequate remedy at law. 

Many equity cases have held that a 
crime will not be enjoined by an equity 
court because the punishment for the 
crime should be an adequate deterrent 
to the wrong sought to be prevented. 
Some courts have added a refinement to 
the principle of adequacy of the remedy 
of law in that the remedy at law must 
be as adequate as the remedy possible in 
an equity proceeding. 

There is no question of the constitu- 
tional power of the Congress to author- 
ize the Attorney General to commence 
injunction proceedings to enforce the 
15th amendment or of the power of Con- 
gress to grant jurisdiction to the Fed- 
eral courts to issue injunctions in this 
field. Whether the Congress should do 
so or not, in my judgment, should be 
determined as a matter of policy. In 
determining for myself this question of 
policy, I am guided by the basic princi- 
ple of adequacy of existing legal reme- 
dies, that is to say, criminal prosecution, 
under sections 241 and 242 of title 18, 
United States Code, and civil suits for 
damages under section 1983 of title 42, 
United States Code. 

The 15th amendment to the United 
States Constitution became effective 
March 30, 1870, and provided: 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. 
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Section 2. The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


The basic laws Congress passed pur- 
suant to the 15th amendment were 
adopted shortly thereafter. 

For over 80 years, therefore, we have 
had on the books legislation in addition 
to the 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion designed to prevent the denial of 
voting privileges for reasons of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude. 
Yet, the evidence is overwhelming that 
in many sections of the country Negroes, 
even today, are being deprived of the 
right to vote. One need not look further 
than the statistical section of the Con- 
gressional Directory to find that there 
were total votes cast in the congres- 
sional election of 1956 as low as 18,000 
or 19,000 for some congressional dis- 
tricts where many congressional dis- 
tricts cast votes in excess of 200,000, or 
10 times as much. In this connection, it 
should be remembered that Representa- 
tives in Congress, as the direct repre- 


. sentatives of the people under article I, 


section 2, and the 14th amendment, 
section 2, each should represent ap- 
proximately equal segments of our pop- 
ulation. 

There is, of course, other evidence be- 
fore the Congress that the 15th amend- 
ment is not being observed, and that the 
amendment itself and the laws passed 
pursuant thereto have not been effective 
in the past and will not be effective in 
the future. Believing that the 15th 
amendment, which is just as much a part 
of our Constitution as the Bill of Rights, 
ought to be observed, it is my judgment 
that a case has been made for the inter- 
vention of the courts and their extra- 
ordinary remedy of injunction to prevent 
an integral part of our Constitution from 
being nullified. 

I, therefore, intend to vote against the 
so-called jury-trial amendment. 

The granting, however, of the power 
of injunction in this field for the first 
time in our history points up the neces- 
sity for taking stock of the distance we 
have traveled on the road of government 
by injunction and should give us warn- 
ing that this unusual and autocratic 
remedy must not be lightly granted in 
the future. We in the Congress should 
scrutinize with extreme care representa- 
tions by those advocating some new pro- 
gram by the Federal Government involv- 
ing regulation of our citizens in which 
enforcement is sought through injunc- 
tion rather than the traditional criminal 
and civil remedies in which constitu- 
tional guarantees of procedural rights 
are granted to defendants. This is par- 
ticularly true where a mandatory in- 
junction, as contrasted to a restraining 
order, is authorized. 

As I view our philosophy of Govern- 
ment, we prohibit citizens from doing 
those things which are thought to be 
against the public interest, but in all 
other activities not so prohibited, the 
individual is free to do as he chooses. 
This is the reverse of a system of gov- 
ernment where the citizen is ordered by 
his Government affirmatively to perform 
certain actions. The latter method is 
typical of totalitarianism and tyranny. 
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Because of the recent growth of the 
use of court injunctions and contempt 
prcoeedings for carrying out national 
policy, I believe a review of such special 
grants of authority should be made, in- 
cluding a reexamination of the basis for 
authorizing the injunctive remedy. Such 
a study would form a foundation for re- 
sisting further growth of government by 
summary proceedings and might pos- 
sibly lead to repeal or modification of 
some such grants of authority in the 
past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Georgia 
[Mrs. BLITCH]. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, I am 
appalled at the sectional attitude that 
has crept into this discussion of the use 
of the injunction power. This is a Fed- 
eral law which is under discussion here 
today. This is a law that will apply 
equally to every State in the Union and 
to every individual in every State. Iam 
not standing here to plead for the peo- 
ple I represent—I stand here to plead for 
all the people of the United States— 
everyone of them, every citizen—every 
citizen who has inherited the right to 
freedom that their forefathers—our 
forefathers fought and bled for. I ask 
you—TI plead with you in voting for this, 
do not try to excuse yourselves for voting 
for this by saying you are condemning 
one section of the country, a section of 
the country which I happen to be a part 
of—and yet, a country whose spirit is 
so big that it can withstand even that 
kind of injustice, That is a little mat- 
ter to us. But, the thing that so wor- 
ries me is the fact that you are not real- 
izing your responsibility to the people 
you represent wherever you may come 
from. I beg you—I beg you and I plead 
with you to realize that this bill will 
affect you and your constituents the 
same as it will affect me and my con- 
stituents. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
many landmarks along the path men 
have traveled through the years in their 
search for liberty and in their struggle 
against oppressive government. Among 
these landmarks are: the Magna Carta 
of 1215, the Petition of Right of 1628, 
the English Bill of Rights of 1689, the 
Declaration of Independence of 1776, the 
American Bill of Rights of 1791. 

Foremost among these basic rights 
men have won for themselves through 
centuries of struggle is the right to be 
tried by a jury whenever charged with 
the commission of a crime. 

The passage of this legislation in its 
present form will deny defendants 
charged with its violation the protection 
of this safeguard against oppression. 

I do not argue that defendants in con- 
tempt cases, where the United States is 
a party, are entitled to jury trials as 
otherwise specifically guaranteed by the 
sixth amendment to the Constitution. 
What I do say is that this legislation is 
so drawn that it undertakes to make acts, 
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which are crimes under the United States 
Criminal Code and for the violation of 
which no person could be denied a jury 
trial, matters of civil contempt for which 
jury trials are not provided. 

By this tactic the legislation seeks to 
Go indirectly what would be unconsti- 
tutional if attempted by direct means, 
namely to deny a jury trial to defend- 
ants who are charged with the commis- 
sion of a crime. 

I believe that every citizen should en- 
joy all the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed him under the Constitution. I 
would never condone the act of any gov- 
ernment—local, State, or Federali—that 
would deny him a single one of those 
rights. The right to vote is indeed one 
of those precious privileges, and I be- 
lieve that every eligible voter should be 
protected in his right to cast that vote 
and to have it honestly counted. This is 
so fundamental that I do not see how 
anyone could deny it. The sole question 
is whether the proposed legislation pro- 
vides the proper method of protecting 
those rights and privileges. 

It seems to me that legislation which 
denies the equally precious right of trial 
by jury does as much violence to basic 
rights guaranteed by the same Consti- 
tution as the proponents seek to protect. 

The pending amendment providing for 
a jury trial will not scuttle the bill as 
has been contended during the debate. 
It would not prevent or delay the issu- 
ance of an injunction. It would merely 
interpose the use of a jury in finding 
the facts following the alleged violation 
of any injunction that might be issued. 
It would prevent the un-American situa- 
tion arising in which the Government, 
through appointed officials, is complain- 
ant, prosecutor, judge, and jury in the 
same action. 

Let us not, in our zeal to protect some 
of the basic rights of our citizens, violate 
other and equally basic rights. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, perhaps one matter ought to 
be clarified for the record. I hope that 
the gentleman who introduced this 
amendment is here. I certainly have 
nothing critical to say of him, but I 
would like him to hear this. But, to 
make the record entirely clear, I think 
it ought to be stated publicly that the 
introduction of this amendment is not 
an action of the leadership on this side 
of the aisle, and so far as I have been 
able to ascertain by asking a great many 
questions of a number of people, the in- 
troduction by the Member involved was 
occasioned on his own initiative solely 
and without any notice—advance no- 
tice—to anyone else. I think the evi- 
dence will show that the support for this 
amendment will come very largely from 
the other side of the aisle. But, wher- 
ever it comes from, I certainly respect 
the integrity and the honesty of belief 
of Members who vote for the bill and the 
amendment, and of all those who vote 
against it. I hope in neither case will 
we rely on imputations of politics, but 
confine ourselves to facts. Among those 
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facts are these: That in the State of 
Alabama, and we have heard some com- 
ments from our respected Members from 
that State, there are many counties 
where negroes simply do not vote and 
where there is very strong evidence to 
believe that they are actively discour- 
aged from voting, and at the very least 
there is a certain amount of understand- 
ing in that county that no Negro will 
be registered and in other counties very 
few Negroes are permitted to register. 

In Alabama only 10.3 percent of Ne- 
groes over 21 years old in the 1950 census 
were registered to vote. 

In Blount County, Ala., there are 
429 potential Negro voters, but not a 
single Negro has voter registration. 

In Bullock County, there are 5,425 po- 
tential Negro voters, but only 6 Negroes 
are registered. 

In Clay County, there are 1,010 poten- 
tial Negro voters, as of 1250, but not one 
of them is registered. 

In De Kalb County, there are 443 po- 
tential Negro voters, but none is regis- 
tered. 

In Jackson County, there are 1,242 po- 
tential Negro voters, but none is regis- 
tered. 

In Lowndes County, there are 6,512 
potential Negro voters, but not a single 
Negro is registered. 

In Marshall County, there are 605 po- 
tential Negro voters; not a single Negro 
is registered. 

In Morgan County, there are 4,641 po- 
tential Negro voters; not a single Negro 
is registered. 

In Tallapoosa County there are 5,083 
potential Negro voters; not a single Ne- 
gro is registered. 

In Wilcox County there are 8,218 po- 
tential Negro voters; not a single Negro 
is registered. 

Therefore, when I hear someone plead 
for the right of the citizens of that or 
of any other State, I would like to know 
whose rights they are advocating. Are 
they advocating the rights of those who 
would be sworn as a blue-ribbon jury 
of the voters? Or are they advocating 
the rights of those people who in many 
States cannot serve on juries because 
they are not registered voters and who, 
in turn, cannot become registered 
voters? 

Therefore, seen in this light, it would 
seem to me that the trial-by-jury 
amendment, so-called, is a bogus issue. 
The proponents are not upholding the 
sacred rights of the accused, but their 
effort is to weaken and thwart the rea- 
sonable enforcement of the law in the 
traditional manner, and that is the only 
way in which effective enforcement is 
possible, because such an amendment 
would thwart the Government in its pur- 
pose which is to afford protection to the 
citizen in his right to vote. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill H. R. 6127 and all amendments 
thereto close not later than 6 o’clock 
p. m., on Monday next. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I un- 
derstand there is no objection to the 
request by the opponents of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. NIMTZ]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. NIMTZ 
yielded his time to Mr. KEATING.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to state clearly at this time 
my position with regards to proposed 
right-to-vote legislation, for my position 
on the matter, if understood, certainly 
would repudiate any thought that I am 
a narrowminded race baiter. I wish 
our committee had voted on a bill I could 
support. I tried to get the committee 
to report out a straight right-to-vote 
amendment to title 42 and stated that I 
would support it if it did not deny right 
of trial by jury, and did not preempt 
State laws and administrative remedies. 
Thus, I would support a simple right-to- 
vote bill amending existing title 42 with- 
out all the political implications and 
overtones inherent in this measure. I 
would also support a constitutional 
amendment to eliminat the poll tax. 

Fundamentally, I believe that every 
American should have the right to vote, 
in a free and untrammeled atmosphere, 
and I consider this one of our funda- 
mental rights. Ido not consider it para- 
mount to the right of trial by jury, or to 
the recognized rights of the States to es- 
tablish election procedures as guaran- 
teed by the reserved powers doctrine of 
the Constitution. Actually, it would 
have been very simple for the Judiciary 
Committee to have voted out a bill that 
met both of these objections. This could 
have been done by providing a trial by 
jury in contempt cases under the bill as 
was done in Norris-La Guardia for labor 
even though the United States is made 
a party to the suit by this bill, and also 
by remaining silent on the question of 
exhausting administrative remedies, 
But, instead of taking this realistic ap- 
proach, this less controversial ap- 
proach—admittedly this less spectacular 
approach—this approach that would of- 
fend few southerners, instead of this, the 
proponents have seen fit to place every 
Member of Congress in the position of 
having to choose between the civil right, 
and constitutional right to vote onthe 
one hand and the civil and constitution- 
ally protected right to a trial by jury and 
reserved powers doctrine on the other. 
This is the crux of the problem. 

If I am to serve any purpose in this 
debate, I believe I should like to follow 
the route so magnificently paved by my 
distinguished colleagues, Mr. Porr, of 
Virginia, and Mr. HYDE, of Maryland— 
to attempt to get down to rock bottom, 
to simplify the issues here—for I am 
sure every Member desires to know 
exactly what the choices are and the 
effects and what the reasons for the jury 
trial amendment, really are. 

First. What is the present posture of 
the law? It is very simple. And it is 
not controverted. Let us examine the 
law in two parts: First, the conspiracy 
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amendments and then the right-to-vote 
amendment. Under title 42 of the 
United States Code, section 1985—sec- 
tion 1980 of the revised statutes—pro- 
vides for a civil remedy in damages 
brought by the person injured for con- 
sviracies—which means more than one 
individual—who is acting under color of 
law in the following instances: First, 
where justice is obstructed; second, 
where an officer is prevented from doing 
his duty; third, where a person is de- 
prived of his rights to equal protection of 
the laws and equal privileges under the 
law. 

Thus, the present so-called conspiracy 
act, passed in 1871, provides for a cause 
of action for damages, in civil action, 
where a conspiracy occurs and where 
the person being complained against is 
acting under color of law—in any of the 
three enumerated instances. I hasten 
to add though, that other statutes make 
these same acts crimes and thus provide 
the United States, through the Attorney 
General with criminal process to protect 
the citizen aggrieved. This section is 
being amended by this bill. 

Now, let us examine the other signifi- 
cant amended section under this bill— 
the right-to-vote section. Presently, 
title 42 of United States Code, section 
1971—-section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—is a crim- 
inal statute, providing for criminal action 
against individuals—as compared to 
more than one person in a conspiracy— 
who again, act under color of title to 
deprive a person of his right to vote in 
a discriminatory manner, that is because 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. Again, this is a criminal 
statute. 

Thus, under the present law both sec- 
tions being amended require that the act 
either sued for in civil action under the 
conspiracy section 1985 or prosecuted in 
a criminal action by the United States 
under section 1971 must be done under 
color of law, some State or Federal law. 
But, most significant, in all existing leg- 
islation a trial by jury is necessary. 

Now let us examine the proposed 
amendments. They look simple, and 
they are so easily justified on the sur- 
face. But, are they justified upon a 
close examination—and, in particular, 
are they justified so far as they result in 
denial of trial by jury? 

Part 111 of the bill amends the con- 
spiracy section 1985 act by, first, provid- 
ing that the same acts as are now subject 
to a civil suit by the person aggrieved 
may be also brought by the Attorney 
General in equity for special equitable 
relief; second, provides the district 
courts with jurisdiction to hear these 
cases, even without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhaust- 
ed any administrative or other remedies 
that may be provided by law; third, adds 
words “about to engage” to existing law. 

Part IV of the bill amends the right 
to vote—section 1917—section by, first, 
providing that the Attorney General, 
where he under the present law must 
bring a criminal action under this sec- 
tion, can now invoke equity jurisdiction; 
second, providing district courts with 
jurisdiction to hear these cases, without 
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exhaustion of administrative or local 
remedies; third, providing that the per- 
son accused need not be acting under 
color of law; fourth, providing for a 
broader crime than discrimination by 
broadening the crime of denial of right 
to vote to include intimidation, threaten, 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threat- 
en or coerce the right to vote. 

Now we come to the crux of the matter. 
On the surface, the amendments as ex- 
plained thus far seem somewhat harm- 
less. But, examined in the light of the 
fact that any court of equity order issued 
under the proposed bill can be, and will 
be enforced by the further court power 
of contempt. Indirect contempt, which 
act would constitute a crime under State 
or Federal law. And, what is wrong with 
this? An examination of title 18, United 
States Code, section 3691, when contempt 
of course is punishable by fine or impris- 
onment, where this contempt is also a 
violation of Federal or State law, which 
it would be in every instance under this 
bill, the accused is guaranteed the right 
to demand a trial by jury, and with the 
exception of where the United States is 
a party to the suit. The latter exception 
thus denies the right of trial by jury in 
every case under this bill because the 
United States would always, obviously be 
a party to the suit. Thus, a seemingly 
harmless bill amending existing law, by 
principally changing the procedure from 
criminal to equity as in the case of the 
right-to-vote section and from civil ac- 
tion in damages, to equity action in case 
of the conspiracy statute, and by making 
the United States a party to the suit have 
brought about the apparently desired 
result of circumventing the right of trial 
by jury. 

But as to this amendment, I am very 
much in favor of this amendment and 
feel that it is absolutely essential if we 
are to retain the constitutional guaran- 
ties which we have. I believe this is a 
fair and reasonable compromise that.is 
being offered in this particular amend- 
ment. I previously reviewed some of the 
provisions that will still be in the bill 
even if the pending amendment provid- 
ing trial by jury is adopted; and I want 
again to stress the fact that in my opin- 
ion it is a fair and reasonable compro- 
mise. It relieves Members of the dilem- 
ma of having to vote against the trial by 
jury in order to support the right to vote. 

When this bill came to the subcommit- 
tee on the Judiciary and then to the full 
committee we were advised that the ad- 
ministration realized there were many 
weaknesses in the bill so far as the right 
to vote was concerned. Many of them 
will be cured by the adoption of this bill. 
If this trial by jury amendment is 
adopted it will apply only in criminal 
contempt cases; it does not apply in civil 
contempt cases. I for one want to see 
it adopted. I want to see the right to 
trial by jury preserved in America as 
well as the right to vote. 

The only question or issue involved is, 
Are you willing at this time to make an 
offering as a sacrifice upon the altar of 
the right to vote the equally important 
constitutional right of trial by jury? 
That is the issue, as I see it. 
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Do you want to travel the precipitous 
path that is being suggested in this bill 
up to the summit, which we all hope to 
gain at some time of having everyone 
guaranteed the right to vote unre- 
stricted, and then after we reach the 
summit and we are all there, the Ameri- 
can people are prostrated as a result 
of having their constitutional lifeblood 
sapped by being denied the right of trial 
by jury. 

As I started to say a while ago, there is 
no question but what the other provi- 
sions of the right-to-vote portions of the 
bill would remain intact. They will re- 
main in the bill even though this amend- 
ment is adopted. It seems to me this is 
a fair and reasonable compromise on a 
matter which admittedly is a heated one, 
one that has been strenuously debated 
and as presented in the bill requires that 
a choice be made between the right to 
vote and the right to a jury trial. It 
gives you the right of a preliminary in- 
junction, it provides for permanent in- 
junction even under this proposed com- 
promise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

ù Mr. Chairman, this bill takes the ex- 
isting statute, section 1985, title 42, 
which is at the present time a conspiracy 
statute, involving certain basic constitu- 
tional rights which are presently triable 
by a jury in a civil case, and it takes the 
second section, which is a criminal right 
to vote statute, section 1971, they take 
that section which is presently a crim- 
inal section and triable by jury, there 
is no question about it, and do so in 
order to get away admittedly from this 
requirement of going before jurors;not 
trusting jurors. I cannot believe my- 
self that the people of this Nation would 
take the position that people who swear 
to uphold their oath as jurors will not do 
so in any section of the country—but 
be that as it may, in this instance it 
takes section 1971, a criminal statute, 
where the defendant has a constitutional 
right of trial by jury, and in order to get 
around the trial by jury the bill provides 
an equitable remedy, to be brought in the 
name of the United States, and the bill 
transposes from another section of the 
statutes, title 18, a procedural section, 
section 3691, adds it to these two existing 
statutes in which trial by jury is guar- 
anteed to the people under our Constitu- 
tion, and the denial of trial by jury re- 
sults. How? Because the United States 
is made a party to a proceeding where 
otherwise the defendant would have a 
right to trial by jury. The compromise 
would retain the jury trial despite the 
fact that the United States is a party. 

Let me bring another fact to your at- 
tention, and I ask you to consider this 
most seriously. By this legal legerde- 
main, by this sleight of hand, you take 
existing criminal statutes and bring 
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them under a civil procedure in equity, 
you take what presently would be'a crime 
under which a person would be entitled 
to trial by jury and eliminate the jury 
trial for the same substantive offense 
because the United States is a party. I 
suggest this word of caution if you can 
do that, that same procedure and that 
same legislative manipulation can be ap- 
plied to almost any criminal statute 
which involves any constitutional right, 
and nearly all criminal statutes do, and 
thus deny a right of trial by jury to the 
defendant although the same substan- 
tive set of facts exist and the same act 
has been committed. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to use this minute to reply to a 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UpaLL] when he said the 
burden was upon those who proposed 
this amendment to prove their case. The 
truth of it is that the burden is upon 
those who are sponsoring this bill to 
prove the case on account of the fact 
that as the law now stands all of these 
contempt cases are triable by a jury and 
have been triable by a jury since the 
Clayton Act and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the time al- 
lotted to me to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I appreciate very 
much the gentleman yielding me this 
time. 

“In 1831 a judge by the name of Peck 
put a lawyer in jail for 18 hours and 
disbarred him for 18 months. President 
Jackson was so incensed that he had 
the man impeached and tried by the 
United States Senate. He was acquitted 
by the narrow margin of 22 to 21. Mr. 
Buchanan, a Senator at that time, and 
later President of the United States, was 
instrumental in passing the Judiciary 
Act of 1831 providing that all contempt 
cases should be tried by juries except 
where the offense was committed in the 
presence of the court or so near thereto 
as to obstruct justice, and Mr. Buchanan 
said that this will be the last time that 
Judge Peck or any other judge would 
trifle with a man’s liberty and that At- 
torney Lawless would be the last victim 
of such tyranny. That this was the last 
time a judge would be accuser, judge, 
and executioner. Sad. Sad. I wish that 
Mr. Buchanan was living now and that 
President Andrew Jackson was living 
now, and could see that their own Gov- 
ernment was asking for a right to deny 
the people of this country the sacred 
right of trial by jury in criminal con- 
tempts. How far is our Government go- 
ing to destroy our liberties? How far 
will Congress permit it to be done? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimcus consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, it is a pre- 
posterous thing that there should be 
questions of trial by jury in this legisla- 
tion. Of course, trial by jury should be 
a part of the bill. It is inconceivable that 
the Department of Justice of the Govern- 
ment of the United States would sponsor 
legislation of this grave significance 
without the guaranty of personal rights 
and liberties provided by jury trial. Yet 
we find that great agency of government 
actually opposing trial by jury in the 
tremendous field of litigation opened by 
this measure. We live in strange times 
indeed. 

The amendment to insure trial by jury 
should have the unanimous support of 
the House. Freedom and democracy are 
precious things. But they can be lost. 
They can be lost little by little in bills 
like this one. Failure to preserve the 
right of trial by jury can speed the 
process. 

We have had outstanding debate— 
nearly 2 weeks of it. Much of that de- 
bate has centered around the amend- 
ment now before us. But not even the 
great ability of the debaters has obscured 
the clear necessity of trial by jury if this 
measure is not to become the tool of 
prejudice and the vehicle of bigotry. 
Persecution could become rampant under 
its terms. 

I see no good in the measure before us. 
But without the safeguard of jury trial 
it becomes a much more evil thing. I 
urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
almost incredible that there is any se- 
rious resistance to the pending jury trial 
amendment. Just think of it. Here we 
are in the 20th century and find people 
resisting one of the most cherished of all 
civil rights—that of trial by jury in cases 
where defendants are about to be sent to 
jail for an alleged violation. 

It is now the law, by act of Congress, 
that if any laboring man is accused of 
violating an injunction growing out of 
any labor dispute, that laboring man 
cannot be forced to trial before any 
judge. He is entitled to a trial by a jury 
of his peers for alleged contempt of the 
court in regard to any alleged violation 
of that court order. But what about 
others who are not members of unions 
who are hailed before a Federal judge 
for contempt of a court injunction? 
Does he have that same privilege as does 
the union member? No, not unless this 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, the progress of man 
through the long march of civilization 
has been marked by some outstanding 
landmarks. Among them have been the 
Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the 
Mount, St. Paul at Rome, the Magna 
Carta, the voyages of Columbus, the Dec- 
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laration of Independence, and the estab- 
lishment of our Constitution. 

One of the most outstanding of these 
was the Magna Carta, because among 
other things it set the stage for the right 
of trial by jury in Anglo Saxon juris- 
prudence. The Bill of Rights was 
achieved later, and carried forward that 
right and made it more meaningful. 
Since that time in America and else- 
where around the world where the light 
of liberty has gained prominence, the 
right of trial by jury has been upheld as 
one of the most fundamental of all civil 
rights. 

And yet today we see here in this Con- 
gress, here in this enlightened age, here 
in the 20th century, an assault being 
made upon that cherished civil right of 
our citizens. 

It has been thoroughly developec here 
how by an ingenious gimmick the right of 
trial by jury in contempt cases will be 
taken away from our citizens, if this bill 
is approved. If an individual should seek 
an injunction against someone who at- 
tempts to prevent him from voting or 
from doing something of a different na- 
ture included in this measure, and if the 
injunction should be granted by a judge, 
and if a person against whom such in- 
junction applies should be accused of do- 
ing some act in violation of that court 
order, then that person could be hailed 
into court and tried for contempt. But, 
except for the clever gimmick, that ac- 
cused person would be allowed a jury 
trial on the question of fact as ‘to 
whether his alleged conduct was actually 
violative or whether it actually occurred 
as charged. 

But by this gimmick, he is not allowed 
such right. The gimmick is the provision 
in this bill allowing the Attorney General 
of the United States to be a party to all 
lawsuits involving grievances by those 
who claim their rights included in this 
bill are being violated. And where the 
United States is a party to such a pro- 
ceeding, then under existing law no jury 
trial is allowed. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I wish to 
quote briefly from a recent editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Star on 
April 16: 

The bill provides that the Attorney Gen- 
eral may seek injunctions against violations 
of civil rights. Defendants in contempt cases 
arising out of this provision would not be 
entitled to trial by jury. This is true even 
though the penalty might be a fine or a jail 
sentence. It is argued that this is not a 
new departure, since there are other in- 
stances, labor injunctions excepted, in which 
there is no right of trial by jury in criminal 
contempt cases to which the United States 
is a party. This is correct. But it does 
not follow that the practice is one which 
should be extended, perhaps widely extended, 
by the legislation now pending in Con- 
gress * +» 

This, it seems to us, contemplates a radi- 
cal and even dangerous projection of the 
Federal judicial power. In principle, why 
should not the defendants in civil-rights dis- 
putes be entitled to at least the same jury 
protection as defendants in labor disputes? 
If it is argued in the case of the former that 
the end justifies the means, an unpalatable 
doctrine in any circumstances, the fact is 
that experience has not yet shown the ex- 
istence of such justification. 
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As I see it, it will not be an easy thing 
for a Member of Congress to explain 
away a vote against one of the most 
sacred and cherished of all civil rights— 
that of trial by jury when accused of an 
offense, civil or criminal, for which he 
may be imprisoned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. OHARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, this is the first time that I 
have spoken on this bill, which I have 
tried to follow generally in all of its 
debate. It is a disturbing bill to me, and 
this amendment is a very crucial one as 
far as my judgment is concerned as to 
what I shall do upon final passage. The 
reason I am concerned about it is that I, 
too, haye been a victim of intolerance 
and bigotry, and I think I know some of 
both of those elements. But, I never 
urged or even thought that it was neces- 
sary that they pass a law that I might 
not be discriminated against through 
either bigotry or intolerance. I remem- 
ber as a young man coming back from 
World War I when we had the great 18th 
amendment which became law shortly 
thereafter. And, I thought it was a good 
law, but I saw it live to become a trag- 
edy to this country. Why? Because it 
made for so much disregard for law and 
order, and if such a bill as you have here 
is passed, if it does become law and un- 
less it is administered most wisely and 
fairly, then you are going to have a fur- 
ther decline and a disruption of respect 
for law and order and that respect is so 
very necessary in this great country of 
ours. Mr. Chairman, I hope that in the 
judgment which you render upon this 
all-important amendment you will re- 
member one thing also, the importance 
of trial by jury. Remember that the 

„Communist who is in contempt of Con- 
gress, the Communist who is out to de- 
stroy the country we love so much is 
entitled under the Constitution to a trial 
by jury. But under this bill, if some 
judge is overzealous he may not treat 
some citizen of our country fairly and 
decide to send him to jail, or fine him, or 
both, without a trial by jury when the 
Communist who has violated the law is 
given the right of a trial by jury. Think 
seriously about it before you finally vote 
on this all-important issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, there has been much said on the 
fioor today concerning the jury trial 
amendment to the effect that if it were 
adopted it would tear this bill to pieces. 
That leads us to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that the very purpose of this bill 
was to deny an American citizen the 
right of trial by jury. 

Let us go on from there. Let us look 
back through the pages of history and 
see what happened during those periods 
when people were subjected to persecu- 
tion. There were edicts handed down by 
individuals, not by juries. If we go back 
to the beginning of the Christian era, 
when Pontius Pilate did what he did to 
Christ, Christ did not have a jury. As 
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we go on down through the ages, people 
who were persecuted were not given the 
right of a jury trial. That was the case 
under Hitler. That was the case under 
the Communists. That is the case un- 
der every form of dictatorship in the 
world today. They all refuse to give a 
man charged with crime the right to 
appear before a jury of his peers. 

Yesterday I made a few remarks con- 
cerning double jeopardy and it was 
called to my attention that the Court 
had said at one time that punishment 
for contempt was not involved in double 
jeopardy. The Supreme Court has not. 
held any such thing, and so far as the 
principle laid down in this bill is con- 
cerned, it has never been up before that 
Court to this time. But if this bill passes, 
you will create a situation where the 
constitutional right of a plea of double 
jeopardy will ke lost to an American cit- 
izen. You will create a situation where a 
man may be tried not twice but 20 times 
for the same identical offense. Do not 
fool yourselves, because that is exactly 
what can happen. He may be acquitted 
by a jury of his peers in the morning 
and in the afternoon he could be tried 
for the same identical offense and sent 
to jail. 

What do we mean by jeopardy? It is 
jeopardy of life and limb and the 
deprivation of his liberty Whether a 
man is convicted of an offense under a 
criminal statute and sent to jail or he is 
sent to jail by a judge in a contempt 
proceeding makes little difference so far 
as his life or limb or liberty is concerned. 
They have been jeopardized. 

Mr. Chairman, I plead with you to look 
well before you adopt a bill that not only 
creates a situation which will subject a 
citizen to double jeopardy, but one also 
which shifts the burden of proof. In the 
morning when a man is tried for a crime 
the State must prove his guilt beyond a 


reasonable doubt. In the afternoon, the 


man who supposedly is presumed inno- 
cent until he is proven guilty must come 
into court and do what? Show cause 
why he should not be sent to jail for 
contempt. If that is the kind of demo- 
cratic principle that this Nation is built 
upon, and the people in this Congress 
are going to put anything like that on 
the statute books, I do not believe this 
country could have survived this long 


and I do not believe that with legislation. 


of this kind it can survive much longer. 
I hope you will consider well before you 
do such a thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, human freedom is on trial 
here today. Those who will, let them 
vote to deny American citizens the right 
to trial by jury; but let them also answer 
to themselves, their children and their 
children’s children for this denial of a 
fundamental, sacred and basic civil 
right. If freedom in this great Nation is 
to be preserved for future generations 
of Americans, then fundamental con- 
cepts must be zealously guarded. We 
who are charged with directing the 
course of our Government, if we are to 
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bequeath a legacy of freedom to our 
children, must be true to the principles 
of Americanism, and stand foursquare 
against those who would destroy or com- 
promise those principles. 

In a letter to Thomas Paine in 17289, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

Trial by jury, I consider as the only anchor 
yet imagined by man, by which a govern- 
ment can be held to the principles of its 
Constitution. 


Surely there is no one in this great 
body who would admit to a desire to de- 
stroy the Constitution of the United 
States of America—we are sworn to up- 
hold and defend it against all enemies, 
whether foreign or domestic—yet many 
in this body either wittingly or unwit- 
tingly do contribute to its destruction. 

Surely the record, by this time, is 
clearly obvious to anyone who takes the 
time and trouble to read it. Surely no 
one can deny conscientiously that this 
bill was cleverly drafted with the pur- 
pose in mind of by-passing the constitu- 
tional right of trial by jury in the cases 
arising under it. Can there be any 
doubt, after the speeches by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH], the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL], and others, that proponents of the 
bill had a complete lack of confidence in 
the integrity and sense of fair play of 
southern juries? Is this not a confes- 
sion of lack of confidence in our time- 
honored jury system? ‘Would the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
CHURCH] publicly express such a lack of 
confidence in the integrity of juries 
drawn from the city of Brookfield, or Oak 
Park, Ill., in her own great State, where 
Negroes are not permitted to reside? Or 
would the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] be willing pub- 
licly to express a similar lack of confi- 
dence in the integrity of juries drawn 
from among the all-white suburbs of his 
great city of Detroit where the same con- 
ditions prevail, such as the cities of 
Dearborn and Owosso, where members 
of the Negro race are not permitted to 
remain after sundown? Would the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Mr. MARTIN, 
be willing publicly to express a similar 
lack of confidence in a jury drawn from 
the all-white towns of Massachusetts, 
including the city of Gloucester, where 
Negroes are not even able to purchase 
property? Would the distinguished 
minority leader express a similar lack of 
confidence in juries drawn from the city 
of Boston, where, in the district of our > 
distinguished majority leader, Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK, a Negro was lynched on the 
streets by four white men in broad open 
daylight, following which neither he nor 
Mr. McCormack raised their voices, not 
even in a whisper? Would these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, who are so intent 
on guaranteeing convictions of persons 
charged under this bill, assure us that 
the criminals who committed this das- 
tardly crime will be convicted, or, as a 
matter of fact, even indicted? 

No, Mr. Chairman, the subject matter 
of this legislation is so saturated with 
politics that even those who profess a 
deep belief in the right of the accused to 
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a trial by jury find themselves compro- 
mising those views in order to placate, 
pander, and inculcate the political sup- 
port of racial minorities seeking special 
favors at the hands of the Federal 
Government, 

That we should be here considering 
such a basic and fundamental matter as 
the right to trial by jury grieves me 
deeply. Have we so forgotten the lessons 
of history as to be oblivious to its teach- 
ings? Must we distinguish between the 
civil rights of citizens, so as to deny our 
citizens the enjoyment of one civil right 
in order to permit their enjoyment of 
another? Must we commit ourselves to 
reactionary policies in one field in order 
to guarantee liberal policies in another? 
Can not the two live together; and if 
not, why not? f 

Article III of the United States Con- 
stitution guarantees the accused of a 
right to a trial by jury. Amendments 
VI and VII further secure this right. 
Who are we, sitting in judgment under 
the heat of political pressure, to say 
that these Constitutional guaranties do 
not mean what they say? Surely we 
will not submit to a devious gimmick, 
such as is written into this bill, to 
abrogate those rights! 
` Mr. Chairman, in any criminal trial, 
and more especially in those fraught 
with emotion and hysteria, a jury must 
decide the facts if the ends of justice 
are to be met, 

Recently, there have occured instances 
in litigation instigated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice which were obviously 
inspired by political considerations. 
` In Clinton, Tenn., the Department of 
Justice intervened in a case involving 
16 persons charged with contempt of a 
Federal Court injunction. The Depart- 
ment asked to be made a party to the 
litigation. After public sentiment 
throughout the nation indicated that the 
persons charged should have a jury trial, 
the Department stated it was a good 
idea, In other words, Mr. Brownell, in 
the Clinton case, took a position directly 
contrary to the position he is taking 
with reference to this bill. 

Even the judge in the Clinton case has 
confessed that his restraining order 
contained ‘unfortunate choice of 
language.” What is to keep judges in 
the future from issuing restraining or- 
ders which include “unfortunate choice 
of language?” The right of trial by jury 
is the only method whereby such mis- 
takes can be rectified by an impartial 
“decision of a jury on the facts. 

` Incidentally, in the Clinton case, these 
people were cited for contempt in De- 
„ cember, 1956, but they have not been 
brought to trial as of this date. Why? 

The Justice Department is acquiring 
quite an unsavory record of enthusias- 
tic prosecution of certain cases when 
there is lack of evidence. There is a 
very recent one—one currently under 
investigation by a committee of this 
body. The Justice Department pre- 
ferred charges and secured a conspiracy 
indictment against a resident of the 
District of Columbia and a citizen of 
Kentucky. A politically appointed dis- 
trict attorney in Louisville, had to pros- 
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ecute the case which apparently arose 
from the fact that the Small Business 
Administrator had a personal dislike for 
an individual. The judge threw the 
case out of court without even hearing 
the defendant’s side because the Gov- 
ernment failed wholly to make a case. 

Although there was a jury in this 
instance, attention to the case is im- 
portant because the Justice Department 
tried to prosecute for the sole reason, 
apparently, to placate an ambitious Fed- 
eral bureaucrat. 

What will happen if this bill becomes 
law? The Kentucky case will be multi- 
plied thousands of times if the jury trial 
amendment is not adopted. 

Innocent people will suffer endless 
harassment at the hands of ambitious 
Attorneys General. No one will be be- 
yond the long arm of Federal persecu- 
tion, and political, as well as personal 
freedom will soon disappear. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue before the 
House is simply whether the Congress of 
the United States will surrender the 
rights of the people to an organized self- 
ish-interest minority group; or whether 
it will stand on those deathless prin- 
ciples of human freedom which made 
this great Nation the world’s citadel of 
liberty. Will we surrender the precious 
right of our citizens to trial by jury, or 
will we surrender to the pressure of 
momentary political expediency and re- 
establish the foundations of tyranny 
which prompted the original emigration 
to our shores of freedom-seeking peo- 
ple? Generations of Americans, yet un- 
born, await your reply. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time allotted to me may be 
used by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Diss], 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted to me may be used by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. DIEs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate 
to intrude myself upon the House at this 
late hour. I know you are weary with 
the protracted debate. But I regard this 
as one of the most serious issues that 
has confronted the House of Representa- 
tives during my 20 years of service in 
this great body. 

From the beginning of this bill I have 
tried to determine for myself the reason 
for the opposition to the jury amend- 
ment. Certainly this is a drastic proceed- 
ing even with a jury amendment. No 
one can deny that. It is unprecedented, 
unprecedented in a field as delicate and 
explosive and difficult as the field of race 
relationship. With the jury amendment 
you are still giving tremendous power to 
the Attorney General of the United 
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States. Then why do the advocates of 
this measure oppose so strongly the jury 
amendment? I think they have made 
that perfectly clear. They are opposed 
to it because they fear that southern 
juries will not convict. That is exactly 
what the Attorney General said quite 
frankly. In all of the pamphlets I have 
received from organizations supporting 
this measure they have denounced what 
they call the crippling amendment of a 
jury trial. Is not that about right? I 
am sure the other Members of the House 
will agree with me that the basis of this 
objection to the jury trial amendment is 
the fear that southern juries. will not 
convict. 

Is there any basis for that fear? The 
record is silent insofar as any testimony 
to show that any southern Federal jury 
has failed to convict anyone for violation 
of civil rights. 

There is not any evidence in the record 
and I defy any Member of this House 
to stand on this floor and cite one jury 
trial where a southern jury refused or 
failed to do its duty in a civil-rights case. 
There is no such evidence, and therefore 
this committee made no attempt to col- 
lect any such evidence. The Attorney 
General stated that he had had some 
complaints about the violation of civil 
rights in the Southern States. If the 
Attorney General received the com- 
plaints, why did he not do his duty under 
the law, as it now exists? It was his 
duty to bring action under the criminal 
statutes against the persons who had 
deprived someone of their civil rights. 
All of the Federal courts were available 
tohim. He had an opportunity. He had 
a positive duty to proceed against the 
guilty individual. Is there anything in 
the record that any member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary can point to that 
the Attorney General has ever acted 
under the laws that are now on the 
statute books? Who made the com- 
plaints? Where are the complaints? 
What became of the complaints? Were 
they pigeonholed in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office? Who is there who can 
truthfully or honestly say that southern 
juries will not do their duty in civil- 
rights cases? How are the juries se- 
lected in the Federal courts? They are 
selected by commissioners appointed by 
the Federal judges. They are often re- 
ferred to as silk stocking juries. They 
come from substantial people in every 
community and they usually represent 
the business class of people. To indict 
the South without any evidence whatso- 
ever seems to me is clear proof of preju- 
dice against the Southern States. Who 
is the real minority in this fight? Is it 
the Negro or is it the South? Is it the 
South as a result of the propaganda that 
has been distributed for years and years 
throughout the eastern and western sec- 
tions of this country? What is the cause 
of this? You would naturally assume 
that a committee as important as the 
Committee on the Judiciary would first 
want to ascertain whether there was any 
need for this kind of legislation. They 
would go to the statute books and they 
would say: What laws do we now have? 
And they would find that every State has 
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laws on their statute books. There are 
Federal statutes dealing with every as- 
pect of civil rights. They would then 
conclude: Well, we certainly have ample 
laws. Now let us determine whether or 
not that law is being enforced. They 
would find out whether it is enforced 
and if it is not enforced, they would call 
the Attorney General and say: “Now, 
Mr. Attorney General, you say that you 
have received complaints and you dis- 
trust southern juries. Why have you 
not made atest of it? If there are coun- 
ties in Alabama and Mississippi and cer- 
tain other States where Negroes do not 
vote; what is the cause of it?” There is 
no evidence here that their failure to 
vote can be attributed to any violation 
of anyone’s civil rights. Would it not 
be natural and reasonable that evidence 
would have been produced before the 
Committee on the Judiciary proving that 
you cannot trust southern juries? There 
is no such evidence in this record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I la- 
ment that one Member of this body em- 
barked upon the Till case to justify 
taking from 170 million people the right 
to a trial by jury. In all sections of this 
Nation, at least in almost every section, 
we can find cases of violence. I have 
before me an article from a paper where 
two men were killed as guns blazed along 
the Alabama picket line of the United 
Mine Workers strike in Alabama. Six 
sticks of dynamite were found in the 
picket’s car. Is that any reason to put 
those union representatives in jail with- 
out a trial by jury? Think of Cicero, 
Ill., not from where the distinguished 
lady, the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Mrs. CHURCH] calls home. Have you 
found one southerner to get up on this 
fioor and tell you to abolish the State of 
Illinois or to get up and say all people 
in and around Chicago are worthless, 
good-for-nothing hoodlums? I have not 
heard about it; have you heard the 
Southerners get up on this floor and say 
that because two white men killed a 
Negro on the streets of Boston, Mass., 
not long ago because he was walking 
along the street with a white woman, 
and the two white men killed him— 
lynched him on the streets of that great 
city, had you heard us say that law and 
order in Boston, Mass., had broken 
down? 

I say to you we ought to be made of 
sterner stuff, sterner stuff. 

In my part of the United States, South 
Carolina, you have not heard of people 
being denied voting rights. Some of 
you would take away from 170 million 
people this sacred right because of some 
little small isolated incident, going to 
take from them the precious right of 
trial by jury because it is expedient, be- 
cause on your back now there is the 
whiplash of the NAACP. I say to you 
the records do not sustain such an al- 
legation. 

I call as witness one Justice Brennan. 
Mr. Justice Brennan of the Supreme 
Court had this to say in an American Bar 
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Association regional meeting at Denver 
recently: 

_ Another nostrum is that, because jury 
trials take more time than trials before a 
judge without a jury, the easy answer is to 
get rid of jury trials. 


As the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MILLER] said, we have to 
pay the price. 

The distinguished Justice continues: 

They pay the price, and willingly, of the 
imperfections, inefficiencies, and, if you 
please, greater expense of jury trials because 
they put such store upon the jury system 
as a guaranty of the preservation of their 
liberties. 


Do not do this to yourself to punish 
us folks from my part of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset of my remarks I wish to per- 
sonally express my thanks to Chairman 
Celler of the Judiciary Committee who 
has since the early days of this session 
endeavored to be very fair regarding this 
bill. I know he was under tremendous 
pressures from certain groups, politi- 
cians, and others, to ramrod the bill 
through this House and down the throats 
of the people of the South without even 
a hearing in the committee. We thank 
him for his courage; without which we 
would not have had as much as an op- 
portunity to present our case to his great 
committee. 

I have but one criticism to make of 
the manner in which this bill has been 
handled. I do not say it was deliberate, 
but we were sorely disappointed that the 
bill was assigned to a subcommittee on 
which there was not one Member who 
lived farther south than New Jersey. 
There were 4 Members from New York, 
1 from Ohio, 1 from New Jersey, and 1 
from Colorado. That seemed to us to 
be unfair. We have no complaint as to 
opportunity and time in presenting our 
case to the subcommittee. We would 
have felt much better, however, had the 
South, against whom the bill is directed, 
been assigned at least 1 seat on this 
very important subcommittee. I leave 
it to your own good consciences and 
sense of fair play to judge whether or 
not we were treated as you would want 
yourself to be. 

I think this debate has been very good 
up until today. But today is a black 
one in the House of Representatives. 
Prejudice, the like of which I have never 
witnessed, has been revealed in the well 
of this House—prejudice against the 
South. Some of the words, the charges, 
the finger pointing and the indictments 
have been most unfortunate. If in order 
to remain in the House of Representa- 
tives I would be compelled to spew from 
my mouth the bitter venom about the 
North the like of which has been spewed 
upon the land of Dixie in the debates of 
today, then I would be pleased to sur- 
render my commission, return to Missis- 
sippi and resume the life of a private 
citizen. In spite of some of the venom 
I have listened to today, I still have faith 
in the people of the North and I know 


those who have been berating the South- 
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Go not speak the sentiment of northern 
people in general. 

I would like to say for the benefit of 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] who in my judg- 
ment made a very vicious speech against 
southern people, that it is much easier 
to get a conviction by a southern jury 
of a white man charged with a crime 
against a Negro than it is to get a con- 
viction of a Negro in the District of 
Columbia charged with a crime against 
a white woman. Why, oh why, Mr. 
Chairman does the gentlewoman not 
raise her voice about that. Her own 
Chicago has come in for considerable 
debate on this bill. And it has also come 
in for considerable adverse publicity on 
the racial question. She might do well 
to take a look at her own backyard, 
her own hometown, before casting as- 
persions against the people of the South 
about whom she seems to know nothing 
and undoubtedly cares less. 

We hear much about racial prejudice. 
Now we have a new type of racial prej- 
udice—prejudice against the white 
people of the South. I hope that after 
the sun sets tonight you will return to 
your places of abode and attempt to 
throw it off. If you find yourself unable 
to do so, I am confident that the One 
who created you will assist if but asked. 

The object of this bill is to circumvent 
southern people, to circumvent southern 
juries, get around them, to dodge and 
avoid them, even though they have never 
yet been once tried or tested on an 
issue of this kind, not one time. If 
that was not the object of the bill, the 
bill would not be here. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hyver] the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] and others have 
made that charge, and it is undenied. 
The Attorney General himself stated 
that is the reason the bill was sent here, 
the chairman of the committee said 
during the debate, and so did others, that 
the reason for the bill is because they 
cannot get a conviction from a southern 
jury. So the bill is designed to avoid 
a southern jury, to take away a right, 
a civil right if you please. Otherwise 
there is no objective to the bill. Your 
confidence in us, in our acceptance of 
an organized society, is so lacking. You 
insult us, 

_ I do know of instances when you have 
tested and accepted the confidence and 
responsibility of southern people. When 
our democracy is threatened from out- 
side, you do not hesitate to take our men 
into arms. I recall in 1943, when I came 
to the Congress, I lived in a hotel near 
the Capitol. After the dinner hour I 
would often find myself walking over to 
the Union Railway Station so that I 
might talk with some of the young men 
who poured through that station by the 
thousands every 24 hours headed for the 
bloody trenches of Africa and Europe. 
There was a constant shuffle all hours of 
the day and night of America’s youth 
through that station en route to war and 
some to death. Most of those who passed 
through came out of the South. I spent’ 
many evenings in conversation with 
them while they awaited their trains. 
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They came from Texas, from Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Carolina, Georgia, 
Virginia and Tennessee—from all sec- 
tions of the South. From some I re- 
ceived letters after they had crossed the 
waters. Several requested that I send 
messages back to their families, telling 
them that they had passed through, were 
all right and so on. 

One night I ran into a fine looking boy 
from my home district. He was about 
6 feet tall, weighed maybe 190 pounds, 
was erect and very handsome. He was a 
fine young man. He had a premonition 
he would never see family or home again. 

He said, “Mr. ABERNETHY, I am on my 
last march. If word should come back 
that I am never to return home alive, I 
want you to tell my daddy that I passed 
through this station with my head up 
ready to die for my country.” He did 
not say he was ready to die for the South, 
or for the North. He said “My country.” 

In 3 weeks he was dead. 

Well, you trusted him witha gun. You 
likewise trusted thousands of others from 
my State and thousands more from the 
South. Most of them are home now, 
thank God. For some reason some of 
you do not want to trust them, or me, 
with jury duty, or with the preservation 
of the peace and tranquility of our own 
communities. Why such a lack of con- 
fidence in us? You are trusting Poland, 
a Communist government, this very 
hour, with a hundred million dollars 
worth of American money and goods. 
That decision has just been reached in 
the Department of State. 

You have trusted Tito, an undemo- 
cratic dictator, with about $2 billion 
worth of foreign aid with the expectation 
of his using it against Communist Rus- 
sia. But some of you and Mr. Brownell 
and even Mr. Eisenhower will not even 
trust a southerner to serve on a jury. 
You say we will not do the right thing. 
That is a nice way of just saying we are 
dishonest and irresponsible. Why, our 
Government is even at this very hour 
trusting a Japanese court to try an 
American boy, but you will not trust a 
southern jury to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted to me may be used by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid we are 
about to take a very dangerous step here 
today. Yes, you will trust Gomulko; you 
will trust Tito. Your Government will 
trust the Japanese courts, but a south- 
erner, who is willing to stand in blood up 
to his waist in defense of the democracy 
that you and I enjoy, you do not trust as 
a juror under oath. And, you have the 
effrontery to come into this well and tell 
us so. It hurts me deeply. It hurts my 
people, too. I am wondering if you are 
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ashamed of the southern Members in 
this body who were sent here by these 
people whom you refuse to trust. Why 
do you pat us on the back, telling us we 
are good fellows? Why do you greet us 
so cheerfully every morning? Do you 
really mean it? How could you when 
you have so little confidence in the peo- 
ple who sent us here? With so little 
confidence in them how could you have 
any confidence in or respect for their 
Representatives in this body? It has put 
me to wondering, seriously. 

Now, after you have abolished trial by 
jury there will be other steps to follow. 
Next it will be the elimination of the 
right of bail, and next the elimination of 
the right to be confronted by the wit- 
nesses, and to be informed of the charge. 
One by one, a little at a time, these rights, 
these great civil rights, will be whittled 
away. The dictators of Europe elimi- 
nated juries, too. A little at a time, men 
like Hitler took away other safeguards. 

The minorities in this country should 
have more to fear from the elimination 
of a jury trial than any other segment 
of our population. Yet it is they who are 
taking the lead here today in removing 
this right. But of course they intend for 
it to be taken only from the people of 
the South. They may some day regret 
it. 

I believe the Members of this House 
know that I am no religious or racial 
bigot. I believe they know that I hold 
the kindliest of feelings toward every 
Member of this House regardless of 
where he comes from and regardless of 
his religion or race. But let me remind 
my minority friends who are now lead- 
ing the fight in this House for a bill to 
deny my people the right of a trial by 
jury, you had nothing to fear from the 
juries of Germany. It was Hitler’s aboli- 
tion of juries which led to the erection of 
two gruesome monuments, Buchenwald 
and Dachau. 

Let us not in our emotion and zeal to 
please a few unthinking people, in order 
to gain their political favor, emulate the 
late Adolf Hitler by taking the first 
step toward abolition of the sacred right 
of trial by jury. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment guarantee- 
ing the right of trial by jury. 

The proponents of H. R. 6127 have 
stated throughout this debate that the 
right to trial by jury is not guaranteed 
by the Constitution in contempt cases. 
This statement, as far as civil contempt 
proceedings are concerned, is correct. 
But, when the power of injunction is 
used as an ultimate means of depriving 
persons of their liberty, without trial by 
jury, as is the obvious purpose of H. R. 
6127, then the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the constitutional guarantee of jury 
trial would be violated. In any event, 
Congress in 1914 inserted in the Clayton 
Act a stipulation that whenever an act 
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charged as contempt of court is of such 
character as to constitute a criminal 
offense under any statute of the United 
States, or under the laws of any State, 
the person accused should be tried by a 
jury if he so requests. Congress at the 
same time made an exception to this 
general rule which provides that the 
right to jury trial in contempt cases 
Should not pertain to suits -brought in 
the name of the United States. It is un- 
der that exception that the right to trial 
by jury will be denied if H. R. 6127 is 
enacted into law. This legislation does 
not give to individuals the right to file 
suit for alleged violations of their civil 
rights. Only the Federal Government 
is given that right under H. R. 6127. 
Therefore, since the Federal Govern- 
ment will constitute the plaintiff in all 
suits, the right to trial by jury is pur- 
posely wiped out by this ill-conceived 
legislation. 

Those who oppose the trial by jury 
amendment have made statements dur- 
ing the present debate that might lead 
one to believe that southern juries con- 
vict only when it is expedient to do so. 
Such an implication cannot be sup- 
ported by the vast preponderance of evi- 
dence. 

I am quite certain, Mr. Chairman, 
that there have been miscarriages of 
justice under the jury system in my 
State. I am equally certain, however, 
that there have been similar mis- 
carriages of justice in the States of 
every Member of this body. But, in 
spite of those miscarriages of justice un- 
der the jury system, would anyone on 
this floor advocate the abolition of trial 
by jury? I think not. 

Mr. Chairman, while the advocates 
of H. R. 6127 evidently believe that the 
measure will correct a wrong, this legis- 
lation may well prove to be much more 
vicious than the wrong itself. I there- 
fore urge this body to improve H. R. 6127 
by adopting the amendment now un- 
der consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, it is very 
difficult for a person who is not a lawyer 
to be sure of just what is right when 
making up his mind on an issue like this 
which is very important and with seem- 
ingly cogent and compelling arguments 
being presented on both sides of it. 

I have listened long and hard during 
this debate. I certainly have no desire 
or disposition to deprive any person of 
any right that he has under our Con- 
stitution, and certainly not the right of 
trial by jury. So, at the outset, my 
general learning was to vote for this 
trial-by-jury amendment. But the more 
I have listened, the more I changed to 
the decision to vote against it. 

When there are complicated legal and 
technical arguments, and equally able 
men of both parties, men who are real 
legal experts, men who know the facts 
better than I can know them, men of 
equal ability and stature, integrity and 
character, men whom all of us respect— 
and these experts come to exactly op- 
posite conclusions, 180 degrees apart, 
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then an ordinary person like myself has 
got to try to reduce the technicalities 
to simpler terms, it seems to me, and 
make up his mind on them. 

Certain facts seem to be clear. The 
first is this, that some civil rights are 
prescribed and granted under State and 
Federal statutes; but there are also cer- 
tain civil rights that are guaranteed 
in the Federal Constitution. One is the 
right of every citizen to vote. 

A second fact is that the constitutional 
right to vote is not being enjoyed by 
literally hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of our citizens. As to the rea- 
sons for that, I am not here trying to 
determine the blame. It is enough to 
point out that obviously their local 
agencies of justice and law and order 
have not succeeded in insuring to those 
citizens the right to vote that is guar- 
anteed them in our Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

So it seems to me inescapable that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility 
and a duty to devise and take appropriate 
actions to prevent the denial to any 
citizen of the right to vote guaranteed 
him in the Federal Constitution. This 
bill is designed to accomplish that 
purpose. 

Among other things the bill authorizes 
the Attorney General to bring action in 
Federal courts to enjoin and try to pre- 
vent violations of the constitutional 
right to vote. Any person who defies 
the court’s order to stop such violations 
can be held in contempt of court and 
punished accordingly. 

The hue and cr,” has been raised that 
this procedure authorized in the bill to 
insure to citizens their constitutional 
right to vote will deprive other citizens 
of the right to trial by jury, those ac- 
cused of violating the court’s order. 

Now, if to protect one constitutional 
right, the right to vote, it were proposed 
that we take away another constitutional 
right, the right to trial by jury, I cer- 
tainly could not go along. But it seems 
established that the right to trial by 
jury in contempt cases is not a consti- 
tutional right. It is not guaranteed in 
the Constitution of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as is the right to vote and the 
right to trial by jury in criminal cases. 
The constitution of at least one State, 
Oklahoma, I heard today, does guaran- 
tee the right of trial by jury in contempt 
cases. It is provided also in various 
statutes in some other States. But it 
is not a right guaranteed in the Federal 
Constitution. 

Therefore, since the right to trial by 
jury in contempt cases is not guaran- 
teed in the Federal Constitution, this 
bill does not take away any constitu- 
tional right. It is not convincing that 
in order to protect the unquestioned 
constitutional right to vote we must 
grant by statute rights to trial by jury 
where they do not now exist. The con- 
stitutional right to vote must be given 
precedence. Therefore, I shall vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, we have 
today heard the American jury as being 
an evil thing by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. During 
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this debate we have heard statements 
from both sides of the aisle by top 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
that they have no intention to hedge 
the right of trial by jury. Those state- 
ments are either honest or dishonest. 
If the statements were honest, they will 
adopt this jury trial amendment; if dis- 
honest, they will oppose it. We are 
drawing near to the day of action, the 
hour of decision, the moment of truth. 

It should be known to all of you I sup- 
port this jury trial amendment. I want 
to make a few more remarks regarding 
that issue before the time it is voted on. 

Prior to that, a while ago the gentle- 
man from Illinois read a statement by 
the Speaker, leaving the impression that 
our Speaker is opposed to the jury trial. 
I have no authority to speak for him, 
and I guess he will speak for himself, 
but if he does not, I will not believe that 
the Speaker of the House is opposed to 
the jury trial. 

Another thing that is pleasing to me 
is the fact that I do not have to here 
apologize for the district I have the 
honor to represent, as have the Mem- 
bers from Chicago and elsewhere. That 
sort of misconduct does not take place 
in our part of the Nation. 

But to return to the pending amend- 
ment. The proposed government by in- 
junction is bad enough, but taking 
away the jury trial is unthinkable. 

It appears from the Attorney General’s 
testimony in the hearings that he really 
wants this power because under the 
present statutes he must prove to a jury 
that the act complained of was willful, 
in order to get a conviction. This, it 
seems, he considers to be too burden- 
some and too difficult. 

If Congress gives him the authority he 
asks, he would not have to prove any- 
thing. He can drag a private citizen or 
a public official into court on mere sus- 
picion, for the measure provides that he 
can proceed against a person who is 
about to engage in any acts or practice 
which would give rise to cause of action. 

Without evidence, merely on the basis 
of malicious misinformation provided by 
faceless informers, such as agents of 
some of the subversive organizations, the 
Attorney General would be able to get 
an injunction restraining any person or 
group that the informers merely sus- 
pect is about to do something, or about 
to attempt to do something. 

Then, if either the persons named in 
the injunction, or other persons not par- 
ties to the action, should happen to com- 
mit an act of claimed discrimination, 
that might be construed as violating the 
injunction, whether innocently, inad- 
vertently, unintentionally, or otherwise, 
they could be found guilty of contempt 
without trial by jury, and fined, or jailed, 
or both. 

The gimmick is that the purpose of 
this bill is to deprive the American peo- 
ple of the right of trial by jury. The At- 
torney General and proponents of the 
bill have been so brazen in their state- 
ments about it that they cannot deny 
this bare statement of fact. 

By such proceedings, State and local 
officials and ordinary citizens can be 
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denied their fundamental constitutional 
rights of free speech, free press, free as- 
sembly, and trial by jury, and deprived 
of their liberty or property, or both, 
without due process of law. 

Most amazing of all is the fact that 
the Attorney General seeks the right to 
act on behalf of individuals without their 
consent, or even without their knowl- 
edge. This procedure is so unethical 
that if a lawyer in private practice tried 
to get away with it, the court would dis- 
bar him for life. 

When the Attorney General can haul 
a citizen into court, enjoin him because 
of what somebody thinks he is thinking, 
deprive him of his legal rights, convict 
him without due process, and subject 
him to criminal punishment for an al- 
leged civil offense, we will have achieved 
the ultimate of absurdity and the height 
of tragedy. 

Apparently, the elements who initiated 
and are demanding this so-called civil- 
rights legislation will stop at nothing, no 
matter how outrageous or how vicious to 
gain their ends. This is a brazen at- 
tempt to substitute government by men 
for government by law. 

Before having made such a request of 
Congress, and before giving his testi- 
mony, the Attorney General should have 
pondered the inscription cut in granite 
on the front of the Justice Building, 
which reads: 

No free government can survive that is not 
based on the supremacy of law. 


If anyone believes that the Attorney 
General can be trusted not to abuse such 
powers, then I can only say such person 
can only be naive to the extreme extent. 

Even the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee in his testimony before this 
committee, recognized the probability, 
or at least the possibility that he would 
have to come back to place bars across 
this power; and provide a jury trial. I 
say we should not take a chance on it. 
I say weld the bars in place right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment upon which we are about to 
vote is one of the most crucial amend- 
ments to come before this House during 
my service here. Early today I heard 
a very fine presentation of his side of 
this argument by the gentleman from 
California, in which he asked us not to 
turn back the clock. I want also to ask 
this House not to turn back the clock. 
Do not turn back the clock to the days 
of a tyrant named Hitler who sought not 
only to deny the right of trial by jury, 
but he sought to deny to millions of his 
countrymen who happened to be of a 
particular religious faith not only the 
right of trial by jury but the right to 
life itself, without a trial of any kind, 
with or without a jury. And his name is 
infamous today. 

I do not want to see this House turn 
back the clock to the days of Judge Jef- 
freys, who often donned his black cap in 
the court of the Bloody Assizes and sen- 
tenced to death men whose only crime 
was to speak their own thoughts and 
their own minds and to speak out against 
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tyranny. I hope that this body will 
never turn back and deny to the 
American citizen those sacred rights 
which were written into our Bill of Rights 
and into the sixth amendment of our 
Constitution by the man whose likeness 
appears on the wall over my left shoul- 
der, to your right, George Mason of 
Gunston Hall. He is the same George 
Mason who never gave up in his fight for 
the rights of the individual, and who 
never gave up his determined fight to 
have included in the basic instrument of 
government of our Nation the right of 
trial by jury and the other constitutional 
rights of free men. Without the sixth 
amendment, without the other nine 
amendments which go to make up our 
Bill of Rights, Mr. Chairman, it is highly 
possible that this country of ours would 
not have survived the tests which it has 
survived and under which our Nation 
and our people have prospered. 

I ask you in complete humility and at 
the same time with all pride in the basic 
instrument of our Government, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to join 
those of us who believe in the freedom 
of the individual, who believe in the 
American Bill of Rights contained in the 
first 10 amendments of our Constitution, 
to uphold the dignity of trial by jury, to 
uphold one of the most basic rights of 
man, and to vote for and adopt in this 
Committee of the Whole House the 
amendment now pending before this 
committee. 

Both gentlemen from New York [Mr. 
CELLER and Mr. KreatTinc] have urged the 
rejection of this jury-trial amendment 
and given as justification for its rejection 
many pieces of legislation heretofore 
passed by this Congress which have au- 
thorized injunctive powers in enforcing 
such legislation. I have tried to review 
the legislative history of each of these 
pieces of legislation to which they have 
referred, and I find that the injunctive 
power contained therein was part of the 
original legislation cf those particular 
subjects. That is not the case in civil- 
rights legislation. The injunction power 
is new. 

To the best of the information which 
I have been able to gather this legisla- 
tion, H. R. 6127, is the first time in the 
history of this body that the right of trial 
by jury is sought to be denied where it 
has heretofore existed beyond question. 

The inclusion of broad powers of in- 
junction in this amendment under exist- 
ing civil-rights legislation is fraudulent, 
and it is a subterfuge to grant injunctive 
trials without benefit of jury in cases of 
criminal contempt. When an act 
presently criminal under our statutes is 
made the basis for an injunction, it be- 
comes a criminal prosecution by what- 
ever name it may be called. To deny the 
right of trial by jury on this or any other 
criminal prosecution is to reject the 
words, provisions, and the intent of 
amendment six of the Constitution of the 
United States, a part of the American 
Bill of Rights. Our Union of States might 
never have been formed into our compact 
of States under the Constitution without 
the inclusion of the Bill of Rights in that 
Constitution. It is doubtful that the re- 
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quired number of States would have rati- 
fied the Constitution without the assur- 
ance that the Bill of Rights would be 
added. No one can deny that one of the 
basic and most important provisions in 
the American Bill of Rights is the lan- 
guage of the sixth amendment, which is 
as clear as the English language can make 
it: 
AMENDMENT VI 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the ac- 
cusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


That portion of our Constitution, like 
many portions of it, should remain sacred 
and inviolate until the same authority 
that wrote it in shall write it out and that 
authority is two-thirds of both Houses 
of Congress and three-fourths of the 
States. It cannot be done by Congres- 
sional act alone within the language 
of our Constitution. 

Let there be no destruction of our Con- 
stitution or deprivation of constitutional 
rights by subterfuge, device, or design. If 
this House sees fit to reject this jury-trial 
amendment, this will be one of the dark- 
est days in the history of our Nation. It 
is unbelievable that American men and 
women who have read, observed and 
been a part of the history of our consti- 
tutional form of government will vote to 
reject the preservation of existing rights 
to trial by jury in criminal prosecution 
or quasi-criminal prosecution. I re- 
spectfully urge the adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman from New York 
who just spoke that John L. Lewis was 
entitled to a jury trial, but he elected to 
take his trial by a judge. He just bet on 
the wrong horse. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I am glad 
the gentleman from New York has 
brought up this matter involving con- 
tempt powers and involving labor unions 
because in this whole question of jury 
trials I have been somewhat disap- 
pointed in some of my friends who fer- 
vently espouse, and properly so, the 
cause of labor in the halls of Congress. 
This great issue involving jury trials was 
primarily a labor issue down through 
the years. We have heard as the fore- 
most citation of why a jury trial in a 
contempt case is not a constitutional 
right, the Supreme Court decision in- 
volving the great labor leader Eugene 
Debs before the turn of the century who 
was denied a jury trial. That was when 
the issue was first brought before the 
Nation. The issue became active again 
before World War I. Then it became 
a part of party politics. One of the great 
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quotations that has keen so often used 
on the other side of the aisle against the 
jury trial has been this statement of 
presidential candidate William Howard 
Taft defending the position of the Re- 
publican Party in opposition to jury 
trials in contempt cases. That idea was 
overridden by the country when the 
Clayton Act was passed in 1912. But, 
there were still abuses with regard to 
labor issues which came into focus in 
the twenties, and which reached a crisis 
in the late twenties. In the years that 
followed, bills were introduced up to 
1931, and after years of agitation the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act was passed to pro- 
vide a jury trial in labor disputes which 
was heretofore held unconstitutional or 
illegal. That was provided by law by 
vote of this Congress in 1932. The Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act was passed because it 
was a matter of simple justice and this 
law having to do with labor, which today 
we regard as a part of the bill of rights 
of the American laboring man, was 
adopted by almost unanimous vote on 
this side of the aisle. I think only one 
Democrat opposed it. This overall issue 
of the jury trial is something that should 
be separated from the idea of civil-rights 
legislation. There is room for differ- 
ences of opinion so far as the value of 
civil-rights legislation is concerned, but 
as to the jury trial there should be no 
differences of opinion. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are nearing the close of a de- 
bate that has gone on for many days. 
It is significant that the debate on civil 
rights has consumed much more legis- 
lative time than that which has been 
given to any other measure or any other 
subject by the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States in 
the year 1957. In this is the proof that 
something has reached deeply into the 
conscience of the American people, who 
are now as they always have been, men 
and women of good intentions, good will 
and good hearts. 

In good conscience we cannot divide 
our neighbors by any other rule than 
that of character and moral worth. We 
cannot live in the world of today, with 
its broadened horizons, by the concepts 
of a social order that once flourished 
but now is gone forever. For the wrongs 
that were done the Negro slaves brought 
for a profit to our shores we owe to their 
descendants full recognition of their dig- 
nity as neighbors and their rights as 
American citizens. 

The amendment now under considera- 
tion is supported in most part by those 
who would not vote for the bill even if 
the amendment was adopted. A few 
Members who..support the amendment 
seem to be confused in drawing a line 
between courts of law and courts of 
equity. 

A court of equity is a court of con- 
science. It had its origin in ancient days 
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when subjects suffering from wrongs in- 
capable of being remedied otherwise 
came to appeal to the conscience of the 
king or overlord. Thus courts of equity 
became a part of our administration of 
justice, as places to which citizens could 
come when suffering from wrongs for 
which there was no remedy in the law, 
to such redress in an appeal to con- 
science. 

The issue here involved is certainly in 
the domain of conscience. That is, in 
good conscience we cannot stand idly 
on the sidelines when the right to vote 
is not accorded equally to all American 
citizens. As long as that continues there 
will be something weighing heavily on 
the national conscience. No remedy in 
existing law has been found. It would 
seem self-evident that this is exactly the 
place for equity, or conscience, to step 
in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
ABBITT]. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, it is 
inconceivable to me that this House, 
one of the greatest legislative bodies of 
all the world, would even consider 
legislation that would deprive a single 
American individual of the time-honored 
right of a trial by jury. I am not un- 
mindful of the assertions by the propo- 
nents of this legislation that this is 
simply additional remedies on the equity 
side of the court and that, therefore, a 
party brought under its provisions is 
not entitled to a jury trial. If that was 
all that was involved, it would not be so 
bad, but we have here a bill which has 
provisions that I am convinced have 
never been enacted into law in an 
English-speaking country. It gives to 
the equity side of the court jurisdiction 
over criminal acts and then provides 
that a political hatchetman can step in 
and deprive an individual of a jury trial 
by simply bringing the action in the 
name of the United States of America. 

I think perhaps you people would be 
interested to know that, as far as the 
records show, the first English-speaking 
man to be tried in the United States was 
tried by a jury upon his insistence and 
demand that, as an Englishman, he had 
such a right. Capt. John Smith, who 
was among the first settlers to embark 
on these shores in 1607, brought ashore 
in chains and as a prisoner relying upon 
the Magna Carta and the charter 
granted to the London Co. by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1606, demanded to be tried 
by a jury of his own peers. Under the 
provisions of this charter, he was en- 
titled to a jury trial and it was granted 
him. From that day until this, Ameri- 
can citizens have always understood 
that, in matters affecting their individual 
acts and matters affecting their rights 
and freedoms, they would have a right 
to a trial by jury of their own vicinage. 

The first representative assembly in 
America met at Jamestown on August 
9,1619. That very assembly established 
the jury trial and representative gov- 
ernment upon a lasting foundation in 
America. This bulwark of freedom 
came as a gift but once given our people 
have resisted forcefully later attempts 
to withdraw this right. 
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King George of England attempted to 
do to the American Colonies what this 
bill attempts to do to the American peo- 
ple. The American Revolution resulted 
from King George’s abortive attempts 
and I say to you today that if you foist 
upon the American people this ill-con- 
ceived, ill-advised, detestable, outra- 
geous, reprehensible, abominable legis- 
lation you may expect the American 
people to react as did their noble an- 
cestors and throw off the chains of slav- 
ery and cast aside the people who at- 
tempted to enslave them and deprive 
them of their rights. 

I pray to He who guides the destiny 
of the universe that this House will not 
at this late date by devious means de- 
prive our people of that precious posses- 
sion and right. I say to you that you 
are not fooling anyone. I am sure that 
the people of America know that it is a 
political legislative gimmick that is de- 
priving them of this precious heritage 
and I say to you that an attempt was 
made only recently to deprive certain 
citizens of Tennessee of the right of trial 
by jury but the attempt was too late 
and the public pressure was so over- 
whelmingly against such dastardly ac- 
tion that even the Justice Department 
at the last minute admitted that the 
defendants were entitled to a jury trial. 

I say to you in all candor, if this bill 
is passed in its present form, and Iam not 
unrealistic enough to think that anything 
I might say will change it, it will be the 
blackest day for liberty and freedom in 
America in a century. It will set the 
Federal courts up as the administrator of 
the police powers of the State, the oper- 
ator of the public schools of the localities 
with the possibility of the greatest judi- 
cial tyrants ever known to mankind. 


There will be no limitation upon their au- . 


thority, power, or ability to intimidate. 
and browbeat not only individual citizens 
but entire communities. Our people re- 
alize that it is well-nigh hopeless to ap- 
peal any case coming under this legisla- 
tion to the Supreme Court of the United 
States as presently constituted. 

I realize that the granting of the right 
of a trial by jury will not soften much of 
the obnoxiousness of this bill, but it will 
at least give our citizens the right of a 
public trial—yes, a trial before a jury 
of Americans picked by commissioners 
appointed by the Federal judge. It will 
be some deterrent upon certain segments 
of the Federal judiciary who are de- 
termined to change the habits, customs, 
and mores of an entire section of this 
great country. Even if a jury trial were 
granted, this bill would still be evil, im- 
moral, liberty-destroying, and in viola- 
tion of almost every concept of the 
American jurisprudence or our way of 
life. 

In my opinion, this body should forth- 
with adopt an amendment referring this 
legislation to the Un-American Activities 
Committee for their study and considera- 
tion because never in all of my experi- 
ence have I known of legislation that was 
more un-American or un-democratic. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] is rec- 
ognized. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor this amendment and also am in 
favor of the right to vote. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, since 
I have already participated in debate on 
this bill, it is not necessary for me to 
further clarify my views. I am opposed 
to the jury-trial amendment and I favor 
the passage of the bill. 

There is no place in modern-day Amer- 
ica for laws and actions to prevent any of 
our citizens from voting because of race, 
creed, or color. I congratulate my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the Committee 
on the Judiciary who have worked and 
voted for civil-rights legislation, and I 
have been honored to join with them in 
this most important battle. 

Great credit is also due President 
Eisenhower and Attorney General 
Brownell who have consistently urged 
enactment of civil-rights legislation by 
the Congress. It is my hope that we will 
be successful in enacting this legislation 
into law before the end of the present 
Congressional session. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
merits of this jury-trial amendment 
have been discussed at great length and 
from every possible point of view during 
each of the days that this civil-rights 
bill has been under consideration. There 
is little that anyone can now add to dis- 
cussion of this proposal, and I take the 
floor only to comment briefly on the rea- 
sons why my own position on this 
amendment has changed. 

Some weeks ago, when it became ap- 
parent that opposition to civil-rights leg- 
islation would be based—in large meas- 
ure—on the alleged deprivation of the 
right to trial by jury, I presented a state- 
ment to the House Committee on Rules 
in which I suggested an amendment 
granting alleged violators of this civil- 
rights bill the right of trial by jury in 
cases involving criminal contempt. 

In arriving at this suggestion, I was 
mindful of the fact that the constitu- 
tional guaranties of jury trial have never 
applied to cases brought in courts of 
equity—but only to cases brought in 
courts of law. Hence, I knew that this 
would be a marked departure from es- 
tablished legal procedure and, indeed, a 
significant extension of our constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions relating 
to the right to trial by jury. 

The reason that I suggested this 
amendment nearly 5 weeks ago was es- 
sentially negative in character. It 
seemed to me at that time that the prin- 
cipal concern should be in compelling 
compliance with the provisions of this 
bill which seeks to protect the right to 
vote. Generally speaking, compliance 
to a court order can be achieved through 
civil contempt proceedings where the 
punishment is not punitive—but reme- 
dial in nature. It was my belief, when 
I suggested an amendment to allow jury 
trial in criminal contempt proceedings, 
that effective compliance—in fact, the. 
only effective compliance possible— 
would be secured through the power of 
our Federal judges to punish for civil 
contempts of court. I say that my 
amendment was negative in character 
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because its main purpose was simply to 
prevent a more sweeping amendment— 
one granting right to jury trial in both 
civil and criminal contempt cases— 
which would leave it up to southern 
juries, for example, to protect the right 
of the Negro to vote in Federal elections. 

What I overlooked, Mr. Chairman, was 
a provision of law which would, in effect, 
transform all violations of court orders 
arising under this bill into criminal- 
contempt violations. This provision of 
Jaw provides that where the contempt 
involves an act which also violates either 
State or Federal criminal statutes, the 
defendant is entitled to a jury trial un- 
less the United States is a party to the 
suit. 

As Iam sure the authors of this legis- 
Jation will admit, the existence of this 
statutory provision presented a major 
problem. Certainly, it is true that de- 
fendants in the contemplated civil-rights 
suits under this bill would be entitled 
to a jury trial if it were not for the fact 
that the suits are to be instituted by the 
Attorney General. Proponents of the 
jury-trial amendment must, on their 
part, admit that the grant of right toa 
jury trial in all criminal-contempt cases 
arising under this legislation would ac- 
tually mean that every case would result 
in jury trial. 

Personally, I am convinced that en- 
forcement of civil-rights legislation, and 
particularly the right to vote, can best 
be secured not by jury trial, but by means 
of court orders, together with the flexi- 
ble authority of the court to compel 
compliance with such court orders. It 
is for this reason that I have alined 
myself with those in opposition to the 
amendment under consideration. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me sim- 
ply say that the only real issue before 
us is the question of equality of citizen- 
ship. This issue cannot be disguised or 
camouflaged by dramatic gestures -or 
stirring oratory. Nor can it be avoided 
by raising collateral questions such as 
the ones we have been considering. 

If we believe in equality of citizenship 
for all Americans, then we must have 
the courage and the wisdom to secure the 
protection of these rights for all. This 
can best be accomplished, in my view, 
by enacting the bill before us as it is 
and by defeating the jury-trial and other 
crippling amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] is recognized 
for 314 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia may proceed for an addi- 
tional 14% minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, we have already 
heard called a second time the names of 
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a number of Members. Are we going to 
get into the practice of going back to 
Members who did not answer when their 
names were first called? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is en- 
deavoring to be fair insofar as the time 
has not elapsed. 

Mr. MARTIN. But the practice of the 
House is that when.a Member’s name is 
calied and he does not answer he has 
lost his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the time has not 
elapsed the Chair intends to give every- 
body an opportunity to speak and recog- 
nize them if they are present. 


Mr. MARTIN. The Chair may be fair,. 


and I do not doubt that, but the Chair 
is not consistent with the regular rules 
of the House. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
sent that statement for the Chairman. 
I think it is very much uncalled for. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does not the gentle- 
man think it is the truth? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this shows what a nice, gentle- 
manly, kindly debate we have been hav- 
ing. Everybody has been so generous 
in yielding time that I have more than 
I can use and I have not enough breath 
to go round. I am grateful to see the 
House approaching the end of this very 
serious debate in such a fine spirit of 
good humor and good fellowship. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to get down to 
the logic of this thing, and there is some 
underlying logic to it, notwithstanding 
all the other stuff that has been spread 
around here for the last 2 weeks. 

This bill has been debated upon the 
premise and upon the assertion of those 
who favor the bill that it does not de- 
prive anybody of any right to trial by 
jury that he now enjoys. That is what 
the debate has been all about. I chal- 
lenge that statement, and I hope that 
anyone who follows me will undertake 
to disprove what I am going to say, and 
it has been said here frequently. A lot 
of Members did not hear it, but it has 
been said frequently, it is no secret. 

At present the civil rights law con- 
sists of two parts. There is a criminal 
law by which a man for violation of civil 
rights may be indicted by a grand jury 
and tried by a petit jury. There is the 
civil damage suit in a separate statute. 
Under that he may bring his suit, if he 
is damaged under this civil action, and 
he will have a trial by jury. Under 
every civil-rights statute that exists to- 
day, civil or criminal, the party accused 
is entitled to trial by jury. Does any- 
body challenge that? I pause for a re- 
ply. Nobody can challenge it. 

Why are we disturbed about the pro- 
vision in this bill on page 10? If a man 
were accused of contempt of a Federal 
court today, and the thing with which 
he was accused is a crime, and the 
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United States is not a party—keep that 
in mind, the United States is not a 
party—then he is entitled to a jury 
trial under section 3691 of title 18 of 
the Code, which is the United States 
Code. Does anybody challenge that 
statement? Of course not, because it is 
obviously the law and written in the 
books. So, if he was charged with one 
of these things that will arise under this 
act, if it is ever passed, he would today 
be entitled to a trial by jury. 

These gentlemen have asserted and 
argued they are not by this bill depriv- 
ing anybody of any right of trial by jury 
that he now enjoys. But he does enjoy 
the right of trial by jury for these very 
offenses, and is entitled to it today. If 
you pass this bill, the insertion of that 
clause on page 10, which tells the At- 
torney General to bring the suit in the 
name of the United States, the minute 
you do that you deprive him of his right 
of trial by jury for offenses under the 
civil-rights and criminal statutes. Does 
anybody deny that assertion? I again 
pause for an interruption. Of course, 
nobody denies that assertion because 
they cannot deny it. So, let us dispel 
this foolish claim that you are not de- 
priving anybody of any right which he 
now enjoys, because the law is so simple 
and so plain that a man does not have 
to be a lawyer to understand it. 

Then there has been a lot of discussion 
here concerning why give a man a jury 
trial in this instance. He does not have 
a right to trial by jury in a State for 
contempt. It has just been referred to a 
minute ago. I recall so many of these 
gentlemen who have gotten up here and 
said that the State does not give a man 
any right of trial by jury in contempt 
cases. I just want to show you what it 
does do.. In the first case, we have the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, and much has 
been said about it, which gave labor the 
right of trial by jury in contempt cases 
in so many words. I was here when that 
law was passed. I voted for that law. 
The two gentlemen from New York who 
are conducting this bill on the floor claim 
that it has been repealed. I cite you the 
latest expression of the Congress on that 
subject, which is found in section 3692 of 
title XVIII of the code, which gives 
labor not only the right to trial by jury in 
criminal cases but in every legal dispute 
over labor questions they have the right 
of trial by jury. The two distiguished 
gentlemen, my friends from New York, 
have claimed that the States do not give 
any right of trial by jury. It has just 
been referred to, but I want to nail it 
down. The State of New York, from 
which these two distinguished gentle- 
men come, in its code—and I hold it in 
my hand—section 882—a says: 

Src. 882-a. Contempt of injunction order 
to be tried by jury: 

1. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no person shall be punished either by 
fine or imprisonment for any alleged con- 
tempt arising out of any failure or refusal 
to obey any mandate of the court contained 
in or incidental to an injunction order 
granted by said court in any case involving or 
growing out of a labor dispute except after 
a trial by jury to which the defendant shall 
be entitled as a matter of right; provided, 
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however, that this section shall not apply to 
any alleged contempt of such an injunction 
order committed in the presence of the court. 


_ Now, there is the law of New York. 
And, there are a lot of Members from 
New York who say they will not vote to 
give their constituents a jury trial in 
civil rights cases. I want to know how 
many gentlemen from New York are 
willing to repeal their own statute on 
the books giving to labor the right of 
trial by jury. Does anybody speak up? 
All right. 

Now, that is the law of New York. How 
many of you want to go back to your 
constituents in any State of this Union 
and say that we, the Congress, have 
voted to give the right of trial by jury 
in labor disputes arising under the laws 
of the United States, but we refuse to give 
it to you, our own constituents, when you 
are charged with a violation of civil 
rights? How are you going to answer 
that question in the next campaign, my 
friends? I know you will be cajoled by 
your Republican leaders over there; you 
are being cajoled. It.is being insisted 
that we do not even have the right of a 
motion to recommit so that you may he 
put on record, to soften the impact on 
what you are fixing todo. How many of 
you want to go home and explain to your 
constituents that you give labor the right 
of trial by jury but refuse it to your own 
people? Let us see what the States have 
done. The gentleman has contended 
that the States have not done anything 
about trial by jury, that they do not give 
a trial by jury. 

I hate to have to stand up here and 

talk about things that some of you fel- 
lows do not want to hear. I know you 
do not want to hear them. You never 
want to hear any more that you have 
voted to refuse a jury trial to your own 
people and yet you have given that right 
to labor unions all over the United States. 
I know you do not want to hear that, 
but please keep quiet until I get through, 
because it will not be but a very few 
minutes. 
. New York has given the right to labor 
to a trial by jury. Here are other States 
that have the same kind of law on their 
statute books. 

Colorado: I am looking at the dis- 
tinguisheq gentleman from Colorado who 
is a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I am shocked. 

Idaho: Idaho gives the right to trial by 
jury in labor disputes. How about the 
members from Idaho? 

Indiana: That is the State of a great 
leader in this House, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]; His 
State gives labor the right to trial 
by jury in contempt cases. What has he 
got to say? How is he going to talk to 
his constituents when he goes home and 
has to say, “Yes, I gave that right to 
labor, but I refused to give it to you, to 
my own constituents.” 

Here is Louisiana. Of course, Louisi- 
ana is a good State and is standing by its 
rights now. 

Maine: The little State of Maine up 
there. I doubt if we are going to get many 
votes for a trial by jury from the Mem- 
bers from the State of Maine. But what 
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are you going to say to your people when 
you have given the right of trial by jury, 
through your State legislature, to labor 
in those cases, but you have refused it 
to your own citizens in civil-rights cases? 

Massachusetts: Oh, Massachusetts. 
And I am looking at the distinguished 
gentleman, my old, longtime friend, 
with whom I have served so many years, 
the minority leader of this House, Mr. 
Martin. I want to know what Mr. MAR- 
TIN is going to say to his constituents 
when he goes back there and says that, 
“Like HOWARD SMITH, I was in the House 
in 1932 and I voted, as he did, to give 
labor the right of trial by jury, but I 
will not give it to you, my constituents.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
find myself in that most unhappy situa- 
tion that one finds one’s self when one 
has to follow a speaker of the stature of 
my great and good friend, the distin- 
guished gentleman from ‘Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

At the outset, by reason of the fact 
that the geographical location of the 
members of the subcommittee has been 
mentioned, I would like to say that the 
minority did not set up the subcommit- 
tee. And notwithstanding the fact that 
we all happen to be north of the Ohio 
River, with one exception, I should like 
to say that I lived in one of the great 
Southern States for approximately 4 
years after I was graduated from Ohio 
State University, and in that great 
southern State I made the first money 
with which I paid the debt that I in- 
curred in going to my State university, 

I have tried to be free from prejudice 
in this matter, Mr. Chairman, from the 
time that it came to our subcommittee 
until today and I shall try to be free 
from prejudice until I cast my final vote 
on the passage of the bill. 

I am opposed to the amendment under 
the conditions we face today which would 
write into this bill provisions for a jury 
trial after one has been cited for con- 
tempt of court. I hope that we can all 
be tolerant down through the years so 
that by education, by understanding, by 
determined gradualism, and by following 
the golden mean we may achieve the goal 
that every person in this country who is 
qualified to vote may exercise the right, 
which means so much in our represent- 
ative Republic. 

I have no desire for the extremes of 
troops or orders or causes of action that 
may bring us and our traditions into dis- 
repute, but I do think that the record 
shows that we should move forward with 
the trend of the times, as they are evi- 
dencing themselves all over the world. 

I noticed how my great friend from 
Virginia, Judge SMITH, called the roll of 
the States which made mandatory jury 
trials in citations for contempt in labor 
disputes. I am sure you noted that he 
did not call the name of Ohio and he 
did not call the names of some 36 States. 

I should like to ask Judge SMITH, my 
great and esteemed colleague, this ques- 
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tion: Since he has laid so much stress 
on this position, would he agree to an 
amendment providing for a jury trial in 
State courts in labor cases where it is 
not now granted? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. ~The answer 
is “yes.” 
Mr. 
courts? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I could vote 
in only one State, but I would vote in 
Virginia, where I have my franchise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, my be- 
loved and distinguished friend from Vir- 
ginia called the roll of States. There is 
one State he did not call, that of his own, 
Virginia. Perhaps there was a good rea- 
son for his failure. I find upon inquiry 
that an attempt to require jury trial in 
contempt cases was ruled unconstitu- 
tional by Virginia’s Supreme Court of 
Appeals. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Perhaps the 
gentleman would be good enough to put a 
reference to that case in his remarks. 

Mr. MARTIN. I shall be very glad to 
do that. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican Na- 
tional Convention endorsed a platform 
which specifically pledged the Repub- 
licans to this legislation. It did more 
than that. It specifically named the leg- 
islation that it supported and this resolu- 
tion conforms to the pledge. ‘This leg- 
islation was supported in the campaign 
by President Eisenhower, and he is 
against this amendment because he 
knows that the amendment would nullify 
the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather curious that we are confronted 
at all by this amendment. I have 
looked up the debate last year when 
this question was before us, and I find 
that there was, during that long de- 
bate, only two references at any time to 
this question of a jury trial. One was 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Tuck] who made the statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 
9, page 12950 that under these pro- 
cedures citizens would be deprived of 
the basic right to trial by jury. And 
following him, our good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] re- 
ferred to this statement reiterating that 
a man would be deprived of a jury trial 
under this bill. That is all that took 
place in this last Congress when we 
passed a bill which was similar to this. 
We never heard anything more about 
this question of a jury trial. No amend- 
ment such as that before us was ever 
offered. 


McCULLOCH. In all State 
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Able lawyers serve not only on the 
committee which prepared the bill, but 
extremely able lawyers like our friends, 
the two I have mentioned from Vir- 
ginia, were here, alert to this problem. 
Literally dozens of amendments were 
Gisposed of, but we never heard a peep 
about jury trial, except as I have stated. 
It was not until a few months ago, when 
an excellent lawyer, one of the Members 
of the other body opposed to this legis- 
lation, devised the theory that in this 
bill we were seeking to take away some 
right which exists. That has been 
ballooned into a really serious effort to 
defeat this bill by amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say 1 or 2 
words about the basis of this legisla- 
tion and the motives behind it, because 
it has been alleged here that the pur- 
pose, the very purpose of this bill, was 
to take away the right to a jury trial. 
It has been said that that was the rea- 
son why this civil remedy was added 
to already existing criminal law reme- 
dies under which a jury trial would be 
held. 

Let us look at the practical situation 
we are facing here today as dealt with 
in this legislation. Suppose we have a 
State statute which provides that appli- 
cants to register to vote must be able 
to read and write a section of the Con- 
stitution. Let us suppose that in some 
particular county where the population 
is 26,000 whites and 14,000 Negroes, the 
registrar of voters in his administration 
of this law has been doing it in such a 
way that the result is that there are 
9,000 whites and 100 Negroes registered to 
vote. Suppose this has resulted from 
the fact that he has required less than 
10 percent of the white applicants to 
demonstrate their ability to read and 
write a section of the Constitution, but 
has required every Negro applicant to 
do so. As a result, very few Negroes 
have been able to satisfy him. 

Now what are these people to do to 
gain the right to vote? They can sue 
for damages under the present law. But 
that will not give them the right to vote. 
They can sue for an injunction under 
present law, but it costs money to go to 
court and usually those who cannot af- 
ford to go to court are the ones involved 
in these cases. And sometimes they 
just do not dare to bring an action. 

Under present law this registrar can be 
prosecuted criminally, but that will not 
get the applicant the vote. And who is 
this registrar, after all? He is not what 
we ordinarily think of as a criminal. He 
is very likely to be a senior citizen of his 
community, perhaps living his last years 
on his pay as registrar. In most cases, 
he has merely done as he has been told. 

Criminal prosecution is simply not the 
way in most instances to go about the en- 
forcement of the law in this area. The 
thing Congress can and should do to 
meet this situation is to authorize the 
Federal Government to step in to see to 
it that all qualified voters are allowed to 
go to the polls before they are prevented 
from doing so. That is what this legisla- 
tion seeks to do. It seeks to restrain the 
act of keeping them off the rolls rather 
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than to prosecute criminally for keeping 
them off after the act has been done. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I cannot yield at the 
moment. 

The remedy provided by this bill is a 
civil suit for an injunction. If this were 
the first time that this had been done 
there might be some merit to the position 
taken by the proponents of this amend- 
ment. I have no objection, in fact, I 
think it would be a salutary thing for 
the Judiciary Committee to consider the 
granting of jury trials in all contempt 
cases under all the Federal statutes that 
we have. I would be opposed to it for 
reasons which I will point out. But I 
would understand that approach to this 
problem, 

Today we have many parallels to this 
legislation. Again and again under vari- 
ous Federal statutes a person who does a 
wrongful act can be proceeded against 
criminally by the United States Govern- 
ment and at the same time, or as an al- 
ternative, the Government can bring an 
injunction suit to stop him from doing 
this. He has a trial. If after that trial 
the court issues an order and then he 
defies that order he is in contempt and 
is proceeded against as such. If he is 
proceeded against criminally he has a 
jury trial. If he is proceeded against by 
injunction suit and then defies the order 
of the court he is tried by the court 
without a jury. 

For instance, in the Securities and Ex- 
change Act if a company is swindling 
investors through some shady deal the 
Government can step in and prosecute 
those people criminally. Then they have 
a jury trial. Likewise the Government 
in an action brought by the Attorney 
General can sue to restrain these acts 
and then if the people continue to com- 
mit these acts they are tried for con- 
tempt of the court. Then they have no 
right to a jury trial. 

It is made a crime, indeed a capital 
offense in some instances, to violate the 
Atomic Energy Act, but right in the same 
act it is provided that the Government 
can, if it elects so to do, proceed against 
one who threatens to violate the act by 
civil suit for an injunction rather than 
criminally and it can bring this proceed- 
ing to stop them from engaging in the 
acts or practices which also constitute 
a crime. In the one case there is a 
jury trial, in the other no jury trial. 

Under the Interstate Commerce Act 
it is illegal for a railroad to give an 
undue preference to one shipper over 
another. If the railroad does that, it 
can be proceeded against criminally and 
they are entitled to a jury trial. If they 
are tried by a court in a civil action for 
an injunction and then defy the order 
of the court they are proceeded against 
in a contempt proceeding without a jury. 

There are numbers of other similar 
cases. This bill does nothing new. It 
simply permits the Government to make 
use of the most effective remedy avail- 
able to protect the constitutional right 
to vote. 

It sets up no gestapo. It makes no 
despot of the Attorney General. The 
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accused is accorded every Constitutional 
protection. Every proceeding will be 
conducted as all court proceedings are 
conducted and must be conducted, or 
they will be set aside on appeal. 

Finally, there is a principle involved 
here which extends far beyond the issues 
in this legislation. I view this proposal 
embodied in this amendment as a cal- 
culated attack on the integrity and 
power of our courts. The courts must 
have the power to enforce their decrees. 
Take that power away and we are on 
the road to anarchy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. j 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 14% minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
right to trial by jury is one Americans 
cherish and should be vigorously safe- 
guarded. But trial by jury is not pro- 
vided by the Constitution for contempt 
of court. All this oratory about the 
noble right of trial by jury is irrelevant. 
This bill does not even mention the 
words “trial by jury.” 

We seek to protect the right to vote 
and other constitutional rights for indi- 
viduals, too long deprived of those rights, 
a deprivation that cannot be permitted 
to continue. The ends of justice will not 
be served, if in an effort to insure a jury 
trial for those who flouted a court order, 
both the authority of the courts and the 
right to vote are destroyed. 

There has been some extravagant, al- 
most irresponsible, talk about the loose- 
ness of procedure and arbitrary conduct 
on the part of the judges issuing in- 
junctions. Let me say, and I support 
what I am going to say by decisions, the 
accused must be advised of charges, he 
must have the aid of counsel, have the 
right to call witnesses, have the right 
of cross examination in all cases where 
the individual is tried for the violation 
of an injunction order. There is pro- 
tection against double jeopardy—Brad- 
ley v. United States (318 U.S.). There is 
protection against self incrimination— 
Gompers against Buck Stove Co. There 
must be adequate notice and opportu- 
nity to defend and to be heard—Black- 
mer against United States. There must 
be a speedy and public trial—Cook 
against United States. There must be 
protection against cruel and undue pun- 
ishment. The contemnor is presumed 
to be innocent and he must be proven 
guilty beyond all reasonable doubt, and 
the burden in that regard is upon the 
Government. I again cite Gompers v. 
Buck Stove Company (221 U. S. 418). 
These are the cases reviewable on the 
law and on the facts and the reviewing 
authority are most careful and cautious 
in this type of case. 

Thus, every constitutional safeguard 
is thrown around the defendant in a pro- 
ceeding for violation of a court order. 

We have heard much about labor. It 
is interesting to note that the American 
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Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations have this to 
say about the bill: 

The proposed legislation, it is argued, 
would deprive citizens of the cherished right 
of trial by jury. We in organized labor are 
particularly sensitive to this issue and have, 
therefore, given the matter our serious con- 
sideration. 

It is our considered judgment that the 
present practices with respect to jury trials 
are not impaired by any provision of H. R. 
6127. We believe that the issue is raised for 
the purpose of defeating the very objective 
of the legislation, namely, the protection 
of voting and other rights of all persons. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TELLER. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] made a charge of 
inconsistency against those from New 
York who would vote against the right 
to trial by jury. 

The gentleman from Virginia declined 
to yield for the purpose of correction, 
and I should like to point out that we 
are not being inconsistent in voting 
against the jury trial proposal because 
our court of appeals has construed our 
anti-injunction act not to apply to any 
case in which the Government is the 
plaintiff. Moreover, section 876 (a), ap- 
plying to labor injunction cases only, 
applies where a private party is the 
party-plaintiff and never applies when 
the union objective is illegal. And, I 
might say this is true for every other 
State that has a little Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, such as New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts. It only applies where a pri- 
vate party is plaintiff and never where 
the Government is party plaintiff, and 
this is not inconsistent on our part. 

There is no situation, moreover, in 
Federal law where trial by jury exists 


in contempt cases arising out of pro- 


ceedings where the Government is the 
plaintiff. There is no trial by jury in 
injunction proceedings under the Taft- 
Hartley Act where a union or an em- 
ployer is enjoined from committing an 
unfair labor practice. In other words, 
the Norris Act is amended by the Taft- 
Hartley Act so as to withdraw the right 
to trial by jury because the Government, 
as in the civil-rights bill, is the party 
plaintiff. I deny the charge of incon- 
sistency made by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. The inconsist- 
ency is his. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, the issue 


raised by this jury-trial amendment can 
be reduced to simple terms and it can, 
and I think it should, be decided upon 
layman’s reasoning, rather than upon 
lawyer’s reasoning. 

Clearly, the Congress has the power to 
adopt the jury-trial amendment. Equal- 
ly clear, in my mind, is the proposition 
that a jury trial has seldom been pro- 
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vided for those accused of disobeying an 
injunction issued by a court. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is simply a question of 
judgment. Under all the circumstances, 
is it wise to adopt the amendment? In 
my judgment it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. KEENEY]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellərs Mr. KEENEY 
and Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee divided and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 167, noes 
199. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6127) to provide means of further 
securing and protecting the civil rights 
of persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the majority leader if he will kindly 
advise us as to the program for next 
week? 

Mr.McCORMACK. On Monday there 
will be the continuation of the civil 
rights bill, under an agreement that 
there will be a vote on the bill and all 
amendments thereto not later than 6 
o’clock. Also on Monday there will be 
the call of the Consent Calendar. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week there will be first, on Tuesday, the 
call of the Private Calendar. Then the 
following bills will be taken up: 

H. R. 7221, the conference report on 
the third supplemental appropriation 
bill for 1957. 

H. R. 8090, the public works appropri- 
ation bill for 1958. 

H. R. 7125, the Excise Taxes, Techni- 
cal Changes Act of 1957. 
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H. R. 6974, to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

S. 469, relating to the termination of 
Federal supervision of the Klamath In- 
dians. 

H. R. 7168, the Federal Construction 
Contract Procedures Act. 

H. R. 3753, an Agricultural bill relat- 
ing to loans to homesteaders and desert- 
land entrymen. 

House Concurrence Resolution 172,’ 
relating to a survey of the growth and 
expansion of the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 72, relating to guardians and 
gratuities with reference to veterans. 

I make the usual reservation that any 
further program will be announced later 
and that conference reports may be 
brought up at any time. 

Mr, ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed ‘with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 11, 1957, I arose in the House 
to criticize some of the recent attacks 
which have been made against our good 
neighbor and ally, the Dominican Re- 
public. In particular, I criticized the 
succor and encouragement given to Do- 
minican revolutionaries by my distin- 
guished colleague from Oregon. 

My primary interest in this contro- 
versy is centered around the recent docu- 
mented warnings that the Communists 
are making significant inroads in at- 
tempting to secure control of the govern- 
ments of some of our Caribbean neigh- 
bors. The State Department after an: 
exhaustive study, has printed a booklet 
warning of the imminent danger 
brought about by the ever-increasing in- 
filtration of Communists into positions 
of authority in certain Caribbean coun- 
tries. The gentleman from Oregon is 
a new Member of Congress and he is per- 
haps unfamiliar with the machinations 
of the Communist conspiracy particu- 
larly with regard to its mode of opera- 
tions in areas of instability. The State. 
Department reports that this problem is 
most acute in Cuba and Haiti due to the 
internal turmoil and relative lack of con- 
trol by the central governments in those 
countries. I must remind the gentle- 
man from Oregon that the Dominican 
Republic is contiguous to both of these 


- countries and that all three lay athwart 
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the strategic approaches to the south- 
eastern United States and the Panama 
Canal. 

I do not desire to indulge in a per- 
sonal exchange with the distinguished 
gentleman, but rather I would like to call 
the attention of the House to the ele- 
mentary facts in which this entire 
situation should be viewed. 

What is the status of our relationship 
with the Dominican Republic? Whether 
the gentleman from Oregon likes it or 
not, the Dominican Republic has granted 
to the United States, free of charge, a 
guided missile base and a radar base 
essential to the national security of the 
United States. In surrendering their 
sovereign territory for essential Ameri- 
can installations, the Dominican Repub- 
lic has acted in a generous spirit of 
complete cooperation. The record is 
clear that under the leadership of Tru- 
jillo the Dominican Republic has given 
the United States the fullest cooperation 
in bilateral and international relations. 
In addition to being a stanck ally they 
have not been the beneficiary of large 
loans or grants and as such, it cannot 
be said that we have bought their 
friendship and this fact has been demon- 
strated again and again. On the basis 
of the present and past political and 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Dominican Republic, the 
most cordial and friendly intercourse is 
justified, 

If the gentleman from Oregon will 
study the Latin American political arena, 
he will discover that there are many 
friendly governments of which he per- 
sonally might not approve, I dare say 
that no Member of Congress would be in 
favor of terminating our relationships 
with these Latin American countries 
because the gentleman from Oregon per- 
sonally disapproves of their govern- 
ments. I strongly suggest that the 
gentleman from Oregon should discard 
the sensational approach and assume a 
sober and responsible attitude toward 
the conduct of United States foreign 
affairs in our Inter-American relation- 
ships. The course of action suggested 
by my distinguished colleague from 
Oregon would be disastrous toward our 
continued maintenance of friendly re- 
lations with our neighbors which is es- 
sential to our mutually beneficial 
inter-American defense system. Our 
Department of State has great respon- 
sibility for maintaining good relations 
with our neighbors and allies in Latin 
America for such relations are essential 
to our national security. I cannot sit 
idly by without bringing to the attention 
of the House the responsibility of Con- 
gress to encourage and assist the execu- 
tive branch of the Government in its 
endeavors to preserve our alliances and 
thus ultimately safeguard our national 
security. 

I want to close with a little bit of ad- 
vice to the distinguished gentleman from 
Oregon. I need not remind him that 
he is a Member of Congress and a Rep- 
resentative of the American people and 
as such he possesses a high office and a 
high responsibility. In the conduct of 
foreign affairs with other nations, irre- 
sponsibility may have grave conse- 
quences. As a Member of Congress, I 
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strongly suggest that the gentleman 
from Oregon cannot be a revolutionary 
or incite revolution against our Latin 
American neighbors for the sole reason 
that the distinguished gentleman is not 
in accord with their governments. Be- 
fore the gentleman became a Member of 
Congress, we passed a law making it a 
crime to advocate the violent overthrow 
of the Government of the United States. 
I and the great majority of the Members 
of Congress strongly favored such leg- 
islation. If it is illegal to advocate the 
overthrow of our Government, then is 
it not reprehensible to advocate revolu- 
tion in a friendly neighboring country? 

We have a right to choose our form 
of Government and a duty to protect 
it. The nations of Latin America have 
the same right and we have a duty to 
respect that right, whether or not the 
gentleman from Oregon likes it. As a 
strong believer in inter-American co- 
operation and harmony, I say that the 
gentleman is irresponsible in his state- 
ment linking the tyranny of communism 
with the governments of those Latin 
American countries which have most 
vigorously fought the Red conspiracy. I 
would like to apologize to our good neigh- 
bors for the reckless statements made on 
the floor of this House. 


DOMESTIC MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Once again, Mr. Speak- 
er, I feel it is my duty to call to the at- 
tention of this House the deplorable con- 
dition of our domestic mining industry 
and to point out the unfair manner in 
which American citizens are being forced 
to compete with foreign metals produc- 
ers. This unfair competition which ex- 
ists to the detriment of our own domestic 
mines will continue until imports are 
regulated. 

When we allow our domestic metals 
to compete freely on the domestic mar- 
ket with the same metals produced any- 
where else in the world, we are in fact 
pitting the wage, living, and economic 
standing of our American miners against 
some of the cheapest labor in the world. 

We cannot allow 10- and 15-cent-per- 
hour labor in Asian countries to erase 
our domestic mine production. This is 
the labor that is competing against $16 
and $18 per day American miners. How 
long can our mines remain open in the 
face of this type of competition? 

The answer to that question is that 
many of our mines have not remained 
open. Many have shut down, the miners 
have moved away and found other em- 
ployment. Some of these pits fill with 
water and fall into almost irreparable 
states of disrepair. In some instances 
it would take years to get some of them 
back into production. 

This spectre of mine closure is not 
something that those of us from the min- 
ing States have conjured up from a 
mystical crystal ball. It is a very real 
fact. 
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I think many of you will be startled to 
learn that in my own State, Utah, the 
records of the State tax commission in- 
dicate that in 1947 there were 21 mines 
producing lead-zine ore. The latest fig- 
ures—1955—indicate there were only 9 
of the 21 still in operation. It is highly 
possible that even more mines have shut 
down in the period since 1955. 

These statistics show that in 9 years in 
Utah 12 mines have ceased operation— 
more than half of our producing lead- 
zinc mines have closed their shafts. 

We have lost nearly half of the ex- 
perienced miners employed in this in- 
dustry. The Utah Department of Em- 
ployment Security listed as employed in 
lead-zine mining in Utah in 1947 3,000 
men. By 1956 this figure had dropped 
to 1,732. 

These are something more than mere 
figures. They represent to me a human 
tragedy of breadwinners out of work, 
moving from their homes and home- 
towns to seek new employment. Trans- 
late these statistics into the insecurity 
and struggle they mean for hundreds 
of American families and you can 
glimpse a sad picture. 

The lead-zine industry is sick and it 
needs our help. How can these operators 
and miners compete with 10 cents per 
hour labor in Asia or 21 pesos per day 
Mexican labor? 

Technical reports now available to the 
Congress plus the testimony of numer- 
ous American mining engineers show 
that a high grade miner in India is paid 
from 12 to 15 cents per hour for a 12- 
hour day. In some instances the pay 
ranges in some mining activities as little 
as 11 or 12 cents per day for inexperi- 
enced miners and women. Women in 
India for example receive as little as 10 
cents per day for mining manganese and 
in Korea a good day’s wages for a miner 
is a cup of rice. 

In South America wage standards are 
higher. Nevertheless miners in Bolivia 
are paid wages ranging from $1 to $1.50 
per day. In Mexico a highly efficient 
miner, and I might add parenthetically, 
a very lucky one, might be paid as high 
as $3 per day although the average daily 
wage was only $1.68 in 1956. 

A report recently published by the Tri- 
State Lead Producers Association graph- 
ically illustrates the wage differential, 
In 1956 the Tri-State Association esti- 
mated that the typical wage structure of 
a given company would reflect a pay- 
ment of something over $2.09 per hour 
for an American lead-zine miner, This 
figure includes indirect hourly wage 
benefits such as pensions, hospitaliza- 
tion, vacation pay, etc. This company 
had experienced an increase of 35 per- 
cent in its wage scale since 1950. 

The same company can operate its 
mines in Mexico and pay the Mexican 
miner the average pay of 21 pesos per 
day or the equivalent of about $1.68 in 
United States coin. This averages out 
at about 21 cents per hour. This is the 
equivalent of 10 percent of the United 
States miner’s pay. 

This illustrates the fact that by mov- 
ing next door to Mexico a lead-zinc pro- 
ducer can cut labor costs 90 percent. If 
he purchased a mine in Korea he could 
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save even more and his profits would be 
greatly compounded. In the meantime, 
what happens to our own industry? In 
the event of a war or emergency that 
would curtail or cut our foreign supplies 
our Nation would suffer seriously, per- 
haps disastrously. 

I firmly contend that we cannot 
afford, as a matter of self preservation, 
to become more dependent upon for- 
eign metals suppliers than we are now. 
As a matter of fact, perhaps some of 
you may think we are already too de- 
pendent upon foreign producers after 
hearing some of the following metals 
statistics: Prof. Hollis W. Barber, of the 
University of Illinois, published in 1953 
his book titled “Foreign Policies of the 
United States,” in which he states: 

Each M-47 tank demands 1,915 pounds of 
chromium, 100 percent of which is im- 
ported; 520 pounds of nickel, 99 percent of 
which is imported; 100 pounds of tin, 100 
percent of which is imported; 6,512 pounds 
of bauxite (alumimum ore), 65 percent of 
which is imported. 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
estimates that in 1955 42 percent of our 
total consumption of zinc was imported. 
In 1956 their estimate of zinc imports 
is 45 percent. The Bureau estimates 
that our imports of lead for 1955 and 
1956 averaged approximately 35 percent 
and 34 percent respectively, of the total 
amount consumed. 

A historical review of the tungsten 
situation as it pertains to imports shows 
that since 1925 the United States has 
been able to supply from domestic pro- 
duction approximately one-half of the 
amount actually consumed by American 
industry. This was generally the case 
until 1952. Since that time the Bureau 
of Mines reported to me that most of 
our domestic production has gone into 
the stockpiling program of strategic 
metals and most of the tungsten con- 
sumed by industry has heen derived 
from foreign sources. 

These figures provide us food for 
thought and should act as a slowing 
brake for those who would have us speed 
toward low or no metals tariffs or excise 
taxes which can ultimately result only 
in the wreckage of a significant seg- 
ment of our own mining industry. 

These foreign operators seldom use 
mechanical equipment. The reason is 
not that they cannot afford it, as it is 
because mechanical equipment, as effi- 
cient and fast as it is, cannot begin to 
compete with labor that can be bought 
for 10 to 15 cents per day or even per 
hour. Much of this foreign mining is 
accomplished by hand shoveling with 
the most primitive tools. 

Metals produced in this fashion un- 
der the conditions described are in com- 
petition with the same metals produced 
in such States as Utah, Colorado, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Nevada, and others, 
where miners receive wages commen- 
surate with the rest of our economy. 

The net effect of this type of competi- 
tion has been the abandonment and clo- 
sure of many American mines. If this 
trend continues, there will surely come 
a day when this Nation will regret the 
fact that we put our crucial metals eggs 
in the basket of foreign supplers. The 
shifting winds of international politics 
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cannot blow so constant as to insure us 
these sources of supply in perpetuity. 

Our domestic industry needs not only 
protection in the form of tariffs and/or 
excise taxes, but it desperately needs a 
forward looking exploration and devel- 
opment program, 

A paradoxical situation exists in the 
fact that during the years of World War 
II and during the Korean war in the 
years 1950-53 when our Government 
desperately needed domestic lead-zinc 
production and when these producers 
could have made substantial profits had 
the market sought its natural level, the 
Government imposed price ceilings for 
both metals. These producers helped 
the Government and now they look to 
us for protection from foreign competi- 
tors so that in times of stress they will 
again be able to supply the needs for 
our American defense. They are not 
asking for a dole or a handout or for 
subsidies. They are asking us for pro- 
tection from the sort of labor I have 
described. 

A fair question at this point would be, 
“What has caused our domestic mines to 
become noncompetitive on the world 
market with foreign producers?” I can 
answer that query by citing for you some 
figures that have been supplied to me by 
my friend Miles P. Romney, manager of 
the Utah Mining Association. Mr. Rom- 
ney reports that in 1947 the base wage 
per day for a lead-zinc miner in Utah 
was $9.42. This figure does not include 
indirect wage benefits such as vacation, 
pension, or hospitalization. In January 
of this year the base pay in Utah was 
$15.96, an increase since 1947 of 69 per- 
cent. An operator could purchase 100 
pounds of blasting powder in 1947 for 
$13.16. In January of this year the same 
amount of powder cost $18.70, an increase 
of 42 percent. The mine operators could 
purchase cold rolled steel plates for $3.60 
per pound in 1947 and the estimated 
price per pound in January 1957 was 
$6.12, an increase of 70 percent. Di- 
mension timbers were purchased for $68 
per 1,000 board feet in 1947 and cost in 
January of this year $107, an increase of 
57 percent. In addition, their smelter 
costs, freight charges, and other opera- 
tional costs have greatly increased while 
the price for their metals has drastically 
dropped due to competition with foreign 
metals under existing conditions. 

In a few days, gentlemen, we will have 
before us and our committees for con- 
sideration, the administration’s metals 
policy in legislative form. The sub- 
stance of this policy was released to the 
Congress last week by Secretary Seaton. 
Many of our mine operators and miners 
have grave fears that this minerals pro- 
gram will meet with delays here on the 
Hill. I sincerely hope this is not the 
case. 

A few days ago, I had a prominent 
mining man say, “We have been waiting 
for such a program for a long time. I 
hope that Congress will not fail us in this 
session. We have operated with losses 
as long as we can.” If this minerals 
policy is not enacted speedily and before 
adjournment, I can only conclude that 
the majority party—the Democratic 
Party—does not want a program that 
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will help our mining industry. I appeal 
to them to push this program through 
the Congress as rapidly as possible. 


EQUAL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
2 weeks we have been debating the civil- 
rights bill in the 85th Congress. For 
some period of time now, there has been 
a great deal of interest in this bill and 
in previous, similar bills dealing with 
civil rights, on the part of the people in 
my congressional district—the First Dis- 
trict of Connecticut. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
present bill, as backed by the adminis- 
tration, is the type of legislation my con- 
stituents desire. I have discussed this 
at great length with a good cross sec- 
tion of the people in my district, both 
during the election campaign of last fall 
and since then. I say that now is the 
time to act. This bill must be passed 
without crippling amendments that will 
weaken the basic fiber of this important 
legislation. This will be an important 
step forward in the elimination of sec- 
ond-class citizenship, in whatever areas 
it may occur. 

The assertion and preservation of 
equal Constitutional rights and liberties 
for every American is a moral duty in- 
cumbent upon the Members of this Con- 
gress. The prompt passage of this civil- 
rights bill is the rightful discharge of 
that duty. 


FLAG DAY CEREMONIES AT THE 
STONEY RIDGE SCHOOLHOUSE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, at 4:30 
this afternoon at the Stoney Hill School- 
house, near Fredonia, Wis., the National 
Fraternal Flag Day Foundation will com- 
memorate the 180th anniversary of the 
adoption of the flag of the United States 
of America by the Continental Congress, 
and the 72d anniversary of the institu- 
tion of Flag Day. 

The observance of Flag Day was origi- 
nated at the Stoney Hill Schoolhouse on 
June 14, 1885, for the purpose of awaken- 
ing greater devotion to our flag and to 
the Republic for which it stands in the 
hearts of the American people. 

T believe it is appropriate that we pause 
today in our deliberations and join with 
the people gathered at the Stoney Hill 
Schoolhouse in proclaiming our al- 
legiance to our flag and our adherence 
to the democratic principles of our great 
Nation . 

At this point I would like to read into 
the Recorp the proclamation of Flag Day 
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1957 issued by the President of the United 
States of America: 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas June 14, 1957, marks the 180th 
anniversary of the adoption by the Conti- 
nental Congress of the flag of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas this banner has become the sym- 
bol of our freedom and unity as a nation, 
our way of life as a people, and the princi- 
ples which have guided us throughout our 
history, and 

Whereas we have adopted the custom of 
observing June 14 each year with ceremonies 
designed to commemorate the birth of our 
flag and to demonstrate our gratitude for the 
blessings we enjoy as American citizens; and 

Whereas the Congress, by a joint resolution 
approved August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), has 
designated June 14 of each year as Flag Day 
and has requested the President to issue an- 
nually a proclamation calling for its observ- 
ance: 

Now, therefore, I Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby call upon the appropriate officials of 
the Federal Government, and State and local 
Officials, to arrange for the display of the 
flag of our Republic on all public buildings 
on Flag Day, June 14, 1957; and I urge the 
people to display our colors at their homes 
or other suitable places on that day, and to 
recall whenever they see the fiag the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of citizenship sym- 
bolized by the Stars and Stripes. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 31st 
Gay of May in the year of our Lord 1957, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the 181st. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

By the President: 

CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


The National Fraternal Flag Day 
Foundation, composed of representatives 
from various fraternal organizations, is 
working toward establishing a national 
shrine at the Stoney Hill School House. 
Their patriotic efforts should receive the 
wholehearted support of Americans from 
coast to coast. 

In commending the National Fraternal 
Flag Day Foundation for their construc- 
tive endeavors, I would like to read into 
the Recorp the list of the foundation’s 
officers and of the various fraternal or- 
ganizations which they represent. The 
list reads as follows: 

Mr. Fred A. Johnson, honorary chair- 
man of the board, Royal League, Chi- 
tago, Ill. 

Mr. Norton J. Williams, chairman of 
tke board emeritus, Equitable Reserve 
Association, Neenah, Wis. 

Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, president emeri- 
tus, Catholic Knights of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Alex O. Benz, president, Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis. 

Mr. August Springob, vice president, 
Catholic Family Life Insurance, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mr. Julius P. Michalski, secretary Pol- 
on Association of America, Milwaukee, 

is. 

Mr. Albert Pawlak, treasurer, Federa- 
tion Life Insurance of America, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Board of directors: Mr. Alex O. Benz, 
Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Mr..Jullus P. Mich- 
alski, Mr. R. L. Blodgett, National Mutual 
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Benefit, Madison, Wis.; Mr. Elmer An- 
derson, Scandinavian American Frater- 
nity, Eau Claire, Wis.; Mr. August 
Springob, Mr. Albert Pawlak, Mr. R. 
Gordon Pope, Equitable Reserve Asso- 
ciation; Mr. E. E. Bertram, Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans; Miss Pearl Bohm, 
Royal Neighbors of America; Miss Lillian 
Sharen, Degree of Honor Protective As- 
sociation; Mrs. Glady Podkomorski, Pol- 
ish National Alliance; Mr. Harry E. 
Bertram, general council. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
efforts of this group of patriotic citizens 
will be supported by our people in every 
State and Territory of the Union. 


THE CURE FOR ECONOMIC ILLS OF 
DISTRESSED AREAS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, as a pioneer 
for legislation for assistance and rede- 
velonment for distressed areas, Iam con- 
vinced that we must blaze a new trail in 
order to solve the paradox of declining 
economies in scattered areas that become 
more pronounced during an era of na- 
tional prosperity. 

No matter how prosperous the United 
States may be at any given time, there 
will always be some areas where the old 
industrial patterns are breaking up, 
while the ones to replace them have not 
yet been found. 

On May 25, 1954, I called attention to 
this problem by asking support of my 
bill, H. R. 9137, originally titled “The 
Industrial Development Act of 1954.” 

In it I proposed the formula to define 
labor-surplus areas that would be eligi- 
ble for assistance. 

My bill was based on the concept that 
local communities unaided are in no 
position to handle the job of economic 
redevelopment with their own limited 
resources. 

It further specified that a separate 
agency of the Federal Government 
should be established with authority to 
advance loans to help distressed areas to 
build small modern plants that would 
encourage growth industries to fill the 
economic void. 

Local redevelopment committees would 
retain initiative and control. 

These committees on their own have 
already accomplished much. 

It is obvious from their practical ex- 
perience, however, that they cannot 
modernize their industrial pattern to the 
extent that is. required. 

They will be fortunate if a large and 
diversified corporation decides to buila 
a branch in their locality, but such a de- 
cision will be that of the corporation 
rather than the community. 

Labor-surplus areas cannot sit back 
and wait for chance to solve their prob- 
lems. 

Neither can they depend upon a half- 
way program of filling up ancient and 
obsolete mill buildings with shoestring 
industrial ventures that hope to exploit 
the labor surplus. 
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It is not enough for these communi- 
ties to acquire industries that will put 
their unemployed back to work at se- 
verely depressed wages that barely meet 
the legal minimum. 

This is not economic recovery in the 
full and genuine meaning of the term 
and in relation to the level of economic 
activity throughout the Nation. This is 
only partial recovery that does not meet 
the needs of economic transition. 

Most of these so-called distressed 
areas, because they were one-industry 
communities that failed to diversify or 
to keep up with economic progress, have 
to make the big leap from the past to 
the progressive present. Old factories, 
filled up with industrial odds and ends, 
will arrest the decline and give a false 
flush of recovery but they will not cure 
the basic ailment. 

We must build new plants or die. 

That is the objective of communities 
that realistically face up to the problem. 

As the New York Herald Tribune 
business and financial editor stated in 
his column of April 26, 1957: 

Most economists are agreed on the fact 
that the principal prop supporting America’s 
historic prosperity is the reinvestment, an- 
nually, in new plants and equipment, by the 
Nation’s privately owned corporations. 


But what about those scattered areas 
where there has been little research and 
little or no industrial construction for 
a third of a century or more? 

Modern industry, interpreting this as 
a lack of initiative for which the com- 
munity is not mainly responsible, can- 
not be blamed if it is not attracted to 
such areas. 

As old industries die or move away, 
the communities that are burdened with 
with these ancient plants must assume 
the initiative in a big way. 

They must build new plants in order 
2 move forward into modern competi- 

ion. 

But they cannot do the job alone. 

An area-redevelopment bill, providing 
a well-rounded and cohesive solution to 
this problem, should be passed at this 
session. 

Legislation along this line is inevi- 
table. 

Because it will be largely self-support- 
ing—on a revolving loan basis—I believe 
that we should decide now to come to 
the aid of those communities needing 
our help. 

As the original advocate of such legis- 
lation, I strongly urge its enactment, 
for I am convinced, more than ever 
before, that this is the only fully effec- 
tive way to restore labor-surplus areas 
to sound economic health. 


THE GIRARD CASE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? . 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
Dechert, General. Counsel of Defense, 
was recently quoted as saying that the 
actions of Sp3c. William Girard in 
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carrying out his duty assignment was 
“such a complete departure from his 
duty that he could not have been con- 
sidered on duty.” As usually happens 
when a storm breaks over a bureaucrat 
who has made an unseemly remark, he 
promptly claimed he was misquotea. 

Having examined his testimony to the 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, however, I believe 
he was quoted correctly. It was part of 
the pattern of conditioning the Ameri- 
can people to an acceptance of the 
premise that Girard was guilty of some 
crime, This trial and conviction started 
with the joint statement of Secretary 
Dulles and Secretary Wilson confirming 
the decision to surrender Girard to the 
Japanese authorities for trial. Subse- 
quent leakage of adverse claims is cal- 
culated to bolster the conclusions in the 
statement. It is obvious that the pur- 
pose is twofold—to cover up the fact 
that the Japanese put something over on 
the State Department when the agree- 
ment was made, and that the Defense 
Department erred in its handling of the 
Girard case. 

General Counsel Dechert has in my 
opinion failed to carry out his responsi- 
bilities. If he has no regard for the 
rights of our servicemen he should re- 
sign. In his position he should be a bul- 
wark of protection to servicemen, not 
their public prosecutor. Furthermore, 
as a lawyer he should know enough to 
keep silent about the details of a case 
that is pending or will be pending in a 
court. He violates the ethics of his pro- 
fession. 

The absurdity of this new principle to 
determine when a man is on duty is 
apparent to all. If a serviceman exceeds 
the probable actions required by his 
duty assignment then he is no longer to 
be considered on duty. Must a soldier 
now cogitate over the probable result to 
him before discharging an order—that 
is determine if it might not subject him 
to trial in a foreign court? Is the mili- 
tary going to say further that when a 
man exceeds his instructions, then he is 
not on duty and cannot be court- 
martialed for his actions? 

I need hardly remind you that the 
damage to the morale of our troops by 
the actions of the executive departments 
in the Girard case is incalculable and ir- 
reparable. There has been some hint 
of deterioration in the morale of our 
forces abroad because of the status-of- 
forces agreements, but now that it is 
demonstrated that our Government will 
not protect its soldiers on duty, the sit- 
uation will grow increasingly worse. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISER HER- 
SCHEL MILLS DUNCAN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentlemen from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] is recognized for 
15 minutes. ‘ 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent untimely passing of Herschel 
Mills Duncan, of Houston, Tex., was a 
tremendous shock to all of us who knew 
him. I should like at this time to extend 
to his widow and other members of his 
family heartfelt sympathy in their great 
Joss. 
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Mankind is indebted much more than 
it is inclined to admit to a relatively 
few restless spirits that are born among 
us each generation. These are the un- 
common men who furnish the added 
power by which we go forward. To their 
character, industry, courage, ingenuity, 
pride, and humility we owe much of the 
progress we make. Our own great coun- 
try spawns but few of them each decade. 

Such a man was Kentucky-born Her- 
schel Mills Duncan. He was not a 
scholar or a scientist but an American 
businessman. ‘Testimony to his stature 
and character remains behind in the 
spirit of the institution which he created 
and among the people who comprise it. 

Herschel Duncan was universally 
recognized as a man who made a phe- 
nomenal success from a meager begin- 
ning. He built the Duncan Coffee Co. 
from a two man team into a great organ- 
ization among those in the Southwest to- 
day. His is the story of the small-busi- 
ness man in every respect. 

But it is the character of the forces 
at work within him as he was achieving 
that success that compel us to honor him 
today. 

At first he worked for an uncle who 
was in the coffee business. Because of 
a fierce pride and a conviction that he 
could do anything that anyone else had 
done, as an ambitious young man in 
1918 he started his business in his uncle’s 
abandoned plant with a pair of overalls 
and a few dollars capital raised from 
various people on the promise that their 
investment would be repaid with an 
attractive rate of return. 

Mr. Duncan was a man of many con- 
trasts. He felt that man must fight— 
even if only with his own conscience— 
just to be sure of following the right 
course. He was restless. The compla- 
cent idea that all was well was disturb- 
ing to him. He was most sure that it 
was not. He was convinced that noth- 
ing was constant except change. He 
made an effort to enjoy personally the 
wealth which his industry and drive had 
created but could only find genuine 
pleasure in concerning himself with the 
problems of his people. 

And although his permanent concern 
was for his own people, he was con- 
cerned also for the local banker, the 
local businessman, and the communities 
where he sold his coffee. Because of 
his fierce pride, he exerted great energy 
to assure that his product had no peer 
on the market. 

His life was spent in the pull and haul 
of economic tides; in meeting payrolls; 
in standing up to the emery wheel of 
competition; in meeting emergencies; 
in lending and helping; and in concern- 
ing himself with the welfare of the peo- 
ple who followed him into that adven- 
ture. Those fights which he won, he 
laughed about; those fights which he 
lost, he also laughed about. 

Truly, all who loved him agree that 
he has earned the assurance of rest in- 
herent in the epitaph he chose for him- 
self: “To die, to sleep: To sleep! Per- 
chance to dream.” 

I would also like to include as a part 
of my remarks an article about the en- 
terprising characteristics of Mr. Duncan. 
It appeared in the Preview of Texas, 
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May 1951. In that article Mr. Duncan 
was featured as the “Man of the Month.” 
The article follows: 


MAN OF THE MONTH: CorrrE Kine H. M. 
DUNCAN 


In 1907, a hulking, 18-year-old laborer at 
the Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. plant at 1200 Carr 
on Houston’s north side drew his first week’s 
salary check—$9. 

He took his check to a store down the 
street a block, cashed it, bought two pairs 
of overalls, then went back to work. 

This incident of 44 years ago was a fore- 
cast of the life and success of Coffee King 
Herschel Mills Duncan. 

Ever since then, he’s been working at— 
and plowing his profits back into—the hard, 
speculative, fast-moving, interesting coffee 
business. 

Three times when many others went broke 
and dropped out of the tough competition 
in this field due to factors they couldn’t con- 
trol, lusty, lone-wolf Herschel Duncan 
grabbed economic trouble by its throat and 
made it build him bigger, serve him better, 
than good times. 

This month with a typically lusty and 
definite zip, Herschel Duncan is setting his 
now huge and rich coffee company on a new 
course. 

He’s offering the investing public its first 
chance to get aboard his profitable Duncan 
Coffee Co., sixth largest coffee roaster in the 
Nation and overlord of the retail coffee mar- 
ket in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and part of New Mexico. 

He’s put on the counter 150,000 shares of 
non-voting, class A common convertible 
stock at $9 per share with a 60-cent mini- 
imum dividend promised before the other 
350,000 shares of common convertible or the 
500,000 shares of common stock (family- 
owned and carrying voting power) can get 
their returns. 

His reasons for doing this are various. 
Largely, they grow out of the present-day 
tax policies of the Federal Government. 

The preferred 6-percent-plus return 
backed by Duncan Coffee’s $25 million sales 
of last year, its ever-expanding retail activi- 
ties, and the sound organization built over 
the past 33 years, gave the stock offering a 
pleasing blue-chip appearance to many in- 
vestors. 

With this new policy in effect but with 
his finger still firmly on his booming baby’s 
pulse, 62-year-old Herschel Duncan is now 
preparing to retire. 

“I guess I have bought more coffee than 
any living man,” he said “Tve sent hun- 
dreds of men into Latin America to buy cof- 
fee and check on statistics, weather, crops, 
and so on. 

“But I’ve never been to any coffee-growing 
country except Mexico. 

“Now that I’m going to have some time, 
I believe I’ll visit ’em all.” 

If he does, his staff won’t be surprised if 
a telegram comes back: “Just bought $3 
million Santos 2’s” (coffee grade). Or may- 
be simply: “Just bought Rio de Janeiro. 
Very pretty place.” 

Mr. Duncan, it may be fairly inferred, is a 
doer. And when he does things, he does 
them in a big way. 

As it has to many another, misfortune 
gave Mr. Duncan his first boot toward suc- 
cess—and several other nudges since then. 

A grandson of the noted Scotch educator, 
Dr. John Green Duncan, and son of a daugh- 
ter of the wealthy, landowning Neal family 
of Kentucky, Herschel Duncan was born and 
raised on his family’s Kentucky tobacco 
plantation. He entered the University of 
Kentucky at Lexington at 17 with $1,800 in 
his poke that he had saved from selling calves 
and pigs. 

That would have been enough money easily 


. to see him through to a college degree, for he 


already had skipped several requirements by 
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taking special examinations and was breez- 
ing through his studies. 

But he heard an older student bragging 
about a “clean up” at the racetrack in Lex- 
ington, winning $200 on a $2 bet. A few 
days later, Mr. Duncan had some high- 
priced expert knowledge of racetrack betting, 
but his $1,800 was gone. 

“I was just too damned proud to tell my 
folks what happened or to take a job washing 
dishes and earn my way through the rest of 
the university course,” he growled. 

“So I quit and came to Houston. My uncle, 
J. W. Neal, was here and I thought I could 
get a job.” 

Mr. Duncan now spends a million dollars a 
year huckstering Admiration, Maryland Club, 
and his other fine coffees and teas. But 
when he came to Houston, his financial con- 
dition was such that he sat up overnight in 
a chaircar. 

And when he drew that first $9 from work- 
ing a week as a laborer for his uncle’s Cheek- 
Neal firm, he needed those two pair of over- 
alls to work in. 

Mr. Duncan doesn’t think it at all re- 
marketable that his firm today is rated as be- 
ing worth in excess of $9 million and that 
the whole coffee world tips its hat in ad- 
miration. 

“I haven’t been successful like, say, Mr. 
Jesse Jones,” he said, “but I have worked 
hard—and I’ve been very fortunate.” 

In 1918, the Cheek-Neal company moved 
from its old location at 1200 Carr to a new 
plant. In its old location, it abandoned old 
roasters, furnaces, and other such heavy, ob- 
solete equipment—leaving almost a whole 
coffee plant. But wko in their right mind 
would move into such a plant, Cheek-Neal 
Officials reasoned. 

Mr. Duncan then was superintendent of 
the Cheek-Neal plant, had a fine job, was 
married to the former Miss Linnie Dunn, and 
they had started a handsome family of four 
youngsters. It would have been the easy 
way for Mr. Duncan to refuse to hear oppor- 
tunity beating a tattoo on his skull. If he 
had, there would have been no 500 employees 
of Duncan Coffee Co. today, no $250,000 an- 
nual Christmas bonus for them, no orchids 
fiown in from the Philippines to every Dallas 
housewife last month who bought a pound 
of Maryland Club coffee, just one of many 
sensational promotions by Duncan. 

But Mr. Duncan couldn’t stand the chance. 
He resigned from his Cheek-Neal job, leased 
the old plant, worked out a quick deal with 
the Government to use part of the plant as 
a warehouse for World War I flour which 
financed his start, then swung into the coffee 
business with all his lusty, hard-hitting 
power. 

A month later, J. W. Neal drove past the 
home of Lester Bland, Mr. Duncan’s good 
friend and Mr. Neal’s efficient secretary. He 
‘saw Mr. Duncan’s car parked there, reasoned 
correctly that Mr. Bland was helping his 
nephew out with his business-beginning 
paperwork. 

“Next day, I was fired,” said Mr. Bland. 

“I was over at Herschel’s house before 
dawn. He said: ‘Well, I don’t know how two 
can live on what we can make, but come on 
to work. We'll manage somehow.’ ” 

Looking at Mr. Duncan in his handsomely 
furnished office on Carr Street today and 
thinking back on the stories told of him as 
a millionaire socialite, it is hard to realize he 
is the same man who came to work at 5 a. m., 
fired his own furnaces, and roasted his own 
coffee in the mornings, then went out in a 
model T Ford in the afternoons and sold that 
coffee, pound by pound, to his first customers. 

Yet, that’s actually what happened. 

“I made my first sale across the street there 
to Weinberg’s Grocery—$2.62 worth of coffee 
on August 12, 1918,” said Mr. Duncan. “The 


store is still there—and they still are our 


good and valued customers.” 
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Today the company markets 38 million 
pounds a year and Admiration is far and 
away Texas’ largest seller. 

Mr. Duncan hit a rising market. Prices 
were zooming including those of coffee. He 
had to either sell shares in his new company, 
or borrow. He went to the Union National 
and the board, with William Rice taking a 
lead, made him a $50,000 capital loan, 

“We’ve made money every year we’ve been 
in business—we’ve never been forced to bor- 
row since then,” said Mr. Duncan. 

In 1821, Mr. Duncan faced his first real 
opportunity to go busted. Prices tumbled 
terrifically. Coffee dropped from 62 to 22 
cents a pound on grocers’ shelves. 

“I set my price a nickel a pound below 
everybody else’s and cleared out my expensive 
stocks, repurchased at lower figures, cut 
prices some more, and rode the market right 
on down,” he recalled. 

This misfortune (to the rest of the coffee 
world) actually gave Duncan Coffee Co, its 
big start. 

The depression in 1930-33 gave it its ex- 
pansion. Cheek-Neal and its Maxwell 
House products had been sold by J. O. Cheek 
and Mr. Duncan’s uncle, Mr. Neal, to Gen- 
eral Foods for $42,500,000. ‘The coffee world 
was badly shaken up—here and in the finan- 
cially panicky coffee countries. It was an 
ideal time to pull in your horns, but Mr. 
Duncan didn’t see it that way. 

“Good salesmen were walking the street or 
taking jobs as janitors, and merchants were 
begging for any sort of service and credit they 
could get,” he said. “Instead of laying off 
people, we decided to put them on and ex- 
pand. We've still got exclusive accounts that 
we sold in those days, and we’ve got many a 
fine salesman who went with us then and is 
still doing a good job for us.” 

Next crisis was posed by World War II. 
The Government put on a 75-percent ration- 
ing program, but left it up for grabs among 
coffee men as to who got what share of the 
75 percent of the business permitted. Mr. 
Duncan hit for Washington in a hurry, got 
a list of all persons holding coffee importing 
licenses on which the rationing was based, 
wound up increasing his volume when the 
rest of the industry was rationed. 

“Boy, did the competition boil and holler,” 
he said with that grim satisfaction that 
comes particularly to a successful lone-wolf 
operator. 

The postwar period, the development into 
top executives of his sons-in-laws, Malcom 
Cummings, sales manager, and Paul Taft, 
production manager, and his son, Mills Dun- 
can, Jr., as chief in the vital San Antonio 
area, set the stage for the stock issue and Mr. 
Duncan’s thoughts of retirement. 

Will he retire? 

Weill, last month his coffee-sharp eye 
caught a flutter in the world coffee market 
that spotted to him a new “position” as a 
buyer assumed by the A. & P. Tea Co. which 
Mr. Duncan unblushingly rates as second 
only to Duncan as “smartest” in the coffee 
field. 

“Bill Busse (his chief statistician, buyer 
and interpreter) and I got into a room with 
only a long-distance telephone and in 2 
days we had bought $3 million worth of 
coffee from all 11 producing countries,” 
said Mr. Duncan. 

“Turned out we were right. Prices went 
up right after that.” 

Having dealt with all sorts of governments 
in the Latin American countries, Mr. Duncan 
is acutely politics-conscious. He is quietly 
influential in both Austin and Washington, 
although his loyalty to his friend, Coke 
Stevenson, set him back slightly in both 
places when LYNDON JOHNSON nosed out 
Coke for United States Senator. As do most 
business executives, he feels the United 
States is headed hellbent into socialism. 
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“Used to be that when a Government man 
came out here to the office to look at the 
books, we’d get all excited,” he said testily. 

“Now there’s one of the so-and-so’s here 
all the time, always prowling around look- 
ing for something wrong and never finding 
it. But they don’t bother us.” 

Few things can bother Herschel Mills Dun- 
can for long. He is so charged with restless, 
high-powered energy that worrying is just 
too tame an occupation to keep him busy. 
He’s got to do something else. 

When he works, he hits the ground run- 
ning at 5 a. m., begins telephoning his men 
long before most executives have even 
thought of getting up. When he plays, he 
may suddenly have an idea which might 
sell more Maryland Club, Bright & Early, or 
Admiration—or perhaps save a bit of their 
cost. Right off, play stops. He button- 
holes whomever is nearest or handiest to the 
telephone—and off they go. Quite naturally, 
his sons-in-law feel like their wartime com- 
bat assignment in the Navy were restful. 

The Duncans maintain a farm at Alief, a 
bayshore home at Bayshore Terrace near the 
Yacht Club, rank high in every social field. 

They are proud of the overalls-to-riches 
achievement of Herschel Duncan and his 
younger brother, Charlie, who in 1921 quit 
a fine job as a bank cashier in Kentucky 
to become a shipping clerk under his brother 
in the coffee business. 

The international flavor of their activities, 
the hazards, the constantly expanding sales, 
the rigors of handling a packaged food prod- 
uct to please critical housewives—all these 
make the game as well as the return pleas- 
ing. 

As for Mr. Duncan, he seems to be able to 
rise to any occasion—maybe, even, retire- 
ment, although the odds are harder against 
him on that than they were that long-ago 
day when he went to the Kentucky race- 
track. 

In 1925, the Salesmanship Club was Hous- 
ton’s most noted soundingboard and gather- 
ing spot. 

They put on the gridiron dinners of that 
period, entertained visiting celebrities, and 
otherwise kept the town and the members 
on their toes. One day the club had a large 
group of honored guests. Members were 
identifying themselves and their companies. 

Multimillionaire coffee king, J. Robert 
Neal, operator then of the world’s mightiest 
coffee firm, stood up, and said: “J. Robert 
Neal, Maxwell House Coffee, good to the last 
drop.” 

Up bounced Herschel Duncan, operator of 
a small, struggling local coffee plant: 
“Herschel Duncan, Admiration Coffee, even 
our last drop is good.” 


CASE OF SP3C. WILLIAM S. GIRARD 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is a resolution by 
the city council of the city of Lowell, 
Mass., regarding the case of Sp3c. Wil- 
liam C. Girard. 

CITY OF LOWELL, MASS., 
OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK, 
June 12, 1957. 
Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: At the regular meeting 
of the Lowell city council held on Tuesday, 
June 11, 1957, the following motion by 
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Councillor George B. Murphy, Jr., was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“That the city council go on record as 
protesting to the State Department, the De- 
partment of Defense and the President of 
the United States of the turning over to 
the Japanese authorities for trial the case 
of Sp8c. William S. Girard.” 

Will you kindly see that the city council’s 
protest is forwarded on to the proper au- 
thorities. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM H, SULLIVAN, 
City Clerk 
(For the City Council.) 


Mr. Speaker, the following is a tele- 
gram I have received from the Wiliam 
P. Connery Jr. Post, No. 6, of the Ameri- 
can Legion, of Lynn, Mass.: 

LYNN, Mass., June 13, 1957. 
Congresswoman EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a regular meeting of William P. Con- 
nery Jr. Post, No. 6, American Legion, Es- 
sex County’s largest veterans organization, 
held on June 13, 1957, it was voted to ur- 
gently request that you take drastic action 
to keep airman Girard out of Japanese courts 
and protect his rights as a member of the 
United States Armed Forces. Our members 
did not fight at Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima 
to give Japan jurisdiction over our Armed 
Forces. ; 
THomas H. DRISCOLL, 
Americanism officer, William P. COn- 

nery Jr. Post No. 6, American Le- 

gion. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

Mr. McĪINTOSH, for June 17-June 21, 
inclusive, on account of subcommittee 
hearings in San Francisco of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. CouDERT (at request of Mr. MAR- 
TIN), for an indefinite period, on account 
of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Parman, for 15 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Sīıkes, for 30 minutes on Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, for 1 
hour on Tuesday next. 

Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes on Monday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. SHuForD and to include an address 
by Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Mr. PatMan in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. JARMAN. 

Mr. Reuss and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. MCFALL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HÉBERT and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. LANE. 

Mrs. CHURCH to revise and extend re- 
marks made in the Committee of the 
Whole and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fioop (at the request of Mr. JONES 
of Missouri) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, June 17, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


951. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the General Counsel, De- 
partment of Defense, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to amend titles 10, 14, and 32, United 
States Code, to codify recent military 
law, and to correct errors” was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 


LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 7708. A bill to amend 
section 6 of the act approved July 10, 1890 
(26 Stat. 222), relating to the admission in- 
to the Union of the State of Wyoming by 
providing for the use of public lands granted 
to said State for the purpose of construction, 
reconstruction, repair, renovation, furnish- 
ing, equipment, or other permanent im- 
provement of public buildings at the capital 
of said State; without amendment (Rept. No. 
569). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on ,Education 
and Labor. H.R. 7540. A bill to amend Pub- 
lic Law 815, 81st Congress, relating to school 
construction in federally affected areas, to 
make its provisions applicable to Wake Is- 
land; without amendment (Rept. No. 570). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. H. R. 7992. A bill to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes;. with amendment (Rept. 
No. 571). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


` Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H.R. 8152. A bill to authorize a special 
milk program, a veterans and Armed Forces 
dairy products program, and an accelerated 
brucellosis eradication program; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 8153. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to lease to the city of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., certain piers and other facili- 
ties of the United States located in such 
city; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 8154. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the State 
of Michigan to provide for the extension of 
the insurance system established by such 
title to service performed by certain police- 
men and firemen in such State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R.8155. A bill to assist the United 
States cotton textile industry in regaining 
its equitable share of the world market; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 8156. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H.R. 8157. A bill to permit the flying of 
the flag of the United States for 24 hours of 
each day at certain places; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 8158. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8159. A bill to authorize the sale of 
five coal-burning Liberty-type vessels to 
Belgium or its citizens for use in the expor- 
tation of anthracite coal from Philadelphia to 
ports in Belgium and The Netherlands; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H.R. 8160. A bill authorizing a survey of 
the Tensaw River, Ala., in the interest of 
navigation and allied purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 8161. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act of December 21, 1950, authorizing the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
a toll bridge across the Rainy River, at or near 
Baudette, Minn.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 8162. A bill to amend section 302 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 to au- 
thorize loans to certain public agencies di- 
rectly connected with activities essential to 
the national defense; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 8163. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include New York 
among the States which may obtain social 
security coverage, under State agreement, for 
State and local policemen and firemen; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 8164. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit. the 
State of Georgia to provide for the extension 
of the insurance system established by such 
title to service performed by certain police- 
men and firemen in such State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 8165. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of minimum basic recreation facili- 
ties in the Owyhee Reservoir area, Oregon, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 8166. A bill to make the evaluation 
of recreational benefits resulting from the 
construction of any fiood control, naviga- 
tion, or reclamation project an integral part 
of project planning, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG: 

H. R. 8167. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of claims for supplies and services fur- 
nished the irregular, or guerrilla, forces of 
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the former Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines during World War II; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. R. 8168. A bill to provide that the pro- 
visions of the Natural Gas Act shall not 
apply to the sale of natural gas, as an inci- 
dent of its production and gathering, by an 
independent producer not engaged in the 
interstate transmission of natural gas; to 
bring under Federal Power Commission juris- 
diction direct sales of natural gas made by 
natural gas companies; and to prevent 
pbelow-cost sales of natural gas in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 8169. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act with 
respect to measures for erosion control; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 8170. A bill to provide authority to 
make payments for all damages and losses 
suffered by those displaced by the acquisi- 
tion of property required for or affected by 
the construction of navigation, flood con- 
trol, or related water development projects 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Army; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.R. 8171. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to sell certain lands at 
the McNary lock and dam project, Oregon 
and Washington, to the port of Walla Walla, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 8172. A bill to provide that active 
military or naval service performed during 
the period beginning on November 12, 1918, 
and ending on July 2, 1921, by any individ- 
ual who served in Germany or Russia during 
that period shall be deemed to be World 
War I service for the purposes of all laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 8173. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to sell war-built vessels 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. J. Res. 369. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval of 
items in general appropriation bills; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. J. Res. 370. Joint resolution to extend 
the time limit for the Secretary of Com- 
merce to sell certain war-built vessels for 
utilization on essential trade routes 3 and 4; 
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to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H. J. Res. 371. Joint resolution providing 
for the revision of the Status of Forces 
Agreement and certain other treaties and 
international agreements, or the withdrawal 
of the United States from such treaties and 
agreements, so that foreign countries will 
not have criminal jurisdiction over Ameri- 
can Armed Forces personnel stationed 
within their boundaries; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. J. Res. 372. Joint resolution to. estab- 
lish a Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 188. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of the document entitled “Congress and the 
Monopoly Problem; 56 Years of Antitrust 
Development, 1900-1956”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: 

H. Res. 278. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the report 
on intergovernmental relations; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Res. 279. Resolution to provide funds 
for the investigations and studies made by 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs pursuant 
to House Resolution 64 and House Resolution 
65; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 8174. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Berlicchi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 8175. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Proscia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 8176. A bill for the relief of Yannoula 
(Gianoula) M. Lapa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 8177. A bill for the relief of Angelos 
Vlasios Patsis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 8178. A bill for the relief of Comadr. 
Cook Cleland; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H.R.8179. A bill for the relief of Rufo 
Hermano Ganir; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H. R. 8180. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kin 
Kogawara; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H.R.8181. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosalie Pasqua Lima; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 8182. A bill for the relief of Ingeborg 
Stromeier Wilkes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 8183. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna (Borbat) Borbatova; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 8184. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert B. Hall; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 8185. A bill for the relief of Beatrice 

Qzolins; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. Res. 280. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill and accompanying papers on 
H. R. 8136, a bill for the relief of L. Balkin 
Builder, Inc., to the United States Court of 
Claims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


281. By Mr. ADAIR: Petition of Mrs. Rob- 
ert J. Johnson and members of the Epworth 
Methodist Church of Bluffton, Ind., favoring 
the passage of legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce, and its broad- 
casting over the air; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

282. By Mr. HOEVEN: Resolution of the 
Board of Supervisors and Board of Social 
Welfare, Plymouth County, Iowa, protesting 
the Federal ban on old-age assistance pay- 
ments to persons domiciled in a county-op- 
erated home; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

283. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Jun- 
ker-Ball Post 1865, of Kenosha, Wis., unani- 
mously expressing opposition to our Govern<« 
ment entering into status of forces agree- 
ments giving jurisdiction over American 
servicemen to the vagaries of foreign justice 
and foreign courts and specifically expressing 
opposition to the release to Japanese courts 
of Army Spc. William S. Girard, which 
was passed unanimously at a regular meet- 
ing of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Junker- 
Ball Post 1865, Kenosha, Wis., on June 5, 
1957; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Importation of Foreign Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the abil- 
ity of the United States to develop in- 
telligently its great natural resources has 
played the major role in this Nation’s 
survival and victories in the great wars 
of this century. Success in these con- 
flicts preserved our unique political 
freedoms. 


In no field of industrial development 
has this talent manifested itself with 
greater force than in the dynamic prog- 
ress of the oil and gas industry of this 
Nation in time of war or peace. This 
industry and its advancements in ex- 
ploration and development have been 
and will be of vital significance, not only 
to the oil-producing States, but to the 
entire Nation, for oil and gas today ac- 
count for 70 percent of the energy con- 
sumed by the United States. It must be 
obvious that nothing could be more im- 
portant to the adequate national defense 
of this country than the continued 
healthy development of this industry and 
the guaranty of a continued source of 
domestic oil at all times. 


It was recognized by the President of 
the United States and a Special Cabinet 
Committee in 1955 that the importation 
of foreign oil, above the 1954 ratio of 
1 barrel for every 10 produced domes- 
tically, could threaten the national se- 
curity by retarding future exploration, 
discovery, and production of oil and its 
derivative products within the continen- 
tal boundaries of the United States. The 
Congress, in this same year, by the in- 
clusion of the Defense Amendment to 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act, 
provided the Chief Executive with a 
power to prevent such a danger from 
occurring. Despite this legislative and 
executive recognition of the seriousness 
of the problem, the menace has contin- 
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ued. with imports rising steadily above 
the 1954 ratio, being interrupted only 
by the closing of the Suez Canal, and 
importations this year are expected to 
be the highest ever. ‘The sole efforts 
made to curd the flood of imported oil 
have been the futile attempts of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to heg 
the large importing companies to volun- 
tarily reduce their imports, This ap- 
proach has been and will be a vain and 
fruitless effort. Now, again in 1957, 2 
years later, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization has declared that there is 
evidence that importations are increas- 
ing at a rate which could threaten our 
national security and the President has 
merely called for still another 
investigation. 

Can any man dispute the danger of 
increased dependence upon the tenuous 
supply of the Middle East in the face 
of the recent Suez crisis and the ever 
threatening situation still existing? 
Surely, the memories of the Second 
World War and the complete success of 
the Nazi U-boats in greatly reducing 
tanker shipments have not completely 
faded. 

With every barrel of imported oil over 
the prescribed ratio, we do violence to 
our domestic industry. How long can 
this Congress, with the best interests of 
this country in mind, continue to allow 
such a situation to go unchecked? It 
is now too late for investigations or 
volunteering and the time has come to 
act decisively to control a condition 
which is too vitally significant to ignore. 
The authority granted the President by 
the Defense amendment should þe ex- 
ercised immediately to curb this rising 
tide of oil imports, or the Congress as 
a body responsible for the general wel- 
fare of one hundred and seventy million 
citizens of this country must act afirma- 
tively and at once to legislate a formula 
of limitations which will forever operate 
to prevent the endangering of the future 
development of one of our greatest 
natural resources. 


Government Bond Market in Slump— 
National Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no reason why Government marketable 
bonds should sell below par. The bond 
market can be supported without cost to 
the Government, the taxpayers, or the 
Federal Reserve System. 

I am inserting herewith copy of a let- 
ter I have received from the president of 
a bank in Davenport, Iowa. It is as fol- 
lows: 

NORTHWEST BANK & TRUST CO., 
Davenport, Iowa, June 6, 1957. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: The Des 

Moines Sunday Register of June 2, 1957, pub- 
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lished an article headed “Bond Market 
Siumps Again.” It gave some very interest- 
ing, but sad news about the Government 
bond market and it quoted as follows: 

“Chairman WRIGHT PATMAN, Democrat of 
Texas, of the House-Senate Economic Com- 
mittee urged the Federal Reserve Board to 
resume purchasing of Government bonds un- 
til they were restored to par and end what 
he called a ‘national disgrace.” | 

I certainly am very happy to learn that 
someone is trying to correct this disgraceful 
situation. 

Our bank was organized in July of 1941. 
We are located in the northwest section of 
Davenport which is made up of business and 
residential property. ‘This section, like many 
others throughout the United States, has had 
and is having a very rapid development. Our 
people are strong believers in savings ac- 
counts. Our bank now has over $7,400,000 in 
savings accounts on which we pay 2 percent 
interest semiannually. We also have $1,- 
200,000 of savings certificates on which we 
pay 3 percent interest semiannually. This 
represents about 60 percent of our total de- 
posits. 

Our board of directors has always recom- 
mended the purchase of substantial amounts 
of United States Government bonds. We 
have from time to time stressed the fact in 
our advertising of the fine Government bond 
portfolio carried in our bank. We have al- 
ways felt that such investments made for a 
sounder bank and created additional secur- 
ity beyond the Federal Deposit Insurance; 
however, with the present trend of downward 
prices we hesitate to stress this investment 
to our depositors and it is my firm belief that 
the disgraceful situation now existing is also 
affecting the sale of other bonds such as E, 
H, and K. 

Iam in hearty agreement with your recom- 
mendations and do hope you will be success- 
ful in the correction.of this very, as you put it 
“national disgrace.” 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. MEIBURG, 
President. 


Small banks all over the Nation are 
in a squeeze. Many of them have 50 
percent and more of the funds they can 
invest in Government marketable bonds. 


These bonds have gone down, many of. 


them to 88 or 12 points below par. A 
large number of the banks of the coun- 
try would have a substantial amount of 
their stock wiped out entirely if they 
were to sell their bonds in the present 
market. 

The law favors the banks in this mat- 
ter and permits the examiners to carry 
the bonds on the books of the bank at 
par although they are selling much 
below par. This is done on a logical and 
reasonable theory that if they are re- 
tained until maturity, the bank will col- 
lect 100 cents on the dollar. 

But this does not help them at the 
present time. Too many banks have 
too much of their funds invested in 
United States Government bonds which 
are frozen in their possession, and they 
cannot be disposed of to enable these 


banks to make local loans to local busi- 


nesses and otherwise furnish the credit 
needed for local communities. If hold- 
ers of Government marketable bonds 
other than commercial banks, could sell 
their bonds at par, there would be plenty 
of money available for residential hous- 
ing. Under the present tight money 
market, big concerns are not inconven- 
jienced in the least in getting all the 
funds desired at a reasonable rate of 
interest, but small concerns are unable 
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to get adequate credit. The banks—the 
large ones in particular—are rationing 
and allocating credit. This situation 
poses an important question, and that is, 
are the banks allocating this credit in a 
way that the public interest is consid- 
ered? If the people only knew, and if 
the Members of Congress knew, how 
few banks and how few businesses con- 
trol so much of the credit and money of 
the country, it would be shocking to 
them. 
INTERNATIONAL DISGRACE 

Among the many letters I have re- 
ceived on this subject, in which com- 
ments were made anonymously, one 
from a large city in Florida and from 
one of the largest banks in that city, en- 
closing a statement showing the closing 
trading quotations on United States 
Treasury bonds, is of interest. The clos- 
ing quotation, 87.24, for 24% percent Gov- 
ernment bonds was circled, with this no- 
tation: “An international disgrace.” 


A Day of Memory for the Baltic Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for 17 
years the people of the Baltic nations, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, have suf- 
fered in bondage under the tyrannical 
power of the Soviet Union. The events 
of June 1940—when many thousands of 
men, women and children were deported 
from their homelands to the barren 
steppes of Siberia—will always be im- 
pressed on the minds and hearts of free 
people. 

As we pause to mark the anniversary 
of these tragic deportations, we salute 
the people of the Baltic States. We in 
America are proud of the contributions 
of Americans of Estonian and Latvian 
and Lithuanian ancestry to making our 
Nation strong and free. We feel too a 
deep responsibility toward their brothers 
still behind the Iron Curtain. It is to 
our country’s credit that the United 
States has never recognized Russia's 
forceful annexation of these independ- 
ent nations, 

That the spirit of freedom still burns 
brightly in these lands we know well by 
the frequent reports of renewed resist- 
ance. The Baltic peoples, like the peo- 
ple of other satellite nations, have 
proven that they will not remain passive 
under the Soviet’s iron heel. 

For 10 years America and her Western 
allies have been building the strength of 
the Free World. Today we have a great 
opportunity before us to use that 
strength on behalf of a new settlement 
in Eastern and Central Europe which 
will lead to the restoration of the free- 
dom and independence of the captive na- 
tions. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
memory of the deportations of June 1940 
will spur us ever onward toward that 
goal. 
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Salute to Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ` 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday an event of special importance 
to our Nation and to the labor movement 
occurred in New York City with the 
celebration of David Dubinsky’s 25th an- 
niversary as president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. 

This morning’s New York Times con- 
tains an editorial relating to this subject 
and to the 20th anniversary of the Amal- 
gamated Laundry Workers’ Union. I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial entitled “Salute to Two Unions,” 
þe printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I had the honor yester- 
day of addressing some brief remarks to 
the Madison Square Garden celebration 
in honor of Mr. Dubinsky. 
~ Task unanimous consent that the text 

of my statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and the remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 14, 1957] 
SALUTE TO Two UNIONS 


Two events this week call attention to the 
achievements of American unionism at its 
best—to be weighed heavily in the balance 
against the shortcomings which the Mc- 
CLELLAN committee has disclosed. We refer 
to the 25th anniversary of David Dubinsky’s 
presidency of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, and the 20th anni- 
versary of the Amalgamated Laundry Work- 
ers’ Union—a sharp contrast to the other 
laundry workers’ union which faces expul- 
sion from the AFL-CIO for corrupt practices. 

It is a tribute to Mr. Dubinsky’s enlight- 
ened statesmanship that a general work stop- 
page this week, blessed by the employers; 
was the first that has taken place while he 
has been president—unlike the turbulent 
years of economic warfare that went before. 
Through the peaceful processes of collective 
bargaining, backed by effective organization, 
a sprawling group of workers, torn by fac- 
tionalism, debt-ridden and unable to meet 
their own payrolls—has become a well-knit 
organization of close to half a million mem- 
bers whose wages are more than three times 
what they were, whose working hours have 
gone down from 16 a day in sweatshops to 
85 hours a week in regulated factories and 
who have a quarter of a billion dollars in 
their union treasuries and welfare funds. 
But the achievement cannot be measured in 
such figures alone. The union has been a 
crusader against corruption and a pioneer 
in the full disclosure of its financial affairs, 
honestly administered. 

Twenty years ago the laundry workers of 
New York were poverty-stricken, overworked, 
tuberculosis-ridden, exploited by both Com- 
munists and racketeers—orphans of the la- 
bor movement. While other international 
unions refused to enroll them, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, under the leader- 
ship of the late Sidney Hillman, offered them 
the Amalgamated’s protection, strength, and 
prestige. Today, with no discrimination as 
to race or color, their wages have trebled, 
their hours of work have gone down from 60 
to 40 a week. They enjoy life, health, and 
retirement insurance benefits and can get 
free medical care at their $1.5 million health 
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center. As with other ACW affiliates, their 
finances are a well-audited open book. 
Accolades to the garment and laundry 
workers for their outstanding accomplish- 
ments and to Mr. Dubinsky for his distin- 
guished services in a dedicated cause, 


MESSAGE oF SENATOR HUMPHREY TO TESTI- 
MONIAL TO Davip DvuBINSKY, MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN, NEw YORK City, JUNE 13, 
1957 
David Dubinsky has always been to me 

the finest symbol of the heart, the soul, and 
the intelligence of the labor movement. 
The 25 years he has spent as president of the 
International Ladies - Garment Workers’ 
Union has permeated the economic, social, 
and political life in America with the spirit 
of humanitarian democracy. The conse- 
quences of his leadership have been felt 
beyond the confines of the garment indus- 
try. The strength of his personality and the 
intensity of his idealism have affected all 
aspects of our Nation’s life. 

In labor relations, his union has set the 
pattern for a harmonious industrial stability 
while attaining the highest standards of 
working conditions and wages for its 
members. 

The significance of David Dubinsky’s po- 
litical leadership can best be expressed by 
noting the great careers of Franklin Roose- 
velt and Herbert Lehman, both of whom owe 
a large measure of their political success to 
the ILGWU. 

The ethical life of America has been 
strengthened by the high standards of moral- 
ity which have been identified with David 
Dubinsky. 

The cultural life of America has been en- 
riched by the pioneering services of the 
ILGWU in bringing the arts and the mem- 
bers of the ILGWU together. 

The ILGWU was an early leader in workers’ 
education. Democracy here and abroad has 
had no finer friend, nor more loyal champion, 
than David Dubinsky. His energies and the 
resources of his union have been responsible 
for the preservation of free trade unionism 
all over the world. 

It is indeed an honor to be permitted to 
join the Nation in paying tribute to David 
Dubinsky on his 25th anniversary as head 
of his union. I consider it a great privilege 
to be his friend. 


Address Before Democratic Governors 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting herewith an address delivered 
by me before the Democratic Governors 
Conference at the Mayflower Hotel here 
in Washington, May 4, 1957. 

It is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished participants 
in this National Conference of Democratic 
Governors. It is a great honor and pleasure 
to be here with you today. 

I have been asked to talk to you about 
the administration’s tight money and high 
interest rate policy, particularly how it has 
affected the economy of your States and 
your financing of urgently needed public 
facilities. 

Until recent years, the debt-management 
and monetary policies of this Nation, under 
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Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman, were 
directed toward strengthening the credit 
standing of the Federal Treasury as well as 
that of the State and local governments. 
Their policies were directed toward main- 
taining high levels of economic expansion 
by keeping capital costs low. They supported 
an ample but not excessive supply of credit 
at all times, available at reasonably stable 
interest rates. 

Under those policies we achieved full em- 
ployment and a fair and equitable distribu- 
tion of purchasing power among the broad 
masses of the population. 

In 1953, a new Republican administration 
came to power in Washington. One of the 
first things the Secretary of the Treasury did 
was to announce that interest rates were 
too low. Since early 1953, he has been raising 
rates up and up and up. 

We are in a period of the greatest manipu- 
lation of fictitious interest rates and credit 
that this country has ever seen. 

For the first time in the history of this 
country we have a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who has stated he does not consider it 
to be his responsibility to get the lowest in- 
terest rates possible for the people on their 
public debt. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says that 
all he does is follow the market. Apart from 
the fact that there is abundant evidence that 
he has led the market on numerous occa- 
sions, the truth is that he regularly invites 
the big investment bankers, the life insur- 
ance companies, and the commercial bankers 
in to advise him what terms to set on his 
forthcoming issues. 

Has the Secretary of the Treasury ever in- 
vited the Governors to advise him what in- 
terest rate to set on his securities; or con- 
sumers; or small-business men? The an- 
swer is “No.” 

But he has invited in the past 5 years the 
Investment Bankers Advisory Committee on 
Governmental Securities, whose chairman is 
also chairman of the First Boston Corpora- 
tion, the largest dealer and investor in State 
and local government obligations in the 
country. And, coincidentally, the recom- 
mendations of this group as to the terms 
of new Treasury issues have been followed 
exactly with few exceptions. 

In 1953, when the Secretary broke the 214 
percent rate on new long-term bond issues, 
who were his principal advisers? The for- 
mer chief executive officer of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and the head 
of the bond department of the Continental 
Illinois Bank in Chicago. 

What have the recommendations of these 
advisers and actions of the Secretary of 
Treasury cost the States? 

The inflation of interest rates since 1952 
has sharply eroded the value of the State 
tax dollar for purposes of paying interest 
charges on their debts. 

The most spectacular impact of recent 
monetary and debt-management policies has 
been the sharp rise in interest rates paid by 
States and local governments and the fail- 
ure in a large number of cases of those gov- 
ernments to sell the bonds which they 
offered. 

Increases in interest rates on State and 
municipal bonds have been greater than in- 
creases on AAA corporate bonds and United 
States Treasury bonds. 

For the first time in a great many years 
the rate on high-grade tax-exempt municipal 
bonds is greater than the yield on taxable 
United States Government bonds. 

Since 1952 the yield on high-grade State 
bonds has nearly doubled; and high-grade 
municipal yields have risen by 35 percent, 
This compares with an increase in yields 
on AAA corporate bonds of 17 percent and 
United States Treasury taxable bonds of 24 
percent. 

Despite these higher interest rate increases 
for State and local bonds, there was a heavy 
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volume of postponed or unsold issues of 
authorized bonds in 1956. 

Soaring interest rates are bound to be re- 
flected in a curtailed State-local government 
capacity to meet construction needs over 
the longer run. 

For example, the extra interest to be paid 
on a school bond issue sold by a New York 
State school district last year, due to the rise 
in rates over the past 4 years, would be 
enough to build a school for 900 pupils. 

The most recent reports of the Census 
Bureau show that interest paid on State 
debt in fiscal 1956 totaled almost one-third 
of a billion dollars, more than double the 
fiscal 1952 sum and three times the fiscal 
1950 figure. An indirection of the dispro- 
portionate rise in State interest charges may 
be seen by this comparison. From fiscal 1955 
to fiscal 1956, direct expenditures of the 
States on current operations rose 8.4 per- 
cent whereas interest payments rose 24 per- 
cent or nearly three times as fast. 

It is well known, of course, that the rise in 
rates was sharpest in the last 6 months of 
calendar 1956 and consequently was not re- 
flected in the census figures. 

From fiscal 1952 to fiscal 1955, interest 
paid by local school districts on school bond 
issues rose 25 percent faster than direct 
general expenditures by local school dis- 
tricts for education. 

These are only samples of what we may 
expect if present monetary policies continue. 
According to estimates of the United States 
Departments of Labor and Commerce, the 
overall need for State-local public facilities 
in the next decade amount to about. $200 
billion, including $92 billion for highways, 
$42 billion for education buildings, $22 bil- 
lion for hospitals and institutional build- 
ings, $25 billion for water and sewerage 
works, and $23 billion for other non-Federal 
public works. To meet these needs will re- 
quire capital outlays in the next 10 years at 
an annual rate of $20 billion compared with 
present spending of $12 billion a year. 

By 1965, State-local debt is expected to 
exceed $60 billion or about 50 percent higher 
than it is today. On a $60 billion debt a 1 
percent interest rate differential would mean 
$600 million in additional interest payments 
annually. If State-local interest rates ad- 
vance over the next decade only at the same 
rate as they have from December 1952 to 
March 1957, the additional annual interest 
payments on the debt in 1965 could be $1.2 
billion. This is what the Eisenhower mone- 
tary policies may cost you. 

Under present monetary policies, many 
urgently needed State-local projects of high 
social priority will be cut off and pressures 
will grow for the Federal Government to 
undertake directly the financing of con- 
struction that has heretofore been financed 
at the State-local level. 

We need to create a market at reasonably 
stable and low-interest rates for State and 
local bond issues. This function had been 
satisfactorily served in the past by the RFC. 
Recent events have demonstrated that access 
by the States and local governments to loan- 
able funds at reasonably low and stable rates 
is of the greatest importance. Some facility 
must be created to perform this function. 


Mass Deportations From Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
Lithuanians commemorate the anniver- 
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sary of a great national tragedy. Six- 
teen years ago this mid-June an esti- 
mated 34,260 persons were deported by 
Soviet Russia to remote areas in Siberia 
and the Arctic region. 

That this act of singular brutality re- 
flects an inner sickness within the Com- 
munist system goes without saying. It 
is incomprehensible that a system of 
government which perpetrates such ter- 
rible acts of inhumanity could have any 
genuine message for mankind. And yet, 
the Communists have succeeded beyond 
all expectations in spreading their gospel 
of violence, desecration, and decay 
throughout the world. Many unin- 
formed persons have unfortunately ac- 
cepted the false words of this Communist 
anti-Christ as a doctrine of salvation. 

On this anniversary of the mass de- 
portation of Lithuanians we commemo- 
rate a tragic occasion. But the sacrifice 
of those thousands of people would not 
have been in vain if we of the Free World 
cite their deportation as a classic ex- 
ample of Communist tyranny. 

Let all those who are. tempted by the 
false doctrine of communism examine 
carefully the case of Lithuanian depor- 
tations. Let them see communism in 
action; and then, let them ponder if this 
is a fit instrument of government for 
mankind. 


Veterans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
discuss the veterans of World War I. 

A great many of my constituents in 
the 11th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia have expressed deep concern that 
there is not at the present time in exist- 
ence an organization which would rep- 
resent exclusively the veterans of World 
War I, a group of individuals who have 
truly proven their allegiance to their 
country. I wish to mention especially the 
following among my correspondents: 
J. R. McDonald, Herbert E. Vandervoort, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walton Harris, Ward E. 
Bettinger, G. A. Betz, Wesley Clark, Hi- 
ram B. Smith, Fred Farlow, all of Stock- 
ton; Roy A. Filloon, commander of 
Stockton Barracks of World War I Vet- 
erans; Manuel D. Kappos and Nick Va- 
kakis, of Lodi; E. L. Healey, of Manteca; 
F. G. Patterson, commander of Modesto 
Barracks of World War I Veterans; 
Philip O’Brien, commander of Turlock 
Barracks of World War I Veterans; and 
Vic Sanders, adjutant of Riverbank 
Barracks of World War I Veterans. 

As the Civil War differed from the 
Spanish-American War, World War I in 
turn differed from World War II and the 
Korean conflict. 

The veterans of each war have special 
viewpoints, interests, and identities that 
separate one from the other. Each 
group speaks for its own generation. 
Each group has unique memories and 
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loyal comradeship that cannot be shared 
fully and freely with veterans of other 
wars. 

Today, 39 years after the end of World 
War I, we still do not have an organi- 
zation to represent exclusively the veter- 
ans of World War I. 

I urgently request official recognition 
for the veterans of World War I, as well 
as congressional approval of a national 
charter for this nationwide organiza- 
tion, whose objectives are admirable, as 
well as patriotic, and whose member- 
ship has contributed greatly to the 
strength, freedom, and prosperity of our 
great country. 

A national charter would advance 
the cause of this worthy organization; 
I feel the veterans of World War I have 
earned this honor. 


It’s Father’s Day and That Means the 
Day for Wembley Ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Sunday 
is Father’s Day and once again every 
Member of the House and Senate, the 
President of the United States, his ad- 
ministrative assistants, the attachés of 
the House and, this year for the first 
time, the pages of the House. will wear 
a Wembley tie. 

It was 3 years ago that my friends, 
Sam and Emanuel Pulitzer, the creators 
of Wembley ties and the worid’s largest 
manufacturer of men’s neckwear, asked 
me to distribute to the Members of the 
House and Senate a tie for Father’s Day. 
So widespread was the acceptance and 
reaction to the presentation that the 
Pulitzer brothers announced they would 
like to do a repeat performance the next 
year and for as many years as possible. 
This year it is the third go round and 
with bigger and better coverage. Today, 
1,500 Wembley ties are being distributed 
on Capitol Hill. 

Now, perhaps it seems a bit strange 
for some who are not fathers to get a 
Father’s Day gift but there is justifica- 
tion for each one of you. 

Now, for instance, take the case of 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, one of Washing- 
ton’s most famous bachelors. In truth 
Speaker RAYBURN is the “father” of 435 
problem children, not the least among 
whom is me. I know I am a headache 
to him more times than either of us 
would like to have it so but I share the 
mutual admiration and respect for 
Speaker RAYBURN of his 434 other “kids” 
in the House. He deserves recognition 
on Father’s Day. 

And now how about the distaff side 
of the House—those female of the spe- 
cies who each session seem to increase 
more and more. Of course they really 
can’t be fathers but certainly they are 
the daughters of fathers and what bet- 
ter justification would there be to get 
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a Wembley tie for Father’s Day. One 
thing for sure, the ties, while not worn by 
the ladies—God bless them—will find 
their way around the neck of either a 
current father or a hopeful. 

And then there are the pages in the 
House. Father? No. But each one is 
the father of tomorrow, so as future 
fathers they most certainly do deserve 
to share in the wearing of a Wembley 
tie so they will get accustomed to such 
choice neckwear. 

The following letter was enclosed with 
each tie which perhaps tells the story 
as well as it can be related: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1957. 

DEAR FRIEND: Sunday is Father’s Day and 
that man is here again. 

My friends Samuel and Emanuel Pulitzer, 
owners of Wembley Ties, the world’s largest 
manufacturer of neckwear (and from New 
Orleans, of course) have again asked me to 
remember my colleagues in the Congress, 
the attachés of the House, and my personal 
friends in the radio and press galleries, on 
Father’s Day. 

This Father’s Day remembrance is getting 
to be a habit and one which I know you hope 
will continue. It is the third consecutive 
year Wembley ties have been distributed, 
and I hope you like this year’s selection as 
well as you did the others. 

It is my wish this Father’s Day tie matches 
your individuality and personality. If it 
doesn’t then swap it because the Pulitzers 
and myself want each of you to be abso- 
lutely happy and satisfied with your New 
Orleans manufactured Wembley tie. 

From New Orleans it has got to be right. 


Best wishes to you. 
F. EDW. HÉBERT. 


Lithuanian Deportation: A Com- 
memoration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in mid- 
June 1941, a terrible tragedy befell 
Lithuania. At that time over 34,000 
Lithuanians were ruthlessly seized by 
their Soviet conquerors and deported to 
distant parts of the U. 5. S. R. 

Few spectacles in the history of man- 
kind can compare to the gross inhuman- 
ity of these deportations. And yet this 
mode of mass suppression is a cardinal 
principle in the Communist way of life. 

It is sad to. contemplate the future of 
the Lithuanian people; they have man- 
aged somehow under great odds to keep 
the body and soul of their nation to- 
gether during this period of great na- 
tional trial. How they have withstood 
the corrosive oppression of communism 
for so many years is a source of wonder 
and admiration to their many friends 
and relatives across the seas. To assist 
and support them in every way we can is 
one of our most solemn and constant 
obligations. é 

On this anniversary of Baltic deporta- 
tions we of the Free World express the 
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hope that the supreme tragedy of Lith- 
uania will never be forgotten; that those 
who were responsible for this crime of 
deportation will know the wrath of God’s 
eternal justice and that the people of 
Lithuania, dedicated as they are to the 
spirit of their nation, will never suc- 
cumb to their enemies. 

May the light of eternal hope forever 
burn within the soul of Lithuania. 


Address by Hon. Carl T. Curtis, of Ne- 
braska, to the National Association of 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, at Detroit, Mich., on June 12, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT INVESTIGATION RE- 
MARKS OF SENATOR CARL T. CURTIS AT NOON 
LUNCHEON, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAN- 
UFACTURERS, AT DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 12, 
1957 


When the Senate of the United States 
created the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Field of Labor and Manage- 
ment they gave to that committee a broad, 
important, and direct mandate that calls 
for an extensive investigation in the entire 
field. The resolution which created that 
committee carried the following language: 
“To conduct an investigation and study of 
the extent to which criminal or other im- 
proper practices or activities are, or have 
been engaged in in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations or in groups or organizations 
of employees or employers to the detriment 
of the interests of the public, employers, or 
employees.” 

That committee has made an excellent 
start. As a Senator who has just recently 
become a member of the committee, and who 
was not in on its early deliberations, I can, 
with propriety, praise the work that has 
been done. Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, is an able, fair, and fearless chair- 
man. He is deserving of the support of all. 
The entire committee is serving with dili- 
gence and loyalty. 

I urge patience for the task is difficult and 
complex. Weeks and months of tedious ef- 
fort on the part of the committee staff are 
essential to a complete and fair presenta- 
tion of evidence in public sessions. 

The committee began with an investiga- 
tion of the misuse of the funds belonging to 
the union members. It has been revealed 
that the rank and file of the union mem- 
bers are without power to correct the finan- 
cial problems that exist in their union. 
They apparently do not even have access 
to information concerning all the trans- 
actions, I shall not take time to reiterate 
all the evidence taken by the committee. 
The misuse of funds is not the only evil and 
perhaps not the greatest. 


- Nebraska. 


June 14 


It appears that this committee will have 
a lot of work to do. Reports of violence such 
as beatings, fires, dynamiting and shootings 
have come in from many of our major cities. 
Only last week, a small-business man in the 
city of New York, who operates a bakery, 
testified under oath concerning the threats 
that were made to his supplier of eggs. The 
farmer reported that certain unknown indi- 
viduals crossed the State line from New York 
to Pennsylvania and informed him that if 
he sold any more eggs to that bakery they 
would burn his farm. Likewise, the com- 
mittee received testimony of the beating 
of a 14-year-old boy in Los Angeles by two 
thugs, one of them using a blackjack. The 
union boss brazenly stated in his testimony 
that he heard about the beating, that he did 
nothing toward investigating it, that the 
beating was a problem for the police. It is 
hard to believe that here in our America 
a man in a position of such power-and 
responsibility as that union boss would ex- 
press this callous attitude toward children. 

Among reports of shootings reaching our 
committee is one case where the victim was 
a mere baby. Other reports indicate that a 
goon was transported across a State line to 
engage in a beating that resulted in death 
and the accused has not been returned to be 
brought to trial. Speaking for myself only, 
I cannot see how our responsibility to the 
Senate of the United States and to the pub- 
lic can be fulfilled unless we make a thor- 
ough investigation of such violence. Vio- 
lence begets violence and both sides should 
be investigated. 

When the Taft-Hartley law was passed 
the Congress made it unlawful to apply 
pressure against employees of a third con- 
cern who was not party to an industrial dis- 
pute. Time and experience have proved that 
we did not make the law broad enough, 
Today there is a practice carried on in all 
parts of the country of applying pressure on 
neutral employers. This is known as the 
secondary boycott. 

I want to tell you about a small business 
located in a county seat town of about 
2,500 people in my home State of 
The Coffey Transfer Co. had 
been in business for 26 years and it em- 
ployed 27 drivers. On August 25, 1955, the 
transfer company received a demand that 
they compel their 27 drivers to join the 
teamsters union. The drivers didn’t want 
to join. I will not take time to enumerate 
the legal moves and the redtape that 
followed. It took 5 months to hold an elec- 
tion of 27 drivers. When the election was 
held, the teamsters union did not receive 
the vote of a single driver. 

However, in the meantime, a secondary 
boycott was applied to the Coffey Transfer. 
Other carriers were prevented from turning 
over freight to Coffey. Without freight to 
haul no business could be transacted. As 
a result, 1 month before the teamsters lost 
their election, Coffey Transfer went out of 
business. Twenty-seven drivers had to look 
for employment elsewhere. 

I could recite a long list of Nebraska cases 
that I personally know about. I want to 
mention a few reports of secondary boycotts 
that have come to me from other places. 

In New York City a new weekly newspaper, 
the New York Sunday Graphic, was boycotted 
out of business before it could get out of 
the pressroom. Why? Because the editor 
did not obtain advance permission from a 
circulation union that he could go into 
business. -- 

Also in New York, folks who owned Royal 
typewriters were picketed if they attempted 
to have the typewriters repaired while the 
union at the Royal Co. was on strike 
against the firm. 

In Akron, Ohio, the Burt Manufacturing 
Co., has a certified union, men who are mem- 
bers of the AFL-CIO Steelworkers. -But the 
AFL-CIO Sheet Metal Workers refuse to in- 
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stall Burt ventilators because they do not 
make the ventilators. Architects, contrac- 
tors and subcontractors are notified that if 
they use Burt products there will be trouble 
on the job site. 

The Benjamin Electric Company of Des 
Plaines, Ill., reports that although 80 per- 
cent of its employees are union members, 
their products cannot be sold in St. Louis 
and several other cities because the company 
refuses to apply the union’s label to its 
product. The company’s merchandise is 
kept off the market by a threat of a second- 
ary boycott. 

In St. Louis, Swift & Co.’s products were 
kept from meat market counters because 
of a secondary boycott by the meatcutters 
union. The union insisted that Swift sales- 
men join it. 

In Newcastle County, Del., the construc- 
tion of an airport was held up nearly 5 
months because the county gave the electri- 
cal work to the lowest bidding contractor. 
It happened his employees chose to remain 
outside of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

As one member of the select committee, I 
shall urge that an investigation be made 
of secondary boycotts. I cannot see how 
we can carry out the instructions that have 
been given to us without so doing. 

About a half century ago, the Congress 
made it unlawful for corporations to make 
political contributions. The debates of that 
time reveal that one of the motivating rea- 
sons for such legislation was the protection 
of the rights of stockholders. It was deter- 
mined that a stockholder of a corporation 
should not have his money used by its offi- 
cers to support candidates and issues in 
which he did not believe. There was, of 
course, the additional factor of the power 
of the corporations and the misuse of that 
power. Today, 50 years later, we find the 
need for making effective the prohibition of 
the use by union leaders of the money be- 
longing to the rank and file of the workers 
to support candidates and issues in -which 
many of those workers do not believe. Like- 
wise, there is also the factor of the misuse of 
such power and influence. 

The political activities of unions is not a 
partisan question. It is a concern to both 
the Democrat and Republican Parties. The 
basic freedom of the workers it at stake. 
When the Congress authorized compulsory 
unionism, it was never intended that that 
should carry with it compulsory party mem- 
bership. There is evidence on every hand, 
not only of the spending of tremendous sums 
of money belonging to the workers, but of 
the use of manpower in both primaries and 
general elections. These practices ought to 
be looked into. Let the facts speak for 
themselves. If there are no improper prac- 
tices that fact should be determined. The 
responsibility of the select committee can- 
not be met unless we do investigate these 
political activities including not only money 
contributions and the use of manpower, put 
the question of whether or not intimidation 
and violence has been used in seizing polit- 
ical power. We owe it to the workers of the 
country to study these charges and to let the 
public have the facts. 

It is too early to suggest what remedies 
ought to be applied or what laws ought to 
be enacted. We need to examine and re- 
examine the basic causes of whatever im- 
proper practices are shown to exist. It may 
well be that long and complicated laws are 
not the answer—the answer may be found in 
some simple and direct changes in the law. 

We must never lose faith in the integrity 
and fairness of the rank and file of all peo- 
ple. When the facts are fairly and. com- 
pletely presented a proper solution will be 
reached. The basic freedoms of the individ- 
ual workers must be preserved. The rights 
of the worker to know what is going on in 
his union, to be able to control the finances 
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of his union, and to make the officers of the 
union the servants of the members and not 
their masters, are basic American rights. 
The question should be asked, “Should a 
worker be compelled to lose his job if he 
withdraws from the union as a protest to 
thievery and mismanagement of his funds, 
or to protest acts of violence, or to protest 
the use of his money by the union leaders 
to defeat his own political convictions?” 

All sides and all parties must be treated 
alike. Neither side is entitled to special im- 
munities. One of the basic cornerstones of 
our prized American system is equal treat- 
ment under law. Within such a framework 
we can and will find the just and fair an- 
swers to the problems that we face in the 
field of labor and management. 


American Know-How Knows How 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following, relative to the Tri-Valley 
Packing Association of California. Or- 
ganized in 1932, the Tri-Valley Packing 
Association this month celebrates its 
25th anniversary as one the biggest 
grower-canner organizations in the 
State of California. 

AMERICAN KNOW-HOW KNOWS HOW 


This is a story, a familiar story of 
progressive and dynamic American en- 
terprise. 

This is the story of industry born in 
the economic darkness of a ruinous de- 
pression of 25 years ago. 

This is the story of the Tri-Valley 
Packing Association of California; but, it 
is also the same story reflected time and 
again in the annals of our Nation’s econ- 
omy when hopeful, ambitious, purposeful 
men defy untold obstacles to prove that 
American know-how is more, much 
more, than just an oft-used expression. 

1932 was a historic year for Califor- 
nia’s canning industry and specifically 
for that State’s great San Joaquin Val- 
ley. Shortly before this time, the United 
States Supreme Court compelled the Na- 
tion’s large meat packers to discontinue 
the marketing of processed fruits and 
vegetables by upholding the packer’s 
consent decree; thereby, in one stroke, 
wiping out the California cooperative 
canneries, which for 13 years had used 
one of the meat-packing firms for distri- 
bution of its canned foods. X 

With the collapse of the Association, 
its grower members were left without an 
outlet for their farm products at a time 
when black depression was upon the land 
and both business and industry were 
struggling for survival. 

Grimly, a group of 89 growers, spurred 
by the leadership of George N. Pfarr, of 
Modesto, Calif., set about to salvage its 


‘economic future, banded themselves to- 


gether in a new association which they 
called Tri-Valley after the State’s three 
greatest food-producing areas—the San 
Joaquin, Sacramento, and Santa Clara 
Valleys—and began operations. 
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They had little besides produce to 
work with—no money in the bank, only 
limited credit, a single carload of sugar 
and enough cans on hand for only a few 
days packing. 

They did, however, have an abundant 
quantity of hope and determination. 
The “depression” baby survived its first 
year. 

It was not an impressive beginning. 
The initial pack consisted of only 5,300 
tons of fruit—all yellow cling peaches— 
which produced 248,000 cases. But it 
was a Start, and by season’s end, all bills 
and employees had been paid. The 
growers had received the first install- 
ment of a return that eventually 
mounted to a figure of 57 percent above 
the current market price. 

The second year marked a bigger ad- 
vance. Production more than doubled to 
546,000 cases and included eight different 
food products. 

Each year since 1932, Tri-Valley has 
shown growth—both in quantity and in 
the variety of fruits and vegetables 
packed. By 1956, the total pack was 
more than 4 million cases, representing 
approximately 100,000 tons of 30 differ- 
ent kinds of fruits and vegetables from 
the lush valleys of California. 

This year, according to a prediction by 
General Manager Philip N. Mark, Tri- 
Valley will pack an estimated 5 million 
cases of food, representing a 15 percent 
increase over last season’s record. 

Today, 25 years later, the Tri-Valley 
Packing Association of California main- 
tains three large modern food-processing 
plants—in Modesto, Stockton and San 
Jose, Calif. 

Out of the original 89, 12 growers are 
still supplying products to Tri-Valley. 
Tri-Valley honors these growers: W. F. 
Beard, Frank Goodwin, I. W. Hardie, G. 
O. Hollingsworth, George Kounias, Joe 
Vieira, and George N. Pfarr, all of Mo- 
desto, Calif. Also, F. H. Caulkins and E. 
J. Caulkins, of Ceres, Calif.; H. A. Codoni, 
Empire, Calif.; A. W. Oberg and C. E. 
Oberg, of Hughson, Calif. 

The president of Tri-Valley is Edgar 
Jackson, of Saratoga, Calif. The direc- 
tors include Franklin Beard and Alfred 
Terry, of Modesto, Calif.; John M. 
Doherty, Acampo, Calif.; and George A. 
Johnson, Patterson, Calif. 

Twenty-five years later, Tri-Valley 
Packing Association celebrates its silver 
anniversary as one of the biggest inde- 
pendent grower-canner organizations in 
the State of California. 


Third Supplemental Appropriation Bill. 
for 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will consider the confer- 
ence report on the- third supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1957—H. R. 7221. 
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There will undoubtedly be an effort: to 
have a rollcall vote on amendment No. 
17 which provides for a $30 million give- 
away to the producers of tungsten. The 
Senate and House confereees are in dis- 
agreement and a motion will be made to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment No. 17. 

I strongly urge that the Members read 
House Report 24, dated February 1 of 
this year—pages 11 and 12, and also 
House Report No. 145, dated February 
21 of this year—pages 3, 4, and 5. Pe- 
rusal of the pages of these two reports 
should certainly convince every Member 
of the House that we should support the 
House conferees and vote against the 
motion to recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment No. 17. I will vote 
against such an amendment and I sin- 
cerely hope that the vast majority of 
the Members of the House will do like- 
wise for the reasons set forth in the 
reports. 


A Pay Raise Is Mandatory for Under- 
paid Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include my 
statement of today before the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service in support of H. R. 2474, the 
Morrison bill to provide an increase in 
salaries for employees of the United 
States Post Office Department, 
` The statement follows: 


A Pay Ratsz Is MANDATORY FOR UNDERPAID 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


(Statement for House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, in support of 
H. R. 2474, the Morrison bill to provide an 
increase in salaries for employees of the 
United States Post Office Department, 
June 14, 1957) 


Mr. Chairman, postal employees cannot 
strike in an effort to win a living wage from 
their employer, the United States Govern- 
ment. 

But they can resign to secure better paying 
jobs in private industry, as they are doing 
in larger numbers, not because they wish 
to, but because they are forced to by the 
inexorable operation of economic facts. 

The tight-fisted attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward its own employees, and its 
stubborn refusal to help them in their eco- 
nomic predicament, is endangering the func- 
tioning of the most important civil agency 
of the Government upon which all business 
and all citizens rely. 

There is a very real possibility of cur- 
tailment in mail service by July 1, unless we 
rid ourselves of certain comfortable illusions 
that have carried over from the past, but 
simply cannot be maintained in the light of 
present facts. 

Not the least of these is the constantly 
deteriorating position of postal workers who 
cannot support their . families. on their 
“mark time” salaries, that decline in pur- 
chasing power as the cost of living edges 
ever * * * upward. 

Nearly half of our postal workers are com- 
-pelled to take outside jobs to supplement 
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their regular salaries, in order to make both 
ends meet. 

And the turnover of employees has reached 
an alarming stage. False economy. that 
denies them a living wage is forcing expe- 
rienced employees out of the service, to be 
replaced by new men who must be trained 
at expense to the Government. The result 
of this short-sighted policy is waste and 
extravagance that could have been avoided 
in the first place, by paying adequate sal- 
aries. ; 

The Post Office Department has been 
kicked around for generations, but the time 
for playing games with it is running out. 
If we expect good service, we must pay for 
it. You cannot expect skilled employees to 
stay with the Department when they can 
get much better pay in private industry. No 
amount of subtlety, or delay, or ration- 
alization, can get around that fact. 

Take this situation that happened in my 
own district. A little more than a month 
ago, three new employees were appointed 
to the postal service in one of the cities. 
Two of the three have already quit. Just a 
few weeks’ work was enough to convince 
them that the pays, in relation to the split 
hours that they worked, were not good 
enough in this year 1957. They both secured 
better jobs in private industry. 

The cost of living has gone up for the 
eighth straight month. . 

But the postal employees have received 
only one pay raise since 1951. 

The Post Office Department is not a dis- 
cretionary or a luxury service, to be expanded 
or contracted at will. It is absolutely es- 
sential to industry, business, and the needs 
of private communication. 

As the President noted in this year’s budget 
message, there has been an increase of 11 
percent in the volume of mail handled in 
the past 4 years, with only a 8-percent in- 
crease in personnel. But the postal workers 
have not shared in this increased productiv- 
ity. There is reason to believe that some 
of the users have profited at their expense, 
and have not been paying for the service that 
‘they are getting. 

Even these special interests dare not chal- 
lenge the fact that the postal workers deserve 
an increase, and a substantial one at that, 
for the ground they have lost since 1939. 

The shrinking purchasing power of their 
salaries, as compared with the gains made 
by workers in private industry, inevitably 


‘leads to a weakening of morale, a lessening 


of efficiency, and wholesale resignations. 

Are we going to play political hide-and- 
seek with this issue until it results in a 
breakdown of the postal service? The conse- 
quences of such a crisis would cause irrep- 
arable harm, and would eventually cost many 


times the amount of the contemplated pay 


increase. 

Even the Cordiner report (Defense Ad- 
on Professional and 
Technical Compensation) headed by a dis- 


‘tinguished leader of industry, after analyz- 


ing the impact of inadequate Federal and 
postal salaries, stated that: “The net effect 


is a progressive lowering of the level of com- 


petence of the Department’s civilian work 
force.” Concerning the Government’s moral 


‘obligation to pay adequate salaries, it found 


that: “Employees must receive sufficient 
compensation to enable them to establish 
and maintain a standard of living which 
will allow them to discharge their responsi- 
bilities to their families and to their em- 
ployers.”’ 

Since 1939, postal workers have received 
pay increases of 103.8 percent. 

The 10 highest representative groups in 
private industry have gone up 275 percent. | 

The middle 11 representative groups in 
private industry have enjoyed wage in- 
creases of 239 percent. 

The lowest 11 representative groups in 
private industry show a 188 percent increase. 
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Or, from. another point of reference, the 
average postal worker’s net spendable pay 
after all deductions for taxes, social security, 
and so forth, is 83 percent above 1939. The 
BLS cost of living index stands at 98.3 per- 
cent above 1939. This means a 15 percent re- 
duction in net spendable income (or buying 


.power) for postal workers since 1939. The 


only people with a lower average weekly wage 
today, are those in sweatshop or depression 
type industries. 

We are fighting a losing battle in trying to 
recruit competent people to work as car- 
riers or clerks at $1.82 per hour when they 
can secure anywhere from 20 to 45 cents 
more per hour in private industry without 
prior skill or training. 

The Cordiner committee has described 
Federal salaries as second rate. That is what 
the Post Office Department will become, if 
we ignore the necessity of upgrading salary 
levels to the realities of 1957, instead of keep- 
ing them forever below the average paid to 
workers in private industry. 

The warning signals are flashing from all 
directions. 

Young men laugh when we advise them 
to seek permanent employment in the 
postal service. 

“For peanuts?” they mock. 

The assistant postmaster at Wichita, 
Kans., said: “The shortage of clerks and 
carriers in the Wichita post office is grow- 
ing more acute. * * * In the last 3 or 4 
months the post office has been unable to ob- 
‘tain enough personnel to fill vacancies.” 

In New York City they had to take un- 
precedented action. For the first time in 
history, the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission opened continuous filing for clerk- 
carrier positions in the post office. 

Mr. James P. Googe, the regional director 
of the second United States civi'-service re- 
‘gion, admitted that: “Postmasters fre- 
quently reported increasing difficulty in se- 
curing enough eligibles to fill substitute 
clerk and substitute city carrier vacancies. 
In some areas, high wage scales and fringe 
benefits offered by private industry make it 
almost impossible to fill positions in the 
local post office.” 

The salary crisis in the postal service must 
‘be faced and solved, without equivocation. 

I believe that H. R. 2474, by raising postal 
salaries to a level consistent with modern 
‘standards, will restore the morale of our in- 
dispensable civil servants, and enable the 
Post Office Department to fulfill those re- 
sponsibilities that are vital to every person 
and to every economic enterprise in the 
Nation. 

A raise of at least $500 per employee at 
this session is the irreducible minimum. 

Otherwise, we shall risk a serious deterio- 
ration in the quality of the personnel * * * 
who are essential to the functioning of Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. 

This pay raise for postal workers is long 
overdue. 


Independent Scrap Dealers Approve 
Small Business Commiittee’s Investiga- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business is con- 
ducting an investigation of the iron and 
steel scrap industry. This is an ex- 
tremely important investigation from 
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the standpoint of several thousand small 
businesses. Secondary iron and steel 
are, of course, vital raw materials in the 
operations of the steel mills, many of 
which are small, semi-integrated pro- 
ducers, without ore mines and blast fur- 
naces of their own. 

In addition, there are approximately 
4,000 independent scrap-yard dealers in 
the United States whose business con- 
sists of collecting, processing and selling 
iron and steel scrap. These scrap-yard 
dealers are, in reality, small manufac- 
turers. In addition to serving as collec- 
tion points for the assembly of scrap ma- 
terials—which is one of the functions of 
any manufacturer—the scrap-yard deal- 
ers serve the indispensable functions of 
sorting, grading, processing, compress- 
ing, and bundling the scrap materials— 
in short, putting these materials into 
forms which make them usable in still 
other manufacturing processes. 


SCRAP FIRMS ARE FAMILY BUSINESSES 


The scrap-yard dealers business is per- 
haps unique among American businesses, 
in that almost all of these firms are in- 
dividual family enterprises. In fact, 
there is an old saying in this industry 
that the size of the business depends 
upon how many brothers there are in 
the family, to help run the business. 
Within the last few years however, one 
or more very large corporations have 
arisen to tower over all the smaller com- 
petitors in this industry. Furthermore, 
not only have organizational changes 
been taking place, but new trade prac- 
tices have been taking place which pose 
serious threats—or so it seems—to the 
walfare and even to the continued ex- 
istence of independent scrap-yard deal- 
ers. These have occurred in both do- 
mestic and foreign markets. The Small 
Business Committee of the House is, as 
I have said, looking into these matters; 
and it is hoped that when the Commit- 
tee has learned all of the pertinent facts 
it will have some constructive recom- 
mendations to make. Further hearings 
will be held next week, on June 18 and 
19. 

SCRAP DEALERS EXPRESS “THANKS” 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., has ex- 
pressed its approval of the committee’s 
investigation, and expressed its thanks 
for the committee’s work on this matter 
to date. The committee is in receipt of 
a letter of June 7, from Mr. Stanley 
Asrael, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Scrap Yard Deal- 
ers, Inc., attaching a resolution which 
was adopted on that date by the board 
of directors of the National Federation 
of Independent Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc: 
I believe that other Members may be in- 
terested in this letter and resolution, 
which are as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT SCRAP YARD DEALERS, INC., 
New York, N. Y. June 7, 1957. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, i ; 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: I take 
pleasure. in enclosing herewith text of a 
resolution adopted by the board of directors 
of the National Federation of Independent 
Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., at its meeting in 
New York City on Monday, June 3, 1957. 
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It not only expresses the views of the 
board but, I feel, fairly reflects the attitude 
of the approximately 4,000 independent 
scrap-yard dealers in the United States. 

We have had several meetings with mem- 
bers of your staff. I take this opportunity 
to state to you the great regard which I have 
for their work and to note the high level 
of efficiency and courtesy on which the cur- 
rent study is being conducted, judging 
from my personal experience. 

Very truly yours, 
STANLEY ASRAEL, 
President. 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., at a meeting as- 
sembled, extends its thanks to Hon. WRIGHT 
PaTMAN, chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, for the splendid work being 
conducted by the committee and its staff in 
its trail-blazing study of the vital scrap in- 
dustry, composed for the greatest part; nu- 
merically, of small-business men; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the board 
of directors of the National Federation of 
Independent Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., that 
the current study fills a sorely needed re- 
view of this industry which has too long 
been regarded as being merely on a standby 
basis and has been denied proper recogni- 
tion for the indispensable role which it plays 
in our national economy as one of the few 
remaining major “noncaptive’ components 
of the steel industry. 


Commencement Address—Catawba 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 3, 1957, Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C., observed its 106th 
commencement program. My colleague, 
Hon. HucH ALEXANDER, of the Ninth 
District of North Carolina, deiivered the 
commencement address which is a chal- 
lenge to the youth of America. Because 
of its timeliness and general interest, 
under unanimous consent, I include Con- 
gressman ALEXANDER’S address in the 
RECORD: 

Mr. President, members of the faculty, 
graduates, students, and friends of Catawba 
Colleges, I share with you the deep regret 
that our distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina, the honorable SAMUEL J. 
Ervin, Jr., cannot be with us today. He is 
an outstanding American, a gifted speaker, 
and a devoted public servant, whose service 
in the United States Senate has been recog- 
nized. by the entire Nation. I am honored 
to substitute for him on this auspicious 
occasion. 

I shall long remember this day as one on 
which I had the honor to meet with my 
Catawba College friends and neighbors and 
Share with them the joy of seeing their sons 
and daughters receive their college diplomas. 
-~ I am proud of Catawba College. I have 
known and count among my friends, many 
of her outstanding faculty members and 
graduates. I have watched with pride her 
outstanding growth and widening spheres of 
influence until today Catawba College is 
regarded and accepted as being in the fore- 
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front of the educational system of our State 
and Nation. Her high scholastic require- 
ments and deep religious atmosphere are 
known in educational circles throughout 
our land. 

This is a matter of deep satisfaction to 
all of us as we join together in celebrating 
the 106th commencement of Catawba 
College. 

I can understand and appreciate in the 
fullest sense that great feeling of personal 
pride that swells the hearts and gladdens 
the souls of the parents who have come 
here this morning to see their sons and 
daughters honored. You have a right to be 
proud; a right to be happy; and I rejoice 
with you in the splendid scholastic achieve- 
ment of your sons and daughters. 

To the young men and women assembled 
here today I want to extend my heartfelt 
congratulations. Your attention to your 
studies, your perseverance and steadfast de- 
votion to duty are deserving of the highest 
praise and commendation. You have gained 
a. victory and your life henceforth will be 
blessed and shaped by the years that lie 
behind you. 

I know there is a feeling of sadness among 
you this morning. It is natural that it 
should be so, for we do not lay aside the 
happy associations and fond memories of 
this life without a sense of sadness. While 
perhaps you are not aware of it today, yet 
tomorrow you will awaken to a glorious 
sunrise of a new day and a new order of 
things. 

Graduation is a necessary phase of our 
growing up. It is a part of that mantle of 
maturity which must settle on the shoulders 
of each and every one of us if we are to 
assume our rightful place in the world. 
While we hesitate to break the golden cords 
that bind us to the happy past, yet the cord 
must be loosened and we must march ahead. 
In so doing we grow up and assume the 
rights, duties, and responsibilities of matu- 
rity. 

It is in connection with those new respon- 
sibilities which you are about to inherit that 
I want to talk for a few minutes this morn- 
ing. Some of you will go on to pursue fur- 
ther study at the postgraduate level; some 
of you will immediately take your place in 
life and assume the responsibilities of a 
career and a home of your own. At some 
point in your lives:many of you young men 
here this morning will have to fulfill your 
military obligations to your country. 

But regardless of what the next few years 
will bring one thing is certain—all of you 
are about to shoulder new and more de- 
manding responsibilites. The world you are 
about to enter as responsible young men and 
women is vastly different from what it was 
when I graduated from college; vastly differ- 
ent from what it was even 5 years ago. The 
conditions under which we live today are 
continually shifting. Ours is an age of great 
progress—great advancements on all fronts— 
in the arts and in the sciences. 

In all things our civilization is moving 
ahead. Today mankind has more of the ne- 
cessities and the luxuries of life than the 
greatest minds could possibly foresee in the 
past. As you take your place in tomorrow’s 
world you graduates will step into a dynamic 
society—a society which holds untold prom- 
ise for the future and the richest of bless- 
ings for mankind if made to conform to 
Christian morality. 

Throughout America this week we have 
observed Memorial Day. It is altogether fit- 
ting and proper for us to pause a moment 
this morning and reflect on the significance 
of this day on which we honor the memory 
of, and pay tribute to, the heroism of those 
Americans who fought and made the su- 
preme sacrifice that we might assemble here 
today in the full enjoyment of our liberties. 

America and its free institutions is not 
an accident. It is the result of the sacri- 
fices in blood and treasure of dedicated men 
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and women who had the dream of a better 
tomorrow for their children. Their dream 
is our reality. Their sacrifice is now our 
blessing. i 

America and its free institutions has been 
handed down to us by our forefathers as a 
sacred trust. We must not in any way im- 
pair our free institutions but so preserve 
them that our children’s children, in all 
the ages that lie before us, will bless us for 
our devotion to liberty. 

Therefore, as you young men and women 
face the future it is well to keep in mind 
the fundamental principles upon which our 
Nation was founded and which have enabled 
it to reach its great position of world leader- 
ship. It is well, also, to remember that the 
character and strength of any nation is com- 
mensurate with the character and strength 
of its citizenship. 

Our forefathers did not have the idea that 
the world—that society, in general—owed 
them a living. They had to depend upon 
themselves for food, shelter, clothing and 
the defense of their homes against the hos- 
tile Indian and white man, and thus de- 
veloped an independence of character and 
spirit that has distinguished our Republic 
down through the ages among the nations 
of the world. The individualistic nature of 
our forefathers was the great force that 
wrested America from a vast wilderness and 
made the desert bloom. The unfettered 
freedom of our democratic institutions en- 
abled every American to reach the fullest de- 
velopment of his talents. 

Had the men and women of 1776 been 
afraid to face an unknown future, the Thir- 
teen Original States of this Union would 
have stagnated and suffocated along the 
eastern seaboard. 

We are living in an age of great change. 
Our age has produced in certain areas of our 
national life a feeling that the ideas and 
principles of our forefathers will not work 
in the 20th century. There is a school of 
thought in America today—and unfortu- 
nately some of it has been translated into 
positive action—that America has outlived 
its heritage of the past; that a new way of 
life must be initiated. 

Such a philosophy is false and dangerous 
to our liberties. The great principles upon 
which our forefathers fashioned this Re- 
public are as vigorous and vital today as 
they were 150 years ago. For the United 
States to forsake its glorious past of individ- 
ualism and free enterprise, is to invite de- 
struction. 

I, therefore, urge you young people to cling 
fast to the fundamental principles of 
government as embodied in the Constitution 
of the United States. Your right to de- 
velop your individual talent in the way you 
see fit in a precious liberty that has been 
purchased at great sacrifice. To surrender 
that right is to give up your freedom and 
ultimately our American way of life. 

Now, since the dawn of recorded ‘history, 
every age has had its problems. Fortunately 
for mankind, most of these problems have 
been overcome and civilization has moved 
forward to the light of a new and a better 
day. 

As for our present era, it will take no great 
amount of searching in order to find the 
problem that plagues modern society. It 
is a problem that circles the globe and has 
our great peace-loving Nation and the free 
countries of the world living in a virtual 
state of siege. That problem is international 
communism, the godless doctrine that has 
stalked the world with rapid strides since 
the end of World War II and brought misery 
and enslavement to hundreds of millions of 
people. - 

- Only our great strength has kept that 
calamity from engulfing our Nation and de- 
stroying our precious liberty. Though we 
may never have to fire another gun—and I 
pray God that such may be the case—in the 
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defense of our way of life, yet we will have the 
shadow of international communism to face 
for many years to come. It will force us to 
spend our treasure and place our young men 
in uniform for many years. It will keep the 
world in a constant state of tension and 
agitation and will tax the patience of free 
men. 

There is no immediate solution to this 
problem. The only thing we can do is to 
keep our Nation’s defenses strong and keep 
ourselves educated to the dangers of the 
ever-present menace. The burden of this 
tremendous task to maintain our liberties 
will rest in a short time with you young 
men and women. If ever there was a period 
in our national existence when young people 
should be conscious of their liberties and the 
blessings of their American citizenship, it is 
the age in which we are now living. 

So, I say to you young graduates that you 
have a solemn duty to perform. It has been 
thrust upon the Free World by causes over 
which we have no control. But neverthe- 
less, we must cope with it and conquer it, 
or our way of life will be destroyed. We 
must, therefore, be vigilant of our liberties 
and on guard against any material force 
or philosophy that would destroy our demo- 
cratic institutions. We should glory in our 
Americanism and should never give our al- 
legiance to any false doctrine however noble 
it may sound on the surface. So long as 
young America understands, appreciates, and 
loves Americanism, so long then will we 
maintain the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity. 

Let us realize here today that America 
is the last great hope of the world. If we 
fail in our mission civilization will be set 
back a thousand years. Let us resolve, 
therefore, to face the greatest challenge of 
our age with determination and courage and 
in so doing we cannot help but have a 
brighter tomorrow. 

As we face the coming challenge of the 
future we must have a firm foundation upon 
which to ground our hopes, our ambitions, 
and our spiritual aspirations. Nothing of 
value in this life has ever resulted without 
plan or purpose. It has been said that man 
cannot live by bread alone. I know of noth- 
ing truer than that fundamental statement. 
Man, in brief, needs Christ. 

As we walk the pathways of life we must 
travel hand in hand with Him if we are 
to have inner peace and material success 
in its truest sense. In our modern world, 
beset on all sides with the forces of atheistic 
materialism and spiritual doubt, we need to 
keep Him near. The great power and moral 
force of His teachings are the sure founda- 
tion upon which every successful life must 
rest. 

In my work in Washington I meet many 
men who have risen to places of power, 
wealth, and fame. One thing has always 
impressed me in connection with their char- 
acter. They have been men with spiritual 
convictions; men in whose bosoms the glory 
of Christ has manifested itself. 

Let us remember, always, that a life 
shared with Him is a happy life—a rich 
life—a full life. As you begin your march 
into the future, take along His companion- 
ship. There is nothing that I could say to 
you today that carries so much meaning 
and so much promise for your future well 
being. 

Life will challenge you on all sides. That 
is natural. Every day many situations will 
arise in which you must make decisions, 
In making these decisions you will often have 
an inner struggle as to what you should 
do. You will be tempted to do the so-called 
smart thing, or that which is more ad- 
vantageous to you from the standpoint 
of profit or gain. 

But the smart thing—the advantageous 
thing—should never be the rule by which 
you govern your life. 
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There is only one thing which you should 
do—in fact, you must do—that is the right 
thing.. Only the right thing—that which 
is just and proper—will ever be the smart 
thing in life for any of us. 

It has been said that if we are true to 
ourselves then we cannot be false to any 
man. There is much wisdom in that state- 
ment, and it would be wise for us to carry 
it with us in the days ahead. 

We should strive at all times to be our- 
selves. The Creator shaped each of us in 
His own image and endowed us with a sep- 
arate and distinct personality. There is no 
need in this life for any of us to effect 
the ways and attitudes of others. Only by 
developing our own personalities and com- 
ing to know and appreciate the strength 
and weakness that is inherent in our nature, 
can we find happiness and lead successful 
lives. 

I do not know what success means to the 
young men and women assembled here this 
morning. Possibly each of us in our own 
way has a definition of success. Some of 
us may look upon success as wealth. Some 
may consider fame as success, while others 
would consider success as having enough 
of the essential things of life as to be free 
from want. 

But to me the successful man or woman 
is the person who grows each day a better 
and more useful citizen. The successful 
man, to my way of thinking, is the indi- 
vidual who gives without thought of re- 
ward to others, and strives to build a better 
community in which to live. 

I might add that there are unlimited pos- 
sibilities for young people today. It is true 
that the frontier in America has disappeared 
and it is no longer possible for vigorous 
youth to pack his family in a wagon and set 
out across the mountains to virgin terri- 
tory. But keep in mind that not all fron- 
tiers can be marked off in miles on the 
ground. The world is full of unknown, un- 
charted realms waiting discovery by man- 
Kind. There is a great need for prepared 
young people in the fields of science, gov- 
ernment, education, business, and engineer- 
ing. The shortage is so great in many of 
these fields that I understand recruiting 
from our colleges is a common practice to- 
day. In my opinion the opportunities of 
today are perhaps greater than at any time 
in our history. I am sure that I do not 
need to remind you that the traits of char- 
acter that have marked heroes throughout 
history are still very necessary in our com- 
petitive living. Courage, initiative; hard 
work, enthusiasm, and honesty are just as 
valuable today as in the past. 

May I suggest that even with all the de- 
mands that are made upon you—take time 
to live. 

Take time to think—it is the source of 
power. 

Take time to give—it is too short a day to 
be selfish. 

Take time to play—it is the secret of 
perpetual youth. 

Take time to read—it is the fountain of 
wisdom. 

Take time to pray—it is the greatest 
power on earth. 

Take time to love and be loved—it is a 
God-given privilege. 

Take time to be friendly—it is the road 
to happiness. 

Take time to laugh—it is the music of the 
soul. 

Take time to work—it is the price of 
success. 

In conclusion, I would like to sum up 
briefly what I have endeavored to put across 
to you young men and women this morn- 
ing. As you leave here for the last time as 
& class I would like for you to carry with 
you a realization of your responsibility as a 
young American in a world that is to a great 
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extent hostile to the ideals upon which your 
Nation rests. I would like for you to go out 
into the mainstream of life dedicated to 
your country and to the principles for which 
it stands. I would like for you to hold fast 
to the Cross of Jesus Christ, for it will ever 
be a source of strength and comfort to you, 
in victory and in defeat. 

And, in conclusion, I would like for you 
to know yourself and to be true to yourself 
in all things. If you will remember these 
things and keep them ever before you, your 
paths will ever be bright and your lives a 
success. 

Again, I want to say it has been an honor 
and a privilege to be with you this morning. 
Thank you for your kindness in inviting me 
here, and may God bless each and every one 
of you. 


Flag Day Address Delivered by Hon. Karl 
E. Mundt, of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this 
evening in Constitution Hall I had the 
high honor of representing the Congress 
of the United States in the Flag Day 
ceremonies sponsored by the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks. A great 
many Members of the House were pres- 
ent. However, due to the evening ses- 
sion of the Senate, not very many of 
our colleagues could be present. 

Mr. Fred Bohn, the exalted ruler of 
the Elks, was in charge of a very educa- 
tional and inspiring and patriotic pro- 
gram. I was privileged to deliver the 
Flag Day address. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLAG Day ADDRESS 


Officers, members, and guests of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
your guests, and my colleagues from the 
Senate and the House, today, June 14th is 
Flag Day. It is also known as Elik Day. 
It is my understanding that the grand lodge 
of the order of Elks was the first fraternal 
order to decree that every subordinate lodge 
should observe Flag Day each year with ap- 
propriate services. As a result all Elk 
lodges have been observing Flag Day since 
1911. Your enthusiastic promotion of these 
ceremonies is a natural endeavor for our 
order. Elkdom has always been an active 
exponent of American patriotic principles. 

Time will not permit the mention of the 
numerous activities which our great order 
promotes for the good of all America. The 
record speaks for itself. 

But may I humbly remind you of the 
necessity of your continued active partici- 
pation in the greatest of all organizations— 
the United States of America. 

It is 180 years since Congress authorized 
the use of a new flag for a new nation. The 
colors and design were well chosen, and this 
banner would be beautiful to the eye even 
if no meaning could be read into it. Nor 
have the changes since June 14, 1777, im- 
paired its beauty, although star after star 
has been crowded into a field originally in- 
tended for 13. 
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A simple resolution was adopted by the 
Congress in session at Philadelphia on June 
14, 1777. It read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the 13 United 
States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the Union be 13 stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 

Unfortunately the Journal of Congress 
makes no mention of the Member who in- 
troduced this resolution or the committee 
that reported it; neither is there any rec- 
ord of the discussions that undoubtedly 
preceded the adoption of our national 
ensign. 

Philadelphia’s Betsy Ross House, on lower 
Arch Street, continues to give youngsters 
and sightseers a soul satisfying contact 
with the Stars and Stripes which would 
otherwise be denied. Philadelphia is also 
credited with having launched the first 
public school celebration of Flag Day on 
June 14, 1893. 

A woman from our great Middle West 
once made a flag to be used as the prize in 
a State dairy contest. She embroidered a 
cow standing in a pasture. Then she added 
an eagle carrying a ribbon on which she in- 
scribed the motto, “Our liberties and our 
rights we will maintain.” 

Whether she knew it or not, this woman 
was following a good old American tradition 
of flagmaking, for in the early days of the 
Revolutionary War, before we had our na- 
tional emblem, there were colonial flags that 
expressed the same idea in much the same 
way. For instance, there were the famous 
rattlesnake flags, a sample of which we have 
seen here tonight, some of which bore be- 
neath the figure of the dangerous serpent 
the legend “Don’t tread on me.” It was 
plain that the people who used these flags 
intended to maintain their rights. The flag 
of Virginia was a rattlesnake flag. So was 
a fiag carried by the ships of our early Navy. 

The pinetree flags, used by the New Eng- 
land Colonies, formed another famous group 
of banners. It is probable that one of the 
earliest was raised during the Battle of 
Bunker Hill at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion. A later pinetree flag bore the words 
“Liberty tree” above the pine, and “an 
appeal to God” below it. The Colonists felt 
that they were fighting for their just rights 
and that God was surely on their side. 

Had it not been for the War of 1812 and 
a certain diplomatic mission performed by a 
scholarly young Baltimore lawyer toward the 
close of that war, the attention of the whole 
country might not have been focused upon 
the flag. This was effectively accomplished 
while our Nation was still suffering grow- 
ing pains and badly in need of a stirring 
symbol. 

Francis Scott Key saw the first rays of 
dawn catch the flag over Fort McHenry on 
the morning of September 14, 1814, after a 
night of bombardment, and was moved to 
compose a victorious battle hymn dedicated 
to the flag and the land over which it waved. 
The hymn he wrote, The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, has inspired millions of Americans, but 
it was not until 1931 that Congress officially 
designated it as our National Anthem. 

It was natural to call our flag the “Stars 
and Stripes” from the beginning, and the 
poetic inspiration of Francis Scott Key added 
the beloved title of Star-Spangled Banner. 

It was a people of strong character who 
built this Nation and only a strong people 
can be trusted with its preservation for years 
to come. 

May I remind you that the passage of time 
since the days of Washington and Jefferson 
has in no way lessened our responsibilities 
to our flag. We cannot rest on the achieve- 
ments of our Founding Fathers. It is part 
of the price we must pay to keeep our flag 
as the symbol of this free Republic. 

We need to instill in the minds of young 
America a consciousness of the forces of free- 
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dom which are symbolized in the red, white, 
and blue. As disciplined American citizens, 
we need to demonstrate continuously that 
we understand the institutions that are 
epitomized by our flag. 

Man’s emotions are most poignantly 
aroused by the use of the flag in war. But 
as the years pass, and as we hope and pray 
to avoid war, we should thrill to the sight 
of the fiag flying over peaceful and humani- 
tarian enterprises. We give the flag meaning 
when in our endeavors we rise above narrow 
partisanship or ignoble self-interest. We 
can give it meaning in our daily living just 
as others gave it meaning at Yorktown and 
at Iwo Jima—and during all the crises in 
between. Our flag is seen and recognized 
today in every civilized country as the banner 
of the world’s best hope for permanent peace 
and for enduring progress. 

The patriotism that is aroused in us on 
special occasions when we witness our flag 
must be directed to our everyday living. I 
sometimes wonder whether, in teaching 
American history, we do not over-emphasize 
the fiavor of the spectacular and neglect to 
emphasize the solid foundations of hard work 
and continuous courage and discipline which 
have brought us into this year 1957. 

Today is an opportune moment to stop 
and say, “What kind of citizen am 1?” 

We in America frequently use the words 
liberty, freedom, Republic, and democracy 
without thinking exactly what they mean. 
They are all difficult to define. Some of the 
ideas that these words suggest will appeal 
to one person and not to another. Some of 
the privileges of the liberty that Old Glory 
represents are so commonplace we take them 
for granted. But there are certain duties 
that go with the enjoyment of liberty, free- 


.dom, democracy, and the preservation of our 


free Republic. The duty of the citizen to 
protect his country with his life, if necessary, 
are familiar words to all of us. In times of 
peace the less spectacular duties are often 
overlooked. 

Since the time of Plato, students of gov- 
ernment have xXnown that the greatest 
danger confronting a democracy or a repub- 
lic is an apathetic citizenry. Indeed, the 
failure of a nation’s citizens to exercise their 
political powers ultimately brings collapse. 
One of our great American pastimes has been 
to sit back in smug complacency and say 
“it can’t happen here.” 

Flag Day is an excellent time to take a 
long, searching look at the facts, to examine 
the bad along with the gocd. It isan appro- 
priate time to single out disturbing in- 
fluences and to rise up against the forces of 
evil that would divide our people and sap 
our strength. Two forms of government are 
struggling for supremacy as we celebrate 
this Flag Day. In one form of government, 
the State is supreme master of the people. 
The citizen is told ‘where to work, when to 
work, and what he is to receive for his labors. 
In the other form of government, the indi- 
vidual is the source of power. He is master 
of his government—a government based 
upon God’s greatest gift to mankind, freedom 
of the individual and respect as well as re- 
sponsiveness to the dignity of the human 
being. 

In one form of government, worship of 
that government is enforced as the religion 
of the people. In ours, religion is the free 
choice of the individual. He worships God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. 

In the one form—the government of god- 
less communism—all property rights have 
been wiped out. In the other—our form— 
the individual is entitled to enjoy the results 
of his ability, his energy, and his sacrifice. 

What do we need to do in order to preserve 
our great Republic and to keep its flag secure 
and inviolate? 
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We must see that America is fully and 
correctly informed about the true objectives 
and methods of communism and its danger 
to all we hold dear. 

We must take an active interest in public 
affairs. Always vote in elections—get others 
out to vote—and cast that vote intelligently. 

We must be fair with our Government. 
In the interest of fair play and sound econ- 
omy, we must promote and work for what 
we feel is best for our country. Our Gov- 
ernment will be only as strong as we make it. 

We must take a vital interest in the edu- 
cation of our children—get to know their 
teachers—know how schoolbooks are se- 
lected and what they contain. We must be 
sure that Communist poison is not being ad- 
. ministered right under our very eyes, and 
supported by our own tax dollars. 
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We must not join groups or sign petitions 
unless we first investigate them. Commu- 
nists have so perverted such appealing words 
as “peace,” “freedom,” “youth,” and 
“mother” that any organization or docu- 
ment using these or similar words should 
þe questioned until we know who is behind 
it. : 

We must strengthen the moral and spirit- 
ual fiber of America. 

Under the shadow of the flag there is no 
limitation for our good works—no room 
for abridgment of our fidelity—no place to 
pause in our eternal vigilance. 

America is still in the making. Its future 
destiny depends on the loyalty, the devotion, 
and the character of each citizen. To call 
men and women and children aside and 
remind them of their responsibilities to 
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God and country on this Flag Day is the best 
devotion we can pay our flag. 

As we count the blessings that have come 
since June 14, 1777, we cannot fail to recog- 
nize our debt to our flag. The high prin- 
ciples which it has continued to represent 
in war and peace should be studied, appre- 
ciated, and honored until they become part 
of our lives. 

We can strengthen the structure of Amer- 
ica if we work with renewed patriotism, in- 
creased courage, and firm determination to 
maintain high moral and spiritual stand- 
ards. 

On this Flag Day anniversary the love of 
the Stars and stripes should be our steadfast 
guide to better citizenship, better American- 
ism, and a deeper appreciation of the rich 
heritage and the glorious future that is ours, 


SENATE 
Monpay, JUNE 17, 1957 


The Senate met in executive session at 
11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of wisdom, in all our fal- 
lible, willful ways Thou hast called us 
to be fellowworkers with Thee—chan- 
nels through which Thy will may be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven. While 
we come praying for our ailing world, 
with a realization that our strength is 
unequal to our tasks and that our in- 
sights are not deep enough for the solv- 
ing of the tangled problems which con- 
front us, we would pray most of all for 
ourselves—that the golden glory of the 
June flowers and foliage may he a par- 
able of the blossoms of the divine grace 
of meekness, gentleness, charity, and 
forgiveness which shall make the barren 
wastes of our own lives as the garden 
of the Lord. In all, and through all, in 
the newness of life may our glad hearts 
sing with the singing birds: 


This is my Father’s world— 

And though the wrong seems oft so 
strong, 

God is the ruler yet. 


We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on June 13, 1957, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 895. An act for the relief of Josefa Ku- 
siak; 


S. 1203. An act for the relief of Lydia Anne 
Foote; and 


_ S. 1463. An act to amend the Medals of 
Honor Act to authorize awards for acts of 
heroism involving any motor vehicle. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent order of Friday last, 
the Senate convened at 11 o’clock ‘a. m. 
today for the purpose of considering the 
Atomic Energy Treaty. Under the rule, 


treaties are considered in executive ses- 
sion, and not in legislative session. 

Therefore, in the opinion of the Chair, 
the Senate when it convened, automat- 
ically resolved itself into executive ses- 
sion for the purpose of considering the 
treaty in question. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings: ) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: i 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., of Texas, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State, vice Henry 
F. Holland, resigned. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Darrell O. Holmes, of Washington, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Washington. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the treaty by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Executive I 
(85th Cong., 1st sess.) , the statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
which was open for signature at United 
Nations Headquarters in New York, from 
October 26, 1956, to January. 24, 1957, 
and during that period was: signed in 
behalf of the United States of America 
and 79 other nations, reported favorably 
from the Foreign Relations Committee 
with an understanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the treaty will be read the second 
time and considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the treaty, 
Executive I (85th Cong., 1st sess.), the 
statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, which was open for sig- 
nature at United Nations Headquarters 
in New York, from October 26, 1956, to 
January 24, 1957, and during that period 


was signed in behalf of the United States 
of America and 79 other nations, which 
was read the second time, as follows: 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY } 


Article I 
Establishment of the Agency 


The parties hereto establish an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (hereinafter 
referred to as “the Agency”) upon the terms 
and conditions hereinafter set forth. 


Article II 
Objectives 


The Agency shall seek to accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic energy 
to peace, health, and prosperity throughout 
the world. It shall ensure, so far as it is 
able, that assistance provided by it or at its 
request or under its supervision or control 
is not used in such a way as to further any 
military purpose. 


Article III 
Functions 
A. The Agency is authorized: 


1. To encourage and assist research on, 
and development and practical application 
of, atomic energy for peaceful uses through- 
out. the world; and, if requested to do so, 
to act as an intermediary for the purposes 
of securing the performance of services or 
the supplying of materials, equipment, or fa- 
cilities by one member of the Agency for 
another; and to perform any operation or 
service useful in research on, or development 
of practical application of, atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes; 

2. To make provision, in accordance with 
this statute, for materials, services, equip- 
ment, and facilities to meet the needs of re- 
search on, and development and practical 
application of, atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, including the production of elec- 
tric power, with due consideration for the 
needs of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world; 

3. To foster the exchange of scientific and 
technical information on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; 

4. To encourage the exchange and train- 
ing of scientists and experts in the field of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; 

5. To establish and administer safeguards 
designed to insure that special fissionable 
and other materials, services, equipment, fa- 
cilities, and information made available by 
the Agency or at its request or under its 
supervision or control are not used in such 
a way as to further any military purpose; 
and to apply safeguards, at the request of the 
parties, to any bilateral or multilateral ar- 
rangement, or, at the request of a State, to 


1Conference on the statute held at head- 
quarters of the United Nations, September 
20 to October 26, 1956. 
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any of that State’s activities in the field of 
atomic energy; 

6. To establish or adopt, in consultation 
and, where appropriate, in collaboration with 
the competent organs of the United Nations 
and with the specialized agencies concerned, 
standards of safety for protection of health 
and minimization of danger to life and 
property (including such standards for labor 
conditions), and to provide for the applica- 
tion of these standards to its own operations 
as well as to the operations making use of 
materials, services, equipment, facilities, and 
information made available by the Agency 
or at its request or under its control or su- 
pervision; and to provide for the application 
of these standards, at the request of the 
parties, to operations under any bilateral or 
multilateral arrangement, or, at. the request 
of a State, to any of that State’s activities 
in the field of atomic energy; 

7. To acquire or establish any facilities, 
plant, and equipment useful in carrying out 
its authorized functions, whenever the facil- 
ities, plant, and equipment otherwise avail- 
able to it in the area concerned are inade- 
quate or available only on terms it deems 
unsatisfactory. 

B. In carrying out its functions, 
Agency shall: 

1. Conduct its activities in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations to promote peace and international 
cooperation, and in conformity with policies 
of the United Nations furthering the estab- 
lishment of safeguarded world-wide disarma- 
ment and in conformity with any interna- 
tional agreements entered into pursuant to 
such policies; 

2. Establish control over the use of special 
fissionable materials received by the Agency, 
in order to insure that these materials are 
used only for peaceful purposes; 

3. Allocate its resources in such a manner 
as to secure efficient utilization and the 
greatest possible general benefit in all areas 
of the world, bearing in mind the special 


the 


needs of the underdeveloped areas of the 


world; 

4, Submit reports on its activities annually 
to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and, when appropriate, to the Secu- 
rity Council: if in connection with the ac- 
tivities of the Agency there should arise 
questions that are within the competence of 
the Security Council, the Agency shall notify 
the Security Council, as the organ bearing 
the main responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and may 
also take the measures open to it under this 
statute, including those provided in para- 
graph C of article XII; 

5. Submit reports to the Economic and 
Social Council and other organs of the 
United Nations on matters within the com- 
petence of these organs. 

C. In carrying out its functions, the Agen- 
cy shall not make assistance to members 
subject to any political, economic, military, 
or other conditions incompatible with the 
provisions of this statute. 

D. Subject to the provisions of this stat- 
ute and to the terms of agreements con- 
cluded between a State or a group of States 
and the Agency which shall be in accordance 
with the provisions of the statute, the ac- 
tivities of the Agency shall be carried out 
with due observance of the sovereign rights 
of States. 

Article IV 


Membership 


A. The initial members of the Agency shall 
be those states members of the United Na- 
tions or of any of the specialized agencies 
which shall have signed this statute within 
90 days after it is opened for signature and 
shall have deposited an instrument of rati- 
fication. 

B. Other members of the Agency shall be 
those States, whether or not members of 
the United Nations or of any of the special- 
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ized agencies, which deposit an instrument 
of acceptance of this statute after their 
membership has been approved by the Gen- 
eral Conference upon the recommendation 
of the Board of Governors, In recommend- 
ing and approving a State for membership, 
the Board of Governors and the General 
Conference shall determine that the State is 
able and willing to carry out the obligations 
of membership in the Agency giving due 
consideration to its ability and willingness to 
act in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

C. The Agency is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members, 
and all members, in order to ensure to all of 
them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership, shall fulfill in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with this statute. 


Article V 
General Conference 


A. A General Conference consisting of rep- 
resentatives of all members shall meet in 
regular annual session and in such special 
sessions as shall be convened by the Director 
General at the request of the Board of Gov- 
ernors or of a majority of members. The 
sessions shall take place at the headquarters 
of the Agency unless otherwise determined 
by the General Conference. 

B. At such sessions, each member shall be 
represented by one delegate who may be 
accompanied by alternates and by advisers. 
The cost of attendance of any delegation 
shall be borne by the member concerned. 

C. The General Conference shall elect a 
President and such other officers as may be 
required at the beginning of each session. 
They shall hold office for the duration of 
the session. The General Conference, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this statute, shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure. Each 
member shall have one vote. Decisions 


pursuant to paragraph H of article XIV, 


paragraph C of article XVIII and paragraph 
B_of article XIX shall be made by a two- 
thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Decisions on other questions, in- 
cluding the determination of additional 
questions or categories of questions to be 
decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be 
made by a majority of the members present 
and voting. A majority of members shall 
constitute a quorum. 

D. The General Conference may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the 
scope of this statute or relating to the pow- 
ers and functions of any organs provided for 
in this statute, and may make recommenda- 
tions to the membership of the Agency or 
to the Board of Governors or to both on 
any such questions or matters. 

E. The General Conference shall: 

1, Elect members of the Board of Gover- 
nors in accordance with article VI; 

2. Approve States for membership in ac- 
cordance with article IV; 

3. Suspend a member from the privileges 
and rights of membership in accordance 
with article XIX; 

4. Consider the annual report of the 
Board; 

5. In accordance with article XIV, approve 
the budget of the Agency recommended by 
the Board or return it with recommenda- 
tions as to its entirety or parts to the Board 
for resubmission to the General Conference; 

-6. Approve reports to be submitted to the 
United Nations as required by the relation- 
ship agreement between the Agency and the 
United Nations, except reports referred to 
in paragraph C of article XII, or return them 
to the Board with its recommendations; 

7. Approve any agreement or agreements 
between the Agency and the united Nations 
and other organizations as provided in arti- 
cle XVI or return such agreements with its 
recommendations to the Board, for resub- 
mission to the General Conference; 
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8. Approve rules and limitations regard- 
ing the exercise of borrowing powers by the 
Board, in accordance with paragraph G of 
article XIV; approve rules regarding the ac- 
ceptance of voluntary contributions to the 
Agency; and approve, in accordance with 
paragraph F of article XIV, the manner in 
which the general fund referred to in that 
paragraph may be used; 

9. Approve amendments to this statute 
in accordance with paragraph C of article 
XVIII; i 

10. Approve the appointment of the Di- 
rector General in accordance with paragraph 
A of article VII. 

F. The General Conference shall have the 
authority: i 

1. To take decisions on any matter spe- 
cifically referred to the General Conference 
for this purpose by the Board; 

2. To propose matters for consideration by 
the Board and request from the Board re- 
ports on any matters relating to the func- 
tions of the Agency. 


Article VI 
Board of Governors 


A. The Board of Governors shall be com- 
posed as follows: 

1. The outgoing Board of Governors (or in 
the case of the first Board, the Preparatory 
Commission referred to in Annex I) shall 
designate for membership on the Board the 
five members most advanced in the technol- 
ogy of atomic energy including the produc- 
tion of source materials and the member 
most advanced in the technology of atomic 
energy including the production of source 
materials in each of the following areas not 
represented by the aforesaid five: 

(1) North America. 

(2) Latin America. 

(3) Western Europe. 

(4) Eastern Europe. 

(5) Africa and the Middle East. 

(6) South Asia. t 

(7) South East Asia and the Pacific. 

(8) Far East. ; 

.2. The outgoing Board of Governors (or 
in the case of the first Board, the Prepara- : 
tory Commission referred to in Annex I) 
shall designate for membership on the- 
Board two members from among the fol-: 
lowing other producers of source materi- : 
als: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and = 
Portugal; and shall aiso designate for mem- 
bership on the Board one other member as 
a supplier of technical assistance. No mem- 
ber in this category in any one year will 
be eligible for redesignation in the same 
category for the following year. 

8. The General Conference shall elect ten 
members to membership on the Board of 
Governors, with due regard to equitable rep- 
resentation on the Board as a whole of 
the members in the areas listed in sub- 
paragraph A-1 of this article, so that the 
Board shall at all times include in this 
category a representative of each of those 
areas except North America. Except for the 
five members chosen for a term of one year 
in accordance with paragraph D of this ar- 
ticle, no member in this category in any one 
term of office will be eligible for reelection 
in the same category for the following term 
of office. 

B. The designations provided for in sub- 
paragraphs A-1 and A-2 of this article shall 
take place not less than 60 days before each 
regular annual session of the General Con- 
ference. The elections provided for in sub- 
paragraph A-3 of this article shall take place 
at regular sessions of the General Confer- 
ence. 

C. Members represented on the Board of 
Governors in accordance with subparagraphs 
A-1 and A-2 of this article shall hold office 
from the end of the next regular annual 
session of the General Conference after their 
designation until the end of the following 
régular annual session of the General Con- 
ference. 
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D. Members represented on the Board of 
Governors in accordance with subparagraph 
A-3 of this article shall hold office from the 
end of the regular annual session of the 
General Conference at which they are elected 
until the end of the second regular annual 
session of the General Conference thereafter. 
In the election of these members for the 
first Board, however, 5 shall be chosen for 
a term of 1 year. 

E. Each member of the Board of Governors 
shall have one _vote. Decisions on the 
amount of the Agency’s budget shall be 
made by a two-thirds majority of those pres- 
ent and voting, as provided in paragraph H 
of article XIV. Decisions on other ques- 
tions, including the determination of addi- 
tional questions or categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority, shall 
be made by a majority of those present and 
voting. Two-thirds of all members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum. 

F. The Board of Governors shall have au- 
thority to carry out the functions of the 
Agency in accordance with this statute, sub- 
ject to its responsibilities to the General 
Conference as provided in this statute. 

G. The Board of Governors shall meet at 
such times as it may determine. The meet- 
ings shall take place at the headquarters of 
the Agency unless otherwise determined by 
the Board. 

H. The Board of Governors shall elect a 
Chairman and other officers from among its 
members and, subject to the provisions of 
this statute, shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure. 

I. The Board of Governors may establish 
such committees as it deems advisable. The 
Board may appoint persons to represent it 
in its relations with other organizations. 

J. The Board of Governors shall prepare 
an annual report to the General Confer- 
ence concerning the affairs of the Agency 
and any projects approved by the Agency. 
The Board shall also prepare for submission 
to the General Conference such reports as 
the Agency is or may be required to make 
to the United Nations or to any other organi- 
zation the work of which is related to that 
of the Agency. These reports, along with 
the annual reports, shall be submitted to 
members of the Agency at least 1 month be- 
fore the annual session of the General Con- 
ference. - 
Article VII 


Staff 


A. The staff of the Agency shall be headed 
by a Director General. The Director General 
shall be appointed by the Board of Gover- 
nors with the approval of the General Con- 
ference for a term of 4 years. He shall be 
the chief administrative officer of the Agency. 

B. The Director General shall be respon- 
sible for the appointment, organization, and 
functioning of the staff and shall be under 
the authority of and subject to the control 
of the Board of Governors. He shall. perform 
his duties in accordance with regulations 
adopted by the Board. 

C. The staff shall include such qualified 
scientific and technical and other personnel 
as may be required to fulfill the objectives 
and functions of the Agency. The Agency 
shall be guided by the principle that its 
permanent staff shall be kept to a minimum. 

D. The paramount consideration in the re- 
cruitment and employment of the staff and 
in the determination of the conditions of 
service shall be to secure employees of the 
highest standards of efficiency, technical 
competence, and integrity. Subject to this 
consideration, due regard shall be paid to 
the contributions of members to the Agency 
and to the importance of recruiting the staff 
on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

E. The terms and conditions on which the 
staff shall be appointed, remunerated, and 
dismissed shall be in accordance with regu- 
lations made by the Board of Governors, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this statute and to 
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general rules approved by the General Con- 
ference on the recommendation of the Board. 

F. In the performance of their duties, the 
Director General and the staff shall not seek 
or receive instructions from any source ex- 
ternal to the Agency. ‘They shall refrain 
from any action which might reflect on their 
position as officials of the Agency; subject to 
their responsibilities to the Agency, they 
shall not disclose any industrial secret or 
other confidential information coming to 
their knowledge by reason of their official 
duties for the Agency. Each member under- 
takes to respect the international character 
of the responsibilities of the Director Gen- 
eral and the staff and shall not seek to influ- 
ence them in the discharge of their duties. 

G. In this article the term “staff” includes 
guards. 

Article VIII 


Exchange of Information 


A. Each member should make available 
such information as would, in the judgment 
of the member, be helpful to the Agency. 

B. Each member shall make available to 
the Agency all scientific information devel- 
oped as a result of assistance extended by 
the Agency pursuant to article XI. 

C. The Agency shall assemble and make 
available in an accessible form the informa- 
tion made available to it under paragraphs 
A and B of this article. It shall take positive 
steps to encourage the exchange among its 
members of information relating to the na- 
ture and peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
shall serve as an intermediary among its 
members for this purpose. 


Article IX 
Supplying of Materials 


A. Members may make available to the 
Agency such quantities of special fissionable 
materials as they deem advisable and on 
such terms as shall be agreed with the Agen- 
cy. The materials made available to the 
Agency may, at the discretion of the mem- 
ber making them available, be stored either 
by the member concerned or, with the agree- 
ment of the Agency, in the Agency’s depots. 

B. Members may also make available to the 
Agency source materials as defined in article 
XX and other materials. The Board of Gov- 
ernors shall determine the quantities of such 
materials which the Agency will accept un- 
der agreements provided for in article XIII. 

C. Each member shall notify the Agency 
of the quantities, form, and composition of 
special fissionable materials, source mate- 
rials, and other materials which that mem- 
ber is prepared, in conformity with its laws, 
to make available immediately or during a 
period specified by the Board of Governors. 

D. On request of the Agency a member 
shall, from the materials which it has made 
available, without delay deliver to another 
member or group of members such quantities 
of such materials as the Agency may specify, 
and shall without delay deliver to the Agency 
itself such quantities of such materials as 
are really necessary for operations and scien- 
tific research in the facilities of the Agency. 

E. The quantities, form, and composition 
of materials made available by any member 
may be changed at any time by the member 
with the approval of the Board of Governors. 

.F. An initial notification in accordance 
with paragraph C of this article shall be made 
within 3 months of the entry into force of 
this statute with respect to the member con- 
cerned. In the absence of a contrary deci- 
sion of the Board of Governors, the mate- 
rials initially made available shall be for the 
period of the calendar year succeeding the 
year when this statute takes effect with re- 
spect to the member concerned. Subsequent 
notifications shall likewise, in the absence of 
& contrary action by the Board, relate to the 
period of the calendar year following the no- 
tification and shall be made no later than 
the first day of November of each year. 
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G. The Agency shall specify the place and 
method of delivery and, where appropriate, 
the form and composition, of materials 
which it has requested a member to deliver 
from the amounts which that member has 
notified the Agency it is prepared to make 
available. The Agency shall also verify the 
quantities of materials delivered and shall 
report those quantities periodically to the 
members. 

H. The Agency shall be responsible for 
storing and protecting materials in its pos- 
session. The Agency shall insure that these 
materials shall be safeguarded against (1) 
hazards of the weather, (2) unauthorized 
removal or diversion, (3) damage or destruc- 
tion, including sabotage, and (4) forcible 
seizure. In storing special fissionable ma- 
terials in its possession, the Agency shall in- 
sure the geographical distribution of these 
materials in such a way as not to allow 
concentration of large amounts of such ma- 
terials in any one country or region of the 
world. 

I. The Agency shall as soon as practicable 
establish or acquire such of the following as 
may be necessary: 

1. Plant, equipment, and facilities for the 
receipt, storage, and issue of materials; 

2. Physical safeguards; 

3. Adequate health and safety measures; 

4. Control laboratories for the analysis 
and verification of materials received; 

5. Housing and administrative facilities 
for any staff required for the foregoing. 

J. The materials made available pursuant 
to this article shall be used as determined 
by the Board of Governors in accordance 
No 
member shall have the right to require 
that the materials it makes available to the 
Agency be kept separately by the Agency or 
to designate the specific project in which 
they must be used. 


Article X 
Services, Equipment, and Facilities 


Members may make available to the 
Agency services, equipment, and facilities 
which may be of assistance in fulfilling the 
Agency’s objectives and functions, 


Article XI 
Agency Projects 


A. Any member or group of members of 
the Agency desiring to set up any project 
for research on, or development or practical 
application of, atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes may request the assistance of the 
Agency in securing special fissionable and 
other materials, services, equipment, and 
facilities necessary for this purpose. Any 
such request shall be accompanied by an 
explanation of the purpose and extent of the 
project and shall be considered by the Board 
of Governors. 

B. Upon request, the Agency may also as- 
sist any member or group of members to 
make arrangements to secure necessary fi- 
nancing from outside sources to carry out 
such projects. In extending this assistance, 
the Agency will not be required to provide 
any guaranties or to assume any financial 
responsibility for the project. 

C. The Agency may arrange for the sup- 
plying of any materials, services, equipment, 
and facilities necessary for the project by 
one or more members or may itself under- 
take to provide any or all of these directly, 
taking into consideration the wishes of the 
member or members making the request. 

D. For the purpose of considering the re- 
quest, the Agency may send into the terri- 
tory of the member or group of members 
making the request a person or persons qual- 
ified to examine the project. For this pur- 
pose the Agency may, with the approval of 
the member or group of members making 
the request, use members of its own staff or 
employ suitably qualified nationals of any 
member. 
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E. Before approving a project under this 
article, the Board of Governors shall give 
due consideration to: 

1, The usefulness of the project, including 
its scientific and technical feasibility; 

2. The adequacy of plans, funds, and tech- 
nical personnel to assure the effective execu- 
tion of the project; 

3. The adequacy of proposed health and 
safety standards for handling and storing 
materials and for operating facilities; 

4. The inability of the member or group 
of members making the request to secure 
the necessary finances, materials, facilities, 
equipment, and services; 

5. The equitable distribution of materials 
and other resources available to the Agency; 

6. The special needs of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world; and 

7. Such other matters as may be relevant. 

F. Upon approving a project, the Agency 
shall enter into an agreement with the mem- 
ber or group of members submitting the 
project, which agreement shall: 

1. Provide for allocation to the project of 
any required special fissionable or other 
materials; 

2. Provide for transfer of special fissionable 
materials from their then place of custody, 
whether the materials be in the custody of 
the Agency or of the member making them 
available for use in Agency projects, to the 
member or group of members submitting the 
project, under conditions which ensure the 
safety of any shipment required and meet 
applicable health and safety standards; 

3. Set forth the terms and conditions, in- 
cluding charges, on which any materials, 
services, equipment, and facilities are to be 
provided by the Agency itself, and, if any 
such materials, services, equipment, and 
facilities are to be provided by a member, 
the terms and conditions as arranged for by 
the member or group of members submitting 
the project and the supplying member; 

4, Include undertakings by the member or 
group of members submitting the project: 
(a) that the assistance provided shall not 
be used in such a way as to further any 
military purpose; and (b) that the project 
shall be subject to the safeguards provided 
for in article XII, the relevant safeguards 
being specified in the agreement; 

5. Make appropriate provision regarding 
the rights and interests of the Agency and 
the member or members concerned in any 
inventions or discoveries, or any patents 
therein, arising from the project; 

6. Make appropriate provision regarding 
settlement of disputes; 

7. Include such other provisions as may 
be appropriate. 

G. The provisions of this article shall also 
apply where appropriate to a request for 
materials, services, facilities, or equipment 
in connection with an existing project. 


Article XII 
Agency Safeguards 


A. With respect to any Agency project, or 
other arrangement where the Agency is re- 
quested by the parties concerned to apply 
safeguards, the Agency shall have the fol- 
lowing rights and responsibilities to the ex- 
tent relevant to the project or arrangement: 

1. To examine the design of specialized 
equipment and facilities including nuclear 
reactors, and to approve it only from the 
viewpoint of assuring that it will not further 
any military purpose, that it complies with 
applicable health and safety standards, and 
that it will permit effective application of 
the safeguards provided for in this article; 

2. To require the observance of any health 
and safety measures prescribed by the 
Agency; 

3. To require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records to assist in en- 
suring accountability for source and special 
fissionable materials used or produced in the 
project or arrangement; 
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4. To call for and receive progress reports; 

5. To approve the means to be used for the 
chemical processing of irradiated materials 
solely to ensure that this chemical process- 
ing will not lend itself to diversion of ma- 
terials for military purposes and will com- 
ply with applicable health and safety stand- 
ards; to require that special fissionable ma- 
terials recovered or produced as a by-product 
be used for peaceful purposes under con- 
tinuing Agency safeguards for research or in 
reactors, existing or under construction, 
specified by the member or members con- 
cerned; and to require deposit with the 
Agency of any excess of any special fission- 
able materials recovered or produced as a 
by-product over what is needed for the 
above-stated uses in order to prevent stock- 
piling of these materials, provided that 
thereafter at the request of the member or 
members concerned special fissionable ma- 
terials so deposited with the Agency shall be 
returned promptly to the member or mem- 
bers concerned for use under the same pro- 
visions as stated above; 

6. To send into the territory of the re- 
cipient state or states inspectors designated 
by the Agency after consultation with the 
state or states concerned, who shall have 
access at all times to all places and data and 
to any person who by reason of his occupa- 
tion deals with materials, equipment, or fa- 
cilities which are required by this statute to 
be safeguarded, as necessary to account for 
source and special fissionable materials sup- 
plied and fissionable products and to deter- 
mine whether there is compliance with the 
undertaking against use in furtherance of 
any military purpose referred to in sub- 
paragraph F-4 of article XI, with the health 
and safety measures referred to in subpara- 
graph A-2 of this article, and with any other 
conditions prescribed in the agreement be- 
tween the Agency and the state or states 
concerned. Inspectors designated by the 
Agency shall be accompanied by representa- 
tives of the authorities of the state con- 
cerned, if that state so requests, provided 
that the inspectors shall not thereby be de- 
layed or otherwise impeded in the exercise 
of their functions; 

7. In the event of noncompliance and 
failure by the recipient state or states to 
take requested corrective steps within a rea- 
sonable time, to suspend or terminate as- 
sistance and withdraw any materials and 
equipment made available by the Agency or 
a member in furtherance of the project. 

B. The Agency shall, as necessary, estab- 
lish a staff of inspectors. The staff of in- 
spectors shall have the responsibility of ex- 
amining all operations conducted by the 
Agency itself to determine whether the 
Agency is complying with the health and 
safety measures prescribed by it for appli- 
cation to projects subject to its approval, 
supervision or control, and whether the 
Agency is taking adequate measures to pre- 
vent the source and special fissionable ma- 
terials in its custody or used or produced in 
its own operations from being used in fur- 
therance of any military purpose. The 
Agency shall take remedial action forth- 
with to correct any noncompliance or fail- 
ure to take adequate measures. 

C. The staff of inspectors shall also have 
the responsibility of obtaining and verifying 
the accounting referred to in subparagraph 
A-6 of this article and of determining 
whether there is compliance with the under- 
taking referred to in subparagraph F-4 of 
article XI, with the measures referred to in 
subparagraph A-2 of this article, and with 
all other conditions of the project prescribed 
in the agreement between the Agency and 
the state or states concerned. The inspec- 
tors shall report any noncompliance to the 
Director General who shall thereupon trans- 
mit the report to the Board of Governors, 
The Board shall call upon the recipient state 
or states to remedy forthwith any noncom- 
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pliance which it finds to have occurred. The 
Board shall report the noncompliance to all. 
members and to the Security Council and 
General Assembly of the United Nations. In 
the event of failure of the recipient state or 
States to take fully corrective action within 
a reasonable time, the Board may take one 
or both of the following measures: direct 
curtailment or suspension of assistance being 
provided by the Agency or by a member, and 
call for the return of materials and equip- 
ment made available to the recipient mem- 
ber or group of members. The Agency may 
also, in accordance with article XIX, suspend 
any noncomplying member from the exercise 
of the privileges and rights of membership. 


Article XIII 
Reimbursement of Members 


Unless otherwise agreed upon between the 
Board of Governors and the member furnish- 
ing to the Agency materials, services, equip- 
ment, or facilities, the Board shall enter into 
an agreement with such member providing 
for reimbursement for the items furnished, 


Article XIV 
Finance 


A. The Board of Governors shall submit to 
the General Conference the annual budget 
estimates for the expenses of the Agency. 
To facilitate the work of the Board in this 
regard, the Director General shall initially 
prepare the budget estimates. If the Gen- 
eral Conference does not approve the esti- 
mates, it shall return them together with its 
recommendations to the Board. The Board 
shall then submit further estimates to the 
General Conference for its approval. 

B. Expenditures of the Agency shall be 
classified under the following categories: 

_ 1. Administrative expenses: These shall 
include: 

(a) Costs of the staff of the Agency other 
than the staff employed in connection with 
materials, services, equipment, and facili- 
ties referred to in subparagraph B-2 below; 
costs of meetings; and expenditures required 
for the preparation of Agency projects and 
for. the distribution of information; 

(b) Costs of implementing the safeguards 
referred to in article XII in relation to 
Agency projects or, under subparagraph A-5 
of article III, in relation to any bilateral or 
multilateral arrangement, together with the 
costs of handling and storage of special fis- 
sionable material by the Agency other than 
the storage and handling charges referred 
to in paragraph E below; 

2. Expenses, other than those included in 
subparagraph 1 of this paragraph, in con- 
nection with any materials, facilities, plant, 
and equipment acquired or established by 
the Agency in carrying out its authorized 
functions, and the costs of materials, serv- 
ices, equipment, and facilities provided by 
it. under agreements with one or more mem- 
bers. 

C. In fixing the expenditures under sub- 
paragraph B-1 (b) above, the Board of Gov- 
ernors shall deduct such amounts as are 
recoverable under agreements regarding the 
application of safeguards between the 
Agency and parties to bilateral or multi- 
lateral arrangements. 

D. The Board of Governors shall appor- 
tion the expenses referred to in subpara- 
graph B-1 above, among members in ac- 
cordance with a scale to be fixed by the Gen- 
eral Conference. In fixing the scale the 
General Conference shall be guided by the 
principles adopted by the United Nations in 
assessing contributions of member states 
to the regular budget of the United Nations. 

E. The Board of Governors shall establish 
periodically a scale of charges, including rea- 
sonable uniform storage and handling 
charges, for materials, services, equipment, 
and facilities furnished to members by the 
Agency. The scale shall be designed to pro- 
duce revenues for the Agency adequate to 
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meet the expenses and costs referred to in 
subparagraph B-2 above, less any voluntary 
contributions which the Board of Governors 
may, in accordance with paragraph F, 
apply for this purpose. The proceeds of 
such charges shall be placed in a sepa- 
rate fund which shall be used to pay mem- 
bers for any materials, services, equipment, 
or facilities furnished by them and to meet 
other expenses referred to in subpara- 
graph B-2 above which may be incurred by 
the Agency itself. 

F. Any excess of revenues referred to in 
paragraph E over the expenses and costs there 
referred to, and any voluntary contributions 
to the Agency, shall be placed in a general 
fund which may be used as the Board of 
Governors, with the approval of the General 
Conference, may determine. 

G. Subject to rules and limitations ap- 
proved by the General Conference, the Board 
of Governors shall have the authority to exer- 
cise borrowing powers on behalf of the 
Agency without, however, imposing on mem- 
bers of the Agency any liability in respect of 
loans entered into pursuant to this author- 
ity, and to accept voluntary contributions 
made to the Agency. 

H. Decisions of the General Conference 
on financial questions and of the Board of 
Governors on the amount of the Agency’s 
budget shall require a two-thirds majority 
of those present and voting. 


Article XV 
Privileges and Immunities 


A. The Agency shall enjoy in the territory 
of each member such legal capacity and such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the exercise of its functions. 

B. Delegates of members together with 
their alternates and advisers, Governors ap- 
pointed to the Board together with their 
alternates and advisers, and the Director 
General and the staff of the Agency, shall 
enjoy such privileges and immunities as are 
necessary in the independent exercise of 
their functions in connection with the 
Agency. 

C. The legal capacity, privileges, and im- 
munities referred to in this article shall be 
defined in a separate agreement or agree- 
ments between the Agency, represented for 
this purpose by the Director General acting 
under instructions of the Board of Gover- 
nors, and the members. 


Article XVI 
Relationship With Other Organizations 


A. The Board of Governors, with the ap- 
proval of the General Conference, is author- 
ized to enter into an agreement or agree- 
ments establishing an appropriate relation- 
ship between the Agency and the United Na- 
tions and any other organizations the work 
of which is related to that of the Agency. 

B. The agreement or agreements estab- 
lishing the relationship of the Agency and 
the United Nations shall provide for: 

1. Submission by the Agency of reports 
as provided for in subparagraphs B-4 and 
B-5 of article III; 

2. Consideration by the Agency of resolu- 
tions relating to it adopted by the General 
Assembly or any of the Councils of the 
United Nations and the submission of re- 
ports, when requested, to the appropriate 
organ of the United Nations on the action 
taken by the Agency or by its members in 
accordance with this statute as a result 
of such consideration, 


Article XVII 
Settlement of Disputes 

A. Any question or dispute concerning the 
interpretation or application of this statute 
which is not settled by negotiation shall be 
referred to the International Court of Jus- 
tice in conformity with the statute of the 
Court, unless the parties concerned agree on 

another mode of settlement. 
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B. The General Conference and the Board 
of Governors are separately empowered, sub- 
ject to authorization from the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, to request 
the International Court of Justice to give 
an advisory opinion on any legal question 
arising within the scope of the Agency’s 
activities. 

Article XVIII 


Amendments and Withdrawals 


A. Amendments to this statute may be 
proposed by any member. Certified copies 
of the text of any amendment proposed 
shall be prepared by the Director General 
and communicated by him to all members 
at least 90 days in advance of its considera- 
tion by the General Conference. 

B. At the fifth annual session of the Gen- 
eral Conference following the coming into 
force of this statute, the question of a gen- 
eral review of the provisions of this statute 
shall be placed on the agenda of that ses- 
sion. On approval by a majority of the mem- 
bers present and voting, the review will take 
place at the following General Conference. 
Thereafter, proposals on the question of a 
general review of this statute may be sub- 
mitted for decision by the General Confer- 
ence under the same procedure. 

C. Amendments shall come into force for 
all members when: 

(i) Approved by the General Conference 
by a two-thirds majority of those present and 
voting after consideration of observations 
submitted by the Board of Governors on each 
proposed amendment, and 

(ii) Accepted by two-thirds of all the 
members in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. Acceptance by a 
member shall be effected by the deposit of 
an instrument of acceptance with the de- 
positary Government referred to in para- 
graph C of article XXI. 

D. At any time after five years from the 
date when this statute shall take effect in 
accordance with paragraph E of article XXI 
or whenever a member is unwilling to accept 
an amendment to this statute, it may with- 
draw from the Agency by notice in writing 
to that effect given to the depositary gov- 
ernment referred to in paragraph C of article 
XXI, which shall promptly inform the Board 
of Governors and all members. 

E. Withdrawal by a member from the 
Agency shall not affect its contractual obli- 
gations entered into pursuant to article XI 
or its budgetary obligations for the year in 
which it withdraws. 


Article XIX 
Suspension of Privileges 


A. A member of the Agency which is in 
arrears in the payment of its financial con- 
tributions to the Agency shall have no vote 
in the Agency if the amount of its arrears 
equals or exceeds the amount of the contri- 
butions due from it for the preceding two 
years. The General Conference may, never- 
theless, permit such a member to vote if 
it is satisfied that the failure to pay is due 
to conditions beyond the control of the 
member. 

B. A member which has persistently vio- 
lated the provisions of this statute or of any 
agreement entered into by it pursuant to 
this statute may be suspended from the 
exercise of the privileges and rights of mem- 
bership by the General Conference acting 
by a two-thirds majority of the members 
present and voting upon recommendation 
by the Board of Governors. 

Article XX $ 
Definitions 

As used in this statute: 

1. The term “special fissionable material” 
means plutonium 239; uranium 233; urani- 
um enriched in the isotopes 235 or 233; any 
material containing one or more of the fore- 
going; and such other fissionable material 
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as the Board of Governors shall from time to 
time determine; but the term “special fis- 
sionable material” does not include source 
material. 

2. The term “uranium enriched in the iso- 
topes 235 or 233” means uranium containing 
the isotopes 235 or 233 or both in an amount 
such that the abundance ratio of the sum 
of these isotopes to the isotope 238 is greater 
than the ratio of the isotope 235 to the iso- 
tope 238 occurring in nature. 

3. The term “source material” means 
uranium containing the mixture of isotopes 
occurring in nature; uranium depleted in 
the isotope 235; thorium; any of the fore- 
going in the form of metal, alloy, chemical 
compound, or concentrate; any other mate- 
rial containing one or more of the foregoing 
in such concentration as the Board of Gov- 
ernors shall from time to time determine; 
and such other material as the Board of 
Governors shall from time to time determine. 


Article XXI 
Signature, Acceptance, and Entry Into Force 


A. This statute shall be open for signature 
on 26 October 1956 by all states members of 
the United Nations or of any of the special- 
ized agencies and shall remain open for sig- 
nature by those states for a period of ninety 
days. 

B. The signatory states shall become par- 
ties to this statute by deposit of an instru- 
ment of ratification. 

C. Instruments of ratification by signatory 
states and instruments of acceptance by 
states whose membership has been approved 
under paragraph B of article IV of this stat- 
ute shall be deposited with the Government 
of the United States of America, hereby desig- 
nated as depositary government. 

D. Ratification or acceptance of this stat- 
ute shall be effected by states in accordance 
with their respective constitutional proc- 
esses. 

E. This statute, apart from the Annex, 
shall come into force when 18 states have 
deposited instruments of ratification in ac- 
cordance with paragraph B of this article, 
provided that such 18 states shall include 
at least 3 of the following States: Canada, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the United States 
of America. Instruments of ratification and 
instruments of acceptance deposited there- 
after shall take effect on the date of their 
receipt. 

F. The depositary government shall 
promptly inform all states signatory to this 
statute of the date of each deposit of rati- 
fication and the date of entry into force of 
the statute. The depositary government 
shall promptly inform all signatories and 
members of the dates on which States sub- 
sequently become parties thereto. 

G. The Annex to this statute shall come 
into force on the first day this statute is 
open for signature. 

Article XXII 
Registration With the United Nations 

A. This statute shall be registered by the 
depositary Government pursuant to article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

B. Agreements between the Agency and 
any member or members, agreements between 
the Agency and any other organization or or- 
ganizations, and agreements between mem- 
bers subject to approval of the Agency, shall 
be registered with the Agency. Such agree- 
ments shall be registered by the Agency with 
the United Nations if registration is re- 
quired under article 102 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Article XXIII 
Authentic Texts and Certified Copies 


This statute, done in the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian, and Spanish languages, each 
being equally authentic, shall be deposited in 
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the archives of the depositary Government, 
Duly egertified copies of this Statute shall be 
transtnitted by the depositary Government to 
the Governments of the other signatory 
States and to the Governments of States ad- 
mitted to membership under paragraph B 
of article IV. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Statute. 

DonE at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations, this twenty-sixth day of October, 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-six. 

[Here follows a list of signatures in behalf 
of 80 countries. See summary.] 


Annex I 
Preparatory Commission 


A. A Preparatory Commission shall come 
into existence on the first day this statute 
is open for signature. It shall be composed of 
one representative each of Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Portugal, Union of South Africa, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and United States of America, and one rep- 
resentative each of six other States to be 
chosen by the International Conference on 
the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The Preparatory Commis- 
sion shall remain in existence until this 
statute comes into force and thereafter until 
the General Conference has convened and a 
Board of Governors has been selected in ac- 
cordance with article VI. 

B. The expenses of the Preparatory Com- 
mission may be met by a loan provided by 
the United Nations and for this purpose the 
Preparatory Commission shall make the nec- 
essary arrangements with the appropriate 
authorities of the United Nations, including 
arrangements for repayment of the loan by 
the Agency. Should these funds be insuffi- 
cient, the Preparatory Commission may ac- 
cept advances from Governments. Such 
advances may be set off against the contribu- 
tions of the Governments concerned to the 
Agency. 

C. The Preparatory Commission shall— 

1. Elect its own officers, adopt its own 

rules of procedure, meet as often as neces- 
sary, determine its own place of meeting and 
establish such committees as it deems neces- 
sary; 
2. Appoint an executive secretary and staff 
as shall be necessary, who shall exercise such 
powers and perform such duties as the Com- 
mission may determine; 

3. Make arrangements for the first session 
of the General Conference, including the 
preparation of a provisional agenda and 
draft rules of procedure, such session to be 
held as soon as possible after the entry into 
force of this statute; 

4. Make designations for membership on 
the first Board of Governors in accordance 
with subparagraphs A-1 and A-2 and para- 
graph B of article VI; 

5. Make studies, reports, and recommenda- 
tions for the first session of the General 
Conference and for the first meeting of the 
Board of Governors on subjects of concern to 
the Agency requiring immediate attention, 
including (a) the financing of the Agency; 
(b) the programs and budget for the first 
year of the Agency; (c) technical problems 
relevant to advance planning of Agency oper- 
ations; (d) the establishment of a perma- 
nent Agency staff; and (e) the location of 
the permanent headquarters of the Agency; 

6. Make recommendations for the first 
meeting of the Board of Governors concern- 
ing the provisions of a headquarters agree- 
ment defining the status of the Agency and 
the rights and obligations which will exist in 
the relationship between the Agency and the 
host Government; 

7. (a) Enter into negotiations with the 
United Nations with a view to the prepara- 
tion of a draft agreement in accordance with 
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article XVI of this statute, such draft agree- 
ment to be submitted to the first session of 
the General Conference and to the first meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors; and (b) make 
recommendations to the first session of the 
General Conference and to the first meeting 
of the Board of Governors concerning the 
relationship of the Agency to other interna- 
tional organizations as contemplated in 
article XVI of this statute. 


—— 


SUMMARY OF THE STATUTE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


~ Articles I and II 


The statute upon its entry into force will 
establish the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the basic objective of which is to 
seek to accelerate and enlarge the contribu- 
tion of atomic energy to peace, health, and 
prosperity throughout the world without at 
the same time furthering any military pur- 
pose. 

Article III 

The functions of the Agency set forth in 
article III of the statute are (a) to encour- 
age and assist research on, and development 
and practical application of, atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes throughout the world; 
(b) to make provision for materials, services, 
equipment, and facilities needed to carry out 
the foregoing purpose; (c) to foster the 
exchange of scientific and technical infor- 
mation on, and the exchange and training 
of scientists and experts in, the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; (d) to establish and 
administer safeguards to ensure that fission- 
able or other materials, services, equipment, 
facilities, and information with which the 
Agency deals are not used to further any 
military purpose; (e) to participate in the 
establishment, adoption, and application of 
standards of safety for the protection of 
health and the minimization of danger to 
life and property from activities in the field 
of atomic energy; and (f) to acquire or es- 
tablish any facilities, plant, and equipment 
useful in carrying out its authorized func- 
tions. 

In carrying out its functions, the Agency 
is required by the statute (a) to conduct its 
activities in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations and, in 
particular, in conformity*®*with United Na- 
tions policies furthering the establishment 
of a safeguarded worldwide disarmament; 
(b) to control the use of such fissionable 
materials as are received by the Agency so 
as to insure that they are used only for 
peaceful purposes; (c) to allocate its re- 
sources so as to secure efficient utilization 
and wide distribution of their benefits 
throughout the world, bearing in mind the 
special needs of the underdeveloped areas; 
(d) to submit annual reports on its activi- 
ties to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations; (e) when appropriate, to submit re- 
ports and information to the Security Coun- 
cil, Economic and Social Council, and other 
organs of the United Nations; (f) to refuse 
to give assistance to member countries 
under political, economic, military, or other 
conditions that are inconsistent with the 
statute; and (g) subject to the terms of any 
agreements that may be made between a 
state or group of states and the Agency, to 
give due observance to the sovereign rights 
of states. 

Article IV 


Initial members of the Agency are to be 
states members of the United Nations or 
of any of the specialized agencies which 
signed the statute within 90 days after it 
was opened for signature and which deposit 
instruments of ratification. ‘The following 
80 states signed the statute during the pe- 
riod it was open for signature: 

Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, Cambodia, Canada, Cey- 
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lon, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, Mex- 
ico, Monaco, Morocco, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Republic, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sudan, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Union of South Africa, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
United States of America, Uruguay, Vatican 
City, Venezuela, Vietnam, Yugoslavia. 

Other states may become members of the 
Agency if their membership is approved by 
the General Conference upon recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Governors. In making 
their recommendations and approvals, the 
Board of Governors and the General Con- 
ference are directed to “determine that the 
State is able and willing to carry out the 
obligations of membership in the Agency, 
giving due consideration to its ability and 
willingness to act in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 


Article V 


The General Conference of the Agency is 
to be composed of representatives of all the 
members of the Agency, each member having 
one vote therein. The General Conference is 
to meet annually and in such special sessions 
as are called by the Director General at the 
request of the Board of Governors or a ma- 
jority of the members of the Agency. Each 
member is to be represented at the sessions 
of the General Conference by one delegate 
who may be accompanied by alternates and | 
advisers. 

The General Conference is to have powers 
of discussion and recommendation on any 
matters within the scope of the statute. In 
addition, it is to elect 10 members of the 
Board of Governors, approve states for 
membership, suspend members for persistent 
violations of the provisions oz the statute 
(art. XIX), and consider the annual report 
of the Board of Governors. The General 
Conference is also to be responsible for ap- 
proving, or recommending changes in, the 
budget submitted to it by the Board of Gov- 
ernors; approving reports to be submitted to 
the United Nations except reports to the Se- 
curity Council -of noncompliance with 
Agency safeguards (art. XII (C)); approving, 
or recommending changes in, agreements 
between the Agency and the United Nations 
or other organizations; approving rules re- 
garding the exercise of the borrowing power, 
acceptance of voluntary contributions, and 
use of the general fund (art. XIV (F)); 
approving amendments to the statute; and 
approving the appointment of the Director 
General. The General Conference may make 
decisions on any matter referred to it for 
that purpose by the Board of Governors and 
may propose matters for consideration by the 
Board or request reports from the Board on 
any matters relating to the functions of the 
Agency. 

Article VI 

The Board of Governors is to have primary 
responsibility for carrying out the functions 
of the Agency. In particular, it is to have 
responsibility for determining the quantities 
of source of materials, as defined in article 
XX, and other materials the Agency will ac- 
cept. and the use of such source and special 
fissionable materials, as are made available 
to the Agency (art. IX); for approving proj- 
ects for the peaceful use of atomic energy 
(art. XI); for imposing sanctions against 
members which do not comply with Agency 
safeguards (art. XII); for submitting to the 
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General Conference an annual report (art. 
VI) and the annual budget estimates, ap- 
portioning administrative expenses among 
members in accordance with a scale to be 
fixed by the General Conference, and estab- 
lishing periodically a scale of charges, for 
materials, services, equipment and facilities 
furnished to members by the Agency (art. 
XIV); for negotiating agreements establish- 
ing the relationship of the Agency to the 
United Nations and other organizations (art. 
XVI); for requesting, when necessary, special 
sessions of the General Conference (art. V); 
for designating nonelected members to the 
succeeding Board and for establishing neces- 
sary committees (art. VI); for appointing 
with consent of the General Conference the 
Director General (art. VII); and for prepar- 
ing such reports as the Agency is required to 
make to the United Nations or other organi- 
zations (art. VI). 

In forming the composition of the Board, 
the outgoing Board (or in the case of the first 
Board, the Preparatory Commission referred 
to in the annex to the statute) designates (a) 
the 5 members most advanced in the tech- 
nology of atomic energy including the pro- 
duction of source materials; (b) the mem- 
ber most advanced in the technology of 
atomic energy including the production of 
source materials from each of the following 
areas not represented by the aforesaid 5: 
North America, Latin America, Western Eu- 
rope, Eastern Europe, Africa, and the Middle 
East, South Asia, Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific, and the Far East; (c) 2 members from 
the following producers of source materials: 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Portu- 
gal; (d) 1 other member as a supplier of 
technical assistance; in addition, the Gen- 
eral Conference elects (e) 10 members, hav- 
ing due regard to the equitable representa- 
tion on the Board of those areas listed above 
(category (b)) so that the Board at all times 
. includes in this category a member from each 
of those areas except North America. Mem- 
bers designated under categories (d) and (e) 
(except for 5 members elected to the first 
Board) are ineligible for redesignation or re- 
election in the same category the following 
year. Each member of the Board has one 
vote, and decisions are taken by a majority of 
those present and voting, except for decisions 
on the Agency’s budget which require a two- 
thirds majority of those present and voting. 


Article VII 


The staff of the Agency is to be headed by 
a Director General appointed for 4 years by 
the Board of Governors with the approval 
of the General Conference. He is to be re- 
sponsible for the appointment, organization, 
and functioning of the staff subject to the 
control of the Board of Governors and in 
accordance with regulations they adopt. The 
Agency staff is to be kept to a minimum. 
In recruiting the staff and determining the 
conditions of service, the paramount con- 
sideration is to be to secure employees of 
the highest standards efficiency, technical 
competence, and integrity. Subject to that 
consideration, due regard is to be paid to 
members’ contributions to the Agency and 
to the importance of recruiting staff on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible. 

The Director General and the staff are for- 
bidden to disclose any industrial secret or 
other confidential information coming to 
their knowledge by reason of their official 
duties for the Agency. The international 
character of the responsibilities of the Di- 
rector General and the staff are recognized. 


Article VIII 


Article VIII of the statute contains pro- 
visions for the exchange and dissemination 
of information relating to the nature and 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. It provides 
that each member should make available 
such information as would, in the judgment 
of the member, be helpful to the Agency, 
and requires each member to make available 
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all scientific information acquired as a re- 
sult of assistance extended by the Agency. 
The Agency is to make information thus 
acquired available in accessible form and 
to encourage the exchange of information 
among its members. The statute in no way 
requires a government to transmit classified 
information, 


Article IX 


Provisions governing the supply of special 
fissionable, source, and other materials by 
members to the Agency are detailed in article 
IX. Members are required to notify the 
Agency annually of the quantities, form, and 
composition of the materials that they will 
voluntarily make available to the Agency 
during the succeeding calendar year. The 
materials are to be supplied on terms agreed 
to between the Agency and the members 
supplying them. The Board of Governors 
is to determine the use to be made of ma- 
terials supplied by members, and no mem- 
ber has the right to require the Agency to 
keep separate the materials that it supplies 
or to designate the specific project in which 
they may be used. The materials supplied 
may, in the discretion of the member sup- 
plying them, be stored by that member or 
by the Agency. The Agency is to be responsi- 
ble for storing and protecting the materials 
in its possession, and, to that end, the Agency 
is required to establish or acquire such fa- 
cilities (storage, laboratories, housing, etc.), 
safeguards, and health and safety measures 
as are necessary. 


Article X 


In addition to special fissionable, source, 
and other materials, members may make 
available to the Agency services, equipment, 
and facilities that may be of assistance in 
carrying out the Agency’s projects. 


Article XI 


Agency participation in projects for peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy may be requested 
by any member or group of members. 
Agency participation takes the form of sup- 
plying, or arranging for the supply of, neces- 
sary materials, services, equipment, and 
facilities, as well as assisting in securing 
financial support from outside sources. A 
member or group of members requesting the 
assistance of the Agency is required to sub- 
mit an explanation of the purpose and extent 
of the project and, in considering the request, 
the Agency may send qualified persons into 
the territory of the member or members mak- 
ing the request to examine the project. The 
Statute states specific criteria that are to be 
considered by the Board of Governors before 
approving a project: (1) usefulness and 
technical feasibility; (2) probability of suc- 
cessful completion; (3) adequacy of safe- 
guards; (4) need for Agency assistance; (5) 
equitable distribution of materials and other 
resources available to the Agency; (6) special 
needs of the underdeveloped areas. In ad- 
dition the Board is directed to consider “‘such 
other matters as may be relevant.” 

If the Board approves a project, an imple- 
menting agreement is concluded between the 
Agency and the member or group of mem- 
bers submitting the project. The statute re- 
quires that the agreement shall include pro- 
visions covering the following topics: (1) 
allocation of required special fissionable or 
other materials to the project; (2) transfer 
of such materials, under appropriate safe- 
guards, to the member or group of members 
submitting the project; (3) terms and con- 
ditions on which any materials, services, 
equipment, and facilities are provided to the 
member or members submitting the project; 
(4) an undertaking that the assistance pro- 
vided will not be used to further any mili- 
tary purpose; (5) the relevant safeguards ap- 
plicable under article XII of the statute; 
(6) rights and interests of the Agency and of 
the member or member concerned in any in- 
vention or discoveries arising from the 
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project; (7) settlement of disputes; and (8) 
such other provisions as the Board of 
Governors considers appropriate. 


Article XII 


Article XII, dealing with safeguards, is 
crucial to the achievement of the Agency’s 
objectives. It was debated at great length in 
the Conference that drafted that statute. 
By incorporating article XII in the statute, 
the Conference gave recognition to the need 
for safeguards designed to prevent source 
and fissionable material used or produced in 
Agency-sponsored projects from being di- 
verted to use for military purposes. 

The safeguards are applicable only “to 
the extent relevant to the project or arrange- 
ment” in question. For example, if the 
Agency were to supply radioisotopes for 
medical diagnosis, there would be neither 
occasion nor need for any safeguards other 
than those relating to the protection of 
health and safety. The first safeguard 
specified in article XII (A) gives the Agency 
the right and the responsibility to “examine 
the design of specialized equipment and 
facilities, including nuclear reactors, and to 
approve it only from the viewpoint of assur- 
ing that it will not further any military 
purpose, that it complies with applicable 
health and safety standards, and that it will 
permit effective application of the safeguards 
provided for in this article.” 

Approval or disapproval of a design on the 
basis of criteria that are not relevant to the 
problem of safeguards would be improper 
under article XII, although it should be 
pointed out that questions of scientific and 
technical feasibility, etc., are to be con- 
sidered by the Board of Governors in approv- 
ing the project as a whole (art. XI). 

The second listed safeguard, requiring 
observance of health and safety measures 
prescribed by the Agency, is aimed at the 
protection of life and property. 

The third and fourth listed safeguards, 
dealing with the making of operating records 
and progress reports in order to insure 
accountability for source and special fission- 
able materials used or produced in Agency 
products, are necessary to prevent diversion 
to military purposes as well as to achieve 
sound management and administration. 

The fifth listed safeguard provides that the 
means used for chemical processing of ma- 
terials irradiated in an Agency-sponsored 
project must be approved by the Agency. It 
is necessary that the Agency have its right, 
for the dangers to health and safety and the 
possibility of diversion to military purposes 
during the chemical processing are great. 
The Agency is also given the right to require 
that any special fissionable materials re- 
covered or produced as a byproduct of an 
Agency-sponsored project be used for peace- 
ful purposes under continuing Agency safe- 
guards or, if such byproducts are in excess of 
current needs for peaceful purposes, to re- 
quire that they be deposited with the Agency 
until such time as the member or members 
concerned can put them to peaceful uses. 
There requirements provide the basis for 
preventing the accumulation by members of 
stockpiles of special fissionable materials 
from Agency projects. Such provisions are 
essential, since a stockpile honestly intended 
for future peaceful use is indistinguishable 
from one intended for future military use 
and could, in fact, be turned to military 
uses. However, the fact that a nation pro- 
ducing byproduct fissionable materials in an 
Agency-sponsored project cannot stockpile 
them itself does not mean that it cannot 
make full use of them for peaceful purposes 
at some future time, for the statute expressly 
provides that such materials deposited with 
the Agency shall “at the request of the 
member or members concerned * * * be 
returned promptly * * + for use under” 
continuing Agency safeguards. 
` The sixth listed safeguard is inspection. 
After consultation with the state or states 
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concerned, the Agency has the right to send 
into recipient states inspectors selected in 
accordance with the standards set forth in 
article VII. They are to be given access 
at all times to all places and data and to 
any person who by reason of his occupation 
deals with materials, equipment, or facilities 
which are required by the statute to be 
safeguarded, as necessary to account for 
source and fissionable materials and to verify 
compliance with the applicable health and 
safety measures, with the undertaking 
against use in furtherance of any military 
purpose, and with any other conditions pre- 
scribed in the agreement between the 
Agency and the State or States concerned. 

The inspectors are also charged with the 
responsibility (art. XIII (B)) for examining 
all operations conducted by the Agency 
itself in order to insure that the Agency’s 
activities, equally with those of the recipient 
countries, comply with the appropriate 
health and safety measures and that ade- 
quate measures are taken to prevent source 
and special fissionable materials in the 
custody of the Agency or used or produced 
in its operations from being used in further- 
ance of any military purpose. 

Subparagraph C of article XII spells out 
the procedures by which sanctions are 
brought to bear in the event of noncom- 
pliance with the applicable safeguards and 
undertakings. The inspectors report non- 
compliance to the Director General, who in 
turn transmits the report to the Board of 
Governors. The Board is required to report 
the noncompliance to all members of the 
Agency and to the Security Council and 
General Assembly of the United Nations. If 
the recipient state or states fail to take 
corrective action within a reasonable time, 
the Board may curtail or suspend Agency 
assistance and call for the return of ma- 
terials and equipment made available to 
the state or states concerned. In accord- 
ance with article XIX, the Agency may also 
suspend any noncomplying member from 
the exercise of the privileges and rights of 
membership. 

Article XIII 


Article XIII provides that, unless other- 
wise agreed upon between the Beard of 
Governors and the member furnishing to the 
Agency materials, services, equipment, or fa- 
cilities, the Board shall enter into an agree- 
ment with such member providing for 
reimbursement for the items furnished. 


Article XIV 


Provisions regarding finance are set forth 
in article XIV. Annual budget estimates for 
Agency expenses are to be prepared initially 
by the Director General and submitted by the 
Board of Governors to the General Confer- 
ence for approval. If the General Confer- 
ence does not approve the estimates, it may 
make recommendations to the Board so that 
the latter may submit further estimates. 

Administrative expenses of the Agency 
will include costs of administrative staff, 
costs of meetings, expenses of preparing 
Agency projects and distributing informa- 
tion, together with such costs of implement- 
ing safeguards and of handling and storing 
special fissionable material as are not other- 
wise recoverable. The scale to be used in 
apportioning administrative expenses among 
the member states is to be fixed by the Gen- 
eral Conference, which is to be guided by the 
principles followed in assessing contributions 
of member states to the United Nations 
budget. 

The cost of materials, facilities, plants, and 
equipment furnished by the Agency and ex- 
penses (other than administrative expenses) 
incurred in connection therewith are to be 
financed through charges. The scale of 
charges is to be worked out periodically by 
the Board of Governors. In addition, volun- 
tary contributions received by the Agency 
may be applied, at the discretion of the 
Board of Governors, to meet such expenses, 
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A separate fund is to be set up to receive the 
proceeds of the operational charges assessed 
against members. Out of this fund, mem- 
bers furnishing materials, services, equip- 
ment, or facilities are to be reimbursed and 
operational expenses of the Agency in con- 
nection with these items are to be met. 

If the revenues of this type exceed opera- 
tional expenses and costs, the excess is to be 
placed in a general fund, together with any 
unobligated voluntary contributions received 
by the Agency. The general fund may be 
used as determined by the Board of Gover- 
nors, with the approval of the General Con- 
ference. 

The statute provides also for borrowing 
powers on the part of the Agency. It makes 
clear, however, that members of the Agency 
are not legally or financially liable for repay- 
ment of the money borrowed. 

A two-thirds majority of those present and 
voting is required for decisions of the Gen- 
eral Conference on financial questions and 
of the Board of Governors on the amount 
of the Agency’s budget. 


Article XV 


Article XV concerns legal capacity, privi- 
leges, and immunities to be enjoyed by the 
Agency in the territory of each member, and 
the privileges and immunities to be enjoyed 
by delegates, alternates, advisers, the Direc- 
tor General, and the Agency staff in exer- 
cising their official functions. Provision is 
made for special agreements on this subject 
between the Agency and its members. 

It is anticipated that such privileges and 
immunities as may be granted in the United 
States will be pursunt to the International 
Organizations Immunities Act (22 U. S. C. 
288 et seq.). 

Article XVI 


Establishment by special agreement of the 
relationship between the Agency and United 
Nations is provided for by article XVI with 
special reference to submission of reports 
to the United Nations and consideration of 
United Nations resolutions. The article also 
anticipates the establishment by special 


agreement of an appropriate relationship’ 


between the Agency and other organizations 
with related interests. 


Article XVII 


Article XVII calls for reference to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice of disputes con- 
cerning interpretation or application of the 
statute, unless the parties concerned agree 
on another mode of settlement. In addition, 
the General Conference and the Board of 
Governors are separately empowered, sub- 
ject to authorization from the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, to request the In- 
ternational Court of Justice to give an 
advisory opinion on any legal question aris- 
ing within the scope of the Agency’s 
activities, 

Article XVIII 


Amendments to the statute are provided 
for in article XVIII. Proposals for amend- 
ment may be made by any member and will 
be communicated to all members at least 
ninety days before being considered by the 
General Conference. Amendments come in- 
to force for all members when they have 
been approved by the General Conference 
by a two-thirds majority of those present 
and voting and have been accepted by two- 
thirds of all the members in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 

If a member is unwilling to accept an 
amendment to the statute, it may withdraw 
from the Agency by notice in writing to the 
depositary government. In addition, a mem- 
ber may withdraw for any reason at any time 
after 5 years from the date the statute takes 
effect. Withdrawal does not relieve a mem- 
bet of its contractual obligations with regard 
to assistance received from the Agency, or 
budgetary obligations for the year in which 
it withdraws. 
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This article also provides that the question 
of a general review of the statute is to be 
placed on the agenda of the fifth annual ses- 
sion of the General Conference. If approved 
by a majority of members present and voting, 
the review is to take place at the next Gen- 
eral Conference. Thereafter, a proposal for 
general review may be submitted at any 
General Conference session. 


Article XIX 


If a member of the Agency becomes in 
arrears in its financial contributions to the 
Agency in an amount totaling 2 years’ con- 
tributions, it is to lose its vote in the Agency 
unless the General Conference is satisfied 
that failure to pay is due to conditions be- 
yond the member’s control (art. XTX). 

Persistent violation of the statute or of 
any agreement made under it may result in 
suspension of the offending member from 
privileges and rights of membership. Deci- 
sions on suspension are to be made, upon 
recommendation of the Board of Governors, 
by a two-thirds majority of members present 
and voting in the General Conference. 


Article XX 


Article XX defines the terms “special fis- 
sionable material,” “uranium enriched in the 


isotopes 235 or 233,” and “source material.” 


Article XXI 


In accordance with article XXI, the statute 
was opened for signature on October 26, 1956, 
by states members of the United Nations or 
of any of the specialized agencies and re- 
mained open for 90 days. Ratification by 
signatory states is called for. 

The United States is named depositary 
Government for receipt of instruments of. 
ratification by signatory states and instru- 
ments of acceptance by states approved for- 
membership in conformity with the statute. 
It is specified that ratification or acceptance 
by states is to be effected in accordance with- 
constitutional processes. - 

The statute, apart from its annex, comes. 
into force on deposit of instruments of rati- 
fication by 18 states, including 3 of the fol- 
lowing: Canada, France, the Union of Soviet- 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. The annex, by the terms 
of article XXI, came into force October 26, 
1956, the day on which the statute was 
opened for signature. 


Article XXII 


Article XXII provides for resignation of the 
statute pursuant to article 102 of the United 
Nations Charter. In addition, agreements 
between the Agency and any member or 
members, agreements between the Agency 
and any other organization or organizations, 
and agreements between members subject to 
the approval of the Agency are to be regis- 
tered with the Agency and, if required by 
article 102 of the United Nations Charter. are 
also to be registered with the United Nations. 


Article XXIII 


Article XXIII provides for equal authentic- 
ity of the five language texts in which the 
statute is drawn up and for transmittal. of 
certified copies of the statute to the gov- 
ernments concerned. 


Annez I 


The annex to the statute establishes a 
Preparatory Commission, which is composed 
of 1 representative each of Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Portugal, Union of South Africa, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, and 1 rep- 
resentative each of 6 other states which were 
chosen by the International Conference on 
the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (Argentina, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Japan, Pakistan, and Peru). The. Prepara- 
tory Commission is to remain in existence 
until the first General Conference of the 
Agency is convened and a Board of Gover- 
nors has been selected in accordance with 
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articie VI or the statute. The Commission 
elects its own Officers, adopts its own rules of 
procedure, establishes such committees as 
it deems necessary, and determines its place 
of meeting. It has appointed an Executive 
Secretary and a small staff in accordance 
with the provisions of the annex. The ex- 
penses of the Commission are being met by 
a loan negotiated by the Commission with 
the United Nations. The loan is ultimately 
to be repaid by the Agency. If the funds 
from this source should prove insufficient, 
the Commission is empowered to accept 
advances from governments; if such advances 
are made, they may be set off against con- 
tributions of the governments concerned to 
the Agency. 

The functions of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion are (a) to make arrangements for the 
first session of the General Conference of 
the Agency including the preparation of a 
provisional agenda and draft rules of pro- 
cedure; (b) to designate certain members 
of the first Board of Governors of the Agency 
in accordance with subparagraphs A-1 and 
A-2 and paragraph B of article VI of the 
statute; (c) to make studies reports and 
recommendations for the first session of the 
General Conference and for the Board of 
Governors on subjects requiring immediate 
attention including financing programs and 
budget technical problems relevant to plan- 
ning Agency operations establishment of a 
permanent staff of the Agency and location 
of permanent headquarters for the Agency; 
(d) to make recommendations for the first 
meeting of the Board of Governors concern- 
ing the provisions of a headquarters agree- 
ment; (e) to negotiate with the United 
Nations regarding a draft agreement to define 
the relationship between the United Nations 
and the Agency; and (f) to make recom- 
mendations concerning the relationship of 
‘the Agency to other international organiza- 
tions. 


REPORT BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES 
DELEGATION 


Report on the Conference on the Statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 


I. Background 


A Conference of 81 States and observers 
from 7 specialized agencies of the United 
Nations (enclosure 1) met at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York between Sep- 
tember 20 and October 26, 1956, to consider 
the draft statute of April 18, 1956, for the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. The 
Agency was originally proposed by President 
Eisenhower on December 8, 1953, to foster 
the peaceful uses of the atom and to provide 
a positive new approach to the solution of 
international problems. 

The text of the statute debated by the 
Conference had been drafted and unani- 
mously adopted as a whole by the 12 states 
sponsoring the Conference (Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Portugal, Union of South Africa, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom, United States) at a Working Level 
Meeting held in Washington during the 
winter and spring of 1956. 

The United States, acting on behalf of the 
sponsoring group, invited all 87 members of 
the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies to the Conference, one of the largest in- 
ternational gatherings held to date. Pre- 
viously this community of nations had had 
an opportunity to review an earlier draft of 
the statute circulated for comment by the 
original 8 negotiating states (Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Portugal, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States) on August 22, 1955. The comment 
received in response was carefully studied by 
the Working Level Meeting in addition to 
views expressed on the proposed Agency at 
the sessions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1954 and 1955. Thus prior 
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to the Conference, opportunity had been 
given to interested countries to have their 
ideas and suggestions incorporated into the 
draft statute of April 18, 1956. 


II. Conference Organization 
(a) Officers and Secretariat 


The two candidates supported by the spon- 
soring states, Ambassador Muniz, of Brazil, 
and Ambassador Winkler, of Czechoslovakia, 
were unanimously elected President and Vice 
President of the Conference, respectively. 
Their able and impartial direction con- 
tributed much to the success of the Confer- 
ence. Much credit must also go to the Sec- 
retary General of the Conference, Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold, his Deputy, Mr. Ralph 
Bunche, and supporting members of the 
United Nations Secretariat, who provided the 
Conference with exceptionally efficient serv- 
ices. 


(b) The agenda of the Conference 


The agenda (enclosure 2) was a simple one, 
the most important item being the discus- 
sion of the draft statute of April 18, 1956. 


(c) Rules of Procedure 


The Rules of Procedure, based generally 
on those of the United Nations General As- 
sembly and, therefore, familiar to most of 
the participants, were originally agreed upon 
by the sponsoring states and were adopted 
unchanged (enclosure 3) by the Confer- 
ence. Rule 26, requiring a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote on decisions to amend the statute 
and a simple majority for all other decisions, 
occasioned some criticism and debate. The 
rule was defended on the grounds that there 
should be a presumption in favor of the 
standing text of the statute, which had been 
carefully drafted by a representative group 
and which already reflected views expressed 
by a large number of interested countries. 


(d) Conference proceedings 


In accordance with the Rules of Proce- 
dure, amendments to the statute could be 
submitted up through midnight of October 
2, unless the Conference decided otherwise. 
Since it would not have been practical to 
consider specific articles of the statute until 
all amendments had been submitted, during 
the first 8 working days (September 20 to 
October 2) the Conference met in 13 ple- 
nary sessions in the General Assembly Hall 
of the United Nations to debate the statute 
as a whole. Representatives of 63 counties 
took advantage of this opportunity to ex- 
press their general views on the statute and 
the Agency. 

Between October 3 and October 22, the 
Conference met in Conference Room 4 in 
24 sessions as a Main Committee (equivalent 
of Committee of the Whole) in which all 
states attending the Conference participated. 
During this time, the statute was consid- 
ered article by article, either in terms of 
amendments to articles or requests for 
clarification in cases of articles to which 
there were no amendments. With reference 
to more controversial articles, such as articles 
III and XII, there were first and second read- 
ings but in most instances the articles were 
voted upon after one reading. 

Some 80 amendments were submitted to 
all but 6 (arts. I, VIII, XIII, XVI, XIX, 
and XXIII) of the articles. Of the approxi- 
mately 60 amendments voted upon, one- 
half were adopted by the Conference, evi- 
dence of the fact that the Conference was 
not of a “rubber stamp” nature. 

The Coordination Committee, consisting 
of the 12 sponsoring states, was the only 
other Conference Committee. The main 
work of the Committee was to review amend- 
ments approved by the Conference and the 
statute as a whole in order to correct draft- 
ing errors and eliminate inconsistencies in 
terminology. The Committee accomplished 
its review between October 20 and October 
22. 
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III. Major Conference Issues 
(a) Agency functions 


The largest number of amendments was 
submitted to article, which outlines gen- 
eral Agency functions. The basic problem 
in this connection was to determine to what 
extent authority for specific activities should 
be spelled out in a broad constitutional doc- 
ument such as the statute or be left to the 
discretion of the Board of Governors and the 
General Conference after the establishment 
of the Agency. Amendments authorizing the 
Agency to engage in projects such as spon- 
soring international technical conferences, 
publishing an international periodical, and 
establishing a world atomic university, were 
finally withdrawn after their sponsors were 
persuaded that a legislative record had been 
made for these activities which the Agency 
could undertake under the wide grant of 
authority contained in the statute if it so 
desired later on. 

Specific authorization, however, for the 
Agency to encourage the training of scien- 
tists and experts in the field of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy was incorporated into 
the statute. Atomically less advanced coun- 
tries were particularly anxious that this 
Agency activity of special usefulness to them 
should be explicitly covered by the statute. 

The most important amendment to ar- 
ticle III adopted by the Conference gives the 
Agency enabling authority to apply its safe- 
guard system upon request of a member 
state to the atomic energy activities of that 
state. The Agency would thus be in a po- 
sition to apply its safeguards universally in 
the event of future agreement among coun- 
tries with atomic weapon programs to safe- 
guard their atomic energy activities against 
diversion to military purposes. The inclu- 
sion of this objective as a possible Agency 
activity helped ameliorate the fact that for 
the time being safeguards will be applied 
only to countries requesting and receiving 
assistance. 

(b) Composition of Board: of Governors 

Considerable criticism developed of the 
composition of the Board of Governors (art. 
VI) in which the atomically advanced coun- 
tries would have the dominant position. The 
12 sponsoring powers, however, maintained a 
united front against any change on the 
grounds that the present formula was the 
most equitable and practical solution that 
could be attained after long and arduous 
negotiations of the Working Level Meeting. 
They stated that in such a compromise for- 
mula, even a small change could not be made 
without impairing the whole structure. To 
attempt such changes could set off a chain 
reaction which would delay or even frustrate 
the establishment of the Agency. Although 
the present formula might not be perfect, 
they pointed out that it did provide for wide 
representation both in terms of geographic 
areas and of countries that would be the re- 
cipients of Agency assistance. 

After a useful debate in which issues were 
clarified and assurances given on points not 
actually written into the statute (such as 
support for 2 seats for Latin America and 1 
seat for Africa and the Middle East from 
among the 3 elected but geographically un- 
assigned seats under par. A-3 of art. VI), the 
formula for the Board’s composition was 
approved unchanged. 


(c) Relationship of the Board of Governors 
to the General Conference 


There was also initial criticsm of the lim- 
ited authority which the General Confer- 
ence, representing the total membership of 
the Agency, had in relation to the more com- 
plete powers of the Board of Governors. This 
criticism was met by amendments clarifying 
and increasing the authority of the General 
Conference without, however, upsetting the 
balance of power between the Conference 
and the Board of Governors necessary for 
efficient operations of an essentially techni- 
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cal agency. For example, language based on 
article X of the United Nations Charter con- 
taining a more clearly defined and compre- 
hensive grant of authority to the General 
Conference was adopted; authority for mak- 
ing decisions referred to the General Confer- 
ence for that purpose by the Board of Gov- 
ernors was spelled out; appointment by the 
Board of the Director General was made sub- 
ject to the approval of the General Confer- 
ence, etc. Criticism was thus mollified and 
the structural balance between the General 
Conference and the Board of Governors 
maintained. 


(d) Safeguard provisions 


The extent and depth of the safeguard 
system contained in article XII of the draft 
statute proved the most controversial issue 
of the conference. Two joint amendments 
submitted by Ceylon, Egypt, India, and Indo- 
nesia struck at the heart of the safeguard 
system. One would have removed source 
materials from Agency accountability (art. 
XII A-3); the other would have crippled 
Agency ability to prevent the accumulation 
of national stockpiles of weapon-grade fis- 
sionable materials produced as byproducts 
in Agency assisted projects (art. XII A5). 
The sponsors claimed this curtailment of 
Agency authority in applying safeguards was 
necessary to prevent burdensome, unneces- 
sary and possibly dangerous interference by 
by the Agency in the economic growth of 
member states, especially the poor and unde- 
veloped members most in need of Agency 
assistance. The U. S. S. R. supported these 
amendments, alleging that safeguard provi- 
sions as they stood were uncalled for in the 
absence of agreement on the abolition of 
nuclear weapons and that these provisions 
constituted an invasion of sovereign. rights. 

Following an. extensive debate that re- 
vealed misconceptions and fears arising from 
some ambiguity in the language of the draft 
statute on the issues concerned, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States in- 
troduced 2 clarifying and qualifying amend- 
ments: 1 clearly limiting accountability for 
source materials to those used or produced 
in Agency -projects. and the other making it 
explicit that in deciding upon retention hy 
member states of byproducts fissionable ma- 
terials or their deposit with the Agency, the 
Agency should be guided by only two cri- 
teria—whether the materials were to be used 
for peaceful purposes and in such a way 
as not to endanger health and safety. These 
amendments had the effect of removing any 
possibility that the Agency. would seek to 
judge the economic merit or technical feasi- 
bility of projects or programs when reaching 
decisions concerning the retention of by- 
product fissionable materials. 

Agreement of India and her cosponsoring 
states after further negotiations was finally 
obtained to the Canadian, United Kingdom, 
and United States amendment on source 
materials and to a mutually acceptable 
Franco-Swiss amendment further clarifying 
and defining. Agency rights and objectives 
regarding the deposit of byproduct fission- 
able materials to prevent national stock- 
piling. In both instances, therefore, the 
basic principles were retained but were 
couched in new language aimed at dispell- 
ing fears that Agency authority would be 
greater than required to discharge its respon- 
sibilities and would be used to interfere 
beyond its competence in domestic arrange- 
ments of member states, 

The adoption of a number of Swiss amend- 
ments delineating more specifically the 
Agency’s inspection rights (art. XII A-6) also 
helped to allay misgivings, both among the 
underdeveloped countries and certain coun- 
tries of Western Europe. In this connection, 
it was pointed out that the more techni- 
cally advanced countries in Western Europe 
and elsewhere would be the first with pro- 
grams requiring more comprehensive type 
safeguards. Hence underdeveloped coun- 
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tries would have an opportunity to observe 
the effect of the application of such safe- 
guards before having to experience them. 

As the result of willingness on both sides 
to discuss and negotiate original differences, 
agreement was thus achieved on unimpaired 
and textually improved safeguard provisions, 
which were unanimously approved by the 
Conference, 

(e) Finances 


Considerable concern was expressed by 
the underdeveloped countries as to their 
ability to finance atomic development pro- 
grams. Hope was expressed that the Agency 
would either grant financial assistance to 
poorer countries or make services and ma- 
terials available free of charge. On the 
other hand, there was a general desire to 
avoid making Agency membership too costly. 
The principle of article XIV (finance) was 
successfully maintained that the Agency 
should be operated on a nonprofit business- 
like basis and should not engage in financ- 
ing operations. An amendment to article 
IX sponsored by the Latin American coun- 
tries was adopted, however, by which the 
Agency would lend its good offices in assist- 
ing members in securing the necessary fi- 
nancing of desired projects from sources 
outside the Agency. It was the under- 
standing of the Conference that the Agency 
would not assume responsibility for any 
such financial arrangements. 

In the debate it was pointed out that the 
Agency would have discretion to take into 
consideration the financial position of coun- 
tries in fixing the scale of charges for Agency 
assistance. Clarifying amendments were 
also adopted concerning the Agency’s au- 
thority to accept voluntary contributions 
and applying the proceeds to reduce the 
scale of charges. 

An attempt by the U. S. S. R. to eliminate 
the Agency’s borrowing authority and re- 
strict the financing of Agency facilities to 
voluntary contributions, the effect of which 
would have been seriously to hamper the 
future development of the Agency, was de- 
feated by a substantial majority. 


(f) Definitions 


France, supported by India, attempted to 
incorporate a definition cf military purposes 
in article XX, but withdrew its amendment 
to this article when the seeming impossi- 
bility of finding satisfactory language be- 
came apparent. The French delegation, 
however, wished its understanding included 
in the record that the Agency should not 
refuse assistance in the peaceful uses of 
atomic propulsion solely on the. grounds 
that such propulsion could also be used for 
military purposes. 


(g) Chinese representation and Agency 
membership 


Both at the opening of the Conference and 
during the discussion of the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s report on credentials, the U. S. S. R. 
injected the Chinese representation issue 
but with fruitless results. The great ma- 
jority of the delegations believed that the 
Conference should not be used as a forum 
for vituperative substantive debate on this 
issue. 

The U. S. S. R. was equally unsuccessful 
in its attempt to delete membership in the 
United Nations or its specialized agencies 
as a requirement for initial Agency member- 
ship. 

(h) Sovereign rights 

The U. S. S. R. did not itself introduce 
an amendment regarding sovereign rights as 
it indicated it would do at the Working Level 
Meeting. It did, however, attempt to make 
ideological capital from this issue, especially 
with reference to safeguards. Although 
solicitude for sovereign rights would natu- 
rally have especial appeal to the large num- 


‘ber of newly independent countries at the 


Conference, manipulation of this issue did 
not strike a responsive chord. Thus a Polish 
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amendment to article III D, as a result of 
which the issue of protection of sovereign 
rights could have been pleaded as an excuse 
for avoiding legitimate Agency obligations, 
was decisively defeated. 


(i) Preparatory Commission 


Annex I of the draft statute provided for 
a Preparatory Commission, composed of the 
12 nations which had drafted the statute plus 
6 elected members, to come into being on the 
Gay the statute was opened for signature and 
charged with responsibility to arrange for 
the first General Conference of the Agency 
and to make designations to the first Board 
of Governors, An amendment expanding the 
Commission’s activities to include organ- 
izational and operational planning was 
adopted by the Conference as a means of ex- 
pediting the establishment of the Agency. 
This amendment was introduced by all of the 
sponsoring states except Czechoslovakia, 
India, and the U. S. S. R. While the latter 
supported the substance of the amendment, 
they did not join in introducing it because 
of the opposition of the other sponsoring 
states to a U.S. S. R. amendment to increase 
the number of elected members on the Com- 
mission from 6 to 7. The object of the 
Soviet amendment was to obtain another seat 
for Eastern Europe on the Commission. The 
other sponsoring states firmly opposed the 
Soviet move on the grounds that two seats. for 
Eastern Europe were adequate representa- 
tion and that to start increasing the number 
of elected seats might result in endless elec- 
tion difficulties and an oversized Commission. 
The United States proposed that no Euro- 
pean country should have any of the six seats, 
which, to ensure equitable representation, 
should be divided among the Latin American 
and Afro-Asian areas exclusively. A last 
minute Syrian amendment, supported by the 
U. S. S. R., for increasing the numbcr of 


elected states to nine, was defeated. The 


present Commission is thus a reasonably 
sized. body of 18 members, TOPLO RPNE all 
areas of the world. 


IV. Final Acts of the Conference 


On October 23, the Conference, reconven- 
ing in plenary session, approved the Coordi- 
nation Committee’s report recommending 
the draft statute and then unanimously 
adopted the statute by a standing vote of 
approval. 

At this same session, the Conference also 
elected Argentina, Egypt, Indonesia, Japan, 
Pakistan, and Peru as members of the Pre- 
paratory Commission, and passed a resolu- 
tion recommending the establishment of the 
Agency headquarters in Vienna. 


V. The Signing of the Statute and Closing 
Session of the Conference 


The Conference opened its 16th and final 
plenary session on October 26, 1956, with a 
message to the Conference from President 
Eisenhower read by the Chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
Admiral Strauss. In this message it was an- 
nounced that the United States will make 
available to the Agency, on terms to be 
agreed upon with that body, 5,000 kilograms 
of a nuclear fuel uranium 235, and would 
make available additional amounts to match 
the sum of all quantities of such materials 
made similarly available by all other Agency 
members, and on comparable terms, for the 
period between the establishment of the 
Agency and July 1, 1960. Substantial initial 
support for the Agency is thus assured. The 
statement was regarded as tangible proof of 
the United States willingness to support the 
Agency based on the statute as adopted. 

To date, representatives of 71 countries 
have signed this new instrument of peace. 
The statute has thus been signed by all but 
16 of the 87 countries eligible for initial 
membership and will come into force when 
ratified by 18 countries, which must include 
3 from the following: Canada, France, United 
Kingdom, U. S. S. R., and the United States. 
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In a closing address, the President of the 
Conference, Ambassador Muniz, eloquently 
summed up the significance of the accom- 
plishments of the Conference. The Secre- 
tary General of the Conference, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, presented Ambassador Muniz 
with the Conference gavel in recognition of 
his services. The President then declared 
closed the Conference on the Statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 


VI. United States Participation at the 
Conference 


(a) United States preparations for the 
Conference 


The United States played a leading role in 
drafting the report of the Working Level 
Meeting, which was sent as an enclosure 
to the invitations to the Conference, and 
which contained the provisions agenda and 
rules of procedure for the Conference. The 
United States also worked patiently and dili- 
gently in arriving at a formula by which 
the United States could issue the invitations 
to the Conference in the name of all 12 
members of the sponsoring group. The posi- 
tion taken by the U. S. S. R. in particular, 
regarding invitations to China, Korea, Viet- 
nam, and Germany, made this a thorny 
negotiating problem. 

During the summer and early fall, the 
United States both through approaches at 
capitals and through extensive consulta- 
tions with foreign representatives in Wash- 
ington and New York, briefed countries in- 
vited to the Conference on the position the 
United States intended to take on the 
statute. The main points which the United 
States sought to make were: 

1. The draft statute as it stood was ac- 
ceptable to the United States, which was 
prepared to give wholehearted support to an 
Agency based on such a statute. 

2. While the United States would sym- 
pathetically . consider amendments which 
would improve the statute, it would oppose 
amendments based on reservations made at 
the Working Level Meeting as contained in 
the report of that meeting. 


(b) United States representation at the 
Conference 


Ambassador James J. Wadsworth, deputy 
United States representative to the United 
Nations, was the United States representa- 
tive and chairman of the delegation (sce 
enclosure 4 for delegation list), consisting 
of four congressional advisers (Senators 
JOHN O. PASTORE, and JOHN W. Bricker, and 
Representatives W. STERLING COLE and PAUL 
J. Kizpay) and a larger number of political 
and technical advisers from the Department 
of State and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


(c) United States Conference objectives and 
achievements 


The basic United States objective was to 
obtain the adoption of the draft statute 
without substantial alteration and with the 
widest possible international support so as 
to encourage maximum membership and 
participation among the 87 countries eligible 
for initial membership. With the unanimous 
adoption by the Conference of an improved 
but basically unaltered text of the statute, 
this United States objective was fully at- 
tained. In achieving it, the United States 
followed a flexible approach based on will- 
ingness to negotiate differences or to ex- 
plain and clarify issues on which it was 
necessary to remain firm. The success of this 
policy is attested to by the fact that the 
resulting statute not only enjoyed the broad- 
est international approval but also should 
make possible the establishment and oper- 
ation of an Agency that the United States 
can generously support on a continuing 
basis. 

More specifically, the statute contains all 
those features which the United States 
worked to include. Functionally, it will 
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make possible an Agency with broad author- 
ity to assist in research and development in 
the peaceful uses field; possess and distribute 
nuclear materials; carry out the pooling of 
such materials at the request of member 
states as proposed by the President; estab- 
lish and operate its own facilities; organize 
and apply a system of minimum safeguards 
in the interest of health, safety, and interna- 
tional security; apply such safeguards on re- 
quest to bilateral or multilateral arrange- 
ments or the atomic energy activities of a 
member state; conduct its financial manage- 
ment on a flexible but business-like basis in 
the interest of the entire membership; es- 
tablish an appropriate relationship with the 
United Nations and other international or- 
ganizations; and take into consideration rec- 
ognized standards of international conduct 
in connection with the admission of new 
members. Organizationally, the statute 
should make possible an Agency with a 
technically competent but broadly repre- 
sentative Board of Governors responsible for 
the managerial operations of the Agency and 
responsive to the General Conference, 
through which the Agency membership as a 
whole will be able to speak in connection 
with the formulation of broad Agency policy. 

The unusually cooperative and harmonious 
atmosphere of the Conference, which made 
these achievements possible, gives substance 
to President Eisenhower’s hope that the 
Agency will provide a new and promising 
avenue to the solution of international prob- 
lems. The success of the Conference would 
thus seem to assure the swift translation of 
the President’s Agency proposal from a hope- 
ful idea to a useful, working reality. 

DECEMBER 6, 1956. 

[Enclosures not transmitted] 


REPUBLICA DE VENEZUELA 
DELEGACION A LAS NACIONES UNIDAS 
NUEVA YORK, 25 de octubre de 1956 
Excelentisimo Sefior Presidente: 

Tengo a honra llevar a conocimiento de 
Vuestra Excelencia que, de acuerdo con las 
instrucciones que he recibido del Gobierno 
de Venezuela, la Delegación que presido, ha 
sido autorizada para firmar el Estatuto del 
Organismo Internacionel de Energia Atémica, 
dejando constancia textual de la siguiente 
declaración : 

“La Delegación de Venezuela firma ad 
referendum el presente Estatuto en la inteli- 
gencia de que: 

1) En cuanto al articulo XVII” del mismo, 
la firma o ratificación del presente Instru- 
mento por parte de Venezuela no implica por 
ésta aceptación de la jurisdccién de la Corte 
Internacional de Justicia sin su consenti- 
miento expreso en cada caso. 

2) Que ninguna modificación del presente 
Instrumento, a que se refiere el parrafo C del 
artículo XVIII°, podrá ser considerada en 
vigor por Venezuela, sin el previo cumpli- 
miento de sus disposiciones Constitucionales 
acerca de ratificación y depósito de tratados 
públicos.” 

Asimismo, me es grato confirmar a Vuestra 
Excelencia que han sido autorizados para 
firmar el referido Estatuto los siguientes 
miembros de la Delegación: el que suscribe, 
el Doctor Francisco Alfonzo Ravard y el Doc- 
tor Marcel Granier, 

Valgome de esta oportunidad para reiterar 
a Vuestra Excelencia el testimonio de mi 
mas alta consideración. 

Dr. HUMBERTO FERNANDEZ-MorAN, 
Dr. Humberto Fernandez-Moran, 

Presidente de la Delegación de Vene- 
zuela a la Conferencia sobre el 
Estatuto del Organismo Interna- 
cional de Energia Atómica. 

Al Excelentísimo Señor Joao CARLOS MUNIZ, 

Presidente de la Conferencia sobre el 
Estatuto del Organismo Interna- 
cionel de Energia Atómica 

Presente 
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[Translation] 
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REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA 


DELEGATION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


New YorK, 25 October 1956 

Sir, I have the honour to inform you that 
in accordance with instructions I have re- 
ceived from the Venezuelan Government my 
delegation has been authorized to sign the 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, subject to the terms of the following 
declaration: 

“The Delegation of Venezuela signs the 
present Statute ad referendum and on the 
understanding that: 

1) As regards article XVII, the signing or 
ratification of this Instrument by Venezuela 
does not imply Venezuela’s acceptance of 
the jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice without its express consent in 
each individual case; 

2) No amendment to this Instrument un- 
der paragraph C of article XVIII shall be 
regarded by Venezuela as operative until 
its constitutional provisions concerning the 
ratification and deposit of public treaties 
have been complied with.” 

I also have the honour to confirm that 
the following members of my delegation have 
been authorized to sign the aforesaid Stat- 
ute; the undersigned Dr. Francisco Alfonso 
Ravard and Dr. Marcel Granier. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, etc., 

(signed) HUMBERTO FERNANDEZ-MORAN, 

Chairman of the Venezuelan Delega- 
tion to the Conference on the 
Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

His Excellency Mr. Joao CARLOS MUNIZ, 

President of the Conference on the 
Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty 
is open to amendment. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I desire to 
make a unanimous-consent request with- 
out in any way displacing the present 
order of business of the Senate, except 
as applied to that specific request. May 
I request unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the last day’s proceedings of 
the Senate be approved without reading, 
with the understanding that its approval 
will in no way displace the present order 
of business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unani- 
mous consent, that may be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 14, 1957, be approved without read- 
ing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, now I should like to make the same 
request with respect to the morning hour, 
with the understanding that in connec- 
tion with the transaction of routine busi- 
ness that statements be limited to 3 
minutes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object-—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that would require the Senate to 
return to legislative session, and there- 
after to resume the consideration of 
executive business; but if I can obtain 
unanimous consent to have that done, 
by means of this request, I should like 
to have it done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
assumes that the Senator from Texas 
would include in the request the refer- 
ence of any bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, I would. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to have 
5 minutes in which to discuss a matter 
of personal privilege. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I modify my request by pro- 
posing that the limitation on statements 
be 5 minutes, instead of the usual 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the re- 
quest, as modified, meet the desires of 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
without displacing the present order of 
business, the Senate may proceed as in 
legislative session, with the introduction 
of bills and other routine business, and 
that the statements be limited to not 
to exceed 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

FISHING OPERATIONS IN TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to facilitate the conduct of fish- 
ing operations in the Territory of Alaska, to 
promote the conservation of fishery resources 
thereof, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 239 or IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 239 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files and 
several departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina and 
Mr. CARLSON members of the committee 
on the part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 36 
“Relative to pollution of San Francisco Bay 


“Whereas historically San Francisco Bay 
was world renowned for its San Francisco 
Bay shrimps, oysters, and other marine deli- 
cacies, but presently these delicacies are 
becoming extinct since their breeding 
grounds are being destroyed by pollution 
from jettisoned oil, chemicals, and other for- 
eign material so that the shorelines of San 
Mateo, Alameda, San Francisco, Marin, Santa 
Clara, Contra Costa, Solano and Napa Coun- 
ties are almost devoid of their previously 
plentiful population of crabs, shrimp, and 
oysters; and 

“Whereas the oil, chemicals, and other for- 
eign substances in the waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay are destroying the recreational 
value of the bay and the surrounding beaches 
to the detriment of the health and welfare of 
the citizens of the area and of the whole 
State; and 

“Whereas present fines for violation of 
existing laws prohibiting such pollution are, 
in relation to the cost of otherwise disposing 
of such material, extremely minor and such 
pollution is not properly publicized so as to 
carry with it the public opprobrium desery- 
ing such wasteful practices; and 

“Whereas the United States Coast Guard 
could greatly alleviate this deplorable situa- 
tion by more adequate policing: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
United States Coast Guard is respectfully 
requested to immediately increase its efforts 
to prevent pollution of the San Francisco 
Bay area by any means but particularly by 
any person, firm, or corporation who may be 
violating existing prohibitions by dumping 
oil, bilge, and other chemicals into the waters 
of the bay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully requested to investigate 
and take the necessary steps to insure that 


the penalties for violation of Federal stat- 


utes and regulations in relation to the cost 
of other means of disposal are great enough 
to prevent pollution of the waters of San 
Francisco Bay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the Vice President of the United 
States and to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, to each 
Member of Congress representing the State 
of California, and to the Governor/’of the 
State of California.” 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“Resolutions memoralizing the Congress of 
the United States to adopt legislation pro- 
viding that United States Armed Forces 
have complete criminal jurisdiction over 
all members thereof who are in service in 
a foreign country 


“Whereas members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States who are serving abroad, 
their civilian components and the depend- 
ents of each, are subject to the criminal 
jurisdiction of certain countries in which 
they are on duty, by reason of the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty, the administrative 
agreement with Japan, and executive agree- 
ments with other nations; and 

“Whereas said treaty and agreements 
penalize our servicemen in foreign service 
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by depriving them of many of the rights 
granted by our constitution, which they are 
sworn to defend; and 

“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to direct the 
President to seek a modification of all such 
agreements so that the United States may 
regain exclusive jurisdiction over the mem- 
bers of its Armed Forces for all purposes, or 
if such a modification is refused, then to 
terminate said agreements; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact the legis- 
lation now pending, or similar legislation, 
so as to secure a modification of the pro- 
visions of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
and all other agreements which surrender to 
foreign nations criminal jurisdiction over 
our servicemen; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of the Congress and to each Member thereof 
from this Commonwealth. 

“Senate, adopted, June 6, 1957. 

“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk, 

“House of representatives, adopted in cone 

currence, June 11, 1957. 
“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 

“A true copy. “Clerk. 

“Attest: 
“EDWIN J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 


“Whereas one of the amendments pro- 
posed to Senate bill 50, 85th Congress, en- 
titled ‘A bill to provide for the admission of 
the State of Hawaii into the Union,’ reads: 

“It is further agreed that neither the 

State of Hawaii nor any subdivision thereof 
shall enact or enforce any law or regulation 
which imposes a tax, requirement or restric- 
tion which unreasonably discriminates di- 
rectly or indirectly against nonresident per- 
sons, firms or corporations, their business, 
property, or occupational activities or oppor- 
tunities’; and ; 
- “Whereas such a provision either reiter- 
ates constitutional limitations on the sov- 
ereign powers or States which presently exist 
or would impose a restriction on the sover- 
eignty of the State of Hawaii not imposed 
upon any other State, thus denying to the 
State of Hawaii the right of admission to 
the Union on a basis of equality with other 
States; and 

“Whereas the Constitution for the State of 
Hawaii, already approved by the people of 
Hawaii, contains, in article 6, section 2, the 
traditional provision which has been re- 
quired of other States whose enabling or 
admission acts called for a provision relating 
to rights of nonresidents, such provision 
being inserted pursuant to the terms of 
previous enabling bills for the admisison of 
the State of Hawaii into the Union: Now, 
therefore, be it - 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 29th Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii, in spes 
cial session assembled (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be, and it is hereby, 
respectfully requested to omit from Senate 
bill 50, 85th Congress, or from such other 
bill to admit the State of Hawaii into the 
Union as may be enacted, the provision 
referred to in the first paragraph of this 
concurrent resolution or such other provi- 
sion of similar purpose as may be proposed; 
and be it 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be transmitted to the 
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President of the United States, to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, to the chairmen of the 
respective House Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior and to the Delegate to the Congress 
from Hawaii.” 

Resolutions adopted by the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers, at Philadelphia, Pa., relating to so- 
cial security, and so forth; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, at Boston, Mass., relating 
to the Government of Hungary, and so forth; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Al Gaumer, Red Bluff, 
Calif., relating to the manufacture and sale 
of cigarettes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina): 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Rep- 
resentatives of this State in Congress to 
exert their efforts in behalf of Alc. 
Paul E. Bell, of Beaufort, S. C., and re- 
questing Congress to enact legislation re- 
lating to status-of-forces agreements. 


“Whereas this general assembly believes 
that members of the armed services of the 
United States upon their entry into such 
services relinquish neither their citizenship 
nor their right to the fullest protection by 
the Government which they and others like 
them have made great and powerful; and 

“Whereas although members of the armed 
services may be shot for desertion, their de- 
sertion by the Government of the United 
States is being excused as being necessary, 
under certain ‘status of forces’ agreements 
inadvisedly entered into by the United 
States, to ‘preserve the integrity of the 
United States’; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of this general 

‘assembly that the entry into such ‘status 
of forces’ agreements by this Government 
with foreign governments whose laws and 
entire way of life differ immeasurably from 
ours constitutes an unwarranted and inex- 
cusable surrender of the sovereign rights of 
this Government and the rights of its citi- 
zens; and 

“Whereas this general assembly deplores 
the abject surrender by the Government of 
the United States to pressures brought to 
bear by alien and foreign powers in their 
quest for control over the individual mem- 
bers of. our Armed Forces; and 

“Whereas a young citizen of this State 
stationed in Japan, Alc. Paul E. Bell is one 
of the more recent victims of this outrageous 
policy of spineless cringing and fawning: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Repre- 
sentatives of this State in Congress be 
hereby urged to exert every effort to assure 
Alc. Paul E. Bell, of Beaufort, S. C., of a fair 
trial under the laws of the United States and 
before a court composed of United States 
citizens; be it further 

“Resolved, That this general assembly 


hereby goes on record as being opposed to` 


the status-of-forces agreements entered into 
by the Government of the United States and 
requests the Congress of the United States to 
enact such legislation as will terminate all 
such agreements presently existing and will 
prohibit the making of such agreements in 
the future. 

“Copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
the presiding officer of each House of Con- 
gress and to each Member of Congress from 
South Carolina. 

“State of South Carolina in the House of 
Representatives, Columbia, S. C., June 13, 
1957. 
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“I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the South Carolina House of Represente 


atives and concurred in by the Senate. , g. 


“INEZ WATSON, 
“Clerk of the House.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of South Carolina, iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to refrain from the passage of legis- 
lation concerning registration of trucks 
crossing State lines 


“Whereas there is presently pending þe- 
fore the Congress a bill which would require 
all trucks crossing State lines to be regis- 
tered with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and 

“Whereas such legislation would work an 
undue and unreasonable hardship upon 
farmers and small truckers; Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina (the Senate 
concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby memorialized to re- 
ject any and all efforts to obtain the pas- 
sage of any legislation which would require 
the registration of trucks with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which casually 
cross State lines; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the Senate 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from South Carolina. 

“State of South Carolina, in the House of 
Representatives, Columbia, S. C., June 13, 
1957. 

“I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution 
adopted by the South Carolina House of 
Representatives and concurred in by the 
senate. 

“INEZ WATSON, 
“Clerk of the House.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of South Carolina, identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


RESOLUTION OF KANSAS PUBLIC 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
January 7, 1957, I introduced Senate 
bill 68, providing for the issuance of 
a commemorative stamp for Dr. Sam- 
uel J. Crumbine. 

Dr. Crumbine spent practically his en- 
tire lifetime in public-brealth service. 
Our Nation and the entire world are 
benefiting today from many of the pub- 
lic-health practices that he initiated and 
carried into fulfillment. 

The Kansas Public Health Association 
at its annual meeting on April 4 of this 
year adopted a resolution urging that 
a special stamp be issued commemorat- 
ing Dr. Crumbine and thereby honoring 
the public-health profession for its con- 
tribution to the well-being of mankind. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be referred to the appropriate 
committee, and be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION RE CRUMBINE STAMP 


Whereas Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine started 
his medical practice in Dodge City, Kans., 
in 1885, spent a great portion of his pro- 
fessional life in this State, served for 19 
years as the State health officer of Kansas, 
and for 8 of these years also served as dean 
of the Kansas University School of Medi- 
cine; and 

Whereas Dr. Crumbine while in Kansas 
introduced many new public-health pro- 
grams and reforms including the elimina- 
tion of the public drinking cup and com- 
mon roller towel and measures for the con- 
trol of tuberculosis and other communica- 
ble diseases; and 

Whereas these programs were adopted 
throughout the world and were the foun- 
dation of many present-day public-health 
practices; and 

Whereas Dr. Crumbine exhibited the qual- 
ities of courage, modesty, personal lead- 
ership, and human understanding which 
made him a great leader and health edu- 
cator: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Public Health 
Association requests the Postmaster General 
to issue a special Stamp commemorating Dr. 
Crumbine and thereby, honoring the public 
health profession for its contribution to the 
well-being of mankind. 

Approved April 4, 1957. Annual meeting 
of Kansas Public Health Association. 


INCREASES IN STEEL PRICES— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a resolution adopted 
by the United Steel Workers of America, 
District No. 33, 13th Annual Conference 
held in Duluth, Minn., May 25-26, 1957. 
The resolution opposes proposed in- 
creases in steel prices. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the RECORD, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution 28, Oppose Steel Price Increase 

Whereas the steel corporations are again 
requesting another price increase; and 

Whereas the steel corporations have just 
announced a recordbreaking profit after 
taxes; and 

Whereas if such price increases are granted 
to the steel corporations, it would have a 
tendency to raise the price in all building 
industries, and our everyday living stand- 
ards; and 

Whereas it has always been the policy of 
our steelworkers’ organization to oppose all 
price increases, which would wipe out the 
gains of organized labor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this district 33 conference 
go on record as opposed to the proposed price 
increase as requested by the steel corpora- 
tion.. Copy of this resolution to be sent to 
our international president, the President 
of the United States, and Members of Con- 
gress. 

Passed at the Steelworkers, District No. 33, 
conference held May 25 and 26, 1957, Spalding 
Hotel, Duluth, Minn. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.651. A bill for the relief of Sister Clem- 
entine (Ilona Molnar) (Rept. No. 443); 
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S. 960. A bill for the relief of Fotina (The- 
resa) Wardini (Rept. No. 445); and 

S.1102. A bill for the relief of Adolfo 
Camillo Scopone (Rept. No. 446). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S.140. A bill for the relief of Jan Szpyt- 
man (Rept. No. 447); 

S.850. A bill for the relief of Stavros 
Manousos (Rept. No. 444); 

S.957. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Maniscalco (Rept. No. 448); 

S. 1048. A bill for the relief of Matilda 
Hajos (Rept. No. 449); 

S. 1082. A bill for the relief of Katina 
Apostolou (Rept. No. 450); 

S.1251. A bill for the relief of Florinda 
Melione Garcia (Rept. No. 451); and 

S. 1253. A bill for the relief of Myung Ok 
Shin (Rept. No. 452). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 875. A bill for the relief of Vuokko A, 
Bingham (Rept. No. 453); and 

S. 1310. A bill for the relief of certain 
aliens (Rept. No. 454). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment: 

H. R. 6191. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to extend 
the period during which an application for a 
disability determination is granted full retro- 
activity, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
455). 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 609. A bill to amend the act of June 24, 
1936, as amended (relating to the collection 
and publication of peanut statistics), to 
delete the requirement for reports from per- 
sons owning or operating peanut picking or 
threshing machines, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 456); and 

H. R. 7259. An act relating to marketing 
quotas and price supports for fire-cured, dark 
air-cured, and Virginia sun-cured tobacco 
(Rept. No. 457). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

8.959. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to ex- 
empt certain wheat. producers from liability 
under the act where all the wheat crop is 
fed or used for seed or food on the farm, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 458). 

By Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amendments: 

S.606. A bill to permit the transfer of 
wheat-acreage allotments of lands taken by 
any Federal, State, or other agency having 
the right of eminent domain (Rept. No. 459). 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2032. A bill to improve and extend, 
through reciprocal legislation, the enforce- 
ment of duties of support in the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 462). 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 969. A bill to prescribe the weight to be 
given to evidence of tests of alcohol in the 
blood or urine of persons tried in the District 
of Columbia for operating vehicles while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor 
(Rept. No. 460); and 

H. R. 3400. An act to provide full and fair 
disclosure of the character of charitable, 
benevolent patriotic, or other solicitatiors in 
the District of Columbia; and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 461). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
CAPEHART, Mr. Hruska, Mr. ALLOTT, 
Mr. BEALL, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. CARLSON, Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. FLANDERS, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr, HICKENLOOPER, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. JENNER, Mr. LAUSCHE, 
Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
MUNDT, Mr. POTTER, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mrs. SMITH of MAINE, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. 
Younec): 

S. 2306. A bill to provide for the increased 
use of agricultural products for industrial 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Curtis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2307. A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, relating 
to the mailing of obscene or crime-inciting 
matter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

S. 2308. A bill for the relief of Irmgard 
Dittler Peschke; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE) : 

S. 2309. A bill for the relief of Elaine Elva 
Oliver (Lee Myung Sock); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG (for Mr. LANGER) : 

S. 2310. A bill for the relief of William 
Reinke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 2811. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws, to prevent corrupt practices in 
Federal elections, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2312. A bill for the relief of Edeltraud 
Watson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S.J. Res. 105. Joint resolution designating 
the golden corn tassel as the national floral 
emblem of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dovctas when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL ACT 
OF 1957 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and Senators CAPEHART, 
HRUSKA, ALLOTT, BEALL, BRICKER, BUTLER, 
CARLSON, CASE of South Dakota, EAST- 
LAND, FLANDERS, FULBRIGHT, HICKEN- 
LOOPER, JAVITS, JENNER, LAUSCHE, MARTIN 
of Iowa, MORTON, MUNDT, POTTER, Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine, SMITH of New Jersey, 
THYE, WILEY, and Youns, I introduce a 
bill for appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2306) to provide for the in- 
creased use of agricultural products for 
industrial purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Curtis (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent that the proposal 
may remain at the desk for 2 days for 
other sponsors. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Presideut, I may 
best speak on this proposal by referring 
to a few remarks which appeared in the 
summary of the report of the President’s 
Bipartisan Commission on Increased In- 
dustrial Uses of Agricultural Products. 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


In Public Law 540, the 84th Congress 
established a five-man bipartisan Com- 
mission charged with the duty of making 
recommendations designed to bring 
about the greatest practicable increase in 
ne industrial use of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

In carrying out this assignment the 
Commission obtained the assistance of 
188 of the country’s outstanding leaders 
in agriculture, industry, and science, 
drawn from a wide range of private and 
public agencies. The 18 task groups or 
special committees in which they were 
organized represented all the agricul- 
tural products useful or potentially use- 
ful in industry. In addition, a number 
of technical experts served the Commis- 
sion as consultants or staff members, and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and other Government organiza- 
tions were unstinting in providing help 
and information. 

THIS IS THE PROBLEM 


American farmers have succeeded so 
well in the necessary effort to increase 
their efficiency that they now consistently 
outrun the capacity of the economy to 
consume what they produce. : 

To cope with this situation, which has 
widespread disrupting effects on mar- 
kets, Government has resorted to costly 
programs for restricting land use, con- 
trolling production, and disposing of 
surpluses. 

Though population is growing and liv- 
ing standards are rising, the productive 
capacity of our agriculture promises for 
many years to keep increasingly ahead 
of both. 

An increase in exports seems unlikely 
as other countries become more and 
more self-sufficient. 

It is widely agreed that American agri- 
culture should for many reasons be kept 
at high levels of production and efficien- 
cy. Since there seems to be little pros- 
pect of a sufficiently large expansion of 
food markets in the next decade to use 
all the excess, the question becomes: 

Can the economy develop profitable 
industrial markets capable of absorbing 
enough of the excess farm production to 
minimize, possibly even to eliminate, the 
need for costly restrictions, supports, and 
surplus-disposing operations? 

THIS IS THE ANSWER 


The Commission believes the answer is 
an emphatic “Yes” provided the neces- 
sary steps are taken to make possible 
and encourage such a development. 

This conclusion is based on painstak- 
ing study, including the testimony of the 
scores of individuals with wide experi- 
ence in the practical and scientific as- 
pects of product utilization who made 
up the task groups and committees. 

To make possible and encourage such 
a development there are four main needs. 

The first is a sufficiently sharp sense— 
lacking so far—of the importance, the 
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possibilities, and the urgency of the in- 
dustrial utilization approach to farm 
surplus problems. 

The second need is a greatly expanded 
program of fundamental and applied re- 
search—physical, chemical, biological, 
economic—to learn far more about the 
nature of agricultural raw materials and 
to determine what existing or new indus- 
trial products and processes might prof- 
itably use them. This work would not 
end in the laboratory; in promising cases 
it would go through the development 
stages of pilotplant experiment and trial 
commercialization, which must precede 
full commercial use. The research and 
development program would mobilize the 
efforts of many scientific institutions— 
private, public, State, Federal and per- 
haps even some in other countries; and 
in some cases the Government would 
share the cost of the research with pri- 
vate industries. 

The third need is to insure, through 
fellowships, scholarships, grants, and 
other means, that much more scientific 
talent is trained for and channeled into 
this neglected field of farm-product re- 
search and development than it has en- 
gaged so far. 

The fourth need is to provide in cer- 
tain cases, suitable financiai incentives 
during a temporary trial or development 
period—for example, new products or 
processes that are expensive to launch or 
that seem less promising than alternative 
uses of risk capital, or that might lead to 
especially rapid disposal of surpluses. 

The initial step in launching such a 
program is sound legislative action by 
Congress. 

WHAT INDUSTRY HAS DONE 


The expanded program of utilization 
research and development proposed by 
the Commission would enable agriculture 
to do what industry, with its bigger, bet- 
ter-integrated units and larger resources 
of money and men, has long been doing. 

Industry is currently investing at least 
$3 billion a year, 3 percent of gross sales, 
in research. The result is obvious in a 
constant flood of new and improved 
-products—fabrics, plastics, building ma- 
terials, surface coatings, detergents, 
chemicals, and many others. 

Many of these so-called miracle prod- 
ucts of modern research have provided 
the foundation for vast new industries 
‘and the stimulus for new consumer 
demands. Most of the products are 
based on nonagricultural raw materi- 
als—particularly chemicals derived from 
petroleum—which are chemically taken 
apart and rebuilt—synthesized—in new 
forms. This search by industry is con- 
tinuous, systematic, and intensive. 

By contrast, agriculture spends not 
over $375 million on research—about 1 
“percent of gross sales; and most of this 
goes to improve and jncrease production. 
Federal and State Governments spend 
$190 million of the total, of which no 
more than $18 million goes for utilization 
research. 

In recent years agriculture has been 
researched out of a good part of its nat- 
ural markets. Nearly half the market 
for natural fibers—cotton, wool, flax, 
‘silk—has been taken over by synthetic 
‘fibers. Two out of three pairs of shoes 
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are now made partly or wholly of leather 
substitutes. Two-thirds of the soap has 
been replaced by detergents, which do 
not use natural fats. Much of the paint 
and varnish bypasses linseed and other 
vegetable oils. . 

AGRICULTURE CAN DO 


Raw materials produced by farmers 
are made of chemical components just as 
are most of the nonagricultural materials 
used to make the products mentioned. 
Coal and petroleum, in fact, are plants 
that died a long time ago. 

Farm-produced materials, too, can be 
modified, tailored to particular needs, 
taken apart and recombined to make 
new products with new properties— 
plastics, films, fibers, coatings, and all 
the rest. 

With but few exceptions materials 
from the farm have not had the inten- 
sive and systematic laboratory attention 
that has been given to those from other 
sources. When utilization research in 
agriculture has had the benefit of ade- 
quate expenditures and large teams of 
workers, the results have been outstand- 
ing—as in the case of commercial 
methods for producing penicillin, frozen 
concentrated fruit juice, nylon from corn 
cobs, various products from soybeans. 

But because in the past food was never 
abundant enough, because manpower 
had to be released from the farms to run 
industry, because great wars created 
great necessities, most of the research 
funds in agriculture have always gone 


into production research—with revolu- 


tionary results in such fields as plant 
and animal breeding, control of diseases 


-nd pests, soil management, mechaniza- 


tion. 

Partly because of the success of these 
efforts the time has come to create a 
better balance by giving more attention 
to utilization research. 

The problems are not fundamentally 
different. Scientific brains of the kind 
that have so greatly expanded industrial 
markets can accomplish similar results 
with farm-grown materials. 

But. the problems are knotty, and it is 
not enough to learn from research that 
this or that agricultural product would 
be good for certain industrial uses. 
Other questions are equally important. 
Can it compete with products from non- 


farm sources, giving as good results at 


less cost or better results at a cost not too 
much higher? Will the price remain 
fairly stable? Will an adequate, reason- 
able steady flow of supplies be available? 
Can they be obtained without too much 
trouble? Can the quality be depended 
on? The possibility of favorable an- 
swers to such questions as these, which 
determine market acceptance, also de- 
pends to a large extent on research. 
WITH A DYNAMIC APPROACH 

The Commission’s Report outlines 188 
broad fields of research and develop- 
ment, including hundreds of product 
uses, that seem to promise fruitful re- 
sults. 

The proposals are drawn from the re- 
ports and recommendations of the task 
groups and committees, which repeat- 
edly emphasized the need for an ap- 
proach to farm product utilization as dy- 
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namic and imaginative as that which 
characterizes the best work in industry. 

The products dealt with include cereal 
grains, cotton, oilseeds, meat and ani- 
mal byproducts, tobacco, wool and mo- 
hair, dairy products, sugar, fruits, vege- 
tables, edible tree nuts, white potatoes, 
poultry and eggs, crop residues, forest 
products, and new crops. 

A few promising new crops get special 
attention largely because of their possi- 
bilities as new sources of farm income 
and as replacements, for industrial use, 
on a certain amount of land now growing 
foods or feeds in surplus supply. Not 
many years ago soybeans were unknown 
in this country. Now they are a main- 
stay of farming in large areas. There 
are literally hundreds of thousands of 
wild plants about which nothing is known 
regarding potential uses. 

The Commission also made a detailed 
study of the possibility of utilizing sur- 
plus grain for the manufacture of alco- 
hol for industrial uses, for conversion 
to butadiene to make synthetic rubber, 
and for blending with gasoline as motor 
fuel. From the evidence now available, 
it was not possible to reach any clear- 
cut conclusions in favor of a large-scale 
program of this sort at this time. 

In the case of industrial alcohol and 
butadiene, however, the picture is suf- 
ficiently promising to warrant extensive 
research for accurate determination of 
costs. This could be carried out by re- 
activating a number of alcohol and bu- 
tadiene plants, some publicly and some 
privately owned, that are now idle. 

Another promising possibility in this 
field is the further development of proc- 
esses for converting corn into alcohol, 
with protein as a byproduct. The pro- 
tein could be sold for food or feed at 
relatively high prices, which would 
make it possible to provide starch for 
alcohol at relatively low prices. 

BASED ON SOUND LEGISLATION 


Following the instructions of Con- 
gress, the Commission drew up specific 
recommendations for achieving the ob- 
jectives it proposes. 

Seven of the ten recommendations 
deal with points previously discussed in 
this summary—participation by many 
public and private institutions in an 
effective research network; fostering ba- 
Sic research; grants, fellowships, and 
scholarships to increase the supply of 
scientists; government-industry shar- 
ing of research costs; research and de- 
velopment work with new crops; com- 
mercial-scale trials of new products; 
economic incentives. 

The other three recommendations 
are concerned with financing and ad- 
ministration. 

The amount now available for indus- 
trial utilization research in the United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
$16,145,000. The Commission recom- 
mends that this be increased at least 
threefold, with additional sums for new 
crops, development and trial commer- 
cialization, and incentives. 

It recommends that in lieu of direct 
appropriations, 15 percent of the annual 
gross receipts from customs revenues be 
allotted for the industrial utilization 
program. ‘This would be in addition to 
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the 30 percent from the same source now 
available to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, under Public Law 320, for other 
designated purposes. 

For the administration of the pro- 
gram, two alternative recommendations 
are made. 

The first is to establish a five-member, 
nonpartisan Agricultural Research and 
Industrial Board to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. This Board would allocate 
funds, make contracts with research in- 
stitutions, and direct and coordinate the 
program but would not itself engage in 
research. 

The second alternative is to place the 
responsibility for the program in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under a director 
with the title of Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture who would be in charge of re- 
search and education within the Depart- 
ment and would coordinate all agricul- 
tural research in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The proposed Board would in that 
case be appointed by the President, but 
would be responsible to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

In proposing this pattern of pro- 
cedures, the Commission had in mind the 
need to achieve effective results as 
promptly as possible, to maintain and ex- 
pand the excellent research operations of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, to make effective use of the talent 
and facilities of other institutions, and to 
add as little.as possible to the structure 
of government. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I should like to com- 
mend my colleague from Nebraska for 
service to the Nation’s farmers of con- 
structive and long-range value. His in- 
troduction of this bill, the proposed Agri- 
cultural Research and Industrial Act of 
1957, is another milestone in his continu- 
ing efforts to find a sound solution to our 
problem of agricultural surpluses. I am 
happy to join as a cosponsor of this 
measure. 

This bill is the result of a year’s study 
of increasing the uses of our farm prob- 
lems undertaken by the President’s Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products. The Commission 
was established by legislation introduced 
by my colleague from Nebraska. 

Under the leadership of Mr. J. Leroy 
Welsh, a distinguished citizen of my 
hometown of Omaha, the Commission 
has made a splendid record. It is my 
hope that the recommendations of the 
Commission can be started on their way 
‘to fruition through enactment of this 
bill. 

The American farmer can be heartened 
-by the ringing “Yes” with which the 
‘Commission answers the. question of 
whether industrial utilization of farm 
products holds promise in cutting down 
-our surpluses. 

The problem, as summarized by the 
Commission, is clear. Agriculture has 
-simply been researched out of its natural 
markets by industry’s more intensive, 
better coordinated research programs. 
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The answer, as envisioned by the Com- 
mission, is a multipronged offensive to 
find ways to utilize farm products in in- 
dustry, to coordinate these efforts to 
make this research more efficient, and 
to get new ideas, products, and pro- 
— from the laboratory into opera- 
ion. 

At the heart of this effort, as proposed 
by this bill, would be a 5-member Agri- 
cultural Research and Industrial Board. 
To carry out this program, the Board 
would administer expenditure of certain 
portions of the duties collected under the 
customs laws as recommended by the 
Commission. 

Mr. President, as supported by the 
findings of the Welsh commission, this 
proposed legislation has bright promise. 
It is my hope that it be enacted into 
law so that work may begin to fulfill that 
promise. 

When we consider, Mr. President, that 
since 1932, farm price supports have cost 
the American taxpayer some $11.7 bil- 
lion, we can envision how great is the 
need for this constructive approach to 
the problem of farm surpluses and a 
healthy agricultural economy. 

In connection with the second century 
jubilee, currently being celebrated by the 
city of Omaha, a meeting was held in 
that city a week ago to launch an ap- 
peal for congressional] action to get this 
program. underway. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent: to have printed as part of my re- 
marks a news story and an editorial on 
that conference, both taken from the 
Omaha World-Herald of June 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of June 11, 
1957] 
Ac Group Maps New SALES WayY—LEGISLATIVE 
CHART TO AID CONGRESS 
(By Don Muhm) 

Agriculture officials from 15 States Monday 
afternoon launched efforts they hope will 
help Congress chart a legislative course to 
help the Nation’s farmers recover lost indus- 
trial markets. ; 

The action took place at the Jubilee Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in the Blackstone Hotel. 

J. Leroy Welsh, Omaha grain Official and 


‘chairman of the President’s Commission on 


Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products, told the group: 

“The agricultural problem can be solved 
by intensified utilization research to find 
industrial markets for our ever-expanding 
farm production.” 

NEW POSITION SUGGESTED 

He suggested that agriculture be placed in 
a position where it can compete in the ex- 
panding market for synthetic rubber and 
not compete for existing production. 

Farm products, he added, can fill the needs 
for products now being processed from non- 
renewable, natural deposits. 

Mr. Welsh predicted the future of agricul- 
ture will see increased production and ac- 
cumulating surpluses unless utilization re- 
search is conducted. 

RECOMMENDATIONS GIVEN 

Wheeler McMillen, the executive director 
of the Commission, said the group recom- 
mends: . 

Creating a five-member nonpartisan agri- 
cultural research and industrial board. 

An adequate annual investment in re- 
search and development for new crops. 


“acres. 
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Incentives be extended to both farmers 
and industry to hasten the establishment 
of new crops or new industrial uses of farm 
products. 

A cost-sharing program be set up with 
private industry for research. 

Funds be provided to increase the supply 
of trained scientists who can seek new uses 
for farm products. 

On hand for the conference were Ne- 
braska’s Governor Anderson and South Da- 
kota’s Joe Foss. 

States represented were Nebraska, Towa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Wyo- 
ming, Minnesota, Illinois, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oklahoma, Ohio, Louisiana, Colorado, 
and Texas. 

Representatives of both the University of 
Nebraska and Iowa State College took part. 

The governors’ conference was called to 
help enlist aid toward early legislation. 


— 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of June 12, 
1957] 


THE WELSH REPORT 


Representatives of 15 States met in Omaha 
Monday to discuss the agricultural pros- 
pectus that has been outlined by the Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Use of Agri- 
cultural Products. 

It was appropriate. that this conference 
was held as a part of Omaha’s Second Cen- 
tury Jubilee. Nebraskans have played a 
considerable role in the development of 
chemurgy since Henry Ford organized the 
first chemurgic conference in Dearborn, 
Mich., in 1935. J. Leroy Welsh of Omaha 
is president of the present commission. 

Leading chemurgists have contended for 
20 years that a Government-enforced econ- 
omy of scarcity would never solve the 
problems which bedevil agriculture when 
agriculture produces too much. How right 
they have been. 

A search for new uses of agricultural pro- 
duce, and for new crops that could be made 
useful industrially, has proceeded sporadic- 
ally, mainly through the efforts of scientists 
such as the late Leo M. Christensen of 
Omaha. 

These men contend that the. ultimate 
prosperity of farmers lies in their ability to 
produce in abundance for industries which 
are eager to transform their products into 
many usable articles and pass them on to 


consumer markets. 


Mr. Weish’s Commission, in a few months, 
has come up with a-chart for the future. It 
has enlisted the help of leaders in many in- 
dustrial fields. And it suggests a whole new 
realm of research from which a bright future 
for farmers could emerge. 

In its interim report to the President, 
Mr. Welsh’s Commission noted that 250 
species of higher plants have been identified 
since man started farming, but only about 
150 plants account for virtually all of the 
world’s cultivated crops. The usefulness of 
thousands of plants which might supplant 


-crops now being produced in huge surplus 


remains to be explored. d 

If anyone thinks there is anything starry- 
eyed about this approach, let him consider 
the soybean. It was a brandnew plant, im- 
ported from the Orient, only a few decades 
ago. Last year it was grown on 22 million 
It produced half the protein feed for 
America’s livestock and 30 percent of the 
Nation’s food fats, as well as the raw material 
in many industrial processes. 

We hope the governors and their repre- 


-sentatives departed from Omaha convinced 


that Mr. Welsh and his panel of experts are 
on the right track. We hope they will sup- 
port legislation in Congress to give the Welsh 
Commission a green light. 


Mr. CURTIS. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Nebraska. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I also wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Nebraska for his 
leadership in connection with this pro- 
posed legislation. I am happy to be a 
cosponsor of this bill, as I was a cospon- 
sor of the Senator’s original resolution 
which created the Commission to study 
industrial uses for agricultural produc- 
tion, which has done such a wonderful 
job, under the leadership of Mr. Welsh, 
of Omaha. 

I believe it is clear, from the statistical 
record and from the history of the farm 
problem, that among those things which 
have contributed to our great farm sur- 
pluses are the developments of engi- 
neering, chemistry, and the associated 
sciences. I am perfectly convinced that 
if we devote the proper amount of at- 
tention, money, thought, effort, and 
energy we can also solve our farm sur- 
pluses by the developments of engineer- 
ing, chemistry, and the associated sci- 
ences. I have long and often advocated 
that we can find the industrial uses and 
the industrial markets which will pro- 
vide a full demand for a full production 
of farm products in this country. This 
means our farmers will receive that to 
which they are entitled—full parity in- 
come for a full program of production. 
Anything less than that, Mr. President; 
is an injustice to the American farmer. 

I should like to have the RrEcorp show, 
Mr.- President, that our distinguished 
colleague from Minnesota, Representa- 
tive AUGUST ANDRESEN, ranking GOP 
member of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, is today introducing a companion 
pill on this same subject in the House of 
Representatives. I hope both Houses 
will take action at this session to enact 
this “crash” program for the permanent 
solution of the farm problem on an eco- 
nomic basis of reality. As a member of 
- the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I shall do my best to in- 
duce the chairman of our committee to 
hold early hearings on this important 
and realistic proposal. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished and able Senator for his remarks 
and his help. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY.. Mr. President, I received 
this morning a letter from the distin- 
guished Senator, asking that I join in 
sponsorship of this proposed legislation. 
I am happy to say I am very grateful for 
the request, and very happy to join as a 
cosponsor of the bill. 

Let me say that the proposed legisla- 
tion is along the line of a bill I intro- 
duced in relation to creating, in Madison, 
Wis., a laboratory to discover better uses 
‘for that great volume of milk which is 
being produced more and more in Amer- 
ica. I trust my bill and the Senator’s 
bill can be considered together, before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and that we can arrive at, let us 
‘Say, some agency or some mechanism 
which will study the problem and find 
the solution necessary. 
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We have these surpluses. We also 
have great need for production. We 
need better distribution. We need bet- 
ter utilization. And of course we need 
markets. 

Over and above that, in this atomic 
age, where we utilize unknown forces, so 
to speak, we need to find that unknown 
quantity which will give the answer to 
what the Senator is seeking. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ne- 
braska for introducing this fine measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 


EDELTRAUD WATSON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill for 
the relief of Edeltraud Watson. 

This bill is for the relief of an Ore- 
gon resident’s wife, Mrs. Alexander B. 
Watson, whose husband is in the Army 
and is at present stationed at Denver, 
Colo. 

Mr. Watson was on duty in Germany 
and we helped him get his wife (a Ger- 
man national) over here on a 6-month 
visitor’s visa when the examiners dis- 
covered that she had a spot on one lung. 
There were conflicting reports about 
whether she had active tuberculosis. 
She has been a patient at Fitzsimons 
Army Hospital and the medical officers 
now say they feel she does not have 
tuberculosis. / 

Mrs. Watson’s visa has been extended 
for another 6 months to December 1957, 
so we are introducing this bill to give her 
permanent resident status. Otherwise 
she would have to go back to Germany 
at. the expiration of her visitor’s visa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2312) for the relief of Edel- 
traud Watson, introduced by Mr. MORSE, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 959) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to exempt certain wheat pro- 
ducers from liability under the act where 
all the wheat crop is fed or used for seed 
or food on the farm, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 


CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

Address delivered by him before Disabled 
American War Veterans Convention at 
Charleston, W. Va., on June 16, 1957. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address prepared to be delivered by him 
before Tennessee Bar Association meeting 
on June 14, 1957. 
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NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF A 
NOMINATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Jacob D. Beam, of New Jersey, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador of the United States to Poland, 
vice Joseph E. Jacobs, resigned. 

Notice is given that the nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. i 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles first 
took part in foreign policy 50 years ago 
last Saturday. On June 15, 1907, the 
Second International Peace Conference 
opened at The Hague, and John Foster 
Dulles, a 19-year-old Princeton under- 
graduate, was a participant as a secre- 
tary to one of the delegations. 

It is significant that Mr. Dulles’ first 
exposure to diplomacy was at a peace 
conference, for in the subsequent half 
century no man has labored harder or 
traveled. more widely in the quest for 
peace and security for the United States 
and the free world. 

The Hague Conference met from June 
to October of 1907. Forty-four countries 
were represented; and the Conference 
represented the most comprehensive ef- 
fort, up to that time, to promote the 
maintenance of peace and to restrict the 
Savagery of war. 

I believe a review of Mr. Dulles’ re- 


markable record is in order on this oc- 
‘casion. 


In 1908, a year following his work at 
the Hague Conference, he was graduated 


from Princeton, valedictorian of his 


class, and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


‘After a year’s study at the Sorbonne, in 


Paris, he returned to Washington, where 
he studied law at George Washington 
University, again earning top scholastic 
honors. 

He joined the New York law firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell, specializing in in- 
international affairs, an association 
which was to continue, with interruption 
for military service in World War I. and 
frequent diplomatic assignments, until 
his appointment as a United States Sen- 
ator from New York in 1949. 

Early in 1917, President Wilson sent 
him to Panama to help bring about the _ 
alinement of Panama and other Central 
American States for defense of the Pan- 
ama Canal. In that year, too, he was 
a United States member of the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress. 

In 1918, after military service as cap- 
tain and major, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the Chairman of the War 
Trade Board, and then joined President 
Wilson’s advisory staff at the Versailles 
Peace Conference. That led to assign- 
ments with the Reparations Commission 
and the Supreme Economic Council. 

He was next called away from his prac- 
tice in 1927, to serve as legal adviser on 
the Polish plan of financial stabiliza- 
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tion: and in:1933 he was a representative 
at the Berlin debt conference. 

In 1938, Mr. Dulles made a detailed 
study of the political and economic sit- 
uation in the Far East. 

When Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, campaigned for the presidency in 
1944, Mr. Dulles served as his adviser on 
foreign policy. During that campaign, 
he became a close associate of Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, with the result that 
the latter recommended Mr. Dulles for 
appointment to the United Nations Con- 
ference at San Francisco in 1945. At 
that Conference he helped draft the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Subsequently, Mr. Dulles was a dele- 
gate to the United Nations General As- 
sembly in 1946, 1947, 1948—-when he was 
acting chairman of the United States 
delegation—and in 1950. In addition, 
he was an adviser to three Secretaries 
of State—Secretaries Byrnes, Marshall 
and Acheson—at meetings of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers in 1945, 1947, 
and 1949. 

In 1950 he was appointed consultant 
to the Department of State, and a year 
later he was named special representa- 
tive, with the rank of Ambassador, to 
negotiate the Japanese Peace Treaty, an 
assignment which culminated in the 
signing of the treaty at San Francisco 
in September 1951. 

The following are some of the diplo- 
matic achievements for which John Fos- 
ter Dulles will, I believe, be remembered 
as a great Secretary of State. 

IN THE FAR EAST 


He played a decisive role in the final 
stages of the negotiation of the armistice 
of 1953 in Korea. He has continued the 
effort to bring about the unification of 
Korea by peaceful means. 

He played a major part in the negotia- 
tion of the treaty of 1954 which estab- 
lished SEATO, and also the bilateral 
treaties of collective defense with the Na- 
tional Government of China, 1954, and 
the Republic of Korea, 1953, as well as 
the agreement of 1954 with Pakistan, for 
the provision of military assistance. 

IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

He guided American policy in promot- 
ing stable conditions in the Middle East, 
and supported the United Nations emer- 
gency force, which in 1956-57 took over 
certain areas in Egypt and Gaza. He 
was als) largely responsible for the es- 
tablishment in 1956 of the principles pro- 
posed as a basis for settling the con- 
troversy over the Suez Canal. 

He guided the development of United 
States collaboration with the signatories 
of the Baghdad Pact of 1955, aimed at 
protecting the northern tier of Middle 
Eastern states bordering on the Soviet 
Union. 

IN EUROPE 

He exercised effective leadership in the 
London and Paris Conferences of 1954, 
which concluded agreements for the res- 
tor-tion of sovereignty to the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

His persistent efforts contributed 
greatly to the consummation of the Aus- 
trian State Treaty of 1955 which resulted 
in the first withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Central Europe. 
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He played a leading part in the nego- 
tiations leading to the settlement in 1954 
of the status of Trieste. 

He has carefully explored the possibil- 
ities for relaxing tensions with the Soviet 
Union. 

IN LATIN AMERICA 

He was a chief mover in helping Guate- 
mala recover after that state threw off 
the bonds of Communist penetration. 

He played a leading role in the adop- 
tion by the Caracas Conference, in 1954, 
of the proposal (a) to recognize the in- 
ternational Communist movement as 
constituting intervention in American 
affairs and (b) to hold a meeting of con- 
sultation in the event of the domination 
of an American state by the international 
Communist movement. 

IN RESPECT TO THE OPERATIONS OF THE DEPART= 
MENT OF STATE 

He supported the strengthening of the 
organizational basis of our foreign pol- 
icy, and to that end was instrumental in 
bringing about the Wriston program of 
1954 for integrating the personnel of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. 

HIS TRAVELS IN THE QUEST FOR PEACE 


Intent upon the: necessity of dealing 
with our foreign relations problems in 
the most effective way, wherever they 
exist and without regard to the sacrifices 


required in personal hardship, Secretary | 


Dulles has attended some 12 NATO 
meetings, 10 Foreign Ministers meetings, 
4 SEATO meetings, and a host of other 
conferences abroad in which United 
States national interest was importantly 
involved. These meetings and the good 


will trips he has made have taken him to 


41 different countries during the past 
41% years. 

In accomplishing this, he has traveled 
a third of a million miles to every quarter 
of the globe. At home, he has logged 
some 64,000 miles of travel in reporting 
to the people, through public addresses, 
attending United Nations meetings, 
conferring with the President, and at- 
tending other types of gatherings. 

Those of us on both sides of the aisle 
who know him recognize John Foster 
Dulles not only as being a great Secretary 
of State, but a great American. 


LOOPER ET AL. AGAINST GEORGIA 
SOUTHERN & FLORIDA RAILWAY 
CO. ET ^L. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
my colleagues will be interested in a deci- 
sion just handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Georgia in Looper et al. against 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway Co. 
et al. 

In this case the court held that, al- 
though it was bound by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Hanson case, upholding a union- 
shop agreement made pursuant to the 
Railway Labor Act, nothing in the latter 
Court’s decision required it to sanction 
compulsory membership in a union 
which uses the dues of its members for 
political purposes, saying: 

We do not believe one can constitutionally 
be compelled to contribute money to sup- 
port ideas, politics and candidates which he 
opposes. We believe his right to immunity 
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from such exaction is superior to any claim 
the union can make upon him, 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
findings of the court be printed at this 
point in my remarks in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the findings 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF GEORGIA—LOOPER 
ET AL. V. GEORGIA SOUTHERN & FLORIDA RAIL- 
way Co. ET AL., 19685, C. J. 4, APRIL TERM 
1957. 

By the Court: Decided June 10, 1957. 

1. Where pursuant to terms of the employ- 
ment contract petitioners were notified that 
unless they became members of a labor union 
within 60 days their employment would be 
terminated, the suit to enjoin such action 
and to decree the contract void was not 
prematurely filed. 

2. While we must follow the holding of 
the Supreme Court that closed shop employ- 
ment contracts under section 2, of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, are valid, yet since that 
Court has not held that an employee can by 
such contract be required as an alternative 
to losing his job to join a union which will 
use contributions he makes to it to promote 
ideological and political issues and candi- 
dates he opposes, we hold that the petition 
of these employees seeking to enjoin the 
enforcement of the employment contract 
and decree it void because of such uses of 
their contributions alleges a cause of action 
and it was error to dismiss the same. 


STATEMENT 


This is an action for injunctive relief to 
prevent the defendants, composed of a num- 
ber of railroad companies and various labor 
organizations which. are’ the bargaining 
agents of the employees of such railroad 
carriers, enforcing a closed or union shop 
agreement entered into by the defendants 
and discharging the petitioners who are 
named employees of said railroad carriers 
unless they join or remain members of a 
union. The petitioners also pray that the 
so-called union shop agreement be declared 
void. The petitioners allege that the agree- 
ment requires the employees to join or re- 
main members of the various labor organiza- 
tions applicable to their craft or trade as a 
condition precedent to the continued em- 
ployment with the various carriers by whom 
the petitioners are now employed and are 
threatened with discharge unless the actions 
of the defendants in enforcing such con- 
tract is enjoined. The contract is set out 
as an exhibit attached to the petition and 
requires all employees to become members 
of the labor organization party to this agree- 
ment representing their craft or class with- 
in 60 days after the effective date of the 
agreement. The contract is attacked as be- 
ing illegal, unconstitutional and void, and 
in direct violation of the Georgia right to 
work laws (Code, Ann. Supp. secs. 54-801 
through 54-906; Ga. L. 1947, pp. 616-620), 
the 5th and 14th amendments of the Federal 
Constitution, and certain named sections 
of the Georgia constitution. 

By amendment petitioners further allege 
that the initiaition fees, periodic dues and 
assessments which they would be required to 
pay under the closed shop agreement will be 
used in substantial part for purposes not ger- 
mane to collective bargaining but to support 
ideological and political doctrines and candi- 
dates which they are not willing to support 
and cannot lawfully be forced to support, 
thus violating their constitutionally guaran- 
teed rights of freedom of association, 
thought, liberty, and property; and the 
contract and section 2, 11th, of the Railway 
Labor Act (45 U. S. C. A. sec. 152, 11th), to 
the extent that it authorizes such union shop 
agreement, are violative of the first, fifth, and 
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ninth amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

After consideration of a written motion to 
dismiss brought by counsel for the labor 
union defendants which states that petition- 
ers fail to state a claim against any defend- 
ants upon which relief can be granted, citing 
decisions of the Federal Supreme Court in 
support thereof; the lower court sustained 
the motion, dissolved a temporary injunction 
previously granted, and dismissed the action 
as to all defendants. The exception here is 
to this final judgment. 


OPINION 


Chief Justice Duckworth: 1. The contract 
complained of was effective April 15, 1953. 
These petitioners were notified that unless 
they became members of the union within 60 
days from the effective date of the contract 
their employment would be terminated. 
This notice accords with a clause in the con- 
tract. ‘Thus is alleged and shown by the 
petitioners definite impending danger of 
losing their jobs unless this procedure which 
conforms to the alleged void contract is 
halted. While a mere apprehension will not 
authorize resort to equity, Railway Emp. 
Dept. v. Hanson (351 U. S. 225, 76 S. Ct. 714, 
100 L. Ed. —); Mayer etc. of Athens v. Co-op 
Cab Co. (207 Ga. 505 (2) (62 S. E. 2d 906) ); 
Nottingham v. Elliott (209 Ga. 481 (3) (74 
S. E. 2d 93)); Armed Forces Service Co. v. 
Petree (211 Ga. 867 (1) (89 S. E. 2d 486)), 
yet one is not required to await the infliction 
of the injury before seeking to prevent it by 
injunction. Indeed these petitioners would 
have appealed to equity too late if they had 
awaited the completion of the 60-day notice 
period and the overt act of discharging them. 
Mount v. The Great International Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers {226 Fed. 2d 
604); Sandt v. Mason (208 Ga, 541 (67 S. E. 2d 
767) ). 

While as indicated above this appeal to 
equity for injunctive relief is based upon 
facts and not mere apprehension and is 
therefore not premature, there is an addi- 
tional reason why the judgment dismissing 
the amended petition cannot be sustained 
upon the ground it is premature, and that 
is the prayer that the contract be decreed 
illegal and void. 

2. Section 2, 11th, of the Railway Labor 
Act (45 U. S. C. A., sec. 152, p. 481) plainly 
authorizes the embodiment of a closed-shop 
clause in contracts of employment, and in 
sweeping terms, nullifies all State laws in 
conflict therewith. The Supreme Court up- 
held the constitutionality of such a. con- 
tract under the act in Railway Emp. Dept. 
v. Hanson (351 U. S. 225, supra). To up- 
hold a closed-shop contract necessarily ap- 
proved a denial of one’s right to work be- 
cause he is not a member of a labor union. 
We do. not see a possibility of reconciling 
that ruling which is based solely upon the 
status of the individual which is that of 
nonunion and is entirely lawful, with the 
following chain of decisions of the same 
court holding that one could not be law- 
fully denied the right to work because of 
his status as indicated therein—because he 
was a Roman Catholic Priest, Cummings v. 
State of Missouri (71 U. S. 277, 4 Wall. 277, 
18 L. Ed. 356); a Chinese immigrant, Yick 
Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 356, 6 S. Ct. 1064, 
30 L. Ed. 220);, a teacher of German, Meyer 
v. Nebraska (262 U. S. 390, 43 S. Ct. 625, 
67 L. Ed. 1042); a freight train conductor, 
Smith v. Texas (233 U. S. 630, 34 S. Ct. 681, 
58 L. Ed. 1129); a State employee, Wieman 
v. Updegraff (344 U. S. 183, 73 S. Ct. 215, 97 
L. Ed. 216); a Negro, Steele v. Louisville & 
N. R. Co. (325 U. S. 192, 65 S. Ct. 226, 89 L. 
Ed. 173); a teacher in a municipally sup- 
ported school, Slochower v. Bd. of Higher 
Ed. of City of New York (350 U. S. 551, 76 
S. Ct. 637, 100 L. Ed. —). It strikes us 
as being a futile gesture to solemnly declare 
the sacred and indestructible constitutional 
right of one to freedom of speech and free- 
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dom of worship, and then sanction a denial 
of that same one’s right to work, which is 
the indispensable economic support without 
which neither freedom could endure. One 
could not for long enjoy speaking and wor- 
shiping freely if he was hungry and was 
denied bread or the means of obtaining it. 

Anyone familiar with the experiences of 
the Thirteen Original Colonies under the dic- 
tatorial powers of the King as expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence, the reluc- 
tance of the States to surrender or delegate 
any powers to a general government is evi- 
denced by the Articles of Confederation, and 
the demonstrated need for more powers in 
the area where jurisdiction was given the 
General Government, will have no difficulty 
in clearly understanding the meaning of the 
Constitution when it defines those powers 
and by the 9th and 10th amendments re- 
moves all doubt but that powers not ex- 
pressly conferred were retained by the 
States. Even the schoolchiidren in these 
original States know that solely because of 
the erection by individual States of trade 
barriers inimical to other States, and the in- 
ability to remove this evil by State action, 
the commerce clause, article 1, section 8, 
paragraph 3 (code sec. 1-125), invested the 
General Government with exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of interstate commerce to insure the 
free flow of commerce across State lines. 
But claiming authority under this clause 
the Congress, with the sanction of the Su- 
preme Court, has projected the jurisdiction 
of the General Government into every pre- 
cinct of the States and assumed Federal 
jurisdiction over countless matters, includ- 
ing the right to work, which are remotely, 
if at all, related to interstate commerce. 
By this unilateral determination of its own 
powers the General Government has at the 
same time and in the same manner deprived 
its creators, the States, of powers they 
thought and now believe they retained. 
But State courts, irrespective of contrary 
opinions held by their own judges which, 
by law, are required to have had experience 
as practicing attorneys before they can be- 
come judges of the law, must obey and 
accept the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States pertaining to interstate 
commerce. We believe that a single person 
armed with right—the right to work— 
should in all courts of justice be able to 
defeat the selfish demands of multitudes, 
though they be members of a labor union 
who seek to deprive him of that right. We 
would so rule in any case where we are 
allowed jurisdiction. When the Supreme 
Court has, as seen above, held the Closed 
Shop Labor Contract Act valid we must like- 
wise hold, not upon our own judgment, but 
solely because we are required to follow the 
Supreme Court ruling. We have made these 
observations to indicate our deep distress 
over the utter helplessness of a free Amer- 
ican under this law, and our inability to 
judge his cause according to our under- 
standing of the Constitution. 

We go now to the single point raised which 
the Supreme Court has, we believe, clearly 
indicated is still open for decision. The 
petition of these nonunion employees al- 
leges that they have been notified in accord- 
ance with the law and the contract of em- 
ployment that unless they become members 
of a union within 60 days their employment 
will be terminated. It is alleged that the 
union dues and other payments they will 
be required to make to the union will be 
used to support ideological and political doc- 
trines and candidates which they are un- 
willing to support and in which they do not 
believe, and that this will violate the ist, 
5th, and 9th amendments of the Constitu- 
tion. While Raiiway Emp. Dept. v. Hanson 
(351 U. S. 225, supra), upheld the validity 
of a closed-shop contract executed under 
section 2, 11th, that opinion clearly indi- 
cates that that court would not approve 
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a requirement that one join the union if his 
contributions thereto were used as this peti- 
tion alleges. It is there said, “Judgment is 
reserved as to the validity or enforcibility 
of a union or closed-shop agreement if other 
conditions of union membership be imposed 
or if the exaction of dues, initiation fees, 
or assessments is used as a cover for en- 
forcing ideological conformity or other action 
in contravention of the first and fifth amend- 
ments.” We must render judgment now 
upon this precise question. We do not be- 
lieve one can constitutionally be compelled 
to contribute money to support ideas, poli- 
tics, and candidates which he opposes. We 
believe his right to immunity from such 
exactions is superior to any claim the union 
can make upon him, 

Accordingly, the trial court erred in dis- 
missing the amended petition which alleges 
that such uses will be made of dues and 
other money which as a member of the union 
petitioners would be required to contribute 
to the union. 


Judgment reversed. All the Justices 
concur, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if my colleagues will indulge me, I 
should like to finish with the routine 
requests and some statements I must put 
in the Recorp when we open the Senate 
each day. This morning the minority 
leader sought recognition before I se- 
cured approval for certain committee 
meetings. I think we should as early as 
possible have the consent of the Senate 
to these meetings, so that all Senators 
will be on notice. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous ccnsent, the follow- 
ing subcommittees were authorized to 
meet today during the session of the 
Senate: 

The Special Subcommittee To Hold 
Hearings on Rule XXII, of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration; 

The Special Subcommittee on Welfare 
Pension Plans Legislation of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare; and 

The Subcommittee on Aviation of the 
Committee on Interstate and’ Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Finance, which is sched- 
uled to hear Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey testify tomorrow morning 
may have permission to sit during the 
session of the Senate tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


FLOOD CONTROL AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in all its national history the 
United States has spent a total of $16.8 
billion in Federal funds for flood control 
and development of our water resources. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has spent approximately 
$60 billion for aid to other countries. 

I do not state that these latter ex- 
penditures were not wise and necessary. 
I do say that the former expenditures— 
those for water projects in our own 
country—constitute a shamefully small 
investment for this purpose. 
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Ours is a growing population. Ours 
is a dynamic, expanding economy. Our 
investments for the control of floods and 
the development of water resources have 
lagged far behind the increase in popu- 
lation and the expansion of the economy. 

Between 1950 and 1956, our popula- 
tion increased by 11.6 percent and the 
national income increased by 42.6 per- 
cent. But Federal expenditures for wa- 
ter projects actually were 14.9 percent 
less in 1956 than in 1950. 

Mr. President, that decrease does not 
make sense to me. I do not see any 
justification for it. At a time when, by 
every sound standard, we should have 
been doing more—we have been doing 
less. And our failure to do more rather 
than less has been costly in lost oppor- 
tunities, in heavy flood damage, in loss of 
human life. 

WATER IS NO. 1 RESOURCE 


Water—for consumption by human 
beings, for use by industry, for agricul- 
tural irrigation, for generation of 
power—is our number one resource in 
this country. Also, control of water, 
when the rains came too fast and too 
heavily, often becomes for a time our 
number one problem. 

We must develop that resource wisely 
and well. We must meet that problem 
soundly and efficiently. 

Mr. President, Congress has a consti- 
tutional responsibility for the national 
land and water resources program. It 
is a responsibility we must accept and 
fulfill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to invite the 
Senator’s attention to another item at 
that point. The value of the dollar has 
been going down also, which makes the 
comparison the Senator has presented 
even more striking. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. I have a statement I should 
like to make in that connection at a 
later time. 

Mr. President, I now desire to speak on 
another subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Texas has the floor. 


THE TIGHT MONEY POLICY AND 
INCREASING INTEREST RATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the most self-defeating policy that 
any administration has ever adopted 
in this Nation is the present “tight 
money” and increasing interest rate 
policy. It should be clear to all who 
wish to see that its continuance can lead 
only to a depression which will actually 
curl everyone’s hair. 

I have already pointed out the great 
additional burden imposed on the Fed- 
eral Treasury. We have had presented 
to us undisputable evidence of the 
disastrous effect this policy has had on 
Federal fiscal operations. 

This, however, is only one facet of the 
results of this ruinous policy. At the 
same time it is threatening the con- 
tinued existence of our State and local 
governments by making it impossible for 
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them to carry out the functions which 
have been wisely and expressly reserved 
to them by our Constitution. 

The population of our public schools 
has increased and is increasing year by 
year. Yet the fiscal policy of our na- 
tional Government thwarts every effort 
of the States and municipalities to meet 
the needs created by those increases. 

From fiscal 1952 to fiscal 1955 interest 
paid by local school districts on school 
bond issues rose 25 percent faster than 
the direct general expenditures by these 
local districts for education. Since 
fiscal 1955 the interest rates paid by 
these local governing bodies has in- 
creased even faster. 

Just last year one New York school 
district sold a bond issue and the extra 
interest it will be required to pay be- 
cause of the increase in interest rates in 
the past 4 years, would be sufficient to 
build an additional school housing 900 
pupils. 

Our school systems are in grave peril. 
There is insistent demand that the Fed- 
eral Government come to the rescue of 
the States and municipalities. 

It is nothing less than fantastic that, 
at the time that the administration is 
strongly urging the Congress to enact an 
educational construction aid bill, at the 
very same time, it is pursuing a finan- 
cial policy which is the greatest deter- 
rent to the ability of the States and 
municipalities to carry out their con- 
stitutional responsibilities for them- 
selves. 


DEATH OF CHIEF JUSTICE ARTHUR 
T. VANDERBILT 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today’s papers carry the news of 
the untimely death of the chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

My senior colleague, who is unavoid- 
ably absent today, has expressed very 
well the loss which our State and Na- 
tion have suffered. I ask to include here 
the text of his statement: 


The death of Chief Justice Vanderbilt 
comes as an overwhelming shock to the peo- 
ple of New Jersey, and especially to those 
with whom he had been intimate for many 
years. 

I have known Arthur Vanderbilt as a warm 
personal friend, especially during recent 
years and since I have been in public life, 
Arthur Vanderbilt was not only a great jurist, 
but was primarily responsible for the re- 
organization of the judicial system of New 
Jersey in the new State constitution, which 
was adopted in 1947. He served with out- 
standing distinction as chief jurist of the 
highest court in our State and has left a 
lasting monument of judicial procedure and 
efficiency of our courts, which is not ex- 
ceeded by any other State in the Union. He 
will be missed sorely both in New Jersey and 
throughout the United States, and also in 
other countries of the world where our 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence is predominant. 

I feel the personal loss of the warm friend 
for whom I had the deepest affection. Mrs. 
Smith joins me in sending to Mrs. Vander- 
bilt and to all the members of his family 
our deepest affections and sympathies. 


On my own behalf I may say that the 
death of Chief Justice Arthur Vander- 
bilt is a great loss to the people of New 
Jersey and to all advocates of effective 
and expeditious justice. 
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Chief Justice Vanderbilt was a force- 
ful leader in the area of judicial reform. 
His work has made the New Jersey court 
system a model which has been widely 
drawn on throughout the Nation and, 
indeed, the world. His insistence on 
high standards of practice was accom- 
eo by his interest in legal educa- 

ion. 

There are thousands of lawyers who 
have gained much through personal as- 
sociation with Justice Vanderbilt. There 
will be many thousands more in the fu- 
ture who will benefit from the last- 
ing niana of his thought and his 
work. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY ALEXAN- 
DER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION SCHOLARSHIP WIN- 
NERS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to announce that the Senate has 
some very distinguished guests in the 
galleries. I am sure my colleagues will 
wish to greet them. 

There are seated in the galleries the 
State scholarship winners of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial Commis- 
sion scholarships. The scholarship pro- 
gram has been operated and adminis- 
tered by the Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial Commission. It has however 
been financed by generous contribu- 
tions from private donors in the field of 
business and in the field of the profes- 
sions. The chairman of the Alexander 
Hamilton Commemorative Scholarship 
Fund which has raised the money to 
make the scholarship program possible, 
is Mr. Frederick C. Crawford, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the chairman of the board of 
Thompson Products, Inc. 

There are in the galleries 55 young 
Americans who will go from here to 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
where, for the remainder of the week, 
they will sit in meetings as a student 
congress in Constitutional Hall, amid 
the hallowed surroundings in which the 
Constitution was born. They will com- 
pete against one another to be chosen 
among the 13 national Alexander Ham- 
ilton fellowship winners. Each of these 
national scholarships will .be worth 
$4,000. Each of these scholarships will 
be named for one of the 13 original 
Colonies. 

Each of these young Americans in the 
galleries has achieved distinction by the 
virtue of the fact that he or she has won 
a $2,000 State scholarship, entitling him 
or her to go to a college or a university 
of his or her individual choice. 

In addition to a representative from 
each of the 48 States, there are repre- 
sentatives in the galleries from associ- 
ated areas, to make up the magic con- 
stitutional number of 55 to correspond 
with the 55 original fathers of our 
Constitution. There are representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Guam, 


Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
from each of the 48 States. 
I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Recor at this point, as 
a part of my remarks, a statement, in- 
cluding the names and addresses of 
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these distinguished young Americans, 
and some data on this week’s program 
for them. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL STUDENTS 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


WASHINGTON, June 16—The Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Students Constitu- 
tional Convention will open its proceedings 
Tuesday morning, June 18, in Philadelphia’s 
historic Independence Hall and will con- 
tinue its deliberations through Friday, June 
21, it was announced today by Senator Karu 
E. Munopt, Republican, of South Dakota, 
Chairman of the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial Commission, under whose auspices 
the convention is being held. 

The convention will have as delegates 55 
high-school boys and girls, each a winner of 
a Hamilton scholarship contest conducted in 
a State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States. Each winner is receiving a $1,000 
scholarship, with an additional $1,000 award 
to the college or university. At the Phila- 
delphia convention the 13 delegates judged 
the best, this number set to correspond to 
the original 13 States, will each receive an 
additional $2,000 scholarship with an equal 
amount to be awarded to the university or 
coliege the student elects to attend. The 
June 18 opening date of the convention is 
the 170th anniversary of Hamilton’s great 
speech in the Philadelphia Convention of 
1787 which wrote the United States Consti- 
tution, a speech which led to the formation 
of a national government. 

En route to Philadelphia, the delegates will 
stop off in Washington. On Sunday evening, 
June 16, they will attend a reception and 
dinner in the National Press Club ballroom. 
Monday morning, June 17, they will visit 
the Hamilton Bicentennial Exhibition in the 
United States Treasury Building, a remark- 
able collection from public and private 
sources of historic paintings, documents, and 
other Hamiltonia. At noon they will visit 
the Capitol. They will be introduced to the 
United States Senate by Senator MUNDT and 
afterward they will call upon their individual 
Senators and Representatives. 

At 3 o’clock Monday afternoon the dele- 
gates will be received at the White House by 
President Eisenhower. Following the White 
House visit, they will leave by bus for Phila- 
delphia. 

Funds for the Hamilton scholarship pro- 
gram are being raised from private sources 
by a special committee headed by Frederick 
C. Crawford, of Cleveland. Other members 
of this committee are: James J. Newman, of 
Akron, vice chairman; Fred F. Florence, of 
Dallas; James S. Kemper, of Chicago; and 
Aksel Nielsen, of Denver. 

“This Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Students Constitutional Convention is of 
unique significance in the history of Ameri- 
can education,” said Senator MUNDT. “It is 
the first such convention ever to be held as 
the outcome of contests held in every State, 
Territory, and possession, contests in which 
many thousands of high-school boys and 
girls have participated. The Hamilton Com- 
mission takes special pride in the fact that 
this is the first time, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, that a Federal agency program of this 
kind has been financed entirely by private 
funds. We have done this in the Hamilton 
tradition and we feel that we have set an 
excellent example for future Federal com- 
missions to follow.” 

The convention’s official opening on Tues- 
day morning in Philadelphia will be pre- 
ceded by formal ceremonies in which Sena- 
tor Munopr will take part. The delegates 
will then settle down to the business at hand. 
Each delegate is sponsoring at least one 
amendment to some part of the Constitution 
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which will be introduced at the opening ses- 
sion. The convention will then be split into 
five committees, each of which will consider 
amendment proposals referred to it and re- 
port back to the full meeting. One com- 
mittee report will be considered and acted 
upon at each of five sessions. The conven- 
tion will be brought to a formal close on 
Friday afternoon. 

On Friday evening, June 21, the convoca- 
tion will be concluded with a dinner in the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel at which the 13 
top scholarship winners will be announced. 

In the course of their 4-day stay in Phila- 
deiphia, time will be taken out to allow 
the student “delegates” to inspect the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard and to visit Valley 
Forge and other historic points of inter- 
est. 

On Saturday morning, June 22, the “dele- 
gates” will be brought back to Washington. 
They will visit Mount Vernon and partici- 
pate in a ceremony placing a wreath at the 
tomb of George Washington. After this 
ceremony the “delegates” will disband. 

The details of the State contests and the 
Philadelphia convention were developed for 
the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 
mission by its Committee on Contests and 
Awards, of which Dr. Bower Aly, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is chairman. 

Following is a complete list of “delegates” 
and a copy of the schedule of convention 
activities. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL COMMIS- 
SION, AMERICAN STUDENTS CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


June 16, Sunday, Lafayette Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 4 p. m., registration, lobby; 6 
p. m., reception, National Press Club; 7 
p. m., dinner, National Press Club; 8 p. m., 
afterdinner program, Sea Chanters and 
MuNDT speech. 

June 17, Monday: 9:30 a. m., Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Exhibit; 11:15 a. m., 
leave for Capitol; 2 p. m., reassemble at 
buses in front of Capitol; 2:45 p. m., White 
House, Presidential reception: 3:30 p. m, 
leave White House for Philadelphia; 7 p. m., 
arrive Philadelphia, Penn Sherwood Hotel, 
39th and Chestnut Streets; 7:30 p. m., din- 
ner at Hotel Penn Sherwood. 

June 18, Tuesday: 8 a. m., breakfast at 
Hotel Penn Sherwood; 8:45 a. m., leave Hotel 
Penn Sherwood; 9:15 a. m., Independence 
Hall ceremonies; 9:30 a. m. first session, 
American Students Constitutional Conven- 
tion; 12 m., first session adjourns; 12:15 
p. m., lunch at Benjamin Franklin Hotel; 
2 p. m, committee meeting at Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel; 7 p. m., dinner at Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel; 8 p. m., Krout’s speech, 
“George Washington and Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” 8:45 p. m., bus to Hotel Penn Sher- 
wood. 

June 19, Wednesday: 8 a. m., breakfast at 
Hotel Penn Sherwood; 8:45 a. m., bus to In- 
dependence Square; 9:15 a. m., second ses- 
sion, report of committee on article I; 11:45 
a. m., adjourn; 12 m., lunch at Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel; 1 p. m., examination on Alex- 
ander Hamilton; 2:30 p. m., examination 
ends; 2:45 p. m., bus to navy yard; 3:15 p. 
m. naval demonstrations; 6:30 p. m., leave 
navy yard by bus; 6 p. m., dinner at Penn 
Sherwood; 7:15 p. m., bus to Independence 
Hall; 7:30 p. m., third session, report of 
committee on article II; 10 p. m., adjourn; 
10:15 p. m., bus to Hotel Penn Sherwood. 

June 20, Thursday: 8 a. m., breakfast at 
Penn Sherwood; 8:45 a. m., bus to Inde- 
pendence Hall; 9:15 a. m., fourth session, 
report of committee on article III; 11:45 
a. m., adjourn; 12 m., lunch at Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel; 1:15 p. m., fifth session, re- 
port of committee on articles IV and V; 3:45 
p. m., adjourn; 4 p. m., bus to Valley Forge; 
5 p. m., arrive Valley Forge; 6:30 p. m., Free- 
dom Foundation; 6:45 p. m., leave Valley 
Forge; 7:15 p. m., dinner, Conestoga Inn, 
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Bryn Mawr; 8:30 p. m., bus to Hotel Penn 
Sherwood; 9:15 p. m., arrive Penn Sherwood. 

June 21, Friday: 8 a. m., breakfast at Penn 
Sherwood; 8:45 a. m., bus to Independence 
Square; 9:15 a. m., sixth session, report of 
committee on article VI; 11.45 a. m., adjourn; 
12 m., lunch at Benjamin Franklin Hotel; 
1:15 p. m., University of Wisconsin Hamil- 
ton film, Benjamin Franklin Hotel; 2 p. m., 
seventh and final session, reconsideration of 
votes taken and miscellaneous resolutions; 
4p. m., adjourn; 4:15 p. m., bus to Penn 
Sherwood; 6:15 p. m., bus to Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel; 6:30 p. m., reception and dinner, 
awards to winners, Bellevue Stratford, Bur- 
gundy Room; 10:15 p. m., bus to Penn Sher- 
wood, 

June 22, Saturday: 7:30 a. m., breakfast at 
Penn Sherwood; 8:15 a. m., bus to Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 11:45 a. m., lunch, Collingwood; 
1 p. m., arrive Mount Vernon, place wreath 
on Washington’s tomb; 2:30 p. m., bus from 
Mount Vernon to airport and Union Station; 
3 p. m., arrive National Airport, D. C.; 3:45 
p. m., arrive Union Station, D. C.. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON STUDENTS CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION—STATE CONTEST WIN- 
NERS 


Alabama: Craig Bamberger, 805 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Selma; Albert G. Parrish High School, 
Selma. 

Arizona: Carlisle H. Dick, 2615 E. Man- 
chester Street, Tucson; Tucson High School. 

Arkansas: Earl L. McCarroll, Jr., 4817 La- 
fayette St., Little Rock Central High School. 

California: Dan E. McCall, 1122 Trinity, 
Modesto; Modesto High School. 

Colorado: Joseph C. Bell, 2000 South Cook 
St., Denver; South Denver High School. 

Connecticut: Thomas A. Musante, 9 
Stiles St., Stratford; Stratford High School. 

Delaware: Walter S. Rowland, 46 Dickens 
Road, Claymont Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton. 

Florida: Joyce Linda McKee, 722 Garden 
Plaza, Orlando; Edgewater High School. 

Georgia: Roma Durrance Thomas, Jr., 
Patterson; Patterson High School. 

Idaho: Gordon R. Chester, 2268 Gekeler, 
Boise; Boise High School. 

Illinois: Katherine F. Hunley, Rural 
Route No. 2, Auburn; Auburn High School. 

Indiana: Samuel J. Stegman, 135 East 
Fifth St., Peru; Peru High School. 

Iowa: Harlan D. Hahn, 620 Vine St., Osage; 
Osage High School. 

Kansas: Constant Poirier, 3324 W. 19th 
St., Topeka; Topeka High School. 

Kentucky: Linda Brown Rue, Moreland 
Ave., Harrodsburg; Harrodsburg High School. 

Louisiana: Barbara Mary Breaud, 4759 
Franklin Ave., New Orleans; Mount Carmel 
Academy, New Orleans. 

Maine: Edward D. Berman, 34 Highland 
Ave., Lewiston; Lewiston High School. 

Maryland: G. Robert Jackall, 3101 Ardee 
Way, Dundalk; Loyola High School, ‘Towson. 

Massachusetts: Joshua A. Young, 70 Elm 
sim Andover; Holderness School, Plymouth, 

Michigan: James M. Copeland, Jr., 3717 
Vorhies Road, Ann Arbor; Ann Arbor High 
School. 

Minnesota: Harold P. LeVander, 2323 
Thompson Avenue, South St. Paul; South 
St. Paul Senior High School. 

Mississippi: Floyd Dean Copeland, 4025 
Pine Hill Drive, Jackson; Murrah High 
School. 

Missouri: Karen E. Ordahl, 963 South Del- 
aware, Springfield; Greenwood High School. 

Montana: Reese C. Johnson, 2203 Pine St., 
Billings; Billings Senior High School. 

Nebraska: Harvey W. Nelsen, 8740 No. 53d 
Street, Omaha; Benson High School. 

Nevada: Byron Bartlett, 1212 South 9th 
St., Las Vegas; Las Vegas High School. 

New Hampshire: Robert A. Backus, 24 
Summer St., Goffstown; Holderness School, 
Plymouth, 
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New Jersey: Michael Marenchic, 305 Lawrie 
St., Perth Amboy; St. Mary’s High School, 
Perth Amboy. 

New Mexico: Frederick D. Gutierrez, Post 
Office Box 75, Los Lunas; Los Lunas High 
School. 

New York: Richard F. Whearty, 6 Laurel 
St., Garden City; Chaminade High School, 
Mineola. 

North Carolina: Augustus M. Burns III, 
Crestwood Drive, Roxboro; Roxboro High 
School. 

North Dakota: Thomas R. Christofferson, 
237 Fourth St., N.E., Valley City; Valley City 
Public High School. 

Ohio: Allen R. Rule, 330 Lenappe Drive, 
Columbus; North High School. 

Oklahoma: Lee Nash, 2619 Elgin Ave., Mus- 
kogee; Muskogee High School. 

Oregon: Owen Meredith Wilson, Jr., 2315 
McMorran Drive, Eugene; Eugene High 
School, Eugene. 

Pennsylvania: Joseph C. Glass III, R. D, 
Box 150, National Pike East, Brownsville; 
Brownsville Senior High School. 

Rhode Island: William F. Newman, 58 For- 
est St., Providence; LaSalle Academy, Provi- 
dence. 

South Carolina: Hastings Wyman, Jr., 
2708 Highland Park Drive, Aiken; Aiken 
High School, 

South Dakota: Mary Ann Butterbrodt, 
909 Second Street NW., Watertown; Water- 
town High School. 

Tennessee: Charles G. Adair, Jr., Rural 
Route No. 1, Pegram; West End High School, 
Nashville. 

Texas: Shannon H. Ratliff, Box 5576, 
Sonora; Sonora High School. 

Utah: Carol Lynn Wright, 630 North Sixth 
East, Provo; Brigham Young University 
High School, Provo. i 

Vermont: George M. Saiger, 406 South 
Winooski Avenue, Burlington; Edmunds 
High School, Burlington. 

Virginia: Carole M. Johnson, 166 Marshall 
Terrace, Danville; George Washington High 
School. 

Washington: Walter T. Toy, West 234 
Franklin Court, Spokane; North Central 
High School. 

West Virginia: Carl G. Adler, Jr., 1818 
Jefferson Boulevard, Point Pleasant; Point 
Pleasant High School. 

Wisconsin: Mary-Anne Smoler, 515 70th 
Street, Kenosha; Mary D. Bradford High 
School. 

Wyoming: Mary Jo Anne Blower, 736 West 
12th Street, Casper; Natrona County High 
School. 

District of Columbia: 
Knollwood Drive, Falls Church, Va.; 


John Kirby, 609 
Gon- 


zaga College High School, Washington, D. C. 


Alaska: Robert D. Montgomery, Box 650, 
Fairbanks; Fairbanks High School. 

Canal Zone: Caroline E. Zirkman, Box 
1636, Balboa; Balboa High School. 

Guam: Oscar A. Mendiola, Agana. 

Hawaii: Richard Y. Mitsunaga, 840 15th 
Avenue, Honolulu; St. Louis High School, 
Honolulu. i 

Puerto Rico: Horacio Cordero, Santurce; 
Perpetuo Socorro Academy, Miramar, San- 
turce. 

Virgin Islands: Winston A. Hodge, Chris- 
tiansted, St. Croix; Christiansted High 
School. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
our distinguished young guests in the 
galleries to rise in order that Members 
of the Senate may greet them. As 
Chairman of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission, it is my pleas- 
ure and privilege to present these dis- 
tinguished young Americans to the 
Senate. 

(The guests of the Senate rose in the 
galleries and were greeted with ap- 
plause.). 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Curtis in the chair). The Chair wishes 
to extend a welcome to our distinguished 
guests in the galleries. We congratulate 
them on their achievement, and wish 
them much success. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, some 
minutes ago I obtained unanimous con- 
sent to speak for 5 minutes on a matter 
of personal privilege. 

When I make a mistake of judgment, in 
my opinion I owe it to my colleagues in 
the Senate and to the people of my State 
to admit my mistake. Embarrassing as it 
may be to me and my colleagues, I wish 
to bring up for brief discussion today a 
subject in connection with which I think 
I made a mistake. 

Last week I was taking an active part 
in the consideration of what I believed 
to be an exceedingly bad and unfor- 
tunate mutual-security bill, which took 
all my time. A meeting was held by 
some of my colleagues on a matter of pro- 
cedure in the Senate, involving civil- 
rights legislation. I was represented at 
the meeting by a member of my staff but 
could not personally attend. I assume 
full responsibility, and place no responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of anyone else, for 
the inclusion of my name on a state- 
ment of a course of action which was 
recommended as a result of that con- 
ference. 

For 13 years in the Senate I have in- 
sisted upon leaning over backward in 
the exercise of fair parliamentary pro- 
cedure. I can very well recall, at the 
time the famous Flanders resolution on 
the McCarthy issue was before the Sen- 
ate for consideration that I subjected 
myself to a considerable amount of criti- 
cism by my liberal colleagues because I 
felt there should be included in that 
resolution a bill of particulars. My col- 
leagues who were then in the Senate 
know that I insisted, in the debate, that 
a bill of particulars be filed, and I filed 
one along with others. The record shows 
that was the final course of action taken 
by the Senate, and I am perfectly willing 
to stand on that record. 

We have before us, in connection with 
the civil rights legislation, that may come 
over from the House of Representatives, 
another procedural problem. To my lib- 
eral colleagues let me say, in my judg- 
ment, it would be wrong for us, as lib- 
erals, to take any advantage of the rules 
which we might have procedurally or 
parliamentarywise available to us under 
rule 14. If the interpretation being given 
to rule 14 proves to be correct, as set 
forth in the statement of a group of 
Senators, which was issued last Friday, 
I nevertheless think it would be a mis- 
take to take advantage of it. I think 
we should resolve all doubts in favor of 
letting the House bill go to committee 
and then move to discharge the commit- 
tee if it bottles up the bill. However, 
I have studied this question over the 
weekend, I have serious reservations as 
to the interpretation being made of rule 
14 by my colleagues who signed the Fri- 
day statement. 
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At least I am satisfied that I am right 
in telling the Senate that after studying 
this problem over the weekend I have 
changed my opinion about it. I think 
that when a bill comes over from the 
House, as a matter of sound procedure 
in the Senate it should be referred to a 
Senate committee. I think that is what 
the committee system in the Senate is 
for. I think we would do great damage to 
the entire committee procedure of the 
Senate if we were to follow any different 
course of action with regard to civil rights 
or any other issue. 

We liberals, in particular, I think, 
should lean over backward in procedural 
matters, so that no one can say that, as 
liberals, when it is to our advantage, 
we will take advantage of scme proce- 
dural or parliamentary weapon to win 
our ends. In the long run we will not 
win with such a course of action. Ex- 
pediency is no synonym for liberalism, 

There is another phase of this matter 
which I wish to stress. Suppose a right- 
to-work bill should come over from the 
House, or suppose a gas bill should come 
over from the House, or any other bill 
with respect to which liberals think there 
should be a thorough committee exami- 
nation. What would we liberals say then 
to such a proposal? Plenty. We cer- 
tainly would be heard from if an attempt 
were made to place such a House bill 
directly on the calendar of the Senate. 
In my judgment, we never make a mis- 
take in the legislative process if we 
always resolve all doubts in favor of the 
full and fair exercise of the customary 
procedures of the Senate. 

Let us assume hypothetically, for a 
moment, that under rule XIV a civil- 
rights bill could be placed directly on the 
calendar. We could also discharge a 
committee by the same majority vote 
that it would take to place the bill di- 
rectly upon the calendar. 

I happen to believe that the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate—and I speak 
respectfully of its respective members— 
has delayed a civil-rights bill too long. 
I think it has had adequate time to con- 
sider a civil-rights bill. I. think such 
a bill ought to be on the calendar. It 
is not on the calendar. But merely be- 
cause I think the committee has delayed 
too long in connection with a Senate 
civil-rights bill, that is no reason why, 
in my opinion, we, as liberals, should 
take advantage of any procedural right 
we may wish to exercise by the elastic 
stretching of the rules of the Senate and 
placing immediately on the calendar a 
House bill coming over from the House 
of Representatives. 

I think such a House bill should be 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. I 
serve notice now that if it is referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, and the Ju- 
diciary Committee does not consider it 
within a reasonable length of time, I my- 
self will make a motion to discharge the 
committee from further consideration 
of the bill. 

I have struggled with this question over 
the weekend. I have studied the rules. 
I kave given a great deal of reflection to 
this question, and as a result my con- 
Science says to me, “You are wrong, as 
a matter of long time Senate procedure 
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and practice in seeking to take advan- 
tage of anyone or of any rule by having 
a House civil rights bill placed directly 
upon the calendar.” 

Let me make clear again that there is 
very grave doubt that the rules permit it 
anyway. But assuming we can—even if 
we can—TI do not believe that we should, 
because we liberals ought to remember 
that we are frequently in the minority, 
and when we are in the minority we do 
not like the whiplash of a majority exer- 
cise of strict construction of Senate rules. 

I believe that the best way to get sound 
civil-rights legislation at this session of 
Congress is for us at all times to make 
a record that shows we never sought to 
take advantage of anyone by any strict 
and technical use of the rules of the 
Senate. 

Oh, but it is said, the opposition can 
filibuster three times if we allow the 
House bill to go to the committee. Let 
them filibuster three times, if men have 
the will to do it, and let us break the 
three filibusters; but let us keep our 
record for complete parliamentary fair- 
ness perfectly clear. Let us give to our 
opposition all procedural rights by lean- 
ing over backwards to resolve doubts as 
to procedure in favor of our opposition. 
Let us win the final analysis, as I think 
we can by avoiding any semblance of 
parliamentary expediency. If the Sen- 
ate committee bottles up the bill let us 
then move to discharge the committee if 
it holds this bill beyond a reasonable 
length of time. 

I wanted to make these remarks, Mr. 
President, early today so as to serve no- 
tice of my change of opinion on this 
matter. I am sorry to disappoint some 
dear friends of mine in the Senate who 
may think that this is some sort of pull- 
ing of the carpet from under them. I 
do not have that in mind. I have my 
conscience to live with, and I cannot as- 
sociate myself with what I consider to 
be a taking advantage of the rules of the 
Cenate to accomplish a legislative end. 

I am in favor of civil rights. I am go- 
ing to fight for civil-rights legislation. 
But I am going to carry the fight to the 
opposition within the long-established, 
historic practices of the Senate. The 
common practice, Mr. President, is 
when a bill comes to the Senate from the 
House to pay respect to the House by 
sending the bill to committee for due 
consideration and deliberation, having it 
reported by the committee, and then 
fighting the battle on the floor of the 
Senate on the basis of either the com- 
mittee report or by discharging the 
committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to commend the Senator 
from Oregon for his very forthright 
statement. It is in keeping with his 
customary conduct in the Senate. 

I share the view the Senator has ex- 
pressed concerning rule XIV. I appeal 
‘to each Member of the Senate care- 
fully to review paragraphs 3 and 4 of rule 
XIV. 

Over the weekend I have had an op- 
-portunity to give some study to the pro- 
visions of rule XIV. In that connection 
I have a brief statement I should like 
to make concerning my views on that 
question, 
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The question whether a bill goes to the 
Senate calendar upon objection after its 
second reading under rule XIV is con- 
trolled by the proper interpretation of 
paragraph 4 of the rule itself, without 
considering the fortifying significance 
of the mandatory reference language in 
the Reorganization Act. 

Paragraph 3 of rule XIV makes it 
abundantly clear that a bill received 
from the House can be considered for 
passage on the same day only by unani- 
mous consent. 

It is equally clear that if no objection 
is raised to second reading, it does not 
require unanimous consent to consider 
it for reference to committee. This is 
extremely important in réaching a 
proper interpretation of paragraph 4. 

I believe the intent and purpose of 
paragraph 4 is consistent with para- 
graph 3, and I think it is a further pro- 
tection against precipitous action on 
passage of legislation that may be re- 
ceived from the House. In my judg- 
ment, the provision of paragraph 4, 
which reads— 
and every bill and joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives which shall have 
received a first. and second reading without 
being referred to a committee, shall, if ob- 
jection be made to further proceeding there- 
on, be placed on the calendar— 


is intended to protect an individual Sen- 
ator against precipitous passage of legis- 
lation by affording him an opportunity 
to object to such consideration, if the 
Senate has not by earlier action referred 
the bill to committee. 

This is all that paragraph 4, in my 
opinion, can be consistently and intelli- 
gently construed to do. I am convinced 
that it was intended to cover only those 
Situations where the Senate wanted to 
pass a bill rather than refer it to com- 
mittee but where a minority did not want 
that to happen immediately after its 
second reading. 

To sum up, I believe that a referral to 
committee after the second reading of a 
bill, which is mandatory under the Re- 
organization Act, cannot be defeated by 
a single objection. I believe that a mo- 
tion immediately to consider a bill after 
its second reading, without its reference 
to a committee, can be defeated by a 
single objection which, in the absence of 
referral to committee, has the effect of 
placing the bill on the calendar and de- 
ferring Senate action by at least another 
legislative day. 

In my opinion, it takes unanimous con- 
sent not to refer a bill to committe after 
its second reading, as well as unanimous 
consent to consider a bill without refer- 
ring it to committee. This I submit is 
the full and consistent meaning of para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of rule 14. 

Before we are confronted with making 
this responsible and important decision 
in this body, I ask each Member to ex- 
amine the consequences that would flow 
from this decision and the interpretation 
placed on the rule by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and his colleagues 
the other day. 

If we decide that one Member can ob- 
ject to the referral of a House bill, or 
referral of a Senate bill, then we are 
saying that 1 Member of this body can 
cause 95 others to sit here until a motion 
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is made to debate a bill before any bill 
can be referred. 

Let us take the illustration offered by 
the able Sertator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. Suppose the House of Repre- 
sentatives. passed a right-to-work bill 
tomorrow, or an appropriation bill or 
a tax bill. Are we going to say that one 
Member can destroy the committee sys- 
tem? Are we going to say something 
that has never been held in a single pre- 
cedent since rule 14 was adopted in 1877, 
that 1 Member can arise and object and 
keep that bill from going to committee? 

I submit for the mature and deliberate 
consideration of my colleagues in this 
body that the rule was intended to say 
and does say—and the precedents in my 
opinion confirm it, and the judgments of 
the Senate in the past confirm it—that 
while one Member may object to a House 
bill being brought up for consideration, 
no one Member by objection can prevent 
referral of a bill to committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
did not intend to take the time to en- 
gage in-a general debate on the question 
which I realize we shall probably meet 
tomorrow afternoon, according to the 
information I have received from the 
distinguished majority leader. I would 
not want my silence to be construed as 
acquiesence in the general statement 
which the majority leader has made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Not at this point. 

Mr. JOHNSON~ of Texas. But the 

Senator has mentioned my name. I 
would not want my statement to be con- 
strued as expressing the opinion of any 
other Senators. 
_ Certainly their silence must not be 
construed as agreeing with me. I merely 
agreed with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], as I felt I should do. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I have said, I 
did not want my silence here today to 
be construed as acquiescence in the 
general statements which have been 
made. Certainly in this field there is 
room for an honest difference of opin- 
ion. Undoubtedly differences of opin- 
ion will be presented tomorrow and at 
other times when these questions are 
raised. They are very real questions. 
We do have precedents, however, on this 
procedure, which, it has been sug- 
gested, might possibly be followed by the 
Senate. 

It is true that the Reorganization Act, 
to which reference was made, was passed 
in 1946, which was after I came to the 
Senate. I was here during the entire 
period of the debate on the so-called 
reorganization bill while it was under 
discussion. The Reorganization Act be- 
came effective January 2, 1947. 

(See sec. 142.) 

It was on May 3, 1948, a year subse- 
quent to the taking effect of the Reor- 
ganization Act, that the so-called Downey 
precedent on the tidelands bill came 
up for consideration by the Senate. I 
was in the Chamber at that time. I 
was a member of the Committee on 
Rules. 

I was here when the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
on the same day, raised the question and 
wondered why the same procedure 
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should not be followed on the oleomar- 
garine bill. 

That matter was discussed, and finally 
the issue arose, not as to whether the 
previous precedent was sound, not as to 
whether a previous precedent which had 
been established should fall, but it arose 
over whether the Senator from Arkansas 
should have priority to get his point of 
view before the Senate, in view of the 
fact that the then Senator from Nebras- 
ka, Mr. Wherry, who was at that time the 
Republican leader of the Senate, had in 
the meantime raised the question of 
the jurisdiction dispute as to which com- 
mittee the oleomargarine bill should be 
referred to. 

I agree with my distinguished friend 
from Texas that all Senators not only 
should read the rules, but they should 
read the debate, which will be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 94, 
part 4, of the 80th Congress, 2d session. 
I particularly invite their attention to 
pages 5168-5172 of the Recorp of May 3, 
1948, and suggest that they read the dis- 
cussion which took place on a subsequent 
day, May 4, 1948—CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, pages 5219-5239—I am certain all 
Senators will find that debate to be of 
tremendous interest. 

I call their particular attention to the 
discussion which also includes the re- 
marks by the then Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, the distinguished former 
Senator from Michigan, the President 
pro tempore, Mr. Vandenberg. 

This is a matter of great importance. 
It is a matter as to which all Senators 
should express their concern. It is a 
procedure which, as I pointed out in 1948, 
as a member of the Committee on Rules, 
can lead to a great deal of difficulty; 
there is no question akout that. It is 
a procedure which, I think is provided 
for in the rules. But I think there is a 
perfectly valid reason why that provision 
is included. It is a provision which I 
think should not be used except under 
great provocation. 

But the fact of the matter is that we 
are in the month of June. Six months 
shave gone by. The Committee on the 
Judiciary has shown no indication that 
the bill which is before it will be reported 
to the Senate. 

A bill which has been given considera- 
tion by the House is coming to the Sen- 
ate. It is not a circumvention of the 
rules that this procedure be used. I 
think this is a case in point. I think it 
will give Senators an opportunity to have 
a bill before them; it will enable the 
present 95. Members of the Senate— 
there being 1 vacancy—representing the 
48 States of the Union, an opportunity 
to express themselves on a very impor- 
tant matter of public policy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from California says the procedure 
he proposes is not a circumvention of 
the rule. I want to ask the Senator 
this question: Rule XIV was written in 
1877. Can the Senator point to a single 
instance where the procedure he now 
seems to suggest, and perhaps embrace, 
has ever been a decision of the Senate, 
and where that procedure has ever been 
followed? 

. Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the pro- 
cedure was not used, so far as I know, 
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until 1948, when it was raised by my 
then colleague from California in the 
matter of the so-called tidelands bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Was a point 
of order or an objection raised? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; there was not; 
but the Senate, by acquiescence and 
with knowledge of the facts, proceeded 
in that manner. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
may do that. The Senate may do it by 
unanimous consent. That is the conten- 
tion of the Senator from Texas. But 
where a single Senator objects to the 
immediate consideration of a bill, that 
Senator is protected by having the bill 
go to the calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct in that had the objection 
been made that day to both the first 
and second readings the procedure fol- 
lowed by the Senate when the Senator 
from California, my then senior col- 
league, Senator Downey, raised his ob- 
jection to further proceedings would not 
have taken place on May 3. It would 
have had to go over to the following 
legislative day before it went to the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it fair 
to say that the Senator from California 
relies on the Downey precedent alone? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I rely also on 
the Fulbright precedent, which was es- 
tablished the following day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But the 
Senate decided, 56 to 15, that that bill 
should go to the committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; the only issue 
involved in the Fulbright precedent was 
whether a priority should be given to 
the desire of the Senator from Arkansas 
over the request by the Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. Wherry. tes 

If the Senator will read the opinion 
of the President pro tempore and the 
debate at that time, he will find that it 
dealt with the priority of consideration 
as between the two points of order which 
had been raised. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I notice that a remark was 
made by the Senator from California to 
the effect that the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary probably would not report a bill. 
I may say that the full committee is hold- 
ing meetings on a civil-rights bill. I 
think the original bill has been greatly 
perfected by some amendments which 
the Committee on the Judiciary has 
placed in the bill. I do not think those 
amendments could be given the same 
consideration on the floor as they have 
received in committee. 

When we started on this bill, I did not 
think there was much likelihood that the 
members of the committee would have 
voted for the amendments to be included. 


-But I think today the bill is in much bet- 


ter shape as result of committee amend- 
ments. I can only say that two-thirds 
of the committee are in favor of reporting 
the bill. As far as Iam concerned, I am 
opposed to this legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon for the statement he has 
made. The Senator from Oregon and I 
are as far apart as the poles in our basic 
philosophy with respect to the proposed 
legislation, which is called civil-rights 
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legislation. But we have both been 
Members of the Senate long enough to 
know what will happen when the Senate 
is driven by expediency to depart from 
the procedures of the Senate which are 
prescribed in rules. 

It has often been said that the Senate 
can do anything by unanimous consent. 
I will carry that statement further. If 
the majority of the Senate, are so devoid 
of principle or respect for the law, the 
rules of the Senate or of the Constitution, 
the majority of the Senate can do any- 
thing. A majority can even doctor the 
Journal and make it appear that a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment has 
been approved by a two-thirds vote, 
whereas it might have been approved by 
a bare majority. Under the holdings of 
the Courts, the Courts do not go behind 
the Journal. The Journal is accepted 
as conclusive evidence as to what trans- 
pires here. 

So these matters address themselves 
to our consciences and our judgment, 
without regard to our position with re- 
spect to the basic legislation which 
might be involved. 

I am glad the distinguished minority 
leader invited the attention of the Sen- 


-ate to the discussion which occurred 


on this floor in 1948. I trust that the 
Members of the Senate—this being a 
very important matter—will read the 
REcorD which was made at that time. 
It so happened that at that time I was 


strongly supporting the bill which was 


introduced by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], relating to taxes on 
oleomargarine. I was just as strongly in 
favor of that bill as was the Senator 
from Arkansas. But Senators will note 
from the Record that I stated on the 
floor then that I would not—even though 
I favored that bill—approve any course 
of action in the Senate which would be 
calculated to destroy the Rules of the 
Senate and the committee system on 
which all our legislation is predicated. 
I think I concluded my remarks by 


‘stating something like this: that though 


sick at heart over being compelled to 
take that action with respect to a bill 
I heartily favored, in my opinion or- 
derly procedure in the Senate was of 
paramount importance to every Member 
of this body, and I therefore would vote 
to establish the precedent that the bill 
should be referred to the committee 
rather than: to bypass the committee 
and place the bill on the calendar. 

Mr. President, from reading the press, 
I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from California is to support 
the proposed rather remarkable and 
unusual procedure; and the article fur- 
ther stated that he and the distin- 
guished Vice President of the United 
States have completely agreed upon it. 
I shall not at this time go into the 
reasons wnich are ascribed in the ar- 
ticle, for this agreement between the 
Senator from California and the Vice 
President. But when the minority 
leader and the Vice President are quoted 
in the press as joining together to en- 
force this unusual procedure, that is al- 
most like the Biblical story of the time 
when word went out from Shushan, the 
palace, that Mordecai, the Jew, must 
die. 
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Those of us who are insisting on or- 
derly procedure here may bein the posi=« 
tion of Mordecai. 

We may be less fortunate than Mor- 
decai. We may suffer—a parliamentary 
hanging on the gallows designed by the 
Vice President and the minority leader 
in their zeal to bypass committees with 
this specific legislation. I predict, how- 
ever, that the administration and its 
leadership here will often appear in the 
role of Haman. They will be hanged 
time and again with the demands of a 
single Senator to place bills on the cal- 
endar that should go to committee. This 
precedent will arise to haunt them. I 
cannot conceive of anything likely to be 
so destructive of orderly procedure and 
the effectiveness of leadership than to 
pervert the Rules of the Senate by this 
kind of procedure. 

If Senators adopt the philosophy that 
the end justifies the means, when the 
Senate has a process of orderly proce- 
dure which will enable Senators to reach 
their objective, they will be setting a 
precedent, in the Senate, which can only 
lead to chaos. 

In that connection, I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California for 
giving me that word; that was the de- 
scription he applied in 1948, during the 
debate at that time, when he said that 
departure from the committee system 
vould lead to a great degree of legis- 
lative chaos. It is unnecessary and is 
contrary to the rules of the Senate and 
it can lead only to legislative chaos. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point will the Senator from 
-Georgia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cur- 
TIS in the chair). Does the Senator from 


Georgia. yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Because of 


the fact that only a-limited number of 
copies of the 1948 Rrecorp are available, 
I wish to ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, there 
be inserted in the Recorp the discussion 
of this question which occurred in the 
Senate on May 3, 4, and 5, 1948. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Georgia, the entire debate of May 
3, 4, and 5 on this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California re- 
ferred to what he chose to call the 
Downey precedent. I have said that a 
reading of the Record will show that it 
was no precedent at all, because no point 
of order was raised. The Senate did not 
pass upon it. The Chair did not rule 
upon it, for it was not challenged by a 
point of order; and, therefore, it con- 
stitutes no precedent. 

The precedent was created by action 
on the motion of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that he be accorded the same 
privilege as that which had been accord- 
ed the Senator from California in send- 
ing the bill to the calendar by a single 
‘objection, 
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I was not on the floor of the Senate at 
the time when the so-called Downey mo- 
tion was made, wherein he objected to 
further proceedings on the bill. At that 
time, I did not have either the time or 
the occasion to study the rule, to see 
just what is implied by this section of 
rule XIV. I am frank to say that I was 
somewhat at a loss to understand this 
provision of section IV of rule XIV until 
I had studied the matter very carefully. 

I assert here and now, Mr. President, 
and I ask that all Members of the Senate 
read rule XIV—that every provision of 
rule XIV is written to protect the rights 
of individual Senators; no provision of 
rule XIV is written with any intent to by- 
pass the other rules of the Senate or to 
expedite the consideration of bills. Ev- 
ery provision of this rule is written to 
serve as a restraint upon the majority of 
the Senate. 

Now I ask the consideration of my col- 
leagues of all of rule XIV, beginning 
with section 1, which reads as follows: 

1. Whenever a bill or joint resolution shall 
be offered, its introduction shall, if objected 
to, be postponed for 1 day. 


What is the purpose of that provision? 
It is clear to any man who can read and 
think that it is to allow any Senator the 
right to object for 1 day to the introduc- 
tion of a bill. It can have no other pur- 
pose. It is to protect the rights of each 
individual Senator to inform himself as 
to bills. 

Now I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to section 2 of rule XIV, as 
follows: 3 

Every bill and joint resolution shall re- 
ceive 3 readings previous to its passage, 
which readings shall be on 3 different days, 


unless the Senate unanimously direct other- 
wise. 


What is the purpose of that rule? It 
is to give every individual Senator a right 
to object to two readings on the same 
day, in order that he may consider the 
matter which is at issue, and to protect 
his rights as a Senator of the United 
States. The rule contains nothing to 
expedite legislation or bypass other rules. 
It was written to protect individual Sen- 
ators, whereby one objection could pre- 
vent three readings on the same day or 
more than one reading on the same day. 
And further to protect the rights of Sen- 
ators, the remainder of the rule reads 
as follows: 
and the Presiding Officer shall give notice 


at each reading whether it be the first, sec- 
ond, or third. 


So that. every Senator might be ap- 
prised of the status of the bill and fully 
protected in the exercise of his right to 
prevent two readings on the same day. 

Now let us go to section 3: 

3. No bill or joint resolution shall be com- 
mitted or amended until it shall have been 
read twice, after which it may be referred 
to a committee; bills cnd joint resolutions 
introduced on leave, and bills and joint reso- 
lutions from the House of Representatives, 
shall be read once, and may be read twice, on 
the same day, if not objected to. 


What is the purpose of that part of 
the rule? It is to give every individual 
Senator a right to interpose objection, to 
prevent the measure from being read 
twice on the same day. 
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I read further: 
for reference, but shall not be considered on 


that day nor debated, except for reference, 
unless by unanimous consent. 


Every line, every purpose, every objec- 
tive of that section of the rule is to pro- 
tect the individual Senator in the exer- 
cise of his rights, to secure him a delay 
of 1, 2, or 3 days, by requiring that these 
steps in the parliamentary process can- 
not be taken, save and except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. President, those rules come down 
to us from Jefferson’s Manual. 

The language which is relied on as the 
basis for this unusual procedure to by- 
pass the committees by the objection of 
one Senator—in other words, to have 
one Senator and the Chair take charge 
of the Senate and the 95 other Senators— 
was added in 1877; and at first I was 
puzzled to know why this language got 
into the rule. I shall now proceed to 
demonstrate and illustrate to the Senate 
why it was included. 

I now read section 4 of rule 14: 

4. Every bill and joint resolution reported 
from a committee, not having previously 
been read, shall be read once, and twice, if 
not objected to— 


There is the protection for the indi- 
vidual Senator; he can object to. the 
second reading, and have it go over until 
another day— ; 


on the same day, and placed on the calendar 
in the order in which the same may be re- 
ported; and every bill and joint resolution 
‘introduced on leave, and every bill and joint 
resolution of the House of Representatives 
which shall have received a first and second 
reading without being referred to a commit- 
tee, shall, if objection be made to further 
proceeding thereon, be placed on ~ the 
calendar. 


Mr, President, if Senators will analyze 
that rule, they will see that it was in- 


tended to protect a Senator from the 
third reading and the precipitate passage 


of a bill if the bill was not referred to a 
committee. In other words, one objec- 
tion, under subsection 3, to a reading of 
the bill caused it to be referred to a com- 
mittee. If a Senator did not desire the 
bill to be referred to a committee, but 
was not quite ready to consider it, he 
could interpose his objection under sub- 
section 4 to have it go to the calendar, 
whereby he would have another legisla- 
tive day to study the bill. But section 3 
and section 4 of this rule, when consid= 
ered together, make it clear that the bill 
would be referred to committee except 
by unanimous consent. 

This rule has been used one other time, 
back in 1928. The Senate was trying to 
proceed to the consideration of a House 
bill without reference to a committee. 
A Senator interposed objection to a third 
reading on the same day and considera- 
tion of the bill and it went to the calen- 
dar. 

This rule was never designed, when we 
tie in subparagraph 4 to subparagraph 3, 
to do other than to allow one Senator 
who did not wish to have a bill go to a 
committee, but who was not quite ready 
to have action on it, have the bill placed 
on the calendar instead of going to a 
committee. -If. the Senator had so desired 
he could have had the bill referred to 
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committee as a matter of individual 
right, rather than have it placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Inthe normal pro- 
cedure under the Senate rules, a bill is 
not referred to a committee except after 
a second reading. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct, al- 
though it may be referred after one read- 
ing. There is nothing in the rules to 
stop it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, which went into effect 
in 1947, meant that this procedure was 
not to be used at all, then, I ask the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia why 
Congress did not take the trouble to 
amend the section of the rule to clear 
up that point. 

I think a clear reading of it shows that 
the provision was left in so that a bill 
coming from the House could, after its 
second reading, go to the calendar. It 
is true that a single objection could pre- 
vent a third reading of the bill, and, as 
the Senator has pointed out, our rules 
are established so as to protect an indi- 
vidual Senator. A Senator could object. 
The bill could go to the calendar. Then 
the only way the bill could be taken up 
would. be by motion, which is subject to 
the protections with which the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia is well ac- 
quainted, and which gives to a minority 
of the Senate the opportunity to pro- 
tect itself from being overridden by the 
majority. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the difference in 
the interpretation the Senator from 
California and I place on the rule is this: 
I said it was intended to protect the in- 
dividual Senator’s right. One objection 
would send the bill to committee. If no 
objection was made to bypassing the 
committee under subsection 3, under 
subsection IV he could send the bill to 
the calendar. Under the construction 
of the Senator from California, it would 
give one Senator, and the presiding of- 
ficer, control over the Senate with power 
to bypass the committee. That was 
not the intention. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam frank to ad- 
mit, as I said in 1948, it is a procedure 
which should be used only sparingly. I 
think if used constantly it would create 
a chaotic condition. Under normal cir- 
cumstances, I believe the Senate should 
follow the normal procedure; but, in ad- 
dition to the rule being a protection 
to individual Senators—a view in which 
I concur—I think the Senate as an in- 
stitution has some right to be protected. 
In my opinion this is one paragraph in 
rule XIV of the Senate of the United 
States under which 96 Members, repre- 
senting 48 sovereign States, have some 
protection in a situation in which they 
would seem justified in proceeding in this 
way. : 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall deal with the 
Reorganization Act shortly, but I may 
say I view with great sorrow the day 
when the Senator from California argues 
that the end justifies the means, when 
nobody knows better than does the Sen- 
ator from California that there is a 
procedure that permits the Senate to 
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adhere to the rules, to follow orderly 
committee procedure and at the same 
time to control committees. No situa- 
tion exists where a committee controls 
the Senate. The committees are crea- 
tures of the Senate. There are rules for 
the discharge of committees. 

I say the interpretation the Senator 
from California seeks to put on rule XIV 
would bring about chaos. The Senator 
from California says it should not be 
used except sparingly. That is a dec- 
laration that the end justifies the means, 
when the Senate has plenty of authority 
under its rules to discharge a commit- 
tee if it wants to do so, and when there 
is a majority vote for it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? X 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I submit that is 
not the doctrine at all. I submit this 
is not a contravention of the rules. This 
is a rule which is in the rule book of the 
Senate, which has been there, and on 
the basis of which a precedent has been 
established. If the Senator in his judg- 
ment desires to proceed under the rule, 
I think he has a perfect right to do so. 
In 1948 I suggested that the Rules Com- 
mittee should examine the rule and see 
whether there should not be further 
clarification of it, because there is a con- 
flict between this rule and the Reor- 
ganization Act. There is no question 
about that. But I submit again the 
precedents of 1948 were made subse- 
quent to the passage of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator con- 
tends there is a conflict between the 
Reorganization Act and the rule, then 
he has not a leg to stand on. I shall 
read from the Reorganization Act. The 
Reorganization Act says, in rule XXV, 
which outlines the jurisdiction of com- 
mittees: 

Committee on the Judiciary, to consist of 
13 Senators, to which committee shall be 
referred all proposed legislation, messages, 
petitions, memorials, and other matters re- 
lating to the following subjects. 


Included in that category is the cate- 
gory of civil liberties. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. 

the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, the Reorgani- 
zation Act says. that, and if such a bill 
is to be referred, that is the committee 
to which it should be referred. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is not what the 
language of the rule says. It says, “to 
which committee shall be referred.” It 
does not say “maybe,” “if,” “perhaps,” or 
if it suits the minority leader or this 
group or that group. It says the bill 
shall be referred to the committee. It 
says that in the case of all bills coming 
within the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I recognize that is 
the Senator’s honest interpretation of 
therule. Ihad not anticipated we would 
get into a general debate on this subject 
today, but there is another interpretation 
which is in conformity with the rules, 
and which does not do violence to the 
rules, and which is in conformance with 
the precedents. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not intend to 
discuss this question today at any length. 


Mr. President, will 
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I did discuss rule 14, and I wish to have 
my interpretation of it appear in the 
ReEcorD, since I am convinced I am right 
about’ it. 

I read from the Reorganization Act, 
section 101 (a): 

As an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they shall 
be considered as part of the rules of each 
House, respectfully, or of that House to 
which they specifically apply; and such rules 
shall supersede other rules only to the extent 
that they are inconsistent therewith. 


That section goes on to say that there 
is full recognition of the constitutional 
right of either House to change such 
rules. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I might also in- 
vite attention to the fact that the con- 
current resolution creating the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress, which resulted in the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney Act, the so-called Re- 
organization Act, is to be found on page 
69, the Journal of the Senate, February 
12, 1945. . 

It states: 

Provided, That nothing in this concur- 
rent resolution shall be construed to au- 
thorize the committee to make any recom- 
mendations with respect to the rules, par- 
liamentary procedure, practices, and/or 
precedents of either House, or the consid- 
paki of any matter on the floor of either 

ouse. 


Mr. RUSSELL. But of course the Sen- 
ator will concede that title I, section 101, 
which refers specifically to the rules, was . 
a part of that legislation and the biil 
passed both Houses and was enacted into 
law. It is nothing new for one Congress 
to repeal the action of a previous Con- 
gress. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Sena- 
tor not agree that under the previous 
provisions, where a bill, as I recall the 
language, “may be referred”, at that 
point the custom and the precedents of 
Senate were such that the Presiding 
Officer could not determine whether or 
not he would make the referral or would 
leave it up to the Senate to make the 
referral? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the discussion 
by the then Senator from Michigan, Mr. 
Vandenberg, his interpretation, as I read 
it, and reread is on several occasions, 
was that “shall” referred to his respon- 
sibility as the Presiding Officer to make 
a referral. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not agree. If 
the Senator from Michigan, the then 
President pro tempore, asserted that, 
he was dealing with section 137. It was 
agreed that the bill was to be referred, 
and the whole discussion took place as 
to which committee should receive the 
bill. The Senator from Michigan never 
raised any question about referral of 
the bill. The issue was as to which com- 
mittee it would go, at the time the ques- 
tion was raised by Senator Wherry on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
advert to one other matter, briefly. We 
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will undoubtedly be discussing this sub- 
ject tomorrow—for a few hours, at least, 
if we are permitted to get in the RECORD 
our viev point on the rules, without hav- 
ing a legislative lynching applied to us 
in the form of a motion to table. We 
wish to make a record on this matter. 

I should like to advert for a moment to 
the development of the rules of the 
Senate. Of course, the first Senate did 
not have committees as such. They ap- 
pointed at times special committees to 
consider specific items of legislation. Be- 
ing a very small body, they generally 
proceeded as a Committee of the Whole 
to consider legislation. We must bear 
that in mind when we consider the back- 
ground of rule XIV. 

This rule grew up out of that pro- 
cedure, when ofttimes the Senate would 
consider legislative matters without 
reference to a committee, because it was 
a small group, and it proceeded some- 
what as a Committee of the Whole 
Senate. Since then the Senate has 
grown from 26 Members to 96 Mem- 
bers, and the committee system has be- 
come a fixed part of the legislative 
process. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, we would 
do violence to a proper construction of 
rule XIV itself if we should bypass the 
committee under any such procedure as 
is proposed. I know we would ravish the 
Reorganization Act, which says that 
legislation shall be referred to the sepa- 
rate committees. I shall not at this 
time belabor the point any longer. 

I regret very much, suspecting I am 
in the minority in this matter, that this 
procedure perhaps is to be adopted, in- 
stead of the regular, legitimate procedure 
of discharging a committee. I can see a 
justification, ofttimes, for the discharge 
of a committee, when a majority of the 
Senate wishes to act, but I can see no 
justification for adopting any such pro- 
cedure as this, that can only lead to 
confusion and chaos in the Senate time 
and time again, when we establish a prec- 
edent that one Senator and the Presid- 
ing Officer can defeat the will of the 
whole Senate by sending a bill to the 
calendar instead of having it follow our 
ordinary committee procedure. 

EXHIBIT A 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, 
pt. 4, pp. 5168-5172] 
OWNERSHIP OF LAND BENEATH WATERS 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask that the 
President pro tempore lay before the Senate 
House bill 5992. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
lays before the Senate House bill 5992, just 
received from the House, which will be read 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5992) 
to confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and natural re- 
sources within such lands and waters and to 
provide for the use and control of said lands 
and resources. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be regarded as having 
been read the second time, as is the usual 
procedure, for the purpose of permitting 
the Senator from California to be heard. 

Mr. DownEyY. Mr. President, I desire to ob=- 
ject to any further proceedings on this meas- 
ure at the present time. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. Lucas, What is the status of the bill 
at present? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has 
been read the second time; and under rule 
XIV, paragraph 4, objection to further pro- 
ceedings results in placing the bill on the 
calendar instead of referring it to a com- 
mittee. From the calendar any Senator at 
any time the bill is before the Senate for 
consideration can move to have it sent to 
the committee. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, a further par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. Lucas. Am I to understand that at 
the present time the bill will not go to the 
calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes 
to the calendar and not to a committee, 
under the objection of the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. Lucas. Then it will be necessary for 
some Senator to move to take it from the 
calendar and refer it to a committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. Tosry. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. Tosry. Is this the bill which would 
nullify, cast aside, and destroy the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
would say that in its staggering impact that 
is hardly a parliamentary question. The 
Chair does not undertake to meet that im- 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Can a bill be placed on the 
Senate Calendar without reference to a com- 
mittee by simple majority vote? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is 
placed on the calendar, under the rules of 
the Senate, on objection by any single Sen- 
ator to further consideration of it when it 
has been read twice. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, under this procedure, 
all further hearings on the part of the Sen- 
ate are bypassed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless some 
Senator in his own right moves at the par- 
liamentary point when he can, to refer the 
bill to a committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then does he have to have a 
majority vote in order to take the bill off 
the calendar and refer it to a committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. Downey. Mr. President, it is not my 
disposition nor I think that of any other 
Senator, so far as I know, to attempt at this 
time to make the bill the business of the 
Senate or in any way preclude the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary from bringing in a re- 
port upon the bill which is pending before 
it. This action merely places the bill upon 
the calendar. There is no disposition to 
force it out onto the Senate floor at this 
time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, Mr. President, does it 
have the same position as any other bill on 
the calendar and does the same right exist 
to have it brought up at any time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would 
be the view of the Chair. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, one further par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. Lucas. Am I correct in my under- 
standing now that a similar bill is pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
is correct. 
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Mr. Lucas. And is being considered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. Lucas. I merely want to say now that 
I serve notice on the Senate now that I shall 
move to refer the bill to the committee. 

Mr. HatcH. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HatcH.I merely wish to inquire 
whether the bill, respecting which the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] made 
such a pertinent inquiry, is the so-called tide- 
lands bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Iilinois repeat what he said, so as 
to enable those of us on this side of the 
Chamber to know what was the purport of 
his remarks? I did not hear what the Sena- 
tor said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Illinois gave notice that at the proper 
time he would move to take the bill from the 
calendar and refer it to committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if I may, I should 
like to say, not in the nature of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, that I think this procedure 
is one of the most highhanded, outrageous 
procedures ever attempted on the part of any 
Member of the Congress. I cannot conceive 
of anyone attempting to bypass committee 
hearings, or do anything of this nature which 
would have the effect of robbing the people 
of the country of the naval oil reserves, and 
of overthrowing the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
trusts that the able Senator from Vermont 
will acquit the Chair of any part in his in- 
dictment. The Chair is following subsection 
4 of rule XIV, as required. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was not questioning the ac- 
tion of the Chair in the least. I simply say 
that it is an outrageous proceeding. 

Mr. Downey obtained the floor. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. Downey. I decline to yield. 

Mr. Torry. Will the Senator give me 30 
seconds? 

Mr. Downey. No; I decline to yield. 

Mr. President, I am sure the distinguished 
Senator who last spoke would not char- 
acterize this as an outrageous proceeding if 
he understood it. In the first place, nothing 
has been done here except in accordance 
with the well-established Senate rule. There 
is no chicanery about it. There is no dis- 
position to bypass the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

I should like to recall to the Senate these 
facts: This same bill was passed by a sub- 
stantial majority of the House and Senate 
last year, but we had no opportunity to vote 
upon the veto because the President vetoed 
it too late. It has now passed the House 
of Representatives by a vote of 10 to 1; and it 
is my personal opinion that there is not only 
a substantial majority in the Senate for this 
bill, but a two-thirds vote for the bill. 

Pending before the Judiciary Committee in 
the past 2 or 3 months has been a similar 
bill, I shall urge the Senate to keep this 
bill upon the calendar so that if for any 
reason the Judiciary Committee does not 
bring in some kind of a report in time for 
the Congress of the United States to express 
its opinion, the Congress of the United 
States, and not a small minority, may have 
its will prevail. 

Mr. Tosry. Mr. President, Charles Dickens 
wrote many books. One of the most in- 
teresting was a book entitled “Great Expecta- 
tions.” I think the distinguished Senator 
from California must have been reading the 
book when he indulged in the gift of proph- 
ecy and stated that in his judgment the 
bill would pass by a tremendous majority 
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or by a two-thirds vote over the President’s 
veto. 

I wish to tell the Senator—I cannot use 
the word, but if I could I would use the word 
“damndest”—the Senator is going to have 
that kind of a fight on this flood, such as we 
have never seen before. Some people who 
believe in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and believe that it is greater than the 
State of California, are going to fight tooth 
and nail to stop this thing. To use the 
language used in the Battle of the Marne, It 
shall not pass. I give notice that the Sena- 
tor is in for an interesting time. 

Mr. Downey. Mr. President, all I desire is 
to have a majority of the Senate given the 
opportunity to express itself. If the dis- 
tinguished Senator has in mind, by a fili- 
buster or any other method such as he uses, 
and I will not use—— 

Mr. TosEy. What is the Senator referring 
to? I challenge the indictment. I chal- 
lenge the Senator to name an instance when 
I filibustered in the 15 years I have been a 
Member of Congress. I challenge the Sena- 
tor to name such an instance. He cannot 
do it. 

Mr. Downey. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to—— š 

Mr. Toney. The Senator made the charge. 
Now let him answer my challenge. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from California has the floor. 

Mr. Downey. If the Senator from New 
Hampshire or any other Senator has no de- 
sire to filibuster this bill, there is no reason 
for heat or emotion. If the Judiciary Com- 
mittee does not report the bill in time for the 
Senate to express its will upon it, the Senate 
will then have two methods by which to 
proceed—either a motion to discharge the 
committee, or, if this bill is still upon the 
calendar, a motion to make it the business of 
the Senate. Why all this heat and excite- 
ment, I do not understand, unless Senators 
are afraid to give the Senate an opportunity 
to express its majority will. 

Mr. ToBEY. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a moment? He made a charge 
against me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from California has the floor. 

Mr. Downey. Mr. President—— 

Mr. Tosey. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. Tosry. It is this: The distinguished 
Senator from California, within the last 2 
minutes, made a charge against me by re- 
ferring to my stopping the bill by a filibus- 
ter, “as the Senator has done” or words to 
that effect. I challenge that statement. I 
challenge him to cite one instance during 
my 10 years in the Senate, when I have used 
dilatory tactics or resorted to a filibuster. 
I asked him to name it. He is on the spot. 

Mr. Downey. Mr. President, I did not have 
the slightest intent to use any language 
with the interpretation which the Senator 
has in mind. 

Mr. Tosry. The record will speak for itself. 

Mr. Downey. The Senator used certain 
language on the Senate floor within the past 
5 minutes that I do not care to use. 

Mr. Topry. The Senator is ducking the 
question. The Senator from California 
made the statement that he could not un- 
derstand the reason for heat or emotion. I 
will tell the Senator why there is some heat 
here. It is because there will be in America 
some righteous indignation against the tre- 
mendous lobby which has been working on 
the bill for several years, formerly repre- 
sented by the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Ed Pauley, of unsavory reputation, and 
his cohorts. This is only the beginning. 
Do not ever again challenge me and impute 
to me filibustering tactics or unfair proce- 
dure. 
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REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. While the 
President pro tempore is holding court this 
morning, he would like to conclude the 
“hangover” responsibilities at the desk by 
taking up House bill 2245 for reference. 
This is the oleomargarine bill which has 
come over from the House. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the situation 
is as follows: The Chair would be very de- 
sirous, if it were possible, to submit the 
question of reference to the Senate for its 
own decision, because the point is so close 
that a persuasive argument can be made 
both ways in respect to reference, as þe- 
tween the Committee on Finance and the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Under the old rules of the Senate it was 
possible for the Chair to submit a question 
of reference or a point of order to the Senate 
without himself ruling. However, under the 
Reorganization Act, when a question of ju- 
risdiction arises, the act provides: 

“The question shall be decided by the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate without debate, 
in favor of that committee which has juris- 
diction over the subject matter which pre- 
dominates in the proposed legislation, but 
such decision shall be subject to an appeal.” 

Therefore, the only way, in the judgment 
of the Chair, that he can submit this ques- 
tion to the Senate for its judgment is for 
the Chair to make a preliminary ruling of 
reference, and then let an appeal be taken 
to. determine the Senate’s position on the 
question of reference if an appeal is desired. 

Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is there any reason why 
House bill 2245 cannot be placed on the 
calendar in the same way that House bill 
5992 was placed on the calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
thinks so, in view of the fact that the ques- 
tion of reference has been reached, and sup- 
mitted to the Senate by the Chair himself. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does this action of the 
Chair preclude the operation of rule XIV? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
thinks so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the bill been read the 
first and second time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, May I be permitted to 
make an objection to further action? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
recognized the Senator from Nebraska. The 
Chair will have to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska if he yields to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for that purpose, because the situa- 
tion must be left in the hands of the Senate, 
under the rules. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the Chair has 
laid down the business. It is the desire 
of the Senator from Nebraska that the rul- 
ing be made on the question of reference 
of the bill. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. Lucas. Am I to understand the Chair 
to say that a point of order cannot be made 
under any circumstances, against what is 
now being attempted by the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
does not understand the Senator’s inquiry. 

Mr. Lucas. Do I correctly understand the 
Chair to rule that simply because the Chair 
recognized the Senator from Nebraska, a 
point of order cannot be made or a state- 
ment cannot be made by the Senator from 
Arkansas in respect to a situation which, 
it seems to me, is on all fours with the 
similar situation which arose a few moments 
ago? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
did not intend to rule to that effect. The 
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Chair was trying to indicate that, inasmuch 
as the Senator from Nebraska had been rec- 
ognized, the Chair thought any affirmative 
action should be in the hands of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska until he had at least con- 
cluded his right to the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, inasmuch as 
this is a highly controversial issue in regard 
to reference, this bill is not in the same 
category as the bill which was brought up 
before. So I restate my request that ruling 
be made by the President pro tempore in 
regard to the reference of this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the opin- 
ion of the Chair that when the question of 
jurisdiction is raised, it is necessary for the 
Chair to rule. The other rule to which the 
Senator is referring is subordinate to the 
necessity for the Chair to rule under the 
Reorganization Act. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, I cannot quite 
agree with the distinguished occupant of 
the Chair. I cannot see why a matter of 
mere reference, a question as to whether a 
bill shall be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture or whether it shall be referred 
to the Finance Committee, should make any 
difference in regard to the fundamental 
proposition. When a bill which has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
comes to the Senate and when the Senator 
from Arkansas desires to do the same thing 
regarding it that the Senator from Califor- 
nia did in regard to the other bill—namely, 
make an objection, to the effect that the bill 
be placed at the end of the calendar, rather 
than have reference made—it certainly is 
beyond my comprehension how in one case 
a ruling can be made whereby there is no 
reference at all to a committee, and yet in 
another case, simply because some Senator 
raises a question of jurisdiction, reference 
is made. I do not follow the logic of that 
procedure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the 
Chair make a further observation, because 
the Chair can understand the confusion of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Section 137 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act reads as follows: 

“In any case in which a controversy arises 
as to the jurisdiction of any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate with respect to any pro- 
posed legislation, the question of jurisdic- 
tion shall be decided by the presiding officer 
of the Senate, without debate, in favor of 
that committee which has jurisdiction over 
the subject matter which predominates in 
such proposed legislation; but such decision 
shall be subject to an appeal.” 

It is the view of the Chair that the ques- 
tion of precedence in a case of this charac- 
ter depends entirely upon which point is 
raised first. Since the question of juris- 
diction has been raised first, it is the view 
of the Chair that the question of jurisdic- 
tion takes priority. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, section 137 
was in effect just as much in regard to the 
tidelands oil bill as it was in regard to the 
oleomargarine bill. Both bills came to the 
Senate under identically the same circum- 
stances. 

I have the greatest possible respect for the 
Chair. I have never seen a fairer Presiding 
Officer. But we are adopting a very danger- 
ous precedent in the Senate if the Chair can 
raise a question of jurisdiction and thereby 
deny to one bill the same rights which are 
inherent in respect to another measure, 
simply because the Chair does not see fit to 
raise any question of jurisdiction as to the 
other measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the 
Chair interrupt the Senator from Georgia 
for a moment, to say that in the view of 
the Chair, the Chair did not raise the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. The Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. Wherry, raised the question of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have been 
here on the floor. If the Senator from 
Nebraska raised any question or point of 
jurisdiction, I did not hear him do so. The 
Chair announced that there was a question 
of jurisdiction; and after making that an- 
nouncement, the Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. The Senator from 
Georgia heard the Senator from Nebraska 
state only that he hoped the Chair would go 
ahead and rule on the question of jurisdic- 
tion. He made that statement once or twice 
or three times. 

Mr. Wuerry. Mr. President, I raised the 
question of jurisdiction and I pointed out 
the difference between the bills. The bill 
which came to the Senate and as to which 
the Senator from California objected to any 
further proceeding, after it had been read 
twice—with the result that the bill then 
went to the end of the calendar—was in re- 
gard to an entirely different matter. 

In this case, the question is one of juris- 
diction. I stood on my feet and said that 
I felt that inasmuch as the measure was a 
highly controversial one, the question of 
jurisdiction should be decided, and I asked 
for a ruling by the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the Chair had 
already stated that a question of jurisdic- 
tion was involved in regard to the bill. I 
respectfully submit that a question of juris- 
Giction is involved in regard to any bill. 
It may not be controversial in some cases, 
but a question of jurisdiction is involved in 
regard to every bill which comes to the 
Senate. 

In this case two bills have come to the 
Senate from the House of Representatives. 
They did not come to the Senate under 
different rules or circumstances. Both of 
them came to the Senate under section 137 
of the Reorganization Act and under rule 
XIV of the standing rules of the Senate, 
With all deference to the Chair and with 
great respect which I have for the Chair, 
I say it is very unfortunate that the Chair 
raised a question of jurisdiction before the 
Senator from Arkansas had an opportunity 
to submit with respect to the oleomargarine 
bill the same point which was submitted 
by the Senator from California with respect 
to the tidelands bill. 

The PRESDENT pro tempore. Let the 
Chair make this additional observation: In 
the initial statement made by the Chair, 
the Chair was not trying to raise a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. On the contrary, the 
Chair was trying to disclose to the Senate 
why it was necessary for the Chair to make 
a preliminary ruling if he wished to submit 
the question of jurisdiction to the Senate. 

The whole purpose of the Chair is to avoid 
the necessity of ruling on the question of 
jurisdiction, but there seems to be no way 
of doing so, under the rule. What. the 
Chair was anxious to state was that after 
the ruling had been made, the Chair hoped 
the Senate would take its own jurisdiction 
without prejudice or respect to the Chair’s 
ruling, and thus settle the problem for itself. 
The Chair was not raising the question of 
jurisdiction himself. 

Mr. RUSSELL., Mr. President, the Chair 
stated that a question of jurisdiction was in- 
volved; and when the Senator from Arkan- 
sas rose to his feet and addressed the Chair, 
the Chair asked the Senator to defer until 
the Chair had an opportunity to make a 
statement concerning the jurisdiction of 
this bill. 

With all respect to the Chair, I say it is 
a most unfortunate precedent that different 
rules should be applied with respect to these 
two bills. 

Mr, Fulbright and Mr. Maybank addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The Presipent pro tempore. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT., Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
wishes to state that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Maybank] has been 
on his feet for some time, addressing the 
Chair. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina 
at this time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not just at this time. 

Mr. President, I do not believe House bill 
2245 has been read the first and second time 
by the clerk. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I should 
like to propound my own parliamentary in- 
quiry first. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I insist that 
a parliamentary inquiry is always in order. 

The PrREsIMENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Arkansas does not have to yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry unlesss he wishes to 
do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the situation, House bill 2245 has not 
been read the first and second time. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As soon as it is, at that 
point is it in order for me to object to fur- 
ther proceedings in regard to the bill? 

. Mr. Wuerry. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to obtain an 
answer to my inquiry, first. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESENT pro tempore. Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield for that purpose? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not until I have an an=- 
swer to the inquiry I have propounded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas restate his inquiry? _ 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is this: After House bili 
2245 has been read the first and second times 
by the clerk, is it in order for me at that time 
to object to further proceedings in regard to 
the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Sena- 
tor is recognized, he can do so. The sole 
question is one of priority in respect to 
recognition because either procedure is in 
order. : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In other words, regardless 
of whether rule XIV applies, it is within the 
discretion of the Chair, is it not, to recognize 
the Senator from Nebraska? Is that the 
situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is correct. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. It seems to me that is a 

rather odd situation respecting the applica- 
tion of rule XIV. 
. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is 
scarcely anything odd in permitting the 
Chair to recognize Senators. That is what 
the Chair is here for. - 
. Mr. FULBRIGHT. But, for the purpose of 
applying rule XIV, it seems to me, under the. 
California case, the objection to further con- 
sideration should be in order, before that 
action is taken. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield for an inquiry? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to inquire as 
a matter of information whether or not the, 
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oleomargarine bill has yet received a first. 
and second reading? 

The PresmentT pro tempore. It has not. 

Mr. DONNELL. Then, Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that it cannot be placed 
on the calendar at this time because of the- 
fact that rule XIV, subdivision 4, says: 

“Every bill and joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives which shall have 
received a first and second reading without 
being referred to a committee shall, if objec- 
tion be made to further proceeding thereon, 
be placed on the calendar.” 

My point is that the Chair is entirely cor- 
rect in proceeding to make his ruling, and 
that this bill cannot now be placed on the 
calendar because a first and second reading 
of the bill has not yet been had. 

The PRESENT pro tempore. The Senator 
is correct, up to this point. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may we have 
the first and second reading of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule 
bills may be read twice by title. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. Lucas. I respectfully present this hy-, 
pothetical question: When the Senate is con- 
sidering any bill which comes from the 
House, would it be in order to question 
committee jurisdiction of the bill, in order 
to keep it from going to the calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Sen- 
ator repeat his question? 

Mr. Lucas. My question is, With respect to 
any bill coming from the House, would it be 
in order for any Senator to question to 
which committee the bill should be referred, 
in order to keep it from going to the cal- 
endar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be, 
after the second reading. 

Mr. Lucas. And if the Senator could obtain 
recognition? 

The PRESIDENT.pro tempore. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Maypanx. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the parliamentary situation, the bill 
cannot be placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Sen- 
ator repeat his question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. As I understand the par- 
liamentary situation, the bill is not to be 
placed on the calendar without reference, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has 
not yet been read. - 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I should like 
first to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken, Baldwin, Ball, Brewster, Brooks, 
Buck, Butler, Byrd, Cain, Capper, Chavez, 
Connally, Cooper, Cordon, Donnell, Downey, 
Dworshak, Eastland, Ecton, Ellender, Fergu- 
son, Flanders, Fulbright, Gurney, Hatch, 
Hawkes, Hayden, Hickenlooper, Hoey, Ives, 
Johnson of Colorado, Kem, Kilgore, Know- 
land, Langer, Lodge, Lucas, McCarthy, Mc- 
Clellan, McFarland, McGrath, McKellar, Mc- 
Mahon, Maybank, Moore, Morse, Murray, 
O'Conor, O’Daniel, O’Mahoney, Overton, Reed, 
Revercomb, Robertson of Virginia, Robert- 
son of Wyoming, Russell, Saltonstall, Smith, 
Stennis, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Thomas of Utah, Thye, Tobey, Tyd- 
ings, Umstead, Vandenberg, Watkins, Wherry, 
White, Wiley, Williams, Wilson, Young. 

Mr. Wuerry. I announce that the Senator 
from Ohio {Mr. Bricker], the Senator from 
South Dakota {Mr. Bushfield], the Senator 
from Indiana {Mr. Jenner], and the Senator 
from Colorado {Mr. Millikin] are necessarily 
absent. 
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The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Nevada |Mr. MALONE] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MARTIN] are absent on official business. 

Mr. Lucas. I announce that the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Barkley], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green| the Senators, 
from Alabama [Mr. Hill and Mr. Sparkman], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. John- 
ston], the Senator from. Washington [Mr. 
Magnuson], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers] are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Georgia |Mr. George] is 
absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. Pepper and 


Mr. Holland] are absent by leave of the. 


Senate. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from New. York 
[Mr. Wagner]are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-five 
Senators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

The Chair lays before the Senate, House 


bill 2245, the oleomargarine bill, which has , 


come from the House and which will be read 
the first time by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 2245) 
to repeal the tax on oleomargarine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there ob- 
_ jection to the second reading of the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I object. 

The PRESENT pro tempore. The bill will 
go over automatically until tomorrow or the 
next legislative day. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized. 


Mr. MAyBanx. Mr. President, I regret that- 
the situation is such that the Chair could 


not rule today on the question. The bill, 


which came from the House of Representa- 


tives, was introduced by the Representative 
from my home district and from my home, 
Representative Rivers. After a long fight 
the bill was finally passed by the House, and 


I was hopeful that today the Senate would‘ 


take it up and that the Chair would rule on 
the committee to which the bill should be 
referred. 

In 1943 and 1944 a similar fight took place 
in the Senate I submitted to tax bill after 


tax bill amendments proposing to repeal the’ 
Extensive hearings- 


taxes on oleomargarine. 
were held by the Finance Committee, of 
which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
George] was at that time chairman. The 
distinguished President pro tempore of the 
Senate was at that time the ranking Repub- 
lican on the Finance Committee. The oleo- 
margarine interests and other witnesses tes- 
tified. Through all those hearings the meas- 
ure was handled by the Finance Committee. 
-Of course t should like to see the bill placed 
on the calendar, as was done in the case of 
the tidelands oil bill. I hope that the Chair, 
who has always been fair in the reference 
of bills, will not forget that the hearings on 
oleomargarine were held before the Finance 
Committee in 1943, 1944, and 1948, which 
committee already has a great deal of infor- 
mation on the subject. I therefore trust 
that the bill as passed by the House will be 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Milli- 
kin], the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, recently made the statement in the Sen- 
ate, in answer to me, that he considered it 
to be a tax matter and that the Finance 
Committee would take it up in due time. 

So, Mr. President, without further state- 
ment, I trust that when the matter comes up 
tomorrow, unless the bill can be placed on 
the calendar, the distinguished President 
pro tempore will refer the bill to the Finance 
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Committee which heard the arguments in 
1943, 1944, 1947, and 1948. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, 
pt. 4, pps. 5219-5239] 
REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

‘Aiken, Baldwin, Ball, Brewster, Brooks, 
Buck, Butler, Byrd, Cain, Capper, Chavez, 
Connally, Cooper, Cordon, Donnelly, Downey, 
Dworshak, Eastland, Ecton, Ellender, Fergu- 
son, Flanders, Fulbright, Green, 
Hatch, Hayden, Hickenlooper, Hoey, Ives, 
Johnson of Colorado, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Kem, Kilgore; Knowland, Langer, 
Lodge, Lucas, McCarthy, McClellan, McFar- 
land; McGrath, McKellar, McMahon, Mag- 
nuson, Malone, Martin, Maybank, Millikin, 
Moore, Morse, Murray, Myers, O’Daniel, 
O’Mahoney, Reed, Robertson of Virginia, 
Robertson of Wyoming, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Smith, Stennis, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Thomas of Utah, Thye, Tobey, Tydings, Van- 
denberg, Watkins, Wherry, Wiley, Williams, 
Wilson, Young. 

-Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Bushfield}, the Senator 


The clerk 


from New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator : 


from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], and the Senator 


from West Virginia [Mr. Revercomb] are. 


necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEs] is necessarily absent on official bus- 
iness. “ 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. White] is 
absent because of illness. 

ir, Lucas. I announce that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. George} and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] are absent 
because of illness in their families. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barkley] 
and the Senators from Alabama [Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Sparkman] are absent on public busi- 
ness 


[Mr. Taylor] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. . 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], 


the Senator from Louisiana |Mr. Overton]. 


the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Um- 
stead], and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wagner] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-four 
Senators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

Under authority of paragraph 1 of rule 


VII the Chair lays before the Senate for its 


second reading, H. R. 2245, which the clerk 
will read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 2245) 
to repeal the tax on oleomargarine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
wishes to make a general statement of the 
parliamentary situation so that all Senators 
may be fully advised of the procedure which 
is contemplated. There is an unfortunate 
conflict in construction between rule XIV 
of the Senate and section 137 of the Reor- 
ganization Act. At the moment it is need- 
less to go into the details of this conflict, but 
it turns finally, apparently, upon the pure 
question as to who is first recognized by the 
Chair to assert his rights under these two 
conflicting rules. 

This situation has never heretofore arisen. 
Therefore, we are making an entirely new 
precedent—a point which can be of very 
serious moment to the conduct of the busi- 


Gurney, ' 


The Senators from Florida [Mr. Holland 
and Mr. Pepper] and the Senator from Idaho. 
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ness of the Senate. Therefore, the Chair 
proposes that the Senate shall settle the 
matter for itself. 

In order to accomplish this result, the fol- 
lowing procedure is necessary. The Chair 
will first recognize the Senator from Ne- 
braska, Mr. Wherry, to raise the question, 
which he is entitled to raise under section 
137 of the Reorganization Act, which re- 
quires the Chair, without debate, to make 
a reference of the pending bill to the com- 
mittee which in his judgment has appro- 
priate jurisdiction. When that motion has 
been made by the Senator from Nebraska, 
and recognized, the Chair will recognize the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. to 
raise a point of order regarding the priority 
of his rights under rule XIV of the Senate. 
When the Senator from Arkansas has made 
his point of order, the Chair, under rule 
XX of the Senate, will submit to the Senate 
itself, for decision, the question whether — 
the Senator from Arkansas is entitled to pri- 
ority under rule XIV, or whether the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is entitled to priority 
under section 137 of the Reorganization Act. 
This procedure has been discussed with all 
concerned, and seems to be the fairest way 
to resolve an exceedingly difficult and per- 
plexing parliamentary impasse. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

_Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, from a read- 
ing of the discussion and proceedings in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday con- 
cerning House bill 2245, there appears to. 
be a difference of opinion as to which com- , 
mittee of the Senate has jurisdiction over . 
the proposed legislation. In view of the. 
fact that such a controversy has arisen in. 
this case, it is my belief that under the. 
provisions of section 137 of the Legislative. 
Reorganization Act of 1946, it now becomes - 
the duty of the President pro tempore of. 
the Senate to decide the question of juris- 
diction, and I ask the Chair to rule on that 
question of jurisdiction and on the question. 
of reference to the committee to which the 
bill should be referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is 
prepared to rule, but first recognizes the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that under rule XIV, para-: 
graph 4, after the second reading of the bill, 
if objection is made to further proceedings, 
it shall be placed on the calendar. The 
language of that rule is very clear. I also 
submit that under the interpretation re- 
quested by the Senator from Nebraska that 
every bill—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’ 
is not. entitled to debate the point of order 
until it is submitted to the Senate. 3 

The Senator from Arkansas raises the 
point of order that he is entitled under rule’ 
XIV of the Senate to exercise his priority 
of right to ask that after the second read-' 
ing of the bill, which has just occurred, it: 
shall go to the calendar. The Chair proposes 
to submit that question to the Senate under 
rule XX. The question submitted to the 
Senate is as follows: Is the point of order of 
the Senator from Arkansas well taken? 
Upon that the Senate will vote yes or no. 

The question now submitted under rule 
XX is subject to debate, and the Chair again 
recognizes the Senator from Arkansas. à 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I might cite 
as the first authority for the point of or- 
der, the ruling of the Chair on yesterday by 
which the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] was recognized for a similar pur- 
pose respecting a highly controversial bill. 
In fact I am sure it will arouse and has 
aroused already as much controversy as the 
oleomargarine bill. I refer to the so-called 
tidelands bill. On yesterday that bill was 
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sent directly to the calendar by the ruling 
of the Chair under rule XIV. 


The language of rule XIV is very clear.. 


It is not for me to justify that rule on its 
merits, because I can see that there is pos- 
sibility of its use to circumvent the commit- 
tees in many instances. The rule has not 
been often employed, but it stands, and I 
think that the ruling, under the present 
conditions, must be in accord with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 4 of rule XIV. 

For the benefit of some of the Members 
of the Senate who were not present yester- 
day, I should like to read the provision. It 
is as follows: 

“4, Every bill and joint resolution re- 
ported from a committee, not having pre- 
viously been read, shall be read once, and 
twice, if not objected to, on the same day, 
and placed on the calendar in the order in 
which the same may be reported; and every 
bill and joint resolution introduced on leave, 
and every bill and joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives which shall have 
received a first and second reading without 
being referred to a committee—” 

And this is the important part— 

“shall, if objection be made to further pro- 
ceeding thereon, be placed on the calendar.” 

That last sentence is the whole crux of the 
matter. It seems to me that in the inter- 
pretation and application of the rule there 
is only one reasonable way to apply it, and 
that is that after the second reading of a 
pill the Chair then would be in the attitude 
of saying to the Senate, “Is there objec- 
tion?”, which would give an opportunity for 
objection at that point; otherwise the rule 
would be meaningless; and at that point, if 
any Senator does object—exactly as hap- 
pened on yesterday when the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey] did object to fur- 
ther proceedings on the tidelands bill—the 
bill should be sent to the calendar. I think 
that is the only reasonable interpretation of 
rule XIV. 

The alternative, I should say, is that the 
Chair, by recognizing any Senator who 
might raise a point of controversy respect- 
ing a bill—something which is inherent in 
every bill, of course—would completely 
nullify the rule. I think the rule must be 
abided by and interpreted reasonably; other- 
wise it stands there as a possibility for such 
action in respect to all legislation, and it is 
very important that the Senate clarify the 
application of the rule. If it is applied as it 
is written, then we shall know how to pro- 
ceed. If it is applied as the Chair has in- 
dicated it may be—by recognizing some Sen- 
ator to raise the point of controversy under 
section 137—we shall be in an indefinite 
position at all times. The Senate will be 
subject at any time, when any bill comes 
to the Senate from the House, to having 
it placed on the calendar without going to 
a committee. So the only reasonable way 
for it to be applied is by the recognition un- 
der rule XIV of an objection after the 
second reading. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. Fercuson. If the point of order were 
well taken, would it not mean that from now 
on all bills coming from the House would go 
on the calendar? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If objection were made 
after the second reading; that is correct. 

Mr. Fercuson. Any Member of the Senate 
could have the bill placed on the calendar. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. I invite 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that that 
is exactly what happened yesterday in con- 
nection with the tidelands bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That happened yesterday 
because no Senator had taken the initiative 
to refer it to a committee. Now we have a 
motion for a decision on the question of ref- 
erence. According to the Senator’s interpre- 
tation of the rule, any Member of the Senate 
could have the bill placed on the calendar, 
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and then the only way to get it to a com- 
mittee would be by majority vote. 

Mr. FuLBRIGHT. On motion. 

Mr. Fercuson. On motion and by a ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. A tie vote would still leave 
it on the calendar. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Is that not the real mean- 
ing of the rule? Is that not what the rule 
says? 

Mr. Fercuson. I do not so interpret the 
rule. 

Mr. Corpon. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. Corpon. My question has no applica- 
tion to yesterday’s situation. As I under- 
stand the Recorp of yesterday, there was no 
attempt by the Chair to refer the tidelands 
bill. Yesterday, when the bill was read for 
the second time, there was no action on the 
part of the Chair to refer that bill to any 
committee. The Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey] then objected to further con- 
sideration. So my question would not be 
applicable to that situation, but it would be 
applicable to this situation. 

I shall go a little further, if I may, with 
the Senator’s indulgence. Assuming that 
the bill is read the first and second time, 
and having in mind the provisions of sec- 
tion 187 of the Reorganization Act, which 
now directs the Chair to refer bills to com- 
mittees, giving the Senate only the right 
of appeal—in view of that section of the 
Reorganization Act and the provisions of 
paragraph 4 of rule XIV, assuming that a 
bill is read twice, and at that time, even 
though a Senator has risen to his feet seek- 
ing recognition, the Chair, pursuant to his 
duty under section 137 of the Reorganization 
Act, seeks immediately to refer the bill to 
a committee. In that event, would not the 
provisions of paragraph 4 of rule XIV permit 
that to be done? 

The point I make is that the right of 
the Chair with respect to reference to a 
committee is a prior right to the right of 
a Member of the Senate to object to further 
consideration, 

I now come to the reading of the paragraph 
to which I wish to invite the Senator’s at- 
tention. Frankly, I feel that the problem 
here is of far greater importance than any 
bill that can ever come before the Senate. 
It is a question of orderly procedure. That 
is the only reason I am taking the Senator’s 
time. I hope he will indulge me for a few 
minutes longer. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator interpret 
section 137 of the Reorganization Act as 
directing the Chair to make the reference 
in the absence of a controversy having been 
suggested by a Member of the Senate?. The 
language seems to provide that he shall 
exercise this duty only when some Senator 
has raised the question. 

Mr. Corpon. I shall come to that question 
in a moment. However, in order to have the 
two provisions together, permit me to read 
a portion of paragraph 4 of rule XIV. I shall 
skip the first portion and start with the 
second line from the bottom, at the comma, 
which brings out all that is pertinent to my 
argument: . 

“And every bill and joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives which shall have 
received a first and second reading without 
being referred to a committee, shall, if ob- 
jection be made to further proceeding there- 
on, be placed on the calendar.” 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
clause “without being referred to a com- 
mittee.” To me the use of those words in 
that sentence indicates that after the first 
and second reading there may be a refer- 
ence to a committee; but if such reference 
be not made, then any Member of the Sen- 
ate may object to further proceedings, and 
objection being made, the bill goes on the 
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calendar. That would seem to me to be per- 
fectly clear. If that interpretation were fol- 
lowed it would lead to a far more orderly 
handling of the business of the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do not see 
where the Senator finds the duty imposed 
upon the Chair to make such reference 
when no controversy has been suggested by 
a Member of the Senate at that point. 
Such an interpretation would leave bills 
coming over from the House in a very in- 
definite situation. The Chair may, on his 
own motion, make the reference; or, if he 
neglects to do so, any bill may be placed 
on the calendar, with the possible exception 
of appropriation bills. I believe it is specif- 
ically provided under the rules that they 
shall go to a committee. I believe that all 
other bills might be placed on the calendar, 
which is something very unexpected, I think 
to all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HicKENLOOPER. I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Arkansas, the 
Parliamentarian, or anyone else who has 
been examining the question. The language 
“which shall have received a first and sec- 
ond reading without being referred to a 
committee” raises this question in my 
mind: Does that mean that if a first and 
second reading of a House bill or joint reso- 
lution is had, and then it is intended to 
proceed to a vote or to a third reading of 
the bill, objection can be made and the bill 
can be placed on the calendar, rather than 
proceeding to a third reading? The state- 
ment is not clear, but it seems that that 
language might lend itself to such an inter- 
pretation. I am wondering if that phase of 
the question has been explored, 

Conceivably, a House bill coming over 
here could go to its first and second read- 
ing and then proceed immediately to a third 
reading, which would be preliminary to 
passage of the bill. My question is whether 
or not the rule in Jefferson’s Manual means 
that objection can be interposed immedi- 
ately after the second reading and before 
the third reading and passage and the bill 
placed on the calendar rather than pro- 
ceeding to a third reading and passage. 

It seems to me, with the meager knowl- 
edge I have of precedents, that the general 
connotation of the rule is that after the 
first and second reading of the bill it is re- 
ferred to a committee unless an attempt is 
made to bring it to a third reading and 
passage immediately. I am making inquiry 
of the Senator from Arkansas as to the in- 
terpretation of the rule. I am not versed 
in the precedents. However, I think the 
rule might well be subject to that interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to take up too much time. Being a 
relatively new Member of the Senate, I do 
not profess to be an authority on the sub- 
ject. I shall not undertake to explore the 
other possibilities in regard to the signifi- 
cance of the rule. It seems to me that gen- 
erally it would be unfortunate for bills to 
be acted upon indiscriminately, without no- 
tice, under rule XIV. But the point is that 
the rule has been interpreted in this way; 
and, in all fairness, I think that, inasmuch 
as the rule was applied that way yesterday, 
if the rule means anything it all, it should 
be applied in exactly the same way in this 
ease. If later on the Senate wishes to revise 
the rule, that will be a different matter. 

But I do not think it would be proper to 
make a distinction in this case, based solely 
upon the question as to whether the Senator 
has raised the point under section 137 of the 
Reorganization Act. That would leave the 
matter in a wholly unsatisfactory situation. 
I believe the Senate must follow the lan- 
guage as it is written. 
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I should like to close my part of the debate 
and leave the remainder of the debate to 
other Senators who have had longer service 
and are much better versed in the Senate 
rules, and I shall be glad to have them elab- 
orate on this subject. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, first, in rais- 
ing the question of committee jurisdiction 
under section 137 of the Reorganization Act, 
it is my contontion that a portion of a para- 
graph which I shall read later is in contra- 
diction of rule XIV. I think there can be no 
doubt of that, if we consider the language 
itself, rather than the background under 
which the Reorganization Act was passed. 

Let me state in the beginning that I am 
not passing on the merits of this bill when 
I take the position that I should like to have 
it referred. The question of the merits of 
the bill is not at this time before the Senate, 
Senators may be in favor of or may be op- 
posed to the bill, or they may be in favor of 
having the bill referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry or they may be in 
favor of having it referred to the Finance 
Committee, but those questions are not now 
before the Senate. What is before the Sen- 
ate is in reality an interpretation by the 
Senate of paragraph 137 of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. That is why it is vital that the 
decision be made today, because we shall be 
establishing a precedent, which, if adopted, 
will place section 137 in conflict at least with 
rule XIV; and if it is not, then I think either 
the section or the rule should be clarified. 

So I should like to have the RECORD show 
that there is to be no determination on the 
merits of the bill in this connection. Nei- 
ther is there to be a determination now as to 
whether the bill should be referred to one 
committee or another committee, until the 
ruling is made. After the ruling is made, if 
any Member of the Senate disagrees with the 
ruling as to the reference of the bill, of 
course he can appeal from the decision, and 
that. question can be debated. 

There was a difference between the status 
of the so-called tidewater lands bill and the 
oleomargarine bill at the time when the 
points as to procedure were made. In an- 
swering the question asked by the Senator 
from Iowa, which I think is very pertinent, 
let me say that we have to read paragraph 
4 and all the other paragraphs in order to 
understand the full import of rule XIV. Let 
me suggest that paragraph 2 of that rule 
provides that— 

“Every bill and joint resolution shall re- 
ceive three readings previous to its passage, 
which readings shall be on three different 
day—” 

That means three different legislative 

days— : 
“unless the Senate unanimously direct other- 
wise; and the Presiding Officer shall give no- 
tice at each reading whether it be the first, 
second, or third: Provided, That the first or 
second reading of each bill may be by title 
only, unless the Senate in any case shall 
otherwise order.” 

So, Mr. President, each bill requires three 
readings, and requires that those readings be 
had on different days. I point out to the 
Senate that they must be different legisla- 
tive days. 

The third paragraph of rule XIV provides 
that— 

“No bill or joint resolution shall be com- 
mitted or amended until it shall have been 
twice read, after which it may be referred to 
a committee—” 

Please note that it is not mandatory that 
a bill be referred to a committee. It may be 
referred to a committee, but, as I understand, 
there is no precedent which makes it manda- 
tory that a bill be referred to a committee, 
It simply may be referred to a committee, 
after the second reading. 

I read further from paragraph 3 of rule 
XIV: 

“Bills and joint resolutions introduced on 
leave, and bills and joint resolutions from 
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the House of Representatives, shall be read 
once, and may be read twice, on the same day, 
if not objected to—” 

Of course— 

“for reference, but shall not be considered on 
that day nor debated, except for reference, 
unless by unanimous consent.” 

I think that clarifies the situation. In 
other words, it is not mandatory for the 
Presiding Officer to refer a bill to a commit- 
tee after the second reading, but that may 
be done. That is discretionary with the oc- 
cupant of the chair. 

The portion of the fourth section of rule 
XIV on the basis of which the Senator from 
Arkansas relies in making his point of order 
reads as follows: 

“And every bill and joint resolution intro- 
duced on leave, and every bill and joint reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives which 
shall have received a first and second read- 
ing without being referred to a committee, 
shall, if objection be made to further pro- 
ceedings thereon, be placed on the calendar.” 

The senior Senator from California in- 
voked this rule for the first time since I 
have been a Member of the Senate. He had 
a perfect right to do so. He stocd on the 
floor and was recognized, and then said, 
“Mr. President, I object to any further pro- 
ceedings in connection with this bill.” 

Then what happened? What is provided 
in the rule happened. The bill went to the 
calendar; and when the bill is on the calen- 
dar it takes its place with all other bills on 
the calendar; and the only way it can be 
brought before the Senate is by motion. In 
other words, it would have to be made the 
pending business, and that could be done 
by means of a motion for the consideration 
of the bill, as in the case of any other bill. 

After the proceedings in reference to the 
tidelands bill, the President pro tempore re- 
ferred to House bill 2245, the oleomargarine 
bill, and the question relative to the com- 
mittee to which the bill should be referred. 
At that point the Senator from Arkansas in- 
quired about the operation of rule XIV in 
that connection and inquired whether the 
bill had been read either the first or the 
second time. At that point it had not been 
read either the first or the second time. I 
myself stated that it was my desire that a 
ruling be made on the question of reference 
of the bill. I requested such a ruling. 

Finally, after much discussion and con- 
troversy, which the Senator himself admits 
in his remarks today, the Chair was asked 
by the acting majority leader if the bill 
could be read. After the first reading had 
occurred the Senator from Arkansas took 
advantage of the same rule of which the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
also took advantage yesterday in connec- 
tion with the tidelands bill, and asked that 
no further proceedings be had on that day 
in regard to that bill. 

Yesterday the Senate adjourned, thus end- 
ing that legislative day, with the result that 
today we have a new legislative day. 

Now we have the second reading of the 
bill. If the Senator’s objection is sustained 
it will mean that after the second reading of 
the bill is had the bill will go to the calendar. 

But prior to all that I raised once again 
the question of reference. The President pro 
tempore, who occupied the chair yesterday, 
as he does at this time, recognized the acting 
majority leader, the junior Senator from 
Nebraska, and I made the same statement 
that I made yesterday; namely, that a con- 
troversy had arisen with reference to which 
standing committee should have jurisdiction 
of the bill and the standing committee to 
which the bill should be referred, and I asked 
the Chair to rule. Of course, if no objection 
had been made the Chair would have ruled; 
and regardless of whether the ruling thus 
made might have been favorable or unfavor- 
able to any particular Senator, each and 
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every Senator would have had the right, 
of course, to appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair, on the basis of the committee to which 
he preferred to have the bill referred. Buta 
point of order was raised in keeping with 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
Section 137, to be found on page 24, which 
I should like to read at this time, contains 
the following language: 

“In any case in which a controversy 
arises’—I want Senators to note the lan- 
guage—“In any case in which a controversy 
arises as to the jurisdiction of any standing 
committee of the Senate—” 

“The jurisdiction of any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate’—not of this commit- 
tee, not of that committee. It means, in any 
case, no matter what it is, when a contro- 
versy arises. It does not say a controversy 
here, or a controversy there, but if any con- 
troversy arises “as to the jurisdiction of any 
standing committee with respect to any pro- 
posed legislation.” 

First, in any case; second, any contro- 
versy; third, jurisdiction; and last, with re- 
spect to any proposed legislation. It seems 
to me that covers the whole book. Then 
what happens? When the point is raised, 
according to section 137, the Chair makes the 
ruling. Section 137 provides: 

“The question of jurisdiction shall be de- 
cided by the Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
without debate—” 

What else?— 

“in favor of that committee which has juris- 
diction over the subject matter which pre- 
dominates in such proposed legislation; but 
such decision shall be subject to an appeal.” 

It may be argued that that particular sec- 
tion has nothing to do with anything except 
the jurisdiction of a committee, or of a par- 
ticular committee. That is what we have 
got to decide this morning. Does this para- 
graph mean what it says? Does it mean 
that the only question that can be raised, 
in the light of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act, is the question, to which commit- 
tee shall a bill be referred? If it means 
what it says, it seems to me that when a con- 
troversy arises and it is pointed out to the 
Presiding Officer that there is a question of 
the jurisdiction of a standing committee 
with respect to any legislation, the Presid- 
ing Officer is called upon to make a ruling. 
If the Presiding Officer in making the de- 
termination rules that it shall go to one 
committee over another, which is a part of 
his duty, then of course Senators have a 
right to appeal. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. After one more statement I 
shall yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Of course, each and every Member of the 
Senate can do what he thinks proper. It is 
for Senators to decide whether there is any 
meaning in section 137. I am convinced 
that the arguments advanced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas are correct. 
I believe a Senator who invokes rule XIV 
has a right to object to the first reading 
or the second reading, and-that if objection 
is made, it is mandatory upon the Pre- 
siding Officer to have the bill placed on the 
calendar. I think there can be no dispute 
about it, if we look only to rule XIV, which 
I interpret as I see it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. In a moment, if the Senator 
please. I do not feel that that interpreta- 
tion was intended by rule XIV, for the rea- 
son suggested by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson]. There cannot be or- 
derly procedure in the Senate if each and 
every bill must go to the calendar upon ob- 
jection. If that rule should be followed, 
the Senate would have to provide that a 
motion should be made that each and every 
bill so placed on the calendar should come 
off the calendar and onto the floor as the 
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pending business, for assignment to a com- 
mittee. That is my first point. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr, President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. In a moment. I have refused 
to yield to other Senators. I shall yield later. 
My second point is, if all bills go to the cal- 
endar, then the work of the standing com- 
mittees would be bypassed. That was not 
intended. Certainly if we are to put all bills 
upon the calendar, thus bypassing the com- 
mittees, which I have an idea is what was 
done by the distinguished Senator from 
California yesterday, the rule could be in- 
voked for the benefit of one Senator, over- 
riding the wish of other Senators, in the 
event of a tie vote, to prevent the Senate, 
in an orderly manner, sending bills to the 
standing committees, where they can be con- 
sidered, where they can be discussed, where 
evidence may be taken, and the bill reported 
to the Senate in an orderly fashion, for de- 
bate and a third reading, to be followed in 
turn by either passage or rejection. If that 
is the correct interpretation of rule XIV, and 
if we are to invoke that rule each and every 
time a Senator does not want a bill referred 
to a standing committee, we shall then have 
utter confusion and chaos in our legislative 
procedure. It cannot be argued otherwise. 

Mr. President, I am not sure that my inter- 
pretation of section 137 will be sustained by 
the Senate, but we are doing something 
more than simply passing judgment on the 
interpretation of section 137. We are in 
reality determining whether if and when 
there comes before the Senate a bill in re- 
spect to which a controversy arises, and any 
Senator asks the Presiding Officer for a rul- 
ing on the question of jurisdiction, and the 
Presiding Officer makes a ruling, there shall 
be an orderly determination of whether or 
not the bill shall be referred to this commit- 
tee or that committee. In so doing we shall 
set a regular pattern that will obviate the 
difficulties which we now experience. 

Just one more point, and then I shall con- 
clude my remarks. Question might arise as 
to whether or not there was a controversy, 
and as to how the controversy should be 
raised. That point was made I think by one 
of the Senators yesterday, because at the 
time the Senator from Arkansas made his 
point of order, the complaint was made that 
no controversy had arisen, and there was no 
motion before the Senate. I should merely 
like to refer Members of the Senate to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday. There 
certainly was a controversy in the Senate 
about this bill. There was a controversy 
concerning whether it should be referred to 
any committee. There certainly was a con- 
troversy implied with respect to its reference 
to a certain committee. We all know that 
that is what is involved in respect to 
this bill, just as it was involved in respect 
to the bill which the Senator from California 
had placed on the calendar, as the result of 
his having invoked this particular rule. I 
do not know that it is necessary to read all 
the colloquy, but I shall read a portion of it: 

“Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the Chair has 
laid down the business. It is the desire of 
the Senator from Nebraska that the ruling 
hes made on the question of reference of the 

HE” 

I raised that question. before a point of 
order was ever made. As for the ruling 
under section 137 of the Legisiative Reor- 
ganization Act, which I think I had a right 
to ask—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will wait a 
moment, I shall yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not yield at this time 
for a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Nebraska declines to yieid. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to finish my 
observations, after which I shall be glad to 
yield to any Senator. 

In the next place, as showing the existence 
of a controversy, I read the following state- 
ment by the Senator from Illinois: 

“Mr. Lucas. Am I to understand the Chair 
to say that a point of order cannot be made 
under any circumstances, against what is 
now being attempted by the Chair?” 

The President pro tempore of the Senate 
replied: 

“The Chair does not understand the Sen- 
ator’s inquiry.” 

The Senator from Illinois: 

“Mr. Lucas. Do I correctly understand the 
Chair to rule that simply because the Chair 
recognized the Senator from Nebraska, a 
point of order cannot be made or a state- 
ment cannot be made by. the Senator from 
Arkansas in respect to a situation which, 
it seems to me, is on all fours with the 
similar situation which arose a few moments 
ago?” 

Of course, the Senator from Arkansas had a 
perfect right to invoke rule XIV, paragraph 
4, if and when it is in order at any time. But 
I want to say to the distinguished Senators 
from Arkansas and Illinois that the Senator 
from Nebraska had already requested a rul- 
ing by the Chair, under section 137 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. 

From that point, on page 5170 of the 
ReEcorpD, there was continuous debate. Sev- 
eral times a demand was made for a ruling, 
and each time it was denied or foreclosed. 
The point is this: There was a difference, at 
the time the ruling was made, between the 
status of the tidelands bill and the status of 
the oleomargarine bill, although I agree 
that, at the proper time, in the reading of 
the bill, the rule could be invoked. That 
was after the Senator from Nebraska had 
asked for a ruling on the reference of the bill 
under section 137, which provides that where 
a controversy has arisen the Chair shall make 
a determination of jurisdiction and a further 
determination as to the committee to which 
the bill shall be referred. 

I first yield to the Senator from Georgia, 


and then to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 


FLANDERS |. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I largely agree 
with the Senator’s able argument as to the 
inherent dangers of bypassing committees 
of the Senate. I would not favor a policy of 
parliamentary procedure which would de- 
prive standing committees of their jurisdic- 
tion in the case of a bill which I favored any 
more than I would in the case of a bill which 
I opposed. Our whole parliamentary system 


is built upon the investigations conducted ' 


by committees. The detail work of legisla- 
tion is done in the committees, and there 
should be no device which would enable a 
Senator to bypass a committee and deny it 
proper jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I think that some of the 
Senator’s argument is somewhat specious 
and does not finally settle the question 
which is here involved. If the Chair had 
recognized the Senator from Nebraska yes- 
terday, and if the Senator from Nebraska 
had insisted on the application of rule XIV 
to the oleomargarine bill, if I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator’s argument, the Chair 
would have been compelled to order the bill 
to the calendar without any right 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I think I could 
have objected, as did the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I could have made 
my appeal and could have brought the ques- 
tion to an issue under section 137, which 
we are doing today, in reverse. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Under the Senator’s argu- 
ment, the Chair and one Senator could by- 
pass a standing committee of the Senate as 
was done in the case of the tidelands oil bill. 
It would be left absolutely in the discretion 
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of the presiding officer as to whom he should 
recognize. That would not be an effective 
way of complying with section 137 of the 
Reorganization Act. 

Mr. WHeErry. I think the Senator has im- 
properly stated the situation. It would not 
have made any difference whether the Chair 
recognized the Senator from Nebraska un- 
der section 137 of the Reorganization Act, 
or had recognized the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, under rule XIV. Each one would have 
had the right to object and to appeal from 
the decision of the Chair if a ruling were 
made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. Under the Senator’s 
argument, if the Chair had recognized the 
Senator from Arkansas first and the Senator 
had asserted his right under rule XIV, the 
Chair would have had no option but to order 
the bill to the calendar. Then how could 
the Senator raise the question under sec- 
tion 137? 

Mr. WHERRY. Would not the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska have had a perfect right 
to disagree with the Chair’s action sus- 
taining the objection, to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, and to argue and dv- 
bate the question under section 137? 

Mr. RUssELL. I do not say that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska did not have the right 
to insist on section 187 when he was. recog- 
nized. The point I raise is that if the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska had insisted that the 
bill go to the calendar under rule XIV, there 
would have been no way to prevent it. There 
would have been no method of raising the 
question of jurisdiction under section 137. 
We have really done nothing toward decid- 
ing the question, in the way it is now pre- 
sented to the Senate, except to say that the 
Chair and one Senator can operate under 
rule XIV to keep a bill from a standing 
committee, but that no single Senator can 
do so unless he is recognized, and that if a 
controversy is raised under section 137 the 
Senator raising it must be recognized first. 
That does not settle this very grave question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Wuerry. I shall yield next to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], if 
the Senator from Georgia has concluded. 

Mr. RusSELL. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator some questions as to what would have 
happened when the Senator was first rec- 
ognized if he had said, “Mr. President, I 
insist that this bill be read the second time 
and go to the calendar.” 

Mr. WHERRY. In other words, what would 
have happened if I had taken the same po- 
sition as was taken by the Senator from 
Arkansas? Is that the question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. The bill would have gone to 
the calendar. I could have disagreed with 
the decision of the Chair. I could have 
appealed and presented in my appeal séc- 
tion 137. But I think the Senator from’ 
Nebraska is in a better position than he 
otherwise would have been under that pro- 
cedure; because section 137 provides for the 
event of a controversy. I think the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska was recognized even be- 
fore the Senator from Arkansas had a right 
to make his objection, because the bill had 
not been read even once when he made his 
objection. So at the time I brought up the 
issue that there was a controversy and asked 
for a ruling, I did it under the provisions” 
of section 137 of the Reorganization Act, 
which I had the right to do. At that time 
the President pro tempore made a ruling, 
and if his ruling had not been satisfactory 
an appeal could have been taken. 

I now yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Senator indulge me 
for one further observation before he yields 
to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I shall be glad to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not complaining that 
the Senator from Nebraska asserted his rights 
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under section 137. Iam insisting that we are 
not making any progress in this matter when 
the Chair and one Senator can deny the 
jurisdiction of a standing committee of the 
Senate if the Chair recognizes a Senator to 
insist upon rule 14 rather than to raise the 
issue of jurisdiction under section 137 of the 
Reorganization Act. 

Mr. WHERRY. The only way we can make 
progress, if we are to invoke rule XIV, is to 
change the rule. Otherwise any Senator can 
object to a reference being made; and the 
only way we can get a bill off the calendar 
is to get aspecial order. That certainly would 
cause chaos in the Senate. By asking an 
interpretation of section 137 when the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska was recognized and re- 
quested that the bill be referred, a ruling 
would have been made. If it was a question 
of reference, we would have had a vote yes- 
terday and the bill would have been re- 
ferred yesterday. Today where is it? . If the 
objection is sustained, it goes to the calendar. 
We can get it off the calendar only if there 
are sufficient votes to bring it up for consid- 
eration, 

I now yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in reading 
rule XIV, paragraph 4, I find a certain vague- 
ness in the last sentence: “which shall have 
received a first and second reading without 
being referred to a committee.” 

The inquiry I wish to make is, At whose 
discretion is a bill which is introduced re- 
ferred to a committee or not referred to a 
committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
is reading a section of the ruie which is one 
of the imponderable factors in this entire 
contemplation. What the language probably 
means is that if a bill has received a first 
and second reading, but has not yet been re- 
ferred in the interlude, this right can be 
invoked. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That means, if the Presiding 
Officer had not spoken quickly enough. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Sen- 
ate procedure had unrolled in due course. It 
is perfectly obvious, from the discussion, that 
the language is subject to various interpre- 
tations, and perfectly clearly, under the gen- 
eral situation with which the Senate is con- 
fronted, it is very important that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration should 
take rule XIV within its jurisdiction for a 
bit of laundering. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I rise re- 
spectfully to say, in answer to the statement 
which the Chair has made, that 1 believe the 
rule should be interpreted in the light of the 
second paragraph on page 330 of Jefferson’s 
Manual. I point out to the President pro 
tempore that yesterday, when the tidelands 
bill was being read, the President pro tem- 
pore said: 

“Without objection, the bill will be re- 
garded as having been read the second time, 
as is the usual procedure, for the purpose of 
permitting the Senator from California to 
be heard.” 

In paragraph 4 of rule XIV this language 
occurs: 

“Every bill and joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives which shall have 
received a first and second reading without 
being referred to a committee shall, if objec- 
tion be made to further proceeding thereon, 
be placed on the calendar,” 

I submit, Mr. President, that the Chair 
should have said yesterday, before permitting 
the Senator from California to speak, “The 
question before the Senate is, Shall this bill 
be referred?” In the case of a contested bill, 
if no Senator makes such a motion, then the 
question may arise as to whether the bill 
should be read the third time, and at that 
point the Senator from California could ob- 
ject to its being read the third time. 
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The Senate is proceeding now under diffi- 
culty because of section 137 of the so-called 
La Follette law. If we adopt the procedure 
that was adopted yesterday, we shali get into 
a very difficult situation, because of what 
may be done in the future, perhaps, if Sena- 
tors are not aware of what is happening. 

I believe that the Chair is entirely correct 
in recognizing the Senator from Nebraska 
this morning to make a motion to refer. I 
agree with the Senator from Georgia that if 
the ruling of yesterday shall stand, no Sena- 
tor should be deprived of a fundamental 
right, the right to object, by the exercise of 
the Chair’s discretion in recognizing A or in 
recognizing B. 

But I submit, Mr. President, that section 
137 of the Reorganization Act and paragraph 
4 of rule XIV can be interpreted together. 
If, when such a question arises, the Chair 
puts the question, Shall this bill be referred? 
And if there is no motion that it shall be re- 
ferred, then any Senator, as in the case of the 
Senator from California yesterday, can ob- 
ject to a third reading. But if we leave the 
procedure as it now seems to be, any Dill 
coming over from the House can be read the 
second time, and if some Senator is on his 
toes, it can be objected to and placed on the 
calendar. This may be a very dangerous pro- 
ceeding, because there will then be no refer- 
ence to a committee. 

I agree with the Chair that the two pro- 
visions should be correlated by an amend- 
ment to rule XIV, but I submit that in the 
present situation the Senate should follow 
the Chair in recognizing the Senator from 
Nebraska to make a motion to refer the bill 
to a committee. I personally shall so vote. 
I hope that then the Senator from Arkansas 
will appeal from the ruling of the Chair on 
the reference if he desires to do so, in order 
that the issue of the reference of the oleo- 
margarine bill may then be debated and de- 
cided on the merits. 

As I see it, the question before the Senate 
is one of procedure, and I say most respect- 
fully that I believe the Chair yesterday 
should have put the question, Shall this bill 
be referred to a committee? If that had 
been done and the Senator from California 
not just permitted to have an opportunity to 
be heard, then the question as to whether 
the Senator from Arkansas today was losing 
a parliamentary right, the right to object, 
would not have been raised. I say that most 
respectfully and most humbly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
may make a simple comment, in order to 
keep the record straight. . 

The interpretation submitted by the able 


‘Senator from Massachusetts is one of several 


interpretations that could be made of the 
rule. It may be a preferable interpretation. 
There should be no preference left to the 
Presiding Officer in the application of a rule, 
and in that aspect the Chair totally agrees 
with the Senator from Georgia, and the sole 
purpose of the Chair this morning is to re- 
lieve the Chair of the privilege of outlawing 
the parliamentary rights of one Senator by 
recognizing another. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, I appreciate very 
much the statement just made by the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer.: Obviously if we 
follow the rule now attempted to be invoked 
under section 137 of the Reorganization Act, 
what the Presiding Officer has stated is evi- 
dently correct. I know of no way by which 
the situation can be cured, under the present 
rules of the Senate and under the Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

The Senator from Illinois, like the Senator 
from Nebraska, is not at this time interested 
in the merits of the case; he is not interested 
in anything but orderly procedure from the 
standpoint of parliamentary law in the 
United States Senate. 

In view of the fact that this is the first 
time any question has been raised under 
rule XIV during the life of any Senator now 
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a Member of this body, so far as I know, 
and the distinguished Presiding Officer hav- 
ing made a ruling under rule XIV, thereby 
establishing a precedent on yesterday, the 
Senator from Illinois insists that in order for 
the Senate to be consistent as the result of 
that ruling, the Presiding Officer cannot 
make a different ruling the following day on 
a similar bill. 

Mr. President, let me call attention to 
what happened yesterday. I refer to page 
5168 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD under the 
caption “Ownership of Tideland Waters.” 
The Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
was recognized, and the following debate 
followed: 

“Mr. Downey. Mr. President, I ask that the 
President pro tempore lay before the Senate 
House bill 5992. 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
lays before the Senate House bill 5992, just 
received from the House, which will be read 
by title. 

“The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H, R. 5992) 
to confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and natural re- 
sources within such lands and waters and to 
provide for the use and control of said lands: 
and resources. 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be regarded as. having 
been read the second time, as is the usual 
procedure, for the purpose of permitting the 
Senator from California to be heard. 

“Mr. Downey. Mr. President, I desire to 
object to any further proceedings on this 
measure at the present time.” 

Then the Senator from Illinois propounded 
a parliamentary inquiry as to the status of 
the bill, and the President pro tempore said: 

“The bill has been read the second time; 
and, under rule XIV, paragraph 4, objection 
to further proceedings results in placing the 
bill on the calendar instead of referring it to 
a committee. From the calendar any Sen- 
ator at any. time the bill is before the Senate 
for consideration can move to have it sent to 
the committee.” 

Mr. President, there is the precedent which 
the distinguished Presiding Officer laid down 
yesterday in connection with the tidelands 
bill. In other words, the Presiding Officer 
recognized the objection made by the Sena- 
tor from California as valid under rule 14, 
and sent the tidelands bill to the calendar. 
That is the first precedent we have had un- 
der rule XIV for many, many years; no Sen- 
ator can find any precedent prior to this 
time with respect to it. 

Mr.. President, I agree with the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer that the conflict is 
an unfortunate one. I agree with the Pre- 
siding Officer that this is one of the serious 
moments in the history of the Senate, so far 
as parliamentary law is concerned, and I 
agree with all that has’ been said with re- 
spect to rule XIV, insofar as the creation of 
chaos and confusion is concerned as a result 
of some Senator coming forward at the 
proper time, making an objection, and hav- 
ing a bill sent to the calendar. 

On the other hand, that is not the point 
before the Senate. The question is one of 
following a precedent laid down by the Pre- 
siding Officer yesterday, and if chaos and 
confusion result under this rule, the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration should 
meet at once and do exactly what the Pre- 
siding Officer has suggested; namely, prepare 
an amendment to the rule so that chance for 
such difficulty in the future will be elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. President, this is the position in which 
the Senate finds itself at the moment: Yes- 
terday the tidelands bill went to the calen- 
dar upon objection. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SaALTONSTALL | 
in what he has said. In my humble opinion, 
under the strict construction of rule XIV, 
after the second reading of the bill the 
Chair should have asked whether there was 
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objection to it, and if there had been no 
objection, then it should have been referred 
to the proper committee. 

Mr. President, in what situation do we 
find ourselves today? The Chair, instead of 
following the precedent he set on yesterday, 
instead of recognizing the Senator from 
Arkansas, which would have been consistent 
with his recognition of the Senator from 
California, so that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas could have made objection and the bill 
have gone to the calendar—instead of that, 
the distinguished Presiding Officer recog- 
nized the able Senator from Nebraska for 
the purpose of telling the Chair that a con- 
troversy exists as to what committee the 
oleomargarine bill should be referred. In 
my humble judgment, if we follow rule XIV 
strictly, and follow the precedent laid down 
on yesterday, before a bill can reach the 
point of reference it must have a first and 
second reading, and there must be a pro- 
nouncement by the Chair requesting 
whether or not there is objection to the bill, 
and if so, it goes to the calendar, and if no 
objection is made, then the reference is in 
order. 

Mr. President, I totally disagree with the 
meaning which is ascribed to section 137 as 
taking any priority over the rule XIV of 
the Senate. Why is section 137 in the Re- 
organization Act? 

Mr. Corpon. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Lucas. I should like to finish the 
point if I may. Under the old system in 
vogue before the Reorganization Act came 
into being, a Senator would arise, receive 
recognition, and introduce a bill, and request 
that it be referred to, let us say, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. If there 
was any question about it at all the Senator 
himself had to raise the question. He could 
request or he could move that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. The only difference between the old 
system and the system which prevails under 
section 137 of the Reorganization Act is sim- 
ply that section 137 places the responsibility 
upon the Chair in the first instance of mak- 
ing the order of referral, and then if a Sen- 
ator is not satisfied with the decision of the 
Chair he has the right to appeal. It seems 
to me that that is the only distinction be- 
tween what we did in previous days and what 
we are doing at the present time under the 
Reorganization Act. 

Mr. DowNnEY. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Lucas. I yield. 

Mr. Downey. I was not on the floor when 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois be- 
gan his remarks. I do not know whether 
he called to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that I adopted a somewhat urusual pro- 
cedure in asking the Chair to lay the bill 
before the Senate. The ordinary procedure 
is that when a bill comes to the Senate from 
the House, as a matter of routine action, 
unless some Senator calls for its presentation 
to the Senate, it automatically is referred to 
committee. A Senator has, however, under 
the rules, the right to ask that when a bill 
comes from the House it be presented to the 
Senate. I made that request. I held the 
floor. The distinguished Presiding Officer did 
what seems to me is clearly provided for; he 
followed the usual routine of asking unan- 
imous consent to have the bill read the first 
and second times. I was then in possession 
of the floor. As I understand, I had three 
alternatives. I could have asked unanimous 
consent to have had the bill read the third 
time, and it would then have been on the 
Senate floor and open to amendment. I had 
the opportunity to ask that it be referred toa 
particualr committee, and have raised the 
issue, or, clearly under the rule, I had the 
right, as I stated, to object to further pro- 
ceedings, to prevent the bill going to a third 
reading, or to prevent it going to a com- 
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mittee, thus having it placed upon the 
calendar. 

I might add that I cannot see that the 
Senate has been placed in difficult situa- 
tion. There is a bill on the subject now 
pending before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the Senate. A majority of the Sen- 
ate must consent to the bill being made the 
business of the Senate before any action 
can be taken. If a majority of the Senate 
wants to refer the bill to the committee it 
can do so. 

I should like, with the kindness of the 
-Senator from Illinois, to add one further 
thought. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, I hope the Sena- 
tor from California will not take too much 
of my time. 

Mr, Downey. I shall take only 2 or 3 min- 
utes. The course I followed may be con- 
sidered to be an unusual one, but I took 
it in order to avail myself of my right or 
remedy. I think I was clearly entitled to 
do what I did. I did it for one reason. By 
a heavy majority vote the House and the 
Senate passed a similar bill last year. By a 
vote of 10 to 1 the House this year passed 
the bill we are discussing. Without any 
reflection upon members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I will say that I understand 
that there is a question whether they will 
be able, for reasons of their own, and I am 
not critical, to report the bill now in com- 
mittee in time for the Senate to act upon it. 
I have no desire to bypass the committee. 
I still think the committee has ample time 
to report the bill. they have before it. I 
hope they will do so. But believing, as I 
do upon good ground, that there is a strong 
majority of the House and Senate now for 
the bill, I think I was entitled to use the 
ordinary parliamentary procedure to place 
the Senate in a position where a majority 
of the Senate could pass upon this question, 
if so desired, or if a majority of the Senate 
wanted to abide by the decision of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and not even vote 
to have the bill taken up, a majority of the 
Senate could do that. In any event, I want 
to assure the distinguished acting majority 
leader and the Senate that there is not the 
slightest disposition on my part to fail to 
give the Committee on the Judiciary full 
opportunity either to report the bill now 
in committee favorably, or table.it, or take 
whatever action it desires. 

Mr. Corpon. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. Lucas. In one moment. I thought the 
Senator from California was going to ask 
me a question. However the statement 
made is perfectly all right in my time. Let 
me assure the Senator from California that I 
am not one who has been complaining about 
the procedure he took on yesterday. In my 
judgment he did what was within his right 
under the rules of the United States Senate. 
Criticism of what he did came from the 
other side, and I think it was unjustified, 
I will say to the Senator from California, so 
far as the rules of the Senate are concerned. 

Mr. Downey. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. Lucas. I wish to make one further 
observation, Mr. President, and then I shall 
yield the floor, so far as the present discus- 
sion is concerned. I am still talking about 
orderly procedure in the United States Sen- 
ate, and I am talking about fundamental 
parliamentary law. I seriously contend that 
when we adopt a policy one day and then 
repudiate it the next day we are not making 
substantial parliamentary law for the fu- 
ture of the Senate. That, however, is exactly 
what is being done here. In other words, 
the power is left in the hands of the Pre- 
siding Officer as to whom he shall recognize, 
and if the Presiding Officer is to be consist- 
ent with his ruling made on yesterday he 
must recognize the Senator from Arkansas 
because the Senator from Arkansas was on 
his feet yesterday to make the objection at 
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the proper time, and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas was following yesterday the precedent 
which had been laid down by the Presiding 
Officer a few minutes before. 

So what has happened? This great power 
has been left in the hands of the Presiding 
Officer, to be exercised as between one Mem- 
ber of the Senate and another, according 
to his whim, his caprice, his prejudice, or his 
political views. I say that with the utmost 
kindness to the distinguished Presiding Offi- 
cer who is now in the chair, the President 
pro tempore, because in the time I have been 
in the Senate I have seen four Presiding 
Officers, and I will say to the Senate and to 
the country that the distinguished present 
Presiding Officer is one of the most fair 
and one of the most just men we have had 
to preside over the deliberations of this body. 

The point I make, however, is that the 
President pro tempore laid down yesterday 
a precedent for the first time respecting rule 
XIV, and on the following day the same Pre- 
siding Officer, the President pro tempore, in- 
stead of recognizing the Senator from Arkan- 
sas in order to be consistent with what he did 
the day before, recognized the Senator from 
Nebraska, in order to get away from the point 
that the Senator from Arkansas was going 
to make. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Lucas. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I wish to 
clarify one point which was made by the 
Senator from Nebraska with respect to the 
timing of this action. Actually the question 
of controversy was raised by the Chair him- 
self in the first instance. I invite attention 
to page 5170 of the Record of yesterday, in 
the second column. I submitted a parlia- 
mentary inquiry: 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is there any reason why 
House bill 2225 cannot be placed on the 
calendar in the same way that House bill 
5992 was placed on the calendar?” 

This was before the Senator from Nebraska 
made any point about a reference or a con- 
troversy. The Presiding Officer answered. 

“The Chair thinks so, in view of the fact 
that the question of reference has been 
reached, and submitted to the Senate by the 
Chair himself.” 

The question had not been presented by 
the Senator from Nebraska at that point at 
all. The Chair had raised the question in a 
preliminary stage. It was not subsequent 
to the statement of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does this action of the 
Chair preclude the operation of rule XIV?” 

I may say for the information of the Sen- 
ate that I had inquired of the Parliamen- 
tarian on last Friday if rule XIV would apply. 
He informed me that he did not think so. 
I am referring, of course, to the operation of 
the rule with respect to placing the bill on 
the calendar. I may say further that the 
conditions are quite similar to those in con- 
nection with the tidelands bill, because a 
bill identical with the oleomargarine bill is 
now pending before the Finance Committee 
of the Senate. I introduced the bill last De- 
cember. Similarly, there is a tidelands bill 
pending before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. So the argument that the bill is al- 
ready before the committee, and that our 
action makes no difference, would apply in 
this instance. 

I may add further that I had no real inten- 
tion of placing this bill on the calendar, or 
even attempting to do so, until the action 
taken With reference to the tidelands bill. 
I had prepared no motion and had no inten- 
tion of doing so. 

I agree with everything the Senator from 
Illinois says about the merits of this rule. I 
seriously doubt that any bill should bypass 
the committee. I join in this appeal today 
largely because of the wish to clarify the 
situation, and not because of its bearing 
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upon the oleomargarine bill. I hope Sena- 
tors will understand that in my mind this 
has no bearing whatever on the merits of the 
oleomargarine legislation. This is purely a 
question of parliamentary law, and I do not 
want the Members of the Senate to be con- 
fused. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, I shall conclude 
with one further observation. I agree with 
everything that has been said with respect 
to rule XIV. Rule XIV is ambiguous; it is 
vague; it is uncertain; it is cookeyed, so far 
as reaching any agreement upon its proper 
interpretation. However, I undertake to say 
that we are not helping the situation by what 
we are about to do in connection with using 
section 137 to get around the rule. An in- 
terpretation of rule XIV has been made. 
That interpretation should. be sustained if 
we are to have orderly procedure, and for 
obvious reasons the Chair should be relieved 
of the difficult situation involved in recog- 
nizing individual Senators on the floor of 
the Senate, when recognition amounts to a 
decision as to what may be done. 

I sincerely hope that the point of order 
made by the Senator from Arkansas wili be 
sustained; and I hope that after that the 
oleomargarine bill will go to the proper com- 
mittee so that hearings may be held upon it. 
I am not trying to place the oleomargarine 
bill on the calendar in order to avoid hear- 
ings. What I am attempting to do is to 
sustain parliamentary procedure in the 
United States Senate, in order that we may 
avoid weaving all over the place, with a 
decision one day and, because of the power 
of the Chair, doing just the opposite the 
next day. That is not good for Senate pro- 
cedure. It is not good for-the country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to detain the Senate long. I think it 
should be perfectly clear, however, that my 
colleague, the senior Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey] should not be subject to any 
criticism for invoking a rule which is plainly 
a rule of the Senate, albeit it has apparently 
not been used for a considerable time. 

Every protection we enjoy on the floor of 
the United States Senate rests on the rules, 
and usually there are good reasons for the 
rules. As -a new member, I have at times 
differed with my colleagues as to the advis- 
ability of some of the rules; but until they 
are changed, the Senate should, of course, 
follow them. 

However, I believe that the able Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SaALTONSTALL] has 
raised a point which has not been given suffi- 
cient consideration. It involves the back- 
ground of the rule which was invoked by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from California. 

Those of us who have from time to time 
read the early proceedings of the United 
States Senate know that the committee sys- 
tem which we have gradually built up has 
been the result of evolution. In the early 
days of the Republic Senators did not have 
the volume of business that confronts the 
Senate today. ‘Therefore in those days it 
was not customary to have standing commit- 
tees. After the first and second reading of a 
bill, in many cases it was the procedure 
of the Senate to go to the third reading of 
the bill. The Senate might have adopted 
the alternative of meeting in Committee of 
the Whole, or referring the bill to a special 
committee. Our present system of numer- 
ous standing committees is something which 
has evolved over the years. 

With particular reference to the rule which 
has been invoked, I invite attention to what 
the Senator from Massachusetts has already 
referred to, namely, page 330 of Jefferson’s 
Manual. I read: 

“In the Senate of the United States, the 
President reports the title of the bill, that 
this is the second time of reading it; that it 
is now to be considered as in a Committee of 
the Whole; and the question will be whether 
it shall be read a third time, or that it may 
be referred to a special committee.” 
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In the Senate we operate according to a 
great many precedents. Apparently the rule 
under which we are proceeding, rule XIV, 
paragraphs 3 and 4, grew out of Jefferson’s 
Manual. 

I agree with the sentiments which have 
been expressed on the floor today. I speak 
as a member of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I think we have uncovered 
a rule, which, unless it is corrected, will obvi- 
ously lead to a great deal of legislative chaos. 
Therefore, regardless of the result of the vote 
on the pending question, I sincerely hope 
that the able chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks], will call a 
meeting of the committee at the earliest pos- 
sible time so that we may correct this situa- 
tion. However, so long as the rule exists as 
it is now written, the senior Senator from 
California was merely standing on his rights 
as a Member of the United States Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

. Mr. MILLIKIN., I should like to address an 
inquiry to the distinguished Senator from 
California. I was not present yesterday, and 
my question may duplicate questions which 
arose yesterday. If so, Iam sorry to intrude 
on the time of the Senator. 

I notice that section 101 (a) of the Re- 
organization Act states that the rules con- 
templated by it shall supersede other rules 
only to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith. The referral provision in section 
102 with respect to each standing committee 
contains the following language: 

“To which committee shall be referred all 
proposed legislation, messages, petitions, 
memorials, and other matters relating to the 
following subjects:” 

The distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Wherry] has pointed out section 137 
of the Reorganization Act. I should like the 
opinion of the Senator from California as to 
whether or not the language which I have 
read supersedes other matters in the rules 
which might be in conflict. 

Mr. KNowLAND. I think the Senator has 
posed a $64 question in that regard. I am 
not seeking to evade the question, because 
I think it is one to which the Senate must 
give very careful consideration at this time. 
So far as legislative procedure is concerned, 
I think there is very little doubt in the minds 
of most of us that if as a matter of common 
practice we prevent committees from con- 
sidering legislation, we shall develop a great 
degree of legislative chaos. I call the atten- 
tion of the able Senator from Colorado, how- 
ever, to the fact that the Constitution itself 
gives to each House—I do not have the exact 
language before me now—the power to estab- 
lish its own rules and procedures. The Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act, of course, is an 
act of both Houses of Congress. I assume 
that to that extent the Senate rules may be 
amended by that act; and if that be the case, 
that has the effect, as I think the Senator 
from Colorado will agree with me, of having 
the House participate in an amendment of 
the Senate rules, inasmuch as the bill was 
passed by both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the Reorgan- 
ization Act itself takes full recognition of 
that constitutional provision, when it says, 
in section 101 (b): 

“With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of such House.” 

My point is that these rules supersede the 
previously existing rules, to the extent that 
they have not. been changed since and to the 
extent that there is conflict. These rules 
say without equivocation that all proposed 
legislation shall be referred to the respective 
committees, according to the jurisdiction 
outlined in the act. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I say to the 
Senator from Colorado that I think he has 
raised a very important point and one which 
I believe might very well be taken, namely, 
that inasmuch as the Reorganization Act 
came later than the particular rule referred 
to, the Reorganization Act, in effect, to that 
extent amended rule XIV. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If it did not, then there is 
no validity in the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. And if so, then certainly 
there is a conflict between the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, particularly section 137 to which 
the Senator has referred, and the existing 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Section 137 fits in perfectly 
with the language which I have read, which 
makes it mandatory to refer bills to these 
committees. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I had not in- 
tended to go into a discussion of this matter 
at this time. 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. WuHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I should like to say, in 
further answer to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, that I believe the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act to which he has referred 
does not directly supersede rule XIV. The 
purpose of rule XIV is to give the Senate 
notice that the bill has been received at the 
desk, and it is read once so that the Senate 
has notice, and then it is read twice so that 
the Senate has notice. Then the question 


‘arises whether the bill should be referred 


under rule XIV. If there is a reference under 
rule XIV, then a bill which relates to agri- 
cultural matters must be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the whole bur- 
den of the debate on the part of those Sena- 
tors who support the objection, and who are 
thus opposed to a refere: .ce of the bill, seems 
to be that we are violating a precedent under 
rule XIV; and that under all the precedents 
if objection was made a bill went to the 
calendar; and thai therefore we are in com- 
piete violation of rule XIV if we make a de- 
termination under section 137 of the Reor- 
ganization Act, 

I should like to state that if that is all 
that is at stake in reference to this par- 
ticular bill, it seems to me that the Sen- 
ate might act on the question of eliminat- 
ing rule XIV entirely or making some amend- 
ment to it. If the acting majority leader. 
were now to request unanimous consent that 
rule XIV be suspended for the purpose of 
permitting a decision to be made in regard 
to the reference of this. particular meas- 
ure, would such unanimous consent be. 
given? Would any Senator object to such 
a request, which would be made solely for 
the purpose of permitting a determination 
to be made in regard to the reference of this 
one bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I would ob- 
ject, because I think the Reorganization Act 
has already rendered that part of rule XIV 
inoperative, for the simple reason that the 
Reorganization Act says that all bills shall be 
referred to this, that, or the other com- 
mittee, according to its jurisdiction. That 
provision confiicts with placing the bill on 
the calendar, without referral. By the ex- 
press language of the Reorganization Act, 
anything which conflicts with it shall be gov- 
erned by its terms. _ 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. : 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I have been 
greatly impressed by the point which has 
been made by the Senator from Colorado, 
and I think it well deserves the study and 
the respectful consideration of the Senate. 
- However, before considering that point, 
I should like to address myself to this propo- 
sition: It seems to me that clearly by the 
terms of subdivisions 3 and 4 of rule XIV it is 
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contemplated that an opportunity to refer 
the bill shall have been afforded. Mention 
has been made today that subdivision 3 of 
rule XIV provides that— 

“No bill or joint resolution shall be com- 
mitted or amended until it shall have been 
twice read, after which it may be referred 
to a committee.” 

Obviously, that portion of rule XIV means 
that there may be an opportunity for the 
reference of a bill to a committee, before 
some Senator may say that he instantane- 
ously objects to any further proceeedings, 
and may ask that the bill be placed on the 
calendar. 

Therefore, it seems to me that both para- 
graph 3 and paragraph 4 of rule XIV obvi- 
ously contemplates that before any Senator 
immediately following the second reading 
of a bill shall have a right by mere objection 
to prevent any further proceedings, with 
the result that the bill is then placed on 
the calendar, opportunity must be afforded 
to the Senate or to the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, or both, to refer the bill. 

-I was greatly impressed by the point made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], and it seems to me that in 
substance it is precisely the point I have 
referred to, namely, that when a bill has 
been read the second time, it does not follow, 
therefore, that the instant after it has been 
read, during the momentary drawing of 
breath before there is a referral, some Sen- 
ator may, by means of objecting to further 
proceedings, cause the adoption of a course 
contrary to reference. It seems to me that 
clearly there should be afforded both to the 
Presiding Officer and to the Senate an oppor- 
tunity, first, to determine whether the bill 
shall be referred. I think that is doubly 
true because of the provisions of paragraph 
3 of rule XIV, which distinctly contemplate, 
not that after a bill has been read the second 
time it may then be placed on the calendar 
as a result of the action of one Senator, 
but, obviously, as I have indicated, that no 
bill or joint resolution shall be committed 
or amended until it shall have been twice 
read, aiter which it may be referred to a 
committee. Clearly that opportunity is not 
afforded if the construction urged by the 
Senator from Arkansas is to be applied. 

With respect to section 137 of the Reorgan- 
ization Act, I do not see that there is any 
conflict between it and rule XIV. It would 
appear to me that if an opportunity to have 
a bill referred must be afforded before the 
remedy which was invoked yesterday by the 
Senator from California may be applied, then 
it likewise follows that an opportunity to 
present a controversy in regard to a decision 
as to the committee to which the bill shall 
be referred must likewise be afforded to the 
Senate before the course of action taken by 
the Senator from California can be properly 
taken. 

So it appears to me that the Senator from 
Nebraska is perfectly within his rights and 
that the Senate is protected by the position 
he takes today. Therefore, I think that under 
the terms of both section 3 and section 4 of 
rule XIV of the Senate Rules, it is clearly the 
intention, not that instantly after its sec- 
ond reading the bill can be placed on the 
calendar simply because one Senator makes 
such a request, but that at that moment 
there shall be an opportunity during which, 
to quote section 3 of rule XIV, the bill or 
joint resolution may be referred to a com- 
mittee. s 

It would appear to me, inasmuch as that 
inference obviously follows, that today the 
Senate has a right to consider whether the 
bill shall be referred, and that as an ancillary 
right, it may consider which committee shall 
receive the bill. 
` Mr. President, as I have indicated, I think 
the point raised by the Senator from- Colo- 
rado is likewise exceedingly interesting. It 
had not occurred to me, and I have not given 
it sufficient thought to express with any 
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finality an opinion upon it, but it would 
seem to me that certainly the fact that the 
language of the reorganization plan as ap- 
plied, for illustration, to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which I think is illus- 
trative of all, namely, “Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, to consist of 18 Senators, 
to which committee shall be referred all pro- 
posed legislation, messages, petitions, me- 
morials, and other matters relating to the 
following subjects,” at least raises a very 
strong point in favor of the proposition sug- 
gested by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The language is precisely 


the same in connection with every other ` 


standing committee. 

Mr. DONNELL. I assumed it was, though I 
had not taken the time to see. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No exceptions are carved 
out. It does not say “subject to an excep- 
tion contained in rule XIV.” The language 
is completely mandatory that all bills shall 
be referred to the committees having juris- 
diction. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I would say in 
that regard that I am-greatly impressed by 
that proposition, though I do not think it 
necessary to rely upon that in order to 
sustain the action taken here by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska this morning. It would 
appear to me, therefore, that on the ground 
that the rules of the Senate, rule IV, sub- 
divisions 3 and 4, clearly contemplate an 
opportunity being afforded to Senators to 
seek reference of a bill before one Senator 
can block reference, and inasmuch as it logi- 
cally follows from that that the opportunity 
to present a controversy as to which commit- 
tee the reference shall be made likewise exists, 
the action taken this morning, the suggestion 
made, and the motion made by the Senator 
from Nebraska should be sustained, and the 
point of order raised by the Senator from 
Arkansas should be overruled. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I accept the Senator’s argu- 
ment sustaining the position of the Senator 
from Nebraska. I was not clear how the 
Senator sustained the correctness of the rul- 
ing of the Chair yesterday with regard to 
my point of order. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, with great 
respect to the Chair, my judgment is that 
the ruling was in error. I think, as does 
the Senator from Massachusetts, if I may 
answer the question, that the proper posi- 
tion to have been taken at that moment 
was to have given the Senate the right to 
determine whether the bill should be re- 
ferred. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say to the Senator 
from Missouri that it was because of that 
ruling that the point of order was made. 

Mr. DONNELL. I am sorry; I could not hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was because of that 
ruling, which was made immediately pre- 
ceding the bringing up of this matter, that 
the whole point arose. I think the Senator 
will admit it is rather difficult procedure to 
have 2 rulings so inconsistent in the course 
of 2 days. That is really the only reason for 
the argument today. It is not to try to 
settle the question involved on the real 
merits of oleomargine legislation. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, as has been 
pointed out, I think the situation today is 
different, in fact, from what it was yesterday, 
because, as I understand, the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska was made after the 
second reading. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. But I am free to say that in 
my judgment—and I understand it is also 
the judgment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who has spoken—the proper pro- 
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permit one Senator to take the bill beyond 
the control of the Senate with respect of 
reference and place it upon the calendar. 
I think the proper procedure would have been 
to give to the Senate the opportunity, which 
is clearly contemplated, I think, by rule XIV, 
to itself exercise the right of determining 
whether a reference should be made. Today 
the Senator from Nebraska has presented 
that proposition. He has presented it along 
the line of a controversy as to which of two 
committees shall have jurisdiction over this 
particular bill. But what he has presented is 
clearly a corollary of and arises by virtue of 
the right of the Senate to pass upon the 
question as to whether the bill shall be re- 
ferred. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. WHERRY. The morning hour will be 
concluded at 2 o’clock, will it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. If a vote is not had between 
now and 2 o’clock, then the pending busi- 
ness would automatically be set aside, and 
the Science Foundation bill would be the 
pending business before the Senate, would 
it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is true, 
as the Senator from Nebraska well knows. 

Mr. Wuerry. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will realize that fact. If possible, I 
should like to have a vote between now and 
2 o’clock on the motion which is before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
does not wish, of course, to engage in any 
controversy with any Senators regarding 
their interpretation of the Recorp in the 
last 24 hours, but inasmuch as there is con- 
siderable importance attaching to what the 
Record will disclose, and without intending 
to be controversial but merely to state the 
other side of the situation, the Chair would 
like to say he thinks there is no collision 
whatever between the precedent of yester- 
day and the precedent of today. The Chair 
thinks that the tidelands bill was in a 
totally different parliamentary situation 
from the oleo bill, that there was no ques- 
tion of reference to a committee involved, 
no question of controversy regarding what 
committee had jurisdiction, that there was 
nothing of the sort involved, and that there- 
fore paragraph 137 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act was not even a part of the 
first precedent to which Senators have re- 
ferred. 

Therefore the Chair, preserving his own 
reputation for some degree of alleged logic 
and consistency, respectfully states for the 
RECORD that he thinks the precedents do not 
collide. 

The question before the Senate is, the 
point of order raised by the Senator from 
Arkansas, and the precise point upon which 
the Senate will vote is this: Is the point 
of order of the Senator from Arkansas well 
taken? 

May the Chair undertake in just two 
sentences to indicate to Senators precisely 
what they are voting on, in that connection. 
If the point of order.raised by the Senator 
from Arkansas is sustained, the bill (H. R. 
2245) will not be referred to a committee 
but will go to the calendar, 

If the point of order raised by the Senator 
from Arkansas is not sustained, the Chair 
will then rule upon the reference of the bill 
(H. R. 2245) to the committee he thinks has 
jurisdiction under the instructions of the 
Reorganization Act. That reference, if un- 
satisfactory to the Senate, will in turn be 
subject to an appeal. The pending question 
is, Is the point of order of the Senator from 
Arkansas well taken? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


_. The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. RUssELL, Mr. President, if there is to 
be a record vote on this question, I feel I 
must make a brief statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr, WHERRY. I realize that the Senator 
has a perfect right to debate this question. 
If a yea-and-nay vote is insisted upon, it 
will go beyond the hour of 2 o’clock. I 
wonder if the request for a yea-and-nay 
vote may not be withdrawn, so as to permit 
us to vote on this question before the hour 
of 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Georgia has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. Russet. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, due to the 
lateness of the hour, it being 10 minutes 
to 2, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my request for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and 
nays have already been ordered. Is there 
objection to rescinding the order? 

Mr. WATKINS. I object. 

The PRESENT pro tempore. Objection is 
heard. The Senator from Georgia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, every sympathy 
I have in connection with this question is 
with the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] regarding the point of 
order he has made. I do not see any differ- 
ence between the situation existing in this 
case and that obtaining in the case of the 
tidelands oil bill. The question of jurisdic- 
tion is inherent as to any piece of legislation 
coming before the Senate. It is there, 
whether the point be raised by a Senator or 
whether it be not raised. If section 137 of 
the Reorganization Act takes precedence over 
the Senate rules, there can be no question 
that the Senator from Arkansas will have 
been done an injustice with respect to the 
point of order he has raised simply because 
he was not recognized before the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

I further sympathize with the Senator 
because I am strongly committed to the 
proposition which he seeks to espouse; 
namely, the repeal of taxes on oleo- 
margarine. I shall not debate. the 
merits of that question further at this 
time other than to say that I do not 
think such taxes can ever be justified 
by either reason, justice, or logic. In 
my mind, the overweening question be- 
fore the Senate today is whether we shall 
establish a system whereby the jurisdic- 
tion of standing committees of the Senate 
can be bypassed. Under the precedent of 
yesterday, in the tidelands bill case, if the 
Chair sees fit to recognize any Senator for 
the purpose of interposing an objection, such 
jurisdiction can be taken from committees. 
If I happen to be upon the floor at any time 
in the future when an objection is lodged un- 
der rule 14, I shall respectfully appeal from 
the decision of the Chair, because it is mani- 
festly unfair to have a rule that the Chair 
can recognize one Senator for the purpose 
of defeating the wishes of the Senate or for 
the purpose of denying a Senate committee 
of jurisdiction, or that the Chair can, at his 
option, recognize another Senator for the 
purpose of raising the question of jurisdic- 
tion. It should be settled. I regret very 
much that on yesterday we were all caught 
somewhat off our feet and did not give the 
ruling the serious consideration to which it 
was entitled. An appeal should have been 
entered to the Chair’s ruling. I believe that 
if it had been fought out on the floor of the 
Senate the Members of this body could have 
seen the irreparable injury that would be 
worked on our committee system and would 
have established definitely the proposition 
that section 137 had precedence over rule 14 
and that all bills should be referred to com- 
mittee. I sympathize with the Senator from 
Arkansas. I know he has not been treated 
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exactly fairly as a Member of the Senate 
when he is denied the same treatment which 
Was accorded to the Senator from California 


yesterday. I shall take every step possible ~ 


to have his bill dealt with fairly but I cannot 
by my vote, even in this situation, establish 
a precedent which will destroy the commit- 
tee system of the United States Senate and of 
the Congress, because if that be done we 
shall have destroyed our parliamentary sys- 
tem. So, reluctantly and sick at heart at 
being compelled to do so, I shall vote against 
the motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I want to 
say that I certainly did not enter into this 
controversy with the idea of its having any 
bad effect upon the oleomargarine bill. Per- 
sonally, I think the rule is a bad rule, and 
I so stated yesterday. I entered into the 
controversy today largely with a view of 
clarifying a point which I think the Senate 
now admits involves a serious danger. I 
think it is well to have the Committee on 
Rules and Administration consider it. A 
vote not to sustain the point of order, in 
my own view, is certainly not a bad vote. 
I was not approaching it from that stand- 
point. I think the question has been clari- 
fied. It has nothing to do with the merits 
of the oleomargarine bill. 

Mr. Corpon. Mr. President, will the Chair 
restate the question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
upon which the Senate will vote is this: Is 
the point of order of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] well taken? Those 
Senators who agree with the viewpoint of 
the Senator from Arkansas will vote “yea”; 
those who disagree will vote “nay.” The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Bushfield], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], and the Senator 
from West Virginia |Mr. Revercomb] are 
necessarily absent. The Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Bushfield], if present and vot- 
ing, would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], if present and 
voting, would vote “‘nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] is necessarily absent on Official 
businesss. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. White] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent on official business. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Vermont would 
note “nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHaK] 
is unavoidably detained on official commit- 
tee business. 

Mr. Lucas. I announce that the Senator 
from Georgia {Mr. George] and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] are absent 
because of illness in their families. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bark- 
ley] and the Senators from Alabama [Mr. 
Hall and Mr. Sparkman] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] is absent on official business. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. Holland 
and Mr. Pepper] and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Taylor] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Um- 
stead], and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wagner] are necessarily absent. 

- The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 
56, as follows: 

Yeas, 15: Connally, Fulbright, Green, 

Hatch, Johnston of South Carolina, Kilgore, 
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Lucas, McClellan, Maybank, Moore, Murray, 
O’Daniel, O’Mahoney, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Tydings. 

Nays, 56: Aiken, Baldwin, Ball, Brewster, 
Brooks, Buck, Butler, Byrd, Cain, Capper, 
Chavez, Cooper, Cordon, Donnell, Downey, 
Eastland, Ecton, Ferguson, Gurney, Hayden, 
Hickenlooper, Hoey, Ives, Johnson of Colo- 
rado, Kem, Knowland, Langer, Lodge, Mc- 
Carthy, McFarland, McGrath, McKellar, 
McMahon, Magnuson, Malone, Martin, Milli- 
kin, Morse, Myers, Reed, Robertson of Vir- 
ginia, Robertson of Wyoming, Russell, Sal- 
tonstall, Smith, Stennis, Thomas of Utah, 
Thye, Tobey, Vandenberg, Watkins, Wherry, 
Wiley, Williams, Wilson, Young. 

Not voting, 25: Barkley, Bricker, Bridges, 
Bushfield, Capehart, Dworshak, Ellender, 
Flanders, George, Hawkes, Hill, Holland, 
Jenner, McCarran, O’Conor, Overton, Pepper, 
Revercomb, Sparkman, Stewart, Taft, Tay- 
lor, Umstead, Wagner, White. 

So the Senate refused to sustain Mr, Furie. 
BRIGHT’s point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 
2 o’clock having arrived, the unfinished busi- 
ness, the so-called National Science Founda- 
tion bill, is in order. 

Mr. Wuerry. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished business, 
Senate bill 2385, be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 2245, the oleomargarine 
bill, in order that the Senate may have arul- 
ing from the Chair on the reference of the 
bill. s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. President, would that mean that 
we would follow through to a conclusion of 
the matter? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to see that 
done, if it meets with the approval of the 
Senate. We. might just as well go through 
with it. 

Mr. FULBRICHT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I had hoped to have an op- 
portunity to consult the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, but he is tempo- 
rarily absent from the Chamber. I thought 
we were to proceed with the science bill. I 
personally am ready to proceed, but I notice 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
is not in the Chamber at present. He was 
here a moment ago. 

The PRESENT pro tempore. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope there will be no ob- 
jection. I should like to get a ruling in the 
ReEcorpD, and if there is to be an appeal there 
will be plenty of time to debate the ques- 
tion, and opportunity to consult with the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I shall defer to the wishes of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not want delay. I 
am prepared to proceed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. Batt. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska whether it is his intention, if a con- 
troversy shall develop over the ruling of the 
Chair on the reference of the bill, to pro- 
ceed to dispose of that controversy immedi- 
ately, or merely to get the ruling of the 
Chair in the Rrcorp, and then let it go over 
a day. - 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like very much to 
get a ruling from the Chair, and of course 
if we proceed to that point, there will be 
nothing to prevent an appeal being taken. 
I cannot guarantee that some Senator will 
not appeal from the ruling, but I should 
like at least to have a ruling. Furthermore, 
I must ask unanimous consent and in a 
unanimous-consent agreement it is not pos- 
sible to make provision of the kind sug- 
gested by the Senator. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, should not the 
Senator from Nebraska divide his request 
into two parts, first, to have the bill referred, 
and then, if an appeal is taken, would not 
further unanimous consent be required to 
permit debate on the appeal and the reach- 
ing of a decision? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the unfin- 
ished business shall be temporarily laid 
aside to conclude the process of reference, 
that will be a conclusive agreement on the 
part of the Senate to finish that particular 
task this afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, that is my 
hope. I do not wish to mislead the Senate. 
So long as the question has been raised, I 
think it would be well to conclude the dis- 
cussion. That is the only good method of 
procedure. I should like very much to have 
a ruling, and if any Senator then cares to 
take exception to the reference, he can ap- 
peal, and we can proceed to conclude the 
consideration of the appeal. That is my 
intention. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I had intended to ask the 
very question the Senator from Nebraska 
has answered. In other words, we should 
conclude consideration of the question of 
reference this afternoon, if possible. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wonder if the Senator could delay 
his request until I have an opportunity to 
locate the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. WHeERRY. I hope the Senator will not 
object. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall not object. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I yield. 
thing I can at all times. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not ask the Senator 
to yield for that purpose. I make the sug- 
gestion in my own right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I shall wait until the Sena- 
tor surrenders the floor, and then suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Georgia suggests the absence of a quo- 
rum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken, Baldwin, Ball, Brewster, Brooks, 
‘Ruck, Butler, Byrd, Cain, Capper, Chavez, 
Connally, Cooper, Cordon, Donnell, Downey, 
Dworshak Eastland, Ecton, Ferguson, Ful- 
bright, Green, Gurney, Hatch, Hayden, Hick- 
enlooper, Hoey, Ives, Johnson of Colorado, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Kem, Kilgore, 
Knowland, Langer, Lodge, Lucas, McCarthy, 
McClellan, McFarland, McGrath, McKellar, 
McMahon, Magnuson, Malone, Martin, May- 
bank, Millikin, Moore, Morse, Murray, Myers, 
O’Daniel O’Mahoney, Reed, Robertson of Vir- 
ginia, Robertson of Wyoming, Russell, Sal- 
tonstall, Smith, Stennis, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Thomas of Utah, Thye, Tobey, Tyd- 
ings, Vandenberg, Watkins, Wherry, Wiley, 
Williams, Wilson, Young. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Wherry]? ‘The 
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Chair hears none, and the Chair will proceed 
to rule, under the requirements of section 
137 of the Reorganization Act, in respect to 
the reference of House bill 2245. 

The Chair confronts the parliamentary 
duty of referring this bill to the appropri- 
ate committee under the rules. There is a 
strong argument to be made in favor of 
reference either to the Committee on Finance 
or to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. Under such circumstances, the Chair 
wishes to afford the Senate an opportunity, 
so far as possible, to decide the reference for 
itself. This could have been done, under the 
old rules, by direct submission. But the 
Reorganization Act provides that a question 
of jurisdiction “shall be decided by the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate, without debate 
in favor of that committee which has juris- 
diction over the subject matter which pre- 
dominates in the proposed legislation.” But 
“such decision shall be subject to appeal.” 

Confronting this injunction of law, the 
Chair will proceed to make an initial ref- 
erence in open session, without presuming, 
of course, to pass upon the merits of the leg- 
islation in any aspect whatever. But the 
Chair specifically invites an appeal without 
prejudice if the Senate desires a different 
parliamentary disposition of the measure. 

The Chair’s decision is moved by the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

Reference of the bill to the Finance Com- 
mittee may be strongly urged on the basis of 
its oversimplified title, “An act to repeal the 
tax on oleomargarine,” because the first duty 
assigned to the Finance Committee under 
the Reorganization Act is jurisdiction over 
revenue measures generally. On the other 
hand, it can, in the opinion of the Chair, be 
even more persuasively contended that reve- 
nue is only incidental in the purposes of this 
bill; and that “the subject matter which pre- 
dominates’—that being the controlling 
phrase in the Reorganization Act—is the 
agricultural economy, which clearly lies 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

House hearings on the bill disclose a state- 
ment by Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Wiggins that “revenue considerations are 
not involved.” This is particularly signifi- 
cant since the Supreme Court itself has said 
in Millard v. Roberts (202 U. S. 429) that 
“revenue bills are those that levy taxes in the 
strict sense of the word, and are not bills for 
other purposes, which may incidentally cre- 
ate revenue.” 

Again reference of the bill to the Finance 
Committee may be strongly urged on the 
basis of the fact that two previous Senate 
bills, S. 985 and S. 1907, for this same pur- 
pose have been referred in the Senate during 
the present Congress, to the Finance Com- 
mittee although no action has ever been 
taken on them in that committee. This 
was done on the basis of their titles in usual 
routine at the legislative desk when no occa- 
sion arose to examine the full text of the 
bills to determine the subject matter which 
predominates. 

On the other hand, it can, in the opinion 
of the Chair, be even more persuasively con- 
tended that the most recent full exploration 
of this subject matter in the Senate was 
made in connection with S. 1744 in the 78th 
Congress which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry which held 
hearings that have been used in these cur- 
rent debates. 

On this point, it is significant to note that 
when this same legislation originally came 
to the Senate on June 7, 1886, precisely the 
same sort of controversy which still reigns 
today was settled by a Senate vote of 22 to 21 
in favor of reference to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

It is further significant to note that 
though the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is particularly tender of its revenue pre- 
rogatives, the present bill was handled in the 
House by the Committee on Agriculture. 
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In the Senate there is a mixed record of 
reference over the years in respect to various 
types of oleo legislation. As a result, the 
precedents are far from clear. But it seems 
clear to the Chair, after a faithful examina- 
tion of the entire subject, that the pending 
bill is not a revenue measure in the appro- 
priate sense of that phrase as defined in the 
Reorganization Act; but that the subject 
matter which predominates—the controlling 
phrase in the Reorganization Act—lies pre- 
ponderantly within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The Chair rules that the House bill H. R. 
2245 is referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. The Chair invites 
an appeal, if the Senate disagrees, so that 
the will of the Senate may control. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is the time 
appropriate to enter an appeal? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 
The Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I had hoped 
that members of the Committee on Finance 
might have been sufficiently interested in 
this bill to have raised this point. I wish 
to take only a few minutes of the time of the 
Senate to invite attention to a few very 
interesting questions. 

On December 18, 1947, 6 months ago, I 
introduced Senate bill 1907, which is identi- 
cal with the Rivers bill, House bill 2245. My 
bill, without question, was referred to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, which was 
in accordance with the practice of the Sen- 
ate for many years; and I have a great many 
precedents which I shall cite a little later. 

I believe that the files of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee will reveal a great many 
letters and petitions addressed to the Sen- 
ate in this connection, which were referred 
to that committee. 

Soon after the introduction of my bill in 
December, which, as I say, was identical with 
the bill we are now considering, I wrote 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, the Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
Millikin, requesting hearings. He replied as 
follows, under date of January 21, 1948: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
January 21, 1948. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Thank you very 
much for your letter of January 15, request- 
ing that hearings be scheduled on S. 1907, 
which relates to taxes on oleomargarine. 

The subject matter of the bill is directly 
connected with the revenues of the Federal 
Government and, therefore, under the Con- 
stitution such legislation must originate in 
the House. Since the Senate Committee on 
Finance is not advised as to whether the 
House will take action no proposed legisla- 
tion of that kind, or what the action might 
be if it should be gone into on the House 
side, I doubt whether the committee would 
consider it as practical or desirable to start 
hearings on the Senate side. 

With very best regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
Chairman, 

That happened on January 21 of this year. 
Of course, the Senator from Colorado had 
in mind article I, section 7, of the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that bills for the rais- 
ing of revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives. After the experience in 
the House Committee on Agriculture with 
this legislation, it seems very peculiar to me 
that suddenly, within the course of 2 or 3 
months, this bill has changed its character 
to such an extent that today the subject 
matter which predominates is agriculture. 

No one doubts that the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance is an expert on taxa- 
tion. We recall that a few weeks ago he 
persuaded the Senate, largely by his own 
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eloquence, I think, to support his position 
on the reduction of income taxes. He cer- 
tainly knows, if anyone knows, what a tax 
measure is. 

As the Constitution provides that the 
Senate may propose amendments, I offered 
my bill, the same bill which I had intro- 
duced as an original bill, as an amendment 
to the income tax reduction bill. On March 
18 of this year my amendment and that of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
bank] were debated on the floor of the 
Senate. A reading of the debate on these 
amendments will convince one, if he has an 
open mind, that they were resisted and de- 
feated largely because they were excise tax 
measures, and should not be attached to the 
income tax bill. It will be recalled that 
many times it was stated that excise taxes 
were being considered by the House, and that 
our amendments were proper amendments 
or features to be included in that kind of a 
bill. Let me read a few excerpts from the 
debate on the floor of the Senate on the 18th 
of March of this year: 

“Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President. I strongly 
urge that the pending amendment be re- 
jected. A series of amendments of this type 
came before the Senate Finance Committee. 
We did not go into the merits of those amend- 
ments, and I wish to emphasize that the 
vote on the amendment is not at all to he 
considered a necessary reflection of the 
opinion as to the merits of the amendment 
of those who, for example, may vote against 
it. This amendment and the related amend- 
ments have to do with excise and occupa- 
tional taxes. That is a subject which is 
not directly related to the business of the 
bill now before us. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee necessarily had to delineate the 
scope of the bill which the committee 
wished to bring before the Senate. It was 
perfectly apparent that if we commenced 
to open up this bill in order to take care of 
excise taxes and other forms of taxes, we 
would wind up in a state of cumplete scat- 
teration. There are many, many inequities 
in our excise-tax structure. Many of our 
present excise taxes cannot be justified from 
the standpoint of logic, or from the stand- 
point of the competitive situation in which 
the articles concerned are placed by the taxes 
thus imposed upon them, or from. the stand- 
point of equity. For that reason, I believe 
there is sound opinion that all those taxes 
should be considered together and dealt with 
in a revision bill. 

“However, if we make any other approach 
to the subject, it seems to me clear that every 
Senator would have an amendment to pro- 
pose; and if we allow the pending amend- 
ment to come into the bill now before us, 
there no longer will be any valid reason for 
keeping out other amendments with respect 
to which claims for justice can also be made.” 

Those are the words of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Millikin]. At no time during 
that debate or in the preceding consideration 
before the committee, when I appeared in 
support of the bill, did any member of that 
committee raise the question that this was 
not a proper tax bill for the consideration of 
that committee in any respect. 

Mr. MAYBANK., Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. Mayspank. What the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas has just read was in 
answer to a question which I propounded, as 
he suggested, to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado on March 18. ° 

I join with the Senator in saying that 
although I appeared before the committee, as 
he did, at no time did any member of the 
committee suggest that his bill or my amend- 
ment should not be considered by the Fi- 
nance Committee. In 1943, and again in 
1944, similar amendments to the tax bill 
were referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and at that time extensive hearings were 
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held. Copies of those hearings are available, 
as the distinguished President pro tempore 
of the Senate well knows, because he was a 
member of the Finance Committee at that 
time, and as other Senators well know. 
Former Senator Bennett Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, was chairman of the subcommittee 
which held hearings. Hearings were held in 
1943 and 1944 on the repeal of the oleomar- 
garine tax. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas for 
bringing this question before the Senate. 
Since I have been a Member of the Senate, 
beginning in 1941, the Senate Committee on 
Finance has had charge of this legislation. 
It seems to me that some members of that 
committee should join the Senator from 
Arkansas, as I am joining him, in asking for 
consideration of the bill by the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not hear all the pre- 
liminary remarks made by the Senator from 
Arkansas when he took the floor. Did I cor- 
rectly understand him to say that he was 
appealing from the ruling of the Chair? 
I ask this question because I should like to 
know whether there will be anything before 
the Senate if the appeal is not made. I do 
not wish to cut off the Senator, but I merely 
wish to ascertain what he proposes to do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it necessary for me to 
make the appeal at this time, in order to 
address myself to the question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
thinks not, because the Chair will not con- 
clude the process of committee reference 
until the Senator from Arkansas has had an 
opportunity to make an appeal. 

Mr. FULBRICHT. Mr. President, as a part 
of my next statement I should like to present 
other excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for March 18, at the point where the 
Senator from South Carolina asked the fol- 
lowing specific question: 

“Does the Senator agree that it is a tax 
question?” 

The Senator from Colorado replied: 

“I agree with that.” 

Later in the same debate, other Senators 
joined in making statements very similar to 
that one. I wish to quote some of them: 

“Mr. SALTONSTALL, There are many people 
in Massachusetts who are very much in need 
of a repeal of this tax. I have expressed my 
sympathy with their purpose many times. 
I understand the distinguished Senator to 
say that their cause will not be helped at the 
present time by voting for the pending 
amendment. Is that correct? 

“Mr. MILLIKIN. That distinctly is my opin- 
ion, and that gives me the opportunity to 
make clear something that I intended to 
come to. Neither the majority nor the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee is taking any posi- 
tion on the policy involved in the merits 
of the amendment. A Senator may vote to 
keep this amendment out of the bill, with- 
out prejudicing his position in favor of 
removing the taxes from oleomargarine. We 
are not going into the merits of that. Our 
position is that it has no place in the pend- 
ing bill, and that if it were put in the bill, 
it would necessarily be dropped in confer- 
ence; that it is unwise to put it in this bill, 
because if we opened the door to extraneous 
matters, we would wind up here in a state 
of complete scatteration, instead of getting 
the kind of bill we wish to get. 

“Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill it is proposed 
to pass is strictly an income-tax bill, is it 
not? 

“Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct.” 

Later, the following occurred: 

“Mr. Carn. If the pending amendment is 
defeated, can the Senator from Colorado rec-< 
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ommend a course of action which would re- 
sult in bringing the subject of oleomar- 
garine taxation to the floor of the Senate 
so that it could be thoroughly studied and 
explored? 

“Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very glad the Senator 
has asked that question, and I shall discuss 
it at once. 

“Mr. President, I can understand the desire 
of those who favor this amendment to have 
it added to this bill. I understand there 
have been some difficulties in advancing an 
amendment of that kind in the House of 
Representatives. 3 

“I wish to say that the House of Represent- 
atives Ways and Means Committee is con- 
sidering a general revision bill, Not only 
do I understand that it is to take care of 
administrative provisions, but I also under- 
stand that inequities in the taxes and ratés 
of tax at various points along the line are 
likewise being considered. 

“Of course, I am not in position to promise 
what will happen in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to an amendment of 
this kind.” 

Here is a repetition on the floor of the 
Senate of the same sentiment: 

“But I believe it is clear that, under the 
Constitution, the House of Representatives 
has the initiating jurisdiction in respect to 
taxes; and I am thoroughly convinced that 
in a major matter of this kind, no matter 
what the Senate did in the way of amend- 
ment its action would not meet with the 
approval of the House of Representatives. 
The House cherishes—and properly so—its 
right to initiate tax legislation. It is true 
that we have a right to amend such legis- 
lation; but when we propose revolution- 
ary amendments, particularly amendments 
which at the time do not meet with the 
sentiment of the House, we are simply 
wasting time. 

“I am quite sure that if an amendment of 
this kind were adopted by the Senate and 
were sent to conference, it would be rejected 
in conference, because the House does not 
intend that the Senate shall have the initiat- 
ing power in these important matters of leg- 
islation, and especially where there is such 
a substantial deviation from the bill which 
the House of Representatives has sent to us.” 

Mr. President, I cannot see how we could 
have a more positive statement than that as 
to the opinion of the very able chairman of 
the Finance Committee in regard to the 
character of this bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall yield, although I 
should like to finish my statement. I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was going to ask the Sen- 
ator if he had put in the Recorp today a 
statement in regard to the tax on uncolored 
oleomargarine. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Last year the tax was ap- 
proximately $7 million, as represented by in- 
come to the Government. It is 10 cents a 
pound on colored margarine, which is ap- 
proximately 25 percent of its present retail 
price. It is one-fourth of a cent a pound on 
uncolored margarine. For colored margarine 
there is an annual license tax of $600 on 
manufacturers, $480 on wholesalers, and $48 
on the retailers, and there is a license tax of 
$600 for manufacturers of uncolored marga< 
rine, $200 for wholesalers, and $6 for retailers. 

Mr. MAYBANK. So the tax on colored mar- 
garine is 10 cents a pound; is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If that is not a heavy tax on 
the poor people of the United States, then I 
do not know what such a tax is, because it 
amounts to about 10 percent or more on the 
poor man’s income. Poor people must fill 
their stomachs with bread, and a family of 
five will consume 2 pounds of oleo a week. 
That means at least a $10 Federai tax, not to 
mention as much as $15 State and other oleo 
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taxes which are passed on to the low-income 
consumer annually. I do not know of any 
tax now on the statute books which is more 
regressive. Certainly this is an important 
consideration in connection with this legis- 
lation and should be a concern of the Fi- 
nance Committee, not the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, after the procedure in the 
House and the great controversy on this 
subject, if the bill were now referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry such 
action would establish a precedent which, 
in my opinion, would cause great difficulty 
in the future. 

I think reference should be made to the 
attempt to set a precedent yesterday. Today 
the Senate, by overwhelming majority, has 
refused to follow that action as a precedent. 
That is the way I interpret the vote which 
has recently been had. I think the real 
significance of that vote is that the Senate 
disapproves having that procedure regarded 
as a precedent for future application. If 
we do not follow the obviously proper pro- 
cedure of referring the bill to the Finance 
Committee, but, instead, if the bill is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, in view of the obviously difficult 
tax problems in connection with the bill and 
the necessity of giving certain interests an 
opportunity to study the bill at great length, 
as they have studied it at great length when 
the bill was before the House, I think it 
will be a precedent which we shall regret. 

We should consider that one result of such 
action would be that if a bill of this sort 
is referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, then, I assume, if there is such 
a thing as consistency in the Senate, in the 
future any bill concerning agriculture would 
be subject to a tax amendment similar to 
the one we have been discussing, because 
such an amendment then would be germane 
to an agricultural bill. I see no way to avoid 
that conclusion, for I assume we would be 
consistent. 

There is no question that the oleomar- 
garine taxes are discriminatory, and that 
they affect one aspect of agricultural econ- 
omy as against another. Even the propo- 
nents will admit that, though they claim 
in all sincerity that the discriminations are 
justifiable. But they also affect the con- 
sumer as tax measures. And they discrimi- 
nate by means of taxes. The whole struc- 
ture of the discrimination is based upon 
taxation—from the manufacturers, to the 
wholesalers, to the retailers, and to the con- 
sumers, 

So, if the precedent of this referral is to 
stand, we should follow it to its logical con- 
clusion. Remember that, as a revenue meas- 
ure, it was referred to that committee which 
has jurisdiction over that constituent of our 
economy which it most directly affects. For 
that is the essence and the basis of the 
referral. 

Thus, tobacco and liquor taxes should be 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, as that committee 
has jurisdiction over matters affecting public 
health, to which those articles are related. 
Everyone knows that the taxes on liquor, 
for example, are much higher percentagewise 
than are taxes on other articles, because there 
is a feeling that they have a direct bearing 
upon public health; so, if we were to follow 
the reasoning in this case as to which subject 
matter is predominant, a very excellent case 
could be made for sending matters related to 
liquor and tobacco taxes to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. I think 
the same reasoning could be applied to gaso- 
line taxes. Gasoline taxes, most directly af- 
fecting interstate commerce, should go to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, or periiaps to the Committee on Public 
Works, which handles matters concerning 
roads. 5 
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Tariffs and tariff agreements should be 
handled by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

Withholding taxes on wages should be han- 
dled by Labor and Public Welfare, which, un- 
der rule XXV, as amended by the Reorgan- 
ization Act, should have all “measures 
relating to labor.” Certainly with respect to 
such taxes the predominating subject matter 
is their influence on labor. 

Likewise, an exemption in favor of service- 
men should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Services Committee, because, under 
rule XXV, the Armed Services Committee is 
charged with matters relating to pay and 
other benefits and privileges of members of 
the armed services. 

On the other hand, taxes on almost every- 
thing should be handled by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, for, under rule 
XXV, all matters should be referred to it 
which relate to “control of prices of com- 
modities, rents, or services.” 

This goes on in endless progression, until 
it results in complete lack of jurisdiction of 
the Finance Committee. For that matter, 
the same analogies can be made with refer- 
ence to matters handled by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. For there is no tax or 
appropriation that does not affect an article, 
a profession, a class, an industry, or an ele- 
ment of the Nation’s economy, as the mar- 
garine taxes affect agriculture, directly or 
indirectly. 

The significance of all this, I think, is that 
what is intended by the organization of the 
Senate and its committees is that jurisdic- 
tion should be determined in the cases of 
taxes, appropriations, and perhaps other 
functions, not by the effect particular pro- 
posed legislation has upon a particular ele- 
ment of the economy, but, rather, the 
method of affecting it. And where the 
method chosen is by taxation, the Finance 
Committee should have jurisdiction. 

Thus, there is nothing to prevent the Agri- 
culture Committee, within the limits of the 
Constitution, from legislating, or consider- 
ing legislation, dealing with the margarine 
and butter question, so long as it does so 
by general legislation and not taxation. 

If price controls on meats were to be reim- 
posed, would that question be handled by 
the Committee on Agriculture? It certainly 
affects the agricultural economy. I think it 
would affect it to a much greater extent than 
would the taxes on margarine. But what is 
the method of affecting it? Control of 
prices—which is a subject within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The fact is that each committee has gen- 
eral jurisdiction over matters expressed 
within its title, with special jurisdictions 
added. But that jurisdiction extends to 
general measures of regulation, assistance, 
and so forth, only, and in any case where 
the method of legislation is within the pur- 
view of another committee, the latter should 
have and does have jurisdiction. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for an announcement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I inquired a 
few moments ago from the Senator from 
Arkansas whether or not an appeal is to be 
taken, my reason being that several Senators 
had asked whether it was the intention to 
have a calendar call. By reason of the late- 
ness of the hour, I think it should now be 
announced that the calendar will not be 
called today. Announcement will be made 
later of the time at which it will be called. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. McCOLELLAN. I think a decisive test on 
the issue as to where the bill should be 
referred can be made by inquiring where the 
bill would be required to originate. If we 
were now attempting to impose an initial 
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tax, would the bill have to originate in the 
House of Representatives? In other words, 
could a bill imposing a tax on oleomargarine, 
under the Constitution, have originated in 
the Senate? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I just read to the Senate 
the opinion of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and his remarks on the floor. No one 
at that time raised the question about his 
statement. It was so clear that no one ever 
debated or questioned it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then if that be true, the 
tax provisions of the bill are bound to pre- 
dominate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think there is any 
question about it. I am coming now to 
cases showing what the Supreme Court said 
about the original bill. As the Senator 
knows, the oleomargarine tax bill originated 
in the House in 1886, and later came to the 
Senate. Of the two cases I am about to 
discuss, the first one deals with the act of 
1886, the second, with the act of 1902. The 
cases specifically dealt with the point that 
it was a tax measure. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad the Senator is 
approaching it from that viewpoint. I think 
that would be controlling. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to reinforce the 
opinion of the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court. These cases are referred to as the 
famous oleomargarine cases. I think they 
are directly in point. The first case is en- 
titled “In re Kollock, petitioner (165 U. S. 
526).” It was decided in 1897, and it in- 
volved the 1886 oleomargarine tax of one- 
fourth of a cent per pound. The 1902 act 
related to taxes imposed on manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers, in the form of 
special tax on colored margarine. The sec- 
ond case deals with that particular law. 

Kollock, the appellant, appealed on the 
ground that there had been an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of power, vesting in the 
Commissioner of Revenue the power to de- 
termine what acts should be criminal, and 
empowering him to provide stamps to be 
placed on particular articles, and to prescribe 
regulations for enforcement of the tax. 

I desire to read a few excerpts from the 
Kollock case, for the benefit of Senators. I 
shall read first from page 536. 

This is a unanimous decision. I realize 
that it is almost unbelievable, but at one 
time the Court did hand down a unanimous 
decision. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For what purpose? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thought that possibly, 
while the Senator was looking up his author- 
ities, he might yield to me for a moment to 
make a statement regarding an insertion in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How long will it take? I 
have my authorities here, and I prefer to put 
them in at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In order to 
protect the Senator from Arkansas, lest a 
point of order be made subsequently, the 
Chair will say that if the Senator contem- 
plates making a point of order, he must do 
it consecutively with the ruling of the Chair, 
and that if any matter intervenes he has lost 
his right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Chair. I must 
decline to yield. 

I read from page 536 of the Kollock case. 
This has reference to the original oleomar- 
garine act. The Court said: 

“The act before us is on its face an act for 
levying taxes, and although it may operate in 
so doing to prevent deception in the sale of 
Oleomargarine as and for butter, its primary 
object must be assumed to be the raising of 
revenue. And, considered as a revenue act, 
the designation of the stamps, marks, and 
brands is merely in the discharge of an ad- 
ministrative function and falls within the 
numerous instances of regulations needful to 
the operation of the machinery of particular 
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laws, authority to make which has always 
been recognized as within the conpetency of 
the legislative power to confer.” 

I continue reading from the next page, 
page 531: 

“The oleomargarine legislation does not 
differ in character from this, and the object 
is the same in both; namely, to secure reye- 
nue by internal taxation and to prevent 
fraud in the collection of revenue.” 

I remind the Senate that in addition to its 
character as a tax bill or revenue bill, the 
object is to prevent fraud in the collection 
of revenue, not the alleged fraud of the sub- 
stitution of oleomargarine for butter, which 
is often cited as one reason for the continu- 
ation of the tax, but it was to prevent fraud 
in the collection of such revenue. 

The opinion of the Court continues as fol- 
lows: 

“Protection to purchasers in respect of 
getting the real and not a spurious article 
cannot be held to be the primary object in 
either instance, and the identification of 
dealer, substance, quantity, etc., by marking 
and branding must be regarded as means to 
effectuate the objects of the act in respect 
of revenue.” 

Mr. President, I cannot conceive how there 
could be a more direct ruling by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on oleo- 
margarine legislation as to its character as 
a revenue measure in the sense in which 
we are dealing with it here. 

The next case is the McCray case (195 
U. S. 27). I should particularly like to call 
the two cases to the attention of the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, because I 
know he is.a great constitutional lawyer and 
will have some respect for the opinion of the 
Supreme Court and its views as to the char- 
acter of the legislation practically at the 
time the original legislation was passed and 
put into force. 

I should like to give a little of the back- 
ground by reading the statement of the case: 

“The judiciary is without authority to 


avoid an act of Congress lawfully exerting’ 


the taxing power, even in a case where to the 
judicial mind it seems that Congress had, 
in putting such power in motion, abused its 
lawful authority by levying a tax which was 
unwise or oppressive, or the result cf the 
enforcement of which might be to indirectly 
affect subjects not within the powers dele- 
gated to Congress, nor can the judiciary in- 
quire into the motive or purpose of Congress 
in adopting a statute levying an excise tax 
within its constitutional power. 

“While both the 5th and 10th amend- 
ments qualify, insofar as they are applicable, 
all the provisions of the Constitution, noth- 
ing in either of them operates to take away 
the grant of power to tax conferred by the 
Constitution upon Congress, and that power 
being unrestrained except as limited by the 
Constitution. Congress may select the op- 
jects upon which the tax shall be levied, and 
in exerting the power no want of new process 
of law can possibly result, and the judiciary 
cannot usurp the functions of the legisla- 
ture in order to control that branch of the 
Government in exercising its lawful func- 
tons 7% "+ 

“The Oleomargarine Act of 1886 (24 Stat. 
209), as amended by the act of 1902 (32 Stat. 
93), imposing a tax of one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent on oleomargarine not artificially colored 
any shade of yellow so as to look like butter 
and 10 cents a pound if so colored, levies an 
excise tax and is not unconstitutional as out- 
side of the powers of Congress, or an inter- 
ference with the powers reserved to the 
States, nor can the judiciary declare the tax 
void because it is too high, nor because it 
amounts to a destruction of the business of 
manufacturing oleomargarine, nor because 
it discriminates against oleomargarine and 
in favor of butter.” 

The facts were that the defendant had 
sold some oleomargarine in which there had 
been incorporated some color. 
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I read from page 29 of the statement of 
the case: 

“From these averments it was charged that 
if the law imposed a tax of 10 cents upon the 
oleomargarine in question the statute was 
repugnant to the Constitution, because it 
deprived the defendant of his property with- 
out due process of law; because the levy of 
such a burden was beyond the constitutional 
power of Congress, since it was an unwar- 
ranted interference by Congress ‘with the 
police powers reserved to the several States 
and to the people of the United States by 
the Constitution of the United States.’ ” 

In that case that very point was raised. 

In the argument for the plaintiff-in-error 
it was said: 

“The tax is so large that it is evident that 
it was imposed, not as an excise for revenue, 
but as a prohibition.” 

That is the point, I assume, that must 


be involved in the reasoning that the bill 


should go to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. That point was raised by the plaintiff- 
in-error. 

Reading from page 50, in the opinion of 
the Court itself, it is stated: 

“Did Congress in passing the acts which 
are assailed exert a power not conferred by 
the Constitution? 

“That the acts in question on their face 
impose excise taxes which Congress had the 
power to levy is so completely established 
as to require only statement.” 

On page 51 the Court quotes from the 
Kollock case from which I read a moment 
ago, and reaffirms it. I read only a part 


of that and shall pass on to the original 


decision in this case: 
“The act before us is on its face an act 


for levying taxes, and although it may op- 


erate in so doing to prevent deception in 


the sale of oleomargarine as and for butter, 


its primary object must be assumed to be the 
raising of revenue. ; 

“We might rest the answer to the con- 
tention as to the want of power in Congress 


to enact the laws in question upon the fore- 


going cases. But in view of the earnest- 
ness with which the validity of the acts is 
assailed in argument and the assertion that 
the necessary effect of the amendment to 
the act of 1886 by the act of 1902 is to make 
both of the laws in question so peculiar as 


.to cause them to be beyond the reach of 


the previous rulings of this Court, we pro- 
pose to review and dispose of the proposi- 
tions pressed upon us at bar as indubitably 
demonstrating that the acts in question were 
beyond the power of Congress to adopt. 
“That the power of internal taxation which 
the Constitution confers on Congress is given 


.to that body for the purpose of raising reve- 


nue, and that the tax on artificially colored 
oleomargarine is void because it is of such 
an onerous character as to make it manifest 


that the purpose of Congress in levying it 


was not to raise revenue but to suppress the 
manufacture of the taxed article.” 

On page 52, the Court continues: t 

“Whilst it is true—so the argument pro- 
ceeds—that Congress in exerting the taxing 
power conferred upon it may use all means 
appropriate to the exercise of such power, 
a tax which is fixed at such a high rate as 
to suppress the production of the article 


„taxed, is not a legitimate means to the law- 


ful end, and is therefore beyond the scope 
of the taxing power.” 

I read these excerpts to point out that 
these very questions as to the character of 
the tax were raised by the plaintiff in error 
before the Court, and it was not a matter 
which was ignored or was not before the 
Court. Those are the arguments of the 
plaintiff in raising the question. 

Now I wish to read two paragraphs giving 
the Court’s views, on page 59: 

“Undoubtedly, in determining whether a 
particular act is within a granted power, its 
scope and effect are to be considered. Ap- 
plying this rule to the acts assailed, it is seif- 
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evident that on their face they levy an exs 
cise tax. That being their necessary scope 
and operation, it follows that the acts arə 
within the grant of power. The argument to 
the contrary rests on the proposition that, 
although the tax be within the power, as en- 
forcing it-will destroy or restrict the manu- 
facture of artificially colored oleomargarine, 
therefore, the power to levy the tax did not 
obtain. This, however, is but to say that 
the question of power depends, not upon the 
authority conferred by the Constitution, but 
upon what may be the consequence arising 
from the exercise of the lawful authority. 

“Since, as pointed out in all the decisions 
referred to, the taxing power conferred by 
the Constitution Knows no limits except 
those expressly stated in that instrument, it 
must follow, if a tax be within the lawful 
power, the exertion of that power may not 
be judicially restrained because of the re- 
sults to arise from its exercise.” 

It seems to me that the theory that the 
pending bill should go to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has reference 
entirely to the results which may arise from 
the exercise of the power of taxation, which 
is predominantly characteristic of this leg- 
islation. 

One more statement from the court in the 
McCray case, on page 61: 

“The right of Congress to tax within its 
delegated power being unrestrained, except 
as limited by the Constitution, it was with- 
in the authority conferred on Congress to 
select the objects upon which .an excise 
should be laid. It therefore follows that, 
in exerting its power, no want of due process 
of law could possibly result, because that 
body chose to impose an excise on artificially 
colored oleomargarine and not upon natu- 
ral butter artificially colored. The judicial 
power may not usurp the functions of the 
legislative in order to control that branch of 
the Government in the performance of its 
lawful duties. This was aptly pointed out in 
the extract heretofore made from the opinion 
in Treat v. White (181 U. S. 264).” 

Mr. President, it seems to me that those 
two cases, directly concerning the legislation 
which this bill would repeal should certainly 
settle the question as to the characteristics 
of the legislation. 

I wish to say a word or two about the 
case cited by the Chair in support of the 
position that the bill is not predominantly a 
tax measure. 

The referral of H. R. 2245 to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture was made, I un- 
derstand, in reliance upon the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Millard v. Rob- 
erts (202 U. S. 429), decided May 21, 1906. 

This case did not, of course, decide that 
the oleomargarine legislation was a tax meas- 
ure. The cases I have cited did that spe- 
cifically. ‘Therefore, even if this case, as a 
matter of general law, could not be distin- 
guished, the oleomargarine cases would be 
controlling. ‘Those cases were made upon 
the very question here involved: : 

Is the oleomargarine legislation which 
would be repealed tax legislation? 

Millard v. Roberts (202 U. S. 429), decided 
May 21, 1906, involved these facts: 

The Congress had passed three acts pro- 
viding for the abolishment of dangerous 
grade crossings of railroads and removing ' 
railroad tracks from the Mali and for the 
construction of Union Station. 

The Court said: 

“The case is practically that of a contract 
between the United States and the District 
of Columbia on the one side and the railroad 
companies on the other, whereby the rail- 
road companies agree to surrender certain 
rights, * * * and to construct a work of 
great magnitude, * * * which Congress 
deems to be demanded for the best interests 
of the National Capital and by the public at 
large; and for this surrender of right * * * 
Congress agrees to pay a certain sum, partly 
out of the funds of the United Staies and 
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Columbia. It is a simple case of bargain and 
sale, like any other purchase.” 

That is what the Supreme Court said about 
that case, that is was simply a case of bargain 
and sale. 

Mr. McManon. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. KNOWLAND in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield. 

Mr. McManon. Has the Senator examined 
the legislative history of these oleomargarine 
acts, the debates which occurred when they 
were first written on the statute books? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have here a great many 
instances of referrals of bills, to which I 
shall come in a moment. 

Mr. McManon. My question is, When the 
matter was originally debated, what were the 
reasons given by the Members of the House 
and the Senate for being for this tax? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Being for the tax on its 
merits, or for the referral? 

Mr. McManon. On its merits. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The motive was to use the 
taxing power to protect the butter indus- 
try. 

Mr. McManon.I know that was the un- 
derlying motive, but what I was getting at 
was what constitutional basis did the spon- 
sors lay in the debate for using the taxing 
power? Did they claim that oleomargarine 
was deleterious to health? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the arguments on the 
floor? 

Mr. McManon. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, They did claim that. Un- 
til very recently the proponents of the legis- 
lation have so claimed. They have aban- 
doned it lately, I would say within the last 
10 years. 

Mr. McManon. They have abandoned it 
because of the placing of vitamins in the 
product, I suppose. 

. Mr. FULBRIGHT. And the refinement, puri- 
ty, and improvement of the product. I think 
that is correct. 

Mr. McMaunon. Does the Senator claim 
that there is any limitation on the taxing 
power? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think what I read from 
the Kollock case and the McCray case indi- 
cates that there are limitations in the Con- 
stitution itself as to the apportionment of 
direct taxes. But outside of those two limi- 
tations, the power of the Congress to tax I 
think is practically unlimited. The Court 
states, by way of obiter dicta, that there 
might be a case so unreasonable that it 
might be unconstiutional. 

Mr. McManon. They have never come up 
With such a case. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I do not know of such a 
case, but in the case mentioned they said 
there might be, but that this was not one of 
them. 

Mr. McManon. I may say to the Senator 
that some years ago I was arguing in the 
Supreme Court the constitutionality of a tax 
‘upon firearms. The Senator remembers the 
machine guns and shotguns and sawed-off 
shotguns. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

` Mr. McManon. They had to be registered 
and a tax paid on them. An attack was 
made on the constitutionality of the statute 
on the ground that it was an improper use 
of the taxing power. I well remember during 
the argument of the case that the late Mr. 
Justice McReynolds asked me the question, 
“Suppose Congress put a $10,000 tax upon 
each package of cigarettes?”, and knowing 
the Justice’s aversion to tobacco, I rather 
felt he might have thought it was a good 
thing to do, but the very absurdity of the 
example rather stopped me, and I stated that 
I believed it would be open to question. He 
thereupon stated that he did not think it 
would be. . That always made an impression 
upon me as to at least one Supreme Court 
Justice’s interpretation of the wide extent 
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of the taxing power. I was curious whether 
in the Senator’s argument he was making 
any point that the Congress did not have the 
right to put on any tax it saw fit. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I hope I did not leave 
that impression. If the Senator did not hear 
the first part of my argument I shall say that 
I was reading the statement of the plaintiff- 
in-error merely to lay a foundation for the 
conclusion of the Court, which was that the 
Congress did have the power. The point is 
that the oleomargarine legislation, the very 
legislation that is now sought to be repealed, 
was the subject of those two cases, and in 
both cases the Court emphasized time after 
time that the law was a tax measure, an 
excise tax measure. 

The question had been raised before the 
Senator came in that the chairman of the 
Finance Committee refused to hold hearings 
on a bill identical to the one now being re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on the ground that it was a revenue 
bill and had to originate in the House. That 
has been the common feeling, I know, around 
the Senate. That is one specific example 
of what is contended by some, that such a 
measure is a revenue bill, and must origi- 
nate in the House. The two cases referred 
to very clearly state that the original law 
was a tax measure and must be considered 
as a tax measure, in the words of the Su- 
preme Court which I just read into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McManon. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. McManon. I was detained in my office 
and did not hear the ruling of the President 
pro tempore upon the reference of this bill. 
Will the Senator give me, if he can briefly, 
the reasons the President pro tempore gave 
for the referral to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not undertake to 
do it precisely, for I might do some injustice 
to the ruling. The President pro tempore 
gave it a short while ago and I have not seen 
it in writing. But under section 187 of the 
Reorganization Act, which says that the 
Presiding Officer shall refer bills about which 
there is a controversy to the committee 
having jurisdiction of the subject matter 
which predominates, the President pro tem- 
pore felt that the bill should go to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McManon. It is the Senator’s posi- 
tion that what predominates in this measure 
is the tax? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is the method of dealing 
with the subject matter, not the effect, 
which predominates. I have gone over this 
point previously, but for the Senator’s in- 
formation I will say that we can take the 
analogies of taxes on white sulfur matches, 
on liquor, on tobacco, or on any agricultural 
product. Let us consider the various tariffs. 
They all affect agriculture. They were in- 
tended to affect agriculture. Matters relat- 
ing to them go to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. McManon. Does the Senator know of 
any precedents for the referral to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of any 
other piece of taxing legislation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The only precedent I know 
of, in a case which was an out-and-out 
tax bill, was the original oleomargarine bill, 
which was referred, after a very bitter fight, 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry by a vote of 22 to 21. That was long 
before the present Reorganization Act, as 
the Senator knows, and the action then 
taken in the Senate was inspired, in my 
opinion, by the judgment on the merits of 
the bill, just as I know the same action was 
inspired in the House. It was the belief 
that the agricultural interests concerned 
could protect themselves better by such a 
referral. But subsequent to that time in 
the Senate practically every bill which on 
its face and in its title purported to be a 
tax bill affecting margarine went to the 
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Finance Committee. If the Senator wishes, 
I can give him some examples. Here is one 
to which the Chair referred a moment ago 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in 1944. The bill 
was introduced by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the late 
Senator Smith of South Carolina. Follow- 
ing is the title of the bill: 

“A bill to provide for the more efficient 
utilization of the agricultural resources of 
the Nation during peace and war, to regu- 
late the production and distribution—” 

Regulate, not tax— 

“to regulate the production and distribution 
of margarine, a product of certain agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate commerce, 
to remove certain obstructions to the dis- 
tribution of such product in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes.” 

That was the title of the bill. The bill 
was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. On its face it appears to 
be just what it is, a regulatory measure. 
There is no question that a regulatory meas- 
ure coming before the Senate which provides 
that no colored margarine shall be produced 
should go to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. In my opinion, that is the 
proper committee to which to refer such a 
pill. That is general legislation affecting 
agriculture. 

Mr. McManon. There is a tax on railroad 
tickets. If an interpretation similar to that 
made by the President pro tempore in his 
ruling is made with respect to that tax, a 
bill dealing with it should be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, should it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly it should. That 
is the point I made. 

Mr. McManon. There has never been any 
suggestion that such a thing be done, has 
there? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator knows that 
Congress had before it legislation concern- 


-ing withholding taxes on members of the 


armed services. Certainly that was legisla- 
tion which was not greatly concerned with 
income taxes. The Chair’s theory would 
seem to be that if the bill would provide for 
the raising of a considerable amount of reve- 
nue it would be a revenue bill; that if it 
would raise only a little revenue it would 
not be a revenue bill. If the theory of the 
President pro tempore were to be followed 
legislation affecting withholding taxes on 
members of the armed services obviously 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. I cannot imagine that the 
amount of the tax raised, that is the absolute 
dollars and cents amount, should be the con- 
sideration which determines whether it is a 
tax measure or not. 

Mr. McManon. If that ruling or. theory 
were to be followed it would result in de- 
stroying the integrity of the whole system. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the Senator. 
I think if the Senator will examine the bills 
dealing with margarine he will find that 
wherever such a bill appeared on its face and 
in its title to be a regulatory measure it was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. But practically every bill except 
the first, the original bill dealing with oleo- 
margarine, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance whenever it purported to concern 
a tax on any kind on margarine. There have 
been many such bills. There were such bills 
dealing with margarine during practically all 
the years following the original bill. I shall 
give an example. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Davis] presented a petition of the 
Pomona Grange, of Butler, Pa., favoring leg- 
islation to regulate the composition of mar- 
garine. It was prefectly proper that such a 
bill should be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, for that was a reg- 
ulatory measure. That petition was pre- 
sented in 1942. In 1943 Mr. Gillette pre- 
sented a resolution of the National Coopera- 
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tive Milk Producers’ Association opposing leg- 
islation to repeal Federal commodity and 
license taxes on margarine. That resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
Resolutions of various kinds, as well as bills 
were submitted year after year, and when- 
ever they had to do with repeal of the tax or 
increase of the tax, or stated on their face 
that they had anything to do with a tax on 
margarine, they were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. If a bill was a regu- 
latory one it was referred to the Commmit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. That is 
the distinction the Senate has followed in 
the past. 

Mr. President, I want to make a distinc- 
tion between the case cited by the Chair, 
Millard against Roberts, and the cases which 
dealt with margarine itself. In the Millard 
against Roberts case the court said: 

- “The titles of the acts are the best brief 
summary of their purposes.” 

Here are the titles of the acts—the acts 
referred to in the case of Millard against 
Roberts: 

- “An act to provide for eliminating certain 
grade crossings or railroads in the District 
of Columbia, to require and authorize the 
construction of new terminals and tracks for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. in the 
city of Washington, and for other purposes. 

“An act to provide for eliminating certain 
grade crossings on the line of the Baltimore 
& Potomac Railroad Co., in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and requiring said company 
to depress and elevate its tracks, and to en- 
able it to relocate parts of its railroad there- 
in, and for other purposes. 

“An act to provide for a union railroad 
station in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes.” 

Only so far as the contribution by the 
District of Columbia is concerned was a tax 
involved. A levy or assessment upon prop- 
erties in the District was made to effect this 
contribution. The decision was summed up 
in this sentence: 

“Whatever taxes are imposed are but 
means to the purposes provided by the act.” 

Contrast this language with that of In re 
Kollock, which involved the very laws which 
this bill would repeal, and the very issue 
here involved, namely, whether the oleo- 
margarine legislation is tax legislation. I 
quote again from In re Kollock: 

“The act before us is on its face an act for 
levying taxes, and, although it may operate 
in so doing to prevent deception in the sale 
of oleomargarine as and for butter, its pri- 
mary object must be assumed to be the rais- 
ing of revenue; and, considered as a revenue 
act, the designation of the stamps, marks, 
and brands is merely in the discharge of an 
administrative function and falls within the 
numerous instances of regulations needful to 
the operation of the machinery of particular 
laws, authority to make which has always 
been recognized as within the competency of 
the legislative power to confer. 

* ka * * $ 


“We concur with the Court of Appeals 
that this provision does not differ in prin- 
ciple from those of the internal-revenue 
laws, which direct the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to prepare suitable stamps to 
þe used on packages of cigars, tobacco, and 
spirits; to change such stamps when deemed 
expedient; and to revise and regulate the 
means for affixing them.” 

I may say further that with regard to 
the act respecting the District of Columbia 
under standing rule XXV of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, the Committee on the District of 
Columbia has jurisdiction over taxes in 
the District of Columbia. In other words, 
the Congress exercises a direct police power 
and a special taxing power over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I cannot think of 
a weaker example than that case to 
support the theory that this bill is not 
a tax measure. 
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The Chair also made reference to the 
Treasury report on this bill as supporting 
the Chair’s view about the character of 
the legislation. The Treasury Department 
says in its report on the bill: 

“The basic issue raised by the oleomarga- 
rine taxes is the propriety and desirability 
of using the tax laws to affect the relative 
position of competing industries, both of 
which use domestic agricultural raw ma- 
terials.” 

In other words, the question is, Should 
the tax laws be used to discriminate between 
agricultural products? The question of 
when and under what circumstances the tax 
laws should be used is properly one for the 
committee which has jurisdiction over tax 
laws. 

Here it should be pointed out that the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment has sole responsibility for admin- 
istration of the laws which this bill would 
repeal. The regulations are made by that 
Bureau, and they are directed solely, as the 
Supreme Court has held in the Kollock case, 
toward enforcement of the tax provisions. 

The laws themselves are parts of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

Inasmuch as that report of the Treasury 
Department on the proposed legislation now 
before the Senate has been urged in support 
of the reference made, I think I should read 
1 or 2 excerpts from that report, which 
I believe supports the view that this is pre- 
dominantly a tax bill. I quote from page 2 
of the report: 

“The basic issue raised by the oleomarga- 
rine taxes is the propriety and desirability of 
using the tax laws to affect the relative posi- 
tion of competing industries, both of which 
use domestic agricultural raw materials. In 
the case of oleomargarine the taxing power 
is used as a punitive measure against one 
industry to advance the interests of another. 
In the process the public is deterred from the 
free exercise of its consumer preferences. 
Without passing judgment on the relative 
merits of the two products from the view- 
point of the public health, it is the view of 
the Treasury Department that the use of the 
taxing power to distort the normal develop- 
ment of competing industries and to deprive 
them of the full benefit of the free-enterprise 
system conflict with the public interests and, 
in the absence of compelling considerations, 
should be avoided.” 

I quote further: 

“The Department is not qualified to ap- 
praise the validity of these assertions. They 
illustrate, however, that the punitive use of 
the taxing power can result in the inefficient 
use of resources and support the principle 
that the tax system should not be used for 
these ends, except where the objective is 
clearly in the public interest. 

* * + * + 


“The tax burden, however, reflects only part 
of the cost of these taxes to consumers. The 
existence of the oleomargariie taxes inter- 
feres with the availability of oleomargarine 
in certain areas and induces individuals who 
would otherwise buy oleomargarine to forego 
table fats or buy butter. Where, for example, 
as a result of the occupational taxes, con- 
sumers with equal preference for the two 
products are unable to procure 40-cent oleo- 
margarine and are obliged to purchase 90- 
cent butter, the burdern of these taxes ap- 
proximates the difference between the selling 
prices of these items.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask once again, Does 
the Senator intend to appeal? I wish to 
formulate the program for the remainder 
of the afternoon. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the Senator 
that I am approaching the end of this dis- 
cussion. I shall not be much longer. 
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I quote further from the report of the 
Treasury Department: 

“The legislative history of these taxes in- 
dicates that they were first enacted to assist 
in preventing the fraudulent sale of oleo- 
margarine as butter. The taxing power has 
on several occasions been used for regula- 
tory purposes. Taxes imposed on the pro- 
duction or distribution of narcotics, white 
sulfur matches, firearms, and national- 
bank notes are examples. In these cases, the 
taxing power supports the Government’s 
control over certain activities in the public 
interest. However, in the case of oleomar- 
garine, the need for regulation through the 
taxing power has been affected by several 
developments in recent years.” 

That excerpt, I may say, is so clearly on 
the point of whether this is a tax bill that 
I think it goes far to offset, and does Offset, 
the idea that because these taxes do not 
produce a great deal of revenue in the ag- 
gregate, the measures, therefore, are not 
tax bills. 

I read further from the report of the 
Treasury Department: 

“In summary, it is the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s view that the present oleomargarine 
taxes distort the competitive position of two 
domestic industries, interfere with the opti- 
mum utilization of national resources, and 
unnecessarily burden consumers far in ex- 
cess of the amount paid in taxes. Revenue 
considerations are not involved.” 

The last five words are relied upon by 
the Chair in saying that this is not a tax 
bill— 

“Revenue considerations are not involved.” 

This report is signed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It was presented by the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury when he appeared. 
before the committee. I believe that if the 
last five words are read in connection with 
the entire report, it will be perfectly obvious 
that what the Secretary meant was that 
there was not a great deal of money involved 
in these taxes. The testimony had revealed 
that back in the 1930’s the revenue amount- 
ed to $2 million or $3 million. It has gradu- 
ally grown to about $7 million. Although 
that is not an entirely immaterial or insub- 
stantial sum, in terms of present-day, 
finances it is not a very large sum. I am 
quite confident that is the only meaning 
which could properly be attached to that par- 
ticular expression on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. So I believe that fact 
meets and explains the point upon which the 
Chair based his ruling. 

Let me give a few other references to some 
of the precedents in the Senate. This after- 
noon we have had quite a lengthy debate on 
the value of precedents, and I think the Sen- 
ate very decisively by its vote upon the point 
of order decided that the precedert as of yes- 
terday was not a correct one, and I believe 
that will be the way the action of the Senate 
will be interpreted. However, 1 know the 
Senate values consistency in its rules and in 
the interpretation of its rules. I wish to 
mention a few instances in that connection, 
for the benefit of the Senate, going back 
some years, and referring to the reference 
of various bills. 

For example, in the 64th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, in 1915, a resolution of the Farmers 
Booster Club, of Renville, Minn.,. opposing 
the proposed repeal of the tax on coloring of 
oleomargarine, was referred to the Commit<. 
tee on Finance. 

In the 65th Congress, 1st session, in 1917, 
Senate bill 294, to reduce the tax on oleo- 
margarine was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

In the 65th Congress, Ist session, in 1917, 
bill 461, to reduce the tax on oleomargarine, 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The same action was taken in the 67th 
Congress and in the 68th Congress. 

. Mr. President, to show the distinction þe- 
tween a bill which had to do with the taxing 
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of margarine and a bill relating to the regu- 
lation of the sale of margarine, I wish to 
refer to the first case of that sort we come to: 
In the 69th Congress, Ist session, the Vice 
President laid before the Senate a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin favoring legislation to prohibit 
the manufacture or sale of oleomargarine in 
the United States. That joint resolution 
properly was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry because it was an 
outright prohibition of the manufacture or 
sale of oleomargarine, and it dealt directly 
with that subject matter. That shows the 
real distinction which we find running all 
through the various references of such meas- 
ures. I hold in my hand a list showing the 
references of a great many measures of that 
sort, but I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to read the entire list. A number of 
measures were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, but in practically 
every case the bills referred to that commit- 
tee called for amendments of acts defining 
butter and “also imposing a tax upon and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion; and exportation of oleomargarine.” As 
an example, I refer to Senate bill 5745, in the 
8d session of the Tist Congress. That was 
a bill to amend the act entitled “An act de- 
fining butter, also imposing a tax upon and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion, and exportation of oleomargarine, ap- 
proved August 2, 1886, as amended.” As will 
be seen from the title, the purpose of that 
bill was to amend that act. The bill did not 
provide for a repeal or change in the tax 
itself. 

At another time, a bill which prohibited 
the interstate shipment of margarine in cer- 
tain cases was introduced. That bill was 
referred to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, where it might very well have gone, 
because the purpose of the bill was to pro- 
hibit the transportation of oleomargarine in 
interstate commerce. 

But I think in no case except the first 
one—and in that case the decision was made, 
as the Chair has stated, by a very close vote 
of 22 to 21—has a bill similar to this one, 
relating to either the imposition of the tax 
or the repeal of the tax, as does the bill now 
before the Senate, been referred to any com- 
mittee except the Finance Committee. 

Mr. HAtcH. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
- tor yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I noticed that the Senator from 
Arkansas said he had a statement giving 
various additional references to such meas- 
ures and their reference. I do not know 
whether the Senator has referred to all of 
them, but I suggest that if he has not, at least 
he insert the statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to insert the 
entire statement at the conclusion of my 
remarks. There are several pages of the 
statement, and of course I do not like to take 
the time of the Senate to read all of it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the complete statement may be in- 
serted in the Rrecorp at the conclusion of 
my statement, as a part of my remarks. 

The PREsIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cr. President, I may say to 
the Senator from New Mexico that I think 
under the former procedure the decision as 
to the reference of the bill was not based 
upon the entire bill. That point is brought 
out by the statement to which I have just 
referred. When it appeared from the title or 
fac2 of the bill that it was a tax bill, the bill 
almost invariably was referred to the Finance 
Committee. When it appeared on the face 
of the bill that it was a regulatory bill, it 
‘was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
in one case, or the Committee on Agriculture. 
I think that was the theory behind the re- 
ference of such bills, in all those cases, 
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Mr. HatcxH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
further yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HatcH. My only thought in suggest- 
ing that the statement be placed in the 
ReEcorp was that undoubtedly the Senator 
from Arkansas has done a great deal of work 
on this matter, and I thought that for the 
sake of future reference it would be well to 
have the entire statement available in the 
RECORD. 

` Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AITKEN. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me? 

Mr. FULERIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. In regard to the statement by 
the Senator from Arkansas that tax bills on 
this subject were referred to the Finance 
Committee and that other bills relating to 
oleomargarine were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, I wish to 
point out that the bills which were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try did not call for the removal of tax on 
oleomargarine, but simply called for removal 
of obstructions to the free distribution of 
that commodity. That was the fact in the 
case of the last oleomargarine bill upon which 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
held extended hearings some 3 or 4 years ago. 
In that case, the bill did not provide for 
removing the tax on oleomargarine, but 
simply provided for removing the obstruc- 
tions to the free distribution of that com- 
modity. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may I say 
that I did not read the full text of all the 
bills, but from their face it is obvious that 
the decision as to their reference was based 
solely upon a brief reading of what the bill 
purported to be, particularly as shown by its 
title. Whenever it was obvious that the bill 
was a tax bill, it was referred to the Finance 
Committee. I think the Senator will agree 
that that is the case, and that in practically 
every case where a cursory examination of 
such a bill showed that it related to tax 
matters, the bill was referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

One of the best examples was a bill relating 
to the shipment of oleomargarine in inter- 
state commerce. That bill was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
That fact further illustrates, I think, the 
theory applied in the reference of such bills. 

Mr. President, a further point which I 
think the Senate should consider here as a 
matter of pure, practical fairness in regard 
to this proposed legislation is that, as every- 
one knows, this subject has been before the 
Senate, on and off, for 62 years. Everyone 
also knows that the Senate never has had an 
opportunity to vote upon such proposed leg- 
islation to repeal these taxes, on its merits, 
by itself. 

After the vote on the amendment I offered 
to the tax bill, several Senators came to me 
and said that they felt obligated to do what 
they could to have the Senate pass the in- 
come-tax-reduction bill, the so-called Knut- 
son bill, by itself, and that they felt obli- 
gated to oppose any controversial amend- 
ments which might jeopardize the final 
passage of that bill. But several of those 
Senators said, “We are in favor of the repeal 
of these oleomargarine taxes, on the merits 
of the matter, and we shall support a bill 
which does that.” 

Today, after the unprecedented action of 
the House of Representatives in taking the 
proposed legislation, by petition, from the 
Committee on Agriculture, and passing it 
by a vote of nearly 3 to 1, with the result 
that now the proposed legislation comes to 
the Senate, we find that the same officials of 
the Senate, after having referred an identical 
bill to the Finance Committee in December, 
now decide that the bill presently under 
consideration must be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. Mr. 
President, that fact in itself raises a question 
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as to the reason for such action. If they 
are interested in the bill on its merits and 
in an objective way, why was not the ques- 
tion raised in December in connection with 
the reference of the other bill? That is the 
question which bothers so many of Us who 
are solely interested in presenting the bill 
to the Senate for a vote—a vote on the 
merits of this issue alone. 

It seems to me that after all that has been 
going through and after all the trouble that 
has been taken by the proponents and, no 
doubt, also by the opponents, it would be a 
very sorry and sad thing for this measure to 
be buried in a committee. Of course, I do 
not say that I believe the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry will not proceed 
to consider the bill on its merits, but I call 
attention to the fact that an identical bill 
already has been the subject of hearings be- 
fore the Finance Committee, I appeared be- 
fore the Finance Committee in support of 
the bill I introduced, which is the same as 
the Rivers bill which now is before the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maybank] also appeared before the commit- 
tee, not only this year but in 1944 when he 
had an amendment very similar to this 
measure. In other words, during the past 
several years, and in modern days, let us say, 
in connection with the matter of taxes, the 
Finance Committee has considered this pro- 
posed legislation. 

I may say that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry is now deeply engaged in 
the consideration of the long-term agricul- 
tural program; and after consultation with 
some of the members of that committee, I 
am informed by them that they could not 
proceed to hold hearings on this proposed 
legislation this week. They say they might 
get to it next week. 

Mr. President, when we consider how close 
we are now to the end of the present session 
of Congress, and in view of the fact that the 
leadership of the House, I know—and I be- 
lieve this is also true of the leadership of the 
Senate—has said they hope to have the Con- 
gress adjourn by the 18th of June, and in 
view of the further fact that we know that 
practically all the major appropriation bills 
are yet to be acted upon or are just now 
beginning to come before the Senate, obvi- 
ously it may well happen that if this proposed 
legislation is sent to a committee which al- 
ready is burdened with the consideration of 
other important legislation and is not famil- 
iar with the recent hearings on this subject 
which have been held by another Senate 
committee, the result may be that there will 
be a fatal delay in the consideration of the 
bill by that committee. 

I therefore submit that today there is no 
excuse for shifting the reference of this 
measure to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and to deprive the Committee 
on Finance of the jurisdiction which it so 
long has exercised. Incidentally, I believe 
it can be correctly stated that the Finance 
Committee at the present time has practi- 
cally no important legislation pending before 
it. If it has, I am not aware of it. I know 
one member of the committee told me yes- 
terday he knew of no important tax legisla- 
tion now pending. It would, therefore, be 
logical and reasonable to assume that this 
bill could be considered by the Committee on 
Finance and reported in time to be acted on 
at the present session. If the bill is not 
acted upon, if it should in accordance with 
the ruling of the President pro tempore go 
to the Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
and should not be acted upon, it seems that 
the Senate and the committee in so voting 
will have taken the responsibility of deny- 
ing the right of the Senate to have an oppor- 
tunity of voting on this legislation. The 
legislation has been, it may be said, pending 
on and off for 62 years. This is the first op- 
portunity in all that time we have had of 
voting upon it. That is assuming the com- 
mittee will report it to the Senate. 
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“EXHIBIT A 
“OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 
“1947 


“S. 985 (Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina). 
A bill to repeal the tax on oleomargarine. 
Referred to Committee on Finance. 


“S. 1907 (Mr. FULBRIGHT). A bill repealing 
certain provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code relating to the tax on oleomargarine, 
and for other purposes. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


“1946 AND 1945 
“None. 
“1944 

“S.1744 (Mr. Smith of South Carolina). 
A bill to provide for the more efficient utili- 
zation of the agricultural resources of the 
Nation during peace and war; to regulate 
the production and distribution of mar- 
garine, a product of certain agricultural 
commodities, in interstate commerce; to re- 
move certain obstruction to the distribution 
of such product in interstate commerce; and 
for other purposes. Referred to Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


1943 


“S. 1426 (Mr. Maybank). A bill to provide 
that certain taxes imposed with respect to 
the sale or manufacture of oleomargarine 
which is yellow in color shall be suspended 
until the expiration of 6 months after the 
terminat/on of hostilities in the present war. 
Referred to Committee on Finance. 

“Mr. Bushfield presented a resolution of 
the South Dakota State Dairy Association 
opposing H. R. 2400, relating to taxes on 
oleomargarine and license taxes on manu- 
factures. Referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

“Mr. Gillette presented a resolution of the 
‘National Cooperative Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, opposing legislation to repeal Fed- 
eral commodity and license taxes on oleo- 
margarine. Referred to Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

“Mr. Capper presented a similar resolution. 
Referred to Committee on Finance. 


“1942 


“Mr. Davis presented a petition of Pomona 
Grange of Butler, Pa., favoring legislation to 
regulate the composition of oleomargarine. 
Referred to Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

“1941 

“S, 1921 (Mr. Gillette). A bill to promote 
and protect the public welfare by prohibiting 
the shipment and sale in interstate and for- 
eign commerce of oleomargarine containing 
any milk or its products, or which is yellow 
in color, or which is in semblance or imita- 
tion of butter as to color, flavor, or appear- 
ance; to regulate the advertising of oleo- 
margarine; to provide for the enforcement 
of this act; to provide penalties, and for 
other purposes. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

“1940 

“Resolution of the National Cotton Council 
of America remonstrating against the penal- 
ties imposed on the use of margarine. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


“1939 AND 1938 
“None. 
“1937 
“Mr. Duffy presented a joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin op- 
posing the passage of House bill 3905, re- 
lating to the sale of oleomargarine. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
“1936 
“Resolutions adopted by milk producers’ 
locals of New England opposing interstate 
shipments of oleomargarine, favoring the re- 
tention of duties on foreign vegetable oils 
for domestic purposes, and an additional tax 
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on oleomargarine. Referred to Committee on 
Finance, 

“Resolutions of New York branch of Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, asking 
for a tax of 5 cents per pound on fats used 
in producing oleomargarine. Referred to 
Committee on Finance. 


“1935 


“Mr. La Follette presented a joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin favoring an increase in the tariff on 
foreign fats and oils used in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine. Referred to Committee on 
Finance. 

“1934 


“The Vice President laid before the Senate 
a resolution of the St. Lawrenceburg (N. Y.) 
Pomona Grange favoring the passage of H. R. 
6612, relative to the manufacture and sale of 
products manufactured for butter substi- 
tutes. Referred to Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

“S. 3203 (Mr. Smith of South Carolina (by 
request) ). A bill to amend an act entitled 
‘An act defining butter, also imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, 
importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
garine,’ approved August 2, 1886, as amended, 
and for other purposes. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


“1933 

“None. 

“1932 AND 1931 (72D CONG., 1ST SESS.) 

“S. 2846 (Mr. Dill). A bill to prohibit the 
interstate shipment of oleomargarine in cer- 
tain cases. Referred to Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

“S. 2950 (Mr. HÉBERT). A bill to authorize 
the packing of oleomargarine and adulter- 
ated butter in tin and other suitable pack- 
ages. Referred to Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

“S. 4065 (Mr. HÉBERT). A bill of the same 
title as S. 2950. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

“(NoTeE.—This bill became a law.) 


“SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 
(DECEMBER 1929—MARCH 3, 1931) 


“S. 5745 (Mr. Townsend of Michigan). A 
bill to amend the act entitled ‘An act defin- 
ing butter, also imposing a tax upon and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion, exportation of oleomargarine,’ approved 
August 2, 1886, as amended. Referred to 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

“(The above bill was reported from the 
committee, and H. R. 16836, a bill of an iden- 
tical title, was subsequently passed. S. 5745 
was postponed indefinitely.) H. R. 16836 be- 
came a law. 

“S. 5750 (Mr. Howell of Nebraska). A bill 
-of the same title as the two preceding bills. 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

“(Did not get out of committee.) 

“(Several petitions in favor of above legis- 
lation were referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry.) 


“SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 
(1929 AND 1930) 

“S. 3838 (Mr. HÉBERT). A bill of the same 
title as the foregoing. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

“H. R. 6. A bill to amend the definition 
of oleomargarine contained in the act defin- 
ing butter, etc., approved August 2, 1886, as 
amended. Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

“(This bill passed the Senate by a vote of 
44 to 32 and became a law.) 

“SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

(1929) s 
uS. 560 (Mr. Schall). A bill of the same 
title as H. R. 6. Referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 
“(Not reported.) 
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“S. 1552 (Mr. Norbeck). A bill of the same 
title as S. 560. Referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

“A resolution of a local grange in the State 
of Connecticut remonstrating against any 
change in the oleomargarine laws. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


“SEVENTIETH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 
(1928-29) 
“None. 
“SEVENTIETH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. (1928) 


“S.3737 (Mr. Tydings). A bill to amend 
the definition of the words ‘manufacture of 
oleomargarine’ and to amend the limitation 
upon oieomargarine taxable at one-fourth of 
1 cent per pound in the act entitled ‘An act 
defining butter, etc.’ approved August 2, 
1886, as amended. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


“SIXTY¥-NINTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


(1927) 
“None. 
“SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
(1925-26) 


“The Vice President laid before the Senate 
a joint resolution of the legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin favoring legislation to 
prohibit the manufacture or sale of oleo- 
margarine in the United States. Referred 
to Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


“SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


(1924-25) 

“None. 

“SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
(1923-24) 


“S. 392 (Mr. McKellar). A bill to reduce the 
tax on oleomargarine. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


“SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, SECOND, THIRD, AND 
FOURTH SESSIONS 
“None. 
“SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
(1921) 

“§.329. (Mr. McKellar). A bill to reduce 
the tax on oleomargarine. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


“SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, SECOND AND THIRD 
SESSIONS 
“None. 


“SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, (1919) 
“S. 461 (Mr. McKellar). A bill to reduce the 


tax on oleomargarine. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


“SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION (1918) 
“None. 
“SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION (1917) 


“S.294 (Mr. McKellar). A bill to reduce 
the tax on oleomargarine. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


“SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 
“None. 


“SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
(1915) 


“A resolution of the Farmers Booster Club, 
of Renville, Minn., opposing the proposed 
repeal of the tax on coloring of oleomarga- 
rine. Referred to Committee on Finance.” 

Mr. President, I wish to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry in regard to this bill. As 
I understand, the Chair referred it to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Younc in the 
chair). That is correct. The bill was so re- 
ferred. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have indicated I might 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. May 
IT inquire what would be the effect of my do- 
ing that? Could a vote be had immediately 
upon the decision, or might it be expected 
that it would result in further parliamentary 
entanglement similar to that which was en- 
countered today as the result of the question 
raised yesterday? In other words, I should 
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like the Chair to state what would be the 
parliamentary situation if I were to appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The appeal, if 
made, would be debatable. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, the appeal would 
be open to debate, and if the Senator desires, 
the debate could be continued. If that is the 
desire of the Senator, it would be perfectly 
-agreeable to me. Otherwise, I should ask for 
the regular order, in the hope of accomplish- 
ing the very thing the Senator has been talk- 
ing about—the expediting of the program, so 
we can go on with other legislation and get 
it out of the way. But if the Senator is go- 
ing to appeal, it means we shall debate this 
question until it comes to a vote. - That 
would be perfectly within the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator feel that 
we may get to a vote? 

Mr, WHERRY. Oh, yes. As indicated earlier 
when I made a request for unanimous con- 
sent, my hope is that we may be able to ter- 
minate this matter definitely one way or 
another. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I appeal, 
then, from the ruling of the Chair, and I 
request that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the Senate? 


—— 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, 
pt. 4, pp. 5283-5294] 
REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the appeal of Mr. FULBRIGHT from the deci- 
sion of the President pro tempore referring 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry the bill (H. R. 2245) to repeal the tax 
on oleomargarine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter 
under consideration by the Senate is the 
appeal of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FuLpricHt] from the decision of the Chair 
referring to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry the bill (H. R. 2245) to repeal 
the tax on oleomargarine. 

The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 
Under the unanimous-consent agreement of 
yesterday the Senate will proceed to vote 
on the question at 2 o'clock p. m. today, 
and the intervening time. will be equally 
divided between those favoring the appeal 
and those opposed thereto, and controlled, 
respectively, by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the ranking majority 
members of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have been 
asked to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and with the permission of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas |Mr. FULBRIGHT] in 
charge of the time for the proponents, and if 
there is no objection by the opponents that 
the time be charged equally, I ask that a 
quorum be called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Nebraska suggests the absence of a 
quorum, the time required to be charged 
equally, one-half to each side. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their names: 

Aiken, Baldwin, Ball, Barkley, Bricker, 
Brooks, Buck, Butler, Byrd, Cain, Capper, 
Chavez, Connally, Cooper, Cordon, Donnell, 
Downey, Dworshak, Eastland, Ecton, Ellen- 
der, Ferguson, Flanders, Fulbright, Green, 
Gurney, Hatch, Hayden, Hickenlooper, Hill, 
Hoey, Holland, Ives, Johnson of Colorado, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Kem, Kilgore, 
Knowland, Langer, Lucas, McClellan, McFar- 
land, McGrath, McKeller, McMahon, Mag- 
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nuson, Malone, Martin, Maybank, Millikin, 
Moore, Morse, Murray, Myers, O’Conor, 
O’Daniel, O'Mahoney, Pepper, Reed, Robert- 
son of Virginia, Robertson of Wyoming, Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall, Smith, Stennis, Tait, 
Thomas of Oklahoma, Thomas of Utah, Thye, 
Tobey, Tydings, Vandenberg, Watkins, 
Wherry, White, Wiley, Williams, Wilson, 
Young. 

Mr. WHErRY. I announce that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Bushfield], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr.. Hawkes], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lodge], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCarthy], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Rever- 
comb] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES] is necessarily absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

Mr. Lucas. I announce that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. George] and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] are absent 
because of illness in their families. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taylor], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Umstead], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. Wag- 
ner] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine 
Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas expect to speak at this time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I expect to speak for a 
short time now, and to reserve a short time 
in which to speak at the end of the debate, 
before the vote. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, day before 
yesterday I made a brief statement on the 
subject now pending before the Senate. I 
ask the Senator if he will be kind enough 
to permit me to make a request for inclusion 
of that statement in the Recorp at this 
time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for that purpose: 

Mr. MayBaNkK. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp at this point the statement I made 
on day before yesterday respecting the pend- 
ing bill. In it I gave the reasons for my 
belief that the bill should be submitted to 
the Committee on Finance. Inasmuch as 
I have asked to have the speech included in 
the Recorp at this point, and since a vote is 
to be taken on the question of reference of 
the bill at 2 o’clock today, I do not intend to 
make any remarks at this time on the sub- 
ject. 

There being no objection, Mr. Maybank’s 
statement was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

“Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized. 

“Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I regret that 
the situation is such that the Chair could 
not rule today on the question. The bill, 
which came from the House of Representa- 
tives, was introduced by the Representative 
from my district and from my home, Repre- 
sentative Rivers. After a long fight the bill 
was finally passed by the House, and I was 
hopeful that today the Senate would take it 
up and that the Chair would rule on the 
committee to which the bill should be re 
ferred. : 

“In 1943 and 1944 a similar fight took place 
in the Senate. I submitted to tax bill after 
tax bill amendments proposing to repeal the 
taxes on oleomargarine. Extensive hearings 
were held by the Finance Committee, of 
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which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. George] 
was at that time chairman. The distin- 
guished President pro tempore of the Senate 
was at that time the ranking Republican on 
the Finance Committee. The oleomargarine 
interests and other witnesses testified. 
Through all those hearings the measure was 
handled by the Finance Committee. Of 
course I should like to see the bill placed on 
the calendar, as was done in the case of the 
tidelands oil bill. I hope that the Chair, who 
has always been fair in the reference of bills, 
will not forget that the hearings on oleo- 
margarine were held before the Finance Com- 
mittee in 1943, 1944, and 1948, which com- 
mittee already has a great deal of informa- 
tion on the subject. I therefore trust that 
the bill as passed by the House will be re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. 

“The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Millikin], 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
recently made the statement in the Senate, 
in answer to me, that he considered it to 
be a tax matter and that the Finance Com- 
mittee would take it up in due time. 

“So, Mr. President, without further state- 
ment, I trust that when the matter comes 
up tomorrow, unless the bill can be placed 
on the calendar, the distinguished. President 
pro tempore will refer the bill to the Finance 
Committee which heard the arguments in 
1943, 1944, 1947, and 1948.” 

Mr. Youne.. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair 
state that. the Senate is proceeding under a 
division of time, and all the present proceed- 
ings are being charged to the time of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under those circumstances, 
I do not yield further at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was 
about to suggest to the Senator that, without 
objection, if the Senator is willing to con- 


tinue to yield, the time now being consumed 
may be divided. However, if the Senator 
prefers to proceed, he is entitled to do so. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under those circumstances, 


I think I shall proceed. 


Mr. President, under the existing parlia- 
mentary situation, I am sure that the oppo- 
nents of this repeal legislation will argue 
that a vote to sustain the ruling of the Chair 
is not a vote on the merits of the bill. 
Senators will recall that the same argument 
was made when this measure was offered 
as an amendment to the tax bill.. Techni- 
cally, that argument is correct; but practi- 
cally, as a matter of fact, a vote on this 
referral may well be the only opportunity 
to vote on the bill at this session. 

I have already heard that representatives 
of the butter interests are seeking to have 
held hearings lasting a month. One rumor 
which I heard this morning from a repre- 
sentative of the press is that they expect 
to present at least 100 witnesses. I have on 
my desk a copy of the hearings which have 
already been held on this question during 
the past 5 years.. The record consists of ap- 
proximately 2,000 pages. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that almost all that could be brought 
out by further hearings is already in evi- 
dence. There may be other ways to kill a 
cat than by choking it with butter; but the 
experience of 62 years clearly demonstrates 
that that is the favorite way to kill an oleo- 
margarine tax-repeal bill. It is plain to any- 
one that by the simple device of delaying 
the hearings or permitting them to be long, 
drawn out, the Senate would be denied an 
opportunity to vote on the bill. I realize 
that members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry cannot guarantee any pre- 
cise time; but the real difficulty in my posi- 
tion and that of others who propose this 
legislation is the feeling that there may be 
long delay during the last few days of this 
session. 

Mr. President, much emphasis has. been 
placed upon the fact that the bill under 
consideration was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House. However, we 
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should not overlook the fact that that com- 
mittee did not actually report the bill, and in 
that sense did not handle it. By a majority 
of 2 to 1 in the House, the House itself took 
the bill from the committee and acted upon 
it directly. So in a very real sense by that 
action the House disapproved the reference 
of the bill to the Committee on Agriculture. 

One basis for the decision of the Chair 
is the fact that the original bill which cre- 
ated the oleomargarine tax in 1886 was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture. 
That action is cited by the Chair in support 
of his decision. In that instance the re- 
ferral was made by the closest possible vote 
of 22 to 21, and was made, as will be dis- 
closed by an examination of the debate, by 
very evident exception as to the action pro- 
posed by the committee. 

The motion to refer the House-approved 
bill to the Senate Agriculture Committee 
was made by Senator Miller, of New York, 
the chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. l 

Senator Beck, of Kentucky, immediately 
objected in these words: 

“I think if Senators will look at the bill 
they will readily understand that if the 
bill as it came from the House does not go 
to the Finance Committee it is hard to imag- 
ine any bill that ought to go to that com- 
mittee. A tariff bi might as well go to the 
Committee on Agriculture, for that has to do 
with farmers, with their shoes and stockings, 
their sugar, their salt, and everything else.” 

Senator Miller, of New York, then stated 
the first of the two main arguments for 
sending the bill to his own committee—the 
Agriculture Committee. He said: 

“The bill comes to us from the other 
House, having been perfected there in the 
Committee on Agriculture, having passed 
the House entirely under charge of that 
committee, as the RECORD will show, never 
having been referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee which corresponds te the Finance 
Committee of this body.” 

Senator Miller, who was to lead the fight 
for the original antimargarine law, then 
dropped this curious—and I think we must 
say misleading—suggestion into the debate: 

“What will be the condition of this bill 
when it shall reappear from that committee 
(the Agriculture Committee), if referred 
there; I cannot tell—whether there will be 
anything of a tax in it or not,” 

This was misleading because only a few 
months before the dairy interests had held 
a great convention in New York City at which 
the whole antimargarine campaign had been 
planned. That campaign had as its end pur- 
pose the drastic curtailment or destruction 
of the margarine industry—an industry 
whose chief crime was that it dared to make 
a food product which competed with butter. 
That curtailment or destruction, it was gen- 
erally agreed by the butter interests, could 
most effectively be achieved through the im- 
position of an excessive tax. I call atten- 
tion to the further fact, as evidence of the 
dairy interests’ real purpose, that the origi- 
nal bill, as presented in the House, proposed 
a straight 10-cent tax on all margarine—a 
tax which, if approved, would have probably 
wiped out the whole margarine industry. 

Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, then rose 
to challenge Senator Miller, who had just 
told the Senate that his committee was al- 
ready considering this subject. Senator 
Aldrich said: 

“It is a tax bill and nothing else and refers 
in every one of its provisions to the taxation 
of an article of merchandise and the regula- 
tion of its sale by the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau of the Treasury Department.” 

Senator Aldrich continued—and I think 
his argument is equally valid today: 

“The Senator from New York says that the 
bill affects the agricultural interests of this 
country. Does not the tax upon whisky 
affect the agricultural interests of _ this 
country? 
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“If we are to send every tax bill that re- 
lates to, or interests, or affects the agri- 
cultural interests of this country to the 
Committee on Agriculture they would usurp 
all the functions of the Committee on Fi- 
nance and all other committees of the 
Senate.” 

Senator McPherson then asked Senator 
Miller this question: 

“Is the Senator from New York ready to 
say that it is not a revenue bill?” 

Senator Miller, with what can only be 
called deceptive frankness, gave this amazing 
reply: 

“As I said before, I do not care to go into 
a discussion of the bill or any other that 
we may pass—no revenue will be derived 
at all.” 

That was the language of the principal 
proponent of the original bill. Mark that 
statement by the chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee in 1886: 

“No revenue will be derived at all, for I 
hope the legislation passed here will forever 
make such a fraudulent manufacture as the 
imitation of butter impossible in this coun- 
try, and I will state that frankly.” 

Senator Blair, who also worked manfully 
for the passage of the original antimargarine 
law, then rose to supplement Senator Mill- 
er’s argument. He said: 

“If after a primary consideration of the 
main question, which is that of some method 
of affording a remedy for this great evil of 
substituting a fraudulent manufacture for 
the genuine article to be purchased in the 
market as an article of food, if after the gen- 
eral question has been considered, the mat- 
ter of tax should still be retained in the bill 
and it should come from the Committee on 
Agriculture as a bill involving taxation to 
some extent then there could be no impro- 
priety in referring it to the Committee on Fi- 
nance.” 

That is the language of Senator Blair 
and of Senator Miller. In other words, the 
entire theory of that referral was that the 
original bill was not expected to involve 
any revenue. It was expected to be strictly 
and purely a prohibition against the manu- 
facture of margarine. I need not say that 
the bill was never referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and I suppose it would be diffi- 
cult to prove what I think is obviously the 
case, that it was never intended that it be 
done. The whole maneuver, by which the 
original margarine tax bill was referred in 
1886 to the Agricultural Committees of the 
two Houses—which were supposed to be fa- 
vorable to the butter cause—rather than the 
tax committees which would normally have 
considered them, was most unusual. Today 
we should look at the facts as they are and 
act in the light of realities. 

The value of this action as a precedent 
cannot be greater than the value of any pre- 
vious or subsequent referral. As I have 
shown, this precedent broke older and pre- 
viously unbroken precedents. Further, it 
has not been followed with any consistency 
since that time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia: The Senator 
will recall that the housing bill which was 
recently before us contained a provision re- 
pealing or waiving a tax. Is it not a fact 
that provision went out on a point of order 
on the ground that a bill to repeal a tax is as 
much a tax bill as a bill to impose a tax? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Senator is en- 
tirely correct. I cannot see any basis for 
argument about the matter in any other way. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I think it has 
been consistently held in both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives that a bill 
to repeal a tax is as much a tax bill as is a bill 
to impose a tax. I wish to say to my col- 
league the Senator from Arkansas that dur- 
ing the 10 years I served on the Ways and 
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Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I always insisted that any bill 
relative to taxes, either a bill to impose a tax 
or a bill to repeal a tax, should be referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee, because 
of necessity the tax feature had to be the 
major feature of the bill and in considering 
the reference of a bill the indirect effects 
which might flow from a given piece of 
legislation should not be given the major 
consideration. 

No doubt the Senator from Arkansas re- 
calls that when the House of Representatives 
framed a bill to provide a pension for railway 
employees, that bill was referred to the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, It carried a tax. The Supreme 
Court declared that bill unconstitutional, 
because the tax was not properly levied. 
When the House came to remedy that defect, 
it split the proposed legislation, and sent the 
tax phase of the Railroad Retirement Act to 
the Ways and Means Committee, and in that 
committee we framed a tax which stood up 
in the courts. 

The Senator from Arkansas also will recall 
that when it was proposed in the House of 
Representatives. to pass a Bituminous Coal 
Act, the purpose of which was, as was 
claimed, to eliminate cutthroat competition 
and the stabilize the coal industry and pro- 
vide more stable employment in that indus- 
try, although the tax on the producers was 
only a nominal tax, that bill was referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee because the 
bill carried a tax. 

The same situation applies in the case of 
the Social Security Act, I may also point out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President; let me say to 
the Senator from Virginia that I covered 
that matter at great length yesterday. 
There are endless examples. The question 
of jurisdiction is determined by the method 
by which such matters are reached and not 
by the indirect or ultimate effects. I could 
not possibly agree with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia more fully than I do. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I simply wish 
to make clear why I shall support the appeal 
of the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
with all due deference to the ruling of the 
Chair, because the Chair plainly left the de- 
cision up to the Senate on a close issue. So, 
without any reflection upon the Chair, we 
may decide how we shall vote on the question 
of having this bill referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is true, 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Arkansas one ques- 
tion. He is opposed to this tax because he 
says it is unfair competition to put an ex- 
cise tax upon a competing food product. 
Does not the Senator think it would be un- 
fair competition to an established product 
not to require in any new law on the sub- 
ject that those who sell the competing prod- 
uct shall put their customers on notice as 
to what they are being served? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I say to the 
Senator from Virginia that I am in thor- 
ough accord with that position. I have 
discussed it with those who oppose this pro- 
posed legislation; and I have told them that 
certainly, for myself, and, I think, for every- 
one else who is supporting this matter, we 
shall support any kind of direct regulation, 
with any kind of penalties they wish, that 
will prevent any deception in the sale of 
oleomargarine. But that should not be done 
through the taxing power. The approach 
should be the same as the approach in con- 
nection with the pure-food laws. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I wish it understood, because the Senator 
from Arkansas is leading the fight here on 
this matter, that when this bill is referred to 
the Finance Committee, if it is, he will not 
oppose a provision in this proposed law 
which will require those who sell margarine 
to notify their customers what they are sell- 
ing them. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I have al- 
ready submitted to the Senator from Vermont 
two proposed amendments framed on the 
idea that we shall work out something of 
that sort. I certainly shall not oppose it. 

Mr. Rospertson of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator very much. : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, time is pass- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, a short summary of some 
further history of this legislation. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“In summary of the statements made by 
those who support the appeal from the ref- 
erence of this bill to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, I should like to restate, 
point by point, the reasons advanced by the 
Chair for referral to that committee. The 
statement of the Chair, I think, is the best 
possible case which can be made for the 
decision, and contains all arguments which 
have been made. 

“The Chair in referring a bill to a com- 
mittee is actually performing a judicial func- 
tion. He examines a bill, without regard to 
its merits, and with due regard to the law, 
the precedents, and the rules of the Senate, 
refers it to a committee. 

“By the same token, then, the Senate of 
the United States is performing a judicial 
function, in the nature of an appeal. And 
it, too, in all justice, should be bound by 
the law, the precedents, and the rules, with- 
out regard to the merits of the bill. 

“Indeed the Chair, in referring this bill, 
has cited precedent, rules, and one case in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“The Chair says, first, that the bill has an 
oversimplified title. What is the title? 
Quoting, ‘A bill to repeal the tax on oleomar- 
garine.’ True this is simple, but is it not 
precisely what the bill does?. Of course it 
does not tell precisely what effect its enact- 
ment will have upon any segment of our 
economy. But could any possible title of any 
bill do that? 

“Next the Chair makes the point that ‘rev- 
enue is only incidental in the purposes of 
this bill, and that “the subject matter which 
predominates”—that being the controlling 
phrase in the Reorganization Act—is the 
agricultural economy.’ If this be true, is it 
not equally true of any tax bill, particularly 
any excise tax bill, and any tariff? The es- 
sence of this interpretation is that a -bill 
should be referred to that committee which 
has jurisdiction over that constituent of our 
economy which it most directly affects. By 
this same interpretation, tariffs and tariff 
agreements should be handled by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

“Withholding taxes on wages should be 
handled by Labor and Public Welfare, which, 
under rule XXV, as amended by the Re- 
organization Act, should have all measures 
relating to labor. Certainly with respect to 
such taxes the predominating subject matter 
is their influence on labor. 

“Likewise, an exemption in favor of serv- 
icemen should be under the jurisdiction of 
the Armed Services Committee, because, un- 
der rule XXV the Armed Services Committee 
is charged with ‘matters relating to pay and 
other benefits and privileges of members of 
the armed services.’ 

` “This goes on in endless progression until 
it results in complete lack of jurisdiction of 
the Finance Committee. For that matter, 
the same analogies can be made with refer- 
ence to matters handled by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 
appropriation that does not affect an article, 
a profession, a class, an industry, or an ele- 
ment of the Nation’s economy, as the mar- 
garine taxes affect agriculture, directly or 
indirectly. 

“The significance of all this, I think, is 


that what is intended by the organization. 


For there is no tax or. 
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of the Senate and its committees is that 
jurisdiction should be determined in the 
cases of taxes, appropriations, and perhaps 
other functions, not by the effect particular 
proposed legislation has upon a particular 
element of the economy, but, rather, the 
method of effecting it. And where the 
method chosen is by taxation, the Finance 
Committee should have jurisdiction. 

“Thus, there is nothing to prevent the 
Agricultural Committee, within the limits of 
the Constitution, from legislating, or con- 
sidering legislation, dealing with the mar- 
garine and butter question, so long as it does 
so by general legislation and not taxation. 

“If price controls on meats were to be 
reimposed, would that question be handled 
by the Committee on Agriculture? It cer- 
tainly affects the agricultural economy. I 
think it would affect it to a much greater 
extent than would the taxes on margarine. 
But what is the method of affecting it? 
Control of prices—which is a subject within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

“The fact is that each committee has gen- 
eral jurisdiction over matters expressed 
within its title, with special jurisdictions 
added. But that jurisdiction extends to 
general measures of regulation, assistance, 
and so forth, only, and in any case where 
the method of legislation is within the pur- 
view of another committee the latter should 
have and does have jurisdiction. 

“The next point made by the Chair is that 
‘revenue considerations are not involved,’ 
quoting from a statement by the Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in House hearings on 
this bill. 

“I shall not dwell upon the dangers of mis- 
interpretation by quoting out of context, 
with which all Senators are familiar. But 
I should like to quote also, from the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on my bill— 
which is identical to this one—as follows: 

“ ‘The basic issue raised by the oleomarga- 
rine taxes is the propriety and desirability 
of using the tax laws to affect the relative 
position of competing industries, both of 
which use domestic agricultural raw mate- 
rials. In the case of oleomargarine the tax- 
ing power is used as a punitive measure 
against one industry to advance the inter- 
ests of another. In the process the public is 
deterred from the free exercise of its con- 
sumer preferences. Without passing judg- 
ment on the relative merits of the two prod- 
ucts from the viewpoint of the public health, 
it is the view of the Treasury Department 
that the use of the taxing power to distort the 
normal development of competing industries 
and to deprive them of the full benefit of the 
free-enterprise system conflicts with the 
public interests and, in the absence of com- 
pelling considerations, should be avoided.’ 

“In the light of this quotation, I think the 
Treasury’s statement, as quoted by the Chair, 
can only be interpreted as meaning that 
there is insufficient revenue derived from the 
taxes to have a material effect. Certainly it 
is not the Treasury’s position that the laws 
are not tax laws. And cannot the state- 
ment quoted by the Chair be applied with 
evident truth, to practically all tariffs and 
many, many excise taxes? 


“The Chair next cites the Supreme Court. 


case of Millard v. Roberts, as holding that 
‘revenue bills are those that levy taxes in 
the strict sense of the word, and are not bills 
for other purposes, which may incidentally 
create revenue.’ I attempted to analyze that 
case yesterday and shall not repeat. Suffice 
it to say that the court, in that case, held 
that the acts in question were best described 
by their titles, which are as follows: 

* *An act to provide for eliminating certain 
grade crossings or railroads in the District of 
Columbia, to require and authorize the con- 
struction of new terminals and tracks for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. in the city of 


_ Washington, and for other purposes, ~ 


June 17. 


“fan act to provide for eliminating certain 
grade crossings on the line of the Baltimore & 
Potomac Railroad Co., in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and requiring said company to 
depress and elevate its tracks, and to enable 
it to relocate parts of its railroad therein, 
and for other purposes. 

“*An act to provide for a Union Railroad 
Station in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes.’ 

“Furthermore, the case in no way involved, 
directly or remotely, the oleomargarine taxes. 
On the other hand the cases I cite: In re 
Koliock and McCray v. United States, hold 
that the very laws in question are tax laws, 
and so depend for their existence. 

“Only so far as the contribution by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is concerned was a tax in- 
volved in the case of Millard v. Roberts. A 
levy or assessment upon properties in the 
District was made to effect this contribution. 
The decision was summed up in this sen- 
tence: 

“ ‘Whatever taxes are imposed are but 
means to the purposes provided by the act.’ 

“Contrast this language with that of In re: 
Kollock, which involved the very laws which 
this bill would repeal, and the very issue 
here involved; namely, whether the oleomar- 
garine legislation is tax legislation. I quote 
again from In re Kollock: 

“ ‘The act before us is on its face an act for 
levying taxes, and, although it may operate 
in so doing to prevent deception in the sale 
of oleomargarine as and for butter, its pri- 
mary object must be assumed to be the rais- 
ing of revenue; and, considered as a revenue 
act, the designation of the stamps, marks, 
and brands is merely in the discharge of an 
administrative function and falls within the 
numerous instances of regulations needful 
to the operation of the machinery of par- 
ticular laws, authority to make which has — 
always been recognized as within the 
competency of the legislative power to confer. 

* + a * ha 


“‘We concur with the court of appeals that 
this provision does not difer in principle 
from those of the internal-revenue laws, 
which direct the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to prepare suitable stamps to þe 
used on packages of cigars, tobacco, and 
spirits; to change such stamps when deemed 
expedient; and to revise and regulate the 
means for affixing them.’ 

“The Chair cites the precedent of the re- 
ferral of S. 1744, in the 78th Congress, to the 
Committee on Agriculture. In reply, I call 
your attention to the great preponderance of 
bills on the subject which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. I also call your 
attention to the fact that in practically 
every case of referral to the Committee on 
Agriculture, the bills and other matters can 
be distinguished by a preponderant purpose 
to prohibit, regulate, and affect oleomar- 
garine otherwise than by taxes. 

“The Chair next cites the fact that this 
bill, in the House, was handled by its Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. We are not in any 
respect bound by that peculiar circumstance, 
and I am sure the Chair does not mean to 
imply that we are. Nor should this reason 
have any effect, for it has not affected the 
referral of my bill in this body, nor was it 
made upon the basis of anything other than 
precedent created by special rule of the 
House, without regard to the nature of the 
bill. We should also not overlook the fact 
that the House, by a large majority, took the 
bill from the committee, against the will of 
the committee, and acted upon it.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I now yield 
to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Cain] 
the 2 minutes which I think he requested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Washington is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Carn. Mr. President, the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington represents a State in 
which there are large and very successful 
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dairy interests. He is being urged by those 
interests, among which are many of his per- 
sonal friends, to support the maintenance of 
the oleomargarine taxes and to vote in favor 
of referring House bill 2245 to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The junior Senator from Washington has 
not committed his vote on the margarine-tax 
problem because his study of the facts in- 
volved is far from being completed. He is 
only convinced that in this day of high 
prices charged to housewives and other con- 
sumers, the margarine-tax question should 
be decided on the floor of the Senate at an 
early date. 

A companion bill to House bill 2245 has, 
as I understand, been before the Senate 
Finance Committee for some time, where 
presumably, no doubt, it has received some 
consideration. This is one reason why I 
shall vote in favor of referring House bill 
2245 to the Finance Committee. I should 
like to believe that that committee will re- 
port a bill to the Senate in time for the 
Senate to take action during the present 
session of Congress. 

In referring House bill 2245 to the Cem- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
President pro tempore said that his decision 
to refer the bill to that committee, rather 
than to the Finance Committee, was ex- 
tremely close. It seems to me that he ruled 
in favor of the subject of food, rather than 
taxes. 

I strongly feel that the tax question 
should be granted priority consideration. 
For this second reason, I shall vote to sup- 
port the appeal made by the Senator from 
Arkansas to the referral decision laid down 
yesterday by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate. In so voting, Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Washington believes he 
is helping to insure a floor debate on House 
bill 2245, out of which, as an individual 
Senator, he can register his vote on the 
merits of an important public question. 

Mr. Youna. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me? 

Mr. Carn. Certainly. 

Mr. Younc. The Senator from Washington 
seems to be quite concerned about the posi- 
tion of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. The Senator from Arkansas met, 
the night before last, with four members of 
that committee who represent the- butter 
industry. At that time we gave him assur- 
ance that our committee would not hold up 
this bill, but would report it to the Senate 
in time for consideration of the Senate. I 
think anyone interested in the dairy in- 
dustry should favor the reference of the bill 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, where the dairy interests can re- 
ceive due consideration. 

Members of our Agriculture Committee are 
considering amendments which may be ac- 
ceptable to the oleomargarine interests 
themselves. In fact, there is one which I 
think is entirely reasonable and which is 
predicated on the thinking that oleo has been 
sold for years and years, and is a good prod- 
uct, and ought to be able to stand on its 
own feet now. There is no reason, in my opin- 
ion, why oleo could not be colored just a 
little different shade than butter, and sold 
on its own merits, rather than to be colored 
and sold as butter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of 
the Senator from Washington has expired. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator some of the time allotted to the 
proponents of reference of the bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, par- 
ticularly to permit the Senator to answer a 
question which I should like to ask him. 
My question is this: Does the Senator from 
Washington believe that the amendment to 
the long-range agricultural program bill 
which was submitted by his colleague, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. MAc- 
NusON], and which, in effect, would give the 
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President the right to raise the tariff against 
Canadian apples—which now are coming into 
the United States in very large quantity, 
seeking a market in this country, should be 
referred to the Finance Committee and not 
be considered by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry? Certainly it would af- 
fect the revenue of the United States. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me first to reply very briefly to the 
Senator from North Dakota, who addressed 
an observation to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. I think there is sufficient 
time for everyone, Mr. President. 

Mr. Cain. The junior Senator from Wash- 
ington feels that the Senator from North 
Dakota and himself have no quarrel on the 
subject of sharing a deep concern and in- 
terests in the dairy interests of the country. 
I have such an interest. My vote will be cast 
in favor of the appeal taken by the Senator 
from Arkansas, primarily for two reasons. 
Either rightly or wrongly, I think the matter 
will be more rapidly brought to the floor of 
the Senate through referring the bill to the 
Finance Committee. Secondly, I think pri- 
marily the subject under discussion is a tax 
matter and should be given prior considera- 
tion by the Finance Committee. After its 
action has been taken, and on the assump- 
tions of the Senator from North Dakota and 
myself that that committee will report a bill 
to the floor of the Senate, it seems that every 
Senator will be given ample opportunity to 
express his personal convictions and feelings 
on the merits of the proposal which is of- 
fered to the Senate. 

Mr. Youne. Of course, that argument, ad- 
vanced by the oleo interests, has made the 
whole situation as complicated and uncom- 
promising as it has been. What greater as- 
surance could the oleo interests have than 
the assurance by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that they would re- 
port the bill? We were even considering a 
certain date. If they have no more faith in 
the Members of the Senate than that, it in- 
dicates there is no settlement of this ques- 
tion at all. It seems to me that the Sena- 
tor from Washington ought to consider the 
dairy interests of his State, who would prefer 
having the Agricultural Committee work out 
a compromise, rather than a tax committee 
not dealing directly with agricultural in- 
terests. 

Mr. CAIN. I may say to the Senator that 
I have had not a single minute of conversa- 
tion with any representative of what he 
refers to as the oleomargarine industry. I 
am basing my decision on what seems to 
me to be a clear need to send this bill, in 
the interest of speed and of tax considera- 
tion, to the Finance Committee. That is 
not precluding what all Senators want, which 
is a thorough and full-scale debate on the 
subject as soon as some committee sends the 
approved measure to the floor, so we can 
decide it in the public interest at the earliest 
possible time. If the bill goes to the Agri- 
cultural Committee, I hope it wiil report 
the bill. 

Mr. Youne. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. Younsc. There is far more involved in 
this measure than simply taxes. It involves 
the interests of the dairy industry, which 
goes back for centuries. There is also in- 
volved soil conservation and diversified farm- 
ing. Further, it seems to me only reasonable 
to believe that the oleo interests themselves 
would agree that anyone eating in a public 
place ought to know whether he is eating 
oleomargarine or butter. It would be to 
their best interest. The color would be 
slightly different from butter. It may even 
facilitate the sale of their product and prob- 
ably result in a greater sale of it. 

Mr. CAIN. As I understand, we are not 
debating the subject of oleomargarine at the 
moment, We are debating which commit- 
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tee ought to have jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Younc. That is correct. 

Mr. Carn. But the statement by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota impels me to ask 
this question: As I understand, an identical 
bill introduced by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has been before the Finance Committee 
for some time. I am not aware of the fact 
that any question has been raised publicly 
on the floor of the Senate by the Senator 
from North Dakota or by any other Senator, 
or that any exception has been taken to 
where the bill has been for quite some time. 
If this matter is so important, according to 
the terms of the definition of the Senator 
from North Dakota, where have all Senators 
been, for some weeks past, that they have 
not expressed themselves concerning the 
matter? 

Mr. Young. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Carn. I yield. 

Mr. Young. I probably would have raised 
the question at the time this bill was re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee, had it 
been appropriately introduced. The Senator 
well knows that a revenue or tax measure 
cannot be initiated in the Senate, anyway; 
it must originate in the House. So we were 
not concerned about the reference of the 
bill of which the Senator speaks. 

Mr. Carn. I was taking it for granted that 
nothing would happen, one way or another, 
in connection with the measure. 

Mr. Youne. It could not. Under our rules 
nothing could happen. 

Mr. Carn. The Senator from North Dakota 
was equally aware with me that in due 
course, when the House took action on the 
oleomargarine bill, of that sort, a committee 
in which a bill on this subject had been 
held for some time would immediately be 
called into sturdy action. 

Mr. Younc. I think the remarks of the 
distinguished President of the Senate are in 
point. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Vermont is in control of the time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yielded time 
to the Senator from Washington, to enable 
him to answer a question of mine. I should 
be glad to yield further time to other Sen- 
ators. I asked the Senator from Washing- 
ton if he believed that the plea of the apple- 
growers of the State of Washington to the 
Agricultural Committee, to seek a solution 
to their problem so far as the heavy im- 
portation of Canadian apples into this coun- 
try is concerned, should be referred to the 
Finance Committee, and no further consid- 
eration be given to it by the Agricultural 
Committee? In my opinion it is analogous 
to the present situation. It concerns a tariff 
imposed in order to regulate the amount of 
apples and the price at which apples can be 
imported into this country. I should like 
to know whether the Senator thinks the 
Agricultural Committee also should relin- 
quish jurisdiction of that matter. 

Mr. Cain. If the Senator from Vermont 
will permit, I should like to express my 
gratitude for his willingness to allow me to 
reply to the question of the Senator from 
North Dakota, 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Vermont 
was very glad indeed to yield the time. 

Mr. Carn. With reference to the question 
of the Senator from Vermont, I may say that 
I do not feel qualified to answer it. How- 
ever, I am glad the Senator has called to my 
attention the matter of the jurisdiction of 
that particular bill, which was introduced 
by my colleague the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MAGNUSON]. I shall very promptly 
study it and give the Senator my opinion 
for whatever he may think it to be worth. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be glad to have the 
opinion of the Senator from Washington. 
I had hoped that he would be sufficiently 
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familiar with the situation to enable him to 
give his opinion at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr FULBRIGHT. Is it not true that recip- 
rocal trade agreements go to the Finance 
Committee? 

Mr. AIKEN. The reciprocal trade agree- 
ments go to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why are they sent there, 
instead of to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture? The Committee on Foreign Relations 
does not handle agricultural legislation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was asking the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington if he thought the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture could turn down the 
plea of the apple growers of the State of 
Washington, with reference to apples? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it confuses the 
issue. No one is saying that general legisla- 
tion, in the form of a tax bill, designed to 
promote argiculture, including the dairying 
industry, should not go to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think it confuses the 
issue at all. It may possibly confuse some 
of those who are insistent that the Chair 
erred in his reference of the oleomargarine 
bill, but the issue is the same in each case. 
That issue is, Where does the preponderance 
of interest lie—with agriculture or else- 
where? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the issue generally 
is in respect to the manner in which a par- 
ticular subject matter would be affected. 
For example, when a bill came to the Senate 
to prohibit the shipment of oleomargarine 
in interstate commerce, it was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The bill specifically provided 
that the power to control interstate com- 
merce should be invoked. No objection was 
raised. I think the means by which a thing 
is to be regulated is determinative of the 
issue. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from. Arkansas 
says that certain bills were referred to the 
Finance Committee. I may say that of about 
40 bills relating to oleomargarine, which have 
been introduced during the past few years, 
only 4 or 5 of them have been referred to 
committees other than that on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The Chair, however, yesterday answered 
the question which has been raised this 
morning, as to why one or two Senate bills 
introduced previously this year were re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. I quote 
from the statement by the Chair, which is 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
94, part 4, page 5230. 

“Again reference of the bill to the Finance 
Committee may be strongly urged on the 
basis of the fact that two previous Senate 
bills, S. 985 and S. 1907, for this same pur- 
pose have been referred in the Senate, dur- 
ing the present Congress, to the Finance 
Committee although no action has ever been 
taken on them in that committee. 

“This was done on the basis of their titles 
in usual routine at the legislative desk when 
no occasion arose to examine the full text 
of the bills to determine the subject matter 
which predominates.” 

In other words, no one knew when the 
bills were referred. They were referred in 
a routine manner. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a point of order? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to myself to complete 
my statement. When the bill was referred, 
I doubt that the Chair himself was aware 
of the reference in view of the routine man- 
ner in which it was handled, based on scan- 
ning titles. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I will yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], because the Senator 
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from Arkansas has an hour’s time, and I 
would rather that some of the yielding be 
on his time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to correct 
that statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wanted to ask 
the junior Senator from Washington a 
question. Is the tax which we are now 
discussing placed on the food content in a 
pound of oleomargarine? 

Mr. CAIN. I have never before heard such 
a question raised. I presume the tax is 
placed upon the sale price of oleomargarine. 

Mr. THYE. I did not think the Senator 
had ever thought that question out. That 
is the reason I asked him the question. 
The tax is placed upon the color which is 
in a pound of oleomargarine, and not on 
the food content. The food itself is always 
tax free. But if it is colored and camou- 
flaged as butter there is a tax placed upon 
the pound of oleomargarine. I did not think 
the Senator from Washington had given that 
question a complete study. 

Mr. Cain. The Senator from Washington 
had been previously so informed, but he had 
not considered the question in exactly the 
form in which the Senator raised it. It 
seems to me we are all talking about exactly 
the same thing, and that is the need for dis- 
cussing the problem publicly on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for an observation? 

Mr. AIKEN. I will yield very briefly to the 
Senator from Arkansas. If he takes over a 
minute he will have to have the time taken 
out of his own time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall not take more than 
a minute. 

The Senator from Vermont made the state- 
ment that I introduced a bill and no one 
knew anything about it. I made a speech of, 
I think, 1 hour’s duration in explaining the 
bill on the day I introduced it in the Senate. 
I-am sure that any Senator who read the 
Recorp had full notice of the character of 
the bill. There was no secret about it. A 
similar bill had been previously introduced. 
It did not slip by unnoticed. 

The next observation I wish to make is to 
correct the statement of the Senator from 
Minnesota, that white oleomargarine is sold 
tax free. There is a tax of one-quarter of a 
cent. There is no tax on the housewife who 
puts the yellow color into the oleomargarine. 
Therefore, I do not see why the Senator 
argues that the color is what is being taxed, 
because he is perfectly free, as I am, to buy 
the oleomargarine and put the color in it. 
It is the colored margarine that bears a tax. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 


Mr. THYE. In reply to the remarks of the 
junior Senator from Arkansas regarding 
color and the housewife placing color in the 
product, of course there is no penalty 
against the housewife putting the color in 
the product, because the product comes with 
a capsule or some sort of container with the 
color in it. But there is no food content in 
the color. The Senator will admit that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is exactly the same color 
that is put into butter. 

Mr. Ture. The fact is there is no food 
content in the color. Therefore the tax does 
not deprive the consumer of the benefit of 
the food contained in the pound of oleo- 
margarine. 

Speaking of excise taxes and the one- 
quarter-of-a-cent tax on oleomargarine, the 
processors of all other commodities have to 
pay a license fee or an excise tax in order 
to do business. So that subject could be 
debated from now until sundown, and we 
could both be correct. The one-quarter-of- 
a-cent-a-pound tax on the uncolored food 
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content of a pound of oleomargarine is 
mostly an identification of the product’s 
having been sold. Of course, that is an 
argument which I would say is minor and 
is not a question on which we should take 
any time. But, getting back to the main 
question, there is no tax on the food con- 
tent if the product is sold uncolored. It is 
entirely a question of whether one should be 
permitted to color it in the form of a cam- 
ouflaged product to be placed on the tables 
in public eating places in the form of what 
might well be butter, where there are more 
than 62 million meals served every day. 
The processor has found the greatest oppor- 
tunity of sales promotion in continuing 
fighting and feuding between legislative 
Members representing the dairy interests 
and legislative Members representing the 
Deep South or the Cotton Belt and, in more 
recent years, those who produce soybeans. 
They have come in for a little share in the 
debate on the question of whether the prod- 
uct should be camouflaged to deceive the 
public when it is placed on tables in public 
eating places, or when it is openly placed 
and served on the tables. 

I might well say, Why the importance of 
the argument? The housewife, if she were 
using oleomargarine in her mashed pota- 
toes, would not care what color it was. It 
would not make any difference, because the 
mashed potatoes would melt it and the color 
would disappear, whether she used butter or 
colored or uncolored oleomargarine. If the 
housewife wants to use oleomargarine for 
cooking purposes, the color makes no dif- 
ference. If she were serving it as a sand- 
wich spread the color, again, would make no 
difference. If she served it on the table to 
have it used as an open spread for a slice 
of bread, then the color would become a 
factor in connection with having it look like 
the real thing. The housewife does not 
want to say to her family or to her neigh- 
bors, “We are eating oleomargarine today.” 
That is the reason she comes back to the 
idea that when she openly serves oleomar- 
garine on the table she wants to have the 
color in it, so that no one will raise the ques- 
tion of whether it is butter or an imitation 
product. 

So I say to the Senators from the South, 
and especially to the junior Senator from 
Arkansas, the processor has found it to be 
the best publicity, the best advertisement 
he can possibly conceive of or develop or 
write, to continue this fighting and feuding 
which has been so successfully carried on 
between the dairy and cotton interests and, 
in more recent years, the soybean producers. 

I warn the Senate that if this tax is re- 
moved the housewife is going to pay just 
about the same for the product colored as 
she is now paying for the product; that she 
will not be really the beneficiary of the re- 
moval of the tax on the colored product; and 
that so far as the producer in the South, or 
the soybean producer in the Middle West, is 
concerned, he will not be much better off 
financially at the end of the year than he is 
at the present time. 

I also wish to call attention to the fact 
that if and when the processor can import 
coconut oil at a cost a little below what the 
soybean oil and the cottonseed oil now cost 
him, he will import coconut oil and process. 
his oleomargarine with that, and the cotton 
producer and the soybean producer will not 
be the beneficiary of the color, so to speak, 
in the product. 

I wish to say further, in speaking abcut 
the entire question, Mr. President, that there 
is nothing that has lent itself, in the way of 
general assistance, to diversification of agri- 
cultural operations of the South, so much 
as the dairy cow has lent itself to the general 
diversification and soil-building practices 
being followed. In the event the butter mar- 
ket is ruined by the competition which col- 
ored oleomargarine will make possible and 
will bring to it, then I would say that the 
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diversification and progress made in agricul- 
ture in the Southern States will have a set- 
back. As a Nation we have spent a great 
deal of money in the support of soil-conser- 
vation programs and payments in order to 
bring about that diversification, and if the 
attempt is successful to throw on the market 
in competition with butter a camouflaged 
product it will have a tendency to destroy 
the splendid progress which has been made 
in soil conservation in recent years. 

I thank the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I rose to take 
about 5 minutes of the hour which was al- 
lotted to the friends of agriculture in the 
Senate, to debate the question as to whether 
the reference made by the Chair of the oleo 
bill should be upheld. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would rather not yield until 
I make a short statement. I am not going 
to take much time, because I do not think it 
is necessary to do so. 

The arguments of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas and the other Senators who maintain that 
the bill should not be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry are based 
on two assumptions, both of which are false. 
The first assumption is that the President 
of the Senate is not familiar with the legis- 
lative processes. The President of the Sen- 
ate has been around here a long time, longer 
than those who criticize his reference have 
been. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. MAYBANK addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, the opposition 
hasan hour of its own. I wish to get in some 
time on behalf of the friends of agriculture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Vermont declines to yield, and under 
the division of time, it is not fair to impose 
on his control of his own time. 

Mr. AIKEN. The inference was made that 
the President of the Senate referred the oleo- 
margarine bill yesterday practically not car- 
ing what the decision was on his reference, 
That is not so, and if one will study the 
Recorp of yesterday and read what the Pres- 
ident pro tempore said, he will learn that he 
had very definite reasons for referring the 
bill to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The reasons which the President pro tem- 
pore gave are unanswerable. Let me read 
his summary. He said: 

“But it seems clear to the Chair, after a 
faithful examination of the entire subject, 
that the pending bill is not a revenue meas- 
ure in the appropriate sense of that phrase 
as defined in the Reorganization Act; but 
that the subject matter which predomi- 
nates—the controlling phrase in the Reor- 
ganization Act—lies preponderantly within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry.” 

In reaching the decision he did reach, the 
Chair was absolutely correct. The opposi- 
tion goes back to the days before the Reor- 
ganization Act was passed, and the argu- 
ments against the decision of the Chair in 
themselves are not sound, for all bills relat- 
ing to oleomargarine for 20 years have been 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and they have been referred to 
that committee because the oleo interests 
wanted them referred to it, and they got 
honest and fair treatment and full hearings, 
and no one can successfully say they did 
not. 

The other argument of the Senator from 
Arkansas is based on an equally false as- 
sumption, namely, that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry cannot be trusted 
to give a fair hearing to a bill of which 
some of its members may not personally 
approve. That is a sad reflection to come 
from those who hold that attitude toward 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Why is it that the Committee on Agriculture 
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can be trusted with everything except this 
oleomargarine bill? Why is it that when 
the citrus growers of Florida get into a 
desperate condition, they come to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and trust that com- 
mittee? Why is it that when the peanut 
growers of Georgia get into trouble, they 
come to the Committee on Agriculture and 
trust that committee to help solve their 
problems? Why do the apple growers from 
the State of Washington come to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and trust that com- 
mittee to help them with their problems, as 
well as the cotton growers, the wool growers, 
and the meat producers? These all seem 
to trust the Committee on Agriculture, and 
in fact, Mr. President, during the past year 
the Committee on Agriculture has virtually 
been the lifeline of the agriculture of those 
States whose representatives here now ques- 
tion the right of that committee to deal 
with the subject of oleomargarine, and ques- 
tion that the committee will be fair. 

The Senator from Arkansas stated a few 
minutes ago that the Committee on Agri- 
culture was going to have a hundred wit- 
nesses and prolong the hearings indefinitely. 
I should like to know who made that state- 
ment. I will yield him time to answer. 
Who said the Committee on Agriculture 
would hear a hundred witnesses and prolong 
the hearings indefinitely? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe the Senator did 
not hear my remark. I said that I got the 
rumor from a newspaperman that it was 
planned by the butter interests to have a 
hundred witnesses. I did not say the com- 
mittee planned that. I said the butter in- 
terests planned to produce a hundred wit- 
nesses. That has been the practice in the 
past, so it did not seem unusual. It was not 
any reflection on the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has the Senator from Arkansas 
so little regard for the Committee on Agri- 
culture that he thinks it will be influenced 
by this unknown source, some nebulous 
rumor which he has heard? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me say. to the Sena- 
tor—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator think the 
committee would not give a fair hearing? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have had such a recent 
demonstration of the conditions which may 
arise in the Committee on Agriculture in 
the House that I thought it would be proper 
to take notice of it. The real situation is 
that the great Committee on Agriculture has 
so much other important legislation now 
pending before it that we really fear it may 
not have a chance to get around to the con- 
sideration of this legislation. The Senator 
himself told me only yesterday that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry had 
before it the long-range agricultural pro- 
gram, and it was doubtful whether hearings 
could be called for in the immediate future 
because of the pressing business before the 
committee. That was the whole reason for 
the statement. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Not just now. 

The Senator from Arkansas has referred 
to the conversation which he had with cer- 
tain members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. I will say that the 
Senator from Arkansas was insistent that we 
bring the oleomargarine bill out on the 
floor not later than May 17, and we were not 
in any position to promise that, and we are 
not now in any position to promise it. 
There are 13 members of the committee. 
Some of us have talked with the Senator 
from Arkansas on the subject. We told him 
we would not sit on this bill, but would 
try to bring it out in ample time for the 
Senate to vote on it. That is as far as we 
could go and can go. We made that state- 
ment as individuals and not as an Official re- 
port of the committee, because we had no 
right to report on behalf of the committee. 
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I should like, however, to have the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas or any other Member of 
the Senate point out one single instance 
Since the first of January 1947 when the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
sat upon a bill or refused to let the Senate 
vote on a bill that was of national interest. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I now yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to state that 
naturally I believe the bill should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, where 
the original oleomargarine tax bill and the 
amendments to that bill were referred. It 
is my understanding from a conversation I 
had yesterday with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont—and if I have misunder- 
stood the Senator I wish he would correct 
me—and from one even at the late hour 
of 12:30 today, that the Senator intends to 
get the bill out on the floor, so that the 
Senate may vote on it, with or without 
amendments on it. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is entirely cor- 
rect about that. The Senator from Vermont 
said to the Senator from South Carolina, 
and he says to anyone who may be listening 
now, that so far as he is concerned the bill 
will be brought out on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in ample time for the Senate to vote 
on it. 

Mr. MAYBANK., I thank the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the Senator from Vermont 
will further say that he does not believe that 
all other business of the Senate should be 
dropped to one side to take up the oleo- 
margarine bill at once. We are working in 
committee day and night. Many of us met 
last evening until late in the evening trying 
to hurry through a good, workable, long- 
range farm program, and I would be less 
than frank if I do not say that I believe 
that farm program should have precedence 
over the oleomargarine bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood on the Senate floor. I believe 
that since 1943 and 1944 legislation dealing 
with the tax on oleomargarine has been 
referred to the Finance Committee. I shall 
vote to have the bill referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. I appreciate what the 
Senator from Vermont has told me, and I 
want to express my opinion to him that no 
committee has done more for agriculture in 
the South than has the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and no Senator has done more for 
parity and such things in agriculture than 
has the Senator from Vermont. But I want 
to say that I think the Senator from Ver- 
mont is wrong in this matter, and I shall 
oppose him and vote to have the bill sent 
to the Committee on Finance. I want to 
thank the Senator from Vermont, however, 
for being so frank and honest with me in 
the period of the past 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from South Carolina understands 
the situation. I appreciate his words of. 
kindness as regards myself. I have always 
had a very deep concern for the agriculture 
of the Southeast. It does need considera- 
tion, and will receive consideration so far 
as it lies within my power to give it. But 
I do not believe that we should overthrow 
the decision of the Chair, which is an abso- 
lute correct decision, by taking away from 
the Committee on Agriculture that type 
of legislation which it has in the main been 
considering for the past 20 years. This is 
no time to start taking bills away from one 
committee and giving them to another sim- 
ply because one thinks he can receive more 
votes in some other committee. That is 
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not good legislative practice. It is merely a 
perversion of legislative practices. 

Mr. President, I do not think I have any- 
thing more to say, and I yield the floor. 

How much time have we left on our side, 
may I ask? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time re- 
maining under the control of the Senator 
from Vermont is 15 minutes, and the time 
remaining under the control of the Senator 
from Arkansas is 30 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I make one 
further remark? Considerable reference has 
been made to two bills which were referred 
to the Finance Committee early in January. 
Am I correct in the month? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT., One of them was referred 
to the committee in December. 

Mr. Aitken. And the fear has been ex- 
pressed that the Committee on Agriculture 
would not hold hearings on this latest oleo 
bill, and that therefore it should be referred 
to the Finance Committee. I may point out 
that the Finance Committee has had since 
December to consider those other bills. The 
bills have been in that committee during 
January, February, March, April, and May, 
5 months, without consideration, and I do 
not think the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry should be expected to bring the 
present bill out within a week. 

Mr. Jounson of South Carolina. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me to cor- 
rect him in that statement? 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield, and if so to 
whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask the Senator to yield 
for a correction. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Arkansas 
has more time than I have. Let him answer 
in his time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULERIGHT. Mr. President, with regard 
to the last remark made by the Senator from 
Vermont, I will say that I have previously 
placed in the Rrecorp the reason why the 
Senate Finance Committee would not hold 
hearings on the bill referred to it in Decem- 
ber. The reason was that the bill was a tax 
bill, and under the Constitution it must 
originate in the House. That is a complete 
answer to the ruling of the Chair. If it 
is a tax bill, then it ought to go to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. The bill under discus- 
sion, which has come from the House, is 
identical to my bill, it is a tax bill, and, 
under the Constitution, it properly orig- 
inated in the House. The reason the Com- 
mittee on Finance did not hold hearings on 
my bill was because it had not originated 
in the House. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr AIKEN. In line with the Constitution, 
the rule of the House provides that tax bills 
shall originate with the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. AIEN. Did the present bill originate 

in the Committee on Ways and Means? 
. Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I placed in 
the Rrcorp a statement of the way the House 
perverted that rule, and has succeeded, for 
62 years, in preventing any bill being reported 
on this subject. 

Mr. President, I thoroughly believe that 
the Senator from Vermont is sincere in his 
attitude of wanting to bring the bill out from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
but he has just stated that that committee 
is working day and night on important legis- 
lation which they have before them. It is 
for that reason I feel they may be unable to 
get around to the pending bill in time for 
action at this session. We have only a little 
over a month left until the time for the 
adjournment, according to the statements 
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of the leadership in, I think, both Houses. 
Therefore, the time is very short. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has nothing on its 
egenda I am informed, of any great impor- 
tance, and could proceed immediately to con- 
sideration of the bill. The Committee on 
Finance has already held hearings on the 
proposed legislation in the past several years, 
and are very well equipped to handle it 
promptly now. 

Mr. President, I have the greatest respect 
for the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, but I may say that I believe all com- 
mittees have certain pet subjects which, for 
one reason or another, have been difficult to 
deal with in the past, and I think this is one 
of them. That is in no way due to the influ- 
ence of the Senator from Vermont. I have 
no criticism to make of his integrity or the 
integrity of the committee. 

I may say further that I certainly did not 
say or intimate in any manner or form that 
the Chair is not acquainted with and per- 
fectly familiar with the procedures of the 
House and the Senate—of the whole Con- 
gress. I have the greatest respect for his 
judgment in all matters of importance to 
the Congress, and particularly in matters 
of legislation of national interest. But I 
think it is also well known that the Chair 
has not the time to investigate every point 
of order that is raised or every request for 
a ruling which is made. We have a parlia- 
mentarian who takes care of such matters. 
I believe it is quite proper to question a 
ruling which is made under these circum- 
stances purely as a matter of his not having 
had opportunity to give sufficient considera- 
tion to the subject, as thoroughly as is pos- 
sible. I do not think it is any reflection on 
either his judgment, his intelligence, his 
integrity, or any other characteristic to make 
a point of order against his ruling. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to say that I agree with 
the Senator from Arkansas that the Chair 
does not have time to read all bills and to 
determine what shall be done with them. 
He made it clear yesterday when he stated 
that the oleomargarine bills introduced last 
December and January were sent to the 
Finance Committee in a routine manner on 
the basis of their titles. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Last December when I in- 
troduced the bill I explained at great length 
to the Chair and to the Senate—and it is in 
the RECORD for all to see—exactly what the 
bill meant. Furthermore, I doubt whether 
either the Senator from Vermont or the 
Senator from Michigan has any doubt about 
the contents and purposes of these bills. As 
the Senator well knows, similar bills have 
been introduced every year for 40 years. 

Mr. President, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, section 137 of 
the Reorganization Act provides that “in 
cases in which a controversy arises as to the 
jurisdiction of any standing committee of 
the Senate with respect to any proposed leg- 
islation, the question of jurisdiction shall 
be decided by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate without debate, in favor of that com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter which predominates in such 
proposed legislation, but such decision shall 
be subject to appeal.” 

In defining the jurisdiction of Senate 
committees under section 102 of the Senate 
rules, jurisdiction is conferred upon the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry over the subject of agriculture gen- 
erally, as well as over the subject of animal 
industry and diseases of animals. By the 
same section, subparagraph 8, jurisdiction 
is conferred upon the Senate Committee on 
Finance respecting revenue measures gen- 
erally before the Senate. 

In the Rrecorp of May 4, yesterday, the 
distinguished President pro tempore of the 
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Senate, in his reference of this bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
used the following language: 

“The Chair confronts the parliamentary 
duty of referring this bill to the appropriate 
committee under the rules.” 

Skipping a little, the Chair further said: 

“Under such circumstances, the Chair 
wishes to afford the Senate an opportunity, 
so far as possible, to decide the reference 
for itself.” 

Subsequently the distinguished President 
pro tempore said, after reading section 137 
of the Reorganization Act, which I have 
just read: 

“Confronting this injunction of law, the 
Chair will proceed to make an initial refer- 
ence in open session, without presuming, of 
course, to pass upon the merits of the legis- 
lation in any aspect whatever.. But the Chair 
specifically invites an appeal without preju- 
dice if the Senate desires a different parlia- 
mentary disposition of the measure.” 

The distinguished President pro tempore 
has made it clear that this is not a matter 
of prestige on the part of the President pro 
tempore. The Chair has not put himself in 
a position where it would in any sense of 
the word be regarded as a rejection of our 
distinguished President pro tempore or a 
repudiation of his construction of the issues 
involved if the Senate itself should accept 
his invitation to refer the pending measure 
to the Committee on Finance instead of to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Did I not feel that way about the matter, 
I would feel some personal embarrassment 
in ‘voting, as I intend to vote, that this bill 
should properly be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, because I have the honor to 
be a member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. If I felt that the 
integrity or prestige of my own committee 
were involved, I certainly sufficiently appre- 
ciate membership on that committee, and I 
am sufficiently loyal to it and to my eminent 
colleagues on the committee, to vote with 
them. But, Mr. President, under the Re- 
organization Act and the rules of the Senate 
there is involved a question of divided juris- 
diction. Obviously the bill pertains to agri- 
culture generally and to animal industry 
generally, but it is a revenue measure as 
well. Therefore, the Chair could appro- 
priately refer the bill either to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry or the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. President, what has been the precedent 
of the Senate since the Reorganization Act 
has been in effect? If I may say so without 
impropriety, I had the honor to be a member 
of the Joint Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Congress, and I think that act 
has achieved a salutary improvement in the 
procedures of the Congress in the interest of 
a more efficient democracy. However, the 
Reorganization Act, recognizing that juris- 
diction lay in both these committees, gave 
authority to the Senate itself, upon appeal, 
to make the decision as to which committee 
could more effectively, and in the opinion of 
the Senate more promptly, and perhaps more 
properly, deal with the legislation. 

If I am not in error about the parliamen- 
tary history, since the Reorganization Act 
has been in effect I believe there have been 
at least three bills on the subject introduced 
in the Senate. If I correctly recall, the jun- 
ior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] introduced two of the bills. He 
informed me this morning that both those 
bills were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, because it was made to appear that 
they were revenue measures. The eminent 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] was 
joined by the distinguished junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Maybank], who 
has been so active in this entire effort, in the 
introduction of a similar bill in December. 
That bill is identical with the pending bill. 
It was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
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and is now pending in that committee. It 
has been there since December, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of 
the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I yield an- 
other 5 minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized for an additional 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the Senate 
Committee on Finance has had referred to 
it by the distinguished occupant of the 
Chair three bills identical with the pending 
bill, under the rules under which we are 
now operating, and under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, it seems to me that it can with 
propriety be said that a fair precedent has 
already been established for the jurisdic- 
tion of the Finance Committee over this 
piece of legislation. 

So, Mr. President, the Finance Committee 
already having three bills before it, one of 
them being a bill identical with the pending 
bill, which is a House bill, it seems to me 
that we might continue the jurisdiction of 
that committee without divesting the com- 
mittee of jurisdiction and conferring juris- 
diction upon another committee, which 
would approach the subject de novo so far 
as the present session of Congress is con- 
cerned, it not having had prior jurisdiction 
of the subject since the Reorganization Act 
has been in effect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to my distinguished 
colleague on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from Florida 
maintain that the bills to which he refers 
as being before the Finance Committee are 
properly before the Finance Committee? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am saying that there is a 
divided jurisdiction. This is a revenue meas- 
ure, and in that sense it may properly be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. It 
is also a bill affecting agriculture generally 
and animal industry, because it affects the 
dairy industry. Therefore, it might with 
propriety be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. There being a 
proper jurisdiction in either committee, the 
Chair might have referred the bill to either 
committee. The Chair referred three identi- 
cal bills to the Committee on Finance. That 
committee has already exercised jurisdiction. 
Such jurisdiction having been conferred, I 
believe that it would be in the interest of the 
progress of this legislation to continue that 
jurisdiction rather than divest the Commit- 
tee on Finance on such jurisdiction and con- 
fer jurisdiction upon another committee, al- 
though that committee might with propriety 
have had the bill referred to it in the first in- 
stance. 

I am in favor of this proposed legislation. 
I believe that it would correct a discrimina- 
tion which long ago should have been re- 
moved from the statute books of this land. 
What does the present law do? It penalizes 
one section of American agriculture and pre- 
fers another by the power of the Congress 
to tax. It discriminates against oleomar- 
garine, which is made from vegetable oils— 
oils from soybeans, peanuts, or cottonseed, 
which are products which are legitimately 
and honorably grown in our land. Also, I 
am told, it contains a milk product, either 
natural milk or skim milk, some manufac- 
turers using one and some the other. 

That commodity is penalized by a tax of 
10 cents a pound if it happens to be colored 
a certain color, whereas there is no penalty 
upon butter, which is similar in character 
and food value, but bears no tax. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes more to 
the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized for an additional 
period of 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Pepper. Mr. President, this is one land 
and we are one people. It is not in the in- 
terest of American prosperity or integrity or 
solidarity for us to tax a product which comes 
from one part of the country in order to 
give preference to a product produced in 
another part of the country. If we do 
that, we go back to the very divisive and self- 
ish influences which our Constitution was 
established to circumvent and prevent. Mr. 
President, when our Nation was.founded, our 
Constitution, setting up our present system, 
was placed in effect, because, among other 
reasons, there was an attempt to tax the 
commerce on one waterway at the expense 
of the people interested in another waterway 
in this country. There were conflicting eco- 
nomic interests. Let us permit the several 
commodities involved to compete for the 
American market, for the American table, 
according to the appeal they make to the 
people, who are the market. 

Mr. President, today in the United States 
three-quarters of the families have incomes 
under $3,000 a year, and one-half of the 
families have incomes under $2,300 a year. 
This tax is a tax upon the food of the poor, 
It is a tax upon the diet of the American 
families, one-half of whom have gross in- 
comes of less than $2,300 a year. Therefore, 
it is not fair to make the American con- 
sumer, the American housewife, and those 
who sit at the American family table pay a 
tax or tariff which will subsidize a product 
of the agricultural interests of one part of 


-the United States at the expense of an equal- 
-ly legitimate and equally honorable agri- 
-cultural product of another part of the 


United States. 

Believing in those principles, I favor the 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
Believing that with propriety the Committee 
on Finance has jurisdiction, I shail support 
the appeal, in favor of reference of the bill 
to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; if I have time. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to ask the Senator a 
question: In what manner does the 934-cent 
tax on color deprive the housewife of any 
food product? 

Mr. PEPPER. In the first place, I am in- 
formed that there is a considerable differ- 
ence between the price of butter and the 
price of oleomargarine on the market today. 

Mr. THYE. My question is, In what manner 
does the 9%4-cent tax on the color which 
may be placed in a pound of oleomargarine 
deprive the housewife of a food product?— 
realizing, on the other hand, that she might 
buy the pound of oleomargarine without 
color and without the tax. 

Mr. PEprrer. It simply means that if she 
desires to purchase a commodity that has a 
certain color, she has to pay 10 cents a 
pound more for it because of the efforts of 
some persons to penalize that product in 
order to give preference to another product 
of American agriculture. In other words, 
that principle, if applied to Florida, would 
mean a preferential-tax treatment for un- 
colored oranges as against colored oranges. 
There are certain of our oranges which, 
although they may be better in content, may 
not have the golden luster which some 
persons prefer to see in the skin of an orange. 
Under our laws, we are permitted to color the 
skin of oranges, and there is no deception 
because color is attached or applied to the 
orange in that way. But it would be unfair 
if those who colored the skin of oranges 
were required to pay a tax, when those 
oranges were in competition in the market 
with other oranges which were not colored. 

Mr. President, the American housewife is 
not deceived. She knows when she is buy- 
ing butter and she knows when she is buying 
oleomargine. But there is no right to tax 
her 10 cents for each pound of colored oleo- 
margarine simply because she prefers oleo- 
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margarine which is yellow in color, instead 
of white. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

The Senator from Arkansas has 11 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Vermont has 
14 minutes remaining. - 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is the Sena- 
tor from Vermont willing to proceed to use 
his time now? 

Mr. AIKEN. No other Senator on my side of 
the question is requesting time just now. If 
I thought the Senator from Arkansas had 
used his time, I would suggest the absence of 
a quorum, so that we might get ready for 
the vote at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I have just 


-a few observations to make, to sum up some 


of the points which seem to me to be of 
interest in this debate. 

I should like to point out the result of a 
vote sustaining the referral of this bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I and other Senators, who have introduced 
bills identical to that now in question, are 
denied hearings on the bills because they 
are revenue measures which must originate 
in the House. Yet, the Committee on Fi- 
nance, which has jurisdiction over revenue 
measures, is denied that jurisdiction because 
an identical bill is not a revenue measure. 

To put this situation in another way, it 
has this effect: The Senate of the United 
States is denied the right to initiate a bill, 
which it would otherwise have the right to 
initiate, because it is a revenue measure. 
Yet, it is not a revenue measure. 

The only logical conclusion which can be 
reached from these circumstances is this: 
The bill is a revenue measure for the purpose 
of denying hearings, but it is not a revenue 
measure for the purpose of referral to a 
committee. 

Also, according to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the laws which would be 
repealed by this bill are revenue measures, 
but the bill which would repeal them is not 
a revenue measure. The judicial function 
of examining and sustaining the laws re- 
sults in a determination that they are tax 
laws. But the judicial function of examin- 
ing a bill repealing those laws and refer- 
ring it to a committee results in a deter- 
mination that they are not tax laws. 

These are the rather peculiar results of a 
vote sustaining the referral to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. If it is the decision of 
the majority that the bill should go to that 
committee, the issue will be settled. But 
can the reasons for the decision be satisfac- 
torily explained to the majority of the people, 
who, I am convinced beyond the slightest 
doubt, favor the repeal of the margarine 
taxes? I think the evidence in the House of 
Representatives a few days ago is conclusive 
as to that particular subject. As the Sen- 
ate well knows, the vote there was nearly 
3 to 1; it was well over 2 to 1. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to reiterate 
that, as has been intimidated, our position 
is not that the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has no desire to be fair and to give 
consideration to this proposed legislation. A 
great many matters are involved in the de- 
cision relative to the referral of the bill to 
the Committee on Finance, if that is done. 
One of the principal ones, insofar as the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is 
concerned, is the fact that the committee 
now is so busy, as the acting chairman of the 
committee has just stated, that it has to 
meet at nights during this week. The com- 
mittee is so busy that there is no prob- 
ability that it will be able to initiate hear- 
ings on this measure in the near future. I 
think that fact alone is sufficient to justify 
the Senate in not breaking a precedent which 
has been so firmly established under the Re- 
organization Act, as was pointed out yester- 
day, and as was pointed out just a few 
moments ago by the senior Senator from 
Florida. 
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I hope the Senate will consider this ques- 
tion in its proper perspective, and will real- 
ize that we are dealing with a procedural 
matter, and are setting precedents that will 
be used in connection with the future legis- 
lation. I believe great confusion would re- 
sult from -the precedent which would be set 
by a referral of a tax bill to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. I can well 
imagine that in the future bills affecting 
other phases of agriculture, such as bills 
to tax liquor or tobacco, may be met in each 
case with the question of where the bill shall 
be referred. Under the precedents, I think 
it is very clear that the pending legislation 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE]. > 
- The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. The Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if because I ob- 
-jected to a product I should attempt to im- 
pose upon it a tax which wouid deprive the 
public of an opportunity of purchasing the 
product, I should be wrong. My reason for 
objecting to color in oleomargarine is that 
it would become utterly impossible to police 
the product if it were sold in a form per- 
fectly imitating butter. There would be no 
way of determining the nature of the prod- 
uct when served in public eating places. As 
I have previously stated, about 62 million 
meals are served daily in public eating places. 

We know, of course, that the processors of 
oleomargarine desire that their product shall 
imitate the color of butter, for in that man- 
ner it could be sold and seryed indiscrimi- 
nately. The question then would be whether 
the public in buying and consuming a prod- 
uct would be unable to determine whether 
it was really a true dairy product. The cost 
of processing butter is actually more than 
double the cost of producing oleomargarine, 
when made of coconut oil, which in most 
instances is cheaper than either cottonseed 
oil or soybean oil. The only question with 
which we are all concerned is, Is the public 
to be protected, or is it to be permitted in 
some manner to be deceived? 

Those who have had experience in legis- 
lative bodies in previous years know there 
was a necessity for regulating the sale of 
oleomargarine. They imposed a tax on color 
only, which tax deprives no one of any of the 
food content of a pound of oleomargarine. 
The processors of oleomargarine concede that 
the color has nothing to do with the food 
content. The color plays only one minor 
part, and that is to deceive the public. When 
colored oleomargarine is placed on the table 
its appearance deceives the eye, though, as I 
have said before, when used in cooking it 
makes no difference, it is not noticed. The 
only time a person would notice whether it 
was white or yellow would be when he pro- 
ceeded to spread it on a slice of bread. He 
could then tell whether it had the color of 
butter, or whether it was white, indicating 
that it was something other than butter. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I would be wrong 
if I tried to deprive the public of any food. 


It is not the purpose of the pending legisla- - 


tion to deprive the public of any food. It 
is to cause the product to be marketed on 
its own merits rather than through coloring 
it to make it simulate butter. Butter has 
been. known to man from the first day that 
butterfat was separated from milk. 

That is the real argument. The feuding 
and fighting that have been carried on leg- 
islatively have been a profitable source of 
advertisement to the processors of oleomar- 
garine, who could never have purchased the 
publicity afforded by headlines in the press 
and by discussions on the radio and in the 

“Senate. I repeat, color does not materially 
affect the intrinsic value of a pound of oleo- 
‘Margarine; it merely makes it impossible to 
police it in channels of trade, whether it be 
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on the shelf of the grocery store or else- 
where. That would become utterly impos- 
sible, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of 
the Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from Ver- 
mont for yielding to me. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their names: 

Aiken, Baldwin, Ball, Barkley, Bricker, 
Brooks, Buck, Butler, Byrd, Cain, Capper, 
Chavez, Connally, Cooper, Cordon, Donnell, 
Downey, Dworshak, Eastland, Ecton, El- 
lender, Ferguson, Flanders, Fulbright, Green, 
Gurney, Hatch, Hayden, Hickenlooper, Hill, 
Hoey, Holland, Ives, Johnson of Colorado, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Kem, Kilgore, 
Knowland, Langer, Lucas, McClellan, McFar- 
land, McGrath, McKellar, McMahon, Magnu- 
son, Malone, Martin, Maybank, Millikin, 
Moore, Morse, Murray, Myers, O’Conor, 
O’Daniel, O’Mahoney, Pepper, Reed, Robert- 
son of Virginia, Rodertson of Wyoming, Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall, Smith, Stennis, Taft, 
Thomas of Oklahoma, Thomas of Utah, Thye, 
Tobey, Tydings, Vandenberg, Watkins, 
Wherry, White, Wiley, Williams, Wilson, 
Young. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine 
Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT| has 3 minutes remaining. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 4 min- 
utes remaining. : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, I have so far 
taken no part in the debate on the question 
which is pending before the Senate. It so 
happens that the Senator from Illinois is a 


“member of the Committee on Agriculture 


and Forestry and is also a member of the 
Committee on Finance, so that whatever the 
decision of the Senate may be, the Senator 
from Illinois must participate in committee 
hearings before the bill finally comes back to 
the floor of the Senate. 

I wanted to pay tribute, before the debate 


.closed, to the distinguished chairman of the 


Finance Committee, my good friend from 
Colorado [Mr. Millikin] for the very vig- 
orous, progressive, and persuasive way in 
which he has championed the rights of the 
Senate Finance Committee. I could not let 
the opportunity pass without some com- 
mendation, because the Finance Committee 
is one of the most, if not the most, important 
committee in the Senate. It has great 
powers. It has the power of handling all 
revenue questions before the Senate. In 
view of the fact that this bill has a revenue 
feature in connection with repealing a tax, 
many Senators thought that the able chair- 
man of the Finance Committee would defend 
the authority, the right, and the power of 
the Finance Committee to consider it. It is 
seldom that any committee wants to lose 
power or be discharged from its rightful 
and legal obligation. Under the circum- 
stances I shall be compelled to vote for the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] to refer the bill to the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, before the 
Senate votes on the question I should like 
to point out that it will not be a vote on 
the merits of oleomargine versus butter. It 
will be a vote on whether the Senate shall 
sustain the ruling of the Chair in referring 
the bill to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. In my opinion, the reasons given 
by the Chair for referring the bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry are 
completely unanswerable. Before the vote is 
taken I wish to read from the statement 


which was made by the Chair yesterday 
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in referring the bill to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

“House hearings on the bill disclose a state- 
ment by Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Wiggins that ‘revenue considerations are not 
involved.’ This is particularly. significant 
since the Supreme Court itself has said in 
Millard v. Roberts (202 U. S. 429) that 
‘revenue bills are those that levy taxes in the 
strict sense of the word, and are not bills 
for other purposes, which may incidentally 
create revenue.’ ” 

Mr. President, I think the logic used, by 
the Chair yesterday in referring the bill to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
is completely. unanswerable. The bill is 
properly an agricultural bill. The revenue 
created is purely incidental. Only by being 
a tax measure could it be referred to the 
Finance Committee. : 

I hope the decision of the Chair will þe 
sustained, because that decision was abso- 
lutely correct and is backed by all the force 
of argument. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Vermont still has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Vermont has 
run out of anything more to say. That is 
all there is to say, Mr. President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam sorry. I have thought of 
something else. [Laughter.] I want to re- 
peat to the Members of the Senate that this 
is not a vote on the merits of the bill or on 
the merits of oleomargarine versus butter. 
It is purely and simply a question of whether 
the Senate shall sustain the correct and 
just decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All time for 
debate has expired. The question before 
the Senate. is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and 
nays have been requested. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Tosry (when his name was called). 
I have a pair with the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama |Mr. SPARKMAN}, who is ab- 
sent on public business. If he were present 
and voting he would vote “nay.” If I were 
free to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when his name was 
called). Present. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Bushfield] is neces- 
sarily absent, and is paired with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], who is neces- 
sarily absent. If present and. voting, the 
Senator from South Dakota would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Jersey, if present 
and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
Carthy] is necessarily absent, and is paired 
with the Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. 
Lodge], who is necessarily absent. If pres- 


ent and voting, the Senator from Wiscon- 


sin would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Massachusetts, if present and voting, would 
vote “nay.” 4 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
and the Senator from West Virginia |[Mr, 
REVERCOMB] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] is necessarily absent on official bus- 
iness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster] 
is necessarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Maine would vote “yea.” 

Mr. Lucas. I announce that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. George] and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] are absent be- 
cause of illness in their families. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] is absent on public business, 
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. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 

the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taylor], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Umstead], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. Wag- 
ner] are necessarily absent. : 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. George], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Umstead], and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wagner] would 
vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas, 30, nays 
47, answered “present” 1, as follows: 

Yeas—30: Aiken, Ball, Bricker, Butler, 
Capper, Chavez, Cordon, Donnell, Downey, 
Dworshak, Ecton, Ferguson, Flanders, Gur- 
ney, Hickenlooper, Ives, Langer, Magnuson, 
Malone, Morse, Reed, Robertson of Wyoming, 
Thomas of Utah, Thye, Watkins, Wherry, 
White, Wiley, Wilson, Young. 

- Nays—47: Baldwin, Barkley, Brooks, Buck, 

Byrd, Cain, Connally, Cooper, Eastland, El- 
lender, Fulbright, Green, Hatch, Hayden, 
Hill, Hoey, Holland, Johnson of Colorado, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Kem, Kilgore, 
Knowland, Lucas, McClellan, McFarland, 
McGrath, McKeller, McMahon, Martin, May- 
bank, Millikin, Moore, Murray, Myers, 
O’Conor, O’Daniel, O’Mahoney, Pepper, Rob- 
ertson of Virginia, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Smith, Stennis, Taft, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Tydings, Williams. 

Answered “present’—1: Vandenberg. 

Not voting—18: Brewster, Bridges, Bush- 
field, Capehart, George, Hawkes, Jenner, 
Lodge, McCarran, McCarthy, Overton, Rever- 
comb, Sparkman, Stewart, Taylor, Tobey, 
Umstead, Wagner. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this vote 
the yeas are 30, the nays are 47. The deci- 
sion of the Chair does not stand as the 
judgment of the Senate. The Chair refers 
H. R. 2245 to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. TAL- 
MADGE addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have listened with great interest, and I 
trust enlightenment, to this very inter- 
esting and complex situation relating to 
the rules of the Senate—rule XIV and 
rule XXV—rules which control or at 
least lay down principles for the direc- 
tion of the Senate in the consideration of 
bills and resolutions which may come 
before it. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of the Senators to the statement of the 
senior Senator from Illinois, of Friday, 
June 14. I should like to read one or 
two pertinent portions of that statement 
as it relates to the discussion this morn- 
ing and as it refers and relates to the 
rules of the Senate. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAs], speaking for himself and several of 
his colleagues—the junior Senator from 
Minnesota being one of those col- 
leagues—had this to say: 

It is imperative that this sad page of 
history not be allowed to repeat itself at 
this session of the Congress. 


The Senator was referring to the 
House action last year on civil rights 
legislation, and its death here in the 
Senate. Then the Senator from Illinois 
went on to say: 

For this reason, it is hoped that the 
Judiciary Committee, which now and for 
so long has had civil-rights proposed legisla- 
tion pending before it, will act promptly, so 
that the Members of the Senate will þe 
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given an opportunity to express themselves 
and, at long last, to vote on a civil-rights 
bill. 


Then I skip down two more para- 
graphs, to where the Senator from Illi- 
nois said: 

We would prefer to act on the bill S. 83, 
which has been pending in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee since January 7, 1957, and 
we strongly recommend that it be reported 
out forthwith by the committee. However, 
if this is not done before H. R. 6127 reaches 
the Senate, then we shall be compelled, under 
rule XIV, after the second reading of H. R. 
6127, to object to further proceeding thereon 
so that it may go to the Senate calendar, to 
insure Senate consideration of this impor- 
tant legislation at this session. 


Further on the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas] says: 

Because of this belief, we therefore give 
notice at this time that when the civil-rights 
bill, H. R. 6127, comes to the desk of the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate from the other 
body, and before any action to refer it or to 
dispose of it in any way occurs, we shall 
make certain parliamentary inquiries of the 
President Officer of the Senate as to the rules 
of the Senate and his interpretations of those 
rules. 


Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Tllinois, speaking for himself and other 
Senators, had no intention of bypassing 
any rule of the Senate. That is No. 1. 

No. 2 is this: It is stated specifically 
that our purpose is to inquire as to the 
application and the interpretation of 
those rules of the Senate when the House 
bill comes to the desk of the Presiding 
Officer for its first reading, its second 
reading, and then for its. ultimate dis- 
position. 

Also, it should be noted by the wording 
of the language of the statement that 
those of us who joined with the Senator 
from Illinois in this statement would 
much prefer—in fact, we had long 
hoped—and we still hope—that the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary would 
report to the Senate a bill upon which 
it could take action. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In a moment I will 
yield. 

We are not even mentioning the 
nature of the bill—I know the bill has 
been amended in the committee by 
amendments which I personally do not 
feel.are desirable—but I prefer the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary report 
to the Senate a bill. | 

We have heard a great deal about the 
rules this morning. One of the rules of 
the Senate is to act. A quorum of the 
Senate is a majority, and a majority of 
the Senate has as its mandate and as 
its duty under the Constitution to act— 
not to procrastinate, not to delay, but 
to act. I submit to any reasonable per- 
son that inaction has characterized the 
Senate of the United States in the field 
of civil rights. The Senate has been 
the burial ground of civil rights legisla- 
tive proposals. 

I must say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who has engaged in the colloquy 
today, that he is correct when he says 
that a rule of the Senate, namely, rule 
XIV, provides, in paragraph 4: 

‘Every bill and joint resolution reported 
from a committee, not having previously 
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been read, shall be read once, and twice, if 
not objected to, on the same day, and placed 
on the calendar in the order in which the 
same may be reported; and every bill and 
joint resolution introduced on leave, and 
every bill and joint resolution of the House 
of Representatives which shall have received 
a first and second reading without being re- 
ferred to a committee, shall, if objection be 
made to further proceeding thereon, be 
placed on the calendar. 


That is the rule. Therefore whatever 
procedure may be engaged in, it is not 
an avoidance of the rule, or an effort to 
circumvent the rule. Whatever is done, 
the rule will be applied, whether the rule 
be desirable or undesirable. 

The learned Senator from Georgia told 
us that rule XIV applied at a time, and 
was written at a time, when the Senate 
generally met in Committee of the 
Whole, when it was small in numbers 
and the number of bills to be considered 
was limited. Therefore it was feasible, 
and often was the practice, to consider 
bills in the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, before reference to any special 
commiitee. f 

That is good history, and I concur in 
its authenticity. But the rule is still on 
the books. I say this most respectfully 
that I have noticed, in connection with 
other debates, that when certain Mem- 
bers of this body wished to make a point 
they applied the rules of the Senate. The 
rules have been used again and again to 
obstruct action on civil rights. 

For example, rule XXII has been ap- 
plied in the Senate again and again. It 
protects the system of rules as now writ- 
ten. It protects the filibuster. 

I believe in the protection of minority 
rights. The rules of the Senate are full 
of the methodolgy for the protection of 
minority rights. This is fitting and 
proper. I commend the Senator from 
Oregon for his deep concern about pro- 
cedure in the Senate. He is consistent 
in his concern. He is consistent to the 
point of being sharply criticized, at times, 
by those who ought not to criticize him. 
But I say that rule XIV is a rule, whether 
it is a good one or a bad one. It can 
be applied and no one can justly say that 
the rules are being bypassed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In a moment. 

I am no expert on the rules of the 
Senate, and I do not claim to be. I 
want the rules of the Senate to be ap- 
plied so as to expedite reasonably the 
work of this body. I want the rules of 
the Senate to be applied in such a man- 
ner that there will be opportunity for 
meditation, consideration, hearings, and 
testimony. I want the rules to be ap- 
plied in such a manner that minority 
rights will be protected; but the major- 
ity should act. ‘This is a body of action, 
not procrastination and inaction. I re- 
peat that the great albatross around the 
neck of the Senate has been the failure 
of the Senate to act in the field of civil 
rights. 

The rules of the Senate are sacred to 
some. At least they are important to 
all. However, I invite the attention of 
Senators to the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution. The 15th amendment to 
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the Constitution is a part of the supreme 
law of theland. That amendment reads: 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


I have heard a great deal about the 
rights of Senators. I ask my colleagues, 
What about the rights of the people? 
What about the right of the individual 
citizen to cast his vote without fear of 
coercion, intimidation, or violence? 

I will go along with any Senator in 
protecting the rules of this body. In the 
light of the discussion today, I shall re- 


serve final judgment in regard to my ' 


attitude on the rules, as I have heard 
them interpreted. I wish to be fair. I 
will not engage in legislative lynching or 
any other kind of lynching. I will not 
deal recklessly with the rules of the 
Senate. 

However, I say to my colleagues that 
there are other rules. There is the rule 
of justice. There is the rule of fairness. 
There is the rule of decency. There is 
the rule of law. The rule of law is clear. 
If the 15th amendment is not enough, I 
read the 14th amendment. 

My limited knowedge of constitutional 
law reminds me that at one time the 14th 
applied to persons, to people—p-e-o- 
p-l-e—or, as my distinguished friend, 
the majority leader, said the other night 
in jest and fellowship, “peepul.” 

SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the ju- 
risdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State where in they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


There is enforcement machinery writ- 
ten into this amendment, such as deny- 
ing States representation in the House 
of Representatives under certain circum- 
stances. But we are confronted with an 
issue which goes far beyond rule XIV 
or rule XXV. I do not want that state- 
ment to be misinterpreted. I want the 
proper rule to be applied in the Senate. 
When the vote comes, I shall vote ac- 
cording to my conscience, not political 
expediency. I shall vote what is in my 
heart, and I shall not be at all concerned 
about the political effects or aftereffects. 

The Senate is more important than 
any particular rule. But there is some- 
thing even more important than the 
Senate—a Government to serve the peo- 
ple. Yes, a Government which owes its 
obligation to the people. We are a part 
of that Government. The Senate must 
not become so concerned with itself that 
it begins to serve itself at the expense of 
the public. He who would destroy him- 
self serves himself. I remind my col- 
leagues not to serve themselves, but to 
serve others. This is a message which 
needs to be understood. Let us have no 
doubt about that. 

The issue is joined. We shall argue 
the question of jury trials. We shall 
argue civil rights amendments. We 
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shall argue—I do not know why it should 
be necessary to do so—the right to vote. 
I thought we lived in the 20th century. 
I thought the right to vote was one of 
the precious heritages of the American 
people. I never dreamed that we would 


‘have to stand on the floor of the Senate 


some day and argue about the right to 
vote; but apparently we shall have to 
do so. When we do, we shall win, þe- 
cause in this struggle, whatever rule is 
applied will be fair. Whatever rule is 
applied, we shall win, because we are in 
the 20th century, and the people are on 
the march. We can delay them, but we 
cannot stop them. The day is at hand 
when the right to vote, unfettered, un- 
abridged, with no coercion, no violence, 
and no intimidation, will be recognized 
as a fundamental right to be protected 
and guaranteed by a majority of the peo- 
ple’s representatives. 

Some of us in the Senate, year after 
year, have fought for civil rights. We 
have had to be patient. Sometimes we 
have been not quite as forceful as others 
would like to have us be. But let the 
RecorpD be crystal clear. This is a con- 
tinuing struggle. We have not, nor shall 
we, retreat or give up. 

I appreciate the assistance of those who 


join us, whether early or late. 


The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DovcLas] is present, and he 
can speak for himself. However, speak- 
ing for myself, as one of the cosigners 
of the statement which was made, one 
of the reasons why the statement was 
made was that those of us who have 
worked in the vineyard of civil rights 
when the going was hard do not intend 
to have some procedure intervene and 
put us out—deny us action, again. 

In other words, we are prepared to ac- 
cept the help of everyone on legitimate 
procedure, and we are likewise prepared, 
I may say, not to let something happen 
which will make for nought the efforts 
of those who have stood up in good times 
and in bad times in this struggle on civil 
rights. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY in the chair). The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Is the Senate pro- 
ceeding under the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to make 
a unanimous consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Are we in the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I might say that 
we are accommodating ourselves. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Are we following the 
morning hour procedure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We can 
do so if the Senator calls for the regular 
order. In that event Senators would be 
limited on statements to 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to re- 
quest the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator may make a point of order, if 
he wishes to do so, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. Then 
I shall be happy to yield the floor. We 
have had a rather free and open discus- 
sion without the application of the rule 
relating to the morning hour. 

Mr. FLANDERS, I shall defer my re- 
quest until the Senator has concluded his 
remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I had practically 
concluded my remarks. I merely wish 
now to yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Do I understand 
correctly that the Senate is now pro- 
ceeding in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is in the morning hour. 

Mr. MORSE. All I wanted to say was 
that I commend the Senator from 
Minnesota for another one of his great 
speeches. He has made a speech with 
which I find myself in agreement. The 
question I wanted to ask him is—and 
ask the question because I started this 
whole discussion—does he not agree 
with me that if a majority is in favor of 
civil rights legislation—and I pray they 
are—we have the votes to prevent an ad- 
journment of Congress until such time 
as we dispose of the civil rights issue? 

We have a majority of votes to dis- 
charge the committee. As I said in my 
speech, I shall favor the discharge of the 
committee, and I shall favor sitting here 
as many weeks as it takes to pass what I 
consider to be fair legislation, resolving 
all doubts on procedures in favor of our 
opposition, but insisting that before we 
adjourn we pass civil-rights legislation. 
Does not the Senator think that there is 
some merit in that approach to this 
problem? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not only doI think 
there is merit in it, but I think it is abso- 
lutely important that it be concluded on 
that basis. We should proceed on that 
basis. Whatever the rule may be, we 
should proceed on that basis. I think 
the group which has signed the state- 
ment should meet again. I say this in 
the presence of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, and I want the majority leader to 
know that we respect the rules of this 
body. If we are in error, we shall pub- 
licly say so, as the Senator from Oregon 
has so stated, because there is a matter 
of personal relationship in the Senate, 
and a matter of personal integrity, that 
goes beyond the winning of an argu- 
ment. 

Whether we apply rule XIV or not, it is 
my personal feeling that it would be 
preferable to, discharge the committee. 
If the committee does not act by the time 
the House bill comes to the Senate, we 
should discharge the committee. So that 
the Record may be clear, I believe that 
when the House bill comes to the Senate, 
we should wait 48 hours or 2 days, and 
then discharge the committee. We can 
discharge the committee, I understand, 
by a majority vote. I would give this 
thought to my colleagues. Let us think 
it over. The committee has had a long 
time to act. This is no personal reflec- 
tion upon any member of the committee, 
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The Senate deserves a bill—it deserves 
action. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I am delighted that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
has returned to the Chamber. I wish 
to compliment him upon his magnif- 
icent speech. 

I should also like to point out to him 
that this very morning, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] and I 
opened hearings on amendments to rule 
XXII. So if any Member of the Sen- 
ate does not like a Senate rule, he knows 
exactly what to do about it. Some of 
us do not like rule XXII as it is, and 
we are proceeding the hard way to try 
to change it. 

Second, by way of bearing out what 
the Senator from Minnesota has said, 
let me point out that the rule book has 
been thrown at civil-rights legislation 
time and again. In the committee, 
when the bell rings at 12 o’clock, the 
committee sessions end. The chairman 
of the committee exercises his absolute 
right, under the rule, to recognize whom 
he chooses and statements are made 
for as long as he will allow. That is 
what has brought the situation to its 
present pass. For those reasons, no 
committee action has been taken. 

So I think it is only fair that the 
proponents of civil-rights legislation 
use the rule book, too; and that is all 
we will be doing by using rule XIV. 

Finally, let me say, that I heard with 
some uncertainty being created in my 
mind, the Senator from Minnesota state 
that he will think about the matter, 
and that he will be perfectly fair, but 
that in effect he does not commit his 
vote in advance on this matter of rule 
XIV. 

Mr. President, I know that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is one of the best 
friends of civil-rights legislation; but 
let me say to him that I believe no legis- 
lation of that character will be consid- 
ered ‘and passed without the necessary 
votes from both sides of the aisle in 
committee and on the floor. So I ask 
him to bear that much in mind. In 
that connection, that there is an obli- 
gation to the people superior to any 
party. I intend to vote that way, and 
to act that way. 

Let me say that I hope very much 
that the Senator from Minnesota will 
do the same; and knowing him as I do, 
I feel very deeply that he will. However, 
I was worried about the matter. 

I know he will forgive me for saying 
this publicly in this way, but I have 
done so because I know he is as deeply 
conscious of the importance of this mat- 
ter as of any other subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ido not quite un- 
derstand. This morning I said that 
those of us who signed the statement of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] 
want to be fair, and do not want to by- 
pass any rule; and that whether it is a 
good rule or a bad rule, it is still a rule. 
But I said I will be open-minded about 
it, and will reexamine it. 
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Let me say that we hope for success, 
and there is plenty of room on the suc- 
cess train. 

Mr. JAVITS. Good. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So I wish to make 
clear that we shall welcome every bit 
of help we can get, and I shall extend 
every bit of help I can to every Senator. 
On this side of the aisle there are Mem- 
bers who are deeply committed to the 
consideration and passage of civil-rights 
measures. We are trying to have action 
taken; and I assure the Senator from 
New York that is my desire. 

I hope he will not feel that one needs 
to be admonished about partisanship in 
connection with this matter, because I 
have worked with his distinguished sen- 
jor colleague [Mr, Ives] year after year. 
When the Republicans had control of 
the Congress, the bill was known as the 
Ives-Humphrey bill for equality of op- 
portunity and employment; and when 
the Democrats had control of Congress, 
the bill was known as the Humphrey- 
Ives bill. Nothing could please me more 
if the same relationship can exist with 
the junior Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The same relationship 
can exist and will exist. 

Mr. HOLLAND subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I am sorry that my distin- 
guished friend, the senior Senator from 
Oregon, is not on the floor, because I 
rose primarily to compliment and con- 
gratulate him upon the soundness of his 
thinking, which was disclosed to us 
earlier today when he made his very 
fine, logical, and completely defensible 
statement. 

Let me say that the taking of the 
course which was suggested the other 
day by 15 of our colleagues on this side 
of the aisle would have led to the des- 
truction of stability in the Senate in a 
greater way than could have been ac- 
complished by any other measure sug- 
gested since I have been a Member of 
this body, except by following the ill- 
timed and unfortunate suggestion which 
sometimes has been made in the Sen- 
ate that at the beginning of each Con- 
gress the Senate may rewrite, by simple 
majority vote, its rules of conduct—its 
standing rules—so it could carry out the 


` avid hopes and program of a simple 


majority at that time or perhaps the 
recommendations of an ambitious and 
strong Executive. 

I warmly congratulate the Senator 
from Oregon upon his adoption of the 
cardinal principle of soundness and 
stability as the quality which should 
characterize the Senate, because anyone 
who reads those Federalist Papers which 
have to do with the Senate and describe 
its intended function in our Government 
will remember that it is stability, stabil- 
ity, stability, that is described over and 
over again as the unique quality which 
the setting up and the functioning of 
the Senate was designed to subserve. 

The second thing I want to say is this. 
It is quite apparent that instead of the 
big contest confronting us being the 
battle for civil rights, the real contest 
is, Who is going to get the credit for 
the passage, as the majority seems de- 


' termined it shall pass, sooner or later— 


and I hope it will be very much later— 
of a so-called bill on so-called civil 
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rights? The critical question now seems 
to be, Who is going to get the credit for 


_killing cock robin? 


Our 15 ambitious liberal friends on 
this side of the aisle apparently made a 
bid for that credit the other day. The 
administration, through its Executive 
leadership, is making a bid for that 
credit. If I understood the very brief 
remarks I heard from the minority 
leader when I first reached the floor 
today, the Senate minority is now seek- 
ing to claim that credit. I am sure I 
understood the very clear exposition of 
his position by the junior Senator from 
New York a few minutes ago. It was 
quite clear he wants to be in on the 
claiming of the credit, and I fear that 
he is not too greatly concerned with the 
means by which the action will be taken. 

As one who is not impartial in this 
matter, but who still seeks to preserve his 
sense of humor, I want to call to the 
attention of the whole country—par- 
ticularly the Members of the Senate who 
think they have made up their minds 
what they are going to do on this civil- 
rights matter—that this issue of who is 
going to have the credit, who is going to 
claim the corpse, seems now to be the 
matter of greatest concern. I want to 
suggest that there is no certainty there is 
going to be a corpse because many Sen- 
ators feel very keenly that this measure, 
miscalled the civil-rights measure, would - 
so operate as to defeat the cause of civil 
rights, States rights, and individual 
rights upon so many different levels and 
fronts that it is not worthy to have the 
name civil rights applied to it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not trying to 
exercise my sense of humor; but I speak 
seriously when I say, as one of the sign- 
ers of the petition, I do not care who | 
gets the credit for civil rights legisla- 
tion. Iam interested only in seeing that 
civil rights are assured. I signed the 
petition honestly and sincerely, as one 
believing in civil rights, recognizing also 
that the Senator from Florida has an 
opposite point of view, which he has the 
perfect right to express. It is not my 
concern who gets credit for it; it is my 
concern that we have a civil-rights law. 
I think something should be done about 
civil rights, and this is the opportunity 
to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Florida has expired. ` 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 minutes longer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must object, because I objected to the 
request of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I call 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is called for. The Senate 
is proceeding in the morning hour. 


THE UNDERTOW IN MODERN 
EDUCATION 


Mr.FLANDERS. Mr. President, it has 
become clear to me, more so as the 
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months go by, that public education in 
the United States is headed in a direc- 
tion which is bad for the students and 
bad for the country. How bad it is, 
end what can be done about it I en- 
deavored to express in a talk before the 
alumni of Haverford College in Haver- 
ford, Pa., last Saturday evening. 

Being convinced of the danger of hav- 
ing the organized educationists use the 
school-construction program as a Means 
of extending their influence, it seems to 
me to be timely to have this material 
printed in the Recorp at this time in 
advance of our consideration of this im- 
portant legislation. I am hopeful that 
ways can be found to support much- 
needed schoolroom expansion without 
having Federal funds diverted to plant 
and equipment for other purposes than 
teaching and learning the essentials. 

I therefore ask that the text of my ad- 
dress be printed in the body of the REC- 
ORD as an extension of my remarks. I 
have omitted the introductory language 
suited to the time and place. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNDERTOW IN MODERN EDUCATION 


(Address at Haverford alumni dinner, Hav- 
erford, Pa., June 15, 1957, by RALPH E. 
FLANDERS, United States Senator) 


Until 20 years ago or so college graduates 
tended to marry late and have small families. 
That seems to be no longer true. The bio- 
logical revolution which swept the Nation 
during World War II and the following years 
found willing cooperation in the ranks of 
college men and women. Many of them, 
like our own son, finished college as a GI 
student with a wife and two children, and 
postgraduate work with a wife and three. 

Children have to be educated. Many of 
you like other graduates have one or several 
children. You are, therefore, interested in 
education and that is what I am going to 
talk about. The announced subject is the 
Undertow in Modern Education. Most of us 
have some knowledge of progressive educa- 
tion and have formed some opinions as to 
its public phenomena. Let us go a little 
deeper and observe the force and direction 
of its subsurface currents. 

Modern education in America has a defi- 
nite ancestry and line of descent. Its char- 
acteristics may be traced from the philoso- 
pher, John Dewey, through the University 
of Chicago to his pupil, William Heard Kil- 
patrick, to Teachers College at Columbia, 
and thence through George Sylvester Counts 
and many pupils to the councils of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and thence to 
every nook and corner of the United States. 
The standard of the advance guard of this 
massive movement is now being carried by 
Theodore Burghard Hart Brameld, who is 
professor of educational philosophy at New 
York University. Let us sample the writings 
of each of these men so that we may get a 
rough idea as to the influence of each on 
the education to which our children are 
subjected. 

We must consider two lines of influence 
streaming from John Dewey, one of edu- 
cational theory and the other of basic 
philosophy. 

The classic source of Dewey’s purposeful 
effect on education is to be found in a series 
of three lectures delivered before an audi- 
ence of parents and others interested in 
the University Elementary School at Chi- 
cago University while he was a professor 
of pedagogy there. These lectures were 
published in book form as long ago as 1899. 
Here is first enunciated the purposes and 


“of the educational process. 
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principles on which his successors have built 
up their system. 

Very properly Dewey makes the child— 
not the teacher, not the school—the center 
But this is car- 
ried so far as to deny emphasis to teaching 
and learning. Instead the emphasis is 
placed on providing such conditions as will 
encourage the social characteristics and 
bring forth artistic capacities. Great stress 
is laid on manual training as a means of 
learning by doing—and doing together. 

Said Dewey: “Such work engages the full 
spontaneous interest and attention of the 
children. It keeps them alert and active, 
instead of passive and perceptive. * * * The 
mere absorption of facts and truths is so ex- 
clusively individual an affair that it tends 
very naturally to pass into selfishness.” The 
picture which he paints of his ideal school is 
charming. It is idyllic. Whether it ever 
was, could be, or should be realized in prac- 
tice is another matter. It did seek values 
which can be recognized without discard- 
ing others which have been tested by time. 

Concurrently a strong but indirect in- 
fluence on education was flowing from the 
philosophy of John Dewey. There is dis- 
pute as to some of his doctrines but not 
about his support of the pragmatic philoso- 
phy. This word “pragmatic” is derived from 
a Greek word meaning business and relates 
to practical affairs. Webster says that prag- 
matism has “as its characteristic doctrine 
that the function of thought is as a guide to 
actions and that the truth is preeminently 
to be tested by the practical consequences of 
belief.” All of this sounds quite reasonable. 
We would naturally say “Well, let those who 
are interested in such things discuss them 
with each other while we pragmatically tend 
to our everyday affairs.” Unfortunately we 
cannot shrug off this philosophical doctrine 
quite so easily. Its continuing effect on our 
children demands that we, in Webster’s 
words, see that it is “tested by the practical 
consequence of belief.” 

It has indeed become basic in modern edu- 
cation that truth is relative to the situation 
in which and for which it is sought. In 
particular, for moral judgments there are no 
basic standards, whether determined by au- 
thority or set by the accumulated experience 
of the ages. We may look for novelties and 
inventions in ethics as in the world of mat- 
ter and energy. This doctrine, by the way, 
is an American one. It is widely held on this 
side of the Atlantic. It has not appealed 
to Europeans. Its effects on the education 
of our children will be mentioned later. 

Kilpatrick took Dewey’s ideas from Chi- 
cago to Columbia. They remained the same, 
only more so. Under the influence of 
Teachers’ College a great elaboration took 
place in Dewey’s doctrine that the individual 
pupil and his progress is the proper subject 
of our school system. To apply that doc- 
trine in the large classes of an American 
public school was time-consuming and im- 
practical. The solution of that problem was 
very simple. The individual pupil (and the 
problem) was swept under the rug of a new 
educational cliche. It was decided that 
“man is a social animal.” This is unde- 
niably true. But the educationists (not the 
educators) mutter under their breath “man 
is a social animal and nothing else.” 

By acting on this principle it is possible 
to discharge a very limited responsibility 
for the individual pupil by concentrating on 
the progress of his “group.” In too large 
@ measure your child ceases to be trained 
to the limit of his own powers and he pro- 
gresses only as the group progresses. Seri- 
ous results for the pupil and the country 
flow from this practice. It results in stand- 
ards of scholarship which are low enough to 
give everybody a chance. It tends to con- 
centrate the selection of studies on those 
which are easiest so that the group may be 
kept together and no harm be done to the 
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self-respect of those whose abilities lie in 
lines other than those of true scholarship. 

An example of what this leads to was re- 
lated to me by a Washington official whose 
friend has a son who was having a hard time 
as a freshman in a local university. At the 
request of his friend the official had the boy 
in to dinner and a talk afterward. He was 
amazed at the list of studies in which the 
boy had been given credits in high school 
entitling him to graduate and go on in 
higher education. One of these courses was 
entitled “Orientation with respect to the 
school buildings.” In plain English this 
means instruction in how to go from the 
cafeteria to the toilet. For his proficiency 
in this abstruse subject the boy was en- 
titled to a credit which went toward his rec- 
ord of a satisfactory completion of his 
course. There was more of this, though not 
quite so fantastic. No wonder the boy was 
not well prepared. 

Under Kilpatrick a contempt for learning 
begins to develop. One Samuel Tennen- 
baum is the official biographer of Dr. Kil- 
patrick. He reports the Doctor as saying: 

“There are linguistically gifted people for 
whom the study of languages is profitable. 
But even for them, I begrudge the time it 
takes to master the language. If it could 
be done quickly and easily, and if they could 
begin the study of literature or whatever 
else they plan to do with the language, my 
objection would not be so strong.” 

Asked if this applied to modern languages, 
he said that “It holds in less degree” because 
they are quicker and easier to learn, but he 
still believed that for the average student it 
was a great waste of time. In terms of rich, 
vital interests that might lead to individual 
growth, languages offer meager possibilities. 

Some of the more modern of educationists 
(not educators) go further yet. Here is a 
stated opinion of a junior high school 
teacher of recent years in Champaign, Hl., 
a university town, by the way. His name is 
A. H. Lauchner, and there can be no doubt 
about his being a full-fledged educationist 
of the new order at the time of writing. 
He thinks the “3 R’s” are too hard. Writing 
in the local paper, he says: 

“Through the years we've built a sort of 
halo around reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. We've said they were for everybody— 
rich and poor, brilliant and not so men- 
tally endowed, ones who liked them and 
those who failed to go for them. 

“We shall some day accept the thought 
that it is just as illogical to assume that 
every boy must be able to read as it is that 
each one must be able to perform on a 
violin, that it is no more reasonable to re- 
quire that each girl shall spell well than it 
is that each one shall bake a good cherry 
pie.” 

No wonder that parents are wondering 
why Johnny can’t read. It’s because it is 
unimportant. As to spelling, it doesn’t take 
much sleuthing to discover that most građu- 
ates of today’s schools are miserable failures 
in spelling. Why be concerned? Spelling is 
too hard. Try something easier. 

There was implicit in Dewey’s doctrine the 
idea that modern education was adapted to 
a modern society. It is not clear that he 
conceived of the schools as being the instru- 
ment by which educationists (not educators) 
formed the coming society by forming the 
scholars, as Soviet communism undertook to 
do. The implicit idea becomes explicit pur- 
pose under George S. Counts, the third of 
our four horsemen of the educational apoca- 
lypse. He led a study of the social sciences 
which produced in 1934 17 volumes. The 
final volume of the study carried its recom- 
mendations. The following quotation sum- 
marizes them pretty succinctly: 

“Cumulative evidence supports the con- 
clusion that, in the United States as in other 
countries, the age of individualism and lais- 
sez-faire in economy and government is clos- 
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ing and that a new age of collectivism is 
emerging.” 

These world-remodeling educators weren’t 
quite sure what exact form this collectivism 
of theirs would take, but they didn’t mind 
hazarding a guess, a prophetic one, too: 

“Almost certainly it will involve a larger 
measure of compulsory as well as voluntary 
cooperation of citizens in the conduct of the 
complex national economy, a corresponding 
enlargement of the functions of government, 
and an increasing state of intervention in 
fundamental branches of economy previ- 
ously left to individual discretion and initia- 
tive—a state intervention that in some in- 
stances may be direct and mandatory and in 
others indirect and facilitative.” 

Now, this may be taken as a temporary 
point of view—an emotional response to the 
great depression. There has, however, been 
no recanting that has come to your speaker’s 
attention, and all further developments at 
Teachers College fit into this framework. 
Furthermore, the purpose of changing the 
word by indoctrination of our children is 
clearly stated by Brameld, the fourth of the 
four horsemen. 

Before coming east to New York University, 
Dr. Brameld carried on an experiment in a 
Minnesota high school. The curriculum was 
turned over to him and he has recorded the 
experiment in a little book entitled “Design 
for America.” Let us pick out of this book 
just a brief sample and note that in examin- 
ing his students he asked such questions as: 
Should there be government ownership or 
control of radio stations and does the Con- 
stitution need some radical modifications? 
If the student answered “Yes”? to these, he 
got a good mark. If he was doubtful, he got 
abadone. Now note in these questions that 
the teacher has begun to indoctrinate the 
pupil. He is teaching him to support cer- 
tain detailed policies in government on which 
reasonable men may disagree. He is not sat- 
isfied with teaching the pupil how to decide 
on national policy, he teaches him what to 
do—amend the Constitution. 

Dr. Brameld’s latest book is entitled, 
“Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy of 


Education.” Its flavor can be tasted in a 
few quotations. Here is his opening state- 
ment: 


“The Culture of America and the world is 
passing through one of the greatest periods 
of transformation in the history of mankind. 
This is our major premise. 

“Our minor premise is that education, 
broadly understood, is a fundamental agency 
of culture.” 

In still simpler language this means that 
teachers and their students are to remake 
American life and institutions. Did you 
know that this is going on? Here is some 
more: 

“What we contend is that it is possible to 
determine the goals that are important to 
most people in the world of our time. These 
known goals can then become dependable 
guides in reorganizing our culture.” 

This is a typical statement. Under the 
important heading of “Goals” what emerges is 
that our future lies in getting what we hap- 
pen to want. Pragmatism discards the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the ages as to what is 
good or bad, right or wrong. Dr. Brameld 
emphasizes that the standard is simply what 
people want, without reference to reason. 
He says that the utopian order “should be 
organic, earthwide, and geared to the satis- 
faction of the maximum number of wants 
of the maximum number of people. Its 
characteristics should be apprehended as ful- 
ly as possible, and therefore scientifically 
tested. But, in accordance with our discus- 
sion above, it should be prehended and in- 
spired by the unrational as well.” 

Finally, we come back to the pragmatic 
test. He says: 

“The final test of the truth of the con- 
sensus would be made, of course, in deter- 
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mining whether its promise is fulfilled in 
the actual life of that culture.” 

With no standards of morals or reason 
accepted, our children are invited to decide 
what people want, then to experiment with 
life and see what happens. Does this explain 
the recent increase in venereal disease? Does 
this explain the fact that the increase is to 
be found mostly in teen-age boys and girls? 
Does this furnish any clue to the cases in 
which little girls 10 years of age have been 
the carriers of a disease which has afflicted 
many scores of adults? 

As to what Brameld has in. mind for the 
family, here are scattered sentences, taken 
out of context—but the context is terrifying. 

“So also are proposals to establish a world- 
wide system of nursery schools in order that 
little children may be cared for properly if 
their mothers choose to devote half-days or 
more to wider affairs of the community 
through. creative work. 

“When the mother remains throughout 
the day with her children in the belief that 
she is thus realizing herself fully, attend- 
ance is optional until the age of about three 
and a half years; from that age until he is 
six the average child must attend for a mini- 
mum of 3 hours daily. The assumption 
here is that a combination of home and 
school experience for very small children is 
desirable—that, although the mother’s care 
is of course needed, it should be supple- 
mented by expert guidance in habit forma- 
tion, for example, during these crucially 
formative years.” 

These later passages should give an idea 
as to the position the family holds in the 
estimation of the educationist (not the edu- 
cator). In his earlier work, by the way, the 
teachers and pupils discuss the best ways of 
running a family, and presumably start a 
selling campaign on their parents. 

Many evenings could be filled with such 
quotations from the works of the education- 
ists (not educators) but this is enough. Let 
us now consider the problem for ourselves. 
First, what are the results of the Dewey- 
Fitzpatrick-Teachers’ College-Counts-Na- 
tional Education Association-Brameld cam- 
paign? 

The first result is the construction of a 
monopoly in education. In most States no 
teacher can be certified unless he or she 
has taken training in a Teachers College type 
of pedagogy. It matters not that the teacher 
knows his subject. It matters not that he 
can transmit that knowledge to his students. 
It matters not that he can arouse enthusiasm 
for his subject. That fits him to be a college 
professor. It leaves him unfitted to teach our 
children in the public schools. It leaves him 
without status, hope of promotion and pros- 
pect of pension after retirement. To achieve 
status, he must have qualified himself in a 
pseudoscience of education which is largely 
a training in propaganda and apologetics for 
a highly dubious type of pedagogy. This 
education taxes the intelligence but little. 
For an intelligent man it only requires a 
surrender of intellectual integrity. 

The second result is a complacency toward 
sloppy teaching and—via pragmatism—to- 
ward sloppy morals. 

The third result is a purposeful subversion 
of children toward a society which happily 
does not now exist and hopefully never will. 
The educationist’s (not educator’s) ideal is 
the anthill. The American ideal is to train 
every American child to the best and highest 
use of his faculties and character, so that he 
may play his own personal part in making 
his country’s future; and to open up to him 
the enduring satisfactions to be found in the 
art and wisdom of the past. This is not the 
natural occupation of the anthill, whose 
citizens busy themselves with littie routines. 

At this point a word of warning must be 
said. What has been described is the power- 
ful undertow in the current of modern edu- 
cation. It will not be found in its full 
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strength in all places at alltimes. There are, 
we hope, some parts of our Nation not yet 
subjected to its powerful pull. Furthermore, 
where the pull is in full force, there are to 
be found countercurrents of commonsense, 
in teachers and in citizens, which for that 
time and place diminish the dangers. This 
is fortunate. But the pull is always there, 
ready to be effective when effort and atten- 
tion are relaxed. 

The question now arises, what can we do 
about it? The first thing to do is to get 
acquainted with our local situation. How 
“progressive” is our own school? Here are 
some suggested inquiries: 

Do our child’s report cards give him and 
give us a measure of his personal achieve- 
ment? If not, he is unprepared for the 
world in which he must live, where per- 
sonal achievement has great importance. 

Is promotion dependent on achievement? 
If not, the child is being conditioned one 
way or another for rude shocks in the outer 
world. 

Are reading, writing, penmanship, spelling, 
and grammar treated as being unimportant? 
This is the modern way. Does it satisfy us? 
Will it satisfy the child’s future employers? 

Is mathematics taught as an organized 
science, one of the great achievements of 
the human mind, or is it left to “soak in” by 
some vague, unspecified channel? If so, 
our children are unprepared to contribute 
to the world’s scientific progress. 

Are history, geography, civics, and current 
events taught as separate subjects, or are 
they lumped together in “social studies’? If 
they are so lumped, how can we expect our 
children to know much about geography, for 
instance? 

If automobile driving is taught in our 
high school (and that is not a bad idea pro- 
vided no credits are given), does the super- 
intendent require that the teacher have a 
master of arts degree? If so, and if this is 
typical, there may be a chance to redistrib- 
ute the trained teachers, do more instructing 
with a smaller staff, and raise the teacher’s 
pay. 

One can go on like this indefinitely, but 
this is enough to demonstrate the general 
line of inquiry. Should you iind that the 
educationists (not educators) have your chil- 
dren in their grip, what can you do about it? 
Here are two suggestions. 

The first thing to do is to become familiar 
with your local situation, inform other par- 
ents and see what can be done to improve 
conditions in your own locality. Don’t ex- 
pect this to be an easy thing to do. You are 
in the grip of the nationwide monopoly of 
the National Education Association and of 
the normal schools based on Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Columbia. Besides this, you will find 
yourself opposed by the parents of pupils 
who are slower mentally, and wno are pleased 
to have them ranked as equal with those 
having greater intellectual gifts. There is 
here an unsolved problem. How shall we 
make available to society the solid virtues 
of many of the less gifted, without at the 
same time smothering the contributions of 
the gifted? We must face this problem. 

The next undertaking is to put common- 
sense into the requirements for teacher certi- 
fication. The good teacher must have no 
difficulty in getting certified. Depending on 
the form of Government which applies, it 
may be necessary to change a law or perhaps 
only an administrative procedure. This must 
be done at the lowest political level appli- 
cable, whether city, county, or State. Here 
again is no mean task set before you. 

But the task is imperative. Unless we are 
successful we will lose our democratic form 
of Government for one imposed on children 
by indoctrination; we will lose the services 
for society of the most gifted among us in 
favor of the leveled-down, nonprogressive life 
of the anthill. 

“Aux armes, Citoyens.” 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CHARTERING OF THE DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, 25 years ago today, on 
June 17, 1932, the Congress granted a 
charter to the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, a group that had been organized 
12 years previously in 1920 to aid and 
assist worthy wartime disabled veter- 
ans, their widows, orphans, and depend- 
ents. It is indeed a pleasure to greet 
this splendid veterans’ organization on 
this memorable occasion. 

The title of the association of war 
veterans originally was “Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans of the World War,” and it 
was so chartered—title 36, chapter 6-A, 
United States Code—but on July 15, 
1942, Public Law 668, 77th Congress, was 
approved, deleting the words “of the 
World War.” The present national 
commander is Joseph F. Burke, a vet- 
eran of World War II who lost an arm 
in combat in Italy, 

The Disabled American Veterans is 

composed of veterans, or persons still in 
the Armed Forces, who were wounded, 
gassed, injured, or disabled in line of 
duty while serving with the United 
States forces during a war of the Ko- 
rean conflict. It also includes those 
United States citizens who are otherwise 
eligible for membership whose disability 
was incurred in or aggravated by service 
in the armed forces of those nations 
associated with the United States as 
allies during a war of the United States 
and who were honorably discharged. 
- In view of the war, disability require- 
ment for membership in the Disabled 
American Veterans cannot hope to rival 
the two leading veterans’ organizations 
in point of numbers although it is third 
in size. The current year of 1957 will 
show the largest membership in its his- 
tory. The auxiliary of the Disabled 
American Veterans is a vital force and 
is given due credit by the officers of the 
parent organization for the success so 
far attained. 

The national adjutant of the Disabled 
American Veterans is Mr. Vivian D. 
Corbly and he and his staff are located 
with the national headquarters at 5555 
Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
Disabled American Veterans idento-tag 
activities are also at that address. Prac- 
tically every automobile owner in the 
United States is familiar with the mil- 
lions of Disabled American Veterans 
miniature auto license tags mailed out 
each year and many of the recipients 
have good reason to bless the Disabled 
American Veterans when their lost keys 
are found and returned through the re- 
markable system operated by idento-tag. 

At Washington, D. C., 1701 18th 
Street NW., is located the national serv- 
ice headquarters. ‘The national direc- 
tors of claims, employment and legisla- 
tion, and their staffs, are housed at the 
above address. The Washington claims 
staf members contact the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, its appellate and adjudi- 
cating activities, the Veterans’ Benefits 
Office, the Department of Defense and 
other Government agencies. In addition, 
national service officers of the Disabled 
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American Veterans are on duty full-time 
in every regional and district office of the 
Veterans’ Administration to assist veter- 
ans and their families with claims. 

This service is rendered without charge 
to the recipients and the fact that they 
are not Disabled American Veterans 
members does not affect the relationship 
in any way. 

The Disabled American Veterans serv- 
ice foundation is located at 631 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington 4, D. C., 
under an executive director. This activ- 
ity has been of great aid in the further- 
ance of the rehabilitation program. 

The national executive committee and 
the national finance committee are very 
important parts of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

In conclusion, I believe that every 
American owes a debt of gratitude to the 
fine veterans’ organization we honor to- 
day whose members bear the scars of 
service bravely and unselfishly rendered 
to this great land of ours in time of war 
and national emergency. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, some Sen- 
ators seem to be under the impression 
that the so-called civil rights bill is re- 
stricted to the matter of voting. I 
should like to state that both in the 
House bill and the Senate bill, in their 
present form, the Attorney General of 
the United States can litigate at public 
expense, en behalf of any citizen, alien, 
or private corporation in any of the 48 
States, as to any matter coming under 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment, which covers virtually all 
fields in which States are authorized to 
legislate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks an 
editorial entitled “Jury Trials Denied,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Star of Sunday, June 16, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JURY TRIALS DENIED 


The attempt to add a jury-trial amend- 
ment to the so-called civil-rights bill has 
been beaten down in the House by a vote of 
199 to 167. This 32-vote margin, according 
to Representative WILLIs, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, resulted from White House pres- 
sure on Republican House Members. 

We do not know whether this is correct. 
If it is, it means that the President, who 
carried 5 Southern States last year, does not 
trust Southern jurors to live up to their 
oaths. For the real reason behind the drive 
against the jury-trial amendment was the 
fear, real or professed, that Southern juries 
would not convict defendants in civil rights 
contempt trials, regardless of the evidence. 

Whatever the case with respect to the 
President, it is clear that the House has 
prejudged, and adversely prejudged, an entire 
area of the country. In effect, this was a 
vote of no confidence in the South, and that, 
we think, is a high price to pay for some 
supposed political advantage among Negro 
voters outside the South. 

The jury-trial amendment was offered by 
Representative KEENEY, a freshman Republi- 
can House Member from Illinois. He said 
he submitted the amendment because as a 
judge in Illinois he had always considered 
a jury trial as an integral part of any court. 
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It required political courage for Mr. 
KEENEY to take this stand, and, with respect 
to cases in which punishment for criminal 
contempt is comparable to punishment for 
other crimes, we think he is right. We do 
not believe that considerations of expediency, 
especially considerations based on specula- 
tion, justify bypassing the jury trial, and we 
trust that this matter will receive more 
earnest consideration in the Senate. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

- Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Ts it not true that the Attorney General 
can take such action even against the 
wishes of an individual? 

Mr. ERVIN. Oh, yes; the Attorney 
General is allowed to appoint himself 
the guardian of all Americans in those 
fields, even though they are 21 years of 
age and are in full possession of their 
mental capacity. He is allowed to act 
for them without their consent and 
against their will. 


INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USE OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may read 
a four-page speech which I have pre- 
pared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The Senate is 
operating under a limitation of 5 min- 
utes on speeches in the morning hour; 
The Senator may proceed under that 
limitation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
two short matters I wish to present, I 
have been waiting since 11 o'clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must object. The Senator is operating 
in the morning hour, and some Senators 
have been waiting since 11 o’clock. I 
suggest that the regular order be main- 
tained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Indiana has 5 
minutes under the consent agreement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
not to exceed 5 minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Iam 
sure that by now all Senators have re- 
ceived a copy of the report of the Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products submitted to Con- 
gress pursuant to Public Law 540 of the 
84th Congress. 

Additionally, all of us have received, I 
assume, a copy of a press release dated 
June 15 and a summary of the Commis- 
sion’s report. 

First, I wish to extend my heartiest 
congratulations to the five members of 
the Commission and my deep apprecia- 
tion for the hours and hours of hard work 
which they obviously have devoted to the 
production of what I consider to be a 
very excelient report. 

It is a report which I hope will be a 
stepping stone to the permanent solution 
of one of the most important problems 
facing our Nation today—assurance of a 
market which will guarantee in all of the 
years to come a sound and prosperous 
agricultural economy in this country. 
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The Commission has done an ad- 
mirable job and has my commendation, 
despite the fact that there are in the 
Commission’s report some features with 
which I disagree. 

Basically, however, the Commission 
has wisely answered with an emphatic 
“ves” the fundamental question whether 
it is possible to develop profitable indus- 
trial markets capable of absorbing 
enough of the excess farm production to 
minimize, possibly even to eliminate, the 
need for costly restrictions, supports and 
surplus disposing operations. 

That emphatic yes by the learned 
members of the Commission is a matter 
of very great satisfaction to me, Mr. 
President. It represents the first real 
Official approval of the fundamental farm 
problem solution which I first proposed 
to the Congress in the form of S. 3503 on 
March 21, 1956, and which is now pend- 
ing before the 85th Congress in the form 
of S. 724, an identical bill introduced by 
me on January 17 of this year for myself 
and 33 other Senators. Both of these 
bills carry out in principle the provisions 
of the Commission’s report. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD at this point in my 
remarks the text of S. 724, now pending 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 
DECLARATIONS AND FINDINGS 


SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 

States hereby makes the following declara- 
tions and findings concerning the develop- 
ment of new and additional industrial uses 
for agricultural products: 
' (a) Current productivity of farms in the 
United States is substantially in excess of 
‘current markets for their products at price 
levels which provide fair and substantial in- 
come to farmers. 

(b) National defense and the security in- 
terests of the United States require increas- 
ing and expanding agricultural productivity 
to meet possible emergency needs of the 
United States and its allies, which produc- 
tivity cannot be achieved or maintained at 
depressed farm prices resulting from over- 
production or with acreage curtailments to 
avoid overproduction. 

(c) It is in the national interest of the 
United States to increase the level of farm 
income in order that farmers may continue 
to share to a greater degree in the general 
prosperity of the Nation. 

(d) No program has been developed, and 
none can he foreseen, that can successfully 
shrink farm production for an extended pe- 
riod of time; but research programs provide 
known means potentially to increase sub- 
stantially the industrial uses of agricultural 
products, and thereby to achieve farm pros- 
perity based on full, rather than curtailed, 
production. 

(e) Research facilities, both private and 
public, including those of land-grant colleges 
and universities, can and should be utilized 
for an all-out attack on the development of 
inceased and additional industrial uses of 
agricultural products to enlarge opportuni- 
ties for increased production by farmers and 
to reduce Government costs for the acquisi- 
tion, storage, and ultimate disposition of 
agricultural commodities which are now @ 
substantial financial burden to the Govern- 
ment. 

(f) The cost to the United States of such 
a research program may be expected to be 
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more than offset by increased tax revenues 
resulting from increased earnings of both 
farmers and those who sell goods, wares, and 
merchandise to farmers, as well as by sav- 
ings to the United States in costs of current 
agricultural assistance programs. 


PURPOSES ~ 


` Src. 2. The purposes of this act are to find 
and develop through research, sponsored and 
financed by the United States, new indus- 
trial uses, and increased use under existing 
processes, of agricultural products. 


ADMINISTRATION CREATED 


- Sec. 3. There is hereby created in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government an Indus- 
trial. Agricultural Products Administration 
(hereinafter referred to as the Administra- 
tion), in which is vested the duties, powers, 
and responsibilities hereafter set out in this 
act. Such powers, duties, and responsibilities 
of the Administration shall be vested in an 
Administrator, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall serve 
during the pleasure of the President. The 
Administrator shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $22,500 per annum. 


DUTIES, POWERS, AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


. Src. 4. The Administration shall conduct 
research, both scientific and chemical, make 
field. studies, conduct both laboratory and 
field experiments, test production procedures 
on a commercial basis, maintain and expand 
pilot plants whenever necessary, maintain 
and operate manufacturing facilities where 
necessary to prove the commercial feasibiliity 
of volume production, and otherwise pro- 
mote the finding, development, and com- 
mercial use of new, increased, extended, and 
perfected processes, techniques, and pro- 
grams for industrial uses of greater quanti- 
ties of agricultural products. 


POWERS OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Src. 5. The Administration is authorized to? 
' (a) Utilize such existing facilities of the 
United States, and such. trained personnel 
employed by the United States, as the Presi- 
dent finds can feasibly be transferred to the 
Administration for carrying out the purposes 
of this act. The President is hereby author- 
ized to (1) transfer any such facility, facili- 
ties, or personnel to the Administration, or 
to (2) make any such facility, facilities, or 
personnel available to the Administration 
for carrying out the purposes of this act. 

(b) Build, purchase, or lease plant facil- 
ities, or necessary equipment, suitable for 
research, pilot plant, manufacturing, or other 
needs of the administration in carrying out 
the purposes of this act. 

(c) Employ such personnel as may he nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this act; 
and all technical or scientific employees en- 
gaged for research by the administration 
shall be exempt from the civil-service rea 
and regulations. 

(d) Employ or retain on a contract heats 
individuals, firms, institutions, and organ- 
izations, public and private, including land- 
grant colleges and universities, to conduct 
research programs for the administration 
pursuant to this act. 

. Sec. 6. The administration is authorized 
to pay incentive awards to private citizens 
for suitable and acceptable suggestions to im- 
plement the program established by this act, 
such payments to be made in accordance with 
previously published rules stating the 
amounts of, criteria for determining, and 
subjects of, such awards. 

_ Sree. 7. The administrator is authorized 
to appoint Industry Advisory Committees and 
to employ consultants without compensa- 


tion or at rates of compensation not to exceed 


$50 per diem. 
Sec. 8. The administration may make 
grants to accredited schools, colleges, and 
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universities for fellowships and scholarships 
in research for the purposes of this act. 
INDUSTRIAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AGENCY 


CREATED 


Sec. 9. There is hereby created in the De- 
partment of Agriculture an Industrial Agri- 
cultural Products Agency (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Agency.” The duties, obli- 
gations, and responsibilities of the Agency- 
shall be carried out by and under the irec- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE AGENCY 


* Sec. 10. Under the delegations, directives, 
and policy determinations of the adminis- 
trator, the Agency shall carry out all of the 
@uties, obligations, and responsibilities im- 
posed upon the administration by this act, 
including the making of research contracts, 
employment of personnel; contracts for the 
construction, purchase, lease, or other ac- 
quisition of real or personal property, and 
the maintenance of all records, files, studies 
and other data undertaken pursuant to this 
act. Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this act, the Administrator may delegate 
any power given him hereunder .to the 
Agency, and. he may control, supervise, and 
direct all Agency action permitted by law 
under this act. 

Sec. 11. The Administrator shall report 
semiannually to the Congress progress on re- 
search programs undertaken pursuant to this 
act to find and develop new and increased 
industrial uses for agricultural products. 

- Src. 12. The Agency may license, at a fair 
and reasonable royalty, any person, firm, or 
corporation to use any process developed by 
the Agency or to make and sell under any 
patent, or application for patent of the 
Agency. Such royalties shall be based upon 
fair compensation to the Government for its 
investment and shall be nondiscriminatory. 
Whenever the Administrator finds it in the 
public interest to do so, he may grant royalty- 
free licenses for processes developed under 
this act, including the right to make and sell 
under any patent or application for patent 
of the Agency. 

i APPROPRIATIONS 

Src. 13. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Agriculė 
ture, for the Industrial Agricultural Products 
Agency, the sum of $100 million for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1957, and the same 
amount annually thereafter. There shall be 
paid out of such appropriations the salary 
of the Administrator as well as all other ex- 
penses of his office. The President is author- 
ized to transfer to the Agency $1 million out 
of unexpended Agricultural Department 
funds to initiate promptly this program fol- 
lowing the enactment of this act for and 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr..President, I am 
happy to say that the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], who was 
the principal author of the resolution 
creating the Commission, likewise was 
a coauthor of. the bills I proposed in 
both the 84th and 85th Congresses. 

It is my understanding, likewise, that 
the junior Senator from Nebraska. is 
prepared to introduce another bill seek- 
ing to carry out the recommendations 
of the Commission and he has very gra- 
ciously permitted me to join him as a 
coauthor. While there are differences 
in some of the provisions of our bills, 
both are aimed at accomplishing the 
same thing. 

I should like to go back now to March 
21, 1956, when, in introducing the bill 
for the first time, I said to the Senate: 

I am about to propose a far-reaching per- 
manent solution of the farm problem so vast 
that its potential is virtually unlimited. 
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Senators who joined with me in the in- 
troduction of the bill in the 84th Con- 
gress, and those who are cosponsors with 
me on S. 724 in the 85th Congress, share 
my elation at the substantiation in the 
Commission report of the theory and 
fact which form the basis of our bills. 

There is no argument between me 
and those who seek now to implement 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion as to the soundness of the program. 
We agree that this proposal—a vast pro- 
gram of research and development aimed 
at discovering, developing, and proving 
new industrial uses for farm products— 
is the only permanent answer to what 
we commonly call the farm problem. It 
just has to be the answer. 

We do, however, have some differences 
as to the mechanics of administration 
and financing. While I wish to repeat 
my commendation of the Commission, 
at the same time I want it to be plainly 
understood that as between the admin- 
istrative and financing proposals in the 
Commission’s report and the bills which 
I have twice proposed to the Congress, 
I continue to favor and support the 
recommendations in S. 3503 of the 84th 
Congress and S. 724 now before us. 

Mr. President, my bill recommended 
that this program be administered by 
an agency to be known as the Industrial 
Agricultural Products Administration 
to be headed by an Administrator ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. My bill also 
creates within the Department of Agri- 
culture an Industrial Agricultural 
Products Agency to do the spadework 
under the direction of the Administrator 
who, as I envisioned the position, would 
be vested with powers comparable to 
those vested in the late Mr. William M. 
Jeffers, who was the “czar” of the pro- 
gram which resulted in the emergency 
development and perfection of synthetic 
rubber in this country. 


This program is so important and so~ 


vast that it just must be handled in 
that way. 

The Commission, on the other hand, 
has suggested the creation of a five- 
member agricultural research and in- 
dustrial board to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. As an alternate, the 
Commission has suggested that the re- 
sponsibility for the program be placed 
in the Department of Agriculture under 
a Director with the title of Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Now I am very frank to say that I 
would have no objection at all to this 
whole program being administered by 
the Department of Agriculture under 
an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture if 
the department had, at any time in the 
past or even now, shown a real inclina- 
tion to accept and do something about 
the fact that this is and just has to be 
the real solution to the farm problem. 

Unfortunately, the Department has 
not shown such an inclination, and, as 
Senators will recall, provided even in the 
budget which we passed just the other 
day a wholly inadequate sum for utiliza- 
tion research. Certainly I do not care 
to belittle the research which the Depart- 
Ment and a great many colleges have 
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been doing in this field but, very frankly, 

the program has been wholly inadequate. 

The second major point of difference 
in the Commission’s recommendations 
and the provisions in my bill has to do 
with financing. I proposed an appro- 
priation of $100 million with which to get 
the program underway. 

Bear in mind that this is less than 
one-third of the annual cost of just stor- 
ing the surpluses which eventually would 
be completely eliminated under the pro- 
visions of my bill and of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. I do not wish 
to take an arbitrary position about $100 
million being the amount which should 
be provided. Perhaps we need only $50 
million—perhaps we need $150 million. I 
shall not argue that point, but at least 
I believe that in the interest of business- 
like procedure and good fiscal house- 
keeping, the Congress should know ex- 
actly what is to be spent on the program. 

The Commission, on the other hand, 
recommended that the program be fi- 
nanced by earmarking 15 percent of the 
gross receipts from duties collected under 
the customs law, with a carryover pro- 
vision permitting an accumulation of a 
fund not exceeding $150 million. This 
represents a simple disagreement on the 
mechanics of financing, and is a matter 
obviously to be decided by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I dislike to burden the 
ReEcorD, but in my opinion this proposal 
is so important to the future of this Na- 
tion and to the world that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have reprinted at this 
point in my remarks the speech I made 
on the Senate floor on March 21, 1956, 
when the research program in this form 
first was introduced to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR CAPEHART POINTS OUT UNLIMITED 
MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCTS—PROPOSES A 
Vast $100 MILLION RESEARCH PROGRAM TO 
DOUBLE THE DEMAND FOR FARM PRODUCTS 
THROUGH DISCOVERY OF NEW INDUSTRIAL 
USES AND UTILIZATION OF NEW PROCESSES 
ALREADY KNOWN 

(Speech of Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, of Indi- 
ana, in the Senate of the United States, 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956) 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am about 
to propose a far-reaching, permanent solu- 
tion of the farm problem so vast that its 
potential is virtually unlimited. 

While the economic, industrial, and social 
implications of this program cannot, with 
any degree of accuracy, at this moment be 
estimated, it is clear that this program will 
tend to solve, if not wholly solve, the farm 
problem for all time. 

After months of painstaking examination 
of its possibilities, I have reached the alto- 
gether justifiable conclusion that this plan 
would, within a few years, create a demand 
for farm products in industry at least equal 
in amount to that now consumed for hu- 


man consumption in the United States. It 
would double the farm market. 

Essentially, this is a solution of the farm 
problem based, not on the negative theory 
of curtailing production, but on the positive 
approach of creating new markets demand- 
ing complete and full utilization of our total 
agricultural capacity. 

We have worked long and hard in the Sen- 
ate for weeks on a farm bill to meet the con- 
tingencies of the moment. Out of all the 
debate, committee findings, staff studies, 
and my own personal research, I have reached 
the conclusion that any farm plan, to solve 
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the problem on a permanent basis, must do 
three things: 

First. It must provide for quick disposi- 
tion of existing rurpluses. Our Government 
is attacking this problem now with admi- 
rable vigor. I would like to see it move faster. 
But we are making substantial progress. 

Second. The plan must provide, at the 
moment, for curtailed production until such 
time as we can create new demands to pre- 
vent accumulation of future surpluses based 
on normal production. This, too, is a part 
of the existing plan. This effort will be fur- 
thered, somewhat, by provisions of what we 
have called the soil-bank program. 

Third. Most important and almost un- 
touched in relation to its real possibilities, 
any such plan must include a tremendous 
research and development program—a pro- 
gram which should be started immediately, 
and financed by whatever Government funds 
are necessary—to develop to the utmost the 
industrial uses we already know about for 
farm products—and they are considerable— 
and at the same time find new uses creating 
a demand for at least double what we have 
considered the normal farm production of 
the United States. 

It is this third point which I now propose. 
I know enough about its potentialities to 
convince me that if we in the Congress will 
face our responsibility to authorize and order 
such a program, we shall help to bring about 
50 years of the greatest agricultural pros- 
perity in the history of our Nation. 

I know enough about it that I have been 
saying to the farmers of my State of Indiana: 
Do not sell your farmland. Buy more. The 
next 50 years on the American farm will see 
unprecedented prosperity. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Indiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLOTT in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Indiana yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CapeHart. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. As one of the cosponsors of 
the bill which is being introduced by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Indiana, 
I wish to say to him that I commend him 
very highly for this very wonderful bill, 
which will solve the agricultural dilemma, 
and again will make it possible for farmers 
to live. I can pay to the Senator from 
Indiana no higher tribute than to say that 
he has done this job extremely well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Senator from 
Idaho very much for his remarks. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me, or does 
he prefer first to finish his statement? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I prefer first to finish my 
statement, Mr. President. 

Imagine, if you can, what it would mean 
to this country—to all segments of our so- 
ciety—if we of the 84th Congress should be 
responsible for creating a farm market at 
least twice as great as any we ever have 
known. 

It can be done if we will legislate a pro- 
gram to take the blinders off, as it were, of 
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program, and throw the full white light of 
technical research and development, experi- 
mentation, test facilities, pilot plants, and 
unexcelled American know-how into an all- 
out effort to create new industrial uses for 
just the everyday products of our land. 

First, of course, it would mean to the 
farmer a new life of productivity. It would 
provide prosperity for him. It would per- 
mit him to follow his natural instinct to get 
everything he can out of his land. 

Second, it would create new jobs. Obvi- 
ously, the demand for farm labor would in- 
crease. But its effect on industrial labor 
generally would be even more phenomenal. 
Entire new industries with millions of new 
jobs would come into being—industries to 
manufacture new products. The demand 
for new transportation facilities—auto- 
mobiles, trucks, buses, railroads, airlines, 
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and so forth—would be tremendous. The 
demand for new farm machinery alone 
would provide an industrial and labor 
stimulus almost beyond our comprehension. 

Third, the increase in retail business would 
mount into the billions of dollars. Farmers, 
laborers, and, I am convinced, just about 
every other category of business customer in 
the United States would have more money 
to spend for just about everything business 
has to sell. 

Fourth, such a program would, in my opin- 
ion, mean the end of a tremendous tax 
burden now imposed to finance our vast 
agricultural assistance and storage programs 
of the moment—a burden which we gladly 
bear as long as it is necessary, but a burden 
which all of us will agree would be a wel- 
come deletion from our national budgets. 
If we can bring this about, and I believe we 
can, it would enable us to reduce taxes sub- 
stantially and to make it easier to retire the 
national debt at a faster pace. 

Mr. President, the ramifications of such 
a plan are staggering. It is brandnew. At 
the outset, it would cost a little money, but, 
by comparison, only a drop in the bucket. 
After all, when it begins to cost more to 
repair your automobile, your tractor, or your 
furnace than a new one would cost, what 
do you do? You buy a new one. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that it is high 
time this Congress bought a new approach 
to the farm problem, in the form of this 
research and development plan. 

It meets the essential test. It is good for 
the farmer. It shows every promise of prov- 
ing economically sound. It is, at the same 
time, good for all of the people. 

What would such a plan replace eventu- 
ally? This year, our agricultural assistance 
programs will represent a total investment 
of three billion, four billion, or perhaps five 
billion dollars. Yet, that assistance program 
has contributed to the accumulation of some 
$9 billion in farm surpluses, for which not 
only has the Government paid with the tax- 
payers’ money, but which is costing in storage 
charges a million dollars a day—$365 million 
a year. 

By means of this bill we are only ask- 
ing for $100 million or less than one-third 
of the cost to store for 1 year the surplus 
agricultural commodities the Government of 
the United States now owns. 

At this point, I want to take full cog- 
nizance of the good work being done to- 
ward working out the surplus disposal prob- 
lem. The Government has sold, or other- 
wise disposed of, much more of our sur- 
pluses than generally iseknown. I do not 
want to criticize the good work which has 
been done, but I am firmly convinced that 
the program should be expanded and ac- 
celerated. Whenever possible, more and 
more of our surpluses should be made avail- 
able to the needy at home and elsewhere. 
I believe that program is being speeded up. 
It must be. 

Meantime, these surpluses hang over farm 
prices like a sword. They depress farm 
prices. This means lower farm income. It 
means less farmer spending for consumer 
goods. It means less tax revenue for the 
Government. And it means increased in- 
vestments in agricultural assistance pro- 
grams. 

The plan I am proposing would reverse 
that situation. It would insure the Ameri- 
can farmer his rightful share of an other- 
wise bountiful prosperity, by requiring full 
production in an economy guaranteeing fair 
prices. It wouid put an end to the unsound 
practice of spending billions of dollars to 
preserve a bad situation, when a great deal 
less would provide a permanent cure. 

No, Mr. President, we cannot solve our 
farm problem permanently by curtailing pro- 
duction. We must increase consumption; 
we must find new markets. Since, generally 
speaking, the vast majority of our people 
are well fed, our only alternative is to find 
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new and increased industrial uses for our 
agricultural products. 

There is no question that this can be done. 

It is my opinion that the Department of 
Agriculture and our research and develop- 
ment people know enough now, so that, 
given a real opportunity to prove it, they 
can find industrial uses for 5 billion addi- 
tional bushels of grain, such as corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, rice, sorghum grains, and 
potatoes, each year. Let us remember that 
at present our total production of these 
grains is only about 614 billion bushels. This 
entails a total of 180 million acres of grain 
cultivation. If another 5 billion bushels are 
added to that, we can see what that would 
mean in terms of additional cultivation for 
the American farmers. 

Under capable and efficient management, 
the great chemical and oil industries of the 
United States, have found, through research, 
many new industrial and commercial uses for 
treir products. They now make everything 
from rubber to clothing materials from chem- 
icals. The plastics industry has had a phe- 
nomenal growth through research. 

All of this came about in the same degree 
as these companies invested their profits in 
research. You will agree that our more 
successful corporations spend millions of 
dollars each year seeking new and better 
products through research. 

It is exactly this type of program which 
must he carried out in discovering new mar- 
kets for farm products. Yet, no farmer or 
group of farmers can themselves afford to 
establish the vast laboratories necessary to 
carry out that research. It is simply im- 
practicable and impossible for 6 million indi- 
vidual farmers to get together to carry out 
the kind of research and development pro- 
gram required to keep agriculture abreast of 
the rest of the economy. 

Let me give you one example of a failure 
to keep pace with an important loss of con- 
sumption in farm products. Not so many 
years ago farm power was provided by horses 
and mules. This animal power consumed 
the production equivalent of some 80 million 
acres of feed grains. For lack of research, 
in my opinion, we have failed to produce a 
new market to take up the slack of that 
displaced production. ; 

We have fewer tillable acres in production 
today than we had 50 years ago. I think 
the tillable acres today are about 350 million. 
Fifty years ago, when the only power on the 
farm was horses and mules, the horses and 
mules consumed the equivalent of 80 million 
acres of feed grains. Therein lies the differ- 
enc- between our surplus today and full 
consumption. 

Mr. President, I come now to the point of 
proposing the most important program I 
ever have sponsored in my almost 12 years 
in the Senate of the United States. 

The United States must undertake—and 
undertake at once—a $100-million-a-year 
research and development program to find 
new and increased industrial uses for agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope the Senator will 
take into consideration, in introducing his 
bill, that in 1946 the Congress of the United 
States enacted the Agricultural Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, and made provision 
that various sums might be appropriated in 
succeeding years, increasing the amount 
year by year. The amount that could be 
used in 1947 for research and marketing was 
$944 million. In 1948 it was $19 million. 
In 1949 it was $33,500,000. In 1950 it was 
$48 million. In 1951 it was $61 million. 
Thereafter the sky was the limit. One hun- 
dred million dollars could have been appro- 
priated under the act. 

I invite attention to the fact that in 1950, 
when $48 million could have been appro- 
priated for research in marketing, the Con- 
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gress appropriated $19 million. I suggest to 
the Senator that the problem is to get Con- 
gress to appropriate the money, or author- 
ize it, to the extent of the figure of $100 
million, which the Senator has suggested. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am thinking in terms of 
$100 million in addition to that which the 
Congress has already appropriated, or might 
appropriate. 

I am also thinking in terms of establish- 
ing an organization which will really func- 
tion and get the job done. Unfortunately, 
in the past, while the Department of Agri- 
culture has done a good job in developing 
many programs, it has not had the capacity 
really to organize and promote a program of 
research, including the construction of pilot 
plants, the making of field tests, and doing 
the job in the spirit called for by the pro- 
posed legislation. 

As the Senator will see when he reads the 
bill—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have read it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As an inherent part of the 
legislation, we wish to set up an adminis- 
trator who will have almost the title of czar. 
He will proceed to get the job done, in the 
same fashion in which the Government de- 
veloped synthetic rubber during the war. 
One of the weaknesses of the present plan is 
that everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. 

What we propose is to get the job done 
immediately. The proposed program might 
well be called a crash program. 

I am mindful of what the able Senator has 
said. Unfortunately the Congress, both in 
Democratic and Republican administrations, 
did not take sufficient cognizance of the exist- 
ing legislation. In my judgment, the job 
should have been done by this time. At 
least, we should be well on the road toward 
accomplishment of it. 

What we are now advocating is that we 
give this program everything we have, and 
get the job done. We should spend what- 
ever money is necessary, and take whatever 
time is necessary. 

Let me say to the able Senator from New 
Mexico—and no one knows it any better than 
he does—that if and when we solve the farm 
problem, it will be solved on the basis of 
more uses for farm products in industry. 
We shall never solve the farmer’s problem by 
producing for food uses alone. He will have 
to produce for industrial uses. 

The question is, shall we solve the problem 
over a period of 10, 15, or 25 years? Or 
shall we solve it as we solved the synthetic 
rubber problem during the war period, by 
Going the job immediately? That is the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not opposed to solving 
the problem. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I know the able Senator is 
not opposed to it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. On the contrary, under the 
terms of the Agricultural Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, a special agricultural 
research administration was established in 
the Department of Agriculture. Many of us 
have tried repeatedly since to get sufficient 
appropriations for that agency. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Later in my speech I shall 
name the laboratories we now have. I shall 
mention some of the things the Department 
has been able to accomplish, and I shall cite 
some of the programs which they are about 
ready to bring to a successful conclusion. 
With a mandate from the Congress such as is 
contemplated in the proposed legislation, I 
am sure the programs will be accomplished 
more quickly, and that we shall relieve the 
farm situation by producing more instead of 
Iess. I hope we shall be able to do something 
really worth while for the country and the 
people. I know that the able Senator is 100 
percent in accord with that aim. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, would the 
Senator object to my asking unanimous con- 
sent that, at the conclusion of his remarks, 
there be printed a table with reference to 
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the previous legislation, showing that it re- 
quires steady, constant pushing by the Con- 
gress to get the necessary appropriations by 
the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be delighted to have 
the table printed in the Rrecorp at the con- 

clusion of my remarks. 

X Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the REcorD at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the table which the 
able Senator from New Mexico has in his 
hand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objec- 
tion, the table will be printed in the RECORD, 
as requested. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, speaking for 
a moment about that $100 million figure, it 
is less than one-third the amount we now 
spend merely to store surpluses which, as 
long as they exist, can have no effect other 
than to cause low farm prices. 

I can think of nothing more economically 
sound than to buy for $100 million a year 
a program that would eventually replace an 
assistance program running into the bil- 
lions and at the same time eliminate the 
costly surplus situation which makes such 
an assistance program necessary. 

Some may ask why the Government 
should finance industrial research for one 
segment of our economy. There are several 
reasons. 

First. Many years ago we “crossed the 
bridge” in establishing as public policy that 
the Government had a responsibility to see 
to it that farmers shared fairly with all 
others in the national economy. Our farm- 
assistance program is now public policy. 
That decision has been made. Our job now 
is to determine whether we are doing so in 
the most efficient and economical manner. 

Second. We now are spending billions of 
dollars a year on programs which, on the 
record, do not face up to our basic farm 
problems. That is evidenced by the fact 
that farm productive capacity is far greater 
than existing markets for farm products. 

Third. Industry has proved the value of 
research in finding new uses and new mar- 
kets for surplus products. Why, then, 
should we spend billions of dollars to cur- 
tail production and reduce farm income 
when, as I will show, a few hundred mil- 
lions of dollars spent on research can be 
expected to find new markets, sufficient not 
only to consume our present normal produc- 
tive capacity but double it? 

Fourth. It is just good, sound business 
for the United States Government and 
all of its people. The Government now 
owns $9 billion of farm surpluses. Such 
a program as the one we propose would 
enable us to realize at least something on 
the investment we now have in surpluses. 
But, much greater than that is the prob- 
ability that such a program should save 
billions in support programs, increase farm 
income, boost tax revenues, stimulate busi- 
hess through increased farm purchasing 
power, and create millions of new jobs. All 
of this adds up to greater and greater na- 
tional prosperity to be shared by every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 

So, I say this is the responsibility of the 
United States Government, which makes it 
the solemn duty of the Congress. This 
Congress and the executive branch of the 
Government never have had a greater op- 
portunity to serve the welfare of the farm- 
ers and all of the people than by extending 
overwhelming approval to this bill. As far 
as the Congress is concerned, we should ar- 
range quick hearings and pass the bill 
promptly. 

There are a good many specific examples 
of benefits, through research already done, 
which accrue from such a program as this 
one. Let me recite a few: 

Some years ago, the citrus fruit industry 
was in bad shape. Then, our Department 
of Agriculture, through research, aided in 
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the perfection of the quick-frozen food proc- 
ess. I am told that this virtually saved the 
citrus-fruit industry. Consumption went 
up, income went up, and a great new phase 
of this industry resulted—from what?— 
from research. 

The Department of Agriculture is said 
to be on the verge of perfecting powdered, 
whole milk. All commercial powdered milk 
at the moment is skim milk. I believe that 
perfection of powdered whole milk would 
go a long way toward doing for the dairy 
industry what the freezing process did for 
the citrus industry. 

I understand the Department is about 
ready to perfect the research on powdered, 
whole milk. If they are, it means that 
there will be twice as much whole milk 
sold as now. It will require twice as many 
cows as now. It will give the dairy in- 
dustry twice as much business. If and 
when the Department of Agriculture per- 
fects powdered whole milk, that is what will 
happen. 

Someone may say to me, “You say they 
have perfected it.” Possibly that is true. 
However, even after it is perfected, under 
the provisions of the bill, pilot plants will 
be built to prove its worth. Field tests will 
be given, and its worth will be proven. Then 
private industry will be licensed to proceed 
with the production of powdered whole milk. 

Agriculture is now working on a high- 
protein food for cattle that would, if per- 
fected, revolutionize animal feeding and 
consume an additional 150 to 160 millions 
of bushels of wheat a year, the production 
equivalent of 744 million acres. From a 56- 
pound bushel, we would get 16 to 20 pounds 
of high protein feed. 

Think of that, Mr. President. One hun- 
dred and fifty million to 160 million bushels 
of wheat. That is almost enough wheat to 
take up the surplus of wheat at the mo- 
ment. That is only one item. 

Work is progressing to develop metallurgi- 
cal oils from grain. 

I am told that the researchers are near 
perfection of an oil made from grains which 
can be used in the manufacture of paint. 

We know that synthetic rubber can be 
made from grain. True, the process is more 
expensive, at the moment, than rubber made 
from crude oil. Agriculture is working now 
to bring that cost down. It would take 350 
bushels of grain to make 1 ton of rubber. 
If we used ethyl alcohol from grain to pro- 
duce all of the 900,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber a year, it would require the con- 
sumption of 315 million bushels of grain, or 
the production equivalent of about 7 million 
acres. 

That is 315 million bushels of grain. At 
the present time we produce only about 61⁄2 
million bushels each year. That 1 item 
alone would take 315 million bushels. 

One of the great potentials in the field 
is the production of microba rubber, a nat- 
ural rubber, from the gluten in grain. There 
is another great possibility. 

All of these, if finally perfected, would re- 
quire the production equivalent of hundreds 
of thousands—+yes, millions of acres of grain. 
Who can tell just how many acres? 

There is no limit, as the population in- 
creases and new uses are found for the 
products of the farm. 

We have known for many years that ethyl 
alcohol can very successfully be blended with 
the gasoline used in an automobile. If 
just 10 percent of the blend was ethyl alco- 
hol made from grain, it would require more 
than 2 billion bushels of grain a year and 
there would be no grain surplus. Actually, 
a blend of 25 percent of such alcohol could 
be used without major adjustments to the 
engine. 

At the moment it would cost more, but 
know-how in America always gets the price 
down, as we well know. If we had a 10 per- 
cent blend, it would take more than 2 bil- 
lion bushels of grain. The total production 
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at the moment is only 614 billion bushels. 
That is the entire production in the United 
States. That is just one item, Mr. President, 
and it is a matter of bringing the price 
down. 

Now, if such a program should be under- 
taken, it might reduce temporarily the con- 
sumption of crude oil. But my best judg- 
ment is that in the long run this reduction 


_would be more than offset by increased con- 


sumption in the hundreds of thousands of 
new tractors, trucks, transport vehicles, 
automobiles, and other petroleum-burning 
equipment in use because of this very 
program. 

The petroleum industry might lose 10 per- 
cent and retain 90 percent. However, the 
90 percent in only a few years time would 
be so much bigger in volume and so much 
more important to the industry, that the 
two are hardly worth comparing. It shows 
what can be done, if only we in Congress 
would have the same imagination now, and 
get that same imagination and push and 
zip into the Department of Agriculture, to 
do the job that private industry is doing. 
We would not have to appropriate money 
for subsidies for the farmer, and we would 
not have to worry about the farm bill. 

We could put the farmer into a very pros- 
perous position. We are not going to help 
the farmer very much by reducing his pro- 
duction. We can help him only by increas- 
ing his production, and this bill provides 
for that. The White House is already be- 
hind it. It is very enthusiastic about the 
objectives and purposes of the bill. 

As many Senators know, it was an Eng- 
lishman who first discovered penicillin. But, 
it was our Department of Agriculture that 
developed the means for its commercial pro- 
duction. So, Mr. President, what I am here 
proposing already is going on at a snail’s 
pace, while we spend billions on an agricul- 
tural surplus program. This must not be 
a snail’s pace program. 

This must be a crash program as an invest- 
ment in agricultural and even greater 
national prosperity and economic health. 

It is the only way I know to achieve a 
permanent farm prosperity based on full pro- 
duction rather than costly acreage curtail- 
ment. 

Such a crash program in research will, of 
course, require pilot plants, field tests, and 
commercial plant-testing facilities. This 
type of operation is not new to the United 
States Government either. 

The Government owns a now idle plant in 
Omaha, Nebr., for making ethyl alcohol from 
grain. This shoul be reactivated imme- 
diately. 

This and possibly other similar plants 
should at least make into grain alcohol the 
surplus grains which are available. Yet the 
plant at Omaha is standing idle, and it 
should be reactivated. 

Plants are being operated under the sys- 
tem about which the Senator from New 
Mexico was speaking, but they have not a 
sufficient appropriation. They do not have 
one man thinking about the problem day 
and night. They are dragging. They are 
not going forward. Partially, of course, it 
is because Congress has not given them suffi- 
cient money, and likewise, partially, because 
they do not have the imagination in the De- 
partment which they should have in order 
to accomplish this objective. In my opinion, 
they should have advocated the same thing 
which some 35 Senators are advocating here 
today. They know the situation and they 
know what can be done. 

Mr. Bricker. Mr. President, will-the Sena- 
tor from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. Bricker. Some 10 or 15 years ago there 
was a great deal of activity in this field by a 
private organization supported by indusiry, 
and known as the Chemurgic Council. 
They were on the point of success, when the 
war came on, and the project was tem- 
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porarily abandoned because of the war. Does 
the Senator from Indiana know whether 
there has been any revived activity? 

Mr, CAPEHART. I do not. 

Mr. Bricker. I have heard of none. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It was financed, I think, by 
private industry. 

Mr. Bricker. It was. The Ford Motor Co. 
was interested in it, and there was a great 
deal of interest in my State. It is centrally 
located, in Columbus, Ohio. It was operated 
along the line of developing food and fiber 
products into commercial uses, not only in 
the field of gasoline, about which the Sena- 
tor has been speaking, which is entirely prac- 
ticable except dollarwise, but in every field 
of utilization for construction, for the build- 
ing of automobile bodies, as I remember, and 
soybean utilization. They were manufactur- 
ing cloth out of milk. One man had a hat 
made out of milk. It seemed to be as good as 
any other hat. It was made by Stetson, as 
I remember. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We should do what we did 
during the war with reference to synthetic 
rubber. Once the Government perfects and 
approves each of these products, it can then 
be immediately turned over to private in- 
dustry for production. : 

Mr. Bricker. The synthetic rubber pro- 
gram was really perfected by private indus- 
try with Government money. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. Private in- 
dustry is working on many, many uses for 
farm products. If we can pass this bill, it 
will help the farmers. The project could 
be concentrated under one man in Washing- 
ton whom I am willing to call a czar, to do 
whatever is necessary—bumping whatever 
heads are necessary to be bumped in the 
Government in order to find new ways to use 
farm products so that the farmer can in- 
crease instead of decrease his production and 
be on an equal footing, so far as profit is con- 
cerned, with industry. 

Mr. Bricker. I am happy to join the Sen- 
ator in sponsoring the bill. I think it offers 
great possibilities. In the years ahead, I be- 
lieve the possibilities will become greater 
and greater. It is a field in which the Gov- 
ernment should interest itself. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There are 6 million farm- 
ers, and they cannot all get together. 

Mr. Bricker. Industry is not interested at 
this time, because there is no dollar return. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They have about all the 
business they can handle at this time. 

Mr. Bricker. So long as they have the re- 
sources available to them to coal and fuel 
oils, out of which they can make so many of 
the products which are now being made syn- 
thetically, they will not turn to farm prod- 
ucts, because of the dollar cost. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They are selling about 
everything they can make. Only the Gov- 
ernment can help the farmers at this time. 
Only the Government can do what is pro- 
posed, and it should do it, 

Mr. Bricker. I think it is comparable to an 
observation I heard yesterday with respect to 
the fiber-glass development in this country. 
It started in one small plant, and fiber glass 
is now used in 101 different ways. There was 
an adequate return to justify investing cap- 
ital in the project. But the Senator feels 
that cotton fiber and the like can be utilized, 

Mr. CaprHart. I shall show that 11 prob- 
able uses can be made of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The Department estimates that these 
uses will take nearly 3 billion bushels of 
grain. I shall name the 11 products in just 
a moment, 

Mr. Bricker. It becomes more important 
as the years go by, because our other re- 
sources, such as oil, coal, minerals, and so 
forth, are becoming depleted. We shall ulti- 
mately have to have some kind of synthetic 
substance. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It will have to be done some 
day if we are to solve the farm problem. 
The question is, Will it be done over a period 
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of 50 years, or are we going to just sit down 
and think about the money, the time, and 
the effort required to do the job quickly, in- 
stead of spending billions of dollars in sub- 
sidies paid to the farmer to keep him from 
producing something? If we spent a small 
fraction of the money in helping the farmer 
to find new uses and new markets for his 
products, everyone would be better off. 

Mr. Bricker. I think we all agree with the 
Senator’s statement of a moment ago that 
the farm bill is not satisfactory to anyone. 
It has been hampered by expediency, and we 
are not happy about the situation existing in 
agricultural areas. 

There is not only a department of research 
in the Federal Government, but in prac- 
tically every State there is an agricultural 
research station bent upon increasing pro- 
duction. They are developing better crops 
and new things for the farmer to develop 
in the conventional agricultural line. 

Does the Senator from Indiana know of 
any research work going on, either federally 
or at State levels, or in the universities, to 
transfer to industrial uses some of the food 
and fiber now used in normal consumption? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think there is considerable 
work going on, possibly in private enter- 
prise. Our Government departments are 
doing some work in universities. The Fed- 
eral Government has been spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, as have the agri- 
cultural universities, to help farmers to grow 
more, but they have completely forgotten 
about where the market can be found. This 
bill would provide that the Government shall 
spend money and time finding a market for 
that which they have been showing the 
farmers how to produce. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator anticipates, then, 
in this program, that emphasis would be 
laid upon the new utilization of farm prod- 
ucts, and he would also encourage a con- 
tinuation of the research now being done in 
State institutions. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The administrator would 
encourage private industry, the universities, 
and the Department of Agriculture all to go 
forward with more research. Everybody 
would get to work on the problem in an 
effort to solve it. 

Private agencies have been spending large 
sums of money on research for many years. 
Consider Purdue University in my home 
State of Indiana. Purdue has helped the 
farmers of Indiana to produce more and 
more and more; but no one is spending the 
money or taking the time to find out where 
the farmer will be able to merchandise or 
sell his increased production. The proposed 
legislation would do that. 

American farm production has been built 
to a very high level. There is too much on 
hand. There is overproduction. Vast sur- 
pluses exist. Now let us spend the time, 
money, and effort—and it can be done—to 
find new uses and new markets for the farm 
products. When that has been done, the 
farm problem will have been solved. 

Mr. Bricker. I congratulate the Senator 
from Indiana upon his leadership in the 
program, which I think is of great interest 
to all of us. I am very happy to join with 
him, and I hope we may successfully start 
the program. 

Mr. CaPEHART. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr, ELLENDER, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I had occasion to read the 
remarks of the Senator from Indiana, which 
he kindly sent to my office yesterday, and I 
also have scanned the bill. 


I am wondering what is the difference be- | 


tween his proposal and the proposal sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], which is a part of the bill that was 
passed by the Senate on Monday. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I think the big difference 
is that the proposal of the Senator from 
Nebraska, which was made a part of the 
farm bill, called for a commission to study 
the problem and to report to Congress in 
June 1957, 

My bill calls for getting busy now—to- 
day—because now is when the farmers need 
the help. The program ought to be started 
now. I do not think a study is needed to 
learn what should be done. I am a farmer; 
I know what ought to be done. Only one 
thing needs to be done, and that is to find 
more markets for that which is grown on 
the farm. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was why I opposed 
the Curtis amendment. It sought to make 
studies which already have been made. The 
Senator is aware of the fact that about 12 
years ago, as a result of studies made, Con- 
gress authorized the establishment of 4 huge 
laboratories, 1 of them in New Orleans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Before the Senator from 
Louisiana came to the Chamber, I named 
them. They are located in New Orleans; 
Peoria, Ill; Albany, Calif.; and Philadelphia. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. Those four 
research laboratories ought to be required to 
make the studies. Why is it necessary to 
spend more money for further research? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The bill goes beyond re- 
search. It calls for the building of pilot 
plants. It calls for additional studies to be 
made by the State universities. 

I am not criticizing what has been done in 
the past. I know that in 1946 a bill was 
passed, in which a certain sum was author- 
ized, and the laboratories were set up. The 
compalint I have is that in 10 years—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Nothing has been done. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There has not been accom- 
plished what I think should have been ac- 
complished. I think that through the pro- 
posed legislation Congress ought to man- 
date the administration, especially the 
Department of Agriculture. An administra- 
tor, whom I should like to call a czar, should 
be appointed to get the job done. I want 
to see one appointed who will start bumping 
heads together. Let us get the job done, 
The farmers are in a bad sitaution. 

A real farm problem exists. We worried 
about it on the floor of the Senate for days 
and days. It is costing billions of dollars. 

There is no one who knows anything about 
business who does not know that a person’s 
income cannot be increased by cutting back 
production. It is necessary now to do it 
temporarily under the farm bill, in order to 
reduce surpluses, so that prices can be 
brought up higher. But that is not the real 
answer; it is only a temporary answer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I simply wish to remark 
that research as a rule, is a very slow process. 
What the Senator from Indiana seeks is a 
continuation of the utilization of the sur- 
pluses on hand, without any method having 
been found for their use. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not follow the Sena- 
tor’s line of reasoning. I am trying to have 
Congress and the administration do for agri- 
culture that which was done for the rubber 
industry during the last World War. During 
the war and in a hurry, the Government de- 
veloped a synthetic-rubber industry to the 
point where today more synthetic rubber can 
be produced in the United States than can 
be used. 

I do not want to delay the expenditure of 
the money. The program ought to be what 
might well be termed a crash program, and 
the administration ought to be mandated to 
proceed with it. We should insist that the 
administration move ahead promptly with 
such a program. It ought to be accomplished 
twice, 3 times, or 4 times as fast as any simi- 
lar program that has been undertaken. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There must be a basis from 
which to start. It is not possible to say that 
wheat or that cotton should be used unless a 
process has already been devised, and that 
requires research, 
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Mr. CapsHarT. Of course, it does; and 
that research will not be done in I month or 
ł year. But if a start is not made, the re- 
search never will be done. 

I am going to discuss some 11 projects on 
which the Department of Agriculture is 
working at the moment, and which the De- 
partment feels reasonably certain can be 
accomplished and will use 3 billion bushels 
of corn & year. 

Mr. Munpr. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. Munpr. It seems to me the difference 
between the approach which the Senator 
from Indiana is taking—and I commend him 
for his constructive thinking, and am happy 
to be one of the sponsors of the bill—and the 
approach discussed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, is 
simply that we find ourselves today where 
we were in 1943, 1944, and 1945 in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy and the atomic 
bomb. A large amount of research was in 
progress in a great number of laboratories 
for many years. Dr. Lawrence, of South Da- 
kota, one of our distinguished sons, was en- 
gaged upon that project for a great many 
years. When the war began, it was pu’ on a 
crash basis. 

Under the bill which is now proposed, the 
researeh program will be put on a crash 
basis, and will be given new impetus. Dis- 
coveries, which have already been made in 
the Peoria Laboratory, and in other labora- 
tories and institutions, will be developed fur- 
ther in pilot plants, in an effort to give 
publicity to the new uses which can be made 
of farm products, and thus to speed up the 
disposal of farm surpluses. 

I am certain that no one expects that a 
bill which will be passed this year will solve 
the problem next year; but it will certainly 
shorten the time which otherwise would be 
taken if we relied solely upon the normal 
processes of expioration, investigation, and 
study in Government laboratories. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the Senator from 
South Dakota is 100 percent correct. We 
are trying to make a start and to arouse en- 
thusiasm on the part of the Department of 
Agriculture to accomplish this job. ; 

‘Who would have said 50 years ago that to- 
day there would be radio, television, and 
plastics? Who would have said 75 years ago 
that there would be automobiles to the ex- 
tent that they exist today? Who would 
have said at the beginning of the century 
that we would have all the new products 
which we enjoy today? 

I think that what we are talking about, 
will eventually be worked out. I think even- 
tually enough uses will be found for farm 
products. But it will take too long to find 
them unless the Government becomes inter- 
ested in the matter, because 6 million farm- 
ers cannot do the work by themselves; they 
have no way of doing it. 

Mr. Munpr. What is sought to be done by 
the bill is to take the program of farm 
chemurgy out of low gear and to put it into 
high gear. 

Mr. CaPEHART. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is a very good histori- 
cal background for doing this. Senators will 
recall that in World War I the United States 
found itself without a dye industry. We 
were at war with Germany, who had a great 
deal of experience and know-how in the 
making of dyes. But by putting the program 
of dye-making on a crash basis, by stimulat- 
ing the program for the research and devel- 
opment of raw products in laboratories and 
chemical factories, and in the clothing in~ 
dustry, before the war was over the United 
States has acquired a first-class dye industry, 
in a short space of time. What we did in 
wartime from the standpoint of dyes we can 
do in peacetime from the standpoint of farm 
products. We did that in the matter of 
synthetic rubber produced from industrial 
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alcohol obtained from corn, molasses, and a 
great number of other products. We did it 
from the standpoint of utilization of atomic 
energy as a weapon of war in the more recent 
war. America’s history is replete with evi- 
dence of our eapacity to get a job done when 
we concentrate our money, energy, and 
know-how on the problem. The only way 
to get ahead is to make a start. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is not any ques- 
tion that the American researcher and 
American engineer and the American people 
and this Congress and the Department of 
Agriculture and our great universities and 
our great research laboratories can do the 
jeb if somebody—and that somebody has 
to be the Congress of the United States— 
mandates them and tells them to do it, and 
helps them to do it with appropriations and 
with direction, and with an administrator 
for the whole program. 

Mr. Munopt. The difficulty has been that 
we have been nibbling away at the whole 
problem, when it takes a man-sized bite to 
get going. The bill would provide enough 
latitude for the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
the man he appoints to administer the pro- 
gram, not only to enter into contracts with 
colleges and universities, not only to stimu- 
late American genius in laboratories at 
Peoria and elsewhere, but to enter into con- 
tracts with our great chemical corporations 
and great industrial laboratories, whereby 
their genius would be devoted to this prob- 
Iem. It that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. So we would bring into the 
picture not only our scientific scholars and 
students in the laboratories at colleges and 
universities, but some of the most hard- 
headed businessmen who for years have 
utilized their production with scientific dis- 
coveries in the laboratory, and who could 
devote their efforts to the problem. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That fs correct. 

Mr. Bricker. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CAPEĦART. I yield. 

Mr. Bricker. It seems to me the parallel 
between atomic energy and the production of 
synthetic rubber during the war does not 
wholly follow. We are not faced with a 
great need for a product; we are faced with 
the need for a new utilization of the surplus 
production of the farms of the country. The 
problem becomes not one of scientific 
development, because that is generally 
understood. Formulas have been arrived at 
and the researeh has been done, but not to 
the degree of determining the economy of 
such a process. One of the problems of our 
scientific and research organizations is to 
work out the economic problem, because, in 
our economy, we have to bring the cost of 
production down to the point where it can 
compete with products conventionally. used. 

Mr. CaPEHART. Which means that we must 
have pilot plants built and field tests must 
be conducted in order to prove the products. 

Mr. Bricker. It is an engineering and a 
production problem rather than a scientific 
and research problem. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Possibly it is more of an 
engineering and production problem. 

Mr. Bricker. I think that is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We already know how to 
proceed. It is a question of ways and means 
to operate economically. 

Mr. Bricker. Those engaged know how to 
do many things with the products, but new 
developments may come. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There are more develop- 
ments we have not heard of than there are 
that we know of. 

The Government owns four going research 
and development laboratories as follows: 
First, Southern Utilization Branch, New Or- 
leans, La.; second, Northern Utilization 
Branch, Peoria, Ill.; third, Western Utiliza- 
tion Branch, Albany, Calif.; and, fourth, 
Eastern Utilization Branch, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


June 17 


We now have an oil-from-shale pilot plant 
at Rifle, Colo. 

We have operated two coal hydrogenation 
plants from which a great deal has. been 
learned about the economics of making 
gasoline from coal. 

Senators all know, of course, that the 
Government perfected the process of mak- 
ing synthetic rubber during World War IT. 
Recently, we were able to sell the plants we 
used in this process at æ profit and create 
a whole new series of income-producing, 
taxpaying properties. 

In this connection, it. is my belief that as 
fast as the Government proves the practica- 
bility of each new farm product in industry, 
the process should then be turned over to 
private industry for production. 

Mr. President, there can be no justifica- 
tion for further delay in starting this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Muwot. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. CapreHart. I yield. 

Mr. Munot. There is one item the Senator 
may have mentioned before I came to the 
fioor, but I did not hear him touch on it. 
We have also developed a very successful 
method of utilizing industrial alcohol as @ 
gasoline blend. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Yes; I mentioned that. 

Mr. MUNDT. During the great depression 
days of the thirties we had, in South Da- 
kota, in Sioux City, Iowa, and in that gen- 
eral area, half a hundred filling stations 
which were at that time selling an alcohol- 
blend gasoline, and it worked very satisfac- 
torily in the automobiles of motorists. It 
was sold, that long ago, at competitive prices. 

I have under preparation at this time a 
bill I intend to introduce in the Senate 
which would provide some kind of method 
whereby, from tax or some other conces- 
sions, we would make it possible to utilize 
alcohol from farm products for fuel. We do 
now have a way to cut into the surpluses. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The administrator, under 
the bill, would be authorized immediately to 
get busy. The Government now owns an 
aleohol plant in Omaha. We wish to have 
that reactivated and have it start making 
grain alcohol. We wish to have a pilot plant 
to start blending alcohol and gasoline in or- 
der to get the price down and prove its 
worth. We ought to have all sorts of pro- 
grams of that kind. 

Mr. MUNDT. I presume one of the responsi- 
bilities and duties of the new administra- 
tor would be to make legislative suggestions 
to Congress so that Congress could be help- 
ful, perhaps in the way of granting tax con- 
cessions for the manufacture of alcohol-gaso- 
line blends for automotive purposes, or per- 
haps granting tax concessions to factories 
engaged in the production of industrial goods 
made from agricultural produets. There are 
many ways in which a man dedicated to this 
responsibility could funetion, in addition to 
handling the contracts and the general sci- 
entific and exploratory functions of the office. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

When it reaches the point of productivity 
which I envision for it—the point at which 
it will obviate the necessity for our present 
agricultural assistance programs—it will 
have accomplished the dual purpose of re- 
ducing Government expenditures and in- 
ereasing farm and national prosperity and 
the social, economic, and industrial welfare 
of our Nation. As I see it, this thing is 
nearly all pluses and almost no minuses. I 
cannot see any minuses in ft at abl. 

What we have been doing up to now is 
based upon a hope that some day conditions 
may improve to such a point that we shall 
have an adequate market for our farm prod- 
ucts. 

I wish to repeat that thought, and I want 
the Officials of the Department of Agriculture 
to read it, and I should like to have the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to read it. What we 
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have been doing up to now is based upon a 
hope that some day conditions may improve 
to the point at which we shall have an ade- 
quate market for our farm products. 

What we are proposing is a concrete pro- 
gram to create that kind of a market. Much 
of this program can and should be carried on 
in existing public and private laboratories, 
particularly in our schools and colleges. The 
Department of Agriculture has been working 
with many such educational institutions for 
years. Moreover, the Department now has 
a limited research staff in its several experi- 
mental stations working on these and re- 
lated projects. 

The program we propose should be built on 
the framework of and within the existing re- 
search activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It would not be well to disrupt the 
Department’s existing organization or dis- 
regard the value of its experience. 

The program here suggested must use all 
of the existing research and experimental 
facilities of the Government. In the past, it 
seems to me, one of the weaknesses has been 
a lack of funds for pilot plants and field tests. 
These are, of course, necessary to test the 
commercial feasibility of any new process or 
product. My proposal would make such 
funds available. 

So we propose to utilize to the fullest every 
existing Government facility. But the larger 
and more dynamic program which we con- 
template cannot be accomplished on any 
business-as-usual basis. 

For that reason, we propose that this entire 
research and development program be placed 
under the direction of a full-time Adminis- 
trator at the White House level. 

He must be the most competent man avail- 
able, a man of great stature, who would have 
the complete confidence of the President. 
No other man in the executive branch of the 
Government would have a more important 
job to do for his country. We are convinced 
that this program, under such dynamic lead- 
ership, would go a long way toward perma- 
nent solution of the farm program. 

For want of a better term, we might call 
this man the czar of the agricultural indus- 
trial products development program. 

Who knows what miracle products such a 
program might develop? The possibilities 
are challenging to the Congress, to the ex- 
ecutive department, to our best scientific 
research brains, to the American people, and, 
more particularly, to the American farmer. 

There are many industrial uses for agri- 
cultural products on which some research 
has already been done. I shall read a list 
of.11 probable industrial uses for agricul- 
tural products, on which the best available 
estimates indicated a likely annual use of 
2% billion bushels of agricultural products, 
whereas we now produce only 6% billion 
yearly. This list was given to me by the 
Department of Agriculture: 

“1. High-protein food by fermentation, 150 
million bushels a year. 

“2. Paint from vegetable oil, if 5 to 10 
percent of potential market is reached, 15 to 
60 million bushels a year. 

“3. Synthetic rubber, 365 million bushels a 
year. 

“4, Microbia rubber, if 10 percent of the 
potential market is reached, 25 to 30 million 
bushels a year. 

“5. Increased use of starch in paper, 40 to 
100 million bushels a year. 

“6. Industrial exploitation of oxystarch, 10 
million bushels a year. 

“7, Raising disease-free poultry for ex- 
port, 13 million bushels a year. 

“8. New drug plants, 44% million bushels 
a year. 

“9. Hardboard, boxboard, and building 
board from wheat, 20 to 40 million bushels 
a year. 

“10. Development of high-amylose corn, 
10 million bushels a year, 
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“11. Blending 10-percent grain alcohol 
with gasoline, 2 billion bushels a year. 

“Total, 2.6 to 2.7 billion bushels.” 

Other possible uses for grain derivatives 
include smokeless powder, plastics, medici- 
nals, toilet preparations, soaps, cleaners, 
anesthetics, antifreeze, dyes, varnishes, 
power, and fuel. 

If we keep at this research job, I can fore- 
see in time our using in industry 6 billion 
bushels or more a year of agricultural com- 
modities. 

This program has been under study by a 
great many persons other than myself. It 
is the product of a great deal of serious con- 
sideration of one of the most serious prob- 
lems in the United States. 

The potentialities are so vast that any at- 
tempt to evaluate the benefits to this Nation 
and its people dollarwise is an almost hope- 
less task. I have been unable to select any 
segment of our economy—any group of our 
people—who would not lead more comfort- 
able lives and enjoy higher standards of liv- 
ing and benefit generally from the fruits of 
such a program. 

It would mean the assurance of a full 
market for full farm production. 

It would end our farm-surplus problem, 

It would save the Government money. 

It would help to relieve the tax burden 
and give us a chance to reduce the national 
debt. 

It would create new industries. 

It would create new jobs. 

It would stimulate retail sales. 

It would provide better incomes for our 
people, including the Nation’s 6 million 
farmers. 

It is, in our opinion, in all modesty, the 
most constructive approach to the farm 
problem yet devised. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me say 
we have no time to waste. I hope the bill 
will be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, that the committee 
immediately will hold hearings on the bill, 
and that representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture will be prepared to testify in 
behalf of the bill before the committee. I 
am certain they will favor it, because, in my 
opinion, this program, as I said a moment 
ago, is one which the Department of Agri- 
culture itself should have begun and should 
have suggested to the Congress 1 or 2 years 
ago, or perhaps longer ago than that. After 
all, the solution of this problem is the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which does have, as it should, the best 
interests of the farmers at heart; and the 
Department of Agriculture should be en- 
thusiastic about any plan which shows any 
chance whatsoever of helping the American 
farmers, particularly under existing condi- 
tions. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Laird in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Indiana yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from Indi- 
ana that I appreciate very much the presen- 
tation he has made on this very interesting 
subject. Some 15 years ago, as the Senator 
from Ohio has stated recently, there was a 
chemurgic movement, which I believe was 
a private activity. The Senator has said he 
is familiar with it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I was very much 
interested then, as a layman, in the field of 
farming. I think there are many more com- 
mercial uses of farm products, 

I desire to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana for the very fine pres- 
entation he has made; and I wish to say that 
I can well understand the reason for the 
great success he has had in the business 
world, because the zip he has shown in his 
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presentation of this bill demonstrates a posi- 
tive approach to the problem of finding 
increased uses for our agricultural products, 
with the result of greater prosperity for the 
farmers of the Nation. 

I am very happy to be a cosponsor of the 
bill, along with the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

It is so obvious to me that this plan is the 
only way to solve the farm problem. That 
problem will be solved only by finding new 
uses and new markets for our agricultural 
products. The problem will not be solved— 
at least, not in a satisfactory way—by pay- 
ing subsidies or by reducing production or 
by anything of the sort. 

The problem will be solved only by in- 
creasing production—by having the farmers 
produce more and by having an increased 
economy, rather than a decreased economy. 
That simply must be the answer; there can- 
not be any other. 

The only question is whether the Congress 
and the administration wish to go along as 
usual in regard to this matter; or whether 
we really want to do a proper job, and do it 
quickly. 

As the able Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] stated a moment ago, in 1946 the 
Congress set up the laboratories. But per- 
haps both the Democratic administrations 
and the Republican administration since 
that time should be blamed, and perhaps 
the Congress itself should be blamed for not 
appropriating enough money and not requir- 
ing the administration to get this job done. 

Today, I plead that we do the job. I plead 
that all of us get behind this program. Let 
us give the farmer some hope. Let us say 
to the American farmer, “We are going to 
get this job done for you. We are going to 
create new markets for your products. We 
are going to make it possible for you to 
grow more, instead of less.” 

By doing that, the farmer will be able to 
buy—and will buy—more farm implements 
and more of all other kinds of products; and 
the railroads will carry more grain and other 
farm products, and so will the trucking lines. 
The retail stores in the small towns in the 
farming communities will sell more. Every- 
one will gain; no one will lose. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana for the excellent presentation he has 
made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I-thank the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I cannot conceive that 
anyone would be against this plan. In fact, 
I do not know of anyone who is against it, 
Some persons have said, “At the moment 
there are not enough engineers or scientists 
to make it possible for such a program to be 
carried out.” However, Mr. President, in my 
opinion, those are alibis and excuses; they 
are not good reasons. 

I have always said that when handed a 
lemon, make lemonade out of it. 

In this case the farmers and the country 
generally are faced with a great problem 
because of the overproduction of agricultural 
commodities. We have encouraged the farm- 
ers to produce more and more. We have 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars for our 
agricultural schools, which have worked dili- 
gently to show the farmers how to produce 
more and more and more. The seeds have 
been improved. Today there is huge pro- 
duction; but the markets for it are insuffi- 
cient. Let us be just as enthusiastic in 
helping the farmers find new markets as we 
have been in increasing agricultural produc- 
tion. Once we do that, we shall really be 
doing something for the American farmer, 
and we shall really solve this problem. Un- 
less that is done, the problem will not be 
solved, in my opinion. 

I do not want anyone to get the impres- 
sion that I am criticizing the farm bill we 
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passed the other night, or that I am criticiz- 
ing the Department of Agriculture, the Con- 
gress, or any individuals. Iam simply trying 
to point out what is so obvious to me as 2 
businessman and a farmer. 

We ought to start on this program tonight. 
Possibly the Senate should remain in session 
tonight to pass this bill and set ourselves on 
the road toward accomplishment of this 
program. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, since 
I have heretofore introduced an identi- 
cal copy of the 1956 bill, I will not repeat 
the text at this point. 

In conelusion, I wish again to com- 
mend the Commission for its fine work, 
to express appreciation for its unselfish 
devotion to the major task which has 
claimed its attention, and to repeat my 
own gratification that the Commission’s 
studies have approved the soundness of 
the recommendations I have been mak- 
ing over and over in the Senate. 

The time for action by the Congress is 
long overdue. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF 
LIVESTOCK 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, earlier 
in the session I joined with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBER- 
GER] in introducing S. 1497. 

Recently the then Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, True D. Morse, returned an 
unfavorable report to the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 
I was furnished a copy of this report, 
and have replied to Chairman ELLENDER 
expressing my disagreement with the 
Agriculture Department’s views on this 
subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that my com- 
munication to the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, as well as a 
copy of the Department’s unfavorable 
report, be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

I sincerely hope that my colleagues 
after reading the report and my reply 
will agree with me and press for action 
on this worthy legislation. 

Fhere being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United. States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply 
to your request of March 6, 1957, for a report 
on S. 1497, a bill “to require the use of 
humane methods in the slaughter of live- 
stock and poultry in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes.” 

The Department is in accord with the 
objective of humane handling of animals as 
proposed in & 1497, but opposes the enact- 
ment of such bill. Our opposition to this 
bill is due to the mandatory aspects of the 
bill. We believed that the end result could 
best be obtained through scientific research 
and development and cooperation of the 
public, producers, farm organizations, indus- 
trial groups, and humane associations. 

S. 1497 defines the terms “commerce,” 
“Secretary,” “person,” “slaughterer,” “live- 
stock,” “poultry,” and “approved method.” 
‘The bill provides that livestock and poultry 
must be slaughtered by an approved method. 
The term “approved method” means (1) in 
the case of livestock, rendering such live- 
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stock insensible before bleeding or slaughter- 
ing,. by mechanical, electrical, chemical, or 
other means determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be rapid, effective, and hu- 
mane; (2) im the case of poultry, instanta- 
neous severing of the head from the body 
or, if poultry is otherwise cut or stuck, by 
first rendering such poultry insensible by 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, or other 
means determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture to be rapid, effective, and humane; 
and (3) slaughtering in accordance with the 
requirements of any religious faith. In ad- 
dition, livestock and poultry could not be 
shackled, hoisted, cast, or otherwise brought 
into position for slaughter by any method 
that causes pain to the animals or fowl. The 
bill provides penalties for violations of its 
provisions. The bill further provides for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to appoint an Ad- 
visory and Research Committee composed of 
not more than 10 members and this Com- 
mittee would advise him concerning any 
questions arising in the administration of 
the proposed legislation. The bill would be 
effective 2 years after its enactment. Upon a 
showing of good cause and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, the Secretary 
of Agriculture could, by order, exempt any 
person from compliance with any provision 
of the proposed legislation for such period of 
time, not exceeding 1 year, as he determines 
to be reasonable. 

The attitude of this Department is that 
a practical approach should be made to de- 
vise improved methods for the humane han- 
dling of livestock and poultry. Judgment of 
a procedure or method to determine whether 
it is in fact “humane” is extremely difficult, 
since all food animals must be killed and the 
act of killing is at best an unpleasant busi- 
ness. Wide differences of opinion are usually 
expressed about the practicality and the 
humaneness of any method of slaughter. 
Each method, in our opinion, must be most 
carefully considered and tested in the plants 
to determine these issues. 

It is also apparent that much fundamental 
knowledge is lacking upon which to base an 
opinion as to the acceptability of one method 
over another from the standpoint of hu- 
maneness. It seems evident that research is 


needed to develop information which may 


shed light on this aspect of the problem. 

It would appear from the title of S. 1497 
that the bill is intended to apply to the 
slaughter of livestock and poultry in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. It is noted, how- 
ever, that section 2 of the bill is not limited 
in its applicability to slaughterers as defined 
in the bill, but is applicable to any slaugh- 
tering of livestoek or poultry. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. MORSE, 
Acting Secretary. 


JUNE 12, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of Acting Secretary True D. 
Morse’s report dated May 13 on S. 1497 
which was introduced by Senator HUMPHREY 
for himself, Mr. NEUBERGER, and me. AS you 
know, this bill would require the use of 
humane methods in the slaughter of live- 
stock and poultry in interstate or foreign 
commerce and for other purpases, 

I have read and reread Secretary Morse’s 
report and failed to find a scintilla. of sub- 
stantive reasoning in opposition to this bill. 
I think, too, it is lacking in constructive criti- 
cism, other than that contained in the next 
to the last paragraph concerning the ap- 
plicability of the bill. Of course, section 2, 
to which he refers, ean easily be revised in 
committee. The Secretary points out in his 
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report that “the attitude of this Depart- 
ment is that a practical approach should be 
made to devise improved methods for the 
humane handling of livestock and poultry. 
Judgment of a procedure or method to de- 
termine whether it is in fact ‘humane’ is 
extremely difficult, since all food animals 
must be killed and the act of killing is at 
best an unpleasant business. Wide dif- 
ferences of opinion are usually expressed 
about the practicality and the humaneness 
of any method of slaughter. Each method, 
in our opinion, must be most carefully con- 
sidered and tested in the plants to determine 
these issues.” 

Of course, there are differences of opinion 
as. to which would be the most humane meth- 
od of slaughter; but I feel, since the bill 
would not become effective until 2 years 
after its enactment, this 2-year period of 
time would certainly give the Department 
ample opportunity to explore these methods 
and reach some consensus as to the means 
determined to be the most humane. 

Secretary Morse goes on to point out that 
“fundamental knowledge is lacking upon 
which ta base an opinion as to the ac- 
ceptability of one method over another from 
the standpoint of humaneness.” He goes on 
further to say that research is needed to de- 
velop information. 

Obviously, research is needed, but is not a 
period of 2 years sufficient in which to 
conduct this research? Can we not draw 
upon the experience of other countries who 
have put humane slaughter into effect? And, 
as a matter of fact, it is my understanding 
that at least one very well known packing 
house in this country already employs hu- 
mane methods of slaughter. Cannot some 
research information be obtained from this 
company? 

In other words, I feel this report is more 
a statement of trying to find out how not to 
effect humane slaughtering methods, rather 
than getting to work and finding out how 
best we can accomplish this job. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received literally 
hundreds of letters and many petitions from 
my own constituents and other people 
throughout the country urging the enact- 
ment of this legislation. Letters come from 
people in all walks of life, as well they should, 
because humaneness is not confined to any 
particular group of individuals in this coun- 
try but, thank heaven, is shared in by all 
of us. 

I plead most strongly that your commit- 
tee proceed with action on this worthy legis- 
lation and report it favorably to the Sen- 
ate. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. PURTELL, 
United States Senator. 


A MIDCENTURY APPRAISAL OF 
WATER AND POWER NEEDS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, one 
of the greatest needs of the day in the 
field of natural resources in the United 
States is an abundant supply of water 
and eleetrie energy. Reeently the 
Farmers Union, under the direction of 
President Douglas Simpson, of Kamas, 
Utah, conducted a Western Water and 
Power Conference in Salt Lake City. 
This conference was widely attended. 
Under the very able and effective direc- 
tion of President Simpson, it presented 
to the people of the Intermountain West 
and the whole United States some very 
excellent papers and addresses on ways 
and means of developing and using our 
water and power resources. 

One of the notable addresses on that 
occasion was given by the Honorable 
George D. Clyde, Governor of the State 
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of Utah. Governor Clyde has had an 
extensive background in water and 
power development. He was formerly 
dean of engineering at the Utah State 
University at Logan, Utah. He was also 
Director of Irrigation and Power Re- 
search for the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the 17 Western Recla- 
mation States. In this field he has 
achieved national eminence for the able 
and efficient manner in which the re- 
search was directed and far-reaching 
results produced. 

Later he became executive director of 
the Utah Water and Power Board. He 
accepted this position, although it 
seemed a step downward, because he be- 
lieved the time had arrived when an all- 
cut campaign should be made to develop 
the water and power resources of the 
State of Utah and the four upper Colo- 
rado Basin States. He was one of the 
strongest advocates of advancing the 
cause of the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project. I believe it would be to 
the advantage of all the Members of 
Congress to read the address of Gover- 
nor Clyde. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
full in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A MIDCENTURY APPRAISAL OF WATER AND 
POWER NEEDS 


(Address by Gov. George D. Clyde, Western 
States Water and Power Conference, Uni- 
versity of Utah Campus, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, May 10, 1957) 


Trying to appraise the Nation’s and the 
world’s needs for water and power in the 
next century, or even the next 50 years, gives 
one the feeling of unreality, of living in the 
world of Alice in Wonderland. 

It-is not only that rapid advancements of 
scientific progress leave one figuratively gasp- 
ing. It is also because the requirements both 
for water and for power are increasing at 
such a fantastic rate that it is hard to re- 
late them to the known and recorded ex- 
perience of the past. Plotted on a graph, the 
curve swings upwards at such a steep angle 
that the analyst’s feeling in following it is 
akin to that of being out into space in one of 
the new ultrafast jet airplanes, or perhaps 
even a rocket. 

Quantities which used to supply the 
world’s needs for centuries, and even mil- 
leniums, will soon be sufficient for only a 
few years. It has become necessary, in dis- 
cussing power consumption and future power 
needs, to invent a new unit of measure- 
ment—something comparable to the mega- 
tons of equivalent TNT power in terms of 
which we discuss the energy release of A- 
bombs and H-bombs; and some alert news- 
paperman came up with the suggestion that 
we need “megabucks,” dollars in com- 
parably large quantities, to pay for the nu- 
clear weapons program. Certainly it is that 
we are getting used to thinking and talking 
casually of quantities that used to be vir- 
tually beyond imagination, whether we are 
referring to Government finances, the pro- 
duction of home appliances, or the number 
of motorists crowding the highways when we 
go out for a Sunday drive. The once-awe- 
some word “million” has become archaic in 
talking akout our Federal budget—tike in- 
cluding the odd pennies when we discuss 
the price of a new car. Already the word 
“trillion” is creeping into our everyday lan- 
guage in referring to future Government 
spending. The world population has left the 
millions class and gone into the billions. 
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In looking forward to the water and power 
requirements of the next 100 years, we simi- 
larly have to free our minds from the con- 
fining bounds of past experience and we 
think in entirely new terms. 

We in this semiarid western region have 
Iong been. familiar with the problem. of se- 
curing sufficient water to meet our needs. So 
far, we have managed to stay a jump or 
two ahead of disaster, and right now we are 
beginning a tremendous undertaking, the 
Colorado River storage project, designed to 
develop our last available water source of 
any size, and put it to beneficial use. But 
we know, all too well, that there is a final 
limit on the water we can develop, save, re- 
claim, or otherwise lay our hands on—and 
that when that final limit is reached, our 
growth and industrial expansion must come 
toan end. There is no substitute for water, 
in the home, on the farm, or in industry. 

Other areas, particularly the relatively hu- 
mid eastern half of the United States, have 
had an abundant supply of water from the 
beginning of their history. The people take 
water for granted, and have not yet grown 
accustomed to thinking in terms of water 
conservation and full use. But even in the 
East, conditions are fast. changing. 

Just a few years ago, the great city of New 
York was getting panicky because a pro- 
longed dry spell had caused the reservoirs 
which supply water to the city to run low. 
New York City has since acted to acquire 
supplemental supplies of water and is tem- 
porarily secure, but New Yorkers have 
learned the importance of water and that 
the supply of it is definitely not inexhaust- 
ible, even in the relatively humid East. 

Cincinnati, Ohio; Peoria, Ill; and many 
other eastern and midwestern communities 
have been encountering problems of water 
shortages in the past few years. Farmers in 
some areas of eastern United States have 
found it advantageous to follow the western 
practice of irrigation—and some of them 
have had a rough time of it, because eastern 
water law differs from western water law, 
it being based on riparian rights, without 
contemplating the impact of agricultural 
consumptive use of most sources of water 
supply for municipal purposes. 

I venture to say that there are very few 
places in the world that do not have serious 
problems involving water. If it is not a 
problem of water shortage, it is one of water 
in too great abundance, producing damaging 
floods. Only a very few places are so blessed 
as to have a perfectly balanced water supply. 
Even in India, where the annual monsoon 
rains bring water from the skies in incredible 
quantities, there are extended periods of 
drought between rainy seasons, and vast 
areas of that nation are drought-stricken 
because the flow of water has not been 
adequately regulated. 

As the population increases, this Nation 
and the world at large will face in increas- 
ingly serious problem of producing sufficient 
food. Right now, with our vexing agricul- 
tural surpluses, it is hard for most Ameri- 
cans to think in terms of food shortages— 
but even today there is not enough food 
produced to provide an adequate diet for all 
the people in the world. And in this Nation, 
our best agricultural economists estimate 
that we shall srtike a balance in food pro- 
duction about 1962. After that, we shall 
have little concern with shortages, but will 
be hard-put to bring every available and 
suitable acre of land into production to feed 
our population. And this, of course, will 
require water. Water will make the arid 
lands the breadbaskets of the world. 

Our expanding industrialization will re- 
quire tremendous quantities of water, and, 
as I shall discuss more fully in considering 
our power requirements, industrial expan- 
sion is likely to exceed the wildest estimates 
of a few years ago. 

Aside from these special uses for water, 
we must have water for its own sake. No 
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animal or vegetable life ean maintain itself 
without water, and the demands of human | 
beings for water is steadily increasing. It 
is not merely a matter of having enough 
water to drink but of having plenty for 
removing sanitary wastes, cooling, bathing, 
for our automatic washers, for washing our 
automobiles and to grow the grass and 
flowers and trees that beautify our homes. 
Not only do we have many millions more 
people than we had 50 or 100 years ago, but 
our per capita. consumption of water has 
also increased substantially. And we can 
expect it to increase correspondingly in the 
years ahead—or, at least, we can expect the 
per capita demand for water to increase. We 
may have to restrain it artificially as we 
approach the limit of our available supply. 

In a dry region such as this, I think there 
is no doubt that we must approach, and 
eventually arrive at, total consumptive use of 
our available water supply. To make full 
consumptive use of any source of water, 
requires complete control and regulation of 
the source of supply. This involves reser- 
voirs, either on the surface or below the sur- 
face of the ground. Both manmade surface 
reservoirs and our natural subterranean res- 
ervoirs must be utilized fully and intelli- 
gently to reach our goal. 

As we approach the limit of our available 
water supply, the problem of effective regu- 
lation. becomes more complicated and the 
cost correspondingly greater. 

The complexities and the costs can be met, 
if we plan intelligently for the multiple uses 
and distribute the financial burden propor- 
tionately. Storage of water for flood control, 
production of hydroelectric power, recrea- 
tional uses such as fishing and boating—as 
well as storage of water for consumptive use 
in cities and towns, agriculture and industry, 
may be provided by the same regulating 
system. 

The complexities, and cost of regulating 
our larger and more difficult streams and 
rivers, places the task out of the reach of 
private enterprise, acting alone and unaided. 
Multiple use development of our water re- 
sources, from here on out, can be best done 
under the partnership principle which has 
been enunciated by President Eisenhower, 


‘and under which agencies of local, State, and 


Federal Government work closely and in 
cooperation with private enterprise on proj- 
ects that are in the permanent interest of all 
the people. : 

The comparatively recent action of the 
Federal Government in recognizing the prin- 
ciple of the basin account makes the partner- 
ship operation easier and greatly assists in 
solving the problem of river regulation. The 
principle of the basin account is that net 
revenues from the generation of hydroelectric 
power sold at competitive rates, from multi- 
use projects may be used to pay that portion 
of the cost of such projects that is beyond 
the ability of consumers of water to pay. 
Through this procedure, the costs of develop- 
ing our remaining water and hydroelectric 
power resources may be shared by the direct 
beneficiaries, through their payments for 
water and power, and the indirect benefici- 
aries through the general expansion of the 
economy which always. follows the creation 
of new wealth. 

I think the program being formulated and 
followed in this semiarid region, where the 
ultimate utilization of every available drop 
of water is already in sight, can serve as a 
model for other areas where the problem may 
be further away in terms of full, ultimate 
impact, but is basically the same. 

In other areas, where conditions differ, 
solutions may also differ—although they will 
not depart from the principle of developing, 
conserving and using all available water. 

One of the most interesting programs of 
all time is now in the final planning stage in 
California, where the fabulous Feather River 
project contemplates taking millions of acre- 
feet of water from the rivers of northern 
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California, where it is not needed and is 
wasting into the ocean, and carrying it down 
to the parched southern end of the State. 
This is engineering on the grand scale, and 
shows what can be accomplished by modern 
tools and modern daring—and under the 
spur of necessity. 

Another big source of water for the future 
is the desalting of the waters of the ocean. 
This is already an actuality, and the only 
remaining problem is to refine the process so 
as to bring down the cost. According to an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post 2 full 
years ago, the process had already been re- 
fined to the point of being very close to 
commercially feasible. In fact, it was even 
then being used under certain extreme con- 
ditions, where water was so urgently needed 
that it justified the cost that would be pro- 
hibitive in other parts of the world. 

I am sure that before too many years have 
passed, the conversion of sea water will be a 
common practice and can meet the needs of 
seaside areas which do not receive sufficient 
rainfall. The limitation on this source of 
water will be the obvious one; it will not be 
practical to take it any great distance from 
the seacoast or to lift it to high elevations. 

Water will become a more and more critical 
factor in the next 50 or 100 years. Many 
areas will reach their ultimate limit of de- 
velopment within that period. Other areas, 
where water supply has never been a problem, 
will have to begin careful husbanding of their 
supplies and careful planning for the future. 

In turning, now, to appraise our future 
power requirements we find the picture, if 
anything, even more startling. This is be- 
cause the rapidly increasing demands for 
power in the highly civilized and industrial- 
ized countries is soon going to be augmented 
by swelling demands from the vast areas of 
the globe that are now classified as “back- 
ward” in terms of industrial progress and of 
standard of living. 

For many centuries, man’s use of power 
was extremely limited. He simply did not 
know how to develop it and turn it. to use. 
When man, back in the predawn of history, 
learned to use the wheel and the lever, the 
basic principles of mechanics, he increased 
his own productive capacity tremendously. 
Later, he learned to harness sources of power 
outside and beyond his own strength and that 
of his draft animals to these wonderful ma- 
chines. The water wheel and the windmill 
were marvelous helps, but their application 
was limited, their operation sometimes un- 
certain, and their capacity for work com- 
paratively small. Until the mid-19th cen- 
tury, these were the only genuine p6wer 
sources man had at his disposal. 

During this time, he did use comparatively 
limited quantities of the fossil fuels and the 
renewable fuels which are important sources 
of power in the modern world, but they were 
used mainly to produce heat, rather than 
power. And the rate of consumption, in 
terms of today’s—and especially in terms of 
tomorrow’s—use was extremely small. 

In adding up the consumptive use of power 
fuels in the past, the present, and the future, 
it now becomes necessary to provide our- 
selves with a unit of measurement adequate 
to the task. As you know, the energy content 
of any fuel or other source of power is nor- 
mally expressed in British thermal units. 
But in discussing the world power consump- 
tion and requirements, we should be lost if 
we tried to talk in terms of British thermal 
units. We should quickly get into the tril- 
lions, the quadrillions, the quintillions, and 
beyond. Even our modern minds, accus- 
tomed as they are to enormous numbers, 
would get lost. It would be like trying to 
discuss the Federal budget in terms of mills 
instead of dollars. 

The unit of measurement which has been 
devised for our purpose is simply called 
“Q.” But this one-letter appellation covers 
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& lot of energy. “Q” represents the energy 
content of 38 billion tons of coal. Accepting 
this as our unit of measurement, we can talk 
in terms of world requirements, and make 
some revealing comparisons, without getting 
lost in a maze of ciphers. 

From the time of Christ, which is just 
about the earliest date from which we have 
even reasonably accurate records, until 1850, 
it is estimated that the total consumption of 
power in the world was about 9 Q. This 
is the equivalent of some 340 billion tons of 
coal and a very impressive figure—when con- 
sidered by itself. But when we came to 
comparing it with the consumption of power 
at the presently accelerating rate, it takes on 
a different aspect. If we were to continue 
our power use at the pre-1850 rate, we should 
have no worries about the future. At the 
rate of less than 5 Q per 1,000 years, our use 
of energy would not deplete our known 
sources, even of fossil fuels alone, for so long 
a time that we should not have to worry. 

About the middle of the last century, 
however, the situation changed drastically. 
The invention of the steam engine placed a 
tremendous new source of power at man’s 
disposal, and caused a corresponding in- 
crease in the consumption of fuel to produce 
the steam. As the 19th century ran its 
course and we turned into the scientific age 
of the 20th century, new sources of power 
were developed and their applications and 
uses multiplied. We learned to turn the 
power of steam into the much more versatile 
and useful power of electricity, and also to 
produce electricity from the energy of fall- 
ing water. The internal combustion engine 
and the diesel engine were developed and 
improved, to provide conveniently mobile 
sources of power. 

All of these new applications of power did 
wonders for man’s productivity, and his 
standard of living rose to standards un- 
dreamed of in past centuries. They also 
used quantities of fuel that were fantastic 
by all past standards. The use of falling 
water to produce electricity did not, of 
course, deplete the earth’s store of usable 
energy, for falling water is a renewable 
resource. But the other applications of 
power consumed “mined” fuels, whether coal 
or petroleum or some other fossil fuel; and 
these fuels, once used, are gone forever. 
They cannot be replaced. 

The total consumption of power in the 
century from 1850 to 1950 was 4 Q—almost 
half the total that had been consumed in 
the 1814 centuries from the birth of Christ to 
1850. The rate of consumption was almost 
10 times greater than it had been in the days 
before the steam engine and the electric 
generator. 

Even this new and accelerated rate, how- 
ever, would not be cause for serious concern 
if it were to remain static. Our supplies of 
fossil fuels would hold up for a long time at 
the rate of 4 Q a century. But our rate of 
power production and corresponding fuel 
consumption is a long way from being static, 
It is accelerating at a breathtaking pace. 

The population, both of the Nation and 
the world, is increasing steadily, of course. 
It is now estimated that world population— 
now a little more than 2 billion—will reach 
8 billion in the next 100 years. This alone 
would account for a tremendous increase in 
the demand for power. But this is not the 
sole factor to be considered. The per capita 
consumption of power is steadily increasing, 
too. 

Per capit consumption of power is not 
measured merely in the amount each indi- 
vidual utilizes directly. The use of all forms 
of power and power fuels by the individual, 
in operating home appliances and automo- 
biles and the various other things that go 
into our comfortable modern way of life, is 
steadily increasing, of course. But the power 
requirements for manufacturing the appli- 
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ances and the automobiles and for turning 
all the wheels of our vast and complicated 
industrial system also must be reckoned in. 

It is most instructive, incidentally, to com- 
pare the consumption of power with the 
standard of living in various parts of the 
world. There is a very close connection be- 
tween the two. Arecent study by the United 
States Statistical Office presents a most in- 
teresting picture. A graph charting the posi- 
tion of the nations of the world in relation 
to their per capita consumption of energy 
and their per capita national income shows 
a virtually straight line, slanting from the 
lower left-hand corner where Burma, with a 
per capita annual energy consumption of 
only 0.3 metric tons of coal equivalent, has a 
per capita annual income of only 40 United 
States dollars, to the upper right-hand cor- 
ner, where the United States leads the world 
in per capita energy consumption—the 
equivalent of more than 8 metric tons of 
coal—and in per capita income, at almost 
$2,000. Very few nations are off the straight 
line of the graph, and the deviations are 
minor. It is a basic fact of economic life 
that the usc of energy in any nation is a 
measure of its standard of living. 

Now, it should be noted, for it is important 
to the future of world development, that 
many of the backward areas—where the peo- 
ple have not yet learned to utilize energy in 
substantial quantity—hold substantial stores 
of energy fuels. The Middle East, with its 
tremendous oil reserves, is a classic example. 
The Middle East is supplying a large part of 
the petroleum requirements of the world at 
the present time. But the day is not far off 
when the people of the Middle East will want 
to use substantial quantities of their oil for 
themselves. This will automatically make it 
unavailable for the already industrialized 
areas that now depend on it, and put a fur- 
ther strain on other available energy sources. 

If the increase in the use of power around 
the world continues at the rate of 4 percent 
each year—and in many areas it isnow much 
greater than that—the next 50 years would 
see a total power consumption of 16 Q. That 
is almost double the total use of power from 
the beginning of the Christian era to 1850. 
More fantastic yet, if that same rate of in- 
crease continued through the second half of 
the century just ahead, the 100-year total 
power consumption would be 187 Q. That is 
187 times the energy equivaient of 38 billion 
tons of coal. Expressed in terms of coal alone, 
that would be more than 7 quadrillion tons 
of coal—if your mind can grasp what so 
fantastic a figure implies. 

There just isn’t that much coal in the 
world, of course. And when we take all of 
our known sources of energy, and particu- 
larly of fossil fuels, we see more and more 
clearly the enormous size of the problem 
ahead. 

Total world coal reserves, exclusive of Rus- 
sia and Red China, where we cannot get ac- 
curate information, and in terms of coal that 
can be mined at not more than double the 
1950 production cost—which is a pretty lib- 
eral estimate of how far we can stretch our 
economic pattern—are estimated at 16 Q. 
The estimates of recoverable oil and gas in 
the world are about 5 Q. Our oil shales can 
provide another 1 Q to the energy pool, and 
our petroleum sand a fraction more. But the 
total of all our known fossil fuels in the 
world, outside Red China and Russia, add up 
to something less than 40 Q in terms of 
energy content. 

Compare this to the 187 Q we should need 
to maintain a normal 4 percent a year in- 
crease in power consumption, and you can 
see how short is the life expectancy of our 
fossil fuel reserves. 

We are now beginning to develop atomic 
power for general use, and, while this de- 
velopment is in its infancy, there is no doubt 
at all that it will play an increasingly im- 
portant role as time goes by. In fact, if it 
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were not for this new. source of power, the 
outlook might be bleak indeed, for the end 
of our store of fossil fuels is already in sight. 

Just what is the total reserve of nuclear 
power cannot at this point. be estimated, 
due to the incompleteness of available data 
and to the fact that so much of the infor- 
mation concerning atomic energy develop- 
ment has been classified. We do know, how- 
ever, that the potential is tremendous—and 
this is most. fortunate. 

At the same time, we must not. lose sight 

of the fact that nuclear power also has its 
definite limitations. To begin with, nuclear 
fuel is a mined fuel, just as are the various 
fossil fuels. That means that once it has 
keen used, it is gone forever. It is non- 
renewable. Whatever the total reserves of 
fissionable materials, they can eventually be 
exhausted. 
_ Another limitation to the use of nuclear 
power lies in the problems growing out of 
the very action of fission that creates the 
power. It also creates radiation that is 
highly dangerous to human beings, and an 
atomic power plant must be shielded by 
tremendous layers of lead, concrete or other 
materials that form efiective barriers ta 
radiation. This makes for a heavy, ponder- 
ous installation that is fine for stationary 
powerplants, and for heavy transportation, 
but far less suited to light transportation 
and various other mobile uses. 

The limitations on our mined fuels, plus 
the fact that our hydrocarbon fossil fuels 
have vitally important uses as sources of 
chemicals as well as their use as fuels, places 
obvious and heavy emphasis on the impor- 
tance of our renewable sources of power. 
There are such things as wood, which has 
relatively small importance as a source of 
power, and which is renewable but over a 
long cycle of years. There are farm wastes 
that can be burned. -There is the potential 
power of burning accumulated and dried 
algae from stagnant waters, but at present 
the price of processing is prohibitively high. 
There is the power of ocean tides in a few 
favorable locations. Where air movement is 
heavy enough and consistent enough to make 
it reasonably reliable, wind becomes a source 
of power. There is solar power, which we 
are just beginning to develop and which is 
still too expensive for commercial applica- 
tion, but which may have importance in the 
future. And, of course, there is the power 
of falling water: Not used, as our forefathers 
used it, to turn a simple water wheel, but 
to turn giant dynamos. and create hydro- 
electric power. 

The total potential over the next 100 
years of all these renewable sources of power 
put together is estimated at only 8 Q. This 
may look small, compared to the tremendous 
demand for power which we have and which 
is so rapidly increasing, but its importance 
can hardly be over-emphasized. Our mined 
or so-called capital fuels must be conserved 
as much as possible, both for their advan- 
tageous use as fuels and for their value as 
sources of important chemicals, and maxi- 
mum use of renewable or “income” fuels 
offers our best hope of conserving them for 
the longest possible time. It should be 
remembered, too, that the 8 Q energy po- 
tential of our renewable fuels is not a lump 
sum that can be utilized once and then is 
gone forever. It is a recurring figure, that 
can be used in calculating our energy poten- 
tial into the future indefinitely. There will 
be another 8 Q energy content—probably 
considerably more as some of these renew- 
able sources are further developed—for use 
in each succeeding century. 

The development, and maximum utiliza- 
tion, of hydroelectric power is particularly 
important in the year ahead, for it is closely 
tied to the development and full use of water 
supplies. 

As we approach and reach total consump- 

ivé use of water in the inland arid and 
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semi-arid areas of the world, as I have in- 
dicated that we must and will, the water 
available for generating hydroelectric power 
will not be reduced, but will actually in- 
crease. If water is to be put to full con- 
sumptive use, it must be stored to prevent 
its loss during the high-runoff seasons of 
the year. When water is stored, it is ready 
to perform the function of generating hydro- 
electric power as it is released from the 
storage reservoir to be put to consumptive 
use, Many streams now running uncon- 
trolled or partly controlled will be brought 
under full control, and in most cases it will 
be possible to construct nmrultiple-purpose 
reservoirs, from which power in varying 
quantities can be generated. 

Hydroelectric power is of particular value 
for “peaking” purposes—as a standby to a 
steam-generating plant, for example, to 
supply power needed for the periods of the 
day when peak or maximum demand for 
electricity are encountered. Steam-gener- 
ating plants are comparatively inefficient for 
this purpose. When the demand for elec- 
tricity drops, the furnaces cannot immedi- 
ately be shut down or reduced, and con- 
siderable fuel is burned wastefully. But 
when the demand drops, the outlet gates 
of a reservoir are shut almost instantaneous- 
ly, and the potential energy of the stored 
water is saved for use in another period 
of peak demand. 

To sum up, the water and power needs of 
this Nation, and for the world, in the next 
century will require maximum efforts if they 
are to be successfully met. 

In all but a few very humid areas, water 
will have to be most carefully conserved, 
and even many areas which have heretofore 
been considered humid will have to revise 
their thinking and start appraising water in 
terms of maximum consumptive use. 

In the arid and semiarid areas, water will 
inevitably be the final limiting factor on 
growth, and many of these areas may reach 
their ultimate limit of development compara- 
tively soon. Antipollution efforts will be in- 
creased, wasteful practices eliminated, and 
every available source of water developed to 
the fullest practical extent. It is more than 
probable that the water supply, rather than 
any other factor, will place a curb on the 
use of power also, for all-of the manufactur- 
ing processes that require extensive quanti- 
ties of power also require great quanti- 
ties of water. Except for the conversion of 
sea water to fresh water, there is no un- 
limited source of water in the world; and 
even this potential supply is limited by the 
cost of the conversion process and the fact 
that it could be utilized only in close proxi- 
mity to the shore and would not ease the 
problem of inland areas. 

In assessing our power requirements, I 
think we should be conservative in estimat- 
ing the rate of growth of our power output. 
While the 4 percent a year increase I used 
earlier as a basis. of calculations is not large 
in terms of present trends in many areas— 
right here at home, the Utah Power & Light 
Co. increased its output at the rate of 9 
percent a year in the first postwar decade— 
and while there will be great pressure from 
the backward areas of the world to move 
ahead on a program of industrialization, I 
believe the competitition for available power 
sources will force some slowdown in the 
tempo. I believe 3 percent, rather than 4 


percent, a year will be the probable average 


rate of expansion around the world. But 
that 3 percent inerease, compounded an- 
nually, will bring a total demand for energy 
in the neighborhood of 72 Q’s, which is con- 
siderably beyond the total of our fossil fuels, 
but can be effectively met through judicious 
use of fossil fuels where conditions make 
them particularly desirable, through steady 
expansion of our nuclear power resources, 
and through maximum utilization of the hy- 
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dropower and other renewable sources of 
energy. 

The key to the future, I believe, is the de- 
velopment of our water resources through 
efficient multiple use projeets constructed 
under a partnership program between Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. Nothing 
should be wasted, and nothing improperly 


This will require clear thinking and care- 
ful planning. Conferences such as this 
show that the problem is fully recognized 
and is heing attacked in orderly and in- 
telligent fashion. 

May success attend your efforts, 


COMMENDATION OF THE PASS- 
PORT OFFICE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, every 
Senator’s office receives many calls from 
his State in regard to visas and pass- 
ports. My office is no exception; and 
during the past several years I have 
noticed a marked improvement in the 
speed with which passports are proc- 
essed. 

For some time I have wished to. ex- 
press my appreciation for the fine service 
we receive from the Director of the Pass- 
port Office, Miss Frances G. Knight, and 
her staff. 

I know personally of occasions when 
citizens have telephoned me from Kan- 
sas, and have stated they were on their 
way to New York, and hoped to have a 
passport on arrival. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the securing of passports 
know it takes time to check on all the 
details and to issue a passport. 

On one occasion, one of my friends had 
a passport which had expired, but he 
did not find out about it until he landed 
in Newfoundland. It was necessary for 
him to return to the United States, and 
to have his passport renewed. Through 
the kindness and assistance of Miss 
Knight and her staff, he was delayed 
only a very short time in New York, 
and was practically back on his airline 
schedule in a matter of 1 or 2 hours. 

An article by Phil Casey, published 
in this morning’s issue of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, encouraged 
me to make this statement to express my 
appreciation to Miss Knight and the 
Passport Division. From the article I 
am imterested to note that despite the 
fact that they are now issuing passports 
ir. from 4 to 5 days during the rush travel 
season, they expect to reduce the time to 
2 days within the next year. 

In this jet age in which the world has 
shrunk in size, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing in our Government an agency that 
is keeping step with the progress of 
transportation. 


DEATH OF LUTHER PATRICK 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
know that many of my colleagues who 
knew him as I did shared my grief at 
the death of former Representative Lu- 
ther Patrick, of Alabama. 

I served with Mr. Patrick in the House 
of Representatives, where he represented 
the Birmingham district for four terms. 

Although he has been in fil health 
during recent years, he continued an 
active interest in his community life and 
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in the affairs of the Nation. He will be 
greatly missed. Our sympathies go to 
his widow and daughter, Mrs. Patricia 
Brasher, of Birmingham, who survive 


Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 


NOTICE OF MEETING OF ANTI- 
TRUST AND MONOPOLY SUB- 
COMMITTEE AT 10:30 O’CLOCK 
A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to give notice that at 10:30 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, at room 457, the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Committee on the Judiciary 
will continue its hearing in connection 
with its consideration of rapid tax 
amorzation and its effect on monopoly 
and small business. At that time par- 
‘ticular attention will be given to the 
legality of rapid tax certificates to in- 
dustries which have a guaranteed in- 
come, of which the Idaho Power Co. is 
one. Also, Mr. Gordon Gray has been 
invited to testify further at this meeting 
in connection with a memorandum he 
received from Dr. Flemming in connec- 
tion with the Idaho Power certificate, 
which would throw a good deal of in- 
formation on the issue, if he is willing to 
tell about it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee a question. It 
is likely that the Senate may meet early 
tomorrow morning, in which event the 
committee session would be very short. 
If there were a request for permission 
to sit, I would almost be constrained to 
object, because of the business to be 
transacted on the floor of the Senate. 
I understand the Hells Canyon bill is 
coming vp for action. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It was not my un- 
derstanding the time of the meeting of 
the Senate for tomorrow had been fixed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. I was 
basing my statement entirely on antici- 
pation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I hope that if the 
Senate meets early the subcommittee will 
have permission to meet. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would object. I 
think we should be present on the Sen- 
ate floor if the Senate should convene 
early. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is a contin- 
gency. 


JURY TRIALS IN CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
this day, when the House of Representa- 
tives is likely to pass a civil-rights bill, 
I believe it might be appropriate to pre- 
sent to the Senate an illuminating and 
penetrating article on this vital question 
by Gen. Telford Taylor, noted law- 
yer and author. In the New York Times 
magazine for June 16, 1957, under the 
title of “Crux of the Civil Rights De- 
bate,” General Taylor has effectively an- 
swered the claim of opponents of the 
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civil-rights bill that this legislation 
should contain a jury-trial amendment 
in injunctive suits brought in Federal 
court to require that the voting privi- 
leges of Negro voters be respected. He 
is against such an amendment. 

General Taylor has demonstrated, in 
this New York Times article, that there 
are no comparable questions of fact at 
stake in prospective voting-right suits 
in the South, to relate in any way to 
the suits which took place concern- 
ing strikes by trade unions in the era 
when the Norris-LaGuardia Act first was 
adopted. 

While I realize that this is a highly 
controversial issue, General Taylor is 
a brilliant lawyer, and I believe his arti- 
cle should be made available for the in- 
formation of Members of the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that it appear 
in the body of the Recor as a contribu- 
tion to the whole civil-rights question, 
which is one of the central issues of our 
time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CRUX OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS DEBATE 
(By Telford Taylor) 


By far the most important provisions of 
the administration’s civil rights bill are 
those which authorize the Attorney General 
to bring Federal court proceedings in þe- 
half of persons whose rights are being 
threatened or denied. Should this bill (S. 83, 
introduced by Senator EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
for himself and 36 other Republican Sen- 
ators) become law, the Attorney General 
could obtain Federal court injunctions di- 
recting State officials to registered qualified 
Negroes as voters, to eliminate segregation 
in a school system or to observe other civil 
rights, 

Racial discrimination is a social ailment, 
and many of its manifestations lie beyond 
the proper reach of court proceedings. The 
law cannot stamp out the physical differences 
between races, nor can it eliminate the low 
standards of living, lack of education, and 
other disabilities which are both cause and 
consequence of anti-Negro discrimination, 
especially in the South. 

Furthermore, since the ultimate object 
is to cultivate friendly relations based on 
mutual respect between the races, litigation 
is not the most propitious avenue to this 
end. Regardless of their outcome, lawsuits 
rarely foster harmony and trust between 
the parties. Therefore, litigation to enforce 
civil rights is not a desirable first step toward 
their fulfillment, but rather is a last resort 
when the prospects of voluntary remedial 
action by the community appear hopeless. 

Unhappily, in the South these prospects 
remained remote for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and in several States progress is still 
distressingly slow. In many parts.of Mis- 
sissippi, for example, State election officials 
simply refuse on one pretext or another to 
register Negroes on the voting rolls. The 
individual Negro, however clearly qualified 
to vote, is virtually helpless. So, at the pres- 
ent time, is the Federal Government, for 
even if the Negro should persuade the United 
States attorney to prosecute the Officials, the 
election would be over long before the case 
would come to trial, and local juries would 
probably acquit the officials in any event. 
Under the administration bill, however, the 
United States attorney could obtain a Fed- 
eral court order directing the election officials 
to register the Negro and record his vote, 
and disobedience could be promptly pun- 
ished by imprisonment for contempt of court. 

In the field of racial segregation, the courts 
have been of more help to the Negro. If he 
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has the temerity he can apply for a court 
order granting him admittance to a school, 
or access to other public facilities, on an un- 
segregated basis. Indeed, this is why the 
courts have in recent years played so crucial 
a role in the civil-rights controversy. 

The current phase of that controversy 
stems from the Supreme Court’s decision 3 
years ago in the school segregation cases. 
When the Court spoke, there was reason to 
hope that its decision would be given general 
effect by voluntary, even if gradual, action 
by local school authorities. In some local- 
ities—notably Louisville and Charleston, W. 
Va.—this is just what happened. But in 
large areas of the South, the aftermath of 
the segregation cases has been a wave of 
repressive prosegregation sentiment and or- 
ganized activity. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision is not self-enforcing, and instead of 
spelling the end of an era of civil-rights liti- 
gation, it has marked the beginning of a new 
and even more bitter phase. 

In such an unhappy impasse, it is at least 
better that the issue be dealt with by courts 
and lawyers than by bullets and fiery crosses. 
If we must resign ourselves to the prospect 
of a new series of Court actions to enforce 
the law of the land and vindicate the dignity 
of man, then the legal principles and pro- 
cedures to be applied in this tense and touchy 
milieu are indeed a matter of deep national 
concern. They must be effective to achieve 
the end in view—equal access to public facil- 
ities regardless of race—but only by methods 
which commend themselves to our sense of 
justice. 

In these terms, the administration’s pro- 
posal that the Attorney General be author- 
ized to sue in the name of the United States 
is thoroughly sound. Under our Constitu- 
tion and laws, the elimination of racial dis- 
crimination—whether in public education, 
transportation, recreation or the franchise— 
is the national policy. It is fitting and 
proper that the Attorney General should be 
charged with the advancement of that policy 
within the ambit of his duties as the Na- 
tion’s chief law officer. 

The Attorney General’s participation has 
great practical as well as symbolic value. In 
general, those deprived of their civil rights 
are those least able to assert them. It takes 
fortitude, and a willingness to face physical 
and economic hazards, for a Negro to bring 
a civil-rights action. Not a single school- 
integration suit has yet been instituted in 
Senator EasTLANp’s State of Mississippi. 

Because the individual southern Negro 
rarely has the resources to go to law, most 
of the southern civil-rights cases have been 
sponsored or supported by protective or- 
ganizations such as the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). Indeed, the NAACP’s legal spokes- 
men have been so effective in focusing the 
attention of bench and bar on the civil- 
rights problem, and in bringing their cases 
to a successful outcome, that this association 
is now the target of a wave of new southern 
State legislation designed to harass and crip- 
ple it, or even to drive it completely out of 
the South. 

At once the most interesting and alarming 
among these recent laws are those relating 
to barratry, the old and almost forgotten 
crime of instigating disputes and lawsuits. 
The rare prosecutions for this offense in the 
past always involved malicious harassment, 
or venal schemes to profit from other peoples’ 
quarrels. But now Virginia, Georgia, and 
South Carolina have enacted new barratry 
statutes, intended for specific application to 
the NAACP and like organizations, which 
forbid any person to encourage or finance 
litigation in which he has no personal or 
direct interest. 

The dangerous implications of these meas- 
ures are clear and numerous. Their under- 
lying principle might as well be applied to 
the American Society for the Prevention of 
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Cruelty to Animals and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and to 
all sorts of organizations to suppress vice 
and obscenity or to maintain professional 
and business standards, as well as to groups 
dedicated to the safeguarding of human 
rights. The result of such laws is not only 
to throw the individual victim back on his 
“own resources, however slender, but also to 
deny every citizen one of the most precious 
of all rights: To concern himself that jus- 
tice be accorded his fellow men. As the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina declared 
in a barratry case decided in 1830: “The pur- 
suit of right, whether public or private, can 
never be an offense where justice alone is 
the end in view.” 

Southern legislatures have also passed 
statutes requiring registration of organiza- 
tions such as the NAACP and public dis- 
closure of the names of their members and 
contributors, and providing for the disbar- 
ment of attorneys involved in “barratrous” 
cases. Thus the repressive impact of these 
laws, and of the public temper which they 
reflect, is felt not only by the Negro, but 
also by the white man who departs from ac- 
cepted southern attitudes. Indeed, one of 
the most distressing social consequences of 
the civil-rights crisis has been the pressure 
for conformity of word and deed among 
white southerners, and the accompanying 
erosion of freedom of speech and press. 

It is these circumstances that make the 
Attorney General’s participation in civil- 
rights litigation so necessary. If southern 
legislators are determined to make it haz- 
ardous and often impossible for civil rights 
to be enforced by private action, then there 
is no alternative (other than nullification) 
to enforcement by the Federal Government 
as a litigant in behalf of those whose access 
‘to the courts is thus obstructed. 

While some southern legislators are openly 
hostile to any such measure, the more ef- 
fective opposition has come from those who, 
like Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North Car- 
olina, have directed their shafts at the ad- 
ministration bill’s most controversial fea- 
ture: the method of enforcing court in- 
junctions. Under the Attorney General’s 
proposal, if, for example, State officials 
should be accused of failure to comply with 
a Federal court order for school integration, 
the judge who issued the injunction would 
hear the case himself and, if he found the 
Officials guilty, could jail them for contempt 
of court. This procedure, says Senator 
Ervin, amounts to “robbing our citizens of 
their right of jury trial.” Accordingly, he 
and other southerners have argued that per- 
sons accused of violating such injunctions 
should be punished only after a jury trial 
and a verdict of guilty. 

The issue thus drawn has great practical 
significance, for in the public temper now 
prevailing in many parts of the South, juries 
would not convict in such cases, even if the 
violation of the injunction were open and 
notorious. Indeed, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Warren Olney has publicly character- 
ized the southern jury-trial proposal as a 
clever device to nullify the civil-rights pro- 
gram. 

No doubt nullification is the real purpose 
in the minds of at least some of the jury- 
trial proponents. But this circumstance is 
not a solution of the issue in either legal 
or social terms. Obviously, we should not 
make exceptions to the jury system in order 
to enforce locally unpopular laws, any more 
than we should exceptionally require jury 
trials in order to obstruct such enforcement, 
Justice does not require absolute logic and 
utter symmetry, but it does call for stability 
of principle. 

Nor is the answer to be found in the Bill 
of Rights. Senator Ervin has tried to blow 
the constitutional trumpet, but in this case 
it sounds a false note. The sixth and 
seventh amendments respectively guarantee 
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the right of jury trial in criminal prosecu- 
tions, and in suits at common law (gen- 
erally speaking, for money damages). In- 
junctions, however, are issued under a 
court’s equity powers, to which these amend- 
ments do not apply. Even during colonial 
times, American judges tried injunction vio- 
lation cases without juries, and the seventh 
amendment did not change that procedure, 

But if those accused of violating Civil- 
rights injunctions may constitutionally be 
tried and punished by a judge alone, it does 
not necessarily follow that this would be a 
wise practice. Undoubtedly Congress also 
has power to provide for jury trials in such 
cases. The problem now at hand is to de- 
termine what course is preferable as a mat- 
ter of legal and social policy. 

Until about the turn of the century, the 
suggestion that a jury be used in injunc- 
tion-violation cases would have been re- 
garded as preposterous. But at that time, 
as now, the Federal court injunction became 
the focus of social controversy. During the 
turbulent labor disputes that marked the 
early growth of trade unionism, employers 
often obtained injunctions against picket- 
ing, boycotts, and other union practices. 
Some of these were drawn in sweeping terms, 
and strikers and union organizers were haled 
into court and jailed for contempt under 
circumstances that aroused bitter labor 
opposition. 

As a result, in 1914 Congress passed a 
statute requiring jury trials, as a safeguard 
against judicial severity, in certain Federal 
injunction-violation cases. In 1932 the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act imposed numerous 


other restrictions, including jury trial, on all ` 


injunction cases “involving or growing out 
of a labor dispute.” However, these laws of 
1914 and 1932 have now lost most of their 
practical significance in the labor field. 
Under the National Labor Relations Act, 
Federal participation in labor-management 
disputes is largely committed to the National 
Labor Relations Board. Court orders affirm- 
ing the board’s decisions may be enforced by 
judges without the use of juries, as is the 
practice with numerous other Federal 
agencies. 

But if the labor-injunction legislation is 
no longer important, its history teaches les- 
sons that may usefully be applied in resolv- 
ing the present controversy. It was the 
vague and sweeping language of the old labor 
injunctions—prohibiting a broad and unde- 
fined range of conduct and purporting to 
bind not only the parties to the suit but all 
the world as well—that was their essential 
vice. Where there may be substantial doubt 
whether or not a person has in fact deliber- 
ately disobeyed an injunction, the impanel- 
ing of a jury may be an appropriate safe- 
guard, for juries customarily decide such 
questions of fact. 

In the usual civil-rights injunction case, 
however, there will be no such factual issues. 
Most of them will apply only to local officials, 
whose compliance or noncompliance will be 
a matter of public record. For example, if a 
county school board should refuse to comply 
with a court order to integrate the schools, 
it would be absurd to require a jury trial, 
for there would be no question of fact for 
the jury to decide. Those who advocate jury 
trials in such situations can only intend that 
southern juries be allowed to nullify civil- 
rights laws by refusing to convict even fia- 
grant violators. It is to be hoped that re- 
sponsible southern legislators and other 
leaders will not take so anarchic and inde- 
fensible a position. 

There may, however, be exceptional situ- 
ations where a court issues a broad injunc- 
tion—for example, forbidding anyone to ob- 
struct or interfere with the integration of a 
school or transportation system. In such 
cases (the Clinton, Tenn., school fracas is 
a good example) there may be real doubt 
about what a person actually did, and 
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whether he intended to disobey the court 
order. In line with the labor-injunction ex-| 
perience Congress might profitably consider 
making provision for jury trial under care- 
fully specified conditions. 

From the foregoing some conclusions may 
be drawn: 

1. There is ample reason for authorizing 
the Attorney General to obtain Federal court 
orders for the enforcement of civil rights, as 
is proposed in the administration’s civil- 
rights bill. 

2. There is no reason to require jury trials 
in civil-rights injunction-violation cases 
generally. Such a requirement would be 
wholly out of keeping with judicial practice 
and experience, would encourage flouting 
the law and would undermine the national 
policy in the civil-rights field. 

8. Civil-rights injunctions should be en- 
forced, if possible, in the same way and un- 
der the same safeguards as other Federal 
court injunctions. It is not the subject- 
matter but the scope of the injunction and 
the nature of the questions which its en- 
forcement may raise that should determine 
whether or not a jury should be impaneled. 

4. Congress might usefully re-examine the 
laws which presently govern Federal injunc- 
tion enforcement, some of which are out- 
moded. It may be reasonable to require 
jury trials where guilt or innocence of con- 
tempt involves substantial factual questions. 
Another possible safeguard would be an up- 
per limit on the penalties which may be 
imposed by judges, to insure that the con- 
tempt power will be used primarily for re-s 
medial rather than punitive ends. 

It is along these lines that the current 
controversy about the administration’s bill 
may perhaps be resolved. Certainly it 
should be possible for Congress to find a way 
to promote the national policy against racial 
discrimination by means which are conso- 
nant with the constitutional requirements 
of due process and which will strengthen 
the fabric of justice. 


THE SENATE RULES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I should like to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. When the Sen- 
ate is in the morning hour, how many 
minutes is each Senator supposed to be 
allotted for each item which he dis- 
cusses? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair is advised that it varies, depend- 
ing upon the request of the majority 
leader. This morning the request, to 
which unanimous consent was given, was 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. This is a parlia- 
mentary inquiry which I am stating. 
I think it bears upon what we discussed 
this morning. If a Senator speaks 
longer than 5 minutes on any subject, 
without asking unanimous consent to 
continue, is that Senator in violation of 
the rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not un- 
less some other Senator objects or calls 
for the regular order, which was done 
this morning. He would not be in viola- 
tion of any rule. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
have the Record show that there were 
many Senators who spoke on the floor 
this morning, demanding strict adher- 
ence to the rules of the Senate to the 
last single letter of the rule—rule XIV, 
XXII, I do not remember all of the ex- 
act numbers. Yet those very Senators 
who spoke took longer than the time 
allotted. I clocked one of them at 26 
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minutes. One of them spoke 26 min- 
utes during the morning hour without 
asking unanimous consent, on the sub- 
ject of strict compliance with the Senate 
rules. 

Iam a very new Member of the Senate, 
but I have observed that the rules are 
very flexible; that one holds with the 
hounds and runs with the hare, as he 
chooses. 

I think the Recorp should show there 
were many speeches urging strict com- 
pliance with the rules that were far be- 
yond the normal time which the rule 
allows. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How- 
ever, the fact is that the Chair was 
bound by the objection raised from the 
floor. Since that time no Senator has 
exceeded the time limit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to state that it is the custom for 
the Chair to be lenient. So long as no 
objection was raised, the Chair, I believe, 
was acting in a perfectly proper manner. 
When objection was raised and the regu- 
lard order called for by the junior Sen- 
ator from Vermont, then, of course, the 
procedures of the Senate went into ac- 
tion, and the Chair has acted circum- 
spectly since that time. 


THE SENATE RESTAURANT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Senate Restaurant, I should like to re- 
port that the subcommittee heid a meet- 
ing on Wednesday, June 12, 1957, to con- 
sider ways and means of diminishing the 
financial deficit in the operations of the 
restaurant facilities in the Senate. At 
that meeting, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from 
New York {Mr. Javits] and myself met 
with representatives of Nationwide Food 
Service, Inc., the Senate restaurant con- 
tractor, and staff personnel of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to consider a comparative study and 
analysis of the individual prices listed on 
the Senate menus. In our deliberations, 
we received valuable counsel from the 
Senator from. Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBER- 
GER], both of whom had demonstrated 
admirable interest in the problems which 
beset the restaurant. In behalf of the 
subcommittee, I want to thank them and 
others of my colleagues who have offered 
helpful suggestions in connection with 
the senatorial cuisine. 

The Senate restaurant contractor 
recommended upward price adjustments 
in many of the items carried on the 
menu. ‘Those recommendations were 
predicated on a comparison of the prices 
charged for food in similar local restau- 
rants. AsIam sure all of my colleagues 
realize, any endeavor to compare prices 
involves intangibles and the peculiarities 
of varying facilities. Despite these fac- 
tors, however, it was apparent that our 
restaurant here in the Capitol was, in 
most cases, charging less than the go- 
ing rate. In those circumstances, the 
members of the subcommittee unani- 
mously decided to approve the price in- 
creases recommended by the restaurant 
contractor. I can assure my colleagues 
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that the increases are both modest and 
justified. 

In a further attempt to lower the cost 
of operation of the Senate restaurant, 
the Restaurant Subcommittee also ap- 
proved another recommendation of the 
restaurant contractor, to allow adjust- 
ments in the annual leave plan for em- 
ployeés in the Senate restaurant. For 
the information of those Senators who 
may not be fully acquainted with the 
background of the Senate restaurant 
operations, the dining room facilities, 
prior to 1947, were operated by the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol, and the employ- 
ees of the restaurants were Government 
employees. As such, under the leave 
system then in effect, all those employ- 
ees enjoyed 26 days’ annual leave. Since 
1947, the employees of the Senate res- 
taurant are no longer employees of the 
Federal Government. In the beginning, 
the restaurant contractor, who retained 
practically all of the restaurant em- 
ployees, allowed the privilege of 26 days 
of annual leave to continue. In the inter- 
vening years, since 1947, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has revised its own leave sys- 
tem so that the 26 days’ leave, previously 
granted to all employees, is now reserved 
for those employees with at least 15 
years of Government service. Other 
Government employees receive 20 days 
a year, if the employees have at least 3 
years of service, and for employees with 
less than 3 years’ service, the current 
allotment is 13 days a year. It was Na- 
tionwide’s recommendation that a paral- 
lel adjustment in the vacation time of 
restaurant employees was long overdue. 
After careful consideration, the Senate 
Restaurant Subcommittee gave its con- 
sent. 

Admittedly, Mr. President, the action 
taken by the Restaurant Subcommittee 
at is recent meeting does not solve en- 
tirely the financial problem of operating 
an essentially “one meal” type of eating 
facility, with all of the other compara- 
tively unique features attendant upon 
the operation of a restaurant in the 
United States Senate. It is estimated, 
however, that the subcommittee’s de- 
cisions will reduce the restaurant’s op- 
erating costs by approximately $22,000 
during the coming year. This is a step 
in the right direction. 

We of the Restaurant Subcommittee 
wish to assure all Senators and Senate 
employees that we will continue to exer- 
cise diligence and vigilance in the in- 
terest of providing the best quality of 
food with the maximum of service and 


. at reasonable prices. It is our hope that, 


with the establishment of more adequate 
and modern cafeterias and dining-room 
accommodations in the new Senate Of- 
fice Building, the Senate restaurant can 
eventually be maintained without an 
operating deficit. This is a goal which 
apparently has not been reached in our 
generation. With the cooperation of all 
concerned, positive advances toward that 
objective can reasonably be expected. In 
closing, I wish to thank again all of 
those who labor daily with us and who 
have demonstrated their understanding 
interest in our common problem. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
not a member of the Committee on Rules 
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and Administration, and I have nothing 
to do with the cost of operating the Sen- 
ate restaurant. However, I think the 
wrong impression has gone out to the 
country in respect to the Senate res- 
taurant. 

I believe the restaurant serves ap- 
proximately 5,000 meals a day; and yet 
less than 250 of those meals—possibly 
only about 200 of them—are served to 
Senators. The best way to eliminate the 
expense would be to permit Senators to 
have their own club, pay the Govern- 
ment rent for the restaurant, and let 
Senators sustain the full cost, eliminat- 
ing the serving of meals to employees, 
members of the press, and visitors who 
come to Washington. 

The employees of Senators, members 
of the press, and visitors consume about 
5,000 meals a day, whereas the average 
number of meals consumed by Senators, 
I am told, is about 200. So the expense 
is not the result of serving meals to Sen- 
tors. It is the result of serving meals to 
visitors, employees of the Senate, em- 
ployees of Senators, and members of 
the press. 

I do not know why so much fuss is be- 
ing made over the question. If we wish 
to be perfectly fair and honest; we can 
easily understand the cause of the ex- 
pense. There are only 96 Senators. If 
they all took their breakfasts, lunches, 
and dinners here, there would be less 
than 300 meals a day served to Senators. 
As Senators know, Senators do not take 
their breakfasts in the Senate restau- 
rant, and very seldom have supper there, 
unless the Senate is in session late. 

So possibly 150 meais a day are actu- 
ally served to Senators. I think those 
who have been criticizing and causing 
the Senate itself and individual Senators 
to be criticized for this subsidy, ought to 
be fair. It should be pointed out that 
it is the visitors and employees of the 
Senate, along with the members of the 
press, who consume the food. If there is 
any subsidy, it is going to those people, 
and not to Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow; and that in the event 
action has not been concluded on the 
treaty, the Senate convene in executive 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I give notice that if by remaining 
in session until a reasonably late hour 
this afternoon, perhaps 5 or 6 o’clock, we 
can conclude action on the treaty, we 
will do so; if not, we will go over until 12 
o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Texas will state it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
order now entered, the Senate will con- 
vene in executive session, will it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


‘A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6070) 
making appropriations for sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and of- 
fices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Tuomas, Mr. 
YATES, Mr. Evins, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. CAN- 
non, Mr. VURSELL, Mr. Ostertac, Mr. 
Jonas, and Mr. Taser were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7441) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. NATCHER, 
Mr. BOWLER, Mr. Cannon, Mr. ANDER- 
sen, Mr. Horan, Mr. VuRSELL, and Mr. 
TABER were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty, Executive I (85th Cong., Ist 
sess.), the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

THE ATOMIC DILEMMA 


Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield in order that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that 2 speeches which I deliv- 
ered on atomic and nuclear weapons 2 
years ago, as well as certain excerpts 
from 4 commencement-day addresses 
which I delivered in Montana and Iowa 
within the past 3 weeks, together with 
certain statements. by radio commen- 
tators and newspaper editors, as well as 
certain articles from various publica- 
tions, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the material referred to 
may be printed in the RECORD, as re- 
quested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 12 
years ago the United States detonated 
the world’s first atomic bomb in New 
Mexico. Since then there have been 
close to 100 nuclear explosions. The 
United States has exploded about 65 
bombs. The Soviet Union has tested 20 
or more, and the United Kingdom has 
tested at least 7, including its first 2 
hydrogen bombs in the vicinity of 
Christmas Island in the Pacific. The 
British have now joined the ranks of 
those capable of producing thermonu- 
clear weapons, capable of unheard of 
destruction. Recent tests by the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and the United 
Kingdom, have added fuel to a growing 
controversy in this field. 

During the last presidential campaign, 
the testing of thermonuclear weapons 
was one of the dominant issues of the 
campaign, and in the past several weeks 
the subject has again come sharply into 
the public eye. The problem of H-bomb 
tests and radioactive fallout is perhaps 
the most dangerous problem that con- 
fronts the world. 

This issue, so important to mankind 
and for so long shrouded in secrecy, has 
been brought into the open for discus- 
sion. The scientists and leaders of the 
free world who have had the courage to 
tell the public of the great risks involved 
in the continuation of nuclear tests de- 
serve our gratitude. As I have said on a 
previous occasion, “to accept the thesis 
that this subject’should not be discussed 
with the American people is to lay open 
the possibility that history and science 
may bring about the era of the last 
man.” 

The discussion of hydrogen-bomb 
tests and their aftereffects is not some- 
thing that can be treated lightly. It 
is an issue which must be reckoned with 
seriously and speedily. It is not, I re- 
peat, not, a partisan issue. 

I believe that we are approaching the 
saturation point insofar as the number 
and destructiveness of the large thermo- 
nuclear weapons are concerned. If we 
continue these tests, we will be gam- 
bling with future generations of man- 
kind. We will be pushing toward the 
brink of total destruction. 

The distinguished majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] in a recent New York address pre- 
sented what I consider to be one of the 
finest recent statements on American 
foreign policy. It was extremely weil 
timed in view of the current disarma- 
ment talks and the worldwide debate 
over the continued testing of hydrogen 
weapons. 

The majority leader has offered a 
sound, shrewd program to counteract 
Soviet propaganda. The plan he has 
put forward calls for the systematic 
presentation of American views on So- 
vietwide uncensored radio and television 
facilities. ‘This proposal, if followed, 
would beat —or at least meet —Khru- 
shchev and the Soviet leaders at their 
own game. 
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If adopted by the administration, this 
open-curtain idea would effectively put 
on the Soviets the burden of proof 
whether they are sincere in their pro- 
fession for ending the nuclear-weapons 
race. 

The senior Senator from Texas pro- 
posed that we as a nation take action 
on five objectives, all leading toward the 
ultimate of a worldwide agreement on 
disarmament. I am particularly inter- 
ested in his third objective, a frank and 
open search for a method of suspending 
tests of the bigger nuclear weapons, un- 
der airtight conditions which give fuil 
protection against violations. 

As the majority leader states, “we must 
create a new world policy. Not just of 
open skies, but of open eyes, ears, and 
minds, for all peoples of the world.” He 
insists that the case must be submitted 
to the people of the world and I am sure 
that if this great issue is freely discussed 
the people of the world will demand an 
end to the testing of large thermonu- 
clear weapons. 

Again, I want to say that the speech 
of the Senate majority leader has pro- 
vided a firm and constructive position 
on the greatest issue of the day. 

In 1955, I expressed my views to the 
Senate on nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons, their development, and their 
part in our domestic and foreign 
policies. 

At that time, I tried to examine in an 
objective way the various ramifications 
of the radioactive fallout and destruc- 
tiveness of these weapons. I discussed 
the pros and cons of continuing atomic 
and hydrogen bomb tests and the part 
those tests play in our defense. I sug- 
gested some means by which we might 
develop an effective program to combat 
the threat of worldwide destruction in 
nuclear warfare. 

MULTILATERAL BAN ON TESTS 


In the two years that have passed since 
I first expressed myself on this issue, I 
have given it a great deal of thought, 
and everything leads me to feel that a 
multilateral ban on nuclear tests is an 
essential first step if mankind is to 
survive. 

Some two weeks ago, Mr. President, in 
a commencement address at Clarke Col- 
lege in Dubuque, Iowa, I proposed that 
the President give consideration to the 
urgent convening of the heads of state 
of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States for the 
sole purpose of seeking a multilateral 
agreement for stopping tests of the big 
hydrogen weapons whose very testing 
threatens the future of mankind. 

Let me make one thing very clear at 
this point. I do not propose that the 
United States unilaterally stop testing 
these big, world-destroying weapons. I 
propose only that we attempt to reach 
a multilateral agreement with other na- 
tions producing atomic weapons whereby 
we would jointly agree not to test bombs 
over a certain size—the bombs which are 
so large that virtually any nation in the 
world with scientific talent would auto- 
matically know if such a bomb is 
exploded. 
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T do not propose that the United States 
agree to limit or stop such tests unless 
and until the Soviet Union also agrees. 

I do not propose at this time that the 
agreement extend to small nuclear 
weapons. 

I. did not lightly reach the conclusion 
that the time had come for the President 
of the United States to make an all out 
effort to get multilateral agreement to 
stop testing the big weapons. 

I do not now view lightly my repeated 
request that the time has come when the 
No. 1 problem of survival requires 
forthwith a concerted effort to agree on 
a multilateral basis that the tests of the 
big ones be stopped. 

It has been 2 years, Mr. President, 
since the heads of state met to discuss 
peace. Much has happened in these 2 
years which might shape the thinking of 
such a meeting. Britain has a new 
Prime Minister. President Eisenhower 
has been reelected by a great majority. 
The leaders in the Soviet Union have 
faced the crisis of rebellion in the satel- 
lite nations. The Middle East crisis has 
warned us that war lurks around the cor- 
ner for nations not ever mindful of the 
terrible consequences that might flow 
from what might start out as a rela- 
tively isolated military action. 

I believe that another summit confer- 
ence is due and we have one big problem 
for the agenda. Our ultimate goal in 
such a conference should be a multilat- 
eral agreement to suspend tests of all 
nuclear weapons over one megaton in 
strength. 

A binding agreement of this kind ac- 
companied by reasonable inspection 
would tend to be self-enforcing. We 
know from reading the daily press that 
our detection devices, as well as those of 
many other countries, can infallibly de- 
tect hydrogen test explosions when they 
exceed a certain strength. It follows 
therefore that if any party to a multi- 
lateral agreement not to test the biggest 
bombs were to violate that agreement, 
the violation would instantly be known 
to the entire world. 

I grant that such an agreement would 
not be without its dangers. But I be- 
lieve the time has come when the dan- 
gers of further uncontrolled big tests 
outweigh the dangers of agreement to 
suspend such tests. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it the essence of the 
able Senator’s advocacy that the United 
States, itself the first to harness the 
strength of the atom, the first to deto- 
nate an atomic weapon, and the first to 
detonate a hydrogen weapon, be fore- 
most in seeking to bring about a multi- 
lateral agreement to cease the testing 
of larger and ever larger hydrogen 
weapons? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
‘Tennessee, a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, is correct. 
The strength level I have in mind, above 
which a suspension of tests could be 
undertaken on a multilateral basis, 
would be one megaton, which I under- 
stand is the equivalent of 1 million tons 
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of TNT. I believe that this administra- 
tion, which has been reacting, rather 
than acting toward the moves of the 
Soviet Union, ought to take the initia- 
tive in this field, and ought to implement 
what the President did in 1953 in his ap- 
peal before the United Nations in his 
atoms-for-peace speech, and which he is 
asking us to ratify in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency Treaty, which is 
before the Senate today. 

I certainly think we ought to cease 
allowing the Soviet Union to seize the 
advantage and keep it. The times call 
for leadership, courage, and initiative. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am not advised as to 
the secret instructions which Mr. Stas- 
sen may have, as our representative at 
the London conference, and I shall not 
undertake to speculate on those instruc- 
tions. However, at least publicly, the 
Soviet Union seems to have seized the 
initiative before the bar of world public 
opinion in bringing about a cessation of 
the testing of superhydrogen bombs by 
a specific proposal. In the battle for the 
minds of men, waged by contending 
concepts of life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, do not the United States 
stand to be the great loser by allowing 
the initiative to be seized by the Soviet 
Union in this field, about which more 
and more elements of world public opin- 
ion are becoming aroused? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. Once again the Rus- 
sians have taken the initiative. Once 
again we do not seem to know how to 
react. I think it is about time we began 
to exhibit some of the leadership which 
our friends throughout the world expect 
of us. Iam in full accord with what the 
Senator from Tennessee has said, that 
on the basis of the most recent Soviet 
proposals, they have, of course, once 
again taken the initiative in the struggle 
for the minds of men throughout the 
world, both free and slave. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once again? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to congratulate 
the able Senator for his suggestion ear- 
lier that the President of the United 
States consider the convening of another 
summit conference for this purpose. 
Whether this be the particular method 
of seizing the initiative and maintaining 
American leadership in this vital area, 
or whether it be some other, which I take 
it might be agreeable to the Senator 
from Montana, I join with the Senator 
in a very deep and sincere feeling that 
the United States is damaging its leader- 
ship of the free world by continuing to 
remain on the defensive in this very po- 
tentially dangerous field. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think on the 
basis of the meetings which have been 
held in the postwar period, the United 
States has gone to those meetings with 
a number of problems to discuss, and 
the result is that, by and large, nothing 
was accomplished except a lot of talk. 

My proposal this time is that we meet 
to discuss this one problem, which I 


_think constitutes a dilemma, indeed a 
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terrible dilemma, so far as the future of 
mankind is concerned. I hope that if we 
can emphasize and concentrate our en- 
ergies on this one particular question, 
maybe the heads of state, recognizing 
their responsibilities, can come up with 
a reasonable agreement, which will, in 
turn, insure some degree of safety and 
security for mankind in the future. 

Mr. GORE. Again I thank the able 
Senator. His thoughts are provocative. 
His leadership in this field is very valu- 
able, and I am grateful to him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank my good 
friend, the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I also am very much 
impressed with any suggestion made by 
my distinguished colleague from Mon- 
tana. But looking back to the previous 
conference at the summit, where the 
heads of state met, shook hands with 
one another, smiled at one another, 
toasted one another with vodka, and 
what have you, and then left it to their 
ministers to meet a few months later to 
work out the arrangements, which the 
Russians always knew they would never 
carry out, what is the Senator’s observa- 
tion as to that? Does he think more will 
come of his proposed meeting than came 
from the previous Geneva meeting at the 
summit? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Because of the lack 
of success attendant upon the summit 
meeting at Geneva 2 years ago, at which 
time many problems were discussed, it 
is my idea that if the chiefs of state would 
meet together and discuss one big prob- 
lem, the chances of success would be that 
much better. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First of all, so far as 
the recommendations which the able 
Senator from Montana makes to the 
Senate and the country are concerned, 
they are always impressive. I regard the 
Senator from Montana as one of the 
ablest Members of the Senate, as I think 
he knows. 

I completely disagree with the com- 
ment made by the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] to the effect that this 
country has lost the leadership in the 
cause of disarmament, with particular 
reference to the control of atomic mis- 
siles. Let me ask the Senator a couple 
of questions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We are not discus- 
sing atomic missiles. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should have said 
nuclear warheads of a certain size. 

First, is it not true that the President 
of the United States at the summit Con- 
ference demonstrated a great leadership 
for the hopes and aspirations of the free 
world in advocating that steps be taken, 
through the appropriate ministers of the 
countries represented there, in the in- 
terest of an enforcible disarmament? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I can well recall— 
and I think the Senator from Montana 
will recall with me—that Members of 
the Senate who are my senior stood up 
and cheered the news, as it came over 
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the ticker, concerning what the Presi- 
dent of the United States had indicated 
at the summit conference. 

Second, as the Senator from Montana 
was having his colloquy with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, a thought passed 
through my mind concerning the speech 
which Winston Churchill made toward 
the end of his tenure as Prime Minister, 
when he said it was his considered judg- 
ment that an overwhelming deterrent to 
Communist aggression in free Europe 
was the possession by the United States 
of a nuclear arsenal. Does the Sena- 
tor from Montana recall that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; but . Mr. 
Churchill also said that when the Soviet 
Union finally caught up with us, or al- 
most caught up with us, on the basis of 
nuclear might on the part of both na- 
tions, we would be confronted with a 
peace by terror, based on the fact that 
if anything happened to either nation 
in the field of nuclear aggressiveness, it 
might be the end of both. I shall refer 
to that later in my speech. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I recall that, too. I 
shall not detain the Senator except to 
say that I believe the record of this ad- 
ministration in this field and its leader- 
ship in the cause of peace and in the 
cause of disarmament is magnificent. I 
think that what has been done by the 
Eisenhower administration in those 
causes redounds to the credit of all cur 
people. I should like to have proof of 
the statement that this Nation has lost 
the leadership to the Soviet Union in 
that field. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is room for 
a difference of opinion. I certainly do 
not doubt the peaceful intent of this 
administration, nor do I doubt the 
peaceful intent of the President of the 
United States. I shall say so during the 
course of my speech. But I am worried 
about the fact that we seem to have lost 
the initiative in so many aspects in the 
field of foreign policy, whereas I think, 
considering what has transpired so far, 
we should have seized the initiative, and 
instead of reacting to what the Soviet 
Union is doing, we should have the 
Soviet Union reacting to what we do. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
Montana is entitled to that opinion. 
However, there are some of us who re- 
call the whole series of conferences in 
which this Government participated and 
urged that steps for disarmament be 
taken. One after another of those steps 
has met with delay, frustration, and re- 
buff by the representatives of the Soviet 
Union. So I do not think it is fair to 
suggest that this country has lost the 
initiative in this field, merely because 
the leaders of Soviet Russia have con- 
sistently made recommendations and 
have then tried to becloud the issue and 
have tried to avoid any forward steps 
on their part. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it not also true that 
there has been no complaint whatever 
about the explosion by the Soviet Union 
of bombs having a high megaton con- 
tent, whereas all the criticism has been 
directed to the United States, largely by 
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our own people, so that we automatically - 


have to go on the defensive? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true, so far 
as both the United Kingdom and the 
United States are concerned. ‘There 
have been many protests to the Govern- 
ments of both countries, but we have no 
knowledge that there has been any pro- 
test to the Soviet Union. I ask, how- 
ever, so far as our own people are con- 
cerned, to whom should they protest 
except to their own Government? So 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned, 
to whom should the British protest €x- 
cept to their own Government? I cer- 
tainly would not expect the British or 
our own people to protest to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. BUTLER. Who are the persons 
who are doing all the protesting? This 
matter first started with a plant by a 
person who now admits that he did not 
know what he was talking about when 
he made his original statement, and who 
is a little sorry he made it. Now the 
situation has been blown up out of all 
proportion as being something wicked 
on the part of the United States. 

I think the Senator knows there is a 
great divergence of opinion among our 
experts as to whether atomic testing, or 
further atomic testing, is detrimental to 
the human race. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator think 
it is detrimental to the health or detri- 
mental to the well-being of the world, 
in that a bomb may be developed which 
will be so powerful as to blow up the 
earth? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall touch upon 
that point in the course of my speech. 
But does the Senator from Maryland 
mean to imply that if anybody raises a 
protest against the continued testing of 
bombs, he is for some reason suspect? 


Mr. BUTLER. No; Ido not mean that 


at all. I made myself perfectly clear. 

It is my information that the whole 
question arose from a statement made by 
one man, who later admitted he did not 
know what he was talking about, but 
who made the statement that to con- 
tinue the atomic explosions would be det- 
rimental to the well-being of the people 
of the world. 

If it be true that he made such a state- 
ment, I say it was a plant. The Senator 
from Montana can treat it in any way he 
wants to treat it. To me it is bad infor- 
mation, which should never have been 
disseminated. It has been blown up out 
of all proportion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I ask the Sen- 
ator exactly of whom he is speaking? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; will the Sena- 
tor tell us so that we can have the infor- 
mation in the RECORD? 

Mr. BUTLER. It was Professor 
Schweitzer, was it not? Did he not later 
say that he was unfamiliar with the 
problem at the time he made his decla- 
ration? It seems to me he started the 
whole affair and caused it to be blown up 
out of all proportion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, no; it was not 
only Professor Schweitzer who made 
such a statement. Even the Pope had 
something to say about the testing of 
nuclear weapons. 
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Mr. ANDERSON: - Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Mary- 
land that if he is complaining about Dr. 
Schweitzer, he would have to indict the 
Pope, because the Pope made his state- 
ment far ahead of Dr. Schweitzer’s state- 
ment, and I do not believe anyone would 
claim that the Pope is a member of a 
communistic organization. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico is imputing to 
me something far different from any- 
thing I had in mind. 

I wish to say that Dr. Schweitzer was- 
the first scientist who made this declara- 
tion, was he not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, he was not. 
Senators who complain about statements 
by one who does not know what he is 
talking about, should be careful not to 
fall into the same error. I say to 
the Senator from Maryland that Dr. 
Schweitzer was not the first to make the 
statement. The Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists, with approximately 1,900 
members, made the statement long be-- 
fore Dr. Schweitzer did, and that organi- 
zation has supported the statement. 

Mr. BUTLER. But did the Senator 
from New Mexico hear of the building 
up of any real expression of united opin- 
ion or united thought on the subject 
until Dr. Schweitzer made his announce- 
ment? Let us be fair about the matter. 
When did it begin to take on any real 
proportion in the minds of the people? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As a layman—and 
in that respect I think the Senator from 
Maryland and I are on equal footing, as 
compared with members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, which is 
represented here today by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
and the Senator from Rhode Isiand [Mr. 
PasSTORE|—let me say that I believe Dr. 
Schweitzer is a johnny-come-lately in 
the matter of these protests, which from 
time to time have been heard by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
carried in the press of the Nation. 

Mr. BUTLER. But was there any real 
public reaction to that until he pin- 
pointed it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, yes; there has 
been a building up for a long time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as a 
matter of fact, the question of radiation 
fallout and contamination has been un- 
der consideration for a long time. A 
special committee, under the auspices 
and aegis of the United Nations, and 
with the aid of scientists from almost 
every nation in the world, has been 
studying this matter. There is no doubt 
in the mind of anyone that the potential 
danger is essentially one of degree. 
Everyone admits that such contamina- 
tion is bad. Some say the amount thus 
far is not injurious to human life; but 
there is agreement—indeed there is 
unanimity on this point—that if the 
United States and other nations con- 
tinue with the tests, there is no telling 
how long it will be before everything of | 
substance on God’s earth is contami- 
nated. There is no question about that. ' 
The question is only as to how much and 
when. 
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Of course we should be concerned with 
the problem and we should take all 
proper safeguards. The question fore- 
most in the minds of those in the scien- 
tific world is how far one can go. It is 
not in our power to decide that, because 
other nations are engaging in these 
tests—for instance, Russia and Great 
Britain; and perhaps other nations will 
begin to make tests. But if this matter 
gets out of hand, only God knows what 
will happen. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it not true that 
Russia is exploding bombs which have 
fallout with greater effect on the world 
than that from any bombs the United 
States has exploded? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think any- 
one can answer that question. All these 
things are relative. The United States 
has exploded some large bombs, and so 
have the Russians. We do not know 
whether the United States has exploded 
larger bombs than the Russians have. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the Senator from 
Rhode Island heard any great amount 
of complaint about the explosion of 
atomic bombs by the Russians? In other 
words, when the Russians propose to 
explode one or do explode one, has the 
Senator from Rhode Island heard of 
complaints about that and of a great to- 
do about it? 

Mr. PASTORE. Where; in Russia? 

Mr. BUTLER. Anywhere in the world. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; in the United 
Nations; and all the nations of the 
world are represented there. 

Mr. BUTLER. But how about the 
demonstrations by Japanese students 
and students in other countries? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; they have oc- 
curred. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then such com- 
plaints do not get into the newspapers. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course they do; 
they are reported in the newspapers, 
even in United States newspapers. The 
Japanese are concerned with this prob- 
lem, because they have been victims of 
atomic fallout. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Japanese are con- 
cerned when we explode such a bomb, 
but they do not seem to be concerned 
when other nations explode one. 

Mr. PASTORE. No; the Japanese 
complain against such activities by any 
nation. If the Senator from Maryland 
is trying to tell me that, as of the mo- 
ment, there is more free speech in the 
United States than there is in any other 
country, of course that is understand- 
able, because free speech is the basis of 
our whole concept of government. But 
the Senator from Maryland need not tell 
me that only the American people are 
concerned about this problem. Every 
person on earth is concerned about it. 

If nuclear explosions ever get out of 
hand, everything on earth stands a 
chance of becoming contaminated. The 
question is how far one can go. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Montana yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In trying to be 
helpful, I hope I may say that the point 
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raised by the Senator from Maryland 
has some validity. The Russians made 
tests, and there were very, very few 
demonstrations. 

But I think the Senator from Montana 
made a correct statement when he said 
the United States has lost the initiative. 
The Japanese students did not protest 
nearly so vigorously against the Russian 
tests, because the Russians kept saying, 
“Yes; we test weapons but we want to 
stop, and to get out of this business.” 
That propaganda has made people þe- 
lieve that the Russians sincerely want to 
be out of it. On the other hand, the 
British and the Americans have said, 
“We must go ahead”; and those expres- 
sions caused Japanese riots. 

I do not believe the Russians are any 
more sincerely desirous of stopping the 
ill effects of atomic energy, whatever 
they may be, than is the United States. 
But the Russians state, “We will imme- 
diately stop testing; and if that works 
out well, we will disarm,” whereas the 
United States seems to say, “We would 
like to have you disarm, and then we 
will stop testing.” As I have said to a 
newspaperman who asked me about 
that, it reminds me of a man who knew 
a lovely woman, and wanted to marry 
her. But he was an awful drinker; and 
she would not marry him until he stopped 
drinking, and he would not stop drinking 
until she married him. 

Similarly, the Russians say, “We will 
stop the tests if you will disarm,” and 
the United States says, “We will disarm 
if you will stop the tests.” I hope that, 
as a result of that situation, the United 
States will not lose all the psychological 
advantage. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE- Mr. President, I dis- 
like to disagree with the distinguished 
former chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy; but I am not too 
much impressed by the argument that 
the Russians have been convincing the 
rest of the world that they are sincere 
in the proposal they have made. My 
experience in the United Nations was 
entirely to the contrary. It is true, and 
everyone admits, that the Russians are 
making these proposals; but if we may 
judge by the performance of the Russians 
in the past, inasmuch as they have regu- 
larly broken all the promises they have 
made, = do not believe the people are 
convinced that the Russians really be- 
lieve in eliminating the tests. I do not 
believe the Russian leaders have even 
convinced the Russian people of that. I 
think the people of the world know they 
can rely on the morality of America, and 
that America must take the leadership 
in this matter. 

I quite agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Montana that we must 
assume the leadership in this matter, 
because it involves the question of life or 
death. But I am not convinced that 
public opinion in the world in connection 
with this question is on the side of 
Russia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not at all; and I 
certainly hope that if someone advocates 
a suspension of the tests or a limitation 
of the tests, he will not become politi- 
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cally suspect. I say that because I hold 
in my hand an Associated Press dispatch 
from London, dated May 21, reading as 
follows: 

Lord Cherwell, former top scientific ad- 
viser of the British Government, said today 
that Pope Pius XII was establishing a 
“dangerous precedent” by taking sides in 
expert dispute over the possible danger to 
humanity from H-bomb tests. Cherwell told 
the House of Lords that the Pope has been 
“taken in” by the followers of the Commu- 
nist Party line. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that the 
distinguished Senator from Montana has 
said that this administration has lost the 
initiative in the field of nuclear weapons, 
their control, and the suspension of 
nuclear tests. I am not an expert—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Neither am I. 

Mr. COOPER. But it seems to me 
that two questions are involved. Does 
the Senator from Montana say that the 
United States has lost control to Russia 
of propaganda over the suspension of 
testing nuclear weapons; or does he mean 
that the United States has lost the initi- 
ative in regard to the ultimate issue, 
which is the control and limitation of 
the weapons themselves? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not think 
they have undertaken the initiative in 
either field. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to respond? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I speak first of the 
initiative taken by this administration. 
Today we are considering a proposal 
which grows out of an initiative taken 
by the President of the United States 
in 1953, when he proposed that we turn 
our faces and minds to the peaceful use 
of the atom. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. One purpose of his 
proposal was that public opinion, di- 
rected to its peaceful uses, would assist 
in moving toward limitation and control 
of nuclear weapons. 

I also remind the Senator that at the 
Geneva Conference in 1955, the President 
took a second initiative; another great 
step. He made the open-skies proposal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct, 
but——_ 

Mr. COOPER. That was intended to 
create confidence so that some kind of 
disarmament could come to pass. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The atoms-for- 
peace proposal is now being considered 
by the United States Senate after eight 
nations, including Soviet Russia, ratified 
it. It was our idea. 

Mr. COOPER. If there was a delay, 
that delay can be charged to the Con- 
gress of the United States, including the 
Senate, as much as to the executive 
branch. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator may 
be right. 

Mr. COOPER. It would appear from 
the speeches made in the Senate today— 
and I assume the Senator has spoken in 
that vein, although I did not hear him— 
that nothing has happened because of 
our initiative in the committee which is 
dealing with the question of disarma- 
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ment in London. It would appear from 
what has been said by some of my 
friends on the other side, that the pro- 
posals made by the Soviet are new pro- 
posals, initiated by them, when the Sen- 
ator knows they are partial agreements 
to positions taken by the United States in 
the past. For example, on the question 
being debated just now—the suspension 
of nuclear tests—as I said in the begin- 
ning, the first, the real question, is 
whether we want a suspension of nuclear 
tests without some concurrent progress, 
some agreement by the U.S. S. R. toward 
a limitation of nuclear armaments that 
can destroy the world. 

What has happened in the disarma- 
ment conference? The Government of 
the United States has itself suggested a 
suspension of tests, but—if I read the 
newspapers correctly—with the condition 
that there be technical experts and ade- 
quate inspection to assure that there is 
an actual suspension of nuclear tests; 
also a limitation as to the time of suspen- 
sion, so that if the Russians did not move 
forward in the direction of disarmament 
during that time we would know their in- 
tention. I am sure the Senator knows 
those ideas have been advanced, 

Now the Soviet Union has made a 
modification of the position it has taken 
in the past, but one which has nothing 
to do with true control, and limitation 
of the weapons themselves. 

I desire to ask the Senator and some of 
my other friends on the other side of the 
aisle; What are they for? Are they 
merely for the suspension of the tests? 
Do they want the United States to lose 
its full influence in the negotiations, by 
giving up an instrument we can bring to 
bear upon the negotiations, that is 
agreeing immediately to the suspension 
of tests; or do they want to see if at the 
same time we can reach some agreement 
upon the limitation and control of nu- 
clear weapons? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will say to the 
Senator I hope he is not misinterpreting 
what I have said. 

Mr. COOPER. I hope I have not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope the Senator 
is not saying things which I have not as 
yet said. Certainly, I hope we can go 
ahead with disarmanent. I think on 
any occasion we can sit down with our 
friends and enemies to discuss disarma- 
ment we should do so. My proposal has 
not been suspension per se. I have sug- 
gested it might be a good idea for the 
heads of state of all of the nuclear na- 
tions to get together and consider one 
problem, and that is the suspension of 
nuclear tests above one megaton. As 
the Senator knows, 1 megaton is the 
equivalent of 1 million tons of TNT. I 
have not proposed a unilateral proposal; 
this would be a multilateral agreement. 
I think it would be a big step forward. 
I think we should take the initiative now, 
as the President did in 1953, when he 
advanced the atoms for peace proposal. 
The Senator has suggested that perhaps 
Congress may have been responsible for 
a delay in the consideration of the pro- 
posal made in 1953. Perhaps Congress 
has been. So far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, there has been no delay in get- 
ting this particular proposal to the floor 
of the Senate. 
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Mr. COOPER. I am not talking only 
about this one. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask the Senator 
from Montana, and also the Senator 
from Kentucky, if America’s leadership 
in this very delicate and sensitive area 
was not dealt an irreparable and severe 
blow when the President of the United 
States seriously damaged the prestige 
of his personal representative in the 
personality of Harold Stassen when he 
relieved him as special assistant at the 
White House and relegated him to an 
inferior position in the State Depart- 
ment? Does not the Senator think 
American leadership and its activities 
in this field were given a severe blow 
when that happened? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I do. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is what we are 
talking about. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Stassen has 
been undermined all the way through. 
He does not know whether he is coming 
or going. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
for a further observation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. We pictured to the 
entire world that the question of dis- 
armament and cessation of hydrogen 
and nuclear tests was so important to 
mankind that the President undertook 
to name a special assistant from the 
White House to represent him before all 


the governments of the world. Before 


we knew it, there was a clash between 
the special representative of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. Who 
won out? Did the Nation win? Dia the 
world win? Did disarmament win? No; 
the Secretary of State won. Here is that 
person representing us at London, and 
he does not carry the prestige he should 
carry in that very vital field. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. As one demonstration of 
the reaction of people of other nations, 
we read this morning that Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, the leader of his party in 
Great Britain, endorses the proposal in 
this field made by the Soviet Union. I 
read one sentence from today’s issue of 
the Washington Post: 

Mr. Gaitskell’s stand on the proposal will 
find strong support in virtually every seg- 
ment of his party and among many other 
Britons who are eager to see a start toward 
disarmament. 


I say, along with the junior Senator 
from Montana, the United States of 
America should maintain the initiative, 
in reality, and also before the bar of 
world public opinion, to bring a halt to 
the testing of multimegaton hydrogen 
bombs, which the scientists of the world 
have agreed contain potential dangers 
for all the human race. 

I agree with the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island that there is disagreement 
as to the extent of the danger, as to the 
amount of contamination that will bring 


about a given hazard, the severity of 
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hazard, but there is no disagreement 
among scientists, so far as I have heard, 
that there is a potential danger from the 
continued testing of hydrogen bombs. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. TI should like to 
continue my statement. I have read 
only about a third of it, but I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish to respond to 
the statement of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. First, I should like to say 
to my friend the Senator from Montana 
that I think he knows I listen to every 
suggestion he makes in the field of for- 
eign policy. I do that because of the 
great respect I hold for him and for his 
views. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. COOPER. I would say the pro- 
posal which has been made is worthy, 
but it seems to me that, as a committee 
of the United Nations is engaged with 
this question today, an attempt to take a 
part of the issue away from the commit- 
tee might effectively stop the present 


negotiation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has a 
point. 

Mr. COOPER. That is a matter of 
argument. i 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall meet that 
point later, because I think the two can 
go together simultaneously. 

- Mr. COOPER. Answering “No” to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, I must say 
that I do not share his feeling that dire 
conseguences are in store because of the 
title of the position Mr. Stassen may 
hold. I think he has worked hard, con- 
scientiously, and with real optimism and 
faith toward a great purpose, and de- 
serves support. 

I do question and challenge the sug- 
gestion from the other side, and stated a 
few minutes ago by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gorel, that the United 
States has lost the initiative. I repeat, 
it is not clear in my mind whether those. 
who have spoken on the majority side 
wish to suspend testS now without any 
assurance of progress toward the actual 
control of nuclear weapons. I do not 
agree that we merely suspend tests, lose 
one of the instruments we have available 
toward security agreement on the actual 
control of nuclear weapons. I am not 
clear what my distinguished friends 
desire. 

I wholly disagree when they say this 
country has lost the initiative. Every 
important initiative that has been taken 
with regard to the question of the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons and the control 
of armaments since 1952 can be traced to 
the Geneva Conference and the propos- 
als made there by the President. 

I believe the facts will bear out the 
statement I have made. 

Further, I hope when the time comes, 
when it seems there is a possibility of 
agreement, the leadership of this body, 
both Republican and Democrat, will 
serve in any capacity, whether it be as 
observers or consultants or otherwise, to 
help in finding a solution of this fateful 
problem of the world, the control of and 
eventual abolition of nuclear weapons. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I may say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that he has in- 
terposed a question which is not con- 
nected with the subject we are discuss- 
ing at the present time. The Senator 
says we do not seem to know what kind 
of an agreement we want. I made some 
remarks at the start of my speech to- 
day, referring to a speech by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in New York 
a week ago Saturday night. In the 
course of those remarks I stated that 
the senior Senator from Texas proposed 
that we as a nation take action on five 
objectives, all leading toward the ulti- 
mate end of a worldwide agreement on 
disarmament. 

I said I was particularly interested in 
his third objective: 

A frank and open search for a method of 
suspending tests of the bigger nuclear weap- 
ons, under airtight conditions which give 
full protection against violations. 


I do not see what is wrong under 
those conditions for the heads of state— 
the individuals who have the destinies 
of millions of people in their control—to 
get together to discuss the suspension 
of testing bombs above a strength level 
of one megaton, one million tons of 
TNT. How long are we to continue pol- 
luting the air? How long are we to 
create the circumstances which may 
well have a bad genetic effect, not on us 
but on our children and our children’s 
children? What about our responsibil- 
ity? 

The Senator from Kentucky talks 
about observers. Of course, if the ad- 
ministration desires to have observers 
and there is a chance they will be put 
to use, they will be sent. But the idea 
of having Mr. Stassen return from Lon- 
don, apparently to receive some kind of 
a reprimand, and to be sent back with 
what he refers to as new instructions, 
‘and then to suggest that a couple of 
Senators attend the conference—I think 
we had better wait to see how much is 
being accomplished before we let any 
Member from this body leave his seat 
here, because we have a responsibility, 
too, and I think we ought to live up to 
that responsibility. 

_ Then, when there is a chance we can 
do some good—but not before—let us 
consider the possibility of participating. 

I was shocked and surprised to read 
in this morning’s paper the analysis of 
what the majority leader is supposed to 
have said. He did not shut the door. 
He said, “Under the right and proper 
circumstances, they will be sent over if 
need be.” 

The idea of two Senators going over 
at this particular time, I think, is ill 
advised and cannot be useful. Everyone 
recognizes the importance of this con- 
ference, but I think we had better make 
some progress, before we disrupt the 
continuation of this body to send some 
of our Members over there to participate 
in some way or another with Mr. 
Stassen. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
' Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the RECORD 


Mr. Presi- 
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show that the majority has and will al- 
ways be anxious to meet the Executive 
more than halfway when it can make 
any constructive contribution whatever 
to the disarmament plans that this Na- 
tion may propose or may be confronted 
with deciding upon. ` 

Only a few days ago, with the approval 
of the majority and minority leaders, we 
met at some length in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and heard a detailed 
report first from the Secretary of State 
and later from the Special Assistant, Mr. 
Stassen. It has been suggested that 
perhaps we might want to decide whether 
or not it was advisable for certain 
Senators to accompany Mr. Stassen on 
his return to London. 

I have told the Secretary of State that 
it was not the wish of the majority 
party ever to usurp the prerogatives of 
the Executive; that when we could, by 
advice and counsel, make any contri- 
bution, we were ready, willing and eager 
to do so; that it has been the custom 
over the years. I have occupied the re- 
sponsibility of leadership in this body to 
discourage Senators attending confer- 
ences during the last months of a session, 
because we have found it almost impos- 
sible to get Senators to leave during 
that period; but if it were felt matters 
were of sufficient urgency so that sena- 
torial presence was required, or if we 
could uphold the hands of some of our 
representatives there, we would he glad to 
pursue that course when Congress con- 
cluded. 

I disclose no secret when I say that 
we arranged for a meeting with a high 
official of the State Department at 3 
o’clock this afternoon. It is going to be 
our suggestion that the State Depart- 
ment be informed that the appropriate 
committee of the Senate, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and particularly 
the Special Subcommittee on Disarma-~ 
ment, headed by the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is ready, 
willing, and anxious to review all de- 
velopments, to consult and counsel in 
connection with any problems that may 
occur or any proposals that may be made 
or received, and that we shall be glad to 
go over the cables day by day and make 
any contributions we can make. 

After the conclusion of the session, if 
it is felt by the leadership of both sides 
and the Executive that the presence of 
Senators is desired, then the Senate 
leadership, so far as I am concerned, is 
prepared to make the proper recom- 
mendations. 

I know of no administration in his- 
tory which has received greater cooper- 
ation from the opposing party in the field 
of foreign policy than the Eisenhower 
administration. 

I did not have the privilege of con- 
tinuing my conversation with Secretary 
Dulles as long as I had hoped the other 
day, because the mutual-aid bill was un- 
der consideration in the Senate, and I 
was too busy trying to prevent certain 
amendments to.that bill being adopted. 


I did not wish to miss any of the yea 


and nay votes. 
I can assure the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, if he does not already know it— 
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and I think he does—that any adminis- 
tration which has the cooperation of the 
loyal opposition in the foreign-policy 
field to the extent this administration 
has had cooperation from this opposi- 
tion has every reason to be glad. I may 
add that I think the country has every 
reason to be proud. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to make it clear—as I am sure the Sena- 
tors knows—that I cast no aspersions 
upon the loyalty and helpfulness of the 
Senator from Texas. In my statement 
a moment ago, I said that when the time 
comes, and when it appears that there is 
a possibility of reaching agreement, I 
hope the leadership will give every as- 
sistance. I think that is what the Sena- 
tor from Texas has said, in effect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I misunderstood 
the Senator, Iam sorry. I now see that 
he and the majority leader are in full 
accord. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Since the Senator 
quoted a statement by a top scientist of 
the British Government to the effect 
that Pope Pius XII was establishing a 
dangerous precedent, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator I should like to place 
in the Recor exactly what His Holiness 
said upon that occasion. 

In his Christmas message of 1955 he 
said: 

We propose to direct our attention to a 
recent proposal which aims at putting a 
check on experiments in nuclear weapons by 
means of an international agreement. 


The able Senator from Montana had 
an opportunity to look at the testimony 
given by those at the Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory, who have given the 
closest study to the question of the effects 
of the dropping of nuclear weapons, and 
the testing of nuclear weapons. 

It was the conclusion of that scien- 
tific body that there should be a limit on 
the total amount of fissionable products 
put into the atmosphere each year— 
something in the neighborhood of 10 
megatons. It strikes me—and I hope the 
Senator from Montana will agree with 
me—that this is in full conformity with 
what has been suggested about a check 
on experiments in nuclear weapons by 
means of an international agreement. 

Pope Pius went further and said: 

There has been talk also of taking further 
steps toward conventions, through which 
the use of those weapons would be re- 
nounced, and all states subjected to an 
effective arms control. Thus, there would be 
question of three steps: Renunciation of 
experimentation with atomic weapons, re- 
nunciation of the use of such, and general 
control of armaments. 


It strikes me that Pope Pius XII was 
Suggesting that we might obtain some 
control over the experiments, and that 
such control might lead toward general 
control of the weapons themselves, and 
finally, toward a general control of arm- 
aments. I think that was a fine state- 
ment. I am not a member of the Cath- 
olic Church, but I certainly subscribe to 
it as a desirable statement. 
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It was poor taste for the representa- 
tive of the British Government to sug- 
gest that the Pope had had bad advice, 
because in the long run this will prove 
to be very sound doctrine. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I join my 
colleagues in commending the Senator 
from Montana for his vision, courage, 
and sound judgment. It is heartening 
and refreshing to the American people to 
know that on this crucial issue there is 
this kind of imaginative initiative and 
leadership in the person of the Senator 
from Montana. A few days ago we wit- 
nessed distinguished leadership on the 
part of the majority leader, in expressing 
the idea of the “open curtain.” I regret 
that minds of members of the adminis- 
tration are not sufficiently open to accept 
the doctrine of the “open curtain.” I 
regret, too, that we have found ourselves 
vacillating and being anything but con- 
vincing in recent disarmament negotia- 
tions. 

I notice from the press that Commis- 
sioner Willard F. Libby, of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, in opposing a halt 
to the nuclear tests, said a week ago 
that weapons development could be crip- 
pled by putting an end to the tests, and 
that such a move thus would be a form 
of disarmament. 

That statement has been quoted 
widely, not only in the American press, 
but throughout the world. On the one 
hand, one of the top authorities of this 
Government states that to limit or ban 
the tests may very well cripple some of 
the scientific development, particularly 
of the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

What do we see? Ihave before me an 
item from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. However, it appeared in 
every newspaper in the land. The head- 
line reads as follows: “Pentagon Chief 
Feels Missile Does Not Depend on Atom 
Test—Wilson Sees Test Ban No ICBM 
Bar.” 

Here we have statements by two of the 
most prominent officials of the Govern- 
ment. One, who is the Commissioner of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, which 
possesses all the secrets, issues one state- 
ment. The other, who is the Secretary 
of Defense, in whose department there 
are supposedly some secrets, issues an- 
other statement. One says that to ban 
the tests may very well cripple develop- 
ment. The other says that it does not 
really matter. at all—Wilson Sees Test 
Ban No ICBM Bar.” 

The question is: Whoisright? Isug- 
gest that this is a very pertinent question 
for the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, and, since it enters the field of dis- 
armament, I think it is a pertinent ques- 
tion for the Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament. 

The Commissioner may say, “I was 
talking about a total ban.” The Secre- 
tary may say, “I was talking about a 
limitation of tests.” However, in the 
minds of the public it sounds like con- 
flict. I submit that it is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should say the 
Senator is correct. I hope his commit- 
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tee will look into the question, and I hope 
the committee of the senior Senator 
from New Mexico, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, will also look into it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sena- 
tor that it will be a matter of high pri- 
ority for the committee to look into the 
question at once. 

Furthermore, when a disarmanent ad- 
viser is called home for the purpose, as 
was stated in the press, of receiving new 
instructions, and he is publicly—in the 
newspapers, on the radio, and on televi- 
sion—dressed down and chastised, 
scolded by the Secretary of State, re- 
gardless of whether the Secretary was 
right or wrong—I am not in a position 
to know—it certainly does not enhance 
the adviser’s prestige when he returns to 
London. 

If Mr. Stassen did bypass our allies, 
and if he went first to the Soviet Union, 
he committed a diplomatic blunder, and 
he should be chastised. If he did not, 
then, indeed, nothing should have been 
said. But whatever was said should 
have been said privately—either that or 
the adviser should be removed. The ad- 
viser now goes back to his post, with Ad- 
miral Radford being very suspicious or 
critical of some of the efforts being made. 
Again, I am not giving any value judg- 
ment. All I know is that Admiral Rad- 
ford sees the disarmament question 
from a different point of view than does 
Mr. Stassen. 

Mr. Dulles asserted his authority. He 
put Mr. Stassen back in his place, what- 
ever place that may be. So we see a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and Admiral Radford, on one side, 
contradicting Mr. Stassen. On the other 
hand, we see Mr. Dulles chastising Mr. 
Stassen, and in between we see Eisen- 
hower, saying, “Boys, boys, let us all be- 


have,” unwilling to make a choice. 


I think we ought to know what are the 
instructions to Mr. Stassen. Are his in- 
structions along the lines of the Radford 
doctrine, or not? Are his instructions 
coming from the President or the Secre- 
tary of State? Did Stassen negotiate 
with the Soviet Union and bypass our 
allies? We ought to know. 

In passing, let me say that it might 
not be a bad idea to find out whether 
there is really any conflict of attitude as 
between Commissioner Libby and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

I gather that the Senator from New 
Mexico has some observations to make 
on the subject. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota and the Senator from Montana that 
this is a matter on which the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy has conducted 
some hearings and received some testi- 
mony. We have had full information 
with reference to intermediate range 
missiles and intercontinental ballistics 
missiles. If I were to make a choice as 
of this day, I would agree with Secretary 
Wilson, that we could go ahead with 
missile testing without in any way put- 
ting large amounts of nuclear energy 
into the atmosphere so a ban on testing 
of nuclear weapons would not bar the 
missile development. I do not believe 
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that real delay in the development of 
missiles is based upon progress on a 
nuclear warhead, but something entirely 
different from that. 

If the Senator from Minnesota had 
heard the testimony given before the 
Armed Services Committee of the kind 
that we have heard, he would come to 
the same conclusion. That is a matter 
of opinion, but I can arrive at no other 
opinion after hearing such definitive 
testimony. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want the Recorp to note that some of 
the things which are being discussed at 
so-called high levels in the London con- 
ference have been discussed openly and 
publicly before the Disarmament Sub- 
committee. Let us take, for example, 
one of the problems involved, namely the 
Soviet proposal to limit the tests. Im- 
mediately the issue arises, How would 
inspection be made within the Soviet 
Union? I do not know how many ob- 
servers would be required, but I warn the 
Senate that it is a matter of record that 
the Government is not prepared, by 
manpower and by training, or by the 
number of people available, to put very 
many observers into the Soviet Union. 

This is one of the serious manpower 
problems, That has been testified to by 
the top officials of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of De- 
fense. Furthermore, if this is a Soviet 
propaganda move, as has been suggested, 
why do we not find out? Why do we 
not find out by putting them in the posi- 
tion at the negotiation table of having 
them read the fine print? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That 
should be done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us ask them 
for the details. However, what does the 
administration do? It states three rea- 
sons why we should not do it, That is 
no way to influence people or make 
friends, Apparently the administration 
needs to have a Dale Carnegie as a 
member of its administration, to get 
into the right frame of mind. That is 
one way it could get its right foot for- 
ward. Certainly it is not any way of 
putting our best foot forward. Certainly 
the world leaders are not of the opinion 
that the Soviet Union is right, I am 
sure that the leaders of the world are 
not being duped by the Soviet propa- 
ganda. However, I submit that we make 
the Soviet propaganda look half way 
plausible. We cannot have political 
arthritis in this kind of world. We 
should have a little flexibility and mo- 
bility when we are dealing with the 
Soviet Union. 

I suggest the place to have it is at 
the London conference. Let us stay on 
the home base, but at least let us have 
some room in which to maneuver. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. Iam sorry that I came 
in after the Senator had concluded his 
remarks. 


is what 


Mr. MANSFIELD, I am just starting 


my remarks. 
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Mr, POTTER. I should like to ask 
the Senator this question. From the ob- 
servations the Senator from Montana 
has made, I have received the impres- 
sion that the Senator believes that we 
should accept the Soviet Union’s bait— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Bait? 

Mr, POTTER. To negotiate on the 
basis of eliminating our weapons test 
without going into the real issue of 
eliminating the production of atomic 
weapons. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. POTTER. I want to make sure 
that I understand the Senator’s position. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam not advocat- 
ing that we snap at the bait offered by 
the Soviet Union in its most recent pro- 
posal, because I think it is suspect. 
What I am advocating is that the heads 
of the nuclear nations of the world get 
together at a summit meeting to con- 
sider one problem, and that is the elimi- 
nation of the testing of the huge ther- 
monuclear devices above a strength of 
1 megaton, or above the strength of the 
equivalent of 1 million tons of TNT. 
That would be done mulilaterally, not 
unilaterally. If we can sit down with 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and perhaps also France, and put our 
cards on the table, we will know whether 
the Russians are bluffing, and whether 
we are right in believing that what they 
are offering is suspect. 

Mr. POTTER. I agree it is a very 
serious problem so far as all civilization 
is concerned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is indeed. 

Mr. POTTER. Thermonuclear ex- 
plosions constitute a serious problem, I 
agree, but a far more serious considera- 
tion is whether we should enter into an 
agreement to eliminate the testing of 
weapons without any agreement as to 
the production of weapons. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
allow me to continue with my speech, I 
am sure some of the questions in his 
mind will be answered by what is 
brought out. If not, I shall be glad to 
answer them later. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as I 
said, I grant that such an agreement 
would not be without its dangers. But I 
believe the time has come when the 
dangers of further uncontrolled big tests 
outweigh the dangers of agreement to 
suspend such tests. Surely this is an 
important enough issue for the heads of 
state to explore together ways and 
means of agreeing to limit or stop alto- 
gether the testing of hydrogen bombs 
so large that their fallout of radioactive 
material seriously threatens mankind. 

President Eisenhower has been highly 
acclaimed for the “atoms for peace” pro- 
posal he presented to the United Nations. 
In the words of President Eisenhower, 
when he addressed the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 8, 
1953: 

The United States pledges before you and, 
therefore, before the world, its determination 
to help solve the fearful atomic dilemma, de- 
voting its entire heart and mind to find a way 
by which the miraculous inventiveness of 


man shall not be dedicated to his death, but 
consecrated to his life. 
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I commend the President for seizing 
the initiative at that time in the promo- 
tion of world peace. 

President Eisenhower has taken an ac- 
tive part in the promotion of the ratifica- 
tion of the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency which embodies 
the basic ideals of his original “atoms for 
peace” plan. 

Our President on behalf of all Ameri- 
cans is the foremost champion of peace 
and a man of tremendous prestige 
through the world. What better way 
could he attempt to promote his desire to 
dedicate the miraculous inventiveness of 
man to the betterment of mankind than 
to again take the initiative and actively 
explore, in cocperation with the heads of 
the other nuclear nations, the feasibility 
of calling a conference to consider a 
multilateral international agreement to 
ban the testing of thermonuclear weap- 
ons of more than one megaton in 
strength. 

In my opinion such a conference would 
not hinder the progress of the current 
disarmament discussions in London. 
Such an international conference would 
cement and make even stronger the re- 
sults that we all pray will be forthcoming. 

Let me set forth briefly my reasons 
for asking for this kind of initiative on 
our part and then develop in more detail 
the promises and the admitted dangers in 
such an approach. 

THE THREAT OF CONTINUED TESTS 


Today, as I did 2 years ago, I note that 
I am a complete amateur in the field of 
the nuclear sciences and without access 
to classified documents. As a layman, 
I have developed a tremendous interest 
in atomic energy as it affects the Nation’s 
welfare and security. My source mate- 
rial has always been, and continues to be, 
public sources—radio, TV, newspapers, 
magazines, and other printed matter. 

On this basis, I feel that a multilateral 
nuclear test ban would be in the best in- 
terests of the United States and the 
world. 

Only a year ago anyone proposing an 
agreement to limit tests of H-bombs 
would have been accused of plotting dis- 
aster. But each day more people add 
their voices to the world chorus demand- 
ing an end to the testing of superhydro- 
gen bombs. The brilliant and world-re- 
nowned Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Pope 
Pius XII have warned in solemn pro- 
nouncements against the menace of nu- 
clear weapons. Pope Pius XII recently 
noted that increased radioactivity in the 
face of the yet unknown margin of bio- 
logical security threatens horrors of 
monstrous offspring and possibly even 
more dangerous hidden shocks to pa- 
rental genes. 

A recent Gallup poll reported that “a 
majority of the American people today 
believe that this country should agree to 
stop making more tests of nuclear weap- 
ons—if all nations, including the Soviet 
Union, agree to do so.” 

This was the stated point of view of 63 
percent of all adults questioned in a na- 
tionwide survey. It is interesting to note 
that in April 1954 only 20. percent were 
in favor of abandoning these tests. 
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The Japanese Government has re- 
newed its plea to end such tests, and re- 
cently the National Academy of Sciences 
was told by a leading biologist that total 
radiation from all sources may now be 
approaching 50 percent of the permissi- 
ble dosage for human beings. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. On the basis 
of the Senator’s study, can he state it as 
his opinion that it would be possible to 
work out arrangements whereby the test- 
ing of the larger weapons could be 
banned and the nations involved in such 
an arrangement could know at once 
whether the ban was being violated? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. It is 
my understanding that any explosion 
above a megaton in strength can be de- 
tected infallibly throughout the world, 
and that anything above 100 kilotons— 
well, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico to answer that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was going to say 
I do not believe there is any question 
at all about the Senator’s statement that 
explosions caused by weapons of a mega- 
ton in size can be detected anywhere in 
the world. As a matter of fact, we have 
detected explosions of hombs which were 
a tiny fraction of that in size, and the 
instruments with which they were de- 
tected were primitive compared with 
what we now possess. 

I do not try to establish the range, but 
when the Senator speaks of weapons run- 
ning to a 100 kilotons, that is far above 
what I think the practical range for de- 
tection is. 

So he does not have to worry about 1 
megaton. One can just barely sneeze 
aloud, and the world will be able to 
detect it. We do not have to worry about 
a 1-megaton bomb; there is no possi- 
bility it cannot be detected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am very 
happy to have the Senator’s statement. 

I think the Senator from Montana is 
making a constructive speech and an 
outstanding contribution. I deeply ap- 
preciate also the contribution to the dis- 
cussion which the Senator from New 
Mexico has made. 

I shall follow the remainder of the ad- 
dress of the Senator from Montana with 
great interest, as I have followed him 
as he delivered the early portion of his 
remarks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I dislike to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Montana any 
further, because I know he has been di- 
verted by a long series of questions. But 
I should like to say that Iam very much 
interested in his speech; it is a very ex- 
cellent one. 

One thought has occurred to me grow- 
ing out of the colloquy he has just had, 
namely, that for some reason or other 
we must not make an agreement to stop 
testing without making an agreement 
to limit manufacturing. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Does the Senator from Montana feel 
that the elimination of the testing of 
large weapons is, by and in itself, a good 
thing? Or is it a bad thing? Or is it 
a significant thing? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should say it is 
a significant thing, because it could be 
very good or very bad depending upon 
the interpretation one wants to place 
on it. If testing is necessary for de- 
fense, it is a good thing, if I may use 
“good” in that sense. But if it is not 
necessary, and there is a possibility that 
some agreement on a multilateral basis 
can be arrived at, then I think the con- 
tinued testing of large thermonuclear 
weapons can well be construed as a bad 
thing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If it is a bad 
thing, not necessary for our defense, it 
is likewise bad for anything else. 

Suppose, for the purpose of argument, 
we assumed we could do nothing else at 
this time except to stop testing. Would 
or would not the Senator do that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I cannot make a 
direct yes-or-no answer to that question, 
because I would have to qualify any an- 
swer I gave. 

If it were a case of simply stopping 
the testing and being secure in the þe- 
lief that nothing would happen to the 
Free World, I would say the tests should 
be stopped, because I think the harmful 
effects of radiation and fallout are such 
that it is necessary to move cautiously 
and carefully. But, as has been pointed 
out several times today, we should also 
think of our own defense in relation to 
the development of thermonuclear de- 
vices by other nations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
feel that because this matter became an 
issue in the campaign last year, the 
members of the administration have be- 
come so frozen in their attitude that 
they are unwilling to do anything about 
stopping the tests? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should hope not, 
because I think that even before the 
matter became an issue in the campaign 
last year, there had been certain intima- 
tions by persons in the administration 
itself that they looked with favor upon 
the idea of possible suspension. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Idid not really ask 
the Senator whether he hoped that or 
not; I asked him whether he thought it. 
It strikes me that the administration is 
extremely sensitive to the proposal made, 
and is reluctant to consider it favorably, 
whatever the reason may be. 

Practically every other country, as has 
been demonstrated by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], including Eng- 
land, and certainly Japan, is desirous 
of discontinuing the testing. I know of 
no other country which takes the same 
attitude toward this matter that we take. 
I was searching for a reason, if there is 
a reason, why the United States is so 
reluctant to stop the tests, even for 1 
year. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Frankly, I do not 
know. I do not like to imply anything 
which may not be fairly accurate. There 
may or there may not be some reaction 
left over from the issue of the bomb tests 
which was discussed in the presidential 
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campaign of last fall. However, I think 
what it really adds up to is another indi- 
cation of the fact that we seem to be 
afraid to take the initiative; that we are 
willing always to let the Soviet Union 
make the first move, and then we will 
react or will not react to it. 

I hope there is no political implica- 
tion in-the.fact that we seem to be so 
unwilling to consider such a proposal at 
this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? i 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Further pursuing the 
thoughts developed by the Senator from 
Arkansas, may I ask whether the Sen- 
ator from Montana, in making this 
proposal, considered only the dangerous 
impact which strontium and other fall- 
out might have upon the people of the 
world, and therefore makes his proposal 
in an attempt to perform a moral obli- 
gation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, I agree with 
the Senator from Ohio. I am thinking 
of the dangers to future generations. 
I am making that statement on the 
basis of testimony I have heard and 
testimony I have read. I wish to re- 
iterate that there is a great deal about 
atomic energy and its various aspects 
about which I know little. But I think 
some of us ought to take the initiative 
ourselves in the hope that the admin- 
istration might, in turn, take the initia- 
tive fr a worldwide scale, to see if some- 
thing cannot be done on a multilateral 
basis, with full safeguards, to bring an 
end to the atomic arms race, which if 
not stopped may well wreak destruction 
upon the whole world in the long run. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, I should like 
to state that my familiarity with this 
problem is rather limited. However, I 
felt a bit encouraged to note that the 
source of the information of the Senator 
from Montana is practically from the 
same agencies from which I got mine. 
But I have looked at the situation in 
this way: 

First, it must be admitted that there 
is a moral obligation on the part of all 
of the nations of the world not to con- 
taminate the air with this highly poison- 
ous material. 

Second, from a militaristic and de- 
fense standpoint, it is essential that we 
try to ascertain what the comparative 
advancement is which has been made 
by the Soviet Union and ourselves in 
the development of the size of fission- 
able bombs. 

Third, we have to compare the ad- 
vances made in using the great power 
in bombs having an explosive content 
of a megaton or more. 

With regard to the moral obligation, 
that is simple to answer. However, I 
find myself at an impasse when I try 
to limit our efforts to defense, not know- 
ing the extent to which the Soviet Union 
has advanced. 

May I have the Senator’s views on 
those thoughts? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would agree with 
the Senator from Ohio, I find myself 
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in an impasse, too. I think the only way 
to break the impasse is to get those who 
are responsible to hundreds of millions 
of people—the heads of the nuclear na- 
tions—to sit down and see whether they 
can work out something in this one field 
only which will give some hope and some 
security to future generations of all na- 
tions in the world, including those not 
yet in a position to be considered nu- 
clear nations. 

I would point out to the Senator from 
Ohio that ideas and hypotheses cannot 
be hid behind a curtain, be it a lace cur- 
tain, an Iron Curtain, a Bamboo Curtain, 
or an open curtain, because ideas will 
break through. 

Mr. President, the time is not too far 
off, according to some of my scientific 
friends, when other nations will have 
some of these secrets. Then we might 
be in trouble, because if the wrong people 
got hold of these particular phenomena, 
they might use them unwisely, and then 
all of us would pay the price. But the 
Senator from Ohio is correct. Morally, 
there is no right. But the way to break 
the impasse is to have a summit con- 
ference. I hope the President will once 
again take the lead in carrying forward 
the proposal he made in 1953, which 
showed his great interest and his great 
concern, insofar as atomic energy is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield for this 
question; but after it, I wish to conclude 
my speech. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. 

I entered the Chamber a little late, 
as the majority leader was speaking, af- 
ter the Senator from Montana had 
yielded to him. The discussion appeared 
to be in regard to an invitation from 
the administration or from the Secre- 
tary of State for the Senate to send ob- 
servers to the present disarmament con- 
ference. Is that the case? Did the 
Senate or the majority leader or the 
Senator from Montana receive such an 
invitation from the State Department?, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I did not; but the 
Senator from California, the distin- 
guished minority leader, and the Sena- 
tor from Texas, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, both did; and I under- 
stand that they are in agreement on 
the matter of not sending observers at 
this time, because, for one thing, of the 
press of Senate business—although that 
is of secondary importance—and pri- 
marily because it seems there is a long 
way to go before agreement will he 
reached in London. 

Mr. BUSH. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter with the 
minority leader or with anyone else. 
But I believe the Senator from Montana, 
attended the SEATO Conference, along 
with the Secretary of State, did he not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; while Con- 
gress was not in session, in September 
1954. At that time the Congressional 
session—including the 2 heaviest months 
of the session—had ended; consequente 
ly, conditions were different. 
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Mr. BUSH. I thought the Senator 
from Montana, along with the Senator 
from New Jersey, rendered very useful 
service in that connection; and I 
thought it very appropriate that the 
Senate was invited to send two repre- 
sentatives to that very important con- 
ference. 

My point is that the present confer- 
ence is equally important. So I wish to 
take this opportunity to suggest that the 
decision not to send Senators to the 
present disarmament conference be re- 
considered, because of the extreme im- 
portance of the conference. I believe the 
Senate would do well to send two of its 
own Members there. Certainly the Sen- 
ate has a constitutional responsibility 
in connection with treatymaking. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am quite sure the 
Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from California are both fully aware of 
that fact, and that the door has not 
been closed. I am also quite sure they 
recognize that there is such a thing as 
Executive responsibility under the Con- 
stitution, and the Executive must know 
that on the basis of the events of the 
past week—with Mr. Stassen returning 
to the United States, and with Mr. 
Stassen evidently being reprimanded, 
and with Mr. Stassen then being sent to 
London, with new instructions—he still 
has a long way to go. I think the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader are 
wise in saying, “All right; we will go, if 
needed, but we do not think this is the 
time to send observers.” I think they 
are correct; and I think the Senator 
from Connecticut should recognize that 
fact, because the Senate now has impor- 
tant legislative matters awaiting its ac- 
tion; and if Senate representatives are 
needed at the conference, they can be 
sent on short notice, since London is 
only 14 hours away by ordinary air- 
plane transportation, and only 8 hours 
away by transportation by jet plane. 

Mr. BUSH. I believe they would be 
needed now, as much as at any future 
time. The purpose of going there would 
be to observe and to try to get the feel 
of the situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then why so late? 
If it is important, why did they not go 
with Mr. Stassen in the beginning? 

Mr. BUSH. Ido not know the circum- 
stances which existed at that time, or 
whether they were invited to go. The 
Senator from Montana, being a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
would know more about that than I 
would. 

But if the administration thinks that 
at this time it would be advisable or 
helpful to have two Senators go to the 
conference, I hope Senators will be in 
favor of sending them, because of the 
usefulness which has been demonstrated 
of having Senators present at such con- 
ferences in the past. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If there is a pos- 
sibility that a contribution will be made, 
then I hope the advisability of sending 
Senators as observers will be considered. 
But I should like to point out that we 
have a Disarmament Subcommittee 
which should be kept in close contact 
with what Mr. Stassen is doing in Lon- 
don. Furthermore, both Mr. Stassen and 
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Mr. Dulles appeared before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and brought the 
committee up to date on the progress of 
the negotiations up to that time. In 
addition, the situation looked more en- 
couraging then than it seems to look 
at the present time. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the Senator from 
Montana. I do not agree with a great 
deal he has said. When the proper time 
comes, I shall be happy to express my 
own views in regard to many of the 
things he has discussed. 

I think the term “advice and con- 
sent” does not always mean what we 
have seen occur on the floor of the 
Senate time and time again. In my 
view, “advice and consent” means some- 
thing else. 

In view of the serious situation to 
which the Senator from Montana has 
referred, I think. we had better recon- 
sider what the term “advice and con- 
sent” means. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from Montana believe that the urgency 
of having a Senator attend the Lon- 
don conference exists because of the 
realization that we have no leadership 
in the executive, and that those dn the 
executive are incompetent to carry out 
the duties of the executive under our 
Government? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A lack of confi- 
dence in Mr. Stassen seems to be indi- 
cated, because in addition to wanting 
two Senators sent to the conference, I 
think the administration has sent an 
able career diplomat, Mr. Julius Holmes, 
to advise Mr. Stassen in London. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, the 
Japanese Government has renewed its 
plea to end such tests, and recently the 
National Academy of Sciences was told 
by a leading biologist that total radia- 
tion from all sources may now he ap- 
proaching 50 percent of the permissible 
dosage for human beings. It is unrea- 
sonable to think that all of these pleas— 
many from patriotic and eminent sci- 
entific sources—are based on manufac- 
tured fears, and should be ignored. 

In addition to the threat of radioac- 
tive fallout, we must consider whether a 
multilateral large H-bomb test ban 
would damage our defense. 

WEAPONS FOR DEFENSE? 


It is difficult to understand why we 
should develop bombs more powerful 
than those we now have. We already 
have more than are necessary to bring 
utter destruction to the world. Our de- 
fense may require the testing of small 
tactical nuclear weapons and devices, 
but there is serious doubt whether our 
defense requires more perfect big bombs. 

It has been demonstrated that an H- 
bomb with an explosive power of 10 to 
15 megatons or 10 to 15 millions of tons 
of TNT is capable of wiping out a city 
of hundreds of thousands of people. 
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This can be done with one bomb suc- 
cessfully dropped from the air. 

In May 1956, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission detonated an H—bomb over a de- 
serted atoll in the Pacific, at an altitude 
of 10,000 feet. According to reports, the 
bomb was believed to have released ener- 
gy equivalent to 10 million tons of TNT. 

At the time when this test explosion 
was reported, the New York Times il- 
lustrated the scope of the destruction of 
such a bomb, had it been dropped on a 
large city, as follows: 

Virtually every building, even those of 
reinforced concrete construction with 10- 
inch thick walls and 6-inch thick floors, out- 
ward for more than 2 miles from Ground 
Zero, would have been crushed by the smash- 
ing blow of the explosion. Even at a dis- 
tance of more than 9 miles, there would have 
been serious damage to steel-frame build- 
ings. Homes like those found in any sub- 
urb would have been heavily damaged as far 
as 12 miles away. 

This would have been the effect only of 
the blast. Aside from this, the flashing 
many-thousand-degree heat from the explo- 
sion would have set off a “fire storm” like 
that which burned Tokyo and Berlin in 
World War II. 

The instantaneous radiation of the bomb’s 
burst would have produced no visible dam- 
age to structures. But any person close to 
Ground Zero or outward for several miles 
would have been radiated to the point of 
early death or longlingering illness. 


Incidentally, Mr. President, we must 
keep in mind that this test explosion 
jacked the force of the superbomb ex- 
ploded in the 1954 Pacific tests. 

Need we develop more destructive 
weapons than these? I sincerely hope 
not. 

A full-scale attack on Russia with 
these nuclear weapons by American 
bombers would kill “several hundred mil- 
lion” people, including many in sur- 
rounding Free-World countries, accord- 
ing tc a statement made by Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin before a Congressional 
subcommittee. The Army’s Research 
and Development Chief said, depending 
on “which way the wind blew,” the lethal 
dust would fall on Western Europe or 
across Asia and hit Japan and possibly 
the Philippines. Let us not forget that 
an attack on the United States would 
wreak similar destruction. 

The production of nuclear weapons is 
not something new. We have been stock- 
piling and testing the weapons for over 
10 years. It is reported that this coun- 
try already has put untested 20-megaton 
bombs in its stockpile. These are 1,000 
times or more the size of the bomb which 
leveled Hiroshima—equivalent in explo- 
sive power to from fifteen to twenty mil- 
lion tons of TNT. I believe, if I am cor- 
rect, that in Mr. Stewart Alsop’s column 
this morning in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald he made the state- 
ment that tested 40-megaton bombs may 
be in the stockpile at the present time. 

The development of so-called clean 
thermonuclear weapons has become one 
of the major points in the justification of 
additional tests of large nuclear devices. 
The Atomic Energy Commission is con- 
centrating on efforts to cut the super- 
bomb’s fission products of radioactivity. 
There has been some success in this field. 
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However, scientists say so long as fission 
exists, s long as bursts are big, and so 
long as earth particles are sucked up into 
the fireball, there will inevitably be radio- 
active fallout. 

Despite this assertion, there has been 
little interest shown in clean bombs by 
our defense agencies. In fact, the New 
York Times reported on May 28, 1957, 
that a Department of Defense booklet 
warns that “with the development of the 
hydrogen bomb radioactive contamina- 
tion has become a new offensive weap- 
on.” If there were a nuclear war, Iam 
quite sure the Russians would not use 
clean bombs unless it were in their own 
interest to do so. Also, short of a self- 
enforcing agreement, there is no way to 
prevent the Russians from contributing 
to the radiation hazard with tests of big 
dirty weapons, irrespective of what we 
do. 

Winston Churchill has clearly de- 
scribed the relationship of nuclear power 
to defense. He has stated the inescapa- 
ble truth that both sides now possess 
nuclear power to such an extent that the 
use of heavy nuclear weapons by either 
side would result in mutual annihilation. 
Defense for both the United States and 
the Soviet Union is therefore reduced to 
a matter of stalemated mutual deter- 
rence. Does this not rule out the need 
for further testing of heavy weapons?. 

As President Eisenhower has indicated, 
the United States is now interested in 
defense against the aerial delivery of 
heavy nuclear bombs. It may be pre- 
sumed that this is also a principal inter- 
est of the Soviet Union. Testing weap- 
ons for such tactical purposes is rela- 
tively harmless compared to testing of 
the heavy nuclear weapons. ‘Tests for 
tactical purposes might be continued, 
even though there were a multilateral 
agreement to ban tests of a magnitude 
greater than 1 megaton. Under existing 
circumstances, the testing of nuclear 
weapons larger than 1 megaton would 
not seem to be essential to the defense of 
the United States, in view of our existing 
stockpile of big weapons. 

Furthermore, in this day and age, these 
massive weapons could be used only in 
the kind of war which no one could risk. 
It would be a tragic error if our military 
policy were to lead us into the blind alley 
in which our only alternatives were mas- 
sive retaliation or appeasement. An in- 
fatuation with big bombs may put us in 
just that position. 

SOVIET INITIATIVE 


The Soviet Union has seized the initia- 
tive in proposing to ban atomic tests and 
to outlaw the possession of atomic bombs. 
The Russians made these proposals some 
time ago; and as recently as May 9 the 
Moscow radio reported that Russia was 
willing to halt nuclear bomb tests, if 
the United States and Britain would do 
likewise. Premier Bulganin made this 
overture to a Japanese Peace Committee. 
I might say that proposal has once again 
recently been reiterated. 

Russia’s motives are suspect, but she 
has seized and held the initiative in the 
field in which the United States pio- 
neered. Russia is making headway in 
world opinion. 
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I am convinced that United States 
initiative in seeking on a multilateral 
basis to limit or prohibit future nuclear 
tests would be in the national interest. 
It would serve to reestablish a feeling of 


international confidence in the peaceful 


intentions of the United States. 

President Eisenhower, in his press con- 
ference of June 5, set forth in clear, dis- 
tinct terms the official position of the 
United States. He said, in effect, that 
fallout results from tests and tests are 
necessary if we are to continue to main- 
tain an adequate defense. He observed 
that the United States cannot agree to 
any ban on tests unless there is a con- 
currently effective ban on the use of nu- 
clear weapons. In other words, any ban 
on testing must be linked to an effective 
disarmanent agreement. 

I cannot agree with what is in effect 
a position of all or nothing. We must 
not rule out the possibility of a step by 
step attack on the threat posed by big- 
ger and more bombs. We must not rule 
out the possibility of agreements upon 
partial or restricted limitations on test- 
ing. 

A THE EFFECTS OF RADIATION 

The strongest argument for suspend- 
ing tests of nuclear weapons is based on 
the knowledge that to some extent these 
nuclear tests have already poisoned the 
atmosphere. Whether this poisoning 
has yet reached a dangerous amount we 
do not know with certainty. However, 
it is known with certainty that more big 
nuclear tests will add to the amount of 
contamination and increase the possibil- 
ity of genetic damage. 

The first witness to appear before the 
recent Joint Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee hearings on radiation hazards, Dr. 
Charles L. Dunham, Medical Director of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, said 
that production of some undesirable fall- 
out was an inevitable result of nuclear 
explosions. 

As we know, in this atomic age, nu- 
clear bomb tests create radioactivity 
which may register its impact virtually 
any place in the world. The big ques- 
tion is how much the human race can 
absorb safely and what effect such ab- 
sorption will have on future generations. 

The heaviest fallout of a nuclear bomb 
occurs within approximately 100 miles 
of the test site. It produces radiation 
sickness and death as the radioactive de- 
bris gradually settles to earth. 

The concern of many of our top scien- 
tists today, however, is not with the local 
fallout but with the remote fallout of 
radioactive particles which are carried 
high into the stratosphere by the vio- 
lence of the explosion, It is only now 
becoming clear, and increasingly so, 
that man cannot go on testing more and 
more, and bigger and bigger, bombs 
without the stratosphere becoming 
loaded with radioactivity, with conse- 
quent unknown damage to life. 

Much radioactive debris comes to 
earth in a short time, some of it brought 
earthward by rain and snow, as in the 
case of the radioactive rain which fell 
on Washington, D. C., on May 14, 1957. 
Even though the radioactive content of 
that rainfall was not considered danger- 
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ous by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and even though, as the atomic physi- 
cist, Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, has explained, 
fallout does not necessarily mean that 
mankind will be bombarded by penetrat- 
ing rays which might threaten the fu- 
ture of civilization, there is a chemical 
element called strontium 90, which is 
spawned by uranium fission. Strontium 
90, within a comparatively few years, 
could become a grievous woe to mankind. 

Even Dr. Willard Libby, of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, one of the Federal 
Government’s defenders of the position 
that continued tests will not hurt too 
much, has admitted that there is a risk 
in the tests. He has stated that “exces- 
sive dosages” of strontium 90 can cause 
bone cancer and leukemia in animals, 
“so we should not casually dismiss the 
possibility of harmful results from 
fallout.” But the risk appears to be 


‘remote, according to the findings of Dr. 


Libby. I cannot help asking, “What 
about people?” 

Despite Dr. Libby’s optimism, the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists, a group 
of 2,100 scientists and engineers, has 
been a strong force in urging agreement 
on the cessation of H-bomb tests. In 
addition, the federation has been se- 
riously concerned about the effect radio- 
active fallout might have on the genetic 
makeup of mankind. When Commis- 
sioner Thomas E, Murray appeared be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
rhittee several weeks ago he concurred 
in my feeling that continued testing of 
weapons producing strontium 90 as a 
byproduct presents clear and present 
danger for us and an even greater dan- 
ger for our children. 

During the course of this hearing 
Commissioner Murray summed up the 


‘problem when he stated that “the situa- 


tion that confronts you and the whole 


-world and all of us is how much of this 


strontium 90 can you deposit around the 
world and not get yourself into some 
very serious trouble. There is no 
backtracking.” 

In this connection, I noted with con- 
siderable interest the recent report by 
scientists of the United States Weather 
Bureau indicating that there is a greater 
hazard to residents of some areas than 
the AEC has apparently believed to be 
the case. 

These Weather Bureau scientists con- 
cluded that “some areas of the United 
States, particularly the northern tier 
of States, has received and will receive 
2 to 3 times more strontium 90 
fallout than Southern States.” 

Their report also stated that “Stron- 
tium 90 fallout patterns are more com- 
plex than the AEC believed, being 
related to certain intricate wind, rain, 
and other meteorological factors not 
previously taken into account.” 

Even though the present degree of 
saturation is still below what the AEC 
considers a danger point, this informa- 
tion as to fallout pattern does upset pre- 
dictions of future dangers. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. What good will the sta- 
tistics or averages be to the man, wom- 
an, or child who happens to be the vic- 
tim of unusual precipitation and there- 
by receives a dangerous amount of stron- 
tium 90? The fact that the average 
overall for humanity of the world does 
not show a large per person content may 
be of little consolation to the man who 
will die because he has received more 
than average. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He may not even 
know it. Averages are not of great value, 
but they are the only guidesticks we 
have at the present time. Of course, 
we know there are great differences be- 
tween scientists themselves, but there 
is no disagreement so far as the fact 
that the stratosphere is becoming loaded 
is concerned, and that the danger to 
mankind is increased with each experi- 
ment being carried on. : 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. GORE. Those who take a san- 
guine attitude toward this potential dan- 
ger refer to uniform fallout. I think the 
hearings before the Joint Committee 
have demonstrated conclusively that 
there is no uniform radioactive fallout. 
As the able Senator has just stated, the 
Weather Bureau gives conclusive testi- 
mony to that effect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. President, the future testing of 
nuclear weapons is a topic of major 
international concern. I find it more 
disturbing that the positions of the op- 
ponents and the proponents of continued 
testing are hardening. 

The American people are entitled to 
know the risks they face. The Iron Cur- 
tain of the Atomic Energy Commission 
does not contribute to an understand- 
ing of the problem. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy has recently conducted hearings 
on the effects of radioactive fallout. The 
committee has performed an enormous 
service in promoting an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the subject. I sincerely hope 
they will give consideration to the views 
of some of the eminent scientists from 
other nations of the Free World who have 
done so much pioneering work in atomic 
energy. 

I should hope that this committee 
study will be the first step in a program 
to bring about a multilateral agreement 
to halt large nuclear tests. 

NEED FOR POSITIVE ACTION 


Mr. President, as I urged earlier, the 
time has come for the President to move 
with courage and vigor. There can be 
little doubt of the positive response 
among the people of the world should 
the United States assume the leadership 
in this direction. A multilateral limita- 
tion upon testing can be separately ne- 
gotiated and need not interfere in the 
slightest with present disarmament ne- 
gotiations. 

The first need is for agreement in 
broad principle among the heads of the 
nations advanced in the production of 
nuclear power, the United States, the 
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Soviet Union, Britain, and possibly 
France. Such a meeting of the heads 
of state should concentrate upon an 
agreement limiting nuclear testing to 
weapons for 1 megaton or less. On this 
basis there is reasonable hope for agree- 
ment. The far-reaching benefits that 
would accrue from this—like an atomic 
chain reaction—are imponderable. And 
not the least of these would be restored 
confidence in the positive leadership of 
the United States. 

At a recent press conference, the Pres- 
ident linked proposals to stop tests with 
the conclusion of an all encompassing 
disarmament agreement. The President 
was speaking however of a total ban 
on testing. The President has left open 
the possibility for a multilateral agree- 
ment limiting tests. Of course, an effec- 
tive disarmament is to be desired. But 
to make one agreement unequivocally 
dependent upon the prior conclusion of 
the other seems unreasonable to me. It 
seems evident to me that the blocks to 
a multilateral limitation upon testing 
are not unsurmountable. The Soviet 
Union has voiced a desire for such a 
limitation. If, in negotiation, the So- 
viet Union were to block agreement, it 
would be clear to the people of the world 
where the responsibility lay. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Mr. President, last week the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations unanimously 
recommended approval of the Statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy. Let this Nation follow that action by 
action in the field of atomic weapons. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am some- 
what confused by the Senator’s reason- 
ing in the last statement. I understand 
what he means and says about the So- 
viet Union’s blocking attempts by the 
United States to obtain these agree- 
ments, and about the world understand- 
ing it was the Soviet Union, and where 
they stood. I recall, ever since the Ba- 
ruch plan was put forward by the United 
States, the subsequent constant striving 
by the United States to obtain realistic 
and workable agreements for the reduc- 
tion of atomic weapons and armaments, 
and that in every instance it has been 
the Soviet Union which has blocked 
these plans; yet day by day we hear that 
if we will do this and the Soviet blocks 
it the world will know it is the Soviet 
acting as the big obstruction to this 
objective. 

The Soviet has blocked every proposal 
the United States has made. I suggest 
that the fact that the probability that 
the Soviet would block another proposal 
of the United States would not cause 
me to believe there was any great prom- 
ise of convincing the world of the per- 
fidy of the Soviet Union. I think it 
might be contributory and cumulative, 
since they have blocked everything we 
have tried to do in the past. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true. I 
would not disagree with the Senator 
from Iowa, but I would still take the 
chance of sitting down with them around 
the table and considering a proposal 
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which would seek to bring about some 
degree of limitation, with safeguards, 
so far as experiments are concerned. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I submit that 
has been our constant effort, the effort 
to get the Soviet Union to sit down 
around a table and discuss practi- 
cal solutions to the problems which have 
arisen. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. ‘The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We have al- 
ways observed them make sometimes 
rather attractive but still chimerical 
statements. When it gets down to nego- 
tiation, the details of the contracts and 
the reliable terms upon which a program 
will operate, they have always walked out 
from under and gone about their busi- 
ness otherwise, without being coopera- 
tive at all. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
cannot disagree with what the Senator 
from Iowa has stated, but I would say 
in reply—and I am not being facetious— 
that while there is life there is hope. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I feel, if the Sena- 
tor from Montana will permit me to say 
so, that there has been a slight change 
in the situation around the world. When 
the Baruch proposal was made, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was the 
only possessor of atomic bombs. It was 
not known how many bombs this coun- 
try possessed, but I think the number 
was fairly limited. We were not ac- 
tively engaged in production of them for 
quite a while. But at least we had the 
only weapons; and when we made our 
proposal to the Russians, as I recall, 
Mr. Baruch’s proposal required that 
there be full inspection. It seems to me 
that the Russian reply was that we had 
to destroy our facilities for the produc- 
tion of bombs. I think the record will 
bear me out. They insisted upon the 
destruction of the facilities at Hanford 
and Oak Ridge and Los Alamos, where 
we had facilities for construction of the 
bombs. That would have brought us 
down to a position in which the land 
armies of Russia would have been su- 
perior in numbers to anything we might 
have had, and would have made it easy 
for Russia to overrun a war-weary Eu- 
rope. It was our bombs which made it 
possible to prevent the overrunning of 
Europe. 

Now the situation is quite different. 
The Russians have a stockpile of bombs 
in fairly substantial number, if our re- 
ports may be believed. They have a 
family of weapons, as we have, and we 
do not have a situation in which we can 
say to them, “We hold the power, and 
can do as we please.” 

Therefore, I feel that the situation has 
changed. 

I ask the Senator. from Montana, who 
is a member of the committee which 
would deal with this question, whether 
or not he knows of a positive program 
which the United States Government has 
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looking either toward the elimination of 
bombs or the termination of testing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know of no such 
program. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I cannot find any 
program for the termination of testing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not know of 
any. 

The basic purpose of the International 
Agency, as we know, is to advance inter- 
national development of the peaceful 
uses of the atom. The approval of this 
statute will be the first step in realizing 
the great benefits to be derived from 
peaceful consultation and cooperation in 
the field of nuclear energy. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am prompted by the 
last question of the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Mexico to ask the 
able Senator from Montana, who is a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, if he knows 
whether or not Governor Stassen is un- 
der instructions to propose, at the Lon- 
don conference, some step or some 
method by which an agreement might 
be reached to bring to a halt the testing 
of multimegaton hydrogen bombs? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not along the lines 
of the question asked by the Senator 
from New Mexico. Specifically, I know 
of no such instructions. 

There are other points, of course, about 
which we have been informed in the 
committee. 

. Mr. GORE. Iam not asking the Sen- 
ator to divulge any secrets. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The answer to the 
direct question raised by the Senator 
from New Mexico is “No.” The ranking 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee are present, and I 
think they will corroborate what I have 
just said. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency will begin on a modest scale. But 
it has a great future in the development 
of power. It will have a vital role in 
research, in the disposal of atomic waste, 
in health, and it will promote the ex- 
change of scientific information among 
member states. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency is not a cure-all. The provisions 
of the statute will, however, serve to help 
bring the power of the atom under con- 
trol and to direct its tremendous energy 
to peaceful purposes. 

The established purpose of the Agency 
as set forth in the statute reads as fol- 
lows: 

This agency will seek to accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to 
peace, health, and prosperity throughout the 
world. It shall insure, so far as it is able, 
that assistance provided by it or at its 
request or under its supervision or control 
is not used in such a way as to further any 
military purpose. 


This Agency will serve as a world 
atomic bank, a storehouse of the basic- 
nuclear fuels such as U-235 and plu- 
tonium. These fuels may be made avail- 
able to the Agency by the atomically 
advanced nations and allocated to non- 
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military projects in member nations. 
The United States has offered to make 
available to the Agency, when it begins 
operation, 5,000 kilograms of U-—235 and 
has agreed to match the contributions 
made by other nations until July 1, 1960. 

The details of the statute of the 
Agency are discussed fully in the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The point I want to emphasize is that 
the creation of this Agency gives the 
world an opportunity to begin to twist 
the atom from a fearful path of destruc- 
tion to a path of peace. We cannot ex- 
pect the Agency to succeed overnight. 
But the creation of this instrumentality 
of international collaboration may give 
mankind a way to wrench itself free 
from the headlong rush toward sure dis- 
aster which has characterized warborn, 
atomic thinking of the past 10 years. 

The atomic world has become too 
large and its possibilities of earthly de- 
struction are too great for us to go it 
alone. 

Eight nations have already ratified 
the statute of an Agency conceived by 
the United States. It is time that we 
were rid of an attitude of indifference, 
of fear, of hesitation. 

It is my earnest hope that Members 
of the Senate and the American people 
will support our President as he pushes 
ahead on the path he charted in 1953 
when he submitted his “atoms for peace” 
proposal to the United Nations. He de- 
serves our wholehearted support in this 
effort to develop the atom as an instru- 
ment for the welfare of all mankind. 

While supporting the President in this 
endeavor to help mankind by promoting 
the peaceful uses of the atom, at the 
same time, I urge him and his advisers 
to try to help mankind by demoting the 
fearful threat of the military use of the 
big bombs. The time has come when the 
President and his advisers must in a 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical atmosphere 
examine the premises which seem to 
underlie a reluctance seriously to em- 
bark on negotiations to limit by multi- 
lateral agreement the testing of big 
weapons of mass destruction which are 
already stored in deadly quantity. 

There is no perfect weapon of mass 
destruction: The most imperfect weapon 
we could develop would be the one which 
might hurl into the atmosphere the final 
debris of full saturation and thus destroy 
that which God had wrought. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I congratulate the 
Senator on a very thoughtful and in- 
teresting speech, which I think will be of 
great benefit to Members of the Senate. 
Particularly I should like to commend 
him for his suggestion to the adminis- 
tration that it should not wait until an 
overall, complete, and perfect settle- 
ment of the disarmament problem is 
reached before making any agreement 
at all. That is what I had in mind 
when I addressed a question to the Sen- 
ator a little earlier. If the cessation of 
testing of large bombs is in itself a 
good thing, why should not that be the 
first step? If we can take one step in 
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this field, would not that tend to inspire 
confidence in the next step? We must 
make a beginning somewhere. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no ques- 
tion about the thesis of the Senator 
from Arkansas. Certainly the idea of 
“take it or leave it; all or nothing,” 
means that we are further away from 
disarmament, further away from reach- 
ing an agreement which might protect 
the future of mankind. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator will 
recall that when the Secretary was be- 
fore our committee he discussed the 
question of applying the “open skies” 
concept to a limited area. It was lim- 
ited, on the theory that this was merely 
the first step. If we can take the first 
step, we shall have placed ourselves in 
a position to take the second step. 

I think I interpreted the feeling of the 
committee to be that we were favorably 
impressed with that idea and that par- 
ticular thought. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot under- 
stand why there is so much reluctance 
to take the first step toward the cessa- 
tion of tests in the big bomb field, as a 
preliminary to the cessation of manu- 
facture of weapons in the future, along 
the line of the question of the Senator 
from Michigan. There seems to be the 
feeling that we should not take this step 
under any circumstances unless we get 
the further step of the cessation of 
manufacture of weapons. I am unable 
to follow that reasoning. I wonder if 
the Senator can throw any particular 
light on that question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. All I can say 
is that the majority leader—and I am 
speaking strictly in a nonpartisan 
sense—has advanced a plan which con- 
tains a great deal of hope. I express 
the hope that the administration will 
discuss with the majority leader his pro- 
posal, in an effort to determine what 
the administration and the Congress, 
together, could do to further the five 
points enunciated by the majority . 
leader, the third of which, of course, has 
to do with the cessation of thermonu- 
clear experimentation, under proper 
safeguards. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me make one 
last observation. As the Senator knows, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
been meeting practically every day. In 
any event, it-is available for consulta- 
tion. Also the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament is meeting. There is no rea- 
son whatever why they should not be 
consulted at any time the administra- 
tion wishes to consult them in any 
manner respecting the disarmament 
question, is there? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None whatever. 
The full Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Disarmament Subcommittee, 
under the very able chairmanship of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], stand ready and willing, as they 


-have been at all times, to discuss with 


the administration any questions which 
might be of interest to the security and 
welfare of the country and of the entire 
Free World. 
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Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of my speech the colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] and myself, contained 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 11, 
at page 8792 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield to the able Sen- 
ator from Montana, if the able Senator from 
Georgia will permit me to do so, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator from New Mexico, the 
former chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and at the present time 
the ranking member and vice chairman of 
the committee, if I understood correctly that 
what he said on the matter of the suspensicn 
of bomb tests was not to call for a total 
suspension, but instead for a multilateral 
suspension above a certain level of strength? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I wish to say to the 
able Senator from Montana, I was in sup- 
port of the proposals made by scientists. 
We know the safe level of fissionable ma- 
terial which can be put in the atmosphere 
by all countries. It is something in the 
neighborhood of from 4 megatons of fission 
products to 10 megatons of fission products. 
Somewhere in between is the safe limit. I 
have said that so long as we stay within the 
4 to 10 megatons of fission products—not 
the total tonnage of bombs, but of fission 
products—we ought to be able to secure an 
international agreement among Russia, 
Britain, and ourselves, which would still 
leave plenty of room to test all of the de- 
vices now being tested at Las Vegas Proving 
Ground or in the far Pacific, all of the devices 
the Russians want to test, and all the de- 
vices the British want to test, provided we 
try to use cleaner bombs—not totally clean 
bombs, but cleaner bombs than we have 
been using. I believe it can be done. It 
should be done. I believe this country 
ought to move boldly in that direction. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to say, 
first, as I said a few minutes ago, that 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Montana speaks on a question of foreign 
policy, or on any issue, I listen to him 
carefully, because I know that he speaks 
sincerely, and what he says proceeds 
from a good heart and fine mind. 

I must say, however, that I believe it 
would be unfortunate if he leaves the 
impression that the United States has 
lost the initiative in the matter of dis- 
armament and, second, if we accept an 
assumption that the President of the 
United States has taken the position in 
the disarmament negotiations that we 
must have all or nothing. I do not be- 
lieve the facts bear out either of these 
assumptions. 

First, let us examine the question of 
whether the United States—whether the 
President of the United States—has 


FULBRIGHT. I thank the 


shown initiative in this field. The Sen. 


ator admitted in his speech a few min- 
utes ago, that the treaty we are prepar- 
ing to ratify, is the consequent of the 
initiative the President of the United 
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States took in January 1953, in his 
speech before the United Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER. The tribute the Sen- 
ator paid the President at the end of 
his speech shows his generosity. At the 
same time, he confirmed that the initi- 
ative was taken by the President of the 
United States. 

Second, as the Senator has also ad- 
mitted the President of the United States 
proposed at the Geneva Conference ae- 
rial inspection by the United States and 
Russia. He did more than that. He 
offered to exchange with the Soviet 
Union full information about our Armed 
Forces. Although tentative responses 
have been made to his proposal by the 
Soviet Union, it has not accepted the 
initiative of the President. Again, the 
Senator’s speech was based upon an 
assumption, which I do not believe cor- 
rect. It is that the United States has 
adopted a fixed position in the negotia- 
tions at London, that if we cannot reach 
complete agreement with Russia re- 
specting complete control of nuclear 
weapons, we will not agree to any 
suspension of tests. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not at London; at 
the last press conference downtown. 

Mr. COOPER. But the negotiations 
at London express the policy of the 
United States. I point out that the 
Soviet Government has made a pro- 
posal, according to the newspapers. It is 
that they are willing to suspend tests for 
2 or 3 years, and to establish interna- 
tional control posts to observe whether 
the agreement is being kept. 

However, we do not know whether 
control posts would actually be estab- 
lished, or where they would be estab- 
lished. It is not known whether any 
reports from the control agency would 
be subject to veto in the Security Council. 
It is at most, at this time a tentative 
proposal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Are we making in- 
quiries? 

Mr. COOPER. I am certain that we 
are inquiring. I am certain that Mr. 
Stassen is inquiring, although I have no 
official information. I read the news- 
papers. We are not foolish about this. 
We must assume that Mr. Stassen has 
gone back to London for this purpose. 

There is another assumption in the 
Senator’s speech, that I believe incorrect, 
if the Senator will permit me to say so, 
and that refers to the position of the 
United States. What is our proposal? 
According to the newspapers—and I as- 
sume the newspapers are correctly re- 
porting—and this I have read in the New 
York Times, the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, the New York Herald 
Tribune, and other newspapers. A few 
weeks ago the Government of the United 
States proposed at London that we would 
agree to a suspension of tests, provided 
that Soviet Russia would agree to a joint 
suspension of the production of fission- 
able material for nuclear weapons. I 
do not know whether the report is cor- 
rect but I believe it is true. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Neither do I. 

Mr. COOPER. At least it has been 
stated. The Senator is a member of the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations, and he 
has an opportunity to inquire. He has 
made a speech on the issue. And he has 
proceeded upon the assumption that the 
United States has presented only one 
alternative to the suspension of tests— 
that of absolute control of nuclear 
weapons. I do not believe the assump- 
tion to be correct. Again, according to 
reports in the newspapers, the United 
States has presented other alternatives. 
It has said it would agree to the suspen- 
sion of tests for á shorter period—10 
months or a year—if the Soviet Union 
would agree to facilities which would 
assure that tests had actually been 
suspended, and arrangements to com- 
mence plans and steps toward actual 
control of nuclear weapons. 

There are two issues at stake. One is, 
do we want to suspend nuclear tests and 
nothing else? The world would like to 
see and we would like to see them ended. 
Our dilemma is whether we should do 
this without assurance of the security 
of our country, and unless there is reason 
to believe that we can go further and 
take steps toward agreement with Russia 
to control the destructive weapons them- 
selves. As I understand the position of 
the United States, it is that as much as 
we would like to see the suspension of 
nuclear tests, we must use all the in- 
fluence that we have, to move forward, 
not for complete control and disarma- 
ment in one step, but at least some step, 
some beginning, in the control and dis- 
armament of the weapons which 
threaten life and civilization. Suspen- 
sion of tests will not give such assurance. 

The question I ask is not based on a 
partisan view. But today, an attack 
has been made on the administration, 
and certain assumptions of its position 
and purpose have been ascribed to it 
which I do not believe are correct. What 
I should like to know is whether those 
who criticize the President want to stop 
nuclear tests now without any provision 
and any safeguards toward the actual 
control of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Nobody has been 
advocating that. 

Mr. COOPER. It has not been clear. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I can say it 
again—— 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator opposes 
the President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We say the ad- 
ministration lacks initiative. 

Mr.COOPER. The Senator would at- 
tack the President if he suspended the 
tests. And he has attacked because he 
has not agreed to suspend tests. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, not at all, not 
under the right conditions. If he were 
to do it per se, yes. We have made the 
suggestion that the heads of the nuclear 
states meet and take cognizance of their 
great responsibility—I think the Presi- 
dent recognizes his—to see what they 
can do about limiting the experimenta- 
tion in thermonuclear devices above 1 
megaton in strength. What is wrong 
with a plan like that? 

Mr. COOPER. It is a suggestion that 
should be considered. What I object to 
is the statement to the world that the 
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administration has not offered alterna- 
tives—that it is without initiative. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What have they 
offered? I would like to know what they 
have offered. I see members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on the 
floor. What has been offered by the 
administration? 

Mr. COOPER. We cannot all sit in 
the meeting at London. I would assume 
that the members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy and the members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
could inquire about our position. It is 
in the newspapers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will inquire. 

Mr. COOPER. The reported pro- 
posals are in the newspapers every day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
of the Foreign Relations Committee are 
present on the floor. 

I assure my friend from Kentucky that 
we will look into that. To the best of my 
knowledge, I do not know. We have not 
received any reports as to what they 
would indicate. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SPEECH OF SENATOR MIKE 
MANSFIELD, OF MONTANA, ON ATOMIC BOMBS 


TO U-Bomss IN 10 YEARS, APRIL 18, 1955 


Mr. President, few subjects are of greater 
importance to the Nation and, for that mat- 
ter, to the world, than the rapid develop- 
ment of the destructive power of atomic 
weapons, A great deal of information on 
this subject has been published in the press 
both in this country and abroad. Yet we 
do not have this information collected in 
a form that brings home to those of us who 
are not specialists the full impact of de- 
velopments in this field. 

We need not approach the subject of 
atomic weapons with fear. On the other 
hand, we cannot pass it off as just another 
innovation in military science. Either of 
these approaches, it seems to me, can lead 
us into very serious errors of foreign policy. 

What we require are the facts on the po- 
tentialities of atomic weapons development. 
We require them, moreover, in a perspective 
which will enable us to understand the life 
and death issues that are involved. Then, 
perhaps, we may have a chance of devising 
effective policies for dealing with the enor- 
mous forces which scientific knowledge is 
setting loose in the world. 

As a step in my own education on this 
subject I have compiled a study of develop- 
ments in atomic weapons, as reported in the 
public press and it is the information so 
obtained that I wish to make available to 
the Senate. 

I reiterate that the material for this study 
has been drawn solely from public sources. 
Enough has been published, however, to 
make clear that there is an urgent need for 
a most penetrating study by the Senate as 
well as the executive branch of the implica- 
tions of atomic weapons developments for 
our foreign policy. The time of decision on 
the question of the survival of civilization, 
if not human life itself, appears to be draw- 
ing uncomfortably close. 

It is almost 10 years since the second 
atomic-fission bomb killed 70,000 people and 
destroyed 2 square miles of the city of Hiro- 
shima in Japan. Since that fateful day the 
scientists of the Free World and those of the 
Communist world have made astounding ad- 
vances in the physical sciences. Advances 
in this atomic age have been so great that 
it is predicted that it is now possible to 
build 1 bomb equivalent to 60 million tons 
of TNT. This prediction was made by Val 
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Peterson, Civil Defense Administrator, in a 
speech in Chicago on January 25, 1955. 

Nine years after the bombing of Hiro- 
shima, on March 1, 1954, the Atomic Energy 
Commission task group detonated a thermo- 
nuclear device of monstrous size. In its 
widest implications that explosion has not 
yet ceased to reverberate. A long chain of 
incidents, ranging from the curious to the 
tragic, has made it clear that peacetime nu- 
clear explosions may be a possible threat to 
our well being. Storm signals from earlier 
atomic tests such as fogged photographic 
fields and radioactive rain have given way 
to the storm—which has already resulted in 
the radioactive poisoning of several hundred 
people, according to news releases. The 
March 1, 1954, explosion also blasted the lid 
of secrecy from the AEC’s thermonuclear ex- 
periments, giving the public its first real 
look behind the uranium curtain; thus it is 
now known that the AEC touched off three 
prior explosions, the third of which was 
detonated in November 1952. Likewise, we 
have been told that the Russians have set 
off three more atomic explosions since August 
of last year. 

The March 1, 1954, bomb was expected 
to explode with a force of 4 to 6 mega- 
tons or, from 4 to 6 million tons of TNT. 
Instead, according to Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop, New York Herald Tribune, April 7, 
1954, the force of the explosion was 14 mega- 
tons. It left scientific measuring instru- 
ments unable to record its full effects. The 
magnitude of this test can best be illus- 
trated by comparison with previous ex- 
plosions. The earlier hydrogen blast set 
off at Eniwetok equaled at least 1 mega- 
ton, or 1 million tons of TNT. The 
atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
equaled about 20,000 tons of TNT. The 
largest blockbuster of World War II equaled 
10 tons of TNT. Today, according to 
Hanson Baldwin in the New - York 
Times, March 17, 1955, “our least powerful 
atomic weapon has an explosive force equiv- 
alent to about 3,000 tons of TNT.” Sound 
waves from the March 1, 1954, blast were 
detected in London, and an American 
astronomer said the flash could have been 
seen from Mars. President Eisenhower ad- 
mitted that the explosion astonished and 
surprised the scientists, but the AEC called 
it a routine atomic test, and clamped on 
the tight lid of secrecy. Then word leaked 
out that there were some inhabitants of 
the Pacific islands who were unexpectedly 
exposed to radiation. 

On March 18, 1954, a grave new conse- 
quence of the routine atomic test was re- 
ported. The Japanese fishing trawler Fu- 
kuryu Maru docked in Yaezu, Japan, with 
its 23 crew members showing symptoms 
of acute radiation exposure. They told 
how on March 1, 1954, they were some 
80 to 90 miles from Bikini, when at 4 a. m. 
they fancied they saw the sun rising 
prematurely in a strange manner. Six 
or seven minutes later they heard a roar, 
and 2 hours later they were show- 
ered with a white ash, which continued to 
fall for several hours. The ash was fall- 
out from the explosion, consisting mainly 
of irradiated coral dust. Only after they 
had become quite ill did they suspect that 
they had been rained with “ashes of death” 
and headed for port. They had on board 
40 tons of freshly caught tuna and shark, 
which according to the New York Times 
exhibited radioactivity sufficient to be. fa- 
tal to any person who remained for 8 
hours within 30 yards of the fish. Two 
of them were in worse condition than the 
rest, having eaten some of the fish. The 
crewmen were hospitalized, the trawler was 
ordered burned at sea and sunk, and the 
fish buried but not before several thousand 
pounds of the contaminated fish had been 
unloaded and shipped to market. A “hot 
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fish” panic ensued in Japan, and police, in 
a frantic effort to track it all down, ordered 
a thousand tons of other fish destroyed. 

Soon after the mishap, Dr. John Morton, 
head of the Atomic Bomb Casualty Com- 
mission (ABC) at Hiroshima, reported con- 
cerning the 23 fishermen, “they will recover 
completely within a month.” But by the 
23d of March 1954, five of the fishermen were 
reported in serious condition. 

About March 25, 1954, it was reported that 
the United States Navy tanker Patapsco, op- 
erating with the H-bomb task force group, 
had received light but not dangerous con- 
tamination by radioactive fallout. 

On March 27, 1954, two more atom- 
dusted Japanese trawlers came into port 
and were quarantined. One had been op- 
erating about 780 miles from the test site 
and the other 200 miles away. There were 
numerous other ramifications, of varying 
degrees of gravity, from the first March 
explosion. 

On March 29, 1954, Newsweek magazine 
wrote: 

“The subject isn’t discussed openly around 
the AEC but scientists are worried about 
the whereabouts of the radioactive mush- 
room cloud generated by the March ist 
H-bomb explosion. * * * Within a few days 
after all previous tests, laboratories around 
the United States have reported detecting 
traces of radiation in the atmosphere. So 
far no traces have been spotted from the 
March 1 bomb, which shot its mushroom 
an unprecedented 20 miles into the air.” 

Against this turbulent background, the 
AEC detonated an even larger H-bomb on 
March 26, 1954. The March 26th bomb was 
intended to have been dropped by para- 
chute from a B-36 superbomber, according 
to reports, but for reasons of caution this 
plan was abandoned. This was probably 
for the best since the bomb, expected to 
develop 3 megatons, exploded instead with 
about 17 (according to the Alsops). And 
Newsweek later reported on April 12, 1954 
that “Air Force officials refuse to talk about 
it, but a giant B-36 superbomber observing 
the March 26th H-bomb explosion was 
flipped completely over by the blast.” The 
AEC had by now taken many new precau- 
tions, such as extending the restricted zone 
to an area 450 miles wide, covering several 
hundred thousand square miles. It had 
searched the area carefully, to make sure no 
ships were there. Nevertheless two Japanese 
fishing boats came into port on April 8, 1954 
with cargoes of radioactive tuna. 

The guarded secrets and facts about the 
H-bomb ‘were gradually coming out and, as 
we know, a vast clamor rose about the tests 
around the world. It seems that the test 
model we now have is a far cry from the 
H-bomb ordered by President Truman in 
1950. Thus, we now have a sketchy résumé 
of the highlights following the March hydro- 
gen bomb tests. 

Strange incidents continued to show up 
in the newspapers but each received less 
notice than the last, until it was practically 
forgotten. Then on September 23, 1954, 
Aikichi Kuboyama, a humble Japanese fish- 
erman, died—the world’s first fatality from 
a hydrogen bomb blast. He died in Tokyo 
Hospital, reportedly of jaundice brought on 
by radiation sickness. This one death brings 
very close to home the horrifying aspects of 
the hydrogen bomb. 

I admit to being a complete amateur in 
the physical sciences. My entire source. of 
information has been a large number of 
our national magazines, quarterlies, reviews, 
and daily newspapers. The material on the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, guided missiles, 
the cobalt bomb, radioactivity, and the 
various aspects of nuclear warfare that I 
have accumulated has been authored by 
eminent scientists and laymen. The end 
result has been enlightening but disturbing. 
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It is difficult to realize that science has 
progressed to such a point that 1 hydro- 
gen bomb can destroy 200 square miles of 
a city and kill several million city-dwellers. 
New York, London, Moscow, or Peking could 
be effectively destroyed by a single H-bomb. 

As I understand it, each exploded nuclear 
weapon sends into the atmosphere its share 
of radioactive byproducts. One result of this 
is an increase in the radioactivity of the 
gases which make up the earth’s atmosphere. 
The other is “fallout.” The increase is 
radioactivity now appears inconsequential 
and will remain so unless there is a general 
war with the all-out use of nuclear weapons, 
in which case the matter could become seri- 
ous, according to the experts. Unless such 
a war occurs, radioactivity will continue to 
be less of a menace to humanity than auto- 
mobile exhausts and cigarettes. (The Com- 
monweal, December 10, 1954.) 

Faliout, according to an article in the 
Commonweal, December 10, 1954, is quite 
another matter. When a nuclear explosion 
occurs, particles of radioactive matter—va- 
porized metal, sand, etc.—are thrown into 
the upper air and carried by the winds until 
they cool and resolidify. Then they drop 
like rain. It was such an unexpected fall- 
out which struck the Fukuryu Maru. 

Atomic weapons, particularly those in 
high-penetration missiles and “small” 
bombs, do not produce fallout of any dras- 
tic consequence. But the Commonweal ar- 
ticle says that a strategy of attacks on indus- 
trial complexes would almost inevitably 
mean the large-scale employment of air 
burst hydrogen bombs. Judging from pub- 
lished reports, an all-out air-burst hydrogen 
attack on a scale intended to cripple a mod- 
ern state could render uninhabitable an 
area equivalent to the populated portions of 
Russia or North America. Unexpected winds, 
like those which affected the Japanese fish- 
ermen, could bring the fallout down upon 
the attacking—or an innocent—nation. The 
combination of these two dangers, general 
radioactivity and fallout, not to mention the 
incredible physical destruction involved, 
would mean that a nation launching all-out 
nuclear war would be toying with human 
suicide. : 

Overshadowed by the official announcc- 
ments and speculation about the hydrogen 
bomb and the atomic bomb is the so-called 
C-bomb or cobalt bomb. 

According to a New York Times article, 
March 28, 1954, “This in itself will not be 
an explosive weapon designed primarily for 
mass destruction by blast and heat, but a 
vehicle of radiological warfare. It would be 
an additive to powerful explosive weapons. 
The explosion would disseminate the radio- 
activity impregnated in the element cobalt.” 

In an all-out war situation, there might 
be a need for other means of incapacitating 
enemy troops or war workers or of rendering 
a big area uninhabitable for a period. In 
such a case the natural “fallout” of radiated 
material from an atomic cloud, with its 
short life, would be inadequate. The prob- 
lem seems to be to keep alive, at a high 
level, the radioactive contamination. The 
mineral element cobalt is providing the 
answer. 

Cobalt, according to the New York Times, 
is not fissionable. That is, its atoms cannot 
be split readily like uranium, nor fusioned, 
driven together, like hydrogen. But some 
forms, such as the element cobalt 60, have a 
prolonged radioactive life when impreg- 
nated. The contamination can last for sev- 
eral years. Of equal significance militarily, 
other atomic forms of the element have 
much shorter life spans, so the contamina- 
tion can be imposed for days or even years. 

Prof. Otto R. Frisch, the noted British pro- 
fessor of nuclear physics at Cambridge Uni- 
versity issued a warning in a speech in Jan- 
uary, 1954, that he believed that a “cobalt 
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bomb” could wipe out all civilization. 
Frisch helped build the first American atom 
bomb, 

According to a February 13, 1955, news re- 
lease from Hamburg, Germany, Nobel prize- 
winner Otto Hahn, first man to split uranium, 
declared that the explosion of 10 cobalt- 
coated hydrogen bombs could endanger con- 
tinuation of human life, “no matter where 
they are dropped.” The scientist said radio- 
active explosion dust, coated with cobalt 60, 
would retain its fatal effects for years and 
destroy all life. He said the danger for man- 
kind is even bigger since the price of radio- 
active cobalt is only a small fraction of that 
of the same amount of radium. 

As a finale to the intrigue and speculation 
over the atomic and hydrogen tests, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald reported 
cn March 5, 1955, that, “The ‘thermonuclear 
device, detonated on March 1, 1954, in the 
Pacific was more than a single hydrogen 
bomb, it was an incredibly enriched super- 
bomb offering the most potent weapon of 
death and destruction thus far known.” 

“It was not the long-dreaded cobalt bomb, 
either, but its fire-ball blast and lethal radio- 
active fall-out quickly outdated even the 
concept of the C-bomb.” 

The International News Service has learned 
authoritatively the March 1 blast’ used a 
hydrogen bomb core surrounded by a deadly 
jacket of natural state uranium (U-238), a 
relatively inexpensive substance. The re- 
sult of this new superbomb, the U-bomb, 
surpasses the death potential of the theoret- 
ical C-bomb. This conclusion has been ver- 
ified by top nuclear scientists. 

The February 15, 1955 AEC report revealed 
that the death zone from radicactive fall-out 
in the March 1 blast covered a cigar-shaped 
area up to 7,000 square miles. 

According to the press the same principle 
works in both the U- and C-bombs. A cobalt 
jacket would surround the bomb core and, 
when exploded, lay down a lethal radioactive 
blanket of dust over large areas. The dif- 
ference, as already noted, is that cobalt de- 
cays very slowly while uranium decays rap- 
idly. Since the rate of decay is related to 
the radioactivity given off, this means that 
cobalt has a relatively low lethal value per 
day. On the other hand, uranium gives off 
a high dosage in the first few hours. 

So, while cobalt can contaminate an area 
for a long period of time, its low radioactivity 
gives populations a chance to evacuate. 
With uranium, enough radioactivity is laid 
down to give an immediate lethal dose. One 
of the advantages, if that can be said, is that 
the new U-bomb is cheap and very effective. 
There is no need to refine uranium into the 
precocious U-235. Scientists have been un- 
able to experiment with the cobalt bomb be- 
cause it would leave a large area contami- 
nated for a long period of time, years per- 
haps. 

The United States is far advanced in many 
respects as compared to the Soviet Union. 
While their military strength is considerable 
and increasing, we outstrip them in most 
fields except mass manpower. 

Published estimates of comparative nuclear 
strength in the New York Times, March 4, 
1955, indicates that the United States stock- 
pile of all types of nuclear weapons is prob- 
ably more than 5,000. The Russian stockpile 
may be more than 500, perhaps as many as 
1,000. If a more accurate yardstick is used, 
the total yield of the two stockpiles, the com- 
bined power of available Russian weapons to- 
day is between twenty and forty megatons, 
or the equivalent of 20 million to 40 million 
tons of TNT. One United States thermo- 
nuclear test device, detonated a year ago in 
the Pacific released the equivalent of 20 mil- 
lion tons of TNT. 

Moreover, according to the New York 
Times, there is no clear-cut evidence that 
Russia yet has an operational hydrogen 
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bomb, one that can be carried by plane. 
There is no physical evidence that the Rus- 
sians have practiced air refueling. Another 
illustration, the bulk of their long-range 
bomber fleet is still composed of more than 
1,000 B-29 type propeller-drive aircraft, 
which are obsolete in our service except 
for special missions. 

My immediate concern is not that the 
Russians are going to take the lead in this 
race very soon or that the United States 
will ever take a secondary role. 

The danger which has disturbed me above 
all the mysteries of the atomic age is 
whether or not there is worldwide cutoff 
or danger point. Will the abnormal amount 
of radioactivity released in each explosion 
have a very slow but definite cumulative 
effect upon the earth’s atmosphere and/or 
upon its vegetable and animal life, and hence 
upon human life? 

There are many scientists and lay people 
who are worried about this possibility and 
they do not know the complete answer. 
According to a November 8, 1954, article in 
the New York Times, “The increasing worry— 
and it is nothing more definite than that— 
is primarily about the ingestion and inhala- 
tion and absorption of tiny radioactive par- 
ticles—not at the moment about the external 
menace of these particles to the human 
body.” 

According to the press, there seems to be 
a real possibility that continued explosions 
couid slowly raise radioactive levels around 
the world to the detriment of health and 
human genetics, and there is the sure knowl- 
edge that the area of immediately dangerous 
fallout is much larger than had been 
expected before the last tests in the Pacific. 
Views on this topic extend from one extreme 
to the other. Nevertheless there is a genuine 
concern about this problem, and I am in 
complete sympathy with that concern. 

In November of 1954 Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill stated in the House of Com- 
mons that it was his understanding that 
the radioactivity released by the explosions 
of nuclear devices might be cumulative 
and that the detonation of an undue num- 
ber might have serious effect upon the 
earth’s atmosphere for 5,000 years. This 
statement may have created unnecessary 
fear, but at the same time no cne has the 
answer. 

During the CBS Years of Crisis broadcast 
on January 2, 1955, correspondent David 
Schoenbrun, spoke of the great scare that 
was raised in France last December when 
Nobel Prize-winning physicist Prince Louis 
de Broglie claimed that the danger point in 
atomic saturation of the earth’s atmosphere 
has already been reached, perhaps it has even 
been surpassed, by the result of 10 H-bombs 
being exploded experimentally in the last 2 
years. He warned that life on earth might 
be changed or even wiped out if 10 or 15 more 
bombs are exploded in the next year or two, 
even without war. 

Is there a biological threat? As nuclear 
tests go on, will the earth’s atmosphere 
become contaminated? Will animals and 
humans occasionally subjected to small but 
more than normal amounts of radioactivity, 
absorb, breathe, or eat these particles to 
such an extent that development, growth, 
or life itself might be effected? 

In a series of articles in the Washington 
Evening Star by science editor, Thomas R. 
Henry, he writes of the threat to the con- 
tinued existence of man on earth during this 
atomic age. 

What is involved in this threat is not the 
frequently voiced fear of slaughter and de- 
struction in war on an unprecedented scale, 
but of the effects of a hidden, insidious, 
largely undetectable and uncontrollable 
poison which perhaps is capable of destroy- 
ing the human race as a biological genus, 
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According to this thesis, which admittedly 
is far from satisfactorily established, it is 
not members. of the present generation who 
are being injured. It is their unborn de= 
scendants for generations to come. 

These implications were stated forcefully 
by Prof. A. H. Sturtevant in an address be- 
fore the Pacifiic division of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
“There is no possible escape from the con- 
clusion that the bombs already exploded will 
ultimately result in the production of nu- 
merous defective individuals—if the human 
race survives for many generations. The 
risk is one to which the entire human race, 
present and future, is being subjected,” the 
California professor said. 

Scientists are very concerned over the pos- 
sible effect of radiation on the genetic struc- 
ture of man. The series of articles by 
Thomas Henry is only one of many attempts 
to bring the problem to the general public 
in words they can understand. 

In the fact of warning from some of the 
world’s foremost geneticists that the human 
race may suffer serious deterioration over 
a course of generations because of the in- 
evitable buildup in the background radia- 
tion of the earth due to atomic-bomb deto- 
nations, experiments to date indicate the 
danger may be quite exaggerated. 

This is reassuring but at the same time 
there is no positive proof that future gen- 
erations will not be affected. 

On February 15, 1955, Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
announced officially that a hydrogen bomb 
such as was exploded in the Bikini Atoll last 
March is capable of blanketing a 7,000- 
square-mile area, the size of New Jersey, with 
deadly radioactive fallout. 

According to the Washington Post: “Such 
a bomb, if exploded over Norfolk, for exam- 
ple, could shower enough fallout particles 
to— 

“Kill all the unprotected persons living as 
far north as the southwest edge of Wash- 
ington. 

“Kill half the unprotected persons living 
between Washington and the outskirts of 
Baltimore. 

“Kill 5 or 10 percent of the unprotected 
living between Baltimore and the Maryland- 
Pennsylvania line. 

“Allow the residents of Harrisburg, Pa.— 
more than 220 miles away from Norfolk— 
the dubious privilege of being left alive to 
gaze at the holocaust within the deadly 
fallout ellipse. 

“The projections, drawn from figures in 
the report, are extremes,” based on the as- 
sumption that the inhabitants remained 
fully exposed to the radioactivity over a 
86-hour period, taking no shelter or other 
protective measures. Even simple shelters, 
Strauss said, greatly reduce the danger from 
radioactivity. 

This belated admission of this new atomic 
hazard has come long after unofficial analyses 
had described the newest danger. It is 
assumed by some that this report was 
planned to coincide with the start of the new 
series of atomic tests in Nevada and may 
have been intended to assure the American 
people that the Nevada tests represented only 
a very slight danger. As I understand it, 
atomic weapons, particularly those in high 
penetration missiles and small bombs, do 
not produce fallout of any drastic con- 
sequence. Presumably these are the type 
atomic weapons which are being tested in 
Nevada. The second test of the 1955 series in 
Nevada, a small nuclear device—the prob- 
able protype—exploded on February 22 with 
a force that jarred cities 135 miles away. 
The predawn flash was seen 400 miles away, 
according tc the February 23 edition of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

The device tested on the Yucca Flats is 
said to have been one of the smaller weap- 
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ons. The shot rattled windows in Las 
Vegas, 75 miles away, and jolted St. George 
Utah, 185 miles eastward. It gave the Con- 
gressmen, AEC scientists, and 200 military 
observers a sharp jolt or two, depending on 
where they were standing. Wind and atmos- 
pheric conditions were such that the rumble 
of the blast was heard in Bishop, Calif., about 
140 airline miles west, but skipped the 
Charleston range where many observers were 
watching the tests. 

The orange flash was reported to have lit 
up the morning sky in Los Angeles, about 
250 miles away, and was visible in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and the San Francisco Bay 
area, 400 miles distant. 

The biggest blast of the new atomic test 
series on March 7, this year flashed forks of 
light visible in a dozen States including Mon- 
tana, caused an earth rumble 360 miles away, 
and sent scientists and soldiers scurrying for 
safety from the Nevada test site. The pre- 
dawn flash of a nuclear device believed to be 
at least 144 times the strength of the stand- 
ard A-bomb was seen in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, more than 800 miles north- 
east, south of the border in Mexico and in 
all Western States. The fireball lasted 
20 seconds, according to the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 

Incidentally, in statements to the press, 
two Colorado University professors said that 
fallout from the Nevada tests can no longer 
be ignored by persons concerned with public 
health and safety. Dr. Ray R. Lanier and 
Dr. Theodore Puck were not suggesting that 
necessary nuclear tests be discontinued but 
stressed the importance of continued study 
of the effects of these experiments on the 
human race, 

I recognize the necessity and value of tests 
and experiments, but at tke same time it is 
difficult to reconcile this with the possibility 
of miscalculation and the number of hydro- 
gen and atomic bomb explosions that it will 
take to make the atmosphere radioactive, if 
there is any basis to the numerous fears 
of some of the world’s greatest scientists. 
In addition to the remarks of scientists and 
statesmen and I have already cited, a state- 
ment made by Dr. Edgar D. Adrian has been 
brought to my attention. He is quoted as 
saying last fall, “We must face the possi- 
bility that repeated atomic explosions will 
lead to a degree of general radioactivity, 
which no one can tolerate or escape.” 
Adrian, president of the royal society, is 
a former Nobel prizewinner and serves offi- 
cially as the master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge University in England. 

President Eisenhower and Chairman 
Strauss have answered the question: Should 
we continue to test hydrogen weapons? 
Their answer was “Yes.” There is a great 
element of risk in this decision, but at the 
same time it is the only answer at the mo- 
ment, for it might very well be disastrous 
if the Soviet Union was allowed to gain an 
advantage over us. 

There are those who feel that continued 
atomic and hydrogen bomb tests are a crime 
against humanity and will only intensify the 
jeopardy to the human race. Others feel 
the program should be expanded and ac- 
celerated in this race with the Soviet Union. 
Few will argue against forging ahead in the 
nuclear sciences, but relying on the hydro- 
gen bomb as our principal offensive weapon 
is something else again. It is definitely a 
deterrent but complete reliance on such a 
suicidal weapon may lead to self-destruc- 
tion. 

The latest move along this dangerous path 
is the new doctrine of “limited” atomic war 
with tactical weapons, recently expounded 
by Secretary of State Dulles, with the en- 
dorsement of President Eisenhower. This 
new doctrine has merit in time of war when 
considering our present nuclear power su- 
periority when faced with the Communist 
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advantage in ground forces. But this argu- 
ment seems to be rather shortsighted. 

Tactical atomic weapons used on mili- 
tary targets only is a wishful attempt at 
minimizing the dangers of nuclear warfare. 
Can we rely entirely on this increased pre- 
cision and accuracy? We must not overlook 
the unpredictable changes in weather, hu- 
man error and mechanical failures. Mili- 
tary targets, particularly airfields, are usu- 
ally near towns and cities. A weapon large 
encugh to insure the destruction of such 
targets will almost inevitably take a toll of 
nonmilitary areas. To completely paralyze 
an enemy it would be necessary to hit the 
cities, the centers of industry. The nuclear 
bombardment of cities might well turn war 
into suicide. I find very little assurance in 
the possibility of limiting an atomic war 
once it was started. 

It is not my intention at this time to dis- 
cuss the merits and demerits of the present 
military and defense program in general, 
An excerpt from an address by Sir Winston 
Churchill in the House of Commons on 
March 1, 1955, at this point might be very 
timely. He said: 

“The hydrogen bomb has made an as- 
tounding incursion into the structure of our 
lives and thoughts. Its impact is prodigious 
and profound, but I do not agree with those 
who say, ‘Let us sweep away forthwith all 
our existing defense services and concen- 
trate our energy and resources on nuclear 
weapons and their immediate ancillaries.’ 
The policy of the deterrent cannot rest on 
nuclear weapons alone. We must, together 
with our NATO Allies, maintain the defen- 
sive shield in Western Europe.” 

We do not have the answers to substan- 
tiate or discredit the fears about continued 
hydrogen tests, or if answers do exist, they 
are kept under a tight lid of secrecy. Until 
such time as we know of these things, we 
should not for one moment forget the earth- 
shattering and destructive power that we 
are placing so much confidence in. 

The working paper before the United Na- 
tions sponsored by the United States pro- 
poses the establishment of a United Nations 
disarmament and atomic-energy-develop- 
ment authority composed of the members 
of the Security Council and Canada. The 
objectives in establishing this authority 
were: 

1. To provide international control of 
atomic energy so as to enforce compliance 
with the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons and insure that nuclear materials 
are used for peaceful purposes. 

2. To supervise programs for limitation 
and balanced reduction of armed forces and 
conventional armaments, and prohibition 
and elimination of major mass-destruction 
weapons, : 

3. To supervise the various safeguards 
necessary to enforce a disarmament pro- 
gram, including disclosure and verification, 

4. To assure each participant that the 
other states are observing the various agree- 
ments. 

It is the opinion of many that such a 
disarmament program as this is somewhat 
of a lost cause in many respects. The So- 
viet Union has placed many obstacles in the 
course of any plan which would meet the 
approval of the Western World. The most 
recent was the new Soviet demand, made 
public almost on the eve of the latest Lon- 
don negotiations, for a preliminary “freeze” 
on armed forces and armaments as of last 
January 1. Such a “freeze” would prevent 
the armament of Japan and, more particu- 
larly, West Germany. This is unacceptable 
to both the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. At this point it is very unlikely that 
any system of inspection can be arranged to 
meet the approval of all nations concerned. 
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In recent months a great deal of interest 
has been rallied around a proposal to seek 
an international moratorium on experi- 
mental detonations of hydrogen bombs. * * + 

Such a moratorium was suggested last fall 
by David R. Inglis, of the Argonne National 
Laboratory, and proposed informally to the 
President and the Secretary of State by 
Pierre Mendes-France during his premier- 
ship. It also has the backing the Asian 
Prime Ministers who met at the Colombo 
Plan Conference in Jakarta last December, 
though they suggested it not only because 
they thought it would be a substitute for 
disarmament but because so many of them 
do not like the nearness of the Pacific prov- 
ing grounds. 

The Washington Post and Times Herald, 
on February 11, 1955, suggested in its edito- 
rial columns five significant advantages of 
such a proposal. They are briefly: (a) The 
plan would be a step, even though a smail 
step, away from war; (b) the ban would be 
self-enforcing, no elaborate enforcing ma- 
chinery; (c) it would tend to curb the 
development of new nuclear devices; (d) the 
ban would relieve fears about the further 
accumulation of radioactivity in the at- 
mosphere; (e) a careful proposal would 
help convince the world of the sincerity of 
this country’s efforts to reverse the drift 
toward war. ; 
_ Before I conclude I wish to make note of 
a proposal sponsored by the Federation of 
American Scientists which would establish 
a United Nations commission to study the 
effects of atomic and hydrogen bomb tests. 
The 2,000-member federation suggests that 
the U. N. commission examine the extent 
of radioactive contamination as the result 
of past tests, evaluate the potential genetic 
effects on human beings of future tests and 
attempt to establish a “danger threshold.” 
This proposal is more or less a modification 
of the plan I have just discussed. 

If the United States were to initiate a 
program along these lines, it would un- 
doubtedly have a great effect in quieting 
many fears. 

It is difficult to understand how a great 
nation, such as ours, which has shown such 
genius in the fields of science and nuclear 
warfare and, at the same time, has had such 
poor success in charting a path away from 
the destruction brought on by these dis- 
coveries. Need we advance beyond the point 
of no return? 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND THE FUTURE OF MAN, 
JULY 11, 1955 : 


One of _history’s recurrent tides for peace 
may again be flowing in the world today. 
In the United States, among our allies and 
possibly even in the Communist bloc there 
is a deep realization that a nuclear world 
war would mean only mutual destruction 
and there would be no victor. Advances of 
fantastic proportions have been made in the 
nuclear and thermonuclear sciences in the 
past 10 years. If utilized to the detriment 
of man, they could very easily erase these 
achievements and those of past centuries 
in a matter of days. We have harnessed a 
new energy, the atom, that can destroy cities 
and complete armies, against which there is 
little defense. Yet, if used properly, this new 
energy can be utilized for the benefit of man- 
kind in industry, transportation and power. 

Almost a year ago I began to take par- 
ticular note of these new problems and 
dangers confronting us with the advent of 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs. In April 
I complied my views and thoughts in a 
speech to the Senate. My entire source of 
information at that time as it is today was 
from newspapers, magazines, quarterlies and 
public documents. The results of my first 
efforts to analyze the situation evolved 
around a chronology of events occurring 
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since the first atomic bombs were dropped 
on Nagasaki and Hiroshima in Japan at 
the end of World War II. 

Today I wish to expand on the more re- 
cent developments, the program for the 
future and some of the serious problems 
facing the policymakers of the world These 
are three general areas which I wish to 
discuss: 

1. Radioactive fallout. 

2. The position of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons in our military program and defense 
system. 

3. An effective program to preserve peace 
and to combat the threat of world-wide 
devastation in nuclear warfare. 

Radioactive fallout is a shower of dust 
after a thermonuclear explosion. The mush- 
rooming cloud in an atomic or hydrogen ex- 
plosion is made up of dust particles which 
are spread by the winds after an explosion. 
They settle down over wide areas with the 
winds or they are carried down in rain or 
snow. ; ; 

It was this dust that fell on the Japanese 
fishing boat that was contaminated by fall- 
out 100 miles from the Bikini hydrogen ex- 
plosion March 1, 1954. 

According to reports the fallout peril de- 
pends upon how much radioactive dust is 
created in the moments following the ex- 
plosion. In an air burst, dangerous fallout 
dust is made up of fragments of the casing 
of the bomb and its vaporized mechanical 
components. plus the end products of the 
fission and fusion reactions. A wide range 
of chemical elements is involvéd, a field 
in which I am strictly an amateur. 

Also, according to correspondence with 
scientists and newspaper sources, some 
stray dust particles floating in the air may 
become irradiated to a high degree. But the 
total amount of air burst dust is relative 
small. The fallout hazard, as I understand 
it, is much greater with an explosion near 
or at the surface. Tons of earth and rock 
and other terrestrial objects destroyed by 
the explosion are sucked up into the great 
mushroom. Intense radiation transforms 
these particles into hot radiation emitters. 
The great force of the explosion blows the 
radioactive dust very high. The heavier 
particles may fall soon, while the light par- 
ticles may stay in space for a long period of 
time. The radioactive “hot” particles which 
fall in a matter of hours after the explosion 
are the deadly menace. 

The perplexing problem is what effect do 

these experimental explosions have on the 
human race, today and in the future. It is 
generally recognized that the immediate 
fallout of radioactivity after a test explosion 
in the immediate area is dangerous and dead- 
ly. Inadequate answers remain to the prob- 
lem of the long-range possibility of increas- 
ing the natural background radiation of the 
world as a whole. Another question unan- 
swered is how much effect does the fallout 
have internally on human beings? There 
have been opinions of one extreme to the 
other coming from scientists and public fig- 
ures. Only recently has there been any off- 
cial pronouncements coming from the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
_ Late in May, this year, a Yale physicist 
charged the AEC with giving what he called 
misleading information about the danger to 
mankind from atomic test blasts. He 
warned that the radioactive fallout from 
such blasts is producing genetic effects in 
mankind that will be showing up for thou- 
sands of years to come. The expression of 
these fears has diminished somewhat in re- 
cent weeks. 

Prof. Milton S. Livingston of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, also chair- 
man of the Federation of American Scien- 
tists, says that those people who say H-bomb 
tests are a danger to mankind and that they 
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must be stopped are making these state- 
ments on an uninformed basis and that time 
will have to pull the picture into perspec- 
tive. 

Eminent scientists such as Dr. Ralph Lapp 
and Dr. H. J. Muller show concern about the 
long-lasting effect these experimental tests 
may have upon the human race in the fu- 
ture. However, they feel that we cannot 
jump to conclusions and it is important to 
have more complete information from au- 
thoritative sources. 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, Commissioner of the 
AEC, speaking at the Alumni Reunion at 
the University of Chicago, on June 3, 1955, 
said that: “Tests, therefore, do not consti- 
tute any real hazards to the immediate 
health.” Incorporated in his speech was a 
statement on the genetic question pre- 
pared by the Advisory Committee for Biology 
and Medicine to the AEC. The last two par- 
agraphs of this report read as follows: 

“No measurable increase in defective in- 
dividuals will be observable at any time as 
the result of current weapons’ tests, since 
the few radiation-induced defectives will 
not change measurably the number of about 
40,000 defectives who will occur spontane- 
ously among the 4 million births of each 
year in the United States. It may be point- 
ed out that no significant change in the per- 
centage of malformed children has been ob- 
served among those conceived after the war 
whose parents. had been exposed to the 
atomic bombs in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

“The foregoing conclusions apply only to 
the genetic effects of weapons’ tests carried 
out at the present leve! and of foreseeable 
peacetime -uses of atomic energy. The ge- 
netic effects of a generalized nuclear war 
would be one of many catastrophic conse- 
quences of such a disaster.” 

More intensive studies are needed and 
more information must be made available 
before any sound conclusion can be reached 
on the question of radioactive fallout. 

In my April speech I expressed my con- 
cern, about the theoretical cobalt - bomb; 
its vast destructive power and its threat to 
all mankind. - The C-bomb has never been 
tested. My concern over this mythical bomb 
has been minimized by the now numerous 
reports of the superbomb or U-bomb. This 
new weapon was detonated in the March 
1954 test on Bikini. This was no A-bomb 
such as was dropped on Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki in 1945; nor was it an H-bomb such as 
was tested at Eniwetok atoll in 1952: It 
was a U-bomb triggered by fissionable ura- 
nium 235, fanned up by a fusionable hydro- 
gen ingredient and finally split asunder py 
enormous fissioning of ordinary uranium 
238. This has been verified by the recent 
report made by Dr. Libby of the AEC. 

I believe that ordinary atomic bombs are 
measured by “kilotons” and thermonuclear 
weapons are measured by “megatons.” A 
kiloton is equivalent to 1,000 tons of TNT; 
a megaton to 1 million tons. It has been 
estimated that the Bikini explosion equalled 
14 to 16 megatons., 

According to Dr. Libby’s recent report, the 
energy is released by fission rather than 
fusion. This indicated that ordinary, cheap 
uranium 238 was the major explosive con- 
tent and was responsible for fallout over 
a vast area. 

One of the most significant things about 
this newly released information on the H- 
bomb is that it means that Russia or any 
other nation capable of making atomic 
bombs can, with a little more effort, create 
superbombs. 

This cheaper weapon is tremendously more 
deadly than a pure hydrogen bomb. The 
destructiveness of a hydrogen bomb is pro- 
duced by heat and blast. By adding ordi- 
nary uranium to this weapon, the additional 
lethal radioactivity is created. Dr. Libby’s 
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report has confirmed, at long last, the specu- 
lations and deductions of eminent scientists 
like Dr. J. Rotblat, British physicist and Dr. 
Lapp, as well as many others. 

There are several conclusions that can be 
drawn from the information made available 
to the general public. The U-bomb is cheap. 
The weapon can be made in any size because 
of its comparative simplicity and the cheap- 
ness of uranium 238. The only restriction 
on the size of the bomb is the method of 
delivery. One of the results is that the 
fallout persists for days, weeks or months. 
In addition to its direct or external radia- 
tion effects, the weapon creates toxic prod- 
ucts like strontium 90 and radioactive iodine 
in large quantities, which are internally 
damaging. 

The information finally coming out is 
material which is vital in our civil defense 
setup. It has been almost 16 months since 
the superbomb was detonated. But for the 
fallout that sickened the Japanese crew 100 
miles from the explosion site, the nonofficial 
scientific world might not have learned that 
the United States had achieved a vastly 
more powerful weapon. 

Until Libby’s talk to the Chicago alumni, 
AEC’s comments on fallout had been pretty 
well limited to the much-publicized news 
release by AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss 
last February 15, 1955. In it, he officially 
conceded the existence of fallout and de- 
scribed the pattern it took at the Bikini 
test. Admiral Strauss did not discuss per- 
sistence—how long and to what extent fall- 
out radioactivity can deny humanity a nor- 
mal aboveground existence. This is the 
information which is necessary to have made 
known in order to prepare any type of de- 
fense. 

Dr. Libby has now testified that fallout 
radioactivity becomes one-tenth as intense 
7 hours after the burst, one-hundredth after 
the first 2 days, one-thousandth after the 
first 2 weeks, and one ten-thousandths after 
the first 3 months. 

The AEC has been very reluctant in re- 
leasing official facts about atomic and hydro- 
gen bomb tests, the aftereffects, persistence 
of fallout or any recommendations for pro- 
tection against the heat, blast and radio- 
active fallout, products of these thermonu- 
clear blasts. The first official facts about 
the March 1, 1954, blast were released by the 
AEC on February 15 of this year, almost a 
year later. In fact the AEC denied the exist- 
ence of the new superbomb until the recent 
Libby report. I fear that the administration 
has failed to take the public into its confi- 
dence. We must face up to the facts and 
adequate information must be available if 
we are to carry out any realistic program of 
defense. 

The people must have all the facts possible 
so that they can understand the nature of 
the problems which confront them. We in 
America do not need a glossy coating on 
unpleasant material. If we are supplied 
with the necessary information, there will 
be no panic or hysteria.. I think perhaps 
some of the lack of interest in our civil de- 
fense program is due to the fact that people 
do not realize what we are faced with in 
thermonuclear weapons. 

I wish to voice my unqualified support for 
the United States proposal that the United 
Nations evaluate the effects of nuclear radia- 
tion and fallout from atomic and hydrogen 
bomb tests. I spoke of such a plan in my 
previous speech. The proposal was origi- 
nally suggested on March 6, 1955, by the 
Federation of American Scientists, a group 
of 2,200 United States scientists and engi- 
neers concerned with science’s role in world 
affairs. 

This proposal is a major step forward. An 
assemblage of radiological information from 
all sources will make it much easier to an- 
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‘tists and engineers. 
diverted we will be threatened with the loss 
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swer the questions raised throughout the 
world about the possible harmful effects of 
nuclear tests. 

`- This United States proposal was announced 
by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., at 
the United Nations commemorative session 
at San Francisco. This proposed study is 
essential to insure that humanity is not 
endangered by these tests. A general study 
of this nature has already been undertaken 
by the federation with a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

At this point I think it appropriate that I 
speak briefly about several problems involv- 
ing our scientists—namely, security and the 
shortage of capable scientists and engineers. 

In the May 27 issue of Science, a bulletin 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Dr. M. Stanley Livingston 
said great difficulty had been met in finding 
scientists willing to talk in public about the 
problem of nuclear radiation hazards. 

“This experience illustrates,” Dr. Living- 
ston reported, “one of the political dilemmas 
in which we find ourselves. * * * Those who 
know ‘won't speak and those who don’t know 
cannot speak with authority.” Security reg- 
ulations, fear of controversial issues and 
administrative restriction on speaking by 
employees were cited by Dr. Livingston as the 
reasons that a scientific-political program 
‘was difficult to arrange. 

It is unfortunate that in this Nation of 
‘ours that men who attempt to voice an 
opinion run the risk of being accused of 
having Communist leanings or lack of pro- 
fessional competence. We are fortunate that 
there are a few who are willing to take the 
risk and express their particular viewpoint. 
‘Without these few we would be lost because 
solutions can be arrived at only after proper 


‘discussion. 


Insecurity in the field of science has a 
‘definite bearing on the appeal and induce- 
ments to bring new and fresh talent into the 
‘science and engineering fields. 

_ In an address before the Alumni Federa- 
tion of Columbia University, Allen Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 


‘said that in the decade from 1950 to 1960, the 
‘Soviet Union would graduate 1,200,000 scien- 


tists and engineers, compared to 900,000 in 
the United States. He warned that unless 
something was done at once, Soviet scientific 
manpower might well outnumber ours in 


many key areas.: 


In an article in the May 31, 1955, issue of 


‘the Washington Evening Star, Ben H. Bag- 
‘dikian brought forth some very enlightening 


figures. This article cites a 1953 poll of 


‘science Ph. D.’s graduating from research 


universities which showed them equally 
divided where they would like to work, one- 
third each in Government, 


of Fort Monmouth and the case of Dr. 


‘J. Robert Oppenheimer—a poll of Ph. D.’s 


showed that the 33 percent who wanted to 
work for the Government had dropped to 8 
‘percent. The chief reason given: security. 
The Nation cannot afford to discourage 
young scientists. Ata time when its require- 


‘ments for trained men are rising sharply, 


bachelor degrees in science have been drop- 
‘ping, 20 percent in 1950-51, another 25 per- 
cent in the next year. In 4 years all bachelor 


-degrees in science and engineering have 
«dropped from 80,000 to 34,000. 


We cannot 
underestimate the quality of Russian scien- 
If this trend is not 


of the battle for scientific manpower. In 
addition the Federal Government cannot af- 
ford to encourage public contempt of highly 
-trained and skilled men in the sciences. 

I plan to discuss this matter of scientist 


and engineer shortages more completely at 


a later date. Briefly, there are a number 
of things which can be done to give new 


‘tested the H-bomb. 


industry and» 
‘universities. In 1954—after the investigation 


“nonnuclear war. 
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life to the incentives in the science fields. 
Encourage the study of science at the high- 
school level; better teaching methods and 
facilities; a correction of the selective-serv- 
ice laws; a Federal scholarship program to 
help worthy students meet expenses; and 
finally a better public relations and security 
program. 

_ Theoretically, the entire human race can 
for all practical purposes be eliminated for 
the small sum of about 40 cents per human, 
give or take a few cents either way. The 
authority for this statement is credited to 
Dr. Leo Szilard, a distinguished physicist, 
by columnist Stewart Alsop. ‘This state- 
ment is somewhat misleading since it makes 
no allowance for the cost of delivery or the 
attrition of defense. It assumes, in effect, 
a deliberate, unopposed effort to commit 
global suicide, for which I presume the hu- 
man race is not yet ready. 

However accurate this statement by Dr. 
Szilard may be it makes it very plain that 
this enormous scientific advance opens up 
the possibility of genuinely unlimited de- 
struction at very low cost. Combined with 
the fallout phenomenon it basically trans- 
forms the whole world situation. 

The second question which faces our pol- 
icy makers who must deal with these new 
advancements in science and warfare is— 
What part do the atomic, hydrogen, and 
super weapons play in our overall military 
and defense program? 

At the height of the debate over our for- 
eign policy in the Formosa Straits, Secretary 
of State Dulles put forth a new policy, en- 
dorsed by President Eisenhower—the doc- 


trine of “limited” atomic war with tactical 


weapons. This approach seemed plausible 
at first glance, but further examination 
‘brings a considerable number of doubts to 
mind. 

In 1949 this doctrine may have been a 
great deterrent to war, because of our great 


‘superiority in the development of nuclear 


and thermonuclear weapons. We no longer 
have this great advantage. The Soviet 
Union has advanced much faster than pre- 
dicted. We do not know whether they have 
the U-bomb, but we do know that they have 
It is likely that they 
‘will have the superbomb in the near fu- 
ture if they do not have it already, because 


‘of the general simplicity in development of 


this new force, once you have mastered the 


‘atomic bomb, which they have done. 


Tactical weapons used on military targets 
only is a wishful attempt at minimizing 
the dangers of nuclear warfare. Can we rely 
entirely on this increased precision and ac- 
curacy? These nuclear weapons, large and 
small, are subject to error, human and 
mechanical. Weather conditions can change 
at the last moment. Military installations 


_are usually near towns and cities. A weapon 


large enough to insure the destruction of 
such a military target will almost inevitably 
take a toll of nonmilitary areas. To para- 
lyze an enemy it would be necessary to hit 


‘the centers of industry, which are heavily 


populated. 
We may use a small atom bomb on an 
aggressor, but we can expect retaliation. 


The enemy may not have perfected a tacti- 


cal atomic or hydrogen weapon, so they will 


‘drop several large ones. The next step 
‘would be a thermonuclear holocaust out of 
_which would emerge no victor. 


I find little assurance in the possibility 


‘of limiting an atomic war once it was 
started. 


We have geared our national defense poli- 


_cy to nuclear weapons to such an extent 


that we are not really prepared to fight a 
We are cutting the budgets 
of our armed services and reductions are 
planned in manpower. The consequences of 
a cutrate-defense policy can be disastrous, 
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I am pleased with and wholeheartedly en~ 
dorse the increase in the Defense Depart- 
ment’s funds, being granted for fiscal year 
1956. At this point I wish to take the op- 
portunity to commend my colleagues here 
in the Senate who have taken it upon them- 
selves to warn the people against the com- 
placency about our air superiority over the 
Soviet Union. Extended debate and testi- 
mony indicate that we are not necessarily 
in the lead in every respect in air superi- 
ority. Our advantage today is in means of 
delivery, but Stewart Alsop reported on May 
16, 1955, that the Russian type 39 and type 
37 do the same jobs as our B-47’s and B-52’s 
with half the number of engines. This 
means that the Soviet engineers have de- 
veloped jet engines with twice the thrust of 
any yet achieved in this country. All indi- 
cations are that we are neck and neck in the 
race to develop the intercontinental missile. 
Perhaps our biggest asset is our industrial 
capability and an advantage in offense and 
defense due to our air bases around the 
world. 

A revulsion to the use of nuclear weapons 
is developing throughout the world. It is 
not very different to that which eventually 
was followed by the banning of poison gas 
and bacteriological weapons after the First 
World War. When that revulsion is added to 
the prospect of mutual annihilation, it may 
be that atomic weapons may also be headed 
for outlawing. If that should be the case, 
we are playing into the hands of the Russians 
by relying almost exclusively on nuclear 
weapons in our plans for massive warfare. 

Recently Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, 
Military analyst of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, called for the abolition of nuclear 
weapons and proposed in effect that the 
NATO countries, which have 160 million 
more people than the Communist bloc, 
match the armed strength of the Russian and 
satellite forces. 

Phillips said that “a nuclear war is so 
destructive that no one could possibly win.” 
He continued: “Such a war has no relation 
to any war that ever has been fought before. 
It is necessary to prevent it before mankind 
destroys itself. A single thermonuclear 
bomb today can release more explosive en- 
ergy than has been used in all wars since 
gunpowder was invented.” 

The greatest problem that we face in the 
future is setting up a world-wide program 
for the advancement of peace and an opera- 
tive disarmament program. It seems much 
more difficult, however, to chart a positive 
and constructive future than the negative 
one that we have been following, up to this 
time. 

As Albert Einstein once said, “Every step 
appears as the unavoidable consequence of 
the preceding one. In the end there beckons 
more and more clearly general annihilation.” 

Man has developed the means to destroy 
himself. A satisfactory nuclear disarmament 
agreement may take years to reach. Our first 
objective should be to get on at once with 
the discussions which may lead to an agree- 
ment. 

In considering the possibilities of an arms 
control program there are several things 
which must be considered. Huge bomb 
stockpiles in themselves are no longer of 
any great advantage because of the unlim- 
ited destructive power of these superbombs. 
As Dr. Libby said in his report, 30 10-mega- 
ton U-bombs could blanket the entire con- 
tinental United States with radioactive fall- 
out and, of course, cause enormous blast, 
burn, and localized radiation in the imme- 
diate areas hit. 

The value of numerical superiority in nu- 
clear weapons has declined considerably. 
The American lead in the stockpile of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons is of less significance 
today. If the enemy has enough bombs to 
destroy us, there is little advantage in our 
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having enough to destroy him 3 or 4 times 
over. Scientists moreover now believe we 
are approaching the ultimate weapon in the 
ICBM—the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile—which will soar through the strato- 
sphere to bring death and destruction from 
blast, radiation, fire, and fallout. The earth 
is of a limited size and the ICBM is believed 
to be virtually unlimited in distance and 
destructive powers. 

International inspection, as first proposed 
in the Acheson-Lilienthal-Baruch plan, no 
longer provides foolproof knowledge of a na- 
tion’s nuclear buildup. With natural ura- 
nium as the basic ingredient, only a mini- 
mum amount of the costly uranium 235 and 
plutonium need be produced and could be 
easily hidden. There will be no need for 
many huge power sources, no need for enor- 
mous gaseous diffusion plants, such as that 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

As so pointedly stated by the Washington 
Post and Times Herald columist, Chalmers 
Roberts, leaders on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain are beginning to alter their think- 
ing and policies because of the nuclear facts 
of life. 

It has become quite obvious that absolute 
control of all fissionable material—including 
each and every weapon—is now impossible. 
It is impossible because it has become rela- 
tively easy for any nation which has mas- 
tered the original technique to manufacture 
fissionable material and to create A- and H- 
bombs. 

There have been a number of proposed 
disarmament programs. It is generally 
agreed that in this day and age, a relative, 
rather than an absolute program of controls 
over all types of arms and armed forces 
might be obtainable. A prerequisite to any 
effective arms control would have to be a 
relaxation of world tension. There is some 
indication that there may be a general relax- 
ation of tensions at the present time. That 
possibility will be put to a test at the forth- 
coming summit meeting of the Big Four. 

Any effective arms control plan may also 
require a ban on nuclear tests. There are 
arguments, pro and con in this respect. Con- 
tinued tests of nuclear weapons are proba- 
bly of less value to the United States than 
they were several years ago, prior to the 
testing of the H-bomb. Now our scientists 
and defense officials are primarily interested 
in greater weapon efficiency. Continued tests 
would be more useful to nations who 
have not progressed as far in nuclear 
weapons as America. Tests would be neces- 
sary for all countries which are attempting 
to develop the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. As I have said, the ICBM is believed to 
be the ultimate in weapons and it is the goal 
which the United States must reach first, 
unless an effective arms control can be per- 
fected. 

A ban on tests would introduce an ele- 
ment of uncertainty into the development of 
guided missiles. The scientists could not be 
sure that the missile would perform as cal- 
culated. Concealment of tests might be pos- 
sible in deep mines, though it would limit 
their usefulness. I seriously doubt that any- 
one could conceal an H-bomb explosion. 

One of the greatest problems in any arms 
control program would be the question of 
how to make use of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes and at the same time eliminate 
bomb-making potentialities. 

In addition it is necessary that reductions 
in conventional weapons proceed along with 
nuclear disarmament. If arms control were 
limited to nuclear weapons, the Soviet would 
hold a decisive advantage with its massive 
ground forces and new advancement in air 
power. 

Our country has been the target of much 
harmful propaganda abroad, due to the shift 
in winds at the March 1, 1954, H-bomb test 
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at Bikini and the accidental injury to Japa- 
nese fishermen and some of the Marshall 
Islanders. It is clear that we will suffer 
further harmful propaganda if we continue 
tests without having the approval of friendly 
and neutral nations. As long as we must 
compete with the Soviet Union in the race 
for superiority in thermonuclear weapons 
we must continue to test these weapons. 

Therefore, I wish to emphasize again that 
a United Nations study which would confirm 
the AEC assurances that well-safeguarded 
tests in small numbers would not exceed the 
danger threshold, would do much to quiet 
fears among our allies and friends. 

Ambassador Lodge could not have chosen 
a better way to relieve fears about radio- 
active fallout than to propose a survey 
through the United Nations. I sincerely 
hope that the administration will press for 
support of the Ambassador’s proposal before 
the United Nations in September. 

In the meantime it would be most appro- 
priate for the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to begin consideration of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 22, a resolution favoring 
United States participation in a scientific 
commission within the United Nations to 
study certain effects of nuclear explosions. 
This resolution was introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine, Mr. PAYNE. 
I am proud to be one of the cosponsors. Be- 
fore adjournment, I feel that it would be a 
big help if the Senate went on record over- 
whelmingly in favor of Senator PAYNE'S 
resolution. 

In conclusion, let me say that it would 
be foolish of us in America to relax any 
sound nuclear and military preparations 
until we can actually bring the Communist 
bloc nations to terms by getting them to 
agree to accept conditions under which there 
can be really effective international control 
of armaments of all kinds. 

A fitting statement to end my remarks is 
credited to Albert Einstein. When asked 
what he felt the weapons of world war III 
would be, he replied something to the effect 
that he did not know what weapons would 
be used in the next world war, but he was 
sure that the weapons used in world war IV 
would be rocks. 


THE NATION’s FUTURE IN THE WORLD 


(Excerpts from address of Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD of Montana, commencement ex- 
ercises, Central Catholic High School, Bill- 
ings, Mont., 8 p. m., Sunday, May 26, 
1957) 

This world of today is also a world of 
instant communications. And it isa world 
in which space is losing its meaning. In 
aviation, distances are no longer calculated 
in miles but in hours of flying time; with 
the coming of the jet age they will soon 
be calculated in minutes and seconds. 

It is a world in which nations depend in- 
timately upon one another for the food, the 
minerals, the countless products which are 
essential to their existence. It is a world 
in which no one part is far from or can be 
separated from the rest. 

It is, in short, a greatly different world 
from that of a century or a half century ago. 
It is a world of new dangers. You graduates 
know from your science studies the grim pos- 
sibilities which it contains. You know the 
implications of the threat of atomic war. 

Even the testing of nuclear weapons let 
alone war with these weapons, raises complex 
questions. When a single hydrogen bomb is 
set off in a test in the Pacific, for example, 
it is necessary to close off over 400,000 square 
miles of the ocean to all ships to guard 
against accidental death or injury. And we 
dot not yet know with any degree of cer- 
tainty what the long-range effect of the so- 
called radio-active fallout from nuclear ex- 
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plosions will be on human life and future 
generations. We do know, however, that 
like X-rays, the effect of this fallout is cumu- 
lative and that it can be highly dangerous to 
mankind in concentrated amounts. More- 
over, no nation is immune from it, even 
though the nation may be hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles from the scene of the ex- 
plosions, 

Three countries are already testing these 
nuclear weapons—the United States, Soviet 
Russia, and Great Britain. Others will in 
all probability have them in the not too dis- 
tant future. The level of radioactive fall- 
out in the atmosphere will increase as testing 
increases. 

That is the kind of new danger which con- 
fronts us in the present world. If testing 
of weapons alone is such a serious matter, 
it is not too difficult to imagine the danger 
posed by such weapons in the hands of an 
aggressor nation capable of delivering them 
in jet planes and guided missiles. 
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GRADUATES IN 20TH CENTURY WORLD 


(Excerpts from address of Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, commencement 
exercises, Butte Public High School, Butte, 
Mont., 8 p. m., Tuesday, May 28, 1957) 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Class of 1957, 
distinguished faculty and friends. 

All of you, whatever your interests, can 
look forward to a future of promise. It is 
not, however, a future without problems. 
And perhaps the greatest problem which the 
Nation will face in the next 25 years is to 
see to it that our technological progress does 
not run away with us, overwhelm us and, in 
the end, destroy those things in our way of 
life which make it most worthwhile. 

The great power of the United States 
places us in a position of great responsi- 
bility. It is first of all a responsibility to 
ourselves and to future generations. If we 
no longer have the immunity of distance and 
remoteness from developments in the rest 
of the world—and technological progress has 
ended that immunity—then we must take 
steps to safeguard the Nation in its new con- 
tacts. What we do or fail to do in our re- 
lations with others has a great influence 
throughout the world. Our actions are an 
important factor in determining whether the 
world will keep a measure of peace or whether 
it will be plunged into a great war from 
whose destructiveness no nation will escape. 
What we do or fail to do in our relations 
with others also has a great influence on 
the continued progress of all mankind and 
ourselves as a part of it. 

These are new problems to which a short 
time ago people in this country gave little 
thought. Now we have no choice but to 
give a great deal of thought to them. We 
will have to use our great power with wis- 
dom, with restraint and with eConomy to 
safeguard peace or we shall be compelled to 
use it recklessly in the terrible waste of war. 
As your Senator, I have tried as others have 
tried to give these international problems 
the attention they must have if your Gov- 
ernment is going to handle them success- 
fully. I haye done so because they involve 
the safety and well-being of the people of 
this State, of all the people of the United 
States; in fact, of civilization itself. They 
are the major problems confronting us to- 
day and they will become even more im- 
portant tomorrow. 

A FOREIGN POLICY ror PEACE 
(Excerpts from address of Senator MIKE 

MANSFIELD, of Montana, commencement 

exercises, College of Great Falls, Great 

Falls, Mont., 8 p. m, Wednesday, May 29, 

1957) 

Yet the shadow of war still hangs above the 
earth. The shadow today, moreover, is 
darker than that which preceded World War 
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II. It is a darker shadow than any in the 
history of mankind. It is the shadow of a 
war which threatens not only the Soviet 
Union and this country but all countries. It 
is the shadow of a war which threatens not 
solely civilization but the human race itself; 
not merely this generation but all genera- 
tions to come. 

I shall not dwell at length, today, on the 
terrors of this war of the future. You have 
read of them. You have heard of them. 
Sufficient to say that each year its potential 
destructiveness grows larger as atomic weap- 
ons are brought to an ever higher state of 
perfection. We have already reached the 
point where is is necessary to clear an area 
three times the size of the State of Mon- 
tana in order to test a hydrogen bomb. 
Think of it for a moment. Over 400,000 
square miles of the Pacific Ocean must be 
emptied of unprotected shipping before a 
single explosion can be set off safely. Even 
then, there must also be a prayer that the 
winds hold and that there has not been a 
miscalculation. If we have already reached 
this state merely in testing nuclear explo- 
sives, it is not difficult to imagine what 
would happen if such explosives were re- 
leased in actual warfare. 

The United States, Soviet Russia, and 
Britain already have these weapons. It will 
not be long before other nations add them to 
their arsenals. 

And we are only at the beginning. Guided 
missiles are commencing to replace piloted 
planes for delivering nuclear explosives in 
warfare. These missiles now travel several 
hundred miles with uncanny accuracy. Both 
Russia and the United States are already 
experimenting with new models that will 
speed to targets 1,500 miles away in a matter 
of minutes. It is only a question of a few 
years until these devices will have been de- 
veloped to the point where they will carry 
nuclear explosives between the continents 
and reach speeds of 15,000 miles or more per 
hour in their flight. 

This is not science fiction but scientific 
fact. These are the realities of the world in 
which we live in this second half of the 20th 
century. 

It is no wonder that the conscience of hu- 
manity has begun to speak out. We have 
heard it in the words of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. We have heard it from the depths 
of Africa in the words of that great mis- 
sionary, Albert Schweitzer. We have heard 
it from other religious leaders throughout 
the world. 

The words of each may differ but the mes- 
sage in every case is the same. The warning 
is clear: Mankind is walking blindly on the 
brink of an overwhelming catastrophe. 
There is little margin for error. There is 
little margin of time. 

I said that I would not dwell at length 
today on the dangers inherent in war and I 
shall not. What is essential is that we rec- 
ognize these dangers as very real. What is 
essential is that we do not close our minds 
to them as being beyond our comprehension. 
What is essential is that we seek to under- 
stand the problems that these weapons pose 
for the Nation and do what we can to deal 
with them, 

The danger to peace arises from the fact 
that these men—these men without fixed 
responsibility to their peoples—control vast 
forces of destruction. They can unleash 
these forces in a moment of fear, in a mo- 
ment of miscalculation, in a moment of 
whim. 

Strangely enough the hope that peace shall 
not give way suddenly in these circumstances 
lies in the fact that these Soviet rulers are 
not only ruthless men, they are also intel- 
ligent men. They are fully aware of the 
dangers to themselves as well as to others 
in modern warfare. They know something 
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of the power of nuclear weapons since they 
themselves have them and they are fully 
aware that these weapons are held by the 
United States and other free nations. They 
know that if they launch a military aggres- 
sion it will be met by retaliation. Since 
such is the case, if they act as intelligent 
men, they will not invite their own destruc- 
tion by precipitating a war. 

That is not much of a hope for peace. It 
is a delicate fulcrum on which to balance 
the fate of civilization. For the moment, 
however, there is no other. That is one of 
the realities of the situation which con- 
fronts the Nation, and we have no choice 
but to live with it. 

What, then, does the situation within the 
Soviet system add up to in terms of a for- 
eign policy for peace? What attitudes and 
actions on our part does it suggest? It sug- 
gests, first of all, that we cannot underesti- 
mate the continued danger of aggression 
from the Soviet system. It also suggests, 
however, that if we can do anything to lessen 
the threat which a potential war with the 
scientific weapons of today represents to all 
mankind, we ought to be prepared to do it. 
We should be prepared to negotiate at any 
time and at any place and on any matter 
which relates to the control of this warfare 
of the future. These negotiations must be 
pursued not with blind optimism but with 
all the soberness we can command, with a 
full awareness that there is no room for 
false steps or empty promises. 

I am confident that we can trust the 
President of the United States to negotiate 
in that fashion. It amazes me when people 
say that the President, our representatives or 
other Americans cannot talk with the Rus- 
sians without being contaminated or with- 
cut getting the worst of the bargain. If we 
ever reach the point where we fear negotia- 
tions on any matter because we believe we 
are less capable, less competent or more sub- 
ject to contamination than others, or be- 
cause we regard ourselves less able to dis- 
tinguish between what is good or bad for 
this Nation. then we shall indeed have 
reached a sorry state. 


Your HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


(Excerpts from address of Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, commencement 
exercises, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
3 p. m., Saturday, June 1, 1957) 

THE WORLD YOU FACE 


What is this world you face? Is it likely 
to be a peaceful world? 

Last year I delivered an address to the 
graduating students of Montana State Uni- 
versity. I told them that for the first time 
in my experience I could state my belief that 
a world war in their lifetime might be 
avoided. I said that I believed this was 
possible because of things done by men and 
women from many nations, 

I reminded them of the discovery of atomic 
power—a discovery which was a threat and 
still is—but which may also be a benefit in 
disguise because any nation which might 
start a war may now reasonably expect to 
bring about its own destruction. Nations 
of the world have realized in the past 2 
years that another war might destroy all 
life. We live at peace as the result of what 
Sir Winston Churchill has described as the 
mutual terror resulting from the threat of 
atomic destruction. 

Two years ago, at the summit conference, 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
crystallized an unspoken and unwritten un- 
derstanding. The understanding was that 
neither country on pain of self-destruction 
could start a major war or permit a situa- 
tion between other powers to deteriorate to 
the point where a major war might threaten. 

Today if we get into a world war, it is 
not likely to be because the great powers 
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-want war, but because they will have slipped 
into war inadvertently. 

Recall, for a moment, the most serious 
situation of last fall, the situations in the 
Middle East. Israeli troops had moved on 
Suez. France and Great Britain brought 
force to bear in the same area. The situa- 
tion was fraught with danger that a small 
war might become a big war. 

I cannot go into the details of those his- 
toric months. But I call your attention to 
the fact that the world stood virtually 
united in demanding that the use of force 
cease. The United States and the Soviet 
Union—with no understanding between 
them—found themselves on the same side. 
Together, unwillingly together, they worked 
through the United Nations to snuff out the 
fire of military action in the tinderbox of 
the Middle East. 

I do not attribute the stopping of hostili- 
ties in the Middle Eastern crisis to any great 
diplomatic finesse on the part of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, or any other nation. 
I attribute it to the overriding, but un- 
spoken, threat posed by the existence of 
weapons of mutual terror. These weapons 
might inadvertently have been unleashed 
had the use of force in the Middle East con- 
tinued unrestrained. 


A NEW SUMMIT MEETING? 


It has been 2 years since the President 
met at Geneva with the Chiefs of State of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 

Union. It may well be that the time is 
` approaching for another such meeting. 

Much has happened in these 2 years which 
might shape the thinking of such a meet- 
ing. Britain has a new prime minister. 
‘President Eisenhower has been reelected by 
“the greatest majority of any President. The 
leaders in the Soviet Union have faced the 
crisis of rebellion in the satellite nations. 
The Middle East crisis has warned us all that 
“war lurks around the corner for nations not 
‘ever mindful of the terrible consequences 
that might flow from relatively isolated mili- 
tary action. 

It seems to me that the people of the 
earth have the right to expect that the chiefs 
of state of these great powers should gather 
at least once every 2 years to discuss the 
issue of war or peace. 

I believe that another Summit Conference 
will soon be due, and I suggest a new tech- 
nique for such a conference. Past confer- 
ences of this kind have been followed by dis- 
illusionment and disappointment, I believe 
partly because they tried to do too much. 

Would it not be advisable then in devising 
an agenda for such a conference to limit it 
to one important problem? Could the na- 
tions not agree, for example, to consider only 
one question on which agreement might be 
expected? 

Ore of the difficulties in past conferences 
of this type has been that the agenda has 
been as wide open as the problems that face 
the great powers. Such an agenda tends to 
concentrate discussions on all the problem 
areas on which we disagree. 

Why could not the chiefs of state take up 
just one problem—a big one I must admit— 
but one upon which there is some chance of 
agreement? 


LIMIT HYDROGEN BOMB TESTS 


I have felt for some time now that real 
progress might be made toward agreement 
for the suspension of testing of hydrogen 
bombs of great size. 

This should not be a suspension of tests on 
our part only. I propose instead that we 
endeavor to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom on suspend- 
ing tests of bombs over a certain strength 
level. 

An agreement of this kind would be self- 
enforcing. We know from reading the daily 
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press that our detection devices as well as 
those of many other countries can infallibly 
detect hydrogen test explosions when they 
exceed a certain size. It follows therefore 
that if any party to an agreement not to 
test the biggest bombs were to violate that 
agreement, the violation would instantly be 
known to the entire world. 

I grant that such an agreement would not 
be without its dangers. But I believe that 
the time has come when the dangers of fur- 
ther uncontrolled big tests outweigh the 
dangers of agreement to suspend such tests. 
Surely this is an important enough issue 
for the heads of state to explore together 
ways of agreeing to limit or stop altogether 
the testing of hydrogen bombs so large that 
their fallout of radioactive material poses a 
threat to mankind. 


LEADERSHIP 


It is a strange thing that the United States, 
which has been the leading nation in the 
development of military uses of the atom, 
has somehow failed to occupy a leadership 
in the development of the peaceful uses of 
the atom. It is a strange thing that this 
Nation somehow failed to convince much of 
the world that we are in the forefront in 
seeking to control the devastating effects of 
the atom and to put it to peaceful uses. 

The time has now come for a vigorous and 
vital effort, led by the President of the 
United States, to begin to roll back the 
dangers of atomic warfare. 

The President cannot exert this leadership 
by occasionally authorizing his press sec- 
retary, Mr. Jim Hagerty, no matter how com- 
petent, to respond to pronouncements by 
Bulganin or Khrushchev. Neither can Mr. 
Dulles counter the propaganda moves of the 
Soviet Union by authorizing his press sec- 
retary, Mr. Lincoln White, to answer Mr. 
Gromyko. The voice of our leaders must be 
heard, not the voice of their press secre- 
taries. 

Moreover, leadership can never be exerted 
by waiting for the other side to make a state- 
ment to which this Nation can then respond. 

An essential element of leadership on the 
part of a man or a nation is willingness to 
take the initiative, to move out ahead. 
Leadership requires imagination and bold- 
ness and coolly calculated assessment of 
alternatives in any course of action. 

Leadership is not based on big talk, big 
size, or big emotion. I am sure that you 
have had experience enough to know that 
some men are assumed to be leaders, just 
because they are big, strong, and have a 
powerful voice. But you also know that real 
leadership among men or nations is not based 
on appearances, but rather is based on per- 
formance. Acts speak louder than words, 
as the saying goes. 

Can we look at our Nation today and know 
that we are willing to face the issues? Are 
we able to look a fact in the face and recog- 
nize it as a fact? Or do we look at facts and 
call them fancies because we aren’t willing 
to face them? Do we see the Russians as 
they are, or as we would like to think them 
to be? Do we recognize the threat of hydro- 
gen weapons, or do we hide from it? Do you 
read the comic section of your newspaper 
because you are unwilling to face the hard 
issues of the editorial page? Do you say, 
“Let those in Washington worry about that 
one—they’re the experts”? 

In asking these questions, I have inten- 
tionally mixed together those we should ask 
as a Nation with those we should ask as 
individuals because what we are as a group 
of individuals, we are as a Nation. If we as 
individuals adopt an attitude of “Let George 
do it,” if we as individuals are unwilling to 
face facts, be honest, and do the best we can 
with what we’ve got, then we as a Nation 
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cannot. expect to exercise the leadership es- 
sential to the creation and maintenance of 
a world in which-freedom shall not perish. 


Epwarp R. Murrow WITH THE News, CBS 
RADIO NETWORK, JUNE 7, 1957 

A member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Dr. Willard Libby * * * today told the 
Joint Committee investigating radiation 
dangers that the weapons development pro- 
gram of the United States would be “crip- 
pled” by a cessation of tests. “There is no 
substitute,” he said, “for testing to deter- 
mine the reliability of a weapon—conven- 
tional or atomic.” He added that the United 
States should limit its test shots, however, 
“to those essential for the survival of the 
free world.” 

Probably the biggest event of the last days 
has been the decision of the British not to 
explode the final hydrogen bomb in their 
current tests, and President Eisenhower’s 
hint that we, too, are through with the 
testing of the biggest hydrogen bombs. In 
the atomic age, these are the first retreats be- 
ing publicly made in development of atomic 
weapons, 

We need more information to judge how 
much the retreats are due to public pressure. 
They have been made at a time when the op- 
position to nuclear explosions is being vigor- 
ously expressed. The labor opposition in 
London has been vehement in arguing for 
curtailment of the tests. The hydrogen- 
bomb issue was injected into the last presi- 
dential campaign by Adlai Stevenson. Scien- 
tists of all kinds have voiced opinions. To - 
some extent the issue has been taken over 
by organized propaganda, for protest demon- 
strations abroad have been held only against 
Britain and American tests, and were singu- 
larly missing when the Russians exploded 
their last hydrogen hombs, which may have 
been the most dangerous yet set off in respect 
to fallout. Lord Cherwell, British nuclear 
scientist is quoted as saying: “The efficiency 
of the Communist propaganda machine is 
shown by the fuss. It is really shameful to 
see how many decent people are being taken 
in by it.” The Russian radio continues to 
demand an immediate end to all tests. 

But it is safe to say that neither the British 
nor American Governments retreated in the 
matter of the H-bomb because of Communist 
propaganda. Indeed it would be more than 
unfortunate—it might be highly danger- 
ous—if all criticism of the tests was to be 
swept aside simply because there is such 
propaganda. What is happening is that 
science and governments alike are both feel- 
ing their way into the new powers of nuclear 
energy, and still cannot be sure what is safe 
and not safe. The retreat from the big 
hydrogen bomb may have been hastened by 
public pressure—as in the House of Com- 
mons—but it is essentially the result of the 
growth of scientific knowledge. 

The fact that scientists themselves dis- 
agree makes it harder for governments to 
know what risks to run. Mr, Eisenhower 
said yesterday that he accepted the findings 
of the American Academy of Sciences. But 
Dr. H. Bentley Glass, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, one of the geneticists responsible for 
the academy’s estimate of the safety level 
last year, told the joint congressional com- 
mittee that this estimate might have to be 
revised, as the danger now appears to be 
greater. An atomic scientist, Dr. Walter 
Selove, of the University of Pennsylvania, told 
the committee that the academy’s estimate 
is “seriously out of date.” Dr. Shields War- 
ren, of Boston, disagreed. Warren, who 
helped write the academy report, said there 
are at present “no available facts which would 
warrant a change to a significant degree, as 
far as the pathological effects are concerned.” 
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Mr. Eisenhower stressed the greater clean- 
liness of American bombs, and the British 
are elated to find that their hydrogen bombs 
have been remarkably clean. The British ra- 
diologist who rode through the atomic 
cloud after the last explosion to take samples 
said: “There was no fallout at all.” But he 
added: “Ultimately the fallout will come 
down, sometime in the next year or two.” 
And that assertion is a reminder that the 
radiation is there, ready to do the injury 
that radiation causes. 

One fact the public is beginning to un- 
derstand is that there are two kinds of dam- 
age from radiation. One is to bones and tis- 
sues, the other is to genes. When some sci- 
entists speak of a safety level below which 
radiation does not injure humans, they refer 
to injury to the tissues and bones of per- 
sons now living. The geneticists, the scien- 
tists of heredity, say there may be no level 
of safety whatever, because the damage to 
genes is transmitted to persons not yet born. 
The geneticists talk in a different time-span. 
That explains the sensational figures they 
give the vast numbers that will be damaged 
by nuclear tests. 

Dr. James Crow of the Universiy of Wis- 
consin told the Congressional joint commit- 
tee that the tests so far made will produce 
80,000 cases of gross genetic abnormalities, 
300,000 childhood deaths and stillbirths, 
700,000 embryonic deaths, plus an unknown 
number of minor defects. Now governments 
and scientists have to decide whether it is 
more justifiable to kill or maim millions 
over a prolonged period than over a short 

period. At any rate the. geneticists argue 
that the risks taken have to be justified. 

This is Ed Murrow. TIl be back in a mo- 
ment with the word for today. 

Regarding the effects of radioactive fall- 
out, there is disagreement—even among the 
experts. This is an issue in which the dis- 
tinction between what is known, and what 
is not known, needs to be clearly drawn. 
Thoreau said, “To know that we know what 
we know and that we do not know what we do 
not know, that is true knowledge.” It might 
in this case be survival itself. 

Goodnight and good luck. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 
15, 1957] 
THE APOCALYPTIC QUESTION—ERIC SEVAREID IN 
A RADIO News ANALYSIS, COLUMBIA BROAD- 
CASTING SYSTEM 


(Congressional fallout hearings involved 
not just our country but whole world and 
future generations; burden of proof now lies 
on those who want to continue bomb tests; 
could administration say today that Adlai 
Stevenson was wrong on issue?) 

Science may not yet be the master of 
human affairs; but it is no longer the simple 
servant of human will; it must now be met 
on its own terms. 

A row of mortals, Members of Congress, 
sat in a row on what was once the high judi- 
cial bench of the Supreme Court in the old 
court chamber of the Capitol Building. They 
were trying to find out what terms science 
has set for the continuity of a healthy 
human race. 

But they sat there rather helplessly; the 
real judges, good or bad ones, were the wit- 
nesses, the sedate-looking physicists—biolo- 
gists, geneticists come out of their labora- 
tories to explain to the political sovereignty 
the demands of the scientific sovereignty, one 
of whose findings already is that nature has 
no special interest in the survival of Amer- 
icans. 

For the implicit political decisions, a new 
element has been added; indeed, the final 
element. The responsible officers of one 
country now face decisions affecting not just 
their own country, but all countries; not just 
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the generation they inhabit, but all genera- 
tions to come. 

The atomic energy subcommittee in the 
old chamber has been hearing from the 
geneticists; these are the men who deal with 
heredity. And they are neither very com- 
placent nor very divided about radioactive 
fallout; less so than the physicists or the 
biologists; and one of them, Muller of In- 
diana, told the committee that the bomb 
tests already held, have, in all probability, 
impaired—that is diseased, deformed or pre- 
maturely shortened—hundreds of thousands 
or even millions of lives to come in future 
generations, 

The sheer weight of scientific testimony 
is getting too heavy for the previous official 
position here to hold—the position that 
there is no reason for serious concern. 
When Mr. Adlai Stevenson a year ago raised 
the alarm and proposed an American initia- 
tive, at an unknown risk to security for 
stopping the big bomb tests, the administra- 
tion denounced his attitude; it could not do 
so today; the climate of opinion has swung 
a long way in that direction. 

The area of scientific doubt about fallout 
effects, present and future, is still consider- 
able. Atomic Commission officials used to 
occupy that breach by insisting that the 
pessimists prove their case; now their oppon- 
ents are filling the breach, insisting that the 
optimists must prove their case; on the sim- 
ple proposition that if the optimists turn 
out to be wrong, it will then be too late. 

No magic scientific finding is expected to 
resolve the whole question neatly and finally; 
too little is known about other possible in- 
jurious substances besides strontium 90; too 
little is known about how the winds will con- 
centrate the fallout now in the stratosphere 
upon the earth; too little can be forecast as 
to how many additional nations will be ex- 
ploding how many additional bombs as time 
goes on. 

Therefore the decisions that must be made 
are not scientific decisions, they are political 
and moral. 

If we can get little new scientific infor- 
mation now, we probably can have new mili- 
tary-security information, and this may help. 
Always, our atomic and military authorities 
have balanced the fallout risk in testing, 
against the military-security gain. But what 
is this gain? They have not told us; and it is 
hard to see how the wisest legislators can 
reach even first-stage decisions about the 
most apocalyptic question ever faced by leg- 
islators unless they can have a look at the 
security side of this coin. Several moves 
now seem almost inevitable: 

The administration is providing that look. 
An independent authority established to 
judge the world effect of bomb testing, with 
official advocates no longer doubling as offi- 
cial judges; a serious new initiative for an 
enforceable test ban with Russia; and—if 
Russia will not agree to enforcement pro- 
cedures—facing again the Solomon’s ques- 
tion; of whether, as a civilized people, we 
shall take a present security risk upon our- 
selves in the name of everyone’s descendants? 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 7, 1957] 


HUMANITY OWNS THE AIR 


President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Macmillan bear a heavy responsibility for 
defense of their respective nations and the 
free world. It is understandable that they 
express unwillingness to halt nuclear tests 
which they believe contribute to that de- 
fense—unless a ban can also be made effec- 
tive on Soviet tests. Yet this cannot he 
the final word on this tremendous question. 

For in two respects the atomic tests—espe- 
cially the big bomb tests—differ from ordi- 
nary defense and disarmament problems. 
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For one thing, we are dealing here with 
something quite different from practice on 
an artillery range or mock airplane battles. 
The situation is more like one where artil- 
lery practice or plane battles would involve 
penetrating across a neighbor nation’s bor- 
der. For the effects of big bomb tests can- 
not be confined to any nation’s territory. 

A second distinctive factor is that tests 
of big bombs cannot be hid. No new inspec- 
tion system would be required to insure de- 
tection of any violation of an agreement to 
ban such tests. So nations honestly ad- 
hering to a test ban would run relatively 
minor risks from treacherous violators. The 
chief risk—a timelag—could be sharply re- 
duced by continuing laboratory experiments. 

Of course, Moscow is carrying on a propa- 
ganda campaign against British and Ameri- 
can tests while continuing its own tests. 
But that is no reason for not trying to ban 
big bomb tests. Indeed, it is a reason for 
doing so—to spike the hypocritical Soviet 
propaganda. And it is foolish to try to label 
as Communist inspired all the worldwide 
concern about fallout. The United States 
Atomic Energy Commission itself has finally 
conceded that all testing involves some 
danger. 

Indeed, it is apparent that both Britain 
and America are recognizing the weight of 
humanity’s mounting feeling about big 
bombs. ‘Tacitly the Eisenhower administra- 
tion appears to have modified the official 
position held during the last election. At 
his last press conference the President let 
the information fall that the United States 
is not likely ever to explode another 14- 
megaton bomb (like the big Bikini one). 
And Mr. Macmillan has been emphasizing 
that Britain’s test bombs. are unusually 
clean. 

It seems to us that both Washington and 
London should go further than this informal 
and one-sided curb. Even from a defense 
standpoint they have more to gain than to 
lose from getting formally on the right side 
of this question. We believe that many of 
the predictions of disaster from fallout are 
guesses that should not be accepted. But 
there is agreement that tests—even the 
cleanest—do involve some dangers. America 
and Britain cannot afford to act as if the 
Pacific were a private lake. Even less can 
they afford to act as if they owned the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

Instead they would be well advised to take 
the initiative in affirming that no nation has 
a right to contaminate the air humanity 
must breathe. Let them cut through the 
shilly-shallying over the complexities of dis- 
armament with a simple demand for a feas- 
ible ban on big bomb tests. 


[From U. S. News & World Report of June 14, 
1957] 


HERE ARE EISENHOWER’S VIEWS ON THE FALL- 
OUT SCARE—FROM THE TRANSCRIPT OF PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JUNE 5, 1957 


Marvin L. ARROWSMITH (Associated Press). 
Mr. President, in the last few days some top 
geneticists and other scientists have testi- 
fied that fallout radiation from nuclear- 
weapons tests will damage hundreds of thou- 
sands, and perhaps millions, of the yet un- 
born in terms of physical deformities and 
shortened life spans. 

Could you, as the man who must make 
the final decision on these tests for our 
country, tell us what your scientist advisers 
tell you on this, matter? 

The PRESIDENT. Well, first of all, last Oc- 
tober we published a very long report from 
the National Academy of Sciences which 
gave a very full discussion of this whole mat- 
ter, bringing up the amount of radiation you 
get from natural sources, the sun and X-ray 
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pictures and all the rest of it—I believe down 
even to include phosphorus on the dial of 
your watch—and things of that kind. 

That is the authoritative document by 
which I act up to this moment, because 
there has been no change that I know of. 

‘Now, on the other hand, here is a field 
where scientists disagree. 

Incidentally, I noticed that—many in- 
stances—scientists that seem to be out of 
their own field of competence are getting 
into this argument, and it looks like almost 
an organized afiair. 

I am concerned just as much as I am of 
this fallout—I am concerned with the de- 
fense of the United States. I have tried, and 
this Government has tried, to make the 
abolition of tests a part of a general system 
of disarmament—controlled and inspected 
disarmament. 

If we can do that, we will be glad enough, 
and very quickly, to stop tests. But we do 
have the job of protecting the country. 

Our tests in recent years, the last couple of 
years, have been largely of the—in the de- 
fensive type of armament to defend against 
attack from the air and, particularly, to 
make bombs cleaner so there isn’t so much 
fallout. 

“We have reduced the fallout from bombs 
by nine-tenths. So that our tests of the 
smaller weapons have been in that direction 
to see how clean we can make them. 

MERRIMAN SmirH (United Press). Mr. 
President, could you elaborate a little for us, 
sir, on your saying that among the disagree- 
ing scientists on the question of fallout that 
some of them are out of their field of com- 
petence, and it looks like an organized affair? 

Why do you say that, sir? Who is organiz- 
ing it, in your opinion? 

The PRES@ENT. I don’t know. I haven't 
any idea, but I just say it seems to come up 
so many places ani so many different 
speeches, and you find scientists of various 
kinds other than geneticists and physicists 
in this particular field that have something 
to say about it. 

Robert E. CLARK (International News Serv- 
ice). Mr. President, can you tell us what you 
think about Khrushchev’s television inter- 
view Sunday, including his offer to withdraw 
Russian troops from Europe if the United 
States would do likewise? 

The PRESIDENT. Well, this is what I say, of 
course, about such an appearance: 

Now, let’s make no mistake, that appear- 
ance was not the same as taking a kinescope 
of one of these press conferences and broad- 
casting it completely in Russia. 

We know that there are no prepared ques- 
tions here and no prepared answers. It is a 
matter of trying to deal honestly with each 
other, and then putting it on—in the papers 
and on the radio and in the television—on 
the television screen; and this other per- 
formance of last Sunday afternoon was far 
from that. 

Now, with respect to his proposal: He took 
one part of a proposal that affects not espe- 
cially our country, but countries of our allies. 
And it is an old method, when you are deal- 
ing with a number of allies, to try to pro- 
pose something which seems to be to the 
obvious interests of one in order to drive a 

wedge between them. 

What is done in Europe, what we do there, 
is always going to be the subject of consulta- 
tion between us and our allies before we do 
anything about it. 

So this matter—I noticed he didn’t say that 
Germany would be reunified or anything of 
that kind—just merely withdraw the troops. 

JOHN Scaut (Associated Press). Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Khrushchev, in answering ques- 
tions on disarmament, said that Russia, in 
his words, was quite prepared to seek a first 
step of partial disarmament agreement 
rather than to hold out for the comprehen- 
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sive disarmament agreement, which has been 
their policy in the past. 

Since this objective also is what we are 
seeking, do you think that his words, at this 
particular time, add encouragement to the 
possibility that an agreement along these 
lines is really possible at this time? 

The PRESIDENT. Well, I think that we can 
only say we can only hope so. 

As I told you before, all the reports are 
that this time at London the conference 
reflects, apparently on all sides, a more seri- 
ous, a more definite purpose to get ahead 
with substantive matters than ever before, 
and to use it, the occasion, less as mere, as 
a mere platform for propaganda. 

So every word that indicates a desire to 
meet sensibly on a step-by-step hbasis— 
which is the only way, by the way, I think 
it can ever be done—I welcome it, and cer- 
tainly don’t reject it until it’s been explored 
to the full. 

JAMES B. RESTON (New York Times). Mr. 
President, the comments here this morning, 
sir, about the fallout are, I think, open to 
the inference that this is just an organized 
campaign, and that the scientists who 
are—— 

The PRESIDENT. Oh, no. 

Mr. Reston. Disturbed about it—— 

The PRESIDENT. Oh, no; I didn’t say that 
at all. I said there does seem to be some 
organization behind it. I didn’t say a wicked 
organization. 

Mr. Reston. T think it is, the way it is 
left right now—this is merely an opinion— 
as open to that inference. 

NO REFLECTION ON SCIENTISTS 

The PRESIDENT. Well, I don’t mean that at 
all. 

There are as many of these people just as 
honest as they can be, there is no question 
about that. But, as I say, when they begin 
to talk a little bit out of their field, then I 
would rather go myself to the Academy of 
Sciences, which has no ax to grind of any 
kind, is not looking for publicity, and say, 
“Now, what do you people think?” 

I made mention that I was living by the 
document that they have given at this 
moment. 

Mr. Reston. May I ask two questions about 
this: whether you have any plans to deal 
with anxiety of the country about the fall- 
out and, second, whether in any way you are 
modifying your plan about testing? 

The PRESIDENT. Well, I wouldn’t say I have 
got - plan, because the plans that we have 
for testing are all hound up in the plans we 
have for disarmament, which we think is nec- 
essary. We think if you are going to include 
these weapons as a positive or almost-certain 
weapons of war in any future global thing, 
we would be foolish indeed to be behind any- 
body else. 

Now, that means testing, because the scien- 
tists in your laboratories each year believe 
they have found something that makes them 
cleaner, better, more efficient, or particularly 
what we are working on so hard, as you know 
is defense against hostile aircraft. So those 
people cannot continue to work unless they 
can test them. 

On the other hand, I would like to allay 
all anxiety in the world by a total and com- 
plete ban of all testing—based upon total 
disarmament in this field, is what I’d like. 

CHALMERS M. Roserts (Washington Post). 
In speaking, sir, of your desire for what I 
believe you call the total and complete ban 
on tests under disarmament agreement, do 
you mean that you would be willing to agree 
to such a ban under this first-step agree- 
ment, as part of this first-step agreement, 
with the Soviet Union? 

The PrEsmENT. Only you could do that, I 
think, in toto the way I expressed it there— 
in a complete thing—you could do that only 
if the same agreement were so couched, so 
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made, that you could see there would be no 
more atomic bombs used in war. 

Mr. ROBERTS. But it could be as part of the 
s0-called first step if it were firm enough— 


WHY INSPECTION IS ESSENTIAL 


The PRESIDENT. Well, only if it brought in 
that other part, though, that we were going 
to eliminate these things as weapons of war, 
and there were an inspection system that 
could make sure that was coming about; 
otherwise, you couldn’t Go it. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am not clear, sir. Are you 
speaking of the so-called fourth-country 
problem? 

The PRESIDENT. No; not at all. Other 
fourth countries have got a right to do as 
they please. 

I am saying that we couldn’t enter into 
any program which forever banned tests 
unless we also had a system which we knew 
would—and could be convinced would—for- 
ever ban the use of weapons, of these weap- 
ons in war. 

RICHARD L. Witson (Cowles publications). 
Mr. President, it seems to me that the dis- 
cussion on testing of H-bombs has left a lot 
of vacant spaces that we don’t completely 
understand, at least I don’t understand. 

You have said that our tests are going to- 
ward the point of testing clean weapons at 
the present time—— 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. WItson. Does this mean that we will 
not test any more H-bombs, which create a 
great fallout? 

The PRESIDENT. Well, as a matter of fact, 
I don’t think your statement is correct. I 
think we have found that the H-bomb, in 
proportion to its size, is probably one of the 
cleanest. I don’t think that your statement 
is correct. 3 

Mr. Witson. Let me ask it again: Will 
there be any more tests of H-bombs similar 
to the large one in the Pacific which caused 
such a wide fallout? 

The PRESIDENT. The early one, you mean? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT. I would doubt that any- 
thing like that would ever be repeated. But 
I want to say this again: Our plans, and even 
our thinking on this, we are trying to weave 
into programs which we must concert with 
our allies before they are of great value, and 
if I have not been as frank in this one sub- 
ject as you people think I should, remember 
this: If I say something that Britain or 
France or some other great ally, or Canada, 
cannot accept, and they get irritated or em- 
barrassed by it, then our whole program of 
trying to achieve real disarmament and real 
cessation in all these terrible fields is hurt. 
So I have told you what I think is public 
property, and what I think is proper to say. 


[From U.S. News & World Report of June 14, 
1957] 


Wuat’s ALL THIS ABOUT “STRONTIUM 90’? 


(There’s a strange term—strontium 90— 
that is heard more and more in the growing 
argument over fallout from atomic tests. 
What is strontium 90? Why is there con- 
cern about it? How dangerous is it? Here 
are answers to these and other important 
questions about atomic radiation.) 

Just what is strontium, anyway? 

Strontium itself is a harmiess element 
with a close chemical resemblance to cal- 
cium. It looks like a silver-white metal and 
is used, among other things, to give some 
fireworks a reddish flame. 

Is strontium 90 something else? 

This is a radioactive form of strontium, 
not found in nature but produced by nuclear 
reactions of an atomic biast. 

Then is it like radiation? 

In a way. Fallout from an atomic blast 
contains strontium $0 in the form of tiny 
radioactive particles. ‘These continue to 
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emit radioactive rays for a long time. Stron- 
tium 90 serves as a vehicle for radioactivity, 
in other words. 

Can you see strontium 90 in atomic fall- 
out? 

No. The particles are much too small. 

Is it possible to taste it, feel it, or smell it? 

Not in the quantities in which it drops as 
fallout. It is not like the radioactive “ash” 
that fell on Japanese fishermen in the Pa- 
cific after the first big H-bomb test. 

Is strontium 90 deadly if it falls on you? 

ae it will not kill you by falling on your 
skin. 

Then why all the talk about itnow? What 
is dangerous about it? 

The danger in strontium 90 is that, if it is 
absorbed into the body in large-enough 
quantities, it might cause a form of cancer. 

How can strontium 90 be absorbed into 
the body? 

A good bit of the strontium 90 that falls 
on leaves or on the soil is absorbed into the 
plant. Some of these plants might be eaten 
directly by human beings. Others may be 
consumed by cows which, in turn, could 
produce milk that would contain minute 
quantities of strontium 90. People thus can 
take in the radioactive substance in their 
food. 

Could it be hazardous to eat meat from 
cows that have grazed where strontium 90 
has fallen? 

Not particularly. Strontium 90 so closely 
resembles calcium that the amount retained 
by the animals goes automatically to the 
animals’ bones, which are not used as food 
for human beings. 

What do officials say about the danger of 
strontium 90 from atomic tests? 

The amounts involved are far too small 
to be dangerous, officials insist. Dr. Willard 
F. Libby, scientific member of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, says: 

“At the present time, the radiation dosage 
to bone from the most worrisome part of 
radioactive fallout, which is strontium 90, 
is about the same as what the Denver resi- 
dent would receive as additional radiation 
from cosmic rays if he moved from Denver 
proper about 200 feet up on the mountain- 
side.” 

What are some scientists so concerned 
about, in that case? 

The thing to watch out for, they say, is 
what would happen if a lot of strontium 90 
would get into the air and fall on farm 
crops and grazing land. The minute, radio- 
active particles of strontium 90 may be 
carried great distances—sometimes around 
the world—before coming down to earth. 
And strontium 90 remains radioactive for 
many years after it drops to earth. 

Is the amount of strontium 90 from fall- 
out being watched carefully now? 

Yes. A very elaborate sampling program 
is being carried out now, known as Project 
Sunshine. It consists of daily samplings 
of particles in the air, collected on gummed 
paper at 200 stations in the United States 
and around the world. Also, there are 
monthly tests of milk sold in each of 6 
milksheds in the United States, monthly 
sampling of sea water and of air in the 
stratosphere. In addition, annual checks 
are made of the soil at 17 points around the 
United States, and of pastures, vegetables, 
and animal bones in 7 areas in this country. 

Just how much more radiation are people 
getting now from strontium 90? 

Latest findings show that the radiation 
absorbed by children’s bones in this country 
from strontium 90 amounts to 1 or 2 percent 
of the dose received regularly from natural 
background radiation—or less than the var- 
iation you get by moving from one altitude 
to another. 

What would happen if a lot of strontium 
90 were absorbed in a human body? 
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Scientists say it would tend to concentrate 
in the bones. There it would continue to 
emit faint radioactivity for years. Although 
scientists do not yet have all the necessary 
data, some experiments indicate that too 
much strontium 90 in the bones might 
cause bone cancer, because of this radio- 
activity. 

There is a suspicion that it could also 
cause leukemia, a form of blood cancer, by 


_ the effect of radioactivity on the marrow in 


the bones. There is an argument now over 
how much strontium 90 it would take to 
cause these effects. 

Could strontium 90 have an effect on 
future babies? 

Apparently not. Dr. Libby says: “It is 
well to note that, since. radiostrontium 
[strontium 90] is assimilated in the bones, 
it constitutes essentially no genetic hazard, 
because its radiations do not reach the re- 
productive organs.” . 

How long does strontium 90 stay radio- 
active? 

Roughly 40 years, with its radiation de- 
creasing gradually over that period. — 

About how much strontium 90 is there in 
the atmosphere at this time? 

An AEC commissioner stated recently that: 
“Tf all the radioactive fallout which still is 
airborne should come down suddenly, there 
would be about one-third more total radio- 
active strontium on the ground than we now 
have in the United States. It falls so slowly, 
however, that there is expected to be rela- 
tively little increase over the present amount 
deposited—the extra fallout just about com- 
pensating for the natural radioactive decay 
of the radiostrontium already deposited.” 

Is there any natural defense against the 
dangers of strontium 90? 

Yes, evidently both plants and animals get 
rid of most of it. The calcium in milk 
and cheese, for example, is only one-tenth 
to one-fifth as radioactive with strontium 90 
as the grass that the cows ate. The human 
body rejects much of its intake of strontium 
90 as well. 

Is there a difference between strontium 
90 from A-bomb tests and that from H- 
bomb tests? 

The strontium 90 is the same, but the dis- 
tribution is different. In the case of big H- 
bombs, the fallout is injected into the 
earth’s upper atmosphere and is distrib- 
uted around the world. But strontium 90 
from smaller atomic bursts comes back to 
earth quickly, concentrated in the same 
general area in which the bomb was ex- 
pioded. 

How about future tests—will they in- 
crease the amount dangerously? 

This is the subect of a big argument now, 
among scientists and laymen alike. Some 
scientists recommend an end to big tests, on 
the ground that it is better not to take a 
chance. But the top AEC scientists say 
this is unnecessary and add: “The cause 
for real concern is not the deleterious effect 
of radiation resulting from weapons tests, 
but rather what would be the effect of the 
infinitely greater amount of radiation which 
would result from the massive use of nu- 
clear weapons in warfare. Here we would 
be dealing with excessive radiation, not to 
all the people of the world as has been sug- 
gested, but quite probably to large num- 
bers of people residing in areas of substan- 
tial contamination.” 


[From the New York Daily News of June 4, 
1957] 
CAPITAL CIRCUS 
(By Michael O’Neill) 
WASHINGTON, June 3.—If most of us ordi- 
nary citizens are befuddled by the merry-go- 
round of conflicting opinion which has fea- 
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tured the Congressional hearings on atomic 
fallout, we should be pardoned. Nearly 
everyone else is in the same sorry condition. 

The members of the Senate-House Atomic 
Energy Subcommittee, all well-informed 
men, said they have heard so many pros and 
cons and do’s and don’ts the last few days 
that they’re slightly dizzy. And it is uni- 
versally admitted the scientists themselves 
are confused. 

There are many reasons for this state of 
affairs. Although it seems to be human na- 
ture to expect order and agreement among 
scientists, the reverse is more often the case. 

High-school texts on physics or chemistry 
may be smugly certain, but modern men 
of science actually operate far out on the 
frontiers of knowledge, beyond the known 
and simple. For them, speculation, opinion, 
and confusion are not the exception; they 
are the very essence of their way of life. 


DANGERS MAGNIFIED, SAYS AEC EXPERT 


Dr. Charles L. Dunham, head of biology 
and medicine for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, suggested in his testimony that 
some scientists are magnifying the dangers 
of atomic tests not because of proved facts 
but because of their political opposition to 
anything promoting the possibility of nu- 
clear war. 

On the other hand, another prominent 
scientist who appeared before the subcom- 
mittee asserted privately today that the AEC 
is dismissing the fallout risk simply because 
it feels it has to back President Eisenhower’s 
policy of pushing atomic weapons develop- 
ment so long as there is no disarmament 
agreement with Russia. 

Whether or not there is any merit to these 
views, most observers feel the basic reason 
for the confusion lies much deeper. Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, a leading member of the subcom- 
mittee, put it this way to us: The over- 
whelming fact is that science still hasn’t 
come up with enough hard data—the kind 
you can’t deny—to provide sure answers to 
the life-and-death questions involved. 


WE'RE RUNNING AHEAD OF OUR FACTS 


In his headlong rush into the atomic age, 
man has resembled an overeager general: He 
has run far ahead of his support troops. Al- 
though he is test-firing bombs, he is not pre- 
cisely certain what they are doing to him 
or to his environment and, for the moment, 
he leans heavily on such unsatisfactory props 
as educated guesses and theory. This is es- 
pecially true of atomic fallout and its big- 
gest villain, radioactive strontium. 

All hands concede that of all the by- 
products of nuclear fission strontium 90 
is far and away the most worrisome. A 
single tablespoonful could theoretically in- 
jure or kill everyone in the world. It has a 
long life—about 28 years—and when it is 
hurled into the stratosphere in the bigger 
atomic blasts it gradually spreads around 
the entire globe, slowly sifting to earth over 
a period of years. Even more important, 
Sr-90 is a close chemical relative of calcium 
so that it passes through plants and animals 
and lodges in man’s bones, where it is ca- 
pable of causing cancer. 

The current great debate over atomic test- 
ing and the hazards of Sr-90 has centered 
on three crucial questions: How much Sr- 
90 can man take without serious injury? 
How much Sr-90 is now being absorbed by 
adult and, more important, children’s bones? 
And how much strontium can be injected 
into the stratosphere in the next 10, 20 or 
30 years without posing a threat to all hu- 
manity? 

On the first question there are nearly as 
many opinions as scientists. The AEC says 
the Sr-90 limit for the average adult should 
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be 100 sunshine units, a measure of stron- 
tium in relation to body calcium. The Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences favors a 50-sun- 
shine maximum while the British have been 
lobbying for 10. 

One critical issue is how much allowance 
to make for individual variations and for 
children, who are especially susceptible. An- 
other is whether there is or is not a thresh- 
old beneath which Sr-90 does no detectabie 
bone damage. The controversy remains un- 
resolyed because medical research still hasn’t 
produced solid data on the precise relation- 
ship between Sr-90 and body damage. 

On the second question—man’s present 
burden of strontium—there is even more 
controversy. AEC Commissioner Willard F. 
Libby, acknowledged leader of the no-dan- 
ger school, insists the present bone levels of 
Sr-—90 are 200 times less than the AEC’s 109- 
sunshine safety limit. The increased radi- 
ation, he says, is no more than a man would 
get by moving to a higher altitude, or about 
400 feet closer to the sun and its cosmic 
rays. At the present rate of atomic testing, 
Libby asserts, the general public would 
never hit the safety limit. 


UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION THEORY CONTRADICTED 


Despite the assurance with which these 
estimates have been advanced, they have 
come under heavy attack. A Government 
meteorologist revealed new evidence during 
the hearings that the stratosphere drops 
most of the Sr-90 on northern countries, 
contradicting Libby’s assumption of uni- 
form distribution. - Another medical scien- 
tist cited findings suggesting that the body 
absorbs Sr-90 at a far greater rate than 
Libby has supposed. Many unknowns re- 
Main to be cleared away before the conflicts 
.can be resolved. ‘ 

Regarding the question of. how much Sr- 
90 will be visited on man in the future, 
there is again uncertainty and dispute. All 
AEC estimates are based on the present 
rate of testing. The commission’s critics 
insist it has closed its eyes to the fact that 
atomic testing probably will continue to in- 
crease, greatly multiplying the dangers of 
Sr-90. During the hearings, AEC experts 
finally conceded there would be trouble if 
testing were not limited to 10 megatons of 
fission material a year. 


[From The Hartford Times of May 25, 1957] 
FALLOUT PERIL: A PROPOSAL 


The number of thinkers who believe man 
is committing murder and suicide by mak- 
ing tests of nuclear weapons is growing 
daily. These men include philosophers, 
theologians, physicians, physicists—men of 
many occupations and ali political beliefs. 
They are desperately afraid. 

Their fear is that test explosions of nu- 
clear weapons have been creating, and are 
still creating, clouds of radioactive dust 
in the upper air, dust that settles in a gentle, 
deadly fallout over the whole earth. This 
dust cannot be disposed of. It will be dan- 
gerous for many generations to come. It 
poisons water, food, the very earth itself. 
Settling into the bones of humans, espe- 
cially children, it starts incurable cancers. 

Who are these fearful men? Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, the medical missionary who 
works in isolation in Africa and has been 
given international recognition as a moral- 
ist and a musician. Pope Pius XII, voicing 
his thoughts through radio, public audi- 
ences and the columns of the Vatican news- 
paper. The Atomic Scientists Association of 
England. Dr. Linus Pauling, a chemist at 
“California Institute of Technology and a 
Nobel Prize winner. An association of Ger- 
‘man physicists, banded together to beseech 
their government’s opposition to continuing 
nuclear tests. The Japanese Government, 
which sent a special envoy to London and 
Rome for a similar purpose. 
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There are many others, whose knowledge 
and authority cannot be gainsaid. All are 
afraid—not for themselves but for hu- 
manity. 

Every nuclear explosion carries aloft many 
dangerously radioactive elements. Some of 
these elements decay very quickly, a few 
in a matter of seconds. Some are danger- 
ous for several lifetimes. Others will be 
deadly for as much as 200,000,000 years. 
There is no way to rid the earth of them. 
They fail into rivers, fields and oceans, and 
are absorbed by plants and eaten and drunk 
by animals. When a fish dies from their 
lethal emanations, the radioactivity does 
not cease. It can kill another fish or a 
human. 

Never before, until now, has man had in 
his hands the means of bringing about his 
own total destruction. Knives, clubs, guns, 
fire bombs, all the weapons of the past— 
these can „kill only in the vicinity of the 
place in which they are used. Once used, 
they are harmless until used again. 

The dust from nuclear bombs can kill 
again and again and again, and there is no 
way to stop it from killing. Every nuclear 
explosion is more dangerous than the last, 
because the accumulation of dust is that 
much heavier. 

Spokesmen for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission say the danger is not yet great 
enough to menace mankind. They cannot 
deny that it exists. The layman, without 
scientific training or physical equipment 
to assess the peril, may hope that the AEC 
is right, but he must give great weight to 
the opinions of the men who disagree. And 
the terror is contagious. 

Atomic Energy Commissioner Willard F. 
Libby announces that the United States now 
has a “clean” H-bomb, in which health 
hazards are minimized. He does not say 
they are eliminated. The difference is only 
one of degree. Each H-explosion adds much 
or little to the accumulation of poison. 

Is there any hope for mankind under this 
terrible and progressively worse threat of 
death? Yes. Man can survive the present 
level of artificial radioactivity. Thousands 
will die, but man will live. Dr. Pauling says 
10,000 persons have died or are dying from 
the effects of the explosions already set off, 
but the prospect of cancerous death is not 
yet universal. It is only an increase in 
radioactivity, contributed by more and more 
explosions, that can kill the human race. 

Protection, then, lies in a halt to nuclear 
explosions large enough to throw deadly 
dusts into the upper air. This means stop- 
ping tests of the H-bomb. 

Up to now, H-bombs have been tested by 


‘three nations, Russia, the United States, and 


Great Britain. It is unlikely that any other 
nation can develop an H-bomb. Therefore, 
if Russia, the United States, and Great 
Britain stop testing their bombs, humanity 
will be safe from the effects unless war 
breaks out and the bombs are put to mili- 
tary use. 

The horribleness of the H-bomb is the best 
deterrent to its use. The problem of nuclear 
disarmament is outside our scope in this dis- 
cussion of the tests and their effects. But 
there is a way to approach an international 
halt to testing. 

It would not involve any great danger to 
any nation’s security. There would be no 
need for international inspection of nuclear 
production. There need not even be a formal 
agreement. All that is required is a state- 
ment from President Eisenhower: 

“The United States will not again explode 
any nuclear device capable of poisoning the 
atmosphere unless it has evidence that such 
a device has been exploded, after this date, in 
a foreign country.” 

What would happen if the President made 
that statement? In one short sentence he 
would take a long step toward safety. Russia 
would be put into a position in which, if she 
is sincere in her many protests of horror at 
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the continued poisoning of the atmosphere 
she must do the same thing or lose great face. 
Great Britain would be in a similar position. 
Who would wish to be responsible for con- 
tinuing the pollution of the world? 

Would the security of the United States 
be endangered? There might, of course, be 
some risk. But we now have a usable 
H-bomb, big enough to serve our military 
purposes in a future war. If Russia stops 
testing, we are still ahead. If she does not 
stop, we can resume our tests. 

Would there be danger that Russia might 
outstrip us in the arms race if tests were 
stopped in both countries? No; for nothing 
would be said about laboratory research and 
mathematical investigations of H-weapons. 
Each side would continue that kind of work. 

Could we trust the Russians to stop tests 
if we did? There would be no need for 
trust, because an H-bomb explosion is im- 
possible to hide. Instruments that monitor 
the upper air over America reveal in a few 
days an explosion anywhere on the globe. 
If they indicated that Russia was again, or 
still, exploding H-bombs, we could start our 
tests again. The Russians know this, of 
course. 

It would take courage for the President 
to stop the tests. For one thing, such a 
proposal was one of the chief points of the 
campaign of Adiai E. Stevenson, his recent 
opponent for the Presidency. The Presi- 
dent would have to expect jeers from both 
his own party and the Democrats for adopt- 
ing Mr. Stevenson’s suggestion. We believe 
he is big enough to ignore them. 

If tests stopped, the world could relax a 
little. It is impossible to forecast whether 
the door to disarmament might also open 
a little wider. That, if it happened, would 
be wonderfully welcome. 

But the goal of greatest immediate im- 
portance, the result we must achieve, is a 
stop to the deposit of one tiny layer after 
another of deadly poison on the earth. 
[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 15, 1957] 


_VACCINATION SUGGESTED FOR IKE—SCIENTIST 


SAys RADIATION From A-Trests May HAVE 
CAUSED NEW FLU EPIDEMIC 


The seeds of a new influenza virus sweep- 
ing Southeast Asia already have spread to 
the North American Continent, the World 
Health Organization said yesterday at its 
Geneva headquarters. 

In London, British biochemist Norman 
Pirie said the new strain might have been 
born under the influence of nuclear radia- 
tion fallout from test explosions conducted 
all over the world. 

Dr. Pirie’s suggestion that the virus might 
be a consequence of nuclear radiation fall- 
out was published in The Lancet, 'a leading 
British medical weekly. 

He explained that “viruses share the ability 
to mutate (change) under the influence of 
radiation.” He added that East Asia “is the 
area that has already suffered most from 
fallout.” 

All reports received stress that the disease 
caused by the virus remains mild, the United 
Nations agency reported. 

The new strain, officially dubbed “Virus 
A/Singapore-1/57”" because it first was iden- 
tified by laboratory tests in that city, has 
felled thousands in Asia. In the Philippines, 
about 185,000 cases have been reported, with 
441 deaths ascribed to influenza. 

In Australia, virus authority Sir MacFar- 
lane Burnet said he believes the Asian epi- 
demic will spread to nearly every country 
in the world—especially during the winter 
months. 

The risk of Americans catching the flu 
is “considered to be a distinct possibility” 
because of the large numbers of Americans 
who have been in Asia recently and now are 
scattered all over the United States, the 
agency said. 
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In Britain, the liberal Manchester Guard- 
ian suggested it might be a “good idea” if 
President Eisenhower was vaccinated against 
influenza. It added that Mr. (Premier Har- 
old) Macmillan is another problem; the stock 
markets are less sensitive to his state of 
health. 

In stressing the mildness of the new flu 
strain, the U. N. agency said: 

“Very few deaths have been scientifically 
proved to be due to this cause and are mostly 
among elderly people suffering from chronic 
bronchitis.” 

[From the Phillips County News, Malta, 
Mont, of June 13, 1957] 


WHICH RISK SHOULD WE TAKE? 


The leading scientific minds of the world 
are presently engaged with a problem as per- 
plexing as any ever faced in the entire history 
of mankind. The continued existence of 
the human race and of the world as we know 
it may well depend upon the final decision 
which is reached by the scientists and en- 
dorsed by statesmen, soldiers and political 
leaders. 

The question is: Should testing of ther- 
monuclear weapons be continued? 

Negative answers have been voiced by most 
of the world’s humanitarians and by the 
scientists who understand fully the destruc- 
tive potentialities of the hydrogen bomb and 
of other even more powerful devices which 
might yet be built. Considering the H-bomb 
as the weapon which could ultimately de- 
stroy 20th century civilization, those who 
oppose continued testing and development of 
nuclear weapons are right by any standards. 

Applying the yardstick of military prac- 
ticality, however, we find that if the United 
States were to discontinue H-bomb develop- 
ment today it would probably be subjecting 
itself to a bigger risk than by going on with 
the tests. 

Regrettable as it is, we must face the fact 
that as long as the Soviets have the nuclear 
weapons we must continue our nuclear de- 
velopment. We must stay ahead of the Rus- 
sians in retaliatory power. It is an unpleas- 
ant prospect to think of what will happen 
if the Kremlin rulers ever decided that they 
are far enough ahead of us in weapon 
strength to launch an offensive while we do 
not have the material to retaliate in kind. 

A stalemate seems to be the only victory 
in this new kind of cold war. An equal or 
very nearly equal balance of power between 
East and West will prevent either side from 
foolishly detonating an explosion which 
could destroy the world. 

Atomic Energy Commissioner Willard F. 
Libby last week asked a MHouse-Senate 
Atomic Radiation Subcommittee, “* * * 
Would we prefer to run the risk of annihila- 
tion which might result if we surrendered 
the weapons which are so essential to our 
freedom and our actual survival?” 

There is only one possible answer to Com- 
missioner Libby’s rhetorical question, 

The human race right now is being meas- 
ured against the most demanding stand- 
ards ever applied to any generation. Can we 
find the international means to control nu- 
clear weapons so that all nations will be safe 
and so that no nation can secretly develop a 
striking force which will make the rest of 
the world its prey. The continued exist- 
ence of the human race demands that a 
method be found to control the power of the 
atom for all people. The solution rests in 
the hands of the diplomats. May God grant 
them the wisdom and the strength to get the 
job done. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 17, 1957] 


Pornt or No RETURN 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


The National Security Council, the Na- 
tion’s top policymaking body, has been 
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pondering in recent weeks the basic ques- 
tion of American national strategy: How 
much should the United States rely on the 
terrible multimegaton nuclear weapons as 
instruments of national power? To put the 
question another way: Under what circum- 
stances, short of all-out Soviet nuclear ag- 
gression, would an American President au- 
thorize the use of such incredibly destruc- 
tive weapons? 

The NSC has decided in principle that the 
United States must not become exclusively 
dependent on the big nuclear weapons. But 
such decisions in principle have a way of 
fading into meaninglessness, and the de- 
cision has resulted in no visible changes in 
American defense planning. Such changes 
are inevitable, if the trend toward ever- 
increasing reliance on the multimegaton 
weapons is to be reversed. 

Recent testimony on Capitol Hill points 
up what the issue with which the NSC has 
been grappling is all about. A few days 
ago, Gen. Lauris Norstad, able NATO com- 
mander, testified that this country had the 
power of “destroying everything that is of 
military significance in Russia.” Norstad 
was talking, of course, of the power to launch 
an all-out nuclear attack on the Soviet 
Union, which is the heart of the western 
strategy of deterrence. 

Such an attack would require the ex- 
plosion of many hundreds of high-yield nu- 
clear weapons. The Soviets presumably, 
would reply in kind. Thus the kind of war 
Norstad was talking about would mean the 
explosion of nuclear weapons with a total 
power of something like 2,500 to 3,000 
megatons. 

Only a few days before Norstad spoke, 
leading scientists had also testified on Capi- 
tol Hill. They disagreed on a lot of things, 
but almost all agreed that, in the interests of 
global safety, there must be an upper limit 
on the testing of nuclear weapons. Most put 
this limit at around 10 megatons of fission 
products, which would be released by a single 
large. and dirty hydrogen bomb. 

In an all-out nuclear war, much would 
depend on dirtiness of the bombs used. But 
in such a war, the amount of fission products 
released would be enormously greater, prob- 
ably hundreds of times greater than the 
upper limit set by the scientists. What 
would be the effect of such a war, not only 
on the nations directly involved, but on the 
whole human race? 

Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas 
Murray has stated that such a war would 
endanger a whole generation, embracing tens 
of millions of people, in Russia, in the 
United States, in all the countries of the 
world. 

Others, like Murray’s colleague, Commis- 
sioner Wilson Libby, have disputed this 
view. The plain fact, which came out very 
clearly in the testimony of the scientists, is 
that nobody knows. The human race might 
survive an all-out nuclear war without suf- 
fering permanent and essential damage. On 
the other hand, it might not. 

Yet an all-out nuclear war is the kind of 
war the United States is preparing to fight. 
More and more it is threatening to become 
the only kind of war the United States will 
be able to fight. We are in real danger of 
passing a nuclear point of no return. 

As Murray has said, the whole emphasis 
in the AEC is on producing bigger and big- 
ger bombs. A device with the power of 40 
megatons has already been tested. The cur- 
rent Air Force requirement is for a deliver- 
able bomb of 50 megatons. The newest Air 
Force bomber, the B-58, is designed to carry 
very high-yield nuclear weapons and only 
such weapons. All long-range and medium 
missile designs call for a multimegaton war- 
head. 

The Navy is also becoming a multimegaton 
Navy. The Sixth Fleet, for example, is 
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equipped with high-yield bombs, in cruisers 
as well as carriers. And the Army has put 
a heavy proportion of its resources into an 
effort to get in the multimegaton act, with 
its medium missile, while its nonnuclear 
capabilities steadily decline. 

Obviously, the United States must be ca- 
pable of fighting an all-out nuclear war, 
However globally disastrous the conse- 
quences, the President of the United States 
must at all times be capable of ordering a 
Pitona retaliation for nuclear aggres- 
sion. 

But under what circumstances short of 
aggression would a President, aware of the 
possible global consequences, order the use 
of the multimegaton weapons: Would he 
order their use if, say, the Soviets blockaded 
Berlin again, or the Chinese Communists 
invaded Burma? 

As Commissioner Murray (who is to be 
fired for his pains) has said, in any situa- 
tion short of all-out Soviet nuclear aggres- 
sion “the danger is that * * * our only re- 
course will be to moral indignation.” This 
danger becomes daily greater, as the United 
States becomes daily more dependent for 
its defense on the terrible weapons which 
may never be used. 

[From U. S. News & World Report of 

June 21, 1957] 


Ir You’reE STILL WONDERING ABOUT FALLOUT 
DANGER, HERE ARE DEFINITE ANSWERS FROM 
WORLD’s Top AUTHORITIES 


(In what follows, you get the last word, so 
far as it is known, on the hazards of fallout 
and other sources of atomic radiation. 
Here are answers to questions now being 
raised about the effects of bomb tests, as 
prepared by independent panels of leading 
scientists in this country and Great Britain. 
President Eisenhower has recommended the 
report by the National Academy of Sciences 
and has said that it has influenced his views 
and policies on atomic matters. The study 
made by the British Medical Research Coun- 
cil is regarded as the most authoritative one 
on the subject in that country.) 

The National Academy of Sciences, in a 
1956 report to the public on The Biological 
Effects of Atomic Radiation, concluded: 
“Thus far, except for some tragic accidents 
affecting small numbers of people, the bio- 
logical damage from peacetime activities— 
including the testing of atomic weapons— 
has been essentially negligible. Further- 
more, it appears that radiation problems, if 
they are met intelligently and vigilantly, 
need not stand in the way of the large-scale 
development of atomic energy. The con- 
tinuing need for intelligence and vigilance 
cannot be too strongly emphasized; how- 
ever.” 

The Medical Research Council of Great 
Britain, in a 1956 report to Parliament on 
The Hazards to Man of Nuclear and Allied 
Radiations, had this to say: “The general 
conclusion to be drawn from a consideration 
of the hazards inseparable from the applica- 
tion of ionizing radiations in peacetime is 
that at present there is no cause for alarm; 
but that, as all such radiations are poten- 
tially dangerous, their use should be the 
subject of constant and close scrutiny, and 
that adequate justification should be re- 
quired for their employment on however 
small a scale.” 


EFFECTS ON HUMAN BEINGS 


National Academy of Sciences: 

“At present the United States population 
is exposed to radiation from (a) the natural 
background, (b) medical and dental X-rays, 
(c) the fallout from atomic-weapons testing. 
The 30-year dose to the gonads received by 
the average person from each of these sources 
is estimated as follows: 

“(a) Background: About 4.3 roentgens. 

“(b) X-rays and fluoroscopy: About 3 
roentgens. 
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“(¢c) Weapons tests: If continued at the 
rate of the past 5 years would give a probable 
30-year dose of about 0.1 roentgen. This 
figure may be off by a factor of 5, i. e., the 
possible range is from 0.02 to 0.5 roentgen. 
If tests were conducted at the rate of the 
2 most active years—1953 and 1955—the 30- 
year dose would be about twice as great as 
that just stated.” 

British Medical Research Council: 

“From the bombs exploded up to the pres- 
ent time, the population of this country 
{Great Britain] may expect to receive, over 
the next 50 years, additional radiation 
amounting to between 0.02 percent and 
0.04 percent of the radiation which will be 
received over the same period from natural 
sources. 

“If the firing of bombs were to continue 
indefinitely at the same rate as over the past 
few years, radioactivity would gradually ac- 
cumulate to a level at which an inhabitant 
of this country would receive an average 
dose of 0.026 roentgen over a period of 30 
years, or about 1 percent of that which he 
would receive in the same period from natural 
sources.” 


SAFE LIMITS OF EXPOSURE 


National Academy of Sciences: “Individual 
persons should not receive a total accumu- 
lated dose to the reproductive cells of more 
than 50 roentgens up to age 30 years, and 
not more than 50 roentgens additional up 
to age 40. (About half of all United States 
children are born to parents under 30, nine- 
tenths to parents under 40.)” 

British Medical Research Council: “Dur- 
ing his whole lifetime, an individual should 
not be allowed to accumulate more than 200 
roentgens of whole body radiation, in addi- 
tion to that received from the natural back- 
ground, and this allowance should be spread 
over tens of years; but every endeavor should 
be made to Keep the level of exposure as low 
as possible.” 


_ EFFECTS OF FALLOUT 
National Academy of Sciences: 


“Radiation in the general environment has 
not yet become a serious problem. In a few 
decades, however, radioactive waste products 
from atomic powerplants will represent an 
enormous potential source of contamination. 

“Radiation from fallout inevitably con- 
taminates man’s food supply. Radioactive 
elements in the soil are taken up and con- 
centrated by plants. The plants may be 
eaten by humans, or by animals which in 
turn serve as human food. 

“At present the contamination is negli- 
gible. But the maximum tolerable level is 
not known. There is not nearly enough in- 
formation about the long-term biological ef- 
fects on man or animals from eating radia- 
tion-contaminated food.” 

British Medical Research Council: 

“It is unlikely that the inhalation of ra- 
dioactive particles present in the air as a 
result of fallout would constitute a prob- 
lem in ordinary civil life. | 

“Account must be taken, however, of the 
internal radiation from the radioactive 
strontium which is beginning to accumulate 
in bone. At its present level, no detectable 
increase in the incidence of ill effects is to 
be expected. Nevertheless, recognizing all 
the inadequacy of our present knowledge, 
we cannot ignore the possibility that, if the 
rate of firing increases, and particularly if 
greater numbers of thermonuclear weapons 
[H-bombs] are used, we could, within the 
lifetime of some now living, be approaching 
levels at which ill effects might be produced 
in a small number of the population.” 


WHAT X-RAYS CAN DO 


. National Academy of Sciences: 

“The average dental X-ray delivers 5 
roentgens to the patient’s jaw, but only five- 
thousandths of a roentgen of stray radiation 
to more remote parts of the body such as the 
gonads, 
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“Radiologists die 5 years earlier on the 
average than physicians having no known 
contact with radiation. 

“The medical use of X-rays should be re- 
duced as much as is consistent with medical 
necessity.” 

British Medical Research Council: “The 
amount of radiation reaching the reproduc- 
tive organs of the people of this country 
[Great Britain] through diagnostic radiology 
is as much as 22 percent of that derived from 
natural sources. Indeed, in view of the min- 
imum figures adopted in these calculations, 
the contribution of diagnostic radiology may 
well be very considerably higher than 22 per- 
cent. It undoubtedly forms the most im- 
portant source of man-made radiation and 
its application has been steadily increasing 
in recent years.” 


SHORTENING OF LIFE 


National Academy of Sciences: “Doses up 
to about 100 roentgens, when: spread over 
years, have not been shown to shorten hu- 
man life. On the other hand, we cannot 
yet say that there is a minimum amount 
below which the effect does not take place. 
If very large numbers of people were exposed 
to a gradually accumulated dose of 100 
roentgens, or even less, their life expectancy 
might well be lowered by a minor, but statis- 
tically observable, amount.” 

British Medical Research Council: “A 
number of reports based on observations 
made on animals suggest that exposure to 
ionizing radiations may lead to a reduction 
in the expectation of life. No evidence has 
yet been published that this occurs in man.” 


GENETIC EFFECTS 


British Medical Research Council: “The 
genetic effects to be expected from present 
or future radioactive fallout from bombs 
fired at the present rate and in the present 
proportion of the different kinds are in- 
significant. They might not be so, if pres- 
ent rates of firing were increased and par- 
ticularly if a greater number of thermo- 
nuclear weapons were tested.” 


LUMINOUS WATCH DIALS AND TV SETS 


British Medical Research Council: “The 
contribution of radiation from watches and 
clocks with luminous dials is also small but 
real. The main hazard is to workers in the 
luminizing industry, but the risk from the 
widespread use of such instruments is not 
entirely negligible. 

“We recognize that there are circumstances 
which require the use of instruments with 
self-luminous dials. For the majority, how- 
ever, there is no such necessity and their 
wider use constitutes an avoidable, if small, 
risk which could be minimized for all con- 
cerned if the amount of radioactive material 
in these instruments was reduced to the 
lowest possible level. 

“It has been recognized that television 
sets give rise to very small amounts of 
X-rays but at the present time radiation 
from this source does not constitute either 
a personal or a significant genetic haz- 
ard. * * * So far as sets used by the gen- 
eral public are concerned, most of the radi- 
ation is normally absorbed in the appa- 
ratus itself and is insignificant at the usual 
viewing distances.” 


BOMBS AND THE WEATHER 


National Academy of Sciences: 

“Ever since the first atomic explosion, peo- 
ple have wondered about the possible effect 
of these superpowerful blasts on the weath- 
er and climate. 

“The meteorology committee has consid- 
ered the matter in the light of all the infor- 
mation collected over the past decade. Its 
conclusion: 

“‘No evidence has been found which in- 
dicates that the climate has been in any 
way altered by past atomic and thermonu- 
clear explosions. The amount of study 
given to the problem is sufficient to indicate 
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that it is unlikely that any test explosions 
conducted in the number and along lines 
similar to past tests will have any impor- 
tant effect on the weather. However, this 
conclusion is based on our present knowl- 
edge and the importance of the subject re- 
quires continued study.’ ” 


A TOP UNITED STATES SCIENTIST SAYS THIS 


Dr. Shields Warren, Harvard pathologist 
and one of the leading United States scien- 
tists who directed work on the 1956 report 
issued by the National Academy of Sciences, 
testified before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy of Congress on June 6, 1957, 
as foliows 

“I would say that at the present time, so 
far as the report [of the National Academy 
of Sciences] on pathological effects is con- 
cerned, that there are no points that as yet 
are sufficiently well established to warrrant 
a significant change in that report as it 
stands.” 
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[From the New York Times of June 17, 1957] 
CONFERRING ON THE ATOMIC DANGER 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, June 16.—The Swiss Government is 
now considering whether to take the initia- 
tive in convening an international scientific 
meeting to discuss whether nuclear tests 
menace mankind’s future. This is a praise- 
worthy idea. For, until the scientists them- 
selves can get together, it is surely not rea- 
sonable to expect untutored politicians to 
agree. 

At this stage the subject of radiation, fall- 
out, and other repercussions, both direct and 
indirect, is generally regarded in the world 
as sorcery and witch doctory were viewed 
centuries ago. There is as little apparent 
agreement among the learned as among the 
uninformed on what evils the atom should 
be held responsible for. 

The current Lancet, British medical jour- 
nal, speculates that the virulent grippe epi- 
demic sweeping westward from the Orient 
may result from nuclear experiments. Hotel 
proprietors from Italy to Scandinavia, dis- 
turbed by this spring’s. cool, moist weather, 
blame the bomb. : 

The ignorant little man who comprises 
99.44 percent of this earth’s population is 
deeply disturbed by bewildering experiments 
taking place around, beneath, and above 
him. A correspondent for the Times of 
London reported a farmer saying recently in 
Twin Springs, Nev.: 

“You can’t help feeling uneasy when you 
look up an see one of those clouds. You 
don’t know what the hell it is all about— 
and as for the AEC—I wouldn’t believe them 
on a stack of Bibles.” 


RADIATION RISE NOTED 


Who and what are we to believe? Dr. 
Takanobu Shiokawa, professor at Shizuoka 
University in Japan, says the accumulation 
of fallout on the surface of Asiatic lands 
has more than doubled since 1955—because 
of weapons tests. Dr. Merrill Eisenbud of 
the AEC claims that within the same period 
there has been a tenfold increase in the 
amount of radiostrontium in American 
milk. 

Dr. Alvin C. Craves, chief of AEC weapons 
testing, admits a really clean (fallout proof) 
superbomb is impossible to make. And 
everybody who has them—Russia, America, 
and Britain—is experimenting with super- 
bombs. The 1954 Bravo explosion at Bikini 
is estimated at 15-megatons force by Dr. 
Ralph Lapp. 

Dr. Lapp and Dr. Jack Schubert of the 
University of Chicago claim that by last 
January the energy exploded in experiments 
had already approached 100 megatons in 
value—50O times the total explosive tonnage 
dropped on Germany in World War II. 
With all three possessor powers busily 
touching off bombs since then—in Siberia, 
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in Nevada, and on Christmas Island—that 
limit has surely been surpassed. 

What this is doing to present and future 
generations simply cannot be said. There 
has not yet been serious international con- 
sultation on the matter such as the Swiss 
are contemplating. Dr. Willard Libby of 
AEC thinks the present rate of testing 
can safely go on for decades. Dr. William F. 
Neumann, a biochemist, believes the earth’s 
atmosphere is already near the permissible 
saturation point for strontium 90. 


SCIENTISTS DISAGREE 


Geneticist James F. Crow insists tens of 
thousands of people will be diseased, de- 
formed, or doomed by fallout if the present 
rate continues. Prof. C. H. Waddington 
of England remarks of tests: “My personal 
view is that the biological cost of them is not 
large.” 

The most lurid account of dangers ahead 
was given in last spring’s Oslo broadcast from 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer. But Schweitzer’s 
grimmest warning concerned the menace of 
waste from the Hanford, Wash., atomic plant, 
flowing into the Columbia River. He fore- 
saw a kind of geometric progression of radio- 
activity multiplying its venom from plankton 
to fish to insects to birds to the yolks of those 
birds’ eggs. 

In fact, the danger to mankind is possibly 
as great from unwise peaceful use of nuclear 
energy as from excessive testing of weapons. 
(Naturally, if the latter are ever put to work 
in a business sense, finis will be written to 
both problems.) 

What we must get used to—and quickly— 
is the potential danger of all atomic energy. 
Last year a thoughtful report on “The Haz- 
ards to Man of Nuclear and Allied Radia- 
tions” was published in England by the Med- 
ical Research Council and signed by such 
distinguished scientists as Sir John Cock- 
croft. This concluded: 

“The hazards to health are qualitatively 
the same, however, whether they arise from 
nuclear weapons or from the use of ionizing 
radiation for peaceful purposes. The differ- 
ence is one of degree or intensity only.” 

Obviously, such being the case, it would be 
wise if the Swiss, before formulating the in- 
vitations to their conference, were to broaden 
its contemplated scope. The danger to hu- 
manity arises not merely from the explosion 
of nuclear arms. It derives from the atom 
itself. This is a very small entity but still 
immensely unknown to most of us, including 
statesmen, whether we wish to use it for 
good or iil. 
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FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: Enclosed is a 
copy of a statement released June 12 by our 
executive committee, in regard to our pro- 
posal for a ban on the further testing of 
large nuclear weapons. 

We believe that this is a practical step 
which can and should be taken soon, and 
which may greatly facilitate further disar- 
mament negotiations. We have urged Con- 
gressional action in the form of the draft 
resolution sent to you with my letter of May 
23. We shall be interested in receiving your 
reaction to our proposal, and would welcome 
an opportunity to discuss it with you in 
more detail. 

Respectfully yours, 
Pau M. Dory, 
Chairman, 


TEXT OF STATEMENT FAVORING BAN ON LARGE 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS BY THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE FEDERATION OF AMERI- 
CAN SCIENTISTS 
The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 

has just completed extensive hearings on the 
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potential dangers of radioactive fallout from 
nuclear weapons tests, and the information 
revealed at these hearings should make a 
valuable contribution to public appreciation 
of this aspect of the nuclear testing problem. 
While there is uncertainty as to the extent 
of the hazard, it is clear that the three na- 
tions currently involved must carefully 
weigh their reasons for further testing of 
large nuclear weapons against the damage 
that may be done by such testing. On the 
other hand, decisions regarding limitation of 
future bomb-testing programs must ulti- 
mately rest on other factors of a political 
and strategic nature, and the current con- 
centration on the radiation hazard problem 
should not be allowed to obscure these other 
considerations. The executive committee of 
the Federation of American Scientists (FAS) 
wishes to call attention to a number of 
points which may help to place the question 
of a nuclear weapons test ban in proper 
perspective, and which argue for a ban on 
the testing of large nuclear weapons at the 
present time: 

1. It is of the greatest importance in dis- 
cussions of a nuclear weapons test ban to 
distinguish clearly between small and large 
bombs. Only the large bombs can be de- 
tected with assurance by monitoring sys- 
tems outside national boundaries, and for 
this reason, they are the only bombs subject 
to a self-enforcing ban. The testing of large 
bombs is by far the major source of fallout 
radiation; testing of small, tactical weapons 
adds little to already existing radiation 
levels. 

AEC Commissioner Libby has stated the 
importance of continuing our nuclear weap- 
ons testing program until international 
agreements to cease all nuclear weapons de- 
velopment are reached, together with the 
necessary inspection provisions. However, 
the requirements for international inspec- 
tion appear to be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in reaching an agreement concerning 
all nuclear weapons at the present time. On 
the other hand, a ban specifically limited 
to the testing of large nuclear weapons 
would not depend on inspectors stationed 
within national boundaries, and would more 
likely be acceptable to the major powers. 

From the unclassified information avail- 
able, an estimate can be made of the size 
of weapons detectable with extranational 
monitoring systems like those currently in 
operation. Our scientists are confident that 
there should be no difficulty in detect- 
ing explosions above the level of 100 kilotons. 
Even much smaller explosions can be de- 
tected with a high degree of probability, 
and might be excluded also, since the high 
probability of detection would discourage at- 
tempts to circumvent the agreement. Moni- 
toring techniques that would insure the de- 
tection of violations are already available, 
and responsibility for supervising monitor- 
ing operations could be vested in an appro- 
priately constituted United Nations agency. 

2. Since 1945, this country has worked 
unceasingly in the U. N. to find a formula 
for disarmament that would remove the 
threat of a catastrophic third world war. In 
the absence of a satisfactory international 
disarmament agreement, we have continued 
to build up our retaliatory power to a maxi- 
mum, as a deterrent to aggression, and to 
test nuclear weapons as an essential part of 
this buildup. Our production facilities 
have been in operation longer and we have 
conducted more tests than other countries. 
Now, there is good reason to believe that we 
already have, or can soon have without 
further testing, more than enough large nu- 
clear weapons capacity to deter any poten- 
tial aggressor. We could, until further dis- 
armament agreements are reached, continue 
to stockpile large nuclear weapons, thus pre- 
serving the deterrent value of our atomic 
arsenal. 

3. A ban at this time might have an im- 
portant effect in slowing down the develop- 
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ment of refined nuclear weapons, particular- 
ly H-bomb warheads of a size deliverable 
with the intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM). The slowdown of development 
along these lines would be at least as great 
for the Russian program as for our own. 
Perfection of this terrifying weapon would 
put all countries, including our own, at the 
mercy of an aggressor nation that could 
launch a surprise attack against which there 
would be no adequate defense. Once this 
weapon has been developed and produced, 
it will be extremely difficult to devise prac- 
tical inspection systems to disclose the 
stockpiles, and it will be far more difficult 
to reach international agreement on the 
detailed inspection systems that would be 
necessary. 

4. The potential hazard from radioactive 
fallout has become a moral problem which 
has attracted critical comment and discus- 
sion from responsible people around the 
world. A moratorium on large bomb tests 
would minimize this threat, and would al- 
lay the present worldwide anxiety over 
radiation hazards from fallout. 

5. So far, only three countries have pro- 
duced and tested A- and H-bombs: the 
United States, Britain, and the U. S. S. R. 
Many other countries are building or soon 
will be building atomic piles, and some antic- 
ipate producing nuclear weapons material. 
In a very few years, several such countries 
will be in a position to make bombs and to 
conduct tests. The danger of a worldwide 
conflagration from a mistaken judgment or 
hasty act on the part of a nation armed with 
nuclear weapons will be minimized if the 
number of nations possessing such weapons 
does not increase. 

In view of these considerations, the FAS 
renews its proposal that the United States 
Government take the leadership in the 
United Nations for negotiation of an inter- 
national agreement prohibiting further test 
explosions of large nuclear weapons. We 
propose that the initial agreement be re- 
stricted to nuclear weapons above a size- 
limit to be specified after discussions among 
the technical delegations of the nations 
negotiating the agreement, and we urge that 
a U.N. agency be established to supervise the 
monitoring procedures necessary to detect 
violations. 

If an international agreement to ban fur- 
ther tests of large nuclear weapons could be 
obtained without first attempting to solve 
the other more difficult problems requiring 
complicated inspection and control schemes, 
all the nations of the world would benefit, 
and a first step would have been made toward 
further disarmament agreements. The ban 
would test the sincerity of the participants 
in the negotiations, and, most important of 
all, it would offer hope to the peoples of the 
world that some progress is being made 
toward a workable, effective technique for 
the international control of nuclear weap- 
ons. Our representatives at these negotia- 
tions would make an important contribution 
to world peace if they could obtain agree- 
ment on stopping large nuclear weapons tests 
as a first small, practical step toward the 
ultimate disarmament which is the goal of 
our national policy. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
present to the Senate the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations recom- 
mending that the Senate give its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the 
statute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency. 

It gives me especial satisfaction to do 
so at this time, since the Senate has 
been, for some hours, impressed with the 
dangers of the present situation. This 
report provides the means by which we 
can undertake to meet and overcome 
those dangers. 
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Only infrequently in the past has it 
been given to Members of the Senate to 
exert upon the international community 
that degree of influence which is com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities of 
the United States as a world power. 
Under our Constitution, of course, that 
influence, whether benign or adverse, is 
largely dependent upon policies followed 
by the Chief Executive acting through 
his Secretary of State; whereas, the im- 
pact of Senate action is not always read- 
ily apparent. 

The role of the Senate, while indis- 
pensable in the treaty process, is nor- 
mally a subordinate one in foreign af- 
fairs. But every so often we are asked 
to give our consent to a document which 
has such pervasive significance for our 
people, and also the people of other na- 
tions, that what the Senate does—or fails 
to do—may be of critical importance for 
the future of our Nation. In such a 
Situation, the impact is direct and pro- 
found. 

Mr. President, the statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, which 
we are now considering, offers the Sen- 
ate such an occasion. We are given an 
opportunity to make a positive contri- 
bution, not only to the prestige and au- 
thority of the United States but also to 
the betterment of human welfare 
throughout the world. 

When, on December 8, 1953, the Presi- 
dent of the United States announced to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions a proposal to create an interna- 
tional authority for the peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy, the nations of 
the world were electrified. The response 
was inspiring. Here, at last, appeared 
to be a way to break the atomic impasse 
which threatens to engulf us all. At last, 
for the first time, the attention and 
energies of the world community were 
focused upon methods to advance the 
peaceful potential of the atom in a great 
cooperative effort. 

The statute now before the Senate is 
the outgrowth of President Eisenhower’s 
proposal. It seeks to introduce a sem- 
blance of international order in the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy, a field 
which cries out for relief from the condi- 
tion of anarchy which the world has al- 
lowed to develop. 

At the present time, each nation is pro- 
ceeding with its atomic energy program 
without any let or hindrance upon its ac- 
tivities, without commonly accepted 
standards of health and safety, and 
without protection against the careless 
use of fissionable materials by other na- 
tions. Chaos reigns. 

On the other hand, there are many 
nations whose resources are so limited 
that without the assistance of an inter- 
national agency their peoples must long 
remain deprived of the great blessings 
which are locked within the atom. For 
these peoples the power of the atom holds 
out hope for economic advancement and 
the promotion of human welfare. It 
means electrical energy. It means revo- 
lutionary improvements in agriculture 
‘and industry. It means progress in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. It is 
in these fields that the true promise of 
the atom lies, rather than in its use for 
military weapons and destruction. 
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These, in general, are the objectives of 
the statute before us. They would be 
achieved through the creation of an in- 
ternational agency, vested with respon- 
sibility for advancing the peaceful uses 
of the atom, in the interest of the general 
welfare of humanity. To that end it is 
contemplated that source materials and 
fissionable elements will be pooled, and 
that member nations will provide the 
means of cooperative action in the inter- 
est of all members. As a necessary ad- 
junct to this program, the treaty provides 
a mechanism of inspection and controls 
against the use of atomic energy for mili- 
tary purposes by any nation receiving 
fissionable materials from the agency. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of this mechanism, It may 
come to pass that the system of inspec- 
tion and controls instituted by the stat- 
ute will one day prove to be its greatest 
accomplishment. This is because the 
statute provides, on a modest scale, a 
realistic testing ground for the feasibility 
of a more extensive inspection system. 

In this way, Mr. President, what has 
been designed essentially as an instru- 
mentality to advance the peacetime use 
of the atom, may also provide the basis 
for a reliable system of restraints upon 
its wartime utilization. 

A great many allegations have been 
made concerning the statute of the in- 
ternational Agency which the Committee 
on Foreign Relations found wholly lack- 
ing in substance. It has been charged, 
for example, that the United States 
would be giving away millions of dollars’ 
worth of fissionable materials. It hag 
been charged that these materials could 
be used without question by the recipient 
nation for the manufacture of atomic 
weapons. It has been charged that the 
Agency would be given classified infor- 
mation on nuclear energy which would 
prejudice the security of the United 
States. The committee weighed all these 
charges, and dismissed them as un- 
founded. 

It has been charged, furthermore, that 
the United States, with only 1 vote in 
an organization of 80 members, would be 
outvoted, and that the policies of the 
agency would be dominated by un- 
friendly nations. I can assure the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that this will not be 
the case. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to examine the method adopted in arti- 
cle VI of the statute for selecting the 
Board of Governors, will quickly realize 
that this body is so constituted that the 
United States is unlikely to be over- 
whelmed by adverse votes. The pre- 
dominant influence in the Board is in 
highly responsible and friendly nations. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. President, 
to review here the provisions of the stat- 
ute of the new international agency. 
Those provisions have been summarized 
with considerable care in the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations.. In 
that report is also to be found a discus- 
sion of some of the more common mis- 
conceptions concerning this treaty. 

For example, contrary to an impres- 
sion which somehow seems to have made 
headway, the United States does not ob- 
ligate itself to put even a single kilogram 
of uranium 235 at the disposal of the 
Agency. The statute specifically de- 
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clares in article IX that “members may 
make available to the Agency such quan- 
tities of special fissionable material as 
they deem advisable.” Paragraph C of 
that article makes it plain that any such 
contribution by the United States would 
be in conformity with the laws of- our 
country, so that if Congress at any time 
chooses to modify or increase the limita- 
tions under which uranium 235 or any 
other material may be made available to 
foreign governments, it may do so, not- 
withstanding any earlier provision of law 
to the contrary. It is true that we have 
indicated to the rest of the world that we 
are prepared to make available for the 
program of the Agency, 5,000 kilograms 
of U-235 of not to exceed 20 percent 
enrichment. But we are not. formally 
bound to do so, and the times and 
amounts of this material to be. delivered 
are entirely within our discretion. These 
matters will be appropriately dealt with 
in agreements to be entered into by our 
Government with the Agency for that 
purpose. Moreover, the agreements 
must satisfy the conditions of our own 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, including the 
requirement that agreements must be 
submitted to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy for a period of at least 
30 days. 

A second misapprehension is that fis- 
Sionable or other material we may make 
available to the Agency will not be paid 
for. Nothing in the statute requires the 
United States to donate any uranium- 
235 to the Agency or to any government. 
In other words, this is not a giveaway 
program. Here, again, the statute ex- 
pressly provides that one of the terms 
of any arrangement for transfer will be 
an agreement on the price to be paid. 

There are 1 or 2 other aspects of the 
statute which deserve particular notice. 
One of these relates to the system of 
safeguards established by the statute to 
insure that a recipient nation will not 
divert to a military purpose the material 
it acquires. Article XII of the statute, 
which deals with this question, was 
drawn with great care. The more one 
reflects upon it, the more admirable 
these provisions seem. Under article 
XII, grantee states accept some very im- 
portant restrictions upon their sover- 
eignty, in favor of an international con- 
trol of their domestic activities. I should 
add, in parentheses, that these restric- 
tions do not apply to a grantor govern- 
ment. 

It is my conviction, Mr. President, that 
the system of safeguards to be applied 
by the Agency is such as to render most 
unlikely any misuse for military pur- 
poses of the materials furnished. The 
fissionable materials to be furnished by 
the United States are far below the qual- 
ity required for weapons use. To con- 
vert them to weapons quality would re- 
quire construction of a most elaborate 
plant, a costly enterprise which could not 
escape detection. The committee, after 
all the evidence was in, was satisfied that 
the risk of misuse does not present a seri- 
ous objection to the treaty. 

Th. se who examine the system of arti- 
cle XII will see that it parallels very 
closely the principles adopted in our own 
bilateral agreements concluded under 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act. 
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This was another reason why the com- 
mittee, after thoroughly considering the 
matter, came to the conclusion that 
there would be no undue risk to the na- 
tional security from United States par- 
ticipation in the work of the Agency. 

Another comment I desire to make 
bears upon the need for a multipartite 
agency, in view of the relative success 
which is being realized under our bilat- 
eral program. What advantages do we 
obtain from the Agency, it may be asked, 
which are not available under the bi- 
lateral arrangements being negotiated 
by the United States? 

The great weakness of the bilateral 
program lies in its inability to establish 
worldwide standards in the handling of 
nuclear materials, and in safety and 
health measures which must be adopted 
to safeguard all nations. Intensification 
of competition between various supply- 
ing countries proceeding upon a bilat- 
eral basis must inevitably result in de- 
pressed standards of health and safety. 

On the other hand, we have already 
learned that there are definite limita- 
tions upon the extent to which the 
United States may go in its bilateral 
programs. Many nations which are in- 
tensely eager to take advantage of 
atomic developments for the advance- 
ment of their peoples, are nevertheless 
reluctant to compromise their neutral- 
ist position in the East-West rivalry. 
This is particularly so because the in- 
spection and control safeguards which 
we insist upon in these treaties are dis- 
tasteful to these nations when admin- 
istered by another power; but they would 
be accepted under the authority of an 
international body. 

There remains one further aspect of 
the statute which I must mention. I 
refer to the provisions of article XVIII 
on amendments. Under paragraph C of 
that article, amendments to the statute 
which have been approved by two-thirds 
of the member states in accordance with 
their constitutional processes, come into 
force for all members, even those which 
fail to ratify the amendments. However, 
in virtue of paragraph D of article XVIII, 
any member who is unwilling to accept 
an amendment to the statute may with- 
draw from the agency. Failure to ex- 
ercise the right to withdrawal necessarily 
means that a nonratifying member is 
bound by the amendment in exactly the 
same way as all members who have ap- 
proved it. 

This feature of the statute was the 
object of a penetrating examination by 
the committee. That which disturbed 
its members was the legal possibility 
that the United States might find itself 
bound by an obligation rejected by the 
Senate, unless the executive branch took 
affirmative action by exercising the 
right of withdrawal. In the view of 
some members of the committee, this 
situation was fraught with future dif- 
ficulties arising from a possible differ- 
ence of views between the executive and 
legislative branches as to whether the 
United States should or should not ac- 
cept a given amendment. 

For my part, Mr. President, I believe 
this concern to be exaggerated because 
of the position which the United States 
would occupy in the agency. It is hardly 
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conceivable that an amendment unac- 
ceptable to the United States would be 
adopted by two-thirds of the member- 
ship over our determined opposition. If 
that eventuality ever materialized, I am 
sure that it would evidence such a state 
of affairs that we would no longer desire 
to participate in the agency. I have no 
doubt that if the national security were 
threatened by any such development, 
the President and Congress would move 
swiftly to terminate our membership. 

Nevertheless, the committee believes 
it to be important that no uncertainties 
exist as to the Senate’s intention with 
respect to the effect of any amend- 
ments which it refused to approve. For 
this reason, we have recommended that 
the resolution of ratification embody an 
interpretation and understanding con- 
taining two elements: First, that any 
amendment to the statute would be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its advice and 
consent; and, second, that the United 
States will not remain a member of the 
agency in the event of adoption, as a 
part of the statute, of an amendment 
which is rejected by a formal vote of 
the Senate. 

The second element constitutes some- 
thing in the nature of a condition sub- 
sequent. The Senate’s consent to the 
statute is made effective until the time 
that an amendment is adopted which 
fails of Senate approval. When that 
happens, United States membership will 
terminate. Thus, the interests of the 
United States are completely protected. 

Let me add that this understanding 
was not adopted out of any distrust or 
lack of confidence in the executive 
branch. Something far more funda- 
mental was involved in the committee's 
action. We believed that article XVIII 
contained a potential hazard to the con- 
stitutional division of responsibility þe- 
tween the Chief Executive and the Sen- 
ate in the treaty process. To acquiesce 
in any procedure which permitted a 
treaty to be amended without senato- 
rial advice and consent would, in the 
view of the committee, be an abrogation 
of the Senate’s duties under article II, 
section 2, of the Constitution. The un- 
derstanding recommended by the com- 
mittee eliminates any such implication. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, it is my 
fervent hope that the Members of this 
body will not merely approve the pres- 
ent treaty by the necessary two-thirds 
vote, but that they will endorse it over- 
whelmingly. Such support would con- 
stitute a sign to the rest of the world 
that we are joining the new Agency 
without timidity, in the full endorse- 
ment of its lofty and humanitarian ob- 
jectives. 

In all candor, Mr. President, I would 
be deeply saddened if it ever could be 
said that the opportunity which now lies 
before us was lost. American resource- 
fulness, joined to the surging tide of 
history, has given us an unparalleled 
opportunity to make an affirmative con- 
tribution to the welfare of humanity. 
In my judgment, if we repudiate the 
proposal which we conceived, and which 
kindled the hopes and imagination of 
peoples everywhere, the effect upon 
United States prestige throughout the 
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world would be most serious. We would 
stand discredited in the eyes of other 
nations, while the Soviet Union, which 
has already ratified the statute, would 
present itself as the apostle of atomic 
peace. 

I, therefore, urge the Senate to give 
its wholehearted approval to the statute 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

During the delivery of Mr. GREEN’s 
speech, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a re- 
quest? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as is our universal practice when 
a treaty is under consideration, the lead- 
ership asks for the yeas and nays on its 
ratification. ‘Therefore, in order that 
all Senators may be on notice that there 
will be a yea-and-nay vote, I ask that 
the yeas and nays be ordered on the reso- 
lution of ratification. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Chair, and I thank my distinguished 
friend from Rhode Island. I ask that 
these remarks appear in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of his speech. 

I commend the Senator from Rhode 
Island for his diligence and promptness 
in bringing the treaty before the Senate. 
I do not know how his committee has 
done as much as it has done, by having 
brought the mutual-security bill and the 
treaty before the Senate at almost the 
same time. The Senator from Rhode 
Island and his committee are to be con- 
gratulated. I appreciate the fine work 
they have done. 

I enjoyed the very constructive and 
intelligent address made today by the 
assistant majority leader, the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. I am very proud of the 
work the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has done in this field. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the majority 
leader for his gracious remarks. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose today to join in support of the 
historic treaty which now is pending be- 
fore the Senate for ratification. 

The unanimous action of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in approv- 
ing this treaty indicates the well-de- 
served degree of its acceptance. 

Executive Report No. 3 by our commit- 
tee well summarizes the case of Ameri- 
can participation in this Agency. 

At any time, the case would be strong 
for America joining in an organization 
devoted so crucially to the betterment of 
mankind. 

At any time, America would be glad 
to give its support to so fine an oppor- 
tunity for service by harnessing the 
miracles of science to mankind. 

But at this particular time in history 
there is a special case for ratification of 
this treaty. The reason is because, at this 
very moment, we are endeavoring to 
agree upon some form of mutual inspec- 
tion system with the Soviet Union, so 
that there could not be a surprise attack 
against one or the other. 

To reach agreement on such an inspec- 
tion system requires the greatest of care. , 
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We must have ironclad safeguards to pre- 
vent Soviet abuse of this right. 

But almost everyone is agreed that in- 
spection is one of the answers to prevent 
a potential aggressor from preparing his 
forces in such a way as to get a surprise 
advantage for world war III. 

So it is our hope that out of the in- 
spection provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Treaty may come a practical method, 
practical experience, which can he ex- 
panded into a larger inspection system. 

FEARS HAVE BEEN DISCOUNTED 


In the course of the committee hear- 
ings on the treaty, administration wit- 
nesses effectively answered the numerous 
fears which had been raised concerning 
this treaty. All sorts of such fears had 
been presented to the committee. 

There were fears that the donated fis- 
sionable materials might be diverted 
from their intended peaceful use. There 
were fears that a country which the 
United States would regard as ineligible 
to receive fissionable materials, that is, 
like Red China, might receive fissionable 
materials through the back door. Other 
fears as well were expressed. 

Each and every one of these doubts was 
effectively answered in the course of the 
committee hearings. That does not 
mean, however, that the treaty is fool- 
proof. It does not mean that this in- 
strument, as in the case of other instru- 
ments, might not potentially be abused. 
~ Actually, we know that any treaty is 
no better than the men who carry it out. 
If a treaty is to be fulfilled in its letter 
and spirit, then there must be the will, 
intent, and purpose on the part of those 
who are fulfilling it to genuinely achiev? 
its objectives. 

A treaty can be a mere scrap of paper, 
or it can be a great tool for a man’s bene- 
fit. I believe that the pending treaty 
will not be a mere scrap of paper. I be- 
lieve that it may well prove to be a great 
landmark in the history of mankind. 

Three and a half years have elapsed 
since President Eisenhower’s great ad- 
dress before the United Nations General 
Assembly on December 8, 1953. 

During those 344 years men have been 
working toward implementing that great 
address. 

Today we have the results of their 
work. I say that these results are worthy 
of our support. 

The world looks to the United States 
for atoms-for-peace leadership. We 
must not disappoint the world. 

The Soviet Union had originally at- 
tacked the idea of an atomic-energy 
treaty, but when it found virtually all 
of mankind aroused against it, the Soviet 
Union changed its tack. That is why it 
was one of the first to ratify this treaty. 

I do not doubt that the Soviet Union 
may still try to change the treaty, to use 
this treaty for its own purposes. But 
that is no reason why we should be filled 
with fear. Instead, we must be vigilant 
to prevent such abuse. 

We have a tool. We have an instru- 
ment. It depends upon how we and like- 
minded nations now use it. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that my 
colleagues will join in overwhelming ap- 
proval of the treaty, as I believe they will. 
By doing so, we will not simply be mak- 
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ing a propaganda gesture to mankind, for 
we are not interested in mere token ac- 
tivities for atoms for peace. We are 
interested in solid results, and this treaty, 
if wisely applied by men of prudence and 
care, can help achieve that great objec- 
tive. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Statute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency is before the Senate by 
virtue of the action and recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which has had the statute under 
consideration. 

I must preface the remarks I intend 
to make on the statute by an expression 
of gratitude and congratulation to my 
colleague the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN] and to the commit- 
tee of which he is chairman. 

Let me thank the Senator from Rhode 
Island and his committee, first of all, 
for their courtesy in permitting me, as 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, to sit with them, with 
the privilege of participating in the dis- 
cussions and of examining witnesses. 
It was a vantage point from which I 
could witness the competence of the 
chairman and the committee, their in- 
dustry and integrity, their high patri- 
otism and sense of international respon- 
sibility in this day of decision. 

All of these are qualities which have 
always been evident to their fellow Sen- 
ators, and perhaps need no embellish- 
ment from me. They are emphasized 
in the report the committee has sub- 
mitted, which, in itself, may weil be 
treasured as one of the important docu- 
ments of this nuclear age. But I would 
be remiss to myself if I did not thus 
record another demonstration of the 
dedicated statesmanship of my colleague 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island, 
and his committee, as I have seen it in 
this important measure that moves to- 
ward world cooperation and world peace. 

I add my voice to those speaking in 
support of the statute for the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. I can un- 
derstand someting of the fears of those 
who are not certain that they can commit 
themselves to its support, and I want 
them to understand something of the 
faith I have in this statute as a great 
forward step to world peace. 

I am not one who can be characterized 
as being starry eyed. I, too, am intent 
that any special nuclear materials sup- 
plied by the United States for reactors 
may not be diverted from peaceful uses. 
It is my belief that an adequate system 
for inspection and control to prevent 
such diversion can be set up, and I believe 
that it is set up in the statute. 

This conclusion is reached, in part, 
from my own personal practical expe- 
rience derived from my 4 years as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee. In particu- 
lar, I have in mind a trip I took last win- 
ter to a number of atomic energy 
installations. 

On that trip I saw and studied some 
19 different reactors of all kinds and de- 
scriptions. Among my stops were the 
Argonne National Laboratory at Chi- 
cago; Sandia at Albuquerque; the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Alamos; the 
North American Aviation Company in 
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Los Angeles; General Electric Company 
at Vallecitos; University of California at 
Livermore; Hanford Works at Richland 
in the State of Washington; and the Na- 
tional Reactor Testing Station at Idaho 
Falls. 

Those operations are not haphazard. 
By their very nature they could not be. 
Techniques of inspection and control had 
to be set up, and those techniques must 
be adequate even for operations that 
have no immediate relation to other 
nations. 

For the fuel involved is immensely 
valuable. It is powerful in process, and 
it is radioactive when extracted. For its 
worth as uranium alone, it could not be 
handled with more care if it were pure 
gold. Its movements are checked and 
double checked. 

Then consider the constiuction of 
those reactors that I saw—those that 
were capable of producing energy in an 
appreciable amount. The fuei is locked 
up as safely and securely as though it 
were in a vault. The metal containers 
around the fuel are liquid tight and gas 
tight, and around the containers are 
immense concrete walls and other walls. 

One can imagine the effort it requires 
to remove the fuei from the core. It 
involves a major, if not a complete, shut- 
down of the reactor. 

The fuel, when extracted, is so hot— 
radioactively speaking—that it has to be 
handled at a great distance and with in- 
finite care. For safety reasons, each re- 
actor has many interlocking and over- 
lapping devices. Most of these register 
even minor changes in the reactor opera- 
tion, let alone major variations. Noth- 
ing is left to chance. 

In the statute these techniques of in- 
spection and control are expanded. They 
would preclude the diversion of the fuel 
from the purposes intended by this 
Government. 

Moreover, these reactors, because of 
their intricacy and immensity, can be 
had only at great expense. A nation 
would have to undergo real financial 
stress to establish one. It seems unlikely 
that such a nation would try any devious 
means to siphon off any materials for 
military purposes. 

After all, if any such nation, prepared 
to make such a financial commitment, 
wanted to get into the military end of 
the atomic energy game, it could do so 
on its own without any strings whatso- 
ever. America does not hold a monopoly 
on the laws of nature. 

That, Mr. President, I think is a point 
on which we can lay especially strong 
emphasis. Many who are opposed to 
this statute are living, I believe, under 
the mistaken impression that we have a 
monopoly of all this knowledge and all 
this material, and now we are ready to 
open up the Pandora’s box and expose it 
to the rest of the world. 

Mr. President, I might suggest that the 
Pandora’s box is already open. ‘The 
knowledge we possess today is not 
exclusively within our own keeping. The 
material we possess today is not ma- 
terial to be found alone in the United 
States of America. There are other na- 
tions in the world which possess and own 
similar material. They possess and 
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have the knowledge of which we are 
speaking today. Principally I refer to 
Russia itself. 

So let us not delude ourselves into be- 
lieving that we are sitting tight on all 
this knowledge, all this technology and 
all this material, and that now we are 
going to let the rest of the world in on it. 
There is not a blessed thing this interna- 
tional agency can do or give that some 
of the other nations today cannot go to 
Moscow and get. That is a very im- 
portant consideration we must bear in 
mind, because if we forget that, we forget 
the very spirit, the very keystone and 
the very inspiration that gave birth to 
the idea which is being developed on the 
floor this afternoon. 

I have said our precautions as to in- 
spection and control are expanded under 
this statute, and I have studied those 
provisions very carefully. 

These precautions make it possible for 
the Agency to watch and approve the 
entire project of any reactor from its 
first design, through its construction and 
operation—and up to the extraction, 
processing and further use of its ma- 
terials. The controls under the statute 
are as alike to the controls in our power 
bilaterals as they could be. 

They afford every opportunity not only 
to detect diversion if it should be tried, 
but even to plan to prevent diversion be- 
fore it is undertaken. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
stated emphatically that the inspection 
and control factors of the statute are 
adequate. This is the assurance of its 
Chairman, Mr. Strauss, the assurance of 
Mr. Murray, and the assurance of its 
officer—a scientist—responsible for this 
phase of the Agency operations. Their 
statements have been made without any 
disagreement or contradiction from any 
quarter. No person—much less any 
scientist of any repute—ever challenged 
any of these statements before the For- 
eign Relations Committee. Indeed, the 
only additional testimony from scientists 
who appeared before the committee cor- 
roborated this belief. All these assur- 
ances are sufficient for me, and I feel 
they should allay any fears on the part 
of any Member of this body. 

So much for fears. Now let me speak 
of my faith. With an international sys- 
tem of inspection and control, I believe 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy can 
develop on a uniform and adequate and 
worldwide basis. 

I believe such uniformity would mini- 
mize the possibility that this field, by 
competitive undercutting, could turn 
into “atomic anarchy” as it was de- 
scribed by Mr. Strauss and by Mr. 
Murray. 

In this I see the most important ad- 
vantage of the Agency over bilateral 
agreements. 

I should like to digress again for a 
moment, to make another point which 
I think needs to be emphasized. One of 
the arguments which will be made by 
those who oppose—if there is any oppo- 
sition—is, “Why get into this interna- 
tional agency if we have bilateral agree- 
ments with all the countries with which 
we are friendly?” I have heard that 
argument. 
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That is a very cogent, a very strong, 
and a very valid argument, but we must 
remember that the line which demar- 
cates the difference between using this 
material for peace or for war is only fic- 
tional. Therefore, the inspection of 
this material and the inspection of the 
geography which may be concerned with 
the development of these projects is es- 
sentially the same if one inspects for 
peace as if one inspects for war. 

If we can develop this international 
attitude toward inspection and control, 
which will give us the bedrock and the 
foundation for further expansion, so that 
one day we can use these procedures, use 
this technique, and use this knowledge 
in order to inspect and control against 
the purposes of war, we possibly will find 
the key which will open the door for 
peace in our time and. for generations 
to come. That to me represents the en- 
tire efficacy of the whole idea. If weonly 
will develop an international attitude 
which will lead to international coopera- 
tion for inspection and control of atomic 
energy, so that it will be used exclusively 
for peace and not for war, we may in our 
time be guaranteeing peace to ourselves 
and to our children. 

Inspection and control provisions for 
these international programs can be 
similar for similar projects, and compet- 
ing nations will not try to cut under 
these provisions in their bilaterals merely 
for the sake of making another sale. 
fic international standards would pre- 
vail. K 

While these provisions would apply 
primarily to the ability to prevent the 
diversion of materials for military pur- 
poses, they would also apply to the stand- 
ards of health and safety which will be 
used by nations as they undertake new 
programs. 

This will be a source of protection to 
their own peoples and to other peoples of 
the world, as well, since winds and ocean 
currents could carry radioactive debris 
from operations that might otherwise be 
unsupervised and unsafe. 

Regardless of the existence of the 
Agency, atomic-energy plants will be 
built around the world. I emphasize 
that statement. We cannot stop science. 
Under the Agency, the world would have 
the assurance of safe operation. 

However, my faith in the Agency goes 
beyond these advantages. Senators will 
remember that the Agency was suggested 
by President Eisenhower at a time when 
there was no hope among nations for 
disarmament talks. Gloom and despair 
of ever solving the atomic dilemma had 
seized upon the world. 

The President made the suggestion in 
an effort to find some part of the atomic 
program on which international agree- 
ment could be reached. To the extent 
that the inspection and control features 
of this Agency begin to work and work 
successfully, we will have begun to find 
the answer to the inspection and con- 
trol problems of atomic arms. 

This Agency is not established to po- 
lice weapons. I do not expect that it 
ever will. But the experience of this 
Agency can prepare the way for the 
science and law and public acceptance 
of international arms control. 
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To me, this is the best hope for the 
future. 

It cannot be realized under any system 
of bilaterals. 

My faith is reinforced by what I would 
call the spirit of the Agency—the in- 
spiration it has given to men. It is an 
inspiration to find the matters upon 
which they can agree rather than to em- 
phasize attitudes that lead to division 
and disintegration. 

This inspiration seems to have started 
with the President’s speech before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 8, 1953. A spark was kin- 
dled in the heart of all nations who 
heard him—and hope was kindled in the 
heart of every man, woman, and child 
in the world. 

For over 2 years I have had the priv- 
ilege of living and working very close to 
the spread of that flame of hope. The 
earliest draft of the statute was fully 
described by Ambassador Morehead Pat- 
terson before the Subcommittee on 
Agreements for Cooperation of the Joint 
Committee. This was before the 1955 
draft was given to the Soviet Union and 
to those nations who are members of 
either the United Nations or its special- 
ized agencies. 

That very fall of 1955 I was honored 
to be designated as a delegate to the 10th 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
There I had the responsibility of present- 
ing the views of the United States on the 
method of arriving at a final draft of the 
statute. It was at that time that the 
United Nations decided upon the full 
international conference to be called in 
the fall of 1956. i 

I debated the future course of the 
Agency in the First Committee of the 
General Assembly and I talked to a great 
many of the delegates from other 
nations. 

After the working level group had fin- 
ished revising the draft statute in Wash- 
ington in the spring of 1956, Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth came before the 
Subcommittee on Agreements for Co- ~ 
operation and discussed the draft statute 
in its revised form. 

Lastly, I had the honor to be named 
as one of the congressional advisers to 
Ambassador Wadsworth at the confer- 
ence on the statute held at the United 
Nations last September and October. 
This was when the final draft was agreed 
upon. 

I cannot let this moment pass without 
expressing my own personal approval 
of the manner in which Ambassador 
Wadsworth and his staff handled the 
negotiations at the conference. It was 
due to their integrity, patience, and skill 
that the statute reached its present form. 

The other Members of Congress who 
were named to be congressional advisers 
were Senator BRICKER and Representa- 
tives CoLE and KILDAY. At the invitation 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
both Representative Cote and Repre- 
senative KILDAY, as well as Representa- 
tive DURHAM, chairman of the Joint 
Committee, filed with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee statements in support 
of the statute. 

If I seem to speak with the authority 
of experience, it is an authority that this 
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Congress vested in me serving as your 
agent as a member of the Joint Commit- 
tee and attending, as congressional ad- 
viser, the conference last fall. It was a 
privilege sc to act, but with it goes the 
responsibility of bringing to Senators 
my beliefs, which could be their own if 
they had served in my place. 

I am satisfied with the efficacy of con- 
trols under article XII. Suspicion as to 
the possibility of nuclear materials leak- 
ing to unfriendly nations is purely aca- 
demic. There is no shortage of fission- 
able materials in possession of a nation 
that might give us concern. Bilateral 
agreements could give small nations the 
impression that we are dealing from a 
position of power, dictating as we deal 


out our generosity. The international’ 


statute is a call to cooperation in an 
atmosphere of trust and respect. The 
peaceful progress of the world and the 
prestige of America depend on the 
promptness with which we join. 

This is the deep American thinking of 
devoted individual minds. This is the 
hopeful cooperative thinking of repre- 
sentatives of the 81 nations in attend- 
ance at the conference. As the 24 arti- 
cles of the statute received individual 
consideration, there was no negative 
vote cast. The statute, as a whole, was 
approved unanimously. Eighty nations 
signed the pact. It awaits the signature 
of the United States, which inspired it. 

The accomplishment, to date, is the 
culmination of what I have called the 
spirit of the Agency. Never in my life 
have I seen a group of Government offi- 
cials, representing so many different 
points of view, so intent upon coming to 
reasonable agreement on any subject. 
It made an indelible impression on me. 
It reflected the world longing to reach a 
reasonable accord. 

_. Now that the Senate has had oppor- 
tunity to study and examine the statute, 
I pray that the same spirit will move the 
Senate to grant its advice and consent 
to the ratification of the treaty by a vote 
that will recall our enthusiasm of 1953. 

We invited the world to a wide and 
wonderful field of peaceful cooperation. 
Let us accept our own invitation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I congratulate the able 
junior Senator from Rhode Island, my 
friend and esteemed colleague on the 
Joint Committee, for one of the most elo- 
quent speeches I have listened to in this 
body. I appreciate the opportunity of 
working with him. His probity, his in- 
tellect, and his character are an inspira- 
tion. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 
He is very generous and very kind. 

- Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. In the first place, let 
me thank my distinguished colleague, 
whose kind words about my address are 
highly appreciated. Even more, I was 
moved by his admirable exposition of the 
situation in which we find ourselves to- 
day. It seems to me that he shows a 
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great grasp of the situation, and a fine 
conception of what our actions should 
be. 
Mr. PASTORE. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I join my col- 
leagues in commending the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island for his state- 
ment, and most of all, for the work 
which he did before the statement was 
made; for the work which he performed 
as a delegate to the United Nations, the 
fine efforts he made, and the effective 
contributions he made as an adviser in 
connection with the consummation of 
this treaty. It was a work of statesman- 
ship, and all his colleagues are very 
proud of his contribution. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank my colleague 
from Minnesota. However, I think I 
should emphasize—and it needs empha- 
sis and reemphasis—that I was amazed, 
impressed, and exhilarated by the devo- 
tion and dedication of Ambassador 
Wadsworth and his staff, and the ex- 
cellent work they did at the United Na- 
tions. 

They were imbued with a deep sense 
of patriotism the like of which is rarely 
seen in individuals. They were very pa- 
tient. They were very judicious. They 
were cooperative. The contribution 
which they made was made in a spirit of 
cooperation, a spirit of devotion to the 
interests of humanity, and seeking, if 
possible in this dark hour, to find some 
lamp to light the road to peace. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I join my colleagues 
in congratulating the Senator from 
Rhode Island for his eloquent, moving, 
and logical statement. It is one of the 
best expositions I have heard of the na- 
ture of the Atoms-for-Peace Treaty, and 
the problems connected with it. I think 
the Senator from Rhode Island deserves 
the thanks of the entire Nation for the 
work he has done in the years which 
have gone by. We know that in the 
years ahead a great career of even in- 
creased usefulness will open up before 
him. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

_ Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I join my 
colleagues in their expression of appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Rhode Island 
for a very learned and persuasive, and, 
as the Senator from Illinois has said, 
moving address on this most important 
subject. It is in the highest traditions 
of the Senate that he has served as a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, as a Senator, and as our 
delegate to the United Nations in this 
most important field. All of us share 
with him the belief that this is the right 
and proper and only way in which we can 
make progress toward bringing within 
the control of reasonable men of good 
will this awful force which has been un- 
leashed. 
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I am grateful for the bipartisanship 
he has shown and for the fairness with 
which he has dealt with this problem, 
without any considerations of party, or 
anything like that. Here we are Amer- 
icans, and Americans only. I cannot too 
strongly express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Rhode Island for his 
splendid address. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I, too, would like to 
commend the Senator for what I call a 
Speech of a real statesman. His was a 
constructive address, which expressed 
the efforts of those who had a job to 
do, and gave credit where credit was 
due. Besides that, he outlined his own 
conviction so dynamically and so clearly 
that anyone who listened to it or who 
will read it will find in it the words of 
wisdom. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER]. I wish to say to my good friend 
from Illinois that I shall be glad to yield 
to him also, because I know he has a 
statement he wishes to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscueE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Minnesota? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon is recognized. 


THE ACCELERATED WRITEOFF 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate a letter to President Eisenhower from 
one of the Nation’s outstanding engi- 
neers and scholars—a former dean of 
the Harvard Engineering School—which 
confirms in precise mathematical terms 
the size and appalling ramifications of 
the quick tax writeoff given the Idaho 
Power Co. so that it may carry on its 
inadequate underdevelopment of the 
Hells Canyon area. 
= This information is of importance to 
the Senate, not only because of its 
source, but because it reveals the extent 
of what is perhaps the largest and most 
unjustified invasion of the public treas- 
ury for the exclusive benefit of our 
economy’s most-favored corporations— 
the private electric utilities. This is a 
subject which has brought action from 
two Senate committees—in the Finance 
Committee, under the able direction of 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and in the Judiciary Committee, 
through the tireless efforts of its Anti- 
trust Committee chairman, the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
I present this information to the Senate 
now because it affirms—from a learned 
outside source—some of the material 
developed so ably by these committees. 

On June 10, 1957, Dr. Comfort A. 
Adams of Philadelphia, founding presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Elec- 
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trical Engineers and one of the engineer- 
ing members of the National Academy of 
Sciences, addressed a lengthy report to 
President Eisenhower on the subject of 
the tax writeoffs to Idaho Power Co. 
The writer, Dr. Adams, was not unknown 
to the President. On April 8, 1957, Mr. 
Eisenhower had joined in lauding him 
for outstanding contributions to Ameri- 
can technology and for his meritorious 
achievements in electrical science. 

A copy of the letter from Dr, Adams, 
the 1956 recipient of the Edison medal, 
to President Eisenhower was forwarded 
to me. To the best of my knowledge, 
the content of Dr. Adams’ letter has not 
been made public. Because Dr. Adams 
is so admirably qualified to comment on 
the subject. I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to bring his views to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Through a mathematical formula, Dr. 
Adams has shown the President that the 
quick tax writeoff to the Idaho Power 
Co. “would cost the Government at least 
$81.5 million of the taxpayers’ money.” 

And Dr. Adams added: 

The sum of these two certificates is $65.2 
million. The interest free loan is $30.5 mil- 
lion and the long time subsidy over the 50- 
year period is $329 million. 


Mr. President, these are not guesses as 
to the results of the administration’s 
gift to Idaho Power. They are care- 
fully considered computations based on 
facts. 

- The President was told by Dr. Adams 
that— 

Although the calculations involved are far 
from simple, I can guarantee that they are 
sound and based on premises accepted by 
all reliable experts, even by Ebasco Services, 
Inc., as employed by the power companies. 


. Although Dr. Adams’ letter was aimed 

mostly at the results of the Idaho Power 
tax writeoff, his report to the President 
also develops an indictment of the entire 
fast depreciation program as it was ap- 
plied to the private electric utility 
industry. ; 

According to the calculations of this 
leading engineer, certificates granted to 
private power companies prior to July 
11, 1956, will have a total accumulated 
cost to the Federal Government cf $2.65 
billion. And, he adds, the total subsi- 
dies to private power companies accu- 
mulated over 33% years is $7.2 billion. 
I venture to say, Mr. President, that 
never before in the history of this Nation 
has a segment of the economy—existing 
under monopoly franchise with guaran- 
teed profits—been given such a bonanza 
of benefactions at such great expense to 
the taxpayers. 

In his letter to the President, Dr. 
Adams declared: 

I cannot believe that any honest legislator 
who has these facts before him would vote 
for continuance of the system which brought 
this about and which is “totally indefensible” 
as stated by Senator BYRD and is a reckless 
and utterly unfair handout of the taxpayers’ 
money to the power corporations. 


I wish to commend Dr. Adams for his 
courageous action in pointing up the re- 
sponsibility for continued existence of 
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the fast writeoff system. He told the 


President: 


The granting of these certificates is in the 
hands of the ODM which is part of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government of which you 
are the head. The ODM director is one of 
your appointments which does not require 
Congressional approval. The strong corpora- 
tion bias of the present director is amply 
demonstrated by the results of his early de- 
cisions to grant certificates to the Idaho 
Power Co. against the advice of Mr. Seaton, 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Thus these important grants to the power 
companies which have already resulted in a 
giveaway of several billion dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money without any return to the 
Government or any reduction in the power 
rates to the consumer, is practically in the 
hands of a single man appointed by you 
without the consent of Congress. You can- 
not honestly shirk this responsibility. 


Before submitting for the Record the 
details of the precise formula by which 
an esteemed engineer has reached these 
disturbing conclusions, I would like to 
quote a few portions of the report he has 
made to the President. His words, de- 
rived from a background of objectivity 
and long study, cut to the core of how the 
compounded results of quick tax writeofis 
to private utilities are adverse to the 
public interest. 

Dr. Adams wrote: 


As an illustration covering the average of 
the whole private power industry at the pres- 
ent time, the fast tax writeoff for each of 
the first 5 years reduces the average Federal 
income tax paid from 12.9 of the operating 
revenue to approximately 9 percent. 

This fantastic policy described by Senator 
Byrrp as utterly indefensible is not only a 
deceptive financial trick but also not strictly 
honest.. It practically forces these com- 
panies to keep two sets of books, one for 
computing their rates and profits, both of 
which take no account of the subsidy but 
is for public scrutiny and is published in 
Federal Power Commission reports, and the 
other for computing the taxes which they 
must pay the Government which are largely 
reduced by the fast tax writeoff. 


Mr, President, I would like to mention 
in conclusion an important point em- 
phasized by Dr. Adams. The final para- 
graphs of his report to the President 
made it clear that this is a matter of 
significant public policy. He wrote: 

If this were a little matter, this letter 
would never have been written, but since 
grants already made amount to a long-run 
subsidy of more than $7 billion to the pri- 
vate-power group, this is a very big matter 
of vital importance to the financial sound- 
ness of our Government. Thus, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am convinced that if you have any 
faith in my ability and if you accept the 
unquestionable validity of the figures pre- 
sented, you cannot continue to support this 
fast tax writeoff application to the private- 
power companies in general or the Idaho 
Power Co. plan for development of Hells 
Canyon, 


Mr. President, I ask consent to include 
in the Record with my remarks a portion 
of the letter to President Eisenhower 
from Dr. Comfort A. Adams and brief 
biographical information from Who’s 
Who in America so that the Senate may 
know the background and accomplish- 
ments of the distinguished engineer who 
has analyzed so thoroughly the effects 
of the fast tax writeofi program. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and biography were ordered to be print- 
ed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Although the body of this letter deals 
largely with the Hells Canyon project and 
the ODM certificates to the Idaho Power Co., 
I shall add later on a brief statement of sig- 
nificant facts concerning the relative cost 
of private and public power prior to 1951 
when no such certificates had been granted 
the private power companies. 


ODM CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY AS GRANTED 
TO PRIVATE POWER COMPANIES 


These certificates are variously labeled, 
accelerated amortization, accelerated depre- 
ciation, tax-free loans, etc. 

Their value to the recipient is briefly the 
interest on the deferred tax payments com- 
pounded at 6 percent over the period of de- 
ferment. The 6 percent is the minimum 
guaranteed net profit to the private power 
companies concerned and is not likely to be 
reduced over the period of contract. If in- 
creased the accumulated benefit to the re- 
cipient would be increased accordingly. 

It is also assumed that the corporate in- 
come tax is 52 percent. If it is reduced 
after the first 5 years of accelerated depre- 
ciation it will increase the net subsidy to 
the recipient. If it is moderately decreased 
during the first 5 years and stays reduced 
during the remainder of the contract period, 
its general effect will not be significant; 
that is it may be either slightly plus or 
minus, depending upon unknown factors 


‘including the dates and amounts of income 


tax reduction. 

The cost of the certificate to the Gov- 
ernment is computed in practically the same 
way except the interest is figured on the 
basis of a long time loan to the Govern- 
ment, which is at present 31% percent. 

This certificate device was developed un- 
der war conditions in 1951 and was intended 
as a kind of subsidy to the producers of 
war material, the demand for which might 
stop rather abruptly after the war was over, 
leaving the producer with a large plant 
which would be much less useful in peace- 
time. The period of rapid depreciation 
granted by the certificate, namely 5 years, 
was an outside estimate of the probable 
length of a war. Thus the basis for such 
grants was the assumption that the cost of 
the plant or a considerable part thereof was 
ehargeable to war mobilization. 

In applying them to the private power- 
plant extension or construction, the only 
excuse was the possibility that some por- 
tion, usually very small portion, of the 
plant output might be used at some ques- 
tionable time or place, to supply this small 
excess of power to the war industries. 

As a matter of fact, the ODM set up a 
criterion which has so encouraged the power 
companies that their total grants up to July 
1’, 1956, are literally appalling as indicated 
in the statistics presented below. Although 
the calculations involved are far from sim- 
ple, I can guarantee that they are sound and 
based on premises accepted by all reliable 
experts, even by Ebasco Services, Inc., as em- 
ployed by the power companies. 

The granting of these certificates is in the 
hands of the ODM which is a part of the 
executive branch of the Government of 
which you are the head. The ODM Director 
is one of your appointments which does not 
require Congressional approval. The strong 
corporation bias of the present Director is 
amply demonstrated by the results of one of 
his early decisions to grant certificates to 
the Idaho Power Co. against the advice of 
Mr. Seaton, the Secretary of the Interior. 
Thus these important grants to the power 
companies which have already resulted in a 
giveaway of several billion dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money without any return to the 
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Government or any reduction in the power 
rates to the consumer, is practically in the 
hands of a single man appointed by you 
without the consent of Congress. You can- 
not honestly shirk this responsibility. 


VALUE TO THE RECIPIENT 
Let Fs=face value of a certificate, or the amount amor- 
tized at 6 percent. Then the interest free loan 
will be— 
I931/3=.442 F's when amortized for 33% years, and 
Iso=.468 F's when amortized for 50 years. 
Each of these tax free loans accrue during the first 
5 years and is thus practically independent of the dura- 
tion of the period of amortization. 
Ssa1/e='The accumulated benefit to the recipient over 33}4 
ears at 6 percent equals 1.503 Fs. 
Sio=the same over 50 years equals 5.05 Fs 


COST TO GOVERNMENT 


F3.3=face value of certificate or the amount amortized 
at 3.5 percent. 
Dasin=total accumulated deficit over 3344 years 
=0.988X10° F3.5. 

Dy=total accumulated deficit over 50 years=1.25 F3.5. 
APPLICATION TO THE IDAHO POWER CO. WITH 
F=$65.2 MILLION 

Applying these to the Idaho Power Co. with F =65.2X 
105 we get— 
I50=0.468 X65.2X10°=30.5 X10° 
Sso=5.05X65.2=329 <105- 
Dso=1.25X65.210°=81.5X 108 
D331/3=0.988 X65.2105= 64.4 >< 105 
RESULTS OF ALL THE CERTIFICATES GRANTED TO 
PRIVATE POWER COMPANIES PRIOR TO JULY 
11, 1956 
The total face value of these certificates 
is $3.14 billion and the following results 
are based on an amortization period of 334% 
years. 


The total of the interest-free loans is. 


approximately $1.39 billion which accrues 
during the first 5 years of amortization. 

The total accumulated cost to the Govern- 
ment is $2.65 billion. 

The total subsidies to private power com- 
panies accumulated over 3314 years is $7.2 
billion. 

These are not exaggerations but soundly 
determined facts which represent the pres- 
ent situation and which cannot be readily 
changed without some revolutionary legis- 
lation. But the process which brought this 
about can be stopped, since if it continues 
it will only mean a further pouring out of 
the taxpayers’ money into increased corpo- 
ration profits without the slightest reduc- 
tion of the cost of power to the consumer. 

Even from the purely governmental point 
of view, can this picture be justified as rep- 
resenting sound financing instead of a con- 
tribution to inflation? 

For example, consider the increase in the 
interest rate which the Government must 
pay for its long-term loans. Is it not fairly 
obvious that the reason for that increase 
is the fact that loose capital can often be 
invested at much higher rates, particularly 
in loans to installment purchasers at at 
least 10 percent which now amount to about 
$30 billion? Moreover if this subsidizing 
process continues the real earnings of 
the electric utilities will be increased as to 
make the purchase of their stock more at- 

tractive. 
` I cannot believe that any honest legisla- 
tor who has these facts before him would 
vote for a continuance of the system which 
brought this about and which is “totally 
indefensible” as stated by Senator BYRD and 
is a reckless and utterly unfair handout of 
the taxpayers’ money to the power corpora- 
tions. 

Assume that one of our legislators would 
propose a bill providing for a fully amortized 
loan to one of our public power agencies, 
for an amount only a small fraction of this 
appalling free gift to power corporations. 
What would happen is perfectly obvious 
from past experience. Shouts of “social- 
ism,” in contrast with cheers for a policy 
which hands over billions to the private 
power companies, which already are nat- 
ural monopolies not only fully protected 
by our Government, but also guaranteed a 
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net profit nearly twice as great as that to 
the owner of savings bonds. Then we won- 
der why prices-and interest rates are rising. 

Please note also that since the private 
power companies are guaranteed a minimum 
of 6 percent net earnings which now include 
at least $1.39 billion of the taxpayers 
money, and since the power companies are 
not allowed to pass on the corresponding 
savings to their customers, the latter are 
obliged to pay rates which are based not 
only on the actual cost of private power de- 
velopment but which also include a 6 per- 
cent interest on the part of their assets 
contributed by the taxpayers of the country, 
of which these consumers are a part. 

The minimum estimate of this Govern- 
ment contribution to the assets of the utili- 
ties is the interest-free loan which accrues 
during the first 5 years, namely, $1.39 
billion, 6 percent of which is $83.4 mil- 
lion per year. This is a minimum esti- 
mate of the amount which our power con- 
sumers are now paying as interest on that 
part of the assets of the private power com- 
panies which are provided as a free gift ky 
the taxpayers of the country. 

This fantastic policy described by Sen- 
ator Byrp as utterly indefensible is not 
only a deceptive financial trick but also 
not strictly honest. It practically forces 
these companies to keep 2 sets of books, 1 
for computing their rates and profits both 
of which take no account of the subsidy but 
is for public scrutiny and is published in 
Federal Power Commission reports, and the 
other for computing the taxes which they 
must pay the Government which are largely 
reduced by the fast tax writeoff. 

As an illustration covering the average of 
the whole private power industry at the 
present time, the fast tax writeoff for each 
of the first 5 years reduces the average Fed- 
eral income tax paid from 12.9 percent of the 
operating revenue to approximately 9 per- 
cent. 

Return now to the Hells Canyon situa- 
tion in order to compare briefly the relative 
advantages of a single high dam built by 
the Government and the two dams to be 
built by the Idaho Power Co. 


GOVERNMENT HIGH DAM 


The estimate of its cost is about $380 mil- 
lion. This will be so amortized over 
the 50-year period that at the end, the 
Government will have received back not only 
its initial investment but also the interest 
during that period, at the end of which the 
Government would own the dam and every- 
thing connected therewith without any final 
cost. 

Moreover, at the end of this period the 
cost of the power to the consumers need not 
include any interest on the investment. 
Even during the 50 years the annual amorti- 
zation payments would be at Government in- 
terest rates or roughly about one-half of 
those which would be charged by a private 
corporation. This would add little to the 
cost of power. 


TWO DAMS TO BE BUILT BY THE IDAHO POWER 
co. 


I have not included the third dam in 
prospect since the two certificates were 
granted only for the first two dams. The 
sum of these two certificates is $65.2 mil- 
lion. The interest-free loan is $30.5 million 
and the longtime subsidy over the 50-year 
period is $329 million. 

The contract with the Idaho Power Co. 
provides an equivalent rental which repre- 
sents the equivalent payment of roughly .004 
cents per kilowatt. hour. 

In addition the Idaho Power Co. will pay 
both Federal and local taxes, but at what 
rate is not yet known. In any case it is ob- 
vious that such taxes would be collected 
from the consumers and with a comfortable 
margin. As a matter of fact this would be 
more than absorbed by the subsidy. 
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At the end of the 50 years the whole plant 
would belong to the Idaho Power Co. but it 
would cost the Government at least $81.5 
million of the taxpayers’ money whereas the 
Government-built dam at the end of the 
same period would cost the Government 
nothing. 

But this is not all since the consumers 
of the Idaho Power Co.’s power would be 
obliged to pay several million dollars a year 
more than with the high dam. This is of 
course only roughly approximate but gen- 
erally sound. 

On this basis it would certainly be much 
sounder business for the Government to 
build the high dam. In other words, the 
avoidance of a temporary loan fully amor- 
tized may sound good to our economy poli- 
ticians when it is related to the budget, but 
at an appalling final cost. Note also that 
the necessary amount of this borrowing is 
chickenfeed as compared with the billions 
already given away to the power companies 
of the country without any possible return. 
The only result is to increase the profits of 
those companies and to force the consumers 
to pay millions of dollars in excess of the 
cost from the Government high dam. 

The following is a quotation from the re- 
marks of Representaitve ALBERT C. ULLMAN, 
Democrat, Oregon, who credits his election 
largely to the Hells Canyon issue: 

“I think it is high time that the American 
people took stock of what they can expect 
to receive as a result of this deal. The Ameri- 
can people lose $30,500,000 in taxes over a 
period of 5 years. They must pay $22,900,- 
000 in interest charges over a period of 50 
years. Idaho Power receives a net windfall 
of $329 million. 

“And for this dubious exchange, what 
does the Pacific Northwest receive: 

“We lose 500,000 kilowatts of year-round 
cheap power by destroying the possibility of 
a high Hells Canyon Dam. 

“We lose 2,800,000 acre-feet of vitally 
needed storage for flood control and down- 
stream power generation. À 

“We lose the possibility of irrigating 1 
million acres of upstream land through po- 
tential power revenues from a high dam at 
Hells Canyon. 

“We lose recreation and fish and wildlife 
facilities for millions of Americans. 

“We lose, at a time when the region is 
undergoing an economic slump, thousands 
of jobs and new industries that would pro- 
duce more goods and pay more taxes to Fed- 
eral Government.” 


COMPARISON OF NORMAL RATES FOR PRIVATE AND 
PUBLIC POWER 


By normal rates I mean those which did 
obtain before any certificates or other sub- 
sidies were granted, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE CONCERNING TVA AND ITS 
DISTRIBUTORS 

The TVA proper sells only wholesale power 
to its distributors, who are mostly munici- 
palities and REA cooperatives with relatively 
small consumers. 

Taxes: Neither TVA nor its consumers pay 
any Federal income tax, but together they 
pay 6.1 percent of their combined revenue 
for State and local taxes, which although 
less than the average of those paid by the 
utilities throughout the Nation (8.9 per- 
cent) meets all the State and local laws of 
the TVA area. The average private power 
company in the same area would pay no 
more. But this difference is much overhbal- 
anced by the much lower rates to the munici- 
palities. 

The REA cooperatives were started by 
amortized Government loans and the record 
of the annual payments is excellent. The 
purpose of these cooperatives was to bring 
electric power within the reach of farming 
or thinly settled districts which had no ac- 
cess to other power sources. 

At the beginning the percentage of electri- 
fied farms was less than 10 percent, whereas 
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now it is more than 95 percent. The farmer 
members pay less for their power than most 
of our city residents even when the coopera- 
tive buys its power wholesale from a private 
power company. For years prior to the in- 
auguration of this “socialistic” institution 
the farmers had begged for electric power, 
but the utilities concerned demanded pro- 
hibitive rates. 

There are now nearly a thousand of these 
cooperatives scattered all over the country, 
many of them supplied with power purchased 
wholesale from private power companies. 
Thus this institution has been responsible for 
the revolutionizing of farm life.and by this 
producing a huge increase in the market for 
electrical equipment, the demand for which 
increases as the power retes decrease. 

It is this same amortized borrowing from 
the Government which I have recommended 
for the building of the Hells Canyon high 
dam and which was applied to the Hoover 
Dam and the Grand Coulee Dam, which 
proved to be lifesavers during the Second 
World War. 

Moreover, our TVA development is known 
throughout the world, and several similar 
developments have been made in India. 

In fact, TVA has thousands of visitors 
every year, many of them from foreign coun- 
tries. A similar but smaller development has 
actually been suggested for Palestine and 
that region and supported by some of our 
Americans who call TVA socialistic. 

Since the only difference in taxation be- 
tween private and public powerplants is in 
the Federal tax, the resulting differential is 
so small as compared with the difference in 
rates as presented below that it cannot be 
considered as explaining that difference in 
rates. Moreover, the tax differential is many 
times overbalanced by the savings to the 
consumer, including those in the munici- 
palities and in the REA cooperatives. 

Thus the use of this tax differential in 
explaining the difference in rates is not only 
grossly exaggerated but is almost ludicrous, 
even when no subsidies are involved. When 
such subsidies are involved it becomes worse 
than ludicrous. 

RESIDENTIAL CONSUMER 
Private power 

Rates vary from 2.5 cents to 4 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. There may be a few com- 
panies in the general neighborhood of TVA 
with rates lower than this, but they are all 
subsidized and are forced down by competi- 
tion with TVA. 

Public power 

The average rate of the ultimate con- 
sumer in the several TVA distributors is 1.16 
cents per kilowatt-hour. These are either 
residents of municipalities or farmers on the 
REA cooperatives. 


BULK OR WHOLESALE POWER 
Private power 


This varies from about 1 cent to about 2 
cents per kilowatt-hour, depending upon the 
size of the industry involved. 

Public power 

This varies over the same range from one- 
half cent to 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

These figures do not include a few special 
plants built especially for the supply of 
power to the AEC since, when the power 
supply is from private corporations the 
AEC pays all the taxes, whereas, the TVA 
is not so thoroughly covered. However, in 
both cases the rates are about the same; 
namely, 0.4 cent or even a little less per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Thus for residential consumers, private 
power costs about double that of public 
power and this difference decreases to a very 
small amount under similar conditions of 
taxation. Actually some special private 
plants for AEC cooperate with a lower tax 
allowance than the tax equivalent paid by 
TVA. 
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Finally, Mr. President, since I have always 
had great respect for your integrity, I have 
been forced to believe that you have been 
grossly misled by your advisers who are 
practically all primarily concerned with the 
financial interest of our great corporations, 

It is on this account that I have devoted 
weeks of study and computation in order to 
be able to present to you vital facts that can- 
not honestly be contested by any intelligent 
and informed expert in this field. I have 
just read an item in the New York Times of 
today, June 14, 1957, in which the head of 
the Idaho Power Co. scores persecution over 
tax writeofis for his two dams, in which 
he makes many loose and inaccurate state- 
ments concerning this important problem. 
He even challenges as “astronomical” the 
estimate of $83.5 million as the ultimate 
cost to the Government presented by Russell 
C. Rainwater, chief accountant for the FPC, 
and suggests that in making his calculations 
simple interest without compounding over 
this long period should be employed which 
would result in a $16 million cost to the Gov- 
ernment instead of $83.5 million. 

This is not only contrary to all financial 
methods employed by industry but is abso- 
lutely dishonest and terribly misleading not 
only to the public, but to our legislators who 
ultimately will decide the issue. 

Thus I wish to assure you since this is the 
kind of testimony which will influence the 
decision of our Congress concerning these 
fast tax writeoff certificates and that this 
decision will affect the continuance of the 
policy which has already resulted in a real 
giveaway of billions of dollars to our private 
corporations. 

If this were a little matter, this letter 
would never have been written, but since 
grants already made amount to a long run 
subsidy of more than $7 billion to the pri- 
vate power group, this is a very big matter of 
vital-importance to the financial soundness 
of our Government. 

Thus, Mr. President, I am convinced that 
if you have any faith in my ability and if 
you accept the unquestionable validity of the 
figures presented on page 3 of this letter, you 
cannot continue to support this fast tax 
writeoff application to the private power 
companies in general or the Idaho Power Co. 
plan for development of Hells Canyon. 

Sincerely yours, 
COMFORT A. ADAMS. 


.—— 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C. 


COMFORT AVERY ADAMS 


Adams, Comfort Avery, electrical engineer: 
born, Cleveland, November 1, 1868; son of 
Comfort Avery and Katherine Emily (Peti- 
colas) A.; bachelor of science, Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
1890, E. E., 1905, doctor of engineering, 
1925; honorary doctor of engineering, 
Lehigh University, 1938; student mathe- 
matics and physics, Harvard, 1891-93; 
married to Elizabeth Challis Parsons, June 
21, 1894; children, John, Clayton Comfort. 
Assistant in physics, Case School of Applied 
Science, 1886-90; designing engineer, 1890— 
91; instructor, 1881-95, assistant professor, 
1896-1905, professor, electrical engineering, 
1906-16, Lawrence, professor of engineering, 
Harvard University, 1914-36, Gordon McKay, 
professor of electrical. engineering, 1935-36, 
emeritus since 1936; dean, Harvard Engi- 
neering School, 1919; chairman, division en- 
gineering, National Research Council, 1919- 
21; consulting engineer for American Tool 
& Machine Co., Boston, 1905-30, the Okon- 
ite Co. since 1915, Okonite Callender Cable 
Co. since 1925, Babcock & Wilcox Co. since 
1926, General Electric Co., 1927-32, the Budd 
Co., 1934-47. Member International Jury of 
Awards (department of electricity), St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904, Unitarian. Fellow, Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, American 
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Institute of Electrical Engineers (president 
1918-19) American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, A. A. A. S.; member, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Institution Electrical En- 
gineers, Société Francaise des Electricienes, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Society 
of Promotion of Engineering Education, 
American Physical Society, American Weld- 
ing Society (president, 1919-20), American 
Bureau of Welding (director, 1919-36), Engi- 
neering Foundation (honorary chairman, 
Welding Research Council since 1949), 
American Engineering Standards Committee 
(chairman, 1918-20). Member, John Fritz 
Medal Board of Award (president, 1922), Edi- 
son Medal Board of Award (chairman, 1920). 
Chairman, General Engineering Committee 
of Council of National Defense, during war 
period, also as chairman, Welding Committee 
of Emergency Fleet Corporation Clubs: En- 
gineers (Philadelphia) (New York); Cedar- 
brook Country. Author: Dynamo Design 
Schedules; also articles on kindred subjecis. 
Received first award of Miller medal for 
conspicuous contributions to the art of 
welding, 1929; Lamme medal from Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers for 
contributions to theory and design of alter- 
nating current electrical machinery and to 
electric welding, 1940. Home: 417 West 
Price Street, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Source: Who’s Who In America, volume 
29, 1956-57, page 21. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Illinois is recognized. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
statement of the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MorsE] this morning, that 
he had changed his mind about the 
statement which 15 of us submitted on 
Friday, has created some doubt as to the 
present position of the remaining mem- 
bers of the group. It will be remem- 
bered—and I summarize the situation 
again for the sake of the record—that 
15 Democratic Members of the Senate 
from the North and the West on Friday 
stated that they wished to have the ques- 
tion of civil rights brought to the fioor 
of the Senate at as early a date as pos- 
sible for full debate and for final deci- 
sion. 

We stated that we would prefer to 
have the Judiciary Committee report out 
a bill. However, in view of the fact that 
the Judiciary Committee has been sitting 
on such a bill for over 5144 months, and 
shows no evidence of proceeding to re- 
port out any bill, these 15 Members 
stated last Friday that it was their inten- 
tion, when the House bill came to the 
Senate, to object to the reference of that 
bill to a committee, and to insist instead 
that it be placed upon the calendar. The 
Senator from Oregon agreed to that de- 
cision. 

Over the weekend he changed his 
mind. I suppose that is the right of 
everyone. This morning, without con- 
sulting the group as a whole, he an- 
nounced that he no longer favored this 
position, that he would oppose it, and 
that he believed instead that they try 
to discharge the committee. 
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This afternoon a meeting was called 
‘of all the original signers, and a con- 
-siderable majority of the 15 attended. 
‘It is proper to say now, I believe that it 
was the unanimous decision of the 
-group, aside from the Senator from 
‘Oregon, that we would stand on what 
“we announced last Friday; namely, that 
“we want the Senate to have a chance to 
‘vote on civil rights; that we do not pro- 
‘pose to be whipsawed any further and 
to have this bill bottled up in commit- 
tee, with no possibility of getting it on 
the floor; and that, therefore, repre- 
sentatives of our group will seek recog- 
nition when the House bill is laid before 
the Senate. If recognition is granted, 
we will object, after second reading, to 
the reference of that bill to a commit- 
tee, so that instead it may go on the 
calendar. 

: If another Senator should be recog- 
nized, and if the Chair makes a ruling, 
and an appeal is taken from the ruling 
of the Chair, we will support any group 
which believes that the House bill should 
be placed upon the calendar. 

‘ Tf, as a result of this, the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary decides that at 
long last it will break the logjam and 
report a civil-rights bill, we naturally 
will favor that. But we know that we 
are acting within our rights. We call 
attention again to the last clause in 
paragraph 4 of rule XIV, which I think 
should be clearly understood: 

Every bill and joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives which shall have 
received a first and second reading without 
being referred to a committee shall, if ob- 
jection be made to further proceeding there- 
on, be placed on the calendar. 


That means the calendar of the Sen- 
ate. Some Senators may say that that 
rule never should have been adopted by 
the Senate. I am not arguing that 
matter. It is now a part of the rules of 
the Senate. We northern liberal Demo- 
crats, who have the rule book thrown at 
us every time we try to further human 
rights on the floor of this body, propose 
to take proper advantage of the rules of 
the Senate. We say this without the 
slightest. malice. 

We want the press and the Senate to 
know that this procedure has been in- 
voked successfully before; that it was in- 
voked by Senator Downey, of California, 
in 1948, when he objected to the so-called 
tidelands oil bill being referred to a 
committee. He was successful, and the 
bill was placed upon the calendar. We 
are assembling other precedents. 

Our purpose in this matter is to use 
the rules of the Senate, for once, to en- 
able the Senate to decide this crucial 
issue, instead of having the rules of the 
Senate continuously used to prevent the 
Senate from considering important 
issues. 

I make this statement in order that 
the position of the group of northern 
Democrats may be made clear. We have 
no hard and fast caucus. We have no 
‘powers of control over our Members ex- 
‘cept their consciences. We cannot, of 
course, speak for every Democratic 
Member of the North and the West. But 
we can say, I think, as a result of the 
caucus we have held this afternoon, that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE], 
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in his statement this morning, did not 
represent the considered judgment of 
the vast majority of northern and west- 
ern Democrats. 

Our position is as it was announced 
last Friday. I wish to assure our friends 
across the aisle that although they come 
somewhat tardily into this struggle, we 
welcome them, and we will cooperate 
with them to the fullest. 

We hope that we may be granted the 
courtesy of recognition; but if we are 
not granted that courtesy, we will sup- 
port what we believe to be right without 
regard to who gets the credit, because 
tremendous human issues are involved in 
the matter, issues which far transcend 
party or personal advantage. 

We are moving without animus in this 
matter. We esteem our Southern col- 
leagues; individually, we like them very 
much. I think I, myself, would be willing 
to be tried before a tribunal composed 
of those men as individuals. We-have 
no sense of self-righteousness in the 
North as compared with the South. We 
know that our race problems have been 
less acute because the Negro population 
is a much smaller fraction of the North 
than it is of the South, and because, 
through the accidents of climate and 
history, the South has been cursed with 
the institution of slavery in the past. 

So I do not want our Southern friends 
to feel that we are making any personal 
indictment of them. We simply say that 
this is a time in history when the people 
of the United States must insist that all 
men—all men—in the words of Jeffer- 
son and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, should be given those elemental 
human rights for which, supposedly, this 
country was founded. One of the most 
elemental of those rights is the right to 
vote. If the right to vote be given, which 
should be the right and privilege of every 
American of proper age, many of the 
other abuses which exist will be self- 
correcting. 

Mr. President, many strange things 
happened last year after the House 
passed its civil-rights bill. I was watch- 
ing that situation pretty closely. I went 
over to the House to escort the House bill 
to this Chamber. I reached the House 
Chamber just after the House bill had 
been passed. I went to the desk of the 
Secretary of the House and asked if I 
might see the House bill. I intended to 
accompany it to the Senate in person. 
The bill, however, has disappeared. I 
wondered where it was, and I feared the 
worst. So I rushed back through the 
corridors, only to find, when I got into 
the Senate Chamber about 4 minutes 
later, that the bill had been received, had 
been read the first and second times, and 
had been assigned to a committee. 

In the parliamentary procedures of 
this body, there is a zone of mystery be- 
tween the time a bill is passed by the 
House and the time it appears in the 
Senate and is laid before the Senate by 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate. The 
Speaker of the House has jurisdiction of 
the bill until it leaves the House. The 
Secretary of the Senate has jurisdiction 
over it, presumably, when it reaches the 
Senate. Into how many pockets it may, 
however, be placed, and what delays can 
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occur in its handling, only the human 
imagination can conjure up. 

I think we might see some rather pe- 
culiar dealings with the present House 
bill. I urge my friends on the other side 
of the aisle to be very alert in this mat- 
ter, and we on our side of the aisle will 
try to be alert, too. 

But I think this is a matter in which 
we should not try to outwit each other. 
We have served notice twice that we in- 
tend to object, after the second reading, 
to the reference of the bill to a commit- 
tee, and to move, under the rules of the 
Senate, to place the bill on the calendar. 

We ask our colleagues not to try any 
“hidden ball” tricks. I remember that 
when I was a youngster the Carlisle In- 
dians played Harvard and scored a 
touchdown against Harvard because the 
football was slipped under the jersey of 
one of the Carlisle Indian players, where 
it was held in suspense by contrivances 
which had already been placed there. 
Nobody could find the ball, but it was 
underneath the jersey. Therefore a 
touchdown was scored. 

We may run into such an occurrence 
after the passage of the House bill, 
which probably will occur tomorrow. So 
I should like to have the chronology and 
the history of that bill from the time it 
is passed by the House until it appears in 
the Senate. I hope that no one will try 
any Carlisle Indian “hidden ball” tricks. 
I hope the bill may be brought into the 
Senate, placed on the desk under the cus- 
tody of the Presiding Officer, and brought 
out openly; that it will not come by sub- 
marine, by airplane, or by devious pas- 
sages, but will come in a straightforward 
manner, down the corridors and down 
the center aisle, and that at each and 
every moment we will know where the 
bill is, 

I hope very much that as soon as the 
bill arrives, the Presiding Officer will 
call it up after a prior quorum call. 
Then I suspect there will be a few Sena- 
tors who will seek recognition in order 
to object after the second reading to its 
referral to a committee. 

So, my friends, I felt I should make 
this frank declaration of purpose, and 
also to make it clear that the Senator 
from Oregon, who exercised his right to 
change his mind, does not represent the 
considered judgment of the northern 
and western Democrats. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
join with the Senator from Illinois in 
the statement he has made in reference 
to the procedures which will be followed. 
I said today that I felt the group who 
signed the statement last Friday should 
gather together for the purpose of 
further discussion. I want the RECORD 
to show that that discussion was held. 
We had a meeting in the room of the 
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The meeting was well attended. At the 
meeting there was a frank and open dis- 
cussion relating to the rules of the 
Senate, particularly with respect to 
rule XIV and its application. 

The members of the group also dis- 
cussed the precedent which might be 


established—if any such precedent is to 


be established—and what would be the 
continuing effects of our action. 
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We want it to be crystal clear that our 
preference has been, and continues to 
be, that the Senate: Committee on the 
‘Judiciary report. a bill to the Senate. 
We would prefer to see a Senate bill on 
the Senate Calendar. That has been 
our plea not only today, yesterday, and 
the day before, but also for months. 

I believe it can be truly said that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DouGLas] has again and again 
reminded the Senate of the interest 
which many of us have held in seeing 
such action taken by the Senate com- 
mittee. So his statement of today and 
his statement of last Friday were not 
hastily conceived and were not spon- 
taneous utterances. Instead, they were 
considered in both their words and 
meaning, and surely they are backed up 
and supported by a record of long and 
continuing interest in civil-rights legis- 
lation. 

Mr, President, some of us truly regret 
that these procedures must be followed. 
However, as has been stated, the rules 
of the Senate have been used again and 
again to block action; and now the rules 
of the Senate will be used to expedite 
action. 

Let us make no mistake about it, Mr. 
President: Every rule is subject to inter- 
pretation. As was indicated on Friday, 
questions will be asked and parliamen- 
tary inquiries will be made of the Presid- 
ing Officer, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the proper interpretation of the rules, 
particularly of rule XIV. I am sure it 
is fully appreciated that an appeal will 
be taken from the ruling of the Chair, 
no matter what the ruling may be. It 
may be that in connection with that ap- 
peal, the first vote on proposed civil- 
rights legislation will be cast, because 
the vote will be taken on the question of 
whether the Senate will have an oppor- 
tunity to take up proposed civil-rights 
legislation at this session of Congress. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
from Minnesota would not wish to sug- 
gest that Members of the Senate should 
not vote in accordance with their honest 
convictions when a vote is taken on the 
meaning of rule XIV. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course not. 

Mr. LONG. But the Senator from 
Minnesota said that the vote on that 
question would be the first vote taken on 
proposed civil-rights legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I meant to say it 
would be the first vote pertaining to 
Senate action on proposed civil-rights 
legislation. The Senator from Louisiana 
is correct, of course. I did not mean to 
say that a Senator who might vote in 
opposition to the position I take on the 
proper interpretation of the rule would 
necessarily be opposed to civil-rights 
legislation. But I think it should be 
crystal clear that unless that vote is one 
which upholds what is now the in- 
terpretation of rule XIV, action by the 
Senate on civil-rights measures will be 
very difficult to obtain at this session. 
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I want the Recorp to show clearly that 
if we are blocked by the application of 
rule XIV, we shall then proceed to what 
is left for us, namely, a motion to dis- 
charge the committee from the further 
consideration of the bill. In other words, 
the attempt in connection with the in- 
terpretation of rule XIV will be the first 
attempt; and if, by majority vote of this 
body, it is held that rule XIV does not 
apply, then an effort will be made to dis- 
charge the committee from the further 
consideration of the bill, and that effort 
will be made within the rules of proce- 
dure of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator 
from Minnesota knows—since he came to 
the Senate at the same time I did—that 
although I may differ with him on the 
merits of pieces of proposed legislation, 
I have never voted to deny any Member 
of this body his rights under the rules 
of the Senate, based upon a fair esti- 
mate of what the rules are. I certainly 
hope that all Senators will conduct them- 
selves in that fashion, because it seems 
to me it is the duty of every Senator to 
give each Member of the Senate his 
rights under the rules of the Senate, 
just as they were. written and just as 
they were intended. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

* Mr. LONG. I wish to state that I be- 
lieve that a vote on the question of the 
proper interpretation of the rule should 
not be held to be a vote on the question 
of what action should be taken by the 
Senate on such measures, but should be 
held to be a vote in regard to what 
should be the application of the rule. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. There will be Members of the Sen- 
ate who, on the question of the proper 
interpretation and application of the 
rule, may have a point of view different 
from their position regarding the sub- 
stance of the legislative policy involved 
in connection with this matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would also remind 
the Senator from Minnesota that when 
we had a discussion of this matter in the 
early days of the session, when the ques- 
tion was one of a change in rule XXII, 
there was considerable discussion about 
the rules of the Senate and the rights of 
Senators. At that time I tried to make 
it clear that that was probably the only 
chance any Member of the Senate 
would have at this session to vote in re- 
gard to anything even remotely re- 
sembling that subject. Since then, a 
number of months have come and gone; 
and now it is apparent that my predic- 
tion was not too bad. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico was a good 
prophet. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I said to the Sen- 
ators who stood beside me then that we 
might not have another chance to vote 
on that subject at this session or, in- 
deed, at any session, until we vote on a 
proposal to change rule XXII. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very glad to have 
heard what has just been said, and it is 
very gratifying. I thought as much, and 
I know it puts our colloquy of this morn- 
ing in proper perspective. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does, indeed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Icommend very strongly 
the great sincerity of the Members on the 
other side of the aisle; and I know that 
those Members, who are as deeply in- 
terested in the matter as are we on this 
side of the aisle, will not permit them- 
selves to be distracted by comments such 
as those made today. I have as great 
respect for the sincerity of the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] as 
I hope he has for those of us on this 
side of the issue. But we will not permit 
ourselves to be distracted by comments 
about who is going to get the credit. 
There is more credit to be had in accom- 
plishing the things the Senate has been 
striving for years to accomplish; and I 
am delighted to hear the subsequent re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovucias] and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] on a matter so 
highly important to the general public. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from New York will agree with me 
that on this great issue, which goes far 
beyond party—even though both parties 
are committed to the adoption of an ef- 
fective program in regard to civil rights— 
there is great need for bipartisanship, 
just as in the case of foreign policy. 
This is one of the overriding issues of 
our time, and it has international reper- 
cussions and implications. Surely, we 
need the most closely coordinated and 
effective type of bipartisanship, if we are 
to succeed. We will work together as a 
team and as a solid force for the fulfill- 
ment of the objectives of our civil-rights 
program. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree entirely, and I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, as I am sure some of 
my colleagues understand, this has been 
a rather difficult situation for me. I 
have high esteem and afiection for my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. I wish it understood 
that I do not share in any criticism 
which may have implied of the senior 
Senator from Oregon because he 
changed his mind. To change one’s 
mind is the prerogative and right of all 
conscientious legislators. A person who 
cannot ever change his mind, regardless 
of the circumstances, has a closed mind. 
I respect and honor the right of any per- 
son who, in all conscience and sincerity, 
does change his mind. 

. In conclusion, I merely wish to state 
that I, myself, have stayed with the 
original statement entered into by our 
group of liberal Senators; I have done 
so because of one fundamental reason, 
namely, that for many decades, in my 
opinion, archaic and unfair rules of the 
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Senate have been invoked to prevent the 
United States Senate from voting di- 
rectly on the civil-rights issue. I do not 
believe that is consistent with the repu- 
tation of what is colloquially known as 
“the greatest. parliamentary body in the 
world.” It is not consistent, as I see it, 
with the traditions of our great, free 
democracy. 

I would not have joined in supporting 
what might be called a rather extraor- 
dinary procedure except for the context 
of history in which it has been proposed. 
That context is that for many decades 
the Senate of the United States has been 
unable to vote on the question of pro- 
tecting the rights of millions of Ameri- 
cans in various parts of the country who 
may be in minority groups. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to associate 
myself with the views so ably expressed 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 


HUMPHREY] and the junior Senator from. 


Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], and to reaffirm 
my conviction that the statement made 
last week on the floor of the Senate, on 
behalf of all of us, by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUG- 
LAS] was correct. I have not had any oc- 
casion to change my view. 

' Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous Con- 
sent to yield for 5 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from New York, who had inquired 
earlier during the day as to his privilege 
of addressing the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent to do so without losing 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
Gent, reserving the right to object, how 
long is this going to take? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator de- 
sires to address himself to the treaty. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield 
so that I may explain? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
objection, but I had an understanding 
with the minority leader that the ses- 
sion would not go past 5:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the Senator from New York is rec- 
ognized. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty, Executive I (85th Cong., Ist 
sess.), the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Treaty rep- 
resents an historic issue of policy for the 
President, the most important single 
measure upon which the President has 
seized the initiative in his peace leader- 
ship of the world and a question of con- 
fidence among the 80 nations which 
have been led by the President in enter- 
ing into the treaty. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is vitally important to 
determine the objections which have 
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been made to the treaty and whether 
they have any validity. 

On December 8, 1953, in his dramatic 
personal appearance before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on this 
subject, the President said: 

The United States would be more than 
willing—it would be proud—to take up with 
others “principally involved” the develop- 
ment of plans whereby such peaceful uses 
of atomic energy would be expedited. Of 
those “principally involved” the Soviet 
Union must, of course, be one. I would be 
prepared to submit to the Congress of the 
United States, and with every expectation of 
approval, any such plans. 


Since that time the opposition to the 
treaty has developed the following ar- 
guments: That it would place the United 
States, a “have nation” in terms of fis- 
sionable materials, under the control of 
“have not” nations; that it would make 
possible the admission of Communist 
China to the treaty; that it would pro- 
vide an inadequate safeguard for the 
conversion of the fissionable material 
which might be furnished from civilian 
to military uses; and that it would pro- 
vide inadequate sanctions in the event 
of a breach of the treaty. 

Other arguments made against the 
treaty are that it would be a logical 
development if world tensions were re- 
solved, and that the bilateral agree- 
ments which the United States has al- 
ready made with 40 friendly countries 
looking to cooperation in atomic re- 
search and in the construction of power 
reactors is adequate for the purpose. 
It is even argued that we ought to be 
suspicious because the Soviet Union has 
hastened its approval of the treaty, 
even before we have approved it. Of 
course, an equally valid argument could 
be made that the Soviet’s speed is de- 
signed merely to scare us off. 

The basic point, however, is whether 
what has been done is important and 
worth while to the United States, and 
the answer to that I believe is an un- 
equivocal “yes”. 

Let us take up the opposition argu- 
ments in turn. The first is that we are 
a “have” nation of atomic materials and 
will be under the control of “have not” 
nations. This is invalidated by our de- 
sire to make similar agreements on a 
bilateral basis with the nations of the 
Free World, which we certainly should 
not do if we feared that eventuality. 
The only remaining question, then, is 
why should we make any agreements 
with nations behind the Iron Curtain? 
In that respect I think our answer is dif- 
ferent than it is for the free nations, 
but nonetheless as persuasive, for the 
treaty provides a system of inspection 
and control by UN personnel. This is 
the very principle we are fighting for in 
the disarmament negotiations in Lon- 
don. If accepted for the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, it is nevertheless an 
indispensable precedent for the disarm- 
ament negotiations and at the same time 
gives an opportunity for experience 
where it cannot do us too much harm. 

It must be remembered that in any 
ease the Soviet Union could furnish its 
satellites with fissionable materials, so 


_ that we would not be depriving them 
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of it by excluding them from the treaty. 
In short, we have far more to gain than 
we have to lose. 

The safeguards of the treaty to prevent 
conversion to military purposes of fis- 
sionable materials are very tight. Both 
inspection and control are provided for 
by United Nations technicians, who 
would inspect the sites, design, and plans 
before approval and thereafter. Record 
maintenance and periodic reports are re- 
quired on all critical operations. Sur- 
plus nuclear byproducts must be stored 
with the agency established under the 
treaty, and U. N. inspectors are given 
access at all times to places, persons, 
and data concerned with the operation. 
The composition of the 23-man hoard of 
governors, which is the real control body, 
is so tight that not more than 3 Com- 
munist countries will probably serve on 
it. Its actions are by a majority vote, 
and are not subject to veto. 

As to the possibility of the admission 
of Communist China, the 81 nations will 
all be represented by one vote in the 
General Conference established under 
the treaty, but new members are not ad- 
missible except on recommendation of 
the Board of Governors. The problems 
of keeping out Communist China are the 
same, therefore, with this conference as 
they are with the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, and there the vote has 
been constantly against admitting Com- 
munist China to membership. 

As recently as November of last year, 
the United States position was sustained 
in the General Assembly by a vote oi 47 
to 24, with 8 abstentions. 

It must also be emphasized that there 
will not be any great amounts of fis- 
sionable materials affected. The United 
States is putting up 11,000 pounds of 
U-235, and the aggregate pool available 
is estimated as not exceeding 30,000 
pounds. In addition, the only nations 
eligible to receive fissionable materials 
are those which are unable to obtain the 
materials otherwise, and the U. S. S. R. 
would not qualify. 

As to the question of sanctions for a 
breach of the agreement, technically they 
would be referred to the United Nations 
for action; but, practically, the reaction 
of the Free World would be so severe that 
no nation would undertake to breach 
the treaty unless ready to accept war as 
a consequence and, in addition, the 
amounts of fissionable materials involved 
could not be a major factor in war 
against any major atomic power. 

The treaty does have the great ad- 
vantage, however, of reducing the in- 
centive for nations other than those now 
engaged in making fissionable material] 
to engage in the process. 

The strongest objections which have 
been made relate to the fact that con- 
tinuance of our program of bilateral 
agreements is sufficient for the purpose 
with the possibility of amendment of the 
statute of the treaty itself, presenting 
us with a new situation. 

Though we shall undoubtedly continue 
to make bilateral agreements, we gain a 
great advantage in ratifying the treaty 
because of the acceptance of the all- 
important principle of inspection and 
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lites, while we really give up nothing 
more than fissionable material which the 
Soviet Union could itself supply. 

We do not increase, but rather reduce, 
the risk as to the misuse of this material 
that we run under the 40 existing bi- 
lateral agreements, because under the 
treaty there are 80 nations to back us up 
jn redressing violations. 

It is a fact that the statute which the 
treaty authorizes can be amended by a 
two-thirds majority in the General Con- 
ference and acceptance by two-thirds of 
all the members, in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 
But in our case this would require the 
consent of the Senate as well as the 
approval of the President, and if the 
Senate refused its consent under the rati- 
fying legislation now in contemplation, 
our country would withdraw forthwith 
from the agency itself. We must be care- 
ful that the amendment process safe- 
guards us while it is not so rigid as to 
make it possible for the Soviet bloc to 
veto necessary and desirable changes in 
the statute. 

To sum up, the risks we run in the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency do 
not measure up to the benefits we gain 
in terms of peace and world economic 
development; and at the same time we 
make successful the single greatest in- 
itiative in foreign policy taken by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, by bringing about ac- 
ceptance of the principle of inspection 
and control, for which we have fought 
since 1945, and establish in the con- 
science of the world the beneficent as- 
pects of the use of the atom rather than 
concentrating attention exclusively upon 
its destructive aspects. 

In conclusion, Mr. Presidert, I think 
this historic redemption of the initiative 
taken by the President of the United 
States is one of the greatest develop- 
ments in mankind’s history and empha- 
sizes the beneficent aspects of the atom 
instead of its war potentials. I think 
that is all to the good, and I hope the 
treaty will receive a resounding vote in 
the Senate. 


DETERIORATION IN VALUE OF 
UNITED STATES BONDS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is my 
unpleasant duty to call to the attention 
of the Senate the further deterioration 
in the value of bonds of the United States 
Government. I have taken upon myself 
the unpleasant task of advising the Sen- 
ate when, unfortunately, there is a new 
alltime low reached in Government 
bonds, or when there is a new high in 
interest rates on obligations of- the 
United States Government. On last Fri- 
day, the last marketing day before today, 
five issues of United States Government 
bonds fell to a new alltime low. Vic- 
tory bonds for the first time were bid 
below 87. 

The economic consequences of this un- 
fortunate trend are far reaching. They 
reach into every home, every factory, 
every business and onto every farm in 
America. 

A hearing will begin tomorrow on the 
economic policies, the credit policies, the 
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tax policies, and the fiscal policies of 
our Government. It would seem to me 
that the first task would be to analyze 
and understand what the policies are, 
and their interrelationship to each other. 

Secondly, we need to examine the 
effects of those policies. The admin- 
istration asserts those policies are good. 
Good for whom? Bad for whom? What 
are their effects on the whole national 
economy? 

Third, it seems to me our task will be 
to examine remedies. 

It is said that these policies are pur- 
sued to combat inflation. Let us ex- 
amine the areas of inflation and the 
areas of deflation, and we will find the 
imbalance in our economy—in some in- 
stances brought about, in some instances 
complicated by, and in some instances 
multiplied by the high interest rate, tight 
money policies, and their interlocking 
relationship with other economic and 
fiscal policies pursued by the administra- 
tion. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
the Senate to a compilation I have made 
on the losses sustained by the holders of 
marketable bonds and obligations of the 
United States Government. This com- 
pilation shows that losses amount to 
$6,432,888,755. Those are losses of the 
American people brought about by falla- 
cious monetary and fiscal policies. Some 
large institutions can hold long term 
bonds to maturity. Many cannot, and 
they suffer serious losses in liquidation. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there be printed at this point 
in the REcorD a compilation of the loss 
in value of United States bonds, Treasury 
notes and United States certificates of 
indebtedness; these being, of course, 
marketable securities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Loss in value of United States bonds, treas- 


ury notes, and United States certificates of 
indebtednesss 


Amount Market,} Loss in 
Issue outstanding |June 14, value 
1957 
BONDS 

214s March 1958_..| 1, 448, 747,650 | 99.11 $9, 507, 414 

214s September 
LOG 25 Sores ree 8, 819, 287,500 | 96.27 | 120, 546, 265 
23¢s March 1959_-.| 926, 811,000 | 97.24 20, 850, 740 
238s June 1958_.._| 4, 244, 811,000 | 98. 27 49, 080, 620 
234s June 1963...-] 918, 780,600 | 99. 30 574, 237 

7 + eoma 
EM Er ws 2, 368, 366, 000 | 98.10 39, 966, 190 
ous pate 1962_...| 5, 271, 446,500 | 93.8 345, 822, 638 

214s December 
1h i setae METI seep 3, 460, 625, 000 | 92.30 | 244, 406, 641 

aye November 
DEEE ADE 3, 806, 484, 000 | 95.0 190, 324, 200 

23, is December 
1 PR ee 1, 485, 383,100 | 99. 28 1, 856, 779 

234s September 
ASL ego 2, 239, 262,000 | 95. 30 $0, 970, 019 

214s November 
POG Seeks 11,177, 153,000 | 94.24 | 586,700, 532 
24s June 1967...-| 2,114,132, 700} 89.14 | 223, 305, 267 
214s August 1963..) 6, 754, 695,500 | 93.0 ae 828) 685 
Be December | 2,823, 103,500 | 88.6 : 3, 468, 464 
214s June 1969_...] 3,749, 832,000 | 87.24 | 459, 354, 420 
pare eee 3, 824, 888,000 | 87.22] 470, 939, 335 
214s March 1970..} 4, 710, 795,000 | 87.18 | 585, 905,038 
216s March 1971..| 2, 955, 233, 500 | 87.16 | 369, 404, 188 
214s June 1972_... 1, 865, 775,000 | 87.16 | 233, 221,875 
2, 716, 611, 200 | 86.28 | 366, 476,470 


214s September 
1972. 
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Loss in value of United States bonds, treas- 
ury notes, and United States certificates of 
indebtedness—Continued 


Loss in 
Issue value 
BONDS—continued 
74s Deewinbes 87. 16. | $472, 456, 000 
he 
3814s June 1983__.. 84, 288, 984 
3s February 1995.. 294, 995, 857 
6, 067, 250, 858 
TREASURY NOTES 
234s August 1957_-_|12, 056, 000, 000 15, 070, 000 
2s August 1957____| 3, 792, 000, 000 , 480, 
144s October 1957. 824, 000, 000 5, 150, 000 
14s April 1958__._ 382, 000, 000 5, 252, 500 
274s June 1958____| 4, 391, 000, 000 31, 560, 324 
114s October 1958- 121, 000, 000 , 045, 
i February 
O60 <5 ee es 5, 102, 000, 000 145, 807, 500 
158 April 1959____ 118, 000, 000 4, 277, 500 
114s October 1959_| 99, 000, 000 4, 516, 884 
144s April 1960__.- 198, 000, 000 11, 013, 750 
814s May 1960_---_| 2, 406, 000, 000 i, 278, 125 
144s October 1960_ 277, 000, 000 18, 351, 250 
144s April 1961___. 144, 000, 000 il, 520, 000 
144s October 1961. 332, 000, 000 81, 125, 000 
tere Bites uary 
PEO ACE 647, 000, 000 1, 819, 688 
13s e 1962_... 316, 000, 000 32, 982, 500 
342, 250, 021 
CERTIFICATES OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 
314s June 1957___- 410, 600 
814s October 1957. 7, 271, 000, 000 4, 544, 376 
en February 
tates IONE oe 16, 953, 125 
3148 April 1958... 1, 469, 375 
Total ERER PER ke See eee anette x2 28 387, 876 
Total loss in 
VANS. oc oe A RE steckoc 6, 432, 888, 755 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the tight 
money policy is multiplying many of the 
distortions to which I have referred. As 
the hearing proceeds, I shall seek to 
demonstrate that big business is growing 
bigger, that the rich are growing richer, 
that small business is having growing 
difficulty, that unemployment is rising, 
as is the cost of living. 

I am delighted that the investigation 
is getting under way. Basic questions 
must be asked. ‘Truthful answers must 
be obtained. A solution must be sought, 
and I hope found, because as the bonds 
of the United States Government deteri- 
orate daily—almost daily, if not daily— 
and as interest rates increase in an ac- 
celerating spiral, the hardships are 
spreading across the land to the extent 
that we have the highest bankruptcy 
rate since the early 1930’s, that farm 
income is collapsing, small-business 
profits are tending to the vanishing 
point, unemployment is rising and hard- 
ships are multiplying. 

This will be an important study. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RELATIONSHIP OF AMERICAN TOOD 
AND FIBER TO AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the body of the Recorp a press release 

I issued on the American foreign policy 

and the relationship of American food 

and fiber to that foreign policy, with 10 
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- recommendations concerning the im- 
provement of our foreign policy as re- 
lated to the use of food and fiber. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES FAILING To APPRECIATE VALUE 
OF Foop ABUNDANCE AS FORCE FOR FREEDOM 


If American foreign policy, not only in the 
Middle East but also in southern Europe, is 
to be of maximum effectiveness, “a drastic 
revision is required in the prevailing official 
concept regarding disposal of our food and 
fiber in the world,” Senator HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY (Democrat, Minnesota), will advise 
the Senate this week in a report on his recent 
study mission in the Mediterranean area for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator HUMPHREY’s report, which will 
present a series of specific foreign policy 
conclusions and recommendations regarding 
the Middle East, will also include a section 
on the Role of Food and Fiber in Foreign 
Policy. 

Highlights of his recommendations re- 
garding use of food to bolster foreign rela- 
tions were made public yesterday in advance 
of the more complete report: 

“We have an abundance of one resource 
unequaled, as yet, by that in the hands of 
any other world power: our food and fiber, 
and our ability to produce it in abundance,” 
Senator HUMPHREY comments. 

“Other powers in the world are matching 
us in the production of weapons of de- 
struction; none, however, have equaled us 
in producing the basic essentials of life. We 
have either failed to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of that advantage, or lacked the imag- 
ination and boldness to make the most of it. 

“It is becoming ever more apparent that 
Russia recognizes the advantage we hold, 
and is deliberately setting out to offset it. 
It would be tragic if we allowed our own eyes 
to remain closed to some obvious facts of 
life to which the Russians have shown they 
are alert—the basic necessity of people get- 
ting food, and the vital impact on relations 
between countries involved in fulfilling that 
basic need. 

“From my own personal observations, I am 
convinced that our Government policy has 
been far too shortsighted about how power- 
ful a factor sharing our abundance of food 
and fiber can be in our foreign relations,” 
he declared. “The principal object in the 
use of our food stocks should not be simply 
to get rid of them, but to promote the foreign 
trade and foreign policy of the United States. 

“We have cheapened the spirit behind our 
humanitarian food contributions abroad, and 
weakened our own bargaining power in ne- 
gotiating trade agreements for food and fiber, 
by continually proclaiming it is just some- 
thing we have no use for, and want to get 
rid of anyhow, at any cost.” 

Senator HUMPHREY outlined 10 specific 
recommendations on food and fiber policy. 
The recommendations, with some of Senator 
HUMPHREY’s comments about them, are: 

1. New emphasis is urgently needed at the 
highest levels of government on our national 
food and fiber utilization policy as a valuable 
and integral part of our foreign aid efforts. 
“If either Congress or the executive branch 
expects to obtain proper public understand- 
ing so necessary for the support of such poli- 
cies, they must be emphasized either by a 
Presidential Executive Order or by a policy 
declaration from the Congress itself.” 

2. More intensive training of all our coun- 

- try’s overseas missions is needed in the broad 
concept of Public Law 480 (basic legislation 
governing foreign sale and utilization of sur- 
plus U. S. farm products) and encourage- 
ment to make greater use of the potential 

it offers. “Regional schools or conferences 
of foreign service, ICA, USIS, and Defense 
personnel might be necessary. Touring 
teams of instructors from the major par- 
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ticipating agencies at the Washington level— 
and possibly representatives from both the 
Foreign Relations and Agriculture Commit- 
tees of the Congress—might be helpful in 
emphasizing the overall objectives that go 
far beyond individual Department lines.” 

3. The period of authorization for the pro- 
gram should be lengthened at least to 2 
years, and preferably to 5 years, instead of 
its current year-to-year basis. ‘‘Participat- 
ing countries need more assurance of conti- 
nuity to encourage longer-range planning 
of requirements and development programs.” 

4. Congress should consider eliminating a 
fixed total dollar amount in the authoriza- 
tion and establish instead new criteria for 
the executive branch to conduct the pro- 
gram (within some reasonable safeguarding 
annual limitations, subject to review) on 
the basis of available supplies of commodi- 
ties beyond estimated domestic needs, an- 
ticipated requirements for dollar exports, 
and a safe reserve for our own security. 
“Establishment of the fixed dollar total car- 
ries the misleading implication of indicating 
expenditures up to that amount. Actually 
the program provides constructive uses for 
commodities in which the Government has 
already committed its investment as part of 
Gomestic farm policies.” 

5. Foreign currencies obtained through 
sale of farm commodities under Public Law 
480, in addition to other constructive uses 
now provided, should be made available for 
loans to American private enterprise inter- 
ested in establishing businesses or industries 
overseas. “Encouragement of private Ameri- 
can investment abroad is one of our foreign 
policy objectives * * * American business 
firms say that they are handicapped in bor- 
rowing local currencies in various countries, 
and indicate that availability of loans out 
of Public Law 480 funds would be a valuable 
incentive to increasing expansion of United 
States private enterprise abroad. Broaden- 
ing the scope of Public Law 480 for such 
a purpose would help establish the legisla- 
tion as basic foreign trade policy serving 
business and industry as well as serving ag- 
riculture and American foreign policy.” 

6. The Department of Agriculture, in the 
light of world food needs and our country’s 
commitments around the world, should re- 
evaluate its policies of determining what it 
regards as surplus production. “No longer 
is effective cash demand the end-limit to 
which food and fiber can usefully serve our 
Nation's interest. For that reason there is 
no legitimate reason to regard as surplus all 
production beyond immediate need for ef- 
fective cash demand. Perhaps we need an 
annual appraisal of our supply picture in 
terms of degrees of need, such as estimated 
effective domestic demand, estimated ef- 
fective export demand (cash sales), adequate 
security reserve stockpiles, at home and 
abroad, as determined by the National Se- 
curity Council; estimated availability for 
concessional export under Public Law 480 in 
support of the Nation’s foreign policy; esti- 
mated availability for emergency humani- 
tarian use at home and abroad through vol- 
untary agencies.” 

7. Military and Defense officials should im- 
mediately review food and fiber needs for our 
own forces and those of our allies in event 
of total war, and institute new means of 
making sure adequate supplies are available 
where they will be needed if an emergency 
arrives. “It is foolish to prepare for mobili- 
zation in terms of men, guns, and tanks, and 
neglect proper preparation for feeding the 
men who have to man the guns. Depend- 
ence on military forces of our allies in food 
deficit areas requires advance assurance of 
these other countries having adequate food 
reserves they do not now possess.” 

8. Greater recognition should be given to 
the constructive people-to-people advan- 
tages resulting from use by American volun- 
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tary agencies of relief commodities provided 
under the donation provisions in title III 
of Public Law 480. “Such programs do and 
should carry the American humanitarian 
spirit abroad without any political strings; 
they offer a chance to get directly to the 
people in countries where for international 
policy reasons we as a government may not 
want to be directly helping the government 
of another country. Perhaps the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should anually arrive at 
some quantity of food and fiber available 
for this purpose. This amount could be set 
aside at the discretion of the Presndent for 
implementing our international relations on 
a people-to-people basis through voluntary 
agencies such as CARE and our church or- 
ganizations now doing such valuable work 
overseas.” 

9. The Department of Agriculture should 
immediately explore ways and means of mak- 
ing available to the voluntary agencies some 
form of fats and oils for inclusion in relief 
feeding programs. “Such products are 
urgently needed for healthful diets, and of- 
fer an opportunity to provide maximum nu- 
tritional value in a most condensed form. 
None are now being made available for over- 
seas relief feeding purposes, aithough they 
are in surplus supply in the United States.” 

10. The Bureau of the Budget should im- 
mediately explore accounting procedures with 
a view toward better disbursing costs of food 
and fiber utilization programs among vari- 
ous agencies of our Government to avoid 
the unfair piling of costs upon agriculture 
that in reality serve Government objectives 
far afield from the American farmer. ‘Pub- 
lic Law 480 is not just-a farm program. 
The law places authority under it in the 
hands of the President. The President, by 
Executive order, has disbursed that author- 
ity widely through almost every Department 
of our Government. For that reason the 
public should not be led to believe that 
‘costs’ under this program are just to help 
agriculture.” 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of 
the treaty, Executive I (85th Cong., Ist 
sess.), the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the few moments before the Senate 
recesses I should like to make a few 
comments concerning the statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
reported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and also 
a few comments in line with the theme 
established today by the distinguished 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. 

We have been very fortunate today in 
the Senate to hear three remarkable 
addresses. First was the address of the 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in the 
presentation of this statute of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, in 
support of the action of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations recommending 
that the resolution of ratification be 
agreed to. 

Second was the brilliant, imaginative, 
and courageous address of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], where- 
in he called upon the four great powers 
and their heads of state to sit down again 
to discuss and negotiate a limitation 
upon the testing of the large nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons. 
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Third was the splendid and statesman- 
like address of the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 

This has been a feast of discussion, de- 
bate, and thought-provoking analysis of 
some of the great problems of our time. 
Indeed, one of the greatest of those prob- 
lems is the peaceful use of atomic energy 
and, on the reverse side, the destructive 
power of nuclear energy. 

Mr. President, I shall support the stat- 
ute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. I believe it represents a very 
constructive and hopeful development. 
I commend the President of the United 
States for his leadership in the develop- 
ment of the program for the peaceful 
use of atomic energy. I surely wish to 
commend those who negotiated this very 
difficult and complex agreement. It will 
all lend itself, in the long run, toward 
a better world. 

I should like to direct my attention 
now for a few moments to some of the 
discussions that are taking place in Lon- 
don on the part of the membership of 
the Subcommittee on Disarmament of 
the United Nations, and to the role of 
the American Government in that sub- 
committee, and in particular the role of 
our adviser on disarmament, Mr. Harold 
Stassen., 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that as far back as last Septem- 
ber, in a preface to staff study No. 4 of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment, a staff study relating to techni- 
cal problems of disarmament, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee I suggested 
that the executive branch explore the 
ending of H-bomb tests with the Soviet 
Union. This was before any presidential 
candidate had made any such suggestion. 

This was recommended because an 
agreement would be self-enforcible, since 
the large tests, the kind referred to by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] today, can be detected with pres- 
ent detection techniques. 

The administration has been reluctant 
to give open consideration to this pro- 
posal, I regret to say that it became 
a political issue. This was most unfor- 
tunate. Because it became a political 
issue there has been a type of stickiness 
and inflexibility on the part of the ad- 
ministration spokesmen in discussing 
this subject with the candor which is 
deserves. 

Recently the Soviet Union forged out 
in front, at least on the propaganda 
front, with its proposal to limit atomic 
and hydrogen weapons tests for at least 
2 years. The present Soviet proposal is 
for a ban on all atomic tests, with the in- 
spection devices to be located within the 
Soviet Union. 

I suggest to my colleague that this is 
a great departure from the previous posi- 
tion of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union has, parrot-like repeated again 
and again that it wanted a ban on all 
atomic bombs. Do away with the bomb; 
end the bomb. ‘That was the slogan. 

In recent months it has talked more 
or less about stopping all atomic tests, 
but it did not propose inspection. 

The Soviet representative at the 
United Nations, in discussing some of the 
Soviet foreign policies, has now proposed 


not only a limitation on atomic tests, but : 
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also inspection, to be located within the 
Soviet Union. 

On the surface, this offer should be 
accepted in negotiations now going on 
in London. 

Let me interpolate for a moment. 
When I say accepted, I mean accepted 
for purposes of discussion, at least ini- 
tially. It should be negotiated with a 
view to acceptance, because if all atomic 
bomb tests were to be banned the detec- 
tion devices would probably need to be 
located within the country or the area of 
testing. 

If the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union were to agree to 
stop all tests, and provide for the neces- 
sary inspection to insure that the bomb 
tests were being observed, the United 
States should also propose that all na- 
tions agree to observe such a ban. This 
would prevent a fourth, fifth, or tenth 
power from developing, testing, and 
stockpiling atomic weapons. 

It is important to have all countries 
included in such a ban or limitation, be- 
cause with the spread of fissionable ma- 
terial and the knowledge of producing 
atomic energy, many nations would soon 
possess the capability of experimenting 
with atomic weapons, This would prob- 
ably happen regardless of the existence 
of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency, such as is proposed in the stat- 
ute we are discussing today. But with 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and its inspection provisions, we would 
have an opportunity to protect all of us 
from the spread of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear weapons testing. 

To affirmatively consider the Soviet 
proposal, does not mean that we should 
grab it without examining the fine print. 
Firm international commitments are not 
made through propaganda. The Soviet 
Union often proclaims its interest in a 
certain aspect of disarmament, and then 
promptly reneges on its offer when ques- 
tioned in close negotiation. The Com- 
munists use this method to win propa- 
ganda battles without undertaking seri- 
ous treaty obligations. We ought not to 
let the Soviets get away with this tech- 
nique in connection with the most recent 
offer. We should offer to negotiate and 
see what they really have in mind. In 
other words, we should call their bluff, 
if that is what it is. We should meticu- 
lously negotiate and examine down to 
the last detail, and compel the Soviet 
Union to outline in detail, in specifics 
and particulars, what it means when it 
calls for international observers and in- 
spection within the Soviet Union. 

I submit that if the Soviet Union is 
willing to permit effective inspection 
within its territorial limits, this rep- 
resents a fundamental change in Soviet 
foreign policy. If the Soviet Union is 
willing to permit any type of effective in- 
spection, by inspectors who are free to 
move within the country, inspectors who 
are capable and ably trained, and are 


men of competence and scientific knowl- 


edge, that represents a break through 
the solid wall of Soviet foreign policy 
which has characterized that nation 
since 1918. 

Therefore, it is my personal view that 
the suggestion of the Soviet Union should 
be explored to the utmost, knowing full 
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well that any kind of limitation upon 
nuclear testing must be supported by 
the most effective type of inspection— 
and preferably both ground and aerial 
inspection. 

Although a halt to bomb tests would be 
a first step toward stopping the arms 
race, there are other aspects of the ques- 
tion that should be negotiated with the 
Soviet Union. If we were to agree to 
stop nuclear weapons tests, we also 
ought to negotiate a cut-off date for the 
production of nuclear weapons. Such an 
agreement would be more complicated 
than a halt to weapons tests, because it 
involves the institution of a widespread 
inspection system to insure that fission- 
able materials are not going into the 
production of weapons. 

If we agree to stop tests for 2 years we 
should also agree to work with the Soviet 
Union and other countries during this 
period to evolve an inspection system to 
prohibit the production of nuclear 
weapons. Actually the United States 
should have such an inspection system 
already prepared. 

I suggest here today that our Govern- 
ment press forward in the United Na- 
tions Subcommittee on Disarmament for 
a proposal to establish a committee or a 
commission of top grade scientists to 
perfect and evolve a system of inspec- 
tion designed to prevent the production 
of nuclear weapons, in case an agreement 
should be entered into. As I have said, 
the United States should have such an 
inspection system already prepared; but 
if we do not, we should get busy to see 
that one is perfected. 

I repeat what I said earlier today, * 
that one of the problems in inspection 
is the lack of available skilled scientific 
talent. The need in this country for 
nuclear scientists is very urgent. There 
is great need for a much more compre- 
hensive system of recruitment of person- 
nel if we are to have the kind of inspec- 
tion system that is needed. 

Also, a halt to bomb tests and a ban 
on the use of future production of fission- 
able materials for weapons purposes 
ought to leave the United States ade- 
quately ahead of the Soviet Union. I 
shall submit a chart which will indicate 
that since 1945 the United States has 
conducted approximately 68 atomic 
weapons tests. The chart shows 19 for 
the Soviet Union, although the Atomic 
Energy Commission has stated that it 
does not announce all Soviet tests, but 
only those of special significance. There- 
fore, the Soviet number should be well 
above 19, but very likely not close to the 
United States today of 68 tests, which 
have been announced. 

I believe I am correct in saying that 
for the first time our subcommittee on 
disarmament has tabulated the tests 
which have been recorded by interna- 
tional agencies or by our own Govern- 
ment; and we are able to report that, 
so far as the official reports are con- 
cerned, the Soviet Union has had 19 such 
tests, and the United States has had 68. 

We do not want to have the proposal 
of the Soviet stand by itself as if we 
were unconcerned, or at least as if we 
did not have adequate interest to ex- 
amine it in more detail. 
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RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


A halt on bomb tests would put an 
end to contaminating the atmosphere 
through radioactive fallout released 
through the detonation of nuclear 
weapons tests. We do not know how 
harmful or harmless these tests are but 
we do know that they increase the 
amount of radiation in the atmosphere 
and we also have been told that radio- 
active particles fall unevenly over the 
earth with the highest concentrations in 
such places as the upper Midwest of 
the United States. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
that the upper Midwest of the United 
States is an area of potential heavy con- 
tamination in case there is a serious 
threat from fallout. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator believe 
that his constituents will be greatly con- 
soled by the averages we hear about? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not a bit; cer- 
tainly not when the scientific knowledge 
reveals that the area of the country 
known as the upper Midwest is poten- 
tially an area of high contamination due 
to the explosions of H-bombs and A- 
bombs. 

The attached charts indicate that the 
rate of testing certainly has not slowed 
down and has increased during the 
period of the last 4 years greatly over 
the previous 8 years. We must not be 
complacent about ignoring possible dan- 
gerous genetic and pathological effects 
. of nuclear weapons testing. 

The President and the Atomic Energy 
Commission have stated that they rest 
their case on continued testing on the 
report on radiation of the National 
Academy of Science released in June 
1956. However, Warren Weaver, the 
chairman of the section on genetic ef- 
fects of the committee report, admitted 
that a great deal more research should 
be conducted. He also asserted that the 
British did a more thorough job than 
the United States committee on the 
pathological effects and that the United 
States committee was now undertaking 
a more comprehensive study of the ques- 
tion. In the view of this admission, how 
can the President and the Atomic Energy 
Commission dismiss the problem as cas- 
ually as they do? Weaver’s statement 
is as follows: 

The British group, on the whole, did a 
more detailed piece of research on the stron- 
tium 90 problem than we did. They have 
good reason to be more concerned with it 
than we have. As I suppose you are doubt- 
less familiar, there have actually been ex- 
amples of sheep in England, some from 
Wales and some from up in Scotland, where 
the strontium content of the bones of these 
sheep had already reached practically a dan- 
gerous level * * *. We are now doing a 
better job on the strontium problem than 
we did before. (Pp. 1949-50, pt. 12, of the 
subcommittee hearings.) 


When a noted scientist testifies before 
a committee of Congress that the Brit- 
ish have done a better job on the patho- 
logical effects and on the strontium 90 
problem than we have in the United 
States, and then proceeds to show that 


President, will the 
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radioactivity in the bones of sheep in 
pastures in Wales and Scotland have 
already reached practically a dangerous 
level, then indeed there is something to 
be concerned about. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator referred a 
moment ago to the rather easy dismissal 
of this question by certain officials. 
Does not the Senator take pride in the 
fact that one of the nominees for Presi- 
dent of the United States last fall had the 
courage to speak frankly and forthrightly 
to the American people about these po- 
tential hazards? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely am. It 
was, if not a political service, a great 
moral service to the American people and 
to humanity. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ICBM AND IRBM 
ATOMIC TESTS 

The administration is really trying to 
keep us guessing about whether atomic 
tests are needed to perfect long-range 
ballistic missiles. Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner Willard F. Libby said to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 
“Unfortunately, there is no substitute for 
testing to determine the reliability of a 
weapon, conventional or atomic. To cut 
off testing, therefore, means the cutting 
off of the introduction of improved nu- 
clear weapons systems.” This implies 
that we could not perfect the develop- 
ment of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile without tests. However, the Sec- 
retary of Defense on June 15 was re- 
ported to have said that the United 
States would continue developing the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles regard- 
less of any prohibition of nuclear tests. 

The administration unfortunately uses 
its information depending on how it 
wishes us to think. We have been told 
that whether atomic tests were necessary 
to perfect long-range missiles was a 
highly classified secret. No Member of 
Congress was to date to talk about the 
problem in public. Then when Mr. Libby 
wants to oppose a test ban he states we 
must have the tests to develop the mis- 
siles. When Mr. Wilson wants us to 
believe an atomic test is not essential he 
comes out with his viewpoint. What is 
the Congress and the public expected to 
believe in the fact of such contradictions 
of what should be either an unclassified 
or classified matter, but not both? 

I repeat that the administration can- 
not have it both ways. 

Why cannot the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Defense Department 
agree on what should be a clearly ascer- 
tainable fact? 

In the development of the ICBM and 
the IRBM we should assume the Rus- 
sians will never agree to controls on these 
missiles until they have also perfected 
them. Therefore, we have an important 
decision to make in the near future. 
Either we must negotiate now for effec- 
tive controls on these missiles or wait for 
the day when both the United States and 
the Soviet Union have them. If the lat- 
ter is our choice then I am told that the 
cost of perfecting protective devices 
against these missiles will be in the bil- 


AND 
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lions and the present defense budget will 
seem like peanuts compared to what it 
will be then. I hope thatI can be proven 
wrong. But I do not think we should 
dismiss this matter lightly. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
mt aR the preface to Staff Study 

0. 4. 

There being no objection, the preface 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PREFACE 


(By Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
chairman) 


Increasingly, the assumption is being made 
that the “balance of terror” may spare the 
human race the catastrophe of nuclear war. 
Even if this assumption were correct, and 
there is no assurance that it is, the harrow- 
ing race to maintain the balance prevents 
civilization from developing its fullest po- 
tentialities. The nuclear race channels a 
large share of man’s resources, energy, and 
genius into destructive ends. It denies to 
the people of the world that sense of secil- 
rity and faith in the future which individ- 
uals need to achieve their maximum growth. 
The fear it breeds may be suitable for tyr- 
anny. It is not conductive to an atmos- 
phere of freedom. 

It seems to me that control and reduc- 
tion of armaments is imperative. The at- 
tainment of international disarmament, 
however, is not made easier by its urgency. 
The political problems involved are as difi- 
cult as ever. The technical problems con- 
tinue to grow more complex as weapons 
and military organizations become more in- 
tricate. Disarmament will be safe and 
practicable only to the degree that progress 
is made in solving the political and tech- 
nical problems. 

This staff study, the fourth in a series 
being prepared at my request on various 
aspects of the disarmament question, out- 
lines the scope of the technical problems 
involved in achieving disarmament. 

As this study points out, there would be 
many difficulties in obtaining a satisfactory 
disarmament program, even without the 
complication of political issues which stand 
between the Communist and non-Commu- 
nist worlds. Is there, for example, any for- 
mula by which a balanced reduction of 
forces and armaments can be devised which 
will be equitable and acceptable to all sides? 
How many submarines would equal an air- 
craft carrier in such a formula? These are 
the types of questions with which this study 
is concerned. Such questions bring to mind, 
moreover, an even more fundamental ques- 
tion. Can a system of inspection and con- 
trol be devised which is sufficiently foolproof 
to make it possible, in theory at least, to 
reduce arms even in a period when suspi- 
cion, not trust, dominates relations among 
many states? 

The study reemphasizes that one of the 
great technical problems confronting us is 
that there is no feasible method at present 
of detecting hidden stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons. Awareness of this fact makes it 
reckless to consider an agreement to de- 
stroy all stockpiles when there would be no 
way of ascertaining whether the agreement 
had been observed. It leaves disarmament 
planners with several alternatives; they can 
wait until some method of detection is found 
and concentrate scientific knowledge on this 
search; they can bypass this barrier in con- 
trolling nuclear weapons by working along 
other avenues such as reduction of armed 
forces and conventional weapons; they can 
attack the nuclear threat from a different 
direction by working to prevent the stock- 
piles from growing bigger; and they can 
attempt to control the methods by which 
nuclear weapons are delivered. 
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The technical roadblock created by our 
inability to detect stockpiles of bombs warns 
us of the need to seek agreement with all 
possible speed on those aspects of disarma- 
ment where technology presents a gateway, 
rather than a roadblock. One such area 
which is already available is that of detec- 
tion of large nuclear-test explosions. Al- 
though the Soviet Union does not announce 
its tests to the world, as the United States 
does, we are not only able, according to 
competent testimony received by the com- 
mittee, to detect large tests that occur but 
we-also have the ability to determine, to a 
considerable extent at least, their magni- 
tude. The significance of this technical 
knowledge is that if the United States and 
the Soviet Union were to agree to ban the 
testing of large nuclear weapons, it would 
not be necessary to rely on the Soviet’s word 
alone that the agreement was being ob- 
served. Nor would such an agreement, to 
be effective, require an elaborate inspection 
system. Our detecting methods are present- 
ly located outside the Soviet Union. Many 
other nations have means to detect large 
nuclear explosions wherever they occur. 
Any violation of an agreement would, there- 
fore, be almost instantly known to the worid 
at large. Certainly our negotiators should 
not overlook these facts in attempting to 
reach agreement with the Russians on the 
control of armaments. 

This study also points up another aspect 
of the disarmament problem. With scien- 
tific research continuing in a technological 
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race between the United States and the So- 
viet Union, new weapons systems may soon 
be devised which will render present dis- 
armament proposals obsolete or, at least, 
inadequate. This applies to the race for 
the development of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile as well as weapons yet un- 
known. 

Staff Study No. 4: Control and Reduction 
of Armaments, Technical Problems, is a val- 
uable introduction for those of us who are 
not military experts but who, nevertheless, 
are faced with the challenge of finding an 
arms-control agreement which will enhance 
rather than jeopardize our security. This 
study was prepared under the direction of 
the subcommittee staff, by Col. Charles H. 
Donnelly, senior specialist in national de- 
fense, Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress. It does not necessarily reflect 
the views of the subcommittee or any of its 
members. 

OCTOBER 7, 1956. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an analysis of all the nu- 
clear-weapons explosions. 

The following table has been compiled 
principally from press. releases of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. However, reports in the press as 
to the size and nature of various ex- 
plosions have been included when avail- 
able. 
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On April 12, the United States had 
announced 19 Soviet tests. The AEC 
has pointed out that this country does 
not disclose all of the U. S. S. R. shots 
of which it has knowledge but limits 
itself to statements about explosions of 
special interest. The actual number of 
Soviet detonations is therefore signifi- 
cantly higher than those announced. 

As of June 17 the AEC has announced 
68 tests by the United States. However, 
the total number of detonations made by 
this country has never been announced. 

The United Kingdom has announced 
11 tests to date, June 17, which is un- 
derstocd to be the total number of tests 
made by that country. 

Mr. President, I have had compiled by 
the staff of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament a complete record of all the 
tests to date on which there are any 
reports from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Library of Congress, and the 
press services of the United States. 
There is also included not only the tests 
and the year and the date, but also 
something about the size of the tests and 
any other descriptive material that may 
be helpful. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


United States 
Year 


Place 


—_————_— | SS 


pL pe np ean 
F046 Sor eee Operation Crossroads, 


Bikini Lagoon. 


uo | Operation Sandstone, te uc ea ee a et ee Geile 
Eniwetok Atoll. 


da 


1966) os BECER 
LUD RAE E R 
Operation Teapot, Ne- 
vada Flats. 
Operation Wigwam, off 
west coast. 
5 5 PAA poy ey Operation Greenhouse, 
Eniwetok. 
Operation Buster Jangle, 
Nevada Flats. 
RODE AUE S 


Operation Ranger, Neva- 
a Flats. 


Operation Tumbler Snap- 
per, Nevada Flats, 


SSS ee eee 


Alamogordo 58 a eee ee eee codons lace sesenlene ne aa tiene 
Hiroshima. ose ee on dado cn cee Petes aA EEA I E PEE NECA IE teats E E E E, 


Oct, 26 | Soviet territory... 


Oct, 


"aven 


ee ees err rer ss 


See ee ee 


United Kingdom 


Remarks 


Ist test of A-bomb.  _ 
yap energy release about 20,000 tons of 


Do. 
Air burst, Nagasaki-type bomb. 


Underwater detonation. 
3 explosions announced May 17, no details 


ven. 
ist atomic explosion in U. 8. S. R. announced 
by President Truman. 
5 tests primarily for tactical information. 
Air bursts. 


Hydrogen bomb reported to have had a yicld 
of 15 megatons. Radioactive fallout over 
7,000 square miles. 

--| No information released concerning this test. 

-| 3d test in the series. Presumably an H-bomb. 

Announcement made by the AEC ofa series 
beginning in September. 


14 air, tower, and underground tests. In- 
cluded atomic trigger for detonating H- 
bombs, also civil defense test and ‘‘air- 
killer” test. 


Small underwater atomie weapon exploded, 
probable yield 1,000 to 5,000 tons of TNT. 

4 tests described as “experiments contribute 
ing to thermonuclear research,” 

2d explosion. Reported by the United 
States, later confirmed by the Kremlin. 

President Truman announced evidence of a 
3d nuclear explosion by the U. 8. S. R. 


7 air, tower, and surface or underground 
bursts. Low yield. ‘Tactical, ; 


P A EN wennnonbdaccnnewes|sacceutens|-ceanecctocescasces-| 8 Air ANd tower bursts, Troop: participation 


in some tests. 


United States 
Year 


5 ee 


Operation Red Wing, 


Eniwetok. 


Pee EIE PESEE A hl in dake ete bias edepndsudawalaawanuehenlineesthinaseccsccstot MOY JO MOntS: BOLO 
Islands, 


salt! 


Beginning of Operation 
Plum Bob, atomic test 
site, Nevada. The tests 
are scheduled to con- 
tinue into September, 
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U.S.S.R. 


Date Place 


Oct, 


Nov. 10 


Mar. 21 | Soviet territory, 
probably cen- 


tral Asia. 


Aug. 24 Southwestern 
Aug. 30 Siberia. 


United Kingdom reat 


3 | Monte Bello 
Islands. 


Aug, 12 | Soviet territory...}......-...].....-.-. 
Aug. 31 1)..... 3) OTE ROES of ase ES, ot ea 


meee nn eeeee 


eeewwenosen 


Sept. 27 | Maralinga Prov- 
ing Ground, 


2 tests. 1 was the Ist hydrogen bomb ever 
exploded. Yield 5 megatons, 

Nature of bomb not disclosed. Probably of 
Hiroshima type. 


Operation: Upshot. Knote } cccsncnyt canon ecaccntasunsuslaawinenase|< auceneccaccceesess-| 11 tests. Air, tower, and 1 shot from a 280- 
hole, Nevada Flats. 


millimeter gun. The largest explosion, 
that of Apr. 18, was reportedly equal to 
30,000 to 40,000 tons of TNT, 


Initial hydrogen bomb (nondeliverable). 

Fission explosion in same Sae of energy 
release as Nevada Flats tes 

AEC announced that the Soviets had re- 
sumed testing of nuclear weapons. 

Announcement by AEC of another Soviet 
nuclear explosion. 


Oct. 15 coors Rocket | 2 tests, the ist equivalent to 20,000 tons of 
ange, 
Australia. 


TNT. No data for the 2d test. 


Announcement by AEO of a further test in 
the 1955 series. 

Hydrogen bomb in the range of megatons, 
Khrushchev announced on Nov. 27 that 
it was a hydrogen bomb and that it had 
been dropped at a great height from an 
airplane. 

AEC announced another Soviet nuclear 
explosion. 


Another explosion in current series an- 
nounced by AEC. 

Relatively small device exploded, about 10 
kilotons. 

Test expected to supply data for triggering 
of H-bomb. 

ist H-bomb “dropped by U. 8. Air Force, 
Yield at least 15 megatons, 


A series of small explosions. 


4 tests, tower and air; new and cheaper kinds 
of A-bombs tested. 


South Aus- 


tralia, 


Southwestern 
Siberia, 


se eweewene 


Small explosion, 


Moscow announced these tests were designed 
to perfect atomic warheads for tactical pur- 
poses. 


-| H-bomb dropped from Vickers Valiant jet 
meer Energy release 1,000,000 tons of 

Probably a warhead for small rockets or mis- 
siles. Yield about 10,000 tons of TNT. 

2d hydrogen bomb exploded by the British, 


11 of a series. 


Prepared for the use of the Subcommittee on Disarmanent by Janie E; Mason, of the subcommittee staff, on loan from the Library of Congress, June 6, 1957, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD at this point an article entitled, 
“Atoms for Peace: The Challenge to Us,” 
written by Thomas E. Murray, Commis- 
sioner of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
published in the New York Times maga- 
zine of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times Magazine] 
ATOMS FOR PEACE: THE CHALLENGE TO Us— 

ONE Way TO ATOMIC DISARMAMENT, AN AEC 

MEMBER ARGUES, Is To DEVELOP ATOMIC IN- 

DUSTRY—HERE HE PRESENTS A PROGRAM FOR 

EXPORTING NUCLEAR KNOW-HOW TO A WORLD 

SORELY IN NEED OF IT 

(By Thomas E. Murray) 

WASHINGTON.—The benefits that will ac- 
crue to mankind from peaceful uses of atomic 
energy need not be described in lyrical terms, 


as if we now had at our disposal a force that 
could renew our civilization throughout all 
its fabric, and banish from the earth all man- 
kind’s ancient enemies—famines and wars, 
physical disease and social inequalities. 
Even on a more sober view the prospects are 
exciting enough. 

If men consent to act reasonably (it is a 
big “if”), atomic energy can powerfully as- 
sist in creating certain conditions in the 
world which men commonly acknowledge to 
be at least the earthly conditions of human 
welfare; for instance, the advancement of 
man’s understanding of nature, the improve- 
ment of human health, and the provision 
of a decent standard of living on a worldwide 
scale. These are authentically human pur- 
poses sanctioned by the high imperatives of 
the moral order. There are two chief areas 
in which peaceful uses of atomic energy can 
further them. 

First, there is the large, and rapidly ex- 
panding, area in which uses are being found 
for radioactive isotopes. These byproducts 


of atomic processes can be applied to many 
purposes in medicine, genetics, technology, 
and agriculture. They are useful in the 
diagnosis and treatment of certain diseases, 
including cancer; they provide a sure and 
rapid way of testing industrial materials; 
they can serve in the production of new 
plants through genetic mutations. Perhaps 
their most important use so far has been as 
“tracer elements.” By adding a small amount 
of radioactive isotope to a given element it 
is possible to follow the fate of this ele- 
ment in chemical reactions, and even in liv- 
ing organisms, by observing the radiation 
emitted. The use of this method has already 
marked a new epoch in our understanding of 
the processes of nature. 

The beneficent possibilities inherent in 
the use of radioactive isotopes present an im- 
mense challenge to the scientific intelligence, 
But the exploitation of these possibilities 
raises no issue of national policy. It is other- 
wise in the second great area in which atomic 
energy can make an incalculable contribu- 
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tion to-human-betterment.- I mean the use 
of nuclear energy to generate industrial 
power. It is in this area that the famous 
phrase, “atoms for peace,” can acquire its full 
meaning. The use of radioactive isotopes is a 
splendid opportunity; the use of atomic 
energy for industrial power is an urgent need. 

Two recent developments emphasize the 
urgency of the need. The first was the forma- 
tion of EURATOM, the European Atomic 
Energy Community, composed of six nations. 
The second was the constitution of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, the work 
of eighty nations. These two new institu- 
tions have a common premise. The report, 
“A Target for EURATOM,” lays the premise 
down with all bluntness: “The shortage of 
energy threatens to become a major brake on 
economic growth [in Europe].” A new source 
of energy, other than conventional fuels, 
is needed with a critical urgency that the 
cold figures in the report make altogether 
clear. The basic inspiration of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency is the same— 
the increasingly urgent international need 
of this new source of energy to heat water 
to make steam to drive turbines to operate 
generators to produce electricity, and thus to 
get on with the business of civilization. 

The word “civilization” brings me to an 
even more important aspect of the present 
situation. The fact is that our scientific, 
technological, and industrial civilization now 
has a global destiny. Less than one-third 
of mankind presently enjoys the material 
advantages that it affords. But it has set 
norms of human welfare in terms of ade- 
quate food supplies, health, and a standard 
of living of which the remaining two-thirds 
of the world is more or less acutely aware. 
There no longer exists a society which does 
not wish to partake of the material benefits 
which industrial development sets within 
the reach of the general population. Men 
everywhere now realize that it is no longer 
necessary to live in wretchedness. They are 
determined to lift themselves out of the sub- 
normal conditions which have hitherto been 
their lot. The achievement of the indus- 
trialized way of life has become a funda- 
mental imperative for practically the whole 
world. In many regions the political form 
of government is of less concern than the 
promise of a better economic way of life. 
Marxism is made to seem more acceptable 
than misery. 

This situation is fraught both with danger 
and with opportunity. We stand at a turn- 
ing point in the economic history of the 
world. And the crisis is intensified by the 
fact that the world’s population in the 
year 2000 may well be more than 4 billion, 
as against 2%, billion in 1955. If no delib- 
erate international effort is made, perhaps 
only a quarter of these 4 billion will be 
able to live on or near the level of human 
welfare set by our privileged civilization. 

What is at stake here is the common good 
of mankind, which must now be defined in 
the same terms in which an industrial 
civilization defines its own common good. 
The challenge is more than scientific and 
technological, or even political. It is pro- 
foundly a moral challenge. And upon our 
success in meeting it, steadily and over the 
long haul, will depend everything that is 
meant by peace as the work of justice. 

The key to success is industrial power. 
Providentially, we have the key in our 
hands—atomic energy. If we exploit its pos- 
sibilities with energy and foresight, we can 
avoid the explosive situation that wide eco- 
nomic inequalities in the world will in- 
creasingly intensify. More importantly, we 
shall seize the historic opportunity to es- 
tablish a level of material civilization that 
will be truly universal. This will, of course, 
be only a technical and industiral achieve- 
ment. But it will establish in the world the 
particular kind of order that is the in- 
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dispensable foundation of the more noble 
edifice of international stability, unity, and 
peace. 

We face here a task that will have to be 
finished by a generation yet unborn. In any 
case, I am convinced that our own genera- 
tion will not find sufficient stimulus to vigor- 
ous action in the present unless we view 
our instant responsibilities in these larger 
and longer perspectives. 

What then should our policy be? What 
kind of program should it inspire, right now? 
It seems to me that there are two alterna- 
tives and that the choice between them de- 
pends on your conception of American na- 
tional interest. Briefly, is the dominant 
American interest simply power, or is it 
peace? 

An industrialized nation can regard atomic 
energy merely as a fortunate means for 
maintaining and expanding its existent in- 
dustrial complex and thus consolidating or 
increasing its power position in the world. 
This, in great part, seems to be the attitude 
assumed by Great Britain. A heavy invest- 
ment in atomic industrial power offers her 
the means of maintaining her status as a 
first-class industrial and commercial world 
power. Moreover, the pressure to seize this 
opportunity was powerfully augmented by 
the critical power shortage in England. An 
emergency existed, and it imparted a sense 
of urgency to the British program. 

In contrast, no immediate emergency 
exists in the United States. Enormous as 
our power needs are, they can still be satis- 
fied by the use of conventional fuels. More- 
over, nuclear technology has not yet reached 
the point where it can put electric power on 
the lines in competition with power from 
conventional generators. Hence, if the na- 
tional self-interest is narrowly identified 
with the supply of America’s own power 
needs, there is no compelling incentive to 
embark on a large-scale nuclear power pro- 
gram. 

Our present program is inadequate. There 
is only one large reactor from which power 
may be expected before 1961. For the rest, 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s activities 
in this country are confined to research and 
development, to the construction of small 
pilot plants, and to the granting of limited 
assistance to utility groups. The responsi- 
bility for setting the pace of large reactor 
development is left to private industry. Un- 
der the limitations imposed by the large 
costs and risks involved, private industry is 
doing all it can. The international aspect 
of the program consists in the negotiation 
of bilateral agreements with other countries 
concerning the exchange of technological in- 
formation, partial financial assistance for 
research reactors, and provision of nuclear 
materials for scientific research and for re- 
actor construction. 

For my part, I think that this program is 
much too limited. It falls woefully short of 
the demands of the current world situation. 
Moreover, I cannot accept the narrow view 
of the national self-interest which presently 
commands our policies. In my view, our 
national interest is basically identified not 
with power on the national scene but with 
peace on the international scene. At the 
moment it is difficult for me to see that we 
have developed an atoms-for-peace program 
that will realize the great human promise in 
this phrase. 

An effective policy, one that will make the 
phrase a reality, must find its first premise 
in the conviction that the international 
atomic-power economy, which has now þe- 
gun to develop, offers a firm hope of peace. 
This is true in two senses. It will help to 
create among the nations an order of inter- 
dependent economic life; it will unite them 
in pursuit of the new international common 
good which I have briefly described; it will 
assist in correcting the wide social inequali- 
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ties in the world, which are a source of unrest 
and hostility. What is even more important, 
this whole development, if rapidly pushed, 
will help to diminish the dire threat now 
posed by nuclear weapons. This, to me, is 
the point of central significance. 

What we now confront in the field of 
nuclear weapons is a state of anarchy. Each 
nation is acting as a law unto itself. There 
are no common norms or standards binding 
on all; there are no common agreements ac- 
cepted by all. The present race for arma- 
ments is literally ungoverned. The situation 
is fraught with disaster. -Until this interna- 
tional lawlessness and anarchy are resolved 
into some measure of order, neither America 
nor the world at large can enjoy even that 
basic security which consists in the assur- 
ance of continued national existence. In 
speaking of order I mean the institution of 
procedures of regulation, control, super- 
vision, and inspection of the development 
and production of nuclear weapons. 

We are attempting to work toward the 
conditions of order through direct disarma- 
ment negotiations. This is necessary; but it 
is by no means enough. More solid progress 
would be made by a genuine program of 
atoms for peace; that is, atoms for an 
international atomic-energy economy. Such 
an economy can only come into being under 
some supranational standards of regulation 
and control, whose enforcement would re- 
quire supervision and inspection. The result 
would be experience in the workings of these 
procedures; and this experience would be 
invaluable in the problem of international 
weapons control. ; 

Moreover, a receptivity to the whole idea 
of control and inspection would be created. 
It would be recognized that restraints upon 
nations in the nuclear field are necessary, 
and, what is more, the experience of such 
restraints would be ultimately beneficial. 
The whole notion of orderly cooperation 
among nations would be powerfully 
strengthened. The principle of order would 
have been introduced into the nuclear field 
in the interest of a common prosperity, 
which is at once a condition of peace and 
a force for peace. 

But this development could not fail to 
affect the weapons field. Into it, too, the 
principle of order would find its way in the - 
form of widening and more efficient systems 
of regulation and inspection. And as the 
program of atoms for peace gains momentum, 
the pace of the present mad rush of atoms 
for war would be brought under a due 
measure of rational control. This, I main- 
tain, is not mere fancy. I believe that con- 
trols can most successfully be introduced 
into the field of nuclear armament by this 
indirect method—through an experience of 
the success and value of controls in the 
development of an international atomic- 
power economy. 

From all this, the outlines of a sound 
American policy, adequate to the present 
crisis in economic history, begin to appear. 
If American self-interest is to be identified 
with the cause of peace through worldwide 
industrial development, it requires that we 
immediately take up the task of giving solid 
substance to the present international move- 
ment toward the utilization of atomic power 
for industrial purposes. This task is ours; 
only we can do it. Without us, the whole 
movement will stall. Or, if it moves, it may 
move in directions that we shall regret. 

There is only one way of giving solid sub- 
stance to the movement, and that is by put- 
ting industrial reactors into operation as 
soon as possible and as widely as possible. 
This in turn means that we must ourselves 
immediately undertake the construction of 
2 or 3 large power reactors of different types 
in what would be the first phase of an ac- 
celerated construction program. At least 
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two basic designs give us points of depart- 
‘ure—the Shippingport pressurized water 
‘reactor and the gas cooled reactor. Ad- 
‘vanced versions of these two basic types 
should at least be constructed as a matter 
of highest priority in the first phase of the 
accelerated program. In later phases the 
results of our research into other reactor 
types could be utilized. 

This construction program will not look 
to the satisfaction of America’s own present 
power requirements. Its essential purpose 
looks beyond any day-by-day demands to a 
more basic need, namely, to develop an 
atomic-power industry in America. By this 
I mean the technological know-how and 
manufacturing capacity that will be the 
source and the strong support of the inter- 
national movement toward an atomic-power 
economy, a peaceful economy that will itself 
undergird a peaceful and prosperous inter- 
national community. 

This extension of America’s industrial 
potential into the new area of atomic power 
is the immediate goal. The way to set this 
development afoot is by a reasonably sub- 
stantial program of reactor construction, in 
the course of which American industry will 
acquire the new nuclear dimension that 
must be added to it in this critical moment 
of history. The achievements of this new 
industrial capacity will then become a major 
article of export from American shores, to 
the advancement of American national in- 
terest and to the common good of the wider 
community of nations. 

This proposal can and should be carried 
out without disturbing traditional patterns 
of American industry. Without initial Gov- 
ernment assistance an American atomic- 
power industry cannot be created in time to 
meet the demands of the present crisis. 
However, in certain phases of America’s new- 
est and biggest business we have already 
proved that this initial reliance on Govern- 
ment need not create any dangers to the 
American system. 

For instance, the uranium ore industry, 
orginally a governmental initiative, is now 
in the hands of private corporations. The 
present private-capital investment amounts 
to well over $100 million. Within afew years 
the annual production will have a market 
value of several hundred million dollars. 
This is the pattern of development that I en- 
visage for the whole American atomic-power 
industry, as it comes into being. The in- 
dustry would eventually be private enter- 
prise in the full American sense. 

Today we are accustomed to call the 
American system responsible capitalism. 
The name will be more deservedly bestowed 
when the American system fully shoulders 
its new responsibility, which is both eco- 
nomic and moral, for the creation of an in- 
ternational atomic power economy. To the 
assumption of this responsibility America is 
summoned by the vision which must guide 
the American people and their Government 
in this decisive moment of history—the vi- 
sion of a strong and confident America using 
its resources of strength and its sense of 
moral purposes to lead the nations of the 
world toward the common goal of public 
prosperity in a peaceful international order. 


DESIGNATION OF GOLDEN CORN 
TASSEL AS NATIONAL FLORAL 
EMBLEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES—RESOLUTION 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution that the golden corn 
tassel be designated as the national 
floral emblem of the United States, and 
that the President be requested to de- 
clare such fact by proclamation. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The joint resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 105) 
designating the golden corn tassel as the 
national floral emblem of the United 
States, introduced by Mr. DouGLas, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, while 
no less than 30 countries have official 
national flowers to represent them, we do 
not. Iam, therefore, proposing that the 
golden corn tassel be designated as our 
national floral emblem. 

Two questions naturally arise in this 
connection. First, is it worth while to 
have a national floral emblem? Second, 
is the golden corn tassel the most ap- 
propriate emblem we can choose? 

Any national floral emblem is a sym- 
bol, and proper symbols are extremely 
important and highly valuable. The 
cross focuses and intensifies the religious 
devotion of hundreds of millions. The 
lamb is the symbol of compassion. The 
flag stirs and deepens our patriotism. A 
national flower or floral emblem will, if 
it is appropriate, add legitimate grace 
and still further depth to our patriotism. 
The Irish properly pride themselves on 
the shamrock. The thistle, while per- 
haps unlovely to others, is beloved by 
the Scotch, while the fleur-de-lis sym- 
bolizes the beauty and the crowded his- 
tory of the proud people of France. 

Most of our States have State flowers, 
but we have no national fioral emblem. 
Surely it would be better if we did. But 
if we choose such an emblem, we should 
take care that it be characteristic of our 
country; that it be meaningful and that 
it be beautiful. The golden corn tassel 
meets all three of these requirements. 

It is certainly characteristic of the 
United States. The Indians had de- 
veloped corn long before Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. It was corn 
given by the Indians which saved the 
Pilgrims from starvaticn during that 
first terrible winter at Plymouth. Along 
with tobacco and the potato, corn was 
one of the New Worid plants which were 
carried back to Europe and incorporated 
into the consumption and agriculture 
of the Old World. 

The early colonists used corn as a staff 
of life and as the settlers moved west- 
ward, it furnished the food for man and 
beast. Cornmeal was the basis for the 
bread and corn on the cob was the hary- 
est delicacy. If, therefore, there is a 
floral emblem which is completely 
American, it is the golden corn tassel. 

But the corn tassel also has real mean- 
ing. Its Indian name was maize—which 
is the term still given to it in Europe. 
But maize was also the Indian term for 
mother. So, according to the Indians, 
corn was the lifegiver and life creator, 
Today, it is the best evidence of the fer- 
tility of our soil and the ability of our 
farmers. Over 3 billion bushels a year 
are normally produced with an annual 
value of over $4 billion. 

Corn not only helps to nourish man 
directly through cornmeal and corn 
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sirup, but it also feeds man indirectly, 
since it is the chief animal food of the 
couniry. Fed to hogs and catile, it pro- 
duces the pork and the beef which en- 
rich our tables and give strength to our 
bodies. 

Its industrial uses are also manifold, 
from cornstarch to industrial alcohol to 
fiberboard and to a myriad of other 
products. Fertility and abundance in a 
world of scarcity is blessed in itself and 
if wise use is made of that abundance, 
it can be of priceless value to humanity. 
The golden corn tassel will thus have 
Geep significance and meaning. 

Finally, the golden corn tassel has a 
unique beauty. ‘Those who have. seen 
endless rows of corn in the field, with the 
pale green tassel waving in the early 
summer breeze as an emblem of the 
coming victory of the fruitfulness of the 
earth over the despair of hunger, know 
how beautiful that phase is. Then, as 
the late summer and early fall ap- 
proaches, the tassel turns a beautiful 
gold representing the wealth to come 
after the harvest. Not only is the tassel 
beautiful in the field, but that beauty is 
recorded on film, as witness the picture 
I hold and for which I am indebted to the 
Department of Agriculture. I will let 
the beauty speak for itself, as mere words 
will only be gilding the lily. 

As we all know, many States and most 
nations have floral emblems represent- 
ing them, and not all of these emblems 
are flowers in the strictest sense of the 
word. Maine is represented by the white 
pine cone and tassel, Vermont by the red 
clover, and Oregon the Oregon grape. 
While Illinois has as its State flower the 
violet, let me assure the Senate that we 
are far from shrinking in extrolling the 
virtues of this great State, particularly 
when it comes to the production of corn. 

Turning to the floral emblems which 
represent other great countries of the 
world, we find that here, also, not all are 
flowers, strictly speaking. Mexico has its 
prickly pear, Wales its leek, and—being 
a Douglas—I must not forget Scotland 
and its thistle. Australia proudly dis- 
plays her golden wattle, renowned for 
both its beauty of pale gold in flower and 
for the timber used in decorative wood 
wares, as her national floral emblem. 
Many of the flowers which represent 
their countries are either native to the 
land or have historical or religious sig- 
nificance. We see that the fleur-de-lis 
of France was proudly carried in battle 
as the emblem of their kings, and the 
shamrock was used by St. Patrick to 
illustrate the unity of the Trinity; and, 
hence, these became national emblems. 
Therefore, it is altogether fitting and 
proper that we select the golden corn 
tassel, native to our shores and having 
an important place in our lives, as our 
emblem. 

While the rose has been suggested by 
both the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH] and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHAVEZ], and while I like the 
rose both in a vase or on the bush as © 
well as my good friends do—indeed, in 
a modest way, I grow a few roses—I 
feel that it does not truly represent the 
whole Nation as does the golden corn 
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tassel. The rose was, as we all know, 
imported from England, where the 
Houses of York and Lancaster fought 
the War of the Roses, so-called for the 
red and white emblems of those two royal 
houses. Furthermore, it is already the 
national emblem of at least two other 
countries—Iran and Rumania—and it 
is the State flower of several of our 
States. And while I hope I do not cause 


the wrath of the rose fanciers to be low- - 


ered on my head, I believe the golden 
corn tassel better represents us all and 
should be our choice. 

We in Illinois are particularly proud 
of our corncrop. Last year, we produced 
approximately 550 million bushels, more 
than any other State in the Union. 

In view of all this, perhaps our Iowa 
friends will be willing to allow us to take 
over their State song so that it will read: 

Illinois, Illinois, 
That’s where the tall corn grows. 


I should like to give a little background 
on how I became interested in making 
the golden corn tassel our national floral 
emblem. A great lady, often called the 
Jane Addams of Peoria, Ill., Julia Proctor 
White, offered the suggestion that I look 
into this matter. I did, and found that 
Miss Margo Cairns, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was the originator of the idea of 
honoring both our country and the im- 
portant place corn has in our economy 
by choosing the golden corn tassel as our 
emblem. Miss Cairns has spent much 
time and money of her own in publi- 
cizing her idea. To attest to her devo- 
tion to this idea, the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture has memorialized Congress to make 
the golden corn tassel our emblem. Not 
to be outdone, my good friend, Paul 
Simon, is introducing a resolution in the 
Illinois House of Representatives to do 
the same. Therefore, I invite both the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] and the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to join me 
in introducing this joint resolution, even 
though Minnesota does not rank with 
Illinois in the production of corn. Rep- 
resentative Jupp has introduced a com- 
panion resolution in the House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to do that at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The only reason 
why the junior Senator from Minnesota 
did not proceed forthwith was that he 
had mentioned to him the sad statistical 
fact which the Senator from Illinois has 
just recorded, namely, that Illinois now 
ranks first in the quantity of corn 
grown. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest most 
humbly that Minnesota ranks first in 
quality. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I invite the Senator 
from Minnesota to come to Illinois and 
see whether this statement is really cor- 
rect. 

While Mrs. White has, in her char- 
acteristic way, insisted that Margo 
Cairns receive all due credit for her 
idea, Mrs. White has given me permis- 
sion to use a poem written by her aunt, 
Miss Edna Dean Proctor, also a native 
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Illinoisan, published first in 1892. I feel 
this poem sums up the argument for 
the golden corn tassel becoming our na- 
tional floral emblem very well, and with 
which I close. The last stanza reads as 
follows: 
The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold; 
Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold; 
But the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 
Shall bear a stalk of tasselled corn— 
The sun’s supreme bequest! 
The arbutus and the goldenrod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 
And sunflower, cactus, and poppy 
To sierra and plain be dear. 
And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn; 
But the wide Republic’s emblem. 
Is the bounteous, golden Corn! 


SENATE PROCEDURE ON CIVIL- 
RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few more remarks about the 
civil rights procedure problem which is 
pending before the Senate. 

The lightning of personal criticism has 
been crashing around my head most of 
the day, I understand, from various 
quarters. But I am accustomed to that, 
and I have pretty much of a lightning- 
rod resistance to it. 

However, I wish to make these com- 
ments for the RECORD, so that those who 
do not now understand will have a state- 
ment on the basis of which to arrive at 
a correct understanding. 

I think I covered the matter adequately 
in my comments of this morning. I said 
then, and I repeat now, that the fact 
that my name appears on the statement 
which was issued last Friday is 100 per- 
cent my responsibility, and I assume full 
responsibility for it, although I was un- 
able to participate in the meeting at 
which it was agreed among some of my 
very dear friends and colleagues to frame 
such a statement. Although my work 
on the floor of the Senate prevented me 
from studying such a statement, never- 
theless I certainly gave permission to in- 
clude my name on any understanding 
which my colleagues reached at that 
meeting. I respectfully say that I as- 
sume that carried with it, in this par- 
liamentary body, no responsibility to 
continue to underwrite what I subse- 
quently decided is a mistake, because any 
Senator who would do that would, from 
that moment on, betray the trust he owes 
the people of his State. 

I have always taken pride in the fact 
that whenever I find myself wrong, I 
change my opinion. I recall that it was 
about 2 weeks before the end of the last 
session, I believe, before the last cam- 
paign, that the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias]—and, as I 
have said in many places, I consider 
him to be not only the greatest econ- 
omist in the Congress, but also one of 
the greatest economists in the country— 
took the floor of the Senate, after I had 
completed a speech on a fiscal matter. 
I thought I was correct; I was repre- 
senting a point of view shared by a con- 
siderable number of my colleagues. We 
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thought we were correct, as we prepared 
for Senate action on that issue. But as 
I listened to the speech of the Senator 
from Illinois, more and more I became 
convinced: that I was wrong; and, fi- 
nally, when he came to several statis- 
tical tables which he read, I said to 
myself, “If I heard what I think I heard, 
I know I am wrong.” Whereupon, I left 
my seat, and walked over to the seat of 
the Senator from Illinois. He was still 
reading his manuscript. I sat beside 
him, and looked at the tables he had 
read. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
show—I do not have it before me now, 
but I assure my colleagues that I sum- 
marize it with accuracy—that I asked 
the Senator from Illinois whether he 
would yield. He yielded. Then I asked 
him several questions; and then I told 
him I was satisfied that he was right 
and I was wrong, and that I wanted him 
to know that in view of the facts he had 
set forth, during the remainder of the 
debate I would be on his side of the 
issue? The Senator from Illinois, who 
always is very courteous, made it, I felt, 
rather easy for me to “eat crow” re- 
garding the change of my opinion: and 
I returned to my seat. 

It was rather interesting that during 
the next hour, several of my colleagues 
came to me and laughingly asked, “How 
do you expect to be reelected, when you. 
publicly admit you were wrong?” We 
joked a little about that; and then I 
said, “I owe it to my constituents and 
also to my colleagues to change my 
position, even in the last few hours of 
a debate, when I become convinced that 
Iam wrong.” 

Mr. President, I say that because, 
during my 13 years of service in this 
body, my record shows that I have never 
hesitated to change my position if I 
have become convinced I was wrong. 

Of course, I also hold to the opinion 
that no Senator has the right irrevoca- 
bly to commit himself in the case of a 
given issue, so that he cannot change 
his position, even if he becomes con- 
vinced he is wrong. I have said this 
before, and I thought all Members of 
this body knew it: I never hold the view 
that any Senator has the right to make 
an irrevocable commitment. I never ask 
for it, and I never give it. 

Mr. President, my name was used 
properly on the statement, and I studied 
the issue after the statement was made. 
I wish I had had time to attend the meet- 
ing last week. I wish I had had time to 
Study the statement. But I wish to make 
clear that none of the Members of the 
Senate who signed the statement are 
subject to the slightest criticism because 
my name was on it, inasmuch as they had 
the right to put my name on it, and they 
had the right to expect that I would 
share their point of view. 

However, having convinced myself 
that I was wrong, I did the only honor- 
able thing that, according to my code, 
I could do—when I walked onto the floor 
of the Senate this morning and gave the 
Senate publicly my reasons for changing 
my opinion. y 

Mr. President, it has been said today 
that I did so without going back to the 
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group which issued the statement. Of 
course I did that, and I did it for two 
principal reasons. First, I think it would 
have been very embarrassing to those 
concerned if I had asked them to hold 
another meeting, so that I could tell 
them exactly what I would tell the Sen- 
ate. I could see no good to be accom- 
plished by doing that. In fact, if I were 
to ask that a meeting be held so that I 
could announce that I changed my opin- 
ion, I think that would have been an un- 
justifiable imposition upon the time of 
those of my colleagues. 

In the second place, I did not think, 
and I do not now think, that there was 
any obligation on my part to call the 
group together, in order to obtain their 
permission—and I can see no reason why 
any of them should want me to have 
them called together again—to announce 
publicly my reasons for a change of 
opinion in regard to the recommendation 
made by the group last week. They can 
Sincerely differ with me about whether 
I am right in taking that course of ac- 
tion; but what I have stated is the reason 
for my taking it. 

Mr. President, honest men can differ 
on this procedural matter; but my study 
of it leads me to certain conclusions. 
Unless someone can show me, during the 
debate which will follow, when this mat- 
ter comes up on its merits, that I should 
hold a contrary view, this will be the way 
I shall decide the issue: 

There is no doubt that rule XIV in 
its present wording justifies, I think, the 
literal interpretation that if a bill is 
read twice when it comes from the House 


of Representatives, and if, at that point,. 


some Senator objects to having it go to 
committee, the bill goes on the calendar. 
But, as was pointed out this morning by 


the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
that is an old rule, coming from Jeffer-. 


son’s Manual; and it is an old rule which 


was modified into its present form in 


rule XIV, as I understand from the par- 
liamentarian, in about 1877. 

Since then, the Reorganization Act has 
become law. As I read rule 25 and such 
precedents as have been made to date on 
rule XXV, in relation to rule 14, I cannot 
escape the conclusion that under rule 25, 
proposed civil-rights legislation is to be 


referred to the Judiciary Committee;. 


and that when the Senate adopted the 


LaFoliette-Monroney act, in effect it 


modified rule 14. I think that position 


is supported—as the Senator from’ 


Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] pointed out this 
morning—by the procedure on the day 
in 1948 when both the tidelands bill and 
the oleomargarine tax bill were before 
the Senate. When the tidelands bill 
came before the Senate from the House, 
Senator Downey, of California, at the 
time of the second reading of the bill— 
as the Record will show—objected to 
having the bill go to committee, and in- 
sisted that it go on the Calendar. The 
bill went on the Calendar. There was 
no discussion about it, no debate on it, 
and no objection was raised; and there 
was no parliamentary ruling on it. As 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
said this morning, and also in my judg- 
ment, it is not a precedent; it is merely 
an historical fact which shows what 
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was raised. 

-But on the same day, the oleomar- 
garine tax bill came before the Senate. 
It was suggested by the Senator from 


Arkansas [Mr. Futusricut] that the. 


same procedure which was followed in 
the case of the tidelands bill be followed 
in the case of the oleomargaine tax bill. 
I do not know what had happened in the 
intervening time, but I have a hunch that 
somewhere in the various precincts of 
the Senate some Senator had had dis- 
cussions with other Senators, and I can 
imagine that there was plenty of cloak- 
room discussion about what had tran- 
spired in the case of the tidelands bill, 
But that is all conjecture. 

The Recorp is perfectly clear what 
happened when the oleomargarine tax 
bill came before the Senate, with the re- 
quest on the part of the Senator from 
Arkansas that it go to the calendar. 
There was objection. The then Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Vandenberg was in 
the chair. 
will be printed in full in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of tomorrow, and the 
Record will show that, in effect, was the 
first incident, since the passage of the 
Reorganization Act, in which a precedent 
was to be established. The Senator from 
Michigan felt that the question should be 
cetermined by the full Senate. He re- 


ferred it to the full Senate, and the full 


Senate, by a substantial vote, voted 
against the position taken by the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

There is the precedent. I happen to 
think it was a correct precedent. I think 
we established a precedent in 1948 by the 
vote of the Senate in the oleomargarine 
case, and Senators cannot erase it. Al- 


though promises have been made that. 
other precedents will be cited, Iam wait- 
ing for a precedent which will erase the. 
precedent established in 1948 in the oleo- 


margarine case. 


So far as strict legal technicalities are. 


concerned, I rest my case there; but I 
do not rest my full case there. I want 


to rest my case on a much broader 


foundation—personal, subjective, if one 
wants to call it that, but pretty deep 


with me so far as concerns the course of. 


conduct I think I should follow in con- 
nection with parliamentary procedure. 
There is not a southern Senator on 
this floor—and certainly the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] could be my 
witness on this point—who does not 
know I disagree with those who seek to 
prevent the passage of what I consider to 
be adequate civil-rights legislation. Ido 


not yield to any Member of the Senate 


when it comes to my record on civil- 


rights legislation, but I cannot accept the 


contention, which is being advanced in 
the press today, that the acid test of a 
Senator’s convictions on civil-rights leg- 
islation is going to be shown by how he 
will vote in the Senate on the interpreta- 
tion of rule XIV. 

I respect these gentlemen for their 
point of view, but their point of view on 
procedure is not going to be the acid test 
of my position on civil rights, because I 
happen to believe, as I said to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota this morning when 
he made his brilliant speech covering the 


I paraphrase again, but it. 
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14th and 15th amendments, that the 
Senator from Minnesota set forth a very 
sound public policy, as well as a sound 
legal position, with regard to civil-rights 
legislation. I happen to hold to the point 
of view that as Members of the Senate 
we ought to lean over backward when- 
ever there is a question raised as to 
whether we are being completely fair 
with respect to procedure in the Senate. 
As I said earlier, and I repeat now, par- 
liamentary expediency is no synonym for 
liberalism. I would much prefer to take 
the longer way and make the harder. 
fight, if necessary, but at the same time 
lean over backwards and grant every 
doubt to our opponents on this issue so 
far as procedural rights in the Senate are 
concerned. 

I am not going to ignore the fact that 
throughout the history of the Senate the. 
custom and the practice has been to refer 
bills automatically to the committees to 
which they should be appropriately as- 
signed. Oh, yes, there have been some 
exceptions, Mr. President, but not on 
contest; not when a colleague in effect 
says, “I do not think you are treating the 
opposition fairly.” 

I talked to the Parliamentarian about. 
this. I may be wrong in my recollec- 
tion of what he said, but my recollection 
of the figure he gave me is this: I want 
him to listen to me, because I shall cor- 
rect the Recor if this figure is not ac- 
curate. My recollection is that the 
Parliamentarian told me he did not 


. think there had been more than 18 cases 


throughout the long history of the Sen-' 
ate, since the rule of 1877, where there 
had been any exception to the practice 
I am now outlining, namely, the practice 
of bills messaged from the House almost 
automatically going to the appropriate 
Senate committees. Even if we did not 
have the precedent established in 1948, 
by a yea and nay vote of the Senate on 
the oleomargarine tax case, I do not 
think we should adopt that practice. 
merely because it might be to our par- 
liamentary advantage to follow that 
precedent. We would leave colleagues 
in the Senate thinking we had not been 
fair to them procedurally. I know it is 
said we, too, at long last ought to be 
somewhat out of patience, because many 
times we fight for human rights legisla- 
tion and we find we have obstacles of 
parliamentary procedure to overcome. 
My answer to that is that if we do not 
like the rules of the Senate, we ought to 
change them. 

My southern friends did not like the 
position I took cn rule XXII. Some 
years ago, it will be recalled,.I took the 
position that we ought to change 
rule XXII; my position was not based 
on any issue as to- whether or not the 
Senate is or is not a continuing body. 
I said then, and the Recor will so show, 
I thought that was an argument on 
form much more than substance. I 
thought the substance of the issue was 
that, under the rules as they are written, 
the Senate was in a difficult position in 
attempting to. reach consideration of 
civil-rights legislation. I was in favor 
of an outright, forthright changing of 
the rule. I still am, but by a vote of the 
Senate, and not by what I consider to 
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be, speaking respectively, at best, a nar- 
row technical interpretation of the rules. 
Therefore, in this fight, Mr. President, 


I am for civil rights legislation, but I 


am for the House bill, if and when it 
comes over to the Senate, going to the 
Judiciary Committee, as the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, I respectfully said, clearly con- 


templated and intended, in my opinion, 


I am for giving that committee a reason- 
able length of time to consider it. We 
are not going to be fooled by any com- 
mittee that uses technical procedure to 
bottle up pending legislation. If that 
committee tried to bottle up the bill, I 
would then be in favor of a resolution 
to discharge the committee from con- 
sideration of the bill. By the same ma- 
jority vote, we can discharge a commit- 
tee. 

It is said that we shall still be in par- 
liamentary difficulty, because it means 
that has to be done during the morning 
hour, and Senators can speak untii 2 
o’clock, and by dilatory tactics, they can 
prevent the motion from coming up for 
some time. Mr. President, they lose in 
the long run, unless they have the con- 
viction I have. I happen to hold to the 
view that when people use tactics of that 
kind, they destroy the very case they are 
seeking to defend, if the opposition has 
the will and determination to stick to 
the issue and hold fast until finally 
sound civil rights legislation can he 
enacted. 

People say, “Senators become tired. 


They want to go home. They want to do 


this, and they want to do that.” I know 


of nothing more important, so long as) 
we sit in the Senate, than carrying out 


the full obligations of our oath of office. 

As I said to the Senator from Minne- 
sota this morning in my colloquy with 
him, when I commended him for what I 
thought was another one of his great 
speeches, I think we ought to fight, on 
the basis of procedure, so no one can 
say we used any form of parliamentary 
expediency. We should. give the Judi- 
ciary Committee an opportunity to con- 
sider the House bill and give ita reason- 
able time to report the House bill. Then, 
if we are satisfied the committee is not 
keeping faith with its obligation to the 
Senate, namely, to report the bill, either 
with approval or without approval, we 
can then move to discharge that com- 
mittee, and keep that issue before the 
Senate until we finally get a vote on it, 
and use our majority, if we have a 
majority. If we have a majority, we can 
use it to discharge the committee and 
then to pass fair civil rights legislation. 
That is my case. 

To all of the other 13 Members whose 
names are on the statement Friday I 
wish to say I am exceedingly sorry if I 
have offended them in any way. I said 
this morning, however, that I would pre- 
sume that some of them would think I 
had pulled the rug out from under them, 
but I want them to know I reached no 
conclusion on this matter, as a member 
of my office staff can tell them, until 
midafternoon yesterday, when I finally 
told my staff member that I thought the 
procedure proposed was not the sound 
procedure we ought to follow and that I 
was going to have to reverse myself on 
that issue. 
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I have made this statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I thought the record ought 
to be clear. Iam perfectly willing to be 
judged by my conscience on this matter. 

To those 13 colleagues of mine, let me 
say they can count on me to fight with 
them for good civil-rights legislation. 
However, I do not intend to go along with 
a course of action which, in my judg- 
ment, has some of the characteristics of 
parliamentary expediency, which I think 
will be at the cost and expense of com- 
plete fairness to all our colleagues in the 
Senate on this issue. 
le Mr. JOHNSON of Texas obtained the 

oor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator desire to address the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would appreciate it 
if I might be recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was rec- 
ognized, let me say to the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I had 
planned to make a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from- Texas would be willing to with- 
hold his motion and yield to me for a 
brief moment. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the 


reason I asked the question, as to wheth- 


er the Senator desired to address the 
Senate. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. 
should like to say, not in reply to my 
friend, the Senator from Oregon, but in 
comment upon what he has said, that of 
course a man’s conscience is his most 


sacred possession and it is very impor- 


tant that one should follow one’s con- 
science at all times. 

If upon careful examination of the is- 
sues and careful scrutiny of one’s con- 
science a man believes he was in error, it 


is perfectly proper and acceptable for. 


him to so declare immediately. I wish to 


assure the Senator from Oregon that I 


understand and appreciate his motives 
and have no criticism of those motives. 
I have expressed myself privately to him 
that I thought it would have been better 
if the rest of our group had received 
advance notice of what he intended to 
do. I still feel that way but this is a 
matter for him to decide. 

-I wish to say that the views which the 
Senator from Oregon holds on most pub- 
lic issues are so close to the beliefs of the 
Senator from Illinois, and I think of the 
vast majority of northern and western 
Democrats, that I hope he will not feel 
this difference constitutes any perman- 
ent breach between us. We happen to 
believe, on our side of the fence, as 
strongly as he does on his side that we 
are proceeding properly. We have ar- 
rived at this opinion after reading what 
happened on both the tidelands and oleo 
bills. While we may have some tempo- 
rary differences of opinion, which I am 
sure some would like to encourage, I hope 
these differences will not be permanent 
between us and that after this immedi- 
ate issue is decided that the Senator 
from Oregon, the Senator from Illinois 
and others of the same faith may move 
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together on the many issues which w 
hold in common. 

I shall be very glad to talk to the 
Senator from Oregon off the floor on this 
subject, and to assure him of the deep 
and continuing friendship of the Senator 
from Illinois, and of my hope that this 
oi a may be continued in the fu- 

ure. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to my 
friend, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovcetas], that I never had the slightest 
idea our difference over this matter 
would have any effect on our personal 
relations whatsoever. I told the Sen- 
ator earlier this afternoon that I con- 
sider him one. of my dearest friends. I 
shall always hold for him the high re-- 
gard and respect I now entertain for 
him, and keep him on my list as one of 
my dearest friends. 


THE STATUTE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGEN- 
CY—RESERVATION ; 


Mr. BRICKER submitted a reserva- 
tion, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the resolution of ratification of the stat- 
ute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
is now in executive session? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Pursuant to . 
the order previously entered, when the 
Senate convenes tomorrow it will con- ` 
vene at 12 o’clock, in executive session? 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamen- 
tarian that the Senate will convene in- 
executive session. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, while we have such a wonder- 
ful atmosphere existing, I move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment be- 
ing, under the order previously entered, 
until Tuesday, June 18, 1957, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 17, 1957: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Jacob D. Beam, of New Jersey, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Poland. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


John S. Graham, of North Carolina, to be 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the term expiring June 30, 1959, vice 
John Von Neumann, deceased. 

John Forrest Floberg, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for a term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1962, 
vice Thomas E. Murray, term expiring. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JUNE 17, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Ralph M. Sharpe, minister, Francis 
Asbury Methodist Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
of Thy holy spirit, that we may per- 
fectly love Thee, and worthily magnify 
Thy holy name; through Christ our Lord. 

We rejoice today that the things which 
gladden, enrich, and perfect life are Thy 
gifts. Thou, O Lord, art the supreme 
giver and the source of all our blessings. 
We pray that our thoughts and affec- 
tions may be centered on Thee, forget- 
ting not Thy benefits. Give us posses- 
sion of ourselves, sustain us with Thy 
presence, and gladden us in the increase 
of our strength. 

Let not the spirit of thankfulness die 
in our hearts, thankfulness for a great 
heritage worth living and dying for; 
gratitude for abiding faith that will sur- 
vive all disaster and rise triumphant 
above the wrecks of time. Let us be 
attentive to Thy voice that we may know 
the things which belong to our peace and 
the peace of the world. We ask in the 
Redeemers’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, June 14, 1957, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S.21380. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 7441, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments, disagree to the 
amendments of the Senate and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause]. The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
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conferees: Messrs. WHITTEN, MARSHALL, 


NATCHER, BOWLER, CANNON, H. CARL AN- «= 


DERSEN, HORAN, VURSELL, and TABER., 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 6070, 
making appropriations for sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments, disagree to the 
amendments of the Senate and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissip>pi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. THOMAS, YATES, EVINS, 
BOLAND; CANNON, VURSELL, OSTERTAG, 
JONAS, and TABER. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Small Business may be allowed to sit 
this week after today during general de- 
bate in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


THE HOUSE TALLY CLERKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FULTON] referred to the fact 
that in only 4 instances in his 13 years 
of service in the House has he been re- 
corded incorrectly on rollcalls. May I 
say that in 32 years as a Member of 
this House in only 1 instance have the 
tally clerks made an error in recording 
my vote? I think this is a very fine rec- 
ord and I congratulate them for their 
accuracy. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Fair Labor Standards Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor may have 
permission to sit during general debate 
for the balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 
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4 WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 72) 


” to amend section 21 of the World War 


Veterans’ Act of 1924, to provide for the 
disposition of certain benefits which are 
unpaid at the death of the intended 
beneficiary. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, a rule 
has been granted on this bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 469) to 
authorize the United States to defray the 
cost of assisting the Klamath Tribe of 
Indians to prepare for termination of 
Federal supervision, to defer sales of 
tribal property, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
rule has been granted on this bill; there- 
fore I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES TO BOY 
SCOUTS FOR JAMBOREE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6881) 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense to 
lend certain Army, Navy, and Air Force 
equipment and provide certain services 
to the Boy Scouts of America for use at 
the Gold Rush 1957 Jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
stricken from the calendar. : 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I concur in that 
request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
rae penen of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 


MEAT PROMOTION PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7244) 
amending the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, to permit deductions for a 
self-help meat promotion program. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


SERGEANT BLUFF CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1942) 
for the relief of the Sergeant Bluff Con- 
solidated School District. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
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otherwise appropriated, to the Sergeant Bluff 
Consolidated School District, of the State of 
Iowa, the sum of $15,217.53. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of 
all claims of the said school district against 
the United States for tuition for chil- 
dren of Air Force personnel stationed at 
Sioux City Air Force Base, Iowa, for the 
school year 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54, which 
tuition payments the said school district 
failed to receive because of erroneous infor- 
mation given to them by an Air Force rep- 
resentative: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1061) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments to settle certain claims for damage 
to, or loss of, property or personal injury 
or death, not cognizable under any other 
law. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Chapter 163 is amended— 

(A) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 


“§ 2736. Property loss; personal injury or 
death; incident to use and opera- 
tion of Government property and 
not cognizable under other law. 


“(a) Under such regulations. as the Secre- 
tary of a military department may prescribe, 
he or any officer designated by him may set- 
tle, and pay in an amount not more than 
$1,000 a claim against the United States, not 
cognizable under any other provision of law, 
for damage to, or loss of, property, or for per- 
sonal injury or death, caused by.a civilian 
officer or employee of that department or a 
member of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
Marine Corps, as the case may be, incident 
to the use or operation of Government prop- 
erty. 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may prescribe, he or any 
officer designated by him has the same au- 

hority as the Secretary of a military de- 
partment with respect to a claim for damage 
to, or loss of, property, or for personal injury 
or death, caused by a Civilian officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, incident to the use or operation of 
Government property. 

“(c) A claim for personal injury or death 
under this section may not be allowed for 
more than the cost of reasonable medical, 
hospital, and burial expenses actually in- 
curred, and not otherwise furnished or paid 
by the United States. 
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“(d) No claims may be allowed under this 
section unless it is presented in writing with- 
in 2 years after it accrues.”; and 

(B) by adding the following item at the 
end of the analysis: 

“§ 2376. Property loss; personal injury or 
death; incident to use and opera- 
tion of Government property and 
not cognizable under other law.” 

(2) Chapter 651 is amended— 

(A) by repealing section 7625; and 

(B) by striking out the following item in 
the analysis: 


“Claims against the United States; private 
property; loss or damage.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 3, strike out “accrues” and in- 
sert “accrues.” 

Page 3, line 6, strike out “651” and insert 
853”. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of the Navy now has power to 
settle claims for damages to or loss of 
private property not in excess of $500. 
The proposed bill would expand this set- 
tlement power to include the settlement 
of claims for personal injury and death 
and would increase the top limit of such 
settlement from $500 to $1,000. Further- 
more, it would apply to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the Army 
and Air Force as well as to the Secretary 
of the Navy. The Secretary of the Navy 
has had this power for more than 25 
years and in practice it has worked well. 

In the opinion of the committee there 
is a very practical need for the Secre- 
tary of the military departments to 
exercise the authority to settle the type 
of claims contemplated under this bill 
and the possession of this authority 
would eliminate the introduction of nu- 
merous private bills every year, for as it 
is expressly stated in the bill the claims 
to be settled under this proposed measure 
would be only those which are not pro- 
vided for under any other law. 

The committee amendments. were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL PROBATION ACT APPLICA- 
BLE TO DISTRICT COURTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7261) 
to amend the Federal Probation Act to 
make it applicable to the United States 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
title 18, United States Code, section 3651, 
shall apply to the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. Accord- 
ingly, the first paragraph of section 3651 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking therefrom the words, “except in 
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the District of Columbia”, so that said para- 
graph shall read as follows: 

“Upon entering a judgment of conviction 
of any offense not punishable by death or 
life imprisonment, any court having juris- 
diction to try offenses against the United 
States when satisfied that the ends of justice 
and the best interest of the public as well as 
the defendant will be served thereby, may 
suspend the imposition or execution of sen- 
tence and place the defendant on probation 
for such period and upon such terms and 
conditions as the court deems best.” 

Sec. 2. The act approved June 25, 1910 (36 
Stat. 864; sec. 24-102, D. C. Code) is repealed 
insofar as it applies to the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
but nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to amend or repeal the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
suspension of the imposition or execution 
of sentence in certain cases in the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia and in 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved June 18, 1953 (67 Stat. 65). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING REASONABLE NOTICE 
FOR CERTAIN INTERLOCUTORY 
RELIEF 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6789) 
to provide for reasonable notice of appli- 
cations to the United States courts of 
appeals for interlocutory relief against. 
the orders of certain administrative 
agencies. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the third sentence 
of subsection (b) of section 9 of the act of 
December 29, 1950 (64 Stat. 1182; 5 U. S. C. 
1039), is amended to read as follows: “In 
cases where irreparable damage would other- 
wise ensue to the petitioner, the court of 
appeals may, on hearing, after reasonable 
notice to the agency and to the Attorney 
General, order a temporary stay or suspen- 
sion, in whole or in part, of the operation 
of the order of the agency for not more than 
60 days from the date of such order pending 
the hearing on the application for such in- 
terlocutory injunction, in which case such 
order of the court of appeals shall contain 
a specific finding, based on evidence sub- 
mitted to the court of appeals, and identified 
by reference thereto, that such irreparable 
damage would result to petitioner and speci- 
fying the nature of such damage.” 

Src. 2, The second sentence of subsection 
(ad) of section 1006 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1024; 49 U. S. C. 646), 
as amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: “Upon good cause shown and after 
reasonable notice to the Board, interlocutory 
relief may be granted by stay of the order or 
by such mandatory or other relief as may be 
appropriate.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
the present law—section 1039 of title V 
of the United States Code—where ir- 
reparable damages would otherwise en- 
sue to the petitioner, the court of appeals 
may, after not less than 5 days’ notice 
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to the agency involved and to the Attor- 
ney General, order a temporary stay of 
the operation of the order of the agency 
for not more than 60 days. It has been 
felt that to require the petitioner to give 
the agency and the Attorney General 
5 days’ notice in certain urgent cases 
prevents the court of appeals from stay- 
ing the operation of the agency’s order 
in sufficient time to avoid undue hard- 
ship to the person involved. 

This bill, which has been recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, would simply change 
the requirement of not less than 5 days’ 
notice to'a requirement of “reasonable 
notice” to the agency and the Attorney 
General. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INTEREST CHARGES ON CIVIL SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT DEPOSITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3048) 
relating to the charging of interest on 
deposits to the credit of the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 601, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (e) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, as amend- 
ed, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “No interest shall be charged 
for any period of separation from the service 
which began before October 1, 1956.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect as of October 1, 1956. 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
first of two amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mrs. PFOsT: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
section 4 (e) of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: ‘No interest 
shall be charged for any period of separation 
from the service which began before Octo- 
ber 1, 1956.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 403 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act Amendments of 1956 (70 
Stat. 760; 5 U. S. C. 2251, note) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
sentence: ‘The beginning date of the an- 
nuity of the surviving widow of any Mem- 
ber described in the immediately preceding 
sentence who shall have died on or after 
January 1, 1957, shall be the first day of 
the month in which such Member shall 
have died or the first day of the month in 
which this sentence is enacted, whichever 
day occurs later.’ 

“Src. 3. The amendment made by the 
first section of this act shall take effect as 
of October 1, 1956.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
- Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
second amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. PFosT: 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill relat- 
ing to the charging of interest on deposits 
to the credit of the civil service retirement 
and disability fund, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I do so to inquire of the 
gentlewoman as to whether or not these 
amendments bring the Senate bill in 
conformity with the bill reported out of 
the House committee. 

Mrs. PFOST. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. So these 
amendments all have committee ap- 
proval? . 

Mrs. PFOST. Yes. The first amend- 
ment is to the text of the bill. The 
second amendment conforms the title 
and the change in the text. The effect 
of the amendment to the text of the bill 
is to incorporate in the bill the lan- 
guage in the text of H. R. 3048 as re- 
ported by the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, which is explained in 
House Report No. 540, accompanying 
H. R. 3048. The amendment to the text 
of S. 601 conforms the title of this 
bill and the title of H. R. 3048 as re- 
ported. 

S. 601 and H. R. 3048 as introduced 
are identical. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A pill 
relating to the charging of interest on 
deposits to the credit of the civil service 
retirement and disability fund, and for 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

H. R. 3048 was laid on the table. 


EXTENDING TITLE II, FIRST WAR 
POWERS ACT, 1941 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7536) 
to amend the act of January 12, 1951, as 
amended, to continue in effect the pro- 
visions of title II of the First War Pow- 
ers Act, 1941. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

` Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act of January 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1267), as 
amended, is further amended by striking out 
“1957” and inserting in lieu thereof “1959”, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “1267” and sub- 
stitute “1257”. 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “1959” and sub- 
stitute “1958”, 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
the provisions of title II of the First War 
Powers Act, the President may authorize 
any department or agency of the Gov- 
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ernment, which is dealing with national 
defense, to make contracts and negoti- 
ate with respect to the contracts, with- 
out regard to the provisions of the law 
relating to the making, performance, or 
amendment of such contracts. The 
President can authorize this whenever he 
deems that it would facilitate the na- 
tional defense. 

Pursuant to this act the President has 
conferred the powers authorized upon 
the heads of a number of departments 
including Defense, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, Interior, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

It is felt that continuation of these 
emergency powers is important to assist 
the various departments in the prosecu- 
tion of the national mobilization pro- 
gram. Under this act, for example, an 
executive department could modify a 
Government contract without requiring 
additional consideration where a threat- 
ened loss on the contract might force the 
contractor out of business. 

Title II was reactivated for the Ko- 
rean emergency in 1951 and has been ex- 
tended ever since. Unless extended now 
it will expire on June 30 this year. This 
bill would extend it for another 1-year 
period until June 30, 1958. 

The bill as referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary provided for an exten- 
sion until 1959. It was, however, the 
opinion of a majority of the committee 
that emergency legislation such as this 
should not be automatically extended for 
long periods of time without sufficient 
study and understanding by the com- 
mittee. For this reason, the committee 
amended the bill so as to extend the act 
for a period of only 1, rather than 2 
years. Meanwhile, it is my hope that 
the committee will make the proper study 
to determine whether this act should 
be further extended next year. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GRANTING CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3940) 
to grant certain lands to the Territory 
of Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is ae e 
granted to the Territory of Alaska all right, 
title, and interest of the United States, in 
and to section 16, township 13, north, range 
3 west, Seward meridian, containing 640.08 
acres, and in and to the minerals in said 
lands, including all rights, title, and interest 
under any lease, permit, or contract cover- 
ing said lands and minerals. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1 of the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 
1214; 48 U. S. C. 353), as amended, the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska may manage and dispose of 
the lands and minerals described in section 
1 of this act in any manner as the Legisla- 
ture of Alaska may by law direct: Provided, 
That the proceeds or income hereafter de- 
rived from said lands and minerals, over and 
above their cost of management or disposal, 
shall be set apart as permanent funds, to be 
invested and the income expended for the 
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exclusive use and benefit of the public 
schools in Alaska in the same manner as 
provided for in section 1 of the act of March 
4, 1915, supra. 

Src. 8. Nothing in this act shall affect any 
valid rights and obligations under the laws 
of the United States and under the laws of 
the Territory of Alaska existing at the date 
of enactment of this act. 

Sec. 4. Enactment of this act shall not 
entitle the Territory of Alaska to designate 
other land for reservation in accordance with 
section 1 of the act of March 4, 1915, SORTS, 
in lieu of the land granted by this act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, a patent for the lands and 
minerals described in section 1 of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENT AND ENTRY OF PUB- 
LIC LANDS IN ALASKA CONTAIN- 
ING COAL, OIL, OR GAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4635) 
to provide for settlement and entry of 
public lands in Alaska containing coal, 
oil, or gas under section 10 of the act of 
May 14, 1898, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it. enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of March 8, 1922 (42 Stat. 415; 48 U. S. C. 
376), is hereby amended: 

(a) By striking out the words “from and 
after the passage of this act” and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “Claims 
under section 10 of the act of May 14, 1898 
(30 Stat. 413), as amended (48 U.S. C. 461), 
and” 

(b) By striking out the phrase “settler 
who has initiated a homestead claim” and 
by inserting in lieu thereof “claimant who 
has initiated such a claim.” 

SEC. 2. Section 2 of the act of March 8, 
1922 (42 Stat. 416; 48 U. S. C. 377) is 
hereby amended by striking out the last pro- 
viso of that section. 

Src. 3. The act of May 14, 1898, as amend- 
ed, supra, is further amended by inserting 
immediately after the words “coal lands” and 
.“gas lands” where they appear, the follow- 
ing: “except as provided under the act of 
March 8, 1922 (42 Stat. 415; 48 U. S. C. 376) .” 

Sec. 4. Any person who heretofore settled 
or entered on lands made subject to the pro- 
vision of the act of March 8, 1922, under the 
terms of this act shall be entitled to credit 
toward the requirements of the act under 
which settlement or entry was made to the 
full extent that he complied with such re- 
quirements prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REVISION OF TRIBAL ROLL, EAST- 
ERN BAND OF CHEROKEE IN- 
DIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4830) 
to authorize revision of the tribal roll of 
the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, 
North Carolina, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That nothwithstanding 
the act of June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 376) and 
the act of March 4, 1931 (46 Stat. 1518), the 
Tribal Council of the Eastern Band of Chero- 
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kee Indians, under such rules and regula- 
tions as it prescribes subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, is authorized 
to revise the roll of the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians of North Carolina, pre- 
pared and approved pursuant to such acts 
of June 4, 1924, and March 4, 1931, (1) by 
removing from such roll the name of any 
person who is not living on the date of en- 
actment of this act, (2) by placing on such 
roll all members of the Eastern Band who 
on the date of enactment of this act are not 
on such roll, and (3) by making from time to 
time such other changes in, additions to, and 
deletions from the roll as the tribal council 
determines to be necessary. The tribal coun- 
cil shall, subject to approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, prescribe the require- 
ments (including the degree of Cherokee In- 
dian bicod) for membership in the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians for persons born 
on or after June 4, 1924, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to prescribe such rules 
and regulations.as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 


is not present. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk ‘called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 110] 


Adair Fogarty Porter 

Bailey Griffin Powell 

Baker Hillings Scherer 
Beamer Holtzman Simpson, I!l. 
Bentley James Steed 

Blitch McConnell Teague, Calif. 
Bowler McGovern Walter 
Brownson McIntosh Williams, N. Y. 
Coudert Machrowicz Yates 

Evins May 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 406 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and pro- 
tecting the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H. R. 6127, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the commit- 
tee rose on Friday the bill was considered 
as having been read and open to amend- 
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ment at any point. It was also agreed 
that all time for debate on the bill and 
all amendments thereto would close not 
later than 6 p. m. today. 

Are there any further amendments? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia: On page 10, line 5, after the period 
add a new sentence as follows: “It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the Congress that 
in the trial of charges of criminal contempt 
of court in any proceedings pursuant to this 
act no person shall be deprived of a trial by 
jury who would be entitled to such trial by 
jury in the absence of this act.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. I make the point of 
order that this amendment, providing 
for jury trial, has already been dealt 
with. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must 
state that the amendment is in an en- 
tirely different form than the one al- 
ready considered and must hold that it, 
too, is germane and overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very simple amendment 
and it is designed to illustrate the sin- 
cerity or lack of sincerity of those who 
debated the jury trial amendment. The 
entire debate was predicated upon the 
assertion by the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], the author of the bill, and by 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
that there was no intention on the part- 
of the authors of this bill or the Con- 
gress to deprive a person of a trial by 
jury who would otherwise be entitled 
to it. 

Now, it is well known that ordinarily 
a person cited for contempt under sec- 
tion 3691 of the code is entitled to a 
trial by jury unless the Government is 
a party. In this case the Government 
is a party, for whatever purpose I will 
not discuss, but it was affirmatively as- 
serted that there was no intent on the 
part of the gentlemen who propose this 
bill to the Congress that it should de- 
prive any person of the right of trial by 
jury who would otherwise be entitled 
thereto. Now, this amendment simply 
says what they say. If they meant it, 
all right; if they did not mean it, let 
them come up on the floor and say they 
did not mean it. 

I want you to pay particular atten- 
tion to this language, because what it 
says is to say what they said when they 
were proposing the bill and debating for 
the bill. The amendment simply says: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that in the trial of charges of 
criminal contempt of court in any proceed- 
ings pursuant to this act no person shall 
be deprived of a trial by jury who would 
be entitled to such trial by jury in the ap- 
sence of this act. 


The gentleman 
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Now, is that not simple? Is that not 
what you intended to do, or did you have 
your tongue in cheek when you voted 
against the trial by jury amendment? 
I am just putting you to the test. Did 
you mean it or did you not mean it? 
All this says is that it is the policy of 
the Congress—there is nothing affirma- 
tive about it except to express what the 
gentlemen expressed—that no person 
would be deprived of a jury trial by this 
bill who would otherwise be entitled to it. 

In closing I want to again call atten- 
tion to the language at page 8501 of the 
ReEcorp of June 6. 

First the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KEATING]. 

I will say to the gentleman that I was the 
author of this provision as it came to me 
from the Justice Department. 


Which meant the Justice Department 
was the author, really. 


I say to the gentleman categorically— 


Categorically, mind you— 
that, while it may be an admission of ig- 
norance, it never entered my mind that I 
was taking away anybody’s right to a jury 
trial when I introduced the measure or when 
I voted for it in committee and in the last 
Congress. Such a motive was never in my 
mind. I do not know whether it was in 
the mind of anyone else or not. 


He was followed by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] who 
said: 

I want to say at the outset I agree with 


what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


KEATING] said with reference to our mo- 
tives. As I said before, I am a libertarian, 
and I would not want by any stretch of the 
imagination to take away any rights from 
anyone. 


Gentlemen, there it is. I have laid it 
on the line. You either meant it or you 
did not mean it. Your vote will test your 
sincerity. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr, SMITH]. We have already 
passed on the substance of this amend- 
ment by a very decisive vote. ‘The 
amendment, which in substance is this 
very amendment now offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] was 
decisively defeated. Let me read the 
‘amendment that we defeated here Fri- 
day: 

Provided, That in all cases of contempt 
“arising under the laws of the United States 
governing the issuance of injunctions or 
restraining orders in any action or proceed- 
ing instituted under this act, and the act 
or thing done or omitted, also constitutes 
a criminal offense under any act of Con- 
gress, or under the laws of any State in 
which it was done or omitted, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the contempt shall have 
been committed. 


All the gentleman does is state it in an- 
other way. He uses different language, 
but the import and meaning are 
exactly the amendment which we de- 
feated on last Friday. 

I will state that nobody acted with 
tongue in cheek. I would say beyond 
that that the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH] is as wrong as a 2-foot yard- 
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stick in proposing this amendment at 
this time and saying that it is different 
than the amendment that we defeated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] sometimes has a 
very, very unpleasant way of pointing 
down the highway we are traveling. The 
result is that we are shown to be incon- 
sistent—a disagreeable feeling. He made 
the statement a few moments ago that 
during the debate the contention had 
been all through—and that is my under- 
standing of it—that we were not taking 
away from anyone anything at all by re- 
jecting the amendment providing for a 
trial by jury. 

Notwithstanding the statement of the 
very distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] that this was the 
same amendment, different only in 
words, from the jury-trial amendment— 
previously offered—my understanding, 
as I listened to the ruling of the Chair 
is that it was a different amendment. 
If I am wrong I want to be corrected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the Chair said 
it was only different as to form. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Different words? 
Well, different as to form. Do you mean 
it? As the gentleman from Virginia 
said, did you mean it the other day when 


-you said this bill would not deprive any- 


one of a trial by jury? All this amend- 
ment does is to make clear that it was 
not the intent of this bill to deprive 
anyone of a civil right. 

Mr. CELLER. Is the gentleman ask- 
ing me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Last Friday one of 
our colleagues said that we had to make 
the choice between the right to vote 
and the right to trial by jury. That was 
not and is not the issue. But I wonder, 
if that was the real issue, what Girard, 
awaiting trial in Japan, would say. 
Would he rather have a trial by jury, an 
American jury, or the right to vote? A 
vote may not do him much good if he 
cannot get a trial by jury. 

Then another thing, some of us have 
grown a little bit weary of having our 
actions characterized in a certain way. 
Let me read from the REcorp: Of-those 
who oppose this bill, it was said: 

Clothing their arguments in -sheep’s gar- 
ments of high-sounding phrases, neverthe- 


less, the heart of their approach is one of 
hypocrisy and dishonesty. 


I apologize to the House for sitting 
here and letting a Member get away 
with that statement. A point of order 
should have been made. I just did not 
ask to have the words taken down, as I 
should have. 

Here is another quote: 

As for me, I would like you to face your 


conscience and make the choice between 
hypocrisy and honesty. 


Some are getting a little bit tired of 
listening to. accusations of hypocrisy 
and dishonesty every time he does not 
agree with what someone, especially 
from those who preach the Gospel, has 
to say. 


.or not to do a certain act. 


June 17 

The gentleman from Virginia has put 
it right on the line. Do you mean what 
you said the other day when you said 
you were not by this bill taking away any 
right that was vested in a citizen? 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the ninth day of debate. A lot has been 
said on both sides of this issue. When 
this bill cleared the committee it was evi- 
dent the only amendment to the total 
bill of any significance or consequence 
was the so-called trial-by-jury proviso. 

Transmitting all of those sad and bitter 
charges of hypocrisy and dishonesty, I 
am going to ask you to bear with me in 
these last hours of discussion to see if we 
can divorce emotionalism from this bill 
and figuratively put it in a bag, remove it 
from the Chamber and hang it out in the 
cloakroom, because its removal will help 
the deliberations. A cold, calm, and dis- 
passionate view will help us discern 
the jury issue fairly and factually ac- 
cording to the dimensions of the bill it- 
self. 

Every Member who voted in favor of 
this measure last Friday is strong in sup- 
port of the right of a trial by jury in 
criminal cases. They realize, like you 
and I, that the right to a trial by jury 
represents a 700-year struggle for human 


‘rights. Nobody who voted against the 


amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Keeney] would in 
anywise want that wonderful guaranty 
to he taken away from the American peo- 
ple because that right is the very corner- 
stone cf American jurisprudence. 
As I have stated on this floor on at 
least two occasions, this civil-rights bill 
provides a civil remedy in the hope of 
shoring up the guaranty of the 15th 
amendment. Being only a civil proceed- 
ings, it provides for a civil remedy per- 
mitting the Attorney General to go in 
and represent to the court that some 
one individual or a group of individuals’ 
rights to vote are being jeopardized. On 
that representation by verifying com- 
plaint or by an affidavit, the court in its 
wisdom will or will not issue an injunc- 
tion writ. If granted, the writ is served 
upon an individual or individuals. The 
party or parties are enjoined, restrained, 
or directed by the injunction writ to do 
In the event 
that the individual or individuals desig- 
nated and served with process decided to 
thwart the decretal order of the court, 
of course, the court then cites that in- . 
dividual into court under a rule to show 
cause and asks him in substance—did he 
or did he not violate that injunction writ. 
The opponents of the bill inject the legal 
proposition called criminal contempt. 
Criminal contempt which takes place 
outside the presence of the court is sep- 
arate and distinguishes it from another 
type of contempt called civil or direct 
contempt which takes place in the very 
presence of the court. Up to this mo- 
ment the opponents have conceded they 
have no quarrel with the inherent right 
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of the court to try and sentence any in- 
dividual who commits a contempt in the 
presence of the court. What would be 
an example of direct or civil contempt? 
Assume as a lawyer I am trying a case 
or law suit. In the course of the trial, 
the court would hold against me on a 
question of evidence. In the face of the 
ruling I might observe, “Well, I think the 
court is silly here. I do not think the 
judge knows what he is doing.” This 
colloquy having taken place in the pres- 
ence of the court constitutes contempt— 
it is directed against the dignity of the 
the court and its ruling. The court could 
deal with me summarily and hold me in 
contempt of court. There is no right 
to a trial by jury under this hypothesis. 

I respectfully submit the amendment 
should be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia has presented a very ingenious 
and adroit amendment. Although it 
raises the same issue as the jury trial 
amendment, it has been ruled by the 
Chair to be in order. This whole ques- 
tion of a right to a jury trial is pre- 
sented here exactly as it was in the mat- 
ter which we voted on last Friday. This 
amendment, as it is worded, could cause 
some confusion. I am going to assume 
it means that it would permit anyone 
who was brought up for violation of an 
injunction issued pursuant to this bill 
to have a jury trial, because I am sure 
that is the intention of the author. Cer- 
tainly, we must face that as the issue 
here. 

In this field, as in many other fields, 
an individual who is injured and is de- 
prived of the right to vote can today sue 
for damages or for an injunction. If 
he sues for damages, it is a suit for dam- 
ages involving over $20, which comes 
squarely within the four walls of the 
Constitution. The defendant, therefore, 
gets a jury trial. If, however, as we pro- 
vide in this bill, in order to protect and 
strengthen these civil rights, including 
the right to vote, the Attorney General, 
in the public interest, brings suit for an 
injunction, the defendant does not get 
a jury trial in a proceeding to punish 
for any contempt of the court order. 

In the bill we had before us last year 
it was said that the Attorney General 
could bring an action for damages in 
the name of the real party in interest. 
That has been struck out in this bill. 
The only proceeding here is a suit by the 
Attorney General in the public interest 
to sustain and strengthen civil rights. 

The situation is exactly the same, for 
instance, as it is under the Sherman Act 
and the Clayton Act. There, competi- 
tors who are injured by an illegal or 
criminal act can bring a suit for dam- 
ages and in that suit for damages the 
defendant is entitled to a jury trial. 

Likewise, the United States Govern- 
ment, through the Attorney General, can 
bring a civil suit to prevent or restrain 
these acts from being done. If the busi- 
nessmen involved go ahead and commit 
these acts in violation of that injunction 
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they can be held for contempt of court. 
There is no trial by jury: 

The same applies under the Securities 
and Exchange Act, under the Public 
Utilities Act, and, for instance, under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Em- 
ployees who are injured by a criminal 
violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
may sue for double damages. In such 
suit they would be entitled to a jury trial. 
On the other hand, the Attorney General 
may bring an action to restrain em- 
ployers from continuing to violate the 
act. The acts may be criminal in their 
nature, but if the Attorney General pro- 
ceeds by the injunctive process it is a 
civil suit; and if the person involved de- 
fies the order of the court and is held in 
contempt, he does not have a jury trial. 

The same is true under the Interstate 
Commerce Act. It is true throughout 
our Federal jurisprudence that an in- 
jured individual may bring an action to 
recover damages, in which case a jury 
trial is required. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEATING. Not at the moment. 

On the other hand, if the Attorney 
General proceeds through the injunctive 
process, as is envisioned in this bill, then 
there is no jury trial. 

The amendment before us, Mr. Chair- 
man, is in essence and in substance ex- 
actly the amendment which we had be- 
fore us on Friday, and it should be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Ido not care 
for time, but I thank the gentleman for 
his generosity. I will state, however, 
since the gentleman has yielded to me, 
what I wanted to ask the gentleman from 
New York when he declined to yield for 
me, and after I state the question he 
may wish to reconcile his position. The 
question I wished to ask is this: 

Will the gentleman describe the dif- 
ference between his own statement in 
the Record which I read: 

And I say to the gentleman categorically 
that while it may be an admission of ignor- 
ance, the thought never entered my mind of 
taking away anybody’s right to a jury trial 
when I introduced this measure or when I 
voted for in this committee. Such a motive 
was never in my mind. 


Now, I would like the gentleman to 
state what the difference is between his 
statement to the House which I have 
just read, and the amendment I have 
just offered. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be very 
happy to respond if the gentleman from 
Iowa will yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. There is no right to 
a trial by jury that is taken away by 
this bill. This bill provides that an ac- 
tion may be brought in the public in- 
terest by the Attorney General of the 
United States in accordance with a long 
line of other Federal statutes. In such 
an action there is never given a right 
to a jury trial to one who defies the 
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order of the court and is cited for con- 
tempt. The statement I made to the 
gentleman from Maryland still stands, 
as does the explanation I have given. 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am sorry 
the gentleman did not see fit to answer 
my question categorically. 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I take this brief mo- 
ment only to tell some of my colleagues 
that maybe one reason we like a jury trial 
is because some of us are very puzzled 
over the scope of this bill. Ihave not yet 
heard defined in this House, and I have 
listened to almost all of the debate, what 
the civil rights are that are involved, if 
we take out the right to vote. And I 
point out to you the language at the bot- 
tom of page 10, which reads as follows: 
Providing for the protection of civil rights, 
including the right to vote. 


Does that language include freedom 
of worship? The bill mentions reli- 
gion. Does it include the right of free 
assembly, the right of free speech, the 
freedom of the press, or all of the first 
10 amendments as well as the 14th and 
15th amendments? Should we not be 
further covered by having this right to 
trial by jury, or, at least, not have a 
right taken away from us. I am saying 
nothing new from what I said the other 
day, last. Friday and again Thursday, 
however, these questions have not been 
answered. : 

Mr. Chairman, when I expressed this 
earlier I was told by the chairman of 
the committee that such observations 
have no place in this argument, that 
they would not be germane to the bill. 
I directed my remarks, for example, to 
the right of a laboring man, whether 
he joins a union or not, to work. I 
tested that matter by offering an amend- 
ment. The Chair ruled that this bill 
dealt with political rights and that my 
amendment covered labor rights, there- 
fore was not in order. In the debate 
we have not differentiated between po- 
litical and labor rights and civil rights. 
Refer to section 104, paragraphs 2 and 3. 
Are civil rights involved in the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution? 
Should we not, therefore, be protected 
by having the right to trial by jury? Do 
we dare take away any of these rights, 
such as the right to trial by jury for 
criminal contempt if we are tampering 
with these civil rights? Regardless of 
the merits of the present bill, should we 
not be accorded the protection of a trial 
by jury? 

Having been ruled out of order and 
noting that my colleagues have not in- 
troduced any other amendment along 
this line, I do not intend to intrcduce 
any further amendment; but I rise to 
ask your support for the jury trial 
amendment and leave you with this one 
unanswered question which I think 
ought to be in the REcorp: What are 
specifically these civil rights that the 
Civil-Rights Commission is supposed to 
investigate? If we do not spell them 
out what protection do we have? 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude by simply 
saying that unless and until we define 
just what the civil rights are that are 
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to be protected, other than the right to 
vote which is perfectly clear to us, there 
should be the right of trial by jury so 
that all of these are protected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER and 
Mr. Situ of Virginia. 

The committee divided and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 141, 
noes 163. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ray: On page 
10, line 12, strike out the words “or other” 
in line 12 of page 10 and insert at the end 
of said line the following sentence: “The 
district courts shall not exercise jurisdiction 
in proceedings authorized by this section if 
a plain, speedy, and efficient remedy may be 
had in the courts of the State or Territory 
in which the party aggrieved resided at the 
time the cause of action arose.” 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
duplicate amendment on page 12. Iask 
unanimous consent that the two amend- 
ments be considered en bloc and that I 
may be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes 
on both amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CELLER. Where does the sec- 
ond amendment come in the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the second amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ray: On page 
12, lines 12 and 13, strike out the words “or 
other” in lines 12 and 13 on page 12 and add 
at the end of line 13 on page 12 the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The district courts shall 
not exercise jurisdiction in proceedings au- 
thorized by this section if a plain, speedy, 
and efficient remedy may be had in the 
courts of the State or Territory in which the 


party aggrieved resided at the time the cause 
of action arose.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Illinois allow 10 minutes 
to a speaker in rebuttal? 

Mr. MASON. Where there are two 
amendments to be discussed; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.RAY. Mr. Chairman, in my mind 
these amendments reach the most seri- 
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ous defect, and it is a very serious de- 
fect, in the bill before us, H. R. 6127. 

Last year I voted for th civil-rights 
bill. After its passage here, I talked with 
many who had supported and many who 
had opposed the bill, in an effort to find 
out for myself what its advocates thought 
most important in the bill and what its 
opponents thought was most damaging. 
Both sides emphasized the same thing 
and that was the sweeping power given 
the Attorney General to bring injunc- 
tion proceedings in Federal courts to the 
exclusion of the State courts. Further 
study led me to believe that there was 
a middle ground which would provide an 
adequate remedy where one did not ex- 
ist, and which would not destroy the 
proper functions and the sovereignty of 
the States where adequate remedies did 
exist. Those with whom I had talked 
earlier, both pros and cons, thought the 
suggestion had merit. 

The portions of H. R. 6127 which I 
would amend are in parts III and IV. 

The amendments have both been read, 
and I will not repeat them here. 

The idea for the proposed amendment 
came from section 1342 of title 28 of the 
United States Code which forbids the 
Federal courts to grant injunctions in 
certain cases raising constitutional 
questions otherwise within their juris- 
diction “if a plain, speedy, and efficient 
remedy may be had in the State courts.” 
It has been on the books for many years 
and it has worked well. Prior law had 
permitted many utilities to go into the 
Federal courts for injunctive relief when 
they thought their property was being 
confiscated by order of a State reg- 
ulatory commission. This procedure 
aroused much controversy and finally 
Congress enacted the language above 
quoted. Now the companies merely 
proceed directly in the State court, or, if 
they start in the Federal court, must 
show that the remedy available in the 
State court does not meet the specifica- 
tions above stated. 

Before the Congress adjourned last 
summer, I had talked with my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING], about what I 
was working on. His comment was that 
the committee’s studies had been very 
exhaustive; that no such idea had been 
placed before the committee by anyone, 
and that he did not believe the change 
I proposed would make the bill any more 
palatable to those who had opposed it. 

I discussed the idea further in last 
year’s campaign wherever I had occasion 
to speak or answer questions about the 
civil-rights bill. 

Later I talked separately with the At- 
torney General and the Deputy Attorney 
General; and with several members of 
the White House staff who referred me 
to the Department of Justice. At that 
Department I was told frankly, perhaps 
bluntly, that they wanted the bill as is. 

When the bill came before the subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee, I was 
given a full and fair hearing but the 
subcommittee did not accept the amend- 
ments. They were later presented to the 
full committee by my distinguished col- 
league from Maryland [Mr. HYDE] and 
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others—and the vote of those present 
was 14 in favor and 12 against the 
amendments. Five proxy votes held by 
the chairman swung the ballot against 
them. 

That history makes clear, I submit, 
that this is not a last-minute idea or one 
introduced for purposes of debate. 
Neither can these be considered crip- 
pling amendments. They represent a 
sincere effort to find a way by which 
civil rights, particularly the right to vote, 
can be protected and given reality where 
necessary, and this with a minimum in- 
terference with the rights of States to 
make and enforce their own laws. 

Where a right is assured by the Con- 
stitution, it is fitting that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is authorized to take ac- 
tion in the courts to prevent infringe- 
ment or loss of that right. It is not es- 
sential and it seems to me wrong to 
authorize the Attorney General to take 
action only in the Federal courts as is 
provided in the sections of the bill to 
which my amendments relate. If the 
laws of a State provide plain, efficient, 
and speedy remedies in its courts, the 
Attorney General should use those courts 
rather than the Federal courts for the 
actions authorized in the bill. That is 
the purpose and that is the effect of the 
amendments I propose. - 

If a State does not provide remedies 
of that sort, the Attorney General 
should be permitted to go into Federal 
court. If there are any States whose 
laws do not provide such remedies, the 
amendments under discusssion would 
permit them to change their statutes in 
order to protect the proper sovereignty 
of the State, if they wish to do so. 

The relationship which should exist 
between Federal and State laws and 
Federal and State Governments in fields 
of mutual interest was discussed clearly 
and effectively last year by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, on pages 4 and 5 of 
Report No. 2576 filed by that committee 
on July 3, 1956, to accompany H. R. 3. 
I quote first from the letter signed by 
the Deputy Attorney General as follows: 

There can be no question of the para- 
mount, although not exclusive, interest of 
the Federal Government in the prevention 
of sedition and advocacy of violent over- 
throw of government, and if Congress con- 
siders it in the public interest to do so it 
may expressly displace State laws on these 
subjects. ‘The converse is also true and 
Congress may elect to share its power in 
this area. This Department believes that 
the Congress should do so. 

Some time ago the Attorney General 
stated publicly that “Experience has shown 
that both in theory and in result this dual 
system of sovereignty possesses the neces- 
sary degree of flexibility to meet the crises 
of the present and future as successfully as 
it has met them in the past. 

It is the view of the Department of Jus- 
tice that in the fields of sedition and sub- 
version, the Federal and State Governments 
can work together easily and well, supple- 
menting each other with that degree of 
fiexibility to which the Attorney General 
referred, This legislation would clearly ex- 
press the Congressional intent that such 
cooperation between the Federal and State 
Governments in this field is to be encour- 
aged. 
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Beyond that the committee said in its 
report: 

. AS stated above, the amendment to H. R. 
3 recommended by this committee deals 
specifically with the subject of Federal- 
State relationships in connection with laws 
relating to subversion against the govern- 
ments of the States and the Government of 
the United States. In recommending this 
amendment this committee recognizes the 
interests and rights of the individual States 
to deal with criminal acts of that category 
within their respective jurisdictions. It has 
concluded that the most effective way to 
meet the threat of subversion and sedition, 
is to make it clear that Congress recognizes 
the right and the power of each State to 
enforce criminal penalties for acts, attempts, 
or conspiracies to commit sedition against 
that State or the United States, or for acts, 
attempts, or conspiracies to overthrow the 
Government of the State or of the United 
States. 


The views of the Department of Jus- 
tice and of the Judiciary Committee as 
to H. R. 6127 seem harsh and grasping 
when compared with the reasonable and 
cooperative statements they made re- 
garding H. R. 3. 

I appreciate that the two situations 
differ on facts, but there is every bit as 
much need to have cooperation and co- 
ordination in the field of civil rights and 
their protection as there is in the crimi- 
nal law enforcement provisions. 

The platforms of both parties contain 
strong assertions of the importance of 
preserving and strengthening the rights 
of States and of restoring to the States 
powers which have been taken over by 
the Federal Government in so many 
cases. No program has come to my at- 
tention under which our already over- 
grown central government would be ex- 
panded, largely duplicating existing 
State organizations, to the extent which 
would be inevitable under H. R. 6127. 

I submit that the adoption of the 
amendments under discussion is the only 
way yet suggested by which, in this bill, 
H. R. 6127, the proper authority of the 
States can be fully respected and at the 
same time the Constitutional rights of 
individuals be safeguarded. I hope the 
amendments will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of- the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and wish to ask the author 
of the amendment a question to see if 
we can arrive at a mutual understand- 
ing of the effect of his amendment. 

Do I understand that the gentleman’s 
amendment is to the effect that if there 
is a plain, speedy, and adequate remedy 
at law or in equity in the State courts, 
then the Attorney General is prohibited 
from proceeding with an injunction as 
provided by this law until he has gone 
into the State court and exhausted that 
plain, speedy, and adequate remedy in 
the State court? Is that the gentle- 
man’s amendment? 

' Mr. RAY. Down to the last clause, 
yes. When the gentleman began to say 
“Until he has exhausted” I would have 
to take exception to it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would 
the gentleman’s amendment then re- 
quire the Attorney General of the United 
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States to go into a State court before he 
could exercise the authority vested in 
him by this law? 

Mr. RAY. It is not a question of first 
or second. If the Attorney General al- 
leges in his bill that he files in the Fed- 
eral Court that there is not a plain, 
speedy, and efficient remedy in the State 
courts, and the court upholds that con- 
tention he can stay in the Federal court. 

If the Federal court decides that there 
is a plain, speedy, and efficient remedy 
in the State courts the trial would take 
place there. There would not then be 
a later suit in the Federal court, but 
there would be an appellate procedure 
taking the case ultimately to the Su- 
preme Court, if necessary. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman respond to this question? Do 
I understand correctly the gentleman’s 
amendment to mean that before the At- 
torney General could establish the right 
to go in under this amendment in the 
Federal court he must allege that there 
is no plain, adequate, or speedy remedy 
at law in a State court? 

Mr. RAY. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What does 
the gentleman propose that the Attorney 
General do in the ease of the violation 
of a law as it may relate to the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. RAY. Just exactly what other 
people have had to do who have consti- 
tutional rights that have been referred 
to trial in State courts in the first in- 
stance. It worked well there. The 
rights have been protected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman has reference to those cases 
where State law requires public utility 
companies before they can go into Fed- 
eral court to exhaust remedies in the 
State court, and as we have passed in 
the Congress; is that true? 

Mr. RAY. It is not a question of ex- 
hausting remedies, or one remedy; it is 
either one or the other. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But what 
the gentleman has in mind is that Con- 
gress has limited them to exhaustion of 
the State remedies before they get into 
the Federal court? 

Mr. RAY. They never get back into 
Federal court except by appeal. They 
try the case in the State court if proper 
machinery does exist. It is not a case 
of exhaustion of remedies at all. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman so much for answering 
my question, because it is very apparent 
from the amendment that what the gen- 
tleman is attempting to do is to take 
from the Attorney General the duties 
and responsibilities imposed upon him 
by this act which would say that he 
should go into a State court or that he 
must allege in his petition for injunc- 
tion that there is not an adequate, 
speedy remedy at law in the State courts. 

Mr. RAY. May I reply to that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Was that 
not the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. RAY. No. To start with, the 
Attorney General now has no right to 
go into a court of equity for an injunc- 
tion. You are giving him that right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 
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Mr. RAY. And TI propose a limitation 
upon that gift. That is all this is. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In other 
words, what the gentleman wants to say 
to the Attorney General is that he has 
a right to do something but we are going 
to hamstring the Attorney General so 
that he cannot operate under this pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. RAY. Perhaps I can make it 
clear this way: In a large majority of 
the States there are adequate, speedy 
and efficient remedies. They act with- 
out delay. But they are not all alike, 
they do not involve court proceedings. 
However, the constitutional right of the 
individual is protected. I do not want to 
have an Attorney General have the 
power to set aside State procedures that 
are adequate for the protection of the 
constitutional right and be able to come 
into a Federal court with an injunction 
proceeding. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then I 
take it from the gentleman’s answer that 
he does not want the Attorney General 
under a Federal right, to proceed in a 
Federal case to exercise the authority 
with which he is clothed until he has 
made an exhaustive study of the laws of 
that particular State to ascertain wheth- 
er or not there is a plain, speedy and 
adequate remedy at law in that State? 
In other words, you deprive him of that 
privilege. Is there any other instance 
where the Attorney General or any pros-= 
ecuting officer of the Federal Govern- 
ment is limited to what a State may do 
as to a Federal right? 

Mr. RAY. We are taking a first step 
here by this legislation and I think the 
step should be a short rather than a 
long step. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roosrevett) he was allowed 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
may I first point out that it certainly 
would seem to be almost ludicrous to re- 
quire that the Government of the United 
States should have to go through a State 
court procedure to enforce a Federal 
statute. I doubt very much whether 
anyone who has the interest of this bill 
at heart would want to establish such a 
precedent. 

Secondly, I believe there is a clear 
legal decision on this matter and by 
reading that classic decision of Lane v. 
Wilson, which was decided on December 
22, 1939, it is visible that this proposal 
is clearly unconstitutional. I wonder 
whether the distinguished Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee will read the 
appropriate words, and I gladly yield to 
him at this time if he will do so. 

Mr. CELLER. I will read briefly from 
the case of Lane v. Wilson (cited in 307 
TSJ 

“Barring only exceptional circumstances” 
and there are cases cited “or explicit statue 
tory requirements” statute cited “resort to 
a Federal court may be had without first 
exhausting the judicial remedies of State 
courts.” 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. That it seems to me 
decides the case, if there is any doubt 
in the minds of any of us, as to the un- 
constitutionality of the proposal prof- 
fered. 

The unalienable right of every citizen 
to vote is guaranteed by the Constitution 
and therefore protected by the Federal 
Government. The sole purpose of H. R. 
6127 is to strengthen already existing 
Federal statutes. The desperate need 
for further legislation has been clearly 
shown by the fact that the States, to 
which this amendment would require 
that the power of redress be returned, 
have proven incapable and undesirous 
of protecting that right. The sections 
on page 10, lines 8 to 12, and page 12, 
lines 9 to 13, are included expressly be- 
cause the States have failed to protect 
voting rights. The amendment pro- 
posed by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ray], can only 
serve to undermine the effectiveness of 
this legislation and indeed to virtually 
destroy it in those areas where it is most 
vitally needed. 

Although on the surface the gentle- 
man’s measure appears reasonable, in 
that he recognizes the necessity for 
speedy and efficient remedy of civil 
rights violations, let us examine more 
closely the tortuous path which an ag- 
grieved party whose right to vote has 
been denied must travel in order to se- 
cure relief and who lives, as an example, 
in the State of Mississippi. 

First he may appeal to the district 
attorney or the State attorney general 
to petition the circuit court for an order 
enjoining the election officer to allow 
him to vote. If his request is denied, 
he may himself appeal to the circuit 
court for a writ of mandamus—manda- 
tory injunction—for the same purpose. 
If the court refuses his petition, he has 
one additional recourse. If he is a 
“reputable citizen,” a term not defined 
in the Mississippi Code, he may then 
initiate a criminal action. This will af- 
ford him the satisfaction of punishing 
the election officer, but it will not pro- 
vide for him the opportunity to vote. 

Now, certainly there has been little 
evidence in the past that many State 
courts look with sympathy on claims of 
this nature nor any indication that they 
might in the near future. Yet the ag- 
grieved resident of Mississippi is forced 
to turn to this proven hostile source for 
relief, which the gentleman assures us 
must be plain, speedy, and efficient. But 
who is to determine whether or not re- 
dress will be speedy and efficient or even 
what defines the terms? Surely the bur- 
den of proof that it will not be suffi- 
ciently so will fall on the petitioner. 
The broad undefined nature of this 
amendment seems an indication that it 
is not in fact presented for any other 
reason than to destroy the effectiveness 
of the bill under the cloak of preserving 
a State’s right. 

The purpose of the original section is 
to enable th: Attorney General to insti- 
tute suits and thus relieve the citizen 
from the need to institute them in his 
own name. Hearing testimony has 
shown that individual action to secure 
Civil rights has led to intimidation and 
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even physical violence. Moreover, there 
is nothing to prevent State courts and 
administrative agencies from changing 
their rules of procedure for redress if 
the Federal court determines that action 
has not been plain, speedy, and efficient 
and substituting an equally slow process 
in the name of compliance. This com- 
pliance might then be tested again in 
long, drawn-out proceedings. All we 
have to do is look at what is happening 
in certain States respecting the applica- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision in 
the school integration matter. 

H. R. 6127 is specifically limited to 
Federal elections. On page 11, lines 11 
to 21, amending section 2004 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1971), the bill 
reads: 

No person, whether acting under color of 
law or otherwise, shall intimidate, threaten, 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce any person for the purpose of 
interfering with the right of such other per- 
son to vote or to vote as he may choose, or 
of causing such other person to vote for, or 
not to vote for, any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member 
of the House of Representatives, Delegates or 
Commissioners from the Territories or pos- 
sessions, at any general, special, or primary 
election. 


The precedent for direct Federal ac- 
tion, bypassing existing State machin- 
ery, is clear in the many examples of 
constitutional guaranties which run 
concurrently with State guaranties 
where jurisdiction is clearly defined. In 
cases of Taft-Hartley violations involv- 
ing interstate commerce, the National 
Labor Relations Board may institute 
suits in States which have their own, 
and occasionally similar, legislation that 
is applicable only in cases involving in- 
trastate commerce. Under the present 
sections of H. R. 6127, the power of the 
Attorney General would be directly com- 
parable to that of the National Labor 
Relations Board in instances of elections 
including at least one Federal office, with 
State judicial and administrative reme- 
dies reserved for exclusively State and 
municipal elections. 

There must be no delay or obstruc- 
tion to the rightful consideration of-al- 
leged denial of equal protection. Speed 
and efficiency, and litigation through the 
State courts to get to the Federal court 
are mutually exclusive actions. It is 
impossible to have both. I assure you 
that if this amendment is adopted, the 
successive appeals which must be made 
in order to reach the Federal judicial 
level (and there: can be no guaranty 
that this will not be the case) will con- 
sume such time, energy, and expense 
that few will attempt it. Those few 
will have spent long periods of time in 
a state of deprivation of the very rights 
which this legislation seeks to insure. 
I urge the defeat of this amendment by 
all those who sincerely wish to assure 
the right of every American citizen to 
be protected in his constitutional right 
to vote without tieing him up- in all 
kinds of redtape. 

Mr. Chairman, I am now glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman made it clear in the course cf 
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the remarks he made following my effort 
to ask a question, that the remedy in 
the State he mentioned, if it is as he de- 
scribed, could not qualify as a speedy, 
efficient, and adequate remedy. The 
Federal court decides that question in 
the first instance. There is no exhaus- 
tion of remedies in one place before 
going to the other to start the proceed- 
ing. The Attorney General can start 
the proceeding in a State court or he can 
start it in a Federal court. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would simply say to the gentleman that 
I have not been able to find anywhere 
a definition of speedy, direct, and eff- 
cient means. I think the gentleman 
will agree that if time is consumed to 
litigate and decide the question, there 
would be no question but that the elec- 
tion would be over and the right to vote 
would have been denied. 

Mr. RAY. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I do not have the citations, but 
there were decisions under section 1342, 
title 28, which I mentioned, which de- 
fine that question. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Would not the 
gentleman agree that there would have 
to be a new definition in each case? 

Mr. RAY. In my experience with the 
Department of Justice, which has been 
considerable, I would say that they know 
the law of the States and they can find 
that more rapidly than I. I have no 
question about their ability to decide 
that question quickly and easily. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California yield for a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. BOYLE. In connection with the 
amendment, is it not a fact that the 
section and title cited, namely section 
1341, provides for taxes by the States 
and the language in that first section 
says that— 

The district courts shall not enjoin, sus- 
pend, or restrain the assessment, levy, or 
collection of any tax under State law where 
a plain, speedy, and efficient remedy may 
be had in the courts of such State. 


That refers only to the State’s ability 
to tax, is not that so? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. BOYLE. And no Federal law is 
involved, as the gentleman stated in his 
opening remarks. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 
tleman. 

Mr. BOYLE. If the gentleman will 
yield further so I may make the observa- 
tion that section 1342 has to do with 
rate orders of State agencies. The lan- 
guage says: 

The district courts shall not enjoin, sus- 
pend, or restrain the operation of or com- 


I thank the gen- 
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pliance with any order affecting rates charge- 
able by a public utility and made by a State 
administrative agency or a rate-making body 
of a State or political subdivision. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman is 
correct and I thank him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. May I ask my distin- 
guished colleague from California if he 
or the chairman of the committee can 
cite any existing statute which carries 
a provision similar to the one under dis- 
cussion which has the effect of preempt- 
ing all State laws involved? 

Mr. BOYLE. In the absence of the 
chairman, I would say there were none. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the gentleman 
is correct and thank him for his candor, 
because I understand there is no such 
statute presently on the books, and that 
this is writing new statutory lew, regard- 
less of the fact that the Wilson case held 
judicially to that effect. There is noth- 
ing to my knowledge on the statute books 
of a similar nature under any other 
statute. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. In answer to the 
gentleman, may I say that he is correct. 
I think the reason is because of the prior 
decision recognizing it was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. CRAMER. I differ with the gen- 
tleman as to his reasoning because I 
fundamentally believe that the Federal 
Government does not have an exclusive 
remedy or right in these different fields 
to the exclusion of all State statutes on 
similar subjects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER}. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my opinion that the Federal statutes do 
not in these fields preempt State statutes 
where there are similar Federal statutes 
under our Constitution. May I ask the 
gentleman, however, a question with re- 
gard to the activities of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Last year, as I am 
sure the gentleman is aware, our com- 
mittee considered at length Mr. SMITH of 
Virginia’s bill with regard to the pre- 
emption of the State statutes by Federal 
statutes on similar subjects as ruled by 
the Federal Supreme Court. As a com- 
promise on that bill, there also having 
been a resolution introduced in regard 
to the sedition and subversion findings 
on the part of the Supreme Court, over- 
ruling those findings so far as they relate 
to sedition and subversion, a compromise 
bill provided that as a matter of policy 
as far as the United States Congress is 
concerned in these fields the Federal 
statutes do not preempt the State stat- 
utes but a person might be cay 
under either statute. 
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The House Committee on the Judiciary 
voted that compromise bill out favorably, 
overcoming the preemption theory so far 
as sedition is concerned. Does not the 
gentleman think it is highly inconsistent 
that they should vote out this provision 
which is nowhere else existing under the 
law? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman 
has asked me a question about the Judi- 
ciary Committee, of which I am not a 
member. I would have to yield to a 
member of the Judiciary Committee to 
answer that. 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois to answer it. 

Mr. BOYLE. There is no preemption 
in this bill. ‘The only area germane in 
the discussion of this amendment is the 
Federal rightS that are guaranteed by 
the Federal Constitution. The language 
has been taken out of State statutes, 
which provide procedures, in two in- 
stances only, in connection with taxes 
and utility rates. They refer specifically 
to State laws. It is easy enough to see 
why the gentleman from New York 
would talk about those sections because 
that branch of law is his specialty. It 
is my understanding he was a former 
vice president of a telephone company, 
and its general counsel, which should 
not serve to disqualify him; as a matter 
of fact, it shows he has superior knowl- 
edge on the subject. But there is no 
reason to confuse the issue when the 
issue is simply whether these are Federal 
rights guaranteed by the 15th amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CRAMER. On that point, I ask 
my distinguished colleague, Is it not 
always a defense in any Federal case that 
the administrative remedies have not 
been exhausted? 

Mr. BOYLE. Only where you are 
talking about such rights, not where you 
are talking about rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution as it refers to restric- 
tions on State activities. The Attorney 
General under the Constitution has the 
unqualified right to proceed in the Fed- 
eral courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BOYLE]. 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield to my colleague 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I call attention to page 
10 of the report, the last sentence on the 
page, and ask the gentleman if this is 
not going much farther in this bill as 
reported out of the Judiciary Committee 
than it has ever gone before, so far as 
statutes are concerned, and even so far 
as judicial decisions are concerned. It 
says: 

As to the exhaustion of State administra- 
tive remedies, the proposal does change ex- 
isting laws to a certain extent. 


This in my opinion is a most danger- 
ous departure from all existing laws and 
decisions, a departure admitted by the 
committee. 

The report says: 

The Committee on the Judiciary believes 
that a waiver of the doctrine of exhaustion 
of State administrative remedies is neces- 
sary in civil rights’ cases— 
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Admitting they are going farther than 
even the courts have held up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. BOYLE. Answering the question 
categorically, I would say you are correct. 
There is nothing fatal about the fact 
that this bill might go a little bit farther 
than previous legislation. There is, as 
the gentleman knows in common law no 
rule requiring an exhaustion of remedies 
anticipatory to or as a condition prece- 
dent to proceeding under a Federal stat- 
ute. But, I would rather transmit that 
question because I do not think we need 
to get into that area to resolve the sim- 
ple proposition of whether or not under 
the guaranties of the 15th amendment 
we need a civil suit with a civil remedy 
to firm up this guaranty of the right 
to vote. 

Mr. CRAMER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. BOYLE. Iam glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. CRAMER. Could I give the gen- 
tleman a concrete example of what 
might nappen under this? 

Mr. BOYLE. If the gentleman wants 
to indulge in a hypothesis on my time 
I am going to let him, but I would prefer 
to use my own time to address the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CRAMER. Suppose the super- 
visor of registration in my own county is 
involved in this kind of case. Someone 
comes to her and asks to register. She 
says, “No, you have not been, in my opin- 
ion, in the county for 6 months and in 
the State for 1 year as is required hy 
law.” The supervisor of registers like- 
wise, if she does not carry out that law, 
is subject to removal by the gov- 
ernor. Now a case is brought by that 
person seeking to register without going 
to the county commissioner. Let us as- 
sume they are administrative remedies 
which the present law gives him, if the 
supervisor does not carry out those re- 
sponsibilities, the person seeking to reg- 
ister could have gone to the county com- 
missioners to appeal the case, but he did 
not do it. Instead of that, he asked the 
Attorney General to bring an injunc- 
tion under this statute. What happens? 
Even though the supervisor would he 
guilty of a crime for not complying with 
State law requiring residence, in her dis- 
cretion he determined that man was not 
there for a year, without even having to 
exhaust the administrative remedy, she 
could be put in jail for contempt, if she 
does not carry out the court’s orders. 

Mr. BOYLE. The answer is “No,” be- 
cause as a condition precedent to com- 
ing into court and asking for relief there 
would have to be first the certification 
that the individual aggrieved has prop- 
erly registered under existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FORRESTER}. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, it 
is mighty hard for asoutherner like me to 
try to say anything in 2% minutes. 
However, I rise to say this to you. The 
forefathers of some of us participated 
in the War of Independence trying to 
free themselves and their posterity from 
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the British yoke. There were certain 
people in this country who were called 
Tories and who opposed the ambitions 
and aspirations of our people to set up 
a democracy. You know they opposed 
liberty under democracy for this rea- 
son. They said that no democracy had 
ever existed more than 200 years or 
could exist for more than 200 years be- 
cause the people would become so greedy 
and so corrupt and the officers of the 
central government would become so in- 
toxicated with power that they would 
pull down the pillars that supported 
the temple of democracy. I have wit- 
nessed things here today and last week 
that make me ask you, my friends, to 
seriously consider what the Tories said 
about how long a democracy can last. 
Soon we will be 200 years old. I have 
seen sovereign states’ rights made com- 
plete shambles on this floor. I have seen 
the work of a power hungry centralized 
government at first hand. I have seen 
the Government of the United States— 
not individuals—come in and ask for 
the right to deny people the right of 
trial by jury as they have under exist- 
ing law. I have heard this highhanded 
and unconstituted request defended on 
the theory that we must appease people 
‘across the seas. So far as trying to 
appease the Communists is concerned, it 
cannot be done and ought not to be done. 
I have the Communist party platform 
of 1928 here before me. I want to tell 
you in all seriousness and in all candor 
we have already, through legislative, 
executive decree and Supreme Court de- 
cisions, done everything that the Com- 
munist party asked for in 1928 so far 
as the races are concerned. There is no 
appeasement. They only ask your ab- 
ject surrender, and the Republicans and 
Democrats in this house know I am tell- 
ing you the truth. 

Here are the demands of the Commu- 
nist Party set out in its platform of 1928, 
as the same appeared in the Daily 
Worker, Saturday, May 26, 1928, page 6: 
i DEMANDS 

1. Abolition of the whole system of race 
discrimination. Full racial equality. 

2. Abolition of all laws which result in 
segregation of Negroes. Abolition of all Jim 
Crow laws. The law shall forbid all discrim- 
ination against Negroes in selling or renting 
houses. 
`. 8. Abolition of all laws which disenfran- 
chise the Negroes on the ground of color. 

4. Abolition of laws forbidding intermar- 
riage of ‘persons of different races. 

5. Abolition of all laws and public-admin- 
istration measures which prohibit, or in 
practice prevent, Negro children or youth 
from attending general public schools or 
universities. 

6. Full and equal admittance of Negroes to 
all railway station waiting rooms, restau- 
rants, hotels, and theaters. 

7. The War and Navy Departments of the 
United States Government should abolish 
all Jim Crow distinctions in the Army and 
Navy. 

8. Immediate removal of all restrictions in 
all trade unions against the membership of 

_ Negro workers. 

9. Equal opportunity for employment, 
wages, hours, and working conditions for 
Negro and white workers. 


` It is strange to the people of the South 
and the good people everywhere that 
Somehow the Democrats and Republi- 
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cans have been so forgetful of the South. 
Every Communist demand has been met 
with the sole exception of the abolition 
of laws forbidding intermarriage of per- 
sons of different races. 

A case is now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court asking that 
laws forbidding such intermarriages be 
held unconstitutional. I want. to now 
predict that the United States Supreme 
Court will strike down such laws and 
will hold that they are unconstitutional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Rocers] is recognized. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I did not ask 
for time, Mr. Chairman, but since I 
have been recognized I ask unanimous 
consent to yield my time to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I thank the gen- 

leman from Texas. 

In all kindness I want to tell you now 
you are doing the last thing that the 
Communists asked you to do and still, 
still, we are facing the threats of all-out 
war by the Communists. They only want 
you to implement the Executive desires 
and Supreme Court decisions already 
made, and this proposed legislation will 
do that. 

I tell you now, I do not like it. I want 
all of you to know I do not like it. 

You have maligned my people of the 
South. I have heard you talk about 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and other 
States in terms of condemnation I did 
not know could be uttered. But, oh, when 


the going gets rough you are going to 


be mighty glad to see us marching side 
by side with you, and you are going to 
expect us, and we are going to come— 
when the crowd that you are voting for 
and the crowd that you are accepting 
instead of us deserts you; and many of 
that crowd will desert you. Yes, you are 
going to be mighty glad to see us when 
the day of wrath is being visited upon 
you. 

I am ashamed of the contempt that 
has been demonstrated on this floor 
toward my people. I resent it. You say 
that you did not say that the southerners 
will not convict. Of course you said it. 
It has been said by Mr. Brownell; it has 
been said in the Judiciary Committee, 
it has been shouted from the housetops; 
it has been written upon the doorposts, 
You have said it, of course you have, 
You have branded my people as felons. 
You are branding my people by this 
legislation. You on both sides of the 
aisle will someday regret that you did 
it. 

And I say to the Democratic side, to 
the Republican side, you whip us, but our 


heads are unbowed; and although you ` 


are going to whip us today, and I know 
it, my people are willing, if we have to, to 
walk alone through the fiery furnace. Do 
not forget that. But if we walk alone 
we will walk unafraid and unashamed, 
proud of our heritage, proud of States 
rights, and delighted to know that we 
did not participate at the States rights 
funeral, the constitutional funeral, pos- 
terity’s funeral, conducted today. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH] for 2% minutes. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McCut- 
LOCH yielded his time to Mr. KEATING.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, we 
should remember in the consideration of 
this amendment, as with others, that it 
involves a proceeding by the Attorney 
General in the public interest. That is 
the only basis upon which he is entitled 
to proceed. It would, in my judgment, 
be completely destructive of the pur- 
poses of this bill and a complete innova- 
tion of the Federal law to require the 
exhaustion of State remedies by private 
individuals before the Attorney General 
could bring suit under this bill. 

We have heard a lot of theory. Let 
us take a specific case which might make 
it clear. Suppose that individuals A, B, 
and C complain to the Federal Govern- 
ment that the registrar of voters in a 
particular county has discriminated 
against Negroes in registering persons 
to vote. An investigation then indi- 
cates that the complaints are justified 
and that there has been a continuance 
of this widespread discrimination which 
keeps Negroes off the voting rolls. 

There are State administrative and 
judicial remedies open to A, B, and C, 
and other individuals, but they cannot 
exhaust them, either because it costs 
too much, or because the local social and 
economic pressures are such that they 
dare not bring an action. -There is no 
remedy open to the Attorney General 
before. these State administrative 
agencies or the State courts, and noth- 
ing done by this Congress can create a 
remedy for the Attorney General in 
State courts. 

To require the Attorney General to 
wait until each individual has exhausted 
his State remedies, administrative or 
judicial, or both, would mean that Fed- 
eral intervention would be denied in 
those very areas where it is most needed. 
Instead of relief in 1957 or 1958, we 
would have relief in 1970 or 1978. In 
an area where there are adequate and 
speedy local remedies, and where citi- 
zens, aS a practical matter, are able to 
take advantage of those remedies, there 
would be no occasion for Federal suits 
and there would be no occasion for 
bringing this bill to you. The whole 
reason for this legislation, or for any 
civil rights legislation, is to permit Fed- 
eral intervention in those situations 
where, for one reason or another, the 
local areas do not provide adequate 
remedies where persons are being de- 
prived of their constitutional rights. 

The proposed amendment, offered in 
good faith by our able colleague from 
New York, by making Federal action de- 
pendent upon private invocation of 
State remedies would, in effect, permit 
the nullification of Federal policy by 
local pressures upon private complain- 
ants. 

There is a very great difference be- 
tween the cases cited by our friend from 
New York and the situation under this 
bill. He has cited instances where there 
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is similar legislation in the Federal field 
now, cases relating to public utilities, for 
instance. He says in those cases reme- 
dies in the State court must first be 
exhausted, which is true, but there is 
this distinction: Those are suits brought 
by one private individual against an- 
other. You are not dealing in those 
cases with a suit brought by the Attor- 
ney General, or by the United States 
Government, in order to vindicate a pub- 
lic interest. 

In section 1342, which he cited, Con- 
gress itself recognized that the situation 
was different when a Federal interest 
was involved. That section permits the 
Federal courts to retain jurisdiction, 
even though an adequate State remedy 
is available, where the State order inter- 
feres with interstate commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment to pre- 
serve the rights guaranteed by the 9th 
and 10th amendments by striking from 
this bill the provision to bypass the 
State courts. 

For the benefit of everyone here, and 
everywhere, let me say there is great 
danger and there are strong pressures 
to deprive us of our dearly bought and 
deeply treasured individual freedom 
and personal liberties. We must make 
up in determination what we have lest 
in time, and if we are determined, we 
can still preserve the liberties guaran- 
teed us by the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. 

There is a relationship between States 
rights and the fight againss Communist 
subversion in our Nation. 

A repentant ex-Communist once said: 

Communism is not an economic system. 
It is a conspiratorial drive for tightly cen- 
tralized government in the hands of God- 
less gangsters. Communism must, as a pre- 
requisite for success of its conquest, pull all 
powers of the Government into one place— 
Washington, D. C. 

It must first have central control of police; 
second, central control of the ballot box; 
third, central control of property and busi- 
ness; fourth, central control of the press; 
and fifth, last but not least, central control 
of education. 

In this country the Constitution of the 
United States decentralizes the control of 
all these things by constitutional mandate. 
As long as the constitutional doctrine of 
States rights is maintained in this country, 
the Communist conspiracy can never succeed. 


Neither can any other effort to estab- 
lish a dictatorship or tyrant to rule over 
us, and our individual rights, liberties 
and freedoms will continue to live. 

Under our Constitution, and the ex- 
press language of the 10th amendment, 
all powers not delegated to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution are re- 
served to the States and to the people; 
and among those things that are not 
delegated to the United States, among 
the powers and authorities that are re- 
served to the States and to the people in 
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the States are the control of the police, 
the control of the ballot boxes, of prop- 
erty and business, of the press, and the 
control of education. 

Unless we can maintain the decentrali- 
zation of these controls, all of our efforts 
to frustrate the continued inroads on 
our personal rights will be lost, and the 
possibility of tyranny from un-American 
dictators will be enhanced. 

If dictatorship, whether Communist or 
otherwise, comes to our beloved Nation, 
it will come as history shows it has come 
to every dictator-controlled nation, as it 
came to Czechoslovakia under Hitler and 
Hungary under Russia. It will come by 
the centralization of power in one place 
in each country, and when this is safely 
tucked away in one place, the dictator 
can grab those powers and subjugate the 
nation. History shows that to be the 
pattern followed through the ages to the 
present day. 

So, what is the remedy? What is our 
protection? We must revive, reestablish, 
and preserve States rights. For such 
protections as we have left, we do not 
owe thanks to our present generation; 
we do not owe it to our present-day offi- 
cials, though I will say some of us have 
held out for those freedoms and resisted 
all steps toward centralization. We owe 
our thanks for those protections to the 
foresight and the courage of the Found- 
ing Fathers. In the 10th article of the 
Bill of Rights they said to us, finally and 
faithfully, what we could do in order to 
save America: 

The enumeration in this Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage other rights retained by the 
people. The delegation in this Constitution, 
the rights not delegated to the United States, 
are reserved to the States and to the people 
of the States. 


We have heard a great deal about the 
fifth amendment, for traitors and other 
people in trouble rush for its protection, 
but. we should be thankful for and re- 
mind ourselves continually of the 9th 
and 10th amendments, for they were de- 
signed to protect and preserve our Re- 
public, by insuring decentralization of 
power, by reaffirming States rights in 
unmistakable words. 

Yet in one of the nominating conven- 
tions held in August of last year, a gov- 
ernor of one of the States finally man- 
aged to get the floor and said, “I have 
sat on the floor of this convention 4 days 
and have yet to hear anybody say any- 
thing about States rights or constitu- 
tional government.” Eight days later at 
the near end of the other convention, 
somebody might have gotten the floor 
and could equally as truthfully said, “I 
have sat in both conventions all the 
time, both day and night, and have yet 
to hear anybody say a thing about States 
rights or constitutional government.” 

Faced with that situation we need to 
tell ourselves, and tell the world that 
States rights and constitutional govern- 
ment are still important in this country 
and to our children and to the future 
generations in this world. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] says, the gen- 
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tleman from New York [Mr. Ray] has in 
mind rate cases, public utility rate cases. 
The idea for the proposed amendment 
comes from section 1342, title 283—I am 
reading from Mr. Ray’s testimony given 
before the Rules Committee—of the 
United States Code, which forbids Fed- 
eral courts to grant injunctions in cer- 
tain cases otherwise within their jurisdic- 
tion if a plain, speedy, and efficient 
remedy might be had in State courts. 

That law refers to rate cases, to cases 
involving property rights, the rights of 
electric light companies, the rights of gas 
companies, the rights of companies with 
reference to rate cases. But we are 
dealing here with human rights and not 
with property rights, 

Furthermore, the district courts have 
jurisdiction over actions for conspiracy 
to interfere with civil rights and of ac- 
tions to redress the deprivation, under 
color of any State law, statute, ordi- 
nance, regulation, custom or usage, of 
any right, privilege, or immunity secured 
by the Federal Constitution or any act of 
Congress providing for equal rights of 
citizens or of all persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Now, what do we have with this 
amendment? It says, in effect, that if 
there is a speedy and effective trial in 
the State courts, then the person ag- 
grieved cannot go into the United States 
district court. Now, in most cases, I do 
not say in all, but in most cases, there 
are State statutes which hold that in 
order to get into the State court you must 
have exhausted, as a condition prece- 
dent, your administrative remedies. I 
do not say that is true in all cases, but in 
some cases. 

Now, what does that mean? It means 
the party aggrieved would have to ex- 
haust all the administrative remedies 
that the State law provides. That could 
be a veritable obstacle race. He might 
have to file his papers at the State capital 
far distant from his residence. He might 
have to satisfy certain onerous conditions 
with reference to the presentation of evi- 
dence; the bringing of witnesses at all 
odd stages of appeal and review. I can 
envisage all manner and kinds of hin- 
drances and difficulties that would be 
attendant upon the path of the person 
aggrieved in order to get his rights re- 
dressed administratively, and then after 
he satisfies all administrative remedies 
he then files in the State court. 

Then there starts another obstacle 
race. By that time the individual who is 
hurt, to use the phrase of a popular song, 

-is really bewitched, bothered, and þe- 
wildered. He would not know where he 
was at; he would be old and gray before 
he could get his wrongs redressed,, and 
that is exactly what would be the result 
attendant upon the gentleman’s amend- 
ment if we adopt it. You would utterly 
destroy and render abortive and ineffec- 
tual this whole bill, which is an attempt 
to prevent the filching of rights from 
certain individuals. We know that there 
are rights now under the old statute, the 
statute of 1871, which gives the aggrieved 
individual the right to go into equity or 
go into law and sue for an injunction or 
sue for damages. But, what happens? | 
There has been a dearth of those cases., 
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You can count those cases on your fin- 
gers. That law has been on the statute 
books for 86 years. Why have there 
been so few cases? Because the indi- 
vidual does not know what his rights 
are. There is no attempt to explain to 
him what his rights are. He is kept in 
the dark as to what his rights are, and 
if he has the intelligence to know, then 
he probably has not got the where- 
withal; he has not got the money to 
hire a lawyer to go through the intricate 
administrative, legislative, and judicial 
processes, and for that reason I hope 
this amendment will fail. 

There is an often-repeated statement 
that there is a rule of judicial adminis- 
tration that no one is entitled to judicial 
relief for a supposed or threatened in- 
jury until the prescribed administrative 
remedy has been exhausted. However, 
the Supreme Court has often provided 
judicial relief in the absence of exhaus- 
tion of administrative remedies. More- 
over, State courts probably require ex- 
haustion of administrative remedies less 
frequently than the Federal courts. 

The true status of the law as embodied 
in case holdings clearly is that some- 
times exhaustion is required and some- 
times not. ‘The precise limits of the ap- 
plication of this doctrine of exhaustion 
cannot be readily defined. This is all 
the more clear when it is remembered 
that we are dealing here with a rule of 
judicial administration which a court 
may rightly relax under the use of its 
Giscretion in the exercise of equity juris- 
diction. Indicative of this fact are the 
apparently contradictory rulings of the 
courts on the doctrine of exhaustion. 

There are, however, certain fairly 
well-defined exceptions to the require- 
ment. These exceptions are usually, 
first, that the action of the agency is un- 
constitutional; second, clearly illegal; 
third, beyond the jurisdiction of the 
agency; fourth, that the agency action 
will cause irreparable injury; and fifth, 
agency remedies are clearly inadequate. 
However, in regard to these exceptions it 
should be remembered that there are 
contrary holdings and it- appears that 
each case must be determined on the 
particular facts involved. 

The situation is particularly acute in 
regard to racial cases, particularly since 
the rendering of the school segregation 
decision. Several of the States have en- 
acted statutes relating to the assign- 
ment of pupils; these statutes usually 
contain specific standards and provide 
for review of assignment both by higher 
administrative agencies and State 
courts. Thus, a number of recent cases 
have arisen in the Federal courts on the 
admission of children to public schools 
without regard to race or color. In these 
cases the major issue is whether or not 
the administrative remedies under the 
statutes must be exhausted. The princi- 
ple factor in these cases appears to be, 
first, the constitutionality of the stat- 
utes, and, second, the adequacies of the 
remedies. 

It appears that the recently enacted 
State statutes were deliberately designed 
to operate under the doctrine that ad- 
ministrative remedies must be exhausted. 
before judicial relief may be had. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ray]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ray] and the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 127, noes 
147. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brooxs of 
Louisiana: On page 12, line 4, after the pe- 
riod insert, “No person shall be tried for 
contempt of any such restraining order or 
injunction except within the judicial district 
wherein the alleged contempt occurred.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order against 
the amendment that it is not germane to 
any legislation here and would seek to 
change the jurisdiction of the court that 
might have charge of the contempt pro- 
ceeding. It relates purely to venues and 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
legislation here, as it relates to juris- 
diction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Louisiana desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment in- 
volves substantially the same principle 
as the original amendment. presented to 
the Chair for decision which is known as 
the trial by jury amendment. It simply 
provides procedure within the frame- 
work of the terms of this bill for carry- 
ing out the terms of the bill. It does not 
add anything to it. It provides addi- 
tional procedure. I submit it is well 
within the terms of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. FORAND). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Louisiana offers 
an amendment to page 12, line 4, of the 
bill now under consideration, and partic- 
vlarly to that section referring to the ap- 
pearance of the Attorney General to in- 
stitute for the United States or in the 
name of the United States a civil action 
cr other proper proceeding dealing with 
contempt. 

The amendment has to do with practi- 
cally the same subject. The Chair is of 
the opinion that the amendment is ger- 
mane, and so rules that the amendment 
is germane and overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I thank 
the Chair very much. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, 
not taken out of my time. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to know to 
what part of the bill the amendment is 
offered. I do not understand it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will ex- 
plain it to the gentleman if he will be 
patient and listen, and I hope he will 
accept it. I think it is acceptable. Ido 
not see why anyone here cannot accept it 
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without in any way compromising his 
position back home and without in any 
way violating any of the ideas of right 
and wrong which he may have in his 
mind or conscience. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply 
provides that no person shall be tried 
for contempt under any of these injunc- 
tion orders issued under this act save 
at the place where the act occurs. With- 
out this amendment, what is the situa- 
tion? You could get a contempt order 
from a court, let us say, in Virginia. 
That order could be mentioned in the 
papers. What may happen out in the 
State of California? Someone out there 
by reading the newspaper may fall with- 
in the terms of the act. In that event, 
this person can be cited for contempt by 
the Federal court in Virginia and be 
brought across the continent, from the 
West Coast to the East Coast, and he 
can be tried right here in Virginia under 
the jurisdiction of the court that issued 
that order. I submit that that practice 
is wrong. It is wrong economically be- 
cause it is going to cost the Government 
a lot more money to move the witnesses 
across the whole continent and to bring 
that defendant across the whole. con- 
tinent. It is wrong morally because it 
takes a person away from his home and 
his surroundings and brings him to a 
court miles and miles away from where 
he normally has his habitat and ‘where 
the act occurred. It is wrong from the 
viewpoint of the United States because 
the Attorney General will be faced with 
the same problem of obtaining the at- 
tendance of witnesses in proving the vio- 
lation of an injunction order and prov- 
ing the contempt of court by having to 
move his witnesses and his investigating 
staff to a distant point for the trial of 
the contempt. 

Mr. Chairman, without this particular 
provision in this statute, someone read- 
ing a newspaper in California and read- 
ing this order restraining certain acts 
can be cited, as I say, by the Federal 
court in the State of Virginia and be 
brought to trial thousands of miles away 
from where the act originally occurred. 
In the history of this country, and in the 
history of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, 
we have always maintained the practice 
in criminal cases of trying defendants 
where the act occurs. This is a radical 
departure from this particular philoso- 
phy that we have followed all through 
the time of the development of our juris- 
prudence. Unless we place this particu- 
lar provision in the statute, such an 
abuse can grow up and become legal 
under this bill. So as to avoid and ob- 
viate any need for any discussion of dif- 
ferences of opinion about it, I borrowed 
the books of the distinguished chairman 
of this committee and I read from them. 
He has one there on his table. It says, 
specifically, unless we write this in the 
law, trial can be had at distant points 
from where acts of this sort occur. 
Nothing can be gained by trying a man 
3,000 miles away from his home. Noth- 
ing can be gained in time. A lot has 
been said about time. You can actually 
save time if you try that man where the 
act occurred in the State of California, 
Texas, or Illinois, or wherever it might 
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be. You have every advantage in trying 
him where the act occurred and you 
have every disadvantage in taking him 
to a distant point where the order may 
have been signed. I hope, therefore, 
that the chairman of this committee 
will accept the amendment and I yield 
time for him, if he wishes, to agree or 
to accept the amendment. I would like 
to hear from the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I could accede to 
the wishes of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana, my very dear 
friend, but I must register emphatic ob- 
jection to his amendment. He submits 
to the Committee a suppositious case of 
a judge in Virginia trying to reach out 
to somebody out in California. That is 
not likely, to have a Virginia judge reach 
out some 3,000 miles across the conti- 
nent, 

In the first place in order for that to 


be done there must be jurisdiction of the . 


case in Virginia. Not only that, but the 
contemnor, the person who violates the 
order, must have knowledge that he is 
violating the order, and it must be a 
willful violation. 

So before you can fine or punish a man 
for violation of an injunction, as for 


contempt, you must prove the violation; . 


the burden is on the court to show 
knowledge in the first instance. Second, 
there must be willful conduct. 

Now, there is a big gap between the 
court and the so-called contemnor, that 
is between Virginia and California. I 
cannot conceive how you could have the 
presence of both knowledge and willful 
conduct. 

I think the gentleman from Louisiana 
is wrong in his premises and he has con- 
jured up a lot of things; in a way it is 
looking for ghosts under the bed. 

For the reasons I have stated I hope 
the amendment will be voted down. 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 

Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Why, 
may I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the rule, 42, section 2428, page 324 of 
the middle volume right there on the 
gentleman’s table, where anyone out in 
California reading of a court proceeding 
of this type in Virginia may after merely 
reading that fact in the papers, be cited 
for contempt of the order out in Cali- 
fornia, and as a result brought here to 
Virginia for trial for that violation of 
the restraining order. 

Mr. CELLER. How could the order 
be served in the first instance? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It is 
served by notice printed in the papers; 
and there is the case right before you at 
the bottom of that page I referred to; 
there is the case there that I have read. 
The gentleman should take time to read 
it, too. 

Mr. CELLER. Ido not agree with the 
gentleman in his conclusions, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman has studied this a great. deal, I 
know, but he has covered so much terri- 
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tory he forgets some over which he has 
passed. I have pinpointed this for the 
gentleman; I have been studying this in 
particular and I am indicating to the 
gentleman what the law on this is. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary a question or two concerning 
a provision on page 9 for the creation of 
an additional Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. Will the gentleman from New 
York tell me how many assistants— 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman 
is not speaking to the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that the question of an additional 
Assistant Attorney General is important 
to this. bill and to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield back my time. I 
will get time when there is no amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and I 
will not take 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, usually a person will be 
tried in the district where the alleged 
contempt occurred. For that reason, at 
first blush, this might not appear to be a 
serious amendment. But to read into 
this statute a compulsion such as exists 
in no other statute requiring that the 
person be tried in the district where the 
contempt occurs seems to me extremely 
unwise. If we are going to go about this 
problem at all let us do it by a general 
legislative act ang not single out the civil 
rights legislation as the only piece of leg- 
islation where we put such a restrictive 
provision in. 

- Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If the 
gentleman will read this proceeding set 
forth in volume 4, section 2428, rule 42, 
page 324, he will find specifically set 
forth on that particular page that clause 
of the statute, and I am reading the 
wording of it. It requires trial in the 
district where the contumacious acts are 
committed. Trial cannot occur else- 
where. 

And they cite this case. Actually it is 
settled jurisprudence. There is cited 
here the case of Houston and North Texas 
Border Freight Lines against Local 745 
of the National Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. There are other casesin point. So 
it is not a new thing. It is not some- 
thing that has not been tried, it is well 
established law. 

- Mr. KEATING. I know of no other 
Federal statute, Mr. Chairman—I do not 
say there is none—in which this is done, 
and the very reading of the statute rein- 
forces the position I take that we should 
not single out this piece of legislation 
for special treatment. 

Mr. CELLER. I think what the gentle- 
man says is sound. It might be well at 
some future time for the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to revamp the whole subject of 
the procedures concerning injunctions 
and that they might well be brought up 
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to date; then the gentleman’s sugges- 
tion could well be considered by the 
committee. I assure the gentleman if 
that is done we will be glad to hear him. 
I do not think it is proper to have the 
matter considered specifically in a bill 
of this character. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York. This is neither 
the time nor the place to adopt an 
amendment of that sort to this kind of 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be reread. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Brooks of 
Louisiana amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, that 
is the point I was raising before. There 
is.no period in line 4, page 12. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. . Mr. 
Chairman, it is line 6, page 12 and I 
ask unanimous consent to correct the 
amendment accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pR CN is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER and 
Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. 

The Committee divided; and the tel- 
lers reported that there were—ayes 108, 
noes 118. A 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope I am now 
in order in asking the chairman of the 
committee some questions. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] has 
now had a advance notice, and I am 
sure he will give me the answers that I 
seek. There is a provision in the bill on 
page 9 to establish an additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General. I should like to 
know from the. gentleman from New 
York, since I cannot fing any informa- 
tion in the report on this bill, how many 
Assistant Attorneys General we now 
have on the payroll. 

Mr. CELLER. As I understand, there 
are 7 Assistant Attorneys General. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, how many assist- 
ants to the various Assistant Attorneys 
General do we have on the payroll? 

Mr. CELLER, I think I said 7. 

Mr. GROSS. I said assistants to the 
Assistant Attorneys General. 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, I do not know ofi- 
hand -how many assistants there are to 
the Assistant Attorneys General. I sup- 
pose all employees in the Department of 
Justice, if they are lawyers and are 
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learned in the law, are assistants to the 
Assistant Attorneys General. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
mean to tell me that he held hearings 
and provided for a new Assistant Attor- 
ney General, knowing very well that he 
would have to have at least one assistant, 
and did not go into the matter of how 
many assistants to the Assistant Attor- 
neys General there are on the payroll 
today? 

Mr. CELLER. I want to say to the 
gentleman that we were very careful to 
ask that question. We propounded that 
question to the Attorney General him- 
self and he very promptly said that he 
could not tell how many assistants would 
berequired. He did not know how broad 
or expansive or how narrow the work 
would be if we passed this bill. Naturally 
he would have to appear before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations ang make his 

` request. In order to tell how many 
assistants were necessary he would have 
to project himself into the future, and, 
therefore, he could not give a definite 
answer at that time. 

Mr. GROSS. We have gotten that 
story every time one of a new assistant 


secretarys or attorney general is asked: 


for, that they do not know how many 
employees they are going to have to 
have. I know that story. That is an 
old one. But will the gentleman tell 
me, what did the Attorney Genera] tell 
him about the number of assistants to 
the Assistant Attorneys Genera] there 
are in his department? 

Mr. CELLER. He could not answer 
that question. We did not ask him how 
many assistants there are presently in 
the Department—assistants to the As- 
sistant Attorneys General. We did not 
ask that because we did not think it was 
germane to the subject matter. 

Mr. GROSS. Then it does not make 
any difference what the cost of the bill 
will be, is that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. No. 

Mr. GROSS. So far as the gentleman 
is concerned? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman will 
have a chance to determine that when 
the Committee on Appropriations comes 
in with their bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. If the gentleman was 
concerned about the cost, did he get any 
report from the Bureau of the Budget 
concerning this new Assistant Attorney 
General? 

Mr. CELLER. If I remember cor- 
rectly, we did not get any specific notice 
from the Bureau of the Budget, but the 
Bureau of the Budget, of course, had no 
objection to the passage of this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman got 
no report from the Bureau of the Budget 
concerning the creation of another high- 
priced office in the Department of 
Justice? 

Mr. CELLER. The Bureau of the 
Budget, in the light of its communication 
to us, naturally approved the form of the 
bill and the contents of the bill, and, 
therefore, approved that particular sec- 
tion, section 111 on page 9. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
from New York [Mr: KEATING] can tell 
me how many assistants to Assistant 
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Attorneys General there are in the De- 


partment? 

Mr. KEATING. As the chairman of 
our committee has said, I believe there 
are seven various divisions in the De- 
partment, each headed by an Assistant 
Attorney General. I assume that each 
of those Assistant Attorneys General has 
an assistant. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, at least one. 

Mr. KEATING. I suppose all of those 
divisions have more than one attorney 
in them. 

Mr. GROSS. It is strange that the 
gentleman did not get at least some in- 
formation when the Attorney General 
was testifying for this legislation, and 
demanding another additional Assistant 
Attorney General. The gentleman ap- 
parently did not go into that because the 
committee report, aside from the $20,000- 
a-year salary to be paid the new Assist- 
ant Attorney General, fails completely 
to provide any information with respect 
to the huge bill of expense involved in 
salaries of assistants and office staffs. 
It was simply agreed that there would 
be another Assistant Attorney General at 
$20,000 a year and that is as far as the 
committee went, is it not? 

Mr. KEATING. No; that is not as far 
as we went. 

Mr. GROSS. Then let the gentleman 
tell me the story? I am waiting to get 
it from somebody. 

Mr. KEATING. I think I shall cover 
that when the time comes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Georgia, one of the 
hardest working and most astute mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee. I know 
that if he has any information on this 
subject that it will be dependable in- 
formation. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman and I think I can give him some 
information. I tried my dead level best 
to get out of the committee what the 
gentleman is trying now to get out of 
the committee. And in order to draw 
them out, I offered an amendment—as 
a matter of fact, I am the gentleman 
who offered the amendment that there 
should not be over 15 assistants to the 
Assistant Attorney General. That was 
defeated in committee. Then we asked 
them how many they did want, to give 
us some idea. 

Mr. GROSS. Why do you suppose I 
could not get that information from the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
and the ranking Republican member? 
That was a committee action, was it 
not? 

Mr. FORRESTER. It certainly was. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Uncontradicted in 
the record is the testimony of Will 
Maslow, general counsel of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, that they would 
require at least 50 assistants to the As- 
sistant Attorney General, and that with- 
out dispute. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the creation of a new Assist- 
ant Attorney General. His duties under 
this legislation are completely unspeci- 
fied and this Recorp will show that not 
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a single proponent of this legislation 
can make a case for this permanent in- 
crease in the payroll. In addition, as 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. For- 
RESTER] has just indicated, implicit in 
the creation of this new official will be 
a veritable army of assistants to the as- 
sistant, all at top salaries. This is per- 
sonnel empire building, and I am op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
HorrMaNn: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


“PART I—TO STRENGTHEN THE. CIVIL RIGHTS 
STATUTES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


“Sec. 101. Section 1980 of the Revised 
States (42 U. S. C. 1985) is amended by 
adding thereto two paragraphs to be desig- 
nated ‘fourth’ and ‘fifth’ and to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 
gaged or there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any persons are about to en- 
gage in any acts or practices which would 
give rise to a cause of action pursuant to 
paragraphs lst, 2d, or 3d, any person con- 
ceiving himself aggrieved may instittute a 
civil action or other proper proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, 
restraining order, or other order. 

“Fifth. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.’ 

“Src. 102. Section 1343 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

“(a) Amend the catch line of said section 
to read, 

“ ‘§ 1343. Civil rights and elective franchise.’ 

““(b) Delete the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and insert in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon. ; 

“(c) Add a paragraph as follows: 

“*(4) To recover damages or to secure 
equitable or other relief under any act of 
Congress providing for the protection of 
civil right, including the right to vote.’ 


“PART II—TO PROVIDE MEANS OF FURTHER SE- 
CURING AND PROTECTING THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


“SEC. 111. Section 2004 of the Revised 
staatutes (42 U. S. C. 1971), is amended as 
follows: 

“(a) Designate its present text with the 
subsection symbol ‘(a).’ 

“(b) Add, immediately following the pres- 
ent text, three new subsections to read as 
follows: 

“*(b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of such 
other person to vote or to vote as he may 
choose, or of causing such other person to 
vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate 
for the office of President, Vice President, 
presidential elector, Member of the Senate, 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commisioners from the Terri- 
tories or possesssions, at any general, spe- 
cial, or primary election held solely or in 
part for the purpose of selecting or electing 
any such candidate. 

“‘(c) Whenever any person has engaged 
or there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that any person is about to engage in any 
act or practice which would deprive any 
other person of any right or privilege se- 
cured by subsection (a) or (b), the person 
so injured may institute a civil action. or- 
other proper proceeding for preventive re- 
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lief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. 

“*(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and 
shall exercise the same without regard to 
whether the party aggrieved shall have ex- 
hausted any administrative or other reme- 
dies that may be provided by law.’ 

“Src. 112. This act may be cited as the 
‘Civil Rights Act of 1957’.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
doubtful if any of us knows anyone any- 
where who would deprive any citizen of 
the right to vote. The gentlemen from 
New York, especially Mr. CELLER, are to 
be commended for trying to remedy con- 
ditions in the South, if because of those 
conditions an individual is deprived of 
his right to vote. Perhaps it would he 
permissible to suggest to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] that when 
he gets the South lined up the way he 
wants it—and there is one thing I think 
the proponents may have forgotten; I 
am not sure. You got rid of a jury trial 
all right, but what about some judge 
down there from the South, what are 
you going to do about him if one comes 
along and does something you do not 
like? I do not think you thought about 
that. Will you have the alleged offenders 
tried in New York by a judge from Puerto 
Rico? -Would you then try to change 
the law or go to some State in the North 
or some district where the situation was 
more favorable to your purpose? Is jus- 
tice to be handed out to promote ex- 
pediency? 

When the gentlemen get through with 
the South, how about going up into New 
York? You have a lot of Puerto Ricans 
up there. But of course there are no 
political implications in this bill. But 
how about getting the situation corrected 
in New York so that when a man like 
Riesel is assaulted, acid thrown in his 
face, his eyesight destroyed, you would 
do something to protect the witnesses 
who would testify if it was not for fear. 
That would be helpful in the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Back to this amendment. It is as- 
sumed that the purpose is to allow all 
people in the South to vote. As I read 
this section 1971 of title 42 of the code 
these words are found: 

Sec. 1971. Race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude not to affect right to vote. 

All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Territory, 
district, county, city, parish, township, school 
district, municipality, or other territorial 
subdivision, shall be entitled and allowed to 
vote at all such elections, without distinction 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude; any constitution, law, custom, usage, 
or regulation of any State or Territory, or by 
or under its authority, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. (R.S., sec. 2004.) 


As long as we have that law on the 
books, and as long as we have an Attor- 
ney General who is as capable as the 
present individual is who is handling our 
affairs for us, and as long as we have 
the FBI—and from what was said here 
in answer to the question of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross], an unde- 
termined number of assistant Attorneys 
General, why can they not take care of 
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the situation which needs correction? 
At least one-fourth of the membership 
of the House are lawyers and probably 
a third of that number have been prose- 
cuting attorneys. I doubt if there is one 
who sincerely believes that he could not 
clean up the situation that exists in the 
South if he wished and was given per- 
mission. Now why—why is it that we 
need new legislation when the laws on 
the books provide that everyone every- 
where who possesses the prescribed 
qualifications has the right to vote? 
Why can they not vote? Is it not true 
that the United States district attorney 
can ask for an indictment from a grand 
jury for a conspiracy to deny the right 
of any individual to vote? The answer 
that a southern jury would not convict 
if the facts justified a conviction is not 
sound—it is an indictment of a whole 
section—is not justified. 

The only difference between the bill 
and this amendment, if the amendment 
is accepted, would be to wipe out the 
Commission. That is something we seem 
to have forgotten. For 20 years or 
longer, we have been trying to get rid of 
unnecessary commissions and sub-agen- 
cies or whatever you want to call them, 
which have burdened our people with 
unjustified snooping. If there is any- 
thing in the Republican platform that 
is being stressed year after year, it is 
the economy plank. Yet, here we come 
along with a bill that creates a new 
Commission of six, and then an advisory 
Commission to take over the duties of 
the standing committees of the House. 
What will happen in the years to come? 
Take a look into the future, if you will. 
What will you find in the years to come? 
What will you find? ‘You will find the 
ADA. You will find the society for— 
what is it—the advancement of colored 
people, which has a worthy and neces- 
sary objective and in many cases has 
done a good job. You will find 
4 or 5 other groups that do not like our 
Government. You will find them all at- 
tempting to control and joining to- 
gether to control the Commission for 
their own purposes. In the future there 
will be legislation which will be oppres- 
sive—deny the civil rights of those now 
in the majority. The people of the 
country will get some proposed legisla- 
tion advocated and endorsed and sup- 
ported by this Commission, and if it ever 
becomes law there will be extremely op- 
pressive minority groups other than 
the ones we are talking about in this 
debate. 

Adoption of this bill opens the door to 
persecutions by the Commission—will 
cause unnecessary expense—at a time 
when there is adequate remedy available. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. CELLER), all debate on the pend- 
ing amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, was limited to 20 minutes with 
the last 5 minutes reserved to Mr. 
CELLER.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
expect to use the full 5 minutes. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan if his amendment would strike 
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out the provision for a new Assistant At- 
torney General? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa there is nothing in the 
amendment about the Assistant Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr. GROSS. You would abolish the 
Commission only? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the amendment 
is adopted, there need not be a commis- 
sion. And it gives the citizen who is in- 
jured a right of action and prohibits 
the Attorney General, for example, if 
you were the Attorney General from 
bringing a suit for me when I did not 
want it. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman’s 
amendment would abolish the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Fine. I certainly sup- 
port the amendment by the gentleman 
from Michigan, because I offered the 
first amendment when this bill came up 
for consideration under the 5-minute 
rule to strike out the first section deal- 
ing with the Commission. As the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has well said, we 
are already loaded down now with 
boards, bureaus, and commissions. The 
taxpayers are already carrying entirely 
too great a load in supporting all these 
commissions, and this is a good place 
and time to stop the creation of another 
one. 

I support the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocnw] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. As 
the distinguished gentleman so definitely 
said, this amendment would strike out 
of the bill we have before us, the provi- 
sion for the Commission. It would also 
strike out that part of section 2 provid- 
ing for an additional Assistant Attorney 
General, together with the new pro- 
cedure therein provided. 

Without belaboring the issue, because 
we have talked about it so much, I am 
sure that a majority of the members of 
this Committee, and of the House as well, 
wish to create a Commission to investi- 
gate the charges that have been made all 
down through the years. 

I hope the statements that my numer- 
our friends have made are true, that 
there are no persons in America being 
deprived of their right to vote contrary 
to the Constitution; that there are no 
persons being intimidated; and that, in 
large part, we are creating a Commis- 
sion with nothing to do. It, the Com- 
mission, will have served a useful and 
necessary purpose, if those facts are de- 
termined to be true. All the world will 
know about it and we will have that 
much better standing everywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is to be ef- 
fective and it to do what it is intended 
to do by all of these people who have 
been supporting it, it will be necessary 
to provide for the additional Assistant 
Attorney General in the Department of 
Justice. I am sure all of you who are 
interested in small business are inter- 
ested in law enforcement, and are inter- 
ested in the many duties that are being 
performed by the Department of Justice, 
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know that this Department is under- 
staffed, if we have any understaffed de- 
partment anywhere in the Federal estab- 
lishment. I think that when the record 
is written, free from passion and preju- 
dice, and politics, that record will show 
that the Department of Justice under 
this administration has done more things 
for more people who needed things done 
for them than has been done within my 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment should 
be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment might be called the mass 
execution of this measure, because the 
gentleman from Michigan has really 
wrapped up a good deal in these two 
pages: 

In the first place, he wipes out part 1, 
which is the Commission we have al- 
ready discussed. An amendment to 
strike out the Commission was once de- 
feated. 

Second, it eliminates part 2, providing 
for the Assistant Attorney General. 

The language of his amendment as it 
is proposed as a substitute puts back the 
jury trial issue. So we have everything 
in this amendment that we have had up 
to date, and. a little more. 

This amendment should be defeated, 
first, because it would eliminate parts 1 
and 2 of the bill, the provision for the 
‘Commission and for the Assistant Attor- 
ney General. We have already debated 
at some length and defeated by a sub- 
stantial majority an effort to strike out 

“part: 1: 

As to part 2, which is the provision for 
the Assistant Attorney General, the im- 
‘portance of putting all of these civil- 
rights matters into one Division of the 
Attorney General’s Office arises if for no 
other reason than the fact those matters 
are now dealt with in the Criminal Divi- 
sion. The Criminal Division would be 
entirely inappropriate to administer a 
civil suit to restrain the commission of 
an illegal act such as envisioned in this 
legislation. 

There has been some discussion, and 
perhaps this would be an appropriate 
time to mention it, regarding the cost or 
the size of this Division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Of course, it is impos- 
sible for us to know how many lawyers, 
exactly how many, will be employed in 
the Civil Rights Division. There is noth- 
ing in this bill which requires any large 
number of additional employees in the 
Department of Justice. The Bureau of 
the Budget, I might say, estimated that 

‘the first-year cost of the measure would 
not exceed $250,000. That figure is, of 
course, a pure estimate, but they have 
submitted that as an estimate of the first 

year’s cost. So we are not here dealing 

with huge figures. We are dealing with 
relatively conservative figures. There is 
no reason on the ground of the expense 
involved why we should not create this 
additional Division to strengthen and 
enforce the constitutional rights of our 
citizens. 

The adoption of the pending amend- 
ment would overturn what we have de- 
cided here a couple of times. I refer to 
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the jury-trial amendment. It repeats 
very much of the language in the section 
preceding the ones which we are here 
concerned with that gives a right of ac- 
tion for damages by one individual 
against another for violation of civil 
rights. In such case you would have a 
jury trial. But the gentleman in his 
amendment has stricken out the right 


_of the Attorney General to bring any 


proceeding in the public interest and 
simply allows the proceeding to be 
brought by one individual against an- 
other. So that we are back to the old 
story of the jury trial. 

For the reason that we have already 
defeated all of the proposals leveled at 
this measure, except abolition of the As- 
sistant Attorney General, and that 
should be defeated, I hope the pending 
amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 

amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan would wipe out this Com- 
mission. In my opinion, we need, the 
country needs, the knowledge and in- 
formation concerning the filching from 
individuals of their political and eco- 
nomic rights in various parts of the 
country. The Commission would hear 
all and sundry concerning these mat- 
ters. It may be that those rights have 
been corroded, those rights have been 
stolen, from people in the North as well 
as the South. But this amendment 
would preclude a Commission from hold- 
ing its investigation in every State of 
the Union. Such a Commission will fo- 
cus attention upon the robbing of peo- 
ple of their constitutional rights. We 
must throw the pitiless light of knowl- 
edge on this matter so that as many peo- 
ple as possible will know what is going 
on. Let the people of the Nation know 
what is happening in all parts of the 
country relative to civil rights. 
. In addition, the amendment would 
eliminate the Office of the Assistant At- 
torney General herein provided, and very 
significantly, and rather cutely, I would 
say, the amendment provides that the 
Attorney General could not sue, the 
Government could not sue. The Gov- 
ernment is eliminated as a party. Why? 
Because the Attorney General would be 
eliminated from the proceedings. That 
is just another attempt to restore the 
right of trial by jury, because the United 
States would not be a party. 

I would say that the persistence and 
the obstinancy of the effort made to re- 
store this jury-trial provision, and its 
constantly being knocked down, is about 
as effective as driving nails into rotten 
wood. The wood will not hold them. 
The House does not want to hold that 
kind of an amendment and it seems to 
me rather anomalous that we should 
keep on voting and voting and voting 
repeatedly against an amendment in- 
volving the jury trial. 

Now, also the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan gives 
nothing new. It is practically what this 
bill is now, what the law is now, only it is 
dressed up in some fancy language. It 
is the old statute reworded. But, what 
happened under those old statutes? 
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The individuals aggrieved did not know 
what their rights were. As I said be- 
fore, there were so few cases brought 
under those old statutes. Now they 
have gone in some of the States pretty 
far so that organizations that might be 
in a position to spread knowledge and 
disseminate information about these 
rights are now boxed in and hampered 
and hounded. 

Let me read you the laws against so- 
called barratry in some of the States 
prohibiting support of lawsuits by per- 
sons having no direct interest in them. 
Though aimed specifically at the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, such measures would 
jeopardize the right of any group to 
challenge a law that the legislature sees 
fit to enact. What about the legislative 
investigations now going on in certain 
sections of the country? Any organiza- 
tion can be investigated out of existence 
by a legislative committee in some States, 
with unlimited power to seize records, 
publish membership lists, subpena indi- 
viduals, books, and papers, and otherwise 
harass a group in its field. Such action 
against the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has been 
taken in a number of Southern States, 
and it is that organization which is en- 
deavoring to do a good job by way of 
telling the colored people in the South 
what their rights are. But see how 
organizations are hobbled when they 
seek to inform people of their rights. 

Now, the gentleman from Michigan 
would change all this. There is a public 
right here that has been violated, a con- 
stitutional right. The United States is 
interested. The United States has a 
right to bring that action in equity. 
Under this amendment the United 
States could not bring such an action. 
The action is relegated again to the indi- 
vidual, who too often is too ignorant to 
know what his rights are or, if he is en- 
lightened, he has not the wherewithal, 
the money, to bring suit. And, if he does 
bring suit, he is beset with all sorts of 
harassment. He must exhaust his State 
remedies, judicial remedies, administra- 
tive remedies, and by the time he gets 
through with all those remedies, he is old 
and gray, as I said before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The substitute was rejected. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
page 8, immediately following line 24, in- 
sert: “Provided, That any person cited for 
an alleged contempt under this act shall be 
allowed to make his full defense by counsel 
learned in the law; and the court before 
which he is cited or tried, or some judge 
thereof, shall immediately, upon his request, 
assign to him such counsel, not exceeding 
two, as he may desire, who shall have free 
access to him at all reasonable hours. He 
shall be allowed, in his defense to make any 
proof that he can produce by lawful wit- 
nesses, and shall have the like process of the 
court to compel his witnesses to appear at 
his trial or hearing, as is usually granted to 
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compel witnesses to appear on behalf of the 
prosecution. If such person shall be found 
by the court to be financially unable to pro- 
vide for such counsel, it shall be the duty 
of the court to provide such counsel at 
Government expense.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane. In effect, it provides for 
a public defender. It provides for legis- 
lation that is not within the scope of 
this bill. It provides in addition for 
various types of processes which are not 
within the scope of this bill. It is not 
germane specifically to the section to 
which it has been offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina care to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is strictly procedural. As 
far as creating a public defender is con- 
cerned, there is no justification for that 
claim because the proposed amendment 
merely says that in each case the court, 
upon the merits of the particular case, 
shall appoint someone learned in the law 
to represent the person who is cited for 
an alleged contempt of some order of 
the court. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. Since this amend- 
ment relates to having counsel, I am 
glad to have the counsel of my good 
friend, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man’s amendment contemplate a find- 
ing by the court that the accused is not 
financially able to employ counsel, using 
his own resources? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes; a finding by 
the judge or by the court. 

Mr. COOLEY. In many instances 
where an accused is brought before the 
court and is financially unable to employ 
counsel, it is now incumbent upon the 
judge to appoint counsel to represent the 
accused. 

Mr. WHITENER. I had contemplated 
going into some of those statutes in my 
argument in support of the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will me 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is cog- 
nizant of the fact that the bill on page 
2 provides that witnesses at hearings may 
be accompanied by their own counsel for 
the purpose of advising them concerning 
their constitutional rights. There is 
provision, if they have the money, for 
the employment of counsel. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentle- 
man say that is on page 2? 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITENER. That would be a 
hearing. in the Commission, would it not? 
This relates to a hearing in the court 
where a defendant is charged with hav- 
ing violated an order of the court, and 
who is cited for contempt. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is 
procedural and certainly in line with the 
previous ruling of the Chair and there- 
fore germane. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. In addition to the 
observations made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], I call the 
Chair’s attention to the fact that the 
wording of this amendment is that any- 
one cited for an alleged contempt under 
this act shall be allowed to make full 
defense, and so forth; and gives him 
counsel in any action under the provi- 
Sions of this act. 

The gentleman has placed it under 
the section relating to the Commission, 
but it would be as broad as the act, is 
procedural in character and not ger- 
mane, 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield to me on that point, I will 
point out that in section 3005 of title 18 
practically identical language is used in 
giving to traitors to this country counsel 
under the same circumstances, but it 
states that those indicted for treason 
shall be allowed, and so on. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. WHITENER] offers an amendment 
at the bottom of page 8, which is at the 
end of section 105, having to do with the 
powers of the Commission. The amend- 
ment itself applies to the whole act and 
is not germane to that particular section, 
It would be germane to the bill as & sep- 
arate section, but it is not germane to the 
section to which offered. Therefore, the 
Chair must sustain the point of order. 

Mr. WHITENER. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
offer this amendment in the form of a 
separate section, to be known as subsec- 
tion (e) of section 131, and to be in- 
serted immediately following line 13 on 
page 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, 
there is nothing novel: about the sug- 
gestion that persons charged and who 
are subject to imprisonment shall have 
counsel. Section 3005 of title 18 pro- 
vides: 

COUNSEL AND WITNESSES IN CAPITAL CASES 

Whoever is indicted for treason or other 
capital crime shall be allowed to make his 
full defense by counsel learned in the law; 
and the court before which he is tried, or 
some judge thereof, shall immediately, upon 
his request, assign to him such counsel, not 
exceeding two, as he may desire, who shall 
have free access to him at all reasonable 
hours. He shall be allowed in his defense to 
make any proof that he can produce by law- 
ful witnesses, and shall have the like proc- 
ess of the court to compel his witnesses to 
appear at his trial, as is usually granted to 
compel witnesses to appear on behalf of the 
prosecution. 


It carries the identical language set 
forth in the new section I have offered to 
this bill. 

Rule 44 of the Federal Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure provides for the appoint- 
ment of counsel in criminal cases in Fed- 
eral courts: 

If the defendant appears in court without 
counsel, the court shall advise him of his 
right to counsel and assign counsel to rep- 
resent him at every stage of the proceeding 
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unless he elects to proceed without counsel 
or is able to obtain counsel. 


The Code of Military Justice provides: 


The court shall appoint * * * a defense 
counsel * * * for an accused soldier. 


Title 8, section 1252, and section 1362, 
provide that an alien who is about to be 
deported or who is in the process of 
having hearings shall be entitled to 
counsel. 

The United States Constitution in the 
sixth’ amendment states that “In all 
criminal prosecutions,” the accused shall 
have certain rights, and it goes on with 
the other part with which you are fa- 
miliar, and closes by stating, “and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
suggestion which I am undertaking to 
make to this committee. This bill is 
saying that the full Treasury of the 
United States shall be placed at the dis- 
posal of any individual who wants to 
claim that his rights have been violated, 
so it is very little to say that the court 
shall appoint one country lawyer at the 
taxpayer’s expense to represent the ac- 
cused who is just before going to jail. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not the rule today 
that the court in its discretion may ap- 
point 1 or 2 counsel? 

Mr. WHITENER. I would point out to 
my distinguished friend from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] that throughout this de- 
bate the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has pointed out that this 
is not a criminal proceeding but a civil 
proceeding under which the Government 
will proceed under this act. My amend- 
ment merely seeks to carry over into this 
particular civil procedure field the exist- 
ing provisions under rule 44 of the Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. ° 

Mr. CELLER. I said the other day 
that due process of law in the prosecu- 
tion of contempt, except that committed 
in open court, does require that the 
accused should be advised of the charges 
and have a reasonable opportunity to 


‘defend them. This includes assistance 


of counsel. 

Mr. WHITENER. I would point out 
to the gentleman that down in my coun- 
try when we use the word “prosecution” 
in the practice of the law we usually re- 
fer to criminal prosecution. We refer 
to “maintaining” civil actions and “‘pros- 
ecuting” criminal actions. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am somewhat dis- 
turbed at the observation made by the 
gentleman from New York in reference 
to this amendment, which clearly indi- 
cates that the gentleman from New 
York feels unless we have an amendment, 
the accused will not have the right to 
have counsel. : 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, no, I do not say so 
atall. Iam saying this. That under the 
rules of practice, as we have them today, 
the court is allowed to assign counsel in 
cases of this sort, namely, contempt 
cases and the rules permit the court to 
assign to the contemnor either one or 
two counsel. 

Mr. COOLEY. All right, then I ask 
the gentleman from New York why he 
does not accept the amendment. 
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Mr. CELLER. He has it to read, “at 
the expense of the Government.” 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Now, apparently, the 
gentleman from New York is perfectly 
willing for the accused to have counsel, 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER! is trying to take care of the 
poor man who does not have the money 
with which to employ a lawyer. ~ 

Mr. CELLER. I say he is entitled to 
counsel. 

Mr. COOLEY. But, he must pay the 
lawyer. 

Mr. CELLER. No; he does not. 

Mr: COOLEY. Yes; he does have to 
pay in a criminal action in which the 
defendant is charged with a serious 
crime. The court, of course, can and 
does appoint an attorney to defend the 
defendant if it appears to the court that 
the defendant is without counsel and is 
not financially able to employ counsel, 
but in civil actions even involving cita- 
tions to show cause why the person cited 
should not be held in contempt of court, 
the judge has no authority to appoint 
counsel nor to pay counsel to appear on 
behalf of the person so cited. Of course, 
the interested party does not have to pay 
counsel if he is not able to pay counsel, 
but the fact is he will not have the bene- 
fit of counsel if we do not now provide 
that in such cases the court shall appoint 
competent counsel to represent the per- 
son named in a citation to show cause. 

Mr. CELLER. I say to the gentleman 
he does not have to pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
‘gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
_to strike out the last word. 

Why is it that the gentleman from 
New York will not agree to accept this 
amendment? If you agree now that they 
have the right, this would absolutely 
eliminate any ambiguity with reference 
to the rights of the accused who is un- 
able financially to employ a lawyer. 

Mr. CELLER. In the first place, there 
is no ambiguity whatsoever. The gen- 
tleman says there is ambiguity. 

Mr. COOLEY. You say there is no 
ambiguity? 

Mr. CELLER. You say there is am- 
biguity and I say there is no ambiguity. 
Under the rules of practice, the defend- 
ant in a criminal action or a contemnor 
or defendant in a contempt proceeding 
-is entitled to due process and due process 
under the cases which I put in the RECORD 
on Friday indicate that he is entitled to 
the right of counsel, and the counsel can 
be assigned by the court in the event he 
cannot afford counsel. That is the law 
today. What is the need for the amend- 
ment except—— 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not agree with 
you: There is need for this amendment. 
I do not agree with you, and I will not 
permit you to speak for me. I tell you 
that you are talking about a criminal 
action in which a man is accused of a 
crime. We do provide that he shall be 
represented by counsel. Here we are 
talking about a purely civil action. 

Mr. CELLER. It is not purely a civil 
action. In the case of contempt, the 
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courts are permitted to grant counsel to 
the defendant. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to get the legislative history of this 
straight. Do I understand that the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary now contends that this amend- 
ment is not necessary because this is a 
right which is now enjoyed by the 
accused? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not say that. I 
said it provides counsel at Government 
expense. 

Mr. COOLEY. Government expense 
for what?—to employ a lawyer for the 
accused? 

Mr. CELLER. For the counsel. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] wants to guarantee that the 
accused, however humble he may be and 
however finacially embarrassed he may 
be, will have the advice of counsel. Does 
the gentleman agree that under the law, 
as it exists today, the defendant has that 
right or does he not have it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. It seems to me that 
you could get together and agree one 
way or the other. Why will you not ac- 
cept this amendment? Because the 
gentleman. said he did not want any 
amendments in this bill. That is the 
only reason you do not accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. -ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the 
gentleman want to yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will yield to both 
gentlemen. 

Mr. CELLER. At once? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will yield to either 
one. I yield to the Chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. I would be perfectly 
willing so far as I am concerned to ac- 
cept the gentleman, if the gentleman 
strikes out these few words. 

Mr. COOLEY. All right; do you want 


to strike out that part which obligates 


the Government to pay the attorney? 
That is the very guts of the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. I said in the beginning 
that I could follow it as the gentleman 
expressed it except that one part. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to conclude my 
remarks by saying that the gentleman 
agrees that in this serious situation 
where the accused is financially embar- 
rassed he should have the right of 
counsel, but the gentleman is not will- 
ing for the Government to pay for it. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], who is 
more reasonable on this than the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WHITENER. I had commenced 
to read some language from the decision 
in Williams v. Kaiser (323 U. S. 471), 
by the Supreme Court, the opinion þe- 
ing written by Mr. Justice Douglas in 
1944. In that opinion he said this: 

Even the intelligent and educated layman 
has small and sometimes no skill in the 
science of the law. If charged with crime, 
he is incapable, generally, of determining for 
himself whether the indictment is good or 
bad. He is unfamiliar with the rules of 
evidence. Left without the aid of counsel he 
can be put on trial without a proper charge, 
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and convicted upon incompetent evidence, or 
evidence irrelevant to the issue or otherwise 
inadmissible. He lacks both the skill and 
knowledge adequately to prepare his defense, 
even though he have a perfect one. He re- 
quires the guiding hand of counsel at every 
step in the proceedings against him. With- 
out it, though he be not guilty, he faces the 
danger of conviction because he does not 
know how to establish his innocence. 


And listen to this: 


If that be true of men of intelligence how 
much more true is it of the ignorant and 
illiterate, or those of feeble intellect. 


In Smith v. O’Grady (312 U. S. 321 
(1941)), a habeas corpus proceeding 
arising out of a criminal conviction in 
the State courts of Nebraska, Mr. Justice 
Black said: 


For his petition presents a picture of a 
defendant, without counsel, bewildered by 
court processes strange and unfamiliar to 
him, and inveigled by false statements of 
State law enforcement officers into entering 
a plea of guilty. The petitioner charged 
that he had been denied any real notice of 
the true nature of the charge against him, 
the first and most universally recognized re- 
quirement of due process; that because of 
deception by the State’s representatives he 
had pleaded guilty to a charge punishable by 
20 years to life imprisonment; that his re- 
quest for the benefit and advice of counsel 
had been denied by the court; and that he 
had been rushed to the penitentiary where 
his ignorance, confinement, and poverty had 
precluded the possibility of his securing 
counsel in order to challenge the procedure 
by regular processes of appeal. If these 
things happened, petitioner is imprisoned 
under a judgment invalid because obtained 
in violation of procedural guaranties pro- 
tected again State invasion thrcugh the 14th 
amendment, 


In Betts v. Brady (316 U. S. 450, at-p. 
475 (1941)), Mr. Justice Black in a dis- 
senting opinion said: 

An historical evaluation of the right to a 
fuli hearing in criminal cases, and the dan- 
gers of denying it, were set out in the Powell 
case, where this Court said: “What * * * 
does a hearing include? Historically and in 
practice, in our own country at least, it has 
always included the right to the aid of coun- 
sel when desired and provided by the person 
asserting the right * * *. Even the intelligent 
and educated layman * * * lacks both the 
skill and knowledge adequately to prepare 
his defense, even though he have a perfect 
one. He requires the guiding hand of coun- 
sel in every step in the proceedings against 
him. Without it, though he be not guilty, 
he faces the danger of conviction because 
he does not know how to establish his inno- 
cence.” Powell v. Alabama, supra, 68-69, 
Cf. Johnson v. Zerbst, supra, 462-463. 

A practice cannot be reconciled with 
“common and fundamental ideas of fairness 
and right,” which subjects innocent men. to 
increased dangers of conviction merely be- 
cause of their poverty. Whether a man is 
innocent cannot be determined from a trial 
in which, as here, denial of counsel has made 
it impossible to conclude, with any satis- 
factory degree of certainty, that the defend- 
ant’s case was adequately presented. No one 
questions that due process requires a hear- 
ing before conviction and sentence for the 
serious crime of robbery. As the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin said, in 1859. “Would 
it not be a little like mockery to secure to 
a pauper these solemn constitutional guar- 
anties for a fair and full trial of the matters 
with which he was charged, and yet say to 
him when on trial, that he must employ his 
own counsel, who could alone render these 
guaranties of any real permanent vaiue to 
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him. * * * Why this great solicitude to se- 
cure him a fair trial if he cannot have the 
benefit of counsel?” Carpenter v. Dane 
County, (9 Wis. 274, 276-277). 

“Denial to the poor of the request for 
counsel in proceedings based on charges of 
serious crime has long been regarded as 
shocking to the “universal sense of justice” 
throughout this country. In 1854, for 
example, the Supreme Court of Indiana said: 
“It is not to be thought of, in a civilized 
community, for a moment, that any citizen 
put in jeopardy of life or liberty, should be 
debarred of counsel because he was too poor 
to employ such aid. No court could be 
respected, or respect itself, to sit and hear 
such a trial. The defense of the poor, in 
such cases, is a duty resting somewhere, 
which will be at once conceded as essential 
to the accused, to the court, and to the 
public.” Webb v. Baird (6 Ind. 13, 18). 


So, you see, my friends, that the pres- 
ent Supreme Court—in spite of its many 
erroneous decisions of late—concurs in 
my thought that the presence of counsel 
learned in the law shall be guaranteed 
to an accused at every stage of proceed- 
ings which involve and jeopardize his 
liberty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
seek recognition on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 

recognized. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
think perhaps there has been some mis- 
understanding of the basic law in the 
matter of compensation for lawyers as- 
signed by the court to defend Jarigen, 
persons, charged with crime. 

It is my understanding that any in- 
digent person charged. with a crime un- 
der Federal law is entitled to have coun- 
sel assigned, and does have counsel as- 
signed if he is to have due process of law. 

It is my further understanding that 
the. Government of the United States is 
not obligated to pay, and does not pay 
counsel assigned, in such criminal case. 
I agree with the distinguished chairman 
of our committee when he says that if a 
person be cited for contempt and it þe 
a criminal contempt, which I think this 
contempt would be—and this statement 
has been made time and time again—if 
he does not have funds with which to 
procure his own counsel the Federal 
judge is bound to assign him counsel. 
There is no obligation under existing law 
for the Federal Government to pay that 
counsel either in this kind of case or any 
other criminal case, with the exception, 
as I recall, of that mentioned by the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITENER, I wish to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio what 
is the provision in civil procedure? Is 
there any requirement set up that the 
courts appoint counsel for a person 
charged with violating a civil process or 
a civil order? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I was speaking of 
a criminal offense, and a citation for 
contempt under this law, in my opinion, 
pursuant to the citation mentioned by 


the chairman would authorize an assign- 
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ment by the court of counsel to the per- 
son cited for contempt. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentle- 
man feel it would require the assignment 
of counsel to a person under this bill? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I believe that sec- 
tion 3771 of the Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure would require it. 

Mr. WHITENER. Criminal proce- 
dure? But does the gentleman from 
Ohio take the position that the citation 
of an alleged contemnor under the pro- 
visions of the pending bill would con- 
stitute a criminal offense or charge of a 
criminal offense? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It takes on the 
nature of criminal contempt. In my 
opinion, it is such an action against a 
citizen which to give him due process 
must provide that the court assign 
counsel, if the person does not procure 
counsel himself or herself. I think it 
proper that he should have counsel as- 
signed to him if he is not able to pay 
for counsel, but I do not believe that 
counsel should be paid in this case any 
more than counsel should be paid in a 
case where he is assigned when charged 
with some other crime against the 
United States of America. 

Mr. WHITENER. I may say to the 
gentleman I do not feel that counsel 
ought to be required to work free in any 
case. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That statement is 
one with which I agree. But that pro- 
posal has been before the Congress for 
many, many years and was before us as 
recently as last. year. We have not seen 
fit to provide that counsel be paid from 


.the Federal Treasury on the occasions I 


have mentioned. I repeat, I feel sure 
my explanation of the law is correct. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
said this would be a new departure for 
the Government to pay for counsel for 
an accused. This entire legislative pro- 
posal is a new departure in a procedural 
way, is it not? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Certainly, it gives 
a new right of procedure to the Attorney 
General, I would not have anyone think 
otherwise. 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, if we are go- 
ing to take a new approach, we better 
have some good old free wheeling action 
and go all the way with it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, to quiet the fears of 
the gentleman who proposed the amend- 
ment and to quiet the fears of the dis- 
tinguished ‘Chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, who supported the gen- 
tleman proposing the amendment, let 
me read from title 18, United States 
Code, section 3771: 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
shall have the power to prescribe, from time 
to time, rules of pleading, practice, and pro- 
cedure with respect to any or all proceed- 
ings prior to and including verdict, or find- 
ing of guilty or not guilty by the court if 
a jury has been waived, or plea of guilty, 
in criminal cases and proceedings to punish 
for criminal contempt of court in district 
courts of the United States. 


Then, in pursuance of that authority 
which the Congress granted to the court, 


the court promulgated rule 44 which > 
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reads as follows, and it is entitled “As- 
signment of Counsel’: 

If the defendant appears in court with- 
out counsel, the court shall advise him of 
his right to counsel and assign counsel to 
represent him at every stage of the pro- 
ceeding unless he elects to proceed without 
counsel or is able to obtain counsel. 


Then there are decisions in Federal 
Practice and Procedure by Barron as 
follows: 

The rulemaking power of the Supreme 
Court with respect to criminal proceedings 
was extended to proceedings to punish for 
criminal contempt by the act of November 
21, 1941, 


I therefore say that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman is exactly what 
the law is today, but this amendment 
has the additional language that the 
Government must defray the expenses 
of counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a bill before 
my own Committee on the Judiciary for 
a number of years providing for a public 
defender which would permit in cases 
of poverty-stricken defendants the right 
to have somebody represent them. I 
have not been able to make very much 
headway on that bill, which I would 
say, provides for payment, by the de- 
fendant, the so-called public defender 
in criminal cases, which would also in- 
volve criminal contempt. But I think 
that matter must be considered sepa- 
rately and distinctly from a bill of this 
size and magnitude and importance, so 
that I say to the proponent of the 
amendment what you say is law already. 
You simply add matters which would in- 
volve expenditures of the Government, 
and for that reason I must oppose the 
amendment, although if you had a sep- 
arate bill providing a comprehensive 
public defender act, there would be a 
different story and my attitude would 
be difierent. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman indi- 
cates that he is perfectly willing for the 
accused in a criminal contempt pro- 
ceeding to have the benefit of counsel. 

Mr. CELLER. That is the law today. 

Mr. COOLEY. He has that right. 
But, what good is the right unless the 
man has some money with which to em- 
ploy counsel? 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman 
has a rather woebegone attitude as to 
what court procedure is. If he goes 
into court and he finds that situation to 
exist, the court assigns counsel in every 
instance. Where a defendant is poverty- 
stricken and cannot afford a lawyer, the 
court will invariably assign him a law- 
yer. That is the law today. 

Mr. COOLEY. But the lawyer has to 
work for nothing. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why impose that bur- 
den on the members of the bar? 

Mr. CELLER. I did not know that the 
gentleman was so solicitous about law- 
yers. j 

Mr. COOLEY, I certainly am. 4 

Mr. CELLER. Then, let us get a com- 
prehensive bill and not take it up in this 


Chairman, will 
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offhanded way by an amendment to a 
bill of this character. If the gentleman 
‘would strike out those last few words “at 
the expense of the Government,” it 
would be a different story. G 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
from North Carolina, for the sake of 
argument, strike out those words? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HorrMan to the 
amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: After 
the word “contempt” insert “or charged with 
any offense.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The genileman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. I assume that this 
would broaden it into a general defender 
bill, which, I confess, is my main ob- 
jection to the existing amendment. But, 
it is not germane. We cannot cover in 
this bill every offense in the Federal 
statutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, that 
is not the point of the amendment. I 
think it is properly drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man care to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. As I under- 
stand this bill—and if I am wrong, all 
right—it provides for actions other than 
contempt, does it not? Sure it does. 
Look on page 10, section 4, line 20, “to 
recover damages” and soon. Now, that 
is provided for. Then over on pages 11 
and 12 it provides for punishment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

Mr. CELLER. May I be heard on the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Title 18 is the criminal 
code and the offenses are classified there 
and defined there: (1) any offense pun- 
ishable by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding 1 year isa felony; (2) any 
other offense is a misdemeanor; (3) any 
misdeameanor the penalty for which 
does not exceed imprisonment for a 
period of 6 months or a fine of not more 
than $500. 

Now, he provides for an enlargement 
of the subject matter to include crimes, 
which is a matter that would have to be 
in another bill. It cannot be germane 
to this bill which provides for civil penal- 
ties. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard further on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On page 11 there 
are amendments to a statute which also 
provides for criminal penalties. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). The 
Chair is ready to rule. The Chair has 
examined the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] and also the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] and 
finds that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina has to do with 
contempt, whereas the amendment of- 


Chairman, a 
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fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
has to do with any offense or charge, 
which broadens the scope of the pend- 
ing amendment to a degree where the 
Chair holds that it is not germane to 
this particular amendment and there- 
fore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
amendment to the amendment was to 
provide that when anyone violated the 
act or the act which it amended, he 
should have the benefit of counsel who 
shall be paid. 

The Supreme Court has held time and 
time again not only with reference to 
Federal offenses but also State offenses— 
that one charged with a criminal act 
is entitled to due process which means 
the services of an attorney. In fact, 
the Court has freed more than one man 
who had been convicted and whose con- 
viction had been sustained, because he 
did not have the benefit of counsel. 

It is my understanding that the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to enable one 
who is charged with contempt, civil or 
criminal, to have an attorney at public 
expense. 

To show the justice of a provision re- 
quiring the payment of a court-ap- 
pointed attorney just think back to what 
happened here in Washington some 
years ago. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] was very, very 
greatly interested in that proceeding. It 
was a prosecution for a charge of sedi- 
tion—begun in 1942. Thirty individuals 
were brought here from all over the 
United States and put on trial. They 
were involved by subterfuge, all right 
enough, there is no argument about that; 
brought down here and put on trial, 
They were on trial here for 4 years. 
They were brought down here at the re- 
quest of the United States district at- 
torney on an indictment and they were 
here for 4 years. Finally the whole pro- 
ceeding was dismissed as being without 
basis. ‘There was no justice in the 
charge. As a matter of fact, it was a con- 
spiracy carried on by the Washington 
Post through Dillard Stokes, its em- 
ployee, who used 3 or 4 aliases. It is all 
in the record. 

What happened to the attorneys? 
Those attorneys were appointed by the 
court, and, from my recollection of the 
case, they gave of their utmost ability, 
were faithful and loyal all the way 
through, for 4 years. Some of us tried 
to get a bill through to give them some 
compensation for that service. They 
never got it. 

Now it is all right and I go along with 
the right to protect those who want to 
vote; I do that wholeheartedly. If done 
in a proper way and without undue ex- 
pense and so that it may be effective, 
no one will oppose. But is it right, is it 
fair to American citizens just because 
they happen to be lawyers, to require 
them to devote of their time without 
compensation? Ordinarily, all right. 
But in these cases where the Federal 
Government gets to them in that way, 
it is not right. Do you know how poor 
one of these defendants was who was 
brought down for trial? He died here 
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and there was not enough of his money 
left to buy a suit of clothes for him. 
They shipped him back to his home 
naked. That is what happened. 

Those lawyers, I repeat, who were 
substantial, good citizens of this dis- 
trict, this city, put in their time for 
4 long years. Do you not think that we 
should be fair, that we should be just? 
Should they not have counsel? And 
should not counsel be paid? This 
amendment should be adopted. That 
is all it does, it requires counsel be paid. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
that this amendment restates existing 
law, so far as I understand it, with the 
exception of giving to an indigent de- 
fendant in this instance something 
which he does not get under any other 
statute; namely, to have his lawyer paid. 
I appeal in opposition to this amend- 
ment on this ground primarily: This-is 
no way to write complicated legislation 
of this nature. This is a field which is 
highly charged with emotion. It is a 
field where there are many technical 
features involved. To consider adoption 
of an amendment like this, which has 
never been studied by the committee or 
its counsel, seems to me a great mistake. 

As to the merits of the amendment, 
I would be inclined to agree that if the 
words “at Government expense” were 
stricken out it would set forth present 
law, because a man today has the right 
to counsel. But, again, as in so many 
of these other amendments which have 
been offered, why single out this partic- 
ular piece of legislation for special 
treatment whereby the defendant’s law- 
yer is paid when he is not paid under 
any other statute except in a case of 
capital offense? 

One of the objections to this legislation 
that we have heard made on several 
Sides is its expense. While the expense 
would not be greatly added to by this 
amendment, I would hope there would 
never be a case where anyone would defy 
the order of the court and that there 
would never be a case where anyone 
would have to be tried for contempt 
under this Act. Though this is a rather 
minor point, it is just one more thing 
to increase the expense of the adminis- 
tration of the Act. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Has not the gentleman 
contended all along in the debate that 
this bill provides for a civil action, albeit 
a new type of civil action, but still a civil 
action? 

Mr. KEATING. It is a civil action. A 
suit for an injunction is a civil action 
and the order is made by the court. 
Then if someone defies that order it may 
be a civil or it may be a criminal con- 
tempt. It may be both. If when he de- 
fies it he is doing an act which is a crime 
now under Federal or State statutes, it 
would be both a civil and a criminal 
contempt. 

Mr. FLYNT. Is it not true that the 
new Assistant Attorney General in 
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charge of a newly created Civil Rights 
Division is for all practical purposes the 
attorney for the complainant who says 
that he has been deprived of some right? 

Mr. KEATING. The individual has the 
right to bring the action in the first 
instance. 

Mr. FLYNT. If the Government is 
going to pay the expense for the counsel 
on one side of a civil action, is it not 
eminently fair the Government should 
provide and pay the expense of counsel 
on both sides if the defendant is unable 
to hire his own lawyer? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not necessarily 
opposed to a public defender bill. I have 
never studied it enough to know all the 
ramifications involved in it. It is always 
true under all of the 28 similar Federal 
statutes which we have that if the ac- 
tion is brought by the Attorney General 
in the name of the United States he is 
‘paid by the Government, but when he 
acts in that regard he is not acting for an 
individual, he is acting in the public in- 
terest. That is the only basis. It is the 
people of the United States who are 
bringing the action in order to protect 
the public interest; namely, the consti- 
tutional rights of citizens of the United 
States. He is not acting for any par- 
ticular individual. 

Mr. FLYNT. Has not the gentleman 
said so many times during the debate 
on this measure that it is necessary for 
the Attorney General through a new As- 
_sistant Attorney General to pursue this 
action for the benefit of the persons who 
may be aggrieved? 

Mr. KEATING. No; I have not. He 
is not pursuing it for the benefit of those 
people, and those words are not in this 
bill. Those were in the bill we had þe- 
fore us last year but were struck out this 
year in committee. The Attorney Gen- 
eral brings the action in the name of 
the United States because there is a pub- 
lic interest to be protected. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
New York is talking about a public de- 
fender. That is not contemplated by 
this amendment. The purpose of this 
amendment is to provide an attorney for 
an accused person who is not financially 
able to employ counsel. 
` Mr. KEATING. That is what a pub- 
lic defender does. 

Mr. COOLEY. No, it is not a public 
defender at all. 

Why are you so anxious to protect the 
civil rights of one person and so anxious 
by the same token to deny civil rights to 
the accused? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman knows 
that that is not what I am trying to do. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why do you not agree 
with this amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. Because I do not 
agree that we should apply to this stat- 
ute a different rule from the one which 
pertains in all of our other Federal stat- 
utes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Ihave never known an 
amendment that has so much sympathy 
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and that everybody seems to agree with, 
but nobody is willing to accept it. 

Mr. KEATING. I will agree with the 
chairman of our committee that if these 
words “at Government expense” are 
taken out, the amendment does no harm 
nor does it do any good because it re- 
states existing law. 

Mr. COOLEY. All right, then, if the 
gentleman will adopt this amendment, 
it will clear up any ambiguities that ex- 
ist. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, let us 
look at this thing and analyze it just ex- 
actly as itis. This amendment is not a 
public defender bill, but it is to pro- 
vide to some poor man who is hailed into 
court under this legislation the same 
right to be represented by counsel at 
every stage of the proceeding which was 
afforded under the very language of the 
bill itself creating the new Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the civil 
rights division. I know from experi- 
ence, and I know that a great many 
Members of this House know that if this 
legislation is finally enacted into law, 
a lot of the defendants who are going 
to be haled into court are going to be 
just as poor as church mice. They 
are going to be just as poor as some of 
the people the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary referred 
to a while ago. The position I want to 
take right here and now on this amend- 
ment is that if a man is brought into 
court and does not have counsel at 
every stage of the proceeding, he might 
as weil not have counsel at all. I wish 
the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the committee, and the gen- 
tleman from New York, the ranking mi- 
nority member, would withdraw their 
objection to this amendment and be fair 
and unbiased on this thing and give to 
everybody the same treatment under this 
so-called civil rights legislation. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Georgia would not agree 
that this House is rather adept in the art 
of getting the camel’s nose into the 
tent, and that being the case, would not 
the gentleman from Georgia think that 
the gentleman from New York, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
might welcome this amendment as a sort 
of nose in the tent for his public de- 
fender project? 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman. 
I certainly hope he would. 

Mr. DIES. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. Is this not the situation: 
that the taxpayers are going to pay for 
the Attorney General to bring these pro- 
ceedings in behalf of certain people, 
and if that is true why should not the 
taxpayers also provide for the defense? 
If in one instance you are going to pro- 
vide a group of people with counsel, you 
ought to provide the defendant with 
counsel. 

Mr. FLYNT. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Texas, and I thank him. If, 
by this legislation, the Government of 
the United States is going into the busi- 
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ness of stirring up civil actions in our 
courts, then it ought to provide coun- 
sel and adequate counsel for both sides 
of the case. I want to say one thing 
more before the Chairman calls time on 
me here and now. That the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary a few minutes ago seemed 
to question the motives of those of us 
who favored the amendments which seek 
to provide for jury trials. I want to say 
in answer to what he said about the 
obstinacy and persistency of those of 
us who take this position that we are 
obstinate and we are persistent when- 
ever the right of jury trial or any other 
constitutional right is involved because 
we believe in it. We believe in it with 
every ounce of strength that we have and 
with every grain of intellect that we pos- 
sess. I want to say to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York that during 
the early days of the Battle of Britain, 
it seemed imminent that the forces of 
Hitler, the same Hitler who deprived so 
many people of jury trial and deprived 
them of any kind of jury trial and even 
of the right to live itself, were on the 
threshold of an invasion of Britain and 
the Prime Minister of Britain at that 
time said, and I want to quote him as 
best I can: 

If that time comes, we will fight the 
enemy in the fields. If we are driven from 
the fields, we will fight him on the plains. 
If we are driven from the plains, we will 
fight him in the cities and the town streets, 
and if we are driven from there, we will fight 
him in the hills. We will never surrender. 


Mr. Chairman, we in my State of 
Georgia and throughout the great sec- 
tion of the United States known as the 
South believe in constitutional rights 
and the rights of the individual as much 
as do the people in any section of Amer- 
ica and we shall never surrender in our 
fight to maintain the principles of con- 
stitutional government and the rights of 
freemen. 

I have never questioned the motives of 
any member of this House in any posi- 
tion he or she takes on any legisla- 
tion, but I am afraid that many of the 
advocates and sponsors of H. R. 6127, 
inadvertently and without meaning to 
do so but nevertheless, are helping tear 
down established law, constitutional 
guaranties, and individual liberties 
which have been enjoyed by free Ameri- 
cans throughout the whole history of our 
Nation and our people. 

Certainly no one can deny that the 
Communist Party in the United States - 
and others like those Communist Party 
members are strong supporters of this 
legislation. That being true then the 
advocates of this bill have, perhaps with- 
out realizing it, put themselves into the 
company of some highly questionable 
characters. When the Communist Party 
and its members take a position on any 
pending legislation we must assume that 
it is for the purpose of accomplishing 
their avowed objective, which is the 


_overthrow of our form of government 


and our very Government and Constitu- 
tion itself. 
I just want to say to the gentleman 


from New York, the chairman of the 
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Judiciary Committee, that if this legisla- 
tion aimed at my people, aimed at the 
section of the country I represent, is 
sought to be forced on us without any 
valid reasons or principles behind it, 
then we will fight just as hard as the 
Prime Minister of England said his peo- 
ple would fight, and not solely for the 
purpose of being obstinate or persistent. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any in- 
stances in the Fourth District of the 
State of Georgia or indeed anywhere in 
the State of Georgia where there are any 
persons being deprived of their right to 
vote for the reasons set out in H. R. 6127. 
However, this so-called civil-rights legis- 
lation is intended by its sponsors to be 
a gun pointed at my section of the 
United States, and neither the people 
whom I represent nor I want any gun 
pointed at us whether that gun is loaded 
or not. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] is 
a good and proper amendment; it is de- 
signed to promote fair play and honest, 
aboveboard dealings between the United 
States Government and all of its citizens 
and I urge that the amendment be 
adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHIT- 
ENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 
_ Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee were here, I would address a 
question to him. I understood at the out- 
set that the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee stated that this proposal 
which I have made was objected to by 
him solely because of the language “at 
Government expense.” 

I understand that the ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary 
has said that the law now provides as 
this amendment states. 

Since neither of those gentlemen is 
here I am wondering if there is any way 
to ascertain whether or not they would 
have any objection to going along with 
this proposal with the words “at Gov- 
ernment expense” stricken? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why does not the 
gentleman from North Carolina ask 
unanimous consent that those words be 
stricken from the amendment? Both 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member have indicated they would ac- 
cept the amendment if that were done. 

Mr. WHITENER. I would not want 
to do that in the absence of a specific 
agreement on their part that they fa- 
vored the proposal which my amend- 
ment contains. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think every Member 
of the House heard them say that was 
the objectionable language and consti- 
tuted their objection to the amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] is here. 
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He has been speaking very eloquently 
and often for the Judiciary Committee. 
I wonder whether the gentleman from 
Colorado could speak for the committee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What is 
the question? 

“Mr. WHITENER. The question is 
whether the committee would withdraw 
objection to the proposed amendment I 
have submitted as a new section to this 
bill if I struck out the words “at Govern- 
ment expense”? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As far as 
I am personally concerned I would not 
have any objection, but I am not in 
charge of the bill. Let me point out 
that it is the opinion of the committee 
that under the present law it is the duty 
and responsibility of the judge to ap- 
point counsel. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
in the amendment the gentleman has 
cffered he mentions “two persons 
learned in the law.” 

Mr. WHITENER. Not more than two. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Not more 
than two. ‘There is some question, of 
course, as to how many lawyers could 
meet that qualification. 

Mr. WHITENER. We are told that 
this bill is applicable only in the South. 
I know there would be no trouble down 
there finding that kind of lawyers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The chairman of the 
committee is here now. I suggest that 
the gentleman propound his question to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. I propound the in- 
terrogatory to the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee as to whether objec- 
tion to the proposal which I have made 
would be withdrawn by the committee if 
we struck out the language “at Govern- 
ment expense”? 

Mr. CELLER. Speaking for myseli— 
I cannot speak for the other members 
of the committee—speaking for myself 
and whatever influence I may have, I 
would be willing to accept the striking 
out of those words and then accept the 
amendment. 


Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 


will yield further. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 


Mr. WHITENER. I want to address 
the question to the other distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
and ask him if he would accept and 
agree with his colleague from New York? 

Mr. KEATING. I would say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina that 
there are degrees of opposition; and I 
do not like the amendment even with 
those words out, because it has this busi- 
ness mentioned by the gentleman from 
Colorado “learned in the law” and cer- 
tain other phrases; it provides for two 
counsel which would not normally be the 
case in any other situation; and it is 
not written according to the Federal 
Statutes. 
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But I presume if the gentleman from 
New York, the chairman of our com- 
mittee, sides with the gentleman from 
North Carolina, our opposition will, to a 
degree, evaporate, but I would feel very 
much better with those words out. 

Mr. WHITENER. Knowing the gen- 
tleman’s opposition to the jury trial, I 
feel certain that he would not want to 
be a party to depriving an American citi- 
zen of the right to counsel when he is 
on trial for alleged conduct which could 
result in his going to prison. 

Mr. COOLEY. It will be necessary, if 
I understand the matter correctly, that 
the gentleman ask unanimous consent to 
correct his amendment. When that is 
done, we can submit it to a vote. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield, I ask unanimous consent to 
delete the words “at Government ex- 
pense” in the last sentence of the new 
section which I have offered as an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
page 12, after line 13, insert: “‘(e), Provided, 
That any person cited for alleged con- 
tempt under this act shall be allowed to 
make his full defense by counsel learned 
in the law; and the court before which he 
is cited or tried, or some judge thereof, 
shall immediately, upon his request, as- 
sign to him such counsel, not exceeding 
two, as he may desire, who shall have free 
access to him at all reasonable hours. He 
shall be allowed, in his defense to make any 
proof that he can produce by lawful wit- 
nesses, and shall have the like process of 
the court tc compel his witnesses to appear 
at his trial or hearing, as is usually granted 
to compel witnesses to appear on behalf of 
the prosecution. If such person shall be 
found by the court to be financially unable 
to provide for such counsel, it shall be the 
duty of the court to provide such counsel.” - 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Texas: page 12, after the last period add a 
new paragraph to be numbered part V. 

“Notwithstanding any provisions herein 
contained or otherwise provided by statute, 
rule or regulation, no person shall be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb. And a plea in bar 
shall be available to any person proceeded 
against under this act or the Criminal Stat- 
utes of the United States or any State 
thereof, who can establish a prior proceeding 
against such person for the same offense act 
or transaction, for which he is called upon 
to answer, whether such proceeding be under 
the Criminal Statutes of the United States 
or any State thereof or under the provisions 
of this act.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Ghairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
offered by the distinguished gentleman 
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from Texas is not germane. It provides 
for changes in criminal statutes, it pro- 
vides for immunities in criminal statutes, 
for double jeopardy, which cannot be 
part and parcel of a bill that is limited 
solely to civil penalties and civil prece- 
dures. Therefore, the amendment of- 
fered is not germane to the bill. 

Mr: ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman reserve his 
point of order? 

Mr. CELLER. No; I would like to get 
a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is certainly in 
order because it is an incorporation in 
this act of a part of the Constitution that 
is applicable to the provisions of this 
new law which creates a restriction on 
how far the Attorney General can exer- 
cise this right or the other courts of the 
land can exercise the right if the Attor- 
ney General takes action. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Price). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 
The. gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


Rocers] has offered an amendment, to 
which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] raises a point of order that 
the amendment is not germane, 

The Chair holds that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas is 
too broad in its purposes, it opens up all 
other statutes, rules, and regulations, 
whereas the bill under consideration is 
confined strictly to matters of civil rights. 

The Chair, therefore, sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If I strike out 
the reference to rules and procedures, 
would the amendment be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
from Texas proposes another amend- 
ment, the Chair will then consider that 
amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, my amendment was of- 
fered in an attempt to forestall effective 
repeal of a part of the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution, and I feel that it is 
certainly germane to this legislation. I 
yield to the ruling of the Chair, but shall 
attempt to rearrange the language so 
that it will be in order. 

You heard the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary just the other 
day admit to me that a man can be tried 
twice under this legislation. In a hypo- 
thetical question that I put to him, he 
admitted that it was possible for a man to 
be tried twice on the same day because 
of this bill, should it become law, ad- 
mitting indirectly, if not directly, that a 
man could be tried time and time again 
under this act. 

Now, the amendment that I offered 
contained the language of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States insofar as 
double jeopardy is concerned, and I felt 
in this deabte the Members of this House 
should have the opportunity to place 
their approval or disapproval upon the 
provisions of the Constitution in that re- 
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gard. It was for that reason that I of- 
fered the amendment, and for that 
reason I shall undertake to change the 
language so that we will not create situa- 
tions in destruction of civil rights now 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

For instance, a man could be indicted 
on one day, tried on the next day before 
a jury, mind you, sent to jail for a year, 
let us say, and on the same afternoon 
of that conviction he could he hailed 
again before that same court, before that 
same judge, but without a jury, and be 
required to prove his innocence of the 
same identical act, and if he was not 
able to do it, be sent to jail for another 
year by that same judge. And the judge 
could fix it so that the terms would be 
consecutive and not concurrent, which 
simply means that the man could be 
required to serve 2 years when a jury 
had convicted him and given him 1 year. 
On the other hand, if that jury had 
acquitted that man and he was supposed 
to have walked free from that court- 
house, as we have always led the people 
of the world to believe, that the United 
States so provided in its Constitution 
and in its laws, a deputy marshal could 
have been waiting on the doorsteps of 
the- courthouse or the Federal building, 
and the only freedom that the defend- 
ant would have enjoyed by the acquittal 
of a jury of his peers, as he is guaran- 
teed under the Constitution, was when 
he walked down the stairs to where that 


‘deputy was waiting, just long enough for 


the deputy to have time to serve a show- 
cause order. He could be again hailed 
into that Federal building and sent to 
jail and held there, if the court so deter- 
mined; he could be brought before that 
court again end even though he thought 
he was free the day before, he could be 
sent to jail without the benefit of a jury 
by the very judge that tried him the day 
before. 

Let us carry it one point further. This 
act talks about intimidation and threats. 
It creates a situation where intent can 
be assumed. A judge may assume in- 
tent. It is not required to be proven. 
Unless an amendment of this type were 
adopted, the same judge could try a man 
one day for tripping a fellow, the next 
day for glowering at him, the next day 
for sneering at him, the next day for 
talking about him behind his back, idle 
gossip. That man could be sent to jail 
each time for a different term because 
he had violated the act; and, mind you, 
that would. be without the benefit of a 
jury, and under a proceeding where he 
could be required to establish his own 
innocence. 

I say to the Members of this Congress 
who are representing the people of this 
country, in all seriousness, I hope you 
will think twice before doing violence to 
the Constitution of this country. To de- 
stroy one section of the fifth amendment 
will be the crack in the dam that could 
result in the loss of all rights therein 
guaranteed. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rivers: Page 10, 
line 22, strike out period and add the follow- 
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ing: “and the right to work”; page 12, bee 
tween lines 13 and 14, insert the following: 


“PART V—TO PROVIDE CRIMINAL SANCTIONS FOR 
VIOLATIONS OF THE RIGHT TO WORK” 

“Sec. 141. Section 241 of title 18 of the 
United States Code (conspiracy against 
rights of citizens) is amended by inserting 
after “United States” the following: “(in- 
cluding the right to obtain and keep em- 
ployment regardless of membership or non- 
membership in a labor or trade organiza- 


-tion).” 


“Sec. 142. Section 242 of title 18 of the 
United States Code (deprivation of rights 
under color of law) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“242. Deprivation of rights under color 
of law 

“ ‘Whoever, under color of any law, stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation or custom, will- 
fully subjects any inhabitant of any State, 
Territory, or District to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges, or immunities secured 
or protected by the Constitution or laws of 
the United States (including the right to 
obtain and keep employment regardless of 
membership or nonmembership in a labor 
or trade organization), or to different pun- 
ishments, pains, or penalties on account of 
such inhabitant being an alien, or by reason 
of his color or race, or by reason of his mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a labor or 
trade organization, than are prescribed for 
the punishment of citizens, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 1 year, or both.’ 

“Renumber section 141 as section 151.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to the bill. It covers so- 
called economic rights: it deals with the 
subject of labor. This is a civil-rights 
bill. It also provides for criminal pen- 
alties, so that it is in a sense a criminal 
statute that is sought to be placed upon 
a civil-rights statute. It enlarges the 
whole purport of the bill. 

I believe it is not unrelated to the pro- 
ceedings that were before the distin- 
guished Chairman in the last Congress 
and in this also when an amend- 


ment of similar import was offered and 


was ruled out of order as being not ger- 
mane. It is not unlike an amendment 
which was offered in the early part of 
the consideration of this bill which like- 
wise involved the right to work and, very 
properly following the precedent he es- 
tablished in the last Congress, the Chair- 
man held that amendment was not ger- 
mane. 

For those reasons I say the amend- 
ment now offered is not germane. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman on the point of 
order. 

Mr. RIVERS. On last Thursday when 
an amendment similar to this came to 
the floor, the Chair said this: 

The Chair in 1956 ruled on a practically 
similar question. 


Then I interrogated the Chair and 
among other things this transpired. I 
had trouble understanding the Chair, 
and I asked the Chair most respectfully 
this question, if this bill referred only to 
political rights. The Chair said this: 

The bill deals with political rights. Vot- 
ing is a political right. À 


That has been all the discussion here, 
about political rights. I understood the 
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Chair to say that the bill dealt with 
political rights. I am asking the Chair 
if the Chair held that the bill does not 
deal with political rights. The right to 
vote is a part of the Bill of Rights. Does 
the Chair hold that the Bill of Rights 
is a civil right? The Chair said both. 

Part III on page 9 of the bill states 
this, and it was put in there by the great 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

To strengthen the civil rights statutes, 
and for other purposes, 


I went to look in the dictionary I have 
in my office. I think it is still in date 
and has not been changed. It said that 
civil rights relate to private rights of an 
individual in a community and to legal 
proceedings in connection therewith. 

Under part III, “To strengthen the 
civil rights statutes, and for other pur- 
poses,” the committee wrote in this 
language, “including the right to vote.” 

Then there is another part, part IV, 
“to provide means of ‘further securing 
and protecting the right to vote.” My 
amendment adds another section, sec- 
tion 5, which outlines what happens in 
connection with what the dictionary re- 
fers to as the rights of an individual in 
a community and to legal proceedings in 
connection therewith. 

I pose this question to the Chair. Does 
not the individual have the right to be 
secure in his person andin hishome? He 
is not up in Wisconsin today, and neither 
is Mr. Riese] in New York, whose eyes are 
bashed out. Are not those civil rights, 
Isuggest to the Chair? When the people 
are deprived of their rights, should there 
not be some recourse whether or not the 
Committee on the Judiciary put it into 
the bill or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
speaking to the point of order? 

Mr. RIVERS. Iam just about getting 
back to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman on the point of 
order. 

Mr. RIVERS. My point has to do with 
basic civil rights, because they were not 
thought of by the Attorney General and 
mimicked by certain members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary without dot- 
ting an “i” or crossing a “t.” I submit 
they were basic civil rights before the 
Chair or I ever saw the dawn of day. I 
submit they are therefore germane and 
part and parce] of the Bill of Rights of 
this country. Therefore, they are bound 
to be germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). 

Chair is ready to rule. 
- The gentleman from South Carolina 
offers a new section to the bill now under 
consideration, H. R. 6127. He offers his 
amendment as “Part V—To provide 
criminal sanctions for violation of the 
right to work.” 

The question of germaneness has been 
raised. The Chair read from volume 8 
of Cannon’s Precedents, section 2911, on 
page 477, which is a ruling made by 
Chairman Garrett, of Tennessee, one of 
the outstanding Members of this House 
at any time: 

The rule providing that an amendment 
must be germane has been construed as re- 
quiring that the fundamental purpose of an 
amendment be germane to the fundamental 
Purpose of the bill to which it is offered. 


The 
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The fundamental purpose of the bill 
now before us is the protection of civil 
rights with particular reference to the 
right to vote. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina 
deals with an economic right, the right 
of an individual to obtain and hold 
employment. 

Based upon the aforementioned sec- 
tion of Cannon’s Precedents plus the rul- 
ings of the present occupant of the Chair 
on July 19, 1956, and again on June 13, 
1957, the Chair holds that the amend- 
ment is not germane and the point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rivers: On page 
12, line 14, after “141” strike out the rest 
of line 14 and 15 and insert: “This act shall 
be known as the Celler-Keating Political Act 
of 1957.” 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
tried to get an amendment through to 
protect the civil rights, the thing to keep 
you and me out of jail. But, we have oc- 
cupied 4 or 5 days here talking about 
nothing but political voting rights. 
There has been more talk about voting 
rights on this thing than a show dog can 
jump over. We have been talking about 
the deprivation of rights here, there, and 
yonder, and when I try to really protect 
the civil rights of people, I am ruled out 
oĉ order so fast it makes your head swim. 
Now, let us give this bill the title to which 
it is entitled. This is a political bill. 
Rights are so far removed from this bill 
that you could not contact them with a 
radar. There are no civil rights in this 
bill. These are political rights. This 
bill deals with the right to get reelected 
in 1958 and the Presidential elections 
thereafter. You have the hideous spec- 
tacle of this gentleman competing with 
this gentleman to get back to New York 
to say, “Look what I did. I hung, drew, 
and quartered the South in absentia. We 
really fixed those southerners; didn’t 
we?” 

The New York Times will have head- 
lines—not boxcar letters, but letters the 
size of boxcars. That is what will hap- 
pen. This is not a civil-rights bill. As 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dies] said, “This is a political bill.” 
Let us look at it for what it is worth. 
This is a political act, and it is tragic— 
it is tragic. As the Star said yesterday 
in an editorial, and I want to refer to it 
since my people have been held up to 
ridicule, scorn, and derision by the most 
brilliant oratory that could be imagined 
from East, West, and the Far West. You 
heard the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Illinois and how she gave us the 
unadulterated works.. You heard that. 
And there was not any charity in those 
words—I say to you there was no charity 
in those words. The editorial reads: 

The attempt to add a jury trial amend- 
ment to the so-called civil-rights bill has 
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been beaten down in the House by a vote of 
199 to 167. This 32-vote margin according 
to Representatives Wutuitis, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, resulted from White House pres- 
sure on Republican House Members. 


They had some help from another sec- 
tion of the country. 

I would like to depart from my written 
text to say this, that when the election 
happened last November the only votes 
Adlai Stevenson got were from the 
South and from the State of Missouri. 
We kept you boys who are now cussing 
us out, we kept you in business. If it 
were not for us you would have been out 
of business, for you would not have car- 
ried one State in the last Presidential 
election. The matter is in your hands. 
You are going to build the edifice. You 
better know what you are doing and 
what you are talking about. We are 
tired of being the whipping boys for all 
the Nation and the avenue by which 
some of our colleagues who call them- 
selves Democrats—who call themselves 
Democrats—reach Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, and get sworn in 
as Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. We are tired of that statement. 
Our pants are getting threadbare in the 
part that you have been utilizing for 
your own convenience. 

Now, says the Star, when I was com- 
pelled to depart from my text: 

We do not know whether this is correct. 


That is whether the jury trial amend- 
men was defeated as a result of White 
House pressure on Republican House 
Members. But the editorial goes on to 
say: 

If it is, it means that the President, who 
carried five Southern States last year, does 
not trust Southern jurors to live un to their 
oaths.. For the real reason behind the drive 
against the jury-trial amendment was the 
fear, real or professed, that Southern juries 
would not convict defendants in civil- 
rights contempt trials regardless of the 
evidence, 


That is a terrible indictment, that is 
a terrible indictment of my people and of 
my section; and when the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS] 


‘asked the House to restrict it to the dis- 


trict in which the offense was alleged 
to have been committed you were not 
even willing to leave him the district. 
You do not trust the jurors, you do not 
even trust the Southern Federal judges. 
Methinks you do not even trust your- 
selves sometimes, because it is possible 
under this Celler-Keating political act of 
1957—and that is the most germane title 
ever tied to a bill; and if you do not like 
that then you can call it the Keating- 
Celler Act, because these Gold Dust 
Twins—why do they not ask that my 
words be taken down? ‘These Gold Dust 
Twins are now just before putting on the 
statute books of this session of the Con- 
gress, the greatest, the greatest and the 
most unconstitutional piece of legislation 
that has ever been proposed to a pros- 
trate section of this country for want of 
sympathy—a prostrate section of this 
country for want of sympathy—a most 
obedient House that is sensitive to the 
wishes of the NAACP, the ADA, and other 
bodies, propose now today to put its 
stamp of approval—and it will not be 
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long before the vote comes—to the worst 
piece of legislation as far as civil rights 
are concerned that has ever been handed 
to the American people since Thaddeus 
Stevens walked these corridors or Charles 
Sumner walked the other corridors. 

And it is ironic that the successor to 
Thaddeus Stevens, or a man who suc- 
ceeded him, is the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia [Mr. Hucu Scott]. That is ap- 
propriate, but I hate to think that his 
running mate is one Manny CELLER, and 
the other to whom they throw the ball, 
one Ken Keatine. They throw the ball 
from CELLER to Scott to KEATING. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the provisions of H. R. 6127 as reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary and 
without any amendments that would in 
any way weaken its provisions. 

On the floor and in the halls of this 
Congress we have been urged often, dur- 
ing these several days of debate on this 
bill and the amendments proposed to it, 
to approach this subject from the stand- 
point of logic and not emotion. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, there have 
been times almost when it has seemed 
that there was something wrong in our 
becoming emotional about the fact that 
millions of our fellow citizens are being 
deprived of their sacred constitutional 
right to participate in their government 
because of the color of their skins— 
that in many places in our Nation repre- 
sentative government is a mockery— 
that for too many of our Negro citizens 
this has been a government for them 
and not by them.. 

And we are told to be cold and logical 
and unemotional. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I’m getting 
emotional about this deprivation of the 
basic constitutional rights of my fellow 
Americans. 

We cannot view this blow to the vitals 
of representative government with de- 
tachment and calm, because we realize 
that if long continued it will inevitably 
debase all. our protestations that this is 
a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people. 

The cornerstone of our democratic 
form of government was enfranchise- 
ment of the greatest number of its citi- 
zens and their participation in the elec- 
tion of those who would represent them 
here in the Halls of Congress and in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

The Constitution specifically prohibits 
the denial of the franchise to any citizen 
on the basis of color. And yet when we 
here in the Congress seek legislation 
translating into a reality that constitu- 
tional prohibition, we are met by a veri- 
table barrage of words, uttered at times 
almost disdainfully, to the effect that we 
are becoming emotional—unreasonable, 
that we should remain calm and logical 
and detached. 

Calm and logical and detached about 
what? 

Calm about the violation of the Bill 
ef Rights of the Constitution—secured 
and preserved with blood that drew no 
color line? 

Logical in the face of a situation where 
men and women in certain portions of 
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our land walk in fear while their consti- 
tutional rights are trampled under foot? 

Detached at the fact that almost a 
century after the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation millions of American citizens 
are denied the basic right to a voice in 
their Government because they are 
Negroes? 

Disdain, Mr. Chairman, cannot quell 
our emotional indignation at the con- 
tinuance of such discrimination. 

Neither can that indignation be 
quelled by a smokescreen of legalistic 
hairsplitting that somehow, through 
some feat of legerdemain, seeks to cast 
the onus upon us who seek to remove 
this manmade, unconstitutional dis- 
qualification of American citizens from 
full participation in their own Govern- 
ment. 

Let us keep the issue clear, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Many amendments have been offered 
and much as those who have spoken in 
opposition to this measure would like to 
steer a different course, (the basic issue 
is not to deprive anyone of any rights.) 
The basic issue is that no longer shall 
there be deprivation of the right to vote 
by millions of Americans solely because 
of their color. 

That is the basic issue. 

We have heard much, these past few 
days, Mr. Chairman, of the so-called 
viewpoint of the South on this legislative 
proposal. But have we really heard 
from the South—or have we heard only 
from the white South? Even here, 
how can we have represented the true 
viewpoint of the South when so many of 
its citizens are denied the right to par- 
ticipate in the election of the very Mem- 
bers who are here rising to speak on be- 
half of the South. 

And yet we have been told to be un- 
emotional. 

I submit Mr. Chairman, it is time for a 
bit of emotion, a time for deep feeling 
on behalf of the rights of our fellow 
American men and women who are 
treated as less than second class citizens 
because of their color. 

At a time when the United States is 
locked in mortal struggle with totalita- 
rian nations, when the Free World seeks 
the minds and the hearts and the loyal- 
ties of the oppressed, how can we here be 
asked to sit in calmness and logic and 
contemplate a situation where the Bill of 
Rights continues to be undermined and 
underenforced. 

The time for subterfuge has long since 
gone. It ill behooves the United States 
to proclaim freedom and democracy 
abroad in ringing tones, and deny their 
very essence to so many of its own citi- 
zens. 

The time for action is upon us. I hope 
this body will act speedily to approve this 
measure. I hope the other body will act 
as speedily. But, more than that, I hope 
and trust that once this bill is enacted 
reason and logic and adherence to legal 
principles will prevail and there will then 
be voluntary adherence to principles set 
forth in it and the prompt enfranchise- 
ment of all citizens of the United States 
without regard to color, race, religion or 
national origin. 

This I hope for deeply, and, if you will, 
emotionally. For none of us, loving our 
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Nation and the principles upon which it 
was founded as we do, can long contem- 
plate wholesale violations of our long- 
cherished Bill of Rights without deep 
emotion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rivers) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dowpy: On page 
10, line 1, after the words “may institute” 
strike out “for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States’ and insert “at 
the written request of the aggrieved person or 
persons institute for and in the name of the 
aggrieved person or persons.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
another amendment that applies at an- 
other place but is identical, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be consid- 
ered en bloc and that I be recognized for ` 
10 minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the second amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dowpy: Page 
12, line 2, strike out “for the United States, 
or in the name of the United States” and 
insert “at the written request of the ag- 
grieved person or persons institute for and in. 
the name of the aggrieved person or persons.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, these 
are the amendments that I mentioned 
the second day of general debate, Fri- 
day, June 6, after the gentleman from 
New York, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary 
made his statement, in other words, his 
confession of ignorance, that it had never 
entered his mind that he was taking 
away anybody’s right of trial by jury in 
reporting this bill, and it was agreed to 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], in which he said: 

I would not want to by any stretch of the 
imagination take away any rights from any- 
one. 


Now, as I mentioned on June 6 in this 
debate, the sincerity of their statements 
could be put to test with this amend- 
ment. The moment of truth is here: 
We will find out whether the statements 
have been honest or not; that they do 
not want to take away anybody’s rights. 

Now, they have repeatedly and re- 
peatedly stated that this does not take 
away any rights, but it does, because it 
has been admitted earlier in the debate 
that at the present time anyone violat- 
ing these particular things that are cov- 
ered by this bill would be entitled to a 
trial by jury. 

In my part of the country, if a man 
now has a right of trial by jury, and 
this bill would take it from him, you are 
depriving him of a right: he presently 
has. That cannot be denied. There is 
express wording in this bill providing 
that the ease be brought in the name of 
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the United States, and there was a rea- 
son for that. The sole purpose and in- 
tent of putting those words in the bill 
was to deprive American citizens of the 
right of a trial by jury. 

Now, there has been talk about liber- 
tarians and liberals and all that sort of 
thing during the discussion of this bill. 
I want to say that there has been a 
revolution going on in the United States 
of America for a number of years. This 
revolution was peacefully accomplished 
by the technique of bringing it to pass 
not only within the form but within the 
word, so that people are and were all the 
while fixed with the delusion that they 
were talking about the same thing be- 
cause they were using the same words. 
Opposite and violently hostile ideas were 
and are represented by the same words. 
For instance, we know that the Russians 
claim that they are a democracy. We 
here in the United States say that we are 
a democracy. But those two concep- 
tions are violently hostile. Each one 
calls itself a democracy. That is done 
to fool the people. 

Some years ago a liberal was a person 
who believed in the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, who did not want his rights taken 
away by government. He wanted to be 
able to make a free choice of what he 
did. It is a directly opposite sort of 
person who calls himself liberal today, 
because they want to fool other people. 
Today a liberal is somebody who wants 
a dictatorship, a tyranny here in Wash- 


ington by bringing all powers of govern- 


ment to Washington. And included in 
that; of course, is the necessity to de- 
stroy, to abrogate and abridge the right 
of trial by jury. 

I believe it was Hitler, in his book, who 
said something to the effect that it did 
not make any difference how great a 
falsification was, if it was repeated 
enough times, the people would believe 
it, and we have seen the truthfulness 
of that in operation here. 

The statement that this bill does not 

take away the right of trial by jury spe- 
cifically has been repeated over and over 
so many times here in this debate in 
the House that even the people who are 
Saying it, knowing it to be false, now 
apparently actually believe it. 
_ It was demonstrated last Friday and 
again today that a majority of the mem- 
bership of this House present.at the time 
of the voting, had been told so many 
times that this bill did not take away 
the right of trial by jury that they really 
believe it. In the beginning, by the 
statements of several, they knew it was 
false, but it was said so many times that 
they finally believed it. 

There is no doubt that this bill, be- 
sides being a political bill, is class legis- 
lation. The House voted down the at- 
tempt to make this apply to all people 
alike. That makes class legislation, of 
course. And these untruths that they 
are repeating over and over, so many 
times, have had the effect on some Mem- 
bers of causing them to believe the false- 
hoods. 

There have been other demonstra- 
tions of the fact that people can be 
brought to believe things that are not 
true. The sweetest person in this House, 
during this debate, rose here and I was 
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shocked to hear the words containing 
unmitigated venom, with facial expres- 
sions of unadulterated hatred of people 
in a section of our country. I have 
known this person ever since I have been 
in Congress and I just did not believe it 
was possible. But, you see, the mind has 
been poisoned on this particular subject. 

The continuous repetition of false- 
hoods has even had its effect on our 
President to the extent that he has put 
all the pressure of his office on Members 
of Congress in his party, demanding that 
they vote against jury trials for the 
American people. That information 
comes to me from Members who have 
been so pressured, as well as the news- 
papers. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield %o the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I do not think that 
the gentleman could possibly be refer- 
ring to me, as I do not take such compli- 
ments lightly, but if by chance his words 
should have reference to me, I should 
like to say to the gentleman that there 
is no hatred but strong conviction that 
current wrongs must be removed. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr, DOWDY. I have here some let- 
ters. One of them, which is from Colo- 
rado, asked if Members of Congress 
would actually vote to deny a person 
trial by jury. I told him that I certainly 
would not so vote. 

Another from Colorado asked how 
could a Member of Congress vote to 
deprive anyone of the right of trial by 
jury. “Are they knaves or fools?” he 
said. I answered, “I will vote to 
guarantee the jury trial, and I am not 
going to vote to deprive anybody of the 
right to a trial by jury; you will have 
to ask each Member who votes against 
the jury trial to classify himself.” 

I have a letter that came from Massa- 
chusetts. The writer said he under- 
stood that members of the Judiciary 
Committees of both Houses voted to re- 
ject amendments which would guarantee 
the right of trial by jury, and he asked 
me if that was true. I told him it was 
true, but that it was not unanimous in 
either committee, and that in the House 
committee it was barely defeated; I fur- 
ther answered that I certainly did not 
want to be classed as a person who would 
deprive any person of the right to trial 
by jury. Later I got a letter from the 
same gentleman in Massachusetts who 
stated he had received a letter from a 
Member of Congress attempting to jus- 
tify voting against jury trials. This is 
his statement: “I would not have believed 
that a Member of Congress could ex- 
press such a view if I had not seen it with 
my own eyes in writing.” I agree with 
the writer of the letter. But he should 
have been here today and yesterday to 
see the degrading spectacle here on the 
floor as the majorities voted to sacrifice 
the sacred rights of the people who 
elected them as their Representatives. 
We have heard it said that “it cannot 
happen here”; yet we have seen it hap- 
pen today, when a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress betrayed the people who 
chose them, by failing to protect their 
rights, but, to the contrary, voting to 
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destroy, abrogate, and- abridge their 
right of trial by jury. 

I have here an article that I tore out 
of a Sunday paper not long ago, an ar- 
ticle about Memorial Day. It was writ- 
ten by our colleague the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. There 
is a part of it which I think is applicable 
here in the problem that is facing us 
today in contending with this alien 
philosophy that wants to destroy the 
rights of the American people. This is 
what he says: 


Our Nation may be destroyed as ruth- 
lessly in times of peace as by ruthless ene- 
mies in time of war. In peace, it may be 
destroyed by subversive doctrine, by aban- 
donment of fundamental principles, by sur- 
render of the rights and privileges of the 
citizens. 

Against the armed enemy we rush forward 
to do our part in defense of our couniry. 
Often peacetime undermining of our civic 
structures comes in such pleasing disguise 
it leads many to welcome and encourage it. 

We are apt to forget history’s lesson that 
government by the people is not eternal and 
that such governments have fallen victim 
to internal decay. In paying our debt to 
the heroes to whom Memorial Day is dedi- 
cated, let us be as vigilant in guarding 
against our own apathy as against foreign 
foes. 

The American form of government is only 
for those who appreciate it, who deserve it, 
and who are willing to defend it against all 
enemies at home or abroad. Let us resolve 
that, no matter what the cost, we will de- 
serve our form of government, we will pro- 
tect it, and we wiil pass it on unimpaired 
to those who follow. 


I received yet another letter that I 
want to read a portion of to you. 

He complimented those who are fight- 
ing to safeguard the rights and liberties 
of the American people which are des- 
perately close to being lost because of 
proposals such as the one before us. I 
would like to quote this part of his letter: 

Too often criticism is leveled by others who 
are long on talk but short on vision; self- 
seeking men who would not hesitate, for 
personal gain, to destroy those rights and 
freedoms which have been fought for so vali- 


antly on the world’s battlefields by Ameri- 
cans. 


So you can see, all of the American 
people are not misled by the pious self- 
serving declarations made by the pro- 
ponents of this bill. 

I sincerely hope my amendments will 
be adopted. Not only will they preserve 
the present right of trial by jury, but 
also take away the authority of the At- 
torney General to file a suit without the 
consent and knowledge of the party or 
parties he purports to represent. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment pro- 
vides for the necessity of a written con- 
sent of an individual aggrieved. During 
the hearings, the Attorney General op- 
posed such a provision. He said there 
was involved here a public right as well 
as a private right and, therefore, the 
United States had the right to proceed 
to protect that right. Under this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas, the 
United States are eliminated as a party 
authorized to file an action in equity. 
What does that do? That brings in the 
jury trial again by the back door. Again 
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we have to vote on the jury trial. That 
is the effect of this amendment. It seems 
at every twist and turn, we are con- 
fronted with some sort of a provision 
which brings back the necessity for jury 
trial. Vote it down as much as we will, 
it seems to bob up again and again. Ap- 
parently, some of the Members in that 
regard are insatiable. It is impossible 
to satisfy them. Some of the Members 
are just about as impossible to satisfy 
in that regard as it is impossible to make 
a vegetarian out of a tiger by feeding 
him beef steak. There are many, many 
instances where the Government sues 
where there may be also an infringement 
of a private right. For example, in our 
antitrust laws a private person who has 
been injured is given a right of action 
for treble damages. At the same time, 
the Attorney General may bring suit to 
restrain the same violations which give 
rise to the private suit. There are quite a 
number of Federal statutes which recog- 
nize the right of a private individual to 
sue for individual relief at the same time 
authorizing the Federal Government to 
sue for injunctive relief without requir- 
ing the consent of the individual as a 
prerequisite to the Government’s suit. 
That is the situation with reference to 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act. -That is the case 
` with reference to the National Housing 
Act, the Interstate Commerce Act and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
Act, the Atomic Energy Act and the Fed- 
eral Power Act, and many, many other 
statutes which permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to sue without the intervention 
of or consent as a condition precedent to 
sue from the party who might he ag- 
grieved. I say this is a public right. If 
you are going to insist on the individual 
becoming a party to the proceedings by 
making the written request, and then the 
suit being brought on behalf of the in- 
dividual, he becomes, as it were, the cen- 
ter of attraction. In some communities, 
it might bode ill for him if he has the 
temerity to start a proceeding of that 
sort and importune the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take such action. He might be 
the victim of reprisals, economic re- 
prisals, political reprisals. When you 
consider the emotional state that exists 
in some sections, unfortunately, why 
such an action would have the effect of 
exacerbating the emotional strains that 
already exist, and for that reason I do 
hope that the amendment will not pre- 
vail. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. I should like to pro- 
pound a consent request. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto.close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEAL] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, in spite of 
long hours of debate, contradictory legal 
interpretations, and occasional outbursts 
of regional prejudice, I am still far from 
convinced that any laws enacted since 
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the adoption of the 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution, or 
their subsequent legal definitions, have 
changed the constitutional right, of any 
American citizen to exercise his or her 
voting franchise. 

On the other hand, our original Consti- 
tution reserved to the States such powers 
as were not specifically delegated to the 
Federal Government. Even while grant- 
ing the right of franchise to the new 
freedmen, the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments did not specifically deprive the 
States from making laws governing the 
time, place, conditions, and manner for 
holding elections. Neither did they pre- 
scribe specific rights, conditions, or qual- 
ifications affecting the voting privilege. 

Yet, there can be no doubt that intelli- 
gent use of the ballot, regardless of a 
voter’s race or color, is only in direct 
proportion to the social, educational, 
economic, and cultural condition of the 
voter. Hence, there have arisen in the 
years since the Civil War sectional and 
ethnological attitudes toward the right 
to vote in the several geographical areas 
of our country. 

In the immediate past, there was con- 
clusive evidence, to be had for the ask- 
ing, that in several States with heavy 
Negro populations, there were legal bar- 
riers to the unimpeded use of the ballot. 
This moral wrong and injustice under 
law has been, throughout the years, 
gradually correcting itself as our restless 
population, with full freedom of choice 
of residence, shifted to areas where re- 
strictions on their franchise were less 
severe or nonexistent. 

This movement of our citizens, coupled 
with a rapidly growing moral pressure 
aimed at correcting this basic wrong, 
was, and is, gradually moving toward 
the day when tolerance will have totally 
replaced prejudice in a great many 
States. 

As to trial by jury, I believe it is fun- 
damental to our whole system of juris- 
prudence; and, I would approve of this 
bill more readily had that amendment 
been adopted. 

But as it stands, I support this legisla- 
tion in the belief that the bypartisan 
character of the proposed Commission 
on Civil Rights will find an avenue of 
approach toward a nationwide accep- 
tance of the right-to-vote principle 
without resort to methods that will fur- 
ther extend the existing breach between 
our Federal Government and the States 
involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, all of 
the actions contemplated under this bill 
are to be brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral for the United States or in the name 
of the United States. The United States 
can and will only institute actions un- 
der this bill to protect the public inter- 
est. Only indirectly will such action 
benefit private individuals. 

It should be noted that the bill before 
us today omits the phrase, which was in 
the bill we considered last year, where in 
the same section it was provided that 
action was to be brought for the benefit 
of the real party in interest. That is 
not in this bill. Private rights of action 
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now provided by existing statutes for one 
person against another will not be af- 
fected in any way by this measure. 

This amendment, requiring the written 
request of the aggrieved party, might be 
appropriate if the Attorney General 
were suing on behalf of private individ- 
uals. When, however, the suit is one 
brought to protect the public interest, 
there is no precedent for such a require- 
ment. We have many statutes on the 
books which permit suits by the Attorney 
General in the name of the United 
States. They do not require any written 
request on the part of any complainant 
who may have claimed that some harm- 
ful action was being done to him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What becomes of 
the doctrine of the Supreme Court 
which says that where the Federal Gov- 
ernment enters the picture legislation by 
the States goes out? 

Mr. KEATING. That is not the issue 
before us on this amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When the gentle- 
man was talking I understood him to say 
something about the right of an individ- 
ual to bring a suit. Now we have the 
Federal Government entering into the 
picture, the Attorney General bringing 
that suit for the benefit of an individual. 
Does the gentleman anticipate that there 
would be any holding that because of the 
Federal Government entering into the 
picture such right of the individual to 
bring suit will be denied? 

Mr. KEATING. This bill confers no 
right upon an individual to bring a suit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; but if Iremem- 
ber the provision in the bill it is that the 
Attorney General can bring a suit; for 
example, for me, for my benefit. It says 
so in so many words, for my benefit. 

Mr. KEATING. No; I wish to correct 
the gentleman. That was in the bill last 
year, but it is not in the bill this year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. ‘Then, as a matter of 
fact, there is nothing in this bill to pro- 
tect my right to vote if it is denied. 

Mr. KEATING. Only to the extent 
that the public interest is involved. If 
the gentleman is one of a group whose 
right to vote is denied, his right will be 
protected, along with that of others, 
when the Attorney General brings the 
suit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
will yield further, if your humble serv- 
ant is deprived of the right to vote does 
that affect the public interest to such 
extent that the Attorney General may 
bring a suit to protect me? How many 
of us must there be? 

Mr. KEATING. I think I responded 


to another inquiry of that kind, but I 


would expect that the actions under this 
bill would be brought, normally, where a 
group of several persons were involved, 
not where only one was involved. There 
is nothing in the statute, however, which 
would prevent its being brought where 
only one person was involved. 

The insertion of such a clause as is 
sought here would make enforcement of 
the public interest most difficult in.those 
areas where it is most needed. We all 
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know there are local economic and so- 
cial pressures which can be brought to 
bear upon an individual who might have 
the temerity to sign an affidavit or a 
consent or a request to the Attorney 
General to bring action. Such a re- 
quirement for written consent of the so- 
called aggrieved party might, in many 
instances, vitiate completely the salutary 
purposes of the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the pending 
amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Mississippi) there were—ayes 81, noes 
115. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER and 
Mr. Downy. 

The committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
98, noes 156. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, the 15th 
amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution was proposed to the several 
States of the United States by the 40th 
session of the United States Congress, 
on February 27, 1869. This means by 
both the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. 

By researching the legislation and 
judicial history of the 15th amendment 
and that dissertation about it by John 
Mabry Matthews, published in 1909, I 
find that he frequently refers to the Sen- 
ate Journal of the 40th Congress, to- 
gether with the House Journal of the 
40th Congress. Since my time in this 
debate does not permit me to quote from 
him but very briefly, I wish to quote him 
in his discussion about the voting in the 
Senate and the House respectively on the 
final form in which the 15th amendment 
was adopted, as follows: 

The amendment was rejected by the House 
and there ensued between the two Houses a 
wrangle in which the instability of the coali- 
tion between the humanitarians and the 
quasi-humanitarians was shown by the ac- 
tion of the Senate in deserting the coalition 
amendment, and then passing a resolution 
similar to the final form of the amendment, 
excepting that it was designed to guarantee 
the right to hold office, as well as the right 
to vote. With exasperation and variability 
the House in turn disagreed and the differ- 
ences between the two branches had to be 
submitted to committees of conference, who 
reported an amendment in the exact form 
which it finally assumed. The report was 
immediately agreed to in the House by vote 
of 144 to 44, but was violently attacked by 
many Senators who were incensed at the ac- 
tion of the committees in omitting the 
words “hold office.” The consideration, how- 


ever, that this was probably the best form. 


obtainable, and that a refusal to accept it 
would endanger the success of the whole 
measure, finally rallied to its support the 
various factions who favored a suffrage 
amendment of some kind, and on February 
26, 1869, it was agreed to by a vote of 39 to 13 
(in the U. S. Senate). 


At the early date of March 30, 1870, it 
was proclaimed by the Secretary of State 
that 29 of the 37 States had already rat- 

ified it. 
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The order of ratification by the States, 
as reported, was as follows: North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin,. Maine, Louisiana, Michigan, 
South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, IHinois, Indiana, 
New York, New Hampshire, Nevada, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island, Nebraska, Texas, and Georgia. 

The text of that 15th amendment 
shows clearly that, at that early date, it 
was recognized that no citizen should be 
denied the right to participate at the 
election polls, to help shape his individ- 
ual destiny, and likewise to be an integral 
part and person of our representative 
form of government. 

The 15th amendment, promptly rati- 
fied by the States, declared: 

SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United. States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


Mr. Chairman, it is crystal clear to me 
that when the 40th Congress submitted 
the 15th amendment the distinguished 
Members of that session of Congress were 
acting soundly and with the perpetuation 
of our representative form of constitu- 
tional government expressly in mind. 
They then knew, as we do today, that 
there is no decent place, nor any place, 
nor room, in our beloved Nation for sec- 
ond-class citizens. And depriving a citi- 
zen of his or her right to vote is delib- 
erately a disservice to our national suc- 
cess in matters of eliminating classes on 
account of race, color, or national origin. 
It results in a second-class citizenship. 

History records that Congress itself, 
and the ratifying States also, then recog- 
nized their necessity of making it as dif- 
ficult as possible to abridge or deny the 
Negro, or anyone else, the right to vote. 
Section 1 of amendment 15 spells that 
out in no uncertain terms. 

But not only did the 40th Congress 
declare this sound and equitable princi- 
ple of democratic participation, this 
same 40th Congress included in the 15th 
amendment, section 2 thereof which 
said: 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 


enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


So, our predecessors in this United 
States Congress, aS an express and ex- 
plicit declaration, provided that we, in 
this 85th Congress, shall have—and’ do 
have the power, by legislation we con- 
sider appropriate, to enforce the right 
of all citizens of the United States to 
vote and to see that not a single Ameri- 
can citizen, black or white, rich or poor, 
shall have his constitutional right to 
vote denied, or even abridged, by either 
the United States Congress, or by any 
State, making up the United States. 

Yes, the 40th Congress anticipated 
that the time would likely come when we 
of Congressional sessions succeeding 
them, should be charged with enacting 
appropriate legislation. 

If they did not, even back in 1869, 
recognize this an appropriate subject for 
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necessary Congressional legislation, why 
did they expressly include it and submit 
it to the States for ratification? 

The 15th amendment ratified in 1869 
and 1870 expressly gave us authority and 
power to do what we are doing when we 
enact H. R. 6127. Our predecessors in 
Congress left it up to us to declare what 
we considered as appropriate legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, each of.the six terms I 
have already served in this great legisla- 
tive body, Mrs. Doyle and I have de- 
liberately motored to or from Califor- 
nia, through the beautiful Southern 
States of our beloved Nation. A main 
reason we did so, was to personally visit 
and observe the people and conditions 
in that area. We have noticed sharp 
and material changes and improvements. 
I compliment these marked improve- 
ments. 

This bill, H. R. 6127, will apply nation- 
wide; I do not consider it a sectional 
bill. In my support thereof, I expect its 
application to be fair and just to all peo- 
ples in all sections. Our Nation can only 
go forward as all geographical sections 
and areas go forward and prosper to- 
gether in good will and material pros- 
perity. What harms or blesses one 
section, does either hurt or good to all 
sections. 

The speed and ease of travel has 
transformed our people into a Nation 
of like interests; of interdependence 
upon one another. 

No ill will or prejudice is in my con- 
scious self toward these distinguished 
colleagues from the South, who have so 
brilliantly and tirelessly presented their 
case against the jury trial and against 
this bill. Honest differences of opinion 
shouid be encouraged. This bill will, 
they claim, compel action ahead of the 
time they are ready for it. I again re- 
peat, there is room nationwide for more 
promptness in this field. We must be 
diligent about the business of seeing that 
no American is “denied or abridged” in 
his constitutional right of franchise. 

Let us go forward, all together, in 
harmony and understanding. 

Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Chairman, un- 
der general leave to extend, remarks on 
the civil-rights legislation, I desire to 
express for the REcorp my clear intent to 
support for the civil-rights bill which 
comes to final vote when I shall be ab- 
sent from the House on official business. 

Having been assigned several weeks 
ago by the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to 
special subcommittee hearings in San 
Francisco during the week of June 16, 
it is impossible for me to be present when 
the civil-rights measure reaches a final 
vote. Could I be present, I would vote 
“nay” on restricting amendments and 
on any motion to recommit, and “yea” 
on final passage of the bill. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, it 
is inconceivable and incongruous that 
this Congress, the legislative body of our 
Nation which was “conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal” should now be 
engaged in a bitter wrangle over whether 
or not to assure to a great segment of our 
population the rights guaranteed them 
under our Constitution. Our duty is 
clear; the great need for good civil- 
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rights legislation is proved to us daily; 
every right-thinking American expects 
this Congress to pass an effective civil- 
rights bill. 
question, over a period of many years, has 
been unconscionable. 

The purpose of the civil-rights legis- 
lation many of us have striven for is to 
assure to all our citizens, regardless of 
their race, color, religion, ancestry, or 
national origin, true equality and free- 
dom as guaranted by our Constitution. 
We must establish, by effective laws, the 
rights of those who are now discrim- 
inated against, harassed, intimidated, 
and denied some of our greatest priv- 
ileges of citizenship, because of their 
race, or color, or religion. 

Although I had hoped for a stronger 
measure, I support H. R. 6127 because it 
is the best bill to be had at this time. 
It is a minimum program, but repre- 
sents somewhat of a victory in the long 
struggle for civil-rights legislation. Iam 
unalterably opposed to any crippling 
amendments to the bill before us; noth- 
ing less than H. R. 6127 as it stands 
will be acceptable to me. 

Opponents of civil-rights legislation 
have, through the years, used every 
weapon available—their tactics have 
been to confuse, delay, object, filibuster, 
and to use every legislative procedure 
open to them to stop the measure from 
reaching the House and Senate for final 
action. This year, all their usual tac- 
tics have failed and they have now come 
forth with a new angle, a claim that this 
bill would deny the right of trial by 
jury. The right of trial by jury is held 
so sacred by Americans that such a claim 
endangers passage of the bill unless its 
real purpose is recognized for what it 
is—a clever device to undermine one of 
the most important provisions of the 
pending bill. 

Opponents of the measure know just 
as well as I that H. R. 6127 is entirely 
consistent with our present practices 
with respect to jury trials. A jury trial 
for those who violate court orders de- 
signed to protect the civil rights of people 
would permit and encourage the viola- 
tion of civil-rights statutes with impun- 
ity.. An addition of a “trial by jury” 
amendment would render H. R. 6127 
futile and meaningless. The truth is 
that to require a jury trial in connection 
with H. R. 6127 would actually be writ- 
ing something new into our laws, since 
no jury trial is provided in about 30 other 
laws dealing with contempt. ‘There is 
no justification for treating civil rights 
cases differently from any other cases 
involving persons charged with contempt 
for disobeying an injunction. Once 
court orders have been issued, their en- 
forcement should not depend upon find- 
ing a local jury that would uphold the 
court against the local official in con- 
tempt. It is obvious that those now 
clamoring for an amendment to give the 
right to jury trial have as their real 
motive the acquittals by juries sympa- 
thetic with those who disobey civil-rights 
injunctions rather than the granting of 
the right to jury trial as a matter of 
principle. We must look upon the jury 
trial amendment as a clever maneuver, 
having as its only purpose the defeat or 


The delay in acting on this’ 
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crippling of the civil-rights bill before 
us, and defeat such amendment. 

Civil rights has always been one of my 
major concerns. I have again intro- 
duced my many bills dealing with 
various phases of civil rights—to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment; to 
abolish the poll tax; to prevent Federal 
funds being used for housing where dis- 
crimination in housing exists; an anti- 
lynching bill; to prohibit segregation of 
passengers because of race or color; to 
withhold Federal aid from schools which 
discriminate among students by reason 
of their race, color, religion, ancestry, or 
national origin. The bill before us 
would not accomplish all this—far from 
it—but it would end some of the existing 
evils and would give some much needed 
protection to those whose rights are now 
denied them. 

I repeat what I have said so many 
times—as a nation we can no longer 
afford to allow present discriminatory 
practices to continue. Almost daily 
headlines and reports concerning the 
school segregation-integration contro- 
versy, bombings, killings, and other 
crimes having as their basis race-hatreds 
and discrimination, have lowered our 
prestige and have furnished the Com- 
munists powerful ammunition to be used 
against us. Our undemocratic and cruel 
treatment of countless citizens in all 
parts of cur country, must disgust many 
of the nations which we want to win to 
or keep on the side of democracy and to 
which we proclaim that our people enjoy 


the best form of government. I say that . 


while discrimination flourishes here, we 
have no true democracy—we are trying 
to sell something that we ourselves have 
not achieved. 

It is deplorable that we as a nation 
have lost so much ground in diplomatic 
and world affairs during the past 4 years. 
It is time that we started to win a few 
victories in the cold war and in the diplo- 
matic field. One major victory would be 
to put into effect a good, practicable, and 
effective civil-rights program so that our 
own house will be in order, and so that on 
this score, at least, our enemies cannot 
shame us or cause others to lose faith in 
our democracy. 

I have voted against every crippling 
amendment which has been proposed. I 
shall support H. R. 6127 as written. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
section 1 of article XV of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 


Section 2 of that article says: 


Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


One of the unique features of the 
American form of government rests in 
the freedom of the individual. A second 
feature, as important as the first, is the 
right of the citizens to vote, to have a 
voice in their Government. Both free- 
dom and franchise are essential ingre- 
dients of this Republic. 

A great and tragic war was fought be- 


/cause some Americans were not free. 
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Victory in that war brought freedom to 
those enslaved millions. But freedom 
did not necessarily bring them a voice in 
their Government. A further step was 
required, the adoption of the 15th 
amendment, spelling out the fact that 
the right to vote was to be theirs. 

In many States the voice of the Consti- 
tution was sufficient, and the right was 
afforded them. For the first time men of 
all races were permitted to vote. But 
even now, in 1957, nearly 90 years later, 
in parts of our country, the right to vote 
is being denied to some Americans. 
Many are the ingenious devices em- 
ployed to accomplish this disenfranchise- 
ment. On occasion the devices have in- 
cluded threats, intimidation, and vio- 
lence. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to permit 
local authorities and local governments 
to give force and meaning to the Consti- 
tution. Federal legislation, guarantee- 
ing the right of franchise granted to all 
citizens of this land of liberty, regardless 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, must be enacted so that the 
privilege of voting may be enjoyed in all 
parts of our Nation. I shall vote for this 
legislation. It must be passed without 
delay. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, this has 
been a prolonged and strenuous debate 
upon this very important and vital legis- 
lation. Millions of Americans have 
followed this debate with care, patiently 
expecting the approval by Congress of 
this legislation. 

It has been argued during the course 
of the debate that the need for civil- 
rights legislation has become a political 
cause and that it has sought to divide 
the regions of America. The fact of 
the matter is that this legislation trans- 
cends politics, transcends regions. It 
is in every respect a moral issue. 

It was a revelation to witness the 
strength of this legislation and the mili- 
tancy of its supporters during the course 
of the many amendments which were 
proposed during the debate. Some of the 
amendments would not be harmful, 
while others would have fatally de- 
stroyed the legislation and made its 
administration impossible. 

I was proud to be on the floor 
throughout the debate and oppose every 
single effort that was made to amend the 
legislation in the form in which it was 
reported out of the House Judiciary 
Committee. The committee studied all 
issues very carefully, and the House of 
Representatives confirmed its faith in 
that committee by accepting the 
committee’s work almost without 
change. The chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. EMANUEL CELLER, and the mem- 
bers of the committee are to be 
commended for their brilliant efforts. 

The most serious attack on the civil- 
rights bill was made by the so-called jury , 
trial amendment, which sought to under- | 
mine the authority of the Federal courts | 
by seriously weakening their power to 
enforce lawful orders. The jury trial 
amendment was proposed by enemies of | 
the legislation who sought to destroy its | 
very efficacy. Certainly the right of all’ 
people to vote is paramount to the right, 
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of defiant people to violate and trans<' 


gress a lawful order of a court. It was 
contended by many during the course of 
this debate that the American people 


must fear the growth of injunctive pow=-— 


er. As a matter of fact, the injunctive 
power of our courts is a modern approach 
to the need of avoiding and eliminating 
injuries to the rights of persons before 
they occur. It may be expected that the 
use of the injunctive power will grow 
rather than diminish. By restraining 
an unlawful act before it is committed, 
it will undoubtedly prove a most useful 
device for protecting the personal rights 
and liberties of every American citizen. 

It is my hope that the other body wiil 
promptly take up this important civil- 
rights legislation as a first order of busi- 
ness, so that the American people can 


live in early hope for the day. when the- 


right of all people to vote is no longer an 
issue in America. 

It is my further hope that with the 
final passage of this legislation an era 
of good will will encompass the Nation 
which will make the administration of 
this law a very easy task. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEEHAN: On 
page 6, line 25, strike out paragraph (Db); 
line 25 through line 7 on page 7. 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have two other amendments relating to 
the same subject and ask unanimous 
consent that they may be considered 
en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, do they relate to 
the same problem? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. They are on the 
same subject matter referred to in this 
section, but in other parts of the biil: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEEHAN: On 
page 7, line 8, after “The Commission”, 
strike out “may constitute such advisory 
committees and”; and on page 7, line 12, 
strike out paragraph (d), lines 12 through 
19. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois that the three amendments be 
considered en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with paragraph (b) 
of section 105 and seeks to strike out the 
uncompensated advisory committee to 
the Commission. In the report accom- 
panying H. R. 6127, the only reference 
made is at the bottom of page 7 which 
reads as follows: 

The Commission is authorized to utilize 
the services of voluntary and uncompen- 
sated personnel and to reimburse them for 
travel and subsistence while engaged in the 
work of the Commission. Provision is made, 
however, that not more than 15 persons may 
be employed in such capacity at any one 
time. It is the opinion of the committee 
also that the Commission should not em- 
ploy at any one time more than half of this 


Chairman, I 
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type of personnel who are afñliated with the 
same organization or group. 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there is 
no question that this is a change in the 
law as passed in 1956, the limitation of 


not more than 15 volunteers being uti- 


lized at one time. It is the duty of the 
Congress to provide the funds for as 
many investigators as might be needed 
to properly carry out the intent of this 
legislation. i 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] said previously today it is 
estimated that approximately $250,009 
would be used and, in his words, that was 
a generous estimate. Therefore, it does 
not seem to me that we should go out 
through the country and look for peo- 
ple to, if you please, stir up trouble. I 
do not think this provision will add 
anything at all to the bill. In the 
opinion of many of us, if anything, it 
will destrey some of the good and the 
effectiveness of this bill. 

In my personal opinion it might and 
probably will bring on a lot of mischief. 
It provides, if you please, for carpet- 
baggers, for volunteer people to help 
the Commission and stick their nose in 
wherever they think they may be help- 
ful, and I am doubtful that the Commis- 
sion could adequately supervise and reg- 
ulate the people who are working on a 
voluntary basis. 

I realize that the volunteers are lim- 
ited to 15, but what could happen? An 
organization with a great deal of money 
could employ a tremendous staff of peo- 
ple, and then put up to 7 members at 
the disposal of the Commission and turn 
over all of the data, by being utilized by 
the Commission for only 1 month of 
actual work as voluntary workers of the 
Commission. I would not object if it 
was to provide for additional useful in- 
formation to the committee, but I am 
concerned that much of the information 
they would bring forth would just stir up 
trouble. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I cannot yield. 

I should like to address the balance of 
my remarks to my colleagues on my own 
side. 

With this thought in mind, there is no 
question in my mind who will be doing 
this voluntary work, who will be provid- 
ing the funds, the wherewithal to help 
stir up trouble within the country. I 
can name them for you: The Americans 
for Democratic Action, who certainly 
are not on our side of the fence and who 
would be doing their best either to work 
against us or work against the people 
to stir up trouble. 

I do not have to talk to you about the 
socialist labor leaders of the CIO dom- 
inated by Walter Reuther, who have tre- 
mendous funds and who would be send- 
ing their men under the guise of their 
education funds, out into the South and 
into various other parts of the country 
just to stir up trouble. They would 
bring to the Commission just the in- 
formation they wanted the Commission 
to get in order to foster their own ide- 
ology. These labor leaders would do this 
without the consent of their own rank 
and file members. 
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I do not have to: tell- you about the 
Committee for an Effective Congress, 
which has a lot of money at its disposal 
and always seems to work against our 
type of people. 

I do not have to tell you some of the 
other committees, fake committees, 
that have been set up in this country for ` 
purposes of merely stirring up the peo- 
ple. To me, it seems that this particular 
section of the bill will not lend a bit of 
good for the proper enforcement of the 
law and the good of the country but 
might stir up a tremendous lot of evil. 

As I said, only the moneyed organiza- 
tions would be able to provide the free 
personnel to assist the committee, be- 
cause if they have any kind of good in- 
vestigators or any kind of good lawyers 
they are going to have to pay them good 
salaries, and only organizations with 
money in their treasuries can provide the 
Government with voluntary workers. 

Why does the Government need this 
assistance? If we are going to put a 
law on the books, it seems to me we the- 
Government should provide this money, 
and hire adequate staff personnel so that 
the commission could guide and control 
its staff along the lines deemed best by 
the Commission. 

Mr. ROGERS. of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time 
I have ever heard of a Member of Con- 
gress deliberately assuming that because 
six men had been selected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, men of dif- 
ferent political parties and whose con- 
firmation must be made by the Senate 
of the United States, the President 
would deliberately go about appointing 
a group of carpetbaggers to stir up 
trouble to the detriment of their duties 
and responsibilities as members of this 
Commission. 

If you are going to assume that the 
President of the United States is going 
to appoint irresponsible persons, people 
who have no regard and responsibility 
for the duties assigned to them, then I 
may accept the arguments advanced by 
the gentleman. 

A moment ago when I asked him to 
yield but he was unable to yield because 
he did not have time, I wanted to ask 
him the question then, and I will repeat 
it now: What does the gentleman know 
as to what the complexion of this Com- 
mission will be? 
` Mr. SHEEHAN. My amendment does 
not refer to the Commission members to 
be appointed by the President. It is the 
uncompensated people who are to assist 
the Commission to whom I refer. 

_ Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The Com- 
mission is the one that authorizes their 
appointment. The Commission is au- 
thorized and its members are appointed 
under section 101 (b) of the bill. The 
thing you are trying to get at and the 
thing you are asking Congress to do is 
that in connection with the powers 
given to this Commission—you say that 
you are fearful—under paragraph (b) 
of section 105, which appears on page 6, 
and again under paragraph (d) on page 
7, that the personnel selected by this 
Commission who may volunteer their 
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services will be irresponsible carpetbag- 


gers, aS you have indicated, who will be. 


going out and stirring up trouble. What 


I want to know from the gentleman first © 


of all—whom ao you feel the President 
is going to appoint to this Commission, 
and, secondly, how do you think they 
are going to disregard their duties when 
they are assigned to this Commission? 

- Mr. SHEEHAN. Again I say to the 
gentleman, my amendment in my 
opinion does not pertain to the Commis- 
sion at all. It pertains to the ‘‘volun- 
tary and uncompensated personnel.” If 
you look at the report, you will note that 
your own committee had some reserva- 


tions on it this year as compared to last- 
year because they limited these volun- 


teers to 15. -In your report, you state 
that not more than seven members shall 
be affiliated with the same organization. 
So evidently your own committee had 
some doubts about this matter. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
direct the attention of the gentleman 


who offered the amendment that on- 


page 6 at line 25, it says that the Com- 


mission may accept and utilize the serv-. 
ices of volunteer, uncompensated -per- 


sonnel. The point I am trying to get 
from you—is why do you think, if they 
may accept those services, you are going 
to get this type of person? The re- 
sponsibility for the selection of the un- 
compensated personnel is placed with 
the Commission. You agree to that; do 
you not? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. That is right, and 
I say we should appropriate enough 
money to pay their salaries so that we 
can control them and not have outside 
persons doing voluntary work. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. 
whether the personnel appointed to the 
Commission are good men or bad men, 


will the gentleman from Colorado not- 


agree with me that the test of this legis- 
lation as well as the test of all legisla- 
tion is not what good men will do with 
it, but what bad men might do with it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The an- 


swer to that is very simple. Iam assum-- 


ing, and I think every Member of the 
Congress assumes that the President of 
the United States is going to select good 
men and that those men are going to 
perform the duties they are authorized 
to perform under that Commission. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. What is the need of this 
provision? The Commission can hire its 
investigators. Why do you want to in- 
clude in the bill a provision to use un- 
compensated members? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. They may 
be Members of Congress like the gentle- 
man from Texas who would be inter- 
ested in such matters. 

Mr. DIES. But I would not be inter- 
ested in uncompensated work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to use 
the entire 5 minutes, but it seems to me I 
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FLYNT. In connection with 
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recall some very loud complaints, some 
of them seemed to come from the other 
side of the aisle in the last few months 
about the so-called conflict of interest. 
Now how do you invite the greater temp- 
tation, the conflict of interest by bring- 
ing this in on an ostensibly objective 
investigation when you open the door to 
possible volunteers who are far from ob- 
jective and who have something definite 
to sell in the form of bias? 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just a few moments 
ago, the gentleman, a member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Rogers], asked where the gen- 
tleman from Illinois got the idea that 
there might be bad men on that Commis- 
sion. I can tell you where I get it. I 
was listening to the Members on the 
majority side, especially the members of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions subcommittees, and I recall very 
distinctly for the last 4 years the Presi- 
dent, according to their idea, has not 
appointed anyone who has ability and 
sincerity. 

. Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Would the gentleman 
not agree that some of these appointees, 
these voluntary appointees, could be 
designated as stool pigeons? 


Mr. JOHANSEN. I would not pre-. 


clude the possibility. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I just wanted to 
say to the membership and to the gentle- 


Chairman, 


man from Illinois who submitted this- 


amendment that it is crystal clear the 
President will appoint the six-member 
Commission, but the Commission will ap- 
point this uncompensated personnel. 
Now, if there is anything to history, if 
you can judge the future by the past, I 
will tell you what the Democrats did with 
this provision when Mr. Truman ap- 
pointed the Civil Rights Commission, 
and you will find it on page 329 where it 
says: 

The NAACP, American Civil Liberties 
Union, Fiske University, and others furnished 
most of the information. 


In the committee this very point was 
raised. It was raised on the theory that 
we wanted to know who that uncom- 
pensated personnel was. We threw out 
the challenge to the effect that it would 
be these pressure groups. There was no 
denial of it in any way, shape, or form; 
and I just want to tell the gentleman 
from Illinois he is completely correct. 
There was no denial whatsoever of it in 


the committee. If you appoint these men- 


you are going to have to have a repeti- 


- tion of what has gone before. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


- will state it. 


Mr. KEATING. Under a unanimous 
consent request of the gentleman from 


- of advisory commissions. 
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Illinois to consider the three amend-- 
ments as one, am I correct that a vote 
against the amendment would be a vote 
against all three? 

. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is- 
correct. 

Mr. KEATING. That we are con- 
sidering them all together? 

. The CHAIRMAN... They are being con- 
sidered en bloc. 

‘Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. When I asked that 
the three amendments be considered en 
bloc I thought the three amendments. 
referred only to the voluntary members 
of the Commission. Upon rereading the 
third amendment I find it refers to the 
whole Commission. I did not intend it 
that way. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that that part of it not be considered’ 
because it refers to the whole Commis-. 
sion and not to the voluntary Commis- 
sion. ; 
-Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, reserv=: 
ing the right to object, I do not quite 
understand the point made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. Will he restate it. 
for me? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Certainly. When I 


= sent the 3 amendments to the desk I 


thought all 3 referred only to the volun- 
tary members of the Commission. I now 
find that the third amendment has ref- 
erence to the entire Commission, both 
appointed and voluntary: I did not: 
mean this to apply to the actual mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

Mr. CELLER. Does that mean that the’ 
gentleman withdraws his amendment 
which strikes out subdivision (d) on 
page 7? ‘ 

Mr.SHEEHAN. That is right. 

Mr. CELLER. And all that the gen- 
tleman has left would be the striking out’ 
of all of subdivision (b) and the strik-' 
ing out of line 8 on page 7 and line 9 
“constitutes such advisory committees- 
and may.” 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, subsection (c) has 
nothing to do with this unappointed per- 
sonnel either. The advisory commit- 
tees are not in any way to be appointed 
by the Commission; they are not in any 
way covered by subsection (b) having to- 
do with this unappointed and voluntary 
personnel. 

I would suggest to the gentleman from 
Iilinois that he confine his amendment 
simply to subsection (b) having to do 
with the question under controversy. 
Otherwise this gets into two different 
fields entirely. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my recollection in this particular phrase 
that in the previous parts of the bill it 
states that there are two different types 
First of all 
there is this 15-man commission, then 
it also states there is a voluntary com- 
mission composed of governors, states’ 
attorneys, and so forth. So I felt this 
particular language indicated two dif- 
ferent types of commissions. If you wiil 
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read the section it reads: “The Com- 
mission may constitute such advisory 
committees and may consult with gov- 
ernors, attorneys-general, and other 
representatives of State and local gov- 
ernments.” I think there are two dis- 
tinct and different types of commissions 
referred to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CELLER. Where do we stand 
now? What is the effect of the gentle- 
man’s request? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may propose a new consent request. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject; we are wasting time. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. KEATING: Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, two of the three para- 
graphs which the gentleman seeks to 
amend have nothing to do with the sub- 
ject which has been mainly discussed 
here. Section (c) is the one which au- 
thorizes the Commission to appoint ad- 
visory committees and section (d) pro- 
vides that the members of the Commis- 
sion, the Commissioners themselves, as 
well as any personnel that they may 
have, shall not be governed by the con- 
flict of interest statutes. Section (d) 
on page 7 is the normal provision which 
is always carried in bills creating a Com- 
mission in order to get the type of men 
that the President would want in a posi- 
tion of this kind. It has been the uni- 
form practice of Congress to provide in 
such cases for a waiver of the conflict of 
interest statutes. Let no one be under 
any misapprehension that he is only 
voting against section (b) when sections 
(c) and- (d). are concerned. as well. I 
concede my friend from Illinois has 
made every effort to put his amendment 
in a shape where we will have before us 
only the subject which he has been dis- 
cussing, but the unfortunate thing is 
that is not what we are voting on. We 
are voting on striking out section (c) as 
well as (b). 

Even as to section (b) I am opposed to 
its elimination and I think it will be 
conceded that we have improved this 
section over the bill we had before us last 
year. 

At that time we took into considera- 
tion some of the representations that 
have been made here today and we did 
limit the number of people who could be 
employed by this Commission on such a 
voluntary basis to 15 at any one time. 
That would avoid this Commission being 
loaded down with a large number of 
people who particularly were from one 
organization or group. The purpose of it 
is so that this Commission can get the 
services of people who are very much 
interested in this area, but they will not 
in any way be able to dominate the 
thinking of this Commission since it is 
contemplated the Commission will be 
composed of men of the very highest 
caliber and I am confident they will be 
such if they are appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 
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This is a provision which is found: in 
other Commissions that have been cre- 
ated, such as the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Operations and the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. They 
were specifically authorized to secure 
such temporary employees under proper 
limitations. There is nothing unusual, 
there is nothing sinister about it. It is 
offered in the utmost of good faith. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Let us look at the con- 
verse of this. Suppose Congress set up 
some sort of commission to study some- 
thing, could you imagine the Congress 
writing in prohibitions against private 
uncompensated citizens giving advice to 
that commission if they wanted to? 

Mr. KEATING. I cannot and I think 
it would be a great mistake to do so. I 
call attention again to the fact, however, 
that is not the sole question before us 
under the procedure whereby we are 
voting on the three amendments. To 
vote for them we strike them all out and 
that would include two other very neces- 
sary sections of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly we could not 
expect to obtain the services of decent, 
capable men of the highest integrity if 
we did not provide exemption to the 
conflict of interest statutes for those 
whom the President would appoint as 
members of the Commission. It is com- 
mon practice to offer these exemptions 
of the conflict of interest statutes. 

The Committee on the Judiciary felt 
it was the wisest thing to do, and there- 
fore we included section (d) which the 
gentleman now wishes to strike. Be- 
yond that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary tightened up the matter of employ- 
ment of uncompensated personnel. It 
was not left wide open in the sense that 
the Commission could hire without re- 
straint as to number, and we limited the 
number to 15. That is a fairly good 
number, and yet the proponent of the 
amendment would want to take those— 
I will say for want of a better term— 
experts or those who have expert knowl- 
edge on this subject away from the Com- 
mission. It would be idle, wrong, and 
futile to do that. Every commission 
that I know of which has been set up 
has used volunteers. We must leave 
discretionary power somewhere, and I 
am perfectly willing to leave such dis- 
cretionary power as to the employment 
of these uncompensated voluntary per- 
sonnel to the six members of the Com- 
mission appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mention has been made of the Tru- 
man Committee on Civil Rights, but I 
want to say to those who mentioned that 
Commission that the members thereof 
were appointed solely by the President 
and those appointments were not to be 
confirmed by the Senate. I take it that 
you will have a check on these members 
of the Commission; that the Senate, 
after examination and receiving infor- 
mation of one sort.or another concerning 
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these men, can grant or withhold con- 
firmation. 

Now, mention has been made by the 
proponent of the amendment that there 
might be the employment of mischief 
makers and carpetbaggers, but I think 
in that sense again we must rely upon 
the intelligence and the integrity of the 
members of the Commission. Mention 
has been made of organizations; men- 
tion has been made of the CIO and 
labor organizations. Well, again we 
must rely upon the integrity and the 
intelligence of the members of the Com- 
mission as to appointments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The question is on the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SHEEHAN]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. I have two amend- 
ments, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be read and considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let us hear them 
first. t 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. HEMPHILL: At 
the end of line 12, on page 10, of the bill, 
add a new section, to be known as (par. 
sixth), section 121, of the bill (42 U. S. C. 
1985), which will read as follows: 

“Sixth. Nothing herein contained shall de- 
prive the courts of record of the several 
States of their jurisdiction over elections, 
nor shall this legislation preempt the right 
of the several States in jurisdiction over 
all elections within the several States.” 

Amend at the end of line 13, page 12, of 
the bill by inserting therein a subparagraph 
(E), section 131 of the bill (sec. 2004 of the 
Revised: Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1971)): 

“(E) Nothing herein contained shall de- 
prive the courts of record of the several 
States of their jurisdiction over elections, 
nor shall this legislation preempt the right 
of the several States in jurisdiction over all 
elections held within the several States.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. I make the point of 
order against. the amendment that it is 
not germane to the bill. It provides for 
election machinery, which certainly has 
nothing to do with this legislation. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I would like to be 
heard on the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that the first amendment, which 
is on page 10, line 2, has to do with sec- 
tion 1985 of title 42 of the Code. I think, 
upon reading that particular section of 
the United States Code, the Chair will 
find that that has to do with holding 
elections. The same is also true of sec- 
tion 1971 of title 42 to which the second 
amendment refers. 

The specific language of the statutes 
in question, which are the statutes re- 
ferred to in the bill and which are the 
statutes sought to be amended by this 
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legislation and by these amendments, 
takes up the question of voting in elec- 
tions. My amendments take up the 
same question. I think they are ger- 
mane. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the sections 
here and if the Chair wishes I-can read 
from the United States Code. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). The 
Chair is ready to rule. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] 
offers two amendments, both dealing 
with the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the several States over elections. The 
amendments are offered to sections of 
the bill that have to do with voting, 
therefore with elections. For that rea- 
son the Chair holds that the amend- 
ments are germane and overrules the 
point of order. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Soutk Carolina that 
the two amendments be considered en 
bloc? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
had high hopes that these particular 
amendments would be agreed to, particu- 
larly as the members of the committee 
themselves, including the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Boy Le] 
who sits at the table by the distinguished 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS], 
have admitted to me that this particular 
legislation does not seek to preempt the 
Federal statutes, as amended, over the 
State statutes now governing elections. 
I think we all know that under the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution as inter- 
preted, your State and mine have the 
right to set up the laws governing elec- 
tions; and not only does your State and 
mine have the right under its legislative 
powers to set up those laws, but they 
have the right to police elections under 
legislative powers. 

So I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. CELLER] at this point 
if the committee would not agree to 
these amendments since the members of 
the committee have expressed the idea 
that they do not want to preempt the 
Federal Government in the field of elec- 
tions. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman puts me 
in a rather embarrassing position. I 
would like to accede, but I am afraid I 
cannot, in the interest of good legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Would the gentle- 
man from Illinois care to state his posi- 
tion? 

Mr. BOYLE. I thank the gentleman 
for saluting me, but I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment goes too far. We ap- 
preciate the depth of the 10th amend- 
ment under which the States have the 
perfect right to legislate as far as elec- 
tions are concerned and they are legal so 
long as they apply to all classes similarly 
and are not arbitrary or capricious. But 
I think the gentleman in his amend- 
ments, has gone too far. 
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In addition I would say that the law 
never wants the Congress to do a use- 
less act, and to merely spell out again 
what we all know about the 10th amend- 
ment would be useless. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, I would 
appreciate very much your attention on 
this one matter. Admissions have been 
heard from the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the committee, as was done in 
the Steve Nelson case, which has been 
referred to here, that if this legislation 
passes, even though members of the 
committee have said that they do not 
attempt to preempt irto the field of 
State elections this particular legisla- 
tion, even as was done in the Smith Act 
of 1948 in the Steve Nelson case, the 
Supreme Court of the United States will 
preempt into your State and mine by 
decree some legislative enactment not 
approved by the Congress, not in keeping 
with the powers preserved to the States. 

The committee admitted that they do 
not want to preempt. If they do not wish 
to preempt, then what harm is there in 
these amendments? If there is no harm 
in these amendments, then how can this 
legislation suffer from the amendments 
which the gentleman from Illinois just 
said have no harm in them? 

We in the Congress have to spell out 
the specific law, so I ask you to put in 
these amendments because I believe you 
will be saving today the difficulty that 
will occur when this legislation appears 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. And I guarantee you it will if 
ever any case arises in my district, if 
I have to be the counsel without com- 
pensation. The Supreme Court of the 
United States may say, “We do not care 
what the Congress intended, it is not 
written into the legislation.’ Therefore, 
by this act the Attorney General and the 
Federal Government can go into your 
State elections and my State elections 
and set up rules and regulations by 
decree rather than by legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

“Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In the 
amendment the gentleman has offered 
appear these words: 

Nothing herein contained shall deprive the 
courts of record of the several States of their 
jurisdiction over elections, nor shall this 
legislation preempt the right of the several 
States in jurisdiction over all elections held 
within the several States. 


As I indicated to the gentleman a mo- 
ment ago, this legislation does not in any 
manner interfere with the State election 
laws in any particular, for the reason we 
are going into a field, if we accept these 
amendments the gentleman has sug- 
gested, that restricts the right of the 
Federal Government in some instances, 
as the gentleman has indicated here, in 
that it would not deprive the courts of 
record of the several States of their juris- 
diction over elections. The courts of 
record of the several States do not neces- 
sarily have jurisdiction over elections. 
They may be confined to the county 
clerk and recorder. They may be con- 
fined to the election commission. 
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I want to assure the gentleman as far 
as I am concerned in the interpretation 
of this legislation the Attorney General 
does not have the right to interfere with 
the States in their elections so long as 
they comply with the 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. Only when they would 
interfere with them would the injunc- 
tions be granted under this legislation. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. We read definitely into 
the Smith Sedition Act that nothing in 
this act should take away from the 
courts of the States, and so forth. In 
spite of that the Supreme Court ignored 
what we put into that law. Certainly if 
the gentleman’s amendment is not put 
into this bill there is no protection what- 
ever from the Supreme Court in their 
action. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think that has 
been proven by recent decisions. I have 
no doubt a number of Members here 
speaking on constitutional law are keep- 
ing up with the decisions; and many of 
us are. I ask you in all fairness if they 
are not attempting to preempt. The 
gentleman from Colorado says they are 
not. Then what harm is there in includ- 
ing in the bill a provision that they shall 
not preempt. If it is harmless it cannot 
hurt the bill. If they intend to preempt, 
then of course they want this amend- 
ment left out of the bill. The only rea- 
son on earth they could want the amend- 
ment left out of the bill is to tell the At- 
torney General of the United States, and 
how many assistant attorneys general 
or assistants to the assistants there may 
be I do not know, “You can write the 
legislation by decree.” 

Suppose an individual, or a group, in 
a Federal election, is convinced they 
were wronged, or that their individual, 
or collective rights have been usurped— 
they go to the State court. The State 
court officials say: “No, we cannot give 
you remedy; that is a matter for the 
Federal district attorney under the so- 
called civil rights bill or act. The Fed- 
eral district attorney, not having. any- 
thing to gain for his party, or his candi- . 
date, tells the individual or group to re= 
sort to the State courts. 

Where, then, is the citizen, or the 
group? Would we not be far better off 
to spell out, by these amendments, the 
respective authority? 

Shall we have Congressmen, Senators, 
State and county officials appointed by 
Federal courts? 

The Communists, and their friends, 
the NAACP, ADA, and many others re- 
joicing in this legislation, are happy. 
The laws conflict—there will be confu- 
sion—and freedom will suffer. I mean 
the freedom you who are proponents of 
H. R. 6127 claim to espouse. Some have 
design that the South will suffer—others 
that freedom will suffer—others that re- 
spect for courts will suffer. I tell you all 
of America will suffer from this legisla- 
tion—every facet of justice and freedom. 

I plead with you to support these 
amendments. Even the authors of the 
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bill have neither idea nor conception of 
the monster they seek to create. It 
would be ungentlemanly to impugn im- 
proper motives—but I tell you they are 
playing a game at which they cannot 
but lose. They are gambling freedom 
for political expediency. It will not 
work. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, protect your States rights 
and your State laws by supporting these 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I must 
oppose this amendment because we have 
a Federal constitutional right here which 
is protected and there should be a direct 
right of direct access to the district 
courts. We should not have to go into 
the State courts. I fear me that the im- 
port of the gentleman’s amendment 
would be to compel going into the State 
courts first. 

By this bill we do not deprive the State 
courts of record of their jurisdiction over 
elections. We do not deprive the States 
of their jurisdiction over elections. For 
example, the States can change their 
election laws. We do not say that they 
shall have no right to change their elec- 
tion laws. They could, for example, re- 
duce the age of voting from 21 to 18. 
They can permit teen-age voting. They 
could provide for various kinds of literacy 
tests. We only ask that if there are any 
changes, the changes must be applicable 
to all citizens and to all races and creeds 
equally. There cannot be any discrim- 
ination by way of violation of the Con- 
stitution. We do not disturb the State 
courts. They-can pass upon all State 
election laws. They can pass upon all 
State laws and statutes. All we say is 
that the States and the courts in their 
actions must recognize the right of the 
individual under the 14th and 15th 
amendments. If that last requirement is 
satisfied, there is not the slightest scin- 
tilla of interference with either the juris- 
diction of the court or the jurisdiction 
of the State. For that reason, I hope 
the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the proposed amend- 
ment does no more than the proponent 
of the amendment claims for it and 
merely states existing law, it is not nec- 
essary at all. But, there is a real danger 
and joker in this language to the effect 
that the legislation shall not preempt 
the rights of the several States in juris- 
diction over elections in the States, in 
that it might and could be construed as 
nullifying the authority which we have 
given to the Attorney General to bring 
an action in the United States district 
courts. 

The law is well settled that we cannot 
interfere with the requirements for vot- 
ing in the several States. Age and lit- 
eracy requirements and any other quali- 
fications of voters are for the States to 
determine. It is only when the States 
take action which is violative of the 
United States Constitution that the Fed- 
eral Government steps in. It is to 
strengthen and enlarge and enforce the 
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constitutional rights of our citizens that 
this legislation is presented to this body. 
I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we have now 
reached the last 2 minutes of debate, and 
I would like to close the debate in the 
way in which it opened by saying at times 
probably all of us here who have engaged 
actively in the debate have become at one 
time or another somewhat heated. If I 
have said anything which is offensive to 
any Member of this body on either side 
of the aisle, I am extremely sorry. Ihave 
nothing but the most cordial and friend- 
ly feelings for everyone on both sides of 
the aisle. Particularly that remark is 
directed to the opponents of this legisla- 
tion who have represented their view- 
point with great ability and fidelity to 
their cause. I enjoy a scrap as much 
as the next fellow and I want to assure 
you that in the morning, or even sooner 
than that, I will be glad to shake hands 
with any Member of this body and wish 


him well. I sincerely hope that feeling 
is reciprocated. 
Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 


support of the amendment offered and 
so ably explained by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. In 
view of the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Steve Nelson case 
arising out of the State of Pennsylvania 
wherein the Supreme Court ruled, to the 
amazement of nearly everybody in this 
House and throughout the Nation, that 
the Smith Act preempted the field of 
subversive legislation and denied to the 
States the right under their existing laws 
and respective State constitutions to 
legislate against Communist activity and 
activity of all subversive groups, this 
amendment ought to be adopted. 

I find myself in partial agreement with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], to this extent: The gentleman 
from New York says this amendment is 
not necessary and that there will be no 
preemption in the field of voting laws 
if no constitutional provision is violated. 
I think that is true, too, but it occurs to 
me that one or more members of the 
present United States Supreme Court 
might not agree and might use the lan- 
guage contained in H. R. 6127 to prohibit 
the States from enacting statutes or en- 
forcing present statutes affecting the 
conduct of State elections. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
this amendment should be included in 
the bill. For the record, I wish to spe- 
cifically call attention to the statement 
of the gentleman from New York and to 
establish legislative history on this so- 
called civil rights legislation that it is 
not the intent of Congress to preempt 
the field of controlling and regulating 
elections within the States whether or 
not such election includes the election 
of Members of Congress and presidential 
electors. 

I have felt that the Supreme Court far 


exceeded its authority and abrogated the . 


expressed intent of Congress in its deci- 
sion and in the opinion of the court in 
the Steve Nelson case. I hope that the 
debate on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] will show conclusively that 
it is not, repeat not, the intent of Con- 
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gress to preempt the field of. control 
and regulation of State elections and 
State election machinery and that the 
States shall henceforth continue to have 
as they now have the right to regulate 
such elections and to provide statutory 
provisions for the conduct of such elec- 
tions. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, that 
part of this legislation revoking, wiping 
out, and exterminating State remedies 
is one of the most dangerous, obnoxious, 
revolting, and shocking provisions of this 
bill. With one stroke of the legislative 
pen it wipes out one of the main tenets 
of the sovereignty of the several States. 
The basic concept of our republican form 
of government reserved to the several 
States the right to regulate its internal 
affairs and the exercise of all its police 
powers. 

The provision on page 10 of part III, 
which waives the heretofore necessity of 
exhausting State remedies, permits one 
man, a political appointee, to supersede 
State law, State remedy procedures, and 
State jurisdiction when and if it suits 
his fancy to do so. State authority is 
ruthlessly thrust aside. The police 
powers of the State are wiped out by a 
wink of the eye or the nod of the head 
by the political hatchet man of the ad- 
ministration then in power and he is 
made the sole guardian of the people 
with full authority to bring suits or re- 
fuse to bring suits in their behalf in all 
civil-rights matters. With his numerous 
henchmen, harpies, hatchet men, politi- 
cal quacks, and his band of gestapo 
agents at his beck and call, he can har- 
ass, browbeat, threaten, intimidate, and 
enjoin in the Federal court an entire 
community, a State, or a region. ‘There 
are no limitations or provisions to stop 
him or to moderate him or any of his 
agents. It is unprecedented arrogation 
of power to the exclusion of the consti- 
tutional rights of a State to administer 
her own police powers, her school sys- 
tem, her transportation system, and 
many other of the normal functions of 
a community and a State. This is as 
obnoxious as the deprivation of a right 
of trial by jury. 

This is one of the provisions of the bill 
which has been held out by its propon- 
ents as a civil rights bill intended to pro- 
tect the liberties and rights of our peo- 
ple. Even the present Supreme Court, 
in spite of all its leftwing socialistic, 
sociological leanings has recognized the 
absolute necessity of compelling the ex- 
haustion of State administrative reme- 
dies before a party is permitted to go 
into the Federal courts to regulate and 
take over the police powers of the several 
States and localities. 

We have recently seen in Virginia the 
arbitrary, dictatorial, arrogant, judicial 
tyranny displayed on the bench. This 
was done without this obnoxious legisla- 
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tion being on the statute books. Think 
what can happen—would happen—and 
will happen if and when this type of leg- 
islation becomes the law of the land. We 
will see judicial tyranny—yes, as bad as 
the days of despotic kings when free men 
had to band together and wrest: from 
despotic rulers inch by inch the rights 
and privileges that heretofore we have 
had in this great country of ours. 

I plead with the Members—North, 
South, East and West—to think well and 
consider long before enacting a measure 
that will obliterate the States, annihi- 
late the freedoms and liberties of our 
people and place the individuals of this 
country of ours in a political straitjacket 
with the key turned over to a political 
hatchet man with no strings attached 
and power unlimited, with the right and 
privilege to bring a cause of action in 
behalf of a person without his consent— 
yes, even against his wishes. This bill 
deprives the people and the States of all 
of their rights and concentrates them in 
the hands of the Attorney General of 
the United States. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I want 
to say to the distinguished minority 
leader for the committee that he has 
conducted this debate on a very, very 
high plane. Iam willing to shake hands 
with him right now or at any other time, 
but I do hope that he will shake hands 
with me on this amendment offered by 
my distinguished and able colleague from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

‘Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks following those of the gentleman 
from New York, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is- there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from 
Texas has been on his feet for some time. 
I yield to him. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp following the vote 
on the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, in a 
statement I made on the floor of the 
House during the debate on this bill last 
week, I said: 

I am sure that Negroes in Atlanta, Ga., 
and other large cities in our State have more 
economic advantages and live fuller and bet- 
ter lives than in any other State in our 

Union. Not only do they take part in poli- 
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tics but they own. their own banks, they 
have several insurance companies of their 
own, and there is absolutely no effort made 
to prevent their entering into any business 
they may desire. 

Moreover, there are three or more fine edu- 
cational institutions conducted by and for 
the members of the Negro race. Race rela- 
tionships had been good until the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 decreeing the end of 
segregation in our schools. 


Judging from the vote that so many 
of you cast against the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. KEENEY], guaranteeing the right 
of trial by jury to those charged with 
violating a court injunction granted 
under the power conferred by this act, 
you did not believe what I said. Now 
comes confirmation from Martin Luther 
King, Negro minister of Montgomery 
and the darling of those of you who are 
willing to sacrifice basic constitutional 
rights for political advantage. King, 
after stating that a meeting to be at- 
tended by Vice President Nrxon could 
well be held in Atlanta because of its 
location in the heart of the Deep South, 
said—and I quote from an article by 
Harold Davis, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Atlanta Journal: “Atlanta is 
a city where the channels of communi- 
cation between Negroes and whites can 
probably. be reopened easier than in 
other cities. Atlanta has done a fair 
job of race relations. It has made great 
strides.” King went on to say that this 
is particularly true in the field of Negro 
voting and that Negroes in the city have 
done fairly well economically and cul- 
turally. 

I am glad to have this confirmation 
of the statements I made relative to race 
relations in Georgia, even though I am 
not proud of the source. 

Well, expediency won over principle in 
the vote on the jury trial amendment 
and I expect that there are many of you 
who are not really proud of your vote. 
Of course, you are not on record and you 
may be able to keep the folks back home 
from knowing how you voted but deep 
down in your hearts, I know that many 
of you are not Satisfied that you cast the 
ballot you did against a jury trial. 

In this connection, here is what an 
editorial in the Washington Sunday Star 
said: 

JURY TRIALS DENIED 

The attempt to add a jury-trial amend- 
ment to the so-called civil rights bill has 
been beaten down in the House by a vote of 
199. to 167. This 32 vote margin, according 
to Representative WILLIS, Democrat of 
Louisiana, resulted from White House pres- 
sure on Republican House Members. 

We do not know whether this is correct. 
If it is, it means that the President who 
carried five Southern States last year, does 
not trust southern jurors to live up to their 
oaths. For the real reason behind the drive 
against the jury-trial amendment was the 
fear, real or professed, that southern juries 
would not convict defendants in civil rights 
contempt trials, regardless of the evidence. 

Whatever the case with respect to the 
President, it is clear that the House has pre- 
judged, and adversely prejudged, an entire 
area of the country. In effect, this was a 
vote of no confidence in the South, and that, 
we think, is a high price to pay for some 
supposed political advantage among Negro 
voters outside the South, 
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The jury-trial amendment was. offered by 
Representative KEENEY, a freshman Republi- 
can House Member from Illinois. He said 
he submitted the amendment because as a 
judge in Illinois he had always considered a 
jury trial as an integral part of any court. ` 

It requires political courage for Mr. KEEN- 
EY to take this stand, and, with respect to 
cases in which punishment for criminal con- 
tempt is comparable to punishment for other 
crimes, we think he is right. We do not 
believe that considerations of expediency, 
especially considerations based on specula- 
tion, justify bypassing the jury trial, and 
we trust that this matter will receive more 
earnest consideration in the Senate. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired, 
all time has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have an amendment at the desk. 
Will it be voted on? 

The CHAIRMAN. All amendments 
that may be offered after this amend- 
ment is voted on will be read and voted 
on, but there will be no more debate. 

(By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL], 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HEMPHILL) there 
were—ayes 118, noes 182. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, it had 
been my intention to offer amendments 
to strike out the words “about to engage” 
in two places in the bill, on page 9, line 
22, and page 11, line 24. Under the con- 
ditions prevailing in the House, time will 
prohibit my doing so. 

To make the record complete on this, 
I do want to state the purpose of my pro- 
posed amendments, in order that same 
be considered on final vote. 

It seems, as this bill is written, that the 
Attorney General might move in and 
initiate action in the court even though 
the party supposedly aggrieved did not 
feel aggrieved at all, at any time any 
person is about to engage in any acts or 
practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action, and so forth. 

Thus, he can anticipate injury to in- 
dividuals who, themselves, do not so 
anticipate such injury. They might be 
completely happy with the situation. 
They might have no thought of any in- 
jury whatsoever. Yet under this bill, 
the Attorney General could take the 
matter in his own hands, move in and 
initiate all actions which might come to 
his mind in line with the proposal here 
before us. 

What could you mean by the words 
“about to engage in any act”? The At- 
torney General is charged with great 
responsibility, when you legislate that 
he must pass upon whether or not some- 
one is about to engage in an act. Here, 
there would be no overt act. 

I wonder what kind of evidence the 
courts would require from the Attorney 
General when he requests the prohibi- 
tion of some act that a person is about 
to do? Or is it meant that the courts 
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should act merely on the basis of whim, 
and assume jurisdiction of a case hav- 
ing no foundation in fact? 

Those questions are not facetious, and 
it is not straining a point to say that this 
is dangerously close to, if it is not actual- 
ly in the area of thought control. 

This bill in general, and some of its 
provisions in particular, degrade the dig- 
nity and detract from the prestige of this 
House, as well as the Congress as a 
whole. This language that I would 
strike from this bill would give the At- 
torney General the right to go into court 
and sue an individual citizen when he 
might feel that such citizen is about to 
engage in or about to attempt to do 
something in violation of the bill. Un- 
der the bill as written, if I understand it 
rightly, a person may be liable even 
though he may never commit an overt 
act. By removing this language from 
the bill, it will, at least require proof of 
an overt act by an individual before he 
can be held liable for prosecution in a 
civil suit. If these words “or about to 
engage,” are left in, the Attorney Gen- 
eral can arbitrarily haul anyone into 
court in any part of the United States 
and make him subject to a suit for some- 
thing he may have never done, and 
never thought of doing. 

This amendment should certainly be 
adopted to remove the thought-control 
and mindreading language from the 
bill. With the language left in the bill, 
an Attorney General of the United 
States would have as much power and 
authority as did the Gestapo during the 
days of Hitler. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
6, strike out lines 9 through 14 and insert 
the following: 

“(b) The Commission shall submit in- 
terim reports to the President and the Con- 
gress and shall submit to the President and 
the Congress a final and comprehensive re- 
port of its activities, findings, and recom- 
mendations not later than 2 years from the 
date of enactment of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas: Page 12, after the last period, add a 
new paragraph numbered 5, as follows: 

“5. Notwithstanding any provisions of 
this act no person shall be subject for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb by reason of the provisions of 
this act.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has already been voted 
upon and voted down. . 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a diferent 
amendment, the Chair understands. 

Mr. CELLER. It was voted on and 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas) there were—ayes 132, noes 189. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6127) to provide means of further 
securing and protecting the civil rights 
of persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 259, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further consid- 
eration of this bill be postponed until 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no provisicns of the American Con- 
stitution which are more precious to our 
people than the Bill of Rights. These 
provisions were not included in the Con- 
stitution as originally adopted, but as 
a result of overwhelming public senti- 
ment, were inserted into that immortal 
document not long afterward. They set 
forth briefly and eloquently the basic 
rights of free men and women living 
under our Government. They are fun- 
damental guaranties for freedom of con- 
science and belief, the inviolability of 
the person and property of American 
citizens and those who dwell within the 
confines and jurisdiction of the Nation. 

There are other provisions in the Con- 
stitution, which afford similar and addi- 
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tional rights to the individual, which in 
the very broadest sense spell out the 
doctrine of equality before the law and 
the safeguards against persecution and 
discrimination. The due process and 
equal protection clauses of the Con- 
stitution afford special and most care- 
fully written provisions insuring respect 
for person and property, and provisions 
against discrimination based on what 
might be termed essentially private, in- 
herent status of the individual such as 
race, creed, class or origin. 

Esteemed, able colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle have delivered eloquent 
addresses during this debate on civil 
rights and the Constitution. Many 
strong, persuasive, well-documented 
legal arguments have been presented on 
both sides of the question pending before 
the House in this legislation. I shall, 
therefore, not elaborate upon the legal 
or constitutional aspects and facets of 
this question. 

I take it for granted that we are all 
agreed that we are living under a gov- 
ernment of laws by men and that we are 
all subject to the rule of law under the 
Constitution. 

It is this faith and purpose in order- 
ing the affairs of government by popu- 
lar will under the rule of law that 
differentiates our system from many so- 
called democracies and from the abso- 
lute, authoritarian powers. 

Here in America, men are judged by 
their merits or demerits, and not by 
their rank, or station, or color, or reli- 
gion, or national origin. Under con- 
stitutional philosophy rule and practice 
the dignity of each human being is rec- 
ognized and protected regardless of the 
color of his skin, the size of his purse, 
the kind of his religious beliefs, his call- 
ing, or his station in life. The poorest 
citizen, yes, even the most depraved 
human wretch is entitled to his day in 
court, equality of justice and fair treat- 
ment under the law. It is this respect 
for the Constitution and its safeguards, 
so characteristic of all our laws, which 
has won for us the esteem of almost all 
nations, and usually assures the indi- 
vidual living under the American flag of 
absolutely equal treatment before the 
law. , 

American boys have fought and died 
for the Nation in every war. Boys of 
every race, every religion, every class, 
creed, station, and origin, when crisis 
and need arose, have offered their lives 
ou the altar of American patriotism. 
When this great Government called 
many of these boys into the service dur- 
ing our various -wars it never rejected 
them because of the color of their skin, 
the church they attended, the race they 
belonged to, or the place they or their 
parents came from. They were all taken 
into the service to fight for our country, 
regardless of any of these external con- 
siderations, and they became part of 
great, united, American forces of in- 
vincible strength which through valor, 
sacrifice and bloodshed hammered out 
many notable victories for the cause of 
liberty, and successfully defended the 
national security and our free institu- 
tions from power-crazed tyrants plotting 
our destruction and enslavement. 
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It may be commonplace to say it, but 
it is unquestionably and undeniably 
true, that boys who were willing to fight 
and die for this Government and our 
way of life should be entitled to enjoy 
all its rights without reservation, re- 
striction or limitation. All our people 
must be so entitled. 

Under our constitutional system, we 
cannot have two rules of law, we cannot 
have two types of citizenship. The 
same rule of law must apply to all, and 
the same rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship must be enjoyed by all who are en- 
titled to them. 

We cannot have one law for the North 
and another for the South; one law for 
the East and another for the West. We 
all must have one law—the law that 
derives directly from the Constitution— 
the law that is based upon constitu- 
tional mandate. That law must apply 
with equal force to all persons. 

Disobedience to that law, circumven- 
tion of that law, flouting and flagrant 
violation of that law can never serve to 
solve the social or political problems of 
any section. To flout and disregard the 
plain provisions of the Constitution will 
only bring discord and heighten misun- 
derstanding and engender fresh hatreds. 
In the end these divisive forces will 
cause increasing bitterness, disruption 
and violence. They will upset the moral, 
political and economic balance so essen- 
tial to common understanding. They 
will harden the conflict between race 
and group and seriously breach the na- 
tional unity. 

Some of the very able arguments and 
discussions of this controversial bill have 
been delivered on this floor by my 
learned, distinguished and dear friends 
from the South. In my legislative ex- 
perience I do not recall such able, pene- 
trating debate, such well-reasoned and 
well-documented and well-briefed legal 
arguments, such commendable emotional 
restraint, dispassionateness and objec- 
tivity admirably suppressing the intense, 
pent-up feelings of more than a century 
and a half of established sectional, social 
customs and usages. I must commend 
these colleagues for their high-minded 
patriotic manner and the great ability 
with which they discussed these difficult 
and distressing issues. 

I am not satisfied in any. sense that 
this bill is letter perfect, or that it will 
accomplish all that its more ardent ad- 
vocates claim for it. Nor am I particu- 
larly enthused about the application of 
the techniques of equity that are so in- 
geniously incorporated into this measure. 
While I do not specifically question the 
legality of the measures which have been 
adopted to achieve the ends sought by 
this bill, I think on the whole that im- 
proved interracial relations could be 
achieved by an approach that would 
make it abundantly clear beyond cavil or 
doubt that the bill intends no circum- 
vention of the right of trial by jury, a 
treasured right to the American peo- 
ple, which goes back to Magna Carta and 
a ge in the history of Anglo-American 
aw. 

However, the principles which the bill 
seeks to serve are so strongly entrenched 
in the American Constitution and in the 
very spirit of our laws as to be complete- 
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ly inescapable from the standpoint of 
American jurisprudence and history. 
These principles penetrate deeply into 
the origin and life of our Nation. They 
are expressly written into the Constitu- 
tion and the laws. They constitute a 
mandate to each and every one of us to 
uphold, honor, and respect the doctrine 
of equality of opportunity, equality of le- 
gal treatment, equality of right as well as 
duty, which are clearly prescribed by 
many legal decisions of political, social, 
and economic significance as well as his- 
toric value. 

Since I believe that it is not only ille- 
gal but un-American to deny any person 
the right to enjoy all the constitutional 
rights and privileges that are available 
to any other person, and the right to be 
protected against persecution, intimida- 
tion, violence, discrimination, and un- 
fair, unequal treatment, I am prepared to 
support this bill. 

At the same time, I plead for modera- 
tion and rationalized restraint on the 
part of all citizens regarding the great, 
social questions which are the source of 
such acrimony and bitterness. I hope 
that this legislation, if it is enacted, may 
be a landmark of reaffirmation of Ameri- 
can principles, which will serve the pur- 
pose of alerting all the contending groups 
concerning the truly sacred character 
which Americans do attach or should at- 
tach to the great civil and human rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Time and time again in our history we 
have had occasion to observe the futility 
of sumptuary laws and laws designed to 
uproot deeply imbedded traditions of the 
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It is my prayerful and devout hope and 
wish and plea to all those who are con- 
cerned with these vital, difficult questions 
that reason and justice and the tolerant 
spirit of human brotherhood and the call 
of humanity may be potent, irresistible 
forces swiftly and inexorably healing the 
wounds of misunderstanding, friction, 
and division, sweeping away the dark 
shadows of skepticism, distrust and 
suspicion, and instituting in our Ameri- 
can society the only values upon which 
we may permanently rely for our secur- 
ity and our salvation—unity, trust, and 
deep faith in the Creator, in our great 
free Government, and in the wholeheart- 
ed purpose of ourselves to do what is 
right, honorable, and just among our fel- 
low citizens and all mankind. 

TI commend the distinguished chairman 
of the committee for the fair, able man- 
ner in which he handled the bill on the 
floor and his distinguished associates on 
the committee for their painstaking, 
capable work. . 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
good to note the standing ovation ac- 
corded the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] when 
he yielded the gavel to Speaker Ray- 
BURN last Tuesday after presiding for 
10 days over the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union during 
debate on the civil-rights bill. It was 
generally agreed that he had performed 
with ability, finesse, and impartiality. 

It was my good fortune first to become 
acquainted with Mr. Foranp when he 
was named to Capitol Hill as a congres- 
sional secretary in 1929. He had been 
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a successful newspaperman in his native 
State, had served in his State’s legisla- 
ture, and had been with our troops in 
France during World War I. Later he 
was first elected to Congress in Novem- 
ber 1936, and he has gained valuable 
seniority in his assignment on the House 
Ways and Means Committee. He is a 
real gentleman and worthy Congress- 
man. 


SECRETARY DULLES’ 50 YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend at this 
point my remarks on Secretary Dulles’ 
50 years of experience, and that others 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS.. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day, June 15, marked the 50th anniver- 
sary of Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles’ participation in foreign affairs. 
On that date the Second Peace Confer- 
ence opened at The Hague, and Foster 
Dulles, a 19-year-old student from 
Princeton, was made secretary of the 
Chinese delegation because of his linguis- 
tic knowledge. He was later made one of 
the General Conference secretaries. 
This conference, which 44 countries at- 
tended, adopted conventions to promote 
the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes and to regulate the laws of war 
on land and sea. Big power opposition 
prevented discussion of arms limitations. 
The Hague Conference was an historic 
step in the pursuit of just and lasting 
peace that still continues. 

In the intervening half century, John 
Foster Dulles has worked as hard as any 
man living in that pursuit, with great 
dedication, boundless energy, increasing 
experience and notable accomplishments. 

In 1917 he was sent to Panama by 
President Wilson to help in arrangements 
for the defense of the canal. 

In World War I, as an Army officer, he 
became assistant to the Chairman of the 
War Trade Board, and then joined Presi- 
dent Wilson’s advisory staff at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference. Assignments 
with the Reparations Commission and. 
the Supreme Economic Council followed. 

In 1927 he was called away from his 
successful law practice to serve as legal 
adviser on the Polish plan of financial 
stabilization. Six years later he was a 
representative at the Berlin debt con- 
ference. 

He spent a good. part of the year 1938 
on a firsthand study of the political- 
economic situation in the Far East. 

In 1939 he published a book, War, 
Peace and Change. It represented 20 
years of his thinking. As a freshman 
Congressman, I read it, was profoundly 
impressed and spent a Sunday morning 
discussing it with Mr. Dulles. In the 
ensuing 19 years I have watched him in 
action, developing practices and prin- 
ciples for peaceful change as a sub-. 
stitute for war in solving international 
tensions and adjusting the status quo to 
new conditions. He developed this 
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philosophy further in 1950 in another 
book, War or Peace. 

His close association with Senator 
Vandenberg in the 1944 campaign led to 
his appointment as senior United States 
adviser at the United Nations confer- 
ence at San Francisco in 1945, where he 
helped draft the charter of the United 
Nations. 

He has been a 4-time delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly and 
was acting chairman of the United States 
delegation in 1950. 

As special representative with the rank 
of ambassador, Mr. Dulles negotiated the 
_. Japanese Peace Treaty which was signed 
in San Francisco in September of 1951. 

President Eisenhower’s first Cabinet 
appointee, Secretary Dulles has in the 
last 44% years made a remarkable record 
in waging peace. 

The United States now has regional 
and bilateral defensive alliances with 
42 nations. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the Organization of 
American States, and the Southeast 
Asian Treaty Organization are active 
and powerful elements of Free World 
Strength. In all of them, Mr. Dulles has 
played leading and influential roles. 

Here are other accomplishments: 

The final stage of the negotiation for 
a Korean armistice in 1953, and the ef- 
forts which still continue to bring about 
the peaceful unification of Korea. 

The development of the northern tier 
concept, bringing together the Middle 
Eastern states bordering on the 
U. S. S. R. for purposes of defense, and 
culminating in the Baghdad Pact. 

The consummation of the Austrian 
-Peace Treaty (1955) after 8 years of ne- 
gotiation. 

The settlement of the status of Trieste 
(1954). 

The London and Paris Conferences of 
1954 at which agreements were worked 
out for the return to sovereignty of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, with its 
‘indispensable contribution to NATO de- 
fensive strength. 

The adoption by the Caracas Confer- 
ence in 1954 of the proposal that recog- 
nized the threat of international com- 
‘munism to the American Continents. 

He worked with our President and 
Congress in maintaining peace through 
strength in the Formosa crisis in 1955 
and in the Middle East during the past 
year. 

In his work the Secretary has logged 
338,169 miles in international travel and 
another 60,000 or so in this country. 

The world has not yet achieved the 
just and lasting peace that was the high 
hope of the Hague Conference and its 
young secretary 50 years ago, but our 
country has had peace and prosperity for 
4 years with Foster Dulles as Secretary 
of State. On this golden anniversary 
of his service in foreign affairs and his 
quest for durable peace, I feel like con- 
gratulating not only Secretary Dulles, 
but our country. Amid the tensions, un- 
certainties and controversies of today, 
I venture the prophecy that the history 
‘of the next 50 years will show that we 
were fortunate in having him as our 
Secretary of State with 50 years of ex- 
‘perience, and history will pay him grate- 
‘ful tribute, as I do today. 
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Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct pleasure for me to note a historic 
occasion. I refer to the fact that June 
15 marked a half century during which 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles has 
been engaged in the practice of foreign 
affairs. 

Secretary Dulles’ first assignment was 
in a modest capacity at the Second Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907. Since that 
date he has held increasingly responsible 
positions in representing our Govern- 
ment abroad. His Government service 
has been interspersed with the successful 
practice of law particularly in the inter- 
national field. He is also an author of 
articles and books that reflect a keen in- 
sight of international events. Even those 
who may not agree with his analysis at 
all times must recognize that he brings 
an incisive mind to our complex prob- 
lems. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
meets frequently with ranking officers 
of the Department of State, including, of 
cou_se, the Secretary of State. We have 
always enjoyed the appearance of Secre- 
tary Dulles. He has been a competent 
witness who reduces complex issues to 
understandable terms. 

In my capacity as chairman of the 
committee I have found him coopera- 
tive and understanding of the legislative 
process. Since he became Secretary of 
State, he has traveled about 400,000 
miles. I can recall numerous occasions 
when he would come to our committee in 
a matter of hours after his return from 
an arduous mission abroad. We wel- 
come that interest in our work. I con- 
gratulate the Secretary on his half cen- 
tury of work in behalf of our Government 
and express the hope that his health will 
permit him to continue to hold the high 
post he now occupies. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in offering my warmest felicita- 
tions to Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles on the completion of a half cen- 
tury of outstanding diplomatic service 
for the United States. 

During this period he has faithfully 
served his country in a great many im- 
portant international conferences and 
missions. He has done so with distinc- 
tion and with great credit. 

Our country has never had a more dili- 
gent or more indefatigable Secretary of 
State. 

Foster Dulles has been completely 
dedicated to the best interests of our 
country in the field of international 
relations. 

It is significant that his 50th anni- 
versary as a diplomat came upon the 
anniversary of his arrival at the Second 
Peace Conference at The Hague in 1907. 
Throughout the long span of years since 
that event, Foster Dulles has been pas- 
sionately devoted to the cause of peace 
and international good will. 

I am sure history will record him as 
one of the great men of our times. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me real pleasure to join with my col- 
leagues in congratulating Secretary of 
States Dulles on his 50 years’ service in 
the field of diplomacy and in expressing 
our good wishes for his future. 

Few Americans have ever brought to 


the Office of Secretary of State such ex- 
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tensive experience in diplomacy and for- 
eign affairs. Before becoming Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dulles had rendered dis- 
tinguished service to his country on nu- 
merous occasions and had attained a 
worldwide reputation for his under- 
standing of international problems. 

It is difficult for us today to evaluate 
Secretary Dulles’ accomplishments ob- 
jectively because we are all too close to 
the turbulent and ever-changing scene. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that most 
Americans agree that the danger of 
Soviet aggression is less imminent today 
than when Secretary Dulles took office, 
that our position in world affairs is 
stronger than it was then and that the 
prospects for peace are brighter. 

I am confident that the verdict of his- 
tory will be that John Foster Dulles has 
been one of the greatest Secretaries of 
State ever to serve our Nation. The 
United States is fortunate in having pro- 
duced a man of his caliber to guide us 
in these troubled years. I sincerely 
hope that he may continue to serve us 
for many years to come. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed happy to join in this deserved 
tribute to one of the truly great Ameri- 
cans of our time, John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State. 

Serving, in 1907, as secretary to the 
Hague Peace Conference at the age of 
19, his is a record of devotion to public 
duty spanning half a century. 

Time and again, through the years, 
the Nation has called on John Foster 
Dulles for difficult assignments in the 
field of foreign affairs, assignments often 
involving great personal inconvenience 
and sacrifice. 

He has been indefatigable in his efforts 
to bring about the heart’s desire of every 
American—and mankind everywhere—a 
just and lasting peace for the world. 

In his long career, and particularly 
during the years he has guided the con- 
duct of our foreign policy as Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles has brought 
to his tasks a broad knowledge of world 
affairs based on long experience and a 
brilliant mind coupled with an extraor- 
dinary capacity for hard work. 

No man on the scene today has done 
more to demonstrate his dedication to 
the cause of freedom. 

John Foster Dulles’ remarkable tal- 
ents, his background, energy, and loyalty 
have combined to serve the people of 
this country well in these critical times. 

When the day comes that success 
crowns our efforts to achieve mutual re- 
spect and understanding in an atmos- 
phere of trust among nations of the 
globe, a major share of credit will be due 
him. 

Meanwhile, all of us may rest assured 
that the leadership of the Department 
of State is in able and experienced 
hands. 

It is my hope this distinguished 
lawyer-statesman, Secretary Dulles, will 
enjoy many more years of good health, 
happiness, and service to his fellow men. 

I count it a privilege to be his friend. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to associate myself with the many 
Americans from all walks of life who 
have paid tribute to Secretary Dulles 


_ on the occasion of the 50th anniversary 


1957. 


of his entrance into the field of diplo- 
macy. 

In reviewing the life of John Foster 
Dulles the word “peace” comes to the 
forefront over and over again. When 
he was only a junior at Princeton, he 
went as secretary to his grandfather, 
John W. Foster, a former Secretary of 
State, to the Second Peace Conference 
at the Hague in 1907 and at the close 
of World War I he served as adviser to 
President Wilson at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. In 1950, President "Truman 
called upon Mr. Dulles to perform the 
difficult task of negotiating the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. The result of his labor 
has often been called the finest peace 
treaty ever drafted. 

In private life he served as chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

The achievements which I have just 
mentioned are but a few of the many 
accomplishments of Mr. Dulles. Is it 
any wonder then that in his grasp and 
conduct of foreign affairs he has been 
called such things as ‘‘no ordinary mor- 
tal” and in the language of President 
Eisenhower the “greatest Secretary of 
State of the modern era”? 

During the half century that he has 
devote to the prevention of war and the 
attainment of a lasting peace, it is esti- 
mated that Secretary Dulles has trav- 
eled nearly 1 million miles to carry out 
his mission. Because of his industry and 
extraordinary skill in the conduct of 
foreign affairs we as a Nation and other 
countries throughout the world are at 
peace today. Let us share with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the hope that we will 
have “the benefit of his experience and 
wisdom for many years to come.” 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH AMERICA’S 
LONG-RANGE MISSILE PROGRAM? 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the last few months, we have seen an 
appalling lack of leadership on the part 
of the Department of Defense in the 
implementation of our ballistic missiles 
program. We have heard the Russians 
brag about the success of their long- 
range missiles and we suspect they have 
perfected submarine-based missiles. On 
top of this, our own top brass has told 
us that the development of an inter- 
continental ballistic missile is a “must” 
to our national security. The United 
States, however, does not even have a 
1,500-mile missile, much less a 5,000- 
mile missile. 

This, in itself, is confusing and bafl- 
ing. Many simply dismiss it as a situ- 
ation which they regret, but over. which 
they have no control. 

Yet, the strangest part of this confu- 
sion is taking place right under our own 
eyes. First, we learn that the Depart- 
ment of the Army has successfully 
launched its Intermediate Range Ballis- 
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tic Missile, the IRBM, which they call 
Jupiter. It has the longest range of 
any missile yet developed outside Rus- 
sia. In a matter of seconds, the Jupiter 
can go 1,500 miles under full control. 
Our Nation then does have a “ready 
missile” but where is it? For all we 
know, Jupiter exists only on drawing 


‘boards or in test models. Its production 


has. not been authorized by our Depart- 
ment of Defense, which has assigned the 
Air Force to work on a missile of the 
same range. The Air Force’s success, let 
us say, has not been established. Al- 
though it has made several tries, the Air 
Force has not been able to get its IRBM, 
the Thor, off the ground. 

At the time that both the Army and 
the Air Force were assigned the job of 
developing a 1,500-mile missile, the De- 
partment of Defense said both services 
would work on the IRBM until tests 
showed which of the missiles was supe- 
rior. Now it seems perfectly feasible to 
continue both projects until definite and 
scientific comparisons can be made, but 
the Department of Defense is showing no 
rhyme or reason in not making a deci- 
sion at this time. Not only is the Air 
Force’s project extremely expensive, it 
is time consuming. 

The Department of Defense, in allow- 
ing the IRBM program to drag out, is 
endangering our national security. For 
this, there can be no excuse. Neither 
is there justifiable explanation for the 
Defense Department delaying our IRBM 
buildup for the express purpose of giving 
the Air Force months or maybe years to 
come up with its own IRBM. As you 
know, the Department of Defense has 
already decided that the Air Force wiil 
have exclusive use of the IRBM once it 
is developed. 

This interservice bickering should not 
be tolerated while national security is 
in issue. The Army has assembled. per- 
haps the greatest missile development 
team in the world today. The Army got 
many of these brilliant, German-born 
scientists at the end of World War II. 
Their work is done at the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency at Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Needless to say, this is a Government 
operation. These scientists happily work 
as a team for the Army for a mere frac- 
tion of what they could receive else- 
where. By contrast, all the other armed 
services have to farm out practically all 
of their research work to aircraft plants 
and other private industry. This, of 
course, is extremely expensive, with the 
cost going up every day. 

Mr. Speaker, with the unification of 
our armed services, we were told that 
there would be no need for bickering 
between the services. Unfortunately, 
there is.a bitter rivalry and especially 
in the missile program. Cut out this 
interservice jealousy, I say, and take 
full advantage of the Redstone Arsenal 
research team. 

Stop farming out so much of the de- 
velopment to private industry at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. Save 
the taxpayer’s hard-earned money. Use 
this Government facility at Redstone 
Arsenal which has demonstrated itself 


so outstandingly, Stop rejecting mis- 
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siles for one service just because they 
were developed by another service. 

` The Army’s Redstone Arsenal has 
proven itself. So has the Army’s Jupi- 
ter. Until such time that the Air Force 
ean produce a better IRBM, or indeed 
a successful intercontinental ballistic 
missile, it seems to me that we should 
let Redstone Arsenal lead our Nation’s 
way in vital missile research and devel- 
opment. 


NEWSPRINT 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the critical supply of newsprint has 
caused much concern over the past few 
years and continues to be the subject of 
mueh Congressional interest. 

The Committee on interstate and For- 


eign Commerce, by House Resolution 99, 


acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
was authorized to investigate and study 
the current and prospective consumption 
of newsprint and other papers; the cur- 
rent and prospective production and 
supply; factors affecting such production 
and supply and possibilities of additional 
production through the use of alternate 
source materials. 

Such authorization continues that 
made to the committee since the 78th 
Congress. : 

Your committee, and its Subcommit- 
tee on Commerce and Finance, again has 
been active in developing the broad 
aspects of both the nearterm and long- 
range supply-demand aspects of news- 
print, and in due course will apprise the 
House of its findings and recommenda- 
tions. 

Last year, in order that a better ap- 
preciation might be had of the longer 
range prospective supply and demand 
for newsprint, the subcommittee re- 
quested the Department of Commerce to 
prepare a comprehensive survey of the 
competitive demand for woedpulp aris- 
ing from all users in the woodpulp, paper 
and board field, This survey now has 
been completed by the Department. 

While the committee has not yet had 
opportunity for the consideration of this 
comprehensive survey which its thorough 
and careful analysis warrants, the com- 
mittee, in view of the continuing inter- 
est of the Members of the House in the 
newsprint supply situation is submitting 
this report today so that the members 
may take advantage of the information 
contained herein. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to say a few words 
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on a subject that is by no means new, 
but that has recently enjoyed a certain 
revival of interest, the so-called right-to- 
work laws. I am opposed to such laws, 
currently on the statute books of 18 
States as well as under consideration by 
the legislatures of several more States. 
I am opposed to these laws because they 
are in conflict with basic American prin- 
ciples of democracy and our national 
policy of encouraging collective bargain- 
ing as the means of settling industrial 
disputes, 

These laws are usually very simple 
and to the point—they outlaw all forms 
of union security arrangements worked 
out in collective bargaining by labor and 
management. They outlaw not only 
closed shop agreements under which em- 
ployers can hire only members of a 
union, but also union shop agreements, 
under which employers can hire whom 
they please but employees are required 
to join the union within a certain time 
in order to continue in their jobs, as well 
as lesser forms of union security. Fed- 
eral labor relations law, under both the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the Railway Labor 
‘Act, does not permit the closed shop. 
Both of these Federal statutes, however, 
recognize the principle that when em- 
‘ployers and unions representing a ma- 
jority of the employees agree on a union 
shop they should have the right to have 
‘one, Such a provision can be included 
in a collective bargaining agreement only 
if: the union is the recognized bargain- 
ing agent for the workers, having been 
endorsed by a clear majority of the em- 
ployees; the union members have asked 
‘management for a union security clause 
‘in their collective bargaining contract; 
and, the employer agrees to include the 
clause in the contract. 
| Why is such a provision sought by un- 
ions, employers, and employees? First 
of all, union security embodies a basic 
‘principle of justice, that those who re- 
‘ceive benefits must contribute their share 
of the cost. The union is required by 
‘law to represent all workers in the þar- 
‘gaining unit, not only union members. 
‘The wage increases, the shorter hours, 
ithe health and welfare plans, the observ- 
ance of seniority—all the benefits won 
iby the union extend to every worker in 
the plant or the shop. Ought not the 
union then, if a majority of its members 
desire it, be allowed to negotiate a union 
security agreement with the employer 
requiring every employee to support the 
collective bargaining representative? 
Can a law prohibiting arrangements de- 
sired by employers and the majority of 
employees, be said to be truly in the in- 
terests of democracy and justice? 

! So far I have spoken about the unde- 
sirability of right-to-work laws from 
the viewpoint of the majority of the un- 
ion members. Employers, too, have come 
to recognize the contribution of union 
security to satisfactory collective bar- 
gaining relations. Only when he is deal- 
ing with an established union can an em- 
ployer enjoy stabilized labor relations. 
He is also assured of more highly quali- 
fied workmen, a more productive work 
force and a more constructive union atti- 
tude toward improving efficiency and 
lowering costs. Where a union is not 
Secure, it must concentrate on protect- 
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ing its members from discrimination. 
It may be compelled to take a more ob- 
structionist attitude in areas of employer 
discretion that might tend to discrimi- 
nate against its members. 

The Nation’s official policy, originating 
in the Wagner Act and continued under 
the Taft-Hartley Act is one of ‘“encour- 
aging the practice and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining.’ Free collective bar- 
gaining can only take place where there 
is as little interference as possible from 
government. Laws restricting the sub- 
jects of collective bargaining, such as 
right-to-work laws run counter to the 
true function of government in labor- 
management relations. 

This has been recognized by impartial 
and fairminded people outside the po- 
litical and labor fields. The following 
statement was approved by the exec- 
utive board of the division of chris- 
tian life and work of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America in July 
1956: “It is the opinion of the execu- 
tive board of the division of christian 
life and work that union membership 
as a basis of continued employment 
should be neither required nor forbidden 
by law: the decision should be left to 
agreement by management and labor 
through the process of collective bar- 
gaining.” Other leading religious 
leaders have expressed their views on 
right-to-work laws in the following 
terms: 

President John S. Coleman, of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 

Labor unions * * * should recognize that 
right-to-work laws “have a moral basis.” 


Rev, William J. Kelley, O. M. I.: 


Right-to-work laws are immoral accord- 
ing to Catholic social teaching. 


Rabbi Israel Goldstein, president of 
the American Jewish Congress: 

Union security agreements are merely de- 
vices whereby an attempt is made to dis- 
tribute the cost of unionism among all the 
persons who receive its benefits. Under 
such circumstances, can it be said that there 
is a moral or any other justifiable right to 
be free not to join the union and to be a 
free rider? 


Rev. Dr. Walter G. Muelder, dean and 
professor of social ethics, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology: 

The right-to-work laws are virtual con- 
spiracy of the crafty, the ignorant, or the 
misguided to subvert industrial peace, ex- 
ploit men’s need to work, and deluge the 
community with industrial irresponsibility. 
Right-to-work laws do not create jobs; they 
only victimize the worker and make his 
organization ineffective. 


The enlightened management of many 
of the largest companies in America 
have agreed to security for the unions 
representing workers in their plants. 
Today approximately 4 out of every 5 
contracts between labor and manage- 
ment contain some form of union secu- 
rity provision. If such provisions were 
immoral or unjust or so harmful to 
the country that they needed to be out- 
lawed by legislation, I do not believe 
that so many responsible businessmen 
would have incorporated them in their 
collective-bargaining agreements. The 
union shop is not unfair or un-American. 
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Quite to the contrary. In the words 
of George Meany: 

The so-called right-to-work laws are a pat- 
ent fraud and deception upon the American 
people. These laws do not guarantee any 
right to work to any citizen of our land. 


As Mr. Meany noted: 

Actually, the true purpose and effect of 
the so-called right-to-work laws in this 
country are to prohibit employers and unions 
from entering into collective-bargaining 
contracts providing for union security. 
Thus, when stripped of their phony camou- 
flage, the right-to-work laws are exposed as 
compulsory non-union-shop laws. 


I agree with Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell that— 

When employers and unions representing 
a majority of their employees agree on a 


union shop, they should have the right to 
have one. 


As Mr. Mitchell further stated, if “the 
States which have these laws will give 
them further consideration, I believe 
they will find that these laws do more 
harm than good.” They would conclude 
this because right-to-work laws have 
not created jobs for their citizens and 
have not improved the standard of liv- 
ing of their people. The per capita in- 
come in States with right-to-work laws is 
far lower than in States which do not 
have them. I do not claim that the 
right-to-work laws have lowered the per 
capita income. I only claim that they 
have not helped raise the standard of 
living in these States. 

If the energy, money, and other re- 
sources which are now devoted to im- 
pairing the hard-won rights of working 
people and to destroying the security of 
trade unions through right-to-work laws 
were dedicated instead to improvement 
of the working and living standards of 
the people of our Nation, we should all be 
far better off. 


CONSERVATION OF AMERICA’S 
FORESTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SIKES] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now before the Conference Committee 
on Appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for fiscal 1958 a very im- 
portant question regarding conservation 
of America’s forests. There are some 
phases of the tree-planting program un- 
der the soil bank on which general in- 
formation will, I think, be helpful, 

The $5 million for nursery operation 
and development being considered by 
Congress for fiscal year 1958 under the 
soil-bank program will enable the State 
foresters to meet the unprecedented de- 
mand for nursery seedlings. This need 
is particularly acute in Florida and other 
Southern States. The soil bank tree 
planting signup to date in Florida 
makes. up 9 percent of the entire na- 
tional signup. The Florida State 
forester expended capacity of three 
existing State nurseries in fiscal year 
1957 with soil-bank funds. Next winter, 
he will have about 46 million soil-bank 
seedlings available and can produce up 


_to about 58 million seedlings for this 


1957 


program in each remaining year for the 
life of the program. 

It is planned to use $4,500,000 of the 
$5 million in the budget for fiscal year 
1958 for purchasing seed, operating 
nurseries, and purchasing seedlings from 
commercial nurseries. The remaining 
$500,000 will be used to complete expan- 
sion of soil-bank nurseries started in 
fiscal year 1957. 

For fiscal year 1956 commercial nur- 
series produced an output of 76,923,000 
seedlings for forest and shelterbelt plant- 
ing; whereas production of similar stock 
by State foresters was 580,884,000; by 
forest industries was 77,307,000; by For- 
est Service and TVA was 141,850,000; 
and by soil conservation districts, coun- 
ties and municipalities was 9,004,000. 
This output from all sources totaled 
885,968,000, of which the commercial 
nurseries share was 8.7 percent, and for 
State nurseries was 65.6 percent. An 
equivalent of this entire fiscal year 1956 
output from all sources was planned as 
the annual soil bank need for nursery 
stock. The State foresters. had the ex- 
perience and basic facilities to provide 
for rapid expansion of nursery produc- 
tion. They were willing to do the job 
based on cooperative agreements and are 
in a position to distribute the needed 
planting stock through their regular dis- 
tribution systems. Agreements have 
been made with 33 State foresters ac- 
cordingly. No expansion of Federal nur- 
series has been made or is contemplated. 
Full consideration has been and will con- 
tinue to be given to acquiring adapted 
nursery stock from commercial nurseries 
when available at reasonable prices. In 
many States and groups of States where 
large signup is developing, there are 
no commercial nurseries producing the 
class of stock required. Each of the 
State foresters considered fully the com- 
mercial nursery capacities and poten- 
tials in his State before preparing plans 
for expansion and production schedules 
in State nurseries. Although State nur- 
series are ordinarily able to provide stock 
at cheaper prices for soil-bank use than 
are commercial nurseries, this was not 
the determining factor in planning pro- 
gram stock sources. It appears that 
the assistance of all types of nurseries 
will be needed to meet the accelerated 
demands for soil-bank nursery stock. 
Commercial nurseries will .especially be 
of importance in providing hardwood 
stock for soil-bank shelterbelts and post 
lots in the Great Plains. 

Tree planting accomplishment is forg- 
ing ahead under the impetus provided by 
the soil bank program. The State for- 
esters are proceeding with renewed de- 
termination to attack the job of plant- 
ing the some 60 million acres in need of 
forestation. 

Tree planting signup under the soil- 
bank program has been heavy in some 
States and light in others. Florida is 
the third State in magnitude in this tree 
planting signup and furnishes an out- 
standing example of tree planting inter- 
est and cooperation. 

Farmers basically want to make the 
wisest use of their land and a consid- 
erable acreage will be shifted to trees. 
Some farmers are expected to move 
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slowly in making this shift and signup 
is expected to continue until the dead- 
line of 1960. State foresters are confi- 
dent that signup will increase and are 
going forward accordingly. 

Actual soil-bank signup through 
April 15, 1957, in Florida was 49,764 
acres and is expected to increase rapidly. 
The comparable national signup was 
562,165 acres. Florida is estimated to 
have 480,609 acres that should be shifted 
from cultivation to trees and at least 
one-half of this is expected to be signed 
up in the soil bank program. 

I feel there is a justification for the 
funds that have been requested and that 
our Nation will benefit by the expendi- 
ture. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES AND THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PATMAN] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
addressed the House a few days ago, 
June 3, in connection with my re- 
marks, a telegram. that I had sent to 
Mr. Martin, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, was inserted. On June 4, 
I received a reply to the telegram, as fol- 
lows: 

Your telegram to Chairman Martin arrived 
during his absence in Switzerland at the 
meeting of the Bank for International Set- 
tlements. Pending his return, copies have 
been distributed to all members of the Board 
of Governors and other members of the Open 
Market Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. C. BALDERSTON, 
Vice Chairman. 


It is not my purpose to insist on bonds 


being brought back to par immediately, 
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but a program which will protect them 
from further declines and which will 
eventually bring them back to par should 
be agreed upon soon. 

PAR VALUE FOR ESTATE SETTLEMENTS NOW 


Any of these depreciated bonds held 
by a deceased person can be used at par 
with the Government in settlement of 
Federal estate taxes. Commercial banks 
are also allowed to carry them on their 
books at par. If the banks with these 
frozen bonds could dispose of them in a 
satisfactory way, local people would have 
more credit available for their use. The 
high interest policy in this way is pre-. 
venting many small banks from render- 
ing adequate service to their communi- 
ties. 

TABLE OF INCREASED RATES 

A casual reader looking at the fig- 
ures I inserted in my remarks June 10, 
on the average interest rate applicable 
to the total public debt outstanding, is. 
likely to get an erroneous impression. 
For example, the average rate on the 
total debt is about 2.7 percent. The cas- 
ual reader will say, “Well, that seems 
reasonable. What are those Democrats 
complaining about?” However, what is 
not observable to that reader is this: 
The average rate on the total debt is 
heavily weighted by the low rates on 
long-term issues put out by the Demo- 
crats before 1953. So the Republicans 
have inherited that advantage.from the 
Democrats, and it makes them look not 
as bad as they would if only their rates 
were shown on the public debt. 

I believe it would clarify this matter 
if the rates on the issues put out by the 
Republicans were published separately. 
I have put together such a table. It in- 
cludes not only Government obligations, 
but changes in other interest rates as 
well. i 


i 


Changes in interest rates on selected obligations, 1952-57 


State and local govern- 


U. 8. Government obligations ment bonds, general Corporate bonds 
(marketable) obligations (tax-ex- 
empt) Business 
loans, 
Year bank 
Long- rates on 
month |9- to 12| 3- to 5-| term short 
U. S. Total } Aaa Baa | Indus-} Rail- | Public} term 
Treas- trial road | utility 
ury 
bonds 
py AUNES Sa p . 22 1. 80 2. 70 3.00 3. 36 3. 20 3.5 
ROG oe ins . 82 2. 31 3. 41 3. 30 3. 55 3. 45 3.7 
TORR ees . 46 2. 04 3.09 3.09 3. 25 3. 15 3.6 
OB. Neos . 57 218 3.14 3.19 3. 34 3.22 3.7 
Do | RR EET . 94 2. 51 3. 50 3. 50 3. 65 3. 54 4.2 
LOOT acne ueese 23.57 | 73.10 | 274.23 | 74.02 | 74.14] 24.01 34.6 


1 June 8, 1957. 
2 May 29, 1957. 
3 Average Ist quarter 1957. 


Source: Federal Reserve and U. S. Treasury. 
FIXED GOVERNMENT INTEREST RATE 


The rate of interest on long-term 
Government bonds is the wholesale rate 
for money. Other rates are always 
higher. There should be fixed rates for 
all Government securities in view of the 
size of our national debt. It is all right 
for other rates to be flexible. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Open Market Committee 
can keep the Government rates at any 
point the committee desires to keep 
them and at the same time keep all 


Government securities at par. This can 
be done without cost to the Government, 
the Federal Reserve, or anyone else. 
Marriner S. Eccles was Chairman of 
the Board of Governors longer than any < 
other person in the history of the Sys- 
tem. He knows as much, if not more, 
about the Federal Reserve and its pow- 
ers and duties than any other person. 
A few years ago, Mr. Eccles was testify- 
ing before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. When asked if 
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the Open Market Committee could keep 
‘Government bonds at par on a 2% per- 
‘cent interest rate, his reply was in the 
affirmative. No informed person will 
contend otherwise. 


WILL CANADIAN GAS PRICING POLI- 
CIES PROTECT AMERICAN GAS 
CONSUMERS? 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr.BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, since the 

resumption last month of Federal Power 
Commission hearings on the Canadian 
gas cases, I have been doing some re- 
search on the Trans-Canada pipeline and 
related matters. I need not explain the 
reason for my intense interest in the sub- 
ject, for I am certain that all of my col- 
leagues realize that the importation of 
foreign natural gas would create a seri- 
ous impact upon the economy of the coal 
regions of West Virginia and neighboring 
States. As representative of the Nation’s 
largest coal producing congressional dis- 
trict, I propose to do everything possible 
to prevent effectuation of this new threat 
to our very existence. I ask that all 
Members of Congress follow closely the 
Canadian gas hearings before the FPC. 
These proceedings are not only of local 
concern to coal State representatives but, 
in reality, are a subject of national im- 
portance due to the fact that our coun- 
try’s security is involved. 
_ The FPC proceedings are in their ini- 
tial stages, and, so far as I can learn, 
much of the elapsed time has been de- 
voted to monotonous recitals of plans 
and promises by attorneys for the inter- 
national pipeline faction. Except for 
brief opening statements, opposing voices 
have not yet been heard. We on Capitol 
Hill, meanwhile, cannot afford to be com- 
placent about what is taking place at the 
Commission for, in actuality, we have a 
function to perform that would be of in- 
valuable assistance in the determination 
of the case. 

When the Natural Gas Act became law 
about 20 years ago, foreign gas did not 
enter the picture. The extension of pipe- 
lines from western Canada are a con- 
sequence of recent discoveries in the 
Dominion; in fact, exploitation of these 
developments is still in the hit-or-miss 
stages. This consideration is what I 
wish to emphasize today. 

The fact that Canadian gas, if per- 
mitted to cross the border, would dis- 
rupt oil and coal markets in affected 
areas can be established without waiting 
for completion of testimony before the 
FPC. Our coal producers have for 
years served most of the markets which 
the pipeline backers expect to gain. If 
this fuel, produced and transported with 
minimum labor cost under the monopo- 
listic protection of public utility status, 
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were made available, coal and oil would, 
of course, lose customers. ‘The pipeline 
companies would be in position to serve 
these markets at whatever price would 
be necessary to undersell coal. If neces- 
sary, the gas could be marketed at a 
loss, inasmuch as the money group be- 
hind it realizes that the long-term po- 
tential is unlimited. 

If coal loses ground to natural gas in 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and neighboring States, repercussions 
will be felt in mining towns, on railroads, 
and at dock sites on the Great Lakes. 
Some mining operations would, of neces- 
sity, be suspended. While I have no 
knowledge of what plans for adjustment 
would be made by coal-carrying rail- 
roads, there is a distinct possibility that 
some lines serving customers whom gas 
importers intend to capture would be 
abandoned. The same predicament 
would persist for dock facilities if the 
need for their services were dissipated 
by the switch to a foreign fuel. 

Now, let us assume that Canadian gas 
has moved into these markets. Let us 
look ahead a few short years and see 
what has happened to the services which 
were the losers in the case. The former 
coal suppliers have been forced to cut 
down or suspend operations. Railroads 
have taken up miles of track or, at least, 
discontinued its maintenance. Docking 
facilities for coal barges are no longer 
in existence, and the barges have been 
put to other uses or, perhaps, trans- 
ferred out of the lakes. 

The markets under discussion are cap- 
tives of foreign gas. The financial back- 
ers, acting in the tradition of all monop- 
olists, begin to step up their prices. Up 
and up and up go these prices on Cana- 
dian natural gas. What recourse has the 
consumer? In substance, none, for the 
source of this fuel is outside the author- 
ity of any Government regulating body 
in. this country. Competition has been 


removed, so there can be no relief in this- 


direction. 

Those are economic disadvantages 
that occur in permitting a segment of our 
population or of our industrial system to 
become dependent upon a foreign prod- 
uct. What about the national security 
aspects? In an emergency, there would 
be no insurance that the accelerated 


demands consequent to such a situation 


would be made by the foreign supplier. 
The prospect is certainly not to be 
relished. $ 

Our military production capacity has 
been dispersed throughout various sec- 
tions of the country, the theory being 
that concentration of plants manufac- 
turing war equipment is strategically un- 
sound. To place any component of the 
materiel-producing network at the dis- 
position of a foreign supplier—regardless 
of that nation’s relationship with us—is 
an invitation to disaster. Should inter- 
national tension explode, Canada herself 
will be called upon to mobilize to the 
maximum of her capacity. She will need 
all the fuel that is available. She could 
not be expected to subordinate her own 
needs to the industrial and domestic de- 
mands of this country. I say that it 
would be folly for us to permit the in- 
capacitation of any part of the coal, rail- 
road, and/or dock industries at a time 
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when there is so much uncertainty in the 
world situation. 

I have indicated that activities in con- 
nection with the development of the 
Trans-Canada pipeline should be ex- 
plored. In my research I have obtained 
a copy of a transcript of the colloquy 
that took place in Canada’s House of 
Commons on March 13 of this year. I 
believe that excerpts of this discourse 
ought to be called to the attention of the 
Congress. They are of especial import- 
ance during this period when the natural 
gas decontrol bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
H. R. 6790, and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O’Maral, H. R. 6791, is 
being prepared for debate on the House 
floor. Regardless of one’s views in respect 
to the decision of the Supreme Court on 
the Federal Power Commission’s control 
over natural gas production, it would be 
impossible to admit Canadian gas into 
United States markets without a sharp 
departure from the philosophies of both 
sides of the gas decontrol bill. First, 
let me remind you of what President 
Eisenhower said when he recommended 
removal of FPC price authority at the 
wellhead. Here are his remarks: 

“T thoroughly believe that the pipeline 
is a public utility and must be treated as 
such, including its right to fix its price 
at which the gas enters the pipeline.” 

The President represents a point of 
view apart from those who desire to re- 
tain FPC control over prices down into 
the producing fields. Supporters of this 
policy are convinced that the decision in 
the Phillips’ case must not be upset, lest 
such action would result in higher prices 
for the consumers. 

In neither case is there a place for 
Canadian gas, because the FPC would 
be completely excluded from authority 
over both prices and supplies of natural 
gas produced in a foreign country. Thus 
we find that imported natural gas would 
be alien to the philosophies expressed by 
both advocates and opponents of the de- 
control bill. 

Now, if these considerations in them- 
selves do not lend sufficient emphasis to 
the undesirability of natural gas imports, 
I believe that the March 13 discussions 
in the Canadian House of Commons, to 
which I have referred, should dispose of 
the gas import proposals once and for 
all. Here are excerpts from that debate: 

PIPELINES 
TRANS-CANADA PIPE LINES—STATEMENT ON 
SETTING OF RATES 

On the orders of thé day: 

Hon. GEORGE C. MARLER (Minister of Trans- 
port). Mr. Speaker, I would like to reply to 
a question asked on March 7 by the hon. 
member for Kamloops. He asked if the rates 
at which gas will be carried or sold by Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines would be subject to ap- 
proval by the board of transport commis- 
sioners and, if so, at what stage of construc- 
tion or operation would such jurisdiction of 
the board commence to be exercised? 

The answer, Mr. Speaker, is that Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines is not a common carrier. 
It buys and sells gas on its own account, and 
since it is not a common Carrier it does not 
charge rates for transmitting gas; and the 
Pipe Lines Act does not give the board of 
transport commissioners authority to control 
the selling price charged by Trans-Canada, or. 
other transmission pipe line companies. 
Competition with other fuels will, of course, 
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place a ceiling on the prices that can be 
charged by Trans-Canada or any other natu- 
ral gas transmission company. 

Mr. E. D. FULTON (Kamloops). Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to ask the Minister of Trans- 
port a question arising out of his answer to 
my earlier question in which answer he said 
that the board of transport commissioners 
will not have jurisdiction over the rates to be 
charged by Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. 
May I ask whether the Government will give 
consideration to amending the Pipe Lines 
Act so that this company, which has been 
placed in a monopolistic position as the re- 
sult of Dominion Government policy, will 
have its rates controlled in the public inter- 
est by a regulatory body under Federal 
authority? 

Mr. MARLER. Mr. Speaker, all I can say in 
answer to the honorable gentleman’s ques- 
tion is that I think my answer made it quite 
clear that the situation which he attempted 
to describe in his question is not the case. 
In the second place, I can see no reason why 
we should give consideration to the sug- 
gestion the honorable gentleman has just 
made. 


INQUIRY AS TO POWER TO REGULATE EARNINGS 


On the orders of the day: 

Mr. Cart O. NIcKLE (Calgary South). I 
should like to direct a question to the Min- 
ister of Transport. What agency of govern- 
ment has authority to regulate the maximum 
percentage earning on rate base that will 
be permitted any interprovincial pipeline 
transporting natural gas or oil? 

Hon. GEORGE C. MARLER (Minister of Trans- 
port). Ican only refer the honorable gentle- 
man to the Pipe Lines Act, which I think will 
give him all the information that he desires. 

Mr. E. D. FULTON (Kamloops). May I ask 
_ the Minister of Transport whether it is a 

fact that the answer to the question asked 
by the honorable member for Calgary South 
just a moment ago is that there is in fact no 
Federal body which will regulate the rates to 
be charged by Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
Corporation? 

Hon, GEORGE C. MARLER (Minister of Trans- 
port). I think if the honorable gentleman 
will consult the Pipe Lines Act he will find 
that Parliament has not given to the board 
of transport commissioners the power to reg- 
ulate rates for the carrying of natural gas. 
As the honorable gentleman well knows, it 
contains other regulatory provisions and I 
think that a study of the act shows perfectly 
well what the situation is. 

Mr. STANLEY KNOWLES (Winnipeg North 
Center). May I direct a question to the 
Minister of Transport supplementary to the 
questions asked by the honorable member 
for Calgary South and the honorable member 
for Kamloops. Will the government consider 
amending the Pipe Lines Act so as to give 
authority to the board of transport commis- 
sioners over these rates or to provide regula- 
tion of such rates in some other way? 

Mr. MARLER. Mr. Speaker, I thought that 
the answer I had given to the honorable 
member for Kamloops indicated that the 
government did not feel that the circum- 
stances of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines were 
such that an amendment to the Pipe Lines 
Act was necessary. 


Mr. Speaker, I refer this testimony to 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress, particularly to those of my col- 
leagues who have been active in either 
the support. of or opposition to the gas 
decontrol bill. In all probability the 
Federal Power Commission is alerted to 
such proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons in Ottawa; it is, therefore, un- 
likely that the Commission could for 1 
minute approve of any application to 
transport this completely unregulated 
fuel into the American markets. Nev- 


ertheless, the replies of the Minister of — 
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Transport are further evidence of the 
need for a directive from Congress to 
the Federal Power Commission in sub- 
stantiation of the theory that the gen- 
eral welfare should be taken into con- 
sideration when decisions on applica- 
tions are in the making. 

Mr. Speaker, subsequent to the House 
of Commons colloquy, which I have out- 
lined above, the Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Ltd. has itself given further im- 
plementation to the argument against 
extension of the Canadian line across the 
borders of the United States. Follow- 
ing is the verbatim quotation of the 
first part of a news story appearing on 
May 31, 1957, in the Albertan, a daily 
newspaper published in Calgary, Alber- 
ta: 

Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd., has boosted 
the basic price it will pay western Canada 
producers of natural gas to 12 cents per 
thousand cubic feet from 10, an increase of 
20 percent. 

The company has not made an announce- 
ment but it is known producers have been 
offered contracts on this basis. 

Rapidly expanding markets in eastern 
Canada and the increase have resulted in a 
glow of rosy optimism spreading over the 
gas industry in western Canada. 

Although producers will be able to make 
better deals with Trans-Canada for the sale 
of their gas, other factors, possibly involy- 
ing export to the United States Thursday, 
boosted Trans-Canada bonds 10 points to 155 
and the common stock to 4214 from 37 the 
previous day. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to 
transmit to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion a number of reprints from the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD containing the 
testimony which I have inserted here 
today. I believe that this material alone 
could be a determining factor in the 
Canadian gas case. Meanwhile I appeal 
to my colleagues in the House to recog- 
nize that it is incumbent upon us to take 
whatever steps are necessary to protect 
the American consumer against what 
could surely be a disastrous fuel policy 
if the Canadian pipeliners, in alinement 
with the more ambitious international 
groups with headquarters in this coun- 
try, were permitted to burrow their way 
into the markets which are by birthright 
and by tradition the selling place for our 
own fuel producers. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
~ To Mr. Simpson of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Arenps), for today, on 
account of death in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Patman for 10 minutes today, and 
to include therein extraneous matter, 

Mr. Byrrp, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes on tomorrow, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE, for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday next. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: | 

Mr. GATHINGS. 

Mr. AnFuso (at the request of Mr. 
ZELENKO) and to include extraneous 
matter. j 

Mr. JOHNSON (at the request of Mr. 
ReEvss) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. VANIK and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. EDMONDSON and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Jupp and to include an address by 
Secretary Benson. 

Mr. WOLVERTON in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. OSTERTAG (at the request of Mr. 
McGrecor) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MEADER to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in Committee last Fri- 
day and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. BARRETT (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FAascELL (at the request of Mr. Mc- | 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2130. An act to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, June 18, 1957, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


952. A letter from the Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s appointed bipartisan Commission on 
Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products, transmitting the report of the 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products, pursuant to Public 
Law 540, 84th Congress; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

953. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to provide 
for the equalization of allotments on the 
Agua Caliente (Palm Springs) Reservation 
in California, and for other purposes’’; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. j 

954.. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 239 of the 
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Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

955. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled, “A bill to facili- 
tate the conduct of fishing operations in the 
Territory of Alaska, to promote the conser- 
vation of fishery resources thereof, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

956. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting specific 
legislative recommendations relative to the 
Hoover Commission recommendations (H. 
Doc. No, 197); to the Committtee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
' LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 8002. A bill 
to provide for improved methods of stating 
budget estimates and estimates for defi- 
ciency and supplemental appropriations; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 572). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. Report on 
pulp paper and board supply demand pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 99 (85th Cong., Ist 
sess.); without amendment (Rept. No. 573). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
8053. A bill to authorize funds available for 
construction of Indian health facilities to be 
used to assist in the construction of com- 
munity hospitals which will serve Indians 
and non-Indians; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 574). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Sixth report per- 
taining to replies from State and local gov- 
ernments to questionnaire on intergovern- 
mental relations; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 575). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 7390. A bill 
to amend the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 576). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


; By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 
. H.R. 8186. A bill to provide for the in- 
creased use of agricultural products for in- 
dustrial purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 8187. A bill to create a United States 
Department of Mineral Resources and to 
prescribe the functions thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 8188. A bill to stimulate the produc- 
tion of certain strategic and critical min- 
erals, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 8189. A bill to stimulate the invest- 
ment of venture capital in the production 
of strategic and critical metals or minerals; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 


H.R. 8190. A bill to settle land claims in « 
Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Com- 


mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 8191. A bill to provide that lands 
reserved to the Territory of Alaska for edu- 
cational purposes may be leased for periods 
not in excess of 55 years; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

E. R. 8192. A bill to amend the act of 
August 5, 1955, authorizing the construction 
of two surveying ships for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 8193. A bill transferring to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii the title of the United States 
to public lands and other public property in 
Hawaii; granting certain authority to the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii with 
respect to such public lands and property, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 8194. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to codify recent 
military law, and to improve the code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 8195. A bill to facilitate the payment 
of Government checks, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 8196. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to obtain the consent of States, 
and political subdivisions thereof, which will 
be affected, before undertaking programs for 
the control and eradication of certain pests 
and plant diseases; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R.8197. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide for review by the Secretary of Labor of 
the minimum-wage recommendations of in- 
dustry committees, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H. R. 8198. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the State 
of Georgia to provide for the extension of 
the insurance system established by such 
titie to service performed by certain police- 
men and firemen in such State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 8199. A bill to authorize the restora- 
tion of times taken from patents covering 
inventions whose practice was prevented or 
curtailed during certain emergency periods 
by service of the patent owner in the Armed 
Forces or by governmental controls; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 8200. A bill.to provide for observ- 
ing certain legal public holidays on Mon- 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request) : 

H. R. 8201. A bill to provide an alterna- 
tive acreage adjustment and price support 
program for the 1958 crop of cotton and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 8202. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual’s disability insurance benefits shall 
not be reduced because of periodic benefits 
payable to him by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 8203. A bill to correct inequities 
arising in the enrollment of the Indians of 
California; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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` Leasing Act of February 25, 


June 17 


= By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 8204. A bill to amend section 27 

and to repeal section 2 (c) of the Mineral 

1920, as 

amended, in order to promote the develop- 

ment of coal on the public domain; to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. R. 8205. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide monthly 
insurance benefits for certain dependent 
parents of individuals entitled to old-age in- 
surance benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 8206. A bill to validate the salary 
overpayments made to certain officers and 
employees incident to the salary adjustment 
provisions of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 8207. A bill to provide for improve- 
ment in the system of personnel adminis- 
tration through the establishment of a 
senior civil service in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 189. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress on the 
need for an affirmative policy toward the 
Soviet satellites; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. Con. Res. 190. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress on the 
need for an affirmative policy toward the 
Soviet satellites; to the Committee on For- 

eign Affairs. 
By Mr. COFFIN: 

H. Con. Res. 191. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress on the 
need for an affirmative policy toward the 
Soviet satellites; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 192. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress on the 
need for an affirmative policy toward the 
Soviet satellites; to the Gomanlivee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. Con. Res. 193. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ap- 
propriate steps should be taken by the United 
States in the United Nations to bring about 
the creation of two committees for an in- 
vestigation and study of radioactive fallout 
resulting from nuclear explosions; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN: Memorial of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, urging adoption of 
legislation providing that United States 
Armed Forces have complete criminal juris- 
diction over all members thereof who are in 
service in a foreign country; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 8208. A bill for the relief of Niki Nik- 

olaou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ~ 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 8209. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Robert Lowry (Antonio Piantadosi); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


1957 


By Mr. McFALL: 

H. R. 8210. A bill for the relief of Ho Wey 

You; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 8211. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to quitclaim 
to Joseph G. Pettet, all right, title, and 
interest of the United States’ in and to cer- 
tain lands in the State of Montana; to the 

. Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 8212. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rifca Wolff; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R.8213. A bill for the relief of John 
Soderman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Con. Res. 194. Concurrent resolution ap- 

proving the granting of the status of per- 
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manent residence to certain aliens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 373. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. J. Res. 374. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

284. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of Mrs. 
M. W. Jacobs and 11 citizens of Spokane, 
Wash., urging the Congress to pass legisla- 
tion prohibiting alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising on television broadcasts; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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285. By Mr. JENSEN: Petition of AMVETS 
Post No. 1, Atiantic, Iowa, protesting the 
handling of the Girard case; foreign aid 
appropriations; proposing the repeal of the 
status of forces treaty and agreements to 
protect our servicemen; to the Conimittee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

286. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to condemn- 
ing the brutal attack by the Soviet Union on 
the Hungarian people; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

287. Also, petition of Travis Salmon, 
Seminole, Tex., requesting a thorough Con- 
gressional investigation of the Food and Drug 
Administration to correct abuses and restrain 
this branch of Government from trying to 
destroy the Hoxsey treatment for cancer; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Civil Rights 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day will bring to a close the long and 
hard-fought battle to enact a civil rights 
bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide a 
means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

It has been perfectly apparent during 
the debate that there was no misunder- 
standing as to what the bill sought to 
accomplish nor the conditions it sought 
to correct. The flagrant refusal in cer- 
tain sections of our Nation to grant, or at 
least recognize, the right of colored citi- 
zens to vote, of course, was the basic 
reason for the bill. 

This bill is designed to protect the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States by the adoption of 
four major proposals, namely, first, the 
creation of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, second, the establishment of a 
Civil Rights Division in the Department 
of Justice, third; a supplement to title 
42, United States Code, section 1985, pro- 
viding civil remedies against conspiracies 
depriving a person of civil rights, and 
fourth, a provision for a civil remedy by 
the Attorney General to strengthen and 
protect the right to vote. In connection 
with this latter provision and to make it 
fully effective the bill amends existing 
law so as to permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to seek from the civil courts by 
injunction preventive or other necessary 
relief in civil-rights cases. 

It has been difficult for me to under- 
stand why there should be such violent 
opposition to the enactment of a bill 
of this character. In fact, it seems to 
me that under our system of govern- 
ment, the right of all citizens regardless 
of race, color, or creed to vote is so 
plainly and surely based upon the pro- 
vision of cur Constitution that there 


should have been no necessity to adopt 
legislation to enforce the right. But, 
unfortunately, the necessity does exist 
and hence this legislation now before the 
Congress for adoption. I am, of course, 
in full and hearty accord with the legis- 
lation as drawn and will support it 
against all efforts to weaken its 
provisions. 

We should not at any time fail to 
recognize the truth and justice of the 
Founding Fathers of this nation in the 
expression that was adopted by them, 
namely, “that all men are created equal, 
and they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” These are noble 
words and express a principle that gives 
to this Nation a form of government 
that is distinctive among the nations of 
the world. To accomplish this basic 
principle of our Government has been 
our constant endeavor throughout all 
the years that have intervened between 
the founding of our Government and 
the present time. 

The rights and privileges accorded our 
citizens, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, are basic to our American way of 
life and, consequently, there is a con- 
tinuing duty upon our part to make 
certain that these rights and privileges 
are maintained fully and completely for 
all our citizens. 

Furthermore, as Americans we must 
also realize and accept the fact that the 
responsibility of worldwide leadership, 
which is now ours, carries with it a re- 
sponsibility of providing an example of 
liberty and freedom for all in our daily 
lives. Any deprivation, intolerance, or 
discrimination in the application to every 
citizen of our basic rights and privileges 
would have a tendency to cast a cloud 
upon our vaunted liberties and recogni- 
tion of the equality of all citizens. This 
could not be otherwise than highly det- 
rimental to our standing throughout the 
world and could not be other than a dis- 
appointment to the millions of people 
throughout the world who are seeking in 
their respective nations the benefit of 
the same principles of liberty and free- 
dom we enjoy. And in no particular is 


our distinctive character as a nation _ 


more apparent than in our individual 
right to vote. To destroy this right or 
deny it to any class of our citizens, as the 
result of prejudice or otherise, would un- 
doubtedly destroy to an appreciable ex- 
tent that high standing we now enjoy 
among all liberty-loving and liberty- 
seeking people. Thus it becomes our 
duty by such means as may be necessary 
to preserve and strengthen the rights in- 
herent in citizenship in this great coun- 
try of ours. 

I support this legislation, because I 
consider it a duty to preserve fully and 
without any deviation the rights of all 
citizens, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. The bill deserves and should have 
the full support of the Congress and the 
approval of the President. 


The Tragedy in Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, 16 years 
ago the world was shocked by the con- 
duct of our then ally, the Soviet Union. 
Sixteen years ago, on June 13 and 14, the 
deportation of 60,000 Lithuanians from 
their beloved homeland to the frezen 
steppes of Siberian and other labor 
camps was carried out. Their fate re- 
mains unknown. The horrible practice 
of mass deportation has been condemned 
in numerous international agreements 
and treaties since the end of World War 
II. Few other crimes are more onerous. 

The hardships and martyrdom of 
these people, friends and relatives of 
many of us here in the United States,’ 
is worthy of our deepest tribute and’ 
homage. The pain and inequities of 
Lithuanian satellization bore mute testi- | 
mony to the future destiny of those who, 
fought in conscience for their liberties, ' 
their freedom, and their homeland,' 
against the Soviet Union. Their un-! 
common bravery remains a source of, 
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inspiration and education to all of us of 
the powerful “quiet strength” of the 
small nations opposing the expansion- 
isms of Russian communism. 2 


No Justification for Kinzua Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Rrecorp a copy of a telegram I have 
just received from Gov. Averell Harri- 
man, of New York, with respect to the 
Kinzua Dam on the upper Allegheny 
River. Governor Harriman points out 
that there is an alternative to this $101 
million project which has not received 
adequate consideration and study. 

“Until that study is made,” he wires, 
“there is no justification for going ahead 
with a plan that will deprive the Sene- 
ca Indians of their reservation lands, 
in violation of long-standing treaty 
rights.” 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud New York’s 
Governor for taking this stand on a mat- 
ter which will come before the House 
later this week as part of the public- 
works appropriation bill. A careful 
study of this project, as it has been pre- 
sented to the House committees over the 
years shows that it is only in small meas- 
ure a flood-control project and, there- 
fore, a Federal responsibility. It is a 
water-supply project and, in fact, is so 
described in House Document No. 491 
of the 83d Congress, and it is a pollution- 
control project, designed to dilute Alle- 
gheny River pollution in Pennsylvania, 
with waters impounded in New York 
State. 

Neither water supply nor pollution 
control is properly a responsibility of the 
Federal Government and the taxpayers 
of this country, under the terms of the 
flood-control statutes and programs. 

Yet this project is being pushed as a 
100 percent Federal liability under the 
guise of flood control. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most 
questionable projects ever to come before 
this House. It cannot be economically 
justified within the framework of exist- 
ing legislation. 

It certainly cannot be morally justi- 

fied, for in order. to build it, virtually all 
of the habitable land on a reservation 
granted to the Seneca Nation of Indians 
under the Presidency and signature of 
George Washington will be preempted, 
and most of it will be flooded. 
' Governor Harriman rightly challenges 
the validity of this project. I hope his 
political colleagues in this House will 
support him. 

The full text of his telegram follows: 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 

House of Representatives, Office Build- - 
ing, Washington, D.C.: 
~ Iam advised that an amendment to strike 


from the public works appropriation bill 
Sl million to start the Allegany Reservoir 
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project will come up on the floor of the 
House tomorrow or Wednesday. I hope you 
will support the amendment. The Seneca 
Indians have presented an impressive series 
of documents on an alternative proposal 
which has apparently not received careful 
study by the Corps of Engineers. Until that 
study is made there is no justification for 
going ahead with a plan that will deprive 
the Senecas of their reservation lands in vio- 
lation of long-standing treaty rights. 
AVERELL HARRIMAN. 


An Affirmative Policy Toward the Soviet 
Satellite Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 17, the Honorable 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, the Honorable Frank 
M. Corrin, and the Honorable Atvin M. 
BENTLEY and I introduced identical con- 
current resolutions expressing the sense 
of Congress on the need for an affirma- 
tive policy toward the Soviet satellites. 
The text of the measure follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 189 (by Mrs. 
KELLY), House Concurrent Resolution 190 
(by Mr. SELDEN), House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 191 (by Mr. Corrin), House Con- 
current Resolution 192 (by Mr. BENTLEY) 
expressing the sense of the Congress on 
the need for an affirmative policy toward 
the Soviet satellites. 


Whereas the Hungarian freedom revolu- 
tion which broke out October 23, 1956, was 
catastrophic in nature and caught the free 
world totally unprepared; and 

Whereas its tragic finale left a feeling of 
bitter disappointment and regret that the 
governments of the free world were not ready 
to take effective action; and 

Whereas the barbaric action of the Soviet 
Union in Hungary demonstrates that the 
Soviet Union is determined to go to any and 
all lengths to maintain its empire of en- 
slaved peoples by the most brutal forms of 
armed subjugation and repression, when 
permitted to do so; and 

Whereas the crisis and foment created by 
developments in the satellite nations require 
a reevaluation of and revision in strategic 
policy to meet changed conditions: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States 
should establish and implement an afirma- 
tive policy toward the satellites to utilize 
fully and effectively the position of leader- 
ship of the United States through all proper 
means within and without the United Na- 
tions, including the use of economic and po- 
litical sanctions and the establishment of 
a clearly defined satellite refugee program. 

Sec. 2. It is further the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President, through the United 
States Representative to the United Nations, 
should immediately request the convening 
of a special session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to consider the report 
of the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary and other available 
information on the brutal action of the So- 
viet Union in Hungary and other satellite 
nations. 


The concurrent resolution is intended 
to give Congressional expression to the 
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major recommendations which we made 
recently in our special study mission re- 
port on policy toward the satellite na- 
tions (H. Rept. 531, 85th Cong.). 

Our report demonstrates that we are 
now in the midst of a new era on satellite 
relations which constitutes as vital a 
challenge to the interests of the Free 
World as the situation in the Middle East. 
This new era requires a reevaluation of 
and revision in United States and Free 
World strategic policy to meet changed 
conditions. 

The absence of United States and Free 
World effective action with respect to the 
Hungarian revolution last fall, when the 
Hungarian freedom fighters believed 
that such action would be forthcoming, 
dealt the whole Free World and the hopes 
and expectations of the millions of cap- 
tive satellite peoples a heavy blow. 

During our study mission to Europe 
there was everywhere apparent bewilder- 
ment, confusion and skepticism about 
Free World action, particularly by the 
United States, in the event of future 
satellite outbreaks. It is therefore es- 
sential that the people of the United 
States, through their elected Represent- 
atives in Congress, take the lead in ex- 
pressing, in the words of the resolution, 
“that the United States should establish 
and implement an affirmative policy to- 
ward the satellites * * +”, so that it will 
be known to the executive branch of our 
Government where our country stands 
in this issue. This is the first essential 
step in formulating and implementing 
an effective policy. 

The resolution further calls for the 
full and effective utilization by our Na- 
tion of its position of leadership, both 
within and without the United Nations. 
We must be prepared with measures and 
programs to cope with a future outbreak, 
including the establishment of a clearly 
defined satellite refugee program. 

In section 2 of the measure the Presi- 
dent is called upon, through the United 
States Representative to the United Na- 
tions, Ambassador Lodge, to request at 
once, upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, the convening of a special session 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 
It would be the sole function of the spe- 
cial session to consider the report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on 
Hungary and other available informa- 
tion which has been accumulating on 
the brutal activities of the U. S. S. R. in 
Hungary as well as in other satellite na- 
tions. The purpose of this section is to 
direct the attention of the world to the 
inhumanity and ruthlessness of Soviet 
imperialism and to put the Kremlin on 
the defensive at a time in history when 
peoples are bursting with a yearning for 
Independence and freedom from the 
yoke of imperialism. It is further the 
objective of section 2 of our resolution 
to make it possible to demonstrate before 
the world forum that the true imperial- 
ists are the Soviets with their new brand 
of imperialism never before equaled in 
brutality and savagery. 

The resolution looks to the future. Its 
purpose is not to criticize past failures 
but rather to profit from those failures 
in the future. 


1957. 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of DAV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on this 17th day of June 1957 the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, that unique 
and patriotic veterans’ service organiza- 
tion, is celebrating its 25th year of char- 
tered existence, and I am happy to pay 
my respects in this public manner. The 
DAV was actually organized 37 years ago 
for the express purpose of aiding and 
assisting worthy wartime disabled veter- 
ans, their widows, orphans, and de- 
pendents. 

In addition to the character of dis- 
charge requirement, it is necessary that 
the applicant for membership be shown 
to have been wounded, gassed, injured, 
or disabled in line of duty while in the 
service of the Armed Forces of the United 
States during a war or the Korean con- 
flict. The fact that such person is still 
in the United States Armed Forces does 
not preclude eligibility for membership. 
Citizens of the United States who became 
disabled from conditions incurred in or 
aggravated by service in the armed 
forces of those nations associated with 
the United States as allies during any 
of its war periods, and who were honor- 
ably discharged from such service, may 
also join the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

The act of Congress—title 36, chapter 
6-A, section 90a through section 90k, 
United States Code—chartering the 
DAV was approved June 17, 1932. Pub- 
lic Law 668, 77th Congress, approved 
July 15, 1942, deleted the words “of the 
World War” in the title and shortened 
the name to “Disabled American Vet- 
erans.” The present national com- 
mander is Joseph F. Burke, a combat 
amputee of World War II. 

The DAV is third in size of the major 
veterans’ organizations but because of 
its restrictive membership eligibility re- 
quirements it does not approach in mere 
numbers the two leading groups. It 
does, however, make up in enthusiasm 
and constructive achievements what it 
lacks in size. This year will see the 
largest membership in the history of the 
Disabled American Veterans and its 
officers look forward with confidence to 
the future. Full credit should be given 
to the auxiliary, its officers and mem- 
bers, in promoting the progress and 
success of the parent organization. 

The national headquarters is located 
at 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati 13, 
Ohio. The DAV national adjutant, Mr. 
Vivian D. Corbly, and his staff have their 
offices at national headquarters. 

The national service headquarters is 
located at 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C., and there the national 
director of legislation, claims and em- 
ployment, with their staffs, have their 
quarters. It is believed that a special 
word of explanation is due in regard to 
the DAV claims activities. That service 
has trained and expert claims represent- 
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atives on duty in the VA central office, 
the Washington, D. C., VA Benefits 
Office, and the Department of Defense. 
Contacts are also made with other Gov- 
ernment agencies. In addition to. these 
claims officials located in the Nation’s 
Capital, the DAV has national service 
officers in all the regional offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration and the VA 
district offices. There they render great 
assistance to many thousands of veter- 
ans and their families regardless of 
whether the veterans concerned are 
members of the organization. This 
valuable service is freely given without 
charge or recompense of any kind. 

The national executive committee 
and national finance committee play 
major parts in the transaction of im- 
portant organization business and in 
guiding the operations and destinies as 
to DAV policy. 

The record of the past augurs well for 
the future of this up-and-coming vet- 
erans’ association of the war disabled, so 
aptly named the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and it is my hope, and I am sure 
all Members join me in hoping, this his- 
toric 25th anniversary will mark a na- 
tionally important milestone in a long 
and honorable career of loyal and out- 
standing service. 


Our Farm Surplus Compared With Peace- 
time Supply of Tungsten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Monday, June 17, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSON. During the current 


. debate on the minerals purchase pro- 


gram we have heard reports that there 
is enough tungsten to last this country 
through 26 peacetime years or through 
6 war years. The information throws 
a new light on farm surpluses about 
which we have heard so much in recent 
months, particularly from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. I think the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may be hbackslid- 
ing a little in his job in not keeping the 
American citizen as well informed on 
strategic mineral stockpiles as the Ag- 
riculture Secretary does on food and 
fiber. 

Millions of our city friends have been 
deluged for years with a ficod of articles, 
newscasts, cartoons, pictures, and tele- 
vised reports on our farm surplus. 
There are Americans who automatically 
get a mental picture of a mountain of 
potatoes or a mound of butter whenever 
they hear the word “surplus.” There are 
probably a hundred for anyone that 
gets a mental image of a barrel of tung- 
sten. 

The reports on available tungsten re- 
mind me that our stockpiles of farm 
goods as of December 31, 1956, were not 
as big as some folks might have been 
pounded into believing. I have not been 
away from the farm long enough to for- 
get that something called food is as im- 
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portant to a military and civilian popu- 
lation in time of crisis as is tungsten. 
So that we will compare our farm sur- 
plus properly with the 26 years’ peace- 
time supply of tungsten I would like to 
report that as of December 31 we had: 
Wheat to last 13 months and 20 days. 
Cotton to last 9 months and 23 days. 
Corn, 4 months and 21 days. 
Peanuts, 3 months and 9 days. 
Flaxseed, 3 months and 13 days. 
Grain sorghum, 2 months and 19 days. 
Rye, 3 months and 8 days. 
Barley, 2 months and 22 days. 
Cheese, 1 month, 28 days. 
Soybeans, 1 month, 22 days. 
Dried milk, 28 days. 
Oats, 16 days. 
Tung oil, 10 days. 
Honey, 2 days. 
And no butter. 


The United States Corps of Army 
Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, June 
14 marks the 182d illustrious birthday 
of the founding of the United States 
Corps of Army Engineers. 

The Corps of Engineers dates from 
June 1776, when the Continental Con- 
gress authorized Gen. George Washing- 
ton to appoint a Chief Engineer for his 
Army. General Washington designated 
Col. Richard Gridley to that post, and 
from that date, July 3, 1775, until now 
the United States has been served by 49 
Chief Engineers. Holding that post with 
honor and distinction at this time is 
Maj. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner. 

June 14 also marked the observance 
of the 76th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Corps of Engineers offices to 
serve the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. On February 1, 1881, the Corps 
of Engineers set up the Little Rock River 
and Harbor office with authority con- 
fined to the Arkansas, White, and St. 
Francis Rivers and tributaries. How- 
ever, in 1882, the Mississippi River Com- 
mission established districts with head- 
quarters in Cairo, Ill., and Memphis, 
Tenn., and these offices were consoli- 
dated in the Memphis office in 1890. 

A separate district, with responsibility 
for dredging operations was established 
at Memphis in 1918, and 3 years later 
the Little Rock office was moved to the 
Mississippi River city and the name was 
changed to the Memphis River and 
Harbor District. 

In 1928, with adoption of the first 
ccmprehensive plan for flood control on 
the lower Mississippi River, the Memphis 
River and Harbor office, the river and 
harbor district, the Mississippi River 
Commission’s first and second districts, 
and the dredging district, were all con- 
solidated to form the United States Army 
Engineers District, Memphis. 
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- The Mississippi River, wildly tempera- 
mental in its 1,000-mile trip to the Gulf 
of Mexico, drains 40 percent of the Na- 
tion, an area lying across the northern 
reaches of the United States from New 
York State to Wyoming. Enough rain 
falls on this area in a normal year to fill 
a tank 8 miles wide, 8 miles long, and 8 
miles high. During an average flood 
year a million tons of water passes down 
the river. 

This tremendous power supports the 
mighty Mississippi, the main artery of 
the Nation’s 28,000-mile inland water- 
way system. And more than 80 million 
tons of important commodities move 
each year on the river. 

To control this mighty river and to 
protect the valley against floods is the 
task of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Mississippi River Commission. Today a 
1,600-mile system of giant levees 200 
miles Ionger than the Great Wall of 
China are maintained by the corps to 
harness the powers of the river. Cutofis 
have straightened the river where Mark 
Twain was pilot, and the river has been 
shortened by about 170 miles. 

Col. E. B. Downing is the district engi- 
neer for the Memphis district, and he 
has given valiant service to the work on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. To- 
day Colonel Downing is making certain 
special awards to employees of the dis- 
trict, and I am sure that other Members 
of Congress whose areas are served by 
this office will desire to join in commend- 
ing Colonel Downing and all of the men 
and women of the office there for the fine 
service they are continuing to render. 
Since the location of this office, almost 
2,000 man-years of work has been given 
to controlling the turbulent floodwaters 
of the lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. 

That much work continues to be done 
is evidenced by the flocds that still beset 
this vast area. However, it should be 
pointed out that these floods result from 
rainfall equal in many places to the total 
annual averages and but for the great 
structures created to handle the Arkan- 
sas and the other tributaries, the present 
disaster would be extended throughout 
the entire lower valley and over the Mid- 
south. Millions of dollars, untold acres 
of farm and forest lands, and thousands 
of lives were saved by the work of the 
Mississippi River Commission and the 
. Corps of Engineers. 

It is fitting, therefore, on this day to 
celebrate the 182d anniversary of the 
founding of the Corps of Engineers and 
the 76th anniversary of the Memphis 
district to salute the peacetime work of 
the corps in preserving for us and for 
our posterity that great heartland of 
America. 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
Gay New Jersey had a sad duty con- 
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fronting it as it laid to rest the body 
of its most distinguished jurist. Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt has passed 
into the Great Beyond. His life has been 
one of great usefulness. His activity in 
all the many and varied phases of life 
has been most commendable. His ac- 
complishments have been so great that 
it would be impossible to adequately set 
forth all of them in the manner their 
importance deserves. In the field of 
politics his objective was always good 
government. In the field of jurisprud- 
ence he continually sought to establish 
justice and equity that was certain and 
assured. ‘To accomplish this he sur- 
mounted barriers of long established 
procedures that worked against change 
of any kind. But, with zeal and intelli- 
gence, he carried on his fight for a 
swifter and more certain justice until he 
attained his goal. The result is that 
today we have in New Jersey one of the 
most modern and effective systems of 
justice to be found anywhere within the 
United States or elsewhere. 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt was recognized 
throughout this Nation as one of the 
most outstanding judicial personages 
engaged in the administration of law 
and equity. His standing among law- 
yers and judges was such that he stood 
as on a pinnacle. He was worthy of 
every honor that was accorded him dur- 
ing his long and useful life. His views 
on matters pertaining to administrative 
procedures in the practice of law were 
the result of a long and varied experi- 
ence in the practice of law, and, the ex- 
perience thus gained, and, that which 
came as the result of his occupancy of 
the high position of chief justice of New 
Jersey, provided a strength and reason 
to his views that enabled them to stand 
firm and overcome any and all opposi- 
tion. 

Not only was Arthur T. Vanderbilt a 
man of great intelligence in law and all 
other phases of government, but, he was 
a man of superlative character and in- 
tegrity. At all times his every action 
either on the bench, or, in his many 
years of activity at the bar and in ac- 
tive politics was based upon careful con- 
sideration of all the facts incident to the 
matter. And, when his opinion was 
finally formed, he stood back of it with- 
out any deviation or compromise. He 
stood for what he thought was right. 

In conclusion, and, as part of my re- 
marks, it is appropriate that I should 
include an editorial appearing today in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 
It is so true and illustrates that even in 
this Capital City of the Nation, his fame 
and outstanding character as lawyer, 
judge, and citizen was as well known 
and recognized as in his home State of 
New Jersey. 

It reads as follows: 

The death of Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt of the New Jersey Supreme Court 
is a tragic loss to the causes of justice, 
judicial reform, and legal education. In the 
last decade he had directed almost a judi- 
cial revolution in New Jersey. That was the 
culmination of many previous years of hard 
struggle to bring administrative manage- 
ment, sound organization, and highly quali- 
fied judges into the judicial system. As 
chief justice in New Jersey, he was able to 
put into practice what he had been preach- 
ing, with the result that that State now 
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has one of the best judicial systems in the 
Nation. 

After trying for 17 years to interest the 
bar, the judges, and the politicians in ju- 
dicial reform, Mr. Vanderbilt decided a decade 
ago to carry his fight to the people. Govs. 
Charles Edison and Alfred E. Driscoll joined 
in the struggle, and a new constitution was 
adopted for New Jersey, including a model 
judicial system. Mr. Vanderbilt, who had 
won eminence in the practice of law and as 
dean of the New York University Law School, 
was then named chief justice. 

There followed a decade in which rules 
were simplified, dockets were cleared of old 
cases, able and energetic lawyers were named 
to the bench and modern administrative 
management was applied to the work of the 
courts. In a single year the output of the 
New Jersey courts was increased by 98 per- 
cent. Justice is no longer soured by endless 
delays, confused jurisdiction, or excessive 
emphasis on technicalities. Arthur Vander- 
bilt’s leadership in this sphere has brought 
New Jersey to the forefront among the States 
seeking to modernize their judicial systems. 

In his practice as in his teaching, Mr. 
Vanderbilt was a strong defender of civil 
liberties and of independent judgment on 
the bench. As counsel for Norman Thomas, 
he induced the Supreme Court of the United 
States to strike down the Jersey City ordi- 
nance under which the late Mayor Frank 
Hague had forbidden the Socialist leader to 
address a public meeting there. As president 
of the American Bar Association, he con- 
tributed enormously to the defeat of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s efforts to pack the Supreme 
Court in 1937. It is the judicial reforms that 
he helped to establish in New Jersey, how- 
ever, that are likely to stand as his most 
enduring monument. 


Good Government Is the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the mem- 
bership, excerpts from an address re- 
cently delivered by my close friend and 
colleague, from Florida, PAuL RocErs, to 
the members of the third national 
reorganization conference sponsored by 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. 

These remarks were made by an out- 
standing Member of the House whose 
interest we should all share in promoting 
good government on an economical and 
efficient basis. 

The excerpts follow: 

Goop GOVERNMENT IS THE ISSUE 


(Excerpts from speech by Congressman PAUL 
G. Rocers, Member, United States House of 
Representatives from Florida since 1955; 
formerly member of Burns, Middleton, 
Rogers & Farrell law firm; member, House 
Public Works Committee) 


Permit me, first of all, to express my great 
pleasure to you for this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the program of the third na- 
tional reorganization conference, by the Cit- 
izens Committee for the Hoover Reports. I 
am sure that all of us here this morning are 
conscious, as I am, of our deep responsibili- 
ties toward our Government, and of the 
splendid opportunity which this conference 
provides for promoting the cause of good 
government. 
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Good government is indeed the issue. It is 
an issue that is never fully resolved and laid 
to rest. It is an issue that needs constant 
attention, reexamination, and hard work. 
In a society of growing complexity, such as 
our own, the maintenance and preservation 
of good government makes increasing de- 
mands upon our diligence, vigilance, and 
common sense. * * + 

As basic objectives, the Hoover Commis- 
sions have sought to achieve greater economy 
and efficiency in the Federal Government. 
These objectives are not, perhaps, identical, 
but they are certainly so closely related that 
the study of one strongly invites the study 
of the other. The problems of both are large- 
ly the outgrowth of the size of the Govern- 
ment and the scope of its activities, factors 
which are of legitimate and continuing con- 
cern not only to members of the Hoover 
Commissions but also to every thoughtful 
citizen as well. 

One of the great services of the Hoover 
Commissions has been to inform the Ameri- 
can people about the staggering size and 
cost of running their Government. No dra- 
matic effects or histrionics are needed here. 
The facts speak for themselves, and the 
Hoover Commissions have presented these 
facts. All of us must be made to realize 
the possible consequences of the progres- 
sive expansion and growing operating ex- 
penses of the National Government; and all 
of us must work together to control these 
forces which, I believe, could seriously 
threaten our democratic society and our free 
economy. 

I know that we are a big, powerful nation 
of nearly 170 million people; I know also 
that we are a productive and wealthy Na- 
tion. I know that the Government has many 
obligations it must meet, both at home and 
abroad. I know, too, that there are many ex- 
pensive services which the people expect the 
Government to provide—services which in 
many cases only the Federal Government can 
provide. 

A large budget is understandable, and ex- 
tensive Government activities seem to be in- 
evitable, under these circumstances. What 
must be done, therefore, is to see that the 
Government gets its money’s worth for every 
dollar it spends. * * * 

It is axiomatic that big, expensive gov- 
ernment places a heavy tax burden upon the 
people. It cannot be otherwise. It is like- 
wise true that costly government and heavy 
taxes have contributed in some measure to 
the weakening or downfall of many govern- 
ments, both ancient and comparatively 
modern. * * * 

The disastrous effect of a crushing tax load 
upon the people of the Roman Empire is one 
of the great lessons of history. * * * 

The history of the struggle of the English 
people against arbitrary taxation is the his- 
tory of the English Constitution. One cause 
of the great 17th century revolution in Eng- 
land, which established many of the con- 
stitutional rights of the English people, was 
the question of taxation. * * * 

“No chapter in history is more replete with 
interest and instruction than that which 
exhibits the system for exacting contribu- 
tions for the support of the state which 
characterized the fiscal policy and adminis- 
tration of France during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and which is now acknowledged 
to have been mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing on the memorable revolution in the clos- 
ing years of the latter century.” * * * 

Finally, we certainly ought not to overlook 
our own experiences with excessive taxation. 
It is certainly true that the attempt by Great 
Britain nearly 2 centuries ago to tax her 
American colonies without their consent was 
a primary cause of the American Revolu- 
tioi Tenn 

Our task is to eliminate waste, duplication, 
and extravagance from the operations of the 
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Government without impairing its essential 
functions. 

I am particularly interested in the budget 
and accounting report and the 25 recom- 
mendations it contains. The task force has 
shown that tremendous savings can be real- 
ized if the Government’s budgeting and ac- 
counting methods are revised along the lines 
of its recommendations. These savings could 
amount to some $4 billion a year, more than 
5 percent of the new budget. This is the 
largest estimate of possible savings made by 
any of the task forces. * * * 

Congress has already taken some action, 
I am happy to say, with regard to the budget 
and accounting proposals. * * * 

Last May I introduced a bill (H. R. 11526) 
into the 84th Congress which would have 
placed the entire governmental financial 
structure on an annual accrued expenditure 
basis. It provided for a much closer super- 
vision by Congress over the expenditures of 
the executive branch and made possible a 
more complete and meaningful understand- 
ing of the financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This measure was the same as the Senate 
bill (S. 3897) which, after being amended, 
was enacted as Public Law 863. Although 
Public Law 863 contains many provisions 
that will greatly improve our financial man- 


agement, I am of the opinion that the amend- - 


ments, insisted upon by some of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
removed a major provision of the original 
bill by eliminating the provision for adop- 
tion of the accrued expenditure appropria- 
tion procedure. * * * 

One of the first things I did after the open- 
ing of the 85th Congress last month was to 
introduce a new bill (H. R. 2494) calling 
for the determination of appropriation esti- 
mates on an annual accrued expenditure 
basis. The President, in his budget message 
to the Congress, has requested that this 
legislation be passed. There is widespread 
agreement among the budget and financial 
experts that this method of appropriating 
funds would be much superior to the present 
system. Exact dollar savings that might 
result from the use of this procedure can- 
not be determined, but it surely seems safe 
to say that they would be substantial. * * * 

Of course, there is opposition to some of 
these recommendations. It is doubtful if 
they would be worth much if they did not 
engender some opposition. It is certainly 
normal in the United States for controversies 
to arise over matters affecting the Govern- 
ment, and for this controversy, we can in- 
deed be grateful. It is a sign of the health 
of our free and democratic system of govern- 
meng: *::*: p 

This conference is important. It can serve 
as a forum for the exchange and dissemina- 
tion of ideas and information. 

Iam most grateful to you for the privilege 
of participation in these proceedings. 


A Pious Phrase on a Yellowed Document 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to place in the RECORD a speech 
by our distinguished colleague from 
California, the Honorable Jonn E. Moss, 
which was delivered before the New 
England Associated Press News Execu- 
tives’ Association in Boston. ~ x 
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JoHN E. Moss is one of this body’s 
great leaders in the fight for freedom 
of the press, and his outstanding work 
as chairman of the House Government 
Information Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
shown him to be a zealous champion of 
the rights of the press as opposed to 
arbitrary Government secrecy. 

This speech, which follows, is another 
fine example of the contributions he has 
made in this field, and refiects the same 
great principles which have made this 
Nation a land of freedom and democ- 
racy: | 
A Prous PHRASE ON A YELLOWED DOCUMENT 


That the press must be free goes without 
saying. It is equally obvious that the con- 
stitutional guarantee of press freedom is 
rendered meaningless if the press is shackled 
by arbitrary Government secrecy. This 
basic concept, however, is continually in 
danger. 

A contrary principle recently espoused by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, for 
instance, would emasculate freedom of the 
press. In a recent letter to Mr. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher and chairman of the 
board of the New York Times, Mr. Dulles 
stated: “The constitutional ‘freedom of the 
press’ relates to publication, and not to the 
gathering of news.” 

This is an appalling statement from the 
man who is leading the United States in 
the titanic struggle to preserve our basic 
rights against the threat of world com- 
munism. Under such a principle, no matter 
how laudatory the motives, freedom of the 
press would be nothing more than a pious 
phrase on a yellowed document in the Na- 
tional Archives. 

Yet Mr. Dulles has gone even further in 
his crazy-quilt policy. At a recent press 
conference he seriously suggested that 
American newspapers and news agencies 
hire foreigners to cover the news for them 
in Red China. Such a suggestion shows a 
complete lack of understanding of freedom 
of the press. The arbitrary refusal of pass- 
ports for American newsmen to travel in 
Red China is bad enough. But the thought 
that Americans are thereby to be forced by 
their own Government to view news through 
the eyes of foreign nationals is inconceiv- 
able in 20th century America. Surely Mr. 
Dulles doesn’t suggest that American news 
agencies hire Chinese Communists as their 
reporters. 

News agencies, of course, do hire foreign 
nationals for overseas coverage. But they 
are primarily supplemental and their work 
is closely supervised by American newsmen, 
usually in the country of origin. There is 
no substitute, however, for on-the-spot 
coverage by an American reporter. When 
Americans abdicate their right to see for 
themselves, we have lost a major battle in 
the struggle to defend our hard-won free- 
doms. These freedoms must not be chipped 
away by Mr. Dulles or anyone else for the 
sake of expediency. 

Mr. Dulles makes it clear that he believes 
the American press should be made an in- 
strument of foreign policy. Reporters tradi- 
tionally have gone abroad as free agents, re- 
porting the news as they saw it, without fear 
of what the State Department may think or 
do. Under. Mr. Dulles’ policy would the 
stories of American newsmen be viewed as 
objective reports or as stories intended to 
bolster foreign policy as part of a reporter’s 
loyalty and patriotic duty? 

Mr, Dulles fails to realize that in a democ- 
racy the people have a vested right to seek 
and obtain information in order to govern 
themselves. This right is not vested solely 
in the press but in all the people. The press 
is merely a vehicle to provide information to 
the public, I, therefore, sharply question 
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any policy which denies the right of any 
American to seek information at home or 
abroad. 

Government Officials, on the local, State, 
and Federal level, usually agree readily that 
the public has a right to know about their 
government. But all too frequently, these 
same officials adopt the attitude that they, 
and they alone, are to decide what facts the 
public shall get about the public’s business. 

This attitude is probably best exemplified 
in a directive issued a few years ago by Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E, Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson has been plagued by rivalry between 
the armed services, a rivalry which he appar- 
ently believes should be confined to the Pen- 
tagon and withheld from public debate. It 
was against this background of service ri- 
valry and “leaks” that Mr. Wilson issued the 
directive stating that no information of any 
kind shall be released from the Military Es- 
tablishment unless the material is a ‘“‘con- 
structive contribution” to the mission of the 
Defense Department. In simple language, 
Mr. Wilson tells the vast military organiza- 
tion: “If it doesn’t make us look good, boys, 
don’t release it.” 

This directive is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of our Nation’s military leaders. It is 
amazing that such a directive was ever is- 
sued. The absurd results of this directive 
have been documented in cases aired by the 
subcommittee in public hearings. It is 
amazing that the directive still stands. 

Last summer, Mr. Wilson was disturbed by 
@ new rash of leaks involving the fight be- 
tween the Army and the Air Force over con- 
trol of the missiles program. He appointed 
a special committee to find a way to step 
leaks. He named former Assistant Defense 
Secretary Charles A. Coolidge, an eminent 
Boston attorney, to head the committee, and 
named four retired military leaders as the 
other members. 

The Coolidge Committee found, in effect, 
that arbitrary secrecy led to the very leaks 
that Mr. Wilson sought to prevent. 

As a result of the Coolidge Committee rec- 
ommendations, Mr. Wilson on March 22 
issued four new directives. Only one of 
them, however, is aimed at freeing informa- 
tion. It would set up an Office of Declassi- 
fication Policy in the Defense Department. 
It fails, however, to give the director specific 
authority to declassify or to force others to 
declassify. The directive even fails to tell 
the director specifically what he is to do. 
Such a directive appears to be a very weak 
David for the Goliath of classified material 
piling up in warehouses out of reach of 
scientists and historians who have been 
pleading for access to this important 
information. 

Mr. Wilson’s second new directive provides 
for prompt investigations and a disciplinary 
crackdown on leaks. Such a directive might 
well be warranted if it were directed solely 
at leaks of security information. Nothing 
-but the strongest efforts must be made to 
protect true military secrets. But the new 
directive spells danger because it is directed 
as well at leaks of nonsecurity information. 
An oppressive investigative machine is ready 
to bear down on an employee who releases 
plain administrative information, either in 
good faith, deliberately, or through inad- 
_vertence, if the release displeases higher 
authorities. 

A third new directive is perhaps the most 
_Tepressive. It covers nonsecurity, admin- 
istrative information only. It does not 
involve military security whatsover. 

Mr. Wilson’s fourth new directive included 
high-sounding language, apparently bowing 
to the right of Congress to have information. 
But the new directive incorporates the other 
new directive on administrative secrecy and 
leaves it up to the Defense Department to 
determine what Congress shall and shall 
not have. 

Mr. Wilson’s directives are thus highly 
restrictive, highly improper and ultimately 
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very dangerous. They impose penalties or 
the threat of penalties for the release of 
nonsecurity information, but fail to provide 
even a threat of reprimand for arbitrary 
and unjustified withholding. 

They bolster the attitude that public offi- 
cials are to decide what the people are en- 
titled to know and that public officials must 
justify release rather than justify withhold- 
ing. Thus, the public, reporters, and Con- 
gressmen must justify their requests for in- 
formation just as if they lacked any right 
to know. 

The question of attitude is vital. Congress 
could pass 100 laws aimed at the release of 
public information. But the best laws and 
the best regulations can be rendered com- 
pletely ineffective by the man who adminis- 
ters them. Recently, Mr. Murray Snyder, 
former assistant presidential press secretary, 
was appointed as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs. That is the top in- 
formation job in the Military Establishment. 
He calls the tune not only for the Defense 
Department itself but for the military serv- 
ices as well. Even the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force must submit 
their speeches for Snyder’s clearance before 
they ‘can make them. Mr. Snyder checks 
those speeches not only for security, but also 
for policy. 

Mr. Snyder repeatedly assured the sub- 
committee that he was taking cver the new 
post in an effort to get out the news. He 
said he would do this despite the subcom-~ 
mittee’s concern that he would be ham- 
pered by Mr. Wilson’s restrictive directives. 

I understand that Mr. Snyder did not par- 
ticipate in the drafting of the new Wilson 
directives. But because of their restrictive 
language, it is, in my opinion, a Herculean 
task which Mr. Snyder faces. On the other 


‘hand, despite the doubts raised by the un- 


fortunate wording of the directives, Mr. Sny- 
der, by adopting a straightforward and en- 
lightened policy, can materially aid in free- 
ing the fiow of information from the Penta- 
gon. If he is determined to do so, he can 
change the attitude of those in the Military 
Establishment who regard information as 
something to be managed or kept out of 
sight. Certainly he is entitled to additional 
time before any attempt is made to evaluate 
the job he has taken on. However, let us 
hope that an incident reported in a recent 
Associated Press story illustrates an excep- 
tion rather than the rule which Mr. Snyder 
will follow. I quote from the AP story dated 
May 9, 1957: 

“Reporters got shooed out of a Pentagon 
meeting today—by an official who says it is 
his job to get information to the public. 

“The official was Murray Snyder, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs and 
former Assistant Press Secretary to Presi- 
dent Hisenhower. 

“The incident came at a meeting in 
which Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of mil- 
tary pay study committee, presented the 
Committee’s final report to Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson. 

“If either Mr. Wilson, or Mr. Cordiner had 
any ideas they wanted to express to the 
newsmen assembled for the ceremony, they 
were stopped by Mr. Snyder. 

“Mr. Wilson took the report from Mr. 
Cordiner, eyed the newsmen, then asked: 
‘Do you men of the press know what this is 
all about?’ 

“A reporter started to ask a question. Mr. 
Snyder turned to the newsmen, interjected 
quickly, ‘that’s all, gentlemen,’ and shooed 
them out.” 

A recent news magazine story praising Mr. 
Snyder’s avowed aim to uncork the news at 
the Pentagon was written before Mr. Snyder 
shooed the reporters away from Mr. Wilson. 
The story made a point of the fact that Mr. 
Snyder had moved his office from the third 
floor in the Pentagon near Mr. Wilson’s of- 
fice, to the first floor near the press room. 
This was interpreted as a move to make him 
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more conveniently available to the working 
press. 

Newsmen at the Pentagon now have some 
other theories about the move. Shortly 
after the shooing-out incident, they report 
that Mr. Snyder passed the word to the press 
room “suggesting” how reporters write their 
stories about the Cordiner report. You can 
rest assured, however, that the Pentagon re- 
porters use their own judgment on what is 
news, Mr. Snyder’s “suggestions” notwith- 
standing. 

Arbitrary secrecy inevitably leads to an ef- 
fort to “manage the news”. This effort is 
nothing new. It was one of the first com- 
plaints received by the subcommittee. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the current debate a great 
many Americans are being misled into 
believing that the cause of civil rights 
was something only recently championed 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The record of former President Harry 
Truman and the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt cannot be overlooked. They 
are the real leaders in the struggle for 
civil liberties. Their efforts, running 
back over 20 years, are producing the 
civil-rights victory which is near at hand 
today. 

In connection with the current debate 
in Congress on the civil-rights issue, I ` 
would like to submit for the considera- 
tion of the Members of Congress the fol- 
lowing paper prepared at my request by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress and entitled ‘“Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Civil Rights”: 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND CIVIL RIGHTS— 

WHAT ARE CIVIL RIGHTS: THE DISTINCTION 

BETWEEN CIVIL LIBERTIES AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

The distinction between civil liberties and 
civil rights is often hard to draw, but as the 
terms are customarily used, the distinction 
would seem to depend upon who is in a posi- 
tion to do the depriving. Generally, the 
term “civil liberties” is used when the pos- 
sible source of infringement or deprivation 
is government or an agent of government. 
The term “civil rights” is used when the 
source of deprivation is an individual or a 
group of individuals. Robert Cushman is 
making this distinction in his book Civil 
Liberties in the United States when, on page 
124, he writes: 

“Constitutional guaranties of civil liberty 
are in the main protections which the citi- 
zen enjoys against abridgement by the ac- 
tion of government, State or local. No indi- 
vidual can possibly violate the Federal Bill 
of Rights, which begins with the words, 
‘Congress shall make no law,’ and which has 
been held to restrict only the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Nor can an individual violate the 
14th amendment, which clearly says ‘no 
State’ shall do the things forbidden. * * * 

“At the same time there are rights and 
privileges which the citizen enjoys which 
arise either from the Constitution or from 
acts of Congress, and Congress may punish 
individuals who ‘injure, oppress, threaten, or 
intimidate any citizen’ in the full and free 
enjoyment of these rights. * * * These pro- 
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visions * * * comprise the bulk of the Fed- 
eral Government’s arsenal of legislation di- 
rected against persons who interfere with the 
civil rights of other persons.” 


1928-38: REFERENCES TO CIVIL LIBERTIES AND 
CIVIL RIGHTS WERE MOSTLY OF A GENERAL 
CHARACTER 


During the early New Deal, Roosevelt rarely 
mentioned civil rights, as we understand 
them today, in his public pronouncements. 
More often, he would praise the practice of 
tolerance, the concept of brotherhood. This 
was especially true during the presidential 
campaign of Al Smith in 1928 when Roose- 
velt would frequently exhort his listeners to 
forgo religious bigotry, in appraising the 
qualities of Smith, a Catholic, as a potential 
President. For example, on October 17, 1928, 
while urging Smith’s election before a gath- 
ering in Binghamton, N. Y., Roosevelt labeled 
the religious bigotry advanced against Smith 
“the worst sort of un-Americanism.”’ Con- 
tinuing, he said, “I believe that the day will 
come * * * when education * * * will be 
so widespread, so clean, so American, that 
this vile thing that is hanging over our heads 
in the presidential election will not be able 
to survive.” 

Occasionally, during the early New Deal, 
Roosevelt would be called upon to deliver 
a purely patriotic speech. His approach on 
these occasions was generally to laud the 
Bill of Rights, the blessings of freedom and 
liberty, and the virtues of our Constitution. 
He apparently viewed these assignments as 
a time for reasserting agreement on funda- 
mental principles; for his purely patriotic 
speeches contain little which deals with 
civil rights that could be considered contro- 
versial. 

Clearly, his chief concern during this 
period was to end the depression. In this 
connection, he made numerous references 
to liberty and freedom, but almost invari- 
ably his emphasis was upon the economic 
aspect of liberty. This was a theme repeated 
time and again, inserted in his every speech 
to serve as both the basis and the justifica- 

. tion for decisive action and sweeping reform. 
Here is a typical illustration, the final para- 
graph of his second “Fireside Chat” of 1934 
(vol. IIT, p. 432): 

“I am not for a return to that definition 
of liberty under which for many years a 
free people were being gradually regimented 
into. the service of the privileged few. I 
prefer, and I am sure you prefer, that broader 
definition of liberty under which we are 
moving forward to a greater freedom, to a 
greater security for the average man than 
he has ever known before in the history of 
America.” 

This profound desire to mobilize support 
for his social-economic program—and thus 
enhance human freedom—was handled by 
the President in a variety of ways. Fre- 
quently, for instance, he would issue blister- 
ing attacks against “sectionalism” and “class 
distinction,” attacks which might be inter- 
preted as attempts to advance, indirectly, 
the ‘cause of civil rights. Speaking before 
the American Legion Convention on October 
2, 1933, the President had this to say (vol. 
II, p. 374): 

“But there are two enemies of national 
unity—sectionalism and class—and if the 
spirit of sectionalism or the spirit of class 
is allowed to grow strong, or to prevail, that 
would mean the end of national unity and 
the end of patriotism * * *, 

“The other enemy of national unity is 
class distinction, and you and I are well 
aware of the simple fact that as every day 
passes, the people of the United States are 
less and less willing to tolerate benefits for 
any one group of citizens that have to be 
paid for by others.” 

Or again, he would wage battle against 
the depression even on patriotic occasions, 


as he did on September 17, 1937, while ad- He 
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dressing the Nation on the 150th Anniver- 
sary of Constitution Day (vol. VI, p. 369): 

“Nothing would so surely destroy the sub- 
stance of what the Bill of Rights protects 
than its perversion to prevent social progress. 
The surest protection of the individual and 
minorities is that fundamental tolerance 
and feeling for fair play which the Bill of 
Rights assumes.” 

That the President was opposed to racial 
discrimination but reluctant to disrupt his 
majority coalition in Congress with civil 
rights proposals too progressive for the times 
is perhaps best borne out by an examina- 
tion of his messages to groups who were 
greatly concerned with Negro rights. 

For example, on September 22, 1933, he 
congratulated America’s Negro citizens upon 
the 70th anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation in these words (vol. II, p. 364) : 

“T heartily congratulate the Negroes of the 
United States upon the seventieth anniver- 
sary of their emancipation. Their progress 
during these 70 years has been remarkable. 
They have contributed greatly to the eco- 
nomic development of the Nation and I am 
sure that as prosperity returns they will 
share proportionately in the greater security, 
increased comfort, and happiness resulting 
therefrom.” 

Two years later, on June 17, 1935, in the 
course of some informal remarks to State 
Works Progress Administrators gathered in 
Washington, Roosevelt counseled eee: 
ton Post, June 18, 1935, p. 4): 

“The second point I make is that we have 
to be extremely careful not to make any 
kind of discrimination. We cannot discrim- 
inate in any of the work we are conduct- 
ing either because of race, or religion, or 
politics. If anybody asks you to discrim- 
inate, you can tell them that the President 
of the United States gave direct orders that 
there is not to be any such discrimination.” 

And in 3 more years, on June 25, 1938, he 
was to dispatch this greeting to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (vol. VII, p. 401): 

“I am happy to extend to the twenty- 
ninth annual conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of-Colored 
People cordial greetings and best wishes for 
the success of its efforts in advancing the 
interests of the Negro race and bringing 
about the cooperation and understanding 
between the races so essential to the main- 
tenance of a vital democracy. 

“I have watched with interest the con- 
structive efforts of your organization, not 
only in behalf of the Negro people in our 
Nation, but also in behalf of the democratic 
ideals and principles so dear to our entire 
Nation. For it is evident that no democracy 
can long survive which does not accept as 
fundamental to its very existence the recog- 
nition of the rights of its minorities.” 

The impression received from a study of 
Roosevelt’s prewar statements which have 
bearing upon civil rights is that he chose to 
place first things first. He felt, apparently, 
that what the people wanted most were 
more jobs, more purchasing power, more se- 
curity for self, family, and community. He 
made many statements which revealed his 
strong stand against racial and religious 
bigotry and his firm belief in equal justice 
for all; but the bulk of his legislative pro- 
gram was directed toward ending the de- 
pression, once and for all. Probably he re- 
garded this goal as an indispensable prereq- 
uisite to confronting civil-rights problems in 
more direct fashion. 


1939--1945: CIVIL RIGHTS PROBLEMS APPROACHED 
IN MORE SPECIFIC AND DIRECT MANNER 


Beginning in the late 1930’s, Roosevelt took 
more decisive action regarding civil rights. 
Why he did so is not within the scope of 
this survey to discuss. Certainly the war 
influenced the shift. Perhaps, too, the fact 
that most of the legislative measures em- 


bodying the New Deal philosophy had been _ 
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achieved allowed the President to turn his 
hand to other problems. At any rate, 1939 
saw for the first time the establishment of 
a civil rights section within the Department 
of Justice. 

According to Robert Cushman, it was not 
until the civil rights section was created in 
the criminal division of the Department of 
Justice “that any well-planned and imagi- 
native campaign for the effective enforce- 
ment of the civil rights statutes was made 
possible” (p. 125). Professor Cushman con- 
tinues: 

“Prior to the creation of the section, re- 
sponsibility for prosecuting persons who vio- 
lated these statutes rested with the local 
United States attorneys, and these, especially 
in southern communities, had displayed 
little energy or courage in protecting the 
civil rights of Negroes.” 

The newly created section immediately 
undertook to enforce existing civil rights 
statutes, and despite the fact that its staff 
was rather small and its assignments often 
included enforcement of laws only remotely 
involving civil rights, its achievements were 
of real value. Its major efforts were directed 
toward prosecuting cases of police brutality, 
destroying the Ku Klux Klan, investigating 
cases of lynching where evidence indicated 
local officials were implicated in the crime, 
and protecting the citizen’s right to vote in 
Federal elections. 

With the coming of the Second World War, 
it became clear to the President that to build 
a powerful United States required the inte- 
gration of every group into the national de- 
fense effort. His antipathy for the undemo- 
cratic practices of discrimination coincided 
perfectly with a determination to make the 
best possible use of our human resources. 
According to the editor of Roosevelt’s public 
papers, Samuel Rosenman, “he (the Presi- 
dent) felt keenly the inconsistency of help- 
ing to defeat the Nazis and Fascists and of 
tolerating the kind of injustice and discrimi- 
nation on which these dictatorships thrived” 
(vol. X, p. 235). 

Accordingly, on June 25, 1941, the Presi- 
dent issued Executive Order 8802, establish- 
ing the Committee on Fair. Employment 
Practice. The heart of the order required 
that all defense contracts with the Govern- 
ment contain a provision “obligating the 
contractor not to discriminate against any 
worker because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin” (vol. X, p. 234). 

Less than 8 years later, the President ex- 
pressed his strong disdain for discrimination 
in the Armed Forces. At a press conference 
on February 5, 1944, the President com- 
mented on mistreatment of colored troops 
with these words (vol. XIII, pp. 66-7) : 

“Tt is perfectly true, there is definite dis- 
crimination in the actual treatment of 
colored engineer troops, and others. * * * 
The trouble lies fundamentally in the at- 
titude of certain white people—officers down 
the line who haven’t got very much more 
education, many of them, than the colored 
troops, and the Seabees, and the engineers, 
for example. * * * And we are up against 
it, absolutely up against it. I always think 
of the fact that it probably is improving. I 
like to think that mere association helps 
things along.” 

During President Roosevelt’s fourth cam- 
paign for the Presidency, he issued one of 
the strongest protests against interference 
with the right to vote ever pronounced by 
a Presidential candidate until that time. In 
a national radio address from the White 
House delivered on October 5, 1944, the 
President contended: 

“It is true that there are many undemo- 
cratic defects in voting laws in the various 
States, almost 48 different kinds of de- 
fects, and some of these produce injustices 
which prevent a full and free expression of 
public opinion. 

“The right to vote must be open to Our 
citizens irrespective of race, color, or creed— 
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without tax or artificial restriction of any 
kind. The sooner we get to that basis of 
political equality, the better it will be for 
the country as a whole.” 

From this brief survey, it can be seen 
that most of the steps actually achieved 
later, or advanced currently, for reducing 
discrimination had antecedents in the Roose- 
velt era. Reduction of discrimination in 
employment, in the armed services, realistic 
enforcement of existing civil rights statutes, 
elimination of undemocratic conditions 
preventing the right to vote—all of these 
favored- by President 


In addition, he spoke repeatedly in favor 
of civil liberties and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, constantly reminded the Ameri- 
can people that the ultimate source of 
discrimination and bigotry was ignorance. 
He had great faith in the efficacy of a sound, 
liberal education. 


The Middle East and Discrimination 
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HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Rrecorp the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered on Saturday, June 15, 
1957, at the annual convention of the 
New York Department of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica, at South Fallsburg, N. Y.: 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS, NEw YORK DEPART- 
MENT, HOTEL BRICKMAN, SOUTH FALLSBURG, 
N. Y., JUNE 15, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, members, and friends of the 
Jewish War Veterans, United States of Amer- 
ica, and ladies auxiliary, I am delighted to be 
here with you this afternoon and to have 
the opportunity to renew old acquaintances 
and make new ones. Many of your leaders 
are my personal friends. Iam quite familiar 
with your wonderful organization and its 
great record of achievements. In fact, sev- 
eral times during these past few years I had 
occasion to speak in the Halls of Congress 
and to insert material into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD about the activities and 
accomplishments of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America. 

May I say to you at this time, on the oc- 
casion of your annual convention, that I wish 
for you a year of fruitful activity in the com- 
ing 12 months, and may you realize your pro- 
grams in all spheres to the fullest extent, and 
may you go from strength to strength in your 
efforts. Yours is a good cause, a deserving 
cause, and I shall always be proud to be 
associated with you in any endeavor you may 
call upon me. 

Your past national commander and my 
dear friend, Abe Kraditor, who is primarily 
responsible for my being here today, has sug- 
gested that I discuss with you the recent 
agreement between the United States and 
Saudi Arabia in which the United States ac- 
ceded to the discrimination against Ameri- 
cans of the Jewish faith by that Arab coun- 
try. Although this is a matter involving 
constitutional law and would require a long 
dissertation, I shall touch on it, nevertheless, 
in the general context of the Middle East 
situation. 

The Middle East situation, as you well 
know, has been relatively quiet these past 
few weeks. Nasser has been losing ground 
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in the Arab countries, such as Jordan and 
Lebanon, and may soon find himself com- 
pletely isolated. But not only is he losing 
ground and prestige with his Arab neighbors, 
but he lost much more with Israel when the 
latter routed his army in Sinai and cap- 
tured many of his tanks and other equip- 
ment. 

In fact, there is a nice little story making 
the rounds in Israel now. At the Independ- 
ence Day celebration a few weeks ago, the 
Israelis put on a big parade in Tel Aviv 
in which they displayed some of the captured 
Egyptian tanks. Two Jews were standing 
and watching the parade. One of them was 
a refugee from Egypt who had been expelled 
by Nasser and recently arrived in Israel. As 
the Egyptians tanks came rolling by, he 
turned to the other Jew, and said: 

“You know, Nasser was right. 
his promise.” 

“What do you mean he kept his promise?” 
asked the Israeli Jew. 

“Well, it’s this way,” replied the Egyptian 
Jew. “Last year I stood in Cairo and heard 
Nasser tell the Egyptians that his tanks 
would parade through the streets of Tel Aviv. 
Well, he kept his promise. Here they are.” 

Speaking in a more serious vein, I am glad 
to see considerable improvement in the Mid- 
dle East situation of late. The military 
situation appears to be relatively stable. 
Nasser’s influence, as I stated a moment ago, 
has diminished and his ego is much defiat- 
ed—thanks to Israel. American-Israeli rela- 
tions have improved to some extent over 
these past few months, and I trust they will 
remain friendly and cordial for many years 
to come. X 

That does not mean that all problems 
have been solved or are on the verge of be- 
ing solved tomorrow or the next day. 
Israel is still confronted with difficult inter- 
national problems, with the security of its 
borders, its relationship with the Arab coun- 
tries who are continuing and expanding their 
boycott of Israel, and also with the problem 
of attaining economic self-sufficiency. If 
peace could be maintained in the Middle East, 
many of these problems could be solved in 
due time. 

It was most unfortunate that the relations 
between the United States and Israel became 
strained last fall after the Sinai action. 
There was no cause or reason for it. Had 
the United States pursued its traditional 
policy in this matter, had we truly realized 
then the full meaning of Nasserism and its 
Communist coconspirators, had we under- 
stood that they were gunning not only for 
Israel but even more so for the United States 
and the Free World, we could have avoided 
much misunderstanding and tension. 

It is my deep regret that the United States 
in recent years has failed to pursue a firmer 
policy with the Arab countries, as befits a 
world power such as ours. By now, we are 
all aware that appeasing Nasser has not 
achieved peace and stability in the Middle 
East, just as appeasing Hitler in the 1930’s 
did not achieve world peace. It is high time 
for the United States to exert all possible in- 
fiuence in world affairs to put this would-be 
Hitler of the Middle East in his proper place, 
if we desire to safeguard that area against 
communism. The removal of Nasser would 
be the best contribution to Middle East sta- 
bility and worid peace. 

Must we wait until he brings on a new dis- 
aster by his arrogance? Must we continue to 
coddle Nasser and to ignore his anti-Western 
intrigues. Must we disregard his alliance 
with Russia and his reckless purchases of new 
arms? Must we close our eyes to his an- 
nounced goal to destroy Israel? 

The answers to these questions are obvious. 
if Nasser is permitted free rein as in the 
past, a new crisis will develop—and for this 
we shall have to thank our State Depart- 
ment because it pursues a Middle East policy 
which does not measure up to reality. Some 
of our Officials still talk about bringing Nas- 
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ser back to the path of peace and righteous- 
ness, and reaching a satisfactory agreement 
with him. But I tell you that this man con- 
stitutes a serious threat to the Free World. 

I wonder sometimes whether the State De- 
partment realizes the full gravity of this 
menace. When I see that Mr. Dulles is still 
aspiring to play the role of an impartial 
peacemaker in the Middle East, when I real- 
ize that the Eisenhower administration still 
refuses to take a firm and decisive stand 
regarding the Arab countries—then I must 
conclude that our Government is blind to 
the impudence and threats of a Nasser and 
his ilk. Unfortunately, Secretary Dulles con- 
tinues to drift along in a state of im- 
mobility for fear he might provoke the Arabs. 
Instead of strength, we display weakness. 

And this brings me to the United States- 
Saudi Arabian agreement, to which I re- 
ferred earlier. The agreement which allows 
Saudi Arabia to keep American-Jewish mili- 
tary personnel out of our air base at Dhahran 
is an affront to Americans of all faiths. 
Originally concluded in 1951, this agreement 
was extended for another 5 years when King 
Saud visited Washington last February. It 
specifies that no persons objectionable to 
Saudi Arabia would be assigned there. In 
1951 President Truman held that this was 
to be done only on an individual basis, 
rather than in terms of discriminating 
against a whole people. 

It is quite clear that this is simply and 
solely discrimination against American Jews. 
I, for one, regret that it has been so codified 
with this interpretation under the Eisenhow- 
er administration. True, the State Depart- 
ment keeps assuring us it will continue its 
efforts to remove this discrimination, but if 
it could not be done before the agreement 
was signed it certainly will not be achieved 
now. The Saudi Arabian government con- 
tinues to deny entry and transit privileges 
to Americans of the Jewish faith, and no 
American-Jewish soldiers are allowed at an 
American air base built and operated with 
the funds of American taxpayers. In fact, 
the Air Force Manual of the United States 
Government states specifically: “Individuals 
of Jewish faith or descent are strictly barred 
entrance or transit to Saudi Arabia.” 

This is absolutely base discrimination. 
As an American citizen,-I resent it. As a 
naturalized citizen of this country, I wish 
to state with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand that once an alien becomes an Amer- 
ican citizen he should receive the same re- 
spect and treatment as any native-born 
citizen. I think it is the duty of our coun- 
try to see to it that he is so respected by 
foreign countries, regardless of whether he 
was born a Jew, an Italian, a Negro, or a 
Chinaman. He should never be referred to 
in any other manner but as a citizen of the 
United States. Unless we protect these rights 
fer our citizens, we are letting ourselves 
open to many abuses in the future. 

In addition to our acceptance of Saudi 
Arabian discrimination against American 
citizens, there are also commercial reper- 
cussions which are closely related to it. 
Saudi Arabia, together with other Arab coun- 
tries, boycotts American firms in which 
Jews have an interest. All American firms, 
which have contributed to the United Jewish 
Appeal or have agents or branches in Israel, 
are blacklisted. Ships which call at Israeli 
ports are blacklisted and forbidden to enter 
Arab ports. This is a boycott which is 
destined to hurt not only Israel, but the 
whole Middle East and in the long run also 
the United States. What are we doing to 
stop it? 

Actually, there is no legal basis for chal- 
lenging the agreement, which in itself is an 
executive arrangement. You will remember 
that about a year ago (July 26, 1956) the 
Senate passed a resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 323, sponsored by Senator George, 
which stated that discriminations such as 
those practiced by Saudi Arabia are incon- 
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sistent with American principles. It went 
on to note that these discriminations were 
incompatible with friendly international 
relations and it called for every reasonable 
effort in our negotiations to maintain our 
democratic principles. The resolution was 
adopted only in the Senate, but never came 
before the House, hence it is not a law and 
therefore has no binding legal effect. A 
much stronger resolution was previously in- 
troduced by Senator Lehman of New York 
stating it was the sense of the Senate that 
certain actions were highly inappropriate in 
our foreign relations, but Lehman’s resolu- 
tion was sidetracked in favor of the George 
resolution. 

There remains, however, a vital moral and 
political issue which has been expressed in 
terms of an old dilemma—that of posing 
political principle against the requirements 
of the national interest. There is the value 
of the airbase in a relatively secure area 
on Russia’s southern flank—an area which 
is subject to severe Russian pressure. There 
is the oil flowing from the Arabian Penin- 
sula, which is of great material and strategic 
importance to the Free World. Finally, there 
is the belief that Saudi Arabia can play a 
key role within the Arab world against Com- 
munist infiltration in that area. 

The opponents of these policies set forth 
some practical arguments. They hold that 
Saudi Arabia gains a great measure of pro- 
tection against the threat of communism 
from the existence of the base on her ter- 
ritory, and also from the $50 million mili- 
tary aid program from the United States. 
Saudi Arabia also derives a huge income 
from its oil, which runs into several hundred 
million dollars annually. Thus, there is no 
need for the United States to make further 
concessions to that country. 

Finally there is the question of American 
foreign policy objectives as measured against 
the so-called spiritual position of Saudi 
Arabia in the Middle East. Our purposes, 
ironically enough, are pointed up in the Ei- 
senhower-Saud. communique: both parties 
avowed a determination to settle Middle 
Eastern problems under the U. N. Charter 
and to oppose the use of force from any 
source to settle disputes. They added that 
any aggression would be opposed by the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the U. N. 

The American Government stands for po- 
litical stability in the Middle Bast, which in- 
cludes also the peaceful existence of Israel 
and the end of efforts, like those of Nasser, 
to master Arab nationalism for extremist 
purposes. Yet, despite this understanding 
with the United States, Saudi Arabia remains 
at war with Israel and, like the other Arab 
States, calls for Israel’s eventual destruction, 
It seeks jet planes, larger and more tanks, 
and enough arms to double its present force 
of 15,000 men. I ask in all sincerity: For 
what purposes does Saudi Arabia need these 
arms? And I also ask of our own Govern- 
ment: In agreeing to permit Saudi Arabia to 
discriminate against our own citizens, how 
do we enhance our foreign policy objectives? 
Aren’t we encouraging other nations to do 
the same and to pursue discriminatory prac- 


tices against our people? Is this the way. 


we uphold democratic principles? 

Our failure to confront such discrimina- 
tion and to deal with it properly feeds Arab- 
Israel tension by enabling Arab extremists 
to argue that they can get United States aid 
and protection against communism, and at 
the same time prepare themselves for war 
against Israel. Instead of acting to check 
the power of Nasser, who is leading the anti- 
Israel movement, we are actually fostering 
the conditions under which his power grows 
and sustains itself. This is the path to 
further flare-ups, like that of last year, and 
of permanent political instability. It does 
not really enhance our national interest. On 
the contrary, it jeopardizes our interests in 
the Middle East. 
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Address by Hon. Chapman Revercomb, of 
West Virginia, Before Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress which I delivered yesterday before 
the Disabled American Veterans in their 
West Virginia State convention, at 
Charleston, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to meet with you on the oc- 
casion of your 27th convention, for I count 
it a privilege to address those who have 
made such heroic sacrifices for their country, 
and who continue to labor in the interest of 
the Nation’s security and the preservation 
of human liberty and freedom. 

Certainly, no group of American citizens 
is more deeply conscious of the responsibility 
that rests upon the United States than those 
assembled here. That responsibility is 
thrust upon America because of our high 
concern for the preservation of the kind of 
life which has been our heritage and which 
you yourselves have defended so valiantly. 
Our security must be a primary concern as 
we seek in every way possible to avert open 
strife. 

It is my conviction that our best assurance 
of preventing a catastrophic atomic war lies 
in a powerful defense force and real. mili- 
tary alliances with friendly nations, 

I need not remind you that nuclear 
weapons and the means of delivering them 
with fabulous speed over vast distances have 
produced a revolutionary change in our af- 
fairs. Never before has our country faced 
the potential danger that confronts us today 
and will continue to, so long as great 
atomic power is concentrated in the hands 
of a potential enemy bent on world 
domination. 

Modern science of warfare, therefore, has 
left this country with but one alternative: 
To maintain sufficient military strength to 
deter aggression. Moreover, Communist aims 
have forced us to provide not only ourselves 
with strong defenses, but to extend our de- 
fense line beyond our borders into other 
lands. 

I need not remind you that the United 
States is the only free Nation with sufficient 
strength to lead in prevention of enemy 
domination of the world. Therefore, we 
must make use of this strength to deter 
would-be aggressors from starting a war—a 
war that would inevitably involve this coun- 
try and threaten the destruction of civiliza- 
tion, our own included. 

It is my conviction that if the United 
States took any other course, we would see 
one friendly nation after another fall. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
this threat exists today, and we know quite 
well that, left standing alone, this country, 
with all its power, resources, and industrial 
potential, would have an exhausting expe- 
rience to try to remain a free nation for long. 

Nearly every American is convinced, I be- 
lieve, that the leaders of this country are 
dedicated to the task of achieving conditions 
in the world that will lead to peace. In his 
second inaugural address, the President said 
it is our firm purpose to build a peace with 
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justice in a world where moral law prevails. 
I quote his words: “The building of such a 
peace is a bold and solemn purpose. To pro- 
claim it is easy; to serve it will be hard; and 
to attain it, we must be aware of its full 
meaning and ready to pay its full price.” 

The price we are paying for today’s uncer- 
tain peace is high. More than 60 percent of 
the Federal budget is for our protection. 
But the price of war is many times higher, 
not only in dollars but in a far more price- 
less possession—the lives of Americans. I 
say to you in all sincerity that we must not 
lessen our efforts at a time when the western 
world is growing stronger and the danger of 
war is receding. 

Our defense dollars are being spent not 
only for our present protection but for insur- 
ance for the future. We must think of them 
as buying time—time to work toward easing 
the international tensions, time to establish 
a more certain and secure peace. As long as 
there is loose in the world a country or a 
power that would destroy us, we must remain 
geared to meet it with force, if need be. If 
we falter at this point, or lessen our efforts, 
we run a grave risk of losing everything we 
hold dear. 

I do not like or prefer this policy which 
we now must pursue; but I do not like the 
world situation that has necessarily brought 
it forth. We do not like impending danger, 
but we cannot ignore prevailing facts. We 
must act with wisdom in the light of 
realities. Failure to do so would bring dis- 
aster. 

Therefore, for the interest of our own secu- 
rity and self preservation, we must continue 
military alliances with friendly nations. We 
should, I believe, out of necessity, continue 
military aid to our allies. But the time 
has come when economic aid must be placed 
on a loan basis. 

It is heartening to me, and I know it must 
be satisfying to you, to know that the Mu- 
tual Security Act now before Congress pro- 
vides for a development loan fund for devel- 
opment assistance to those friendly nations 
in need of economic help. 

I have urged time and again that economic 
aid, when necessary to other lands, be in the 
form of sound business loans—and it must 
come as heartening news to Americans 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
land to know that at last Congress is recog- 
nizing the fact that while we want security, 
we also have a regard for our own people, 
their property, and their money. 

Direct military aid to allies will continue. 
But, loans to friendly nations requiring eco- 
nomic aid is far better than grants, hand- 
outs, or giveaways. This is far better for the 
American people, and it is far better for the 
people receiving such assistance. There is 
still contained in the bill direct gifts in some 
instances—but a new and wholesome step 
has at last been taken—and I hope to see 
soon all economic help abroad upon a secure 
and sound loan basis as we now provide for 
development operations in the present bill. 

There is increasing evidence that, together 
with our present allies, we are growing 
stronger all the time and may soon reach the 
point where would-be aggressors will not 
dare risk war. 

This is the whole aim of our foreign pol- 
icy. As to defense measures, I believe it to 
be asound one. It has kept this country out 
of a shooting war for more than 4 years. 
It has undoubtedly kept some of our allies 
from falling to communism. 

As the anti-Communist alliance grows 
stronger, as the danger of war recedes, we 
all look forward to the time when the billions 
we are now spending for defense can be 
diverted to internal improvements in our 
own country, or turned back to the people in 
the form of tax relief. 

I am convinced, however, that the best way 
to avert war is to maintain strong defenses 
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and firm military alliances until the present 
international tensions have eased and the 
threat of aggression has diminished. Any 
other course could well lead to our downfall. 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, Prepared for Delivery Before 
Tennessee Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress I had prepared for delivery before 
the Tennessee Bar Association at its 
meeting on last Friday. Because I was 
detained in the Senate so that I could 
vote on the mutual security bill, I could 
not be present to deliver it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY By ESTES 
KEFAUVER, DEMOCRAT, TENNESSEE, BEFORE 
THE Bar CONVENTION, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
JUNE 14, 1957 


It is a great pleasure for me to meet today 
with the Bar Association of Tennessee. I 
have always liked to be among lawyers. 
When I was a very small boy my father 
owned the only hotel in the great city of 
Madisonville, Tenn. All the lawyers used to 
stay there, when there was a session of court, 
and I used to sit on the porch and listen 
to them spin their tales of courtroom lore. 
It was then that I decided to be a lawyer. 

You have asked me to speak with you 
today on the subject of the importance of 
lawyers in Government. ‘The degree and 
Gepth of that importance may be measured 
by a number of indications. 

First of all, I want to point out that 
the majority of our Nation’s founders were 
lawyers. With their unparalleled foresight, 
they planned and executed a civil bible 
for all Americans. Their work has well with- 
stood the tests that time has applied. 
Lawyers, as a profession, meeting in the 
Constitutional Convention, were the leaders 
in the founding of our way of life. Law- 
yers, as a profession, are today trustees of 
the rights which their predecessors wrought. 

The people look to you for leadership. 
Not only do they accept the fact that you 
supply the leadership, but they expect you 
to live up to the heritage first formulated 
by the men who founded our Nation. This 
entails more obligations than those of any 
other profession. You are a group set 
apart. 

As proof of the continuing tmportance of 
lawyers in government during our modern 
day, I offer the evidence that today 60 per- 
cent of the Members of the Senate of the 
United States are lawyers. This should 
serve as a warning, as well as a compliment, 
to the profession. If the country is reaily 
going to the dogs, as some claim, then with 
this preponderance of lawyers in the Senate, 
the people will know where to piace the 
blame. 

They can blame the lawyers. 

On the other hand, if you are essentially 
optimistic, as I am, then you must agree 
that a large part of the credit for whatever 
good is accomplished by our Government 
must go to the legal profession. 
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The burden of my few words with you 
here today is a plea for lawyers, both inside 
and outside the Government, to adopt the 
same principles that those early members 
of our profession held with regard to a free 
exchange and interchange of ideas. In my 
library at home I have a book which I fre- 
quently pick up in the evening and read a 
few passages from. It is Madison’s Journal 
of the Constitutional Convention. It is im- 
pressive to note that among our Founding 
Fathers no idea was too hot to discuss 
rationally. I don’t believe their work would 
have endured, as it has, if these predecessors 
of ours in the Constitutional Convention 
had been afraid of new ideas and free dis- 
cussion of them. Running throughout the 
pages of this journal is the evidence of a 
devotion that is almost fierce to freedom of 
discussion and to the free search for ideas, 
and freedom of speech. 

I fear that we have become much more 
timid as our Nation has progressed. On a 
Sunday afternoon not long ago, I took Nancy 
and the children on a drive to the home of 
one of these members of the Convention— 
Monticello. It is always an exciting thing 
for me to visit the home of this man who 
showed in everything he did a genius which 
is born only of intellectual curiosity. 
Whenever I step across the threshhold of 
Thomas Jefferson’s home, I feel that here is 
a man in whose company I would have liked 
to spend a long evening before the fire- 
place. His consuming curiosity—about the 
law, about philosophy, about government, 
about the weather—showed that here lived 
one of the really vital men of any time. 

Do you remember the words from Thomas 
Jefferson’s first inaugural address—those 
wonderful words that expressed so well his 
devotion to the principles of liberty, even 
for those with whom he disagreed? At the 
time of Jefferson’s first inaugural we were 
not far removed from the Revolutionary 
War. Many still lived in the then infant 
Republic who had sided with the British 
during that war. And we were a small Na- 
tion, just a handful of States, with the ocean 
to our faces and a vast wilderness to our 
backs—a small and weak Nation. 

Yet Jefferson, unlike some men of little 
faith today, defended the good common- 
sense of allowing anyone to speak freely. He 
said: 

“If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union, or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undisturbed 
as monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat it.” 

Let us cotisider what Jefferson’s words 
mean to us today in our relationship to the 
Test of the world,-and especially to the Com- 
munist nations. In our relationship with 
communism the dangers of ignorance have 
reached a high point. There are some who 
believe most strongly that our way of life 
would be contaminated by contact with the 
Communist ideology. And so they objected 
to the appearance on a CBS program a couple 
of weeks ago of Mr. Khrushchev. In their 
view we Americans are so soft and undis- 
criminating that we are unable to distinguish 
what is good from what is bad for our Nation. 

I say that this is an incredible view. I say 
‘we can talk with the Russians and also with 
the Chinese Communists without succumb- 
ing to evil or getting the worst of the bargain. 
Indeed, I see no alternative but to be aware 
of what is going on in the world. We need 
not fear facts. We need fear only ignorance 
of them or indifference to them. We must 
reaffirm our faith in the people of the United 
States and their ability to decide what is 
‘best for themselves. 

Only yesterday I was talking with Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON, the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate. Senator JOHNSON 
made a speech last week in which he pro- 
posed, now that the way had been paved by 
Khrushchev’s appearance, that the curtain 
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be lifted further. He proposed that there be 
agreements for periodic broadcasts in both 
the Soviet and the United States, with Soviet 
leaders appearing on the American stations 
and American leaders having the opportunity 
in turn to visit Soviet homes through tele- 
vision, 

We have nothing to fear from this,” Sena- 
tor JOHNSON said to me. “The only man who 
has anything to fear is Khrushchev.” 

That is true. We are not afraid for the 
facts of American life to be exposed to the 
Soviet or anyone else. We have nothing to 
hide. I was glad to note that Senator WiL- 
LIAM KNOWLAND, the Republican leader, en- 
dorsed this proposal, and that. Secretary 
Dulles also had kind words to say about it. 

On the other hand, the Secretary objects 
to American newspapermen going into Com- 
munist China to report for American news- 
papers. This is the very opposite of a prop- 
erly informed policy. These American re- 
porters will not be there as agents of this 
or any other Government. They would be 
there simply to report to you and to me what 
is going on in China. We have a right to 
know. The Chinese have said they may en- 
ter. We have said they may not. We need 
not be afraid to know the truth. We need 
be afraid only not to know the truth. 

As Jefferson further said: “I know of no 
safe depository of the ultimate powers of so- 
ciety but the people themselves; and if we 
think them not enlightened enough to ex- 
ercise their control with a wholesome discre- 
tion, the remedy is not to take it from them, 
but to inform their discretion by education.” 

Education is the meaning of freedom un- 
der law. Informed public opinion, the great- 
est law enforcer of all, can come only from 
those who understand the problems we face. 
We must never forget that if we are able to 
give the people light, they will find their 
own way. Each day we are called upon to 
make our decisions. They cannot be hon- 
estly arrived at without deep thought and 
searching debate in the marketplace of ideas. 
And this thought and debate are made use- 
ful and informed through knowledge. 

So it is with other areas of intellectual 
darkness. One of these is atomic power. 
With so many conflicting statements from 
the scientists, those who are supposed to 
know, it is difficult to be able to talk about 
this deadly weapon without becoming emo- 
tional. Yet it is a subject which requires 
the most careful and considered thought, 
not only among the higher echelons of tech- 
nical opinion, but also down on the level of 
the little people, for they have as much to 
lose as anyone. a 

Yet fear and ignorance of the magnitude 
of such power have tried to force logical 
thought right out of our minds. We know 
so little about the dangers of fallout, and so 
little about the possibilities of creative 
peacetime applications of this enormous 
energy that we refuse to consider these 
problems as our own. But we must consider 
them our own, for that is what they are. 

Part of this dangerous lack of information 
and the anxiety it breeds is due to the recent 
epidemic of secrecy which has found its way 
into our Government. Some of the opera- 
tions of our Defense Department are neces- 
sarily conducted away from the public eye 
for obvious reasons. 

But it is another matter when nonsensitive 
agencies adopt these same policies for no 
better reason than saving themselves pos- 
sible embarrassment. In this category I 
would place much of the State Department’s 
recent dealings in the Middle East. Some 
of you may recall the controversy growing 
out of the shipment of American tanks to 
Saudi Arabia, and the complete biank that 
Congress drew when it attempted to learn 
some details of the Eisenhower doctrine. 

This habit has invaded the domestic af- 
fairs of our country as well. Any day in 
Washington you can find officials protecting 
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the people from information which might 
upset them. 

One of these fssues is public power. I 
have seen the stamp of secrecy under many 
different forms—executive privilege, secret 
trades, restricted reports. We went all 
through that in Dixon-Yates. We are going 
through it again in Hells Canyon. I some- 
times wonder how we were able to find out 
as much as we have. 

It is too easy to form an opinion grounded 
on personal bias, insufficient interest and 
slanted evidence. The most dangerous as- 
pect of this is that opinions so formed are 
often more powerful than those based on 
careful inspection of the facts, impartiality, 
and truth. Some of these conflicts are so 
basic that the mere mention of the phrase 
which identifies them is enough to set off a 
chain reaction of reflexes. Try this test on 
the phrase “civil rights.” You will get an 
emotional, not a rational, reaction. Minds 
on both sides have been closed, and are re- 
luctant to open, even to hear the most logi- 
eal and reasonable arguments. 

Ignorance may be bliss, but bliss is not the 
aim of a progressive and intelligent people. 
We cannot think straight with insufficient 
knowledge, but the problems confronting us 
in a modern world require us to learn and 
keep learning. We must always seek the 
better solution, the newer method, the 
greater advance. 

These principles are self-perpetuating. 
Knowledge breeds thought; thinking leads 
to the conception of new ideas; new ideas 
result in the search for more knowledge. 

For my part, I cast my belief with that. of 
Woodrow Wilson. He said that if you give 
the people the facts, then they will come up 
with the right answer. You lawyers have a 
great responsibility in seeing that this is 
done. 

Lawyers are to truth what doctors are to 
health, and this is your province. You 
must lead the way in maintaining an open 
mind. You must provoke the search for 
facts. You must encourage full and free 
discussion. Applying the rules of law and 
evidence to everyday life, you can offer lead- 
ership by example. 


Address of the Honorable Gracie Pfost, of 
Idaho, to the Graduating Class of the 
Marjorie Webster Junior College 
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OF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mrs. KELLY of New. York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not only a privilege but 
also an honor to insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following address 
of the Honorable Gracie Prost, of Idaho, 
to the graduating class of Marjorie 
Webster Junior College. 

In pointing .out that this age affords 
greater possibilities of achievement than 
any. time in history, Congresswoman 
Prost urged the graduates to— 

Reach for the stars. Dream the dreams of 
the great—for dreams do come true. Just 
remember that no goal is too ambitious for 
you to realize, if you will so direct your life 
that you sqeeze the very most out of each 
talent and each skill that you possess, 


I guarantee that Gractz Prost spoke 
from experience. As a Representative 
from an eastern State, my attention to 
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the vast problems of the West was 
brought into a better focus by the dy- 
namic presentation of the facts by the 
one and only Graciz= Prost. Her reason- 
ing power on the basic principles in- 
volved in the Hells Canyon controversy 
soon launched her as an authority on the 
subject and clearly pointed up the neces- 
sity for the full development of the peo- 
ple’s natural resources. She, and she 
alone, made available to Congress the 
issues. involved. 

The need for this vast high dam in the 
West is agreed to. Her sincerity and her 
determination for its realization is her 
dream. In other words, to give the most 
benefits to the greatest number for the 
least cost. 

Her advice to the graduates is one to 
which all of us as legislators should pay 
heed. 

Following is Congresswoman Prost’s 
address: 


SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE GRACIE PFostT, 
DEMOCRAT OF IDAHO, BEFORE MARJORIE WEB- 
STER JUNIOR COLLEGE, AT GRADUATION EXER- 
CISES, May 27, 1957 


Dr. Webster, graduates, your parents, and 
friends, it is thrilling for me to stand here 
and face a group of young women who are 
about to go out into the world and fashion 
for yourselves a place in history. You have 
almost your whole life ahead of you—and 
you can make of it what you will. 

In the next few years you will be taking 
the turns and making the decisions that will 
chart your course. Those of us who are older 
have already taken most of those turns and 
made most of those decisions—and few of 
us will ever have the opportunity to go out 
again info fresh fields and prove ourselves. 
Our courses are already set. But you have 
ahead of you—all of the splendor and satis- 
faction ef making your way upward. 

The most important advice I can give you 
today is—reach for the stars. Dream the 
dreams of the great—for dreams do come 
true. Just remember that no goal is too 
ambitious for you to realize if you will so 
direct your life that you squeeze the very 
most out of each talent and each skill that 
you possess. 

You have been privileged in this school, 
to receiv2 thorough training in the special 
fields in which you have native abilities and 
outstanding bents. You have achieved your 
education in the finest and freest society 
the world has ever known. You constitute 
a fragment of a generation of Americans 
that is without a doubt the most envied and 
the most immediately useful in all of the 
history of our country. 

I sometimes wonder if we in our time fully 
realize the glory and grandeur of this era. 
America is at the peak of her eminence. 
We have emerged from two great. wars with 
victory for the principles by which we live. 
Our cost in manpower and money has been 
great—but not nearly so great as the agony 
of those people whose country was a battle- 
field. And we can be deeply grateful that 
as we meet here, the free world is still the 
dominant force on our tight little globe. 

It is across this threshold that you, the 
graduates of the Marjorie Webster Junior 
College, are entering the world of business, 
the world of ambition, the world of achieve- 
ment. 

I personally, could not wish to have been 
born in another world—either as a person 
orasawoman. The status of women in this 
country is incomparably beyond anything 
since the beginning of time. There is even 
now, within a half day’s flight from this 
hall, a number of nations where women are 
little more than chattels or beasts of burden. 
Their value is so low that men with several 
wives cannot even be bothered to add up 
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the number of their daughters. Girls there, 
just do not count. My friends, whole ages 
stand between the freedom you possess, and 
the bondage of many of the other women in 
the world. 

I repeat—no generation of American 
women have been as welcome and as royally 
saluted as the generation of which you— 
being college-bred—are perhaps the choicest 
segment. 

It was only a brief time ago that giving 
women a college education was regarded as 
a profound social mistake. And it was only 
a brief time ago that women in industry 
or in business—and especially women in 
politics were looked upon as a little queer— 
or to say the least, unrefined. 

The 19th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States was only presented to 
the legislatures of the several States by the 
65th Congress, and was finally adopted as 
recently as 1920. And, even then, the State 
of. Maryland, in which many of you girls 
live—was one of the States that rejected that 
amendment. Alabama and Virginia. were 
the other two. Had a. sufficient number of 
other States followed their example, we 
women might not have had the vote even 
today. 

You can be grateful that you girls who 
are going out into commerce and industry 
today, go with much of the struggle for 
women’s. freedom behind you. We still 
haven't broken down all of the barriers— 
and we still have to work harder than men 
to make a success in any field we may choose, 
but every day we see greater evidence of a 
vast fusion of men’s and women’s efforts 
on an enormous coindustrial, copolitical, and 
coartistic scale. 

Watch the crawl on a big television show 
and see how many women have been in- 
volved in a top capacity—in the writing, 
direction, choreography, or in the acting and 
singing. Look at the women who own their 
own businesses from jam kitchens to restau- 
rant chains, from shoe factories to beauty 
parlors. There are women stockbrokers, 
women real-estate brokers—which was my 
field before coming to the Congress—there 
are women judges and lawyers, painters and 
sculptors, women educators like your own 
Dr. Webster, and there are women in pub- 
lic office. And the horizons are widening 
every day. 

Today, womanpower is a potential and an 
indispensable ingredient in our economy. 
Nine out of every ten women will at some 
point in their careers hold down one job or 
another. The average schoolgirl of today 
may well spend fully a quarter of a century 
in some job or profession. Five million 
young women will join the labor force in 
the next decade. Today, 3 married women 
out of 10 are working—and 2 out of 5 of 
them have school-age children. 

Fortunately, our economy is expanding— 
creating millions of new jobs. There is 
more executive work, more clerical work, 
and more on-the-line production to be done 
in this country than ever before. 

Well—the question is—where do you fit 
in? I can only say to you again—dreams 
really do come true. 

Decide what you want to be, and don’t 
hesitate about reaching for the top. You 
ean never tell when you may meet someone 
who can give you the advice and the help 
to get there. 

This was brought home forcibly to me just 
the other night. I was in a group which 
included several young people and some 
members of both the House and the Senate. 
Someone asked one of the young men, who 
is serving as a Capitol Hill policeman during 
the day, and studying at night for his mas- 
ter’s degree in political science, what he 
wanted to do with his life. Without any 
hesitation, he said: 

“I want to be a United States Senator.” 

There was a slight pause. I thought 
someone might feel he was brash—then one_ 
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of the Senators spoke up and said: “That’s 
swell. Let me suggest to you how to get 
there. As soon as you finish school, go back 
to your own State and become active in civic 
affairs—try to be of service to the people. 
After you are well known, run for the State 
legislature and get some legislative experi- 
ence. Then, after you have proven yourself 
on the State level, strike out for a national 
office,” 

I know this young man well. He is intel- 
ligent and ambitious. No work is too hard 
for him, and no hours too long. He never 
worries whether other people are pulling 
their full load—nor is he concerned about 
doing more than his share of the work. He 
outproduces and outworks almost every- 
body around him, and does every job well. 
I expect some day to hear great things from 
him—for he is one person who will truly 
take from life what he wants. 

Most people who have achieved success 
have started from the bottom and worked 
their way up. Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, rated by the Gallup poll as the 
fourth most admired woman in the world, 
was once a telephone switchboard operator. 

Sally Victor, experimenting with 30 cents 
worth of braid, created her first hat. while 
she was still in high school, and promptly 
became the family milliner. She took a 
summer job as stock girl at Macy’s—and in 
4 short weeks was head stock girl. She went 
from assistant millinery buyer to head buy- 
er, and on to designer in the space of a few 
short years. Today she designs hats for 
famous and well-dressed people the world 
over—including the President’s wife, Mamie 
Eisenhower. 

Dorothy Shaver, who is president of Lord 
and Taylor—and today it is a $30 million 
corporation—started out as a comparative 
shopper for the store. Working in both the 
merchandising and fashion fields, she rose 
steadily in responsibility. Her dream turned 
a rather dowdy store into one of New York’s 
most glamorous and modern department 
stores. 

Another example is Elsie Murphy, who rose 
from saleswoman to president of S. Strook & 
Co., in New York. Now after having carried 
the store to a new peak, she has enough 
free time to spend many hours happily with 
her grandchildren. 

And there’s Helena Rubenstein, who has 
netted more than $25 million in her career as 
a cosmetician—which began in 1902 in a 
one-room shop in Melbourne, Australia. 

Mrs. Margaret Rudkin, the president of 
Pepperidge Farm, Inc., in 1937 started her 
business career to supplement the family 

income so that her 3 children could have 
` greater advantages. Her company now has 
bakeries in 3 States, and her gross income 
is estimated at $5 million a year: 

‘Time won’t permit me to tell you the suc- 
cess stories of many other modern American 


women. Some of them are truly fabulous. . 


The number of women who are managers, 
_ Officials or proprietors in some field of busi- 

ness or industry has more than doubled 
since 1940. Within that time there has also 
been a 50 percent gain in the number of 
business and professional women. It is esti- 
mated there are about 314 million women in 
professional, technical and managerial work 
today, including teachers, nurses, account- 
ants, editors, reporters, lawyers, judges, phys- 
icians, surgeons and architects. 

And now the question is, “What special 
qualities take women to the top?” Energy 
and confidence are certainly two of them. 
Pleasure in achievement is undoubtedly a 
third. I think successful women must also 
have a sensitivity to people, and a flair for 
moving with a situation. If one method 
or approach is unrewarding, then another 
must be tried. 

But most important of all, a successful 
woman must have an unshakable determina- 
tion to be successful. She must not let set- 
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backs and disappointments sway her from 
her charted course. 

At the risk of being personal, I will say 
frankly to you that I would not be in Con- 
gress today if I had not been more persistent 
than a hound dog worrying a bone. 

The first public office I aspired to was 
county treasurer. The first time I ran I 
was defeated by 1,500 votes. I had to wait 4 
long years before I could try again. 

During those years I continued in my po- 
sition as deputy county clerk, auditor, and 
recorder—and I took advantage of every op- 
portunity that presented itself to give serv- 
ice to the people. I worked hours and hours 
of overtime—trying to do the best possible 
job I could. The second time I ran, I was 
elected, and I was reelected 4 more times. 

During my courthouse career I was also 
a member of a number of women’s organi- 
zations such as the Business and Profession- 
al Women, and the Soroptimists. We talked 
constantly about the importance of advanc- 
ing women in policymaking posts. Congress 
was one of the stars to which we had hitched 
our wagon. 

But although Idaho women seemed will- 
ing to run for various county jobs, and for 
the State legislature, and other State offi- 
ces, before I came along, only one Idaho 
woman had ever had the courage to try for 
Congress and she lost. There had been a 
hesitancy on the part of women to get out 
and to do the hard work and to take the 
hard knocks and to spend the money neces- 
sary to be elected. I finally decided to prac- 
tice what we had been preaching. 

So in 1950 I ran for Congress, and to make 
a long story short, I was defeated by a mere 
handful of votes. Though that was a heart- 
breaking experience, it was also a very valu- 
able one. I learned a lot, and I made many, 
many friends. 

Then, along in the spring of 1952, my hus- 
band, Jack, said to me one morning: 

“GRACIE, you sowed a lot of grain 2 years 
ago. Are you going to let it go to waste, or 
are you going to get out this fall and harvest 
it?” 

I hesitated only momentarily before I de- 
cided: I’d try again. 

In my 1952 campaign I traveled over 20,000 
miles. I started in April and didn’t stop 
until the polls had ciosed on election day. 
My husband and I stayed in every type of 
accommodation—from good hotels and mo- 
tels to pitching our tent out under the stars 
in the little ghost mining town of Dixie. 
Near the end of the campaign there were 
5 nights when I did not go to bed at all, 
and many nights when I had only 2 
or 8 hours’ sleep. My campaign took my 
husband and me into logging camps where 
we ate with the men in the mess halls—to 
mining dumps where I handed out my cam- 
paign cards to grimy-muckers who had fin- 
ished a day’s toil underground. 

Somewhere along the line I picked up the 
591 votes that made me the victor. 

A. major factor in my election was the 
support of many other women. In fact it 
was the endorsement of the Caldwell Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club that 
gave me the courage to run in the first place. 
I am hopeful that as the years go by more 
women will aspire to higher jobs—and that 
other women will support their endeavor. 

I honestly believe that we women as a 
whole have more patience and tenacity than 
men, and that this is one of our greatest 
assets. We frequently overcome great odds 
and obstacles to achieve our goal. 

An example is Miss Ann Pamela Cunning- 
ham, a South Carolina invalid, whose efforts 
a century ago saved us one of our greatest 
national shrines—Mount Vernon. 

The walls were crumbling and the roof 
sagging when, in 1853, John Augustine Wasin- 
ington, George Washington’s great-grand 
nephew who was then living at Mount 
Vernon offered to sell the estate to the Fed- 
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eral Government or to Maryland. Neither 
was interested. 

From her invalid’s couch in South Caro- 
lina, Miss Cunningham directed a campaign 
to raise $200,000 to buy Mount Vernon. The 
public was hard to arouse, and by the time 
the money was raised, John Washington had 
decided not to sell. 

Miss Cunningham made her painful way 
north to induce him to change his mind, 
She had no luck. She was carried back to 
the Mount Vernon wharf, only to find the 
steamer had left. In the long interval before 
the next steamer, she finally induced Mr. 
Washington to sell. 

The more than a million people who visit 
Mount Vernon each year owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the lionhearted lady who 
dreamed of making the crumbling house on 
the Potomac a national shrine—and did so. 

You girls graduating in this year of 1957 
have an even greater opportunity to achieve 
success and to give service to others, than 
the women whose careers I have touched on 
today. You are moving into a distinctly 
modern world, citizens of the greatest Na- 
tion on earth, equipped by your fine train- 
ing to reap the fullest rewards that life can 
offer in our time. 

Girls, the thought I wish to leave with 
you is that the promise for the youth of 
today is limitless. 

The most important single fact of your 
generation is the emergence of the United 
States on the world scene as the greatest 
Nation of all time. We are now committed 
in practically every part of the earth to keep 
the free world safe and to avert world war ITI. 
Had the United States been committed to 
intervene in full strength from the first mo- 
ment of World War I and II, the First World 
War, and certainly the Second World War 
might never have happened. : 

This theory is now under the acid test. 
It has- worked successfully up to this hour. 

Basic to world peace is our country’s eco- 
nomic strength. 

Our gross national product is expected to 
reach $478 billion in 1957. Compare this 
with our national income of $677 million 
back in 1799 when our Nation was young. 
Our Federal budget alone—that is to say the 
cost of our National Government alone—is 
over 100 times what the Nation’s total in- 
come was just 166 years ago. 

It is said there are no longer any fron- 
tiers to conquer. It is true, to be sure, that 
the covered wagon is gone. It is true that 
despite uranium prospecting, we will prob- 
ably not again have a repetition of the gold 
rush of 1849. The days of Lewis and Clark, 
the Louisiana Purchase, and the annexation 
of Texas may never again be duplicated. 
But to deduce from this that all the fron- 
tiers have been crossed and there are no 
new worlds to conquer is to the blind to 
some of the most fabulously exciting op- 
portunities of all time. 

Atomic energy has revolutionalized the 
status of civilization. 

Air travel is turning the whole world into 
a provincial town. 

Medicine is: giving new outposts to life 
itself. . 

Science is bringing areas of the universe 
almost as close to the earth as America was 
to Europe in the 15th century. 

The present frontiers open vistas far more 
exciting than the gold rush, or the purchase 
of Alaska. The possibilities are so enormous 
they paralyze the imagination. 

We speak of interstellar space with more 
familiarity today than mapmakers spoke of 
the great intercontinental oceans in Colum- 
bus’ time. 

We are even dispatching manmade satel- 
lites to discover for us the mysteries of outer 
space. Scientists speak of travel to the moon 
as a reality probably within the experience 
of you young people in this room. 
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- Prejudice in all areas—including business 
and professional discrimination against 
women—is being eliminated. 

- This, girls, is your inheritance. I cannot 
imagine any period in our history when the 
prospect for the graduate was more promis- 
ing. You are going out into the world in an 
epoch in history that presents limitless op- 
portunities for you as an individual. 


Secretary Benson Exposes Half-Truths 
About Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing address by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson before the Min- 
nesota Bankers Association meeting in 
St. Paul, Minn., on June 12. Perhaps 
no major problem has been subjected to 
as Many half-truths during recent years 
as occurred with respect to the farm 
problem. Secretary Benson, in his 
speech to the Minnesota Bankers Asso- 
ciation, clearly and effectively and in his 
characteristically straightforward way 
has told the whole truth about a num- 
ber of these half-truths. There are 
enough difficulties in this field even 
when only the facts—all of them—are 
considered. It is essential to eliminate 
these difficulties and differences which 
are based on beliefs or charges that are 
not in accord with the facts. Secretary 
Benson’s address contributes greatly to 
making clear the real facts. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tart BENSON BEFORE THE MINNESOTA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, JUNE 12, 1957 


This is a great pleasure, a. signal honor, 
and a challenging responsibility. I welcome 
the opportunity to meet with you and share 
my thoughts regarding the agricultural 
problems of this great State and this favored 
Nation. 

One might. wonder what a Secretary of 
Agriculture would have to say to a group 
of bankers. At first thought, our respective 
fields might appear remote from one another. 

Yet the Secretary of Agriculture must be 
concerned with financial matters. Our 
Commodity Credit Corporation is the second 
largest. corporation in the world, exceeded 
only by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. We now hold loans on farm commod- 
ities totaling $2.3 billion, and we own $5.5 
billion worth of commodities taken over 
through nonrecourse loans. We hold about 
$3.7 billion worth of loans made to farmers 
for financing the purchase of real estate, for 
production credit, for building farm storage, 
for supplying electricity and telephones, for 
construction of facilities to conserve soil and 
water resources, and for various other pur- 
poses. This $3.7 billion does not include 
loans of the Farm Credit Administration, 
which was made an independent agency in 
1953 in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of this administration. 

So, along with you, I am concerned with 
interest rates, terms of repayment, and other 
financial matters. 

I am also concerned about Government 
competition with private business. I be- 
lieve that Government should not be in com- 
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petition with its own taxpaying citizens. I 
believe we should leave to private enterprise 
those things which private enterprise is able 
and willing to do. 

You, on your part, must be interested in 
agriculture. You have an outstanding rec- 
ord in staying with your farmer borrowers 
in spite of drought and other economic 
reversals. ‘You are in a key position to coun- 
sel with farmers on important business 
decisions. 

The financial needs of our farm people are 
great indeed. Farmers require extensive 
financial services. They have borrowed al- 
most ten billion dollars, secured by real 
estate, and they have borrowed another $8 
billion of short-term credit of one Kind or 
another. Private sources supply the bulk 
of farmer borrowings; it will be my unfail- 
ing purpose to keep it so. 

Not only must our farmers be financed; 
the many industries which serve agriculture 
have their special credit needs. Implement 
factories, petroleum refineries, fertilizer 
plants, feed mills, facilities for processing, 
storing, transporting, refrigerating, and 
merchandising farm products, these all re- 
quire financing. The food business, in its 
many phases, is the largest single business 
in the country. It takes 25 percent of the 
consumer’s dollar. It takes a goodly share 
of your services. We do indeed have a com- 
munity of interest. 

Because the farm and financial community 
are interdependent, they should understand 
one another. Certainly the financial serv- 
ices which you provide are not always well 
understood by farm people; I am likewise 
sure that the problems of our farm people 
are not clear to all of you. The air is filled 
with statements, denials, allegations, and 
half-truths regarding your field and mine. 
The problem is to distinguish between the 
truths, the half-truths, and the untruths. 

You could easily prepare a list of half- 
truths about the banking fraternity; ideas 
that are somehow plausible, yet take undue 
liberty with the facts. 

One half-truth that comes to mind is the 
belief, widely held by farm people, that 
bankers work only from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 3 in the afternoon. Some 
people don’t stop to think that there is 
work to do after the cashier’s cage is closed. 

Another popular misconception is that 
the banker hopes the borrower will be unable 
to repay his loan so that the baniter can take 
ever the collateral. 

Statements which are totally false cannot 
long survive. 

Statements that are wholly true may be 
resisted for a time, but the truth must ulti- 
mately triumph. 

The troublesome statement is the half- 
truth, which has some visible basis in fact, 
the statement which has enough truth to 
make it plausible and enough untruth to 
make it dangerous. Such a statement can 
be used by the uninformed or the unscrupu- 
Ious to convey an entirely erroneous im- 
pression. 

I should like to enumerate nine widely- 
held ideas about agriculture. All of them 
can be made to sound more or less plausible, 
but they contain only a fragment of truth. 
All of them stand in the way of sound solu- 
tions to farm problems. 

The first half-truth is that there is a 
single farm problem or a single solution. 

How we long for simple explanations and 
simple remedies. 

How easy the answers become when we 
oversimplify the problem. 

Shall we say the farm problem is the level 
of price supports for the basic commodities? 
This ignores most of the problems in agri- 
culture; only 12 percent of Minnesota’s farm 
income is from the basic commodities. It 
ignores the hardships resulting from 
drought, flood, frost, and other natural 
causes. It ignores the true cause of low in- 
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come, namely the fact that many farms are 
too small and lack sufficient resources. 

There are many problems, not one. And 
for each problem there are many potential 
remedies, not just one. Most of these reme- 
dies are in the hands of individual farmers 
and their organizations. Better farming 
methods, improved marketing, power produc- 
tion costs, better choice of enterprises, these 
are solutions which may lack political ap- 
peal, but they are effective. 

Beware the man who paints agriculture as 
having one problem and one solution. 

Another half-truth is that agricultural 
production can be controlled with acreage 
allotments. 

Acreage controls can, to a degree, restrict 
the output of a particular crop. But controls 
have little effect on total production. 

When a farmer is restricted on the acreage 
of a particular crop he picks his best land, 
fertilizes heavily, uses modern methods, and 
increases the yield per acre. And he uses the 
acres taken out of one crop for the produc- 
tion of other crops. 

It might be possible to work out. regula- 
tions which would be stiff enough really to 
control production. But the evidence of 25 
years is that farmers do not want them. The 
Congress will not enact them and even if 
they were enacted it would be difficult to 
enforce them. 

You read in the papers, occasionally, that 
farmers have voted production controls on 
themselves as a means of getting a particular 
level of price support. What you do not 
read is that these controls have been watered 
down by law to such a point that they don’t 
control production. A whole battery of 
fudge factors has been introduced; permis- 
sion to plant on acres diverted from the basic 
crops, minimum national allotments, mini- 
mum individual allotments, legislative ac- 
tion to boost allotments or keep them from 
falling, and control on the basis of harvested 
rather than planted acres. 

The number of acres of wheat actually 
needed, according to formula, to bring sup- 
plies into line this year was only about 12 
million. Yet the number of acres offered to 
farmers in the referendum, by law, was 55 
million, 44% times as great. à 

The alternative to a vote favoring quotas 
has been made unattractive by law. Instead 
of offering reasonable alternatives, the choice 
offered is between quotas and virtually no 
program at all. ; 

Farmers have voted favorably on acreage - 
allotments and marketing quotas, but such 
a vote cannot be correctly interpreted as in- 
dicating that farmers favor controls which 
will actually control. 

It is clear that we have no other choice 
than to live with abundance. Experience in- 
dicates that we cannot effectively legislate 
scarcity. Nor should we want to do so. 
Abundance is a blessing if our programs are 
sound. 

A third belief, embracing only a fragment 
of truth, is that farm prices, over the long 
pull, can be made in Washington. 

When a farmer sells wheat or soybeans or 
hogs he is paid a price. Why that price? 
Why not a higher price? He needs an an- 
swer that he can understand, and there are 
plenty of people ready to supply it. 

What answer is easier to accept than that 
farm prices are made in Washington? If 
farm prices are rising, the ins will be sup- 
porting this view and the outs will be deny- 
ing it. If farm prices are falling, the reverse 
will be true. So the issue always has a 
considerable number of people who will keep 
it alive. To those who must have a simple 
explanation for prices, this is both the 
simplest and the most readily available. 

Are farm prices really made in Washing- 
ton? Certainly for a crop like corn, the level 
of price support set in accordance with law 
has an important influence, at least in the 
short run. But if the price is set too far 
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from where the buyers and sellers them- 
selves would set it, the forces of the market 
will ultimately reassert themselves. 

The belief that farm prices are made, or 
should be made or could be made in Wash- 
ington is particularly dangerous because it 
leads to pressures for unworkable programs, 
the final results of which are harmful to 
farmers. 

A fourth half-truth is that farm prosperity 
depends directly on farm prices. 

I want to see farm prices as high as we 
can have them, consistent with retaining 
and expanding our markets. 

My concern, and the farmers’ concern, is 
more with net farm income than with price 
per unit. It is income that farmers spend, 
not price. Income is the result of produs- 
tion times price per unit minus costs. 

Certain of our farm products have been 
supported continually and substantially 
above the levels that would prevail if pro- 
ducers and consumers were free to bargain 
together. It is my belief that lower prices 
for a number of these crops would have the 
long-run effect of expanding markets and 
increasing net farm incomes. Markets 
would be regained. Production could be 
increased. Production costs per unit would 
be decreased. And farm people would be 
better off. 

For other commodities, or with other mar- 
ket conditions, prices could and should go 
up. We have raised price support levels, on 
occasions when we thought it would he 
helpful to do so, above the minimum levels 
specified in the law and above the levels of 
previous years. 

I think our price structure in agriculture 
should have flexibility in it, flexibility to go 
up or down in accordance with market con- 
ditions. 

Another half-truth is that farmers alone 
are exposed to the competitive system, while 
everyone else is protected from it. 

It is true that, compared with certain 

other groups, farmers occupy an exposed 
economic position and lack bargaining 
power. 
- Much has been attempted, through Gov- 
ernment programs of one kind or another, 
to provide more economic security for farm 
people. The net realized cost last year of 
Federal programs primarily to support farm 
prices and farm income was $1.9 billion, a 
sum equal to 16 percent of our net farm 
income. This year the cost will be much 
larger. Costs are high because we are now 
picking up the tab for losses experienced in 
moving commodities accumulated in. earlier 
years. 

Nonfarm enterprises do not completely es- 
cape competitive forces. Only about three- 
fourths of the wholesale trade firms sur- 
vive their first full year of operation; only 
about 30 percent survive more than 10 years. 
Only about three-fifths of the retail trade 
firms survive their first year and only about 
one-sixth reach the age of 10 years. Labor 
has a minimum wage, it is true, but no job 
is assured at that minimum wage. And the 
guaranteed minimum is only about 50 per- 
cent as high as the average hourly earnings 
of factory workers. This is something like 
@ support price at 50 percent of the market 
level. 

One of the most important components 
of economic security is the opportunity to 
change freely from one enterprise to another. 
Fortunately this opportunity continues for 
all groups with fewer impediments in this 
country than in any other country in the 
world. 

The economic hazards of our farm people 
constitute a serious problem. These can be 
at least partly counteracted by farmer co- 
operatives, sound agricultural legislation, 
improved farming methods, and sound fiscal 
and monetary policy. They cannot be 
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remedied by invidious and erroneous com- 
parisons. 

The sixth half-truth on my list is this: 
That price supports protect the small farm 
operator. 

Suppose a farmer has only a few cows and 
a few acres of land, with total sales of less 
than $1,000 a year. There are a million and 
a half such farm families in the United 
States. How much will it help a farmer like 
that to have higher price supports? His 
problem is volume, not price; 200 percent 
of parity wouldn’t give him a decent level 
of living. 

Most of the dollars put out to support 
farm prices go to the large producers. Here, 
crop by crop, for a recent year, are the 
percentages of the total loan funds going to 
the 1 percent of the borrowers who took out 
the largest loans: 

- Barley, 24 percent of the dollars to 1 per- 
cent of the borrowers. 

Wheat, 12 percent of the dollars to 1 per- 
cent of the borrowers. 

Oats, 11 percent of the dollars to 1 percent 
of the borrowers. 

Grain sorghums, 11 percent of the dollars 
to 1 percent of the borrowers. 

Soybeans, 8 percent of the dollars to 1 
pexcent of the borrowers. 

Flaxseed, 8 percent of the dollars to 1 per- 
cent of the borrowers. 

Corn, 6 percent of the dollars to 1 percent 
of the borrowers. 

Some loans to a single producer have run 
as high as a million dollars in a single year. 

For every dollar that goes to a small-farm 
operator, many dollars go to the large unit. 

A seventh fractional truth is that farmers 
increase production when prices fall, in order 
to maintain income. ; 

There are some farmers, with few alter- 
native opportunities, who operate in this 
manner. Most of them do not. 

Why have hogs recently risen above $19.00 
per hundred pounds? Because the low 
prices of a year and a half ago caused farmers 
to reduce farrowings. If we had supported 
hog prices then, as some people wanted us 
to, we would now have heavy supplies and 
low prices instead of a good market. 

Why are hatchings of replacement chicks 
running 21 percent below a year ago? Be- 
cause of low egg prices this past winter. 

There is no competent research that I 
know of which supports the belief that 
farmers in the aggregate increase production 
when prices fall, other things being equal. 
On the contrary, a large number of scientists 
have affirmed the fact that a high price gen- 
erally stimulates production and a low price 
either reduces output or retards expansion, 

If farmers increase production when prices 
fall, then the Congress should have lowered 
price supports during the war, when added 
production was needed. Instead, supports 
were raised, indicating that the Congress, 
by its deeds if not its words, recognizes the 
true nature of the relationship. 

The belief that farmers increase produc- 
tion when prices fall is little more than .a 
rationale for high price supports. 

No matter what the diagnosis is, the prac- 
tical prescription is the same: 

Is there a general depression? Raise price 
supports. 

Is there inflation? Raise price supports. 

Do we need more production? Raise price 
supports. 

Do we need less production? Raise price 
supports. 

Farm problems need better diagnosis and 
better prescription than that. 

The eighth on this list of misconceptions 
is the belief that the family farm is on the 
way out. 

The family farm is undergoing changes, 
but it is not on the way out. It has had 
to change in order to survive. It is becom- 
ing larger, it requires more skills, it takes 
more capital. But still, as has always been 
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the case in America, most of our farm pro- 
duction comes from farms on which the 
capital, the labor, and the management are 
supplied primarily by the farmer and his 
family. 

The percentage of our agricultural pro- 
duction which is turned out by family-sized 
farms has not changed appreciably in the 
last 15 years. 

Three-fourths of our farms are operated 
by those who own them. 

Two out of three farms have no mortgage 
debt. 

The family farm has withstood inflation, 
depression, war, drought, and other disasters, 
It is withstanding the impact of a techno- 
logical revolution. It will outlast the pessi- 
mists who predict its extinction, 

The men who laid the foundations for our 
agriculture had faith in the family farm, 
not only as a good place to raise crops and 
livestock but as a good place to raise Ameri- 
can citizens. Their judgment has been 
thoroughly vindicated. 

The family farm has great adaptability 
and staying power so long as management is 
kept free to make needed adjustments. To 
freeze the family farm into a rigid, precon- 
ceived pattern would be the quickest way to 
weaken it. 

A ninth and final item on-this list is a 
complete untruth and one that especially 
arouses my ire. It is the suggestion that 


‘farmers are just a lot of goldbrickers who 


want Government handouts. 

Anyone who makes such a statement simply 
does not know farm people and does not know 
farm problems. 

Farmers have genuine problems. They are 
on a cost-price squeeze. They are adjust- 
ing from wartime to peacetime markets. 
They feel the impact of a technological revo- 
lution. They are subject to great natural 
hazards. Their markets suffer from huge 
surpluses due at least in part to programs 
of the past. To say that they have no real 
problems is outright folly. 

`- Farm people need the sympathetic help 
of their Government, something they have 
not always had. A loose purse string is not 
the answer. The need is for solid facts and 
an understanding heart. 

A great majority of our farm people want 
no special favors. In the race they must 
run they want only a fair place at the start- 
ing line. Sometimes they are overrepre- 
sented, to their disadvantage, by well-mean- 
ing self-appointed spokesmen. 

These nine half-truths were the founda- 
tion for some of the farm programs of the 
past. On this shaky base was erected a great 
superstructure of production controls and 
price supports, with rigid formulas and de- 
tailed schedules. 

The superstructure is now beginning to 
sag and creak at the joints. Increasingly, 
farm people are becoming convinced that 
some changes need to be made. The archi- 
tects are assembling to draw up new plans. 

My plea is that we not just consider patch- 
ing up the superstructure, but that we take 
a good look at the foundation itself. If we 
simply patch up the building without fixing 
the foundation, we can be sure that before 
long we’re in for trouble again. 

I know no better foundation than one 
which will support an agriculture which is 
prosperous, expanding, and free. 

We have been moving in that direction. 
The Agricultural Act of 1954 was an impor- 
tant first step. It reestablished the essen- 
tial principle of price flexibility. The Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 defended the ground 
gained in 1954 and in addition provided use- 
ful tools for dealing directly with surplus 
problems, 

Now we are ready for another step. We 
should move away from formulas in the old 
basic law which require that price supports 
be raised as soon as surpluses are moved, 
If we do not, the stage will be set for surplus 
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number 2 as soon as we dispose of surplus 
number 1. We should move toward more 
freedom of decisionmaking on the part of 
the individual farmer. I so indicated in 
recent letters to Senator ELLENDER and Con- 
gressman CooLEY, chairmen of the Agri- 
cultural Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

There is much that is good in our present 
farm laws. What is good should be saved. 
What is not good should be changed. I do 
not propose to eliminate price supports. 
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We have programs that are working well; 
examples are the programs for soybeans, 
oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghum. These 
successful programs can be a pattern for 
the programs that are now causing difficulty. 
Years from now, the historian will write 
the history of the present day. What will 
he write? That the winning of abundance 
resulted in the loss of freedom? That this 
generation had so little faith in its free insti- 
tutions that it surrendered them without 
firing a shot? 
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Or will he write that these free institu- 
tions were put to the test, that they sur- 
vived, intact and strengthened, ready to 
serve as an inspiration to liberty-loving peo- 
ple everywhere? This is what he must write. 
This is what he will write, if we are equal 
to the opportunity which confronts us. 

May God grant us wisdom, faith, patience 
and courage to see the opportunities which 
lie beyond our problems. May we willingly 
accept the responsibility which will forever 
be the counterpart of freedom. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 18, 1957 


The Senate met in executive session. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal ‘Spirit; who hast appointed 
our. portion of labor, we pause in the 
midst of this day’s duties to acknowl- 
edge that we are not our own; it is Thy 
lordship over life which we would keep 
vividly before our eyes, lest we be con- 
founded by the world’s confusion and 
become mired in the devices and desires 
of motives: which are essentially selfish. 

Help us to work while it is called day, 
knowing that the night cometh when our 
work is done. We beseech Thee, help 
us to use the precious hours of every 
day in such manner that Thou canst 
hallow them with Thy blessing and glo- 
‘rify them with Thy presence. Keep our 
expectant eyes on the dawning future 
toward which we strive. Give us the 
radiant joy which is the constant re- 
ward of those who are workers together 
‘with Thee for a redeemed earth to which 
Thy kingdom of brotherhood at last 
shall come. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in legislative session, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of the previous day, 
June 17, 1957, be approved without read- 
ing. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


By unanimous consent, the following 
favorable report of nominations was sub- 
mitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Franklin R. Gossett, and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


NOMINATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nations on the calendar will be stated. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Albert James Robertson, of Iowa, to 
be a member of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board for a term of 4 years expir- 
ing June 30, 1961. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., of Texas, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Darrell O. Holmes, of Washington, to 
be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Washington for a term of 4 
years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 'BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, inasmuch as the Senate con- 
vened in executive session, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senators, upon 
unanimous consent, may introduce bills 
for reference; file reports, and make 
statements, which shall be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


IMPORTANCE OF MULTIPURPOSE 
DAMS AND RESERVOIRS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed to make a statement for 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Texas may 
proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in my State of Texas, 8 years of 
continuous drought have been followed 
by 10 weeks of devastating floods. 

At the middle of April, 9 multipur- 
pose reservoirs on the Trinity, Brazos, 
Neches, and Colorado Rivers impounded 
only 800,000 acre-feet of water. By the 


end of May, the same reservoirs held 
back more than 5 million acre-feet of 
water; and there have been additional 
heavy rains in some areas since the end 
of May. 

Terrific damage has resulted from 
these spring floods in Texas. Homes 
have been swept away. Business prop- 
erties have been ruined. Human lives 
have been lost. 

Agricultural damage from the floods 
has been set at $27.3 million. In all, the 
damage done by floodwaters that exist- 
ing dams could not control is estimated 
by the Corps of Army Engineers at $69.7 
million. 

Mr. President, that is a brief account- 
ing of the damage done. 

What about the damage prevented— 
prevented ky the kind of flood-control 
and water-conservation projects for 
which we shall be called upon shortly 
to vote appropriations? 

Except for projects of this kind that 
already have been constructed in Texas, 
flood damage in the State would have 
been $106.3 million greater than it ac- 
tually was. 

If money had not been spent wisely— 
invested soundly—for these projects, our 
flood damage in Texas so far this year 
would have amounted to $176 million, 
instead of $69.7 million. 

What have these projects cost? Mr. 
President, the total cost of the struc- 
tures that saved the $106.3 million was 
$121.4 million. They almost paid for 
themselves in a single flood season. 
When past benefits are taken into ac- 
count—such benefits as water supply 
and the generation of power and the 
prevention of flood damage in other 
years—we see that the projects have 
much more than paid for themselves. 

Every benefit we gain from them in 
the future will be clear profit—a healthy 
return on a wise investment. 

We could have prevented even more 
damage in Texas this year. We could 
have made even greater savings. If 
flood-control projects authorized by the 
Congress, but not yet constructed, had 
been in existence, the engineers tell us 
flood damage would have been $37.8 
million less than it actually was. 

For the want of a dam, these millions 
of dollars were lost. 

For the want of a dam, the lives of 
human beings were lost. 

I know that Senators coming from 
other States subject to periodic floods 
can describe situations similar to those 
that exist in Texas. In those States, as 
in Texas, damage is suffered that could 
have been averted; lives are lost that 
could have been saved. 
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Mr. President, the Congress must have 
the vision, the determination, and the 
drive to go forward with a vast network 
of flood-control and water-conservation 
projects. 

Delay has proved terribly costly. Fur- 
ther delay will add to the cost. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce be authorized to meet for a short 
period of time, beginning at 2:30 o’clock 
this afternoon, on two or three impor- 
tant matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF HOOVER 
COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
from the President of the United States, 
relating to the status of certain pending 
legislative measures to implement 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
which have the support of the adminis- 
tration which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 17, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On April 18, 1957, 
in commenting on House Resolution 190 
which asked me to provide the House of 
Representatives with suggested ways in 
which the 1958 budget could be reduced, 
I indicated that there were a number of 
bills pending before the Congress which 
would implement various Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations for which leg- 
islative action is required. 

Subsequently I have received an up- 
to-date report from my special assist- 
ant, Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum, outlining 
progress in implementing the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. Much 
of the action needed for further im- 
plementation of specific recommenda- 
tions requires no additional legislative 
approval. However, some of the re- 
maining outstanding recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission will require 
Congressional action. 

I am aware of the fact that the Con- 
gress already has enacted a number of 
bills which provide for implementation 
of Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions. I realize also that a large number 
of bills to implement other recommenda- 
tions are before this session of the 
Congress, In order to assist in the con- 
sideration of such measures in this ses- 
sion, I am listing herewith a series of 
such bills on which this administration 
has favorably reported, including those 
to which the administration would at- 
tach top priority. 

Specifically, in order that we may 
have final Congressional action at this 
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session of the Congress I would urge that 
priority be given to bills implementing 
the following Hoover Commission 
recommendations: 

1. Extension of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, 

2. Authorization of appropriation on 
the basis of annual accrued expenditures. 

3. Provision for training of Federal 
personnel at public or private facilities. 

4, Repeal of provision for clearance of 
real property transactions with Con- 
gressional committees. 

5. Discontinuance of the Postal Sav- 
ings System. 

The attached memorandum from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
indicates the status of bills concerned 
with each of these proposals, as well as 
other Hoover Commission proposals now 
pending before the Congress which the 
administration has supported. I am 
glad to note favorable action by one or 
the other House on some of these pro- 
posals, I commend these measures to 
the Congress for its earnest considera- 
tion with the thought that approval of 
them would be further evidence of our 
joint determination to take advantage 
of every opportunity to bring to our 
Government greater efficiency and econ- 
omy in operation. Even though im- 
plementation of such recommendations 
does not always manifest itself in dollar 
savings which can be readily identified 
in a budget, I know the Congress is as 
eager as I am to achieve every possible 
improvement in our Government. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


EQUALIZATION OF ALLOTMENTS ON 
AGUA CALIENTE (PALM SPRINGS) 
RESERVATION, CALIF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide for the 
equalization of allotments on the Agua 
Caliente (Palm Springs) Reservation in 
California, and for other purposes, 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature. of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 29, relative. to 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States in relation to surplus food ware- 
housing and the civil defense program 


“Whereas civil defense planning contem- 
plates the evacuation of urban areas in the 
event of an enemy attack; and 

“Whereas food and other basic supplies 
necessary to maintain the population of the 
State are for the most part stored within 
these urban target areas which will be 
evacuated and abandoned in the event of 
an enemy attack, leaving the population of 
the State, which would become refugee pop- 


“ulation, without adequate food and other 


supplies necessary to maintain life; and 
“Whereas the Federal Government has on 
hand and in storage large quantities of 
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surplus stocks of basic foods and other es- 
sentials, and there is before Congress a 
measure providing for the stockpiling of 
these surplus foods at strategic locations 
throughout the country and there is also 
before Congress the proposal that basic 
foods and other essentials be stockpiled in 
connection and the national civil defense 
program; and 

“Whereas California’s sister State of Ne- 
vada by Assembly Joint Resolution No. 4 
adopted by the 1957 Nevada Legislature 
calls upon the Federal Government to take 
notice of this inadequacy in the national 
civil defense program; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be urged to 
take notice of this present inadequacy of 
the civil defense program of California and 
to take positive action to provide for the 
stockpiling of surplus foods and other es- 
sentials of life in strategic locations within 
the State of California and such other stra- 
tegic locations as may be found desirable 
and essential to a well-rounded civil defense 
program, so that in the event of an enemy 
attack the refugees of the urban and target 
areas will be provided with adequate basic 
foods and other supplies as would be neces- 
sary to maintain the public health and 
safety; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be urged to direct the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and other Fed- 
eral agencies holding in storage surplus 
foods and supplies to store in strategic places 
in California these essentials in order that 
they may be available in the event they 
would be needed in the civil defense pro- 
gram; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the 
senate be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees which will consider legislation re- 
lating to surplus foods, the warehousing of 
such surplus commodities, and civil defense 
planning, and to each member of the Cali- 
fornia Congressional delegation.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Joint Resolution No. 37, relative to 
memorializing the United States Govern- 
ment to control the import of dried figs 
and fig paste to the extent necessary to 
protect adequately the American fig pro- 
ducing industry located in California 


“Whereas American fig production is lo- 
cated practically entirely in the central por- 
tion of the San Joaquin Valley of California; 
and 

“Whereas such production is an important 
and significant part of the agricultural 
economy of California and of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas this American fig production 
under the control of a Federal marketing 
order currently runs less than 80 percent of 
American fig consumption; and 

“Whereas however, for the past 3 or 4 years 
an increasing share of this American market 
has been obtained by foreign figs from Portu- 
gal, Greece, and Turkey which are produced 
by peasant families operating at a labor cost 
against which American producers cannot 
compete; and 

“Whereas these increasing imports of for- 
eign figs have driven down the price received 
by American fig producers to the lowest level 
since the years immediately prior to World 
War II; and 

“Whereas a substantial portion of Ameri- 
can fig production under the aforementioned 
Federal marketing order is being diverted to 
noncompetitive and low value uses to the 
economic disadvantage cf the American fig 
producers; and 
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“Whereas this decreasing share of the 
American market, these declining prices, and 
this disadvantageous diversion of much of 
the American fig production to noncompeti- 
tive and low value uses threaten the Ameri- 
can fig industry with extinction in the not 
too distant future; and 

“Whereas last August the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture officially recognized 
the catastrophic plight of the American fig 
producing industry and requested the Presi- 
dent of the United States to direct the United 
States Tariff Commission, under appropriate 
Federal legislation, to investigate whether or 
not imports of dried figs and fig paste should 
not be restricted; and 

“Whereas last October the President of the 
United States directed the Tariff Commission 
to make such investigation; and 

“Whereas, however, after an investigation 
and hearing the Tariff Commission last De- 
cember strangely reported that no import 
restrictions upon figs were warranted; and 

“Whereas under these conditions fig pro- 
ducers in California will be forced into other 
lines of agriculture and thereby tend to de- 
stroy the delicate balance of supply and de- 
mand in those lines; and 

“Whereas, furthermore, much of Califor- 
nia’s specialized agricultural production, 
such as the almond, walnut, olive, and date 
crops, depends on the retention by those 
crops of a fair share of the American market 
and could therefore be similarly injured if 
this policy of nonrestriction of foreign im- 
ports is followed with respect to them; and 

“Whereas, therefore, the State of California 
cannot afford to see its fig production indus- 
try destroyed by unrestricted and unfair for- 
eign competition, not only because of the de- 
struction of the fig production industry but 
also because of the harmful precedent set 
for and unstabilizing influence resulting to 
the many other import-vulnerable crops of 
the State of California: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to take steps 
with all due haste, under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act or otherwise, to place such 
limitations upon the importation of dried 
figs and fig paste as will restore order to the 
domestic fig producing industry; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and to the Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission.” 


—— 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint resolution 38, relative to 
the Land Use Program for the Lower Colo- 
rado River 


“Whereas the Parker Dam County Recrea- 
tion District has been created in San Ber- 
nardino County comprising in its entirety 
land owned by the United States; and 

“Whereas the United States Department of 
the Interior has under consideration at the 
present time numerous proposals which 
would affect the use of the land along the 
Colorado River below Parker Dam; and 

“Whereas such proposals would, in their 
present form, adversely affect the adminis- 
tration of said lands by the Parker Dam 
County Recreation District; and 

“Whereas said district is authorized under 
the laws of this State to lease or otherwise 
acquire control of all or any of the land in 
the district from the United States upon 
such terms as may be mutually agreed upon 
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by the trustees of the district and the United 
States, and to, in turn, rent or sublease any 
of such land to any person for any purpose, 
recreational or otherwise, not inconsistent 
with the terms of the lease or other agree- 
ment under which the district holds the land 
under the United States: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States and the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to give consideration to 
leasing or giving control to the Parker Dam 
County Recreation District the lands located 
within the boundaries of said district and 
that the department be requested to take no 
action with respect to land use which will 
affect the operation of said district; and þe 
it further : 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
þe hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

The petition of Mr. and Mrs. J. Marino, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to permit orphans to enter 
the United States for adoption; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Clarence Vaught, of New 
York, N. Y., praying for the enactment of a 
new GI bill, for the benefit of veterans; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pre- 
sent a series of resolutions for appro- 
priate reference, and printing in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Minnesota is 
recognized for that purpose. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RABBINICAL 
ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received copies of two resolu- 
tions adopted by the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly of America at its convention at Kia- 
mesha Lake, N. Y., on May 16, 1957. 

The first of these resolutions concerns 
access by Israel to the Suez Canal and 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The second seeks speedy revision of 
the McCarran-Walter immigration law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lutions be printed in the ReEcorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
“Resolution on Israel, Suez, and Aqaba 

adopted by the Rabbinical Assembly, Kia- 

mesha Lake, N. Y., May 16, 1957 

“Out of deep religious concern for the pres- 
ervation of human life, we urge the states- 
men of our country to redouble their efforts 
to bring peace and stability to the Middle 
East. Essential to the prevention of hos- 
tilities in that area is a fair and clear Amer- 
ican foreign policy. To hide behind the 
smokescreen of inability to cope with a situ- 
ation within the United Nations framework, 
only makes a mockery of peace and justice. 
The world has a right to expect progressive 
leadership from the United States of Ameri- 
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ca such as was demonstrated during the re- 
cent crisis in Jordan. Lack of American 
leadership in the Middle East will result in 
continued violence which may eventually 
spread to other areas. Promises, which have 
been made or implied by the President of the 
United States of America to Israel concern- 
ing the use of the Suez Canal and Gulf of 
Agaba, must be fulfilled if we are not to 
yield to the blackmailing devices of Arab 
potentates who flirt with communism. 
Egypt must not be permitted to return to 
the positions from which it may again 
blockade the Gulf of Aqaba and its interna- 
tional waterway.” 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Resolution on immigration policy adopted 
by the Rabbinical Asembly Convention, 
Kiamesha Lake, N. Y., May 16, 1957 


“The Rabbinical Assembly of America de- 
plores the failure of Congress to eliminate 
the restrictive, discriminatory provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (McCarran-Walter law), which have 
been denounced by many religious and civic 
groups and by Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower. 

“We urge Congress to enact speedily 
amendments which will revise the immigra- 
tion law in order to: 

“(a) Substitute an equitable and nondis- 
criminatory formula for the admission of 
new Americans in place of the invidious na- 
tional origins quota system; 

“(b) Eliminate the unnecessary and harsh 
deportation provisions; 

“(c) Eliminate the inequitable distinc- 
tions now in the law as between native-born 
and naturalized Americans; 

“(d) Set up fair appellate procedures in 
immigration and nationality matters. 

“We further call upon the President to 
make use of the powers at his disposal in 
order to admit refugees from Egyptian 
tyranny and persecution as was done for the 
Hungarian refugees.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF AMERICAN UNI- 
TARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
American Unitarian Association at its 
annual meeting in Boston on May 28, 
1957, adopted two resolutions which have 
just been sent to me. 

The first urges the American delega- 
tion at the United Nations to work for 
the establishment of a permanent U. N. 
police force, and the second urges the 
United States delegation at the ‘United 
Nations to continue to challenge Soviet 
violation of international law and mo- 
rality in Hungary. It also supports im- 
mediate action by Congress to recognize 
the admission of Hungarian refugees to 
the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
resolutions be printed in the RECORD, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED NATIONS POLICE FORCE 

Whereas the United Nations Charter en- 
visions the establishment of a police force 
for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security; and proposals to this 
end have already been introduced by Canada 
and Pakistan; and 

Whereas the United Nations Force in the 
Middle East has been an important factor 
in halting hostilities and facilitating peace- 
ful settlement; and 
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Whereas the present United Nations force? 


in the Middle East is of an emergency and 
limited nature: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian 


Association urge the American and Canadian 
delegations to the United Nations to work 
for the establishment of a permanent United 
Nations police force; and be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 


be sent to the members of the American: 


and Canadian delegations to the United Na- 


tions, the United States State Department,,. 


and the Canadian Office of External Affairs. 

Adopted by the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, May 28, 
1957. 


HUNGARY 


Whereas the recent tragedy which has be- 


fallen the heroic people of Hungary has 
aroused the sympathy and ire of freedom 
lovers the world over: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian 


Association: 

1. Condemn the brutal and unprovoked 
attack by the Soviet Union on the Hungarian 
people and express its solidarity with those 
who have risked or laid down their lives for 
freedom; and 

2. Offer support to the Unitarian Service 
Committee, and those organizations working 
with it, who are rescuing and rehabilitating 
those who have fied the Soviet terror; and 

3. Urge the United States delegation to 
the United Nations to continue challenging 
the illegal Soviet occupation of Hungary and 
the alleged deportation of its citizens; and 

4. Give support to a special act of Congress 
to give refugees of the current exodus from 
Hungary full- immigrant status, without 
charging their numbers against any present 
or future quota. 

Adopted by the annual meeting of the 


American Unitarian Association, May 28, 
1957. 
RESOLUTIONS OF MINNESOTA 


BRANCH, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received two resolutions from 
the State convention of the Minnesota 
branch, National Association of Postal 
Supervisors. 

The first of these resolutions advocates 
an immediate 15-percent increase in 
postal.employees’ salaries, including the 
postal supervisors. 

The second urges the passage of S. 
1534, the postage rate increase bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
resolutions be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolution 2 

Whereas salaries of postal employees, and 
in particular, salaries of post office super- 
visors, continue to lag far behind wages 
paid in private industry; and 

Whereas, as recently as May 1957, the De- 
partment of Labor stated that the cost of 


living had reached an all-time high: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State branch 
of the National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, in convention assembled in Fargo, 
N. Dak., June 7-8, 1957, go on record as 
favoring an immediate 15-percent increase 
in salaries across the board. 

Approved by Minnesota Branch, National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, Fargo, 
N. Dak., June 7-8, 1957. 

D. O. BODIER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Cambridge, Minn. 
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` Resolution 3 


Whereas postage rate increase bills, S. 1534 
and H. R. 5836, have been introduced in 
Congress; and y 


Whereas we believe that the increased 


revenue will more accurately reflect the 


value of the service rendered to she publics: 


Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the PER ES branch of 
the National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, in convention assembled in Fargo, 
N. Dak., June 7 and 8, 1957, go on record 
favoring and urging the passage of these 
bills. 

Approved by Minnesota Branch, NAPS, 
Fargo, N. Dak., June 7 and 8, 1957. 

D. O. BODIEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Cambridge, Minn. 


RESOLUTION OF CARLTON COUNTY 
COOPERATIVE POWER ASSOCIA- 
TION, KETTLE RIVER, MINN. 


- Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received two resolutions from 
the Carlton County Cooperative Power 
Association at Kettle River, Minn. 

The first endorses S. 555, the Hells 
Canyon bill, of which I am glad to be a 
cosponsor. 


The second opposes any increase in 
REA cooperative interest rates as well as 


any legislation which would raise the 
cost of REA loans. 


I ask unanimous consent that the two 

resolutions be printed in the. Race and 
appropriately referred. 
. There being no objection, the satel 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

Ordered to lie on the table: 

“Resolution 

“Whereas the passage of Senate bill 555 
will reopen the possibilities for the full de- 
velopment of the electric power generation 
potential of the Snake River at Hells Can- 
yon, and because of the low cost of power so 
produced, will benefit, not only the North- 
west, but will result -in a tremendous say- 
ing in the production cost of phosphate fer- 
tilizer to the farmers of the Midwest States, 
and including Minnesota; and 

“Whereas it now appears that the Idaho 
Power Co. proposes to finance the construc- 
tion of three substitute small dams in their 
alternate plan, the cost of which will be 
subsidized by the American taxpayer with- 
out returning commensurate benefits to the 
public; and 

“Whereas the Federal construction of a 
high dam at Hells Canyon will be self- 
liquidating and the sale of power wiil not 
only pay for the dam but will help to finance 
the related benefits of conservation, irriga- 
tion, and so forth, without cost to the pub- 
lic: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Board of Directors ay 
Carlton County Cooperative Power Associa- 
tion of Kettle River, Minn., representing 
4,500 farmers and rural residents and con- 
sumers of electric power, That we go on rec- 
ord in support of Senate bill 555 and that 
we petition our Senators, the Honorable Ep- 
warp J. THYE and the Honorable HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, to support the Federal Hells 
Canyon bill and cast a vote in favor of Sen- 
ate bill 555 whenever the opportunity is 
presented and to work for its passage on 
behalf of the entire Midwest and Northwest 
United States. 

“M. F. BRINK, 
“Secretary, Carlton County Coopera- - 
tive Power Association.” 
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-To ‘the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

- “Whereas the enemies of REA have carried 
on a persistent campaign to stop the growth 
of rural electric cooperatives; and 

. “Whereas the administration recently took 
a strong step in that direction by executive 
order, changing the long-established and 
equitable terms of mortgage and interest 
payment which will have the‘effect of raising’ 
the cost of all new REA projects; and 

“Whereas the administration now proposes 
to strike another blow at rural electric coop- 
eratives by asking Congress to increase the 
cost of loan money available from REA for 
construction and expansion; and 

“Whereas the present rate of 2 percent on 
rural electrification loans has returned a net 
of about $47 million to the Federal Govern- 
ment and on a long-term basis no increased 
rate is needed or justified; and 

“Whereas many rural electric cooperatives 
which are striving to give area coverage of 
electric service are operating on such a slim 
net margin that any increase in cost of 
money will result in penalizing rural citizens 
by a stoppage of expansion or a substantial 
increase in electric power cost: Now, there-. 
fore, it is hereby 

“Resolved by the board of directors of 
Carlton County Cooperative Power Associa- 
tion of Kettle River, Minn., That we go on 
record opposing an increase in the interest 
rate to REA cooperatives and opposing any’ 
legislation which would have the effect of 
raising the cost of REA loans; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be mailed to Senator Epwarp J. THYE, Sena- 
tor HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, and Congressman 
JOHN BLATNIK. 

“M. F. BRINK, 
“Secretary, Carlton County Cooper- 
ative Power Association.” 


RESOLUTION OF WOODLAWN FARM- 
ERS UNION, SABETHA, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, under 
the 3-minute order, I ask unanimous 
consent to present a resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Kansas may 
proceed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Woodlawn Farmers Union of Sabetha, 
Nemaha County, Kans., has forwarded 
me a resolution, adopted on June 11, in 
regard to urging its membership to vote 
in favor of continuing wheat marketing 
quotas at the referendum on June 20. 

I call this resolution to the attention 
of the Senate, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Whereas wheat-marketing quotas will be 
voted upon on June 20, 1957; and 

Whereas if quotas are voted down wheat 
will drop in 1958 to $1.50 on the loan and 
to $1 on the cash market; and 

Whereas if quotas are voted in the support 
price will be $1.78 national average for 1958; 
and 

Whereas the best price obtainable in this 
choice is too low; and therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the group assembled at 
Woodlawn Farmers Union Local this 11th 
day of June 1957 urge all people eligible, to 


vote “yes” at the referendum on June 20; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That the support price for 1958 
is too low and should be raised to full parity 
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but at least to the level of 1956 and 1957; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be mailed to Senators Andrew Schoeppel, 
Frank Carlson, Allen Ellender, Congressmen 
William Avery, and Harold Cooley, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson and the press. 
WILLIAM ACKERMAN, 
Secretary. 
JOE J. RENYER, 
President. - 
Adopted at Woodlawn Farmers Union, Sa- 
betha, Nemaha County, Kans. 
ALVIN BANMAN, 
Legislative Director. 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS OF BALTIC DESCENT, 
RACINE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, under the 
order which has been entered, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a reso- 
lution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Wisconsin may 
proceed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I received 
in the morning mail a resolution adopted 
by the American Citizens of Baltic De- 
scent living in Racine, Wis. 

The resolution commemorates in sor- 
row the long, far too long, forcible occu- 
pation of the countries of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania by the Soviet Union. 

As we deal with the Communists today, 
we must be careful not to overlook this 
“real evidence” —the enslavement of the 
Baltic and other states, which so strong- 
ly illustrates the deceit of Soviet tactics 
and policies. 

Despite its current declarations of & 
desire for peaceful coexistence and ges- 
tures toward disarmament, this is a grim 
reminder that the Kremlin does not 
practice what it preaches. 

I am proud that these fine American 
citizens of Baltic descent, as proclaimed 
in this resolution, again reaffirm their 
dedication, along with the rest of the Na- 
tion, to the achievement of world peace, 
and the independence of all nations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Whereas Soviet Russia, in utter violation 
of the international treaties and her solemn 
obligations, occupied the territory of the Re- 
publics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
and imposed upon the population the ruth- 
less regime of a police state; and j 

Whereas despite the condemnation of these 
Soviet acts of aggression by the great powers 
of the Free World, including the United 
States, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are 
still subjected to the unscrupulous Kremlin 
rule of terror, murder, and deportations; and 
` ‘Whereas since the seizure of the Baltic 
States, the Soviet Union managed to take 
over many other independent countries and 
now represents the greatest menace to the 
civilization, culture, and religion of man- 
kind that history has ever known, and 

Whereas the precautionary steps which the 
free nations have so far undertaken to avert 
this menace did not prove effective, in many 
cases, to impress the Kremlin masters: 
‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American citizens of 
Baltic descent of the city of Racine, Wis., 
pledging their wholehearted support to the 
‘Government of the United States in its ef- 
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forts to secure peace and stability in the 
world. and to promote the cause of freedom 
and justice for all nations, express their sin- 
cerest thanks to the President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles; the distinguished leaders and Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress, and both 
Republican and Democratic Parties for their 
continued support of the naticnal aspira- 
tions of the Baltic people; and be it further 
and finally 

Resolved, That the American citizens of 
Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian descent 
of this city appeal to the highest authorities 
of their beloved United States of America to 
exert to the fullest the American leadership 
in the fight for peace, justice, and freedom 
by inaugurating a positive and dynamic pro- 
gram of foreign policy to thwart the evil 
Communist designs for world domination 
and to abolish the fruits of all past Soviet 
aggressions. 
> GEORGE KAPOCIUS, 


Chairman, Lithuanian American 
Council. 
OLGA MALBE, 


Representative, Americans of Esto- 
nian Descent. 
VALENTINS JAUNKALNIETIS, 
Representative, Americans of Lat- 
vian Descent. 
RACINE, Wis., June 15, 1957. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


By unanimous consent, the following 
reports of committees were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution relating to 
the stockpile of Extra Long Staple cotton 
under the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act (Rept. No. 463); 
` By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1459. A bill to amend section 208 (c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
(Rept. No. 465); 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with amendments: 

H. R. 4602. An act to encourage new resi- 
dential construction for veterans’ housing 
in rural areas and small cities and towns by 
raising the maximum amount in which direct 
loans may be made from $10,000 to $13,500, 
to authorize advance financing commit- 
ments, to extend the direct loan program for 
veterans, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
464). 

By Mr. GOLDWATER, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 2161. A bill to amend the act of August 

14, 1955 (69 Stat. 725) (Rept. No. 466). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R.3836. A bill to repeal section 1157 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, as amend- 
ed (Rept. No, 467); and 

H. R.3837. A bill to amend the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended, with reference 


to educational leave to employees of the 


Bureau of Indian Affairs (Rept. No. 468). 

By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 1894. A bill to amend the law with re- 
spect to the recoupment of funds expended 
in cooperation with the school board of 
Klamath County, Oreg., because of the at- 
tendance of Indian children, and for other 


‘purposes (Rept, No. 469); and 


H. R. 6692. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of the Coyote Valley Indian Rancheria 
to the Secretary of the Army, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 470). 


‘ment, to 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


By unanimous consent, bills and a joint 
resolution were introduced, read the 
first time, and, by unanimous consent; 
the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 2313. A bill to provide for the advance- 
ment of Brig. Gen. Thomas B. Wilson, Army 
of the United States (retired), to the grade 
of major general on the retired list; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2314. A bill for the relief of Paul Daniel 
Schaer (Ba Be Kim); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2315. A bill for the relief of Michiko 
Miyake Schlottmann; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2316. A bill for the relief of Jung Kong 
(Wing Hong) Lee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
HUMPHREY) : 

S. 2317. A bill to establish a commission to 
study and revise the present compensation 
system for civilian salaried employees of the 
Federal Government, to amend the compen- 
sation schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and Mr, 
Morse) : 

S. 2318. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land of the United States to 
the city of Salem, Oreg.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to investigate the utilization of 
the radio and television frequencies allocated 
to the agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Potrrr when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


COMMISSION ON REVISION OF 
COMPENSATION SYSTEM FOR 
CIVILIAN SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
about to introduce a bill and, under the 
order which has been entered, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak on it for 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania may proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a commission to study and 
revise the present compensation system 
for civilian salaried employees of the 
Federal Government, to amend the com- 
pensation schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, and for other purposes. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2317) to establish a com- 
mission to study and revise the present 
compensation system for civilian sal- 
aried employees of the Federal Govern- 
amend the compensation 
schedule of the Classification Act of 
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1949, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
HUMPHREY), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, for some 
time it has been felt that pay for Clas- 
sification Act employees has not been 
and is not commensurate with pay for 
their counterparts in industry. Sub- 
standard pay places Federal employees 
at an economic disadvantage and is not 
fair to them; substandard pay jeopard- 
izes the ability of the Government to re- 
cruit and hold the kind of people it needs. 
This is particularly true in the Defense 
Department. 

Some time ago Defense Secretary Wil- 
son appointed the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Professional and Tech- 
nical Compensation—commonly referred 
to as the Cordiner Committee. This 
Committee was composed of leading in- 
dustrialists and public members such as 
Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General 
Electric; Charles R. Hook, chairman of 
the board of Armco Steel; Dr. John A. 
Hannah, president of Michigan State, 
and former Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower, Personnel, and Re- 
serve Forces; Mr. H. Lee White, of the 
New York firm of Cadwalader, Wicker- 
sham & Past, and formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force for Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve Forces; the four 
Assistant Secretaries for Personnel in 
Defense; and four key military mem- 
bers. The Cordiner Committee studied 
the matter of compensation for Clas- 
sification Act employees for almost a 
year. In this study, the Committee had 
the complete cooperation of the Civil 
Service.Commission and the advice and 
direction of two key salary administra- 
tors in industry—one from General Elec- 
tric, the other from Armco Steel. The 
findings and recommendations of this 
distinguished group merit our attention 
and action. 

The Cordiner Committee came up with 
these findings: 

First. The present Classification Act 
system for Federal white collar em- 
ployees fails to meet modern criteria. 

Second. Federal salaries for profes- 
sional, technical, and managerial per- 
sonnel are currently 15 to 20 percent be- 
low the average rates for equivalent jobs 
in industry. ‘This finding was based on 
extensive salary studies, one of which 
was conducted in conjunction with the 
Civil Service Commission and covered 
over 17,000 occupied positions in more 
than 130 industrial firms in all parts of 
the United States. 

Third. Government fringe benefits no 
longer exceed those of industry. The 
Cordiner report states: 

The Committee retained independent con- 
sultants, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., of New York, N. Y., to evaluate industry 
practices and compare them with those of- 
fered by civil service. These consultants 
reported: 

“The differential (between Government 
and industry employee fringe benefits) is not 
large enough to be significant in helping to 
recruit or retain employees in the higher 
salary levels.” 


The Cordiner Committee has fully sub- 
stantiated my beliefs on the situation of 
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pay for Classification Act employees, 
These employees are not being fairly 
paid today and our best talent is leav- 
ing. Federal salaries are not sufficient 
to bring in necessary new blood. The re- 
sult is that the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment is being seriously impaired, our De- 
fense Establishment is being weakened, 
and the cost of turnover and loss of high 
quality people is tremendous. 

The situation must be rectified now. 

Three important recommendations on 
pay were made by the Cordiner Com- 
mittee. The first and most important 
recommendation was that a joint com- 
mission of legislative branch, executive 
branch, and public members be estab- 
lished to propose a thorough overhaul of 
the present Classification Act compensa- 
tion system so that it will meet modern 
criteria. This is a long range matter. 

The second recommendation was that 
an interim salary adjustment must be 
made now “to halt the exodus and bring 
in new talent.” This adjustment would 
provide competitive entrance salaries for 
college graduates with the entrance level 
for these people at the GS-7 rather than 
GS-5 level, a ceiling of $19,000—the same 
as that for top scientists and engineers 
under other authorities, and rates for 
various grade levels as close as prac- 
ticable as those of industry. 

The third recommendation dealt with 
the provision of adequate numbers of 
top positions. 

I am introducing a bill to carry out 
these three recommendations. The bill 
calls for: 

First. A Joint Commission to recom- 
mend to the President and to Congress 
by March 1, 1959 changes which will 
modernize the compensation system for 
Classification Act employees. 

Second. An interim salary adjustment 
for these employees as proposed by the 
Cordiner committee. 

Third. Adequate numbers of top level 
positions with adequate controls on the 
establishment of such positions. A com- 
panion bill for military personnel has 
been introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

I feel that this is a matter of grave 
concern to all of us. The bill is based 
upon a thorough detailed study by top 
experts; it is deserving of everyone’s 
support. 

I regret very much that the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Defense 
Department have not seen fit to propose 
legislation of their own. Therefore, I 
send the bill to the desk, together with a 
section-by-section analysis, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 

Section 1 establishes a Commission to 
study and revise the present compensation 
system for salaried employees of the Federal 
Government. 

Subsection 1 (a) titles the Commission 
and provides for its membership—4 to be 
appointed by Congress from among its 
Members; 4 from the executive branch (the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 


and 3 others appointed by the President); 
4 from public life appointed by the Presi- 
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dent, 1 of whom will serve as Chairman of 
the Commission. 

Subsection 1 (b) exempts service with the 
Commission as a member, employee, or ad- 
viser from the conflict-of-interest statutes. 

Subsection 1 (c) provides that Members 
of Congress and persons in the executive 
branch of the Government who are mem- 
bers of the Commission serve without addi- 
tional compensation but will be reimbursed 
for travel and other expenses. 

Subsection 1 (d) establishes compensation 
for public members at $100 per day and 
provides for reimbursement for travel and 
other expenses. 

Subsection 1 (e) provides for the appoint- 
ment and compensation of the staff and for 
the appointment of advisory personnel. 

Subsection 1 (f) prescribes the duties of 
the Commission. The Commission will rec- 
ommend a modern, flexible system of com- 
pensation for personnel presently covered 
under the Classification Act of 1949. The 
Commission will also consider system of 
compensation applicable to other groups of 
salaried employees, and make recommenda- 
tions to the extent it deems necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Subsection 1 (g) directs heads of depart- 
ments and agencies to cooperate fully with 
the Commission. It further authorizes the 
detail of officers and employees of the ex- 
ecutive branch to serve with the Commis- 
sion. y 

Subsection 1 (h) calls for the submission 
of the report of the Commission to the 
President and to Congress not later than 
March 1, 1959. The report shall contain 
recommendations and drafts of legislation 
necessary to implement those recommenda- 
tions. Ninety days after submission of the 
report, the Commission shall cease to exist. 

Section 2 amends the general schedule of 
the Classification Act of 1949 for grades 
GS-7 and above, and authorizes the Civil 
Service Commission to establish positions 
to grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18. 

Subsection 2 (a) amends the compensa- 
tion schedule of the general schedule for 
grades GS-7 and above, 

Subsection 2 (b) adjusts compensation of 
Officers and employees. 

2 (b) (1), except as provided in other 
paragraphs of the subsection, provides for 
conversion on a step-for-step basis; however, 
employees in the fourth and fifth rates of 
grade GS-17 will receive the fourth rate of 
GS-17. 

2 (b) (2) makes provision for an em- 
ployee compensated at rates between sched- 
uled or longevity rates to receive the higher 
of the two corresponding rates provided in 
this act. 

2 (b) (8) adjusts the compensation of an 
employee whose salary is in excess of the 
maximum longevity rate of the grade or the 
maximum rate of the grade, if there is no 
longevity rate, to the maximum longevity 
rate or maximum rate provided by this act, as 
the case may be. 

2 (b) (4) provides adjustment of salary 
of those employees compensated at rates in 
excess of the minimum by reason of the op- 
eration of Section 803 of the Classification 
Act on the basis of step increases earned as 
if section 803 had not been enacted. 

2 (b) (5) provides that no officer or em- 
ployee shall receive basic compensation 
under this act at a rate less than he was 
receiving before the effective date of this 
act. 

Subsection 2 (c) amends Section 505 to 
remove the numerical limitations on posi- 
tions in Grades GS 16, 17, and 18, to con- 
tinue the requirement that positions shall 
be placed in those grades by action of a ma- 
jority of the Civil Service Commissions and 
to continue reporting requirements to Con- 
gress currently in being. 

Subsection 2 (d) amends the definitions 
for levels of difficulty for positions in Grades 
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GS-5, GS-7, and GS-9 of the Classification 
Act to enable the hiring of college graduates 
with bachelor’s degrees at the GS-7 level. 

Subsection 2 (e) retains present length of 
service requirements for Grades GS-7 
through GS-10 at 52 weeks by changing lan- 
guage in Section 701 of the Classification 
Act to conform with new amounts of step 
increases provided by this act. 

Subsection 2 (f) repeals existing provi- 
sions regarding reporting requirements for 
positions in GS 16, 17, and 18 and incorpo- 
rates those provisions in this act. 

Section 3 provides for the establishment 
of professional and scientific positions. 

Subsection 3 (a) defines the term “de- 
partment.” 

Subsection 3 (b) permits the President to 
authorize the head of any department to 
establish positions requiring the services of 
specially qualified scientific or professional 
personnel for research and development 
work. 

Subsection 3 (c) authorizes the head of a 
department, subject to the approval of the 
Civil Service Commission, to fix compen- 
sation for such positions at rates not less 
than $12,500 or more than $19,000 a year. 

Subsection 3 (d) places positions estab- 
lished under this act in the classified civil 
service and exempts appointees to such posi- 
tions from competitive examination require- 
ments. 

Subsection 3 (e) retains present reporting 
requirements to Congress for such positions. 

Subsection 3 (f) repeals existing authori- 
ties to establish such positions. 

Subsection 3 (g) contains technical 
amendments to the United States Code. 

Subsection 3 (h) provides a savings clause 
for personnel in existing positions until 
action is taken under authority of this act. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO CITY OF SALEM, OREG. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
under the order which has been entered, 
I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill, and make a brief statement thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Oregon may 
proceed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the senior Ser.ator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill provid- 
ing for the conveyance of certain Federal 
lands to the city of Salem, Oreg. 

In 1936, the city of Salem changed the 
source of its municipal water supply from 
the Willamette River to the North San- 
tiam River, and in 1937 the city com- 
pleted a pipeline between Salem and 
Stayton Island in the North Santiam, a 
distance of approximately 18 miles. The 
city installed a filtration system on the 
island after purchasing such land as was 
deemed necessary for operation of the 
plant. Examination of records and 
maps available at that time indicated 
that the city had received clear title to 
this land. 

In 1953, the city was advised by the 
Bureau of Land Management of the De- 
partment of Interior that a portion of 
this land was the property of the Federal 
Government. The city was requested to 
pay—and did pay—for a trespass upon 
that portion of the land and for remov- 
ing timber therefrom. Since that time, 
the Federal Government has made no at- 
tempt to dispose of the land to any other 
party, and the city still uses the land in 
question in connection with its water 
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system. However, the city desires to 
obtain title to the land for the protection 
of its installation. ‘The bill that I have 
introduced today would permit the city 
to acquire this property, upon payment 
to the Federal Government of an amount 
equal to its fair market value. 

Salem is the capital city of the State of 
Oregon, and it is important that this 
privilege be allowed to its local govern- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2318) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain land of the United 
States to the city of Salem, Oreg., intro- 
duced by Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE UTI- 
LIZATION OF CERTAIN RADIO 
AND TELEVISION FREQUENCIES 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may intro- 
duce a joint resolution and that in con- 
nection therewith, I may make a state- 
ment lasting not to exceed 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution designed to establish a 
commission to investigate the utiliza- 
tion of the radio and television frequen- 
cies allocated to the agencies and in- 
strumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The three Commission members, 
to be appointed by the President, would 
not be officers or. employees of the Fed- 
eral Government, but they would be ex- 
perts in the field of communications. 

It would be the duty of the Commission 
to conduct a thorough and comprehen- 
sive study and investigation of the radio 
and television frequencies allocated to 
the various agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government, with a 
view to determining: First, whether such 
frequencies are being efficiently utilized 
to the maximum degree possible; sec- 
ond, whether any of such frequencies 
may, without jeopardizing the public 
interest, be relinquished to the Federal 
Communications Commission, for alloca- 
tion to nongovernmental purposes; 
and third, what are the likely future 
requirements of the various agencies of 
the Federal Government for radio and 
television frequencies. 

The Commission would submit to the 
President and the Congress, within 6 
months after the date of enactment of 
this joint resolution, a full and complete 
report of the results of its study and in- 
vestigation, except there would be omit- 
ted from the report to Congress any 
information which has been classified 
for security purposes. 

The need for the facts which would 
be developed by the Commission is ur- 
gent and compelling. Contrary to the 
layman’s opinion, the presently usable 
spectrum does not offer an unlimited 
number of channels. Despite technical 
and operational improvements, the de- 
mand for frequencies has steadily 
crowded the supply within the usable 
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spectrum; and the situation could well 
become critical, unless factual data is 
obtained promptly. 

The limitations of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, and of 
the Commission created largely for its 
administration, have been the subject 
of much consideration by Congress in 
recent years. The law was written when 
radio was not so highly developed, and 
when television as we know it today was 
in the stages of invention and experi- 
mentation, and before the present de- 
mand for spectrum space had become 
acute. It established a dual system of 
allocations as between Federal Govern- 
ment and non-Government users, but 
provided no umpire. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission is empowered 
to assign radio frequencies to non-Gov- 
ernment users, and the President is like- 
wise empowered to assign frequencies to 
Federal Government users. 

Certainly all of us wish to see each 
Federal agency possess the allocations 
required for the full discharge of its 
responsibilities. But, in view of the 
great demand and the relatively limited 
number of channels available, every 
precaution should be taken to insure 
that the Government has not unneces- 
sarily preempted spectrum space. 

In 1959, our Government will partici- 
pate in an international conference 
dealing with the spectrum. Unless our 
Government knows specifically its cur- 
rent use of the spectrum and what our 
future needs are likely to be, the best 
interests of the United States will suffer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 106) to 
establishirg a commission to investigate 
the utilization of the radio and television 
frequencies allocated to the agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, introduced by Mr. Por- 
TER, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, AR- 
TICLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BUSH: 

Introductory remarks introducing Sena- 
tor Case of New Jersey and address by Sen- 
ator CasEe of New Jersey at Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner, Hartford, Conn., June 12, 1957. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address delivered by Senator CLARK before 

the national housing conference. 


SENATE SALAD LUNCHEON, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may make a brief announcement to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Maine may proceed. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] and I wish to 
bring to your attention an unusual event 
which will take place tomorrow in the 
District of Columbia Committee room, 
just off the Senate floor. 

It will be our pleasure to introduce to 
the Senate a new dish—the Senate 
salad—which one day may well take its 
place on the dining-room menu along- 
side Senate bean soup. 

The State of Maine, of course, is mak- 
ing a major contribution to the “Senate 
salad’—Maine lobster, fresh and suc- 
culent, to be shipped here especially for 
this luncheon. In all, 75 pounds of juicy 
lobster meat will be mixed into this 
salad, and will be served from the world’s 
largest salad bowl. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ari- 
zona and I would like to have you and 
the Members of the Senate join us in 
the District Committee room for a plate 
of salad. Luncheon will be served from 
1to3 p.m. 

And, to add a final fillip to this attrac- 
tive luncheon, you will be served by the 
Nation’s No. 1 housewife, Mrs. America 
of 1958. 


JUDGE G. FREDERICK FROST, OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for not to exceed 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Rhode Island 
may proceed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, to- 
night, in the city of Providence, the 
Rhode Island Bar Association will honor 
G. Frederick Frost, presiding justice of 
the Superior Court for the State of 
Rhode Island, on the occasion of his 85th 
birthday. 

This is a spontaneous expression of 
the appreciation and regard of every 
Rhode Island lawyer for the scholarly 
talents of a judge dispensing the prob- 
lems of justice with deep human feeling 
and with genuine consideration of coun- 
sel and client. 

I have great personal affection for 
Justice Frost, remembering his kindness 
to me when I appeared in my first tort 
case before him. Later it was my duty 
and opportunity, in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Department of the State of Rhode 
Island, to come under his encouragement 
when Justice Frost presided over the 
criminal session. 

Still later, when I was Governor, I 
had high appreciation of the public 
service of the justice, and I am sure our 
mutual regard has increased with the 
years, 

On this, his 85th birthday, Justice 
Frost looks back on more than a half 
century of service, in which he has helped 
to write an important part of the judicial 
history of our State. For 45 of those 
years he has proudly worn the title of 
“Judge.” That pride is not only his, but 
the pride of the people of the entire 
State, as is evidenced by an editorial 
appearing today in the Providence Jour- 
nal. I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be incorporated in my remarks 
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and made a part of the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to þe printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RHODE ISLAND HONORS AN ABLE JUDGE 

Few States are given faithful public 
servants like presiding Justice G. Frederick 
Frost of the Rhode Island Superior Court, 
who observes his 85th birthday today. 

Judge Frost has dedicated his life to the 
law, but he finds time also for living. His 
discriminating mind makes him an out- 
standing judge. His human warmth has won 
him friends beyond the law library and the 
courthouse. His humility has endeared 
him to the people of high and low station. 
A sense of high principle and integrity has 
given his life meaning. 

A native of Chelsea, Mass., Judge Frost is 
an adopted son of Rhode Island. He at- 
tended Brown University, becoming one of 
its most illustrious graduates. The Univer- 
sity honored him and itself 4 years ago by 
conferring upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

The Rhode Island Bar Association, whose 
younger members look upon him as the 
“grand man of the Rhode Island bench” 
will pay tribute to Judge Frost at a banquet 
tonight. 

But tomorrow, and the day after and the 
day after that—if it is the will of God— 
Judge Frost will be back on the bench doing 
a volume of work that few men half his 
years can carry. To Judge Frost work and 
service are a salvation, not a chore, and that 
is the secret of a serene life. 

We hope Judge Frost will decide to re- 
main on the bench as long as he is able. 


IMPERILED FLOOD INSURANCE 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire if the Senate is in the morning 
hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas.. I may say 
to the Senator from Connecticut we have 
no morning hour this morning. Unani- 
mous consent was asked that Senators 
could be recognized by unanimous con- 
sent, and statements are being limited 
to 3 minutes, so if the Senator will ask 
unanimous consent—— 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Connecticut 
may proceed for 3 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. I hold in my hand an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 18, 1957, entitled, 
“Imperiled Flood Insurance.” This edi- 
torial is a very good argument for the 
experimental bill whose fate now rests, I 
believe on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in my remarks in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMPERILED FLOOD INSURANCE 


The move to deny all funds for flood in- 
surance merits a high place on the list of 
strange actions taken in the name of econ- 
omy. Last year Congress appropriated 
$500,000 to set up the Federal Flood Indem- 
nity Administration. In 1955 the country’s 
losses from floods had mounted to about $1 
billion and Congress was almost unanimous 
in its decision that something must be done 
to minimize these losses to citizens and to 
relieve the Government of heavy demands 
for the relief of flood victims. Now the flood- 
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insurance system is ready to operate, but the 
House voted to deny it the necessary funds. 

What has happened to change Congres- 
sional sentiment in this fashion? One factor 
is the reduction of flood losses last year, al- 
though they are again high in 1957, and an- 
other is the economy wave. As the flood- 
insurance program is not yet in operation, 
some legislators appear to have concluded 
that it can be slashed without taking any- 
thing away from anybody. Well, that may be 
good politics, but it involves a flagrant dis- 
regard of the public interest. 

One absurd argument that is being made 
against the program is that it would mean 
another $5 billion outlay of Federal funds. 
Actually the FFIA is authorized to write 
insurance totaling not more than $3 billion, 
which could be raised to $5 billion upon 
authorization by the President, but this 
would create only insurance liability. The 
FFIA has set up a schedule of flood-insurance 
rates, covering 14 different zones, with the 
aid of commercial rating specialists. People 
in danger of floods would buy this flood 
insurance from commercial firms with the 
Government merely underwriting the ven- 
ture because no private company is in a 
position to do so. Some losses might be 
incurred, but it is absurd to talk as if the 
$3 billion liability were an expenditure. 

For the first time this system would 
enable people living in areas of flood danger 
to contribute to their own protection. That 
is in accord with the general American pat- 
tern. The net effect might be to reduce 
demands upon the Government in flood 
emergencies and thus produce savings in- 
stead of added expenditures. Certainly a 
system that offers such potential advantages 
to the Government as well as to flood victims 
should not be abandoned without a trial. 

House conferees who have been fighting 
this program will take their disagreement 
with the Senate conferees to the House floor 
today. That will give an opportunity for 
second thinking. In our opinion, the House 
should candidly recognize its error and ac- 
cept the $14 million the Senate wrote into 
the third supplemental appropriations bill to 
put the system into operation. 


THE STUDENT-EXCHANGE PRO- 
GRAM AND THE FULBRIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ad- 
dress the Senate for not to exceed 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the Senator from Arkansas may 
proceed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the New York Times, May 24, 1957, 
entitled “A Treasure Discovered” he 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


A TREASURE DISCOVERED 


One of the happiest episodes in the whole 
history of the Fulbright scholarships has just 
been reported from Finland. Dr. Harold E. 
Johnson of Butler University in Indianapolis, 
in Finland on a Fulbright grant, has been 
able to announce the discovery of 20 pre- 
viously unlisted works by the greatest of 
Finnish composers, Jean Sibelius. Some of 
them are of considerable scope and stature. 
Others will help to fill gaps in the hitherto 
known Sibelius literature. 

This is one of the world’s best types of 
treasure hunt. What has been found en- 
riches the cultural life of the whole world, 
not only because it adds still other composi- 
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tions to the long list of the Sibelius master- 
pieces but also because it will shed more light 
on some phases of his work that have been 
obscure. Naturally, we want to know as 
much as we can about Sibelius and all his 
works. He has long since been recognized as 
one of the real giants of our time. But he 
has been so modest that often we have 
seemed to have had to learn about him 
almost against his will. 

The exchange of students and scholars is 
being more and more widely recognized both 
as a contribution to better international un- 
derstanding and to scholarship itself. The 
Fulbright idea was a good one from the start. 
If ever it needed vindication it has had, now, 
an excellent example of what can be accom- 
plished through such projects. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
received many letters from persons who 
have participated in the educational ex- 
change programs of the Department of 
State, telling me of their experiences, 
and I also receive many letters from per- 
sons who have come into contact with 
exchange students and have had an op- 
portunity to observe the contribution 
which the program has made to better 
international understanding and good 
will. I should like to be able to share 
all these letters with my colleagues, but 
because of space limitations, that is, of 
course, impossible. However, I intend 
from time to time to insert in the REC- 
ORD some representative letters which I 
feel will be of interest to Members of 
Congress and to others who read the 
RECORD. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that two letters I have recently received, 
one from. Beatrice Brown, of Long Island, 
N. Y., a former exchange student, and 
one from Mr. John L. Lyons, of New 
York City, a businessman, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RosLYN HEIGHTS, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
April 7, 1957. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
f Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: * * * In 1953, 
I was the privileged recipient of a Fulbright 
scholarship to study symphonic conducting 
and then had the great honor of being ac- 
cepted by Hermann Scherchen as a private 
student. Of my musical studies, I am sure 
you will surmise that I gained in 2 years, 
what many people seek a lifetime to achieve. 
But my experience as a Fulbright scholar 
was not only significant to me as a student 
of music, it was the richest experience of 
living I have ever been exposed to, For- 
tunately, because I had to travel so much 
with Professor Scherchen, I gained firsthand 
contacts with all the people concerned in the 
fields of music, radio, television, and record- 
ing in England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria. Not contacts of 
professional importance, but contacts of hu- 
man relationships and understanding, which 
have so much meaning to me with regard to 
the interpretation of German musical form, 
of French nuance in dynamics, of Italian 
“agitato,” and Austrian “gemitlichkeit.” 
Now I know, that really to know a culture, 
you must live with the people and be one 
of them. It was also a gratifying experience 
for them (I am sure) to learn that an Amer- 
ican has culture and none of the affecta- 
tions attributed so readily to American tour- 
ists—brash with their dollars. No amount 
of propaganda. or diplomatic maneuvering 
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has accomplished as much for the exchange 
of human relationships as your foresighted- 
ness in the Fulbright student exchange pro- 
gram. Even with a man as great as Her- 
mann Scherchen, the many small miscon= 
ceptions he had concerning the American 
way of life, were instantly eradicated when 
I became a member of his household and he 
said: “You have come to us, not as a junior 
diplomat, but as the ‘measuring stick’ of 
what can truly be accomplished in a coun- 
try which seeks to erase its ‘invisible fron- 
tiers of tradition and ignorance.’” Indeed 
this is true—for I am the naturalized citi- 
zen (born in England) of immigrant parents 
(originally from Russia and Latvia), who re- 
ceived all of my education, musical, and aca- 
demic, free—as an inherent right of Amer- 
ican citizenship. My European friends are 
always astonished at seeing the living exam- 
ple of Americanisms—the ones so unlike the 
characteristic movie mannerisms, perpe- 
trated the world over. All of my Fulbright 
friends had the same experiences—that of 
assuring their European friends that they 
were not atypical Americans, but typical 
of an educated group. 
Most respectfully, 
BEATRICE BROWN. 


PRINTING DEVELOPMENTs INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 11, 1957. 
Hon. W. J. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I recently returned 
from a business trip to Italy and on it was 
privileged to be a guest at the first meeting 
of an association being formed by the former 
Fulbright scholars living in Milan, Italy. It 
was an extremely interesting evening and I 
was very impressed, not only by the caliber 
of the scholars, but also by their enthusiasm 
about the benefits of the Fulbright scholar- 
ships. 

I came away feeling that the idea of the 
Fulbright scholarships was one of the best 
contributions that we have made to the field 
of international affairs in a long time and 
just wanted to take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you for your sponsorship of such 
an idea. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. LYONS, 
General Manager. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no 
further morning business, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the International 
Atomic Energy Agency Treaty. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of 
Executive I (85th Cong., Ist sess.), the 
statute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, which was open for signa- 
ture at United Nations headquarters in 
New York, from October 26, 1956, to 
January 24, 1957, and during that period 
was signed in behalf of the United States 
of America and 79 other nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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HEARING BY SENATE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE ON TIGHT MONEY 
MARKET 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may make a brief statement of not to 
exceed 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Texas may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate Finance Committee is 
opening today what may well turn out 
to be one of the most important Congres- 
sional inquiries of this Congress. 

It is planning a thorough and com- 
plete exploration of the circumstances 
which have brought us to our present 
tight money market.. This is a situation 
which affects every man, woman and 
child in these United States. 

Our current tight money market has 
crept upon us a bit at a time for the 
past few years. It has moved slowly and 
imperceptibly—like a developing cancer 
which does not make its presence known 
until it is almost too late to act. 

Indeed it is a cancer—_an economic © 
cancer which clogs the normal arteries 
of trade and commerce and chokes out 
normal growth and development. 

A casual reading of the Wall Street 
Journal—one of our most authoritative 
publications—on yesterday reveals facts 
which are shocking. 

Long-term Treasury bonds—backed by 
the full faith and credit of the most 
powerful government of the Free 
World—have declined to record lows. It 
is the feeling in the “trade” that they 
will go even lower. 

This is the fruit of “hard money.” 

Tax exempt municipal bonds slipped 
to their lowest levels in 22 years. But at 
the same time, the yield index on these 
municipals went from 3.42 percent to 
3.46 percent—the highest yield since Oc- 
tober in the depression year of 1935. 

This is the fruit of “hard money.” 

Corporate bond issues during the past 
week reached the highest interest rates 
in a quarter of a century. Imagine the 
plight of the small-business man com- 
peting for credit in such a market. 

This is the fruit of “hard money.” 

Leading sales finance companies raised 
the interest rates which they will pay on 
their directly placed commercial paper 
by one-eighth of a percentage point 
across the board. This means that the 
consumer will pay more for his refriger-. 
ator, his furnace, and every other article 
of decent living. 

This is the fruit of “hard money.” 

And to top it off, the same issue of the 
Wall Street Journal tells us of the con- 
clusions of a special panel of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on the 
business outlook. The panel sees a con- 
tinued rise in prices for the rest of the 
year. . 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to be a 
highly trained economist. But it does 
not require a rich academic background 
to realize that an economic system in 
which lending is the only profitable 
activity cannot long survive. 

I recall an economics professor who 
always cited as the height of economic 
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absurdity the community in which folks 
lived by taking in each other’s washing. 
It is equally absurd to believe that we 
can live solely by lending each other 
money. 

For economic health, there must be 
both lenders and borrowers. And each 
class must have some degree of freedom 
to exercise their proper function. 

And when lending and borrowing get 
too far out of balance, some force must 
be ready to step in. 

Mr. President, I do not believe this is 
an issue we can avoid. For this reason, 
I welcome the study which opens today, 
and have confidence that it will produce 
the necessary facts and figures which 
will give us a basis for prudent action. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I listened to the 
statement of the Senator from Texas a 
few minutes ago with respect to the in- 
‘vestigation to be conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. I believe we all 
want such an investigation to be con- 
ducted, under the careful leadership of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and his committee. What we want 
today is to keep our economy going, to 
have prosperous conditions continue 
and, if there is anything wrong with our 
present credit system, to find out what 
it is and to improve it. If Congress can 
help in that effort, it should do so. But 
first we must have a very careful and 
thorough investigation under the guid- 
ance of men who know the problem, and 
who are sympathetic toward the needs. 


INCREASED PAY FOR POSTAL 
WORKERS AND CLASSIFIED EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may make 
a brief statement regarding increased 
pay for the Nation’s postal workers and 
classified employees, and that in that 
connection I may request that a letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Minnesota 
may proceed. 
` Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many of us have worked for months and 
years to help bring the compensation of 
our Nation’s postal workers and classi- 
field employees into line with industrial 
wage rates. The discrimination he- 
tween the salaries of the Federal em- 
ployees and the national average for 
comparable work continues to be inde- 
fensible. 

Consequently, Mr. President, many of 
us rejoiced last week when the Senate 
Subcommittee on Federal Employees 
Compensation, under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], favorably re- 
~ ported two bills to the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

It is my understanding that the sub- 
committee recommended an increase of 
$500 across the board for employees of 
the postal field service, while it recom- 
mended an average 9.2 percent pay raise 
for our classified employees. These in- 
creases are not as much as some of us— 
including, I believe, the chairman of the 
subcommittee—would have liked. Nev- 
ertherless, in the interest of speed, I hope 
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all friends of liberalized pay for our Fed- 
eral employees will now join in the effort 
to promote the rapid enactment of this 
proposed legislation. 

I have written to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] a letter ex- 
pressing my gratification over the com- 
pletion of his subcommittee action. Mr. 
President, so far as I am concerned, this 
pay increase proposed legislation is a 
high priority matter. I hope the com- 
mittee will see fit to act in the near 
future and that the Senate will have an 
opportunity to vote promptly thereafter. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of my letter to the 
junior Senator from Oregon be printed 
at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 18, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 

Chairman, Federal Employees Compen- 
sation Subcommittee, Senate Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee, 
United States Senate 

Dear Dick: I want to take this occasion 
to congratulate you and the Subcommittee 
on Federal Employees Compensation for your 
action in favorably reporting bills to au- 
thorize pay increases for the Nation’s 500,000 
postal workers and $590,000 classified workers. 

As a cosponsor of the original version of 
S. 27, I naturally hoped that even greater 
pay increases for our underpaid postal 
workers might prove possible, but I agree 
with you completely that an immediate in- 
crease in pay is justified. Since speed in 
enactment was the most persuasive reason 
for your recommending the more moderate 
figures, I hope that action by the full com- 
mittee can be expected in the very near 
future. 

Your recommended increases for our clas- 
sified workers are also encouraging. You can 
depend upon me to support these recom- 
mendations and to assist you in writing 
them into law in any way that I can. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PARTNERSHIP 
IN SPORTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
sports pages of almost every daily news- 
paper, there are welcome indications of 
an increasing number of international 
sports competitions. 

There is ever increasing recognition 
that through the means of friendly 
sports rivalry—not simply at the Olym- 
pics, but in a great host of other inter- 
national meets—we can come to know 
foreign peoples better as human beings. 
We can help ease world frictions by rec- 
ognizing the individual worth and merit 
of sportsmen. 

We can advance the tradition of fair 
competition among folks of different na- 
tionalities in track and field events, in 
swimming, on the baseball diamond, in 
soccer, boxing, tennis, wrestling, golf, 
and a wide variety of other sports events. 

I was pleased, therefore, to receive 
word today of the broad supplementary 
program for information and exchange, 
as planned by the sports committee of 
the People-to-People Foundation, of 
which I have previously spoken. This 
committee is under the chairmanship of 
Col. Edward F. P. Eagan. I send to the 
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desk a list of the 15 varied phases of ac- 
tivities envisioned by this sports com- 
mittee. These activities will go beyond 
the actual athletic contests held under 
other auspices. It will disseminate 
much-needed information, will promote 
exchange tours and the like. 

I precede this fine committee plan 
with a list of the outstanding individuals 
representing all walks of sporting ac- 
tivity who serve as directors and mem- 
bers of this group. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
items be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE SPORTS COMMITTEE, INC., 
29TH FLOOR, 48 WALL STREET, NEw YORK 5, 
N. Y., WHITEHALL 4-8600 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary chairman; 
Edward P. F. Eagan, president and board 
chairman. 

Directors: J. Lyman Bingham, Asa Bush- 
nell, C. J. Devine, Daniel J. Ferris, Sidney L. 
James, Joseph Prendergast. 

Executive Director: Harold F. Moor. 

Members: Don Allen, George P. Apdale, 
N. J. Barack, John Barrington, Dr. Joyce 
Brothers, John J. Carlin, Bob Considine, Ar- 
thur Daley, Miguel A. de Capriles, Dr. Albert 
de Ferrari, Jack Dempsey, Joe di Maggio, 
Richard S. Falk, James A. Farley, Stanley 
Frank, Ford Frick, Bernard Gimbel, Isaac B. 
Grainger, Willard N. Greim, Arthur B. Han- 
cock, Jr., Carl H. Hansen, Ben Hogan, Bob 
Hope, Clarence H. Johnson, John B. Kelly, Jr., 
Henry Kemper, Harlan de Baun Logan, Byron 
E. Martin, Bob Mathias, Jinx Falkenberg 
McCrary, Renville H. McMann, C. G. Mowatt, 
Stanley Mullen, Chester Nelson, Sr., James 
Norris, Emmett O’Donnell, Jr., Jacqueline 
Cochran Odlum, Jesse Owens, Frank Pace, Jr., 
Charles S. Payson, Leo Peterson, Walter 
Powell, Samuel F., Pryor, Jr, R. Max Ritter, 
Stanley M. Rumbough, Jr., George Skouras, 
Red Smith, Hudson Stoddard, Ed Sullivan, 
Edward Sullivan, Lowell Thomas, Richard 8. 
Tufts, Gene Tunney, DeWitt Wallace, Morton 
M. Weil, Mal Whitfield. 


ACTIVITIES INITIALLY. ENVISIONED BY THE 
SPORTS COMMITTEE OF THE PEOPLE-TO-PEO- 
PLE PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 


1. Create an awareness on the part of 
sports-minded Americans as to the need for 
expanding their people-to-people activities 
and of the opportunities common interests 
in sports—the world over—provide. 

2. Effect in a liaison capacity (a bridge, so 
to speak) between sports enthusiasts in the 
United States and those of other nations 
in their exchange of activities, ideas, equip- 
ment, literature, etc. 

8. Effect a functional subcommittee or- 
ganization (one subcommittee for each 
sport) and provide, where necessary, the of- 
fice services essential to their operation. 

4, Fill, insofar as possible, requests from 
abroad for information, equipment, supplies, 
instructional materials, etc., in the field of 
sports. 

5. Organize and/or assist in making ar- 
rangements for overseas tours of United 
States sports delegations for purposes of 
competition, exhibition, the conduct of 
training clinics, etc. 

6. Invite and assist in making it possible 
for more foreign athletes, coaches, and teams 
to exhibit and compete in the United States; 
arrange for public appearances and publici- 
ty designed to make them feel wanted; pro- 
vide them with opportunities to learn as 
much as possible about life in these United 
States. 

7. Provide adequate orientation for indi- 
viduals and groups going on tour abroad to 
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the end that they will make the most of 
their opportunities to make friends and pass 
along the true story of life in America; pro- 
vide orientation for groups coming from 
abroad. 

8. Make it possible for sports enthusiasts, 
both at home and abroad, to familiarize 
themselves with the true facts about the 
United States. 

9. Plan and arrange for speaking engage- 
ments abroad for popular United States ath- 
letes, both past and present. Invite and ar- 
range for more outstanding foreign sports 
figures to do the same in the United States. 

10. Encourage pen-pal activities between 
persons at home and abroad having com- 
mon sports interests. 

11. Encourage the collection of sports mag- 
azines and books for distribution abroad. 

12. Encourage schools and communities 
now exchanging activities with counterparts 
abroad to include sports events in their ex- 
change programs; encourage more schools 
and communities to launch exchange pro- 
grams involving sports activities. 

13. Publish a booklet on Sports in the 
United States for distribution abroad 
through various available outlets. 

14. Make available to the press, both at 
home and abroad, news releases and human 
interest stories relating to people-to-people 
activities. 

15. Encourage colleges and universities in 
the United States to arrange for fellowships 
for outstanding foreign athletes; seek to 
make the maximum utilization of their 
services, 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty Executive I (85th Cong., ist 
sess.), the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to place a pertinent 
article in the RECORD? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr.GREEN. Mr. President, in view of 
the Senate’s consideration of the statute 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, I believe it would be helpful to 
include as a part of the Recorp a column 
by Arthur Krock which appeared in the 
New York Times this morning. Mr. 
Krock’s column draws favorable atten- 
tion to the interpretation and under- 
standing which the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has included as a part of 
the recommended resolution by which 
the Senate would give its advice and con- 
sent to ratification of the pending treaty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Mr. Krock may be included in the 
RecorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
IN THE NATION 


(By Arthur Krock) 


A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR THE BRICKERITES’ 
CONCERN 


WASHINGTON, June 17.—The statement of 
its understanding with the Executive that 
the Senate is about to include in its reso- 
lution approving the treaty by which the 
United States is to become a member of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency is the 
first employment of a simple method where- 
by the causes for loading down treaties with 
reservations and the principal argument for 
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the Bricker amendment are simultaneously 
removed. 

This legislative instrument has always 
been available to the Senate. The attach- 
ment of formal reservations to treaties can 
cause their rejection by other nations which 
are parties to the compact. And the Bricker 
amendment in its successive forms would 
hamstring the Executive in the conduct 
of foreign policy. But a statement by the 
Senate to the Executive of its under- 
standing of the scope of a treaty in approving 
it has neither of these damaging effects. If 
accepted by the Executive in advance of Sen- 
ate action (as in the instance of the Atomic 
Energy Treaty), the limitations of a treaty 
are agreed on at the outset. And if the 
Executive declines to accept the Senate’s 
interpretation, that body can approve or 
reject the treaty with full knowledge of the 
meaning of its action. 

One of the principal arguments that have 
won support for the Bricker amendment pro- 
posal is that treaties have been interpreted 
and enforced by the Executive as self-exe- 
cuting in internal law when that was not 
the Senate’s understanding in approving 
them. But if the resolutions of advice and 
consent had included a stated condition that 
the treaties were not to be self-executing 
in internal law, this would have prevented 
the Executive from interpreting and enforc- 
ing them as such. 


The committee text 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has now applied this simple principle 
to the Atomic Energy Treaty as follows: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senate con- 
curring therein), That the Senate advise and 
consent to the ratification of Executive I, 
85th Congress, first session * * * subject to 
the interpretation and understanding that 
(1) any amendment to the statute [treaty] 
shali be submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent as in the case of the 
statute itself, and (2) the United States 
will not remain a member of the Agency in 
the event of an amendment to the statute 
being adopted to which the Senate by a for- 
mal vote shall refuse its advice and consent.” 

The purpose is, in the words of the com- 
mittee report by Chairman GREEN, to fore- 
close in advance “a legal possibility that the 
Nation might find itself bound by a treaty 
obligation which had failed upon submission 
to the Senate. * * * To the committee it 
appears essential that no uncertainty be 
permitted to subsist as to whether the 
United States, through continued participa- 
tion in the agency, would be obligated by 
some amendment which the Senate saw fit to 
reject.” 

By this method the main contention for 
the Bricker amendment is met. The resolu- 
tion does not dispose of the part of the 
Bricker proposal that is designed to prevent 
the enforcement in internal law of compacts 
made with other nations by the Executive 
and, on the ground that they are agreements, 
not treaties, are not submitted to the Senate. 
But, as Senator KENNEDY noted, there are 11 
existing safeguards Congress can impose 
against excesses by Presidents in the agree- 
ment area. 


The rule XXXVII proposal 


Beginning in November 1953, and many 
times thereafter, it was pointed out by this 
department that the method now employed 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions was constantly available, and that by 
two changes in Senate rule XXXVII the 
genuine concern of Senator BRICKER and his 
supporters could reasonably be allayed. One 
of these changes has since been effected: 
That there must be a rollcall on any vote by 
which treaties are approved or rejected. But 
the Senate has not yet made the other change 
in the rule, though it was followed in prin- 
ciple in the atomic energy treaty resolution 
recommended by Senator GREEN’s committee. 
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With this second change rule XXXVII 
would provide that, before the Senate can 
be certified as having by the necessary two- 
thirds advised and consented to a treaty 
(the constitutional requirement before the 
President can complete the act of ratifica- 
tion), the Senate shall also stipulate whether 
or not its approval was given on the under- 
standing that the treaty is self-executing in 
internal law. If the stipulation were nega- 
tive, that would be a plainly stated condi- 
tion for the President, and, if he disregarded 
it, a clear guide for the courts. Also it 
would not be a reservation in international 
law: The United States is almost alone 
among the nations where a treaty is ever 
self-executing in internal law. 

Should the Senate make a precedent of 
the Green resolution, it could get the same 
results on an item-by-item basis. But in- 
serting in rule XXXVII the provision as out- 
lined here would remove the last prop under 
the Bricker proposal as long as the rule 
endured. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Iowa will 
yield to me in order that I may address 
the Senate for 5 minutes, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Morning busi- 
ness has been concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that. 
I just learned that it had been concluded, 
even though I had been of the opinion 
that the morning hour lasted until 2 
o’clock. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a 30- 
second statement? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Massachusetts must attend a com- 
mittee meeting. I should like to yield to 
him for 30 seconds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Please do. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Iowa. 

(Mr. SALTONSTALL addressed the 
Senate briefly. His remarks will be 
found following the statement by Mr. 
JoHNsoN of Texas on the hearings being 
held by the Finance Committee.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY ], and the Senator from California 
[Mr. KNOWLAND], I am informed that 
the House has acted upon the so-called 
civil rights bill and messaged it to the 


` Senate. 


It is my information that the Chair 
cannot lay the House message before the 
Senate until the Senate is in legislative 
Session. 

It is the intention of the leadership to 
attempt to complete discussion and 
action on the pending treaty, and then 
to move that the Senate return to legis- 
lative session as soon as action is taken 
on the treaty. At that time, according 
to the information of the Senator from 
Texas, the Chair will lay before the Sen- 
ate the House-passed bill. I should like 
to have all Senators on notice as to the 
action which has been taken, so that 
they may be on hand to present what- 
ever viewpoint they may wish to pre- 
sent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I believe I have the floor. I shall be 
happy to yield to any Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
. pride in yielding. 

_ Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
does not have the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from California asked me to yield, 
and I yielded for a question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa for yielding. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas for his 
statement. I think it is fair. It is fair 
to all Senators, because they all have a 
vital interest in this subject. As I un- 
derstand, the Senate will continue in 
executive session until the treaty has 
been disposed of, and at that time it will 
resume legislative session, when the 
House bill will be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Iowa may yield to me 
briefly, without losing the floor, in or- 
der that I may answer a question from 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am de- 
lighted to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. May vwe be assured 
of having a quorum call prior to laying 
the message from the House before the 
Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas will make every attempt to 

. keep all Senators informed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER.. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is true, of 
course, that there will be a yea-and- 
nay vote upon the treaty, so that all 
Senators will be informed upon the con- 
clusion of the executive business. 

Let me say that I was not surprised 
at the fairness of the majority leader. I 
knew that it would be that way, and I 
thank him. 


I yield to 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 407. An act for the relief of Julian D. 
Dycaico; 

S. 1008. An act for the relief of Colonel 
Benjamin Axelroad; 

S. 1034. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey to 
the University of Missouri, for agricultural 
purposes, certain real property in Callaway 
County, Mo.; 

S. 1179. An act for the relief of Harold 
George Jackson; 

S. 1206. An act for the relief of Antoine 
Velleman; and 

S. 1319. An act to renounce any right, 
title, and interest which the United States 
‘may have in certain lands in Montana. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 601) relat- 
ing to the charging of interest on de- 
posits to the credit of the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1359) for the relief of Mrs. Theodore 
(Nicole Xantho) Rousseau, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1454) for 
the relief of Jeffrey Charles Medworth. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 274) to waive the pro- 
vision of section 212 (a) (9) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendmenis 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6287) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Focarty, Mr. LANHAM, 
Mr. DENTON, Mr. CANNON, Mr. TABER, and 
Mr. LAIRD had been appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7221) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 8, 9, 10, 14, 21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 
31, 33, and 35 to the bill and concurred 
therein; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 2, 5, and 16 to the 
bill, and concurred therein severally 
with an amendment, in which it request- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate, and 
that the House insisted upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 15 and 17 to the bill. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 


‘Senate: 


H. R. 1061. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle certain claims for dam- 
age to, or loss of, property or personal injury 
or death, not cognizable under any other 
law; 5 

H. R. 1942. An act for the relief of the 
Sergeant Bluff Consolidated School District; 

H. R. 3940. An act to grant certain lands 
to the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 4635. An act to provide for settle- 
ment and entry of public lands in Alaska 
containing coal, oil, or gas under section 10 
of the act of May 14, 1898, as amended; 

H. R. 4830. An act to authorize revision of 
the tribal roll of the Eastern Band of Chero- 
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kee Indians, North Carolina, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 6127. An act to provide means of fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil rights 
of persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

H.R. 6789. An act to provide for reason- 
able notice of applications to the United 
States courts of appeals for interlocutory 
relief against the orders of certain admin- 
istrative agencies; 

H.R. 7261. An act to amend the Federal 
Probation Act to make it applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia; and 

H. R. 7536. An act to amend the Act of 
January 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title IL of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions: 


H.R. 1451. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Vaccaro; 

H.R.1765. An act for the relief of Ellen 
G. Marinas; 

H.R. 1837. An act for the relief of Elda 
Mondillo; 

H. R. 6548. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as regards persons in the medi- 
cal, dental, and allied specialist categories; 

H.R. 7143. An act to amend the act of 
August 3, 1950, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions relating to the author- 
ized personnel strengths of the Armed 
Fortes; 

H. R.7505. An act to permit a retired off- 
cer of the Navy to be employed in a com- 
mand status at Port Lyautey, Morocco; 

H. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment the convention between the United 
States of America and Norway, which -en- 
tered into force on November 9, 1948, for 
disposition of the claim against the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
asserted by the Government of Norway on 
behalf of Christoffer Hannevig; 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain alien children; and 

H. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty Executive I (85th Cong., ist 
sess.), the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa permit me to make 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
seems to be some disposition to make the 
rules as we go along with respect to this 
specific legislation, and allow the regu- 
lar rules to apply to all other legislation. 

I should like to know whether the 
Chair agrees with the statement of the 
Senator from Texas that this subject 
cannot be brought up while the Senate 
is in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad that we are 
at least sustained in that respect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that 
the Senate is now proceeding not only in 
executive session, but under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement which reads 
as follows: 

Ordered, That when the Senate convenes 
on Monday, June 17, 1957, it convene at 11 
a. m., for the purpose of considering the 
atomic-energy treaty, and that it remain the 
pending business until disposed of. 


Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, unless unani- 
mous consent were requested and given, 
no business other than the pending 
treaty would be before the Senate or 
could be disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I serve notice on the 
Senate that I shall object if any unani- 
mous-consent request is made to set 
aside the present unanimous-consent 
agreement before the pending business 
is disposed of. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In answer to 
the question of the Senator from Florida, 
as I understand, he stated that no other 
matters could be discussed while the 
treaty was before the Senate. Does that 
mean that speeches could not be made 
on extraneous subjects? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair 
understands, the Senator from Florida 
was referring to action rather than dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The reason for 
my inquiry is that I understood the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Florida to be 
as to whether or not matters other than 
the treaty could be discussed before final 
action upon the treaty. I understood the 
Chair to answer in the affirmative. I 
have no objection. I merely wish to know 
the ground rules. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has been a Member of this body 
for several years. He knows perfectly 
well that the utterances of other Sen- 
ators cannot be controlled by any such 
simple procedure as proceeding under a 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The point made by the Senator from 
Florida is that he will object to any re- 
quest to set aside the pending operative 
unanimous-consent agreement under 
which the pending treaty is the pending 
business, until it is disposed of. 

Therefore, under that statement no 
business can become the pending busi- 
ness other than the Atomic Energy 
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Treaty, and a return of the Senate to 
legislative session cannot be accom- 
plished until the pending business has 
been disposed of. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Florida to say that he would 
object to laying aside the pending busi- 
ness, which is being considered by the 
Senate under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, until action upon the treaty 
has been concluded. However, we can 
appreciate the apprehension of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. The Senate has oper- 
ated without a rule of relevancy in de- 
bate and discussion since the first Sen- 
ate met. But we have cast aside other 
rules, and there is apparently no reason 
why a majority cannot cast aside the 
rule permitting Senators to address 
themselves to such subjects as they wish 
and, by a point of order sustained by the 
ruling of the Chair, confine Senators to 
relevant discussion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My appre- 
hension was stirred somewhat by the 
fact that the Senator from Minnesota 
has asked me to yield 5 minutes to him 
so that he may make a statement on an 
extraneous matter. I did not know 
whether I would be getting off base if I 
yielded to him, in view of the suggestion 
of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My question is 
based on what can and possibly will hap- 
pen. In other words, there could prob- 
ably be prolonged debate on the treaty, 
and such prolonged debate could run for 
several days or several weeks. I would 
not want to call it a filibuster, because I 
presume it would all be addressed to the 
merits of the pending treaty. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to reassure my 
suspicious friend from Indiana, that 
there is no plan for such proposed discus- 
sion known to the Senator from Florida, 
and I wish to see every Senator have the 
privilege of going downstairs to get his 
lunch without being nervously distraught 
and apprehensive that he may be called 
back to the floor without any warning 
whatever to cast an important vote. The 
Senator from Florida reiterates his 
statement that he will not agree to any 
unanimous consent request to lay aside 
the present pending business or to lay 
aside the present pending unanimous 
consent agreement under which the 
Senate is now operating. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the Senator 
say that if a Senator has a sick grand- 
mother he could visit her, even though 
it might take several days to do so? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Especially if the 
grandmother is downstairs in the Senate 
restaurant. The Senator from Indiana, 
being such a valiant trencherman, can 
feel reassured that he may go down- 
stairs and indulge in his favorite sport 
without any fear of immediate adverse 
effects. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I might say to 
the Senator from Florida that I am a 
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devotee of a certain comic strip called 
“Pogo.” It may be that the humor of 
Pogo is at about my intellectual level. 
At any rate, at the present time Pogo is 
being exorcized of a devil, which is 
thought to be inside Pogo. That is being 
done by his friends sitting beside his bed 
and talking to Pogo about food and all 
the luxurious things that one can think 
of. 

It so happens that I must make a 
speech at this time and I shall not be 
able to get any food for perhaps an hour. 
The Senator from Florida, consequently, 
gave me a little shiver when he spoke 
about the food that all of us like to get 
at about this time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it be fair to 
say that the gist of this colloquy be- 
tween Senators is that there is a re- 
newed interest in the treaty relating to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
and that after we have shed some light 
on the atomic energy question we may 
expect some heat to be generated? 
Would the Senator say that we might be 
engaged in such type of deliberation? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I know that 
one of the most unusual things about the 
Senate is that it can go along calmly 
hour after hour and then, without any 
warning whatever, it can generate a 
great deal of heat, sometimes so much, 
perhaps, as to rival the heat of an atomic 
bomb. It is possible that we are ap- 


‘proaching one of those situations. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Florida, at least, has assured us that we 
can eat our lunch in tranquillity. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Ican give the 
Senator so such assurance. Does the 
Senator wish me to yield to him for a 
statement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In light of the 
announcements which have been made, 
and the remarks of my good friend, the 
Senator from Florida, I shall defer the 
reading of my statement until a little 
later, when I get the floor in my own 
right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. While my remarks 
about the pursuit that is so well loved 
by our distinguished friend from Indiana 
do not apply to our distinguished friend 
from Minnesota, I think that he, too, 
would be safe in going down to have his 
cup of coffee or bowl of soup or whatever 
it is that he indulges in at lunchtime, 
because I shall not give consent to lay 
aside the pending business or the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say that 
the Senator’s kindness is exceeded only 
by the orderliness of his comment, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I merely 
wished to ask the Senator from Iowa, in 
view of the fact that a good deal of 
explanation is to be given during the 
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debate, whether the Senator believes 
that the debate would deal with fission 
or with thermonuclear matters? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think there 
is a peculiar amalgamation here which 
we might call fission on the matter that 
is coming up. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And that 
there may also be some thermonuclear 
reaction? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Perhaps it 
will be a combination of both. 

Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate today, the ratification of Execu- 
tive I, 85th Congress, 1st session, The 
Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, proposes what may be 
one of the most important political and 
humanitarian steps this country has 
ever taken. Ever since President Eisen- 
hower first advocated the creation of an 
international agency for the advance- 
ment of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, the nations and the people of 
most of the world have looked forward 
with anticipation and hope. His pro- 
posal received extraordinary acceptance, 
because it seemed to point the way to- 
ward better international understand- 
ing and cooperation for the establish- 
ment of confidence in a field where there 
exists much apprehension and fear. 

The limitless possibilities for the use 
of energy released from the atom have 
long been realized. While this realiza- 
tion was in the field of theory for many 
years, its practicability was proven at 
Alamogordo in 1945 when the first atom- 
ic explosion took place. Whether it was 
fortunate or unfortunate for the world 
that the first major proof that man could 
release useful energy from the atom 
came in the form of a weapon is really 
a moot question. We did not work up 
to an explosion as a result of step by 
step economic peacetime uses of atomic 
energy, but rather we leaped over many 
intermediate steps to reach the bomb 
as a necessity in war. In a sense we have 
started at that point and have been 
working backward down the line in re- 
search and development for peaceful 
uses. 

It is true that we have continued our 
development of better and more power- 
ful weapons, through necessity created 
by continuing world tensions and þe- 
cause of the militant aggressiveness and 
threats of international communism 
controlled by the Kremlin. Weapon de- 
velopment has been spectacular and 
therefore leaves many people, and per- 
haps many nations, feeling that it is 
the major area of atomic development. 
The fact is, that we have devoted a 
great part of our program and vast re- 
search and efforts to the development of 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

Indeed, our efforts to establish reliable 
Safeguards against the development and 
use of atomic energy for war began at 
the close of World War II, and ever since 
that time we have constantly labored 
with this object in mind. Our efforts, 
and the efforts of the free nations of 
the world, however, have been constantly 
blocked by the Soviet refusal to agree 
to any practical and reliable interna- 
tional safeguards. We have kept on 
probing, however, for a formula and for 
step-by-step approaches under which we 
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may eventually succeed in our peaceful 
goals. 

This International Agency may well be 
an important entering wedge in our ef- 
forts to penetrate the Iron Curtain of 
resistance, by establishing in the peace- 
ful atomic field the cooperation and un- 
derstanding among 80-odd nations 
which will help dispel suspicion and 
bring us closer to reliable international 
peace. 

Mr. President, the proposed treaty, 
because of its far-reaching effects and 
because it sets up an independent and 
autonomous International Agency, mer- 
its careful and serious consideration. I 
believe the treaty has received careful 
consideration by the Foreign Relations 
Committee and by individual members. 
Because it involved atomic energy, the 
Foreign Relations Committee invited the 
Senate Members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy to join in the hearings, 
and the two committees cooperated in 
probing this proposal. 

Because this treaty is in fact a statute 
which will govern the activities of the 
International Agency, it necessarily con- 
tains many provisions, and I think it is 
necessary that we understand as fully as 
possible what the objectives of the Agen- 
cy are and what the various provisions 
mean so far as our interests are con- 
cerned and so far as its activities with 
respect to other nations may be con- 
cerned. An additional fact of utmost 
importance to us and also to the Agency 
is that initially, at least, we will be the 
major supplier of fissionable material 
to the Agency for its peaceful uses. If 
Russians claims and statements are true 
with respect to her development in the 
atomic field, then, of course, Russia 
should be a comparable supplier with 
the United States; but as matters stand 
today, the amounts of fissionable mate- 
rial which Russia has offered to make 
available are minute indeed as compared 
with those of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the International 
Statute, which is the statute now being 
considered, be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the International Statute was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 

ENERGY AGENCY 
ARTICLE I 
Establishment of the agency 

The Parties hereto establish an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (hereinafter 
referred to as “the Agency’’) upon the terms 
and conditions hereinafter set forth. 

ARTICLE II 
Objectives 

The Agency shall seek to accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic energy 
to peace, health and prosperity throughout 
the world. It shall ensure, so far as it is able, 
that assistance provided by it or at its re- 
quest or under its supervision or control is 
not used in such a way as to further any 
military purpose. 

ARTICLE III 
Functions 


A. The Agency is authorized: 

1. To encourage and assist research on, 
and development and practical application 
of, atomic energy for peaceful uses through 
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the world; and, if requested to do so, to act 
as an intermediary for the purposes of se- 
curing the performance of services or the 
supplying of materials, equipment, or facili- 
ties by one member of the Agency for an- 
other; and to perform any operation or 
service useful in research on, or develop- 
ment or practical application of, atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes; 

2. To make provisions, in accordance with 
this Statute, for materials, services, equip- 
ment, and facilities to meet the needs of 
research on, and development and practical 
application of, atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, including the production of elec- 
tric power, with due consideration for the 
needs of the under-developed areas of the 
world; 

3. To foster the exchange of scientific and 
technical information on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; 

4. To encourage the exchange and train- 
ing of scientists and experts in the field of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; 

5. To establish and administer safe- 
guards designed to ensure that special 
fissionable and other materials, services, 
equipment, facilities, and information 
made available by the Agency or at its re- 
quest or under its supervision or control 
are not used in such a way as to further 
any military purpose; and to apply safe- 
guards, at the request of the parties, to any 
bilateral or multilateral arrangement, or, 
at the request of a State, to any of that 
State’s activities in the field of atomic 
energy; 
`- 6. To establish or adopt, in consultation 
and, where appropriate, in collaboration 
with the competent organs of the United 
Nations and with the specialized agencies 
concerned, standards of safety for protec- 
tion of health and minimization of danger 
to life and property (including such stand- 
ards for labour conditions), and to provide 
for the application of these standards to its 
own operations as well as to the operations 
making use of materials, services, equipment, 
facilities, and information made available 
by the Agency or at its request or under its 
control or supervision; and to provide for 
the application of these standards, at the 
request of the parties, to operations under 
any bilateral or multilateral arrangement, 
or, at the request of a State, to any of that 
State’s activities in the field of atomic 
energy; 

7. To acquire or establish any facilities 
plant and equipment useful in carrying out 
its authorized functions, whenever the fa- 
cilities, plant, and equipment otherwise 
available to it in the area concerned are 
inadequate or available only on terms it 
deems unsatisfactory. 

B. In carrying out its functions, 
Agency shall: 

1. Conduct its activities in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations to promote peace and inter- 
national cooperation, and in conformity with 
policies of the United Nations furthering 
the establishment of safeguarded world- 
wide disarmament and in conformity with 
any international agreements entered into 
pursuant to such policies; 

2. Establish control over the use of special 
fissionable materials received by the Agency, 
in order to ensure that these materials are 
used only for peaceful purposes; 

8. Allocate its resources in such a manner 
as to secure efficient utilization and the 
greatest possible general benefit in all areas 
of the world, bearing in mind the special 
needs of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world; 

4. Submit reports on its activities an- 
nually to the General Assembly of the, 
United Nations and, when appropriate, to 
the Security Council: if in connexion with 
the activities of the Agency there should 
arise questions that are within the com- 
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petence of the Security Council, the Agency 
shall notify the Security Council, as the 
organ bearing the main responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security, and may also take the measures 
open to it under this statute, including 
those provided in paragraph C of article XII; 

5. Submit reports to the Economic and 
Social Council and other organs of the 
United Nations on matters within the com- 
petence of these organs. 

C. In carrying out its functions, the 
Agency shall not make assistance to mem- 
bers subject to any political, economic, mil- 
itary, or other conditions incompatible with 
the provisions of this statute. 

D. Subject to the provisions of this 
statute and to the terms of agreements con- 
clude between a state or a group of states 
and the Agency which shall be in accordance 
with the provisions of the statute, the ac- 
tivities of the Agency shall be carried out 
with due observance of the sovereign rights 
of states. 

ARTICLE IV 


Membership 


A. The initial members of the Agency 
shall be those states members of the United 
Nations or of any of the specialized agencies 
which shall have signed this statute within 
90 days after it is opened for signature and 
shall have deposited an instrument of rati- 
fication. 

B. Other members of the Agency shall be 
those states, whether or not members of the 
United Nations or of any of the specialized 
agencies, which deposit an instrument of ac- 
ceptance of this statute after their member- 
ship has been approved by the General Con- 
ference upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Governors. In recommending and 
approving a state for membership, the Board 
of Governors and the General Conference 
shall determine that the state is able and 
willing to carry out the obligations of mem- 
bership in the Agency, giving due considera- 
tion to its ability and willingness to act in 
accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 

C. The Agency is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members, 
and all members, in order to ensure to all 
of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfil in good faith 
the obligations assumed by them in ac- 
cordance with this statute. 


ARTICLE V 
General Conference 


A. A General Conference consisting of rep- 
resentatives of all members shall meet in 
regular annual session and in such special 
sessions as shall be convened by the Director 
General at the request of the Board of Gov- 
ernors or of a majority of members. The 
sessions shall take place at the headquarters 
of the Agency unless otherwise determined 
by the General Conference. 

B. At such sessions, each member shall 
be represented by one delegate who may be 
accompanied by alternates and by advisers. 
The cost of attendance of any delegation 
shall be borne by the member concerned. 

C. The General Conference shall elect a 
president and such other officers as may be 
required at the beginning of each session. 
They shall hold office for the duration of 
the session. The General Conference, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this statute, shall 
adopt its own rules of procedures. Each 
member shall have one vote. Decisions pur- 
suant to paragraph H of article XIV, para- 
graph C of article XVIII and paragraph B 
of article XIX shall be made by a two-thirds 
majority of the members present and voting. 
Decisions on other questions, including the 
determination of additional questions or 
categories of questions to be decided by a 
two-thirds majority, shall be made by a 
majority of the members present and voting. 
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A majority of members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

D. The General Conference may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the 
scope of this statute or relating to the 
powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in this statute, and may make 
recommendations to the membership of the 
Agency or to the Board of Governors or to 
both on any such questions or matters. 

E. The General Conference shall: 

1. Elect members of the Board of Gover- 
nors in accordance with article VI; 

2. Approve States for membership in ac- 
cordance with article IV; 

3. Suspend a member from the privileges 
and rights of membership in accordance with 
article XIX. 

4. Consider the annual report of the Board; 

5. In accordance with article XIV, approve 
the budget of the Agency recommended by 
the Board or return it with recommendation 
as to its entirety or parts to the Board, for 
resubmission to the General Conference; 

6. Approve reports to be submitted to the 
United Nations as required by the relation- 
ship agreement between the Agency and the 
United Nations, except reports referred to 
in paragraph C of article XII, or return them 
to the Board with its recommendations; 

7. Approve any agreement or agreements 
between the Agency and the United Nations 
and other organizations as provided in article 
XVI or return such agreements with its 
recommendations to the Board, for resub- 
mission to the General Conference; 

8. Approve rules and limitations regarding 
the exercise of borrowing powers by the 
Board, in accordance with paragraph G of 
article XIV; approve rules regarding the ac- 
ceptance of voluntary contributions to the 
Agency; and approve, in accordance with 
paragraph F or article XIV, the manner in 
which the general fund referred to in that 
paragraph may be used; 

9. Approve amendments to this Statute in 
accordance with paragraph C of article XVIII; 

10. Approve the appointment of the Direc- 
tor General in accordance with paragraph A 
of article VII. 

F. The General Conference shall have the 
authority: 

1. To take decisions on any matter specifi- 
cally referred to the General Conference for 
this purpose by the Board; 

2. To propose matters for consideration by 
the Board and request from the Board re- 
ports on any matter relating to the functions 
of the Agency. 

ARTICLE VI 
Board of Governors 


A. The Board of Governors shall be com- 
posed as follows: 

1. The outgoing Board of Governors (or in 
the case of the first Board, the Preparatory 
Commission referred to in Annex I) shall 
designate for membership on the Board the 
five members most advanced in the tech- 
nology of atomic energy including the pro- 
duction of source materials and the member 
most advanced in the technology of atomic 
energy including the production of source 
materials in each of the following areas not 
represented by the aforesaid five: (1) North 
America, (2) Latin America, (3) Western 
Europe, (4) Eastern Europe, (5) Africa and 
the Middle East, (6) South Asia; (7) South 
East Asia and the Pacific, (8) Far East. 

2. The outgoing Board of Governors (or 
in the case of the first Board, the Preparatory 
Commission referred to in Annex I) shall 
designate for membership on the Board two 
members from among the following other 
producers of source materials: Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Portugal; and 
shall also designate for membership on the 
Board one other member as a supplier of 
technical assistance. No member in this 
category in any one year will be eligible for 
redesignation in the same category for the 
following year. 
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8. The General Conference shall elect ten 
members to membership on the Board of 
Governors, with due regard to equitable 
representation on the Board as a whole of 
the members in the areas listed in subpara- 
graph A-1 of this article, so that the Board 
shall at all times include in this category a 
representative of each of those areas except 
North America. Except for the five members 
chosen for a term of one year in accordance 
with paragraph D of this article, no member 
in this category in any one term of office 
will be eligible for reelection in the same 
category for the following term of office. 

B. The designations provided for in sub- 
paragraphs A-1 and A-2 of this article shall 
take place not less than sixty days before 
each regular annual session of the General 
Conference. The elections provided for in 
subparagraph A-3 of this article shall take 
place at regular annual sessions of the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

C. Members represented on the Board of 
Governors in accordance with subsection A-1 
and A-2 of this article shall hold office from 
the end of the next regular annual session 
of the General Conference after their desig- 
nation until the end of the following regular 
annual session of the General Conference. 

D. Members represented on the Board of 
Governors in accordance with subparagraph 
A-3 of this article shall hold office from the 
end of the regular annual session of the Gen- 
eral Conference at which they are elected un- 
til the end of the second regular annual 
session of the General Conference thereafter. 
In the election of these members for the first 
Board, however, 5 shall be chosen for a term 
of 1 year. 

E. Each member of the Board of Governors 
shall have one vote. Decisions on the 
amount of the Agency’s budget shall be made 
by a two-thirds majority of those present 
and voting, as provided in paragraph H of 
article XIV. Decisions on other questions, 
including the determination of additional 
questions or categories of questions to be 
decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be 
made by a majority of those present and 
voting. Two-thirds of all members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum. 

F. The Board of Governors shall have 
authority to carry out the functions of the 
Agency in accordance with this statute, sub- 
ject to its responsibilities to the General Con- 
ference as provided in this statute. 

G. The Board of Governors shall meet at 
such times as it may determine. The meet- 
ings shall take place at the headquarters of 
the Agency unless otherwise determined by 
the Board. 

H. The Board of Governors shall elect a 
Chairman and other officers from among its 
members and, subject to the provisions of 
this statute, shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure. 

I. The Board of Governors may establish 
such committees as it deems advisable. The 
Board may appoint persons to represent it 
in its relations with other organizations. 

J. The Board of Governors shall prepare 
an annual report to the General Conference 
concerning the affairs of the Agency and any 
projects approved by the Agency. The Board 
shall also prepare for submission to the Gen- 
eral Conference such reports as the Agency 
is or may be required to make to the United 
Nations or to any other organization the 
work of which is related to that of the 
Agency. These reports, along with the an- 
nual reports, shall be submitted to members 
of the Agency at least 1 month before the 
regular annual session of the General Con- 
ference. 

ARTICLE VII 
Staff 

A. The staff of the Agency shall be headed 
by a Director General. The Director General 
shall be appointed by the Board of Governors 
with the approval of the General Conference 
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for a term of 4 years. He shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the Agency. 

B. The Director General shall be respon- 
sible for the appointment, organization, and 
functioning of the staff and shall be under 
the authority of and subject to the control of 
the Board of Governors. He shall perform 
his duties in accordance with regulations 
adopted by the Board. 

C. The staff shall include such qualified 
scientific and technical and other personnel 
as may be required to fulfil the objectives 
and functions of the Agency. The Agency 
shall be guided by the principle that its 
permanent staff shall be kept to a minimum, 

D. The paramount consideration in the re- 
cruitment and employment of the staff and 
in the determination of the conditions of 
service shall be to secure employees of the 
highest standards of efficiency, technical 
competence, and integrity. Subject to this 
consideration, due regard shall be paid to the 
contributions of members to the Agency 
and to the importance of recruiting the staff 
on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

E. The terms and conditions on which the 
staff shall be appointed, remunerated, and 
dismissed shall be in accordance with regu- 
lations made by the Board of Governors, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this statute and to 
general rules approved by the General Con- 
ference on the recommendation of the Board. 

F. In the performance of their duties, the 
Director General and the staff shall not seek 
or receive instructions from any source ex- 
ternal to the Agency. They shall refrain 
from any action which might reflect on their 
position as officials of the Agency; subject to 
their responsibilities to the Agency, they 
shall not disclose any industrial secret or 
other confidential information coming to 
their knowledge by reason of their official 
duties for the Agency. Each member under- 
takes to respect the international character 
of the responsibilities of the Director General 
and the staff and shall not seek to influence 
them in the discharge of their duties. 

G. In this article the term “stafi” includes 
guards. 

ARTICLE VIII 


Exchange of information 


A. Each member should make available 
such information as would, in the judgment 
of the member, be helpful to the Agency. 

B. Each member shall make available to 
the Agency all scientific information devel- 
oped as a result of assistance extended by the 
Agency pursuant to article XI. 

C. The Agency shall assemble and make 
available in an accessible form the informa- 
tion made available to it under paragraphs 
A and B of this article. It shall take positive 
steps to encourage the exchange among its 
members of information relating to the na- 
ture and peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
shall serve as an intermediary among its 
members for this purpose. 

ARTICLE IX 
Supplying of materials 

A. Members may make available to the 
Agency such quantities of special fissionable 
materials as they deem advisable and on such 
terms as shall be agreed with the Agency. 
The materials made available to the Agency 
may, at the discretion of the member making 
them available, be stored either by the mem- 
ber concerned or, with the agreement of the 
Agency, in the Agency’s depots. f 

B. Members may also make available to 
the Agency source materials as defined in 
article XX and other materials. The Board 
of Governors shall determine the quantities 
of such materials which the Agency will 
accept under agreements provided for in 
article XIII. 

C. Each member shall notify the Agency 
of the quantities, form, and composition of 
special fissionable materials, source ma- 
terials, and other materials which that mem- 
ber is prepared, in -conformity with its laws, 
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to make available immediately or during a 
period specified by the Board of Governors. 

D. On request of the Agency a member 
shall, from the materials which it has made 
available, without delay deliver to another 
member or group of members such quan- 
tities of such materials as the Agency may 
specify, and shall without delay deliver to 
the Agency itself such quantities of such 
materials as are really necessary for opera- 
tions and scientific research in the facilities 
of the Agency. 

E. The quantities, form and composition 
of materials made available by any mem- 
ber may be changed at any time by the mem- 
ber with the approval of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

F. An initial notification in accordance 
with paragraph C of this article shall be 
made within three months of the entry into 
force of this statute with respect to the 
member concerned. In the absence of a con- 
trary decision of the Board of Governors, the 
materials initially made available shall be 
for the period of the calendar year succeed- 
ing the year when this statute takes effect 
with respect to the member concerned. Sub- 
sequent notifications shall likewise, in the 
absence of a contrary action by the Board, 
relate to the period of the calendar year fol- 
lowing the notification and shall be made no 
later than the first day of November of each 
year. 

G. The Agency shall specify the place and 
method of delivery and, where appropriate, 
the form and composition, of materials 
which it has requested a member to deliver 
from the amounts which that member has 
notified the Agency it is prepared to make 
available. The Agency shall also verify the 
quantities of materials delivered and shall 
report those quantities periodically to the 
members. 

H. The Agency shall be responsible for 
storing and protecting materials in its pos- 
session. The Agency shall ensure that these 
materials shall be safeguarded against (1) 
hazards of the weather, (2) unauthorized 
removal or diversion, (3) damage or destruc- 
tion, including sabotage, and (4) forcible 
seizure. In storing special fissionable ma- 
terials in its possession, the Agency shall 
ensure the geographical distribution of these 
materials in such a way as not to allow con- 
centration of large amounts of such ma- 
terials in any one country or region of the 
world. 

I. The Agency shall as soon as practicable 
establish or acquire such of the following as 
may be necessary: 

1. Plant, equipment, and facilities for the 
receipt, storage, and issue of materials; 

2. Physical safeguards; 

3. Adequate health and safety measures; 

4. Control laboratories for the analysis 
and verification of materials received; 

5. Housing and administrative facilities 
for any staff required for the foregoing. 

J. The materials made available pursuant 
to this article shall be used as determined by 
the Board of Governors in accordance with 
the provisions of this statute. No member 
shall have the right to require that the mate- 
rials it makes available to the Agency be 
kept separately by the Agency or to designate 
the specific project in which they must be 
used.. 

ARTICLE X 
Services, equipment, and facilities 

Members may make available to the Agency 

services, equipment, and facilities which 


may be of assistance in fulfilling the Agency’s 
objectives and functions. 


ARTICLE XI 
Agency projects 
A. Any member or group of members of 
the Agency desiring to set up any project for 
research on, or development or practical ap- 
plication of, atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses may request the assistance of the 
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Agency in securing special fissionable and 
other materials, services, equipment, and 
facilities necessary for this purpose. Any 
such request shall be accompanied by an 
explanation of the purpose and extent of the 
project and shall be considered by the Board 
of Governors. 

B. Upon request, the Agency may also as- 
sist any member or group of members to 
make arrangements to secure necessary 
financing from outside sources to carry out 
such projects. In extending this assistance, 
the Agency will not be required to provide 
any guaranties or to assume any financial 
responsibility for the project. 

C. The Agency may arrange for the supply- 
ing of any materials, services, equipment, 
and facilities necessary for the project by one 
or more members or may itself undertake to 
provide any or all of these directly, taking 
into consideration the wishes of the member 
or members making the request. 

D. For the purpose of considering the re- 
quest the Agency may send in’o the territory 
of the member or group of members making 
the request a person or persons qualified to 
examine the project. For this purpose the 
Agency may, with the approval of the mem- 
ber or group of members making the request, 
use members of its own staff or employ suit- 
ably qualified nationals of any member. 

E. Before approving a project under this 
article, the Board of Governors shall give due 
consideration to: 

1. The usefulness of the project, including 
its scientific and technical feasibility; 

2. The adequacy of plans, funds, and tech- 
nical personnel to assure the effective execu- 
tion of the project; 

3. The adequacy of proposed health and 
safety standards for handling and storing 
materials and for operating facilities; 

4. The inability of the member or group of 
members making the request to secure the 
necessary finances, materials, facilities, 
equipment, and services; 

5. The equitable distribution of materials 
and other resources available to the Agency; 

6. The special needs of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world; and 

7. Such other matters as may be relevant. 

F. Upon approving a project, the Agency 
shall enter into an agreement with the mem- 
ber or group of members submitting the 
project, which agreement shall: 

1. Provide for allocation to the project of 
any required special fissionable or other ma- 
terials; 

2. Provide for transfer of special fission- 
able materials from their then place of cus- 
tody, whether the materials be in the custody 
of the Agency or of the member making them 
available for use in Agency projects, to the 
member or group of members submitting 
the project, under conditions which ensure 
the safety of any shipment required and 
meet applicable health and safety standards; 

3. Set forth the terms and conditions, in- 
cluding charges, on which any materials, 
services, equipment, and facilities are to be 
provided by the Agency itself, and, if any 
such materials, services, equipment, and fa- 
cilities are to be provided by a member, the 
terms and conditions as arranged for by the 
member or group of members submitting the 
project and the supplying member; 

4. Include undertakings by the member or 
group of members submitting the project: 
(a) that the assistance provideu shall not be 
used in such a way as to further any military 
purpose; and (b) that the project shall be 
subject to the safeguards provided for in 
article XII, the relevant safeguards being 
specified in the agreement; 

5. Make appropriate provision regarding 
the rights and interests of the Agency and 
the member or members concerned in any 
inventions or discoveries, or any patents 
therein, arising from the project; 

6. Make appropriate provision regarding 
settlement of disputes; 
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7. Include such other provisions as may 
be appropriate. 

G. The provisions of this article shall also 
apply where appropriate to a request for 
materials, services, facilities, or equipment 
in connection with an existing project. 

ARTICLE XII 
Agency safeguards 

A. With respect to any Agency project, or 
other arrangement where the Agency is re- 
quested by the parties concerned to apply 
safeguards, the Agency shall have the fol- 
lowing rights and responsibilities to the ex- 
tent relevant to the project or arrangement: 

1. To examine the design of specialized 
equipment and facilities, including nuclear 
reactors, and to approve it only from the 
viewpoint of assuring that it will not fur- 
ther any military purpose, that it complies 
with applicable health and safety standards, 
and that it will permit effective application 
of the safeguards provided for in this article; 

2. To require the observance of any health 
and safety measures prescribed by the 
Agency; 

3. To require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records to assist in 
ensuring accountability for source and spe- 
cial fissionable materials used or produced 
in the project or arrangement; 

4. To call for and receive progress reports; 

5. To approve the means to be used for 
the chemical processing of irradiated mate- 
rials solely to ensure that this chemical proc- 
essing will not lend itself to diversion of 
materials for military purposes and will 
comply with applicable health and safety 
standards; to require that special fission- 
able materials recovered or produced as a 
byproduct be used for peaceful purposes, 
under continuing Agency safeguards for re- 
search or in reactors, existing or under con- 
struction, specified by the member or mem- 
bers concerned; and to require deposit with 
the Agency of any excess of any special fis- 
sionable materials recovered or produced as 
a byproduct over what is needed for the 
above-stated uses in order to prevent stock- 
piling of these materials, provided that 
thereafter at the request of the member or 
members concerned special fissionable mate- 
rials so deposited with the Agency shall be 
returned promptly to the member or mem- 
bers concerned for use under the same pro- 
visions as stated above; 

6. To send into the territory of the recip- 
ient state or states inspectors, designated 
by the Agency after consultation with the 
state or states concerned, who shall have 
access at all times to all places and data 
and to any person who by reason of his 
occupation deals with materials, equipment, 
or facilities which are required by this stat- 
ute to be safeguarded, as necessary to ac- 
count for source and special fissionable ma- 
terials supplied and fissionable products and 
to determine whether there is compliance 
with the undertaking against use in fur- 
therance of any military purpose referred to 
in subparagraph F-4 of article XI, with the 
health and safety measures referred to in 
subparagraph A-2 of this article, and with 
any other conditions prescribed in the agree- 
ment between the Agency and the state or 
states concerned. Inspectors designated by 
the Agency shall be accompanied by repre- 
sentatives of the authorities of the state con- 
cerned, if that state so requests, provided 
that the inspectors shall not thereby be 
delayed or otherwise impeded in the exer- 
cise of their functions; 

7. In the event of noncompliance and fail- 
ure by the recipient state or states to take 
requested corrective steps within a reason- 
able time, to suspend or terminate assist- 
ance and withdraw any materials and equip- 
ment made available by the Agency or a 
member in furtherance of the project. 

B. The Agency shall, as necessary, estab- 
lish a staff of inspectors. The staff of in- 
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spectors shall have the responsibility of 
examining all operations conducted by the 
Agency itself to determine whether the 
Agency is complying with the health and 
safety measures prescribed by it for appli- 
cation to projects subject to its approval, 
supervision or control, and whether the 
Agency is taking adequate measures to pre- 
vent the source and special fissionable ma- 
terials in its custody or used or produced in 
its own operations from being used in fur- 
therance of any military purpose. The 
Agency shall take remedial action forthwith 
to correct any noncompliance or failure to 
take adequate measures. 

C. The staff of inspectors shall also have 
the responsibility of obtaining and verifying 
the accounting referred to in subparagraph 
A-6 of this article and of determining 
whether there is compliance with the under- 
taking referred to in subparagraph F-4 of 
article XI, with the measures referred to in 
subparagraph A-2 of this article, and with 
all other conditions of the project prescribed 
in the agreement between the Agency and the 
state or states concerned. The inspectors 
shall report any noncompliance to the Direc- 
tor General who shall thereupon transmit 
the report to the Board of Governors. The 
Board shall call upon the recipient state or 
states to remedy forthwith any noncompli- 
ance which it finds to have occurred. The 
Board shall report the noncompliance to all 
members and to the Security Council and 
General Assembly of the United Nations. In 
the event of failure of the recipient state or 
states to take fully corrective action within 
a reasonable time, the Board may take one 
or both of the following measures: direct 
curtailment or suspension of assistance be- 
ing provided by the Agency or by a member, 
and call for the return of materials and 
equipment made available to the recipient 
member or group of members. The Agency 
may also, in accordance with article XIX, 
suspend any noncomplying member from 
the exercise of the privileges and rights of 
membership. 

ARTICLE XIII 
Reimbursement of members 

Unless otherwise agreed upon between the 
Board of Governors and the member fur- 
nishing to the Agency materials, services, 
equipment, or facilities, the Board shall 
enter into an agreement with such member 
providing for reimbursement for the items 
furnished. 

ARTICLE XIV 
Finance 


A. The Board of Governors shall submit 
to the General Conference the annual bud- 
get estimates for the expenses of the Agency. 
To facilitate the work of the Board in this 
regard, the Director General shall initially 
prepare the budget estimates. If the Gen- 
eral Conference does not approve the esti- 
mates, it shall return them together with 
its recommendations to the Board. The 
Board shall then submit further estimates 
to the General Conference for its approval. 

B. Expenditures of the Agency shall be 
classified under the following categories: 

1. Administrative expenses: these shall in- 
clude: 

(a) Costs of the staff of the Agency other 
than the staff employed in connection with 
materials, services, equipment, and facilities 
referred to in subparagraph B-2 below; 
costs of meetings; and expenditures required 
for the preparation of Agency projects and 
for the distribution of information; 

(b) Costs of implementing the safeguards 
referred to in article XII in relation to 
Agency projects or, under subparagraph A-5 
of article III, in relation to any bilateral or 
multilateral arrangement, together with the 
costs of handling and storage of special fis- 
sionable material by the Agency other than 
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the storage and handling charges referred 
to in paragraph E below; 

2. Expenses, other than those included in 
subparagraph 1 of this paragraph in con- 
nection with any materials, facilities, plant, 
and equipment acquired or established by 
the Agency in carrying out its authorized 
functions, and the costs of materiais, serv- 
ices, equipment, and facilities provided by 
it under agreements with one or more mem- 
bers. 

C. In fixing the expenditures under sub- 
paragraph B-1 (b) above, the Board of Gov- 
ernors shall deduct such amounts as are re- 
coverable under agreements regarding the 
application of safeguards between the 
Agency and parties to bilateral or multi- 
lateral arrangements. 

D. The Board of Governors shall appor- 
tion the expenses referred to in subpara- 
graph B-1 above, among members in accord- 
ance with a scale to be fixed by the General 
Conference. In fixing the scale the General 
Conference shall be guided by the principles 
adopted by the United Nations in assessing 
contributions of member states to the regu- 
lar budget of the United Nations. 

E. The Board of Governors shall establish 
periodically a scale of charges, including 
reasonable uniform storage and handling 
charges, for materials, services, equipment, 
and facilities furnished to members by the 
Agency. The scale shall be designed to pro- 
duce revenues for the Agency adequate to 
meet the expenses and costs referred to in 
subparagraph B-2 above, less any voluntary 
contributions which the Board of Governors 
may, in accordance with paragraph F, apply 
for this purpose. The proceeds of such 
charges shall be placed in a separate fund 
which shall be used to pay members for any 
materials, services, equipment, or facilities 
furnished by them and to meet other ex- 
penses referred to in subparagraph B-2 
above which may be incurred by the Agency 
itself. 

F. Any excess of revenues referred to in 
paragraph E over the expenses and costs 
there referred to, and any voluntary con- 
tributions to the Agency, shall be placed in 
a general fund which may be used as the 
Board of Governors, with the approval of 
the General Conference, may determine. 

G. Subject to rules and limitations ap- 
proved by the General Conference, the Board 
of Governors shall have the authority to 
exercise borrowing powers on behalf of the 
Agency without, however, imposing on mem- 
bers of the Agency any liability in respect of 
loans entered into pursuant to this author- 
ity, and to accept voluntary contributions 
made to the Agency. 

H. Decisions of the General Conference on 
financial questions and of the Board of Gov- 
ernors on the amount of the Agency’s budget 
shall require a two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting. 

ARTICLE XV 
Privileges and immunities 

A. The Agency shall enjoy in the territory 
of each member such legal capacity and such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the exercise of its functions. 

B. Delegates of members together with 
their alternates and advisers, Governors ap-= 
pointed to the Board together with their 
alternates and advisers, and the Director 
General and the staff of the Agency, shall 
enjoy such privileges and immunities as are 
necessary in the independent exercise of 
their functions in connection with the 
Agency. 

C. The legal capacity, privileges, and im- 
munities referred to in this article shall be 
defined in a separate agreement or agree- 
ments between the Agency, represented for 
this purpose by the Director General acting 
under instructions of the Board of Gover- 
nors, and the members. 
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ARTICLE KVI 
Relationship with other organizations 


A. The Board of Governors, with the ap- 
-proval of the General Conference, is au- 
thorized to enter into an agreement or agree- 
ments establishing an appropriate relation- 
ship between the Agency and the United 
Nations and any other organizations the 
work of which is related to that of the 
“Agency. 

B. The agreement or agreements establish- 
-ing the relationship of the Agency and the 
-United Nations shall provide for: 

1. Submission by the Agency of reports 
as provided for in subparagraphs B-4 and 
B-5 of article III; 

2. Consideration by the Agency of resolu- 
tions relating to it adopted by the General 
Assembly or any of the Councils of the 
United Nations and the submission of re- 
ports, when requested, to the appropriate 
organ of the United Nations on the action 
taken by the Agency or by its members in 
accordance with this statute as a result of 
such consideration. 


ARTICLE XVII 
Settlement of disputes 


A. Any question or dispute concerning the 
interpretation or application of this statute 
which is not settled by negotiation shall be 
referred to the International Court of Justice 
in conformity with the statute of the court, 
unless the parties concerned agree on an- 
other mode of settlement. 

B. The General Conference and the Board 
of Governors are separately empowered, sub- 
ject to authorization from the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, to request the 
International Court of Justice to give an 
advisory opinion on any legal question aris- 
ing within the scope of the Agency’s activi- 
ties. 

ARTICLE XVIII 


Amendments and withdrawals 


A. Amendments to this statute may be 
proposed by any member. Certified copies 
of the text of any amendment proposed 
shall be prepared by the Director General 
and communicated by him to all members at 
least ninety days in advance of its consider- 
-ation by the General Conference. 

B. At the fifth annual session of the Gen- 
“eral Conference following the coming into 
force of this statute, the question of a gen- 
eral review of the provisions of this statute 
shall be placed on the agenda of that session. 
On approval by a majority of the members 
present and voting, the review will take 
place at the following General Conference. 
‘Thereafter, proposals on the question of a 
general review of this statute may be sub- 
mitted for decision by the General Confer- 
ence under the same procedure. 

C. Amendments shall come into force for 
all members when: 

(i) Approved by the General Conference 
by a two-thirds majority of those present 
and voting after consideration of observa- 
tions submitted by the Board of Governors 
on each proposed amendment, and 

(ii) Accepted by two-thirds of all the 
members in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. Acceptance by a 
member shall be effected by the deposit of 
an instrument of acceptance with the de- 
positary Government referred to in para- 
graph C of article XXI. 

D. At any time after five years from the 
date when this statute shall take effect in 
accordance with paragraph E of article XXI 
or whenever a member is unwilling to accept 
an amendment to this statute, it may with- 
draw from the Agency by notice in writing 
to that effect given to the depositary Gov- 
ernment referred to in paragraph C of article 
XXI, which shall promptly inform the Board 
of Governors and all members. 

.. E. Withdrawal by a member from the 
Agency shall not affect its contractual obli- 
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gations entered into pursuant to article XI 
or its budgetary obligations for the year in 
which it withdraws. 
ARTICLE XIX 
Suspension of privileges 


A. A member of the Agency which is in 
arrears in the payment of its financial con- 


“tributions to the Agency shall have no vote 


in the Agency if the amount of its arrears 
equals or exceeds the amount of the contri- 
butions due from it for the preceding two 
years. The General Conference may, never- 
theless, permit such a member to vote if 
it is satisfied that the failure to pay is due 
to conditions beyond the control of the 
member. 

B. A member which has persistently vio- 
lated the provisions of this statute or of any 
agreement entered into by it pursuant to 
this statute may be suspended from the 
exercise of the privileges and rights of mem- 
bership by the General Conference acting 
by a two-thirds majority of the members 
present and voting upon recommendation 
by the Board of Governors. 

ARTICLE XX 
Definitions 

As used in this statute: 

1. The term “special fissionable material” 
means plutonium 239; uranium 233; ura- 
nium enriched in the isotopes 235 or 233; 
any material containing one or more of 
the foregoing; and such other fissionable 
material as the Board of Governors shall 
from time to time determine; but the term 
“special fissionable material” does not in- 
clude source material. 

2. The term “uranium enriched in the iso- 
topes 235 or 233” means uranium containing 
the isotopes 285 or 233 or both in an amount 
such that the abundance ratio of the sum of 
these isotopes to the isotope 238 is greater 
than the ratio of the isotope 235 to the iso- 
tope 238 occurring in nature. 

8. The term “source material” means ura- 
nium containing the mixture of isotopes oc- 
curring in nature; uranium depleted in the 
isotope 235; thorium; any of the foregoing 
in the form of metal, alloy, chemical com- 
pound, or concentrate; any other material 
containing one or more of the foregoing in 
such concentrations as the Board of Goy- 
ernors shall from time to time determine; 
and such other material as the Board of 
Governors shall from time to time deter- 
mine. 

ARTICLE XXI 


Signature, acceptance, and entry into force 


A. This statute shall be open for signature 
on 26 October 1956 by all states members of 
the United Nations or of any of the spe- 
cialized agencies and shall remain open for 
signature by those states for a period of 
ninety days. 

B. The signatory states shall become par- 
ties to this statute by deposit of an instru- 
ment of ratification. 

C. Instruments of ratification by signatory 
states and instruments of acceptance by 
states whose membership has been approved 
under paragraph B of article IV of this stat- 
ute shall be deposited with the Government 
of the United States of America, hereby des- 
ignated as depositary government, 

D. Ratification or acceptance of this stat- 
ute shall be effected by states in accordance 
with their respective constitutional proc- 
esses. 

E. This statute, apart from the annex, 
shall come into force when eighteen states 
have deposited instruments of ratification in 
accordance with paragraph B of this article, 
provided that such eighteen states shall in- 
clude at least three of the following states: 
Canada, France, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
United States of America. Instruments of 
ratification and instruments of acceptance 
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deposited thereafter shall take effect on the 
date of their receipt. 


F. The depositary government shall 


. promptly inform all states signatory to this 


statute of the date of each deposit of rati- 
fication and the date of entry into force of 
the statute. The depositary government 
shall promptly inform ail signatories and 
members of the dates on which states sub- 
sequently become parties thereto. 

G. The annex to this statute shall come 
into force on the first day this statute is 
open for signature. 


ARTICLE XXII 
Registration with the United Nations 


A. This statute shall be registered by the 
depositary government pursuant to article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

B. Agreements between the Agency and 
any member or members, agreements be- 
tween the Agency and any other organiza- 
tion or organizations, and agreements be- 
tween members subject to approval of the 
Agency, shall be registered with the Agency. 
Such agreements shall be registered by the 
Agency with the United Nations if registra- 
tion is required under article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE XXIII 
Authentic texts and certified copies 


This statute, done in the Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, Russian, and Spanish lan- 
guages, each being equally authentic, shall 
be deposited in the archives of the depositary 
government. Duly certified copies of this 
statute shall be transmitted by the depos- 
itary government to the governments of the 
other signatory states and to the govern- 
ments of states admitted to membership 
under paragraph B of article IV. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this statute. 

Done at the headquarters of the United 
Nations, this twenty-sixth day of October, 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-six. 


ANNEX 1 
PREPARATORY COMMISSION 


A. A Preparatory Commission shall come 
into existence on the first day this.Statute is 
open for signature. It shall be composed of 
one representative each of Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Portugal, Union of South Africa, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and United States of America, and One rep- 
resentative each of six other States to be 
chosen by the International Conference on 
the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The Preparatory Commis- 
sion shall remain in existence until this 
Statute comes into force and thereafter until 
the General Conference has convened and a 
Board of Governors has been selected in 
accordance with article VI. 

B. The expenses of the Preparatory Com- 
mission may be met by a loan provided by 
the United Nations and for this purpose the 
Preparatory Commission shall make the nec- 
essary arrangements with the appropriate 
authorities of the United Nations, including 
arrangements for repayment of the loan by 
the Agency. Should these funds be insuf- 
ficient, the Preparatory Commission may 
accept advances from Governments. Such 
advances may be set off against the contribu- 
tions of the Governments concerned to the 
Agency. 

C. The Preparatory Commission shall: 

1. Elect its own officers, adopt its own rules 
of procedure, meet as often as necessary, de- 
termine its own place of meeting and estab- 
lish such committees as it deems necessary; 

2. Appoint an executive secretary and staif 
as shall be necessary, who shall exercise such 
powers and perform such duties as the Com- 
mission may determine; 
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8. Make arrangements for the first session 
of the General Conference, including the 
preparation of a provisional agenda and draft 
rules of procedure, such session to be held as 
soon as possible after the entry into force 
of this statute; 

4. Make designations for membership on 
the first Board of Governors in accordance 
with subparagraphs A-1 and A-2 and para- 
graph B of article VI; 

5. Make studies, reports, and recommenda- 
tions for the first session of the General Con- 
ference and for the first meeting of the Board 
of Governors on subjects of concern to the 
Agency requiring immediate attention, in- 
cluding (a) the financing of the Agency; (b) 
the programmes and budget for the first year 
of the Agency; (c) technical problems rele- 
vant to advance planning of Agency opera- 
tions; (d) the establishment of a permanent 
Agency staff; and (e) the location of the 
permanent headquarters of the Agency; 

6. Make recommendations for the first 
meeting of the Board of Governors concern- 
ing the provisions of a headquarters agree- 
ment defining the status of the Agency and 
the rights and obligations which will exist in 
the relationship between the Agency and the 
host Government; 

7. (a) Enter into negotiations with the 
United Nations with a view to the prepara- 
tion of a draft agreement in accordance with 
article XVI of this statute, such draft agree- 
ment to be submitted to the first session of 
the General Conference and to the first meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors; and (b) make 
recommendations to the first session of the 
General Conference and to the first meeting 
of the Board of Governors concerning the 
relationship of the Agency to other interna- 
tional organizations as contemplated in 
article XVI of this Statute. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
when the text of the statute was made 
available, I undertook to examine it quite 
carefully. Many questions arose in my 
mind as to the meaning of its terms, so 
I submitted a list of some 48 questions 
to the Secretary of State with regard to 
the various provisions. On May 3, 1957, 
I received the answers to these questions 
from the State Department. I ask 
unanimous consent that the questions 
together with the answers by the State 
Department be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the questions 
and answers were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE WITH RESPECT TO THE 
STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY BY SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 


1. Question. Article IV (B) of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency statute re- 
fers to future membership of states not now 
members of the United Nations. To what 
Communist and what non-Communist na- 
tions could this section possibly refer? 

Answer. The only states which are not now 
members of the United Nations or any of the 
specialized agencies are Outer Mongolia, East 
Germany, North Korea, and North Vietnam, 
Ghana was not a member of the United Na- 
tions when the statute was signed, and thus 
not eligible for initial membership. Pre- 
sumably as other new states become inde- 
pendent they will wish to apply for member- 
ship in the IAEA. Other states which did 
not sign the statute although they are pres- 
ently members of the United Nations, sucn 
as Finland, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Ireland, and Nepal, will also now qualify for 
membership under article XIV-B. 

2. Question. If the United States does not 
join this international agency and does not 
make fissionable material available to Com- 
munist countries, is there any substantial 
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evidence that the U. S. S. R. will contribute 
substantial amounts? 

Answer. The Soviet Union in a note dated 
July 18, 1955, pledged to contribute 50 kilo- 
grams of uranium 235 to the agency. At that 
time the United States had indicated a con- 
tribution of 100 kilograms. Since then the 
United States has announced an increase in 
the amount it has offered to make available 
to 5,000 kilograms and a matching of all 
other contributions until the year 1960. It 
is expected that the U. S. S. R. will also 
increase to some extent the amount it will 
make available since it is unlikely that the 
U. S. S. R. would be content to let the United 
States exercise sole leadership in the atoms- 
for-peace field. There is no “substantial evi- 
dence” that the U. S. S. R. would contribute 
substantial amounts to the Agency if the 
United States does not join, but the advan- 
tage to them in seizing world leadership in 
the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy 
would offer them a strong inducement to 
make such contributions. 

8. Question. Since the United States is the 
only Nation, with significant quantities of 
fissionable material, which has indicated, 
through the President, its willingness to 
make significant amounts of such material 
available to the agency, what would be the 
effect on the Agency if the United States did 
not join? 

Answer. Should the United States, with its 
commanding resources, -ts technical leader- 
ship and its record of initiative. fail to join 
the Agency, it is doubtful that the Agency 
could play an important role. It is also pos- 
sible that the conditons of articie XXI, para- 
graph E of the statute would not be met. 
This provision requires ratification by three 
of the following states: Canada, France, 
U. S. S. R., United States and United King- 
dom before the statute shall come into force. 
It is not certain that three of these nations 
will join the Agency if the United States does 
not do so. 

4. Question. Has any nation, either before 
or after joining the treaty, made any firm 
commitments to make available significant 
amounts of fissionable material to the 
Agency? If any nations have, what are the 
nations and how much are the commitments 
of each? 

Answer. On July 18, 1955, the U. S. S. R. 
offered to deposit 50 kilograms of fissionable 
material with the Agency, and the United 
Kingdom 3 years ago offered 20 kilograms. 
Subsequently, the United States offered to 
make available to the IAEA, on terms and 
conditions to be agreed, 5,000 kilograms which 
is the largest quantity yet offered to the 
Agency. Thus all nations in a position to 
offer fissionable material to the Agency have 
done so. 

It is anticipated that several other nations 
will make offers of natural uranium. 

5. Question. What is the status of the situ- 
ation of the United States insofar as the 
signing, execution, or any binding participa- 
tion in the treaty is concerned at this time? 
Is the United States a member of the Agency 
at this time? 

Answer. The United States is not a member 
of the Agency at the present time. 

The United States and 79 other nations 
have signed the IAEA statute. Signature 
alone is of no binding effect. Under the 
terms of the statute (art. XXI, par. B), de- 
posit of an instrument of ratification is re- 
quired before a signatory state becomes a 
party of the statute. 

6. Question. Since the United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union are 
the only nations presently capable of produc- 
ing significant amounts of fissionable mate- 
rial, and since there might be 76 or more 
members of the Agency who do not possess 
such capabilities, would there be any way 
possible that the “have not” nations could 
requisition atomic material from the “have” 
nations without the consent of the nation 
involved? 
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Answer. No. The provisions of article 
IX (A) and (C) make it clear that no mem- 
ber of the Agency will be obliged to furnish 
it with any fissionable materials. Such ma- 
terials will be supplied to the Agency only 
with the consent of the supplier and “in 
conformity with its laws.” 

7. Question. What is considered a state 
under article IV (B)? For instance, Red 
China has not been recognized by the United 
States and many other countries but has 
been recognized by a substantial number of 
countries. Does Red China constitute a state 
which could be admitted to membership un- 
der article IV-V? 

Answer. Under any accepted definition in 
international law, China is a state. The 
United States, and the majority of other 
countries in the world, recognize the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China as the 
legitimate government of China. Others 
recognize the Communist Chinese (Govern- 
ment of the Peoples Republic of China) as 
the legitimate government. 

The problem of Red China and its par- 
ticipation in the Agency is one of representa- 
tion and not of membership. It is unlikely 
that the Red Chinese regime would apply 
for membership, since it is certain that the 
Republic of China would already have ad- 
hered to the Agency statute and to apply 
would constitute an acceptance by the Red 
regime of a “two-China” concept. 

If Red China did apply for membership, 
the United States would, of course, vigorous- 
ly oppose acceptance of its application and 
would no doubt be successful. 

The credentials of the representatives of 
the Republic of China, the government 
which will have signed and ratified the 
statute, will no doubt be challenged by mem- 
bers of the Communist bloc or others. Our 
experience in the U. N. system affords evi- 
dence that we will defeat this challenge, 

8. Question. Does the statute create an 
autonomous international agency inde- 
pendent of the United Nations supervision, 
control or jurisdiction? What is the analysis 
of this situation? 

Answer: The IAEA will be independent of 
United Nations supervision, control or juris- 
diction. It will be brought into relationship 
with the United Nations in accordance with 
an agreement as envisaged in article XVI of 
the statute. This agreement will, inter alia, 
call upon the Agency to submit reports to 
the United Nations and to consider resolu- 
tions relating to its work which might be 
adopted by the United Nations. The Agency 
will not be required, however, to abide by 
these resolutions or to carry out any di- 
rectives from the United Nations. 

9. Question. Since the present and po- 
tential possibilities of atomic energy are so 
vast, what are the prospects that an autono- 
mous international Agency will overshadow 
and perhaps supplant the United Nations in 
importance, prestige, and functions? 

Answer. The Agency is concerned with the 
field of atomic energy and has no competence 
in the many political and economic areas in 
which U. N. is assigned responsibilities, 
Thus, the Agency and the U. N. are comple- 
mentary rather than competing organiza- 
tions. In view of the important and varied 
activities for which the U. N. is responsible, 
as compared with the single field of even so 
significant an activity as atomic energy, the 
prospect that the Agency will overshadow 
or supplant the United Nations is negligible. 

10. Question, Does the statute provide, for 
instance, that Red China could become a 
member of the Agency by the vote of a 
simple majority of the Board of Governors 
and of the General Conference? 

Answer. It is unlikely, as explained in re- 
ply to question 7, that Red China would ap- 
ply for membership in the Agency, although 
it is expected that certain states will con- 
tinue their efforts to have representatives of 
this regime seated in place of the representa- 
tives of the Republic of China. The vote 
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required on such a question will depend 
upon the Rules of Procedure adopted by the 
General Conference of the. Agency. It 
should be noted in this connection that 
whereas a requirement of a two-thirds ma- 
jority would facilitate the rejection of any 
move to seat representatives of the Com- 
munist regime, it would, on the other hand, 
make it more difficult to approve the creden- 
tials of representatives of the Republic of 
China if they are challenged. Whether the 
majority required to recognize the creden- 
tials of the present representatives of China 
is determined to be a simple majority of two- 
thirds, the United States does not anticipate 
the seating of the Red Chinese. 

The United States successfully defeated 
past efforts to seat Red China during the ne- 
gotiation and there is no reason to doubt 
that any future attempts will be similarly 
defeated. 

It might be noted that the prospective 
membership of the Agency will not differ 
substantially from that of the 11th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U. N. which in November 
of last year voted by a large majority, 47 to 
24 with 8 absentions, to support a United 
States proposal not to consider any proposal 
to seat representatives of Communist China 
or to unseat representatives of the Republic 
of China. 

11. Question. Some 80 nations are report- 
ed to have signed the International Atomic 
Energy statute. If the United States joined, 
does this mean that we would have just one 
vote among the 80 in the General Confer- 
ence, and depending also whether or not the 
United States representatives was on the 
Board of Governors, one vote on the Board 
of Governors? 

Answer. As explained in the answer to 
question 24, the United States is virtually 
certain of representation on the Board of 
Governors when it becomes a member of the 
Agency. Asin the U. N. and most other inter- 
national organizations, each State which is a 
member will have one vote. As in these 
other organizations, United States influence 
in the Agency will, of course, extend far be- 
yond our single vote. This will be par- 
ticularly true in the IAEA because of our 
leadership in the atoms-for-peace program 
and because of its dependence on our con- 
tributions and cooperation. It should be 
remembered also that the great majority of 
Agency members in the General Conference, 
and even a larger extent in the Board, will 
be Free World countries. ‘These nations will 
be basically in sympathy with the United 
States on major issues. 

12. Question. Does the statute in any way 
require that any member of the Agency shall 
give to the Agency all requested informa- 
tion on peaceful uses and developments in 
the field of atomic energy possessed by such 
nation? 

Answer. The supply of scientific informa- 
tion by members to the Agency is optional 
with the member, except for scientific in- 
formation which is developed directly as the 
result of Agency assistance (art. VIII, A and 
B). Since the United States is not expected 
to be the beneficiary of Agency-supplied as- 
sistance, there would be no obligation for 
us to furnish any information. In no case 
is it contemplated that we furnish the Agency 
or members of the Agency classified informa- 
tion. 

13. Question. If the United States should 
deliver atomic materials to the Agency, could 
the United States get back this material if it 
s0 desired at any time? (I am aware that 
there are certain agreement provisions for 
recovery of material, but in the event a 
nation or the Agency simply refused to honor 
a request for returning of materials, what 
reliable means and methods would we have 
guaranteeing and actually securing the re- 
turn of such materials?) 

Answer. No country could itself require 
the return of fissionable materials that have 
actually been delivered to the Agency or to 
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an Agency project. Nor can the Agency re- 
quire the return of payment made for such 
materials. It is contemplated that such ma- 
terials will be furnished to the Agency on a 
business basis and not as a gift. After de- 
livery, the use and disposition of the ma- 
terials are determined by the Agency itself, 
in which the United States will, of course, 
have substantial influence. 

In the event that a member of the Agency 
should fail to comply with the safeguards 
established for Agency projects, the Board of 
Governors can call upon it to return the 
fissionable and other materials previously 
made available to it. In addition, the Gen- 
eral Conference (under art. XIX (B), acting 
by a two-thirds majority of the members 
present and voting upon recommendation 
by the Board of Governors, may suspend 
from membership any state that has persis- 
tently violated the provisions of the statute 
or of any agreement entered into pursuant 
to the statute. Such actions by the Board of 
Governors and the General Conference are 
not subject to any veto. Article XII (C) also 
requires that the Board of Governors report 
any noncompliance with Agency safeguards 
to the Security Council and General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. In the Security 
Council, the Soviet Union would, of course, 
be able to exercise the veto power that it has 
exercised so often in the past, but it should 
be pointed out that the General Assembly, in 
its uniting for peace resolution, has found a 
way to act on situations threatening inter- 
national peace and security when action by 
the Security Council is blocked by the veto 
power. 

14. Question. Since only four nations 
presently have the ability to make fission- 
able material in significant quantities, what 
might be the pressures exerted on the United 
States by the so-called have-not members of 
the Agency if the Agency developed grand 
plans for farflung operations and the United 
States either felt unable or, in its own best 
interests, unwilling to supply the demanded 
amount of materials to implement these pro- 
grams? 

Answer. The limited ability of the have- 
not nations to finance programs of unusual 
size, will in itself act as a brake on their 
aspirations. In any event, the United States 
is under no obligation to sell to the Agency 
or its members any more material than it 
voluntarily allocates. 

15. Question. Article IX of the statute has 
far-reaching provisions. Section H of article 
IX states that special fissionable materials 
in the possession of the Agency shall be 
stored in such a way as not to allow concen- 
tration of large amounts of such material in 
any one country or region. Since sizable re- 
actors require substantial amounts of atomic 
material of varying degrees of enrichment 
and often in amounts sufficient to make 
weapons, what is considered to be the con- 
centration of large amounts of such mate- 
rials? If the United States makes available 
5,000 kilograms of enriched U-235 (certainly 
a large amount) does this mean that this 
material could not be stored in the United 
States or in North America, but would have 
to be stored at various other places in the 
world? 

Answer. Under the proposed treaty, na- 
tions making materials available to the 
Agency have complete freedom with respect 
to their storage. Thus, they may or may not 
transfer such materials to the Agency for 
storage. For the present, the United States 
will retain possession of the 5,000 kilograms 
of U-235 which it has offered to make avail- 
able until required for use in Agency-ap- 
proved projects. Deliveries will be to the 
project site as the materials are needed. 

Any subsequent determination to transfer 
material to the Agency for storage will be 
voluntary on the part of the United States. 

Attempted seizure of fuels in a reactor is 
very unlikely because of the technical diffi- 
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culty of converting to weapons material and 
because it would be contrary to the economic 
self-interest of the participating state. 
Fuels in large-scale reactors will be of low 
enrichment and are highly radioactive and 
hazardous to handle. Considerable time, 
darge-scale facilities, and advanced technol- 
ogy would be required to extract the U-235 
or plutonium, upgrade the enrichment, and 
fabricate weapons. Curtailment of all fu- 
ture supplies of fuel would invalidate the 
large investment made in a nuclear-power 
project in the recipient country. 

Plutonium generated in Agency assisted 
reactors will be stored by the Agency to the 
extent that it is not put to some immediate 
peaceful use under Agency safeguards. Any 
possible attempt to seize such material would 
be an open, overt act known to all member 
states. The amounts involved will be small 
relative to weapons material possessed by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and 
could have no impact on the military balance 
or power between the Soviet bloc and the Free 
World. Moreover, because of the time re- 
quired to fabricate seized materials into 
weapons, none of the smaller powers could 
hope to profit from an attempt to seize 
materials. 

16. Question. Article IX, section D requires 
that any member, “from material which it 
has made available,” shall deliver without 
delay to another member or group of mem- 
bers such quantities of such material as 
the Agency may specify. Does this mean 
that on the demand of the Agency the United 
States would have to deliver, from the mate. 
rial which it had made available to the 
Agency, such amounts of this material to, for 
instance, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Ruma- 
nia, Poland, or any combination of these 
countries, if they are members of the 
Agency? 

Answer. The Agency may allocate material 
made available to it to any member state. 
Such material must, however, be for use in 
projects approved by the Board of Governors 
in accordance with established criteria, 
There is no basis in the statute for discrim- 
inating against Soviet bloc or other member 
states, but of course all Agency supported 
projects would be subject to inspection and 
safeguard provisions of article XII, 

17. Question. With reference to section J 
of article IX, does this mean that the United 
States would have no voice whatsoever (ex- 
cept its vote in the General Conference or 
possibly on the Board of Governors) as to the 
use to which any member would put the ma- 
terials received by such member (except, of 
course, military use which is prohibited by 
the statute) ? 

Answer. Allocations by the Board of Gover- 
nors of nuclear materials will be in accord- 
ance with established criteria for the appro- 
priateness of projects including their scien- 
tific and technical feasibility, adequacy of 
plans, funds, and technical personnel, and 
standards of health and safety. If it is as- 
sumed that the Agency will be dependent to 
a large degree on the United States for its 
supply of fissionable materials, it is reason- 
able to assume that the Agency will exercise 
due caution in allocating the materials avail- 
able to it, since the pattern of its alloca- 
tions will have a direct influence on the 
amounts of material that the United States 
may be willing to furnish in the future. 
Moreover, the United States will be able to 
exercise great influence on the disposition of 
materials available to the Agency through its 
membership on the Board of Governors. 

18. Question. Under article XIV, finance, 
provisions are made for certain fiscal pow- 
ers of the Agency. Precisely, how will the 
Agency be financed? Does section D of ar- 
ticle XIV mean that members shall be as- 
sessed or required to contribute amounts as 
fixed by the Board of Governors under a scale 
established by the General Conference? 
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Answer. Article KIV, classifies the expen- 
diture of the Agency in two categories; the 
administrative expenses and expenses other 
than administrative. The administrative 
expenses, salaries, meeting costs, rent, etc., 
are to be met by apportioning such expenses 
among members in accordance with a scale 
to be fixed by the General Conference. The 
budget estimates covering the administra- 
tive expenses shall initially be prepared by 
the Director General and submitted to the 
Board of Governors which in turn will sub- 
mit the budget to the General Conference 
for its approval. The General Conference 
therefore shall have control not only of the 
scale of contribution but the Agency’s ad- 
ministrative budget as well. 

The expenses other than administrative 
referred to in article XIV, B2, are to be 
financed from revenues accruing to the 
Agency as a result of the charges to be made 
by it for storage, hauling, materials, serv- 
ices, equipment and facilities furnished to 
members by the Agency. (Art. XIV, E.) 
The membership is thus not to be assessed 
for the cost of projects for the benefit of & 
single member or a group. 

Section D of article XIV therefore means 
that the Board of Governors shall appor- 
tion the administrative expenses reflected 
in the budget approved by the General Con- 
ference and consistent with the scale of con- 
tribution fixed by the General Conference. 
The Board of Governors does not have au- 
thority to deviate from the approved budget 
or from the scale of contribution established 
by the General Conference. And in no case 
can a member be required to make a con- 
tribution for other than administrative ex- 
penses. 

19, Question. Under subsection E of ar- 
ticle XIV, is it contemplated the Agency 
will depend to any substantial degree what- 
soever upon voluntary contributions as 
against adequate charges for atomic mate- 
rials to recipient nations to cover the ex- 
penses referred to in paragraph 2 of sub- 
section B of article XIV? 

Answer. The statute has been drawn in 
such a fashion that there is no dependency 
on voluntary contributions for the function- 
ing of the Agency. At present no specific 
plans for voluntary contributions are known 
to the United States Government. Until 
and unless such donations are made, the 
operations of Agency projects will depend 
entirely on charges for materials and serv- 
ice provided, or on conventional financing. 

20. Question. While subsection G of ar- 
ticle XIV authorizes borrowing power on 
behalf of the Agency without imposing any 
liability on members in respect of loans to 
the Agency, nevertheless, would not this 
borrowing power and its exercise, in fact, 
tend to create a moral pressure upon finan- 
cially responsible members of the Agency 
to guarantee any such loans? 

Answer. The borrowing authority provided 
in section G of article XIV is vested in the 
Board of Governors but is subject to rules 
and limitations approved by the General 
Conference. It is to be expected that this 
Agency will conduct its financial affairs as 
would any organization which resorts to 
borrowing for authorized purposes, that is, 
the authority would be exercised to the ex- 
tent permitted by the assets of the organiza- 
tion and its annual income. Although there 
is no provision in the statute barring a mem- 
ber state from acting as guarantor for a 
loan or loans, it is most unlikely that_a con- 
tributing member would, because of moral 
pressures, agree to act as guarantor or surety 
on any loan contracted by the Agency. In 
the case of the United States, the United 
States representative to the Agency, the 
United States Delegation to a General Con- 
ference or United States member of the 
Board of Governors could not legally bind 
the United States as guarantor without tes 
cific Congressional authority. 
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21. Question. Does the statute make any 
provision or establish any requirement that 
the Agency purchase materials for Agency 
disposition- and use, or does the statute 
contemplate that the Agency will rely upon 
gifts or donations of materials to the Agency? 

Answer. Article XIII of the statute states: 

“Unless otherwise agreed upon between the 
Board of Governors and the member fur- 
nishing to the Agency materials, services, 
equipment, or facilities, the Board shall 
enter into an agreement with such mem- 
ber providing for reimbursement for the 
items furnished.” Any donation of materials 
would be entirely at the discretion of the 
prospective donor. 

22. Question. Does the statute contain any 
provisions for the raising of funds for the 
purchase of materials? 

Answer. Section E of article XIV author- 
izes the Board of Governors to establish a 
scale of charges, including reasonable stor- 
age and handling charges, for materials, 
services, equipment and facilities furnished 
to members by the Agency. This section 
also provides that the scale shall be designed 
to produce revenues for the Agency adequate 
to meet the expenses and costs to be covered 
by the operating budget of the Agency, that 
is, those expenses other than the adminis- 
trative expenses referred to in answer to 
Question 18. 

23. Question. With respect to the staffing 
of the Agency, is there anything in the 
statute which permits the United States to 
approve or disapprove of employees, either 
American citizens or citizens of any other 
country, other than the vote which the 
United States might have in the General 
Conference or on the Board of Governors? 

Answer. There is no provision in the 
statute which would permit the United 
States to approve or disapprove of employ- 
ees, whether or not of American citizenship. 
However, American citizens will be em- 
ployed by the Agency only after they have 
been investigated and their loyalty to the 
United States has been determined under 
provisions of Executive Order 10420, as 
amended. Specific arrangements between 
the United States and the Director General 
of the Agency are expected to correspond to 
current arrangements of this kind with 
respect to other international organizations. 

24. Question. What is the number of 
members on the Board of Governors? 

Answer. In present circumstances, it is 
anticipated that the Board or Governors will 
have 23 members. Thirteen of these mem- 
bers will be designated in accordance with 
article VI of the statute by the outgoing 
Board or, in the case of the first Board, by 
the Preparatory Commission. Ten members 
will be elected by the General Conference. 

It is expected that the following 13 states 
will be designated to the first Board: United 
States, United Kingdom, U. S. S. R., France, 
Canada, Brazil, Union of South Africa, India, 
Australia, Japan, Belgium (or Portugal), 
Czechoslovakia (or Poland), and one state 
who will qualify as a supplier of technical 
assistance, i. e., a Scandinavian or western 
European country. 

Of the 10 elected members, it is expected 
that 3 will be Latin Americans, 2 from 
Africa and the Middle East, 1 Western 
European, 1 Eastern European, 1 South 
Asian, 1 from Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific, and 1 Far Eastern country. 

25. Question. While the statute contains 
certain requirements for agreement by mem- 
bers who receive atomic materials to use 
those materials for peaceful uses only, what 
reliable guaranties, other than agreements, 
would we have against the use of atomic 
materials by some country or group of coun- 
tries for military purposes? If a nation re- 
fused to return materials that were being 
wrongfully used, would the Agency expect to 
use force to recover the materials? 

Answer. Under article XII, A, 5, the Agency 
will have a force of international inspectors, 
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including United States representation, who 
will have free access, in the territory of any 
recipient states, at all times to all places 
and data and to any person dealing with an 
Agency project to provide proper account- 
ability for fissionable materials supplied and 
to determine whether there is compliance 
with the undertaking against the use of any 
such materials for military purposes. 

The Agency itself could not use force to 
recover materials in the case of violation of 
the statute provisions. The action which 
the Agency can take is described in article 
XII, paragraph ©. In the case of noncom- 
pliance by a state, the Board of Governors 
is required to report the facts to the Secu- 
rity Council and the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. These bodies can take 
whatever actions are open to them under 
the Charter of the United Nations, includ- 
ing the use of force. It must be recognized, 
however, that the veto in the Security 
Council would apply in such instances. 
However, in view of the other safeguards 
provided for in the statute of the Agency, 
including the restriction found in article 
XII-A.5 against excessive stockpiling of dan- 
gerous materials, it is unlikely that a state 
would accept the risks involved in violation 
including the cutting off of fuel for essen- 
tial nuclear power for the very limited ad- 
vantages which might be gained. 

26. Question. Section D of article III 
states that the activities of the Agency will 
be carried out with due observance of the 
sovereign rights of states. Does this mean, 
for instance, that at any time a state might 
determine that it no longer would permit 
inspection of or accesss to facilities and 
materials which it had already received un- 
der the statute, the Agency would be im- 
potent except for the possible filing of pro- 
test, because to take any physical steps 
would be a violation of the sovereignty of 
the recipient nations? 

Answer. Article III D states: “Subject to 
the provisions of this statute and to the 
terms of agreements concluded between a 
state or a group of states and the Agency 
which shall be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the statute, the activities of the 
Agency shall be carried out with due ob- 
servance of the sovereign rights of states.” 

Under this provision, any claim of sov- 
ereign rights by a state receiving Agency 
assistance in atomic-energy projects will be 
subject not only to the provisions of the 
statute but also to the provisions of the 
agreement between the Agency and the 
state or group of states receiving Agency 
assistance. This agreement will make spe- 
cific the safeguards and inspections to which 
the state receiving the assistance must sub- 
mit (see art. XI F (4)). If a state re- 
ceiving Agency assistance refused to permit 
inspection of or access to facilities and 
materials, as required by the statute and 
by the agreement between the Agency and 
the state in accordance with article XI F 
(4) of the statute, the steps which the 
Agency can take are outlined in the answer 
to question 12. The claim that sovereign 
rights are being violated could not be in- 
voked against the application of any of the 
relevant provisions of article XII (safe- 
guards). 

27. Question. Once an atomic facility has 
been built in a member state, in the event 
that state should violate the Agency stat- 
ute and agreement, how could the facility 
be recovered or removed in the event the 
Agency decided such action was desirable, 
unless the recipient state consented to such 
removal? 

Answer. The facility could, in these cir- 
cumstances, be removed only by the use of | 
force. However, as explained in the answer, 
to question 25, curtailment of further sup-' 
ply of fuel would be a most effective sanc- 
tion 


28. Question. In view of the fact that the 
Soviet Union and its satellites have violated 
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nearly every formalized agreement which 
they have entered into, is there any assur- 
ance that they would not violate provisions 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
statute at any time it suited their con- 
venience or they considered it to be ad- 
vantageous to them to so violate it? 

Answer. Aside from the point that viola- 
tions of agreement by the U. S. S. R. are in- 
evitably attended by an adverse world re- 
action, a factor which must be given weight 
in judging the possibilities of Soviet viola- 
tion of obligations they may have accepted 
by joining the Agency, it is considered that 
Soviet development in the atomic energy 
field is sufficiently advanced that there 
would be no reason for it to cheat the 
Agency. Intelligence reports do not indi- 
cate that a shortage of fissionable materials 
is any longer the limiting factor in Soviet 
nuclear capability that it was at the outset 
of their program. 

Since Agency assistance will require 
Agency inspection and since the U. S. S. R. 
has ample atomic energy resources of its 
own, the Soviet Union is no more likely to 
be a beneficiary of the Agency than the 
United States. 

It is not possible to say precisely what has 
been the reason for the cooperativeness 
which the U. S. S. R. has displayed in Agency 
negotiations. We believe that a major rea- 
son was their recognition that the United 
States intended to proceed with the crea- 
tion of the Agency even without their par- 
ticipation. Since the United States was 
gaining a great deal of goodwill and prestige 
from our leadership in the creation of the 
Agency, the U. S. S. R. probably saw only 
disadvantage in continuing its opposition 
to the Agency. U. S. S. R. and satellite co- 
operation is probably motivated by a desire 
to secure a degree of international respect- 
ability rather than an anticipation of any 
opportunity to gain by violating the Agency 
provisions. 

29. Question. In view of the apparent in- 
ability of the United Nations to secure 
speedy and effective compliance by certain 
member nations with the directives and 
resolutions of the United Nations, is there 
any substantial reason to believe that the 
International Atomic Energy Agency could 
be any more successful? 

Answer. The major factor which would 
indicate that the IAEA could be successful 
in securing compliance within its directives 
is that it will be empowered by a simple 
majority vote of its Board of Governors to 
cus off further assistance in cases of viola- 
tions. This would affect not only new 
projects but the continuance of old ones. 
If the Agency develops as an important in- 
strument of international cooperation in 
this field, it is unlikely that any state which 
has relied on it for assistance would want to 
cut itself off from such a source of informa- 
tion and supply. This is a type of sanction 
which is not available to other international 
organizations except the U. N., where the 
use of sanctions is often inhibited by the 
veto. 

30. Question. Ambassador James J. Wads- 
worth, who was the United States repre- 
sentative when the statute was. drafted, 
stated: “If the Agency were to make the 
materials and information for peaceful de- 
velopment of atomic energy available 
throughout the world, without full assur- 
ance that they cannot be used to produce 
weapons, it would be adding to a problem 
which, difficult as it is, is sufficiently con- 
fined to keep up the world’s hope for a 
solution.” Isn’t this exa tly what the In- 
ternational Agency would do since it has no 
enforcement powers of its own regulations 
but can only appeal to the United Nations? 

Answer. Atomic energy materials and 
-know-how will inevitably spread throughout 
the world, Agency or no Agency. This proc- 
ess is taking place today. The Agency, if 
successful, will accelerate this process, but 
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will insure a safety factor that is now com- 
pletely lacking. Without the Agency there 
would be no certain restrictions on use of 
such material and tecknology or any limita- 
tions against stockpiling of such materials. 
In the statement quoted, Ambassador Wads- 
worth was alluding to the fact that by de- 
veloping a control system that would guard 
against the diversion of peaceful uses as- 
sistance to military ends, we could avoid a 
further complication of the problems we 
now face in securing a disarmament agree- 
ment. 

It must be recognized that the real danger 
is not a sudden seizure of plants or mate- 
rial on hand by overt action which would 
immediately become known and invite rapid 
retaliation. A graver danger would be a 
gradual undetected syphoning off of mate- 
rials ostensibly being used for peaceful uses, 
and the slow building up of a clandestine 
stock of weapons to be usd in a moment of 
surprise. It is this latter danger against 
which the specific Agency safeguards will 
protect. The former is a matter for collec- 
tive political action by states whose secu- 
rity might be endangered and, in a world 
of sovereign states, no international organi- 
zation has been designed to guarantee 
against a final resort to force. The Agency 
system, however, will minimize the chances 
of such an occurrence by minimizing the 
advantages which would be gained by 
seizure and by providing an early warning 
of aggressive intent. 

In our bilateral agreements as well there 
is no final sanction, if discontinuing assist- 
ance fails, except resort to force. 

31. Question. As a matter of fact are there 
any reliable safeguards that would ade- 
quately insure against either the seizure 
of plants and facilities by a violation nation 
or the diversion of atomic materials for 
weapons use, other than simple agreements? 

Answer. The safeguards which are written 
into the IAEA statute are designed to pre- 
vent diversion of materials or the danger- 
ous accumulation of unused quantities of 
materials. We are convinced that they will 
be effective and adequate for this purpose. 
They include such concrete measures as ap- 
proval of plans and inspection and measure- 
ment of materials. These safeguards will not 
provide an ultimate guaranty against sei- 
zure of plants and facilities, but they will 
succeed in making seizure unattractive and 
unprofitable. Even if the unexpected oc- 
curred, since the material which might be 
seized or diverted would not be immediately 
usable for military purposes, the Agency 
safeguards system provides an effective alarm 
system against aggressive intentions which 
would be lacking if the Agency did not 
exist. 

32. Question. If the Agency has sufficient 
atomic materials to operate on an interna- 
tional scale within or among some 75 or 80 
countries, it then becomes a simple fact that 
the materials at the disposal of the Agency, 
and in the hands of recipient member states 
under Agency operation, would be sufficient 
for many atomic weapons. Is the United 
States justified in cooperating in an adven- 
ture which will place very substantial 
amounts of atomic materials, without realis- 
tic and practical controls and safeguards, 
around the world in locations and in certain 
states which might not hesitate to use these 
materials for other than peaceful purposes? 

Answer. The United States would only be 
justified in doing this on such a scale if the 
U. 8. S. R. followed suit. That was the 
President’s intention and statement on De- 
cember 8, 1953. However, the United States 
no longer enjoys a monopoly of atomic tech- 
The raw materials of an atomic 
energy program are more abundantly dis- 
persed throughout the world than had earlier 
been known to be the case. Worldwide de- 
velopment of the use of atomic energy has 
already begun and its expansion is inevi- 
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table even if the Agency is not established. 
An effective international agency provides 
the opportunity to establish a framework of 
international controls with concrete inspec- 
tion measures within which this development 
can take place to the greater security of all 
nations. Thus, the United States faces a 
choice of cooperation or chaos in the world- 
wide development of atomic energy. 

33. Question. What specific advantages in 
the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy 
could the International Agency produce that 
cannot be developed through the bilateral 
program which we now have in effect? 

Answer. (a) The IAEA will make safe- 
guard provisions in the United States bilat- 
eral agreements more acceptable since com- 
parable provisions of the Agency statute 
were written by an international conference 
at which 80 nations were represented. Many 
of the neutralist states that would not ac- 
cept the imposition of safeguard measures 
by the United States alone, may be willing 
to undertake such commitments as part of a 
system in which they themselves are im- 
portant participants. 

(b) If the spread of nuclear weapons is 
to be discouraged and contained, the in- 
tegrity of these safeguards must be main- 
tained. Without internationally accepted 
standards, there may be a gradual debase- 
ment of their effectiveness. This would in- 
evitably result from international political 
or commercial competition. If assistance 
were limited to bilateral arrangements, the 
U. S. S. R. would have a strong incentive to 
seek adherents through nuclear aid with no 
strings attached; that is, without inspections 
and controls. In other countries, commer- 
cial suppliers would exert pressure on their 
governments to permit them to export nu- 
clear materials and equipment urder the 
least onerous conditions. Thus without the 
IAEA the erosion of control criteria would 
eventually tend to place any reasonably ad- 
vanced country in a position to create weap- 
ons. Conversely, establishment of suitable 
international control criteria will make more 
acceptable those safeguards contained in our 
bilateral agreements. 

(c) By helping to prevent unnecessary du- 
plication of research through continuing ex- 
change of information on research programs 
and resluts, and through arrangements for 
coordinated research efforts, the Agency will 
make possible more economic use of nu- 
clear materials and scarce trained manpower. 

(d) There is to be a pooling of the new 
discoveries made with Agency assistance by 
its recipients. Since the exact pattern of 
future scientific development is not always 
predictable and will not necessarily be re- 
stricted to those states with which we have 
bilateral relationships, the United States it- 
self may gain, in ways not now Known, from 
research conducted with Agency assistance. 

(e) The IAEA provides a link between our 
disarmament objectives and policies and the 
atoms-for-peace program in a way the bi- 
laterals cannot, The creation of a practical 
working model of a feasible inspection sys- 
tem may prove to be a valuable guide for the 
establishment of broader control designed to 
provide adequate safeguards for a disarma- 
ment agreement. 

(f) Another important advantage offered 
by the International Agency is that described 
by President Eisenhower to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly—“to open up a new 
channel for peaceful discussion, and initiate 
at least a new approach to the many difficult 
problems that must be solved * * * if the 
world is to shake off the inertia imposed by 
fear, and is to make positive progress to- 
ward peace.” Negotiations on the establish- 
ment of the IAEA have opened up a new 
avenue of peaceful cooperation between the 
free world and the Soviet bloc in a field of 
vital importance and symbolic significance 
for world peace. The existence and success- 
ful functioning of this channel may in time 
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have an impact on the general climate of 
international relations, an effect that goes 
far beyond any that might come from any 
bilateral program. 

(g) Finally, if the United States does not 
supply the initiative for an international 
approach, it is inevitable some other coun- 
try—most probably the U. S. S. R.—will at- 
tempt to do so. Because atomic energy is 
both a threat and a promise of such propor- 
tions, the world is bound to continue to seek 
its control and application through organ- 
ized international cooperation. The United 
States has gained enormous goodwill and 
prestige from its atoms-for-peace program, 
and the Soviets could not be depended upon 
to overlook these potential political benefits. 

The foregoing reply is not meant to sug- 
gest that we intend to abandon our bilat- 
eral programs; on the contrary, there re- 
mains an area of specialized cooperation 
‘which can best be served in this manner. 

The United States has bilateral agree- 
ments with about 40 countries, most of 
which are of the nuclear research reactor 
type, while the remaining provide for co- 
operation in development of reactors for 
production of power. Since they can be 
tailored to meet specific requirements of 
the individual nations, bilateral agreements 
will continue as one means of our coopera- 
tion with foreign countries. The Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 contemplates use of both 
bilateral and multilateral means of foreign 
cooperation. The more comprehensive power 
bilaterals contain safeguard provisions es- 
sentially identical to those of the IAEA 
statute. 

34. Question. Will not the United States 
actually be losing benefits of atomic devel- 
opment under the International Agency be- 
cause information will be reported to that 
Agency and not to the United States, 
whereas, under the bilaterals information 
and discoveries will be reported by the 
various countries participating to the United 
States? 

Answer. The Agency channel for United 
States acquisition of research information 
will not be less favorable than that provided 
in our bilaterals. Scientific information from 
‘experimentation and development in the 
atomic energy field which is reported to the 
Agency will be freely available to the United 
States. We will have scientists on our perma- 
nent delegation to the Board of Governors 
and no doubt one of their primary tasks will 
be to see that such data is channeled to our 
country. Actually, on a quantitative basis, 
we may actually profit more from Agency 
sources than from our bilateral channels, 
since the former will cover a much wider 
range of participating countries. 

35. Question. What is the situation with 
regard to the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity arrangement, referred to as EURA- 
TOM? Can EURATOM participate in the In- 
ternational Agency or is it an independent 
group that will go its own way in competi- 
tion with the International Agency? 

Answer. The precise arrangements between 
EURATOM and the Agency must necessarily 
await the formation of both bodies before 
being formulated. As the statute is written, 
it permits cooperation between the two 
bodies. There is no reason to assume that 
anything other than a mutually advanta- 
geous relationship will develop between 
them. 

36. Question. It has been stated that the 
dissipation of fissionable materials on an in- 
ternational scale would diminish the amount 
of these materials available for use in 
weapons and thus contribute to the cause 
of world peace. If the United States is the 
sole, or the major, contributor of these ma- 
terials to such an organization and other pro- 
ducing nations fail to participate, at least 
proportionately to their ability, how can this 
contribute to the cause of world peace, in 
view of the fact that other nations would 
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continue to increase their potential weapon 
strength while we might be weakening ours? 

Answer. The President’s proposal involved 
both the siphoning off of fissionable material 
from the world’s atomic stockpiles and the 
development of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes without spreading the capacity to 
make nuclear war. The success of his effort 
to reduce atomic stockpiles is necessarily de- 
pendent upon equitable contributions by all 
producing nations. Until this commences, 
his objective in this respect will not be 
achieved. However, as the Agency develops 
and confidence in its integrity grows, the 
likelihood that it will serve both elements 
of the President’s proposal will be enhanced. 
Until some effective nuclear disarmament 
plan is agreed upon, the IAEA will be the best 
international means of channeling nuclear 
materials to peaceful purposes. 

We can be sure in the meantime that any 
commitments made by our Government will 
take full prior account of United States na- 
tional security interests. 

37. Question. Since the International 
Agency does not contemplate the production 
of fissionable materials itself, but in the main 
acts as a transfer agency, why set up the 
Agency when direct negotiation between the 
United States and recipient countries under 
our bilateral program could eliminate this 
step of distribution? 

Answer. Use of the Agency as a medium of 
international cooperation has certain ad- 
vantages not possible of achievement 
through bilateral arrangements. It opens up 
a new channel for peaceful discussion among 
nations of the world. Successful application 
of IAEA nuciear controls will provide a basis 
upon which disarmament safeguards can be 
constructed. Most importantly it is the best 
assurance we have that civil uses of atomic 
energy will develop under a worldwide se- 
curity system. 

Many of the neutral states that would not 
accept the imposition of safeguard measures 
by the United States alone, may be willing 
to undertake such commitments as part of a 
system in which they themselves are im- 
portant participants. In such situations, the 
practical consequence would probably be di- 
rect delivery of materials, at Agency request, 
to projects located in the territory of re- 
cipients, committed to Agency safeguards. 

38. Question. Article III. C. states that 
“the Agency shall not make assistance to 
members subject to any political, economic, 
military, or other conditions incompatible 
with the provisions of this statute.” Article 
II. J. states that “no member shall have the 
right to require that the materials it makes 
available to the Agency be kept separately by 
the Agency or to designate the specific proj- 
ects for which it must be used.” Taken 
either separately or together, do these pro- 
visions mean that a contributing nation, 
such as the United States, would have no 
control, as a contributor, with respect to the 
countries or areas to which these materials 
would be transferred or the purposes for 
which they would be used (other than a re- 
striction against military)? What is the in- 
terpretation of these provisions? 

Answer. Yes. In order to make the poli- 
cies of the Agency and the Board of Gov- 
ernors fully effective, controls by the supplier 
on materials made available were precluded. 
Thus, the U. S. S. R. could not specify that 
all Soviet aid must go to satellites. How- 
ever, as a member of the Board of Governors 
and the major nuclear nation, the Ur ted 
States would be able to exercise substantial 
influence on the Board’s decisions. The 
United States will always be free to discon- 
tinue making materials available if the 
Agency pursues unsound or irresponsible 
policies. Further, we would not need to 
make allocations to the Agency in the future 
until projects had been approved. 

39. Question. In general what is the diff- 
erence between an international agency for 
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the distribution of atomic wealth as com- 
pared to an international agency for the 
distribution of food, fiber, and industrial ma- 
terial? 

Answer. The basic difference lies in the 
unique commodity being distributed. The 
IAEA is designed to permit, and encourage, 
the peaceful development of atomic energy 
and also to insure that it takes place under 
conditions which will not “further any mili- 
tary purpose.” 

40. Question. If the International Agency 
is to emphasize assistance to the underdevel- 
oped nations of the world, how can they be 
assisted when the very fact of their under- 
development means that they have little or 
no scientific competence or technical skills, 
unless scientific development is had in some 
other more competent spots and simply 
moved into this underdeveloped country in a 
sort of atomic international foreign aid pro- 
gram? 

Answer. The establishment of the Agency 
will make it possible for the United States 
and other nations advanced in atomic energy 
technology to cooperate in assisting in the 
training and scientific development of un- 
derdeveloped nations. The pooling of tech- 
nological assistance can reduce the demands 
on our scarce talent. The extent to which 
the United States will assist in developing 
atomic technology of other countries under 
its atoms-for-peace program is entirely un- 
der United States control, whether we con- 
tribute to this objective through the Inter- 
national Agency or through bilateral pro- 
grams. The establishment of the Agency 
will, however, offer some opportunities for 
greater efficiency. 

41. Question. Article XV refers to privi- 
leges and immunities of the Agency and of 
the members of the Board of Governors as 
well as all other personnel of the Agency. 
It also seems to place authority in the 
Agency through its Board of Governors and 
the Director General to agree with the mem- 
bers, which may mean the General Confer- 
ence, in defining such “legal capacity, privi- 
leges, and immunities.” Is not this an un- 
limited authority to the Agency to declare 
any activity of the Agency or its personnel 
as coming within this definition without any 
recourse whatsoever on the part of any 
member (after the Agency has made its 
definition) against any acts engaged in by 
any of the Agency personnel? By way of 
illustration, while certain diplomatic per- 
sonnel enjoy immunities in the country to 
which they are assigned, if they perform acts 
sufficiently offensive to that country the 
country can request their withdrawal, but it 
seems that not even that protective safe- 
guard is contained in this treaty. 

Answer. Article XV is not an unlimited 
grant of authority to the Agency to declare 
any activity of the Agency as falling within 
the category of “privileges and immuni- 
ties * * * necessary for the exercise of its 
functions.” On the contrary, it is expressly 
provided that such “privileges and immuni- 
ties * * * shall be defined in a separate 
agreement or agreements between the 
Agency * * * and the members.” In nego- 
tiating such agreements any member state 
can insist on provisions for recourse with 
regard to offensive acts. 

42. Question. Under present law can the 
United States make fissionable material 
available to any foreign state except under 
bilateral agreements? 

Answer. Under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, special nuclear material may be dis- 
tributed abroad pursuant to an agreement 
for cooperation entered into in accordance 
with section 123 to (1) “any nation” (sec. 
54), or (2) a “group of nations” with whom 
there is an “international arrangement” (sec. 
124). The term “international arrange- 
ment” is defined in section 11k. Section 124 
has been described as providing “a mecha- 
nism to implement the President’s peace- 
time international atomic pool plan, outlined 
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in his speech before the United Nations on 
December 8, 1953” (S. Rept. No. 1699 on S. 
3690, 83d Cong., 2d sess., p. 6). : 

43. Question. The statute places almost 
exclusive emphasis on aid to underveloped 
areas, and since most of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world seem to have no finances 
with which to purchase materials and facil- 
ities, how will they obtain such mae 
terials and facilities from the Agency ex- 
cept by gift to be paid for in substantial 
amount by the United States? How does 
this square with the statement in the De- 
partment of State release for March 1957 with 
reference to the Agency, page 7, in which it 
is stated that “the IAEA was not created 
for the purpose of distributing economic aid. 
Unless otherwise agreed, the nations receiv- 
ing materials and facilities will pay for them, 
and the contributing nations will be re- 
imbursed by the Agency’? Does not the 
proviso “unless otherwise agreed” in fact 
completely nullify the reasonable possibility 
of any payment to any contributing nation 
from “underdeveloped areas”? 

Answer. The cited clause “unless otherwise 
agreed” does not imply that there is no rea- 
sonable possibility of payment to supplying 
nations. Article XI, F. 3 provides that 
charges shall be agreed upon for any mate- 
rials, services, equipment and facilities 
provided by the Agency. 

The establishment of the IAEA will pro- 
vide a channel through which atomic ma- 
terials and technology can be obtained un- 
der terms and conditions to be agreed upon 
with supplying countries. The high priority 
placed on atomic development by under- 
developed countries is likely to lead them to 
devote some of their limited financial re- 
sources in this direction. As technological 
progress increases the potential contribution 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy to 
economic welfare, there will be greater in- 
centives to underdeveloped countries to de- 
vote resources to these purposes. 

The IAEA was not created for the purpose 
of distributing economic aid. The use of 
voluntary contributions, should they be 
forthcoming, or grants of financial assistance 
is not precluded. However, underdeveloped 
countries seeking financial assistance for 
Agency approved projects will normally seek 
to borrow funds from the IBRD or other 
sources, or seek aid through other foreign 
aid channels. In joining the Agency, the 
United States would assume no obligation to 
donate such aid. 

44. Question. Has there been any ascer- 
tainment of the annual cost and budget of 
the Agency projected over the next several 
years? If so, what is the amount of such 
budget, etc., and how many employees in 
total over, say, the next 10 years on an an=- 
nual basis may be anticipated? 

Answer. The Agency’s annual administra- 
tive budget is dependent upon the size of 
the staff which in turn will be governed by 
the program to be undertaken by the Agency. 
Preliminary thinking would indicate that the 
majority of member states represented on 
the Preparatory Commission envisage a 
total eventual employment of approximately 
450 people with an annual assessment 
budget of approximately $7 million. 

Expenses, other than administrative, will 
be financed from the revenue derived from 
charges. 

45. Does the statute permit the Agency 
to have complete authority to fix compensa- 
tion allowances, etc., of its personnel? 

Answer. The rate of compensation and 
the scale of allowances and other adjust- 
ments, usually embodied in staff regula- 
tions,” would be established by the Board of 
Governors subject to general rules approved 
by the General Conference on the recom- 
mendation of the Board. 

46. Question. What advantages could any 
non-Communist nation obtain from this In- 
ternational Agency which it could not obtain 
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now under a bilateral agreement with the 
United States? 

Answer. Definite technical and economic 
benefits will accrue from cooperative arrange- 
ments. The Agency will stress activities 
where the greatest progress can be achieved 
through a cooperative worldwide approach. 
Members will have access to assistance which 
is not tied to any particular country or po- 
litical bloc and will receive the combined 
benefits of assistance from all the technically 
advanced countries. This will be particu- 
larly important in the fields of standardiza- 
tion of nuclear power, equipment, training, 
health and safety, waste disposal and ex- 
change of information. 

More important, however, is the fact that 
each member can participate as an equal 
partner in exerting influence on the de- 
velopment of peaceful uses under prudent 
safeguards, and can enjoy the added se- 
curity of knowing that a framework of in- 
ternational controls is being established. 

47. Question. Will the establishment of 
the International Agency in effect nullify or 
greatly depreciate the bilateral agreement 
program of the United States? 

Answer. No; it will not. The two pro- 
grams are complementary. The Agency will 
provide enlarged facilities and opportunities 
for the training and research necessary to 
equip countries to achieve concrete results 
in the use of atomic energy. The pool of 
trained manpower available from all tech- 
nically advanced countries will reduce the 
drain on United States resources both for 
operating programs and inspection and con- 
trol. By establishing worldwide patterns of 
control the Agency will be contributing to 
the broader objectives of world security and 
influencing desirable worldwide develop- 
ments. The bilateral program lends itself to 
being specifically tailored to meet the par- 
ticular needs of individual countries. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 contem- 
plates the use of both channels of foreign 
cooperation. 

48. Question. Has any other nation in rati- 
fying the treaty attached any reservations, 
interpretations, or other limitations in its 
act of ratification, and if so, what are the 
nations and what are the limitations? 

Answer. The only nation which, to date, 
has made a reservation or other statement 
in depositing its instrument of ratification 
is Switzerland, which made the following 
reservation (in translation) : 

“Upon the occasion of the deposit of its 
instrument of ratification of the statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
Switzerland makes the general reservation 
that its collaboration with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, particularly with re- 
gard to the relations of that organization 
with the United Nations, may not go beyond 
the limits imposed upon it by its position as 
a perpetually neutral state. It is within the 
meaning of this general reservation that it 
makes a special reservation both with respect 
to the text of article III, letter b, figure 4, 
of the statute and with respect to any simi- 
lar clause that might replace or supplement 
these provisions in this statute or in an- 
other arrangement.” 

This reservation means that Switzerland 
does not obligate itself to report to the 
United Nations since it is not a member. 

Venezuela made a reservation on signing 
the statute. 

This reservation states that in signing or 
ratifying the statute Venezuela does not 
imply acceptance of the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice without its 
express consent in each case and that Vene- 
zuela will not regard any amendments as op- 
erative until its constitutional provisions 
have been complied with. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the organization of the Interna- 
tional Agency consists initially of the 
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states that are members of the United 
Nations or any of the specialized agen- 
cies which have signed the statute with- ` 
in 90 days after its opening for signa- 
tures, and shall have deposited an instru- 
ment of ratification. Provisions are 


‘made for other states to join at a later 


date, if they have the recommendation 
of the Board of Governors and the ap- 
proval of the General Conference. 

A General Conference is created con- 
sisting of representatives of all members 
and this Conference shall meet at regu- 
lar annual sessions and special sessions 
from time to time as requested by the 
Board of Governors or a majority of the 
members. The General Conference shall 
elect the customary officers, and each 
member of the Conference shall have one 
vote. In the main, the General Confer- 
ence has overall authority concerning 
the activities of the agency, but will 
delegate much of the day-to-day Agency 
operations to a Board of Governors. 
The General Conference, however, re- 
tains, in many areas, power of approval 
of actions of the Board of Governors. 

The Board of Governors shall, in the 
first instance, be elected by the Prepara- 
tory Commission and the General Con- 
ference, in accordance with a formula 
set out in article VI of the statute, and 
thereafter the outgoing Board of Gov- 
ernors shall designate a portion of the 
members for the succeeding term or 
terms, and the General Conference shall 
designate the remainder. It is expected 
that the first Board of Governors will 
consist of 23 members, and that the 
Western Hemisphere and Western Eu- 
rope will be strongly represented. 

The Agency will have for its objec- 
tives the cooperation with nations which 
can qualify in the research and develop- 
ment of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The Agency must establish safeguards 
against the use of atomic materials 
furnished any participating country by 
such country for military purposes, and 
under agreements of such participating 
country that they will use such material 
only for peaceful purposes. Such par- 
ticipating country must agree to and 
permit full and adequate inspection of 
any facility installed with the help of 
the Agency and the Agency will set up 
safeguards against the violation of the 
basic provisions for peaceful uses as set 
out in the statute. 

Any fissionable or useful byproduct 
material produced in any facility in any 
country assisted by the Agency, and not 
essential to the continued operation of 
such facility, will be returned by such 
country to the Agency for reprocessing, 
storage, or such other legitimate use as 
the Agency may determine. 

The Agency will receive its atomic ma- 
terials from members whicn have the 
facilities and capacity for producing 
these materials and, as noted before, at 
the outset probably the United States 
will supply the greater amount of these 
materials. The matter of our supplying 
these materials has created a number of 
questions. % 

However, before any atomic materials 
are supplied to the Agency by this coun- 
try, there will be an agreement setting 
out the terms and conditions under 
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which we will make such materials avail- 
able. This agreement between the 
Agency and the United States will have 
to be drawn after the Agency has been 
established, and without doubt will de- 
fine the circumstances under which the 
materials are delivered. This contract 
is referred to as an “Agreement for Co- 
operation” and would have to be in com- 
pliance with section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act, which provides for certain 
safeguards in the matter of international 
agreements and, among other provisions, 
requires that the agreement lie before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
for 30 days while Congress is in session, 
that is, prior to its going into effect. 

I believe, Mr. President, that we can 
rely upon the drafters of any such Agree- 
ment for Cooperation and upon the 
terms of section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act as safeguards against any 
“undue risk to the common defense and 
security” of such an agreement. 

The statute provides that an amend- 
ment can become effective thereto upon 
all member nations if the amendment is 
(1) approved by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the General Conference present 
and voting, and upon recommendation 
of the Board of Governors, and (2) if 
such amendment is approved by two- 
thirds of the members of the Agency in 
accordance with their constitutional 
processes. It is therefore possible that 
an amendment could become effective 
and controlling for all members of the 
Agency, even though some members, in- 
cluding ourselves, might fail to ratify 
such an amendment. 

The matter of amendment to the 
statute raised a number of questions, the 
chief of which was what the attitude of 
the United States should be if it failed 
to ratify an amendment which the Sen- 
ate deemed ill-advised or which might 
change the general direction or composi- 
tion of the Agency. ‘To meet this situa- 
tion the Committee on Foreign Relations 
recommends that the resolution of ad- 
vice and consent include, in addition to 
the regular form of such resolution, the 
following: 

Subject to the interpretation and under- 
standing, which is hereby made a part and 
condition of the resolution of ratification, 
that (1) any amendment to the statute shall 
be submitted to the Senate for its advice 
and consent, as in the case of the statute 
itself, and (2) the United States will not 
remain a member of the Agency in the event 
of an amendment to the statute being 
adopted to which the Senate by a formal 
vote shall refuse its advice and consent. 


This interpretation and understanding 
has the approval and agreement of both 
the committee and the Secretary of 
State. The understanding and interpre- 
tation affects only the internal responsi- 
bility of the United States in case the 
Senate refuses to ratify an amendment, 
and does not in any way affect the mu- 
tual agreement between nations. It 
therefore will not be necessary to resub- 
mit the statute for renegotiation because 
of this provision. $ 

This understanding and interpreta- 
tion means that in the event an amend- 
ment is not ratified by the Senate, as 
was the original treaty, the United 
States would not continue to be a mem- 
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ber of the Agency. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve this is a satisfactory safeguard 
against the possibility that an amend- 
ment to the treaty would be adopted by 
the Agency which the Agency knew to 
be repugnant to the United States, in 
view of the fact that the United States 
will be, initially and for the foreseeable 
future, the major support of the Agency. 

Some concern has been expressed as 
to whether or not the United States will 
be embarking on a huge giveaway pro- 
gram involving atomic materials. The 
hearings, including the assurances of the 
Department of State and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, establish the fact 
that we will sell this material at its rea- 
sonable value according to the principles 
now prevailing for the bilateral pro- 
grams in which the United States is en- 
gaged with various countries in the 
world, except in special instances when 
limited quantities of such materials may 
be transferred for research and medi- 
cal purposes. The statement was made 
by the State Department, and is con- 
firmed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
question of whether we shall give away 
this material or whether our program 
will be to sell it and to receive a reason- 
able value for it from the agencies, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter which 
appears in the hearings held by the For- 
eign Relations Committee on this statute 
on May 10, 14, 15, and 20, 1957. The 
letter was written to the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] by 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and touches on the matter of poli- 
cy and the program for the sale of these 
materials and the circumstances under 
which they would be made available on 
that score. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agreements 
jor Cooperation, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: Please refer to the 
letter of January 5, 1957, from you and Sen- 
ator ANDERSON, requesting the views of the 
Commission as to its authority under the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to 
make a gift of special nuclear material with- 
out direct Congressional action. 

Section 54 of the act authorizes the Com- 
mission to cooperate with any nation by 
distributing special nuclear material and to 
distribute such material subject to the terms 
of an agreement for cooperation to which 
such nation is a party. The General Coun- 
sel of the Commission advises that examina- 
tion of other sections of the act and the leg- 
islative history does not reveal that the 
precise method of transfer (i. e., by sale, 
lease, or gift, etc.) was specified. Congress 
wisely permitted a degree of flexibility as to 
the means of transfer. Thus, the Commis- 
sion, in fulfilling its statutory responsibilities 
to foster research and development on the 
peaceful application of atomic energy, could, 
for example, make modest gifts of special 
nuclear material for use in research under an 
agreement for cooperation made in accord- 
ance with section 123 of the Atomic Energy 
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Act of 1954, as amended. It is the General 
Counsel’s view, however, that the act does not 
clearly provide authority for a gift of special 
nuclear material involving substantial quan- 
tities and large sums of money. 

Accordingly, the General Counsel has ad- 
vised the Commission that should it wish to 
provide for a gift of a substantial quantity of 
special nuclear material in an agreement for 
cooperation entered into under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, explicit Con- 
gressional authority should be obtained. The 
Commission does not presently have such a 
proposal before it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
we are also assured that if future de- 
velopments should make a basic change 
in policy and in the interest of the 
United States appropriate Congressional 
approval will be sought. 

The report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee which accompanies this 
statute discusses various contingencies 
which might arise and explains some of 
the areas of doubt. I call special atten- 
tion to the letter of the Honorable John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, under 
date of June 4, 1957, and addressed to the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], who was chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in connection with the hearings 
and testimony on this subject. The let- 
ter is designated “appendix A” in the 
report. As a member of the subcommit- 
tee and of the main committee, I want 
to assure you, Mr. President, that this 
letter, with its terms and explanations, 
was a document upon which the com- 
mittee relied in connection with its 
recommendation for ratification. 

Mr. President, I think it might be well, 
in connection with my remarks, for the 
sake of convenience, to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a copy of the 
letter to which I just referred. It was 
written by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, to the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT] as chairman of the sub- 
committee. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPENDIX A 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
; Washington, June 4, 1957. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Your subcom- 
mittee has asked for clarification of certain 
testimony given by representatives of the 
Department of State and the Atomic Energy 
Commission during the course of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings on 
the statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and on the policy to be pur- 
sued in connection with United States par- 
ticipation in the Agency. I am glad to 
provide this clarification. 

It has been asked whether the statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, if 
ratified by the United States, would super- 
sede the procedures for the transfer of spe- 
cial nuclear material required by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. It would 
not. Section 124 of the Atomic Energy Act 
and related sections 123 and 54 would govern 
the transfer of special nuclear materials to 
the Agency, including the 5,000 kilograms of 
U-235 which the President offered to make 
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available to the Agency last October. The 
United States cannot, under the terms of 
the Atomic Energy Act, transfer materials to 
the Agency until the conditions of the 
Atomic Energy Act are met, including the 
following: (1) The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has submitted to the President a pro- 
posed agreement for cooperation with the 
Agency, including among other provisions 
the terms of the transfer of materials to the 
Agency; (2) the President has approved and 
authorized the execution of the agreement 
after making a determination in writing 
that the performance of the agreement will 
promote, and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to, the common defense and 
security; and (3) the proposed agreement 
has been submitted to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy and the 
period of time prescribed in the act has 
elapsed. It should be noted that article 
IX (C) of the statute of the International 
Agency provides that any member making 
materials available will do so in conformity 
with the laws of that member state. 

It has also been asked whether amend- 
ments to the statute would be submitted to 
the Senate for advice and consent to rati- 
fication. I can assure you that this would 
be the case. Amendments to the statute 
come into force for all members only after 
they have been accepted by two-thirds of 
them in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. However, the in- 
terests of the United States are protected 
since it would have the right provided in 
article XVIII (D): “Whenever a member is 
unwilling to accept an amendment to the 
statute it may withdraw from the Agency 
by a notice in writing * * *” ‘There have 
been questions as to whether the President 
would act to effectuate withdrawal of the 
United States from the Agency if the Senate 
did not consent to the ratification of an 
amendment that had been accepted by two- 
thirds of the members of the Agency. We 
believe that he would and should do so if 
a majority of the Congress were of the view 
that the amendment so altered the nature 
of our treaty obligation as to render our 
continued participation in the Agency in- 
consistent with the interests of the United 
States. However, in my opinion, and as I 
said in my testimony before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, the participation 
of the United States is so vital to the exist- 
ence of the Agency that I cannot visualize 
a situation in which an amendment would 
be ratified by two-thirds of the members of 
the Agency that would impair or endanger 
the continued wholehearted support of the 
United States. 

The subcommittee has asked whether the 
statute is self-executing and whether imple- 
menting legislation is needed to enable the 
United States to participate in the Agency. 
Effective United States participation will re- 
quire three types of legislation: (1) The 
existing Atomic Energy Act of 1954; (2) a 
participation act; and (3) annual appro- 
priations. 

The internationally binding character of 
the limited obligations contained in the 
statute is, of course, not conditioned on the 
enactment of legislation by the governments 
of Agency members. Within the United 
States, the payment of this country’s share 
of the administrative expenses of the Agency 
will require both authorizing legislation and 
annual appropriations by the Congress. 
However, the other obligations contained in 
the statute of the Agency (to act as deposi- 
tary, to afford the Agency certain limited 
privileges and immunities) do not require 
implementing legislation. 

To cover the administrative details of 
United States membership in the Agency, a 
draft participation act has been submitted 
to the Congress; a copy of this legislation is 
attached. It will provide for the appoint- 
ment of United States representatives to the 
Agency and authorize the appropriation of 
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funds needed for United States participa- 
tion. 

It should be reemphasized that nothing 
in the statute of the Agency obligates the 
United: States to provide materials, equip- 
ment, or facilities to the Agency. As article 
IX states, the furnishing of special nuclear 
and other materials is to be in conformity 
with the laws of each member. For the 
United States, this means the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, which already pro- 
vides procedures for cooperation with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. ‘There 
is no conflict between the statute of the 
Agency and the United States Atomic Energy 
Act. 

During the course of my testimony there 
were inquiries as to whether the United 
States would donate the special nuclear ma- 
terial we make available to the Agency and 
its projects. Article IX provides that ma- 
terial shall be made available on terms to 
be agreed with the Agency. Article XIII 
provides that supplying governments will be 
reimbursed by the Agency for such materials 
unless otherwise agreed. The intention and 
policy of the United States Government is 
to apply the principles now prevailing for 
the bilateral program which require reim- 
bursement for the cost of special nuclear 
materials except in special instances when 
limited quantities may be transfered for re- 
search or medical purposes. If future de- 
velopments should make a basic change in 
policy with respect to donation desirable and 
in the interests of the United States, appro- 
priate Congressional approval will be sought. 

A question has also been raised as to what 
steps can be taken to encourage other gov- 
ernments to make material available to the 
Agency. In our judgment, the initial United 
States offer of a substantial quantity of spe- 
cial nuclear materials constitutes an earnest 
of our desire for an effective Agency and, as 
such is the best method of encouraging sub- 
stantial offers from other countries. The 
scope and degree of our further support for 
the Agency will be decided upon, of course, 
in the light of the cooperation given by 
other governments. While the furnishing of 
material by any member of the Agency is 
entirely voluntary, the United States hopes 
and expects that cooperation will be forth- 
coming and will use its best efforts to en- 
courage wholehearted support of the Agency 
by its members to the extent of their ca- 
pabilities. 

While only 2 or 3 countries are now in a 
position to sell, lease or otherwise make 
available special nuclear materials, other 
countries could make available equipment 
and other useful materials, such as natural 
uranium which is also a reactor fuel. When 
the Agency, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of article IX (B), has determined its 
needs for such materials, facilities, and 
equipment, we are confident that these 
countries will make offers to supply them. 
In fact, once the Agency has been estab- 
lished and its safeguards system is in force, 
its members will have an incentive to use 
the Agency as a channel for marketing nu- 
clear materials. 

Questions have been raised with regard to 
the extent and nature of the United States 
commitment to deliver special nuclear ma- 
terial to Agency projects or to the Agency 
itself. Can the United States be required 
to deliver materials before there is need: for 
their use in approved specific projects? Will 
ratification of the statute commit the 
United States to deliver special nuclear ma- 
terials to the Agency without prior knowl- 
edge of the projects to which these materials 
will be allocated? 

The United States presently has no legal 
commitment to deliver any material to the 
Agency. We plan to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s offer of 5,000 kilograms of U-235 plus 
a sum equal to all quantities of such ma- 
terials made available by other nations prior 
to July 1, 1960, subject to an agreement be- 
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ing concluded with the Agency on the terms 
and conditions under which it will be made 
available in accordance with the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. After such 
an agreement has been concluded, the 
Agency may request delivery of specific 
quantities of this material as it is needed for 
specific projects which have been approved 
by the Board of Governors or for use by 
the Agency itself. Until that time, the 
United States will retain special nuclear 
material made available to the Agency 
within its own boundaries. 

No member has the right to designate the 
specific projects in which the material made 
available to the Agency will be used. How- 
ever, the United States, through its mem- 
bership on the Board of Governors, will have 
full knowledge of the Agency’s projects and 
programs when we reach decisions in the 
future on amounts of material which we may 
subsequently make available to the Agency. 
Our decisions will be guided by our judg- 
ment of the needs and policies of the Agency 
and the security interests of the United 
States. Even with respect to the 5,000 kilo- 
grams, the United States will have ample 
opportunity beginning with the initial ap- 
plication for an Agency supported project, 
to be informed of the circumstances sur- 
rounding a proposed project and to be 
assured that the principles and objectives 
of the Agency are respected. 

We were asked to clarify the interpreta- 
tion of the word “terms” in the light of 
the negotiating history of the statute. The 
word “terms” as used in article IX (A) of 
the statute is not limited by the negotiating 
history. In our interpretation the word 
“terms” means “terms and conditions.” It 
will be our policy to include in any agree- 
ment with the Agency under article IX (A) 
of the statute a provision that no materials 
will be shipped from the United States until 
they are needed for specific projects ap- 
proved by the Agency. The Agency could 
not, of course, properly agree to the inclusion 
of any conditions in such agreements that 
were in conflict with any provision of the 
statute. For example, it could not agree to 
a term in such an agreement that was in- 
consistent with the provision in article IX 
(J) that “No member shall have the right 
to require that the materials it makes avail- 
able to the Agency be kept separately by 
the Agency or to designate the specific proj- 
ect in which they must be used.” In the 
case of the United States, special nuclear 
materials cannot be made available to the 
Agency except in conformity with an agree- 
ment for cooperation negotiated under the 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended. 

For purposes of evaluating the President’s 
offer, it may be noted that 5,000 kilograms is 
approximately the amount of U-235 required 
to fuel 2 or 3 medium-sized reactors 
throughout their useful lives. Moreover, the 
degree of enrichment of this uranium will 
be far below the level required for weapons- 
grade materials. As Chairman Strauss of the 
Atomic Energy Commission has testified, the 
United States will not supply the Agency 
with material enriched in excess of 20 per- 
cent. 

Some questions were also raised concern- 
ing the dividing line between administra- 
tive and other expenses. Article XIV (B) 
(1) of the statute, entitled “Finance,” iden- 
tifies those expenses which may properly be 
included in the administrative budget. 
Furthermore, it is the accepted practice in 
international organizations in which the 
United States participates to confine ad- 
ministrative expenses to those which are 
for general support, such as salaries of the 
Secretariat staff, conference or meeting costs, 
travel, and so forth. Also include in ad- 
ministrative expenses are costs of imple- 
menting safeguards for Agency projects and 
certain costs related to the handling of Ag- 
ency materials. In the light of the: pro- 
visions of article XIV (B) (1), and of the 
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practice followed generally in international 
organizations, the Agency’s administrative 
budget will not include or provide for phys- 
ical facilities such as reactors or “universi- 
ties.” Such expenses would be financed by 
charges voluntarily agreed to by members 
benefiting from the projects concerned, and 
should the United States decide to partici- 
pate therein the United States dollar share 
of these amounts would have to be author- 
ized and appropriated. 

Finally, a question often asked was 
whether we are contemplating furnishing 
the Agency classified information. No secret 
or classified information will be provided 
to the Agency. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, as well as the testimony devel- 
oped in the hearings on this treaty, will 
constitute a part of the legislative his- 
tory. 

It is also to be noted that an act of 
participation or legislative act will be 
necessary for the full implementation of 
this treaty; and such an act has now 
been submitted, and is before the Joint 
Com:nittee on Atomic Energy. This act 
and its terms will no doubt shortly be 
before both Houses of Congress, for con- 
sideration and approval. 

The discussion in which I have en- 
gaged, Mr. President, is by no means com- 
prehensive with respect to the statute. 
The hearings and the report have gone in 
great detail into the matters involved in 
this very important adventure for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. As I 
suggested at the outset, it may be an all- 
important means of bringing nations 
closer together in mutual confidence. It 
‘thas vast possibilities for good, if nations 
of good will sincerely cooperate to that 
end. If it can bring us a step closer 
toward the goal of reliable peace, our 
efforts will be well rewarded; if it can 
bring us closer to the abolishment of 
atomic energy for destructive purposes, 
we are making progress, indeed. We 
hope that the full realization of the un- 
thinkable catastrophe of an atomic war 
can be realized by aggressor nations, and 
that a realization of the limitless possi- 
bilities of peace can help dissipate the 
tensions which beset the world today. 

Mr. President, I believe it might be ad- 
ditionally useful if the formal, prepared 
testimony of Ambassador James J. 
Wadsworth, our representative to the 
Preparatory Commission of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, when the 
statute was finally agreed upon, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, even 
though the statement already appears in 
the hearings. It sets forth succinctly 
the overall position of the State Depart- 
ment and its interpretation in connec- 
tion with the testimony developed at the 
hearings. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JAMES J. WADS= 
WORTH, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY BE- 
FORE THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE, May 15, 1957 
I would like to cover some aspects of this 

treaty not fully gone into by Secretary 
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Dulles and Chairman Strauss. Secretary 
Dulles last Friday discussed with you the 
great foreign policy considerations that hinge 
on ratification. Chairman Strauss yesterday 
explained the atomic energy advantages and 
the safeguards which we look to this Agency 
to produce. I would now like to give you 
some insights into the process by which this 
treaty was hammered out and then I will be 
glad to answer your questions. 

I have been working for over 4 years as 
the deputy United States representative to 
the United Nations. During all the inter- 
national conferences in which I have par- 
ticipated, I have never sensed such an in- 
tense interest and such a strong will for 
agreement as developed during these politi- 
cal negotiations on the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram. It is somewhat difficult to define 
exactly the atmosphere in which we worked 
on this project. It was not a long series of 
agreements couched in generalities. Rather 
it was a businesslike negotiation aimed at 
spelling out provisions for international 
agreement to permit certain technical activ- 
ities around the world. There was real skep- 
ticism about a number of important points 
which we overcame only after lengthy and 
intensive consultations. I would describe 
the atmosphere as one of “determined co- 
operation.” At the finish there was general 
agreement that the statute represents the 
soundest, most logical, and safest way of 
attaining international promotion for and 
supervision of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

As we run through the important articles 
of the treaty, I think you will agree that 
we were not outnegotiated. If you compare 
the United States draft which was submitted 
to the 12-nation working meeting in Wash- 
ington in February 1956 with the final text 
of the treaty as agreed upon last fall, it will 
be perfectly clear that all of the original 
American policies are fully reflected in the 
treaty. Of course, some changes were 
made—in our judgment a number of im- 
provements came out of the negotiating 
process. But as the Secretary of State said 
the other day, “* * * despite the need to 
reconcile these varied interests the statute 
has kept intact every element of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal without sacrifice of substance 
or principle.” 


RUNDOWN OF THE STATUTE 


Article I (establishment of the Agency) 
and article II (objectives) are self-explana- 
tory. 

Article III, functions: This article spells 
out what the Agency is authorized to do. 
Because we hope that this Agency will be 
good for the long pull, it has been given 
wide scope. In its early years it certainly 
will engage only in modest activities com- 
pared to the full scope of its authorized 
functions. This is clear from the planning 
work that has already taken place in the 
Preparatory Commission in New York during 
the past few months. There are a number 
of factors which will be at work to limit the 
scale of Agency activities in the beginning. 
The basic factor will be the caution with 
which this new international venture wiil 
be approached by supplying countries. Po- 
tential suppliers will watch this young proj- 
ect develop before assigning to it any large- 
scale responsibility for materials handling. 
One may say: “Well, the United States has 
already committed itself to transfer 5,000 
kilograms right away to the Agency. But 
you will recall that the terms and condi- 
tions under which this material is to be 
made available to the Agency are still to be 
worked out. I am sure that the terms and 
conditions which we will require will take 
full account of the preliminary status of 
this Agency. 

I would like to call your attention to 
article II (d) which is generally referred to 
as the “sovereign rights” clause. The ques- 
tion of sovereign rights is one on which na- 
tions are quite properly very sensitive, and 
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there was a good deal of concern expressed 
in many quarters during the negotiation 
about the possibility that the operations of 
the Agency will infringe the rights of na- 
tions. I think it is fair to say that we satis- 
fied the legitimate concerns expressed and 
succeeded in getting .acceptance for lan- 
guage that in no way will hinder an efficient 
operation of the safeguards system. 

Article IV, membership: The statute di- 
vides this problem into two parts—initial 
members of the Agency (par. A of art. IV) 
and other members (par. B). In the first 
category, the United States recommended 
from the beginning a formula which would 
restrict original membership to those states 
“members of the U. N. or specialized agen- 
cies.” Four regimes—EHast Germany, North 
Korea, North Vietnam, and “outer Mongo- 
lia”—have not achieved membership in any 
of these agencies, so the formula automati- 
cally rules them out. At preliminary meet- 
ings in Washington in the spring of 1956, 
efforts by the U. S. S. R. to strike out this 
phrase on the grounds that membership 
should be universal were easily defeated. 

At this point I might deal briefly with the 
problem of Red China. At the 12-nation 
conference the Soviet Union tried to have 
an invitation to the September conference 
sent to Red China. This move was soundly 
defeated. The government of the Republic 
of China was invited instead and this Gov- 
ernment is presently engaged in the process 
of ratification. 

In the second category—admission of new 
members—there was less controversy. The 
issue was whether admissions should be left 
exclusively to the General Conference or 
whether the Board of Governors should have 
a role. 

Some delegations thought the General 
Conference should alone admit new mem- 
bers. The United States insisted that new 
members should not be admitted until both 
the Board of Governors and the General 
Conference had determined that the appli- 
cant is willing and able to carry out the 
obligations of Agency membership and with 
due consideration to its ability and willing- 
ness to act in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations Charter. 
As you see, these provisions are part of the 
statute before you. The purpose of the 
reference to obligations of the United Na- 
tions membership is obvious. It is under 
essentially the same criterion as set forth 
in the United Nations Charter that Red 
China has been excluded from the United 
Nations and we feel this criterion should be 
applied in the Agency. 

Article V, General Conference: A basic dif- 
ference of opinion developed over the divi- 
sion of authority between the Board of 
Governors and the General Conference. The 
latter body is composed of a representative 
from each member of the Agency. There 
was an effort to make the General Conference 
the main policy-making body of the Agency. 
On the other hand, the United States sup- 
ported by a majority argued that on grounds 
of efficiency of operation, the smaller body, 
the Board of Governors, meeting frequently, 
should be given this authority. 

The final language of article V recognizes 
this principle, while at the same time 
giving appropriate powers to the Conference, 
For example, the Conference will review and 
approve (1) the budget, (2) amendments, 
and (8) selection of the Director General. 
It will elect 10 members to the Board of 
Governors. It will also have the authority 
to discuss any question that falls within the 
scope of the statute. The views of the Con- 
ference on these latter questions may be 
presented to the Board of Governors in the 
form of recommendations, 

Article VI, Board of Governors: Debate on 
the composition of the Board of Governors 
was intensified as it became apparent that it 
would be the center of authority. Long and 
difficult negotiations were required before & 
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solution was found that all could accept. 
The United States felt that those countries 
having advanced atomic energy programs 
should have substantial influence in decid- 
‘ing the Agency policy. On the other hand, 
there was the view that standard interna- 
tional practice of allocating seats on the 
basis of geographic distribution should be 
followed. A formula was finally worked out 
which did take into consideration the prin- 
ciple of geographic representation while at 
the same time recognizing the legitimate 
interest and responsibilities of potential 
suppliers. 

Let me show you how this formula works. 

The world is divided into eight areas for 
purposes of selecting members to the Board 
of Governors. The chart shows likely divid- 
ing lines between the areas, although there is 
no firm understanding among the nations 
concerned as to exactly where these lines 
should be. The United States has not taken 
2 position on this question except that in 
cases where a country might be in one or 
another geographic area, we think it should 
decide for itself which area it wishes to be in. 
For example, the Philippines might with 
equal justification opt for the Far East or 
Southeast Asia and Pacific. Finland might 
be in either Western or Eastern Europe. 
However, there are relatively few such cases. 

The statute provides for two major cate- 
gories of membership—those designated by 
the outgoing Board of Governors and those 
elected by the General Conference. In the 
case of the first Board of Governors, the Pre- 
paratory Commission carries out the desig- 
nating function. Within the designated 
group there are four subdivisions: 

1. Five members most advanced in the 
technology of atomic energy from the world 
at large. 

2. The member most advanced in the tech- 
nology of atomic energy from each of the 
8 areas of the world not represented by the 
first 5. 

3. Two of the following four producers of 
source materials: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Portugal. bi 

4. One member as a supplier of technical 
assistance. 

The General Conference elects 10 members 
to the Board of Governors for 2-year terms 
except in the case of the first Board, when 
5 of the 10 are to be elected for 1 year in 
order to commence a staggered system of 
terms (similar to the Security Council). 
The statute provides that each area of the 
world, except North America must be repre- 
sented in this group by at least one country. 
Of course, in the case of North America there 
would be no other members to seek election 
since the two countries that comprise the 
area, the United States and Canada, will 
undoubtedly be designated by the Board of 
Governors in the first category. 

The above is a description of the process 
for selecting members of the Board as out- 
lined in the statute. However, on the basis 
of negotiations and consultations that have 
taken place as the statute was being pre- 
pared, it is possible to indicate the prob- 
able composition of that part of the Board 
designated by the outgoing Board or in the 
first instance, the Preparatory Commission. 
The original version of the statute prepared 
by a working group of eight in August 1955 
would have based the selection of members 
of the Board primarily on accomplishments 
in the atomic-energy field. However, in 
later negotiations there was considerable 
pressure from the less-developed areas of 
the world to base selection on geographic 
representation. ‘The final solution was a 
compromise of these two positions. Im- 
plicit in the final formula was a general 
understanding of all participants as to the 
countries qualified for designation by the 
Board in the category of “most advanced in 
the atomic-energy field.” However, the stat- 
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ute does not name these countries since 
there may be changes in the future. 

For the first group of five there is general 
agreement that the United States, U. S. 
5. R., United Kingdom, France, and Canada 
are qualified. Since this group of 5 come 
from 3 areas of the world (North America, 
Western Europe, and Eastern Europe), this 
would leave 5 of the 8 areas to be repre- 
sented in the second group. Those selected 
as the most advanced in these five areas will 
probably be Brazil from Latin America, 
Union of South Africa from Africa and the 
Middle East, India from South Asia, Aus- 
tralia from Southeast Asia, and Japan from 
the Far East. ‘The qualifications of the 
“most advanced” countries listed above will 
probably be unchallenged, and all are mem- 
bers of the Preparatory Commission, which 
designates the members in the first in- 
stance. There was no general understand- 
ing as to which country would be designated 
as a supplier of technical assistance; it will 
probably be a Scandinavian country. Under 
this formula, there will be 23 members on 
the Board, 10 in the first category of “most 
advanced” countries, 2 from the group of 4 
producers of source materials, 1 supplier of 
technical assistance, and 10 elected by the 
General Conference. 

It is difficult to tell this far in advance 
what countries will be elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference. As pointed out above, the 
Conference is to elect 1 member from each 
of 7 areas, which would leave 3 floating 
seats. The United States has taken the 
position that these 3 seats should be allo- 
cated—2 to Latin America and 1 to Africa 
and the Middle East. We believe this dis- 
tribution will be followed in practice since 
it accords with the principle of equitable 
geographic representation. 

So you can see that a large measure of 
control of the Agency rests in the Board, 
and the predominant influence of the Board 
rests in responsible hands. 

And, by the way, I think it should be 
pointéd out that the United States, United 
Kingdom, and the U. S. S. R. are not the 
only potential suppliers to this Agency. I 
understand that natural uranium (as op- 
posed to enriched uranium) is going to be 
a prime fuel for power reactors. A number 
of countries such as Canada, Australia, the 
Union of South Africa, Czechoslovakia, and 
Portugal will be able to supply natural 
uranium to the Agency. Norway is a sup- 
plier of heavy water, India and Brazil of 
thorium. The list could be made longer. 

Article VII, staff: The decisions of the 
Board of Governors will be carried out by 
the Agency staff, headed by a Director Gen- 
eral. As the chief administrator, he will be 
appointed for a 4-year term. He will report 
to the Board of Governors. 

There are a number of distinguishing 
features in the arrangements which govern 
the composition of the staff. Note in par- 
ticular these three requirements: First, the 
paramount criterion in selection of staff to 
obtain employees of the highest standards 
of efficiency, technical competence, and in- 
tegrity; second, an injunction to keep the 
Agency staff to a minimum embodied di- 
rectly in the language of the statute; and, 
third, the provision giving some preference 
to nationals of member countries providing 
support to the Agency. 

Article VIII, exchange of information: 
Article VIII deals with the exchange of 
scientific information. The following fea- 
tures are noteworthy. First, the provision 
of general information is wholly discretion- 
ary with each member; second, scientific in- 
formation developed as the result of Agency 
assistance to particular projects must be 
made available to the Agency, and subse- 
quently to each of the members. Since we 
don’t contemplate the United States as a 
recipient of Agency aid, our role as a sup- 
plier of information remains entirely volun- 
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tary. The United States will not furnish 
the Agency information of a classified 
nature. 

Article IX, supplying of materials: The 
first point to make about article IX, which 
deals with the supplying of materials, is 
that it puts no obligation on the members. 
The decision to sell or otherwise make avail- 
able any materials to the Agency is entirely 
up to them. 

The text of article IX leaves no room for 
any different interpretation in this regard. 
Paragraph A, on fissionable * * * materials, 
merely says that the “members may make 
available * * * such quantities as they deem 
advisable”; and paragraph B, on source ma- 
terials also uses the same language: ““Mem- 
bers may * * * make available.” 

If there were any doubts here on the 
meaning of the statute, the statutory his- 
tory would dispel them. At the New York 
conference last fall, Denmark and Pakistan 
proposed that paragraphs A and B be 
amended by substituting “should” for 
“may” so as, in their words, “to put at 
least some moral obligation on members” 
to come forward with materials. The 
United States, among others, spoke against 
this amendment and it was defeated. 

Materials transactions between the Agency 
and its members are voluntary on both sides. 
Just as the Agency cannot call on any mem- 
ber to make materials available, so the mem- 
bers cannot fob off any materials on the 
Agency that the Agency does not need and 
does not wish to accept. Members will notify 
the Agency how much, and what kind of 
materials they are prepared to make avail- 
able. These notifications are essentially offers 
to the Agency. If the Agency takes up an 
option, and concludes an agreement with the 
supplying country setting out the terms, the 
supplying countries then have a contractual 
obligation to deliver the materials to Agency 
projects as the Agency specifies, but until the 
Agency so specifies the supplier has the right 
to keep the materials in its own possession. 
It can, of course, deliver to Agency storage 
facilities, but only if it wants to and if the 
Agency agrees. 

Paragraph C of article IX provides that 
in offering to make materials available to 
the Agency, the supplying member under- 
takes to do so only “in conformity with its 
laws.” This phrase was added to the statute 
before the 12-nation meeting in Washington 
early in 1956, and was accepted without de- 
bate both at that meeting and the subsequent 
81-nation meeting in New York. It embodies 
a suggestion made in the course of a discus- 
sion of the statute at an executive session 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
during the summer of 1955. This language 
gives additional assurance, in respect to ma- 
terials of what is abundantly clear through- 
out the statute: that there is nothing in it 
that supplants or conflicts with any law of 
the United States. 

One further observation on article IX. 
Members make materials available only “on 
such terms as shall be agreed with the 
Agency.” This phrase of article IX-A means 
that if the supplier is not satisfied with the 
price that it will get or with the Agency’s 
provisions for storage or with any other ar- 
rangements bearing on security or health and 
safety, it is under no obligation whatsoever 
to commit any of its materials. However, 
under article IX, the Board of Governors 
makes the decision as to the specific Agency 
project in which the material will be. used. 
I am confident that the Board of Governors 
is so made up that in practice the distribu- 
tions will be equitable, reflecting the criteria 
set forth in article XI, which I shall discuss 
presently. 

In the unlikely event that the Board of 
Governors should distribute materials in a 
way that any supplier regarded as unfair, 
it would run the risk of losing this supplier. 
The United States, like any other supplier, 
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could not be expected to continue to offer 
materials if the performance of the Agency 
were not fair and reasonable. 

Article X, services, equipment, and facili- 
ties: Only a brief word is needec on article 
X. Essentially it provides that members may 
make services, equipment, and facilities avail- 
able to the Agency. Here, again, the decision 
is entirely up to the supplier. As in article 
IX, the words “may make available” are 
used. In New York, the Danish and Pakistani 
delegations proposed, as they had for article 
IX, that the word “should” be substituted for 
“may,” but after the rejection of their amend- 
ment to article IX, they withdrew this one 
without a vote. The same provision is made 
for reimbursing suppliers of services, equip- 
ment, and facilities as is made for reim- 
bursing suppliers of materials. 

Article XI, agency projects: Article XI pro- 
vides a standard set of arrangements which 
must be followed in getting materials, serv- 
ices, equipment, and facilities to the nations 
who will use them. Paragraph A provides 
that any member or group of members of the 
Agency desiring to set up any project for the 
peaceful development of atomic energy may 
request the Agency’s assistance. Paragraph 
C authorizes the Agency to arrange for the 
supplying of any of these in two ways. The 
Agency may act as intermediary to bring the 
applicant into direct arrangements with the 
supplier. Or it may provide the needed items 
directly. 

The Agency is also authorized, by article 
XI-B, to help the applicant get financing of 
the project from outside sources, but in doing 
this the Agency will neither provide guaran- 
ties nor assume any other financial responsi- 
bility itself. Note also that the reference to 
“outside sources” confirms what is other- 
wise quite clear that the Agency itself is not 
going to be a financial institution authorized 
to make grants or loans to members. 

In approving a project, the Board of Gov- 
ernors is directed by article XI-E to give 
due consideration to such points as the use- 
fulness and feasibility of the project; the 
adequacy of proposed health and safety 
measures; the adequacy, availability, and 
equitable distribution of materials and other 
resources; and the special needs of under- 
developed areas. 

In connection with every approved project 
there must be a so-called project agreement 
between the Agency and the member or mem- 
bers concerned. 

Article XI-F requires that this project 
agreement must include certain provisions. 
Among them are provisions for allocation 
to the project of any required materials and 
for transfer of fissionable materials under 
adequate conditions to protect health and 
safety. There must also be a statement of 
the terms and conditions, including charges, 
on which any materials, services, equipment 
and facilities are to be provided. In addi- 
tion, provision must be made for the 
disposition of rights in inventions, and any 
patents on them, growing out of the project. 

Finally, every project agreement must in- 
clude two important undertakings by the 
member or members concerned. The first 
is that the assistance provided shall not be 
used in such a way as to further any mili- 
tary purpose. The second is that the project 
shall be subject to the safeguards provided 
for in article XII. Since the safeguards of 
article XII, which I shall discuss next, are 
designed to be adequately protective for 
every possible type of project the Agency 
might support, not all of them would be 
applicable in every case. It was provided 
that the project agreement should specify 
which of the safeguards are relevant to the 
project, thereby eliminating a possible 
source of dispute at the outset. 

Article XII, agency safeguards: Article 
XII permits the United States to join the 
agency in confidence that the great afirma- 
tive aim of accelerating the peaceful devel- 
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opment of atomic energy throughout the 
world can be realized without concurrent 
furtherance of any military purpose. Sec- 
retary Dulles has explained how article XII 
may achieve even more than that, how it 
may make a positive contribution to solving 
the problem of nuclear disarmament. I shall 
not go over this ground again, nor shall I 
repeat Admiral Strauss’ statement of the 
technical and scientific reasons for having 
faith in article XII’s adequacy for the func- 
tion it aims to perform. 

The striking thing about this “safeguards” 
matter was the unanimity reached after long 
and fairly hot discussions as Secretary Dulles 
said last Friday, if the atoms for peace 
program is to be effectively supervised it will 
have to be under some multilateral scheme. 
Bilateral policing by American inspectors 
has a limited life expectancy. This treaty 
provides the best multilateral safeguard ar- 
rangement that we know of. 

Article XIII, reimbursement of members: 
The principle set out in this article was 
already proposed in our draft of August 1955 
which was discussed with the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee before its release. Right 
from the start we have insisted on the idea 
that this agency is a technical agency and 
not a grant-aid service. 

Article XIV, finance: Leadership in the 
drafting of this article was borne primarily 
by Canada during the Washington 12-nation 
negotiations and again in New York its de- 
fense fell to a large extent to Canada. They 
were mindful of the importance of following 
financial procedures which would not run 
the risk of facing members of the Agency 
with large bills to pay for extravagant pro- 
grams. A similar spirit of caution and 
conservatism governed the reaction of others 
also. 

The concept of dividing Agency expenses 
into administrative costs, to be met by 
apportionment among members, and op- 
erational outlays, to be recovered from 
program beneficiaries, was a new contribu- 
tion to the field of financing international 
activities. 

Articles XV (privileges and immunities), 
XVI (relationship with other organizations) 
and XVII (settlement of disputes) do not 


contain provisions requiring extensive 
explanation. 

Article XVIII, amendments and with- 
drawals: 


I know that this article is of special inter- 
est to members of the Committee. Ques- 
tioning in previous sessions has indicated 
that there is some concern lest amendments 
unacceptable to United States would be 
adopted over our objection. 

First, let me say that this eventuality is 
entirely inconceivable to me. If two-thirds 
of the members of the Agency ever took a 
stand on a basic issue which was opposed 
to our own, I am sure that this would signify 
a situation of such a character that well be- 
fore the occurrence of such a development, 
we would have ceased to be either a member 
or active participant in the Agency. 

But in any event, as you will see in para- 
graph D, a nation is fully at liberty to with- 
draw whenever an amendment unacceptable 
to it is adopted through the procedures of 
paragraph C. Note also that there is no 
limitation on withdrawal at any time after 
5 years from the entry into force of the 
statute. 

I would point out, finally, that the amend- 
ment procedure is similar to the majority 
of the specialized organizations in which the 
United States participates. 

Any more rigorous procedure would have 
increased the difficulty of making changes in 
the statute which the United States may at 
some future time consider desirable. 

Article XIX (suspension of privileges), 
XX (definitions), XXI (signature, accept- 
ance and entry into force), XXII (registra- 
tion with the U. N.), and XXIII (authentic 
texts and certified copies) do not contain 
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provisions which warrant taking up your 
time unless you have specific questions. 


Annex I—Preparatory Commission 


You will notice that there is an annex 
to the statute which provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Preparatory Commission. This 
Commission, consisting of 18 member states, 
was set up to make arrangements for the first 
meeting of the General Conference, to study 
and recommend to the first Board of Govern- 
ors and General Conference an initial pro- 
gram and budget and to carry out certain 
other administrative responsibilities. 

The Commission has been meeting inter- 
mittently since last October and is well on 
the way to accomplishing its assigned tasks. 
Paul Jolles, of Switzerland, was appointed 
executive secretary, and a staff of about 15 
is assisting him. Detailed discussions are 
underway on the specific, immediate activi- 
ties the Agency should undertake, and on the 
staff and budget required to carry out these 
activities. The United States delegation to 
the Commission has played a key role in all 
of this activity. 

The Commission is to meet next Monday 
to set a target date for the first meeting of 
the General Conference and the Board of 
Governors. As you know, Vienna has been 
tentatively selected as the site of the Agency 
headquarters, pending formal approval of 
the Agency itself after it comes into exist- 
ence, and these first meetings of the Agency 
will be held in that city. 

Mr. Chairman, my enthusiasm for this 
Agency and for United States participation 
in it stems from a profound conviction that 
it carries in it the seed of the genuine inter- 
national peace and cooperation that we have 
all been seeking for so long. I am not a 
stranger to international conferences, large 
and small, many of them frustrating. As an 
example, 2 years ago I spent many weary 
weeks in London haggling over disarmament, 
and with painfully little success. 

But this operation has been different, and 
for a very simple reason: the nations of the 
world not only want this Agency—they want 
it to succeed. The New York conference on 
the statute represented the entire civilized 
world in a way that no conference of this 
kind has ever represented it before. 

You are aware that 81 nations, the entire 
membership of the conference, voted for this 
statute that is now before you for ratifica- 
tion. Not only that, there was not 1 single 
negative vote on any 1 of the 23 articles 
of this statute. That was the net achieve- 
ment of this part of the great project: That 
all these nations wanted this Agency so 
much that they were willing to assume the 
obligations written into this document— 
willing to submit to inspection and con- 
trol—willing to submerge national aspira- 
tions, ingrained suspicions of one another, 
even age-old hatreds. The result is a better 
statute than the one developed by the 12- 
nation working group, which in turn was an 
improvement on the draft of August 1955. 

This great and satisfying experience has 
left me with two sincere convictions which 
I submit to you now in closing: 

1. The International Atomic Energy 
Agency in itself represents one of the great 
hopes of the world. This world has shown 
that, first, by its overwhelming approval of 
the concept then, by its unanimous adoption 
of the machinery. 

2. The negotiations and the conference 
have proved that the representatives of the 
people of the world can work together, can 
iron out differences and break deadlocks, can 
come triumphantly and unanimously to a 
common worldwide position. i 

Mr. Chairman, even if the Agency should 


` not live up to all expectations in the prac- 


tice of its functions, it has already achieved 
a hitherto unachieved distinction in history. 
It has brought the world together on a 
common ground of agreement and endorse- 
ment. It has opened up vistas of peaceful 
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consultation and cooperation that many had 
despaired of finding. 

I have been truly grateful for the chance 
to participate in this first big breakthrough 
toward our common goal of peace with jus- 
tice—the breakthrough initiated, nourished, 
developed, and brought to maturity by the 
United States. I told the final session of the 
81-nation conference that we had been mak- 
ing history during the few weeks we had 
been working, and I ended with this chal- 
lenge to them: 

“Science has given us the knowledge. 
Diplomacy has developed the instrument. 
May we have the wisdom to use both for 
the benefit of all mankind.” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the floor. 


THE NATION’S FISCAL MESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ad- 
dress the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the Senator from Minnesota may 
proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks we have been witnessing 
one of the most amazing hassles to take 
place in Washington. I refer to the 
budget controversy which came about as 
a result of bungling on the part of the 
administration. It is not surprising to 
see the Republican administration and 
the Republicans in Congress contradict- 
ing each other, but it is fantastic to ob- 
serve the confusion within the adminis- 
tration itself. The President has been 
unable to control even his own official 
family; and this, in my opinion, is a most 
shocking state of affairs. 

Early in April, the President told a 
news conference that he did not think 
the budget could be cut by any startling 
amount, such as $2 billion. Virtually, 
at the same moment, Under Secretary 
W. Randolph Burgess was telling the 
Senate Finance Committee that the 
budget could, and should, be cut by $2 
to $3 billion. The question arose as to 
just who was setting policy—the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or Under Sec- 
retary Burgess, one of the chief archi- 
tects of the tight-money policy, and a 
former top official of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

The next day Mr. Burgess explained 
that there really was no disagreement 
between the President and himself over 
the budget. He then made this amaz- 
ing statement: 

The trouble is that both of us gave some 
figures, and when you pull figures out of the 
air, you can get in some trouble. 


Is it any wonder then the American 
people are confused and disturbed over 
the budget, when a man in the respon- 
sible position of Mr. Burgess says he and 
the President were just pulling figures 
out of the air when they talked about 
the budget? I say most sincerely, Mr. 
President, that this is a deplorable con- 
dition for which there is no justifiable 
excuse. The President of the United 
States under our Constitution is dele- 
gated responsibility for being the master 
of his house, and this duty cannot be 
relegated or delegated to others. 

A matter as important as the National 
Budget cannot be handled by presidential 
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assistants. It is a matter for the atten- 
tion of the President, as the elected lead- 
er of the American people. I am grati- 
fied to note that the President is begin- 
ning to take the reins and to defend and 
fight for his own budget. When he has 
done so, the results have indeed been en- 
couraging in terms of the budget. I fear, 
however, that in many instances it may 
be too late to rectify the mistakes that 
have taken place. 

Despite the general chaos in Republi- 
can ranks and the delight with which so 
many members of the GOP attack the 
proposals of their own President, there 
is one significant portion of the budget 
upon which all of them seem to agree. 
Unanimity of thought in the Republican 
Party is so rare these days that it de- 
serves attention. I refer to the part of 
the proposed budget for the fiscal year 
1958 which calls for $7,300 million in in- 
terest on the public debt. This compares 
with $5,859 million paid in interest in the 


fiscal year 1952, the last full fiscal year , 


of the Truman administration. 

Is it not amazing that the party which 
campaigned so loudly and vigorously for 
economy in Government back in 1952, 
and again in 1956 does not raise a cry 
over the fact that interest payments in 
the proposed budget are $1,441 million 
more than they were under the adminis- 
tration of President Truman? One 
would think that the economy party 
would show some alarm over the fact the 
taxpayers will have to pay out an added 
$1,441 million a year in interest alone. 
But no, we hear no words of compassion 
for the long-suffering taxpayers on this 
score from the Republicans. 

The reason, of course, is quite under- 
standable. The rising interest payments 
are a direct result of the tight money pol- 
icy which the Republican Party has 
brought into full operation. Interest 
rates today are the highest they have 
been since the last time we had Republi- 
can rule under Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover. And the facts indicate that the 
interest rates will go still higher, There 
seems to be no one who can safely pre- 
dict where they will stop. 

The newspapers have been reporting 
the dilemma the Treasury faces in re- 
financing maturing securities. I am 
happy to note that at long last the news- 
papers are pointing out to the American 
people what is happening under this 
tight money, hard credit, high interest 
rate policy that has been designed and 
put into effect by the administration. 

In one report it was pointed out that 
in May $4.2 billion in securities came to 
maturity. Holders of these securities, 
which were issued in 1954 at a 15% per- 
cent interest rate, were offered an 11- 
month certificate—which is a very short- 
term certificate—paying 3% percent, and 
a 57-month note bearing interest at 35% 
percent. This was the highest rate of 
interest offered on 3- to 5-year notes 
since 1933, at the depth of the depression, 
when the entire monetary system of the 
country was in great peril. 

Despite the generous offerings, at more 
than twice the rates earned on the ma- 
turing securities, holders of $1.2 billion of 
these securities turned down the ex- 
eat offer and demanded cash in- 
stead. 
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In August $16 billion in securities will 
mature and the Treasury will have to of- 
fer extremely high interest rates to pre- 
vent large-scale demands for cash. Be- 
tween now and mid-1958 a total of $54.1 
billion of such securities will come due 
and will have to be paid off in cash or else 
refinanced. 

What this means to John Q. Public is 
simply this: He is going to be forced to 
pay more and more in taxes to finance 
the public debt. More and more of our 
taxes will be going into the pockets of 
investors, and a smaller and smaller 
portion going into goods and services for 
the American people. If the entire debt 
is refinanced at present rates, it will 
mean $2 billion additional a year in in- 
terest alone, 

I repeat, it will mean $2 billion more 
over and above the $4,100,000,000 which 
we have had to pay in extra interest—an 
almost $3.5 billion increase in interest 
payments on the public debt. 

Referring to the dilemma of the 
Treasury in raising money, the Wall 
Street Journal of June 3 said this: 

The plain, simple and incontrovertible fact 


is that the Government of the United States 
is in a fiscal mess. 


I repeat, that statement did not come 
from the Democratic Digest. It did not 
not come from the lips of the Democratic 
chairman. It came from the Wall Street 
Journal. The fiscal-financial mess is not 
only on our doorsteps; it permeates the 
entire household of the Government of 
the United States. 

The statement continues: 

To putit bluntly, the Treasury of the rich- 
est Nation on earth is short of money. At 
one point this spring it had hardly enough 
cash to pay a week’s worth of bills. And 
with current spending rising faster than cur- 
rent income, despite the “balanced” budget, 
the squeeze threatens to get worse. 


Barron’s National Business and Finan- 
cial Weekly of June 3, in a front page 
editorial on the Treasury crisis, stated: 

Specifically, in the exercise of one of its 
most strategic functions, management of the 
public debt, the Treasury lately has suffered 
painful reverses. It has been compelled to 
raise money with distressing frequency and 
at steadily rising costs. At the same time, 
its serious financial straits have posed a 
mounting threat to overall economic sta- 
bility. In short, while the Nation remains 
as solvent as ever, debt management policy 
has come perilously close to bankruptcy. 


Mr. President, I say, most respectfully, 
if statements such as those I have just 
read had been made by people in public 
office—politicians, as we are called— 
they would be termed irresponsible at 
least by those who disagree; but I men- 
tion the fact again, and I call it to the 
Senate’s attention, that these statements 
come from the Wall Street Journal and 
Barron’s Financial Weekly, two of the 
most responsible, and yet conservative, 
journals in the United States. 

Treasury short-term bills in the first 
week of June rose to 3.374 percent—the 
highest rate since the “bank holiday” 
period of 1933. A year ago the Treasury 
sold short-term bills at 2.562 percent, 
and 2 years ago the rate was 1.390 per- 
cent. This amounts to a jump in inter- 
est rates of 142 percent in 2 years. 
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Is this not an incredible record for an 
administration which campaigned for 
economy in Government, a return to 
“sound” money policies, and an end to 
inflation? After 4 years of Republican 
mismanagement we have a bigger debt 
than before, we have inflationary money 
rates, and we are paying well over a bil- 
lion dollars a year extra in interest on 
the debt. 

The administration attempts to ex- 
plain the whole thing away by saying 
that it is simply a victim of the tight 
money squeeze just as other borrowers 
are, and there is nothing it can do about 
it. 

In other words, the Government of the 
United States, which is charged with the 
responsibility of raising taxes, of coining 
money, and regulating the value thereof, 


which has control over the credit policies . 


of our economy, says frankly it is help- 
less before the private interests of the 
Nation. 

This is a sad commentary. If the 
Government of the United States is help- 
less before bankers, what is it going to 
do with the Soviet Union? If it cannot 
resist the money barons, how is it going 
to resist the commissars? I think we 
might ask whether or not the Govern- 
ment is in charge of the fiscal policies, 
or whether it has delegated the responsi- 
bility to private interests. If it has, the 
time is at hand to take corrective action. 
As Franklin Roosevelt, the late and be- 
loved President, said when he became 
President of the United States, he took 
the key away from the Wall Street bro- 
kers who had the key to go into the back 
door of the White House and said, “Come 
in the front door, like anyone else, if you 
are coming in.” 

Mr. President, tight money and rising 
interest rates are a result of fiscal and 
monetary policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which is today, in the executive 
branch, operated and run, lock, stock, 
ənd barrel, by the Republican Party. 

Business Week, in its May 11 issue, 
stated the situation very well. I should 
like to quote from Business Week. This 
magazine is not known as a publication 
that announces Democratic policy or 
carries Democratic propaganda. Busi- 
ness Week said, in the May 11 issue: 

The unhappy plight of the Treasury is the 
inevitable result of the administration’s all- 
out reliance on general and indirect monetary 
controls to combat inflation. 


I say, Mr. President, that inflation has 
not been combated, so that the adminis- 
tration policies did not even succeed in 
doing what they were designed to do. 

I also point out, Mr. President, that 
the Republican Party cannot have it 
both ways. It cannot advocate tight 
money, put such policy into effect, and 
then deny any responsibility for soaring 
interest rates which the American tax- 
payer has to pay. 

What is going on concerning the na- 
tional debt is also going on at the State, 
county, and municipal levels. The Dow- 
Jones municipal yield level for June 10 
was 3.42 percent. This is the highest 
Jevel in 20 years. In 4 short years high- 
grade municipal bonds have gone up 35 
percent and State bonds are up twice 
that amount. It should be noted also 
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that municipal issues are tax exempt 
and, therefore, are much more attrac- 
tive than 20 years ago, when taxes were 
a great deal lower. This means, of 
course, that State and local govern- 
ments, which are faced with terrific 
needs for more schools and hospitals, 
better roads and other pubilic services, 
find themselves in the position of seeing 
less and less of their tax money going 
into brick and concrete and more and 
more into the hands of money lenders. 

I have taken the time here today, Mr. 
President, to discuss briefly the subject 
of interest rates on the public debt be- 
cause it is one of the most important 
topics and one which is not given the 
thought and attention which it merits. 
Monetary policy affects each and every 
citizen. 

I submit that not only have the in- 
terest rates on publice financing gone 
up, but every person who borrows 
money for a home, for a car, for an in- 
ventory, or for capital plant expansion, 
pays a higher rate of interest today than 
he has paid in years. 

There is a chain reaction the same 
as there is with an atomic explosion; 
when the Federal Government designs a 
policy to make money harder to get by 
tightening credit and raising interest 
rates on its own financing, the immediate 
impact is felt all the way down to the end 
of the stream of commerce. The Fed- 
eral Government is such a big user of 
funds, such a large buyer in the money 
market, that the standards it establishes 
and the rates it is willing to pay govern 
the rest of the money market. There is 
no way by which this administration can 
wash its hands of this responsibility. 
There is no Pontius Pilate treatment 
that can be given this matter. The Gov- 
ernment has to accept responsibility. 

If inflation had been stopped, if price 
rises had been curbed, this administra- 
tion would have been the first to say 
that it was their hard money, tight 
credit, high interest rate policies which 
did it. They would have said, “It was 
our remedy, our medicine, that cured the 
patient.” 

But, Mr. President, this phony rem- 
edy does not cure the patient. The pa- 
tient becomes sicker and sicker, and the 
medicine becomes more expensive by the 
day. What we need, apparently, is a 
change of doctors and not a change of 
patients. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will be happy to 
yield in a moment, because I want my 
good friend to hear all of this, since it 


is for his benefit and for the benefit of 


those who believe as he believes. 

Mr. BUSH. Iappreciate the Senator’s 
concern, Mr. President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a deep per- 
sonal concern. 

Mr. President, the present situation is 
little short of being scandalous. The 
much ballyhooed efficient and business- 
like Republican administration is lead- 
ing the country into the gravest money 
erisis since the GOP ran the Govern- 
ment in the twenties and early thirties. 
May I say, that is a very high standard 
to repair to, when it comes to getting 
into trouble. 
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The reason for the current fiscal mess 
is not difficult to explain. It is the logi- 
cal result of administration policies de- 
signed to assist the financial interests of 
the country rather than the people of the 
country whom the Government is sup- 
posed to serve. 

I know of no topic which better illus- 
trates the basic difference in philosophy 
between the Democratic and Republican 
Parties than does fiscal and monetary 
policy. The Republicans, true to their 
fashion, defend credit policies which aid 
the wealthy on the grounds that the 
benefits will eventually trickle down to 
the people. 

Despite efforts by the GOP to create 
the impression in the public’s mind that 
it is a party which is progressive and 
modern, the truth of the matter is that 
the Republican Party is basically no dif- 
ferent today from what is was 50 years 
ago. The philosophy on money matters 
of Mark Hanna, Andrew Mellon, George 
Humphrey, and W. Randolph Burgess is 
strikingly similar. If not related bio- 
logically at least ideologically these phi- 
losophies are strikingly similar. 

The Democratic Party, true to its his- 
torical tradition, maintains that money 
policies should be designed with the good 
of all the people in mind and not just 
a chosen few in positions of financial 
power. The Democratic Party, as it has 
been accused, has advocated over the 
long period of time more credit, lower 
rates of interest, and what we call a 
softer money policy. 

I am happy to say I would rather be 
known for a soft heart and soft-money 
policies than for a hard heart and hard- 
money policies. I would rather be ac- 
cused of having been a little too gener- 
ous than of trying to run a race with 
Scrooge. 

Mr. President, I am confident that de- 
spite the propagandizing of the Repub- 
lican Party, the people will see through 
the financial smokesereen which has 
been created. They will recognize what 
the Wall Street Journal has said to be 
the truth. 

I repeat that, and ask my Republican 
colleagues not to argue with me. Do 
not engage in controversy with the junior 
Senator from Minnesota for what he is 
saying, because what he- is saying has 
been said by the editors of the Wall Street 
Journal, Business Week, and Barron’s 
Financial Weekly. 

The Wall Street Journal says that the 
administration has this country in a fi- 
nancial mess, a fiscal mess. 

What does Business Week say? It 
says, “It was the inevitable result of the 
administration’s reliance upon its money 
policy to curb inflation.” 

So I suggest to my colleagues, who are 
about to pounce upon this statement of 
mine, that they should carry their fight 
to the Wall Street Journal, to Barron’s 
Financial Weekly, and to Business Week, 
and when they do they should be pre- 
pared to lose it, because the facts are 
that their case is weak; the facts are that 
the administration has itself today in a 
fiscal and financial mess which it will 
take a political Houdini to get out of, and 
I do not see at the moment any Houdini 
available to extract them from their own 
designs. 
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Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to yield first 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The Chair under- 
stands that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut desires the floor in his own right. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I did ask 
the Senator to yield a few moments ago. 
The Chair is correct in stating that I 
desire the floor in my own right after 
the Senator from Minnesota has con- 
cluded. First, I ask him to yield to me 
for a moment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
yield. 

Mr. BUSH. First, I wish to say that 
the Republican Party is grateful to the 
Senator and to those who have asso- 
ciated themselves with his ideas on this 
subject for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the Senate and of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam glad to do so. 

Mr. BUSH. I think it emphasizes the 
fact that under this administration the 
degree of confidence which the people 
generally have shown in the Government 
and in the business and economic situa- 
tion is responsible for a degree of pros- 
perity which is unprecedented, the value 
of which to all the people has been so 
great as to make the interest-rate prob- 
lem which the Senator magnifies so 
greatly of relatively small importance. 

The point I wish to make with the 
Senator is this: I have listened intently 
to what he has said, but I have not heard 
from him any alternative program, or a 
suggestion of alternatives to the policies 
to which he objects. I should like very 
much to know whether we are to hear 
about the alternatives which he and 
those who agree with him think would 
be such a great salvation in the current 
situation, which he finds so disagreea- 
ble. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have some alter- 
natives, and I am very happy to suggest 
them. 

One of the first alternatives is to 
change doctors. That will have to wait 
until 1960. 

In the meantime, another alternative 
is to change a few of the interns. That 
will be done in 1958, in the Congressional 
elections. 

Another alternative is: where there is 
interest gouging, where there are tight- 
money policies at work adversely upon 
the economy, to let the Government of 
the United States.step in and lend money 
directly. That will bring down some of 
the interest rates. 

The Senator has asked for alterna- 
tives. Iam doing my best. One further 
suggestion I have is that the Federal 
Reserve Board start to exercise its re- 
sponsibility to manage the fiscal affairs 
of the Nation in terms of the monetary 
policy. 

I can give another alternative. There 
should be some revisions in the tax laws. 
I have a long list of alternatives. Still 
another is to close some of the loopholes 
in the tax laws, which loopholes do not 
benefit 1 person out of 10,000. 

Mr. BUSH. May I ask the Senator a 
question? 

-= Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. 


I am happy to 
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Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator feel that 
the loopholes in the tax laws have any 
particular effect on the question of in- 
terest rates? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do, indeed, be 
cause if some people did not have to pay 
a disproportionate share of taxes, they 
would not have to borrow so much. In- 
deed that factor has some effect on the 
interest-rate policies. 

Furthermore, if some of our small- 
business firms were able to retain more 
of the cash reserves that come from their 
businesses, instead of having to pay them 
all out, and then being compelled to bor- 
row money from a bank for plant ex- 
pansion, that would help a great deal. 

The Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States goes around cooing like a 
dove whenever he sees a rise in interest 
rates. It has an effect on the market, 
just as when the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture starts looking around, like a politi- 
cal pallbearer, and goes around with a 
gray look in his face, talking about farm 
prices. It depresses not only the people, 
but the prices. 

The Republican Party likes to claim 
credit for prosperity outside the Govern- 
ment, but it does not wish to assume any 
of the responsibility for mismanagement 
in the Government. That would be a 
cute trick, if they could get away with it. 
And they could get away with it if we 
were blind, deaf, and dumb. We are 
none of these. Certainly we are not’ 
blind; we are not deaf; and I shall try 
to prove that we are not dumb. 

My friend from Connecticut wishes to 
know a little about the Republican phi- 
losophy. For 3 years what did we 
hear? We heard that the administra- 
tion had controlled inflation, until prices 
started to rise. Then it was said, “Well, 
inflation is on its way, but we had noth- 
ing to do with it. It is something that 
just happened. It is an act of Nature.” 

The Republicans cannot work both 
sides of the street so openly. It can be 
done, but it is usually done more care- 
fully. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr.BUSH. The Senator from Minne- 
sota spoke about the patient, the doc- 
tor, and the interns. I remind him that 
only 8 months ago the patient—if we 
can call him that—had the good grace to 
appraise the situation, and he decided 
that the doctor was all right. All the 
patients, by an overwhelming majority, 
decided that the doctor was all right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One of the great 
attributes of a democracy is the right to 
be wrong. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is correct. 
It is also historically true that the peo- 
ple are not always wrong, but that they 
are frequently right in matters which 
affect them very deeply. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most kindly 
to my distinguished friend from Con- 
necticut, a delightful, brilliant, and able 
spokesman for an unhappy cause, but 
who is doing a good job with what he 
has to work with, that when the Amer- 
ican people really find out that their 
Government, the most powerful govern- 
ment on the face of the earth, and sup- 
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posedly in charge of the most prosper- 
ous economy on the face of the earth, 
cannot even finance its own public bond 
issues, they are going to ask, “Who really 
runs this place?” 

When they find that a budget includes 
$1,400,000,000 of extra interest payments 
which go to someone else, they will be 
a little more suspicious. When they find 
out that in the next 2 years another $2 
billion will be added as extra interest 
payments, they. will take an interest. 
The people will take enough interest to 
lower the interest rates, because they 
know what is beginning to happen. 
When a man buys a home, and he sees 
a bedroom which he needs for his family 
going into interest payments to a broker 
or bondholder who does not own it, he 
will take some more interest. Public 
interest will sooner or later counteract 
high interest rates. It is only a matter 
of waiting. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. ‘The degree of con- 
fidence in the present administration 
certainly is not reflected on the part of 
the moneylenders. They show very 
little confidence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘The practical- 
minded men do not have enough confi- 
dence to buy the bonds. 

Mr. McNAMARA. And when they 
have them, they sell them at a discount. 
Does that indicate a degree of confi- 
dence in the administration and its fis- 
cal policies? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The question 
which the Senator asks contains its own 
answers. 

I point out that yesterday the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], a member of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD a table, a copy of which 
Iholdin my hand. The table is entitled 
“Loss in Value of United States Bonds, 
Treasury Notes, and United States Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness.” 

We talk about waste and loss. Only 
recently there was a great argument over 
mutual security, with respect to which 
there are honest differences of opinion. ` 
But I submit that no one can reveal a 
great single loss; no one can point ac- 
curately to a greater single loss than the 
loss of value in connection with Govern- 
ment securities. This tabulation was 
prepared by the junior Senator from 
Tennessee for use in his remarks on the 
floor of the Senate. 

What is the total loss in value so far? 
It is $6,432,880,755. That is what the 
fiscal policy has cost the bondholders. 
That is how much it has cost even the 
friends of the administration. What 
price loyalty and friendship? 

Is it any wonder that we read in the 
press every once in a while that some 
businessman refuses to contribute fur- 
ther to the GOP? He has already con- 
tributed $6,432,880,755. When is it go- 
ing to stop? 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator men- 
tioned a figure of $1,400,000,000; and a 
future figure—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what the 
“take” is now. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. The projected esti- 
mate is $2 billion will be paid in addi- 
tional interest because of this policy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Can the Senator 
conceive of such an amount of money 
being paid to people who do not produce 
anything, without resulting in inflation? 
Is not this program in itself very infla- 
tionary? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. We 
constantly hear the charge that a rivers 
and harbors program is inflationary. 
We hear it said that farm price sup- 
ports are expensive. Every time there 
is a $700 million loss in connection with 
the farm program, there is a great explo- 
sion, which makes the hydrogen bomb 
look like a firecracker. Something is 
considered to be awfully wrong. How- 
ever, here we see an extra billion dollars 
being paid out to people who do not need 
it, and that is not called inflationary, 
according: to the GOP, but simply the 
result of circumstances. 

I am sure that if they could claim 
credit for its being good in some way, 
they would make that claim. 

I had not intended to extend this dis- 
cussion as far as I have, at this time, 
because we will certainly come back to 
it day after day, and we will continue to 
talk about the fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies of our Government. 

I am happy to see on the floor the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who is 
a member of the Committee on Finance. 
I wish to commend the members of that 
committee for conducting a survey of the 
monetary, credit, and fiscal policy of the 

Government. I urge upon them a 
searching investigation. I urge upon 
them the same kind of diligence that has 
characterized other investigations by 
our committees. I remind them that 
they have a responsibility second to 
none. ; 

Of course, there have been misdeeds in 
the American economy. There have 
been people who violated both private 
and public trusts, and their caricatures 
and profiles and features have been por- 
trayed over television throughout the 
country. 

However, I say that all that we have 
heard to date about mismanage- 
ment of union funds and welfare funds, 
and dabbling here and dabbling there, 
will look like the widow’s mite; compared 
with what we will find out about the 
monetary and fiscal policies of the Gov- 
ernment in terms of cost to the Ameri- 

` can people. 

Oh, it will be said that whatever has 
been done along that line has been legal, 
whereas the other matters I have re- 
ferred to were illegal. That may be 
true, because legal is what the law says. 
We make the law, or the President and 
his agents make the law. But the ques- 
tion is whether it is right or wrong, or 
sound or unsound. I am of the opinion 
that the policies being pursued by the 
Government are not sound. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO CARRY OUT HOOVER 
COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
give my colleagues something to be 
happy about. I want the Recor to note 
that today the President suggested that 
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priority be given to five Hoover Com- 
mission bills. I refer to a feature story 
published in the press this morning. It 
is the United Press dispatch, stating that 
the President yesterday urged Congress 
to give consideration to five pending 
bills to put into effect recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission and Govern- 
ment reorganization. He has asked Con- 
gress to give earnest consideration to 
those five pending bills, according to the 
United Press dispatch. 

I am happy to say to the President 
that three of the bills he has recom- 
mended have already been reported 
favorably by the subcommittee which I 
am privileged to serve as chairman; 
namely, the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Reorganization. They were re- 
ported favorably by the full Committee 
on Government Operations, and were 
passed by the Senate. Two of the bills 
are in process of being worked on, and 
will be reported to the Senate for favor- 
able consideration. 

Since I have mentioned today some 
of the difficulties facing our country, I 
should like to note that the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report has 
estimated that savings, capital returns 
and increased revenues totaling almost 
$3 billion may be traced to adoption of 
the recommendations of the first Hoover 
Commission which reported to the Con- 
gress in 1949, and the second Hoover 
Commission which reported in 1955. 

I am fully aware of the difficulty of 
pinpointing specific savings in the Gov- 
ernment’s operations resulting from re- 
organizations within the executive 
branch, but I am convinced that we are 
getting much more value from the tax- 
payers’ dollar in terms of greater ef- 
ciency, improved management and gen- 
eral economies as a result of the Com- 
missions’ work. I, therefore, believe it 
is of interest to briefly review the Citi- 
zens’ Committee’s analysis of progress 
made in implementation of the Hoover 
Commissions’ recommendations to date. 

FIRST HOOVER COMMISSION 


In its statement May 21, 1957, the 
Citizens Committee estimates that ap- 
proximately 72 percent of the recom- 
mendations of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, 1947 to 1949, have been imple- 
mented by the Congress or the executive 
branch. 

Based on this percentage, Clarence 
Francis, National Chairman of the Citi- 
zens Committee, estimated that specific 
savings, capital returns and increased 
revenues from adoption of the first 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
have amounted to $2,337,900,000. Mr. 
Francis broke this total down as follows: 
General Services Administra- 


tion ge aaan S eel $677, 000, 000 
Veterans’ Administration 
(cut back of hospital facili- 
TES) oo ak SEU a 545, 000, 000 
Post Office Department (in- 
creased revenue from rais- 
ing post cards to 2 cents) _. 72, 000, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (revenues from 
liquidation of assets)._.... 474,000, 000 
Department of Defense (gen- 
eral economies) .......... 569, 500, 000 
TOtal sauce wo acwe ome 2, 337, 900, 000 
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SECOND HOOVER COMMISSION 


The 84th Congress enacted 36 public 
laws, 2 House Resolutions and 1 Sen- 
ate Resolution, which implemented 55, 
or approximately one-third of the 167 
legislative recommendations that the 
second Hoover Commission—1953-55— 
made. 

In addition to the Congress’ action, 
the White House on May 23, 1957, an- 
nounced that the administration had 
accepted wholly, partially, or as to ob- 
jective 73.8 percent of the Commission’s 
recommendations, which presumably 
includes the 33144 percent enacted by the 
Congress. Of the 73.8 percent accepted, 
56.3 percent have been or are being im- 
plemented by the executive branch, 
the White House stated. 

In his statement May 21, Mr. Francis, 
the Citizens Committee chairman, esti- 
mated that savings, capital returns, and 
increased revenues directly attributed 
to implementation of the second Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations total 
$480,100,000, broken down as follows: 


Treasury Department___._.____ $20, 300, 000 
General Services Administra- 

3 Co 0 GN eee a tea al Nl 131, 700, 000 
Federal Housing Administra- 

TIO ere oie as res acs ete 500, 000 
Interior Department__________. 600, 000 
Commerce Department_____--. 19, 300, 000 
Veterans’ Administration_____. 13, 600, 000 
Post Office Department____-__. 56, 000, 000 
Health, Education, and Welfare 

Departments a 2, 200, 000 
Defense Department (10 per- 

cent of total economies) ~.___ 235, 900, 000 


480, 100, 000 


In summary, the Citizens Committee 
estimates specific savings, capital re- 
turns, and increased revenues totaling 
$2,818,000,000 directly or indirectly at- 
tributed to adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of both the Hoover Commissions. 

In justifying these estimates, the 
committee states that the amounts given 
were taken directly from, or were based 
upon, agency reports or statements made 
by officials of the executive branch or 
by the Comptroller General. However, 
it might be pointed out that in many 
instances, especially in the Department 
of Defense, specific savings are not re- 
lated directly to specific Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations, but to over- 
all economies. For example, the Citi- 
zens Committee takes a flat 10 percent 
of the $2,359,000,000 economies reported 
by the Department of Defense for fiscal 
1955-56 as stemming directly from the 
Hoover Commission’s reports. Also, 
some question might be raised as to the 
validity of counting increased Govern- 
ment revenues resulting from raising the 
cost of penny postcards from 1 cent to 
2 cents as a Savings. 

In my opinion, all estimates on Hoover 
Commission savings should be ap- 
proached with caution, even when iden- 
tified by the Citizens Committee as in 
its recent release. The Hoover Commis- 
sion; itself, made no estimate, but listed 
the estimates of its various task forces 
which together totaled more than $8,- 
500,000,000, a figure for which no au- 
thoritative documentation exists. 

It also might be recalled that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, although requested - 
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by the Congress on several occasions to 
do so, has never been able to produce 
any hard-and-fast dollar figure on 
Hoover Commission savings anywhere 
near approaching the current estimates. 

However, although it may be imprac- 
tical to specifically document existing 
savings, it is my belief, as I stated in 
my opening remarks, that tangible bene- 
fits to the taxpayer in better Govern- 
ment operations are flowing from the 
substantial progress made on the Hoover 
Commission reports. 

Some 70 to 75 bills, not including du- 
plicates in the House of Representatives 
where more than 100 have been filed, to 
implement various aspects of the Hoover 
Commission reports, have been intro- 
duced in the present Congress. Hear- 
ings have been held upon various meas- 
ures, others have been reported favor- 
ably by committees and necessary staff 
work is proceeding on the remainder as 
rapidly as the heavy workload of the 
Congress permits. 

As Members recall, on Wednesday, 
June 5, the Senate unanimously approved 
three important Hoover Commission bills 
recommended by the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization of the Committee on 
Government Operations, which I have 
the privilege of serving as chairman. 

They were: First, S. 434, to determine 
appropriations on an expenditure basis; 
second, S. 1791, to extend the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949 to June 1, 1959; and, 
third, S. 1536, to improve the manage- 
ment of Federal records. 

It is my intention as chairman of the 
subcommittee to continue to give the 
highest priority to the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s reorganization recommendations 
which, after thorough analysis, prove 
beneficial to the Government’s opera- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of June 18, 1957] 


IKE REQUESTS PRIORITY ON FIVE 
HOOVER BILLS 


President Eisenhower urged Congress yes- 
terday to give earnest consideration to five 
pending bills to put into effect recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission on Gov- 
ernment Reorganization. 

He told Vice President RICHARD M. NIXON 
and Speaker Sam RAYBURN in letters that 
the enactment of five bills would not neces- 
sarily result in savings which could be read- 
ily identified in the budget. But he added 
that he knew that “the Congress is as eager 
as I am to achieve every possible improve- 
ment in our Government.” 

The five bills the President recommended 
for priority passage would: 

Extend the 1949 Reorganization Act for 4 
years. The Senate already has voted a 2-year 
extension of the law, which permits the 
President to reshuffle the duties of Govern- 
ment agencies. A 4-year extension bill is 
pending in the House. z 

Authorize appropriations on the basis of 
annual accrued expenditures. The Senate 
already has passed such a bill.~ 

Authorize the training of Federal em- 
ployees at public or private institutions. The 
Senate has passed such a measure. 
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Repeal the provisions in existing law re- 
quiring the Government to clear real-estate 
transactions with Congressional committees. 

Discontinue the postal-savings system. 
The House Post Office Committee has ap- 
proved such legislaticn. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a let- 
ter which I addressed to the editor of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press & Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION, 
June 10, 1957. 
EDITOR, 
St. Paul Dispatch, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear SIR: Your timely editorial, “Ways To 
Economize,” which appeared in a recent 
issue of the St. Paul Dispatch, calis for the 
highest plaudits. I could not be in more 
agreement with the views you express on 
the necessity of reducing Federal expendi- 
tures wherever consistent with the national 
welfare. 

Your reference to the Hoover Commission’s 
proposal for accrued expenditure budgeting 
was of interest to me because a major legis- 
lative responsibility of mine during the 
present session of the Congress has been the 
implementation of this significant proposal. 
As I am sure you are aware, the United 
States Senate on June 5, acting on the rec- 
ommendations of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Reorganization, of which I have the privi- 
lege of serving as chairman, unanimously 
approved legislation, which I cosponsored, 
authorizing the adoption of this much needed 
fiscal reform. 

I also take this opportunity to call to your 
attention that on the same date the Senate 
approved two other important Hoover Com- 
mission proposals endorsed by the Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization—extension of the 
Reorganization Act, which empowers the 
President to submit reorganization programs 
to the Congress, and certain improvements 
in the Government’s tremendous records 
management program. 

The most recent tabulations of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government indicate that 
more than 50 percent of the 1955, or second, 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations have 
been or are being implemented. When it is 
considered that 5 years was required for im- 
plementation of 72 percent of the recom- 
mendations of the 1949, or first, Hoover 
Commission, this indicates that real prog- 
ress, with substantial savings, is being made. 

As you pointed out in your editorial, the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
has estimated that savings, capital returns 
and increased revenues totaling almost $3 
billion may be traced to adoption of the rec- 
ommendations of the two Hoover Commis- 
sions. -While I recognize the difficulty of 
pinpointing specific Government savings, I 
am convinced that we are getting a much 
greater value from the taxpayers’ dollar in 
terms of increased efficiency, better manage- 
ment and overall economy as a result of 
the Commissions’ work. 

Improved management of the Govern- 
ment’s affairs has been of primary interest 
to me throughout my service with the Sen- 
ate, as indicated by my lengthy tenure on 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
my membership on the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization during the last 5 years and 
my present chairmanship in the 85th Con- 
gress. I shall continue to vigorously sup- 
port worthwhile reorganization recom- 
mendations consistent with preservation of 
the national welfare. 

As to the item veto, which your editorial 
endorses, my record is clear. I not only have 
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supported expansion of Presidential powers 
to include the veto of specific items from 
appropriation bills, but, as you may be aware, 
I have introduced legislation to grant the 
President such additional authority. 
My best wishes. 
Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, first I 
wish to express my appreciation to my 
good friend, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for having en- 
lightened us so thoroughly on the point 
of view of those who agree with him on 
the question of interest rates. He has 
confirmed our suspicions that more than 
a little politics is involved in their dis- 
cussion of that question. I was a little 
surprised to hear him quote so exten- 
sively from the Wall Street Journal, be- 
cause I have also quoted from that news- 
paper, particularly with respect to the 
editorial approval it has given to the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury 
for their activities in the field of credit 
control and the courageous way in which 
these agencies have conducted their af- 
fairs in the interest of all the people 
in an effort to keep the inflationary 
forces under as great a measure of con- 
trol as possible. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Fi- 
nance today began an investigation of 
the fiscal monetary and credit. policies 
of the Government of the United States. 
The investigation began in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion that the Democratie 
leadership in Congress is seeking to 
pervert the inquiry into a politically 
motivated attack upon the Eisenhower 
administration. 

At this point I should like to read an 
excerpt from an editorial which ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Post. 
The editorial, at the beginning, states: 

If Senator Byrd means to run anything 
more than a political sideshow, it is not 
suggested by the advance buildup for the 


fiscal investigation which his Senate Fi- 
nance Committee will begin today. 


Later the editorial makes this very 
cogent comment: 

Inflation is an extremely complex subject. 
No one knows for sure how to control it— 
but there is general agreement that one way 
to let prices get out of hand is to meet a 
shortage of goods and services with a sur- 
plus of printing press money. This is what 
the Federal Reserve Board, with Treasury 
support, has refused to do. That is why in- 
terest rates have risen. But some Demo- 
crats, such as Majority Leader JoHNson and 
Senator GORE, seem determined to use the 
Byrrp investigation to force open-the money 
floodgates and thus feed the very inflationary 
fires which Senator Brrp wants to put out. 


Mr. President, I agree with the pur- 
pose of the editorial, which is to point 
out that it is very unfortunate that the 
opposition is playing partisan politics 
with the very serious issue of inflation, 
which certainly affects the lives of every 
American family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks the 
editorial published in the Washington 
Post, to which I have referred. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 18, 1957] 
IN SEARCH OF PARADISE 


If Senator Brrp means to run anything 
more than a political sideshow, it is not sug- 
gested by the advance buildup for the fiscal 
investigation which his Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will begin today. Senator BYRD is 
correct in identifying inflation as an im- 
portant and dangerous problem. But he 
engaged in some rather fanciful thinking 
about the subject in a television broadcast 
from New Orleans Sunday—thinking which 
he must discard if he is serious about find- 
ing some answers, 

“We have no war on and we have no deficit 
spending on,” he asserted, so it is “very diffi- 
cult to account” for the continued rise in 
prices. But he accounts for it, nonetheless. 
His position is reported to be that, since 
there is no war and the budget has been 
balanced for 2 years, inflation must be due 
to high Government spending. Because the 
living cost index was relatively stable in 
President Eisenhower’s first 3 years in office, 
when spending was reduced, it is more than 
coincidence, he says, that costs again have 
risen as Federal spending has climbed in the 
past 3 years. : 

Even if all of these statements and as- 
sumptions were correct, which they are not, 
such an explanation fails completely to take 
into account the tremendous inflationary 
pressures arising from the unprecedented 
industrial expansion of the past 2 years and 
from many soft wage settlements. Federal 
spending, of course, has been a part of the 
total high demand for goods and services— 
but it is a relatively small part. 

To say, however, that there is “no war on” 
and thus to imply that Government spend- 
ing could be more or less easily reduced is 
sheer nonsense. Beginning with Korea there 
has been an exceedingly costly “war on” 
which has required the expenditure of no less 
than $40 billion a year on ‘major national 
security items for 6 years. The defense 
budget for next year is not greatly in excess 
of what has been spent in each of the past 
3 years, less than the cost of defense in 1952, 
1953, or 1954. But this one item—protec- 
tion—accounts for 63 percent of the 1958 
budget, as Senator BYRD well knows, and the 
best efforts of Congress to reduce the sum 
produced little or no real saving. 

Senator BYRD is also wrong to suggest that 
inflation was brought under control by the 
early Eisenhower budget reductions. There 
‘was a business recession in 1953 and 1954, but 
the prices of many items have in fact risen 
almost uninterruptedly throughout the pe- 
riod of reduced, then augmented, Federal 
spending. Low farm prices merely held the 
average steady for a time. ? 

Inflation is an extremely complex subject. 
No one knows for sure how to control it— 
but there is general agreement that one way 
to let prices get out of hand is to meet a 
shortage of goods and services with a sur- 
plus of printing press money. This is what 
the Federal Reserve Board, with Treasury 
support, has refused to do. That is why 
interest rates have risen. But some Demo- 
crats, such as Majority Leader JOHNSON and 
Senator GORE, seem determined to use the 
Byrd investigation to force open the money 
floodgates and thus feed the very inflationary 
fires which Senator BYRD wants to put out. 

Senator Byrp may be correct in suggesting, 
however, that his committee’s study will be 
the biggest thing since the Aldrich fiscal in- 
vestigation of 50 years ago. That one took 4 
years. It will take the Democrats longer 
than that to find the fiscal paradise they’re 
talking about; lower taxes, balanced budgets, 
less spending, a sound dollar and cheap 
money. If they can deliver all of this and 
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still keep America secure and employed, 
we'll gladly eat all 390,000 copies of this 
editorial. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be very glad to 
yield to the Senator after I have pro- 
ceeded to get my case before the Senate. 
Then I shall be delighted to yield to tife 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I also have in my hand 
an article entitled “Investigative Farce 
Predicted,” written by Sylvia Porter, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of Monday, June 17, 1957. In part, 
Miss Porter says: 

With apologies to the Senate Finance 
Committee, I hereby predict that its immi- 
nent full-scale investigation into our Na- 
tion’s monetary system and the banking 
structure will be a farce. 

The hearing may produce some explosive 
argument. It’s conceivable that out of the 
give and take will come some constructive 
proposals. It’s conceivable. 

But the much-touted sweeping study of 
our bewilderingly complex financial struc- 
ture—the study we so obviously need and 
which President Eisenhower requested in 
his state of the Union message? 

This we will not get from Senator Byrp’s 
committee. Instead, this will be another of 
those piecemeal hearings into interest rates, 
debt management, tight money, etc.—and in 
today’s political atmosphere it will be an 
achievement if they even approach the dig- 
nity of the piecemeal hearings conducted by 
Senator Dovucras in 1949 and Senator 
FLANDERS in 1954. 


While I shall ask unanimous consent 
in a moment to have the entire article 
printed in the Rrecorp, I may say that I 
do not entirely share the feeling which 
this writer has. I particularly wish to 
say that I exempt the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
from the charge which Miss Porter has 
made that the hearing will be a farce. 

I feel it is very unfortunate, indeed, 
that the whole subject which was recom- 
mended by the President for study and 
report by an objective commission, which 
was to have been created by law, is to be 
involved in a sort of political contest over 
the subject of interest rates and inflation, 
with the opposition—those who bitterly 
oppose the President and his policies— 
trying to injure him in the public mind 
and to make it seem to the voters and 
the consumers of the country as though 
the President’s policies were not designed 
for their benefit, but rather for their 
detriment. 

I believe it would have been much more 
preferable if Congress had adopted a res- 
olution authorizing a study to be made 
by an objective commission, such as was 
done almost 50 years ago, when the 
Aldrich Commission was appointed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield now, or does he desire to 
continue uninterrupted in his speech? 

Mr. BUSH. I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana to be indulgent with me until 
I get a little further along. I do not 
want to get off the subject or into ex- 
traneous facets of the discussion until 
I have completed my remarks. But I 
shall certainly yield to the Senator, if 
he will be patient with me. 
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Mr. President, I remind the Senate 
that Representative Patman tried to get 
the House of Representatives to provide 
for an investigation of this kind, but the 
House voted him down. 

The investigation by the Committee on 
Finance was never approved by the Sen- 
ate. I am one who doubts very much 
that the Senate would have approved 
this type of investigation. Indeed, it 
is a serious matter. But the Committee 
on Finance did pick up the loose ball a 
few weeks ago; and I am certain. that 
under the able chairmanship of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], there will be as orderly a pro-s» 
ceeding and as careful a study as pos- 
sible within the prevailing political 
atmosphere and the very limited time 
and the very limited resources which 
the committee has at its disposal. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the article entitled “Inves- 
tigative Farce Predicted,” written by 
Sylvia Porter, and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of June 17, 
1957, be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star of June 17, 1957] 
INVESTIGATIVE FARCE PREDICTED 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

With apologies to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, I hereby predict that its imminent 
“full-scale” investigation into our Nation’s 
monetary system and banking structure 
will be a farce. 

The hearing may produce some explosive 
argument. It’s conceivable that out of the 
give-and-take will come some constructive 
proposals. It’s conceivable. 

But the much-touted, sweeping study of 
our bewilderingly complex financial struc- 
ture—the study we so obviously need and 
which President Eisenhower requested in 
his state of the Union message? 

This we will not get from Senator Byrp’s 
committee. 

Instead, this will be another of those piece- 
meal hearings into interest rates, debt man- 
agement, tight money, and so forth—and in 
today’s political atmosphere, it will be an 
achievement if they even approach the dig- 
nity of the piecemeal hearings conducted 
by Senator Dovcitas in 1949 and Senator 
FLANDERS in 1954. 

Yet, as the National Bureau of Economic 
Research warns in its deeply thoughtful 
annual report published today, important 
areas of ignorance exist about our finan- 
cial systems and there is a great need to 
explore them before they turn into trouble 
spots. 

LAST PROBE 40 YEARS AGO 

We are ignorant because in the 40 years 
since the last full-scale review of our finan- 
cial system we have developed a fantastic 
web of financial institutions and of debt 
and ownership which is not thoroughly un- 
derstood by any of us. 

Just consider these contrasts—and shud- 
der. 

In 1912—when our basic financial laws 
were written—commercial banks overwhelm- 
ingly dominated our financial structure and 
primary attention was riveted on how to 
regulate their activities. 

Today, commercial banks hold far less 
than half the assets of financial institutions. 
The institutions which have become of tow- 
ering significance are insurance companies, 
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other types of savings institutions, pension 
funds. 

Over the investing and lending activities 
of these the Federal Reserve System has only 
the most indirect control. And we don’t 
know enough about them and their rela- 
tionship to our economy to suggest what 
new controls should be devised. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWELVE SITUATION 

RECALLED 

In 1912, Government financial institu- 
tions were picayune, accounted for less than 
1 percent of all assets. 

Today, Government financial institutions 
are a group by themselves, holding 24 per- 
cent of all assets. 

As the national bureau’s research director, 
Dr. Solomon Fabricant, puts it wryly, “One 
interesting observation, which offers much 
food for thought, is on the lack of central 
ccordination of the large variety of Govern- 
ment programs * * * and, deliberately or 
otherwise, pursuit of the special purposes 
of separate programs without regard to over- 
all economic stability.” 

One of the great directors of the national 
bureau once remarked that we must expcri- 
ment through the years to learn how “to 
keep money, the good servant, from becom- 
ing at times a bad master.” 

“Reasonable men will not expect more. 
Few of us would settle for less,” adds Dr. 
Fabricant, in putting the bureau on record 
as urging a new national inquiry into our 
financial system. 

But with the Byrd probe so far, reason- 
able men are settling for less—much, much 
less. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me another article written by Miss 
Porter, whose ability, incidentally, I am 
beginning to admire very much. The 
article is entitled “Abominable Rumor,” 
and was published in the Washington 
Evening Star of June 9, 1957. In her 
article she says: 

A dangerous and baseless rumor is spread- 
ing through the country that the Treasury 
is in a money crisis so terrible that it actu- 
ally may run out of cash and not be able to 
borrow enough to meet its bills and maturing 
loans. 


I have heard that rumor uttered on 
the floor of the Senate, much to my 
amazement. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about the credit of the Govern- 
ment of the United States knows one 
thing for certain, and that is that the 
Government simply cannot run out of 
money; that it has the only sound, 100 
percent credit in the world today; and 
that any obligation which the United 
States Government makes cannot pos- 
sibly fail of payment. That is some- 
thing which any Senator who wishes to 
participate in this debate should under- 
stand. I think Miss Porter has done a 
‘real service in pointing that out in her 
article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Abom- 
inable Rumor,” written by Sylvia Porter, 
and published in the Washington Even- 
ing Star of June 9, 1957, be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of June 9, 1957] 
ABOMINABLE RUMOR 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

A dangerous and baseless rumor is spread- 

ing through the country that the Treasury is 
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in a money crisis so terrible that it actually 
may run. out of cash, and not be able to bor- 
row enough to meet its bills and maturing 
loans. 

The rumor is being fed by some abomi- 
nably superficial reporting and uninformed 
editorializing about the Treasury’s position 
today. What’s more, there’s a real risk that 
the crisis talk may explode during the immi- 
nent Senate probe into tight money, Treasury 
debt policies and the Federal Reserve’s re- 
strictions on credit, 

This is the sort of rumor that can cause 
appalling damage. It simply must be killed 
while it still is in its infancy. Here, there- 
fore, is my effort to set the record straight. 
_ It is true that the Treasury is in a trap. 
I have written this before, I am writing it 
now and I'll be writing it again. 


TRAP IS EXPLAINED 


The trap is not of the Treasury’s making. 

It is due to the fact that the Federal Re- 
serve System no longer is printing money 
with abandon, and is trying to fight inflation 
by clamping down on borrowers. At the 
same time, demands for credit from every 
source, corporations, States, cities, individ- 
uals and the Treasury, have been enormous 
and have been overwhelming the supply of 
savings. 

As a result, interest rates have been rising 
sharply during the past couple of years. Be- 
cause the Treasury is not being protected 
from the market by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, as it was during the wartime 1940’s, it, 
too, must compete for money and it is pay- 
ing the highest interest rates in over a quar- 
ter century on its new securities. It has 
-been forced to go to the market repeatedly to 
get billions to meet its regular bills, to pay 
off maturing loans, and to satisfy the de- 
mands of people redeeming savings bonds. 

In Wall Street terms, this is a trap. When 
@ borrower of the caliber of the Treasury is 
compelled to borrow constantly at higher and 
higher rates, trap is the word for it. 

But does this imply that at some date 
the Treasury might find it could not borrow 
the billions it needed? 

Never. The Treasury always will be able 
to borrow whatever it needs from the Na- 
tion’s banks and other investing institu- 
tions. i 
- It may have to pay heavily for the cash. 
Right now, it’s paying over 31⁄4 percent for 
91-day loans; in late July, when it must raise 
money to redeem a $15.6 billion loan that 
comes due in August, it will have to pay a 
stiff rate for a short-term extension of the 
loan. But assuming it pays the rate the 
market demands—and under today’s condi- 
tions, it has no other alternative—it will 
get whatever billions it needs. 


BONDHOLDERS ARE SAFE 


Does the trap imply that holders of sav- 
ings bonds might not get their cash on 
demand? 

Never. The Treasury always will pay. off 
a savings-bond holder whenever a bond is 
presented for payment. 

It may have to sell short-term securities 
to the banks to get the cash—scarcely a 
classical anti-inflat‘onary program. It cer- 
tainly has had to shelve its grandiose plans 
to reconstruct the public debt. But there’ 
always be money to pay off savings bonds. 

‘Does the trap imply that the Federal Re- 
serve System has abandoned its responsi- 
bilities to the Treasury? 

Never. The Federal Reserve cannot and 
it will not let the squeeze on the Treasury 
reach the point even of disorder—much less 
panic. 

It may supply funds needed for the Treas- 
ury’s financings most reluctantly, but it will 
supply at least the minimum needed. 

Confidence is a@ delicate thing. Those 
spreading the crisis rumors may be great 
patriots, but in this instance they’re neither 
informed nor responsible citizens. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the skepti- 
cism with which the press views the com- 
mittee’s inquiry is, in my judgment, jus- 
tified by many recent statements on the 
Senate floor, which sought to blame the 
administration for the so-called tight- 
money policy and higher interest rates. 
Democrats attempting to pin responsibil- 
ity upon the Eisenhower administration 
for tight money and higher interest rates 
are deliberately throwing dust in the 
eyes of the people. They must know that 
they are shooting at the wrong target, 
and that the blame for rising interest 
rates, if any blame is to be attached, rests 
primarily on excessive demands for cred- 
it, and, secondarily, on the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The Federal Reserve Board, which was 
created under a great Democratic Party 
President, Woodrow Wilson, and a great 
Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, 
Carter Glass, later a Senator of the 
United States, is the only Federal agency 
empowered by law to tighten or ease the 
supply of credit and thus influence inter- 
est rates. It is completely independent 
of the executive branch and is responsi- 
ble solely to Congress. Congress made it 
that way. For Members of Congress to 
try to make the people believe that the 
Treasury is the responsible agency is a 
sheer, deliberate ignoring of the facts, 
which must be plain to everyone, because 
they are written clearly into the law. 

I pose this question: Are the Demo- 
crats who complain about tight money 
seeking to destroy the. effectiveness of 
this agency of their own creation, an 
agency manned at present by an over- 
whelming majority of men of their own 
choosing? 

Again, I feel I must remind the Senate 
that of the seven members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, only two, Mr. Balderston 
and Mr. Shepardson, received their ini- 
tial appointments from this administra= 
tion. It is true that the incumbent 
Chairman, Mr. William McChesney Mar- 
tin, was reappointed by the incumbent 
President of the United States. But the 
other four members of the Board were 
all appointed previously, and they repre- 
sent very excellent selections. I have no 
criticism of those men. But it amazes 
me to hear from the other side of the 
aisle, day after day, statements which 
inferentially attack those men who were 
appointed by a Democratic President. 

I should like to make it crystal clear 
that I am not, in anything that I have 
said, criticizing the Federal Reserve 
Board. On the contrary, I believe the 
Board deserves great credit for wisely 
and courageously following policies which 
have permitted an extraordinary period 
of good times for the great majority of 
the American people, and which, in view 
of the boom conditions of the past few 
years, have kept inflation under a re- 
markable degree of control. 

I believe the Board deserves great 
credit for resisting intense political pres- 
sures which some Democrats have 
brought to bear upon it, to resume prac- 
tices. halted since 1951, and which 
brought us dangerously close to printing 
press money. Until the Treasury-Fed- 
eral Reserve accord of 1951, the Treas- 
‘ury Department, under the Truman ad- 
ministration dictated to the Board and 
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insisted that the Board support Govern- 
ment bonds at par. This practice kept 
interest rates artificially low. But there 
were ruinous consequences which con- 
tributed to a galloping inflation that cut 
the value of the dollar almost in half, 
added billions of dollars to the cost of 
running the Government, wiped out bil- 
lions of dollars of the people’s savings, 
and inflicted cruel hardships on social- 
security beneficiaries, teachers, and 
other persons having fixed incomes. 

Do the Democratic Party members who 
are complaining about higher interest 
rates want.to let loose, again, the sneak- 
thief of inflation upon the people? If 
not, let them consider the consequences 
of undermining the confidence of our 
people in the Federal Reserve Board and 
undermining the confidence of our 
people in the credit of the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, George Humphrey, today 
made a magnificent statement in clari- 
fying the issues involved in the investi- 
gation being conducted by the Finance 
Committee. His statement was made at 
the hearings which opened this morning. 
The statement was indeed a devastating 
one to his critics, Mr. President; because 
to the mind of any objective person it 
completely takes the wind out of the 
sails of this political attack upon the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield briefly for a ques- 
tion, if it is in point. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from Connecticut will have to 
be the judge of whether the question is 
in point. 

I was wondering whether the Senator 
from Connecticut could tell me when 
the present members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board: were appointed. 

Mr. BUSH. Prior to the entrance of 
the Senator from South Dakota into the 
Chamber, I said that of the seven mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, 
only two have received their initial ap- 
pointments from President Eisenhower. 
All of the other five were appointed 
initially by President Truman, although 
President Eisenhower did reappoint Mr. 
William. McChesney Martin, Jr., the 
present Chairman of the Board. The 
two members who were not appointed 
prior to the Eisenhower election are Mr. 
Balderston and Mr. Shepardson. - 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
reason why I asked the question and the 
reason why I hoped the question would 
be in point was that the. Senator from 
Connecticut was referring to a political 
attack or a political presentation with 
respect to the Federal Reserve Board. 
I hoped to emphasize the fact that, to 
the best of my knowledge, the Board has 
been proceeding in an objective way. 
Whether one agrees or does not agree 
with its policies is beside the point. But 
I have not been aware that the Board 
was proceeding from a politically biased 
point of view. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr: President, I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota for the 
comment, and I think it is very much in 
point. I am sorry he was not in the 
Chamber when I dealt with the position 
of the Board and its composition. 

We should emphasize the fact that 
the Board is not an Eisenhower Board; 
instead, it is a Truman Board. Five of 
the seven members were appointed by 
President Truman. I give President 
Truman great credit for the fact that 
he appointed Mr. Martin the Chairman 
of the Board, and I give President 
Eisenhower great credit for the fact that 
he reappointed this outstanding citizen 
as Chairman of the Board. 

Despite the fact that I have pointed 
out the Democratic Party parentage of 
the Board, I wish to say that I certainly 
disapprove of bringing the Federal Re- 
serve Board into the political arena and 
kicking it around in the way that has 
been done by opponents of the Eisen- 
hower administration in trying to make 
the people believe that the administra- 
tion has any control whatever over the 
Federal Reserve Board. I deprecate 
that position very much indeed; and I 
hope that as the debate continues, this 
fallacy, as it may properly be called, will 
be exposed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The- Senator from Con- 
necticut realizes that the Board was 


created by the Congress, and is supposed 


to serve the national interest. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes; I agree that the 
Board was created by the Congress, and 
is supposed to serve the national interest. 

Mr. LONG. But regardless of who 
appoints the members of the Board, the 
question is whether there is approval or 
disapproval of what the Board is doing. 
The Senator from Connecticut is ar- 
guing that he approves of what the 
Board is doing, even though it is con- 
tributing so mightily to the present high 
interest rates. 

Mr. BUSH. But what I object. to is 
the fact that the Senator from Louisiana 
and other Members on his side of the 
aisle are trying to pin responsibility for 
what they call the high interest rate 
situation, not upon the Federal Reserve 
Board, but upon the administration, 
upon the President of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut recognize the fact that the 
President of the United States thus far 
‘approves of this policy and approves of 
what the Board is doing? 

Mr. BUSH. I certainly do. 

Mr. LONG. The President has the 
authority to appoint the members of 
the Board, does he not? 

Mr. BUSH. He certainly does; and 
I think he is to be commended for stick- 
ing by his guns, in the interest of all the 
people. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator from Con- 
necticut arguing, on the one hand, that 
the Republican Party has nothing what- 
ever to do with the policy; and then is 
he arguing, on the other hand, that the 
Republican Party has something to do 
with it? 

If the policy is bad, it seems to me 
something should be done about it. If 
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the policy is good, it seems to me the 
same policy should be pursued. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has not correctly 
interpreted my position at all. I have 
simply taken the position that the at- 
tack on the administration, because of 
the policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is unwarranted. I am perfectly 
willing to say, as a Republican Senator 
and as a supporter of the President of 
the United States, that I commend him 
and his Secretary of the Treasury for 
having been boldly in support—and for 
having publicly so stated—of the policies 
of the incumbent Federal Reserve Board, 
because they believe, as I do, that the 
Board should be independent and free 
to adopt sound policies in the interest of 
all the people. That is my answer to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Connecticut yield again 


to me? 

Mr. BUSH. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG. Recognizing that the 
Senator from Connecticut is something 
of an authority in this field—although 
I disagree with his view that the Board 


Should be doing exactly what it is do- 
ing, and when he says he approves 100 


percent—can he see any objection to 
having those of us who serve on the com- 
mittee which deals with this matter, 
look into it? f 

Mr. BUSH. I see no objection to hav- 


ing such Senators look into the matter. 


But if an objective study is to be made 
of the position of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the money market and the 
control of credit in the United States, 


that should not be done in the atmos- 


phere of a political contest—in which, 
unfortunately, the committee investiga- 
tion is being conducted. Every day on 
the floor of the Senate, during the past 


few weeks, some Senator has risen and 
has made an attack on the adminis- 


tration because of what he calls the 


‘tight-money policy or the hard-money 


policy. 
I havé taken the ficor of the Senate 


several times to deny that there is any 


such policy on the part of the admin- 
istration, but I have said that the policy 


-of the administration is to control infla- 


tion and to support a sound-money 
policy. 

The fact that interest rates have gone 
up is the result of the excessive demands 
for credit in a period of prosperity made 
possible by a very successful adminis- 
tration—so successful that the people 
of the United States last November gave 
the President the most overwhelming 
majority one could possibly imagine—a 
record-breaking justification. 

So I say to my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, that the people have 
spoken on this matter. They are well 
satisfied with the situation; and I think 
it is very unfortunate that, for the pur- 
pose of attempted political advantage, 
the faith of the people in their currency, 
and in the credit of their Government is 
sought to be undermined by these politi- 


cal attacks. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it seems 


to me that the Senator from Connecti- 


cut should argue either one way or the 
other. Either he should argue that the 
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high interest rates and the hard-money 
policy are good for the public, and he 
should accept them and should take 
credit for what he believes stems from 
them; or he should take the attitude 
that the administration has nothing to 
do with them. 

It seems to me that he is trying to 
make two entirely conflicting argu- 
ments: First, that the administration 
has nothing to do with these things; 
and, on the other hand, that the admin- 
istration is entitled to credit for any 
benefit flowing therefrom. 

Mr. BUSH. No, Mr. President; I have 
stated repeatedly that I think the policies 
employed by the Federal Reserve Board 
in these premises have been sound and 
in the interest of all the people, but that 
in approving of them, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the President have 
acted wisely, rather than attempting to 
dictate, as was done during the preced- 
ing administration, and trying to put 
the Federal Reserve Board under the 
thumb of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. LONG. If the administration ap- 
proves of these policies and reappoints 
the members who are following these 
policies, then it seems to me the admin- 
istration should be willing to accept re- 
sponsibility for the program being 
pursued. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not see why the ad- 
ministration should accept responsibil- 
ity for the policies of an independent 
agency which is the creature of Congress, 
and is not responsible to the administra- 
tion, but is responsible to the Congress 
of the United States. ‘There is no secret 
about the fact—and the Secretary of the 
Treasury said so in the statement he 
made this morning, and I shall come to 
it in a moment; and the Senator from 
Louisiana heard the Secretary of the 
Treasury say it—that the Secretary of 
the Treasury congratulated the Federal 
Reserve Board upon its courage in stand- 
ing up for what it knew was the right 
thing and the sound thing in the inter- 
est of all the people. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield now to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My 
understanding is that while the President 
may have the appointive power, he does 
not have the removal power, insofar as 
the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board are concerned. Is that correct? 

Mr, BUSH. If the Senator tells me 
that, I accept his statement. I do not 
know. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
there are some appointees whom the 
President has power to remove. Some 
‘offices are held at the pleasure of the 
President. If my recollection is correct 
as to the Federal Reserve Board, the 
President may appoint members to that 
Board, but he does not have the author- 
ity to remove them. I wanted to put 
that statement into the Rrecorp, so that 
it would not be thought that the Presi- 
dent had a creature he could control 
by pulling strings at any time. 

Mr. BUSH. May I ask the Senator 
from South Dakota a question? Does he 
not agree with me that even if the Presi- 
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dent had that power, he would have no 
cause at the present time to exercise it 
respecting any member of the Federal 
Reserve Board? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In an- 
swer to that question, I must say that 
I am not personally familiar with the 
members of the Board and I am not 
aware of anybody the President would 
remove. I have not given that matter 
any study. However, I think there is 
one thing for which the administration 
is entitled to credit—and this bears on 
the problem of inflation more than any 
other aspect—it is entitled to credit for 
operating with a balanced budget. The 
great enemy of the people is inflation, 
and a powerful impetus to inflation is 
the operation of Government finances 
on a deficit basis. The place where the 
administration is entitled to credit is in 
the field of operating with a balanced 
budget. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
that observation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I desire to yield first to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

With reference to the question the 
Senator from Louisiana raised, I desire 
to read one paragraph from the state- 
ment of Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
Humphrey before the committee this 
morning: 

A mere statement of the respective func- 
tions demonstrates the major role of the 
Federal Reserve in the effort to stop infla- 
tion. The Federal Reserve has the authority 
and the tools to take monetary and credit 
action. We do not. The Treasury cannot 
determine the level of interest rates but 
must pay the rates determined by market 
forces. The Federal Reserve can influence 
the levels of market rates although there are 
definite limits to its power to maintain any 
fixed level of rates, as is shown by history. 
I do not point this out to shift any re- 
sponsibility from the Treasury. On the 
contrary, we approve wholeheartedly the 
course which the Federal Reserve has fol- 
lowed, and have admiration for the courage 
and decisiveness with which the Board has 
acted. 


I associate myself with that very able 
statement. 

Mr, LONG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. If I understand the Sen- 
ator’s argument, he agrees with the pol- 
icy the Federal Reserve Board has been 
following, which is the major factor in 
the high interest charges in effect at the 
present time. My question to the Sen- 
ator is this: If he happened to be of the 
point of view of some of us who do not 
agree with him, and did not believe it 
is in the national interest, without regard 
to whether one is a Republican or a 
Democrat, to increase the cost one has 
to pay for financing his home or for loans 
on his farm, it seems to me he would 
have a right to criticize and to speak out 
against that policy. If the Federal Re- 
serve Board is going to follow a policy 
which, after investigation, we believe, is 
not in the public interest, we should bring 
it to the attention of the people. The 
Federal Reserve Board members do not 
run for office. 

Mr. BUSH. I think it is up to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and those who agree 
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with him to answer the challenge which 
the Secretary of the Treasury made þe- 
fore the committee this morning, when 
he gave the alternatives to the policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board, of which the 
Senator from Louisiana and others fully 
disapprove. Those alternatives, as out- 
lined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
are to be found on page 26 of his state- 
ly They are very brief, and I read 
em: 


In view of the breadth of the subject of 
your inquiry, it is appropriate that we con- 
sider what might have been some available 
alternatives to general monetary and credit 
policy. 

These alternatives are: 

(a) Direct controls prohibiting or limiting 
certain types of credit. 

(b) Compulsory saving. 

(c) Physical controls on prices and wages— 
plus, perhaps, rationing and allocation of 
materials and labor. 

(d) Higher taxes and large governmental 
ema to be applied on the bank-held 

ebt. 

(e) Greater individual savings and volun- 
tary effort at restraint. 

(f) A reversion to the pre-1951 policy of 
Federal Reserve purchase of Government se- 
curities at or above par—and consequent en- 
couragement of severe inflation. 


Then he goes on to discuss those alter- 
natives as follows: 


The use of any of the first three alterna- 
tives in peacetime would have been inequi- 
table, impractical, and inconsistent with our 
traditions of freedom. The fourth alterna- 
tive would have required the imposition of 
additional taxes on top of our present heavy 
load, and would not have been acceptable. 
The fifth, which the President emphasized 
in his state of the Union message just a 
few months ago, can help immeasurably, but 
can be achieved only if other policies are 
effective. 

Thus, as a practical matter, the real choice 
is between the anti-inflationary course 
which we have pursued, and a new round of 
inflation. 

Those who, in a period such as this, urge 
an abandonment of our anti-inflationary 
policies, those who urge either deficit financ- 
ing or a policy of artificially creating more 
spendable dollars are, whether unwittingly 
or by intention, inflationists. No matter 
what their motives, their proposals for fur- 
ther credit expansion are proposals to fur- 
ther reduce the purchasing power of the 
dollar, to rob every housewife, every farmer, 
every pensioner, every wage earner, and every 
family with savings. Their arguments must 
be understood to urge just that. 


I say to my colleagues across the 
aisle—and I include the good-natured 
and friendly Senator from Louisiana— 
what we are entitled to hear are some 
alternatives to be used. I agree with the 
Senator that he has a perfect right to 
question the policies of the Reserve 
Board or the policies of the Treasury of 
the United States or the policies of the 
executive branch of the Government. 
Certainly; but I believe when we are 
dealing with so important and so deli- 
cate a subject as the credit of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, if those 
in opposition are to engage in creating 
scares, they ought to come up with 
something constructive. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator agree 
that it would be something constructive 
if we held hearings and looked into the 
matter to see what people have to say for 
the program or whatever they suggest?, 
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Mr. BUSH. I am not one to say any 
Senate committee should not hold hear- 
ings on any important issue such as this. 
I previously stated, however, I thought 
in a matter such as this, it would have 
been much more appropriate if the 
President’s request had been heeded and 
there had been established by law a non- 
partisan commission which would be 
carefully selected and which would ob- 
jectively review the fiscal policies and 
the credit policies and the policies of the 
Federal Reserve system affecting the in- 
terest of the people of the United States. 
It has been 50 years since such a com- 
prehensive study was undertaken, and I 
am one who believes it is time it be done 
again. 

The criticism I have of the Senator’s 
committee is twofold. First, I think it 
is not going to be thorough enough, be- 
cause I do not think the committee has 
the time or the money to make a suf- 
ficiently thorough investigation. _I 
might possibly prove to be mistaken in 
that regard. 

My second point is that it is too politi- 
cal and too wrapped up with an attack 
on the administration. 

I sat on the floor of the Senate for 
some time this afternoon, listening to my 
good friend from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. Day after day I have heard the 
majority leader attack the administra- 
tion and throw doubt on the credit of the 
United States. I hear it almost every 
day. It is in the newspapers. Every- 
body knows the Democrat Party is try- 
ing to make it a political issue. Only 
today I read that it may be the No. 1 
issue in the 1958 elections. As I said a 
month ago on the floor, I am ready for 
the challenge. I am certainly going to 
do everything I can to try to keep the 
thinking on this subject straight, because 
we are dealing with one of the most deli- 
cate and one of the most important 
matters in connection with the whole 
economy and life of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. LONG. May I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that he is certainly premature in 
saying the committee is being motivated 
by unworthy considerations, when the 
only witness the committee has had so 
far is the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
he has not been asked a question so far. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, one simply 
has to read the newspapers and the writ- 
ings of political commentators all over 
the country to find I am not the only 
one who suspects there are political mo- 
tives involved. One simply has to sit in 
the Senate a few days to realize that. 
We are not children. We can tell when 
we see a political attack organized and 
looming up. It is perfectly apparent 
when we see the so-called advisory com- 
mittee to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee or the Democrat Party come to 
Washington and issue a blast about what 
they call the crisis in which the Treasury 
finds itself, when there is not any crisis 
at all, and all the responsible financial 
and editorial writers say such a state- 
ment is strictly the “bunk” and there is 
nothing to it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. On January 14 I 
introduced, for myself and Senators IvEs, 
BRICKER, PAYNE, BEALL, BENNETT, BUSH, 
and ALLOTT, a bill to establish a National 
Monetary and Financial Commission. 
That bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. I shall 
make a statement about what is happen- 
ing, which I think is political. I can 
prove it is political. 

The Committee on Finance is now en- 
tering upon a study. While they have 
some jurisdiction over this matter, the 
major jurisdiction belongs with the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. The 
bill I introduced has been bottled up in 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The bill I introduced called for a non- 
partisan commission to study the matter. 

The Senate Committee on Finance is 
making its study without any specific 
authority from the Senate, which they 
can do. They are doing it with their own 
staff. While they are doing it, and while 
the chairman of that committee is mak- 
ing statements that that investigation is 
going to be more valuable than the in- 
vestigation conducted by the Aldrich 
Monetary Commission, which lasted 4 
years, the bill I introduced, calling for 
doing a thorough job, which would take 
a year, is bottled up in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. President, Iam not afraid to make 
the statement that in my best judgment 
the present investigation is political. In 
my best judgment it is going to be con- 
ducted along political lines. 

The very fact that the bill I introduced 
has been bottled up in the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and that the Fi- 
nance Committee is conducting the in- 
vestigation, without any specific au- 
thority from the Senate, is the best proof 
in the world that the action is political. 
I am not in the least bit afraid to say so. 

Furthermore, let me say to the Senate: 
Iam 100 percent behind the administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Board. I 
think they have done an excellent job of 
controlling inflation in the United States. 
While the value of the dollar under the 
Democrats went down and down, until 
the dollar was worth only about forty- 
odd cents, after 44% years under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Republican ad- 
ministration the inflation has been so 
small that the cost of living index has 
risely only from 114 up to, I think, 118 
points. I think they have done a re- 
markable job, and the so-called tight- 
money or hard-money policy is nothing 
more than an effort on the part of the 
administration to control inflation and 
to protect the American people against 
inflation. 

I congratulate them. I think they 
have done an excellent job. I think they 
could be doing a much better job if some 
persons would quit sniping at them and 
trying to imply that they are activated 
by a sinister motive. There is none. 
All in the world they are trying to do is 
to control inflation.. 

I say that today inflation is the most 
dangerous thing facing the Nation. 
There is too much of it at the moment. 
I should like to find some way of con- 
trolling it. 
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As the Secretary of the Treasury said 
this morning—and I presume that is 
what our friends mean—the opposite 
course is to attempt to control inflation 
by legislation. We can attempt to con- 
trol it by legislation, but that is not the 
desirable way of doing it. 

Iam not a bit frightened to say that I 
think personally this procedure is polit- 
ical, and I think the record proves it is 
political. 

I would ask the able Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricut] who is sitting 
in the Chamber now, the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, why he does not hold hearings on 
and report S. 599. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has at least 75 percent of the ju- 
risdiction over the so-called study the 
Committee on Finance intends to make, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
for bringing out the importance of his 
bill. I previously mentioned it in my 
remarks, I agree with the Senator from 
Indiana that if we are going to have an 
investigation into these very delicate 
matters it should be an objective one, 
with plenty of time allowed for doing it. 
I think it took the Aldrich Monetary 
Commission not 1-year but 2 or 3 years 
to complete its deliberations. As a re- 
sult of that work they made a very 
constructive group of recommendations, 
including those for the establishment of 
a central banking system and the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Reserve System. 
To the everlasting credit of the Demo- 
cratic party, I will say it was begun 
under Woodrow Wilson and under the 
Secretary of the Treasury of that time, 
Carter Glass. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the Senater’s remarks there be 
printed in the Recorp a copy of S. 599. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
599) to establish a National Monetary 
and Financial Commission was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That— 

SECTION 1. During the past half century 
major changes have occurred in the financial 
system of the United States. Long estab- 
lished institutions have added new func- 
tions, while new lending institutions, private 
and public, have grown rapidly in size and 
significance. During the same period in- 
creasing reliance has been placed upon mone- 
tary, credit and fiscal measures to foster 
expansion in production, employment and 
income and to combat inflationary or de- 
flationary pressures. The Congress, there- 
fore, declares that a comprehensive and ob- 
jective review is necessary to appraise the 
nature, performance and adequacy of exist- 
ing financial institutions and monetary and 
other financial measures in meeting present 
and future needs of our growing economy. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established on 
& nonpartisan basis a Commission to be 
known as the National Monetary and Finan- 
cial Commission, hereinafter referred to as 
the Commission. The Commission shall be 
composed of nine citizens, each of whom 
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shall be qualified for the duties to be per- 
formed and shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

(b) The President shall designate the 
Chairman and the Vice Chairman of the 
Commission from among the members 
thereof. 

(c) Five members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser num- 
ber may conduct hearings. 

(d) Any vacancy on the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission, or as the Director pro- 
vided for in section 5 (e) hereof, shall not 
be considered as service or employment 
bringing such individual within the provi- 
sions of section 281, 283, or 284, of title 18, 
United States Code, or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall make such 
studies and investigations as it may deem 
necessary to appraise the nature, perform- 
ance, and adequacy of existing financial in- 
stitutions and monetary and other financial 
measures in meeting the needs of our chang- 
ing economy. These shall include, but need 
not be limited to, the following: 

(a) A survey of major developments in 
recent decades in the fiancial structure of 
the United States. 

(b) An appraisal of the relaitve powers, 
advantages, privileges and limitations of the 
various classes of financial institutions. 

(c) A survey and appraisal of the role 
played by Government and quasi-Govern- 
ment lending agencies and agencies guaran- 
teeing and insuring private loans. 

(d) An evaluation of the growth in public 
and private debt, including consideration of 
the several major components of the debt, 
and the impact of the management of the 
Federal debt. 

(e) A comparative review and appraisal 
of the Federal and State laws and practices 
governing the chartering, examination, 
supervision and regulation of financial in- 
stitutions, and the insurance of deposits in, 
or shares of, any such institutions, includ- 
ing study of: 

(1) The uniformity and adequacy of the 

standards applied in chartering such insti- 
tutions; 
_ (2) The adequacy of examination and 
supervisory laws and practices to assure the 
continuing soundness of the institutions 
examined and supervised and the adequacy 
and distribution of the responsibilities and 
powers now vested in the various supervisory 
agencies; 

(3) The consistency of the policies fol- 
lowed in chartering new institutions, au- 
thorizing branches and controlling mergers 
and other combinations with the mainte- 
nance of effective competition and the avoid- 
ance of monopolistic restraints; and 

(4) The effectiveness and scope of Fed- 
eral insurance of bank deposits and of share 
accounts in savings and loan associations, 
the adequacy of the reserves of the insured 
institutions and the insuring agencies, and 
the impact of such insurance on the com- 
petitive relationships among financial in- 
stitutions, 

(f) An evaluation of the existing means 
for adapting the volume of money and 
credit to the needs of the economy, including 
review of: — 

(1) The effectiveness of monetary and 
credit policy as a means of stabilizing the 
economy, the impact of changes in policy on 
different parts of the economy; 

(2) The adequacy of existing instruments 
of credit control including their coverage 
over types of institutions and transactions; 

(3) The organizational structure and pow- 
ers of the Federal Reserve System, and its 
relationship to other agencies of the Federal 
Government; and 
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(4) The coordination of credit controls 
and other Government measures designed to 
promote economic growth and stability. 

Src. 4. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, hold such hearings and sit and act 
at such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, 
and documents, as the Commission or such 
subcommittee or member may deem advis- 
able. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, of such subcommittee, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. The provisions of sections 102, 103, 
and 104 of the Revised Statutes (2 U. S. C. 
192-194, inclusive) shall apply in the case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure from any executive department, agency, 
corporation or independent establishment of 
the Government of any information deemed 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this act; and each such department, agency, 
corporation, and establishment is authorized 
and directed to furnish such information to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or the Vice Chairman when acting 
as Chairman. 

Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

(b) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive $50 per diem when engaged in the 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, and may be allowed travel expenses 
in accordance with the provisions of section 5 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 808), as 
amended (5 U.S. C. 73b-2), as the said provi- 
sions relate to persons employed intermit- 
tently in the Government service. 

(c) The Chairman of the Commission may 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
employees as he deems advisable without 
regard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(d) The Chairman of the Commission may 
procure, without regard to civil service laws 
and the classification laws, temporary and 
intermittent services to the same extent as 
is authorized for the departments by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), 
but at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for 
individuals. 

(e) Without regard to the civil service and 
classification laws, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission may appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of a Director at a rate not exceeding 
$20,000 per annum, who shall perform such 
duties as the Chairman shall prescribe. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission, not later 
than December 1, 1958, shall submit to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress its 
final report, including findings and recom- 
mendations, and the Commission may also 
from time to time make to the President 
such earlier reports as the President may 
request or as the Commission deems appro- 
priate. 

(b) Six months after the transmittal to 
the Congress of the final report provided for 
in subsection (a) of this section, the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 


Mr. CARLSON and Mr. LONG ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 


not wish to let the Record stand with 
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the statement of the Senator from Indi- 
ana questioning the authority of the 
Committee on Finance to hold this hear- 
ing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I did 
not question the authority of the com- 
mittee to hold it. They have the au- 
thority. What I said was that I ques- 
tioned whether they should do it or not, 
in view of the fact that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has 
about 75 percent of the jurisdiction. 

The least that should have been done 
by the Committee on Finance would 
have been to invite the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to sit with it. 
That is the least that should have been 
done. 

We could have passed S. 599. 

No, I do not question the authority of 
the Committee on Finance to hold the 
hearings. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I want the Recor to 
show that the Senate Committee on 
Finance, based upon the provisions of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, has the authority, as does every 
other committee of the Senate, to con- 
duct investigations and hold hearings. 

In the standing rules of the Senate, as 
to the Committee on Finance it is stated 
that the Committee on Finance shall 
consist of 13 Senators, to which commit- 
tee shall be referred all proposed legis- 
lation, messages, petitions, memorials, 
and other matters relating to the follow- 
ing subjects: 

1. Revenue measures generally. 

2. The bonded debt of the United States. 


I will say, Mr. President, I think that 
is one of the reasons our committee 
took hold of this matter, because the 
chairman of the committee was con- 
cerned about the financing of the. Fed- 
eral debt. 


8. The deposit of public moneys. 

4. Customs, collection districts, and ports 
of entry and delivery. 

5. Reciprocal trade agreements. 

6. Transportation of dutiable goods. 

7. Revenue measures relating to the in- 
sular possessions. 

8. Tariffs and import quotas, and matters 
related thereto. 

9. National social security. 

10. Veterans’ measures generally. 

11. Pensions of all the wars of the United 
States, general and special. 

12. Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the Armed 
Forces. 


13. Compensation of veterans. 


I wish to say, Mr. President, I think 
the chairman of the committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], made a very fine statement, in 
the course of which he set forth that 
there could be no question as to the au- 
thority of the Committee on Finance to 
conduct the investigation or as to the 
need for the investigation. Since I know 
the chairman and members of the Fi- 
nance Committee, I believe the country 
can feel confident that a thorough hear- 
ing will be held. I sincerely hope we 
will come up with a report which will 


_ be of great benefit. 
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Mr. BUSH. I may say to the Senator 
from Kansas that I made it very clear, 
before he came into the chamber, that 
I do not in any way question the right 
of the Senate Committee on- Finance to 
conduct the investigation. In fact, in 
the light of what has transpired, which 
I went into—beginning with the intro- 
duction of the bill of the Senator from 
Indiana, and including the Patman res- 
olution in the House, which was not 
adopted—I think the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate did pick up the 
loose ball. I think they had a perfect 
right to do it. 

What the Senator from Indiana has 
said about the Finance Committee invit- 
ing the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to join them and to hold joint 
hearings would have appealed to me 
very much indeed, and perhaps to other 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

I do not want the Senator from 
Kansas to feel that there is any dis- 
position on my part to question the right 
of the Finance Committee to conduct the 
hearing. 

Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. LONG ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to read 
the responsibilities and the duties of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. As I said a moment ago, they 
have at least 75 percent of the responsi- 
bility: 

1. Banking and currency generally. 

2. Financial aid to commerce and industry, 
other than matters relating to such aid 
which are specifically assigned to other com- 
mittees under this rule. 

8. Deposit insurance. 

4. Public and private housing. 

5. Federal Reserve System. 


The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has 100 percent legislative control 
over the Federal Reserve System. The 
Committee on Finance has none. 

6. Gold and silver, including the coinage 
thereof. 

7. Issuance of notes and redemption 
thereof. 

8. Valuation and revaluation of the dollar. 


That is exactly what we are talking 
about. That is exactly what inflation 
and deflation involve—namely, the val- 
uation of the dollar. 

Listen to this: 


Control of prices of commodities, rents, or 
services. : 


That is exactly what we are talking 
about. I do not question the jurisdic- 
tion of the Finance Committee or any 
other committee. But the Finance Com- 
mittee took it upon itself to proceed 
when there was pending a resolution to 
make a study of the entire subject over 
a period of a year. 

Also, I question the advisability of 
the Senate Finance Committee making 
this study without joining with the 
Banking and Currency Committee; and 
I question the advisability of any chair- 
man making a statement such as that 
made by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, that he proposes to have the 
greatest investigation of this kind since 
1899, when the so-called Aldrich hear- 
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ings were held. We are dealing with 
the most sensitive thing in the world, 
namely, money. Yet statements are 
made that this subject is to be the big- 
gest issue in the campaign next year. 

Again, I congratulate the administra- 
tion on an excellent job. I hope, as a 
result of what many Senators have said 
on the floor today, that the Finance 
Committee hearing will not become too 
political. My opinion is that up to the 
present time it has been such. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in conclu- 
sion, the only point at issue so far as I 
am concerned is that it seems to me that 
it would be better for this kind of in- 
vestigation to be conducted in a non- 
political atmosphere, by a commission 
which would approach the subject ob- 
jectively, with plenty of time and plenty 
of money. 

The investigation should be conducted 
by an impartial agency. It should not 
be conducted in a strictly political at- 
mosphere, which is almost inevitable in 
the case of a Senate committee. I do 
not remember any investigation by a 
Senate committee which did not have 
strong political connotations attached 
to it. Irepeat that my preference would 
be strongly in favor of the type of com- 
mission recommended in the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Let me make two sugges- 
tions. 

First, so far as the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, who serves on the Finance Com- 
mittee, is concerned, I would have no 
objection whatever to the Banking and 
Currency Committee looking into the 
same subject matter; or, if the Banking 
and Currency Committee wished to have 
some outside group investigate the sub- 
ject, I would have no objection. 

As a matter of fact, the junior Senator 

rom Louisiana even suggested to the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee that perhaps that committee 
might like to look into the subject. How- 
ever, the Finance Committee had the 
question directly before it less than a 
month ago. There was before it the 
question of authorizing a change in the 
interest rate paid on Government E- 
bonds. The Senator knows that a 
change was authorized without any ques- 
tion. However, the question arose as to 
the extent of the change, if any. Under 
the rules of the Senate, a bill on that 
subject was entrusted to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. The question was 
whether or not we should vote to recom- 
mend an increase in the interest rate on 
the Government E-bonds. 

We resolved the question by splitting 
the difference. The administration 
wanted an increase of one-half of 1 per- 
cent. We recommended an increase of 
one-quarter of 1 percent. 

The more we went into the question, 
the more we saw the need of a thorough 
study of the situation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment owes $275 billion. That is more 
than one-third of the whole private and 
public debt of the United States. The 
Committee on Finance has some respon- 
sibility. 
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Mr. BUSH. No one is questioning the 
responsibility of the Finance Committee. 
It saw a loose ball on the field, and fell 
oan It is the Finance Committee’s 

I should like to terminate the argu- 
ment about jurisdiction. The present 
situation is a fait accompli. I hope the 
committee will continue to do the good 
job which it did this morning, when it 
heard from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the most comprehensive statement 
on the subject before it that could pos- 
sibly be made. 

Mr. LONG. That is the reason why I 
do not see any reason for complaint on 
the part of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. We have heard only one witness, 
and he has not been asked a single un- 
friendly question as yet. 

Mr. BUSH. He will be asked plenty of 
them. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
clude——. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I am very happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 
He has been waiting very patiently. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I noted the Senator’s 
statement that Members on this side of 
the aisle have been indulging in criti- 
cism without offering something con- 
structive in the direction of stopping in- 
fiation. 

I agree with the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] that the gravest prob- 
lem confronting the people of our coun- 
try, with the exception of the interna- 
tional threat, is inflation. 

I do not believe that a good job has 
been done in fighting inflation. I recog- 
nize that one method of stopping infia- 
tion would be to impose legislative con- 
trols. I do not believe the people of the 
country desire such an approach. 

The next method is to fight inflation 
by self-discipline; and such self-disci- 
pline must be practiced by every citizen, 
every industrial corporation, every vil- 
lage, county, city, and State, and, above 
all, by the Federal Congress. 

I do not believe it is fair to blame the 
administration alone for the inflation 
under which we are suffering. The re- 
sponsibility lies equally with us. 

I regret to say that I have seen hardly 
a scintilla of evidence showing a self- 
imposed discipline on the part of the 
Congress of the United States in fighting 
inflation. Fourteen new programs in- 
volving Federal Government operations 
which historically and traditionally have 
been performed by local governments 
and States are in the Federal budget this 
year. The Federal Congress, the State 
governments, the city governments, and 
the industrialists all are fighting to buy 
the scarce manpower and material. 

Frankly, it seems to me that we are on 
a drunken spree, trying to see how much 
money we can pass into the market, thus 
increasing the danger and the gravity of 
the inflation. 

Getting back to my question, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut asked the Senator 
from Louisiana what recommendations 
those of us on this side of the aisle have 
with respect to methods of fighting in- 
fiation. I think I have expressed my rec- 
ommendations thus far. 
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I should like to know what the recom- 
mendation of the Senator from Connec- 
ticut is, other than Federal controls, and 
the effort to stop the flow of money in the 
market by increased interest rates. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to discuss that subject. First, let 
me say that I welcome the comments of 
the Senator from Ohio on this situation. 
I agree with almost everything he has 
said. I believe that when he speaks of 
the need for self-discipline he is putting 
his finger on the nub of this situation. 

That need applies not only to people 
‘all over the United States, but to Mem- 
bers of this body and Members of the 
other body of Congress. The Senator 
makes a very valuable contribution when 
he points out that need. 

There is not a single answer to the 
question of fighting inflation. There are 
many answers to it. 

The question is so significant that I 
should like to read at this point what the 
Secretary of the Treasury said this 
morning on the subject of what the ad- 
ministration has accomplished in this 
area. 

First he referred to the pledge that 
was Made in 1952: 

“First, reduce the planned deficits and 
then balance the budget, which means, 
among other things, reduce Federal expendi- 
tures to the safe minimum.” 

To what extent have we accomplished this 
goal? 

1. We first reduced and then entirely 
eliminated planned deficits. 

The budget in effect when we took office 
. in 1953 produced a $9.4 billion deficit, and 
the budget proposed for the fiscal year 1954 
caHed for a $9.9 billion deficit. Our admin- 
istration immediately went to work with 
the help of the Congress to reduce the 
planned deficit for fiscal 1954, and indeed 
the final deficit ($3.1 billion) was only one- 
third of that anticipated by the prior ad- 
ministration. 


Then the Secretary goes on to say: 

2. We have balanced the budget. 

By fiscal 1956, we had entirely eliminated 
deficits, balanced the budget, and completed 
the year with a surplus of $1.6 billion. 

The 1957 budget will result in another 
surplus, and the budget proposed by the 
President for 1958 provides for a third suc- 
cessive surplus for the first time in 25 years. 


He said further: 


8. We have reduced Federal expenditures. 

Federal expenditures were reduced from 
$74.3 billion in the inherited budget of 1953 
to $67.8 billion in 1954, and $64.6 billion in 
1955. As a result of additional programs 
authorized by Congress, substantial pay in- 
creases, and the need for increasingly ex- 
pensive military equipment, expenditures in- 
creased slightly in the last year to $66.5 bil- 
lion, with further increases anticipated to 
$68.9 billion for 1957 and $71.8 billion for 
1958. 

The 1957 budget is $5.4 billion below the 
budget we inherited in 1953, and is but 16 
percent of our current gross national prod- 
uct now as compared to 21 percent in 1953. 


I say to the Senator that is a partial 
answer to his question. 

A continuation of that kind of budg- 
etary control, I believe, is an essential 
contribution which this administration 
can make to the general question of con- 
trol of inflation. 

But again I do not want to dissociate 
myself too far from what the Senator 
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from Ohio [Mr. LAuscHE] has said about 
self-discipline, and the responsibility of 
Congress in this area, not by dictating to 
the Federal Reserve Board, exactly, what 
it should do, but by controlling Govern- 
ment expenditures in a statesmanlike 
way. 

Now, Mr. President, I have had the 
floor too long already. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the gra- 
ciousness of the Senator in yielding to 
me when I know he wishes to yield the 
floor. 

First, I wish to say that it seems to 
me the Senator from Connecticut is for- 
getting the well-known qualities of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr..Byrp] when he seems not to 
approve wholeheartedly the carrying on 
of the investigation into our fiscal poli- 
ices by the Committee on Finance, chair- 
maned, as it is, by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to interrupt 
the Senator at that point, because be- 
fore he came into the Chamber, in the 
early part of my remarks, I paid a very 
handsome tribute to my good friend the 
senior Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say that I 
heard that statement. I also heard the 
later statement of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, in which he decried the fact 
that a Congressional investigation was 
going to be made instead of one by 
the—— 

Mr. BUSH. A nonpartisan commis- 
sion as recommended by the President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Instead of by the Ex- 
ecutive. That brings me back to my 
point. I do not believe the Executive 
could find anywhere in the length and 
breadth of the United States anyone who 
knows as much about Federal finance or 
the fiscal business of this Government as 
does the senior Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BUSH. I want the Senator to let 
me agree with him at that point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. Secondly, I wish to 
call his attention and the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that the non- 
partisan and unpartisan attitudes of the 
Senator from Virginia have been so fully 
recognized throughout the years that he 
has been continued as the head of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Expenditures through Repub- 
lican control, through Democratic con- 
trol, through liberal control, and through 
conservative control in the Senate. Fur- 
thermore, everyone has recognized the 
fact that he knows more about our fiscal 
affairs than anyone else, and that he 
has a more sincere and better demon- 
strated desire for economy and for 
soundness in our fiscal affairs than any- 
one else. 

Mr. BUSH. I ask the Senator if he 
can say the same thing for all the other 
members of the committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is not here to defend the Repub- 
lican Members of the committee, if that 
is what the Senator has suggested. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr. BUSH. I can well appreciate that 
statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida believes they are in good hands 
so long as one Member of that able com- 
mittee from the minority side has the 
floor. So long as that is the situation, 
the able minority will be well repre- 
sented. I do not think that the Demo- 
cratic Members require any defense. 

I should like to say that the senior 
Senator from Virginia is recognized 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country as being the soundest man 
in financial matters now serving in 
Congress. For that matter, he is men- 
tioned in the same breath with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who is now leav- 
ing office. I think they are both re- 
garded as men of great soundness in 
this field. 

Therefore, I hope the Senator from 
Connecticut will not allow himself to 
suffer from an inferiority complex on 
behalf of the Senate to the extent that 
he will believe that the Chief Executive, 
able as he is, would be able to find a 
chairman or a committee or a commis- 
sion abler than the one which we have 
in the Senate. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
what he has said. I also wish to call his 
attention to the remarks made at the 
opening of the hearing when the Sena- 
tor from Virginia introduced the witness, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey. 

The reason I suspect that there is a 
slight modicum of politics in this inves- 
tigation is that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who so ably presides over the com- 
mittee and has the respect of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate, is not supported, so 
far as we have been able to find, by the 
Senators on his side of the table. 

So far as I am concerned, and I be- 
lieve I speak for most of my colleagues 
in this Chamber, we have the greatest 
respect for the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia. Ithank heaven that 
inasmuch as the Committee on Finance 
fell on this loose ball in an open field, the 
quarterback and captain of the team is 
to be the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The next thing I 
should like to say is that, while I appre- 
ciate the scholarly, though sometimes la- . 
bored, remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, my admired 
friend, I wish to say that I am somewhat 
distressed to find him speaking, in a rep- 
resentative character, I fear, for the 
other side of the aisle, in apparently dis- 
counting the handling of matters by our 
regular committees. 

There is a matter pending now on the 
desk which involves an effort to bypass a 
standing committee of the Senate, in con- 
nection with a matter which, it is said, 
has been long delayed; and I find my dis- 
tinguished friend from Connecticut now 
saying that he does not even want a com- 
mittee of the Senate to take jurisdiction 
of a proper matter, even though there is 
no delay involved, and even though the 
committee has gone into the matter 
promptly and under the leadership of the 
man who, the Senator from Connecticut 
says, is the ablest man we have to handle 
this particular business. Nevertheless 
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the Senator from Connecticut does not 
want our committee to function in the 
way prescribed by law and our rules. I 
am beginning to regret the sliding away 
of confidence which is apparent on the 
minority side in the functioning of the 
Senate through its regular committees. 

It is quite apparent that our distin- 
guished friends—at least, the Senator 
from Connecticut, who now has the floor, 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], who so ably seconded him a 
few minutes ago—are of the feeling 
that someone outside the Senate should 
have jurisdiction; that someone outside 
the Senate can do a better job; that our 
regular committees are not to be relied 
upon to do their own jobs well. I de- 
plore that attitude. I hope my distin- 
guished friends on the other side of the 
aisle will come back to fundamentals, 
get away from what is sometimes now 
referred to as modern Republicanism 
and return to the established principles 
of both Republicanism and Democracy, 
to the degree that they will believe again 
in the soundness of the Senate and the 
Senate system. 

I do not like to see this apparent un- 
willingness on the part of my distin- 
guished friends to trust our own com- 
mittees and our own leaders to do at 
least as good a job as a group named by 
the President could do. 

Mr. President, that was the real pur- 
pose for which I rose. I hope my dis- 
tinguished friend, in his desire to see 
sound money remain our basic goal in 
this field—and he will have no firmer 
agreement in that field than from the 
senior Senator from Florida—will not 
get to the point where he is afraid to 
trust the Senate or the committees of 
the Senate or the able senior Senator 
from Virginia, the ablest American of 
them all, to handle this particular type 
of business. 

I thank my friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to observe that I have so much 
respect for my good friend, the senior 
Senator from Florida, that I disliked 
to interrupt him to remind him that I 
had the floor. I should now like to 
serve notice that if any other Senator 
asks me to yield while I retain the floor, 
which I hope will be only a short time, I 
will not yield for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the issue of civil rights, but only to 
discuss the investigation which is now 
in progress before the Committee on 
Finance. 

Did the Senator from Arkansas wish 
to question me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think, in view of the remarks made by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] a few minutes ago, I should like to 
say a word or two. I am opposed to 
his bill or resolution. I was opposed to 
it at the time he introduced it. I thought 
I made it clear that one reason was that 
I thought the administration was quite 
free, if it saw fit, to appoint a commis- 
sion outside the Senate to study the mat- 
ter. I have no objection to their doing 
that at all. But I did not see then, and 
do not see now, why the Senate should 
authorize the Executive to do what the 
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Executive has every power and right to 
do if it sees fit. 

Coming to the immediate question, the 
Senator from Indiana pointed out va- 
rious aspects of the problems which are 
within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency with re- 
spect to which he is quite correct. On 
the other hand, the tax laws are within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Finance. 

It is my opinion that the tax law of 
1954 is the greatest single contributor 
to the inflationary pressures which now 
prevail. If there is to be any cure in 
that field, it would not be possible for 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to do anything about it, as it was 
not possible in several other cases, not- 
ably the recent effort I made to revise 
the relationship between taxes on small 
business and large business. We are at 
the mercy of the Committee on Finance. 

The Senator will recall that in 1954 
Congress reduced taxes very substan- 
tially—I believe by about $7 billion. 
Very substantial benefits were given to 
big business in that act. I remind the 
Senator that I voted against the bill, 
because I thought it was highly infla- 
tionary, and inequitable besides. There 
is nothing the Committee on Banking 
and Currency can do in that field. 
Therefore, I think the proper commit- 
tee, so far as jurisdiction is concerned, 
is conducting the study. 

Of course, that committee will be 
somewhat influenced by the fact that 
they reported the bill, and I doubt se- 
riously that they would þe inclined to 
offer the slightest criticism of that leg- 
islation. But that leaves the situation 
right where it started. 

In the House an attempt was made 
to have a study made by the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency of that 
body, but the House itself rejected that 
proposal, as the Senator from Connec- 
ticut knows. But I myself see no par- 
ticular reason why the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency should 
now undertake to institute a study in 
this field, in view of the action of the 
Committee on Finance and in view of 
the fact that the Executive has both the 
facilities and any opportunity it wishes 
to take to look into this matter. 

Mr. BUSH. I agree with the Sena- 
tor’s statement. I do not think there is 
any question before us now that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
should enter this field. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One last observa- 
tion. The Committee on Banking and 
Currency has jurisdiction of the Federal 
Reserve System. I myself—and I think 
I am in the minority on this side of the 
aisle—have never offered criticism of 
the present policy of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The Senator may recall 
that, I believe it was, a year ago the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
conducted a study of the inflationary 
influences in the stock market. I would 
not say that as a result of the study the 
Federal Reserve System was encouraged 
to and did increase the margin require- 
ment about that time, but at least I think 
they were influenced by the study. 

I think that within the narrow field of 
interest rates, which is in their jurisdic- 
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tion, the Federal Reserve System is try- 
ing to exercise a restraining influence, 
but I would certainly agree that interest 
rates alone are by no means equal to the 
job of controlling inflation. They con- 
stitute one small segment of the overall 
economy which can be brought to bear. 

So I think the Federal Reserve System 
may be doing about all it can in that 
respect. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to conclude 
my remarks, if I may, in a few minutes. 

I may say to my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], that I 
am sorry to have kept him waiting so 
long for the floor, but I cannot take all 
the responsibility for that myself. 

In conclusion, I may say that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
George Humphrey, made a magnificent 
statement today clarifying the issues in- 
volved in the investigation being made 
by the Committee on Finance, at the 
hearings which opened this morning. 
For the information of Senators who 
are not members of the committee, and 
for the benefit for the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, who I believe are 
some 50,000 in number, I ask unanimous 
consent that Secretary Humphrey’s 
statement be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
GEORGE M. HUMPHREY BEFORE COMMITTEE 
ON FINANCE, UNITED STATES SENATE, TUES- 
DAY, JUNE 18, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate the 

opportunity of meeting with you today as 


. you commence your study of the financial 


condition of the United States. 

Such a study will undoubtedly involve an 
appraisal of our current financial condition, 
the management of the Federal debt, fiscal 
and monetary policies employed during the 
past 4 years, and an analysis of supplemental 
or alternative courses of financial policy 
which may be suggested. In order to assist 
you in this inquiry, it seems appropriate 
that I provide a statement as to the problems 
we have faced, the goals we set, and the 
record of our accomplishments in the past 
4 years. 

It is a record of a prospering America with 
new high levels of employment, rising in- 
come, and increasing purchasing power. It 
is a record of more and better jobs, more 
homes, more cars, more leisure, and more 
recreation. It is a record of unequaled 
prosperity with both the blessings and the 
problems of such a period. 

Last year an average of 65 million of our 
people were gainfully employed, an increase 
of 3,700,000 in only 4 years. During the 
same 4 years, unemployment has averaged 
only 3.8 percent of the civilian labor force 
compared to 4.1 percent during 1949 through 
1952, and 15 percent from 1937 until the 
beginning of World War II. The present low 
level of unemployment has been achieved 
although the civilian labor force has in- 
creased from 68 million in 1952, to 68 mil- 
lion today. For the first 5 months of this 
year, unemployment has averaged about 3.7 
percent. 

The record of the past 4 years is also a 
record of rising levels of living, widely shared. 
During this period, average annual family 
income, after Federal income taxes, has in- 
creased from less than $4,500 to an estimated 
$5,200, an increase of about 12 percent, even 
after eliminating the effect of price changes. 
In 1956, the average family purchased 12 


percent more goods and services, in real 
terms, than in 1952. 

Almost 5 million families have moved into 
new homes since 1952. Almost 30 million 
families own their own homes today, an in- 
crease of 13 percent in only 4 years. The 
number of homes with electric refrigerators 
has increased from 38 million to 45%4 million, 
accounting for 96 percent of all wired homes. 
In only 4 years, the number of homes with 
food freezers has increased from 5 million to 
8¥% million; the number with clothes dryers 
(either electric or gas) from 1144 million to 
5% million, and the number with television 
sets from 21 million to 3844 million. The 
number of families owning automobiles has 
increased from 31 million to 37 million. 

This growing prosperity has extended to 
nearly all segments of our society except the 
farmer. ‘The postwar adjustment in farm 
income has only recently been reversed, with 
a small increase last year for the first time in 
several years. Farm income per worker last 
year was $1,862, up $151 from 1955. Farm 
prices have been rising moderately in the 
last few months, and on May 15, were up 3 
points above the level of a year earlier. The 
objective of this administration is to enable 
our farm families soon to share more fully in 
the record prosperity which characterizes the 
rest of our economy. 

The record of the past 4 years is one of 
great enhancement in personal financial se- 
curity. The number of life insurance poli- 
cies increased from 219 million in 1952, to 
an estimated 265 million in 1956, an increase 
of 21 percent, and the number of persons 
covered by hospital insurance increased from 
91 million to 112 million, or 23 percent. 
Time deposits in banks and share accounts 
in savings and loan associations increased 
from $79 billion to about $112 billion, or 
41 percent, and the estimated number of 
shareholders in American industry increased 
from 6% million to more than 8% million. 

The record of the past 4 years is also one 
of increased leisure. There has been a 19 
percent increase in the amount of time 
Americans took for their vacations—85 per- 
cent with pay. About 55 million of our 
people visited national park areas last year, 
an increase of 30 percent in the last 4 years, 
and approximately 60 million are anticipated 
this year. 

This great increase in the income, the liv- 
ing standard, the recreation, and security of 
our people has been achieved at a time when 
there has been a substantial contraction in 
our defense expenditures. Our free economy 
has again demonstrated its ability to absorb 
reductions in Government expenditures not 
by contracting, but by expanding employ- 
ment and the living standards of our people. 

The record of the past 4 years has been one 
of unequaled investment. The Nation has 
devoted a vast amount of its resources to 
improving and enlarging its productive ca- 
pacity. Businesses have spent an alltime 
high of $152 billion on new plant and equip- 
ment, compared with $123 billion in the 
preceding 4 years. This record volume of 
capital outlays has provided a dramatic an- 
swer to those who would contend that our 
economy would run down without the arti- 
ficial stimulus of chronic deficit spending 
and the backlog of private demands deferred 
by the war. Outlays to make better pro- 
: vision for needed public facilities have also 
been at very high levels in recent years. 
Total public construction in 1956 was $13.4 
billion, 23 percent above 1952 levels, and 
educational construction outlays during this 
same period increased 56 percent, from $1.6 
billion in 1952, to $2.5 billion in 1956. 

The increased confidence of our people 
and of our business concerns, that they will 
be free to determine their own course—free 
from unnecessary regulation or harass- 
ment—greater confidence in the stability of 
our Government and the wider distribution 
of purchasing power, have encouraged our 
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consumers, our homeowners, our business 
concerns, and our communities, to plan for 
the future, and to buy the automobile, or 
the home, to build the factory or the school- 
house, that a brighter future justifies. 

Thus the record of the past 4 pros- 
perous years has been characterized by the 
many blessings of widely shared prosper- 
ity—but it has also been beset by one of the 
problems of prosperity. 

The tremendous outlays to expand our 
public and private facilities have required 
financing, and this has inevitably given rise 
to a heavy demand for borrowings. With 
growing confidence on the part of lenders 
as well as borrowers, there has been a rapid 
increase in the volume of both long- and 
short-term credit. Almost all of this in- 
crease has come from savings and not from 
an increase of money supply in the banks. 
Nevertheless, there has been, and is, the 
ever-present threat of rising prices. 

The monetary policies of the Federal Re- 
serve and the fiscal policies of this adminis- 
tration have been designed to encourage the 
growth of the supply of goods (as the fore- 
going figures indicate), but not to encourage 
excessive credit expansion. The cost of liv- 
ing has risen an average of only six-tenths 
of 1 percent per year for the past 4 years, 
as compared with an average increase at the 
rate of about 7 percent per year for the 
preceding 13 years. In short, the rise in 
prices during this administration has been 
at only one-tenth the average annual rate 
of the preceding 13 years. Even this rise is 
more than I like to see, but it is a record of 
far better price stability than in many 
years. Nevertheless, prices have been rising 
a little faster for the past 12 months, and 
the threat of renewed inflation, which had 
been so severe from 1946 to 1952, is perhaps 
our most serious domestic economic prob- 
lem. 

The greater increase in demand for credit 
than in the supply thereof has inevitably 
brought about higher interest rates. 

The record of the past 4 years is one of 
sensitive and flexible adjustments to the re- 
lease of controls, and to the return to free 
markets, an accommodation of the post- 
Korea curtailment in military spending, and 
of a free market’s emphasis first on hous- 
ing, then automobiles, and now new-plant 
construction with continuous improvement 
in the total economy. It is a record of 
encouraging savings and investment in in- 
creased productive capacity, of encouraging 
an adequate volume of credit, but of not 
encouraging that excess of credit which, in 
a period of high employment, could only 
penalize our people by bidding up prices 
without increasing production. It is essen- 
tially a record of flexible and quickly ad- 
justing fiscal and monetary policy designed 
to continue the sound improvement in levels 
of living, widely shared, which is the won- 
der and ambition of all the rest of the 
world. 

It is a most significant record, important 
to us all, because the monetary activities of 
the Federal Reserve System and the fiscal 
activities of the Treasury affect the wages, 
the standard of living, and the savings— 
indeed the entire financial well-being—of 
each one of our citizens. 

It is above all a record of the renewal of 
widespread confidence of the people in the 
preservation of their individual freedom of 
choice, in their jobs, in their right to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of their own initia- 
tive and endeavor, and in the security of 
their savings. It is a record of renewed con- 
fidence in the security of our country. 

Feeling as I do that there should be the 
widest possible public interest in this sub- 
ject, and feeling such a deep pride in what 
this administration has done and is doing, 
I welcome this opportunity to speak to your 
committee, and through you, to the more 
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than 171 million Americans whom the Con- 
gress represents. 

Let me review the major policies of, and 
the fiscal actions taken by, this administra- 
tion since we took office in January 1953. 

In discussing fiscal, monetary and credit 
policies, as I am doing today, I do not want 
to give the impression that they alone can 
prevent inflation and assure economic 
growth. They are, however, a subject of 
the present inquiry and I shall concentrate 
my attention on them. Certainly if they 
are not sound, there is little chance for 
sound money and sound long-term economic 
growth. 

As a preface to our present policies, let us 
review the situation as it existed when we 
came into office. 


I. WHERE WE WERE IN 1953 
A. The direction in which we had been going 


You will recall the tremendous changes 
that had occurred in the period before 1953. 
In 10 of the 13 fiscal years from 1939 through 
1952, the Government. operated at. a deficit, 
as it had in the preceding 9 years. Largely 
as a result of World War II, the Federal debt 
increased in only 13 years from $4714 bil- 
lion at the end of 1939, to $267% billion at 
the end of 1952. The interest charge on 
this indebtedness had grown from an annual 
rate of $144 billion per year in December 
1939, to $614 billion in December 1952, an 
average increase in interest cost of almost 
$400 million per year. 

In 13 years, annual Federal taxes had in- 
creased from a little less than $5 billion 
in 1939, to almost $65 billion in 1952. This 
amounted to an increase in the average tax 
burden of each American citizen from $36 
in 1939, to $413 in 1952. 


B. The conditions which we faced upon 
taking office in 1953 


When. this administration came to office 
in January of 1958, we faced— 

1. A Federal debt equal to 89 percent of 
our annual national income. 

2. Budget expenditures of $74.3 billion for 
fiscal 1953, and proposed budget expenditures 
of $77.9 billion for 1954. 

8. A budget deficit of $9.4 billion for 1953, 
and a planned deficit of $9.9 billion for 1954. 

4. A continuing spiral of inflation which 
had reduced the purchasing power of the 
dollar from 100 cents in 1939, to 77 cents by 
1945, and had further reduced it to 52 cents 
by 1952. 

In appraising these conditions and the 
course to pursue, we were influenced by a 
recognition of the overpowering importance 
of preventing another devastating postwar 
inflation, which, prior to 1953, the Govern- 
ment was attempting to control by inade- 
quate means. 


II. THE GOALS WHICH OUR ADMINISTRATION SET 
FOR ITSELF 

Within less than a month of his taking 
office in 1953, President Eisenhower, in his 
State of the Union Message, called attention 
to the “inescapable need for economic health 
and strength,” and stated: 

“Our immediate task is to chart a fiscal 
and economic policy that can: 

“First, reduce the planned deficits and 
then balance the budget, which means, 
among other things, reducing Federal ex- 
penditures to the safe minimum; 

“Second, meet the huge costs of our de< 
fense; 

“Third, properly handle the burden of our 
inheritance of debt and obligations; 

“Fourth, check the menace of inflation; 

“Fifth, work toward the earliest possible 
reduction of the tax burden; 

“Sixth, make constructive plans to encour- 
age the initiative of our citizens.” 

Let. us review these goals and our efforts, 
our difficulties, and our accomplishments to 
date, in achieving them. 
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Ill. WHAT THIS ADMINISTRATION 
PLISHED 


A. “First, reduce the planned deficits and 
then balance the budget, which means, 
among other things, reducing Federal ex- 
penditures to the safe minimum.” 

To what extent have we accomplished the 
goal? 

1. We first reduced and then entirely 
eliminated planned deficits. 

The budget in effect when we took office 
in 1958 produced a $9.4 billion deficit, and 
the budget proposed for the fiscal year 1954 
called for a $9.9 billion deficit. Our admin- 
istration immediately went to work with the 
help of the Congress to reduce the planned 
deficit for fiscal 1954, and indeed the final 
deficit ($3.1 billion) was only one-third of 
that anticipated by the prior administration. 

Without the largest tax cut in our Nation’s 
history, the budget would have been bal- 
anced in 1955. However, in view of the 
transition resulting from the reduction in 
military spending, and anticipated further 
reductions in spending which in fact ma- 
terialized concurrently with our action, we 
were able to pass some of the savings from 
our reduced expenditures back to the peo- 
ple, even though this meant another year’s 
delay in achieving a balanced budget. Fiscal 
1955 was, however, the last year of deficits. 

2. We have balanced the budget. 

By fiscal 1956, we had entirely eliminated 
deficits, balanced the budget, and completed 
the year with a surplus of $1.6 billion. 

The 1957 budget will result in another 
surplus, and the budget proposed by the 
President for 1958 provides for a third suc- 
cessive surplus for the first time in 25 years. 


HAS ACCOM- 


3. We have reduced Federal expenditures. ` 


Federal expenditures were reduced from 
$74.3 billion in the inherited budget of 1953, 
to $67.8 billion in 1954, and $64.6 billion in 
1955. Asaresult of additional programs au- 
thorized by the Congress, substantial pay 
increases, and the need for increasingly ex- 
pensive military equipment, expenditures in- 
creased slightly in the past year to $66.5 bil- 
lion, with further increases anticipated to 
$68.9 billion for 1957 and $71.8 billion for 
1958. 

The 1957 budget is $5.4 billion below the 
budget we inherited in 1953, and is but 16 
percent of our current gross national prod- 
uct now as compared to 21 percent in 1953. 

B. “Second, meet the huge costs of our 
defense.” 

Major national security expenditures have 
been reduced from $50.4 billion in 1953, to 
$46.9 billion in 1954, to an estimated $41.0 
billion in 1957, with a proposed $43.3 billion 
in 1958. This reduction has been achieved 
despite the fact that, though not at war, we 
are still engaged in a titanic contest which 
requires not only the expense of prepared- 
ness, but extremely expensive research and 
development. Such research is necessary to 
assure preparedness for tomorrow, and the 
days beyond, in the terrible race for primacy 
in the most complete transition from old to 
new weapons in the history of the world. 

While our fantastically costly weapons of 
tomorrow are still in the expensive research 
and development stage, we must continue to 
maintain our maximum strength in the 
weapons of today. This means that during 
this transition period we must support in- 
creased costs of two systems of defense. 

We have met these huge costs with a 
balanced budget and with a reduced tax 
burden. We have provided the necessary 
large amounts of expensive and revolution- 
arily new equipment needed for our na- 
tional safety, greatly expanded our produc- 
tive facilities, and at the same time enabled 
far more capital and labor to be directed to- 
ward building more cars, more houses, more 
of all of the good things our people need 
and want. 

C. “Third, properly handle the burden of 
our inheritance of debt and obligations.” 
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As you have invited the Under Secretary, 
Mr. Burgess, to meet with you, I have asked 
him to report to you in detail on our han- 
dling of the debt. 

In preface to his remarks, I might say 
that the management of $275 billion of debt 
is not a simple assignment under any cir- 
cumstances. The Federal Reserve’s proper 
withdrawal from the pegging of the Govern- 
ment bond market, which withdrawal was 
the most effective single action taken in the 
battle against inflation, has made it more 
difficult to manage debt operations than it 
was when a fixed rate was assured. Had 
such a policy continued, however, the re- 
sulting inflation would eventually have pro- 
duced even greater complications for debt 
management than we have experienced un- 
der a system whereby interest rates are de- 
termined by the forces of the market. 

In January 1953, when this administra- 
tion took office, the average rate on all 
Government interest-bearing issues out- 
standing was 2.35 percent. The total net 
computed interest cost at an annual rate 
at that time was $6.2 billion. Four years 
later the average rate on all Government 
issues outstanding was 2.67 percent or an 
increase of about three-tenths of 1 per- 
centage point. The total net annual com- 
puted interest cost, as of December 31, 1956, 
was $7.3 billion, of which $0.9 billion is due 
to increased interest rates, and $0.2 billion 
is due to an increase in the debt incurred 
to pay obligations inherited from previous 
commitments. 

This increase in interest rates results from 
the free market influences of supply and de- 
mand in a period of unparalleled prosperity. 
It is a continuation of a rise that has been 
going on for the past 10 years under the 
growing pressure of borrowing demands. 


Computed interest rate on the public debt 
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For the entire period from December 1946 
through May 1957 there was an increase of 
sixty-nine one hundredths of 1 percent in 
the computed interest rate on the public 
debt. Of that increase, twenty-nine one 
hundredths occurred prior to this admin- 
istration, and forty one hundredths occurred 
during this administration. 

During the past 4 years there has been no 
increase in public debt interest cost in rela- 
tion to national income. The interest cost 
was 2.1 percent of national income in De- 
cember 1952, and was the same percentage 
in December 1956, for the increase in inter- 
est cost has only kept pace with the in- 
crease in national income. 

Furthermore, the $1 billion increase in 
interest paid reflects increased earnings re- 
ceived by the investors who own the securi- 
ties. 

Of the $7 billion of interest paid on the 
public debt during calendar year 1956, $1.4 
billion represented the payment of interest 
to social security funds and other Govern- 
ment investment accounts. 

About $0.6 billion of public debt interest 
was received by the Federal Reserve banks, 
90 percent of which is returned to the Treas- 
ury as surplus earnings. 

Commercial banks received approximately 
$1.4 billion of such interest last year. About 
$0.6 billion went to other financial insti- 
tutions (mostly insurance companies and 
savings banks), $0.5 billion to corporations, 
$0.4 billion to State and local governments, 
and $0.4 billion to nonprofit institutions, 
foreign accounts, etc. The remainder of 
about $1.8 billion—the largest single seg- 
ment of the interest on the public debt— 
went to individuals, either in the form of 
cash payments or accumulated interest to 
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the 40 million holders of savings bonds. Mil- 
lions of Americans are benefiting from . 
these higher interest rates. 

I am asking Mr. Burgess to review other 
phases of our debt management program. : 

D. “Fourth, check the menace of inflation.” 

1. The problem: At the risk of oversimpli- 
fication, let me condense the story of infla- 
tion to about a dozen lines. 

Almost ali of our employable labor force 
is employed—and at higher wages than they 
have ever received before. Our people are 
buying virtually all that they are producing, 
but they want to buy more, both more con- 
sumer goods and more productive facilities. 
Being confident of the future, they desire to 
borrow to buy more. The lenders are lending 
more than ever before, but still not as much 
as the public would like. However, with 
most resources fully utilized, additional bank 
credit would not put any more people to 
work—it would merely provide additional de- 
mand in excess of the supply of both labor 
and goods. Such a demand in excess of sup- 
ply would cause a rise in prices if it were 
fed by excessive bank credit expansion. 

A rise in prices hurts every housewife, 
every one on a pension, every person with 
a fixed or lagging income, every saver. It 
robs labor of much ofits gain in wages. This 
rise in prices has been a principal cause of 
the farmers’ difficulties, because while in- 
come per farm remained fairly static during 
the last 10 years, the farmer has had to pay 
higher prices. As a consequence, he has been 
particularly hurt by the inflation which, to a 
lesser extent, injures every one of us. 

There are two ways to check this rise in 
prices: (a) increase the supply of goods, and 
(b) slow the expansion in the number of 
dollars bidding for the goods. 

We have utilized both methods. The ad- 
ministration in many ways has encouraged 
an increase in productive facilities which is 
the only way to increase the supply of goods. 
The Federal Reserve and the administration 
have taken action to restrain a too rapid 
growth in the number of borrowed dollars 
available to bid up the price of the limited 
supply of goods and services. 

2. The respective roles of the Federal Re- 
serve and the Treasury: I would like to take 
a moment to identify the respective roles 
played, on the one hand by the Treasury, 
which influences fiscal policy (through its 
recommendations on tax and budget policy 
as well as its management of the public 
debt), and on the other hand by the Federal 
Reserve, which is responsible for monetary 
policy (through its influence on the cost and 
availability of money and credit). 

A mere statement of the respective func- 
tions demonstrates the major role of the 
Federal Reserve in the effort to stop inflation. 
The Federal Reserve has the authority and 
the tools to take monetary and credit action. 
We do not. The Treasury cannot determine 
the level of interest rates but must pay the 
rates determined by market forces. The 
Federal Reserve can influence the levels of 
market rates although there are definite lim- 
its to its power to maintain any fixed level of 
rates, as is shown by history. I do not point 
this out to shift any responsibility from the 
Treasury. On the contrary, we approve 
wholeheartedly the course which the Federal 
Reserve has followed, and have admiration 
for the courage and decisiveness with which 
the Board has acted. 

(a) Through 1952: As you will recall, 
throughout the decade prior to 1951, the 
Federal Reserve followed a policy of support- 
ing the market for United States Government 
securities at or above par. ‘This was done to 
enable the Government to sell, at a low in- 
terest cost, the great volume of securities 
which was necessary to finance World War 
II. It accomplished that purpose, but, it 
created cruel inflationary conditions which 
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required the sale of more bonds and in- 
creased debt to pay the resulting higher costs 
of the war. 

In artificially holding interest rates at low 
levels, the Federal Reserve made credit cheap, 
not only for the Government, but for all þor- 
rowers. By maintaining a market which en- 
abled the banks to liquidate their Govern- 
ment bonds at any time at par or better, it 
encouraged a continuance of the war-born 
expansion of excessive bank credit. This 
cheap and plentiful credit was an important 
cause of the wartime inflation which, despite 
wartime restrictions of direct controls and 
rationing, robbed the dollar of 23 cents of its 
purchasing power between 1939 and 1945. 


Consumers | Purchasing 
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At the end of World War II there was 
an acute shortage of goods. There was, 
however, a pent-up demand, a demand made 
effective by both a large amount of liquid 
assets accumulated during the war and a 
rapid increase in private credit. The war- 
born policy of the Federal Reserve, mis- 
takenly continued into peacetime under 
Treasury insistence, enabled the supply of 
credit to rise too rapidly, with the resuit 
that this credit-backed demand for goods 
exceeded the supply of goods. While inter- 
est rates were held at artificially low levels, 
prices continued their serious rise, at an 
average annual rate of over 7 percent from 
1945 to 1951, and in those 6 years the dollar 
lost another 2314 cents of its purchasing 
power, 
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It was becoming clear to increasing num- 
bers of observers that the unwise credit 
stimulus provided by the Federal Reserve 
should be withdrawn. Such a withdrawal 
could be achieved only by paying the lesser 
penalty of an increase in the interest rates 
to be paid. It was clear that, if the Federal 
Reserve ceased purchasing Government secu- 
rities at par, natural market forces, reflecting 
increasing demand for credit, would result in 
the higher interest rates which the Federal 
Reserve purchase policy had so far postponed. 
During this postwar period, the Federal Re- 
serve made several modest moves toward freer 
short-term markets, but was held back by 
the Treasury. After a most thorough review 

- of the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of such a change, the Subcommittee on Mon- 
etary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies (the Douglas 
subcommittee) concluded in 1950 that “as a 
long-run matter we favor interest rates as 
low as they can be without inducing infla- 
tion, for low interest rates stimulate capital 
investment. But we believe that the advan- 
tages of avoiding inflation are so great and 
that a restrictive monetary policy can con- 
tribute so much to this end that the free- 
dom of the Federal Reserve to restrict credit 
and raise interest rates for general stabiliza- 
tion purposes should be restored even if the 
cost should prove to be a significant increase 
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in service charges on the Federal debt and a 
greater inconvenience to the Treasury in 
its sale of securities for new financing and 
refunding purposes.” 

Partly as a result of that review and re- 
port, the administration then in office and 
the Federal Reserve, by an agreement referred 
to as the “accord,” changed the prior policy, 
and the Federal Reserve began to withdraw 
its support to the market for Government 
bonds in March of 1951. While this was a 
step in the right direction, it was not a com- 
plete step. On a number of occasions dur- 
ing 1951 and 1952 the Treasury still relied 
on Federal Reserve purchases to keep new 
issues from sinking in the market. 

Let me pause in this chronology to remind 
you of the facts about that change in policy. 

It was put into effect by an independent 
agency, the Federal Reserve. 

It was urged by many of the best informed 
Members of Congress. 

It occurred during the preceding adminis- 
tration—21 months before this administra- 
tion took office. 

This new policy of the Federal Reserve was 
not so much anti-inflationary as it was a 
tempering of what formerly had been posi- 
tively inflationary action. The Federal Re- 
serve began to reduce the amount of credit 
it had been artificially creating. It freed 
natural market forces. 

As an incidental result of the reduction in 
the volume of artificial credit generated by 
the Federal Reserve, the supply of credit grew 
somewhat more slowly than the demand for 
credit. As a consequence, interest rates be- 
gan to rise and the market prices of bonds 
went down. 

Though the full force of this change in 
the Federal Reserve policy was not immedi- 
ately effective, almost a quarter of the in- 
crease in the computed interest rate on the 
public debt (from 2.22 percent at the time 
of the Federal Reserve-Treasury accord in 
1951 to 2.75 percent in May 1957) occurred in 
the 21 months prior to the time this admin- 
istration took office. 

As a result, banks and insurance companies 
which had such large blocks of Government 
securities were more hesitant to sell them at 
a 3- or 4-point loss in order to make a loan. 
This caused them to make fewer loans than 
they would have made had the earlier policy 
been continued. 

Although by the “accord” of March 1951 the 
administration then in office had reluctantly 
agreed to the right of the Federal Reserve to 
take such monetary action, that administra- 
tion itself continued to rely on direct con- 
trols on wages, prices, and rents. In addi- 
tion, after the short-lived budget surplus of 
1951, increasing Government spending, and 
renewed deficits in 1952, largely as a result of 
the Korean conflict, encouraged a further 
depreciation in the dollar to 52.3 cents. 


Consumer | Purchasing 
Price Index | power of dol- 


(1947-49= 100)| lar (1939= 100) 


Calendar year average 


111.0 53. 5 
113. 5 52. 3 


Inflation had been appreciably slowed, but 
if inflation was to be effectively checked, the 
Federal Reserve’s new policy had to be sup- 
ported more vigorously and supplemented 
with parallel fiscal policies. 

(b) Since 1952: In 1952, General Eisen- 
hower campaigned for the Presidency in part 
on the ground that further inflation must be 
prevented, and advocated: 

“A Federal Reserve System exercising its 
functions in the money and credit system 
without pressure for political purposes from 
the Treasury or the White House.” 

(i) We have conducted our affairs so as 
not to interfere with the Federal Reserve’s 
monetary policies: We have lived up to that 


‘faces no crisis. 
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promise to the letter. To doso, however, has 
subjected the Treasury to certain burdens, 
just as it has other borrowers. Not to do 
so would have created much more serious 
burdens for all of us. 

Although new financing was less expensive 
and easier in 1954, it has again become more 
costly. With a very high percentage of bank 
and insurance company assets now in loans, 
these institutions are not clamoring for 
long-term—or even intermediate-term— 
Government securities. - 

We must, therefore, at present, sell mostly 
shorter-term securities, which are attractive 
because of their high liquidity. I do not say 
this to complain, but to acknowledge an ob- 
vious fact. We will meet these difficulties 
and solve them as we have in the past, con- 
tinuing our flexible policy, postponing debt 
extension when we must, achieving it when- 
ever we can. 

There is a strong demand for short ma- 
turities. Our bill auctions each week are 
always well oversubscribed. The Treasury 
Our securities are the most 
highly regarded in the world. But in a free 
market, we must compete for funds. That 
means the factors of supply and demand de- 
termine the rates we must pay. Rates may 
decline or they may go higher. I would be 
disappointed to see them go higher, but if 
that is the price we must pay to prevent the 
growth of excessive credit and consequent 
inflation, it will well justify the price. 

This administration, in addition to sup- 
porting the Federal Reserve’s independence, 
has utilized its debt management and fiscal 
functions to help check inflation. 

(ii) Planned deficits have been eliminated: 
Federal deficits necessitate increased Federal 
borrowing. More Federal borrowing, to the 
extent it comes from the banks, means the 
creation of additional bank credit. This 
tends to create more spendable dollars than 
there are goods to buy. As your chairman, 
Senator BYRD, so clearly pointed out in his 
remarks to the Senate on August 13, 1954: 

“Deficit spending is perhaps the greatest 
single factor in the cheapening of the value 
of the money.” 

In ending deficits, we have eliminated this 
very inflationary pressure. 

(iii) The debt is being reduced: We re- 
duced the public debt in fiscal 1956 as a re- 
sult of our budget surplus of $1.6 billion. 
Another budget surplus is being applied 
to the debt this year and we expect to do it 
again in 1958. Reduction of the public debt 
is one of the best ways to fight inflation. 

(iv) Government expenditures have been 
reduced: Government expenditures are in- 
filationary, particularly when the economy is 
at a high level of output and employment. 
Taxes divert to Government spending some 
funds which, in the hands of the taxpayer, 
would have gone into savings. Furthermore, 
some Government expenditures go into pay- 
rolls to produce goods and services (especially 
mililtary equipment and services), which 
neither contribute to the Nation’s capital ac- 
count nor become available for private con- 
sumption. Yet this additional purchasing 
power competes for the existing supply of 
both goods and services. 

By reducing Government expenditures, we 
have released more workers and materials di- 
rectly to private industry where they could 
add further to the supply of goods and serv- 
ices needed to meet our heavy demands for 
plant and equipment, and greatly increase 
the supply of homes, cars, television sets, and 
other consumer products necessary for our 
rising standard of living. Reduced Govern- 
ment expenditures have been an anti-in- 
fiationary influence. 

(v) We have reduced the floating debt: 
The amount of marketable public debt 
maturing within a year, plus demand obli- 
gations (other than E and H savings bonds) 
in the hands of the public—securities which 
in many ways are close to cash—has been 
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reduced by $25 billion from the high point in 
1953. 

(vi) We have shifted some of the debt 
away from the banks: Since increases in 
bank loans represent additional spendable 
money, they tend to be more inflationary 
than loans that grow out of a transfer of 
existing savings. As a consequence, one of 
the Treasury’s long-range debt-management 
objectives has been to reduce bank holdings 
of Government securities to a reasonable 
minimum. To this end we have, in the past 
4 years, reduced the amount of Government 
securities held by the banks by $4 billion. 
This has been achieved in part by paying 
off some securities and in part by designing 
the terms of new issues (such as tax-antici- 
pation bills and certificates) to be particu- 
larly attractive to nonbank investors. 

(vii) We have stimulated increased sav- 
ings: Greater confidence in the future, high- 
er rates of interest, and increasing confi- 
dence in the stability of the dollar, have all 
encouraged our people to save more both 
in dollars and in relation to disposable in- 
come. As one means of encouraging savings 
and combating inflation, we have empha- 
sized the continued sale of series E and H 
savings bonds. The amount of these small- 
saver bonds outstanding has increased from 
$35.3 billion to $41.4 billion during the past 
4 years. 

Moving thus on all of these fronts, by end- 
ing deficits, by reducing the debt, by re- 
Gucing expenditures, by keeping down the 
bank-held debt, by reducing the floating 
debt, and by selling more E and H savings 
bonds, as well as by working closely with the 
Federal Reserve, we have accomplished a 
tempering of inflationary pressures during 
these years, with a decline in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar of only eight-tenths 
of a cent in 4 years. 
a 

Consumer | Purchasing 


Price Index | power of dol- 
(1947-49= 100) | lar (1989= 100) 


Calendar year average 


114.4 51.9 
114.8 ‘61.7 
114.5 51.9 
116. 2 51.1 


The past 4 years have been characterized 
by greater price stability than any other 
4-year period since 1939. But inflation is 
not stopped. It is only slowed down. In- 
deed, there has been a disturbing renewal 
of pressures in the last 12 months during 
which the dollar has lost almost 2 cents 
in purchasing power. 


Consumer Purchasing 
Month Price Index | power of dol- 
(1947-49= 100) | lar (1939= 100) 
4956—A prit..._=-.----... 114.9 51.7 
Pa ra E a 117.0 50.8 
CODE wok enn oo TEY 50. 5 
1957—January--......-...- 118.2 50.3 
February.....------ 118.7 50. 0 
Maton dss EE 118.9 50.0 
EDA N AARLE E 119.3 49.8 


This most recent decline in purchasing 
power is disturbing. It reinforces our con- 
viction that we must continue the vigorous 
pursuit of our present policies. We should 
certainly not abandon them. 

8. The necessity for flexibility: While over 
the past 4 years it has been necessary to 
follow generally anti-inflationary fiscal and 
monetary policies, we have had changes in 
the economy which have required us to 
moderate them on occasion, and we may 
encounter other circumstances which may 
require some relaxation at some times in 
the future. We approve the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the Douglas subcommittee report 
that “timely flexibility toward easy credit 
at some times and credit restriction at other 
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times is an essential characteristic of a 
monetary policy that will promote economic 
stability rather than instability.” 

Our administration had been in office only 
a few months when the coincidence of the 
full effect of the Federal Reserve’s new pol- 
icy, and the curtailment of defense spend- 
ing, temporarily changed the problem. We 
were, at that time, more concerned with 
preventing a decline in employment and 
production than with a rise in prices. Taxes 
were reduced and the administration relaxed 
downpayment and maturity terms on FHA 
and VA guaranteed housing loans. At the 
same time, Federal Reserve policy also eased, 
making funds more readily available. The 
decline was stopped and a sound economic 
expansion got underway with renewed pub- 
lic confidence in the courage of the admin- 
istration and the flexibility of its policies. 
By 1955, economic activity was again vig- 
orous and the problem was one of inflation- 
ary pressures (which have continued), and 
easy bank credit expansion was no longer 
encouraged. 

4. The available alternatives: In view of 
the breadth of the subject of your inquiry, 
it is appropriate that we consider what 
might have been some available alternatives 
to general monetary and credit policy. 

These alternatives are: 

(a) Direct controls prohibiting or limit- 
ing certain types of credit. 

(b) Compulsory saving. 

(c) Physical controls on prices and 
wages—plus, perhaps, rationing and allo- 
cation of materials and labor. 

(d) Higher taxes and large governmental 
surpluses to be applied on the bank-held 
debt. 

(e) Greater individual savings and volun- 
tary effort at restraint. 

(f) A reversion to the pre-1951 policy of 
Federal Reserve purchase of Government se- 
curities at or above par—and consequent 
encouragement of severe inflation. 

The use of any of the first three alterna- 
tives in peacetime would have been inequita- 
ble, impractical, and inconsistent with our 


traditions of freedom. The fourth alterna- 


tive would have required the imposition of 
additional taxes on top of our present heavy 
load, and would not have been acceptable. 
The fifth, which the President emphasized 
in his state of the Union message just a 
few months ago, can help immeasurably 
but can be achieved only if other policies 
are effective. 

Thus, as a practical matter, the real choice 
is between the anti-inflationary course 
which we have pursued, and a new round 
of inflation. 

Those who, in a period such as this, urge 
an abandonment of our anti-inflationary 
policies, those who urge either deficit 
financing or a policy of artificially creating 
more spendable dollars are, whether unwit- 
tingly or by intention, inflationists. No 
matter what their motives, their proposals 
for further credit expansion are proposais 
to further reduce the purchasing power of 
the dollar, to rob every housewife, every 
farmer, every pensioner, every wage earner, 
and every family with savings. Their argu- 
ments must be understood to urge just that. 

There can be no doubt as to the wisdom of 
our choice in utilizing the tools of monetary 
and credit policy. As to the extent to which 
we used these tools, I can only say that I 
gain confidence from the fact that we are 
criticized with equal vigor by those who feel 
that credit has been restricted too severely, 
and those who feel it has not been restricted 
severely enough. 

Despite some recent tendency for prices 
to rise again, the administration can take 
considerable pride in what has been achieved 
to date in respect to this, the President’s 
fourth goal. 

E. “Fifth, work toward the earliest pos- 
sible reduction of the tax burden.” 
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The Eisenhower administration and the 
Congress, working together, have already 
made possible the greatest single tax cut 
in history. 

In 1954, in order that the people might 
benefit from the substantial reduction in 
Government expenditures, we brought about 
a tax cut that has provided them with an- 
nual savings of about $7% billion. 

As the President pointed out in his letter 
of April 18, 1957, to the Speaker of the 
House, this tax cut has already saved our 
people almost $25 billion in taxes.” 

More than 60 percent of that reduction 
went to individuals. Every taxpayer bene- 
fited. 

That was a creditable accomplishment by 
the Congress and the administration. Tax 
receipts are now at an alltime high as a 
result of our current prosperity, but even 
s0, Federal taxes account for a slightly 
smaller proportion of our national income 
than they did in 1953. 

We intend to go further at the earliest 
justifiable opportunity, for the tax burden 
is still far too heavy. However, the possi- 
bility of a reduction in taxes depends upon 
the degree of success of the administration 
and the Congress in keeping the budget posi- 
tion sound. 

F. “Sixth, make constructive plans to en- 
courage the initiative of our citizens.” 

A primary goal of this administration is a 
free and prosperous America. To encourage 
the initiative, energy, and savings of our 
people, which are the only means to prosper- 
ity, our most important steps were our anti- 
inflationary actions which have increased 
public confidence in the security and sta- 
bility of our economy. In addition, we have 
taken other helpful action. 

1. We relieved the public of the burden 
of controls: When this administration took 
office in 1953, the country was still handi- 
capped with controls over prices and wages, 
and the use of certain materials. We 
promptly terminated these controls. 

2. We have reduced Government activities 
which compete with private business: Dur- 
ing the past 4 years, some 500 Federal enter- 
prises competing with business have been 
abolished. We have disposed of the 
Government-owned synthetic rubber pro- 
ducing facilities and the Government-owned 
tin smelter to private enterprise,.and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is now 
in the process of liquidation. Surplus real 
estate, worth $366 million, has been sold 
and turned back to local tax rolls. 

8. We have created a more favorable cli- 
mate for enterprise: 

(a) We have moved vigorously to prevent 
monopolies: The number of antitrust prose- 
cutions has been materially increased and 
the number of convictions, guilty pleas, and 
consent decrees obtained in the past 4 years 
has been more than 40 percent higher than 
in the preceding 4 years. 

The number of prosecutions under sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act, as amended in 
1950, has increased from only 1 in the 2 
years, 1951 and 1952, to 29 during this 
administration. 

(b) We have encouraged small business: 
Upon the success of small-business firms to 
prosper and grow depends much of ur pro- 
duction and our survival as a free competi- 
tive society. This administration has sought 
in many ways to aid smaller firms and to 
relieve them of burdensome taxes and re- 
quirements. 

In the past 4 years small business has 
benefited materially from tax-law changes— 
the expiration of the excess profits tax law, 
the reduction in personal income tax rates in 
1954, and the extensive revision of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. Even more important to 
the smaller firms is the general prosperity 
of the past 4 years. 

To aid small firms which are unable to 
Obtain adequate credit from normal sources, 
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President Eisenhower signed the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act on July 30, 1953. 
That act created the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and authorized a revolving fund of 
$275 million to provide needed loans to 
small-business concerns. Subsequently, the 
administration supported increases inthe 
SBA funds to $3875 million in 1956, 
and to $455 million in 1957. The ad- 
ministration now has a bill pending to 
increase this to $600 million, and to make 
the SBA a permanent organization. Each 
year the SBA has made a larger number of 
loans, with over $125 million made in the 
last 10 months, and currently is making 
loans to about 60 percent of the applicants 
whose files have been reviewed. 

(c) We have encouraged trade with other 
countries: This administration has effected 
measures which have aided the increase in 
our total foreign trade in 1956 by 22 percent 
(exports 25 percent) over 1952. In addition, 
the Treasury, with the cdoperation of your 
committee, has put into effect a number of 
customs simplification acts which have re- 
duced the complexities attendant on the 
movement of goods into the United States. 
We have also provided greater certainty in 
our administration of the tariff laws. 

(d) We have encouraged initiative and ac- 
tivity: Throughout the past 4 years this ad- 
ministration has continuously attempted to 
encourage rather than discourage enterprise. 
As a result, our productivity and living 
standards have been rising steadily. 

During the past 4 years, 500,000 new busi- 
ness corporations were formed in the United 
States. Of course, not all succeeded. A free 
economy is not a riskless economy. During 
that period, 44,000 enterprises—noncorporate 
as well as corporate—failed but that is low- 
er in relation to the number of new corpora- 
tions formed than during the preceding 4 
years (34,000 failures and 355,000 new in- 
corporations). 

(e) We have encouraged savings: The im- 
portance of savings as the anti-inflationary 
source of financing is so great that I would 
like to make these points: 

(i) There are many people who benefit 
from higher interest just as there are many 
who find it an additional cost. You and I 
hear complaints today about the increased 
cost of money. We know it is nowhere as 
important as the increased cost of labor, but 
we also know that higher labor cost is a 
two-sided coin. Someone pays more—but 
someone receives more, The same is true of 
interest. 

Although many of us owe money in one 
form or another, it is equally true that many 
of us have savings in one form or another. 
As a result, we have a stake in protecting 
our principal against deterioration in the 
vaiue of the dollar. We have a further stake 
in a higher interest return on our money. 
We are owners of millions of share accounts 
in savings and loan associations, time depos- 
its in banks, and mutual life insurance poli- 
cies. Many of us belong to a pension system 
and our benefit payments tend to increase 
as interest earnings rise. 

Some critics allege that higher interest 
rates benefit only the bankers. That is non- 
sense. _ Earnings of insured commercial 
banks as a return on average capital ac- 
counts in 1956 were 7.82 percent. This is 
lower than the average for the prior 3 years, 
or for the years 1948-52. Such bank earn- 
ings have averaged 8.29 percent for the past 
4 years. This is less than the average of 
8.62 percent for the entire 8 years of the 
prior administration. Bank earnings for 
1956 of 7.82 percent are substantially less 
than the average earnings of all manufac- 
turing companies which averaged 12.3 per- 
cent. In 1952, bank earnings of 8.1 percent 
compared with manufacturing earnings of 
10.3 percent. 

Bankers are brokers of money. When they 
teceive more, they pay more. Our people 
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have approximately 90 million savings ac- 
counts in banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations. As you know, during the past 
few years most banks and savings and loan 
associations have increased the rates they 
pay to the saver. The amount of return 
paid or accrued for savers in the savings and 
loan associations (members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System) increased from 
less than $500 million in 1952, to an esti- 
mated billion dollars in 1956. The amount 
of interest so accrued for savers in mutual 
savings banks rose from $500 million to al- 
most $800 million in 1956. Interest paid 
or accrued to depositors in commercial banks 
increased from about $450 million in 1952, to 
about $800 million in 1956. In the past 4 
years, interest rates on all these types of 
savings have been moving upward, and, in 
a modest way, we have followed with our 
recent increase in the interest rates on new- 
ly purchased savings bonds. 

(ii) Increased interest stimulates savings: 
The higher interest rates paid in the past 
few years have encouraged greater savings. 
During the 4 years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, our people saved more, both 
in terms of dollars ($75 billion of personal 
savings compared to $5614 billion in the 
preceding 4 years), and in relation to dis- 
posable income, 7.1 percent as compared to 
6.4 percent. 

(iii) Increased savings are a major means 
of assuring continued high employment and 
prosperity: Increased capital investment 
(more tools, more factories, more equip- 
ment), is necessary to provide the jobs with 
the high wage levels which are paid in this 
country. It is the principal means by which 
we can raise our living standards. To the 
extent such increases in capital investment 
are provided by excessive bank credit ex- 
pansion, they are inflationary. To the ex- 
tent they are financed out of savings, they 
are not. 

With the great increase in capital invest- 
ment in tools, it is essential to encourage 
savings in order that as little of this invest- 
ment as possible be financed in such a way 
as to stimulate another round of inflation. 

In the past 4 years, we have moved to an 
unparalleled prosperity. More people are liv- 
ing better than ever before. It is this pros- 
perity, in turn, which creates heavy demands 
for money and requires some anti-inflation- 
ary restraint. 

We have made great progress toward the 
sixth goal established by the President— 
to make constructive plans to encourage the 
initiative of our citizens. 


Iv. CURRENT MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICIES 
HAVE BEEN BENEFICIAL TO THE ECONOMY 


This administration has successfully en- 
couraged saving, enterprise, and production, 
This is a demonstrable and desirable ac- 
complishment. With such means as it has 
had at its disposal, the administration has 
attempted to arrest inflation and has been 
largely successful. 

I note, however, that there have been some 
complaints that the monetary and fiscal 
policies have been too severe and have af- 
fected certain segments of the economy un- 
fairly. 

A. Has the administration’s anti-infla- 
tionary program been injurious? 

Let me review again what the admin- 
istration has done to fight inflation. 

We have reduced the Government debt. 

We have reduced Government expendi- 
tures. 

We have balanced the budget. 

We have reduced the floating debt. 

We have moved some of the debt out of 
the hands of the banks and put more of it 
into the hands of individuals. 

The reduction in Government expendi- 
tures has perhaps injured those corpora- 
tions which might have received orders 
had the Government spent more money. 
The entire course of action, having been an- 
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ti-inflationary, may have injured those few 
who might have benefited, at the expense 
of the rest of our citizens, from runaway 
inflation. But, except for these few, the 
good of the overwhelming majority of our 
people was best served by the course we have 
followed. 

We have also endorsed the independence 
of the Federal Reserve and conducted our 
affairs in such a way as to avoid interference 
with its anti-inflationary monetary policy. 

B. Has the Federal Reserve’s anti-infla- 
tionary program been injurious? 

1. By restricting the growth of credit? 

The Federal Reserve’s program is one of 
allowing the natural market forces to oper- 
ate, while adjusting credit availability to 
meet the needs of normal seasonal activi- 
ties and sustainable economic growth. The 
Federal Reserve has ceased its earlier policy 
of creating additional bank credit, except 
to the extent needed to meet the basic re- 
quirements of a healthy economy. 

(a) The Federal Reserve has not reduced 
the volume of available credit. 

Some current discussions of Federal Re- 
serve policy proceed on the mistaken assump- 
tion that the Federal Reserve has reduced 
the amount of credit below an amount pre- 
viously available. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Credit (the aggregate of 
new savings and new bank credit) has ex- 
panded substantially in the past 4 years, 
and at a rate fully equal to the need. 

There is more credit outstanding today 
ais ge before—$14614 billion more than 

n . 


[In billions of dollars] 
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Amount out- 
standing— 


Uses and sources of credit Change 


Dec. 31,|Dec. 31, 
1952 


1956 
Uses of credit: 
Individual: 
Pteraire EN 82.4 | 131.5 | -+49.1 
Consumir- sienen 27.4 41.9 | +14.5 
Other. Lovee sk 25. 7 84.1 +8.4 
a gu a E A M A 3 207.5 | -+72.0 
PR SA o PAREI T ee 2. 9. 7 

State and local govern- PESATA 
Mt oe Ce eee 31.2 50.0 | +18.8 

pien (other than Fed- 
T a OEE AEF SE 369.6 | 506.8 137.2 
Federal Government......._- 267.4 | 276.7 TET 3 
TOUR ROAA ERRE SE AE! ALT, 637.0 | 783.5 | +146.5 


As important as the fact of the increase 
in credit, is the source of this increase, 


[ In billions of dollars] 


Amount out- 


a standing— 
Uses and sources of credit Change 
Dee. 31,| Dec. 31, 
1952 1956 
Sources of credit: 
Nonbank credit (savings)_..| 508.0 | 643.8 | +-135.8 
Bank credit (money sup- 
DIYs cpu ndactennes alone 129.0 | 139.7] +10.7 
1 AE MEAE A T O, A 637.0 | 783.5 | +146. 5 


In 1956 alone, total debt (other than Fed- 
eral Government) increased $37%4 billion. 
Of this increase, $17.5 billion was individual 
debt, $15.5 billion corporate, and $4.5 bil- 
lion State and local government debt. (The 
Federal debt was reduced by $4.1 billion in 
the calendar year 1956.) 

The increase in total credit in the past 4 
years has been greater than in either of the 
2 preceding 4-year periods. But a most im- 
portant fact to note is that 93 percent of 
this increase has come from savings and only 
7 percent from an expansion in the money 
supply. 
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[In billions of dollars] 


Increases in 4-year period 


Uses and sources of credit 


Uses of credit: 
Individual: 


MOTpOrale.c- 452s ee--- 
State and local government. 


Total (other than 
Federal) 


Sources of credit: 
Nonbank credit (savings) -- 
Bank credit (money sup- 
DIY) ua secennncenonccnncnes 


Of the $146.5 billion increase, $135.8 billion 
has come from existing funds of nonbank in- 
vestors (which amount may be called sav- 
ings), and only $10.7 billion from bank credit 
expansion, or increased money supply (new 
and additional spendable dollars). The to- 
tal increase has been adequate for our most 
healthy economic expansion in many years. 
The growth in the money supply, at the rate 
of only 2 percent per year, has prevented any 
objectionable bank credit inflation. The 
secret of success in providing adequate funds 
for proper expansion without inflation is to 
encourage savings as the principal source, 
That we have done. 

The foregoing table points out three most 
important facts: 

(i) Total loans have increased substan- 
tially in the past 4 years, indeed more than 
in either of the two preceding 4-year periods, 

(ii) This increase has been primarily in 
private credit, credit to buy homes, cars, con- 
sumer goods, rather than tanks or guns. 

(iii) This increase has come much more 
from savings and less from bank credit ex- 
pansion than in prior years, hence it has 
been much less inflationary. 

The Federal Reserve policy of not encourag- 
ing more rapid bank credit expansion has 
been based on the premise that further ex- 
pansion of bank credit would merely have 
enabled more would-be buyers to bid up the 
price of the limited supply of goods and 
services. This policy has been necessary and 
in the best interests of the great majority 
of our people. But despite the substantial 
credit expansion that has taken place, since 
there has been less new credit created than 
the demand therefor, there has been some 
disappointment, and in some cases, real 
hardship. 

It is said that the unavailability of un- 
limited credit has been particularly burden- 
some on the housing industry, on small busi- 
ness, and on State and municipal projects. 
As these areas are very important to all of 
us, perhaps we should briefly review them. 

(a) Housing: It is charged that we have 
impeded the flow of credit to housing. Dur- 
ing the past 25 years, far from restricting 
credit to housing, the Government has great- 
ly increased the volume of credit available 
to this industry, over what it would be in a 
normal free market, by stepping in and guar- 
anteeing the payment of millions of home- 
owners’ mortgages. This has helped to pro- 
vide many Americans with homes which they 
otherwise could not afford. On the whole, 
this has been a good program, but we must 
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recognize that it has introduced certain arti- 
ficialities into the free market for the pur- 
pose of diverting credit from other uses into 
home mortgages, credit that wouldn’t be 
available to housing without these Govern- 
ment guaranties. That was true under the 
prior administration; it is true under this 
administration. 

Has this administration restricted the 
terms of new housing loans? We have not; 
we have relaxed them. We have lowered 
the minimum downpayment on FHA loans, 
and we have permitted 30-year loans in place 
of the former 25-year maximum. We have 
materially liberalized FHA mortgage terms 
on existing homes. In addition, FNMA spe- 
cial-assistance programs have been innovated 
since 1952 to provide mortgage support for 
relocation, redevelopment, and rehabilitation 
housing under sections 220 and 221 of the 
National Housing Act, for housing for the 
elderly, and for Capehart military housing. 
Also, the voluntary home mortgage credit 
program, started in 1954, has helped obtain 
home financing for veterans and others in 
small and remote communities, and for mi- 
nority group members. 

Has the administration restricted the 
availability of mortgage funds by curtailing 
the FNMA secondary market operations? 
Again, let’s look at the record. 

Purchases of mortgages by FNMA in the 
secondary mortgage market, during the last 
12 months, have totaled nearly a billion 
dollars, an amount surpassed only in the 
calendar year 1950. Furthermore, in 1950 
all of those funds were provided by the 
Treasury; under the sounder participating 
program as Congress has now revised it, the 
funds largely come from-sprivate sources. 

According to preliminary figures, in May 
of this year there were 96,000 private non- 
farm housing starts. This is a second con- 
secutive monthly increase on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, and brings the annual rate 
of new housing starts in May up to 990,000. 
While this is somewhat below the annual rate 
of 1,146,000 starts in May a year ago, and 
even further below the 1,398,000 rate in May 
1955, it is still a substantial volume of 
housing. 

There are undoubtedly many contributing 
causes to this decline. For the past few 
years home construction has been running 
ahead of new family formation, with a con- 
sequent reduction in the backlog of young 
families needing a home. Building costs 
have risen substantially in the past 10 years. 
The price of land has also risen, as Have 
State and local taxes, which are an element 
of cost. As the aggregate of these costs 
results in substantial increases in the price 
of a home, the number of potential pur- 
chasers is reduced. This cost increase has 
been accentuated by the host of new labor- 
saving appliances and luxury equipment 
which our people feel are now necessary in 
ahome. There has been actual overbuilding 
in some localities and a diminishing supply 
of desirable building sites in others. 

All of these factors have had an adverse 
effect on new home construction, but the 
unavailability of unlimited mortgage credit 
is also a major factor, and it falls most 
heavily on those who heretofore have been 
able to obtain mortgage credit only through 
Government assistance. 

The number of new homes financed 
through conventional mortgages (based en- 
tirely on the credit of the borrower and the 
amount of his equity) has not declined. In- 
deed, the number of such housing starts so 
financed in the first 5 months of this year 
(269,400) was slightly higher than the num- 
ber so financed in the first 6 months of last 
year. It is the Government-guaranteed 
mortgages which are finding the less recep- 
tive market. The number so financed in the 
first 5 months of this year (114,200) was 42 
percent less than the number financed in the 
first 5 months last year. This decline is due 
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to the lower interest rate which such guar- 
anteed loans bear. The increase in the maxi- 
mum rate on FHA loans from 4% to 5 per- 
cent has given such financing renewed 
strength, but the lack of Congressional au- 
thorization of an increase in the rate on 
VA-guaranteed mortgages has made it in- 
creasingly difficult for a veteran to obtain 
such a loan. 

The significance of rate limitations is in- 
dicated by the most recent figures. Housing 
starts financed by conventional mortgages 
increased from 63,900 in April to 69,000 in 
May (which compares with 64,500 in May 
1956). Housing starts under the FHA pro- 
gram increased from 12,100 in April, to 15,000 
in May (as compared with 19,700 in May 
1956). Housing starts under VA inspection 
declined from 18,500 in April, to 12,000 in 
May (compared with 26,600 in May 1956). 

Thus it appears that there is only a rela- 
tively limited supply of mortgage credit 
available for the small downpayment, ex- 
tended terms, and 4% percent interest rate 
on VA-guaranteed loans. There is a sub- 
stantial volume of mortgage money available 
for FHA-insured mortgages at the 5 percent 
rate, although there is some insistence on 
higher downpayments than the minimum 
permitted under FHA terms. There appears 
to be sufficient mortgage credit available to 
finance those borrowers who can make an 
adequate downpayment and pay the going 
rate of interest. 

This is the result of a free money market. 
It undoubtedly has caused many young 
families to postpone the purchase of a new 
home. Their disappointment, and that of 
the builder, is understandable. Yet how 
much better off would they have been if a 
more than adequate supply of credit had 
brought about increased prices not only of 
their home but of all of the other articles 
which they desire? 

(b) Small business: I am sure that there 
have been some small-business firms which 
have been unable to obtain all of the credit 
that they would have liked at the rates they 
would like to pay. I believe this has been 
true in every year through history, and it 
has been true for each of the past 4 years, 
but this does not mean that there has been 
any reduction in the dollars of credit ex- 
tended small business in the past 4 years. 
Quite the contrary. Both the number and 
amount of loans made to small business 
have been increasing substantially. 

In this connection we must remember 
that the great majority of our banks are 
themselves quite small and the size of the 
loans they can make is limited by law. Of 
the 13,101 insured commercial banks in the 
United States, 10,853 have deposits of less 
than $10 million each, and, in general, can- 
not make loans above $100,000. Total loans 
of banks in this category increased by almost 
$2.1 billion during the past 4 years, an 
increase of 19 percent. Virtually all of their 
loans are to farmers, homeowners, Con- 
sumers, and small-business firms. 

Another 1,802 banks generally can make 
loans up to $500,000, but most of their loans 
would actually be in amounts of less than 
$100,000. Total loans of banks in this 
category increased by $4.4 billion during 
the past 4 years, an increase of 44 percent. 

The remaining 446 banks do indeed repre- 
sent almost 65 percent of the Nation’s 
deposits, and are of great importance to the 
economy. They are the primary source of 
bank credit to larger business firms, but 
even they make many loans to small busi- 
ness. A survey made of a representative 
group of 78 such large banks indicated that 
in the year from September 1, 1955 to August 
31, 1956, their small-business loans (for 
amounts of under $100,000) had increased by 
$228 million, or 14 percent, and that the 
number of such loans had increased by 5 
percent. Within this group there was more 
of an increase, both in numbers and dollar- 
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amount, in the loans under $50,000 than in 
those between $50,000 and $100,000. 

While it is true that total business loans 
of banks increased somewhat more rapidly 
than those loans for amounts under $100,000, 
this is a pattern which would be expected in 
such a period of rapid economic expansion 
for the cyclical heavy goods industries 
naturally tend to require a larger volume of 
credit in such a period. At all times the 
established, successful firm is more able to 
obtain necessary credit than is the new, 
unproven or unsuccessful company, and this 
is particularly true of a period of credit 
stringency. Not all firms have obtained all 
of the credit they have wanted. Yet, in 
the aggregate, they have obtained more 
than ever before. 

In addition to the increased amount of 
bank credit received by small business dur- 
ing the past 4 years, there has also been a 
sizable volume of book credit extended by 
larger firms to smaller firms (distributors, 
merchanis, and suppliers). 

I do not mean to minimize the disappoint- 
ment, inconvenience, and in many cases, 
real hardship, that some businesses have ex- 
perienced because of their inability to obtain 
as much credit as they would have liked. 

Indeed this is a matter of deep interest 
to the administration, which, as you know, 
has supported the creation of the Small 
Business Administration, the enactment of 
improved tax laws and the granting of 
exemptions from certain Securities and Ex- 
change Commission regulations. In addi- 
tion, we have made vigorous efforts to see 
that more defense work is subcontracted to 
smaller firms. 

I understand that you intend to invite 
Mr. Mueller, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, to testify before you, and I believe 
he will discuss the matter of small business 
financing at somewhat greater length. I do, 
however, want to make the point that there 
has been a large volume of credit available 
to, and used by, small business in the past 
4 years. 

(c) States and municipalities: In the past 
4 years, a quarter of a million new school- 
rooms have been built for our youngsters. 
Total public construction in 1956 was 23 
percent above 1952 levels, and educational 
construction up 56 percent. 

During 1956 alone, new borrowing by 
States and municipalities. totaled $5.4 bil- 
lion, and during the last 9 months for which 
figures are available, more elementary and 
secondary school bonds were sold than in 
any 9-month period in our history. 

State and municipal financing has in- 
creased by $18.8 billion in the past 4 years. 
This is more than it has ever increased in 
any other 4-year period, and compares with 
$11.5 billion during the period 1948-52. 

These figures do not demonstrate any 
extraordinary burden on State and munic- 
ipal financing from lack of available credit. 
Undoubtedly, local governments have been 
unable to obtain all of the funds they would 
have wished, but they have built more and 
financed more than in any other 4-year 
period. 

The Federal Reserve’s monetary policy for 
the past 4 years hasbeen, and is, one of 
discouraging the growth of credit at quite 
as rapid a rate as would-be borrowers de- 
sire. AS a consequence, some individuals, 
some home purchasers, some small busi- 
nesses, and some municipalities, and other 
categories of our citizens, have felt some 
pinch as a result of limited credit. But— 

In the past 4 years, small loans to busi- 
ness have increased substantially. 

In the past 4 years, $5714 billion has been 
spent for housing—as much as had been 
spent in the preceding 6 years. 

In the past 4 years, $16.7 billion has been 
spent for new highway construction—more 
‘than had been spent in the preceding 11 
years. 
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In the past 4 years, $8.8 billion has been 
spent for school construction—more than 
had been spent in the preceding 20 years. 

This is not the record of extreme credit 
stringency. Any freer credit would have in- 
flated prices. 

2. By permitting interest rates to rise: 
The Federal Reserve’s abandonment of its 
pegging of prices in the bond market has 
prevented an unlimited growth in credit. 
It was intended to, and did, slow the rate 
of growth of bank credit. It also has re- 
sulted in some increase in interest rates. 
It is alleged by some that this increase in 
interest rates has brought about a severe 
increase in the burden of taxes and in the 
prices we pay for manufactured goods, or 
utility services; that it has materially in- 
creased farmers’ costs, or the price of a 
home. Is that true? 

Higher interest (although the result of a 
lesser supply of credit than the demand 
therefor, a condition which prevents far 
greater inflationary increases in other costs) 
is itself an element of general costs and in 
some cases may be refiected in higher prices. 
However, interest payments are such a small 


` fraction of the total cost of business opera- 


tions, that a rise in the rate does not rep- 
resent much of an increase in total cost. 

(a) The interest burden on the taxpayer: 
Total budget expenditures for fiscal 1957 are 
estimated at $68.9 billion. Of this, $7.2 bil- 
lion, or 10.4 percent, represents interest ex- 
penditures. The per capita cost of all ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government for 
this fiscal year is $406; for interest alone, the 
per capita cost is $42.40. In 1952, interest 
on the public debt was $37.57 per capita. 
Thus the increase in interest on the public 
debt during the past 4 years amounts to 
less than $5 per person. 

(b) The price of manufactured goods: In 
1946, gross sales of all manufacturers 
amounted to $132 billion. Manufacturers 
had net interest expense in that year of 
about $154 million, equal to one-eighth of 1 
percent of total sales. In 1952, interest ex- 
pense had increased to about one-fourth of 
1 percent, and on the basis of limited infor- 
mation now available, it appears that the 
1956 ratio will be about one-third of 1 per- 
cent. Thus, interest costs are only one- 
third of 1 percent of the average sales price 
of manufactured goods. Of the cost of an 
article selling for $100, about 33 cents repre- 
sents interest, with no more than 10 cents of 
that representing an increase since 1952. 
Furthermore, the increase in this minor item 
of interest costs reflects an increase in the 
amount of debt as well as an increase in in- 
terest rates. 

The relative unimportance of interest as 
a part of total costs is reflected in the fact 
that during the same 10-year period, prices 
of goods that consumers buy rose 27144 per- 
cent, or $27.50 on a $100 item (due to la- 
bor and other costs), compared to the 20- 
cent increase due to higher interest. The 
far greater significance of the increase in 
labor and other costs is reflected quite clearly 
in the price of consumers’ services which 
have risen 43144 percent during the same 10 
years. 

It is apparent from these figures that even 
with increased interest rates and increased 
indebtedness, the burden of interest costs on 
manufacturers in reference to their total 
costs is very slight. The effect of higher 
interest on the sales price of goods is hardly 
significant. 

This is even more apparent when we com- 
pare the increased costs of the last year. 


Prices of goods bought by consumers (which : 
reflect material, labor, interest, and profit) 


have risen 1.3 percent. The price of con- 
sumers’ services (which reflect primarily 
labor costs) has gone up 2.3 percent. 

(c) Public utility rates: It has been sug- 
gested that higher interest rates lead to sub- 
stantial increases in public utility rates. 


This sounds plausible because public utili- _ 


averaged 6.1 percent. 


June 18 
ties rely heavily on bonded indebtedness. 
However, the latest figures available indi- 
cate that the net interest expense of public 
utilities is still less than 4 percent of gross 
revenue—the same proportion as in 1952. 
Even for electric utilities, where average 
interest cost on long-term debt now ex- 
ceeds 5 percent of gross revenue, the rela- 
tive cost of interest has risen very slowly. 
The estimated average of 5.2 percent for both 
1955 and 1956, compares with 4.8 percent in 
1952 and 5 percent for 1946. 

(d) Farmers’ costs: Difficult as- the 
farmer’s position has been, it is not the 
result of interest rates. The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that only about 5 
percent of farmers’ costs are for interest. 
Interest rates on farm loans outstanding in 
insured commercial banks on June 30, 1956, 
This was four-tenths 
of a percentage point higher than the aver- 
age rate reported in a similar survey made 
in 1947. Thus this four-tenths of 1 percent 
increase in rate would be less than one-half 
of 1 percent of his total costs, or 5 cents on 
a sale of $10 worth of farm products. 

(e) The cost of a home: The effect of 
higher interest rates in relation to the de- 
cline in private non-farm housing starts 
from 465,000 units in the first 5 months 
of last year to 384,000 for the same period 
this year, has been grossly exaggerated. 
Housing is perhaps the most dramatic ex- 
ample of the effect of rising costs. Hourly 
wage rates in building construction have 
risen 21 percent in the past 4 years. In the 
manufacture of some products, the increased 
cost due to hourly labor rates has been offset 
by greater efficiency. Through use of addi- 
tional capital goods (tools), the productivity 
per man hour has been increased enough so 
that the total cost has been kept fairly stable. 
This is true of most of our home appliances, 
However, in those fields in which mechani- 
zation is not practicable or in which restric- 
tive practices or legal requirements have 
prohibited maximum efficiency, the cost of 
the finished product has risen in close rela- 
tion to the increase in hourly labor rates. 
There is no better example of this than 
housing. 

Many home purchasers consider only the 
size of the required monthly payment—not 
the number thereof or the elements that 
make it up. To them, interest is of no sig- 
nificance. To the more sophisticated pur- 
chaser who inquires as to the component 
elements in his mortgage payments, in- 
creased interest rates are small in relation 
to increased labor and material costs. This 
is apparent if we compare the cost and finan- 
cing charges of the same house in the spring 
of 1946, 1953, and 1957. Let us take as an 
example a house that cost $10,000 to build 
in the spring of 1946, and compute the 
required monthly payments on the basis of 
15 percent down and the balance over a 
period of 20 years. 


Spring of— 
1946 1953 1957 
Estimated cost of house... $10, 000 | $17,300 |$19, 000 
Interest rate (FHA) (per- 
ent). 2c Shades ei 4 444 5 
Monthiy payment (for 20 
TORFS); annnka ao ae $51.51 | $91.06 | $106. 58 
Increase in cost of house 
+ BINCO LOND. on dean tenting [anon aee ee $7,300 | $9,000 
Increase in monthly pay- 
ment since 1946: 
Due tointerest tato ssaka aaua $8.7 
Die toothef Ciia enlaten SEARO $46. 36 


The. monthly payment has more than 
doubled in 11 years. Of this increase of 
$55.07, $46.36 reflects higher labor and ma- 
terial cost, and $8.71 is dwe to higher in- 
terest rates. During the past 4 years in 
which our policies have resisted inflation, the 
sales price of that house has gone up much 
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less (about $400 per year as compared to 
about $1,000 per year from 1946 to 1953). 
Which has been the major factor in dis- 
couraging construction? The $9,000 increase 
in building cost ($46.36 per month), or the 
1-percent increase in the cost of interest 
($8.71 per month) ? 

While interest is an element in the cost 
of mortgaged homes, the increase in interest 
rates has not been the major factor in 
delaying home construction. Mortgage in- 
terest rates were higher in 1955 than in any 
prior recent year, yet new nonfarm housing 
starts were the second highest in history, at 
more than 1,300,000. 

Almost 5 million new dwelling units have 
been built in the past 4 years. Less than 
3% million new households have. been 
formed in that period, so that 14% million 
units have gone to satisfy prior shortages 
and to cover houses abandoned or razed to 
make way for new construction. The pro- 
portion of married couples without their 
own household has declined 21 percent since 
1952. 

A strong desire continues to exist for bet- 
ter housing—but it is hindered from becom- 
ing an effective demand by today’s inflated 
prices. To attempt to force an acceleration 
in home construction today by making more 
credit available for housing would add fur- 
ther to the already increased building costs. 
This would not only be inflationary; it 
would encourage uneconomic practices and 
curtail the new construction that we might 
otherwise expect in years to come. 

The foregoing review of the effects of this 
administration’s fiscal policies indicates that 
the supply of credit has not been reduced. 
The supply of credit has merely been pre- 
vented from expanding as rapidly as the de- 
mand therefor. This slowing of the rate of 
growth of credit has inconvenienced those 
who have found credit unavailable, and im- 
posed a higher charge on those who have 
borrowed. These results are hardly wel- 
comed for their own sake—but they are the 
price we have had to pay for the price sta- 
bility that we have achieved in the past 4 
years. This has been a far greater stability 
in prices and in the purchasing power of 
the dollar than we have enjoyed for two 
decades. Faced with this choice between the 
inconvenience of limited credit and the rob- 
bery of renewed inflation, our people would 
certainly choose the course which we have 
pursued for the past 4 years. 


CONCLUSION 


I have attempted to review for you the 
conditions existing when the Eisenhower 
administration took office, the goals that 
the President set for us, and Our progress 
toward those gods. 

We have not achieved perfection. We have 
been unable to fully accomplish some of our 
debt management objectives. We have per- 
haps checked, but not entirely stopped in- 
fiationary pressures. In the process, some 
of our citizens, some of our municipalities, 
and some of our businesses, have been un- 
able to obtain all of the credit they would 
have liked. We have had a large measure 
`of success in encouraging the initiative of 
our citizens, but not every business has 
prospered as much as it might, nor every 
citizen had all of the comforts he would en- 
joy. 

I acknowledge imperfections in our accom- 
plishments, but I entertain no doubts as to 
the propriety of our goals or the wisdom of 
our policies. To aid you in your considera- 
tion of the alternative courses, and to help 
you measure their promises against the ac- 
tual results of the past 4 years, let me re- 
mind you of some of our achievements. 

When we took office in 1953, the Federal 
debt was equal to 89 percent of our national 
income—in December 1956, it was 79 percent. 

For the fiscal year 1953, budget expendi- 
tures were $74.3 billion, and for the year 
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1957, they are estimated at $68.9 billion, and 
$71.8 billion for 1958. 

For the fiscal year 1953, the budget re- 
sulted in a deficit of $9.4 billion—for 1957, 
it will result in a surplus. 

From 1939 through 1952, the cost of living 
increased an average of 7 percent a year— 
for the past 4 years, the average increase has 
been only six-tenths of 1 percent. 

In the past 4 years, civilian employment 
has risen 6 percent, average weekly earnings 
of production workers in manufacturing 
have risen 18 percent, and after allowance 
for the 2.4 percent increase in consumer 
prices which occurred between 1952 and 
1956, the gain in workers’ earnings, after 
taxes, amounted to about $10 per week, or 
more than 15 percent. 

Personal income of individuals has risen 
every year, from $272 billion in 1952, to $325 
billion in 1956, a gain of 20 percent, and an 
estimated $340 billion for 1957. 

Labor income has not only risen in dollars; 
it has increased from 67.2 percent of nation- 
al income in 1952, to $9.8 percent in 1956 
(while corporate profits declined from 12.7 
percent of national income, to 11.9 percent). 

Striking achievements have been made in 
housing. The 5 million dwelling units that 
were constructed exceeded the number built 
in any previous 4-year period and substan- 
tially enlarged the housing stock available to 
the American people. There were improve- 
ments in the size, design, and equipment of 
new homes, and sizable outlays for repairs 
and alterations added to the comfort and 
convenience of existing homes. A growing 
proportion of our homes were owner-occu- 
pied—60 percent in 1956, compared with 55 
percent in 1950. 

This is a gratifying record of the improve- 
ment in the level of living that can be 
achieved only through a vigorous competi- 
tive, free-market economic system which 
offers both individual freedom of choice and 
the stimulation of initiative through per- 
sonal incentive. In particular, it shows the 
capacity of such a system to bring about 
confidence and daring in enterprise, and 
widespread participation in the benefits of 
economic expansion. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the artificial restrictions, interfer- 
ences, and controls of a paternalistic bu- 
reaucracy. 

The past 4 years have demonstrated the 
ability of the Nation’s private economy to ex- 
pand, to provide an increasing number of 
better jobs at better pay and to raise levels 
of living. These 4 years have tested the ca- 
pacity of our economy to adjust to large 
changes in the pattern of demand and the 
effectiveness of public policies designed to 
promote growth of individual freedom and 
stability in the economy. Because the prob- 
lems are continually changing in a dynamic 
economy, policies aimed at promoting stable 
growth must be flexible. This fact was well 
illustrated in the past 4 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration. Our problems have 
shifted from those of a controlled wartime 
economy to those of a rapidly widening pros- 
perity. We have been able to encourage this 
prosperity. 

Through the flexibility of monetary and 
fiscal policies, the Government has been able 
to adjust to the rapid changes in our econ- 
omy. We have moved forward toward our 
goals and demonstrated the great capacity 
of a free economy to correct imbalance and 
to maintain growth with a high degree of 
stability. 

We have accommodated the reduction in 
wartime Government spending, accompanied 
by record-breaking tax reduction, and offset 
a threatened decline in employment and 
business activity in 1953-54. We have en- 
couraged an expansion of enterprise to new 
high levels, and through expenditure and 
debt reductions, as well as debt management, 
we have slowed the growth of inflationary 
credit. We have encouraged a rapidly rising 
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economy which has brought more wealth, 
more purchasing power, more comfort, more 
jobs, more homes, more iuxuries, more lei- 
sure, more education, and more security to 
he people than they have ever enjoyed be- 
ore. 

Gentlemen, I take great pride in making 
this report. 


THE HUMPHREY-BURGESS RECORD 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the REcorp an article en- 
titled “The Humphrey-Burgess Record,” 
written by Nate White, business and 
financial editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HUMPHREY-BURGESS RECORD 
(By Nate White) 


New YorK.—Here in the financial district 
where the United States Government’s im- 
mense financing programs are launched, 
the assessment of the accomplishments the 
past 444 years of George M. Humphrey and 
W. Randolph Burgess is under way. 

In another 2 weeks the United States will 
close its books for the current fiscal year. 
This will mark also the conclusion of 4 full 
years of Government financing by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and his competent 
undersecretary, both of whom will leave the 
Treasury service soon. 

What is the record? 

No two men approached their Federal 
service with more diligence, solid conviction, 
and business and financial competence than 
Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Burgess. Secretary 
Humphrey’s complete devotion to his con- 
cept of a stable dollar, a balanced adminis- 
trative budget, and debt reduction is a 
matter of record. To achieve this concept 
during his stewardship in the Treasury he 
applied all the toughness gained from years 
of financial experience in the business world, 

Undersecretary Burgess entered the Treas- 
ury equipped with a knowledge of monetary 
and fiscal policies and an understanding of 
the role of debt management in the economy 
without precedent in the Treasury. 

It is clear from the record that each official 
has waged some important battles. They 
have won some. They have met some hard 
defeats because of the times in which they 
live. They have made some strategic gains 
for the long term, and they have established 
some principles of policy which will continue 
to operate long after their departure from 
the Treasury. 

The big story is in what has happened to 
the Federal debt under the Humphrey- 
Burgess attack. 

Few folks realize what a whale of an im- 
pact the United States debt exercises on the 
economy. It is an undramatized, headline- 
less impact. But it is always there—pressing 
hard. 

Whether one belongs to the liberal eco- 
nomic school which says that concern about 
the debt is old-fashioned, that the debt 
can be made into a good thing, and that 
the country has not begun to live up to it, 
or whether he belongs to the school which 
makes a fetish of debt reduction, there is 
general agreement that the debt has reached 
proportions which are times have seemed 
unmanageable. 

This is one of those discouraging times. 
The Humphrey-Burgess team has made 
steady inroads on the debt. In the past year 
they paid of $6 billion. From July 1 last year 
through March this year, 9 months of fiscal 
1957, the Treasury showed a budget surplus 
3 months out of 9, and a surplus for the 
year. The net debt stood at $272.8 billion 
last June 30. It was at $275.1 billion for the 
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latest figures, March this year. Fiscal 1953 
when the Humphrey-Burgess team began 
operations showed a net debt of $266.1 
billion. 

On the surface this looks like a stagger- 
ing defeat. What doesn’t show is the steady 
increase in Government expenditures, the 
steady increase in Government costs due to 
inflation, and the steady increase in interest 
rates. ‘These increases have been accom- 
panied by substantial revenue increases 
which enabled Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Bur- 
gess to bring about the debt reduction of last 
“year. 
> The big problem which has beset the 
Humphrey-Burgess team has been the prob- 
lem of refinancing the debt as it came due. 
Calendar 1956 saw the Treasury going to 
the public to refinance $67 billion. 

This large requirement put a pressure on 
the money market and the economy which 
cannot be estimated in any understandable 
terms. At the same time the interest rate 
on all. types of securities was rising: Sec- 
retary Humphrey’s natural business instincts 
would favor a higher interest rate. He re- 
members a 7-percent interest rate in the 
late 1920’s. A natural opposite to cheap 
money would be money with a higher in- 
terest rate. 

The Treasury’s refinancing needs, however, 
put the Secretary in a position where he 
had to pay higher and higher interest on 
every new or refinanced Government se- 
curity. The net effect of this was to put the 
Treasury in the growing business of issuing 
91-day bills or securities with a 1-year ma- 
turity date. Marketable debt due within 1 
year rose $8 billion last year. It reached 
$68.5 billion. Short-term debt represented 
at the end of calendar 1956 43 percent of the 
United States total net debt. 

This short-maturity problem in the debt 
put the Burgess objective of stretching out 
the Federal debt over the long term in a 
straitjacket. 

Even so, Mr. Burgess can leave the Trease 
ury pointing to substantial gains. In 1952, 
just before he entered the Treasury, the 
short-term or l-year-maturity debt totaled 
$80 billion, or 52 percent of the marketable 
debt. Last September the figure stood at 
$70 billion, or 45 percent of the marketable 
debt. The net gain in stretching out the 
debt was obvious. There is still much to be 
desired in getting the debt into long-term 
securities. 

Mr. Burgess’ main contribution would seem 
to be in this area of trying to lessen the 
economic impact of Government financing 
on the economy as a whole. 

Coupled with this achievement is the 
Federal Reserve policy of credit restraint. 
Hand in hand the two agencies have helped 
slow down inflation. Humphrey-Burgess 
-policies of debt management have marked a 
turn forward in responsible government, 


RMPETE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended at 2:30 this afternoon, by request 
of the AMVETS, to make a brief state- 
ment concerning the award of the 
AMVETS memorial scholarship to Miss 
Susan Ellen Zaur, of Fairfield, Conn., but 
I hesitated to interrupt the debate then 
in progress in order to do so. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement which I should have 
made while Miss Zaur and others in- 
terested in the AMVETS memorial 
scholarship program were in the gallery 
of the Senate, a statement complimen- 
tary to the AMVETS and to my young 
constituent, Miss Zaur, of Fairfield, 
Conn., be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUSH 


Many of my colleagues may be familiar 
with the AMVETS memorial scholarship 
program. Each year since 1952, this organi- 
zation of the veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict have been providing a 
number of college scholarships to the sons 
and daughters of men who are deceased or 
who were totally disabled in the service of 
our Nation. 

Seated in the gallery is a representative 
group of the winners of this year’s national 
competitive examinations. I am proud to 
say that among them is a young lady from 
my State. She is Miss Susan Ellen Zaur, 
from Fairfield, Conn. 

I am sure my colleagues are happy to 
take this opportunity to add our words of 
congratulations to those voiced yesterday 
morning by President Eisenhower in the 
awards ceremonies held at the White House. 

During the past 6 years AMVETS have 
awarded a total of forty-seven 4-year college 
scholarships. It is interesting to note that 
many of these winners are preparing for and 
have entered fields in which there is a critical 
shortage of qualified personnel, such as 
teaching, which Miss Zaur has selected as 
her career objective, the sciences, and other 
technological fields. 

By their scholarship program, AMVETS are 
not only materially assisting those children 
in furthering their education, but are also 
making a major contribution to the security 
of this country. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today it stand in adjournment un- 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty, Executive I (85th Cong., 1st 
sess.), the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the RrEcorp a statement I 
have prepared concerning the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BusH ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


We are faced here with a problem which 
contains two major factors: First, the prac- 
tical matter of making a worldwide atoms- 
for-peace program work, and second, the 
world leadership which the United States has 
demonstrated in the quest for peace with 
justice. 

As to the first factor, I am persuaded that 
the machinery set up by this statute is safe, 
sound, and workable. The few risks inher- 
ent in any such undertaking (and freely ad- 
mitted by the executive branch), seems to 
me pale in comparison with the good this 
Agency can do and, perhaps more important, 
the harm it can prevent. 

I need not remind this body of the danger 
that lies in the possibility of the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons by nations other than 
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those now possessing weapons programs. We 
are all alive to the fact that such weapons 
in irresponsible hands would represent the 
utmost in peril to the survival of the civilized 
world. This Agency represents the best hope 
of controlling that situation that has yet 
appeared. 

In London our representatives are working 
earnestly to achieve at least a partial agree- 
ment—a start on the road to the disarma- 
ment for which the world is anxious. Their 
work and the work of this Agency will sup- 
plement each other, and success in either 
field will automatically enhance the chances 
of success in the other. Let me ‘give just two 
examples of what I mean: 

It is well known that one of the major bar- 
riers to agreement on disarmament has been 
the question of inspection and control. Even 
now, when the Russians have proposed a 
modified version of President Eisenhower’s 
open-skies plan, there is no guaranty that 
agreement on these matters is just around 
the corner. On the other hand, the 81 na- 
tions who negotiated this atomic statute have 
agreed on a system of inspection and control; 
they have agreed unanimously that such a 
system is indispensable if we are to be secure 
in the knowledge that material in Agency 
projects will not be diverted for military 
purposes. An inspectional system, therefore, 
will shortly be in operation, and it will dem- 
onstrate that such things can be achieved 
through international cooperation, that they 
can be accepted by sovereign states without 
pain or loss of pride. This is one of the ways 
in which this Agency can help in other 
fields. 

On the other hand, any success on the dis- 
armament side is bound to help the Agency. 
In addition to the relaxation of tensions, it 
will release materials and manpower for the 
peaceful uses of the atom—it will put the 
atomic millenium much more nearly within 
the reach of all. 

So much for the first of the major factors 
of which I spoke at the outset: The question 
of making this.great concept work. I should 
now like to dwell briefly on the other major 
factor, the factor of American world leader- 
ship for peace with justice. 

For many centuries thoughtful. men have 
been seeking for peace. It has indeed been 
a frustrating and unsuccessful search. Yet, 
as new weapon followed new weapon and war 
followed war, we have all become more and 
more convinced that peace is not just a 
desirable goal: It is an absolute necessity for 
survival. 

Over the past half century the value of 
international cooperation has been slowly 
but steadily emerging. It has made prog- 
ress in spite of the failure of organizations 
like the League of Nations and the shortcom- 
ings of the United Nations. Today, many 
international organizations are resounding 


. successes, respected and supported by the 


nations of the world. This Agency will take 
its place in the forefront of that group. 

I say this because of the extraordinary 
unanimity displayed by 81 sovereign nations 
in voting approval of this statute—a docu- 
ment which many of them understood thor- 
oughly would set them on an untrodden 
path. And it has been United States leader- 
ship and patient persistence which brought 
about what was described by veteran ob- 
servers as a real miracle. All the way from 
December 1953 to the present, from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s great speech revealing the 
concept to our ratification action today, it 
has been American vision and drive which 
has provided the major fuel to the effort. 

This leadership will be confirmed and con- 
tinued by our action in the Senate, for it is 
unthinkable that this body would do other 
than approve ratification, and we will he 
closing another chapter of one of the most 
inspiring stories ever written. 

We have been proud of our scientists and 
experts when they have achieved scientific 
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breakthroughs enabling us to develop and 
enjoy all the wonders of modern living. We 
should be no less proud of our participa- 
tion in the building of this Agency, for it 
represents a breakthrough in international 
relations—a breakthrough of such propor- 
tions as to stagger the imagination. Let us 
recognize this as one great opportunity for 
us all—the opportunity to move the world a 
giant stride toward peace. 


Mr. BRICKER obtained the floor. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I will yield to the 
Senator provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Indiana for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JENNER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ATOMS FOR PEACE, ATOMS FOR POWER, AND ATOMS 
FOR WAR 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak on a matter which is germane 
to the issue now before the Senate. I 
wish there were more Senators present 
to confer with me on this matter, because 
to my mind it is one of the most vital and 
one of the most important matters the 
Senate has had to consider since I have 
been a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I dislike to oppose an 
international treaty which seems to meet 
with such hearty approval, in view of 
the speeches we have heard during the 
last day or two on the floor of the Senate. 
However, there are some matters which 
must be called to the attention of the 
Senate before the final vote is taken. 

Some of the matters to which I shall 
refer. were not considered by the dele- 
gates to the international conference 
which drafted the statute. I donot criti- 
cize them for that. For one reason, they 
were outside of their competence. In the 
second place, the information to which 
I shall refer was not available to them at 
that time. Neither was it available to 
the Foreign Relations Committee when 
it was considering this statute. No wit- 
nesses were called before that committee 
to ascertain the facts which I shall pre- 
sent this afternoon or to discuss the 
dangers which are attendant to them. 

Mr. President, in the present case we 
are dealing with a subject matter which 
promises good or evil to the world; and 
this whole program is fraught with grave 
dangers which the Senate should con- 
sider before it votes to ratify the statute. 

Mr. President, I oppose ratification of 
the statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in its present form. The 
activities of this global atomic-energy 
agency will, more probably than not, 
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produce the following undesirable con- 
sequences: 

First, a universal, enforcible plan of 
disarmament will become far more diff- 
cult, if not impossible, to achieve. 

Second, the. danger of worldwide 
atomic warfare will be increased. 

Third, radiation hazards to world 
health may exceed limits which are bio- 
logically and morally tolerable. 

Fourth, the military potential of Com- 


munist countries will be enhanced to 


some extent. 

For these reasons, approval of the 
treaty as written would be, in my judg- 
ment, an act of suicidal folly. 

ATOMS FOR PEACE 


The phrase “atoms for peace,” which 
has been repeated time and time again 
on the floor of the Senate during the 
past few days, when applied to the pend- 
ing treaty, is a misnomer. The treaty is 
not limited to international cooperation 
in the benign uses of the atom. If the 
treaty concerned only peaceful applica- 
cations of atomic energy, I would favor 
ratification without amendment or reser- 
vation. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that, as 
my colleagues on the Joint Committee 
know, no one was more interested in, 
and sincerely devoted to, obtaining in 
1954 a bill which would promote the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy than I 
was. Ever since 1947, I have sat on the 
committee; and for many, many years 
we heard of nothing but destruction and 
bombs, war, and terror. It was with a 
great new hope that we were able, in 
1953 and 1954, to begin to give our atten- 
tion to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

However, the pending treaty does pro- 
vide a mechanism for disseminating 
widely and equitably the benefits of safe 
atomic science. Research reactors, 
technical information, basic scientific 
training, radioactive isotopes for physi- 
cal, biological, medical, industrial, and 
agricultural research—these are what 
are meant by “atoms for peace.” More- 
over, most of the benefits of atomic en- 
ergy stem from the use of the atom as 
a research tool and from the industrial 
use of radioisotopes and pile radiation. 

President Eisenhower deserves the 
highest praise for proposing an interna- 
tional pooling of talents and materials 
to promote peaceful uses of the atom. 
As I said before, if the pending treaty 
involved ‘‘atoms for peace,” and nothing 
more, I would vote for it without dotting 
an “i” or crossing a “t.” However, the 
treaty does concern something more 
than “atoms for peace.” It is not limited 
to safe atomic science. It also involves 
“atoms for power,’ and the very real 
danger that “atoms for power” will be- 
come “atoms for war.” 

Furthermore, everything here pro- 
posed in regard to the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy can be properly car- 
ried out under the bilateral program now 
in effect and working successfully, 
wherein 48 bilateral agreements have 
been entered into by our Government, 
and have been carefully surveyed by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
But, Mr. President, in my judgment this 
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program will put an end to the bilateral 
program which now is operating. 
ATOMS FOR POWER 


It is a pity that atoms for peace has 
been so often equated with the produc- 
tion of electric power. Industrial atomic 
power development involves grave health 
hazards, extreme military dangers, and 
benefits considerably less than those 
which are now being derived from safe 
atomic science. 

What the pending treaty involves pri- 
marily is an international nuclear power 
program. The legislative history of the 
treaty and its specific provisions indicate 
that the International Atomic Energy 
Agency will be concerned principally 
with atoms for power, and only second- 
arily with atoms for peace. Virtually 
all the testimony before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee concerned the 
industrial atomic power aspects of the 
treaty. At the hearings I asked Admiral 
Strauss if the statute, as drafted, did not 
in fact subordinate atoms for peace to 
an atomic power program. He replied 
that he “would hate to designate it as an 
atomic power program because those 
of us on the Commission feel that 
the use of radioactive isotopes will in 
the course of time become equally as im- 
portant as power.” I disagree with 
the priority given to atomic power 
development, not only because of the in- 
herent military and health hazards, but 
because the major benefits from atomic 
energy for many years to come must 
stem from the research reactor and 
isotope programs. 

ATOMS FOR POWER—ENHANCEMENT OF 

COMMUNIST MILITARY STRENGTH 

Can special fissionable materials made 
available by the United States to the 
Agency be used by recipient countries to 
supply power for a munitions plant? 
The answer is, “Yes?” : 

Can the nuclear power be used to 
operate a jet plane factory? The an- 
swer is, “Yes.” 

Can nuclear power from fissionable 
materials supplied by the United States 
be distributed to an atomic weapons 
plant without violating the terms of the 
treaty? Again, the answer is, “Yes.” 

When I put these questions to Admiral 
Strauss, he admitted that the recipients 
of the fuel could use it to supply elec- 
tricity to a munitions plant, a jetplane 
factory, or even an atomic weapons 
plant, without violating any provision 
of the treaty. In other words, there is 
nothing in the statute that controls the 
end use of nuclear power. To promote 
such a program under an atoms-for- 
peace trademark is deceptive, to say the 
least. 

It should be obvious that the atoms 
for power part of the Agency’s program 
will increase to some extent, the mili- 
tary strength of Soviet satellites and of 
Red China, after Red China is admitted 
to membership, if she is. Presumably, 
the Soviet Union itself will not be a re- 
cipient of fissionable materials because 
it is a potential, although altogether un- 
likely, supplier. Whereas Red China’s 
admission to the U. N. requires a two- 
thirds vote, her admission to member- 
ship in the International Atomic Energy 
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‘Agency can be effected by a simple 
majority vote. 

Once atomic material is made avail- 
able to the Agency—and the President 
has already promised 5,000 kilograms at 
20 percent enrichment of U-235—the 
United States is prohibited by article 
IX, J from designating the specific proj- 
ects in which the material must be used. 

In other words, when it is once com- 
mitted, it is entirely out of our hands 
and subject to the control of this agency, 
in which the United States, although 
supplying practically all the materials, 
has 1 vote out of 23. 

The United States therefore, cannot 
insist that its atomic materials not be 
used to generate power for the defense 
plants of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Albania, Hungary, or, maybe 
later on, Communist China. Does any- 
one deny that a nation’s powerplants are 
vital to the successful prosecution of 
war? It would indeed be anomolous for 
the United States to prohibit the export 
of conventional fuels and other strategic 
material to its potential enemies, while 
at the same time providing them by 
treaty with enriched uranium, the most 
strategic material of all. 

ATOMS FOR POWER—THE HEALTH HAZARD 


T desire to discuss with my colleagues 
the question of the health hazard, which 
was neither considered nor presented to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
in fact, much of the information is not 
yet available in print for the public. I 
see the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] present on the 
fioor. He and I recently sat through 
about 3 weeks of hearings of the most 
technical character anyone can possibly 
imagine—so technical it was extremely 
difficult to appreciate the testimony at 
various times. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wish to say 
I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
from Ohio did sit through those hear- 
ings. There were many days when he 
and I felt it was a little above our heads. 
I congratulate him publicly for the fidel- 
ity with which he sat through the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 

He, too, is to be congratulated for his 
attendance at those meetings and his 
attention to the subject of the hearings. 

Far more serious; in my opinion, than 
supplying part of the energy require- 
ments of Communist countries is the in- 
creased danger to world health which an 
international atomic power program 
may entail. In the hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
this grave problem was not even dis- 
cussed. I did ask Commissioner Murray 
to comment on a statement by Dr. H. 
Bentley Glass, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, that industrial atomic power de- 
velopment may expose mankind to radi- 
ation far in excess of that resulting from 
the fallout from weapons testing. 

By the way, Dr. Glass was one of the 
witnesses before the fallout committee 
to which the Senator from New Mexico 
and I referred a few moments ago. 
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Commissioner Murray said that, “We 
may be able in time to control this mate- 
rial from our atomic—power—reactors,” 
but he admitted that the problem has 
not yet been solved. 

That, Mr. President,-is the basis for 
my statement that we are going too fast 
and too far in this program, without 
adequate consideration of the attendant 
dangers. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I commend the 
distinguished Senator for his very able 
and very clear statement on the subject 
he is discussing. I am listening to him 
with interest. 

In the beginning of this discussion a 
great deal was said about the danger of 
fallout. I believe that one of the first 
speeches made on the subject largely 
dealt with fallout and protection from 
it. What has fallout or the danger of 
fallout or the control of explosions got to 
do with the treaty? What relation is 
there, if at all, between the control of 
explosions of atomic weapons and the 
provisions of the proposed treaty? 

Mr. BRICKER. The treaty does not 
deal with the explosion of bombs in any 
way, shape, or form, but, as I shall de- 
velop a little later, there is involved ion- 
izing fission radiation emanating from 
utilization of atomic energy. As Com- 
missioner Murray stated, that problem 
has not yet been solved in power reactors. 
The Congress will no doubt be request- 
ed—the Atomic Energy Committee has 
been considering the question—to au- 
thorize the Government’s backing up 
insurance amounting to $500 million as 
against a power reactor accident that 
might imperil the health and safety of 
tne people of a number of communities. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. From the extent 
of the discussion about controlling ex- 
plosions and the danger of fallout, one 
might have been led to believe that there 
was some connection between the con- 
trol of explosions of atomic material and 
the treaty now pending, which I under- 
stand provides for a pooling of atomic 


material. Is there any connection 
whatsoever? 

Mr. BRICKER. ‘There is no relation 
in any way. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. My reason for 
making the inquiry was that we have 
been discussing the dangers of fallout 
and the need for something to be done 
to protect the people of the United States 
and of the world against the dangers of 
atomic explosions occurring in tests, 
That is a very important subject. But I 
have never yet heard it connected with 
the provisions of the pending treaty or 
the purpose of the treaty. 

Mr. BRICKER. As I shall explain a 
little later, the testimony is not yet in 
print, though it will be, I hope, at a very 
early date. I refer to the testimony of 
the fallout hearings, wherein we were 
alerted, in the joint committee, to the 
dangers of a power reactor program. I 
shall give the figures a little later, as to 
what could happen in that field. 
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I agree with the Senator that there is 
danger. I do not think it has yet 
reached the point where we ought to be 
alarmed about the atomic explosions. 
We cannot unilaterally stop them in this 
country, unless there is a binding agree- 
ment, providing for inspection, among all 
of the countries that have bombs and 
are exploding them. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield further. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator says 
he will discuss the danger of fallout and 
the danger of test explosions. What has 
that to do in any degree with the terms 
of the proposed treaty? 

Mr. BRICKER. Only that ionizing 
radiation has the same effect upon hu- 
man life, whether it comes from a power 
reactor, from an X-ray, from a fluoro- 
scope, or from a bomb exploded in the 
air. It has the same deleterious effect 
upon human life. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield further. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Agreeing to the 
resolution of ratification of this treaty 
will not lessen in any degree atomic ex- 
plosions, or control atomic explosions, 
will it? 

Mr. BRICKER. It will not lessen the 
danger. It will enhance and increase 
greatly the danger. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will it control the 
number of explosions or the extent and 
power of the tests? 

Mr. BRICKER. It will have nothing 
to do with them at all. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the point 
I am attempting to bring out. 

Mr. BRICKER. The treaty has noth- 
ing to do with them at all. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the point 
upon which I am trying to gain under- 
standing, because there has been so 
much discussion in the course of this 
debate as to the danger of fallout to the 
people of the United States and indeed 
to the people of all the world. Why was 
that discussed in relation to this treaty, 
it it has nothing to do with it at all? 

Mr. BRICKER. It has nothing to do 
with it at all; the Senator is entirely 
correct. I appreciate his bringing that 
subject up, because there might be some 
question on the floor about it. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr, COTTON. I, too, am listening 
with great attention and with deep ap- 
preciation to the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Along the line of the questions pro- 
pounded by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, in order to further 
clarify the point, it was my understand- 
ing that it was contended that the pro- 
posed treaty would have some impact on 
explosions of atomic energy, testing pur- 
poses, in that under the terms of the 
treaty there would be an opening wedge 
which would lead to certain mutual in- 
spections. Would the Senator comment 
on whether or not that is a correct 
statement? 
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Mr. BRICKER. Such a statement has 
been made, and it was discussed in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
think that statement was made by the 
chairman of the committee in the Sen- 
ate. 

I do not believe that the one follows 
the other. I do not believe inspection of 
a powerplant would in any way enhance 
the program of inspections of the dis- 
persal of bombs or the explosions which 
would take place in the world. I think 
that is something which must be worked 
out on a very high level between indi- 
vidual countries. I hope it will be done 
very soon and effectively, along with 
other disarmament programs. Mr. 
President, I might say to the distin- 
guished Senator that in my judgment 
not only would the pending treaty not 
lead to an enforceable inspection sys- 
tem and arms control, but it might en- 
hance the war potential and the arms 
potential of many countries which are 
not now in the bomb field. There is a 
possibility of that being the result, as 
I shall mention later. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. One thing 
which was either developed in the hear- 
ings or discussed, with respect to what- 
ever advantage might come from inspec- 
tion as a protection against the possi- 
bility of any harmful radiation which 
might emanate from the atomic energy 
plants, was the fact that actually atomic 
energy development is going forward in 
the world apace, in any event, whether 
we sponsor it or whether we do not. It 
is going to be investigated, extended, and 
expanded. As it is expanded, if there is 
danger surrounding these plants or these 
experimental activities, without some 
sort of an international standard of 
safeguard and security, the safeguards 
against possible harmful effects of the 
plants in various parts of the world 
would be a hodgepodge of uncorrelated 
regulations and attitudes. Some would 
be good and some would be bad. 

It has been argued—and I think per- 
suasively, at least, so far as I was con- 
cerned—that the proposed International 
Agency, assuming that it established an 
adequate and proper scientific system of 
safeguards against the dangers, would 
be able to standardize safety through- 
out activities in the atomic field all over 
the world, and that would be a great 
step forward toward keeping safeguards 
out of a maelstrom of confusion and 
various degrees of inefficiency and in- 
competence. 

Mr. BRICKER. Many countries, of 
course, are interested in developing a 
power program and developing it very 
rapidly. EURATOM is working on the 
program now. This treaty will not stop 
that in any way, shape or form, if they 
have the source of material. 

Here it is proposed the United States 
shall offer to other countries 11,000 
pounds of enriched uranium, enriched 
up to 20 percent, which will be available 
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to be disposed of by the proposed In- 
ternational Authority. I want to know, 
before we enter into the agreement— 
and this has been my position all 
along—whether it is safe, and whether 
standards of safety are adequate for the 
protection of the public. We in this 
country do not yet know. 

We have spent billions of dollars on 
research in the United States. We have 
put $14 billion into the physical assets 
of this program. It is costing approxi- 
mately $2 billion a year to carry on the 
atomic energy program in the United 
States. 

Until there are adequate safeguards 
and until there is an analysis of the 
evidence produced before the fallout 
committee within the past month, I 
think the Senate would be very foolish 
to go ahead with a treaty which would 
turn over the safeguards not to ourselves 
or to our allies, but to 80 countries rep- 
resented by 23 countries, of which we 
will have 1 vote. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Ido not think 
that is exactly correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire about a sec- 
ond, to ask a question. 

The Senator said it is proposed to turn 
over to other countries 11,000 pounds of 
enriched uranium, and then said it was 
20 percent enriched uranium. The ac- 
tual fact is that we will turn over 11,000 
pounds of 100 percent uranium. We 
will not turn it over to other countries 
in the form of 20 percent enriched 
uranium. 

Mr. BRICKER. Eleven thousand 
pounds of 100 percent enriched uranium. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That would be 
55,000 pounds of 20 percent enriched, or 
110,000 pounds of 10 percent enriched 
uranium. It is 11,000 pounds of a com- 
plete 100 percent enrichment. 

I think the Senator might put that 
into his speech, because it substantially 
increases the quality of uranium men- 
tioned by the Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is the point I 
desired to make. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. In addition to that, 
we have to carry out our commitments 
under the bilaterals, do we not? 

Mr. BRICKER. We certainly ought 
to. We are already bound to do that. 
We have entered into agreements with 
other countries. The Congress has au- 
thorized them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield further. 

Mr. BUTLER. Are we subject to the 
same hazard in carrying out of our bi- 
laterals? Can they not use the material 
for the generation of power? 

Mr. BRICKER. They could; but we 
have contrgl over the conditions under 
which it is used. We have control over 
the amount we will furnish. We have 
control over all the conditions, and we 
have inspection rights, of course. Also, 
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Mr. BUTLER. The difference between 
the bilateral agreements and the conven- 
tion is that under the bilateral agree- 
ments we have absolute control, whereas 
under the convention we would not have. 

Mr. BRICKER. We have no veto over 
the President unless we pass a bill or 
joint resolution rejecting some agree- 
ment he might negotiate, or a coopera- 
tive agreement deposited with the joint 
committee. It would require a two-thirds 
vote in both Houses to override a veto. 

Mr. BUTLER.. That is what I mean. 

Mr. BRICKER. In other words, we 
would turn over to the Executive com- 
plete control over this great resource. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘The Senator from New 
Mexico has enlightened us. I thought 
we were turning over 11,000 pounds of 
20-percent enriched uranium. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. _ I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the 
able Senator from Maryland that I orig- 
inally had the same impression. Then 
the statement was made that we might 
turn over uranium enriched to the extent 
of 1 or 2 percent. I calculated that if it 
were desired to enrich that uranium, the 
result would be a rather small supply. 

But the situation was clarified. Eleven 
thousands pounds, or 5,000 kilograms, 
relates to the maximum concentration 
of 100 percent. On the basis of 20-per- 
cent enrichment, the quantity would be 
5 times that much. On the basis of 
2-percent enrichment, it would he 50 
times that much. 

Mr. BRICKER. That was not in the 
President’s original statement, but the 
situation was clarified at the hearing by 
witnesses from the Commission. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is si- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the value of 
that uranium? 

Mr. BRICKER. According to the fig- 
ure fixed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and announced by the Chairman of 
the Commission, it figures out to about 
$88 million for the first supply. The tes- 
timony before the committee was also to 
the effect that that would be only enough 
power for the lifetime of the 3 power re- 
actors. 

What countries would get that mate- 
rial? Are not the other countries of the 
world entitled to it? Will not the de- 
mand be made upon us, not for $80 mil- 
lion worth of material, but for $1 bil- 
lion worth of material, if we have it? In 
granting such a request, if we should do 
so in behalf of good international rela- 
tions—and we are told that we should 
pour out our money and resources for 
that purpose—what would be the de- 
pletion effect upon our own resources in 
this country? Would we be selling out 
the heritage of our children, which they 
might need for power in the future? 

Some day conventional fuels will be- 
come depleted. At that time these ma- 
terials will become valuable here. At 
that time I hope there will be safeguards 
which will protect the health of the peo- 
ple. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Has there been any 
evidence before the committee in con- 
nection with the production of uranium 
by the other nations of the world? 

Mr. BRICKER. Only two other na- 
tions are producing enriched uranium 
to such an extent as to enable them to 
make bombs. Those two nations are 
England and Russia. Both have ex- 
ploded bombs. There may be a fourth 
such country before many days. 

Mr. BUTLER. What are those two 
nations putting in the atomic energy 
pool? 

Mr. BRICKER. Up to the present 
time England has offered 20 kilograms, 
and Russia has offered 50 kilograms, or 
approximately 43 and 110 pounds, re- 
spectively. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. To clear up 
the question of the weight, to which the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] referred a while ago, if Senators 
will refer to page 111 of the hearings, 
they will find a series of questions which 
I asked Chairman Strauss, of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the answers, 
which were later supplemented by a let- 
ter from Mr. K. E. Fields, general man- 
ager of the Commission. He sets forth 
specifically the weights of this material 
for the various percentages of enrich- 
ment, namely, 20 percent, 10 percent, 
and 2 percent. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
mean the ratio instead of the weight? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No. I mean 
the weights. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
mean the ratio as between the U-235 
content and the U-238 content? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall not 
take the time to read the letter into the 
Recorp. Mr. Fields says that the 20- 
percent enrichment would not repre- 
sent 5,000 kilograms of uranium, but 
5,000 kilograms of U-235 content, which 
would mean a far greater total weight 
of uranium. The figures are set forth. 
If the percentage of enrichment were 2 
percent, that would represent a total 
weight of uranium of 50 times as many 
pounds; 10 percent enrichment would 
represent 10 times as many. 

Mr. BRICKER. Will the Senator give 
the page to which he is referring? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am refer- 
rel to pages 111 and 112 of the hear- 

gs. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that that excerpt from the record 
of the hearings should be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the excerpt be 
printed in the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URANIUM ENRICHMENT 

Senator HIcKENLOOPER. In the event that 
it is contemplated that the enrichment of 
this uranium will be only 2 or 3 percent, 
what is the underlying reason for making 
the offer of availability of 5,000 kilograms of 
20-percent enriched uranium? 

Mr. Strauss. That was in order to measure 
the total amount, Senator. If this had been 
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stated, for example, in terms of 2 or 3 per- 
cent, the figure of 5,000 kilograms would 
have been multiplied. 

If one were mentioning it in terms of 100 
percent enrichment, it would be yet an- 
other figure. The figure of 5,000 kilograms 
was tied to the 20,000-kilogram statement 
which had been made in February of the 
preceding year in order to indicate that it 
was one-fourth of that amount. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Then, do I under- 
stand that if we make available to the agency 
uranium enriched, let’s say 2 or 3 percent, 
that the kilograms of uranium, that is the 
total weight, would be substantially in excess 
of that? 

Mr. STRAUSS. That is right, Senator. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. If the enrichment 
were 2 percent, then it would be the equiva- 
lent of 50,000 kilograms of uranium? 

Mr. Strauss. That is correct, Senator. 
tonnage would be very much increased. 

(The Atomic Energy Commission subse- 
quently supplied the following information: ) 


May 17, 1957. 


The 


Hon. B. B. HIcKENLOOPER, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HICKENLOOPER: You have 
requested information on equivalent 
amounts of U-235 at concentrations of 20 
percent and 2 percent, in connection with 
the 5,000 kilograms of U-235 which the Presi- 
dent stated on October 26, 1956, will be made 
available to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency on terms to be agreed. That 5,000 
kilograms is part of the 20,200 kilograms of 
U-235 which the President announced on 
February 22, 1956, will be available for dis- 
tribution outside the United States for 
peaceful purposes. The 20,200 kilograms is, 
at present, the maximum permitted reduc- 
tion in output of highly enriched uranium 
from our gaseous diffusion plants resulting 
from the distribution of enriched uranium 
of any U-235 concentration for peaceful uses 
abroad. 

The simplest way to evaluate the effects 
of withdrawing materials of various concen- 
trations from the gaseous diffusion plants is 
to consider the dollar values of such ma- 
terials according to the price schedule. That 
schedule is computed in such a way that 
equal dollar values of material withdrawn at 
any concentration mean equal reductions in 
the output of highly enriched uranium. 

According to the price schedule publicly 
announced by the AEC on November 18, 1956, 
the price per gram of U-235 content is $17.07 
at a U-235 concentration of 90 percent, 
$16.12 at a U-235 concentration of 20 per- 
cent, and $11 at a U-235 concentration of 2 
percent. Five thousand kilograms of U-235 
which would have a value of $85,350,000 ata 
U-235 concentration of 90 percent, corres- 
ponds to about 5,300 kilograms of U-235 at 
20 percent concentration and about 7,760 
kilograms of U-235 at 2 percent concentra- 
tion. On the same basis, the total amount 
of uranium (including the U-238 content) 
is 26,500 kilograms at a U-285 concentration 
of 20 percent and 388,000 kilograms at a 
U-235 concentration of 2 percent. 

In general the relation is that the U-285 
content for a concentration of 2 percent 
corresponds to 1,465 times the U-235 con- 
tent for a concentration of 20 percent. The 
total uranium (including the U-238 con- 
tent) for a concentration of 2 percent cor- 
responds to 14.65 times the total uranium 
for a concentration of 20 percent. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. E. Fretps, General Manager. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What the Senator 
from Iowa has pointed out is entirely 
correct. The letter to which reference is 
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made is dated May 17, 1957, and is ad- 
dressed to him. It points out that— 

Five thousand kilograms of U-235, which 
would have a value of $85,350,000 at a U-235 
concentration of 90 percent, corresponds to 
about 5,300 kilograms of U-235 at 20 percent 
concentration and about 7,760 kilograms of 
U-235 at 2 percent concentration. 

On the same basis, the total amount of 
uranium (including the U-238 content) is 
26,500 kilograms at a U-235 concentration of 
20 percent, and 388,000 kilograms at a U-—235 
concentration of 2 percent. 


That is what we have been saying 
here. On the basis of a 20 percent en- 
richment, 5,300 kilograms, multiplied by 
5, would be 26,500. 

I am sure the arithmetic given by Mr. 
Fields is correct. I think the Senator 
from Iowa has rendered a useful service 
in bringing out the actual amount of 
fissionable material that is involved. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator from 
Ohio mentioned the danger which might 
possibly flow from defective reactors in 
the reactor process. I should like to ask 
the Senator if, in the inspection of such 
reactors—assuming that the treaty is 
ratified and the international commis- 
sion is established—reactors in the vari- 
ous countries can be inspected without 
express permission of certain countries? 

Mr. BRICKER. The treaty sets forth 
that they can. There is a statement in 
the treaty which I do not understand, to 
the effect that inspection will be car- 
ried out with due respect to the sov- 
ereignty of the various nations. I do 
not know whether that means that they 
can limit the inspection power after they 
once get the material, or what sov- 
ereignty means. There is no clarifica- 
tion on that point. However, the treaty 
itself sets forth the right of inspection, 
which must be satisfactory to the 
Agency itself. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Let us assume that 
& certain country might refuse to per- 
mit an inspection, once it had obtained 
the material. What recourse would our 
country then have? 

Mr. BRICKER. Our country would 
have none, because we would have only 
1 vote out of 23 on the governing board. 
The governing board would then dismiss 
this country as a participant, and would 
deny any further supply. 

The only other thing the Agency could 
do would be to send in an army to get the 
material back; but it would have no 
army. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I commend the Sen- 
ator for his very able discussion of this 
question. 

I am concerned about the amount of 
our contribution to the international 
agency. As I understand the situation, 
some commitment has been made under 
which 11,000 pounds of 100 percent en- 
riched uranium has already been offered 
by our country to the International 
Agency. Are we bound in any way to 
contribute any additional amount, or 
any specific amount? Just what is the 
arrangement under the charter? 
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Mr. BRICKER. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that we would be un- 
der the same pressure, if an additional 
request were made, that we are now un- 
der to force this treaty through without 
adequate consideration. 

The way the plan is expected to work 
is this: According to the testimony of 
the Department of State, the President 
will enter into a cooperative agreement 
with the International Agency, and that 
cooperative agreement, regarding the 
amount to be sent—and it is only an of- 
fer at this time—will be filed with the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, un- 
der the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, and it will lie on the table 
for a period of 30 days before becoming 
effective. If Congress is not in session, 
it must lie on the table for 30 days while 
the Congress is in session. The only re- 
lief would be that Congress might pass 
a bill denying the right to send the ma- 
terial. That bill would become a law 
unless the President should veto it; and 
if he should veto it, a two-thirds vote 
would be required to override his veto. 
That would be the only power in the 
Coneress. 

Mr. BARRETT. That covers the 
initial contribution, as I understand. 
Would the same procedure apply to fu- 
ture contributions? 

Mr. BRICKER. Any future contribu- 
tions would be made under the same ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. BARRETT. Are such contribu- 
tions related in any way to contributions 
by other nations? 

Mr. BRICKER. Not at all. i 

Mr. BARRETT. What assurance have 
we that under the proposed arrangement 
an unfriendly power will not get a con- 
siderable portion of our contribution? 

Mr. BRICKER. It will be entirely up 
to the governing board as to where the 
material shall go. We will have nothing 
to say about it. The treaty expressly 
forbids that the country giving or selling 
the material shall have anything to say 
about where it shall go or what it is to 
be used for, so long as it is used for 
peaceful purposes, so-called. 

Mr. BARRETT. I understand that is 
the situation under article IX, subsec- 
tion J. However, I should like to ask 
the Senator if we would not have the 
recourse of refusing to make further 
contributions in the event the Interna- 
tional Agency were to give our contribu- 
tion of uranium to any power we thought 
should not have it. 

Mr. BRICKER. We could refuse to 
give any more. We do not have to give 
any in the first place. There is no obli- 
gation on us to give any in the first place, 
any more than Russia is under any obli- 
gation to give any. I understand she 
has already offered 40 pounds or so; or 
so far as England is concerned, who, I 
understand, has offered to give 110 
pounds. There is no compulsion on us, 
in other words, to furnish the material. 

The President has already made this 
gesture. 

Mr. BARRETT. It seems to me that 
under our bilateral agreements with 39 
nations and our agreements with 23 
other countries, there would not be any 
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substantial change so far as the treaty 
is concerned. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. We have some control 
and some say over that: We have the 
right to make rules with respect to in- 
spection and to see to it that the reactors 
are properly operated, as well as over 
the training of the personnel, and so 
forth. Under the treaty, we would have 
no such right. In fact, we would be 
deprived entirely of such right. 

Reference was made the other day 
to the fact that since Russia had signed 
first, we must ratify the treaty; in other 
words, that we must accept our own in- 
vitation. I do not see why Russia should 
not sign, if we are to give material or 
sell material, and Russia will have a 
say as to where it will be sent and how 
it will be used. That is another reason 
why I am opposed to the treaty. 

Mr. BARRETT. I have been giving 
some thought to the reservation the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has proposed. What I 
should like to know is whether, if the 
reservation should be adopted, it would 
be necessary to resubmit the treaty to 
the countries which have signed it al- 
ready. 

Mr. BRICKER. In my opinion it 
would not be necessary to resubmit it. 
However, I talked to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. H1icKENLOOPER] the other day, 
who has followed this matter very 
closely, and he believes it may be neces- 
sary to resubmit it. 

The reservation I intend to submit 
deals with the question of our grant- 
ing or selling the material to the Inter- 
national Agency. There is no compul- 
sion on us to do so. There is no country 
that can make us do it. Therefore the 
matter should be left in the hands of 
Congress, rather than in the State De- 
partment or with the Chief Executive. 
We should have some control over it. If 
we have control over it we will know 
where it will be used. We will not know 
where it was used in the past, but we will 
know where it will be used in the future. 
We are entitled to that much. 

Mr. BARRETT. Does the Senator 
take the position that we have any con- 
trol over the granting of the uranium? 

Mr. BRICKER. It becomes purely an 
executive function, under the treaty. 

Mr. BARRETT. But the action taken 
must be submitted to-—— 

Mr. BRICKER. It is sent to our com- 
mittee, under the agreement, so we are 
told, and as was testified to. I think 
the present officials are bound so far 
as they are concerned, but what might 
happen in the future, I would not ven- 
ture to guess. However, under the 
agreement of cooperation the proposal 
would be sent to our committee and in 30 
days would become effective unless Con- 
gress did something about it. There is 
nothing Congress could do. That is the 
practical effect of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. TI yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the Senator would like to 
make his reservation part 3 of the com- 
mittee interpretation and understand- 
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ing set forth on page 17 of the commit- 
tee report? 

Mr. BRICKER. My reservation is an 
independent reservation. Why in the 
name of commonsense the Department 
does not want to call it a reservation I 
cannot see for the life of me. I do not 
know why it should be called an inter- 
pretation and understanding. - It is our 
business. 

Mr. BUTLER. The committee reser- 
vation does not have any validity insofar 
as the other signatory nations are con- 
cerned in my opinion. What is there so 
abhorrent about the Senator’s reserva- 
tion, that we cannot make it a part of the 
committee reservation? What is behind 
the Department’s refusal to take it? 

Mr. BRICKER. Isubmitted the same 
proposal to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the State Department 
promptly turned it down. I presume 
they want to retain control in the hands 
of the Executive as much as they can, 
and keep Congress out of it. That seems 
to be the present trend. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘That is covered in the 
Atomic Energy Act, and the bilateral 
agreements have certainly worked out 
very well. 

Mr. BRICKER. They have worked 
well bilaterally, and I hope they will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. The atomic energy 
program has gone along satisfactorily 
under the Atomic Energy Act and un- 
der the bilateral agreements. 

Mr. BRICKER. But those who are 
behind the treaty do not seem to be will- 
ing to leave the United States in the pic- 
ture. They want to get control out of 
our hands and get it into the hands of 
an international agency. 

Mr. BUTLER. Even though the ura- 
nium is admittedly the property of the 
people of the United States. In other 
words, the Senate, by ratifying the - 
treaty, would be depriving this country of 
its property. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. The Constitution of the United 
States makes it the responsibility of Con- 
gress to dispose of property belonging to 
the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator means 
that that used to be the law. 

Mr. BRICKER. That used to be the 
law, but now the Senate is asked to ratify 
this treaty. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now there seems to be 
a disposition to give property belonging 
to the United States to anyone who 
wants it. I believe that is wrong. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is exactly what 
my reservation would prevent. 3 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio tell us what is in- 
cluded in the term “peacetime uses of 
atomic energy,” excluding, of course, 
military uses and power uses? 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, there is 
the use of the isotopes in medicine and 
in agriculture, as well as in industrial 
production, where practically no harm 
comes from them, and they are pretty 
well controlled. Now they are being 
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used in many places, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a spreading 
to humanity of benefits in medicine and 
agriculture, and the like, among people 
who are interested in sharing atomic 
energy and material. 

Mr. BRICKER. What Iam interested 
in particularly, and what I want to see 
the people of the world have the bene- 
fit of, is, better health and better crops 
and better living conditions, and all the 
things that go with them. The power 
program is something different. 

Mr. CURTIS. With that definition 
of the peacetime uses of atomic energy, 
can the objectives be obtained, in the 
Senator’s opinion, entirely through bi- 
lateral agreements? 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no question 
that any country can enter into proper 
agreements with the United States. No 
country has ever been turned down, as 
a matter of fact. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no deterrent 
to any increase of that program by 
means of bilateral agreements, is there? 

Mr. BRICKER. To the contrary, 
every encouragement is given to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it were determined 
that it were wise to share such a pro- 
gram with Russia, in the opinion of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio would 
it be safer to do that under a bilateral 
arrangement, or under the proposal be- 
fore the Senate? 

Mr. BRICKER. If it were done at 
all, it should be done under a bilateral 
agreement. However, there would be 
no thought of dealing with Russia under 
any bilateral agreement in connection 
with this matter, because they already 
have the material, and they have scien- 
tists working on it. We discovered at 
Geneva that they had been doing con- 
Siderable research in the fields of medi- 
- cine and agriculture. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under either one, there 
would perhaps be no exchange of ideas 
or materials with Russia itself. 

Mr. BRICKER. Word came to us at 
Geneva that the Russians had done such 
research. In fact, the Russians had ac- 
cess to all the papers at Geneva. They 
saw all the work we had done, and had 
access to all our exhibits. We likewise 
had access to their information, 
although I am not clear exactly what 
they gave us or how much we got from 
them. Nevertheless, there was coopera- 
tion there in this field. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state the ques- 
tion in another way. So far as dealing 
with Russia is concerned, are there any 
advantages to the United States in pro- 
ceeding through the statute of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, 
which is now before the Senate, as op- 
posed to a bilateral approach? 

Mr. BRICKER. None at all, so far 
as Russia and any of the other Commu- 
nist countries are concerned, and, in my 
judgment, no advantage to any country. 
The only testimony to support that po- 
sition was that there are some countries 
which do not want to deal with the 
United States; that they are so national- 
istic minded that they would rather deal 
with an international agency, where 
there would be no commitment to any 
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one nation—our Nation being the one. 
With that position I cannot agree. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I just heard the Sena- 
tor make a statement about there being 
no advantages to the United States of 
the treaty as against a bilateral arrange- 
ment. But the Senator has not said any- 
thing about the proposals for inspection 
and control which would extend into the 
respective countries, including the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Does not the Senator feel that the 
value of experience with inspection and 
control would be more determinative un- 
der the treaty than it would be under a 
bilateral arrangement? 

Mr. BRICKER. I may have some 
value. I discussed that a moment ago; it 
is in the Recorp. It may have value. 

I do not believe the inspection will 
work. We have the best kind in the 
United States. We give better service 
than anybody else can give or will give. 
I trust them, and I want to continue to 
do so, to protect the public health and 
peace. 

I am not ready to rush, and I do not 
think we ought to rush, into this treaty 
and turn over the inspection to another 
body over which we do not have any 
control. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator’s 
views also obtain as to the current dis- 
armament negotiations? Would the 
Senator be adverse to any disarmament 
which would involve disarmament con- 
trol, because, if anything, this is a pilot 
plan for that operation? 

Mr. BRICKER. It has no relationship 
to disarmament in any way, shape, or 
form. It might enhance the war poten- 
tial instead of lessening the war threat. 

I most heartily favor the disarma- 
ment program. I think it is to the ad- 
vantage of the United States and the 
advantage of Russia. But I think there 
should be some type of inspection as to 
which we have a voice. 

Mr. JAVITS. But the Senator from 
Ohio does not think that the inspection 
under a disarmament plan might prove 
to be useful as a pilot plan? 

Mr. BRICKER. Not in any way, 
shape, or form. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s yielding at this point. As to 
this particular provision, I am in a some- 
what embarrassing position. I may not 
vote for the Senator’s reservation, but I 
am interested in his discussion. Section 
6 of article 12, which is the inspection 
article, I may say to the Senator from 
New York, relates to sending inspectors 
into the territory of the recipient state. 

The United States is not going to be 
a recipient state; Russia is not going to 
be a recipient state; Great Britain is not 
going to be a recipient state. 

The Senator from New York just men- 
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from disarmament, - The United States, 
Russia, or Great Britain would not be 
inspected. 

Mr. JAVITS. But the inspection 
would be extended into one of the satel- 
lites if it should be a party to the treaty. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Isee no reason why 
a satellite country which is now being 
Offered everything it wants by Russia 
would be a recipient from an interna- 
tional agency, because the last thing 
Russia would want would be to have 
inspectors coming into that area. 

Furthermore, in the testimony the 
question was asked, “If Great Britain 
happens to get a small amount of mate- 
rial from the United States, will the Rus- 
sians be able to go into Great Britain 
and inspect it?” 'The answer given was, 
“No; under the provisions of the treaty, 
Great Britain could object to a Russian 
inspector.” 

I then asked, “Does not that work the 
other way, too?” If we then wanted to 
inspect anything in a satellite state of 
Russia, Russia could merely object and 
say, “No; we will take an inspector from 
Russia, and nowhere else.” 

So while I intend to vote for the treaty, 
I do not place any reliance on the inspec- 
tion which has been discussed, because I 
find no real value to inspection. 

What we are told is that if some of the 
material is given to Patagonia we may go 
there and see how Patagonia handles it. 
While I think that is an advantage to the 
United States, it has nothing to do with 
the problem of trying to make Russia, 
Britain, and ourselves live up to the rules. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is a fact, however, 
that even though the satellites may get 
some material under the treaty, if they 
get it, it makes them subject to control, 
and we would get some benefit from that. 

Mr. BRICKER. They would have the 
right to say what inspectors should go in 
to the country, as the Senator from New 
Mexico said a moment ago. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like to 
address a question to the Senator from 
New Mexico, who made an important 
statement a moment ago to the effect 
that he does not rely on inspection for 
Security and safety under the treaty. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia speak 
louder? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. What protection 
is there today under the treaty to pre- 
vent abuse in the use of this material in 
the hands of the Agency, if inspection 
does not secure us against injury? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER, I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Apparently I did 
not make myself clear. I do rely on the 
inspection facilities if we are going into 
a wholly different country. I intended 
to say to my able friend from New York 
that I do not think the inspection pro- 
visions would give us any chance to have 
a peek at what Russia was doing, or 
would give Russia a chance to take a 
peek at what we were doing. Therefore, 
I do not think it has any real relation- 
ship to disarmament in the field of 
nuclear weapons. It would not apply 
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to Great Britain, Russia, or ourselves, 
who are the manufacturers of nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the material is 
placed in the hands of the Agency, the 
Agency will have complete control over 
it, as I understand. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Could the Agency, 
if requested, supply any of this material 
to Russia for peacetime uses? 

Mr. BRICKER. It could; but I doubt 
very much if that would happen, because 
Russia in accepting it would have to sub- 
mit to some kind of inspection. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It could be done? 

Mr. BRICKER. It could be done. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. From 
that standpoint, it might be desirable to 
have Russia ask for some of the material. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think we could de- 
pend upon Russia to look after her own 
selfish interests. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Am I to 
understand that the issue is whether, as 
a matter of policy, we should make this 
material available? Or is it a matter of 
giving it away free? 

Mr. BRICKER. It could be given 
away free, but I judge it would be sold, 
because the price has been fixed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission for this ma- 
terial. I have no reason to think it will 
not be sold. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So it is 
not a matter of dollars and cents; itis a 
question of the wisdom of the policy? 

Mr. BRICKER. Thatis correct. Ido 
not discount the fact, however, that pres- 
sure will be brought, and at not too dis- 
tant a date in the future, to have the 
material contributed instead of sold. 

Mr. BUTLER. As a matter of fact, 
the treaty is wide open on that point. 
The treaty says the material may be dis- 
posed of at any time agreed upon. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wanted 
to go a step further with respect to the 
matter of inspection. Am I to under- 
stand that the inspection permission 
granted would be only as to the countries 
which got some of the material? 

Mr. BRICKER. To the countries 
which receive the material; that is cor- 
rect. There is this advantage, however. 
It is somewhat relieved by the reserva- 
tion recommended by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and as worked out by 
the minority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] and the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], to the 
effect that any amendment to the statute 
must have the advice and consent of the 
Senate or the United States automati- 
cally ceases to be a member of the 
agency. Prior to that time, if that reser- 
vation had not been accepted, the Agency 
might have changed the rules on us, 
amended the statute to provide for a two- 
thirds vote, so that we would not have 
a vote, or would not necessarily have a 
vote on the question of inspection by 
those who grant the material or sell the 
material. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator’s proposed reservation require 
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that Congress deal individually with each 
future transaction, or would it merely re- 
serve to Congress the right to establish a 
policy which might be applicable to any 
sale? 

Mr. BRICKER. It would be up to 
Congress in each individual instance. It 
is not possible to take away from the 
Congress the right to give that author- 
ity, if it wishes to do so. I myself think 
Congress should consider each one of 
the grants, or whatever they might be 
called. 

The reservation I propose to the reso- 
lution of ratification provides— 

That the United States shall not make 
special fissionable materials— 


Which no doubt are among the most 
priceless materials dealt with by the 
United States— 
available to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency except to such extent, and in accord- 
ance with such terms and conditions, as 
may hereafter be authorized or prescribed 
by act or joint resolution of the Congress. 


In other words, the reservation pro- 
poses the use of the same means that 
have previously been used by the Con- 
gress in granting authority to the admin- 
istrative branch of the Government. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
thinking of an analogy in the field of 
foreign aid. Originally there were bi- 
lateral agreements, or, at least, acts of 
Congress which dealt with the giving 
of aid to Greece and Turkey, as indi- 
vidual nations. However, as the foreign- 
aid program developed, we found the 
Congress giving the President authority 
to transfer aid of one kind or another 
to all the nations within a certain area 
or to all the nations coming within a 
certain definition. 

I do not know how many sales would 
be involved, but it seems to me there 
might be some disadvantage if the reser- 
vation required the Congress to act in- 
dividually on every transaction which 
came up. 

Mr. BRICKER. The resolution would 
require action on the part of the Con- 
gress. I do not want any Senator to 
have any illusions about the pressures 
which will be applied for more and more 
of this material, as the years go by, if 
the program is reasonably effective. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. Is it not true that the 
treaty will need implementing legisla- 
tion, in order to carry out the provisions 
of the treaty? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes, and in that con- 
nection there would have to be a repre- 
sentative of the United States, just as in 
connection with the United Nations. 
But that would not be the case in con- 
nection with the sale of the material. 

However, the representative of the 
State Department testified that the pro- 
visions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
would be complied with; and those pro- 
visions authorize an agreement for co- 
operation. The representative of the 
State Department testified that they 
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would simply file it with the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. POTTER. When the Congress 
does act by way of implementing legis- 
lation in connection with the treaty, will 
not the reservation of the Senator from 
Ohio be much more applicable to the 
implementing legislation than to the 
treaty itself? 

Mr. BRICKER. The difficulty is that 
at that time I doubt very much that the 
Congress could or would see fit to amend 
the statute by which it participates in 
this International Agency. After enter- 
ing into it, I doubt that the Congress 
could or would see fit to amend it. I 
think the time to protect ourselves is 
now. 

Mr. POTTER. Would that have to 
be done by means of an amendment to 
the statute? 

Mr. BRICKER. I think it would. 

Mr. POTTER. In other words, as I 
understand the proposed reservation, in - 
connection with authorizing the grant- 
ing of this material to the International 
Agency, the Senator from Ohio thinks 
an amendment to the treaty would be 
required, instead of Congressional action 
on a domestic problem, insofar as our 
relationship to the Agency is concerned. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is my judg- 
ment, because the statute expressly says 
that after there has been a granting or 
a giving or an authorization or an allo- 
cation of material, then it is entirely out 
of the hands of the country from which 
es material comes, or the giving coun- 

ry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. . 
Mr. KNOWLAND. First, I wish to sa 
that I think the Senator from Ohio is 
performing a useful service on the floor 
of the Senate, as he did in the commit- 
tee, in raising certain of the problems, 
because certainly the treaty is important, 
and should have the full consideration 

of the Senate. 

However, apropos the question raised 
by the Senator from Michigan, is not 
the Senator from Ohio of the opinion 
that an implementation act will be 
necessary, even if it is for the limited 
purpose the Senator has stated? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. That 
was the testimony given before the com- 
mittee; and I have no reason to doubt 
that that will be carried out explicitly, 
as was suggested in the testimony. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Ohio also agrees, does he not, that it will 
be within the province of the Congress, 
as a coequal arm of the Government of 
the United States, in connection with the 
implementation agreement to provide 
limitations on the sale or the giving of 
the material? In effect, the implemen- 
tation act could be used to amend, if 
necessary, the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, that gets 
us into another discussion which I have 
often had with the minority leader, 
namely, a discussion regarding the ef- 
fects of a treaty; and whether the Con- 
gress can by simple act of Congress 
amend a treaty, especially one of the im- 
portance of this one; and whether it 
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would be desirable from the standpoint 
of the administration. 

In the first place, I do not think it 
would be accepted by the administra- 
tion. In the second place, a two-thirds 
vote of the two Houses of Congress 
would be required; and I do not think 
that could be obtained. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But if an imple- 
mentation act is necessary—and I think 
both the Senator from Ohio and I agree 
that it is necessary—then, if the Senate 
in its wisdom, and if the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurred, wished to write 
restrictions and protections such as the 
ones the Senator from Ohio has sug- 
gested in his reservation, it seems to me 
that could very easily be done by way of 
an amendment to the implementation 
act; and in that event there would be 
no implementation act unless that 
reservation or restriction was attached. 
So, in effect, a veto of the reservation 
or restriction would veto the imple- 
mentation act. 

I am pointing out that to that extent, 
and in that way, I think the Senator 
from Ohio could reach the point he has 
raised by means of his reservation, 
without having a reservation attached 
to the treaty itself. 

Mr. BRICKER. I wish to assure the 
minority leader that if this reservation 
is not adopted, and likely it will not be; 
I have no illusions on that score—then, 
when the proposed implementing legis- 
lation comes before us, I shall try to have 
this language made a part of it, because 
I think it necessary and essential. 

Furthermore, I think the State De- 
partment has no thought of doing any- 
thing of this kind, because the represen- 
tatives of the Department testified to 
the contrary at the hearings. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr.BUTLER. ‘The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has raised a point which is rather 
confusing to me. I though the United 
States Government as of the present 
time was obligated to supply 11,000 
pounds of 100 percent uranium, and that 
that would be provided to the interna- 
tional agency, regardless of whether the 
United States later withdrew or whether 
it forever remained a party to the agree- 
ment. In that connection, it was my 
understanding that no implementation 
would be needed. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is only a tenta- 
tive offer by the President. 

Mr. BUTLER. But I think the record 
showed that that much material would 
be given, in any event. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then an act of the 
Congress implementing the treaty is not 
necessary in that regard. When will 
the Congress have an opportunity to say 
how the uranium shall be used or what 
will be paid for it? ‘The treaty provi- 
sions are very elastic. Although $17 may 
be the price today, yet the treaty pro- 
vides that the price can be anything that 
is agreed upon between the donor of the 

- uranium and the Agency. That might 
be anything. 

Mr. BRICKER. Or it could be given 
away, without payment, under the treaty. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Yes, it could, by means 
of the treaty. The report goes meticu- 
lously into the fact that material is not 
to be given away; but the treaty says 
it can be conveyed for any consideration 
agreed upon between the donor and the 
receiver. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is true. 

Mr. BUTLER. When the material 
goes into the atomic pool, we shall have 
lost all control of it. As a result, how 
can an act of implementation affect that 
situation? 

Mr. BRICKER. Once we give it away, 
we cannot get it back. 

Mr. BUTLER. Even if we decided to 
withdraw. Yet at the time when this 
vastly important property of ours—and 
it is very strategic property—is disposed 
of, we shall have no right to say what 
shall be done with it. 

I wish to find where, by means of an 
act of implementation, the Congress will 
be able to determine how this valuable 
asset of the people of the United States 
shall be disposed of. 

Mr. BRICKER. The testimony of 
the representative of the State Depart- 
ment was to the effect that, for the pur- 
pose of implementation of the treaty it- 
self, such matters would be self-exe- 
cuting. It does not happen to be in the 
power of the State Department to deter- 
mine that question. Ultimately that 
will be a question for the courts to de- 
termine. But until there is a decision 
by the courts, I think every action taken 
will be taken explicitly within the terms 
stated by the representatives of the 
State Department—in other words, that 
they will submit to the committee these 
cooperative agreements. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, to the joint com- 
mittee, 30 days prior to ratification. But 
if the committee objects, our only re- 
course will be to try to get two-thirds of 
the entire Congress to vote to override 
the President’s will. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
Maryland is correct about that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield further 
to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I desire to call to 
the attention of the Senator from 
Ohio—although he is thoroughly famil- 
iar with it—and to the attention of the 
other Members of the Senate article IX 
of the proposed treaty. It relates to the 
supplying of materials. Paragraph C 
reads as follows: 

Each member shall notify the agency of 
the quantities, form, and composition of 
special fissionable materials, source mate- 
rials, and other materials which that mem- 
ber is prepared— 


I call particular attention to the fol- 
lowing words— 
in conformity with its laws, to make avail- 
able immediately or during a period speci- 
fied by the Board of Governors. 


So I think the treaty itself recognizes 
that the amount and the means of mak- 
ing the material available shall be in 
conformity with the laws of the country 
making the donation. In our case—and 
I get back again to the act of implemen- 


tation—if the Congress wanted to amend 


the present provisions of the Atomic 
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Energy Act—I mean if that were its 
judgment; I am not arguing the point 
what type of amendment should he 
made—I think in the implementation 
act the Congress could say the material 
could not be given, that it could only be 
sold. It could say, in effect, the material 
could be sold only at the cost of produc- 
tion, or whatever decision the Congress 
might make. I think the treaty itseif 
recognizes that the donor government is 
bound by the laws of the country making 
the donation, and the other countries 
do not automatically get a right to requi- 
sition the sale or the transfer on their 
own terms. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is the basis on 
which I made the statement a moment 
ago. If the reservation is adopted, it 
will have to be submitted to the other 
countries for ratification, 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. While the language 
is “in conformity with its laws,” I point 
out that we have to find out what our 
laws are. If we read section 124 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, it will be 
seen that no strict regulations are pro- 
vided. I would have been very happy 
if the able Senator from California or 
some other Senator had been able to 
come up with a proposal for revising 
section 124. I hope the Senator, whose 
reservation I supported as vigorously as 
I could, will join in an effort to change 
section 124. As the law now stands, I 
think the Senator from Ohio will agree 
that section is the law of the country. 

Mr. BRICKER. It has been admitted 
by the State Department that it will 
abide by that law. As soon as the 
statute is ratified it becomes the supreme 
law of the land, and if the treaty is 
inconsistent with any of the laws estab- 
lished in America, the treaty prevails. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr, COOPER. I think it may be pos- 
sible that the statement by the minority 
leader and the comment made by the 
Senator from New Mexico have answered 
my question. Assume the Senate ratifies 
the treaty, and the reservation offered by 
the Senator from Ohio is rejected, will 
there be any means available to the Con- 
gress, under the Atomic Energy Act, to 
control or limit or prevent the transfer of 
any fissionable material? 

Mr. BRICKER. The law would have 
to be changed before that could be done. 

Mr. COOPER. Under the present act. 

Mr. BRICKER. Under the present act 
there is nothing giving the United States 
any control, except what was suggested 
a moment ago relating to the agreement 
of cooperation. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me ask another 
question. The minority leader quoted 
from article 9. Assume that the promise 
which has been made by the President 
has been fulfilled, and then later the 
agency should ask the United States for 
additional supplies of fissionable mate- 
rials. Article 9 states that members may 
make available to the agency such quan- 
tities of special fissionable materials as 
they deem advisable “on such terms,” 
and so forth. The membership in our 
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case is the United States Government. 
How would the Senator interpret that 
section? Who would make the decision? 

Mr. BRICKER. The President would 
make the decision, complying -with our 
law as it is today, or the agreement of 
cooperation. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it stated in the 
treaty that the President would make the 
decision? 

Mr. BRICKER. No. Itsays the Gov- 
ernment, but the President deals in in- 
ternational affairs, and he is the voice of 
this country in international treaties. 
They could be limited, but the testimony 
of officials of the State Department was 
that they would abide by the 1954 act. 

Mr. COOPER. If the Congress at- 
tempted to legislate on this subject, the 
old question would arise, would it not? 

Mr. BRICKER. The question that we 
have debated back and forth would arise 
again. s 

Mr. COOPER. As to whether the Con- 
gress could constitutionally enact any 
such act? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio spoke. on the subject 
many times in 1953 and 1954, but if the 
constitutional question arose, what is the 
‘Senator’s idea and position as to what 
would be done by the Congress were it 
desired to limit the transfer of fissionable 
material? 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, that point 
goes to the question we have debated 
many, many times, as to what a treaty 
does to the Constitution. The Secretary 
of State has stated that a treaty cuts 
across the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. The Supreme Court gave a hint 
last week, although it was not necessary 
to the decision of the Court in the case, 
and is mere obiter dictum, that such an 
interpretation is not correct. I hope 
that the full Court will ultimately sustain 
the statement made by some of its mem- 
bers. I have always felt that Congress 
could take the United States out of a 
treaty by a law. The President, of 
course, would have to sign. If the Pres- 
ident vetoed the bill, it would take two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress to 
override the veto. However, if that were 
done, we would break our moral obliga- 
tions with the countries with which we 
had agreements. I would be very hesi- 
tant about breaking our obligation in 
that. respect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 10 of the 
report, in the last paragraph, there is 
contained this statement: 

The committee considers it highly impor- 
tant to correct a misconception which ap- 
pears to be somewhat widespread as to the 
nature of the United States offer to supply 
uranium to the Agency. Contrary to an 
assumption in many quarters, there is no 
intention to donate this special nuclear ma- 
terial. Indeed, existing legislation may pre- 
clude making a gift of that kind in the 
absence of specific authorization by Con- 
gress. Article IX-A of the statute specifically 
declares that whatever quantities of fission- 
able materials which Members deem advis- 
able may be made available to the Agency 
“on such terms” as shall be agreed with the 
Agency. Under article XIII of the statute, 
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moreover, reimbursement is to be provided 
for any material offered “unless otherwise 
agreed upon” between the Board of Gov- 
ernors and the supplying member. This 
escape clause does not signify that substan- 
tial amounts of fissionable material could be 
supplied by the United States without com- 
pensation, in the absence of Congressional 
authority which is now lacking. 


My query is this: First, I gather that 
there is presently a limitation on the 
power of the President to make a gift 
of fissionable material. Secondly, even 
though there were no such limitation 
and prohibition, the spirit and the let- 
ter of the statute contemplate that there 
shall be compensation for the material. 

I should like to ask my colleague’s 
understanding of the paragraph of the 
report I have read. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the spirit of 
the statute itself does contemplate 
payment for the material, and cer- 
tainly that was the testimony of the 
representatives of the negotiating au- 
thority, and of the State Department, 
and of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
There is nothing either in the statute 
or in the law which requires that the 
material be paid for. If this treaty 
should become the supreme law of the 
land, if it should be ratified by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, we could pro- 
vide that the material should be paid 
for, as one of the terms of the agree- 


-ment submitted to the Joint Committee 


on Atomic Energy. I doubt very much 
if it would be done that way. I will 
say that quite frankly. I do not know 
whether we would get adequate com- 
pensation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In order that 


I may help clear up that point, Mr. . 


President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I invite the 
attention of the Senator to a letter 
which I put in the Recorp this after- 
noon in connection with the remarks I 
made on the treaty. The letter appears 
on page 166 of the hearings. It is a 
letter from Chairman Strauss of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
who had written Chairman Strauss 
about this matter. I shall not read the 
entire letter, for it is available and the 
Senator may read it. The last para- 
graph is as follows: 

Accordingly, the General Counsel has ad- 
vised the Commission that should it wish to 
provide for a gift of a substantial quantity 
of special nuclear material in an agreement 
for cooperation entered into under the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, ex- 
plicit Congressional authority should be ob- 
tained. The Commission does not presently 
have such a proposal before it. 


Mr. BRICKER. I think the Senator 
is correct, that they should get author- 
ity. I certainly agree with that. How- 
ever, there is nothing which compels 
them to do it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, may 
I suggest that the entire letter he 
printed at this point in the RECORD? 

Mr. BRICKER. The letter is already 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I asked 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
this afternoon in connection with my 
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remarks. I took the letter from page 
166 of the hearings. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is present in the Chamber. 
I referred to the letter to illustrate some 
things in connection with the matter he 
was discussing. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, although I am 
anxious to finish my speech. 

Mr. PASTORE. In answer to the ob- 
servation made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
the Senator will notice the very cautious 
use of the word “may,” in pointing out 
what I think he read from the bottom 
of page 10. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. “May” in what line? 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will 
give me a moment I will find it. 

Article IX A of the statute specifically 
declares that whatever quantities of fission- 
able materials which members deem advis- 
able may be made available to the Agency 
‘on such terms’ as shall be agreed with the 
Agency. Under article XIII of the statute, 
moreover, reimbursement is to be provided 
for any material offered “unless otherwise 
agreed upon” between the board of gover- 
nors and the supplying member. 


The significant point is that, before 
that, the report states: 

Indeed, existing legislation may preclude 
making a gift of that kind in the absence 
of specific authorization by Congress. 


It does not say it does preclude it, but 
that it may preclude it. That is the 
“may” to which I was referring. 

It is true that section 124 says, “Under 
such terms and conditions as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe.” ‘That question 
was raised by me with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I think under the existing 
law, if the President really wanted to, 
he could give this material away. We 
submitted that question to the Commis- 
sion, and they answered that if the 
amount were small he could do it, but 
if the amount were large he could not 
do it. That does not make legal sense 
to me. It never did. 

It is significant, of course, that the 
Secretary of State, when he appeared 
before the committee, said there was no 
intention on the part of the administra- 
tion to give the material away, but that 
they intended to sell it. This leads me 
to the observation that was made by the 
distinguished minority leader. I think 
what we are getting at here is the pro- 
posed amendment of section 124. I 
would go along with the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, since he raises a 
very significant point, but I think he is 
going at it in the wrong way. I think 
what we ought to do is to amend section 
124, so as to provide that the material 
cannot be given away, that the matter 
will have to be submitted to Congress, 
and that a price will have to be paid for 
fissionable material. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is there a wrong way 
to do a good thing? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, there is. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator thinks 
this would be wrong? 

' Mr. PASTORE. Yes. There is a good 
way of punishing one’s children, and 
there is a bad way of punishing one’s 
children. All the Senator is proposing 
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to do is to punish the President in the 
wrong way. 

Mr. BRICKER. But if we do it in the 
wrong way, then it is not a good thing? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am afraid if we 
begin to insert reservations in this treaty 
at this time, such action will destroy the 
very thing the President was trying to 
accomplish when he made the speech 
before the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 8, 1953. I should like to state that 
I went through all these negotiations in 
the United Nations, and it was not an 
easy task. If we are going to go through 
them all over again, I say we might as 
well stop right now. 

If we do not have enough faith and 
confidence in the President of the United 
States to believe that he will carry out 
the assertions made before the commit- 
tee that there is no intention to give the 
material away, and if there is any fear 
of that in the future, then let us amend 
the law. But let us not do it now, be- 
cause, if we do it now, we will show a 
lack of confidence in the man on the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
that is the important thing before the 
Senate this afternoon. Do we have 
enough confidence in the word of the 
President, which was relayed before the 
committee, that there is no intention to 
give this material away? If we believe 
him, we do not have to worry about it 
this afternoon; but if the Senators are 
afraid of a Democratic President, after 
1960, then I say we can amend the law 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I did 
not yield to the Senator for a speech, 
but in commenting upon what he has 
had to say I only hope that in the future 
he will show the confidence in the Presi- 
dent that I have shown. 

I came to the Senate with my own 
judgment. I have continued to vote and 
speak as I feel, regardless of what any- 
body at the other end of the avenue may 
say. If I should fail to do that, I would 
violate every trust the people of my State 
have reposed in me, and I would be 
recreant in my duty as a United States 
Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to enlist under 
the banner of the Senator from Ohio and 
associate myself with that statement. 
Any statements I have made here are 
not a reflection on the President of the 
United States. There is a right way to 
do. these things. We are dealing here 
with public property. We have a re- 
sponsibility, as the representatives of the 
people, to protect their interests in that 

_ property. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. Iwill yield for a ques- 
tion, but I should like to finish my 
speech. 

Mr. PASTORE. It will have to be 
more than a question, if I am going to 
answer that speech. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think we have heard 
about enough on this matter. With due 
deference to my distinguished colleague, 
I should like to get back to the speech. 

I was discussing the speech of Dr. H. 
Bentley Glass, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity, who appeared before the Fallout 
Committee as a witness. In his speech 
last month—and I want this to be 
heard—at the atoms-for-peace sympo- 
sium at Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory, Dr. Glass outlined the magnitude of 
the danger. 

Said Dr. Glass, one of the most dis- 
tinguished scientists of our country in 
this field: 


If even 1 percent of the long-lived fission 
products produced at a 20,000-megawatt an- 
nual level of atomic power were to be re- 
leased by leakage and accident, the effect 
would be equivalent to the radiation of 100 
bombs of the Hiroshima size. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time that the speech of Dr. 
Glass be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
Ton in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Menace to human life from fallout of 
radioactive material due to nuclear weapons 
tests, if continued at the present average 
rate, is negligible when compared with the 
possible radioactivity of waste materials 
likely to be produced through industrial use 
of atomic energy over the next 20 years, 
according to Prof. H. Bentley Glass, chair- 
man of the department of biology of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

In a paper presented to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Symposium on the Peaceful Application 
of Nuclear Energy at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, which is being attended by 
around 100 visiting South and Central Amer- 
ican scientists and others interested in 
atomic energy—and an equal number of 
United States scientists—Professor Glass es- 
timates that: 

“The development of nuclear reactors for 
power, in the United States alone by 1975, 
will produce long-lived fission products that 
would be equal to the annual explosion of 
200 to 400 megaton bombs.” In other words, 
the radioactivity resultant from the detona- 
tion of nuclear bombs equivalent to 200 to 
400 million tons of TNT annually would 
approximate the potential radioactivity in- 
herent in the waste material from industrial 
reactors, if that waste material were not 
effectively controlled or disposed of. 

One of the pressing problems of the atomic 
age that must be solved, according to Pro- 
fessor Glass, is the safe disposition of these 
radioactive waste materials and perhaps 
their profitable utilization just as slaughter- 
houses, which once processed only the meat 
of steers, now use economically everything 
from horn to hoof. 

Another preoccupation of scientists, genet- 
icists, and health authorities these days is 
the extent to which mutations are induced 
by exposure to radiation and the long-range 
dangers to humans. 

Mutations, the vast majority of which are 
harmful to some degree but also largely re- 
cessive in effect, also occur spontaneously 
as well as from all manmade ionizing radia- 
tions, according to Professor Glass. “It is a 
serious unsolved problem to determine what 
fraction of spontaneous mutation is attrib- 
utable to background radiation,” he said. 
Background radiation is the natural radia- 
tion people are subjected to through the 
omnipresent cosmic ray bombardment and 
emanations from radioactive materials in 
buildings and the earth’s crust. Exposure 
to X-rays also is a factor in determining the 
average gonadal dose to which people in 
various parts of the world are subjected. 

“The background radiation in the United 


States,” according to Professor Glass, “aver= _ 
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ages 3 roentgens over a 30-year human re- 
production lifetime.” In some places, such 
as Brazil and Travancore, India, where the 
soil is highly radioactive, it is as high as 50 
roentgens. 

“Since a dose of radiation that would 
double the spontaneous mutation rate would 
be expected in 10 or 12 generations to double 
the frequency of tangible genetic defects in 
the population,” says the writer, “the com- 
parison of populations on different back- 
grounds may yield information from which 
the doubling dose can be estimated more 
accurately than it now is.” A doubling dose, 
it is claimed, would seriously increase the 
genetic defectiveness of any population ex- 
posed to it, and the upper limit to which a 
people should be exposed should be kept 
well below it. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, by 1965 
Great Britain expects to be producing 
6,000 megawatts of atomic energy, the 
United States 4,500, Euratom 15,000, and 
the Soviet Union 2,500 by 1960. Added 
to this annual production of power from 
atomic energy would be that of recipients 
of Agency materials and facilities which 
are involved in this Treaty. Without 
knowing the dimensions of the health 
hazard involved, it would he foolhardy 
to plunge blindly into this international - 
atomic-power program. To do so would 
be to disclaim even a minimal reverence 
for human life or health. i 

What are the true dimensions of the 
danger? Actually, nobody knows. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico and I, along with others, have 
heard the last word, and we are very 
uncertain at the present time as to what 
the danger actually is. 

Nevertheless, in the recent hearings 
on fallout before the Radiation Sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, many able scientists 
pointed out that nuclear powerplants 
may soon be poisoning the atmosphere 
as much as continued bomb testing at 
the current rate. In addition, many of 
the scientists, parictularly the geneti- 
cists, appearing before the Holifield 
subcommittee agreed that it would be 
rash, in view of our imperfect knowl- 
edge concerning radiation dangers, to 
push the radioactive content of the at- 
mosphere above the present rate of pol- 
lution from weapons tests. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

. Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The statement just 
made by the Senator is completely cor- 
rect. In addition, some of the scien- 
tists thought the level-off would be lower 
than the present rate of fission products. 
The Senator and I agree that this does 
not involve the total amount of explosive 
power of the bomb. He will remember, 
I am sure, the statement of Professor 
Dunham, of the University of Rochester, 
a true expert in the field. 

‘ Mr. BRICKER. He is one of the very 
est. 

Mr. ANDERSON. At first he set the 
level at 2.2 tons of fission products. 
When we questioned him rather vigor- 
ously, he said he had used a factor of 50, 
whereas other scientists had used a fac- 
tor of 100. Therefore, to be completely 
fair, he would raise the level to 4.4 tons. 

Also another able scientist, Dr. Wright 
Langham, who has been connected with 
the Los Alamos Laboratory, and who has 
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probably had more experience in this 
field than almost anyone else in America, 
came up with an estimate of 10 tons of 
fission products; and the testimony was 
that 10 tons of fission products had been 
put into the atmosphere each year for 
the past 5 years. 

I insert this information in the RECORD 
in order that Members who have been 
listening to the Senator from Ohio may 
know that he is dealing with facts as 
they were developed. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I think the Senator 
will agree with me that when the hear- 
ings were concluded, even though sci- 
entists differed, none of them could be 
sure. However, they all agreed that 
there was grave danger. 

It seems to me that mankind, and par- 
ticularly the American people, must 
pause and prayerfully consider to what 
extent it wishes to enter an industrial 
nuclear age. I reject as the counsel of 
despair the following statement by Ad- 
miral Strauss: 

With time the operation of atomic reactors 
all over the world is inevitable. It can no 
more be prevented than one could restrict 
or prohibit the use of fire. 


We have restricted the use of fire, as 
arsonists well know. 

We are not dealing with fire here, but 
we are dealing with a very subtle danger, 
which no one can hear, see, or feel, and 
which is insidious in its effect upon hu- 
man life. 

I have enough faith in the common- 
sense of humanity to believe that it will 
forego the benefits of atomic power if the 
price must be reckoned in thousands of 
cases of leukemia, the shortening of mil- 
lions of lives, and irreparable damage to 
the hereditary material of the whole hu- 
man race. What is the price of dotting 
the globe with industrial atomic power- 
plants? Wedo not know, and therefore, 
we ought not to play atomic roulette with 
humanity at this time. 

From the hearings on fallout before 
the Holifield- subcommittee we have 
learned that the present scale of weapons 
testing cannot be sharply increased with- 
out incurring physical and genetic harm 
that all men of good will would find in- 
tolerable. No one whose compassion 
does not project itself beyond his own 
generation is worthy of high office. If 
bomb testing continues, the operation of 
atomic power reactors the world over 
will probably lead to impermissible con- 
centrations of radioactivity in air, soil, 
and water. Here is what Mr. W. B. 
Rankin, Assistant to the Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
wrote in the June 1957 issue of Anti- 
biotic Medicine and Clinical Therapy: 

Although the quantity of fission products 
that has been produced thus far is tre- 
mendous, it is almost insignificant as com- 
pared with the amounts of radioactivity to 
be produced as this new form of energy is 
used in powerplants now being planned. It 
has been estimated that by 1965 United 
States reactors will be producing over 20 
pounds of fission products per day. By 1980 
the accumulated solutions of wastes may 
amount to 200 million gallons and, by the 
year 2000, to 2.4 billion gallons. 


That waste material is being dumped 
into the ocean at the present time, and 
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no one knows what the effect is or will be. 
During the geophysical year great at- 
tention is being devoted to the study of 
the radioactive effects of such waste 
materials on the bottom of the ocean as 
the currents move about and the bottom 
waters replace surface waters. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say to the 
Senator from Ohio that the question of 
waste is one of the subjects which has all 
of us worried. No one knows exactly 
what to do with waste. Therefore, many 
of us worry as atomic energy spreads in 
countries which do not have the same re- 
gard for sanitation as does the United 
States. 

Mr. BRICKER. I know that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is worried over the ques- 
tion. If I were not worried I would not 
have given the attention I have to this 
subject matter. If I were not worried I 
would not try, as I am doing this after- 
noon, to bring these dangers to the at- 
tention of my colleagues on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Continuing with the statement of Mr. 
Rankin: 

Adequate methods for disposing of this 
quantity of radioactive wastes have not been 
developed; there is little doubt that a mate- 
rial amount of radioactivity will spill over 
into the farmland and water supplies of this 
Nation and into the oceans. 

At the same time that we begin utilizing 
radioactivity to a greater extent, we will be 
increasing our consumption of water at a 
tremendous rate. It has been estimated that 
the United States will be using twice as 
much water in 1975 as today. This will com- 
plicate the problem of obtaining water from 
sources adequately safeguarded against ra- 
dioactive contamination. 

The National Academy of Sciences report 
to the public on the Biological Effects of 
Atomic Radiation, released last year, points 
out that radioactive elements in the soil and 
the oceans are taken up and concentrated by 
land plants and by marine plants and ani- 
mals; eventually some of the radioactivity 
will become a part of man’s food supply. 

The report indicates also that the maxi- 
mum permissible tolerance for radioactivity 
in food is not known. There is not nearly 
enough information about the long-term bio- 
logical effects on man or animals from eating 
radiation-contaminated food. 


I now come to what is possibly the 
most serious aspect of fallout. 

Many scientists are apprehensive 
about strontium 90, a deadly radioactive 
poison which has a half life of 28 years 
and which, as a surrogate for calcium, 
settles in bone marrow causing leukemia 
or bone cancer. It has been estimated 
that the 20-megaton hydrogen bomb set 
off by the United States in the Pacific in 
1954 released 43 pounds of Sr-90 in fall- 
out. This is a substantial percentage of 
the Sr-90 causing so much concern today. 

That is only a small percentage of the 
total, however. The bombs dropped by 
Russia are just as deadly in their poison- 
ing influence. The same is true of the 
bombs dropped by England. 

However, Indian scientists have esti- 
mated that if 50 percent of the world’s 
present energy requirements were pro- 
duced by atomic fission the annual pro- 
duction of strontium 90 in wastes would 
rise to 8,000 pounds. 
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In hearings before the Holifield sub- 
committee a distinguished scientist, Dr. 
Kulp, observed that by entering the 
atomic era industrially “we will prob- 
ably wind up taking more risk than at 
least with present testing,’ and that “we 
are going, if there is no threshold, to 
have deaths in the world as a whole 
from peacetime application, regardless 
of whether it is testing or not.” 

Until this health danger has been 
carefully assessed, it would be reckless 
indeed for the Senate of the United 
States to proceed on the blasé assump- 
tion that there is no difference between 
atoms for peace and atoms for power. 
Special fissionable materials should be 
made available to the Agency for the 
production of electric power only to the 
extent authorized by subsequent legis- 
lation based on hearings before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

ATOMS FOR WAR 


The following colloquy at the hearings 
shows very clearly how atoms for power 
would lead to atoms for war: 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Therefore, the 
burden of my question is this: Nations who 
will come into this Agency to receive as- 
sistance from it will, in the main, be nations 
that do not have the competence themselves 
to develop this science at this moment. 

Mr. Murray. I agree with that. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. As these nations, 
if they have the latent or potential ability 
to develop the science themselves with aid, 
do so, a number of them probably will gain 
some proficiency in the atomic science. 

Mr. Murray. No doubt about it. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. As they gain pro- 
ficiency in the peacetime uses of the atomic 
sciences, don’t they go a long step down the 
road toward gaining knowledge and potential 
proficiency in the fabrication of weapons? 

Mr. Murray. There is no question in my 
mind about that; yes. 


Of course, that is true. If nations are 
given the facilities, the equipment, and 
all scientific and technical information 
required for the safe operation of an 
atomic power program, they will not find 
it hard to take the final step of bomb 
fabrication. Many of them will take that 
step, knowing that atomic weaponry 
would automatically qualify them as 
major world powers. They will test the 
weapons they produce, thus adding to 
the radiation danger from fallout. 

The treaty does not prevent recipients 
of Agency information and material from 
making atomic weapons. That is a fun- 
damental defect. When fourth countries 
equip themselves with atomic bombs, the 
danger of a nuclear holocaust will be 
increased to a tremendous degree. Dr. 
Hans Morgenthau, director of the Center 
for Study of American Foreign Policy at 
the University of Chicago, outlined the 
gravity of the danger in his testimony 
last January before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament. Dr. Morgen- 
thau said: 

There is, however, one problem with regard 
to all-out atomic war which is not yet acute, 
but which is likely to become acute in a few 
years’ time and that will arise when more 
than 2 or 3 nations will have the ability to 
wage all-out atomic war; for if I am correctly 
informed by scientists it will be possible 
within 5 years or a decade for 6 or 8 or 10 or 
12 or perhaps 15 nations who have fissionable 
material to use the byproduct of fissionable 
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material for the purpose of manufacturing 
atomic weapons. 


That is as true today as can be. Said 
he further: 

Once this contingency has occurred, it 
seems to me we will then be confronted with 
a situation infinitely more serious and in- 
finitely less susceptible to control by the 
self-restraint than the one which exists 
today. 

Today if an atomic bomb explodes in the 
port of New York we know who only could 
have planted it and could use atomic retalia- 
tion in order to operate against it and the 
very fact that we know it and the very fact 
that we can use that atomic retaliation pre- 
vents such an atomic bomb from being ex- 
ploded by the Soviet Union. 

But what is going to happen if in 10 years’ 
time an atomic bomb explodes in the port 
of New York? Against whom are we going 
to use atomic retaliation? Against whom are 
we going to drop atomic bombs? 

Nobody will know or nobody needs to know 
at least who planted that bomb. I daresay 
in comparison with the insecurity, perhaps 
even the panic which will exist then in the 
relations among nations, the first decade of 
the atomic age may well appear as a kind 
of golden atomic age. 


That is from a great scientist. Pro- 
ceeding further, he said: 

I think there is urgent need today before 
this contingency has materialized to reflect 
upon ways and means by which this con- 
tingency can be forestalled and while I re- 
gard many of the disarmament proposals 
which have been suggested in recent times 
and in the last 150 years or so as utopian 
as not susceptible to realization, I think 
here is one area of disarmament where the 
vital interests of the United States and the 
Soviet Union coincide. And it seems to me 
there is urgent need on the part of the 
Government of the United States to think 
about ways and means to forestall this 
contingency and to control strictly the use 
of fissionable material for peaceful purposes, 


The pending treaty does not control 
strictly the use of fissionable material 
for peaceful purposes. The Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency will make 
its members so proficient in the handling 
of large quantities of fissionable material 
in the production of power, that it will 
be fairly simple for many of them to 
fabricate atomic weapons. The treaty 
does not prevent such manufacture. 

The Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency does provide that 
fissionable materials furnished by the 
Agency shall not be used in weapons 
manufacture. The treaty provides for 
inspection of materials and facilities 
supplied by or through the agency. The 
control provisions will not prevent seiz- 
ure of fissionable material made avail- 
able by the agency and will probably not 
be effective to prevent diversion, 

The danger of diversion arises from 
the fact that it is impossible to account 
precisely for losses of fissionable ma- 
terial incurred in large-scale operations, 
Moreover, inspection, to be even partially 
effective, would require competent 
scientific personnel to be in atomic 
power plants 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. It is highly unlikely, in view of 
the shortage of scientists and engineers, 
that competent people can be hired for 
the dull, but critically important, job of 
inspection, 

I have a letter from the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which I should like 
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to have printed in the Record at this 
point. It sets forth how impossible it 
is for them to keep complete track of 
all fissionable material. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter, and my 
letter to the Commission, may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 24, 1957. 
Adm. Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ADMIRAL STRAUSS: I would like very 
much to have a memorandum from the 
Commission on the problem of unaccounted- 


- for fissionable materials in the United States 


atomic-energy complex. 

Please understand that this request does 
not stem from any feeling on my part that 
the Commission has been negligent or that 
indeterminate losses of fissionable material 
are traceable to subversive activities. What 
I desire is an authoritative statement ex- 
plaining why, under the most prudent man- 
agement and under the best accounting and 
inspection procedures, it is impossible to de- 
termine precisely process losses; accumula- 
tion in plants (for example, gaseous diffu- 
sion plants); losses in extrusion, milling, 
etc.; and residues in canyons. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BRICKER. 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN W. BrRIcKER, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BrRicKER: This is to ac- 
knowledge your letter of January 24, 1957, 
requesting a memorandum from the Com- 
mission on the problem of unaccounted-for 
fissionable materials in the United States 
atomic-energy complex. 

A prompt reply will be forwarded. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bryan F. LAPLANTE, 
Special Assistant to the General 
Manager. 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN W. BRICKER, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Bricker: This is in reply to 
your letter dated January 24, 1957, in which 
you ask for information concerning the rea- 
sons for unaccounted for fissionable mate- 
riais in the United States atomic-energy 
compiex. 

The inability to account exactly for all fis- 
sionable materials stems primarily from two 
limitations; viz., the difficulty of obtaining 
truly representative samples of the materials 
being processed, and the uncertainty inher- 
ent in measurement of the fissionable mate- 
rial content of the samples. 

To take a specific example, the determina- 
tion of the plutonium content at the þegin- 
ning of the chemical processing sequence is 
made on samples which are roughly a mil- 
lionth of the volume of the batch from which 
they are drawn. These samples then require 
& series of chemical and physical manipula- 
tions in order that the quantity of plutonium 
present may be determined. Replicate sam- 
plings and analyses lead to results which 
agree closely, but very often not exactly. 
Under these circumstances it is not possible 
to state exactly the quantity of plutonium 
present, and hence the error of overstate- 
ment or understatment of the true quantity 
will, ultimately, show up as an apparent gain 
or loss, 
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Throughout the atomic-energy complex, 
the determination of quantities of fissionable 
materials being processed involves sampling 
and measurement problems similar in kind 
to the above, and varying through a wide 
range of complexity. In addition, there are 
sometimes further complications; that is, the 
chemical processing plants for irradiated ma- 
terials may have as much as 8 or 10 miles of 
pipes for transferring solutions from one 
part of the process to another. The pipes 
may vary as to fullness and concentration of 
solution, and these factors will introduce 
error into the statement of fissionable mate- 
rial content; this error, again, will show up 
as an apparent gain or loss. 

A somewhat different type of problem exists 
in the case of gaseous diffusion plants. Here 
the statement of material in the diffusion 
cascade is based on the volume of the 
uranium-hexafluoride gas, its pressure, and 
its temperature. These factors can be deter- 
mined rather precisely, although not exactly, 
and serve as the basis for stating a large 
share of the cascade inventory. However, in 
addition to the gas content, the cascade con- 
tains sizable quantities of uranium which 
have deposited on its inner surfaces. These 
quantities are not subject to direct measure- 
ment, and hence introduce error into the 
statement of cascade inventory. Experience 
permits reasonable estimates of the deposited 
uranium, but the true quantity cannot be 
determined. 

The above examples are illustrative of the 
problem of unaccounted for fissionable mate- 
rials in the atomic-energy complex. For the 
most part the problem is no different in kind 
than is routinely encountered in private 
chemical and metallurgical industries. In 
theory, and only in theory, it would be possi- 
ble to account exactly for all materials. 
However, as a practical matter it would be 
impossible to do so (perfect sampling and 
measurement methods would be needed, all 
process equipment would have to be shut 
down and cleaned out, etc.). Accordingly, 
the approach which industry takes is that its 
accounting efforts should bear a reasonable 
relationship to the value of its materials. 
This approach contemplates a greater degree 
of control for valuable materials than for 
those that are inexpensive, and recognizes 
that there will be some inexactness for all 
materials. 

The Commission has followed this same 
approach and in so doing has continually 
sought ways to obtain better measurements 
on its materials. One recent example is the 
agreement by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards to assist us in the development and dis- 
tribution of material standards. The availa- 
bility of standards containing known quan- 
tities of material will increase our ability to 
obtain measurements which are more exact 
than is possible today without standards. 

I trust that I have answered your ques- 
tions satisfactorily. If I can be of any fur- 
ther assistance please do not hesitate to con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. Cook, 
Acting General Manager. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, an 
even greater military hazard is the dan- 
ger of seizure, The agency has no en- 
forcement machinery to punish violators 
of the treaty or to recover fissionable 
materials which have been illegally 
seized. All it can do is to cut off further 
assistance, report the violation to the 
U. N., and, by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Conference, suspend the mem- 
ber in violation. 

Illegal diversion and seizure of fission- 
able materials are not remote possibili- 
ties. Not in scores of nations consumed 
by the fires of intense nationalism and 
more or less openly dedicated to destroy 
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one or more of their neighbors. I can- 
not imagine that the defense ministers 
of such countries would not make plans 
to facilitate the conversion of atoms- 
for-power into atoms-for-war. 

The international atomic power pro- 
gram envisioned by the treaty will make 
universal disarmament difficult if not 
impossible to achieve. In this connec- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
an article by Cuthbert Daniel and Arthur 
M. Squires which appeared in the April 
1947 issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF SAFE ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


(By Cuthbert Daniel and Arthur M. Squires) 


Are the benefits of industrial atomic pow- 
er worth the risk? -We believe they are not. 
We believe that the problems of the inter- 
national control of atomic energy can be re- 
duced to manageable proportions only by 
an international agreement not to develop 
industrial atomic power for a generation. 
We believe that most of the foreseeable bene- 
fits of atomic energy to our generation can 
be had without its use for industrial power- 
plants. 

International control takes on quite dif- 
ferent sense and seriousness for different 
parts of the field of atomic energy. Control 
of its use in scientific research and develop- 
ment is easy. A world control authority 
need place little check on properly designed 
experimental piles producing radioisotopes 
and intense radiation, or on the use of these 
isotopes and radiation in physical, chem- 
ical, and biologic research. Laboratory re- 
actors (e. g., those at Clinton Laboratories, 
Oak Ridge, and Argonne Laboratory, Chi- 
cago) require only small quantities of fis- 
sionable material, and produce plutonium 
usable in a bomb at a very small rate. Owing 
to fundamental construction features, the 
Clinton pile could make a bomb only after 
many years of production. To guarantee 
the safety of nuclear research laboratories, 
the world authority need only supply them 
with uranium, plutonium, and thorium ac- 
cording to their needs, and inspect them oc- 
casionally to insure legal use of these ma- 
terials. 

Control of the use of nuclear fuels to 
generate power is difficult. The existence 
of full-scale industrial power piles requires 
large-scale mining of uranium and thorium, 
and large-scale separation of U-235 and pro- 
duction of U-233 and plutonium. Their ex- 
istence requires an extensive traffic in fis- 
sionable materials, large stockpiles, and high 
rates of production of materials usable in 
bombs. Their existence is attended by dan- 
ger of illegal diversion of bomb material to 
small easily concealed bomb fabrication 
plants. It is generally recognized that power 
piles and the associated mining and pro- 
duction activities must be managed by a 
world agency, if the people of the world in 
which they exist are to feel secure against 
surprise atomic attack. National seizure of 
these plants and stockpiles is immediate 
cause for an international crisis, probably 
war, because of the short period (variously 
estimated at a few weeks to a year) in 
which a team of physicists and engineers 
can produce bombs from stockpiled material 
and new production. In short, nuclear 
power systems are the only part of the field 
of atomic energy for which it is true, as it 
is so often said of the whole field, that 
peacetime activities and wartime activities 
are 80 percent identical. 

Why then should industrial atomic power- 
plants be built? To this question it is gen- 
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erally answered that man must not deprive 
himself of the benefits of the uses of atomic 
energy. These benefits, however, fall in two 
categories—those flowing from safe atomic 
science (including the industrial use of 
radioisotopes and pile radiation), and those 
from dangerous industrial atomic power. 
The prospects for these two categories are 
by no means equally impressive; in the 
words of the Secretary of War’s Interim Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, “It is probable 
that the exploitation of atomic energy as a 
tool for research will outweigh the bene- 
fits to be derived from the availability of a 
new source of power.” 1 

There is no doubt that the next 20 years of 
science will be more exciting and much more 
profitable because of the widespread avail- 
ability of new powerful research tools stem- 
ming from laboratory piles. Fortunately, 
scientific uses of atomic energy involve no 
great danger to world peace and no major 
difficulties of inspection and control; nor 
do these uses now depend on the construc- 
tion and operation of large-scale industrial 
plants, since stockpiles of enriched U-235 
and plutonium now exist adequate to supply 
the world’s laboratories during our lifetime. 

Why are the benefits of scientific and in- 
dustrial uses so closely associated in most 
discussions of nuclear developments? Most 
discussions make it appear that man must 
engage in all activities, going nearly up to 
bomb production, in order to secure any of 
the benefits. This is not the case. Safe 
atomic science, and the major benefits, can 
be had without dangerous atomic industrial 
development at this time. 

Are the benefits of industrial atomic power 
worth the risks? The world must answer 
this serious question, and not by default. 
Our own answer is not based on private 
sources of information—we are not nuclear 
physicists; nor do we believe that inside tech- 
nical information is necessary to judge this 
economic and political question. We have 
tried to form our opinion on the basis of all 
pertinent information which we or anyone 
else can properly secure. 

A group of scientists and engineers work- 
ing under C. A. Thomas reported to the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
that atomic powerplants of a type similar 
to the Hanford piles can supply electricity 
at a price competitive with electricity gen- 
erated from coal costing $10 a ton. (The 
average wholesale price of coal in the United 
States is about $5 a ton in normal times.) 
Such plants will burn natural uranium to- 
gether with all plutonium produced as a by- 
product of power generation. Thomas’ 
group emphasized the difficulty of the tech- 
nological problems which must be solved þe- 
fore such plants can be built. We recognize 
that the report may be conservative from 
the long-range standpoint, since ultimately 
cheaper methods of power production may be 
developed which utilize a much higher per- 
centage of U-238. On the other hand, it was 
reported by Wilmot, Minister of Supply in 
the British Government, that in some quar- 
ters the report is thought to be somewhat 
overoptimistic.? 

The economic benefits foreseen for atomic 
powerplants are a consequence of the negli- 
gible cost of transporting nuclear fuels. 
Plants can be built in regions remote from 
ordinary fuel deposits, and decentralization 
of industry can be effected by locating small 
atomic powerplants at many points of a 


1Quoted by State Department Report on 
the International Control of Atomic Energy 
(the Lilienthal committee), p. 19. 

2The International Control of Atomic 
Energy: Scientific Information Transmitted 
to the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. IV. Nuclear Power (September 6, 
1946). 

8 Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, vol. 3, No. 
2, p. 52 (February 1947). 
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large electricity distribution network. J. 
Marschak, Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has called attention to the 
fact that the total cost of transporting fuel 
from mines to power stations generating 
electricity is a very small fraction of the 
entire United States national effort (about 
one-eighth of 1 percent); this cost amounts 
on the average to one-eighth cent per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

If nuclear fuels were free and were capable 
of replacing coal in all its uses, the saving 
would be 2 percent of the national income. 
Professor Marschak pointed out, however, 
that no one can predict what new industrial 
combinations would arise from widespread 
use of atomic power. Like the automobile, 
which did not just replace carriages, atomic 
power might have far-reaching and unpre- 
dicted effects upon our entire technology.‘ 


ATOMIC POWER NOT FEASIBLE NOW 


It is generally agreed that many years 
must pass before atomic power can be used 
on a significant scale. H. A. Winne stated 
that “economically competitive atomic 
power” is “a long-term project, possibly re- 
quiring decades.”> Its development then 
will have little economic effect during our 
generation, and cannot soon contribute to 
relief of the acute energy shortages current 
in some parts of the world. 

It is difficult today to determine the poten- 
tial long-range importance of nuclear fuels 
relative to coal as sources of energy.. The 
U-235 in rich uranium deposits known before 
the war had an energy equivalent to only 
0.014 percent of the world’s total coal re- 
serves. It seems unlikely to us that new 
ore discoveries have increased this percent- 
age by more than a factor of 10 or so. 
Although the cost of recovering uranium 
from rich deposits is sufficiently low that its 
use is competitive with $10 coal, large-scale 
power production from U-235 would lead to 
quick exhaustion of rich deposits. As Fermi 
has indicated, “further production would 
have to use very poor ores with a consequent 
increase of several orders of magnitude in 
the cost of the primary material.” The long- 
range importance of atomic power depends 
upon solution of the difficult problems as- 
sociated with engineering power systems 
which utilize a high percentage of U-238.' 

It seems likely to us that large-scale atomic 
power would not be developed in any country 
for many generations, if it were not for the 
direct or indirect support of the military in 
every major country. Atomic power is in a 
category with the airplane, whose rate of 
development was accelerated manifold by 
military support: Development cost is high, 
prospects of early economic benefits are neg- 
ligible, and long-range economic importance 
is problematical. The advantages of nuclear 
fuels are their small weight and bulk per 
B. t. u., advantages of great importance 
for military applications. The efficiency of 
nuclear fuels in battleship and submarine 
powerplants and in rocket propulsion may 
well be decisive in military judgment, to 
which cost is often a minor consideration. 
Late in 1945, Langmuir pointed out that 
atomic power would probably first be used 
for naval ships, and that the field of atomic 
power would not be attractive to industry for 
a long time to come.’ 

There can be no criticism of the armed 
services for their intense interest in nuclear 
power piles, and in nuclear physics generally; 


4Thid., vol. 2, Nos. 5 and 6, p. 8 (September 
1946). 

5’ Reported in New York Times, March 19, 
1947. 

6 One World or None, ch. 4 (Gale Young). 

1 Chemical and Engineering News, vol. 24, 
p. 1357 (May 25, 1946). 

8 Hearings before the Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy, U. S. Senate, 79th Cong., 1st 
sess., p. 109 (Nov. 30, 1945). 
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the Army and Navy will be interested in all 
scientific development as long as there is 
need for an Army and Navy. Their interest 
in nuclear development will not decline ap- 
preciably with the advent of international 
control. Every effort will be made to deter- 
mine the locations and capacities of power 
piles on strategic rather than economic 
grounds, even under international control. 
Persons who wish to see their country at a 
high pitch of military preparedness will re- 
gard with favor the large stockpiles of fis- 
sionable material at powerplants, and will 
calculate the number of bombs which can be 
made from them in a crisis. This will be no 
-less the ‘case if these plants are managed 
by. an international agency rather than by a 
national one. 
BACKWARDNESS OF COAL TECHNOLOGY 


Comparisons of atomic power with coal 
power frequently ignore the backwardness of 
coal technology. Although Thomas has stated 
that the cost of coal energy is likely to in- 
crease, other engineers believe the opposite.® 
Chemical engineering techniques developed 
during the past 20 years by the oil industry 
are just beginning to find application to the 
problems of rational utilization of coal; 
methods of producing high B. t. u. gas from 
coal and transporting the gas in pipelines 
promise large reductions in the cost of coal 
energy to consumers remote from mines. 
Moreover, many believe that modern me- 
chanical engineering can appreciably reduce 
the cost of mining coal. The open-cycle, 
coal-fired gas turbine is already at an ad- 
vanced stage of development in this coun- 
try, where it promises to be of use in loco- 
motives. This engine is also well adapted 
to isolated, waterless locations, and may make 
possible a great increase in power production 
wherever water availability is now the limit- 
ing factor.” 

It is apparent that large gains in economy 
of coal utilization can be achieved by a mod- 
est expenditure of technical and industrial 
effort. We suspect that a rational effort to 
increase the world’s power supply during the 
next several generations, to decentralize in- 
dustry, and to industrialize remote regions, 
would concentrate on exploitation of water- 
power, on improvements in utilization and 
transportation of coal energy, and on the gas 
turbine, and not on industrial use of nuclear 
fuels. We suspect this to be true, realizing 
that we do not possess all information neces- 
sary for a definitive judgment. We suspect 
that pipeline gas or waterpower will prove to 
be the cheapest energy for most regions 
where power is now expensive, such as the 
Mediterranean Basin, California, and the 
south of China. Many of these regions would 
not be helped greatly by atomic power devel- 
opment under an international control au- 
thority, since in many instances nuclear 
power systems of economic importance would 
be denied because of their military threat. 

England, France, and Russia all stand in 
-greater need of an increased power supply 
than the United States; a given expenditure 
of technical and industrial effort directed 
toward the generation of electricity from 
nuclear fuels will produce results of far less 
economic importance for these countries, in 
our opinion, than an equivalent effort di- 
rected toward improved mining and gasi- 
fication of coal and the manufacture of 
high B. t. u. gas and liquid fuels. 

Are the benefits of industrial power worth 
the risks? The commonest of all errors of 
judgment, we suppose, is to consider the 
palpable advantage more important than 
the latent danger. But the presence in 


2P. C. Keith, Chemical Engineering, De- 
cember 1946, p. 101; see also Fortune, March 
1947, p. 85, for the first of a series of 3 articles 
on coal technology. 
_ J. I. Yellott, American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, Technical 
Publication, No. 2086 (August 1946). 
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every major country of 80 percent of the 
operations required to make atomic bombs 
seems to us greatly to increase the likeli- 
hood that sooner or later, under the present 
world conditions of national sovereignty and 
mutual distrust, some country will make 
bombs, 

The predicted benefits of industrial 
atomic power should not impress us. Even 
if these predictions underestimate the facts, 
and it actually were possible to enjoy large- 
scale economic use of atomic power in our 
lifetime, still mankind can afford to wait a 
generation—let us hope, in peace—for new 
atomic industrial frontiers on mountain and 
desert, for space ships, and the like. We 
believe that there should be international 
control of safe atomic energy activities, and 
international prohibition of dangerous ac- 
tivities until the world’s people learn the 
limitations of nationalism and the ad- 
vantages of working together. In the words 
of Professor Marschak, “Reaching for a few 
strawberries on the edge of a precipice we 
may fall and break our necks.” 


A COMPROMISE PROPOSAL 


There can be no doubt that the Russians 
and Americans are poles apart in their points 
of view on atomic energy control. Let us 
not be unduly discouraged by March’s news 
or unduly encouraged by December’s. There 
will be no real hope for an effective pact 
establishing the international control of 
atomic energy until a basis of agreement 
between these two great protagonists has 
been found. Russia demands immediate 
destruction of all atomic bombs followed by 
inspection with a minimum of interference 
with national institutions. America re- 
quires an operating system of international 
inspection before full transfer of present 
United States plants to the world control 
authority; the authority will be responsible 
for the management of all such plants in 
every country. The Russians feel manage- 
ment to be a degree of control which in- 
terferes intolerably with national life. 

Clearly no golden mean is possible be- 
tween these two irreconcilable positions. 
The irreconcilability is aggravated by the 
deep conviction on each side that the other 
is trying to outmaneuver, surround, and 
eventually overpower it. 

Usually compromise is reached by each 
side giving up part of its position. Tit 
for tat. In this case, we propose that both 
sides give up the same thing, for the same 
reasons. We propose a compromise whereby 
the principal tool of military power is re- 
moved from the hands of both sides, by 
agreement, without loss of the foreseeable 
benefits of nuclear science to either side. 
Whether a plan for international control of 
atomic energy is adopted or not, equality 
in atomic military potential is eventually 
inevitable. Equality in this field is most 


-advantageous when both sides of the equa- 


tion are set equal to zero. The advantage to 
the people of the world becomes less, the 
higher the military potential. At some point 
national equality becomes dangerous na- 
tional rivalry. 

The plan now under discussion by the 
United Nations™ calls for construction of 
dangerous atomic production plants in 
many nations, while the United States gives 
up only the bomb fabrication phase of its 
current activities. Thus the atomic mili- 
tary potential of all major nations will be 
equalized nearly at the present high level 
of the United States. If no industrial plants 
are permitted to exist, national rivalry in 
the field of atomic energy is reduced to a 
rivalry in the quality and size of the staff 
of research and development experts who 
can activate a bomb project. 

The experience of the armament race lead- 
ing to 1914 indicates that the likelihood of 


uu Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, vol. 3, 
No. 1, p. 16 (January 1947). 
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war is greater the higher the general level 
of military potential. It is clear that in- 
dustrial atomic facilities raise a nation’s 
military potential, whether managed by a 
world control agency or not. We propose to 
do more than remove the threat of surprise 
atomic attack; we propose to minimize the 
danger of atomic war. 

We propose the following compromise be- 
tween the Russian and American positions: 
Let there be a world agreement that no new 
industrial atomic plants shall be built any- 
where in the world for a number of years. 
Let there be established an Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority along the lines proposed 
by the United States, with responsibility for 
world geological surveys, inspection against 
illegal activities leading toward bomb manu- 
facture, and operation of laboratories for 
nuclear research and pilot plants for de- 
velopment of methods of U-235 enrichment 
and plutonium production. 

The Authority will estimate the quantity 
of enriched U-235 and plutonium required 
for research and development activities dur- 
ing the next 20 or so years, and draw plans 
for its distribution to research stations 
throughout the world. Enriched material 
now existing in excess of this quantity will 
be destroyed. The size of research and de- 
velopment piles will be set so that the rate 
of production and the inventory of material 
usable in bombs within each nation are 
below agreed-upon limits. We believe that 
limits can be set which permit a large-scale 
research effort with no danger to peace. 

All pilot plant studies of fissionable ma- 
terial production and of power generation 
will be undertaken by the Authority; since 
the men who make the studies will be viewed 
as military assets by groups planning to seize 
military power, these men should come under 


close international surveillance. 


As soon as there is established an inspec- 
tion system which provides safeguards agreed 
on previously, the United States will dis- 
mantle its large-scale production plants 
(K-25 and Y-12 at Oak Ridge and the plu- 
tonium piles at Hanford), permit the dis- 
tribution of fissionable material for research, 
and publish all significant scientific and 
technical information, from mining to bomb 
design. When the supply of fissionable ma- 
terial for research is exhausted, let the na- 
tions agree upon the operation of a single 
small U-235 separation plant and a pile to 
provide material for experimentation at the 
required rate. (If after 10 to 20 years the 
nations cannot so agree, there will be far 
more serious things to worry about than the 
shortage of U-235 and plutonium for re- 
search.) 


POWERS OF ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


Under our proposal, neither the Atomic 
Development Authority nor any other per- 
son will have the power to mine and process 
uranium and thorium on a large scale (be- 
yond needs of laboratory and ordinary com- 
mercial users); to operate reactors or sepa- 
ration plants which produce large quantities 
of material usable in bombs or which, by- 
relatively minor operational changes, could 
make material for bombs; to operate facili- 
ties for making atomic weapons or for re- 
search and development in military uses of 
atomic energy—these activities, let the world 
agree, are too dangerous for our time, since 
they guarantee national rivalry in the field 
of atomic energy at an extremely dangerous 
level. Let us spend our time in world edu- 
cation and political development so that fu- 
ture generations will not know fear. 

Our proposal contains little that is new. 
It is a modification of the plan proposed by 
the Lilienthal committee, and indeed may 
be regarded as a proposal concerning the 
steps whereby the Lilienthal committee’s 
plan may ultimately be put in effect when 


world conditions permit. In the fall of 1945, 


Urey, Langmuir, Szilard and others, while 
testifying before the Senate’s Atomic Energy 
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Committee, expressed their willingness to 
delay the development of atomic power, if 
delay would make war less likely. The 
authors of the Chicago Draft Convention 3 
proposed a 5-year delay in construction of 
large-scale powerplants; during this time the 
international agency would carry out pilot- 
plant studies to determine plant designs 
which make control easy and sure. 

We add two requirements: (1) That the 
present United States plants be destroyed, 
since if they are not other countries will 
wish similar plants immediately, even if 
construction of powerplants is delayed; and 
(2) that the exploitation of atomic power be 
postponed until the world can use it safely. 

Our proposal is in the interest of the peo- 
ple of the United States. To persuade them 
of the fact may be difficult. On the surface 
it appears that our proposal requires Amer- 
ica to give up much which she would keep 
under the present United States plan. It 
will require a more extensive and serious 
educational campaign in this country than 
is now in progress to explain that our tem- 
porary atomic military superiority is a poten- 
tial hazard, and not an advantage, either 
strategically or as a bargaining point. To- 
day this superiority is perhaps the greatest 
Single stimulus for an atomic armaments 
race. Tomorrow the superiority will vanish. 
If atomic equality is reached after an arma- 
ments race, or after a program of construc- 
tion of atomic industries in other countries 
under the present United States plan, the 
American people will be exposed to greater 
threat of war than if our proposal is adopted. 

The United States can progress toward in- 
ternational cooperation only by courageous 
display of farsightedness. It cannot throw 
away its present atomic military superiority 
before a control agreement is reached, but it 
should clearly express willingness to destroy 
the plants and stockpiles which constitute 
this superiority. The people of the United 
States must learn to prefer an atomic agree- 
ment which does not put nearly complete 
atomic bomb plants in every major country. 
They will suffer no hardship if our present 
atomic plants are dismantled and if no in- 
dustrial atomic powerplants, battleships, or 
rockets are built. No country is less in need 
of a new and expensive fuel than the United 
States. We believe there are more profitable 
tasks for this country’s staff of technical 
men, now in short supply because of the war, 
than work on nuclear power systems. 

Although it is difficult to analyze the mo- 
tives of the Russian leaders, it appears to 
us that our proposal has many advantages 
to them. The present superiority of the 
United States makes their discussion of the 
United States plan difficult. They are un- 
willing to contemplate a situation in which 
the combined atomic production capacity of 
non-Russian states exceeds the capacity of 
Russia and her satellites, yet they cannot 
hope to secure agreement to a disposition of 
production plants in which this is not the 
case. If the United States plan is adopted, 
Russia must expand a large technical and in- 
dustrial effort to match America’s present 
production plants and stockpiles. In addi- 
tion, the Russian leaders must use valuable 
personnel to lay plans and train men for the 
militarization of authority facilities in the 
event of war. All of this must be done if 
Russia is to feel “secure,” however question- 
able security based on competitive prepara- 
tions for atomic war may be. 

Under our proposal, Russia’s leaders will 
be assured, by an inspection system partly 
under their control, that no such competi- 
tion is needed. Russia’s (and every coun- 
try’s) security is complete as soon as the 
United States reveals its know-how, scatters 
its stocks of fissionable materials, and dis- 
mantles its plants. Russia can then use its 
scientific and engineering staff for more con- 


#2 Ibid., vol. 1, No. 8, p. 11 (Apr. 1, 1946). 
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structive tasks than duplication of America’s 
atomic facilities. 


INSPECTION EASIER 


The Lilienthal committee pointed out that 
“it is far easier to discover an operation 
that should not be going on at all than to 
determine whether a lawful operation is be- 
ing conducted in an unlawful manner.” 13 
Inspection is easier under our proposal be- 
cause there are fewer lawful operations than 
there are under the United States plan. Our 
proposal requires an inspection system which 
will detect the existence of unlawful large- 
scale mining operations, large-scale process- 
ing of uranium and thorium, manufacture 
of nuclear fuels, and bomb fabrication. The 
only lawful operations are small-scale labora- 
tory use of fissionable materials and possibly 
small-scale mining. A high degree of as- 
surance that attempts to obtain bombs must 
fail is afforded under our proposai by a care- 
ful geological survey of the world for deposits 
of uranium and thorium, foilowed by a con- 
tinuous watch of all known deposits. Ex- 
perts generally agree that such a survey and 
watch has a high probability of success.'4 
The United States plan requires not only an 
inspection system to detect the unauthor- 
ized existence of all operations from mine to 
bomb, but also a system to insure that all 
authorized mines and piants for processing, 
manufacture and use of nuclear fuels are 
operated without illegal diversion of mate- 
rial in amounts dangerous to peace. Every 
nation will demand ussurance that danger- 
ous plants in all other countries are legally 
operated. In addition, private vendors of 
graphite for Authority piles, of diffusion 
membrane, centrifugal pumps, and control 
instruments for Authority gaseous diffusion 
plants, etc. must be carefully watched to 
prevent production of undeclared goods and 
their shipment to illegal plant sites. (Under 
our proposal the manufacture of these un- 
usual materials on a scale unwarranted by 
their limited commercial use constitutes a 
danger signal.) Because of the scale of the 
effort required to construct an atomic in- 
dustry, a large fraction of the industrial 
know-how can never be under direct Author- 
ity control, and.so must come under close 
Authority surveillance. 

We believe that there has been insufficient 
emphasis on the difficulties of assuring that 
large industrial plants are legally operated. 
The problems of material accounting will 
assume nightmarish proportion when the 
world’s rate of production of fissionable ma- 
terial becomes many times the present pro- 
ductivity of Oak Ridge and Hanford, so that 
very small percentagewise losses become po- 
tentially very hazardous. 

Some may argue that under our proposal 
there is greater temptation to attempt an 
illegal bomb-production program, since suc- 
cess finds the criminals with great relative 
strength when no one else is engaged in 
industrial activities leading nearly to bomb 
assembly. Against this argument we must 
set the temptation under the United States 
plan to misuse or seize dangerous industrial 
facilities. We believe that an inspection 
system can give more positive assurance that 
no large-scale illegal bomb programs exist 
than that no fissionable material is diverted 
to small hidden bomb-assembly plants, or 
that groups do not plan seizures. 

The Lilienthal committee emphasized the 
fact that first-rank scientists and engineers, 
the only people competent to direct an in- 
spection force, will not choose to serve on a 
purely negative, policelike inspection force. 
Our proposal calls for a world authority 


18 Reference (1), p. 34. 

1 Jerome Fisher, Bulletin of Atomic Sci- 
entists, vol. 1, No. 5, p. 1 (Feb. 15, 1946); 
Report on Control of Mineral Production by 
Committee under Chairmanship of P. F. Kerr, 
ibid., vol. 1, No. 6, p. 4 (Mar. 1, 1946). 
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with no purely operating jobs, fewer police 
jobs than are called for by the plan pro- 
posed originally by the Lilienthal com- 
mittee and now under consideration by the 
United Nations, and the same number of 
interesting research and developmental 
jobs. The men needed to direct an inspec- 
tion force will be attracted and stimulated 
by research, development, and pilot-plant 
activities of the Authority; they are not 
much interested in the operation and con- 
trol of large plants or the mass procure- 
ment of materials of construction. The job 
of inspection is largely one of imagination, 
a job of guessing the manifold forms which 
an illegal plant might take, the substitute 

materials, the dodges. eis: : 


ENFORCEMENT LESS LIKELY TO MEAN WAR 


Under the United States plan the most 
probable form of violation of the atomic- 
control agreement is the seizure of Atomic 
Development Authority plants and stock- 
piles, an action highly likely to succeed. 
Even when persons are caught diverting ma- 
terial to hidden bomb sites or mining illegal- 
ly or building plants, they are likely to at- 
tempt seizure of the nearest Authority plants 
in an effort to carry through their jeopard- 
ized plan of world conquest. Each country 
will prepare plans and staffs for the seizures 
and rapid militarization of Authority plants; 
it will do this in self-defense against the 
day another country acts. Leaks of infor- 
mation about these plans and staff will con- 
tribute to international tensions. 

Minorities eager for political power will be 
likely to urge seizure, an overnight task 
tempting in its apparent sudden increase in 
national military advantage. Public and 
technical support for seizure will be easier 
to obtain than support for a program of 
building bomb plants from scratch, since the 
latter requires years before military advan- 
tage is secured. In the crisis following sei- 
zure, successful fabrication of second-rate 
bombs—second rate, that is, relative to those 
used in August 1945—from denatured mate- 
rial is not much less serious than fabrication 
of first-rate bombs. 

When a group seizes Authority plants and 
stockpiles within a country, it is likely that 
the only means of punishment available to 
the Authority is a request for other countries 
to declare war on the offending nation. 
Thus, even though the people of the country 
are not in sympathy with the seizure prior 
to its occurrence, they will probably be forced 
to unite behind the criminals in mutual de- 
fense against the violence of the attack from 
without. 

Under our proposal, since no legal indus- 
trial plants exist, the crimes of their seizure 
or misuse cannot occur. Persons who would 
make bombs must secretly engage in all 
activities from mine to bomb, and the likeli- 
hood of success is small. 

There is a good chance that punishment 
of all crimes possible under our proposal can 
rest on prosecution of individuals in courts 
of law. At the first sign of the opening of a 
mine, the construction of an illegal plant, or 
the misuse of a laboratory device, the Atomic 
Development Authority can issue a warrant 
for the arrest of all persons with knowledge 
of the illegal activity, so that they can be 
arraigned before an international court of 
law. 

A MANAGEABLE STEP TOWARD WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


Atomic energy control must be a first step 
in the evolution of the United Nations to- 
ward world government and complete dis- 
armament. 

We believe that the United Nations, as 
presently organized, is too weak to assume 
the grave responsibilities of atomic energy 
control according to the present United 
States plan. This plan in our opinion re- 
quires full world government based on a 
strong habit of peace. The United Nations 
shows little sign today of moving toward 
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peace; the nations show little sign of wish- 
ing to disarm. It is hard to imagine coun- 
tries giving up other capital weapons unless 
they are disarmed atomically. Rather, each 
nation will argue a sacred duty to maintain 
a military establishment to protect the vital 
industrial plants of the Atomic Development 
Authority within its borders. 

There has been little discussion of the 
steps leading to international control by the 
United States plan, but it may be safely 
predicted that no major nation will be satis- 
fied with any other nation’s plan for the 
locations, capacities, and startup dates of 
large U-235 separation plants and plutonium 
reactors, for mining quotas, ore shipments, 
stockpiles of enriched material, etc. Persons 
who speak of a strategic balance in the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants and stock- 
piles raise questions only of their own disin- 
genuousness—a way has not yet been found 
to slice a pie 5 ways so that each single piece 
is larger than the other 4 put together. 

There is good historical evidence that re- 
liance on balance of power to preserve peace, 
when nations mistrust each other, actually 
makes war more likely. If roughiy equiva- 
lent atomic energy installations are located 
in many countries (possibly along with a few 
atomic bombs, as sometimes suggested), in 
the hope that overwhelming strength will re- 
main with the law-abiding in the event of a 
violation of the atomic energy agreement, 
one can be fairly sure that no violations will 
occur until a number of countries have been 
lined up in a coalition. In fact, there will 
be an intense diplomatic effort to form op- 
posing parties of nations, i. e., to establish a 
balance of power between two groups. One 
can also be fairly sure that shortly after 
opposing groups of nations are organized, all 
countries in one bloc will, as if by coinci- 
dence, violate the atomic energy agreement 
simultaneously. Simultaneous seizure of 
Authority plants and stockpiles can easily 
be arranged and takes a few hours to execute. 
Simultaneous violations are far less likely if 
ho industrial atcmic energy plants exist, 
since operations leading to the undetected 
manufacture of atomic bombs takes years 
and are unlikely to be attempted by a num- 
ber of countries at the same time. 


SHALL THERE NEVER BE INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC 
POWER 

Some may argue that our proposal places 
an intolerable restriction on human progress; 
that man in his conquest of nature is fated 
to exploit large-scale atomic power, and no 
turning aside or delay of fate’s processes is 
morally acceptable. In the words of the 
Lilienthal committee, the argument is that 
“any effort to confine the inquiring mind 
* +» * is doomed to failure,” and that “the 
very existence of a prohibition against the 
use of piles to produce fissionable material 
suitable for bombs would tend to stimulate 
and encourage surreptitious evasions.” 15 
This argument makes humanists of power 
pile designers, and of us, advocates of medie- 
val reaction. 

We believe that it is both desirable and 
possible to place limitations on human in- 
quiry. A psychologist who wishes to study 
panic would learn much by setting fire to 
theaters. This is a method of investigation 
which is forbidden to the humane scientist, 
Progress is this field of psychology is desir- 
able, but must proceed at the slow pace set 
by accidental discovery (as by a psychologist 
who by chance can observe panic during a 
theater fire). It is easy to think of other 
examples. We believe that for our genera- 
tion any information which can be obtained 
from large-scale atomic powerplants (and 
which cannot be obtained from pilot plants) 
is not worth the probable price in human 
suffering. y 


3 Reference (1), pp. 17 and 21. 
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Engineering experience generally suggests 
the unlikelihood of additions to scientific 
knowledge as a direct result of large-scale 
industrial activity. Industrial installations 
are usually poor experimental tools, because 
their construction is necessarily ‘conserva- 
tive and the range of operating variables 
limited. It is conceivable that a purely sci- 
entific enterprise may require the construc- 
tion of a pile which produces bomb material 
at a dangerous rate. If the experiment can 
be performed quickly, so that there is no 
dangerous accumulation of bomb material, 
it may be possible to secure international 
agreement to construct one such pile, oper- 
ate it for a short time, and destroy it. But 
if the enterprise requires long-term opera- 
tion of such a pile, we believe that our gen- 
eration should forgo the information which 
the enterprise could yield. 

We do not propose that industrial atomic 
power never be developed; it is probably a 
long-term good. As other sources of energy 
become depleted and as the habits of peace 
become strong, the advantage of atomic pow- 
er will become greater and the danger less. 

In making a judgment on a foreseeable 
social change of the magnitude of that prom- 
ised by the development of nuclear power, it 
is important to consider path and method 
even more carefully than goals and out- 
comes. The history of social programs and 
plans shows many sad examples of the fail- 
ure to consider means along with ends. The 
Communist experiment will not, we fear, be 
the last horrid example. The attempt to 
force technological change, just because the 
physicists have said “Ready,” leaves out the 
other crucial prerequisites of a successful, 
socially advantageous development. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority shows how 
the Atomic Development Authority should 


„proceed. The technical methods of flood and 
erosion control, power and fertilizer pro- 


duction, and scientific farming were ready 
for large-scale application long ago. An at- 


tempt to force immediate use of these 


methods, without preparatory education, 
would have failed. Such success as the 


‘TVA has had as a social experiment is due 


to the pace and methods used in showing 
the people of the valley how to work to- 
gether, Education in living together is as 
important a component in the TVA’s pro- 


‘gram and aim as is education in the methods 
‘of scientific farming. 


Today the majority of the people of the 
world are helpless, uninformed, and con- 
cerned mainly with finding enough food. 
In these respects they are like babies, One 


does not give explosives to babies, and one 


does not invoke the baby’s right to full and 


-unfettered satisfaction of all its curiosities. 


As the people of the world become free, 


‘through education and adequate feeding, 


they will be able to make sensible judgments 
about the use they wish to make of nuclear 
fuels. 

Our generation may well devote a major 
part of its energy to the job of catching up 
politically. It needs a peace during which 
to learn the sharp limitations of national 
advantage. It needs to find and learn a 
set of social values more suited to the tech- 
nological era than the feudal and megalopol- 


.itan values received from the predatory 


past. It needs to develop the United Nations 


into a really democratic world government. 


It needs to go slowly in the development of 
atomic industry in order to minimize the 
threat of war in our time. If our generation 
establishes peace, any future generation can 


-develop nuclear power; if aur generation fails 


to establish peace, no one for many genera- 
tions can develop nuclear power or anything 
else. International control of safe atomic 


science, and prohibition of dangerous atomic - 
industry during our time, can be a real 


step toward world peace and permanent 
civilization, 


June 18 


PROPOSED. RESERVATION 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I in- 
terd to propose the following reservation 
to the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency: 

That the United States shall not make 
special fissionable materials available to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency except 
to such extent, and in accordance with such 
terms and conditions, as may hereafter be 
authorized or prescribed by act or joint reso- 
lution of the Congress. 


The proposed reservation is not incon- 
sistent with the terms of the treaty. 
Adoption of the proposed reservation 
would not prevent ratification of the 
treaty by the United States. No member 
of the Agency is under any obligation 
whatever to make any quantity of special 
fissionable materials available to the 
Agency. Article IX (A) says that “mem- 
bers may make available to the Agency,” 
and so forth. Administration witnesses 
pointed out that amendments requiring 
member nations to make available spe- 
cial fissionable materials were either 
withdrawn or defeated. 

The proposed reservation would not 
prevent international cooperation in the 
development of atomic energy as a source 
of power. Nuclear power development 
could proceed in countries that are 
wholly trustworthy under our present 
bilateral program, and in other coun- 
tries subject to the safeguards spelled out 


in subsequent legislation. 


. The proposed reservation would give 
the Senate a second look and the House 
of Representatives and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: a first look at 
the potentially dangerous features of the 
treaty. All the potentially dangerous 


‘aspects of the treaty spring from the 


industrial atomic power program envi- 


‘Sioned by the treaty. 


That is what the other nations were 
looking at, more than at the benign 
effects which would come in the fields of 
health and agriculture. 

If my suggested reservation is adopted, 
the Congress could accumulate a reliable 
body of information concerning: 

First. Progress made under the power 
bilateral programs of the United States; 

Second. Health hazards in connection 


‘with the industrial atomic-power pro- 


‘gram; 
Third. The kind of people employed 


by the Agency in policymaking positions; 


Fourth. Agency practices and proce- 


dures in safeguarding nuclear material; 


Fifth. The extent to which Agency 


‘members are willing to permit inspec- 


tion of atomic-energy projects; 

Sixth. The influence of the Soviet 
Union, its satellites, and neutralist na- 
tions in the governing body and in the 
general conference; 

Seventh. The feasibility of projects 


-planned by the Agency; 


Eighth. The extent to which a global 
industrial atomic-power program would 
help nations to make atomic weapons; 

Ninth. Contributions in material, 


“money, and manpower by other mem- 


bers of the Agency; and 

Tenth. Availability of competent. sci- 
entists and engineers. . 

All those things ought to be in the 
possession of Congress if this power is 
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to be given the Agency, as I suggest in 
the reservation. 
THE MORAL ISSUE 


There is one other aspect of the treaty 
to which I wish to pay some attention, 
and that is the moral issue. 

The most disturbing evidence pre- 
sented in the hearings of the Holifield 
‘Subcommittee was to the effect that no 
threshold may exist; that is, every in- 
crease in manmade radiation may cause 
physical and genetic harm in linear pro- 
portion to the amount of the dose, no 
matter how small. Prior to these hear- 
ings, it had been widely assumed on the 
basis of official assurances that a maxi- 
mum, permissible limit of concentration 
existed below which no danger to health 
occurred. 

In continuing bomb tests, we weigh 
the physical and genetic damage against 
the consequences of world domination 
by the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, we 
are uneasy, because the risk is different 
in kind from the risk of death on the 
highway, for example. A man can avoid 
death on the highway by staying at 
home. He cannot escape the deleterious 
effects of manmade radiation, nor can 
he avoid transmitting genetic defects to 
his offspring. 

If the industrial application of atomic 
power represents a radiation hazard 
comparable to, or greater than, that of 
bomb fallout, then the Congress of the 
United States—and let us not forget 
this—is morally obligated to reexamine 
our domestic atomic power program; our 
bilateral power agreements; and, free of 
any prior commitments, the interna- 
tional atomic power program. 

It is true, unfortunately, I think, that 
nuclear energy as a source of industrial 
power has captured the imagination of 
the world. The United States is pri- 
marily responsible for overselling this 
idea. As Dr. Henry DeWolfe Smith 
pointed out in the October 1956 issue 
of Foreign Affairs, “Our ‘atoms-for- 
peace’ program rests more on faith than 
on solidly established economic and 
technical data.” 

In support of the pending treaty, it is 
argued that the United States, having 
unleashed the terrible force of the atom, 
is morally obligated to use the atom to 
help fill the energy requirements of 
other countries. Some of those coun- 
tries sit on top of a sea of oil. Others 
have ample reserves of coal. Still others 
have untapped water resources. The 
blessings of atomic power, so far as indi- 
viduals are concerned, can be counted 
at best in pennies. 

America does have an awesome re- 
sponsibility in the field of atomic energy. 
That responsibility, as I see it, is not to 
supply the energy needs of foreign coun- 
tries to the detriment of disarmament 
hopes, at the risk of undermining world 
health, by increasing Communist mili- 
tary strength, and by helping to put 
atomic weapons in the arsenals of 10 or 
20 nations. 

Our solemn moral duty is to act as the 
trustees for all humanity in safeguard- 
ing the destructive force we set loose at 
Alamogordo. Supplying electricity was 
not nominated in the bond. I find only 
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the injunction: “Mankind must not die 
by the misguided use of his own genius.” 
One whose compassion does not project 
itself beyond his own hour, time, yes, 
even his own generation, is not true to 
his high trust here and his duty to his 
fellow man. 

Mr. BRICKER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks an article en- 
titled “‘Conferring on the Atomic Dan- 
ger,” written by C. L. Sulzberger, and 
published in the New York Times of 
June 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the New York Times of June 17, 1957] 
CONFERRING ON THE ATOMIC DANGER 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, June 16—The Swiss Government is 
now considering whether to take the initia- 
tive in convening an international scientifie 
meeting to discuss whether nuclear tests 
menace mankind’s future. This is a praise- 
worthy idea. For, until the scientists them- 
selves can get together, it is surely not 
reasonable to expect untutored politicans 
to agree. 

At this stage the subject of radiation, fall- 
out and other repercussions, both direct and 
indirect, is generally regarded in the world 
as sorcery and witch doctory were viewed 
centuries ago. There is as little apparent 
agreement among the learned as among the 
uninformed on what evils the atom should 
be held responsible for. 

The current Lancet, British medical 
journal, speculates that the virulent grippe 
epidemic sweeping westward from the Orient 
may result from nuclear experiments. Hotel 
proprietors from Italy to Scandinavia, dis- 
turbed by this spring’s cool, moist weather, 
blame the bomb. 

The ignorant little man who comprises 
99.44 percent of this earth’s population is 
deeply disturbed by bewildering experiments 
taking place around, beneath and above 
him. A correspondent for The Times of 
London reported a farmer saying recently 
in Twin Springs, Nev.: 

“You can't help feeling uneasy when you 
look up and see one of those clouds. You 
don’t know what the hell it is all about— 
and as for the AEC—I wouldn’t believe them 
on a stack of Bibles.” 


RADIATION RISE NOTED 


Who and what are we to believe? Dr. 
Takanobu Shiokawa, professor at Shizuoka 
University in Japan, says the accumulation 
in fallout on the surface of Asiatic lands 
has more than doubled since 1955—hbecause 
of weapons tests. Dr. Merril Eisenbud of the 
AEC claims that within the same period 
there has been a tenfold increase in the 
amount of radiostrontium in American 
milk. 

Dr. Alvin C. Craves, chief of AEC weapons 
testing, admits a really “clean” (fallout 
proof) superbomb is impossible to make. 
And everybody who has them—Russia, 
America and Britain—is experimenting with 
superbombs. The 1954 “Bravo” explosion at 
Bikini is estimated at 15-megatons force by 
Dr. Ralph Lapp. 

Dr. Lapp and Dr. Jack Schubert of the 
University of Chicago claim that by last 
January the energy exploded in experiments 
had already approached 100 megatons in 
value—50 times the total explosive tonnage 
dropped on Germany in World War II. With 
ail three possessor powers busily touching off 
bombs since then—in Siberia, in Nevada and 
on Christmas Island—that limit has surely 
been surpassed. 
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What this is doing to present and future 
generations simply cannot be said. ‘There 
has not yet been serious international con- 
sultation on the matter such as the Swiss 
are contemplating. Dr. Willard Libby of 
AEC thinks the present rate of testing can 
safely go on for decades. Dr. William F. 
Neumann, a biochemist, believes the earth’s 
atmosphere is already near the permissible 
saturation point for strontium 90. 


SCIENTISTS DISAGREE 


Geneticist James F. Crow insists tens of 
thousands of people will be diseased, de- 
formed or doomed by fallout if the present 
rate continues. Prof. C. H. Waddington of 
England remarks of tests: “My personal view 
is that the biological cost of them is not 
large.” ; 

The most lurid account of dangers ahead 
was given in last spring’s Oslo broadcast from 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer. But Schweitzer’s 
grimmest warning concerned the menace of 
waste from the Hanford, Wash., atomic 
plant, flowing into the Columbia River. He 
foresaw a kind of geometric progression of 
radioactivity multiplying its venom from 
plankton to fish to insects to birds to the 
yolks of those birds’ eggs. 

In fact, the danger to mankind is possibly 
as great from unwise peaceful use of nuclear 
energy as from excessive testing of weapons. 
(Naturally, if the latter are ever put to work 
in a business sense, finis will be written to 
both problems.) 

What we must get used to—and quickly— 
is the potential danger of all atomic energy. 
Last year a thoughtful report on “The 
Hazards to Man of Nuclear and Allied Radi- 
ations” was published in England by the 
Medical Research Council and signed by such 
distinguished scientists as Sir John Cockcroft, 
This concluded: ; 

“The hazards to health are qualitatively 

the same, however, whether they arise from 
nuclear weapons or from the use of ionizing 
radiation for peaceful purposes. The dif- 
ference is one of degree or intensity only.” 
- Obviously, such being the case, it would 
be wise if the Swiss, before formulating the 
invitations to their conference, were to 
broaden its contemplated scope. The dan- 
ger to humanity arises not merely from the 
explosion of nuclear arms. It derives from 
the atom itself. This is a very small entity 
but still immensely unknown to most of 
us, including statesmen, whether we wish 
to use it for good or ill. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. 
JOSEPH GRIMOND, LEADER OF 
THE LIBERAL PARTY OF THE 
BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 


During the delivery of Mr. BRICKER’S 
speech, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio will permit an interruption, 
to come at the end of his remarks? 

Mr. ERICKER. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We have a distin- 
guished guest in the Senate Chamber at 
this time. I refer to Hon. Joseph Gri- 
mond, leader of the Liberal Party of the 
British House of Commons, whose home 
is in Orkney, Scotland. I present him 
to the Senate. 

{Applause, Senators rising-] 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have yielded to the minority 
leader for this purpose. I wish to ex- 
press a word of personal welcome to the 
distinguished guest. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. 
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AWARD OF MEDAL OF HONOR TO 
“DORCHESTER” CHAPLAINS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
several months ago the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and 
I jointly introduced a bill to award post- 
humously the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to the four chaplains who sacri- 
ficed their lives in the sinking of the 
Dorchester during World War II, in or- 
der that the lives of other servicemen 
might be saved. 

This bill is still pending before the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate and I share the hope of the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire that it 
may receive favorable consideration dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD an article pub- 
lished in the June 13 issue of the Man- 
chester Union Leader, of Manchester, 
N. H., which contains the statements of 
noted religious leaders in wholehearted 
support of the bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester Union Leader of 

June 13, 1957] 
LEADERS OF MAJOR FAITHS Back DRIVE To 
Honor Heroic Four 

Typical of the wires of protest against the 
Army’s ruling on the four chaplains, and 
in support of award of the Congressional 
Medal for them, were these: 

NORMAN V. PEALE 

“T am shocked that there is any hesitancy 
about posthumous award of Medal of Honor 
to each of the four chaplains. This is one 
of the most inspiring historical events in 
American military history and I believe the 
churches would regard the defeat of Senate 
bill 1225 as an affront to the chaplaincy. 
All of us hope this bill will pass by unani- 
mous vote.”—Rev. Norman V. Peale, min- 


ister, Marble Collegiate Reformed Church, 


New York City. 
RABBI R. B. GITTELSOHN 

“As former chaplain who saw combat, 
cannot understand Brucker ruling on four 
chaplains, who sacrificed their lives to the 
enemy in defense of our Nation at war. 
Ruling appears to me to be cheap legalism. 
Vigorously urge granting Medal of Honor 
posthumously to four chaplains.”—Rabbi 
Roland B. Gittelsohn, Temple Israel, Boston. 

ARCHBISHOP CUSHING 

“Heartily approve Congressional Medal 
award to four chaplains, symbolizing the 
great contribution that chaplains of all 
faiths have made and are making to the reli- 
gious and moral training of men and women 
in the service of the country. Love of God 
and love of country are indispensable in 
these trying times.’—Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston. 


DR. HERBERT GEZORK 


“T personally agree with your statement 
that the heroism of the four chaplains on the 
Dorchester was equal or even superior to 
heroism manifested in actual conflict with 
the enemy. It might well be the most out- 
standing act of sacrificial heroism in the 
history of our Nation. I believe that post- 
humous awards of the Medal of Honor to 
each of these four chaplains would be most 
appropriate.”’—Dr. Herbert Gezork, president, 
Andover Newton Theological School, Newton 
Center, Mass. 
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RABBI EISENDRATH 


“I fully support Senate bill 1225 to extend 
the Medal of Honor posthumously to the 
four chaplains whose extraordinary heroism 
was a supreme act of faith which ennobled 
religion and democracy alike. Their noble 
sacrifice should be sanctified in the traditions 
of America and Senate bill 1225 is a fitting 
expression of this sentiment.” 

(Copy of a telegram to Senator Symington, 
sent specifically in response to the union 
leader’s inquiry, by Rabbi Maurice M. Eisen- 
drath, president, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, New York.) 


DR. J. E. WAGNER 


“If the only objection the Army has to 
awarding the medal * * * is that their act 
of self sacrifice did not occur in actual con- 
flict with the enemy, it seems to me to be 
an absurd position for the department to 
take * * * the act which cost the lives of 
all four of them resulted from a choice which 
had to be deliberately made when at least 
one other understandable alternative was 
available. That simple fact alone seems to 
me to lend a character to their act which 
would make it entirely worthy of the recog- 
nition the Medal of Honor award would re- 
fiect.’-—Dr. James E. Wagner, Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Philadelphia. 


REVEREND MR. REINELT 


“Agree with you wholeheartedly these 
chaplains gave their lives in heroic service 
beyond call of duty. Let us hope Congress 
corrects attitude of Department of Army and 
acts favorably to the honor of the chap- 
lains.”—Rev. George Reinelt, Franklin, presi- 
dent, New Hampshire Council of Churches, 

Four of the replies to this newspaper’s re- 
quest for statements were either off the rec- 
ord for personal reasons, or indicated a policy 
of not taking public stands on such issues. 
Two of these were plainly in favor of the 
proposal, though they asked not to be so 
quoted. The officers of Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church said he was on a speaking 
tour, so was not available for a statement. 

Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
City, wired: “Have greatest respect for hero- 
ism of the four chaplains, but am not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with standards for Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, nor deeds of pre- 
vious recipients to comment usefully.” 

At the suggestion of Methodist Bishop 
John Wesley Lord of Boston, this newspaper 
also asked the widow of Chaplain Fox for 
comment. Now minister of the Methodist 
Church in Lunenburg, Vt., Reverend Fox 
wired, in reply: 

“While the family of Rev. George Fox 
would feel greatly honored if Congress were 
to grant the Medal of Honor posthumously, I 
do not feel that I could properly take any 
action in the matter. However, I do appreci- 
ate your interest and concern. Gratefully 
yours, Rev. Mrs. George L. Fox.” 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty, Executive I (85th Cong., Ist 
sess.), the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few remarks complementary to 
the splendid address which my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], delivered yester= 
day, and in which I heartily join. 

Mr. President, I rise to oppose the 
reservation proposed by the senior Sen- 
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ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. My rea- 
sons, briefly stated, are as follows: 

First, the reservation of the Senator 
from Ohio has the effect of amending 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. That 
act provides in section 124 for United 
States cooperation with just such an in- 
ternational agency as this we are consid- 
ering. Now, by providing in the pro- 
posed reservation that no fissionable 
materials shall be made available to the 
Agency except after separate legislation, 
the reservation serves, in effect, to re- 
peal section 124 of the Atomic Energy 
Act. 

Second, the reservation proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio is completely un- 
necessary. Article IX, paragraph C, 
clearly states that fissionable materials 
supplied to the Agency by a member 
state are to be supplied in conformity 
with its laws. So it would be possible 
for this Nation at any time to change 
its laws relating to the disposal of fis- 
sionable materials. Such a change 
would not violate the terms by which we 
have joined the Agency. 

For illustration, let us consider an 
extreme case: At any time it would be 
possible for Congress to pass a law pro- 
hibiting the disposal of any fissionable 
material to any nation or nations or 
combination of nations. Such a law 
would be consistent with the provisions 
of the treaty. That fact alone makes 
it clear that this reservation is unnec- 
essary. 

Third, finally, since the Senator from 
Ohio couches his proposal in terms of a 
“reservation,” it is clear that it would 
need to be submitted to every other sig- 
natory of the statute, for its approval. 
There are 79 such states. This reserva- 
tion would assure the rejection of this 
treaty by other states. It would play 
directly into the hands of the Soviet 
Union, which surely would reject a res- 
ervation and would seek to blame the 
United States for such rejection. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I think 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. BRICKER] is to be congratulated for 
the contribution he has made this after- 
noon to this very important subject. 

Mr. President, it is most appropriate 
that immediately after passage of the 
radically new foreign-aid bill, and while 
the disarmament talks are going on in 
London, we should be considering the 
proposed treaty for an International 
Atomic Agency. The new foreign-aid 
bill, the atomic-energy treaty, and the 
disarmament proposals are three of a 
kind. 

I need not take much of the time of 
this august body, because the question 
before us is simple. The cold realities of 
our position in the world are grim. I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio has pointed out part of that grim- 
ness. 

The public relations reports on where 
we are and what we are doing are a rosy 
pink. The question is whether the Con- 
stitution, when it provided that the Sen- 
ate should give its advice and consent to 
treaties, meant the Senate was to give its 
cold-sober judgment, or whether it was 
to ratify the statements of the Govern- 
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ment’s public-relations men who tell us 
all is well and, if we agree with them, tell 
our constituents that we are statesmen 
of the first calibre, 

The grim facts are three: 

First. There are no such things as 
atoms for peace. Atoms are atoms. 
Atomic fuels and atomic know-how can 
quickly be converted to military pur- 
poses. 

Second. This treaty is a constitutional 
monstrosity, locking us tighter than ever 
in the embrace of international govern- 
ment. We have an excellent system for 
bilateral agreements on atomic energy, 
devised, on the insistence of Congress, 
in 1954. It is working very well. Why 
change to supergovernment? 

Third. This treaty is a dangerous step 
in limiting the ability of our fighting 
forces to obey the orders of our Govern- 
ment and to guard our national security. 

Let us look a little closer. 

The public-relations experts keep talk- 
ing of “atoms for peace,” but what is 
the reality? 

There is, in fact, no significant differ- 
ence between the technology of atoms 
for peacetime uses and the technology of 
atoms for war. By this statute, we shall 
be giving away perhaps 75 percent of the 
basic techniques for using nuclear power 
for weapons, and naively pretending that 
no rulers in any other country, large or 
small, will feel the slightest urge to use 
that knowledge for military advantage. 

There is no excuse for anyone today to 
believe there is any real division between 
atoms for peace and atoms for war. 

When the Soviet Union entered upon 
its 5-year plan, and stressed the manu- 
facture of tractors, for an agriculture 
still operating almost entirely by hand, a 
few persons pointed out that those were 
war plants, to be converted to the pro- 
duction of tanks if war threatened. 

A tractor can be made into a tank, by 
a few changes in assembly-line planning. 
We know how quickly our automobile 
plants were converted in both world wars. 

There is no good reason why anyone 
should expect us to believe there is a 
mysterious line separating atoms for 
peace from atoms for military dictator- 
ship or worlð conquest. 

To make everything more absurd, we 
have not been cffered any substantial 
evidence that “atoms for peace” are 
either useful or desirable. Will they 
really offer a cheaper source of power to 
undeveloped nations, or to those like 
England, where the miners are reluctant 
to mine coal? 

I can find no satisfactory evidence that 
nuclear energy is going to fill the world’s 
need for a cheap, safe, and plentiful 
fuel. 

The problem of disposing of atomic 
wastes, which the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] have recently, 
when speaking on the floor, told the Sen- 
ate about, is, by itself, serious enough to 
raise our doubts. How long can we go 
on burying such wastes in the ground, 
or carrying them out to sea? What haz- 
ards will be created if we give nuclear 
energy to nations because they are not 
industrially developed, and if these tech- 
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nically inexperienced people make a bad 
mistake and let loose the power of nu- 
clear energy? Will the catastrophe be 
confined to their country? 

I was amazed to read, the other day, 
that one of the countries which is going 
to take our gift of atomic materials, likes 
it so little that it insists that we collect 
all atomic waste matter there, and bring 
it back to this country, for disposal. 

How silly can we get, in pursuit of our 
dreams of global unity? 

If we are concerned about the problem 
of energy and fuels, let us put our engi- 
neering and technical genius to work to 
help other people get oil from the ground 
or get electric power by harnessing their 
rivers or get power from the solar system. 

I have no liking for the poisonous 
wastes from atomic bomb tests which 
are polluting our atmosphere. ButIam 
profoundly shocked to see how the very 
persons who are denouncing nuclear 
tests, under strict American controls, as 
a threat to mankind, are piously insisting 
that we give all the knowledge and the 
essential raw materials for making 
atomic weapons to nations about whose 
political stability and moral restraints 
we can only hope. 

I also said this proposed treaty is a 
constitutional monstrosity. 

The dangers to our constitutional sys- 
tem come partly from explicit provisions, 
and partly from loopholes well hidden in 
the text. 

Careful analysts have pointed out that 
the President has no constitutional right 
to give away all or any part of the 20,000 
kilograms of nuclear fuel, valued at $500 
million, which he has already allocated 
to foreign nations. We in the Senate 
cannot appropriate public money. The 
House must also vote for all spending 
measures. I am, however, afraid the 
President already has all the statutory 
power he needs, by means of the broad 
grants of power Congress has voted, 
especially appropriations made directly 
to the President. 

I have frequently pointed out that 
such statutes are unconstitutional, be- 
cause they are a forbidden delegation of 
legislative duties; but at present we have 
no effective way to get a constitutional 
test of legislation which gives excessive 
power to the executive branch. 

There is another constitutional danger 
in this treaty. This statute commits us 
to pay annually a fixed percentage of the 
total budget of an international agency. 
The budget is set by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the agency, with approval of the 
General Conference. The share to be 
allocated to each member is set by the 
Board of Governors. It is to follow, not 
American law, but the principles 
adopted by the United Nations in assess- 
ing contributions of member states to 
the regular budget of the United Na- 
tions. Congress has no representation 
anywhere along the line in this process. 
Only the executive branch, chiefly the 
foreign policymakers, have a voice. 

I have called attention several times 
to the fact that our adherence to the 
internationalist budgeting machinery of 
U. N., NATO, and U. N. agencies is a 
violation of Congressional power of the 
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purse. Larger and larger areas of our 
national expenditures are fixed some- 
where in the stratosphere of interna- 
tional conferences. That means ever 
smaller shares of our Government 
spending are within the jurisdiction of 
our constitutional legislators. 

Congress has surrendered piecemeal 
its taxing power and its legislative power 
to agencies above our Constitution, and 
above our laws. Is it not about time the 
Congress set about tracing these grants 
of authority to international agencies, 
and estimating the fraction of our sov- 
ereignty which has- passed from our 
country by this method? 

I cannot take the time of the Senate 
to point out all the constitutional dan- 
gers. It is only necessary to read care- 
fully what is in the text of the statute. 

This International Agency is to have 
inspectors, who are to have access at 
all times and places to any plant or oper- 
ation or possible storage place, in any 
nation- participating. They are also to 
have guards. But what are guards? 
They are force. 

The staff is to take instructions from 
no source but the International Agency. 

The Agency can decide on the design of 
equipment, establish safety measures, 
set labor policies, insist on production 
of records. 

Perhaps Senators think these inspec- 
tors and guards and such will affect only 
the undeveloped nations which receive 
our gifts of nuclear materials. I see no 
such reading of the text. There is a 
way for our State Department to put us 
under all these international controls 
whenever they. wish, by asking for ad- 
vice or other assistance. I ask Senators 
to read article III A (5). 

If we are put into this plan by the 
State Department, who can get us out? 

Oh, it is said, “If this Board of Gov- 
ernors, where we have 1 vote out of 23, 
does something we do not like, we can 
quit and go home.” 

Yes, we can quit and go home, but the 
half billion dollars’ worth of nuclear ma- 
terial we will have to leave behind. 

I see no reason whatever to hope the 
Red Chinese will be kept out. Khru- 
shchev has already served notice the 
Russians will come in, and Russia was 
the first nation to sign the treaty. 

If some of us dislike the idea of Red 
Chinese inspectors and guards visiting 
our most secret plants, what of it? We 
are barred from political influence once 
this treaty is agreed to. 

The nuclear program is to be directed 
primarily to the needs of undeveloped 
areas. 


Its help is to be nonpolitical. That 


‘is, no favors are to be given to any 


nation because it is anti-Communist. 

My third point is that this statute 
vitally affects the military security of the 
United States. We shall continue to 
maintain a large military establishment, 
but its teeth will be pulled, and its claws 
clipped. We shall spend money for de- 
fense, but get armed forces which can- 
not move to right or left except under 
the direction of some international offi- 
cial. 
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T have told the Senate of the revolu- 
tion by interchangeable parts, which is 
going to put us under a tight unshake- 
able world government before most of our 
people know what is going on. 

The most important step in that plan 
is control of the military establishments 
of the once independent nations. The 
most important element in military 
power today is nuclear power. 

But military power is political power. 
Whoever controls nuclear energy will 

control the most powerful political en- 
ergy on earth. 

Let us look at the interchangeable 
parts we are putting into place. 

By this statute we are giving a United 
Nations agency the possession, the skills, 
and the legal controls over nuclear en- 
ergy. It is called peacetime nuclear 
energy, but it is instantly convertible 
into military energy. 

We have given the United Nations mil- 
itary power in the Charter itself. We 
recently established the beginnings of 
active military power, in the U. N. Emer- 
gency Force. 

In the Middle East resolution we gave 
the President of the United States the 
power to give men and money to the 
United Nations Emergency Force. He 
also had that power under the old Mutual 
Security Act, but they like to have 2 or 3 
roads open to their goal. 

In the recent Mutual Security authori- 
zation we put all military dealings with 
foreign nations under the State Depart- 
ment. We gave military assistance 
funds direct to the President, which 
means decisions will be made by the 
State Department. 

Under NATO we have tied in many of 
the policy and financial decisions of our 
forces to an international agency, which 
represents us, not through the voters, not 
through Congress, not through the mili- 
tary, but through State Department con- 
trol of top representation. 

We are getting nearer to the end. 

The next step is to take from our mili- 
tary establishment the right to use nu- 
clear weapons. Harold Stassen is now 
in London working out his plan. In 
this treaty there is an interesting sug- 
gestion that “the Agency would thus be 
in a position to apply its safeguards uni- 
versally, in the event of future agree- 
ment among countries with atomic 
weapon programs to safeguard their 
atomic energy activities against diver- 
sion to military purposes.” It all fits. 

~ We know the campaign of publicity 
which has been built up to support re- 
strictions on nuclear weapons. President 
Eisenhower himself said the publicity 
had a managed look. That is always a 
sign that something critically important 
will be done—out of sight. 

When the fantastic German peace 
agreement was drafted, I warned that 
the conditions imposed on German re- 
armament were probably the model for 
all national armies, in the future, under 
one world omnipotent government. 

Germany was to have neither a gen- 
eral staff, nor the most modern technical 
weapons—nuclear weapons, chemical 
weapons, nor the best aircraft. It was 
to have manpower, but what good is 
manpower today without a general staff 

and technological weapons? 
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Of course we were told that Germany 
must be kept disarmed because of the 
two World Wars, and the fears of the 
French. But the French were not so 
silly as to object to a German shield 


-against Soviet barbarism. The real rea- 


sons were reasons of power, and the 
power seekers were those who wanted to 
build a world state, under their direc- 
tion, which could hold all nations with 
a tight rein. 

I said this German treaty was the 
model for the one world military forces, 
with the old nation-states providing 
manpower for the peace armies but with 
the U. N. authority having a monopoly 
of what counted. But if international 
government has the decisive military 
power, where will de facto sovereignty 
lie? 

Let me close with the reminder that all 
international bodies, of which we are 
members, look to the executive branch 
and the State Department for what they 
call American policy. The American 
people, the American Congress, and now 
most of the executive establishments are 
shut out of this international power sys- 
tem. They do not count. 

In Los Angeles last year I pointed out 
how the international planners were 
changing our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, by building up an elaborate 
system of executive agencies, answer- 
able neither to Congress, the President, 
nor the courts. At the same time they 
were building up an elaborate system of 
international agencies above our Gov- 
ernment, answerable to no one in our 
political-system but a small group of the 
foreign policymakers. 

I pointed out then that this meant the 
gradual extinction of free election. 
People could go to the polls and vote. 
Parties could be voted in and out. 
Presidents could be changed, but all their 
real power was vanishing. The new 
President, the new Congress, the new 
party in power, could work only in a 
narrow zone, barred from making im- 
portant changes by the powerful 
bureaucracy below them and by the 
powerful bureaucracy above them, work- 
ing as one, under direction of the inter- 
nationalist elite. 

Congress and the President might look 
just as important as ever, or even have 
more fancy trappings. They might do 
more talking and running about, but the 
real power would be leaking, leaking, 
leaking away. 

At that time I was talking about our 
political right to govern ourselves. 

By this statute we are applying the 
same squeeze to our Military Establish- 
ment. Hamstrung by the State Depart- 
ment on one side and the international- 


` ists on the other, our Military Establish- 


ment will grow bigger and more expen- 
sive, but its true power to defend us will 
be leaking away. 

When the crisis comes, who will defend 
the United States? If omnipotent world 
government gives us orders we refuse to 
obey, what good will our legions be 
against nuclear bombs? 

We in Congress have had one experi- 
ence drafting the young men of our Na- 
tion to fight for their country and then 
struggling to free them from the grip of 
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the internationalists who let the victory 
slip away in Korea. 

Today we have in this country 23 mil- 
lion veterans, men who have felt the hot 
breath of war. Can we look at the men 
of Belleau Wood, the men who landed 
on the beaches of Normandy, or in the 
shallows of Iwo Jima, or the men who 
suffered the long march from the Yalu 
or fought for Pork Chop Hill, and tell 
them we know this treaty can be used 
to cut the guts out of American military 
strength, and we do not care? 

Mr. President, I wish to offer as a part 
of my remarks, to be printed in the 
RECORD, several articles. First is an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 14, 1957. Second is an article from 
the Spotlight, written by David Shea 
Teeple. I should also like to have 
printed two letters, with appended mate- 
rial, dated May 13, 1957, and May 21, 
1957, which were sent to all Members of 
the Senate, by Mr. Robert B. Dresser. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
article, and letters, with appended mate- 
rial, were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of May 14, 
1957] 


ATOMIC GIVEAWAY: THE GLOBAL AGENCY FOR 
PEACEFUL NUCLEAR DEVELOPMENT COULD 


Pose A SERIOUS THREAT TO UNITED STATES 
SECURITY 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


There has been far less discussion of the 
atomic giveaway program involved in United 
States membership in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency than the importance 
of the subject demands. 

The alluring slogan, “Atoms for Peace,” 
and the sponsorship of the agency by the 
President and other high officials have 
tended to stifie doubts, or at least the open 
expression of doubts. But there are some 
disquieting features about this scheme, 
which seems better adapted to an age of 
far-reaching international confidence and 
good will than to the real world of the cold 
war and hostile coalitions. 

Here are some of these disquieting fea- 
tures which, it is to be hoped, will be thor- 
oughly canvassed during the current hear- 
ings and during the Senate debate preced- 
ing the vote on whether the United States 
should enter the Agency. 

First, we shall be in the invidious position 
of a “have” nation subject to the voting 
control of a majority of “have-nots.” The 
Agency, to which 80 nations have given ini- 
tial endorsement, is organized on the princi- 
ple of 1 nation, 1 vote. The United States 
is expected to contribute to the Agency in- 
formation, scientific and technical person- 
nel, fissionable material, and money. 

Very few of the other member nations will 
be in a position to contribute any of these 
things. Yet their votes can control the dis- 
tribution of our contributions. This might 
lead to consequences that would startle 
American public opinion, to say the least. 

There is nothing to prevent the Agency, 
by majority vote, from admitting Red China 
to all the benefits of have-not membership. 
Nor is there anything to prevent part of the 
11,000 pounds of enriched uranium, which 
the United States has already promised to 
make available to the Agency, from being 
shipped to the Soviet Union, to Red China 
or to any Soviet satellite state. 


GROTESQUE POSITION 


It is somewhat grotesque that this country 
simultaneously imposes so many restrictions 
on exports of strategic material to the Soviet 
bloc and to Red China and leaves such a 
large loophole open for the shipment of 
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uranium, surely the most strategic material 
of all. 

Second, the difficult if not impossible prob- 
lem of control is not clearly solved under the 
terms of establishment of the Agency. The 
enriched uranium which this Government 
has already promised to make available is 
supposed to be for nonmilitary use. But it 
is scientifically possible to convert uranium 
of this type into fissionable material for 
A-bombs. 

The only safeguard against this would be 
a system of continuous close inspection to 
which Communist nations have been ex- 
tremely allergic in the past. Nothing less 
than such inspection would afford any guar- 
anty that the United States was not supply- 
ing its enemies with the deadliest kind of 
‘munitions. 

Third, the sanctions which can be in- 
voked in the event of breach of the agree- 
ment seem inadequate. All the Agency can 
do in the event of violation is to cut off the 
supply and report the affair to the United 
Nations. There have been many occasions 
when it was impossible to get a clear-cut de- 
cision from the United Nations. The Agency 
could do nothing if the nation guilty of vio- 
lation should seize the material and throw 
out the Agency’s inspectors. 

Fourth, the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Atomic Agency could set a precedent 
for other international bodies, dealing with 
electrical power, steel, wheat, cotton, or al- 
most any foodstuff or raw material under the 
sun. In any such body the United States 
would have the same unfavorable position of 
a “have” among the “have-nots.” 

What makes United States membership in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency still 
less desirable is that there is an entirely safe 
means of realizing the benefits which are 
supposed to flow from the Agency. The 
United States has already concluded almost 
40 bilateral agreements with friendly coun- 
tries looking to cooperation in atomic re- 
search and in the construction of power 
reactors. 

CHANCE TO CHOOSE 


The advantages in the bilateral approach 
are that the United States is in a position to 
choose which countries may be helped with- 
out risk to American national security and to 
impose safeguards which seem adequate in 
the judgment of the men charged with re- 
sponsibility for America’s own atomic pro- 
gram. Both these advantages would be for- 
feited if the United States should enter the 
International Agency, which maintains com- 
plete control over all the fissionable material 
it receives. « 

An International Atomic Energy Agency of 
the type now proposed might well be a logical 
development in a world where national dif- 
ferences had been reduced to a minimum, 
where there was no fear that some nation or 
group of nations might have the design of 
using the terrific destructive power of nuclear 
weapons to achieve world domination. This 
is not the situation at the present time. 

It is a very curious sense of relative values 
that makes the administration throw as 
many roadblocks as possible in the way of 
American newspapermen going to Red China 
and haggle with other powers over what is 
permissible for export to China and the 
Soviet bloc and at the same time support a 
scheme which could result in the transfer of 
such a vital nuclear material as uranium to 
Communist countries. If this is not possible 
under the constitution of the Agency, it is 
the obligation of its administration sponsors 
to explain why it is not possible. 


SPEED IN MOSCOW 


The suggestion is now being made that the 
recent Soviet ratification of this plan should 
hasten its approval by the United States 
Senate. But it could certainly be argued 
with equal plausibility that any scheme ac- 
cepted with such unusual speed in Moscow 
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should receive a long second look in Wash- 
ington. Just because there has been so little 
advance discussion of the. International 
Atomic Energy Agency, every detail of the 
project should receive a thorough going-over 
at the hands of independent-minded Sen- 
ators. 

The apparent defects should at least in- 
spire some sweeping reservations, if it is not 
decided that they warrant the scrapping of 
the whole project. 


[From Spotlight of January 12, 1957] 
ATOMS FOR PEACE OR WAR? 
(David Shea Teeple) 


Would you vote to send atomic material 
to Russia or the satellite nations, or to give 
our atomic information and materials to an 
International Agency in which we do not 
have a decisive voice? 

Question. What is the International Atomic 
Energy Agency? 

Answer. It is an agency designed to direct 
atomic energy to the cause of peace, health, 
and prosperity throughout the world. The 
Agency is independent of the @nited Nations 
but is designed to cooperate with U. N. on 
matters of mutual interest. 

Question. How is this Agency organized? 

Answer. There is to be a general confer- 
ence consisting of all member states, each 
with one vote. It will meet once a year to 
consider policy questions. Detailed admin- 
istration will be provided by a Board of Gov- 
ernors, consisting of at least 21 member 
states, each with one vote. Specific admin- 
istration will be discharged by a Director 
General appointed by the Board of Gover- 
nors (with the approval of the general con- 
ference) for a term of 4 years, The Director 
General appoints, organizes, and supervises 
the staff. 

Question. What nations can belong to the 
Agency? 

Answer. Any nation that belongs to the 
U. N. (or a specialized agency thereof) and 
ratifies the treaty. Nations not now mem- 


bers of the United Nations can become mem- 


bers by signing the treaty and being ap- 
proved by a majority of the general con- 
ference, upon recommendation by the Board 
of Governors. 

Question. Might Red China be a member 
of the Agency? 

Answer. There is no reason why not. The 
only thing necessary is a majority vote by 
the Board of Governors and the general 
conference. There is no veto power. 

Question. What is the Agency empowered 
to do? 

Answer. The Agency is to act as broker and 
clearinghouse for atomic information, fa- 
cilities, plants, materials, and equipment. 
The Agency can also acquire materials and 
acquire and build plants, facilities, labora- 
tories, and equipment. 

Question. Why is the Agency needed? 

Answer. Presumably so that any atomic 
have-not nation may acquire atomic infor- 
mation, atomic materials, facilities, plants 
and equipment without having to negotiate 
directly with have-nations. 

Question. What is the United States ex- 
pected to contribute to the Agency? 

Answer. (1) Information, (2) scientific 
and technical personnel, (3) fissionable ma- 
terial, and (4) money. 

1. Information: Already the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission is using the Agency as an 
excuse for declassifying information of con- 
siderable sensitivity. The danger of sur- 
rendering atomic information lies in the 
fact that there is no clear dividing line be- 
tween information for peaceful uses and in- 
formation for the making of weapons, 

For example, considerable information 
dealing with plutonium is now classified be- 
cause of its military implications. Yet it 
would be impossible to operate a power re- 
actor which produces plutonium unless this 
information were available. 
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Dr. Donald J. Hughes, senior physicist at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, stated be- 
fore a Congressional committee on March 8, 
1956: “You cannot distinguish military 
from peacetime considerations when it is 
a matter of a high-powered reactor produc- 
ing plutonium.” 

Once we make the information available 
to the Agency, it can be distributed as the 
Agency sees fit to all members. 

2. Scientific and technical personnel: It 
is not clear how, given the shortage of scien- 
tific and technical personnel in the United 
States, we are to furnish such personnel for 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

8. Fissionable material: On February 22, 
1956, the President announced that 20,000 
kilograms (44,000 pounds) of Uranium-235 
would be allocated for use abroad. On Oc- 
tober 23, 1956, a telegram from the President 
was read to the national conference drafting 
the Agency’s statute which said “The United 
States will make available to the Interna- 
tional Agency, on terms to be agreed with the 
Agency, 5,000 kilograms of the nuclear fuel, 
Uranium-235, from the 20,000 kilograms of 
such material allocated last February by the 
United States for peaceful uses by friendly 
nations.” 

The President further stated that “In ad- 
dition to the initial 5,000 kilograms of Ura- 
nium 235, the United States will continue to 
make available to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency nuclear materials that will 
match in amount the sum of all quantities 
of such materials made similarly available 
by all other members of the International 
Agency, and on comparable terms, for the 
period between the establishment of the 
Agency and July 1, 1960.” : 

We are further informed that the uranium 
to be furnished will be enriched 20 percent 
in the isotope 235 and will probably be fur- 
nished in the form of uranium hexafloride. 


-Twenty percent enriched U-235 is extremely 


valuable and readily convertible into weap- 
ons material, as explained later. ; 

4. Money: The cost of the Agency (as yet 
undetermined) will þe assessed according 
as member nations currently support the 
U. N. Under this arrangement the United 
States will pay one-third of the cost, what- 
ever it may þe. 

Question. How much are 20,000 kilograms 
of Uranium-235 worth? 

Answer. The price of Uranium-235 is set 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Commission values 20,000 kilograms of U-235 
at $500 million, or over 13 percent of our 
capital inyestment over the years in atomic 
energy facilities and equipment. 

Question. Can this Agency prevent mate- 
rials from being diverted for military pur- 
poses? ! 

Answer. Most American scientists have 
agreed that any large atomic powerplant 
can create material latently useful for the 
production of atomic weapons. The 5,000 
kilograms which the United States is to con- 
tribute could quickly be brought from 20 
percent enrichment to enrichment sufficient 
for weapons. Moreover, the AEC has shown 
that 94 percent of the cost of enriching 
uranium from normal to 90 percent has been 
paid when the material is 20 percent en- 
riched. ; 

Question. What have American scientists 
said about the export of fissionable material? 

Answer. Some years ago Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer said: “There are no ingenious 
devices whereby one nation could detect or 
control atomic armament in another nation 
committed to sovereignty and secrecy in this 
field. If you hired me to walk through the 
cellars of Washington to see whether there 
were atomic bombs, I think my most im- 
portant tool would be a screwdriver to open 
the crates and look. I think that just walk- 
ing by; swinging a little gadget, would not 
give me the information * * *.” 
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“The manufacture of atomic energy for 
peace, in any plants that I have heard dis- 
cussed, would make material latently which 
could be used for war. * * * If you did this, 
if you made atomic energy and sold it in 
kilowatts and so on and definitely made no 
provision for military inspection of the pro- 
duction which you were making at the same 
time and did this on a large scale, you would 
have perhaps solved, let us say, more than 
60 percent and less than 90 percent of the 
problem of making atomic weapons.” 

Dr. Leo Szilard endorsed Senator Tydings’ 
summation of his position, as follows: 

“Senator Typrncs. Therefore, I take it 
that your answer meant that unless there 
was an international climate created which 
would make the control of the bomb or the 
elimination of the bomb, whichever it might 
be, reasonably feasible with a promise of 
safety that, as an alternative, it would be 
better if we could have an agreement that 
nobody would manufacture atomic energy 
even for peacetime purposes, beeause it 
would be so easy to slip over into the field 
of war purposes. Am I correct in what I 
have said? 

“Dr. SzZILARD. Yes; precisely.” 

Question. Assuming that the signatory 
powers actually admitted inspectors to view 
the various projects, would such inspection 
be a reliable safeguard against the diversion 
of materials to military projects? 

Answer. The only reliable form of inspec- 
tion would be a continuous inspection, of 
the kind that would be tantamount to 
superintending of operations 24 hours a day, 
$65 days a year. 

Question. Does this Agency have enforce- 
‘ment machinery to punish violators and 
recover materials or equipment? : 

Answer. No. The only thing the Agency 
can do to a violator is to refuse to give any 
more assistance and to report the matter 
to the United Nations. A member can be 
suspended by a two-thirds vote of the Con- 
ference upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Governors. The Agency could do 
nothing effective if a member expelled the 
inspectors and seized the materials stored 
or being used in the country. 

Question. Is the United States committed 
to the Agency? | 

Answer. The President has stated that “It 
will be our policy * * * to seek to conduct 
our operations in support of nuclear power 
development abroad in consonance with the 
policy of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, in whose endeavors we shall take 
our full part?” (November 18, 1956). The 
United States Senate must ratify the agree- 
ment. 

Question. Would the distribution of U-235 
throughout the world constitute a military 
hazard? 

Answer. Definitely. Present restrictions 
prevent a discussion of the number of 
A-bombs that could be made from 5,000 kilo- 
grams of 20 percent enriched 235, but the 
number is substantial. 

Question. Is Uranium 235 in short supply 
in the United States? 

Answer. One would assume so given the 
high support price of uranium. Twenty 
thousand kilograms (44.000 pounds) of 20 
percent U-—235 represents hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of natural uranium ore. 

Question. Is there now in existence any 
workable plan to extend the peacetime uses 
of atomic energy in a scientific and orderly 
manner? 

Answer. Yes. The United States has en- 
tered into 37 bilateral agreements with vari- 
ous countries covering both research and 
the construction of power reactors, and will 
consider agreements with other countries 
prepared to meet the prerequisites we have 

-established for mutual self-protection. The 
20th Semiannual (July 1956) Report of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
devotes 5 full pages to lauding our progress 
in this area. 
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Question. Is American participation essen- 
tial to the establishment of the Agency? 

Answer. No. Article XXI E states that the 
Agency does not go into effect until at least 
three of the following states—Canada, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the United States 
of America shall have ratified the statute. 
But without United States participation it 
would be pretty much a paper organization, 
for it is not expected that it will acquire 
substantial atomic assets from any other 
nation. 

Question. Has any prominent American 
opposed our membership? 

Answer. Not yet. 

Question. If the international distribu- 
tion of atomic energy has the effect of indus- 
trializing underdeveloped nations, have we 
assured world peace? 

Answer. No one has ever been able to show 
a correlation between the industrial capacity 
of a country as measured by kilowatts and 
the pacifism of the nation. Actually if there 
is any correlation it appears to be in the re- 
verse. Seldom do agricultural nations dis- 
turb the peace. 

Question. Will the program in fact assist 
the underdeveloped areas of the world? 

Answer. This is very doubtful. There is 
no such thing as a safe economic atomic 
power reactor built as yet. Until one is de- 
veloped, it is unlikely that any country will 
receive benefits from atomic power. 

The greatest chance for such development 
is in the United States. If we transfer the 
responsibility to an international organiza- 
tion it will undoubtedly retard our own pro- 
gram since we are abundantly supplied with 
fossil fuels. If American business is de- 
prived of a foreign market there will be less 
incentive for our industry to proceed. 

Question. Are we expected to believe that 
the President, Chairman Strauss of the AEC, 
the State Department, and others are spon- 
soring our membership in an organization 
which is contrary to our national interests? 

Answer. This is a fair question and im- 
possible to answer. 

Question. The purpose of the Agency, 
then, seems to be to relieve individual na- 
tions of the necessity of individually nego- 
tiating agreements with other nations con- 
cerning atomic energy. If that principle is 
sound, why shouldn’t international agencies 
be formed to handle the distribution of other 
commodities, e. g., steel, fuel, feed, and fiber, 
which are now subject to negotiation be- 
tween nations? 

Answer. There is no reason at all. 

Question. Will the provisions of this agree- 
ment be kept by the signatory nations? 

Answer. This can only be answered with 
a question, namely: Do you know of any 
other international agreement that has not 
been violated within 5, 10, or 25 years? 

Question. Do you think the American peo- 
ple would approve of U-235 which is an 
A-bomb material. being given, sold, or leased 
by the United States to the International 
Agency and subsequently being sent by the 
International Agency to Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, or Red China? 

Answer. The question is rhetorical. 

Question. Could such a thing happen un- 
der this agreement? 

Answer. Positively—without a doubt. 
Once we make the material available to the 
Agency we have no further control over it. 
Control is vested in the Agency. 

Article IX D states “On the request of the 
Agency a member shall, from the materials 
which it has made available, without delay 
deliver to another member or group of mem- 
bers such quantities of such materials as 
the Agency may specify. * * *” Ridiculous 
as it may seem, we could be required under 
this agreement to deliver the material di- 
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rectly to such nations as those mention 
above. Tah ag 

Furthermore, article IX J states: “The 
materials made available pursuant to this 
article shall be used as determined by the 
Board of Governors in accordance with the 
provisions of this statute. No member shall 
have the right to require that the materials 
it makes available to the Agency be kept 
separately by the Agency or to designate the 
specific project in which they must be used.” 

Question. What is the basic fault with 
the International Atomic Energy Agency? 

Answer. It is too big a step to be taken at 
this time. The proposed Agency has no 
substance, no continuity, and no responsi- 
bility. It has absolutely no effective en- 
forcement powers to carry out many of the 
functions of its own charter. Yet it could 
eventually acquire quantities of fissionable 
material which would constitute a grave 
threat to world peace. 

Question. What can I as an American citi- 
zen do about the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency? 

Answer. If the questions and answers you 
have just read cause you any concern, you 
should exercise your right of petition by 
contacting your Congressmen, Senators, and 
civic leaders. Ask them the questions which 
you have just read and do not stop until 
you get satisfactory answers. 

And remember, the treaty comes before 
the Senate of the United States for ratifica- 
tion this month. 

(EDITOR’S Nore.—David Shea Teeple has 
served as military intelligence officer on the 
Manhattan (A-bomb) project, deputy di- 
rector of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, Special Assistant for 
Atomic Energy to the Inspector General of 
the Air Force, and Assistant to the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. He is 
now a consultant on atomic energy to both 
Government and private industry.) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 13, 1957. 
Re International Atomic Energy Agency 


Honorable Members of the Senate of the Con- 
gress of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: It is with the greatest appre- 
hension that I have read the reports of the 
pending. hearings on the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Let me state my understanding of the 
facts as I have obtained them from various 
reports. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower made his 
Atoms for Peace proposal to the United 
Nations. 

On October 26, 1956, President Eisenhower 
said in New York City: 

“The United States will make available 
to the International Agency * * * 5,000 
kilograms of a nuclear fuel uranium 235 
from the 20,000 kilograms of such material 
allocated last February by the United States 
for peaceful uses by friendly nations.” 

According to 1 estimate 20,000 kilograms 
of this material costs roughly $500 million. 
One-quarter of this amount, which is to be 
given immediately, would cost $125 million, 
In addition to this, the President has prom- 
ised to give an additional 15,000 kilograms 
during the next 3 years, provided a similar 
amount is given during that period by all 
the other nations of the world combined. 

Russia was the first nation to ratify the 
charter of the Agency. 

The charter has been submitted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion and hearings are now being held. As it 
is a treaty, action by the Senate alone is 
required. The House is not called upon 
to act. 

The question that strikes one at the out- 
set is: From what source does the President 
derive this power to give away the people’s 
money? The gift to which he proposes to 
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commit the Nation can be paid for only out 
of taxes levied on the American people. But 
the power to impose taxes is given by the 
Constitution to the Congress, which means 
both the Senate and the House. It is not 
given to the President and the Senate. 

Aside from the disturbing implications of 
this assumption of power by the President 
there is the fact that the uranium given by 
us to this International Agency can be used 
for the purpose of making atomic bombs. 
True, it is intended that it shall be used only 
for peaceful purposes. But once having 
gotten into the hands of other nations, what 
effective means can possibly be devised to 
prevent its use for war purposes? 

‘The Soviet Union and its satellite nations 
are eligible for membership in the Agency. 
All of these nations, and even Red China, 
could be given a part of the uranium that 
we supply. 

Since we would constitute but 1 out of 
a possible 80 or 90 nations eligible for initial 
membership in the Agency, our wishes could 
readily be overruled. 

Various statements have been made as to 
the number of atomic bombs that could be 
made out of our initial gift to the Agency. 
The smallest estimate I have seen is that 
it would make 100 bombs of the power of 
the bomb dropped on Nagasaki. 

It is all very fine to talk about atoms for 
peace and our desire to help the other na- 
tions of the world. Unfortunately, we are 
not living in a peaceful world. On the con- 
trary, we are presently engaged in a life 
and death struggle with a nation controlled 
by an unprincipled group of international 
gangsters bent upon our destruction. 

Anyone having the least familiarity with 
the facts knows that we are losing the cold 
war with Russia. Starting with a nation of 
200 million people a decade ago, Russia has 
since steadily increased her influence until 
today she controls in one way or another 
about half the world’s population. Our own 
population is but 6 percent of the total. 

This increase in Russian power has been 
due principally to the unbelievable conduct 
of our foreign affairs, whereby we turned 
over the control of China to the Commu- 
nists and suffered 150,000 casualties in a 
Korean war we were not permitted to win. 

And now to cap the climax, the adminis- 
tration proposes to put within the control 
of our mortal enemies the means of our own 
destruction. 

To quote a great and much abused Amer- 
ican patriot, the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, “offering to share our atomic wealth 
is in a class with the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment offering to share its pistols and sub- 
machine guns with the Dillinger mob.” 

I earnestly beg you and your colleagues to 
oppose the ratification of this treaty. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. DRESSER. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 21, 1957. 
Re International Atomic Energy Agency, 
(supplementary letter). 
Honorable Members of the Senate 
of the Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In my letter to you of May 
13 I raised the question of the President’s 
power to give one-half billion dollars of 
nuclear fuel Uranium 235 to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency for distribu- 
tion among foreign nations. 

Control of this material is vested in Con- 
gress. While Congress may perhaps author- 
ize the President to give the material to one 
or more other named nations for stated pur- 
poses and upon certain specified conditions, 
it cannot authorize him to redelegate to an 
international body the power to determine 
such distribution, nor can it itself dele- 
gate this power directly to such a body. 
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In United States v. Shreveport Grain & 
Elevator Co., (287 U.S. 77), the United States 
Supreme Court said (p. 85): 

“That the legislative power of Congress 
cannot be delegated is, of course, clear. But 
Congress may declare its will, (and after fix- 
ing a primary standard), devolve upon ad- 
ministrative officers the ‘power to fill up the 
details’ by prescribing administrative rules 
and regulations.” (Matter in parentheses 
mine.) 

Congress cannot delegate its legislative 
power to a private body or to a trade group. 
(Schechter Corp. v. United States, (295 U. S. 
495, 587); Carter v. Carter Coal Co., (298 U.S. 
238, 310-311).) 

In the Sche@hter case the Supreme Court 
said: 

“Such a delegation of legislative power is 
unknown to our law and is utterly incon- 
sistent with the constitutional prerogatives 
and duties of Congress.” 

The fact that in the present case the body 
to which the power is to be delegated is an in- 
ternational body should not provide an ex- 
ception to the rule. On the contrary, it is 
an even stronger case against the delegation. 

If Congress itself cannot authorize this 
redelegation by the President and cannot it- 
self directly delegate such power, it would 
seem clearly to follow that the President 
and Senate alone would have no greater 
power. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the power to appropriate is vested by 
the Constitution in the Congress, which 
means the Senate and House together, and 


not in the President and the Senate. 


But perhaps it is the view of the State 
Department that ratification by the Senate of 
the Agency’s charter (or “statute” as it is 
called), since it is an exercise of the treaty 
power, supersedes the powers given Con- 
gress in the Constitution. If so, this is fur- 
ther evidence of the need of a constitutional 
amendment, such as the Bricker Amend- 
ment, to safeguard the powers of Congress. 

This attempted delegation of an impor- 
tant power to an international body is not 
the only such delegation sought by the State 
Department. There is a similar attempt be- 
ing made to get Congress to delegate or 
authorize the delegation to an international 
agency of the power given Congress in the 
Constitution to impose tariffs and regulate 
our commerce with foreign nations. I refer, 
of course, to the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation (OTC) and the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). This proposal 
is unconstitutional for the reasons outlined 
above. 

What may we expect next? It has been 
aptly suggested that “the establishment of 
an International Atomic Agency could set a 
precedent for other international bodies 
dealing with electrical power, steel, wheat, 
cotton or almost any foodstuff or raw ma- 
terial under the sun. In any such body the 
United States would have the same unfavor- 
able position of a ‘have’ among the ‘have- 
nots’.” (Article by William Henry Cham- 
berlin in the Wall Street Journal of May 14, 
1957.) 

The persistent attempts by the State De- 
partment to secure the delegation to an in- 
ternational body of powers given by the 
Constitution to our own Congress are most 
disturbing. Do these attempts mean that 
we are being led into a world government 
by easy stages? It is difficult to reach any 
other conclusion. 

If this is the ultimate objective of the 
State Department and the administration 
for which it purports to speak, it is about 
time that the fact be disclosed and the exact 
pattern of the world government that is 
planned be made known. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
there are powerful groups at work seeking to 
establish a world government through an 
amendment of the United Nations Charter, 
which is in itself a treaty. For example, in 
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London in 1958 the second London Parlia- 
mentary Conference on World. Government 
formulated a plan for world government to 
be made effective by amending the United 
Nations Charter. Among other things, the 
plan provides— 

1. That once membership in the world 
government is accepted, there is no right of 
secession. 

2. That there shall be “complete, simul- 
taneous, universal, and enforceable disarma- 
ment carried out by rapid stages * * * sub- 
ject to inspection, supervision, and enforce- 
ment by the United Nations police.” 

3. That there shall be a “United Nations 
police to enforce the provisions of the 
charter and the decisions of the interna- 
tional courts,’ and that “United Nations 
police should be strategically placed, i. e., it 
would not be open to a state to refuse the 
presence of members of the United Nations 
police on its soil,” and that “its members 
should owe exclusive allegiance to the United 
Nations.” 

4. That there should be “power to raise 
revenue for United Nations purposes * * * 
to be levied proportionately to national 
income.” 

Since the foregoing plan contemplates ac- 
complishing these changes through the exer- 
cise of the treaty power, action would be 
taken only by the President and Senate. 
Neither the House of Representatives, the 
State legislatures, nor the people would be 
given a chance to vote on the matter. 

Let us consider for a moment the impli- 
cations of the establishment of such a gov- 
ernment. With the United States having 
about 6 percent of the world’s population 
and Russia controlling approximately 50 
percent, who is likely to control the inter- 
national police force? Certainly not the 
United States. And how long does anyone 
think our constitutional Bill of Rights and 
the freedom of the American people would 
be preserved under any such government? 
And who would provide most of the revenue? 

The answers are obvious. 

If the State Department’s ultimate objec- 
tive is the establishment of a world govern- 
ment, is this the sort that it has in mind? 
It would seem that any effective plan for 
world government must include among its 
terms complete disarmament of the member 
nations and the establishment of an inter- 
national police force to maintain order. A 
world government with its member nations 
having their own independent armed forces 
would be like having a United States of 
America with 48 different State armies. 

That the people, if fully informed, would 
ever approve our entry into a world govern- 
ment, or any steps in that direction, is in- 
conceivable. 

What more important reform can be con- 
ceived than an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution that would prevent our being 
forced into a world government by the action 
only of the President and the Senate under 
the treaty power as at present construed? 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. DRESSER. 


—— 


Frank E. Holman, past president of the 
American Bar Association, telegraphed us as 
follows: 

“The administration’s proposal to use the 
treaty process involving action by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate only to appropriate 
American tax dollars to an international 
atomic organization disregards the constitu- 
tional safeguard requiring action by the 
House of Representatives on all appropria- 
tions and again discloses the need for a con- 
stitutional amendment: clearly stating that 
any treaty or executive agreement violating 
the Constitution shall be of no force or 
effect.” 

This was relayed by telegraph to all Mem- 
bers of the Senate and many others. 
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On May 22 we wired by night letter all 
Senators as follows: 

“Pending International Atomic Energy 
Treaty gives United States only 1 vote in 80 
while Russia can exercise preponderant con- 
trol. Yesterday’s New York Journal Ameri- 
can, page 2, says quote Khrushchev will de- 
mand Red China’s admission to the Inter- 
national Energy Agency over American op- 
position unquote. 

“When Communist China begins to receive 
our nuclear material and atomic informa- 
tion, what will the American people do and 
say about those who led them into this treaty 
law bear trap?” 

STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITU= 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT, INC. 

The important problem now is to project 
quickly to the whole Nation information, re- 
garding the destructive nature of the Inter- 
national Atomic Treaty. Ask for 5 free 
copies of this Dresser letter of May 21, and 
the earlier Dresser letter of May 13. Dis- 
tribute in quantity; 4 cents each. 

Our constitutional Republic is your great- 
est heritage. It will be destroyed by the 
movement to take this Nation into world fed- 
eralism. Your help and that of others whom 
you enlist is urgently needed. 


Buy multiple $10 Spotlight subscriptions. 


Send $10, $30, $50, $100, $500, $1,000 or more. 
Every day counts. 

This is your fight and that of every Ameri- 
can citizen who wishes to safeguard the 
Republic. 

COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT, INC, 
New Yoru, N. Y. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? I should like 
to make a unanimous-consent request 
that I may address two questions to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], with- 
out the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CASE] losing his place on the floor. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio a couple of questions as to his res- 
ervation. First I shall ask if in line 7 
the word “special” has any peculiar sig- 
nificance, when it is stated that “the 
United States shall not make special fis- 
sionable materials available.” 

Mr. BRICKER. It has a very special 
significance of meaning, and is a special 
term of the art, defined in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Could the Senator 
define it in a few words, so that it will 
be in the Recorp at this point? 

Mr. BRICKER. It is the material 
which is subject to making of fissionable 
material, or explosives. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I believe that is 
clear. 

Mr. BRICKER. I will get a definition 
for the Senator. I do not have it with 
me at this time. 

Aes FLANDERS. That is the sense 
of it? 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has it, if 
he will let me borrow it. 

The term “special nuclear material’ means 
(1) plutonium, uranium enriched in the 
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isotope 233 or in the isotope 235, and any 
other material which the Commission, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 51, deter- 
mines to be special nuclear material, but 
does not include source material; or (2) any 
material artificially enriched by any of the 
foregoing, but does not include source ma- 
terial. 


That is natural uranium. Enriched 
uranium is that which has uranium 235 
added to the natural uranium 238, in a 
greater proportion than found in nature. 

Uranium 233 is an isotope that is 
formed in the pile from the irradia- 
tion of thorium. It alsoa@is fissionable, 
and can be used to enrich natural 
uranium, 

Mr. FLANDERS. ‘The second question 
which I wish to ask the Senator from 
Ohio is one which I must ask from a lack 
of knowledge of the art, which is sup- 
posed to be in the minds of members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

It has been my impression—and that 
impression was heightened 2 or 3 years 
ago by a visit to ARCO—that the mate- 
rial which is used in the piles for power 
generation and similar uses has a much 
smaller concentration of the active ma- 
terial than is the case with the mate- 
rials used in bombs. Is that true? 

Mr. BRICKER. It might be and it 
might not be. In many instances dif- 
ferent materials are used in the reactors 
in the production of power. There are 
many different kinds. But if the Sena- 
tor has in mind the piles in Washington, 
they take the enriched material as it 
comes from Oak Ridge, and the final 
product is plutonium, which is a fission- 
able isotope element, really. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The point Iam try- 
ing to get information upon is this— 

Mr. BRICKER. Let me make a cor- 
rection. Plutonium is in the periodic 
scale, but it is formed in the pile from the 
irradiation of thorium. 

Mr. FLANDERS. It is a separate ele- 
ment in itself, a vanishing element. 

Mr, BRICKER. That is true. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The point I am try- 
ing to get at is this: Could fissionable ma- 
terial of the concentration contemplated 
in the uses set forth in this charter be 
concentrated to the point where it might 
be useful in warfare without exceedingly 
complicated and expensive processes, re- 
quiring large conversion establishments? 

Mr. BRICKER. It depends upon the 
amount of enrichment. ‘Twenty percent 
has been mentioned as one type of en- 
richment. That is a long step toward a 
weapon material. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Nevertheless, would 
it not have to be put through elaborate 
conversion processes? 

Mr. BRICKER. Not nearly so elabo- 
rate as those required to make the first 
20 percent enrichment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I got that impres- 
sion at ARCO when I saw what had to 
be done to reconcentrate the spent ma- 
terial. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is a tremendous 
operation. It almost staggers the imagi- 
nation of anyone who is not thoroughly 
familiar with the techniques. It is dif- 
ficult to see how it is humanly possible 
to do it, but it is being done, and there 
are scientists all over the world who 
know the principles very well. 
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Mr. FLANDERS. The question I am 
raising is whether the material provided 
for power generation would not require 
such elaborate conversion processes to 
make it available for warfare that it 
could scarcely be done in secret? 

Mr. BRICKER. There might be a 
chance of detecting it if the proper 
guards were on duty; but it could be sub- 
versively and secretly done. When we 
get above the 20 percent enrichment 
level, we may get into the bomb field. 
Whether or not such material will ever 
be provided, I do not know. There is no 
intention on the part of this adminis- 
tration to provide it, because the testi- 
mony is to the contrary. There is no 
intention ever to supply an enrichment 
to the point where it could become avail- 
able for bomb material initially. 

Mr. FLANDERS. ‘Those are the two 
questions I had in mind. 

I should like to say, in conclusion, that 
we are indebted to the Senator from 
ee for raising questions which we must 

ace. 

Mr. BRICKER. We must face them 
sooner or later. 

Mr. FLANDERS. From anything I 
have seen or heard they have not been 
sufficiently developed, in my judgment. 

Secondly, the Senator has brought—at 
least to my mind—the thought that at 
this particular moment we are in the 
midst of a conflicting mass of testimony 
as to the health and genetic effects of 
this program, and that perhaps we are 
doing something now that we may regret 
when we learn more about what we are 
doing. 

I am grateful to the Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is the reason I 
counseled delay, and an analysis of the 
testimony, which is the last word scien- 
tifically, so far as I know, that has been 
presented to our committee. The testi- 
mony is conflicting; but, as I said to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] a while ago, there is one point on 
which all the scientists agree, and that 
is that the material is very dangerous. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey 
for giving me the opportunity to ask 
these questions. 

Mr. BRICKER. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to answer them, and I, too, 
thank the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Today the 
Senate has an historic opportunity. 
There is before us a treaty which is the 
first concrete step on an international 
basis to turn the mighty potential of the 
atom to the good of mankind. 

This is an opportunity that is not like- 
ly to come again. At this point in history 
the United States no longer has a mo- 
nopoly in the nuclear energy field. A 
number of nations including, of course, 
the Soviet Union, are engaged in nuclear 
development. Fortunately, relatively 
few of them are as yet active in the 
weapons field. Many other nations, 
especially the underdeveloped countries, 
are eagerly seeking an opportunity to 
avail themselves of the marvelous bene- 
fits the atom can bring, 

Let us not delude ourselves into the 
belief that the United States can decide 
whether these nations shall be cut off 
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from utilization of the atom. That is not 
within our power. Let us rather keep 
clearly in mind that the question is 
whether we shall join with and help 
other nations in their quest, whether we 
will take the lead in an effort that offers 
real hope of insuring that the develop- 
ment of peaceful uses of the atom will 
go forward in ways which will best serve 
our interests and the peace of the world. 

It is significant that this statute to 
establish an international atomic energy 
agency is the first plan of development 
and control in the atomic energy field 
on which virtually all the nations of the 
world have been able to agree. 

The United States has an opportunity 
for leadership. Surely we will not for- 
go that opportunity. To do so would be 
to discourage the legitimate hopes and 
aspirations of a large part of the world. 
And we know that others, basically hos- 
tile to us, will be quick to exploit any 
failure on our part to take the lead. 
Most important of all, nothing would 
seem more clearly in the best interests of 
the United States than to encourage 
every reasonable step in the direction of 
effective international control of nuclear 
energy. To refuse to take this step, pre- 
liminary and modest though it is, can 
have incalculable consequences in terms 
of our own interests. 

‘The essential question seems to me a 
simple one. It is clear that atomic 
energy development is going to proceed, 
with or without our help. Plainly, if we 
do not help, our chances of influencing 
that development will necessarily lessen. 

I realize, of course, that the United 
States has a number of bilateral agree- 
ments with other nations in the nuclear 
field. ‘This Agency will not supplant 
them. Rather, as the responsible officials 
have pointed out, it should be a most ef- 
fective supplement in many ways. It will 
enable us to reach nations who object to 
inspection by a single nation but do not 
have the same reluctance to inspection 
by an international agency. It will pro- 
vide a pool of information on which we, 
too, can draw. It will lessen the drain 
on limited United States technical per- 
sonnel and facilities. It can make an 
important contribution in maintaining 
health and safety standards. 

This latter consideration deserves 
greater public attention than it has so far 
received. As I understand the testimony 
of the technical experts, there are seri- 
our problems involved in the disposal 
of atomic waste and in avoiding pollu- 
tion of water sources, for example. 
These problems know no national 
boundaries. The chances of maintain- 
ing proper standards and safeguards 
such as are now provided in bilateral 
agreements are certainly far better under 
an orderly system of international regu- 
lation than in the competition likely to 
develop in the absence of an effective 
international agency. 

What of the risks that are involved in 
membership in this new Agency? 

I understand the risks, but I have been 
unable to discover any substantial risk 
that can be avoided by refusing to join 
the Agency? 

The draft statute specifically forbids 
the use for military purposes of fission- 
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able material supplied through the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. To 
insure the effectiveness of this prohibi- 
tion, a comprehensive system of safe- 
guards is provided. ‘These safeguards 
are the equal—indeed the same I am 
informed—of any the United States now 
prescribes in its bilateral atomic agree- 
ments with other nations. 

Among the most important of the safe- 
guards is the right of inspection, of free 
access by Agency personnel to all places, 
persons, and data having to do with a 
project. The project itself first has to 
be approved in detail by the Agency. 
This means, of course, that like any 
other country that seeks Agency assist- 
ance, any applicant among the Soviet 
satellite countries will have to submit the 
projects for approval and agree to con- 
tinuous inspection and accountability 
procedures. This would at least open a 
window on an area now cut off from our 
view, though not from a major source 
of nuclear materials and technology. 

Tam not a scientist, but qualified tech- 
nical experts state that diversion of fis- 
sionable materials of the quality specified 
to military purposes would be most dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to achieve clan- 


Gestinely. First of all, the material itself: 


is below weapon quality so that long and 
expensive chemical processing would be 
required to make the material usable for 
weapons. Secondly, the amounts in- 
volved are too small to permit produc- 
tion of significant quantities for military 
use. At the same time the strict ac- 
countability features in conjunction with 
other technical factors and the require- 
ment that excess material be stored in 
Agency storehouses make it most un- 
likely that diversion could be accom- 
plished secretly. 

Nearly 3% years ago President Eisen- 
hower appeared before the United Na- 
tions and pledged this Nation to find the 
way by which nuclear forces could be 
dedicated to the benefit, not the destruc- 
tion, of man. 

His words sparked new hope through- 
out the world. Today we have before 
us the result of the effort thus launched. 

To me our choice seems ciear. We, 
no jess than other nations, want and 
need in the President’s words, the “new 
instrument of peaceful progress” this 
treaty would provide. Its ratification 
will add new strength to our efforts for 
peace and may yet prove the key to a 
better future for every man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, without objection 
the treaty will be considered as having 
passed through the several parliamen- 
tary stages up to and including the pres- 
entation of the resolution of ratifica- 
tion. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
having reported an amendment to the 
resolution of ratification, the clerk will 
read the resolution, together with the 
committee amendment, designated as an 
interpreation and understanding. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion of ratification, with the interpre- 
tation and understanding, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein) , That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive I, 85th Congress, Ist session, a 
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certified copy of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, which was 
open for signature at the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York for 3 months, 
from October 26, 1956, to January 24, 1957, 
and was signed in behalf of the United 
States of America and by 79 other nations, 
subject to the interpretation and under- 
standing, which is hereby made a part and 
condition of the resolution of ratification, 
that (1) any amendment to the statute 
shail be submitted to the Senate for its ad- 
vice and consent, as in the case of the stat- 
ute itself, and (2) the United States will 
not remain a member of the Agency in the 
event of an amendment to the statute being 
adopted to which the Senate by a formal vote 
shall refuse its advice and consent. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the imterpretation 
and understanding of the committee, in 
view of the fact that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations felt that possibly the 
reservation I had suggested would have 
to go back to the various participating 
nations for ratification and might in 
some way involve us in a misunder- 
standing. 

Therefore I wish to amend the inter- 
pretation and understanding, which has 
just beeen read, by striking out the 
word “and” immediately before the 
“(2)”: and by striking out the period 
at the end of the resolution of ratifica- 
tion, inserting in lieu thereof a comma, 
and adding the following language: “(3) 
and that the United States shall not 
make special fissionable materials avail- 
able to the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency except to such extent, and 
in accordance with such terms and con- 
ditions, as may hereafter be authorized 
or prescribed by act or joint resolution 
of the Congress.” 

In that way the paragraph becomes a 
part of the interpretation and under- 
standing, instead of being a reservation 
in specific terms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Ohio to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the resolu- 
tion of ratification it is proposed to 
strike out the word “and” immediately 
preceding the figure “(2)”; to strike out 
the period at the end of the resolution 
of ratification, and insert in lieu 
thereof a comma, and to add the follow- 
ing words: 

(3) and that the United States shall 
not make special fissionable materials avail- 
able to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency except to such extent, and in ac- 
cordance with such terms and conditions, 
as may hereafter be authorized or prescribed 
by act or joint resolution of the Congress. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
reservation is not inconsistent in any 
way, shape, or form with the treaty; it 
would not in any way require that the 
treaty be resubmitted or renegotiation 
with any other nation. It simply has to 
do with the furnishing of material, and 
the furnishing of material will be purely 
and voluntarily an act on the part of 
the United States Government. My 
amendment would, as I said a moment 
ago, enable Congress to look at the fur- 
nishing of the material; it would give 
the Senate a second look; and it would 
give the Joint Commiitee on Atomic 
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Energy and the House of Representa- 
tives a first look at our participation in 
the years to come. 

With the uncertainty involved in the 
power of Congress over a treaty, I think 
it is essential that the representatives of 
the people of the United States, who ac- 
tually own this property, have a direct 
and immediate voice in its disposal. I 
am not in any way criticizing the execu- 
tive branch for what it might do; but 
there is only one representative there, 
while Congress is the real voice of the 
people; and the determination of policy 
concerning the disposal of the assets of 
the people of the United States—and 
perhaps this is one of the most valuable 
assets we have—is a policy function of 
the Government. It is a function which 
I think Congress should not give up in 
any instance. 

There has been a great tendency on 
the part of Congress to abdicate its 
duties and responsibilities. This is one 
field in which I think Congress should 
not do so. 

Mr. President, in view of the tre- 
mendous importance of this matter, and 
in view of the fact that this is the last 
say there will be on the subject by either 
body of Congress, I ask for a record 
vote: I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. ‘There are 
few occasions when I am in disagree- 
ment with my very close, long-time 
friend, the senior Senator from Ohio, 
for whom I sincerely have, and have had 
for many years, the greatest respect. 
In view of what I know is his deep con- 
viction in this matter, I am grieved to 
disagree with him now. I mean that 
sincerely. 

I wish to raise a couple of questions 
with regard to the particular proposal 
he has offered. First, it seems to me 
that his proposal would be an effort in 
connection with a treaty to enact a legis- 
lative proposal, to provide for a legisla- 
tive function, a function which Congress 
alone can exercise. There has been 
some discussion, as the Senator stated 
earlier—and he and I ourselves had some 
discussion—as to whether the treaty 
would have to be resubmitted to the 
signatory powers for renegotiation. I 
originally thought it might. I have 
given the matter considerable thought, 
and I am of the opinion now that it 
would not have to be resubmitted if the 
Senator’s proposal were adopted. 

I do not think it should be adopted as 
a part of the treaty, because it would 
be an act by the Senate in connection 
with an understanding on the treaty 
which would attempt to fix Congres- 
sional legislative policy. 

I think if Congress wants to put this 
kind of restraint on the disposal of the 
material, the better place to put the re- 
straint, if that be the desire of Congress, 
would be in the act of participation, 
when that comes before the Senate for 
consideration. I think Congress has 
the right, in its wisdom, if it so desires, 
to include this legislative proposal in the 
act of participation. I think that is the 
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proper place for it. I do not say I will 
support it in the act of participation; I 
make no commitment on that. I am 
only attempting to advance the argu- 
ment that we will have a proper forum, 
a proper medium, for attaching the pro- 
vision, if we so desire, because there 
must be an act of participation to im- 
plement the treaty in the areas in which 
it is not self-executing. 

I have raised the question merely be- 
cause I think that is the proper place 
to consider a limitation such as the 
Senator now proposes to add to the 
treaty. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, as I 
stated a moment ago, I think it is proper 
at any time to do the right thing. I 
think the Senate owes an obligation to 
the people of the United States to pre- 
serve the legislative voice in the giving 
away, the selling, or the disposing of 
American material. The material with 
which we are concerned is such a price- 
less asset and is so dangerous in its 
handling, if that be not properly done, 
that I think a safeguard should be placed 
in the original document itself, so that 
everyone will know that the voice of Con- 
gress must be listened to in disposing of 
one of the Nation’s assets. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
voice of Congress would be completely 
listened to if Congress saw fit to put this 
provision in the act of participation. 

Mr. BRICKER. I doubt very much 
that it would be better in the act of par- 
ticipation. I know there will be opposi- 
tion to it in the executive branch then, 
just as there is at the present time. 

This is the place where I think the pro- 
vision should be, so that the agency will 
have in mind that we are going to oper- 
ate by our constitutional processes, and 
that the Senate is not going to give to 
the executive the power of Congress. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio. 
I join with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] in paying my respects to 
and expressing my high regard for the 
Senator from Ohio. He has been one 
of the most diligent members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and I 
know he has very deep convictions in this 
matter. 

As I said earlier in the day, I think the 
questions which the Senator from Ohio 
raised when the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy were sitting together dur- 
ing the consideration of the treaty were 
helpful and clarified the intent of the 
executive branch of the Government con- 
cerning a number of the features of this 
very important and far-reaching treaty, 
features which I think needed to be 
clarified, certainly, before I was pre- 
pared to vote for the ratification of the 
treaty. As a matter of fact, I was not 
prepared to do so, I must say in frank- 
ness, until the committee and the execu- 
tive branch had come to an agreement 
on the interpretation and understanding 
to which I have previously referred, and 
which I again wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate, as follows: 

That the Senate advises and consents to 


the ratification of Executive I, the Statute 
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of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
subject to the interpretation and under- 
standing which is hereby made a part and 
condition of the resolution of ratification, 
that (1) any amendment to the Statute 
shall be submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent, as in the case of the 
Statute itself, and (2) the United States will 
not remain a member of the Agency in the 
event of an amendment to the Statute being 
adopted to which the Senate by a formal vote 
shall refuse its advice and consent. 


I think that was necessary to safe- 
guard the constitutional powers and pre- 
rogatives of the Senate of the United 
States. I think it was necessary to 
maintain the constitutional provision 
relative to the ratification of treaties. 

Where I differe with my good friend 
and colleague from Ohio is in this re- 
spect: I believe that with regard to the 
language to which I referred previously, 
and to which I again call attention, 
namely, Article IX, subsection C: 

Each member shall notify the Agency of 
the quantities, form, and composition of 
special fissionable materials, source materials, 
and other materials which that member is 
prepared in conformity with its laws— 


I underscore “in conformity with its 
laws’— 

To make available immediately or during 
a period specified by the board of governors. 


The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 itself, 
Chapter 11, page 21 of Public Law 703, 
deals with international activities. This 
is legislation passed by Congress, a Co- 
ordinate, co-equal branch of the Gov- 
ernment, possessing all the legislative 
power under the Constitution, and op- 
erating, of course, by approval of both 
Houses. 

The Executive did not proceed with 
this international agreement, contrary 
to any legislative instructions. To the 
contrary, the Congress of the United 
States by statute had outlined the gen- 
eral procedures to be followed in the 
case of our international activities. 

Section 124, in relation to the inter- 
national atomic pool, reads as follows: 

The President is authorized to enter into 
an international arrangement with a group 
of nations providing for international coop- 
eration in the nonmilitary applications of 
atomic energy and he may thereafter coop- 
erate with that group of nations pursuant to 
sections 54, 57, 64, 82, 103, 104, or 144 (a); 
Provided, however, That the cooperation is 
undertaken pursuant to an agreement for 
cooperation entered into in accordance with 
section 123. 


So the Executive had been authorized 
by the Congress—if that were necessary; 
and I think it was certainly most desira- 
ble—to proceed with the international 
convention which now is before us. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield to 
me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may sug- 
gest to the Senator from California—to 
see whether his understanding is the 
same as mine—that it was considered 
that under the language of existing law,. 
the President could have entered into. 
this agreement without submitting it to 
the Senate as a treaty. However, the’ 
President felt he should submit it as a 
treaty and put it on the basis of a treaty, 
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rather than as an international agree- 
ment. 

I ask the Senator from California 
whether he agrees with me that if the 
President had exercised the authority 
which is given to him by existing law, 
and if he had entered into this agree- 
ment with the international organiza- 
tion as an executive agreement, then any 
amendments or changes in the interna- 
tional organization could have been 
made only by executive agreement, and 
there would have been no police power 
by means of offering any amendments, 
or no police power at all over the treaty 
itself, on the part of the Senate, as there 
is now under this treaty arrangement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is certainly substantially 
correct on that point; and I think it is 
very fine that the President of the 
United States determined on the course 
of submitting this document to the Sen- 
ate as a treaty, for ratification by the 
treatymaking process, rather than as an 
executive agreement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. Under 
the provision in the statute that it shall 
be accepted by constitutional processes, 
it is entirely possible that it had to be 
submitted as a treaty. But if it had been 
handled as an executive agreement, 
such a provision did not have to be in- 
cluded in the statute. That provision 
was included at the insistence of our 
people, so the proposal would be sub- 
mitted to the Congress as a treaty, al- 
though the terms could have been such 
that it could have been handled as an 
international agreement or an executive 
agreement, without the exercise of the 
treatymaking process. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the benefit of 
the Senate, I wish to point out that if 
anyone is entitled to credit for putting 
the treaty in such form as to be fully 
acceptable to the Senate, it is the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], and also the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], both of whom 
worked long and hard to try to bring 
about mutual agreement between the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative branches. 

I should like to point out that this is 
the idea of the President of the United 
States, for on December 8, 1953, he said, 
at the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, in New York: 

The United States pledges before you and, 
therefore, before the world, its determination 
to help solve the fearful atomic dilemma, 
devoting its entire heart and mind to find a 
way by which the miraculous inventiveness 
of man shall not be dedicated to his death, 
but consecrated to his life. 


As I listened to the Senator from 
Ohio, I had the feeling that he was say- 
ing that if the pending treaty should be 
ratified, then—as a result of such things 
as the atomic wastes which would be 
created—perhaps we would be empha- 
sizing the radiation factor, or the death 
factor, if you will. 

However, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Senator from 
Ohio attended the hearings held by the 
Senate. Foreign. Relations Committee 
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and the members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, and he did not 
there offer this amendment or reserva- 
tion. : 

If the amendment or reservation was 
to be offered, I think it should have 
been offered in the committee, rather 
than here on the floor of the Senate. 
I do not think the floor of the Senate is 
the place where it should be offered. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California will yield fur- 


ther to me, let me say that I did offer - 


the amendment there, and it was taken 
by the State Department, which turned 
it down, and also the first section. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to say that 
to the best of my knowledge, this 
amendment was not offered to the com- 
mittee. I say that because I attended 
every meeting, and I do not remember 
that the amendment was brought before 
the committee for consideration. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee or the chief of staff of 
the committee if that was the case. 

Mr. GREEN. I can answer that it was 
not brought before the. committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In fairness to the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, how- 
ever, I think it should be said that it 
is true that he had submitted it to the 
Department, even if not in the exact 
words of this reservation. 

Mr. BRICKER. If the Senator from 
California will yield to me, let me say 
that I submitted the first section, and 
also the second section, to the committee 
and to the representative of the State 
Department. Ido not know whether the 
Senator from Montana was there or not, 
but the chairman of the committee was 
there. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Ohio did, in 
fact, submit it to the committee, because 
I think we were on notice that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio had a reservation. How- 
ever, it is true, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief—unless it occurred at a 
time when I was not present—that the 
amendment was not offered for a formal 
vote in the committee. 

Mr. BRICKER. I had no power to 
offer it in that way. I am not a member 
of the committee, and I had no power 
to call for a vote there. But I sat at 
the hearings; and at the end, after the 
hearings had gone around and around 
and around, I was asked whether I had 
anything to offer. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It was not offered 
for a formal vote in the committee, but 
I think it was clear that the Senator 
from Ohio had a reservation which he 
would like to have the committee and the 
State Department consider. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I may be mistaken 
about the matter. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California will yield again 
to me, let me say that I have stated the 
truth about this matter. 

Besides, what difference does it make? 
If I were negligent in the performance of 
my duty, I apologize. 
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Mr, MANSFIELD. It makes a great 
deal of difference, because I believe an 
amendment of this nature should have 
been given serious consideration by the 
Pde in the course of its delibera- 

ions. 
i Mr, BRICKER. The committee had 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Ido 
not think the floor of the Senate is the 
proper place for the consideration of so 
serious a matter. 

I wish to say that the Senator from 
Iowa {Mr. HicKENLOOPER] and the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. Know1anp] did 
a very fine job in trying to go as far as 
they could in endeavoring to meet the 
fears and doubts which were in the minds 
of some Senators. It seems to me they 
are trying to make sure that if certain 
difficulties arise, we shall be in a position 
to exercise our coequal rights, as com- 
pared with the rights of the executive 
branch. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope the reservation will be rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate long. 

Certainly I think the Senator from 
Ohio has brought a very valid point to 
the attention of the Senate. Of course, 
in connection with this matter, as in con- 
nection with all other questions, there 
certainly is room for an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. 

However, I believe it will be necessary 
to have an act of implementation, or 
whatever it may be called, before the 
United States delegate can be appointed 
Consequently, if the Congress in its wis- 
dom desires to include language substan- 
tially of the nature of that being sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, it seems 
to me the proper place to include it is in 
the act of implementation, because while 
there may be, and undoubtedly there are, 
certain features of the treaty which are 
self-executing, yet it is also clear from 
the testimony of the representatives of 
the executive branch that they feel they 
need an act of implementation. 

When this matter and its relationship 
to the various provisions was discussed. 
during the committee session, it was 
pointed out that if the Congress should 
in the future feel it desirable to make 
changes in certain statutes, such pro- 
posed changes would go to the President; 
and in that case the President—and in 
this matter we are not dealing with per- 
sonalities, because such a thing might 
occur either this year or 10 years from 
now or 50 years from now—might veto 
the act of Congress by means of which 
Congress sought to include some restric- 
tions which it believed to be wise. In 
that case, under the Constitution, it 
would, of course, take a two-thirds vote 
of both Houses of Congress to override 
a Presidential veto. 

That is why I suggested earlier that 
if, in the judgment of the two Houses 
of Congress, certain restrictive language 
should be applied, the proper place to 
apply it would be in the act of imple- 
mentation, because in that case if the 
particular language were unsuitable to 
the President, in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional prerogative he could veto the 
act of implementation. However, in 
that event, it would again have to come 
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back to the Congress; and if the Con- 
gress did not have the necessary two- 
thirds votes to override the Presidential 
veto, at least the treaty would not be im- 
plemented until another bill had gone 
through the legislative process. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
California was present a good deal of the 
afternoon during the very able address 
by the Senator from Iowa, and if he lis- 
tened to some of the questions I asked 
and the part I took in the discussion he 
would recognize I thought the Senator 
from Ohio had raised a very valid point. 
T thought he had said something of great 
importance to the Senate and the people 
of the United States, and, to the best of 
my ability, I should like to support him in 
his desire to see to it that this special fis- 
sionable material shall not be made 
available without the approval of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator 
from California if I may conclude, from 
what he has just said, that he believes 
that the place for such language is in the 
act of implementation, and not as a third 
section of the so-called Knowland-Hick- 
enlooper reservation, which, if I may say 
so, added tremendously to the situation 
with reference to the treaty. 

I was inclined to be against the treaty, 
and I think I would have remained 
against the treaty had it not been for 
the language which. the Senator from 
California and the Senator from Iowa 
helped put into it. I believe I shall vote 
for it, because I think it is for the good 
of the country. 

I want to say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that I am strongly attracted to 
what the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKER] has been saying this afternoon. 
I do not believe we should simply pour 
fissionable material around the world 
without Congress having something to 
say about it. I think the President ought 
to trust Congress enough to be willing for 
Congress to have some say about it. 

Do I correctly understand, from what 
the Senator from California has just 
said, that the place to put the suggested 
language is in the act of implementa- 
tion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. I think the place to 
put it is in the act of implementation. 
I also have a considerable feeling that 
some language, if not in these exact 
words, in general substance, is both 
necessary and desirable. I would want 
the opportunity to go through the hear- 
ings and examine the testimony. It may 
be some other provisions may also be 
necessary in the act of implementa- 
tion; but in view of the legislative his- 
tory and in view of the fact that the 
Executive has proceeded in general ac- 
cord with the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
it seems to me that in fulfilling our leg- 
islative responsibilities we should pro- 
ceed by amending section 124 of the 
Atomic Energy Act, if the Congress 
deems it advisable to amend it. 
` Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the 
Senator from California I was anxious to 
see section 124 amended. At the time 
of the conferences which were held in 
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New York there was a suggestion made 
that the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy might designate advisers to the 
conferences. As chairman of the joint 
committee, I did designate and was 
happy to send two strong members 
there. I do not want to undo what we 
did. At the same time, I am strongly 
attracted by what the Senator from 
Ohio has said. 

I had gone so far in my own mind 
as to suggest language to amend sec- 
tion 124 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, reading as follows, and it is almost 
exactly the language suggested by the 
Senator from Ohio: 

Section 124 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof, insert- 
ing a semicolon, and adding as follows: 
Provided further, That the United States 
shall not make special nuclear materials 
available to the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency except as may be authorized 
and prescribed by joint resolution of the 
Congress. 


I had intended going to the Senator 
from Ohio and suggesting to him that if 
he would offer such language I would 
work as hard as I could to have it en- 
acted into law, because I thought it 
would be a sound position to take. 

I have this much hesitation about it: 
If we should pass a bill amending sec- 
tion 124 of the act of 1954, the Presi- 
dent could veto it, and probably he 
would veto it, because he might not be 
in sympathy with it. A majority of the 
Congress might or might not feel the 
same way. 

If it is the opinion of the Senator 
from California that the suggested lan- 
guage could be inserted in the act of 
implementation—and I would certainly 
try to help those who would try to put 
it into the act—then would it be possi- 
ble for the President to operate under 
the Agency and put this Government 
into the Agency, since he chose to do so, 
unless Congress passed an act of imple- 
mentation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator has 
raised a very interesting point. I think 
there are certain provisions and sections 
of the treaty which are self-implement- 
ing, but I think before this Government 
could fully operate under the treaty, an 
act of implementation would be neces- 
sary, and I think the Executive has 
clearly indicated to the committee that 
he expects an act of implementation to 
be passed. That is the reason why I 
suggested I thought it was more appro- 
priate, if the Congress is interested in 
changing section 124 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act, that the act of implementation 
be amended to do it, because I think to 
that extent it would be, while not exactly 
veto proof, since it could still be vetoed, 
nevertheless in such shape that if it were 
vetoed, at least a new act of implemen- 
tation would have to be started, and 
Congress and the Executive would have 
to come to an agreement on whatever 
language the act of. implementation 
would take. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
California and I may not be using the 
word “appropriate” the same way. My 
own idea of the proper use of the word 
“appropriate” would be for Congress to 
cover the matter of imposing necessary 
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restrictions in such a way as would be 
virtually veto proof. That is the way I 
used the word “appropriate.’’ I there- 
fore appreciate the Senator from Cali- 
fornia’s pointing that out. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ido not think the 
Senator from New Mexico would main- 
tain that the fact that Congress might 
add an amendment along the line he sug- 
gested would prevent the President, 
under the Constitution, exercising his 
prerogative of presidential .veto. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not at all. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But if the Presi- 
dent did veto it, there would be no act 
of implementation unless Congress, by 
a two-thirds vote, passed the bill over 
his veto, or unless Congress started a 
new act of implementation. So I think 
it gives security to the Congress—if that 
term can be used—that if the bill were 
vetoed, it could still pass another bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Has the Senator 
from California discussed with the able 
majority leader the possibility that an 
act of implementation is to be presented 
in the reasonably near future? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
the act of implementation is now be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
so that Congress has an act of im- 
plementation before it. All Senators 
can take due notice of that. I am sure 
that, according to its custom, the com- 
mittee will be glad to have the views of 
the Senator from New Mexico and of 
the Senator from Ohio and of any other 
Senators in regard to the language 
desired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only asked the 
question because I wished to avoid the 
very thing which happened this after- 
noon, when the question was raised as 
to why the able Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKER] had not presented his proposal 
to the committee. He felt, I am sure, 
he was in the same position I considered 
myself to be in. We were sort of strang- 
ers to the blood, and were there by 
courtesy. 

I think if this matter is going to be 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, an opportunity ought to be 
given to those of us who feel very deeply 
on this question, and that we should 
have a chance to explain why we believe 
this restriction should be in the act. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I cannot speak 
for the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly, know- 
ing the procedures the committee fol- 
lows, I am confident it would welcome 
the presentation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is my un- 
derstanding that the act of implementa- 
tion has been sent to Congress and will 
be referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Is that the case? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from the Secretary of State and the 
draft of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency Participation Act of 1957 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. y 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and draft were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: On March 21, 1957, a 
certified copy of the statute of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency was transmitted 
by the President to the Senate, with a view 
to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification. 

To enable the United States to participate 
in the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
it is necessary that legislation be enacted to 
provide for the appointment of persons to 
represent the United States in the organs 
of the Agency, and to establish necessary ad- 
ministrative arrangements for United States 
participation in the Agency, including au- 
thorization to appropriate such sums as are 
necessary for the salaries, expenses, and al- 
lowances of the United States representa- 
tives, their staffs, and dependents, and to 
defray expenses of the United States partici- 
pation in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and in the Preparatory Commission 
for the Agency. I am, therefore, transmitting 
to you a draft bill to accomplish these pur- 
poses. As stated in section 3, the participa- 
tion of the United States in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency shall be consistent 
with and in furtherance of the purposes of 
the Agency set forth in its statute and the 
policy concerning the development, use, and 
control of atomic energy set forth in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended.” 

To direct United States participation in 
the work of the Agency, regular procedures 
are being established within the Executive 
Branch for coordination and collaboration 
between the Department of State and the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the determi- 
nation of positions to be taken by the United 
States in the organs of the Agency and for 
obtaining recommendations regarding the 
policies to be followed by the United States 
in the course of its participation. 

The Department has been informed. by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposal 
to the Congress for its consideration. 

I am transmitting a similar message to 
the President of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 

(Enclosure: Draft participation act for In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency.) 


A bill to provide for the appointment of 
representatives of the United States in the 
organs of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, and to make other provisions 
with respect to the participation of the 
United States in that Agency, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc.— 

SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
“International Atomic Energy Agency Par- 
ticipation Act of 1957.” 

Src. 2. (a) The President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point a representative and a deputy repre- 
sentative of the United States to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Agency”), who shall hold 
office at the pleasure of the President. Such 
representatives and deputy representatives 
shall represent the United States on the 
Board of Governors of the Agency, may rep- 
resent the United States at the General Con- 
ference, and they serve ex officio as United 
States representative on any organ of that 
Agency, and shall perform such other func- 
tions in connection with the participation of 
the United States in the Agency as the Presi- 
dent may from time to time direct. 

(b) The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, may appoint or 
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designate from time to time to attend a 
specified session or specified sessions of the 
General Conference of the Agency a repre- 
sentative of the United States and such 
number of alternates as he may determine 
consistent with the rules of procedure of the 
General Conference. 

(c) The President may also appoint or 
designate from time to time such other per- 
sons as he may deem necessary to represent 
the United States in the organs of the 
Agency. The President may designate any 
officer of the United States Government, 
whose appointment is subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate, to act, without addi- 
tional compensation, for temporary periods 
as the representative of the United States on 
the Board of Governors of the Agency in the 
absence or disability of the representative 
and deputy representative appointed under 
section 2 (a) or in lieu of such representa- 
tives in connection with a specified subject 
matter. 

(d) All persons appointed or designated 
in pursuance of authority contained in this 
section shall receive compensation at rates 
determined by the President upon the basis 
of duties to be performed but not in excess 
of rates authorized by sections 411 and 412 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 866, 867), for chiefs 
of mission and Foreign Service officers oc- 
cupying positions of equivalent importance, 
except that no Member of the Senate or 
House of Representatives or officer of the 
United States who is designated under sub- 
section (b) or subsection (c) of this section 
as a delegate or representative of the United 
States or as an alternate to attend any 
specified session of specified sessions of the 
general conference shall be entitled to re- 
ceive such compensation. Any person who 
receives compensation pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this subsection may be granted 
allowances and benefits not to exceed those 
received by chiefs of mission and Foreign 
Service officers occupying positions of equiv- 
alent importance. 

Sec. 3. The participation of the United 
States in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency shall be consistent with and in fur- 
therance of the purposes of the Agency set 
forth in its statute and the policy concerning 
the development, use, and control of atomic 
energy set forth in the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. The President shall, 
from time to time as occasion may require, 
but not less than once each year, make 
reports to the Congress on the activities of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and 
on the participation of the United States 
therein. 

Sec, 4. The representatives provided for in 
section 2 hereof, when representing the 
United States in the organs of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, shall, at all 
times, act in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the President, and such representa- 
tives shall, in accordance with such instruc- 
tions, cast any and all votes under -the 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually to the Department of 
State, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be necessary for the payment by the United 
States of its share of the expenses of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency as ap- 
portioned by the Agency in accordance with 
paragraph (D) of article XIV of the statute 
of the Agency, and for all necessary salaries 
and expenses of the representatives provided 
for in section 2 hereof and of their appro- 
priate staffs, including personal services 
without regard to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 949, as amended; 
travel expenses without regard to the stand- 
ardized Government travel regulations, as 
amended, the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended, and section 10 of the act of March 
3, 1933, as amended; salaries, expenses, and 
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allowances of personnel and ‘dependents ag 
authorized by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended; services as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a); translating and other services, by con- 
tract; hire of passenger motor vehicles and 
other local transportation; printing and 
binding without regard to section II of the 
act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); of- 
cial functions and courtesies; such sums as 
may be necessary to defray the expenses of 
United States participation in the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, established pursuant 
to annex I of the statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; and such 
other expenses as may be authorized by the 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Is the Senator able 
to answer the question of the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Perhaps the 
Chair can enlighten us on that maiter, 
Has the proposed act of implementation 
been laid before the Senate, or referred 
to a committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot say whether it has been 
referred. Normally, proposed legisla- 
tion relating to atomic energy would go 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sena- 
tor will yield further, I may say that I 
have been informed by a member of the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy that the proposed legislation has 
been referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Both the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKER] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who is now the 
vice chairman and was formerly the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, serve on the joint com- 
mittee. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. And the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is chairman of 
the Subcommittee on International 
Agreements. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. ; 

Mr. PASTORE. Which subcommittee 
will consider the proposed implementa- 
tion legislation. 

So that we will have no misunder- 
standing, I should like to read from sec- 
tion 3 of the proposed implementation 
act. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
permit one interruption, of course, serv- 
ing on that Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy are also the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], 
the Senator from ‘Tennessee {[Mr, 
GorE]—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Without naming 
them all, it is pretty easy to find out who 
they are. The fact of the matter re- 
mains that section 3 should be read. I 
would like to have all Members of the 
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Senate understand this, because we do 
not wish to have any misunderstanding 
Jater on. Section 3 of the draft imple- 
mentation act reads as follows: 

The participation of the United States in 
the International Atomic Bnergy Agency 
shall be consistent with and in furtherance 
of the purposes of the Agency set forth in 
its statute and the policy concerning the de- 
velopment, use, and control of the atomic 
energy set forth in the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. 


As the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island now understands the matter, in- 
sofar as the special nuclear material 
which will be given or made available 
to the Agency is concerned, that will be 
done by way of presidential agreement, 
which agreement will be submitted to 
the committee and lie with the com- 
mittee 30 days before it becomes con- 
summated. Beyond that I do not see 
that the joint committee, the Senate, or 
the Congress will do anything further. 
The only thing we can do at that time 
_is by a special act or a joint resolution 
to repudiate the agreement. I think we 
ought to understand that at this point. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator will 
pardon me for interrupting his speech, 
but I have been very much interested in 
this treaty and this development. I have 
not said anything, but I should like to 
express my concern that the Senate at 
this late moment in this great develop- 
ment, which has so appealed to the 
world, should attach an additional re- 
quirement, which it seems to me would 
subject any act which the President 
might take to make available fissionable 
material to the procedure of an execu- 
tive agreement, even though we ratify a 
treaty on the subject. Would that not 
essentially be the situation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sen- 
ator is probably correct in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the states- 
manship and the great ability of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. I 
think there is much merit to the appre- 
hension which he feels. 

However, as has been brought out in 
the discussion, this matter will be in 
substantive form before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic. Energy. The. joint 
committee can act. It would seem to 
me to be hazardous to do what we are 
now asked to do, namely, to attach to 
the treaty a provision which would sub- 
ject any act by the President whatsoever 
to make available that which he would 
be committed by the treaty to make 
available, under certain conditions, to 
the future affirmative act of Congress. 
That would be, it seems to me, subject- 
ing any such act to the procedure of an 
executive agreement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think, however, 
there is great merit in the contention 
that the United States has certain assets, 
and certainly the fissionable material, 
the uranium and So forth, is an asset of 
the Government and the people of the 
United States. In the same way, the 
Congress has rather jealously guarded 
its prerogatives with regard to turning 
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over destroyers to some other country, 
and has expected to take a hand in con- 
nection with disposing of other assets. 
I think it is entirely proper that consid- 
eration be given to legislation which 
would require the Congress to be a part- 
ner in turning over of nuclear assets of 
the Government and the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. GORE. On that point I agree. 
My concern is that here, at the last mo- 
ment, it is proposed to attach a provi- 
sion to a treaty which might make the 
treaty unworkable. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. While I do not 
think it would necessarily make it un- 
workable, I agree fully with the Sena- 
tor, and I spoke about that before he 
came into the Chamber. I merely ex- 
press a personal opinion, and obviously 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER] is 
just as entitled to have a completely 
opposite point of view. I think the best 
place to take care of this matter would 
be in the act of implementation. Then 
we could proceed in an orderly way, if 
desirable, to amend the statute which 
the Congress itself had previously 
passed, and under which the Executive 
had moved ahead in this field. 

Mr. BRICKER and Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield first 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
asked the distinguished minority leader 
to yield, because I do not want to be de- 
faulted by a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I did submit the 
first resolution, which dealt with the 
same subject matter the distinguished 
Senator from California and the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa had worked 
out, but with which I was not entirely 
satisfied. I thought there ought to be a 
different reservation. Nevertheless, the 
wording of their proposal was satisfac- 
tory to the State Department. 

I not only submitted it at the time to 
the committee, and discussed it with 
them, but I left a copy with the repre- 
sentative of the State Department who 
was there, who told me the Department 
would consider it and reply. I not only 
did that, but I discussed it with the 
representative of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and I left a copy there. 
What became of it I do not know. Iam 
not a member of the committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is not 
referring to anything I said, because I 
tried to make that clear in my remarks. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] implied a 
while ago that I had been negligent in 
my duty, by not presenting this reser- 
vation or amendment to the committtee. 
I was not a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I was permitted to 
attend the hearing, and I did ask a few 
questions at some of the hearings. 

Furthermore, so that the Rrecorp will 
be clear, in response to what was sug- 
gested by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] a few moments ago, the 
President could not have entered into 
this agreement as an executive agree- 
ment. He had to do one of two things, 
under the act of 1954. He had either to 
submit it as a treaty or come to the Con- 
gress and ask for an authorization by 
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both Houses of Congress. He chose to 
submit it as a treaty. I was advised of 
that in New York. When it was under 
consideration the first day, I was advised 
that it was coming to the Senate as a 
treaty, instead of as an executive agree- 
ment, which, under the law would have 
to be authorized by both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. To correct an 
impression for the REcorD in connection 
with a very important point to which 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
referred a moment ago, as I understood 
the Senator from Tennessee he stated 
that one reason he objected—and I am 
only paraphrasing—was that this might 
be construed to be an attempt to pre- 
clude the President from making certain 
materials available, which we are com- 
mitted to make available under the 
treaty. It is the words “which we were 
committed under the treaty” to which I 
wish to call attention. We are not com- 
mitted under the treaty to make any- 
thing available. There is no require- 
ment in this treaty, and no agreement 
in the treaty, that the United States or 
any other nation must make any ma- 
terials available. Such action is volun- 
tary on the part of any nation which 
wishes to make such materials available., 

There is a moral commitment, raised 
by the speech of the President of the 
United States; but so far as the treaty 
is concerned, there are no provisions in 
the treaty requiring any country to make 
any materials available. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor is absolutely correct, and I think the 


Presi- 


‘treaty is very clear in that regard. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is entirely 
correct. I used the word “commitment” 
in the terms of a moral commitment or 
concert into which we had entered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
address my remarks to the attention of 
the senior Senator from Ohio IMr. 
BRICKER], and to assure him that I did 
not say he had been negligent in his 
duty. If he gained that impression, I 
wish publicly to apologize, because I 
know that the Senator is very diligent 
in the performance of his duties. 

I did make the statement that there 
was no proposal before us. I have before 
me a letter signed by Carl Marcy, ad- 
dressed to Hon. Joun W. Bricker, which 
indicates that he did present several pro- 
posals to Francis Wilcox; and, of course, 
I recognize the validity of the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. BRICKER. It was Dr. Wilcox 
who was present the day we discussed the 
subject before the committee, and he 
took the proposal with him. I appreci- 
ate the word of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

- Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? _ 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Maryland, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BUTLER. It had been my un- 
derstanding heretofore that there was 
no question that we would be obligated 
to give the uranium which was referred 
to by the President of the United States 
in his 1953 speech, and that such ura- 
nium would be an asset of the Interna- 
tional Agency, irrespective of whether 
we might be a member for a day or a 
week, and then retire. 

Now a new idea is introduced. It is 
now said that we are not obligated to 
give any uranium. Am I to understand 
that when this statute is ratified by the 
United States Senate we shall not be 
obligated to give the uranium which 
has been promised by the President? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the state- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa in re- 
sponse to some colloquy which had pre- 
viously taken place on the floor brought 
out quite correctly—and I think very 
clearly; and it is clear in the language 
of the treaty—that under the treaty the 
United States is not obligated to sell, to 
give, to exchange, to lend-lease, or in any 
other manner to furnish any quantity 
of uranium to the International Agency. 

Article IX, subsection A, provides: 

Members may make available to the 
Agency such quantities of special fissiona- 
ble materials as they deem advisable and on 
such terms as shall be agreed with the 
Agency. The materials made available to the 

` Agency may, at the discretion of the mem- 
ber making them available, be stored either 
by the member concerned or, with the agree- 
ment of the Agency, in the Agency’s depots. 


So I think it is very clear that there 
is no requirement to furnish such ma- 
terials, and no power of the Agency to 
requisition or demand them, or to force 
a member to make available fissionable 
material. 

Mr. BUTLER. How does the title pass 
from the United States of America into 
the Agency, if the transaction is not 
consummated under the treaty? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to include in the Recorp at this point— 
and I think perhaps the entire state- 
ment ought to go in the Recorp—the 
statement of the President of the United 
States on October 26, 1956. Among 
other things, he said: 

Here is what I, in behalf of the United 
States, propose: 

First: It shall be my care, when our 
Congress reassembles, to present the statute 
for official ratification by our Senate in ac- 
cordance with our Constitution, and to re- 
quest appropriate Congressional authority 
to transfer special nuclear materials to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. I 
wish my country to be among the first to 
recognize by official action what you at this 
conference have accomplished. 


The statement contains paragraphs 
numbered second and third, in ad- 
dition to some further discussion. 
There is attached to the statement a 
letter accompanying the release state- 
ment. The letter was written by the 
President to His Excellency Joao Carlos 


Presi- 
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Muniz, President of the Conference on 
the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

With the permission of the Senator 
from California, I should like to offer 
the copy of this letter of the President 
to the President of the Conference on the 
Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, together with the state- 
ment of the President in full, excerpts 
from which I have read, for printing in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think those 
statements should be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


His Excellency Joao CARLOS MUNIZ, 
President of the Conference on the Stat- 
ute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency. 

Your EXCELLENCY: I beg to acknowledge 
your gracious invitation to address the clos- 
ing session of the Conference on the Statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
on October 26. 

This invitation has been a source of grati- 
fication to me personally and to the people 
of the United States. It had been my earnest 
hope to appear at this historic conference, 
at which the. largest number of nations in 
history are met together. But it is now clear 
that the special circumstances of my present 
life—which add inescapable political en- 
gagements to my official duties—oblige me 
to deny myself the honor and privilege of ac- 
cepting your great courtesy. It will be nec- 
essary for me to be present in Washington 
on Friday of this week. 

May I hope, Mr. President, that you will 
express my sincere regrets to the assembled 
delegates, and transmit to them some con- 
siderations which I had wished to present 
in person at the conference’s concluding ses- 
sion and which I am enclosing with this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 
DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, READ AT THE 
CLOSING SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE ON 
THE STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY By . LEWIS L. STRAUSS, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION, AT THE UNITED NATIONS, FRIDAY 
MORNING, OCTOBER 26, 1956 

Mr. President and Delegates to the Confer- 

ence on the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency: 

Almost 3 years have passed since I was 
honored by an invitation to speak to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. On 
that occasion, I proposed in behalf of the 
United States that atomic power—the great- 
est force science ever placed in man’s hand— 
be put to work for peace. 

Specifically, my proposal was: first, that 
governments begin, and continue, to make, 
from their atomic materials stockpiled for 
war, joint contributions to an International 
Agency; and, second, that this Agency be 
responsible for finding methods to apply 
these atomic materials to the needs of agri- 
culture, medicine, and other peaceful pur- 
suits of mankind. 

The United States then pledged its entire 
heart and mind to finding how the miracu- 
lous inventiveness of man should be dedi- 
cated, not to his death, but consecrated to 
his life. 

The atom was regarded, in 1953, as a 
terrible weapon for war. Since the first 
explosion in 1945, men had fearfully multi- 
plied its destructiveness.’ People knew that 
a single air group could carry a more devas- 
tating cargo than all the bombs that fell-on 
Britain in World War II. Several nations 


cure and in agriculture and industry. 
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had learned to make atomic weapons and 
swiftly transport them across oceans and 
continents. To many people the doom of 
civilization in a nuclear war seemed inevita- 
ble. When they looked ahead, they saw no 
hope for a peaceful future. 

The proposal made in 1953 by the United 
States offered: for apathy, action; for de- 
spair, hope; for the whirlpool of general war, 
a channel to the harbor of future peace. 

From the time that proposal was made, 
I watched with ardent expectation the out- 
come of all the work done by the sponsoring 
powers and the working groups, and the 
debates in the General Assembly and at this 
culminating Conference. The planning and 
framing of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency has required many months of pa- 
tience and intelligent effort. These labors 
have now been completed by the Confer- 
ence’s approval of the statute. 

I congratulate the conference for what it 
has accomplished. The statute, and the in- 
ternational agency for which it provides, 
hold out to the world a fresh hope for peace, 

Since the United States made its proposal, 
in 1953, the intensity of the atom’s destruc- 
tiveness has again been greatly multiplied. 
For their own salvation, men are under a 


-compulsion that must not be denied to turn 


this furious, mighty power from the devasta- 
tion of war to the constructive purposes and 
practices of peace. 

That is why the world needs fresh hope— 
a new chance for man working with man to 
root out past frustration and past hopeless- 


~ ness. 


That is why the United States will never 
cease. from seeking trustworthy agreements 
under -"hich all nations will cooperate to 
disarm the atom. 

To spur the coming of such a day, the 
peace-loving nations have pressed forward 
with benign uses of the atom for man’s well- 
being and welfare. As increased knowledge 
makes more terrible the atom’s might, it also 
brings closer the realization of its potential 
for good. 

Peace can come from nations working to- 
gether. When they have a common cause 
and a common interest they are drawn to- 
gether by this bond. 

We, as one of the peace-loving nations, 
have sought to share our atomic skills and 
materials. 

Last February we offered to make available 
to friendly nations for peaceful use 20,000 
kilograms of nuclear materials—an amount 
equal to that. allocated for like use within 
the United States. And we have entered into 
agreements with 87 nations represented at 
the conference—and are negotiating with 14 
more—to cooperate in building in their lands 
atomic reactors, of all types and sizes, for 
peaceful works. 

People have shown their hunger to learn 
the intricate mysteries of the new atomic 
science. We have tried to satisfy that hun- 
ger, to break open doors that sealed off the 
knowledge they sought—through initiating 
great scientific congresses and by providing 
libraries and training courses and schools. - 
We have been happy to offer our knowledge 
of ways to use the atom for peace, of ways 
to use the atomic isotope in medical care and 
Be- 
cause science is without boundaries, a com- 
mon knowledge of the peaceful application 
of this new science can help us all to a 
better understanding of each other. 

In all those things that we do as a govern- 
ment, the United States does not seek for 
domination or control or profit. Nor shall 
we, as a government, ever do so. 

It is now for nations assembled at this 
Conference formally to adopt the Statute. 

Here is what I, in behalf of the United 
States, propose. 

First: It shall be my care, when our Con- 
gress reassembles, to present the statute for 


official ratification by our Senate in accord- 


ance with our Constitution, and to request 
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appropriate Congressional authority to trans- 
fer special nuclear materials to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. I wish my 
country to be among the first to recognize 
by official action what you at this Confer- 
ence have accomplished. 

Second: To enable the International 
Atomic Energy Agency—upon its establish- 
ment by appropriate governmental actions— 
to start atomic research and power programs 
without delay, the United States will make 
available to the International Agency, on 
terms to be agreed with the Agency, 5,000 
kilograms of the nuclear-fuel uranium 235 
from the 20,000 kilograms of such material 
allocated last February by the United States 
for peaceful uses by friendly nations. 

Third: In addition to the above-mentioned 
initial 5,000 kilograms of uranium 235, the 
United States will continue to make avail- 
able to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency nuclear materials that will match 
in amount the sum of all quantities of such 
materials made similarly available by all 
other members of the International Agency, 
and on comparable terms, for the period be- 
tween the establishment of the Agency and 
July 1, 1960. The United States will deliver 
these nuclear materials to the International 
Agency as they are required for Agency-ap- 
proved projects. 

Assuming that all nations represented at 
the Conference undertake parallel steps— 
within their capabilities—together we can 
overcome the obstacles that lie ahead and 
prove to each other that international con- 
trols are not only feasible but generally ac- 
ceptable as a way to achieve peace. 

The prompt and successful functioning of 
the Agency can begin to translate the myriad 
uses of atomic energy into better living: in 
our homes, at our work, during our travel 
and our rest. 

At present, we see only the first fruits of 
this atomic growth. Atomic-fueled plants, 
which are being planned or built in this and 
several countries, will in a few years be pro- 
ducing power for civilian uses: to turn the 
wheels of factories—to light the darkness 
in countless homes. ; 

We will not lead people to expect the ad- 
vent overnight of an atomic millenium. In 
many countries, long and patient scientific 
experimentation and trial must precede the 
generation from atomic sources of electric 
power that can compete with that produced 
by using available coal, oil, gas, or water 
power. But, in the meantime, this Inter- 
national Agency will be encouraging those 
scientific labors and research to hasten the 
looked-for day. 

The benefits of our daily living which will 
result from putting the atom to work for 
peace—more abundant and cheaper power 
and light, irrigation of arid lands, less costly 
transportation, the opening to industry of 
territories hitherto denied—may come to us 
more slowly than we would wish. But there 
is something more important than these 
material benefits. I mean those highways 
that lead to a settled tranquillity among 
- nations. 

People have long been seeking a channel 
for peaceful discussion. The International 
Atomic Energy Agency offers one such 
channel. During the last 3 years of delibera- 
tions upon its establishment and function- 
ing, this channel has been kept Open. It 
shall be the purpose of the United States to 
broaden this channel and to encourage its 
general use. 

Someday, we fervently hope, sanity will 
overcome man’s propensity to destroy him- 
self. Then, the world can beat its swords 
into plowshares. All nations can turn 
their plants that make nuclear fuel to an 
exclusively civilian use, and the fuel in their 
stockpiled nuclear weapons can also be put 
to work for man’s health and welfare. In 
that happy time, the giant of atomic energy 
can become, not a frightening image of de- 
structive war, but an obedient servant in a 
prosperous and peaceful world, 
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The real vision of the atomic future rests 
not in the material abundance which it 
should eventually bring for man’s conven- 
ience and comfort in living. It lies in finding 
at last, through the common use of such 
abundance, a way to make the nations of the 
world friendly neighbors on the same street. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I reiterate 
that in my opinion a moral commitment 
has been raised to make materials avail- 
able, but under terms and conditions to 
be agreed upon between the United 
States and the Agency after we become 
a member. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator agreed 
to yield to me. 

Mr. GORE. Furthermore, the trans- 
action must be in conformity with the 
laws of the country. Subsection C of 
article EX reads as follows: 

Each member shall notify the Agency of 
the quantities, form, and composition of 
special fissionable materials, source mate- 
rials, and other materials which that mem- 
ber is prepared, in conformity with its laws, 
to make available immediately or during a 
period specified by the Board of Governors. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. This discussion is 
closely identified with the point which 
I am trying to make clear. 

Am I to understand that there will 
be an act of Congress authorizing the 
President to sell uranium? If not, where 
is there any lawful authority to turn 
over the property of the people of the 
United States without an act of Con- 
gress, whether the transaction be a sale 
or a gift? Where is the authority? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I point out to the 
Senator from Maryland that the only 
binding commitment we have at the 
moment is the word of the President that 
he does not desire to give this material 
away. However, under the law, in the 
case of bilateral agreements, the State 
Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, representing the President 
of the United States, negotiate a bi- 
lateral agreement which contains all the 
terms and conditions. That agreement 
comes to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and lies on the table for 30 days. 

After 30 days the agreement becomes 
a consummated contract or agreement 
with the country involved or with the 
Agency. 

Mr. BUTLER. Suppose that the com- 
mittee should not approve it? 

Mr. PASTORE. In that event a bill 
would have to be introduced to repudi- 
ate the agreement. Do I make it clear? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Within the 30 days. 

Mr. PASTORE. It must be done with- 
in 30 days. Otherwise it would be ex 
post facto. 

Mr. BUTLER. What if the treaty 
were ratified? 

Mr. PASTORE. It would merely re- 
affirm section 124 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. But the Senator 
will agree that if the Congress should 
decide to change section 124, so that 
materials could not be made available 
except by express consent of the Con- 
gress, through a joint resolution, con- 
current resolution, or bill, or by what- 
ever method might be provided, Con- 
gress would have the power to do so. 

Mr. PASTORE. Absolutely. But the 
President would have to agree to that 
change in the law. I think perhaps he 
would. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I now yield to th 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I apologize to the 
Senator from Florida. 

However, we got into a discussion on 
a point which I thought we might just 
as well clear up at that time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is quite all 
right, because the points discussed were 
in line with the points which have been 
on my own mind. 

Mr. President, like a good many other 
Members of the Senate, I have been dis- 
turbed by the question now before the 
Senate. I was particularly impressed 
with the presentation made by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. BRICKER]. I may say that I think 
my mind has been cleared up by the 
statements made by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNoWLAND] and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and particularly by the state- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico as 
well as by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 

I should like to ask a few questions 
which, if they are answered in the af- 
firmative, will indicate at least that my 
own mind is clear on the matter and 
may be at rest. 

Do I understand correctly that under 
section 124 of the 1954 amendments of 
the Atomic Energy Act, the President is 
given the right to make bilateral agree- 
ments with friendly nations in this field, 
and that he has done so in the case of 
some 38 friendly nations? 

Mr. PASTORE. I believe the number 
is 46. It was 44 at the last count, and in 
the past few weeks I have submitted 
2 more. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will change my 
question, then. Do I correctly under- 
stand that in the case of 40 or more na- 
tions the President has made such bi- 
lateral agreements, subject only to the 
condition that they be reported to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
lie over for 30 days, within which time 


the committee has the right to bring 


affirmative action if it wishes to do so 
in order to protest against consumma- 
tion? Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I to understand 
further that without any affirmative ac- 
tion by the committee to stop the bi- 
lateral agreements, in the case of 40 or 
more nations they have gone into effect? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that under 
those agreements materials like the ma- 
terials covered by the agreement now 
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submitted in treaty form have been and 
are in process of being delivered in sub- 
stantial quantities to the friendly na- 
tions which have joined with us in those 
executive agreements? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would not say sub- 
stantial quantities. Many of them refer 
to research, and in many instances 
agreements have been reached, but the 
material has not been passed over. Iam 
not in a position to say how much ma- 
terial has been delivered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But substantial ma- 
terial will be delivered, including reactors 
in several cases. 

Mr. PASTORE. In g cases. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In8cases. And ma- 
terials for the operation of the reactors, 
as well. Is that correct? 

Mr, PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then am I to under- 
stand that the President of the United 
States in this case has chosen, because 
of the breadth of the proposed action, 
and because of his own statement made 
heretofore, to submit the matter in the 
form of a full treaty? 

Mr. PASTORE. He must under the 
law. This is the one instance in which 
he cannot do it by a bilateral agreement. 
The Atomic Energy Act provides that in 
the case of an agency, it must be done by 
treaty or by concurrent action of both 
branches of Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. ‘Then the President 
in this case, rather than proceeding with 
innumerable bilateral arrangements, has 
chosen to recommend the setting up of 
an International Agency, in which case 
he has been forced under the terms of 
existing law to proceed in accordance 
with a treaty such as is now submitted 
to the Senate for action. Is that cor- 
rect? 

rl PASTORE. ‘The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But that the mate- 
rials covered by this proposed action are 
of the same sort and in the same field 
as those covered at least in some of the 
bilateral agreements. Is that correct? 

sik PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy now has 
under consideration a proposal to amend 
section 124 of the 1954 amendments of 
the Atomic Energy Act. Is that correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I would say 
that that is not quite correct. The Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has before 
it an act of implementation which some 
Senators on the floor had suggested— 
including the minority leader and the 
Senator from New Mexico—could well 
be the vehicle to which amendments to 
section 124 or other sections of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 might be 
appended. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from California for that 
clarification. ‘Then, if I understand the 
situation, we are now confronted with 
the fact that the President, rather than 
proceeding with individual nations under 
bilateral agreements in extenso—that is, 
with a dozen or perhaps a hundred, if 
he has chosen to do so—has chosen, in- 
stead, to recommend, as he did in the 
United Nations, the setting up of an 
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international agency, to proceed by way 
of the proposed treaty; and that in the 
implementation of this treaty and in 
carrying it out, the President will be 
bound by any subsequent action of Con- 
gress in the act of implementation or 
otherwise, just as he would have been 
bound in the case of bilateral agree- 
ments, in the event the joint committee 
had proceeded seasonably by affirmative 
action, which in its effect would nega- 
tive and turn down a proposed bilateral 
agreement. Is that correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to say that I 
think my mind is clear on the matter. 
I see no difference at all between the 
proceedings that we are undertaking and 
carrying out, and that which would have 
eventuated if the President had gone 
through a maze of bilateral agreements, 
and had chosen to go alone instead of 
doing the more friendly thing by in- 
viting other nations who have gone into 
this field of atomic energy to cooperate 
with us. 

My own feeling is that we are simply 
proceeding in a sounder way and a more 
plenary way than we have done here- 
tofore on a more selfish basis through 
bilateral agreements. 

I see no objection to following the pro- 
posed course embodied in the treaty. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator that the only part of his state- 
ment with which I would not wish to 
agree is that the bilateral agreements 
are selfish agreements. The bilateral 
agreements have performed a very useful 
purpose. I think they are of great value. 
They have contributed substantially to 
the President’s original proposal of 1953, 
his atoms for peace proposal, and showed 
the good faith of the Government and 
the people of the United States in want- 
ing to help make available to other na- 
tions for peaceful uses atomic materials 
both for research and for power. 

I do not like to consider the bilateral 
agreements as being selfish. Of course, 
it is correct to say, as the Senator has 
pointed out, that certain quantities of the 
material which will be disposed of under 
the bilateral program will also be dis- 
posed of, and perhaps more extensively, 
under the multilateral treaty. The 
President in his wisdom, for reasons 
which were made clear to the committee, 
felt that this was highly desirable as an 
additional step in the atoms for peace 
program. i 

I frankly say to the Senator that I 
think the point raised by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER] should be gone 
into by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. I also say that I hope the Ex- 
ecutive will keep in mind that before 
additional commitments of materials are 
made—even though they only be com- 
mitments with the understanding that 
the Congress will ultimately have to act 
on them—there should be a higher per- 
centage of contribution by other nations 
having atomic materials than is the case 
in the present offer by the President of 
the United States. 

I think we can make the case, in order 
to get this proposal under way, that we 
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are perhaps justified in making a much 
higher percentage available. However, I 
hope that such action will not be fol- 
lowed as a precedent. For the future 
I would not want the ratio of 5,000 kilo- 
grams to 50 or 20 kilograms to be con- 
sidered as being either desirable or prop- 
er. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thoroughly approve 
of the most recent statement of the Sen- 
ator from California, especially that part 
in which he spoke of the desirability of 
the consideration of the matters brought 
out by the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

The point I should like to make is this: 
Had the President chosen to do so, he 
could have confined, under existing law, 
the whole situation to a maze of bilateral 
approaches, through which we could 
have dealt with numerous nations, per- 
haps with all the nations which might 
have wished to enter into and proceed 
under the international agreement. We 
do not know that as yet. But if that 
had occurred, it could have been done 
under existing law. It could have been 
done solely by the reporting of each of 
them to the committee, and waiting 30 
days. It would not have been accom- 
panied by an invitation to other nations 
which are producing atomic materials 
to come in and join in a worldwide ap- 
proach to this matter. It would not 
have been marked by any showing of 
worldwide responsibility, such as is 
shown by us, as the leading developer 
of atomic energy products, in this 
treaty. 

It seems to me that the treaty is a 
wise approach and is to be preferred to 
the other approach. However, all of us 
should recognize the fact that the Presi- 
dent had it fully within his power to 
proceed the other way, had he chosen 
to do so. Is not that correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I believe that 
is correct. I think this country could 
have made bilateral agreements with 
every country, if it had desired to do so, 
which would have become a member of 
the International Agency, if that had 
been the determination. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But without creat- 
ing any showing of our willingness to co- 
operate with other nations, generally. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Again the Senator 
from Florida and I differ on that point a 
little, because I think a desire to cooper- 
ate can be shown by a lateral or a bilat- 
eral agreement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From the standpoint 
of getting a chronological understanding 
of what took place, did the act of 1954 
constitute a consummation of the dec- 
laration which the President made in 
1953 that he would go to Congress for 
the purpose of getting authority to sup- 
ply this material to the nations with 
which we would enter into agreements? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I think the 
Senator is correct. 

Would the Senator permit me to in- 
terrupt him? The majority leader de- 
sires to propound a unanimous-consent 
agreement. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
Know.tanp], I desire to propound a 
unanimous-consent request. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate adjourns tonight, it meet 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon, and that 
after the approval of the Journal any 
Senator may be recognized for the in- 
troduction of bills, insertions in the REC- 
orD, and statements not to exceed 3 
minutes; provided further, that no other 
business be in order. Following the 
above specified routine business, the ma- 
jority leader be recognized to suggest 
the absence of a quorum, after which 
the Chair will lay before the Senate 
H. R.6127. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent sic pape 
of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and it is not my 
present intention to object—I should 
like to have the parliamentary situation 
clarified, if I may. 

The first question I wish to address 
to the Chair is this: Has the civil rights 
bill already received its first reading 
when its title was read at the desk, or 
has it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
was received from the House today, but 
it has not been read in the Senate 
today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So its first reading 
will be tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senate gets to the point where the bill 
is read at all, that will be its first read- 


ing. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I wanted to make 
that clear. Do I understand correctly 


that if objection is raised tomorrow to 
the second reading, the bill will go over 
to the following day? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; it will go over to the following 
legislative day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To the following leg- 
islative day? That means that if the 
Senate recesses tomorrow, the day after 
tomorrow will not be the following leg- 
islative day, but will be the same legis- 
lative day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Texas be willing to modify his pro- 
posal, therefore, to provide that at the 
end of the session tomorrow, the Senate 
adjourn, so that the day after tomorrow 
will be another legislative day, at which 
time there may be the second reading of 
the bill, if the second reading shall be 
objected to tomorrow? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No, the 
Senator from Texas will not do that. 
‘The Senator from Texas intends tomor- 
row to move that the Senate adjourn. 
He has no intention to move that the 
Senate recess. The Senator from Texas 
does not intend to modify his agreement 
to do as the Senator from Illinois pro- 
‘poses, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. But it is the inten- 
tion of the Senator from Texas to move 
tomorrow to adjourn until the day after 
tomorrow. 'The Senator from Texas is a 
highly honorable man, and I trust the 
intentions of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is undoubtedly aware 
of the fact that I obtained an agreement 
from the Senate earlier today to adjourn 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. The 
Senator from Illinois is anxious that we 
have a gentleman’s agreement to ad- 
journ from tomorrow until the next day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of.Texas. That is not 
necessary. The Senator from Texas 
does not propose to delay the matter by 
having the Senate recess instead of ad- 
journ. He made that abundantly clear 
to all Members of the Senate earlier to- 
day when he asked for the order to 
adjourn until tomorrow. 

The Senator from Texas does not want 
to make any trade. But he assures his 
friend from Illinois that he is not going 
to use the recess procedure even if he 
could. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
from Texas will not regard me as being 
unduly suspicious in this matter, but he 
will remember that in the closing days 
of the session last summer, I ran into 
precisely the same recess situation, by 
which no new legislative day was cre- 
ated. But I drop the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois may object to the pro- 
posed agreement if he wishes to. The 
agreement is as much for the protection 
of the Senator from Illinois as it is for 
any other Senator. 

I have reviewed the agreement with 
him. If he objects to it, we can all be 
here in the morning and follow the 
usual course of events. But I had hoped 
we could enter into the agreement so 
that every Senator would be on notice 
that sometime around 12:20 or 12:30 
the matter in which the Senator f om 
Illinois is interested would come up. It 
is not a matter of great importance to 
the Senator from Texas. I simply 
wanted each Senator to know the 
ground rules under which it is intended 
to operate, assuming they are satisfac- 
tory to the Senate. 

Mr..DOUGLAS. It is not my inten- 
tion to object. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Texas, but I also believe it is 
well to know what the ground rules are. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I at- 
tempted to explain them in some detail 
to the Senator privately. The proposed 
agreement speaks for itself. I have now 
given additional assurance. If it will 
help any, I shall be glad to retire to the 
cloakroom and go over the proposal 
again with the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I am glad the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois did not insist on more 
than the pound of flesh which the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement 
gives to the Knowland-Douglas axis. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia is welcome to join 
the axis. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I had assumed that 
since this remarkable agreement had 
been reached, and the act had been per- 
formed, one of the leaders, at least, was 
sure of enough votes to enforce a mo- 
tion to adjourn without undertaking to 
require an assurance far in advance. 

I think the proposed agreement pro- 
vides for orderly procedure. At least, 
it insures that we will not have to spend 
the greater part of the night discussing 
the matter. 

Mr. President, since the proposed 
agreement seems to be reasonable and 
fair, I shall not object. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shail 
not object—with his customary courtesy, 
the distinguished majority leader con- 
sulted me, as I understood he had con- 
sulted with other Senators, in regard to . 
this matter. I think this is a fair pro- 
posal, one which puts the entire Senate 
on notice. I certainly have no objection 
to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Texas for 
scattering oil upon somewhat troubled 
waters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
the agreement is entered. 

The agreement as entered is as fol- 
lows: 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns 
tonight it meet tomorrow at 12 noon and 
that after the approval of the Journal any 
Senator may be recognized for the intro- 
duction of bills, insertions in the RECORD, 
and statements not to exceed 3 minutes: 
Provided further, That no other business be 
in order. Following the above specified 
routine business the majority leader be rec- 
ognized to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
after which the Chair will lay before the 
Senate H. R. 6127. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my gratitude to 
the Senator from Ohio. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty, Executive I (85th Cong., 1st 
sess.), the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in or- 
der to assure a proper understanding, 
and inasmuch as the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] is on the floor, I 
should like to ask him a question. The 
President’s message was delivered in 
1956. In it he said he would request of 
the Congress authority to implement the 
sort of moral commitment he made. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I read into 
the Recor» the statement in which, as I 
recall, the President said he would re- 
quest of the Congress the proper Con- 
gressional authority, or something to 
that effect. 

This is the pertinent paragraph of the 
statement made by the President to the 
delegates to the Conference on the Stat- 
ute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, at or near the close of its delib- 
erations on October 26, 1956; this is a 
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part of what the President said, when 
speaking to the Conference: 

Here is what I, in beh-lf of the United 
States, propose: 

First: It shall be my care, when our Con- 
gress reassembles, to present the Statute for 
Official ratification by our Senate in accord- 
ance with our Constitution, and to request 
appropriate Congressional authority to 
transfer special nuclear materials to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. I wish 
my country to be among the first to recog- 
nize by official action what you at this Con- 
ference have accomplished, 


I repeat the words: 


to present the Statute for official ratification 
by our Senate— 


And then I skip a little, and now I am 
quoting again from the same paragraph: 
to request appropriate Congressional author- 
ity to transfer special nuclear materials to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, that 
indicates very clearly, to me, that the 
President does not contemplate donat- 
ing fissionable material, or otherwise, 
without approval from the Congress. He 
stated specifically that he would ask for 
Congressional authority. 

I should like to ask a further ques- 
tion, for purposes of information. The 
Senator from Tennessee read the lan- 
guage which states that each member, 
in accordance with paragraph C of 
article IX, is to notify the Agency, at 
periods specified by the Board of Gov- 
ernors, of the amount and kind of ma- 
terials it is prepared to make available 
in conformity with its laws. I am cer- 
tain that the laws now in existence con- 
trol the President. 

My question is this: If the treaty is 
entered into, does the Congress have the 
power—in violation of the provisions of 
the treaty—to change the laws which 
do or do not empower the delivery of the 
material? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In reply to the 
Senator from Ohio—and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] is pres- 
ent—let me say that certainly nothing 
in the treaty prevents the Congress of 
the United States from changing the 
Atomic Energy Act or any other law on 
the statute books governing this sub- 
ject matter. -When the act is changed, 
and when the change becomes the law, 
the President is bound by it; and noth- 
ing in the treaty is contrary to that. 
In other words, I think the language of 
the treaty shows clearly that it is recog- 
nized that any voluntary action any 
country may take shall be in conformity 
with the laws of that country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In accordance with 
the laws in existence either before or 
afterward? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Either before or 
afterward; that is my interpretation. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is subject to 
Jaws passed after the ratification of the 
treaty, as well as laws existing at the 
time when the treaty goes into effect. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully concur in 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
hearings amply bear that out, because 
questions on that very point were raised. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. That statement 
seems to conform with the wish of the 
President, when he said he would request 
of the Congress authority to supply the 
material which he feels the Agency 
ought to have. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
that point, in order that there may be no 
mistaken understanding, let me say that 
the authority he is speaking about is 
under section 124, which means they will 
negotiate it, and then will make the 
request of Congress. I think the Presi- 
dent had that in mind, namely, that if 
the Congress does not repudiate it by 
means of any authority Congress has, 
then it will be the law. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Under present 
law. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; that Congress 
would have to change it by taking action 
in the affirmative, and in that way 
change section 124. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
President has suggested that the United 
States will sell 11,000 pounds of the ma- 
terial to the International Agency. If a 
new treaty is ratified and goes into effect, 
will the President—before he can deliver 
or before he can even agree to deliver or 
to sel] the 11,000 pounds—have to notify 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and will that notice have to lie with the 
Joint Committee for 30 days? 

Mr. ANDERSON. ‘The answer is 
“ves.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. In the case of the 
11,000 pounds of the material we have 
been discussing, that notice will have 
to come to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy; and the Joint Commit- 
tee will have a right, if it wishes to do 
so, to adopt a resolution denying the 
President the right to deliver the ma- 
terial; is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Now the Senator 
from Indiana is asking a different ques- 
tion. 

First, let me say there is no question 
about the first question. The President 
has to notify the Joint Committee of an 
agreement for cooperation under sec- 
tion 124. 

After he enters into the agreement, 
section 123 of the act applies; and it 
provides that the proposed agreement 
for cooperation, together with the ap- 
proval and the determination of the 
President, must be submitted to the 
Joint Committee, and a period of 30 
days must elapse while Congress is in 
session. Then we find the qualifying 
words. I interpret that to mean that if 
in the meantime the Joint Committee 
decided to disapprove it, it could do so. 
The Joint Committee by itself has no 
power of disapproval. However, it could 
recommend the passage of a bill or joint 
resolution by which the Congress would 
disapprove. I may say that other Sena- 
tors agree as to that; and they include 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], who was in on it. I think I 
can agree that that is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On that point, the 
letter should be placed in full in the 
Recorp. ‘Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
that there be printed in the Rrecorp the 
entire letter of June 4, 1957, addressed 
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to the Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, and signed by John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State. 

But first I shall read from the letter 
the following: 


It has been asked whether the statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
if ratified by the United States, would super- 
sede the procedures for the transfer of 
special nuclear material required by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. It 
would not. Section 124 of the Atomic 
Energy Act and related sections 123 and 54 
would govern the transfer of special nuclear 
materials to the Agency, including the 5,- 
000 kilograms of U-235 which the President 
offered to make available to the Agency last 
October. The United States cannot, under 
the terms of the Atomic Energy Act, transfer 
materials to the Agency until the conditions 
of the Atomic Energy Act are met, including 
the following: (1) The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has submitted to the President a 
proposed agreement for cooperation with the 
Agency, including among other provisions 
the terms of the transfer of materials to the 
Agency; (2) the President has approved and 
authorized the execution of the agreement 
after making a determination in writing 
that the performance of the agreement will 
promote, and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to, the common defense and 
security; and (3) the proposed agreement 
has been submitted to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy and the 
period of time prescribed in the act has 
elapsed. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 4, 1957. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Your subcom- 
mittee has asked for clarification of certain 
testimony given by representatives of the 
Department of State and the Atomic Energy 
Commission during the course of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings on 
the statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and on the policy to be pur- 
sued in connection with United States par- 
ticipation in the Agency. I am glad to pro- 
vide this clarification. 

It has been asked whether the statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, if 
ratified by the United States, would super- 
sede the procedures for the transfer of spe- 
cial nuclear material required by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. It would 
not. Section 124 of the Atomic Energy Act 
and related sections 123 and 54 would govern 
the transfer of special nuclear materials to 
the Agency, including the 5,000 kilograms of 
U-235 which the President offered to make 
available to the Agency last October. The 
United States cannot, under the terms of the 
Atomic Energy Act, transfer materials to the 
Agency until the conditions of the Atomic 
Energy Act are met, including the following: 
(1) The Atomic Energy Commission has 
submitted to the President a proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation with the Agency, in- 
cluding among other provisions the terms 
of the transfer of materials to the Agency; 
(2) the President has approved and author- 
ized. the execution of the agreement after 
making a determination in writing that the 
performance of the agreement will promote, 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to, the common defense and security; and 
(3) the proposed agreement has been sub- 
mitted to the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy and the period of time 
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prescribed in the act has elapsed. It should 
be noted that article IX (C) of the statute 
of the International Agency. provides that 
any member making materials available will 
do so in conformity with the laws of that 
` member state. 

It has also been asked whether amend- 
ments to the statute would be submitted to 
the Senate for advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. I can assure you that this would be 
the case. Amendments to the statute come 
into force for all members only after they 
have been accepted by two-thirds of them 
ir. accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. However, the interests of 
the United States are protected since it 
would have the right provided in article 
XVIII (D): “Whenever a member is un- 
willing to accept an amendment to the 
statute it may withdraw from the Agency by 
a notice in writing * * *.’ There have been 
questions as to whether the President would 
act to effectuate withdrawal of the United 
States from the Agency if the Senate did not 
consent to the ratification of an amendment 
that had been accepted by two-thirds of the 
members of the Agency. We believe that he 
would and should do so if a majority of the 
Congress were of the view that the amend- 
ment so altered the nature of our treaty obli- 
gation as to render our continued participa- 
tion in the Agency inconsistent with the in- 

- terests of the United States. However, in 
my opinion, and as I said in my testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the participation of the United States is 
so vital to the existence of the Agency that 
I cannot visualize a situation in which an 
amendment would be ratified by two-thirds 
of the members of the Agency that would im- 
pair or endanger the continued wholehearted 
support of the United States. 

The subcommittee has asked whether the 
statute is self-executing and whether im- 
plementing legislation is needed to enable 
the United States to participate in the 
Agency. -Effective United States participa- 
tion will require three types of legislation: 
(1) the existing Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 
(2) a participation act; and (3) annual 

. appropriations. 

The internationally binding character of 
the limited obligations contained in the 

- statute is, of course, not conditioned on the 

enactment of legislation by the governments 
of Agency members. Within the United 

States, the payment of this country’s share 

-of the administrative expenses of the 

Agency will require both authorizing legisla- 

tion and annual appropriations by the Con- 
gress. However, the other obligations con- 

- tained in the statute of the Agency (to act 

as depositary, to afford the Agency certain 
limited privileges and immunities) do not 
require implementing legislation. 

To cover the administrative details of 
United States membership in the Agency, a 
draft participation act has been submitted 
to the Congress; a copy of this legislation is 
attached. It will provide for the appoint- 
ment of United States representatives to the 
Agency and authorize the appropriation of 
funds needed for United States participation. 

It should be reemphasized that nothing 
in the statute of the Agency obligates the 
United States to provide materials, equip- 
ment, or facilities to the Agency. As articles 
IX states, the furnishing of special nuclear 
and other materials is to be in conformity 
with the laws of each member. For the 
: United States, this means the Atomic Energy 

Act of 1954, as amended, which already pro- 
vides procedures for cooperation with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. There 
is no conflict between the statute of the 
Agency and the United States Atomic Energy 
Act. 

During the course of my testimony there 
were inquiries as to whether the United 

_ States would donate the special nuclear ma- 
terial we make available to the Agency and 
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its projects. Article IX provides that ma- 
terial shall be made available on terms to be 
agreed with the Agency. Article XIII provides 
that supplying governments will be reim- 
bursed by the Agency for such materials un- 
less otherwise agreed. The intention and 
policy of the United States Government is 
to apply the principles now prevailing for 
the bilateral program which require reim- 
bursement for the cost of special nuclear ma- 
terials except in special instances when 
limited quantities may be transferred for 
research or medical purposes. If future de- 
velopments should make a basic change in 
policy with respect to donation desirable and 
in the interests of the United States, ap- 
propriate Congressional approval will be 
sought. 

A question has also been raised as to what 
steps can be taken to encourage other gov- 
ernments to make material available to the 
Agency. In our judgment, the initial United 
States offer of a substantial quantity of spe- 
cial nuclear materials constitutes an earnest 
of our desire for an effective Agency and, as 
such is the best method of encouraging sub- 
stantial offers from other countries. The 
scope and degree of our further support for 
the Agency will be decided upon, of course, 
in the light of the cooperation given by other 
governments. While the furnishing of ma- 
terial by any member of the Agency is en- 
tirely voluntary, the United States hopes 
and expects that cooperation will be forth- 
coming and will use its best efforts to en- 
courage wholehearted support of the Agency 
by its members to the extent of their capa- 
bilities. 

While only 2 or 3 countries are now ina 
position to sell, lease or otherwise make 
available special nuclear materials, other 
countries could make available equipment 
and other useful materials, such as a na- 
tural uranium which is also a reactor fuel. 


When the Agency, in accordance with the - 
provisions of article IX (B), has determined - 


its needs for such materials, facilities, and 


. equipment, we are confident that these coun- 


tries will make offers to supply them. In 
fact, once the Agency has been established 
and its safeguards system is in force, its 
members will have an incentive to use the 
Agency as a channel for marketing nuclear 
materials. 

Questions have been raised with regard to 
the extent and nature of the United States 
commitment to deliver special nuclear ma- 
terial to. Agency projects or to the Agency 
itself. Can the United States be required 
to deliver materials before there is need for 
their use in approved specific projects? 
Will ratification of the statute commit the 
United States to deliver special nuclear ma- 
terials to the Agency without prior knowl- 
edge of the projects to which these mate- 
rials will be allocated? 

The United States presently has no legal 
commitment to deliver any material to the 
Agency. We plan to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s offer of 5,000 kilograms of U-235 plus 
a sum equal to all quantities of such mate- 
rials made available by other nations prior 
to July 1, 1960, subject to an agreement 
being concluded with the Agency on the 
terms and conditions under which it will be 
made available in accordance with the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 
After such an agreement has been con- 
cluded, the Agency may request delivery of 
specific quantities of this material as it is 
needed for specific projects which have been 
approved by the Board of Governors or for 
use by the Agency itself. Until that time, 
the United States will retain special nuclear 
material made available to the Agency 
within its own boundaries. 

No member has the right to designate the 
specific projects in which the material made 
available to the Agency will be used. How- 
ever, the United States, through its mem- 
bership on the Board of Governors, will have 
full knowledge of the Agency’s projects and 
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programs when we reach decisions in the 
future on amounts of material which we 
may subsequently make available to the 
Agency. Our decisions will be guided by our 
judgment of the needs and policies of the 
Agency and the security interests of the 
United States. Even with respect to the 
5,000 kilograms, the United States will have 
ample opportunity beginning with the ini- 
tial application for an Agency supported 
project, to be informed of the circum- 
stances surrounding a proposed project and 
to be assured that the principals and ob- 
jectives of the Agency are respected. 

We were asked to clarify the interpreta- 
tion of the word “terms” in the light of the 
negotiating history of the statute. The 
word “terms” as used in article IX (A) of 
the statute is not limited by the negotiat- 
ing history. In our interpretation the word 
“terms” means “terms and conditions.” It 
will be our policy to include in any agree- 
ment with the Agency under article IX (A) 
of the statute a provision that no materials 
will be shipped from the United States un- 
til they are needed for specific projects ap- 
proved by the Agency. The Agency could 
not, of course, properly agree to the inclu- 
sion of any conditions in such agreements 
that were in conflict with any provision of 
the statute. For example, it could not agree 
to a term in such an agreement that was 
inconsistent with the provision in article 
IX (J) that “No member shall have the 
right to require that the materials it makes 
available to the Agency be kept separately 
by the Agency or to designate the specific 
project in which they must be used.” In 
the case of the United States, special nu- 
clear materials cannot be made available to 
the Agency except in conformity with an 
agreement for cooperation negotiated under 
the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. 

For purposes of evaluating the President’s 
offer, it may be noted that 5,000 kilograms is 
approximately the amount of U-235 required 
to fuel 2 or 3 medium-sized reactors through- 
out their useful lives. Moreover, the degree 
of enrichment of this uranium will be far 
below the level required for weapons-grade 
materials. As Chairman Strauss of the 
Atomic Energy Commission has testified, the 
United States will not supply the Agency 
es material enriched in excess of 20 per- 
cent. 

Some questions were also raised concerning 
the dividing line between administrative and 
other expenses. Article XIV (B) (1) of the 
statute, entitled “Finance,” identifies those 
expenses which may properly be included 
in the administrative budget. Furthermore, 
it is the accepted practice in international 
organizations in which the United States 
participates to confine administrative ex- 
penses to those which are for general sup- 
port, such as salaries of the Secretariat 
staff, conference or meeting costs, travel, etc. 
Also included in administrative expenses are 
costs of implementing safeguards for Agency 
projects and certain costs related to the han- 
dling of Agency materials. In the light of 
the provisions of article XIV (B) (1), and 
of the practice followed generally in inter- 
national organizations, the Agency’s ad- 
ministrative budget will not include or pro- 
vide for physical facilities such as reactors 
or “universities.” Such expenses would be 
financed by charges voluntarily agreed to by 
members benefiting from the projects con- 
cerned, and should the United States decide 
to participate therein the United States dol- 
lar share of these amounts would have to be 
authorized and appropriated. 

Finally, a question often asked was wheth- 
er we are contemplating furnishing the 
Agency classified information. No secret or 
classified information will be provided to the 
Agency. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
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Mr. CAPEHART. The answer is that 
the President would have to submit to 
Congress his proposal to sell 11,000 
pounds through the International 
Agency. 

Let us assume that 30 days later he 
decided he wanted to make more avail- 
able to them. He would have to go 
through the same procedure again. He 
would have to notify the Joint Commit- 
tee. The matter would have to lie over 
for 30 days. Is that correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is my inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My next question 
is this: At any time Congress wanted to, 
it could amend the basic Atomic Energy 
Act so as to provide that the President 
could not make available any material 
without presenting the matter to Con- 
gress and having a vote of Congress as 
to when and how much. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Congress could do 
so, but the only reason I suggested that 
this issue be faced in connection with 
the implementation act is that if it were 
a separate piece of legislation, it could 
be vetoed, and it would take a two-thirds 
vote of Congress to override the veto. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Could not Congress 
amend the basic Atomic Energy Act? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, it could, and I 
think Congress could also amend the 
act by a provision in the implementa- 
tion act, since we have no rule of ger- 
maneness in the Senate. Besides, I 
think it would be germane. 

Mr. CAPEHART.: So the proposal of 
the Senator from Ohio is that he would 
have Congress pass on whether we would 
make available 11,000 pounds, more or 
less, from time to time. Both branches 
of Congress would pass upon the ques- 
titon, rather than have the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee pass on it, and, if a 
member of the committee did not like it, 
he could introduce a resolution to stop 
it? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. The Senator 
from Ohio is present, and he is fully 
capable of making his own interpreta- 
tion of the amendment he is offering; 
but, as I understood the amendment 
in its modified form, the Senator from 
Ohio would attach language to the end 
of the interpretation and understanding, 
the instrument of ratification, which 
would be the understanding and inter- 
pretation of the Senate that Congress 
would have to be consulted prior to the 
material being delivered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, 
Congress would pass a resolution saying 
the President could sell 11,000 pounds? 
The Senator from Ohio would substitute 
that procedure for the procedure under 
which we operate under the 1956 act? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
The Senator from Ohio would do it as 
part of the proposal, whereas I would do 
it by amendment to the act of imple- 
mentation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I have listened to. 
the discussion, there seems to be a great 
deal of agreement on the principle in- 
volved in the” proposal of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio. 
There is some objection as to when and 
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where that proposal should be set forth 
by the Senate. 

I should like to ask this question: 
Would the adoption of. the proposal of- 
fered by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio at this time be in any 
way detrimental to the interests of the 
United States? ; 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would not want 
to say it would be detrimental to the 
interests of the United States, but I be- 
lieve the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Department of State and the 
President, feel that at least so far as the 
original reservation offered by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is concerned, countries 
abroad would get the impression that we 
were seeking in some way to renege. I 
do not believe actually it goes that far, 
but I think the administration feels that 
it would be undesirable to have this 
amendment added. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will 
yield further, if the amendment were 
adopted, would it be a barrier to carry- 
ing out the statute setting up the In- 
ternational Agency? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not want to 
give the Senator a categorical answer 
to that question. All I can say to the 
Senator, in regard to the original pro- 
posed reservation, which has been 
slightly modified by the Senator from 
Ohio, at least, is that in a letter dated 
June 7, addressed to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and signed 
by the Assistant Secretary of State, the 
objections the administration had to the 
reservation were pointed out, and I may 
say, the Department believed it would 
not be desirable to adopt the reservation. 
I believe the view of the Department 
would be the same as to the amendment 
which has been offered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of June 7 to which 
I have referred be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, aS follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 7, 1957. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The Committee 
on Foreign Relations has asked the 
views of the Department of State on a 
proposed “reservation” to the statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
reading as follows: “That the United States 
shall not make special fissionable materials 
available to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency except to such extent, and in accord- 
ance with such terms and conditions, as may 
hereafter be authorized or prescribed by act 
or joint resolution of the Congress.” 

The Department of State considers that 
any reservations to the statute are unde- 
sirable since they could operate to exclude 
the United States from the Agency and 
might serve to stimulate reservations by 
other countries, thus interfering with the 
establishment of the Agency as a going con- 
cern adequate to its great purposes. 

As to a provision such as that quoted 
above, the Department regards its inclusion 
in the ratification of the statute of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency as inap- 
propriate because the provision does not 
relate to any of the obligations contained 
in the statute, but rather to the constitu- 
tional processes of the United States in ar- 
ranging for cooperation with the Agency. 
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On the merits of this proposed “reserva< 
tion,” the Department believes that its in- 
tended effect would be harmful. An inter- 
national arrangement for cooperation in the 
nonmilitary applications of atomic energy 
had been proposed by President Eisenhower 
in his address to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on December 8, 1953. 
When the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 was 
enacted, section 124 was included specifi- 
cally to provide for United States coopera- 
tion with a group of nations such as the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. The 
effect of the suggested “reservation” would 
be to cancel out the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 as a basis for cooperation between the 
United States and the Agency, and to re- 
quire the enactment of new implementing 
legislation by the Congress. The Depart- 
ment of State would strongly oppose removal 
of the existing legislative basis for our co- 
operation with the new Agency. Any such 
action would inspire grave distrust of United 
States intentions in proposing and joining 
the Agency and would seriously impair our 
influence in the formulation of its foreign 
policies. 
` In the memorandum accompanying the 
proposed. “reservation” it is stated that “If 
the suggested reservation were adopted, the 
Congress in its authorizing legislation could 
prohibit delivery of special fissionable ma- 
terials to Communist countries.” This 
statement evidently contemplates the possi- 
bility of materials being funished by the 
United States to the Agency subject to con- 
ditions limiting the countries to which such 
materials could be allocated by the Agency. 
As Secretary Dulles has stated in his letter 
to you, dated June 4, 1957: 

“The Agency could not, of course, properly 
agree to the inclusion of any corditions in 
such agreements that were in conflict with 
any provision of the statute. For example, 
it could not agree to a term in such an 
agreement that was inconsistent with the 
provision in article IX (J) that ‘No member 
shall have the right to require that the ma- 
terials it makes available to the Agency be 
kept separately by the Agency or to desig- 
nate the specific project in which they must 
be used.’ ” : 

The first sentence in article IX (J) of 
the statute makes clear that the Agency is 
to control the allocation of materials. That 
sentence reads: “The materials made avail- 
able pursuant to this article shall be used 
as determined by the Board of Governors in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
Statute.” 

In view of the foregoing considerations, 
the Department of State is constrained to 
oppose a provision such as that contained in 
the suggested “reservation.” 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS O. WILCOX, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield a little further—and I 
appreciate his courtesy—I should like to 
say it seems to me that if the principle 
involved is sound, as I consider it to þe, 
I do not believe there is any feeling in 
this body that the Congress would with- 
hold the authority to supply the ma- 
terial. If what is proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is going to be done at a 
later date, certainly it would be the part 
of candor and fairness to all nations and 
to all parties involved to do it now, 
rather than approve the statute and then 
later adopt his proposal in a separate 
act of Congress, or in the implementing 
act. It occurs to me, as a matter of fair 
play and advance notice, it ought to be 
done now. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the discussion on the floor 
has been substantial advance notice as 
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to the general feeling in the Congress; 
but at least my own viewpoint is that it 
would be more advisable not to adopt 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio, but go ahead with the ratifi- 
cation and with the interpretation and 
understanding which the committee it- 
self has recommended, and which has 
been agreed to by the executive branch 
of the Government, after long discus- 
sions and negotiations, and then after 
adequate hearings by the Joint Commit- 
tee. I am sure the Senator from Ne- 
braska was in the Chamber at the time 
I said it, but for the benefit of Senators 
who were not present, I repeat that the 
statement is already before us that pro- 
posed implementation legislation is now 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, on which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio serves as a full and able 
voting member, as well as the Senator 
from New Mexico and other Senators 
who have been mentioned, and I think 
they are entirely mindful of the problem 
which has been raised. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator, 
although I do not agree with his con- 
clusion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If itis to 
be understood that fissionable material 
is to be available on such terms and con- 
ditions af will be set forth in independ- 
ent or followup legislation, it seems to 
me there is not any great harm in saying 
so. I was impressed, however, by what 
the Senator said about the interpreta- 
tion other countries might put upon our 
saying this in a negative way. When 
we start out by saying, “The United 
States shall not make special fissionable 
materials available except to such ex- 
tent,” and so forth, it perhaps sounds 
like other countries are not going to get 
any. I was wondering if the purpose 
might be served and the situation rem- 
edied if the language were to read: 

The special fissionable materials to be 
made available to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency shall be on such terms and 
conditions as may be hereafter provided and 
prescribed by joint resolution of the Con- 
gress. 


Under such language there would be 
no implication that the materials would 
not be made available, but it would be 
made clear that the terms and condi- 
tions would be in independent subse- 
quent legislation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It seems to me that 
the objection to that procedure is the 
ene which I think was discussed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. I think it is really the 
crux of the whole situation. 

The President, in the negotiation of 
this treaty. proceeded in accordance with 
statutes passed by the two Houses of 
Congress and signed by the President. 
I think the record is very clear on that 
point. The existing law, the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, contains provisions 
whereby this material can be made avail- 
able either in the bilaterals or in a multi- 
lateral agreement. The Senator from 
Rhode Island made that very clear. 

The Congress, in its judgment—both 
Houses of Congress, acting together, as 
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they must in a legislative function—may 
want to change that law. In other 
words, they may not be satisfied to have 
an agreement lie over for 30 days and 
then, if Congress does not take affirma- 
tive action, let it become final. 

On the other hand, after hearings are 
held before the Joint Committee, some 
additional facts might be developed 
which would make it inadvisable to fore- 
close that procedure, and the Congress 
might wish to continue it or to have 
alternative procedures. 

If we adopt the amendment which the 
Senator from Ohio seeks to add to the 
understanding and interpretation, it 
seems to me that. what we will be saying 
is that the Congress—although, of 
course, we are acting as the Senate—is 
not satisfied with the procedure which is 
now provided in the law, which we 
helped to pass, and unless there is new 
legislation adopted in this regard the 
President cannot proceed. I think that 
is the weakness of the proposal of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, admittedly there are some 
phases of the proposition now presented 
to the Senate and to the country which 
were not contemplated at the time the 
Atomic Energy Act was passed. The 
ramifications of the proposal here, and 
the creation of this agency, were not 
contemplated in toto as they now appear, 
at the time we passed the act. It seems 
to me we are justified in saying that the 
material to be made available to this 
new agency should be on such terms and 
conditions as Congress might specify by 
independent action. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator has 
his point. I do not argue it with him, 
but with all the facts before us, I think 
it would be better to proceed by the 
amendment of the implementation act. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, for 
purposes of clarification I should like to 
take only a moment or two, to explain 
some of the confusing issues which have 
arisen. 

I was especially anxious to answer the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] when he said we were entering 
into a clear-cut way of carrying on this 
program, instead of the maze of bi- 
laterals. There is no maze of bilaterals. 
This country has control of the terms 
and conditions. It likewise has control 
over the source material and over the 
fissionable material that might be used. 

In this case we will really get into a 
maze through which we will never see 
our way. It is proposed to turn the ma- 
terial over to an international authority, 
and that it be distributed to various 
countries of the world, in such a way 
that we will have nothing to say about 
it. 

That is the one distinction which I 
have tried all afternoon to bring to the 
attention of the Senate. If my amend- 
ment is not adopted to the reservation, 
we enter into this treaty without any 
power on the part of Congress to control 
the future distribution by the President 
of the United States, except the author- 
ity under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
He will make agreements not with a na- 
tion but with a large group of nations. 
There are 80 of them at the present 
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time, if they all ratify the treaty. We 
are one of the nations, and we will con- 
tribute to the group practically all the 
material both now and I think I can 
properly assume in the future. For it we 
will pay, if we charge for the material, 
one-third of the cost ourselves, because 
we are going to pay one-third of the 
total cost of operation of the organiza- 
tion. There will be no place else to get 
the money, until perhaps it develops in 
ai future, and that is a long, long way 
off. 

So we are really getting into a maze. 
We propose to organize a group by a 
treaty, and then let another bilateral 
be filed with the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, which after 30 days will 
become the law of the land, unless there 
is some contrary action taken. There 
are already 48 bilaterals which have be- 
come effective under the law, and I 
doubt if there is a Member of the Sen- 
ate, outside of the members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, who has 
ever seen one of them, let alone read 
one. 

I wish to assure Senators that if they 
reject the amendment I have submitted, 
and which will be voted on almost im- 
mediately, there will be no one following 
up the procedure except the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. In the 30 
days the bilateral which is going to be 
filed, for which we will pay one-third of 
the cost, will receive the attention of no 
one except the members of the Joint 
Committee, and 30 days is not long 
enough for the Congress to know what 
is going on or to pass legislation in re- 
gard to it. Then if we should pass legis- 
lation, and the President did not like it, 
he could veto it, and it would take two- 
thirds of the membership of both Houses 
to override the veto. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. Ina moment. 

The vote on this amendment will be as 
to whether the Congress of the United 
States shall continue to control the as- 
sets and the resources of the people of 
the United States, or whether we shall 
turn them over practically, in sub- 
stance without any veto, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in agreement 
with this International Agency. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not correct 
to state, however, that the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE], as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee dealing with the bilaterals, has 
made it a matter of standard operating 
procedure, though he is not required to 
do so by any statute, to have the bi- 
laterals printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or at least practically all of 
them? There may be some more recent 
ones which are pending, but the bilater- 
als have been printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. BRICKER. I said, with the ex- 
ception of the members of the commit- 
tee. The Senator from California and I 
have looked at them. We have studied 
them. We have held hearings on many 
of them. 
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The Senator from Rhode Island has 
been most diligent in his consideration 
of the matter. I compliment him for 
his work. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My point is that 
through publication in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record they have been made 
available to all Senators. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

DISTRIBUTION OF KNOW-HOW 


Mr. MALONE. What is the commis- 
sion which is to be set up? What is the 
real objective of it? Is it a holding op- 
eration for distributing among nations 
atomic-energy fuel, and the knowledge 
and the know-how we have in this field? 

Mr. BRICKER. ‘That is a part of it, 
of course. It is for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, but the primary purpose 
of the statute is a power program for the 
countries of the world. That is the 
fundamental part of it, as the Chairman 
of the Commission said. He said he 
hoped that the other aspects of the pro- 
gram would someday become equal to 
the power aspect of the program, which 
is the real incentive back of it. 

Mr. MALONE. When we have fur- 
nished everything to this central Agency, 
it will be located in Austria, will it not? 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not know where 
it will be located. 

AGENCY TO HAVE HEADQUARTERS IN EUROPE 


Mr. MALONE. It will be located in 
some central place in Europe. After we 
have furnished all the necessary fuel and 
know-how to this Agency, is there any 
restriction as by way of examination or 
inspection? How would we know this 
material would be used for peaceful pur- 
poses, and not diverted for a future use 
for some other purpose? 

Mr. BRICKER. A system of investi- 
gation and inspection is provided for in 
the statute. That will be under the con- 
trol of the Agency, which will have a di- 
rector general or an administrator or 
whatever we may wish to call him, who 
will be in charge. The administrators 
will be picked by the various countries of 
the world, signatory to the treaty. 

Mr. MALONE. How many nations are 
members? 

Mr. BRICKER. There are 80 which 
signed the agreement. They have not 
all ratified it yet. Russia was the first 
to ratify. There was one nation which 
signed with the reservation that it would 
not be held to any amendments to which 
it did not agree. I do not think the sig- 
nature of that country has yet been 
lodged with the depository country, 
which is the United States. 

Mr. MALONE. How is the organiza- 
tion to be controlled? Is it to be con- 
trolled by the vote of the members? 

Mr. BRICKER. The organization is to 
be controlled by a board of governors, 
consisting of 23 members; and they will 
be empowered to choose an administra- 
tor or chief executive officer. Then 
there will be a meeting of the representa- 
tives of all the countries once a year—a 
so-called annual meeting—in which each 
member shall have one vote. 

Mr. MALONE. How are the directors 
to be chosen? 
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Mr. BRICKER. The directors are to 
be chosen by the member nations. The 
method is set out at the beginning of 
the section dealing with the treaty or- 
ganization itself, in the statute. There 
are to be so many from one section of 
the world, and so many from another 
section of the world. There must be 
represented on that board 3 of the first 5 
members engaged in the scientific de- 
velopment of atomic energy. Those five 
members are Russia, the United States, 
Canada, England, and France. Three of 
the five must be represented on the 
board. 

There will be 1 representative from 
South America, 1 from Africa, and 1 
from the Far East. They are designated 
geographically. There will be 23 of 
them, representing separate nations. 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC POOL 


Mr. MALONE. This program involves 
the pooling of information, the pooling 
of formulas, and the pooling of research. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Agency will be 
empowered to go into the research field, 
and to contract with the universities. I 
presume that under the statute, if it had 
the money to do so, it could build a re- 
actor itself. 

Mr. MALONE. If they are to have all 
the formulas for building the reactors 
for power and other purposes, is there 
any information which they will not 
have? 

Mr. BRICKER. Certain classified in- 
formation will be withheld by our own 
country; and we know that Russia will 
not give up any such information. So 
it is inherent in the statute that the 
program is to be for peaceful uses, and 
not for war purposes. It is not a very 
easy thing to draw the line between that 
which is for peaceful purposes and that 
which is for war purposes, because the 
basie science is the same. 
metallurgical principles apply in both 
fields, and the same basic principles of 
science underlie both programs. 

Mr. MALONE. All we would have 
would be the word of a nation when we 
furnish these atomc-energy materials or 
formulas. 

Mr. BRICKER. An inspection system 
will be established by the Agency. That 
is the only way in which compliance can 
be assured. The only thing that can be 
done if any country does not use the 
material for peaceful purposes, and tries 
to convert it to war purposes, is that 
that country can be dismissed from 
membership by a vote of two-thirds of 
the membership. ‘There is no way of 
getting back the material. 

Mr. MALONE. That is, after they have 
received the formulas and the materials. 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. I pointed that 
out this afternoon. 

Mr. MALONE. Is not this the sort of 
information that Mr. Hiss and some of 
the others we have been punishing 
wanted to furnish to possible enemies of 
the United States? 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not know. I 
have not been following Mr, Hiss. 

Mr, MALONE. I did not follow him 
very far, but I followed him to the 
pentitentiary. 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not know what 
he proposed. In the beginning he was 
a part of the Acheson program, 
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Mr, MALONE. I note that the Su- 
preme Court is turning most of them 
loose, anyway. 

Will there be some reward for those 
who started the Senate of the United 
States to thinking on this subject? 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not know. 
VITAL INFORMATION POOLED WITH FOREIGN 
NATIONS 

Mr. MALONE. So long as we are to 
give all these materials away, it is in- 
comprehensible to me that representa- 
tives of 80 nations could meet for the 
interchange of information and not ex- 
change some very vital information, 

Mr. BRICKER. I think some very 
vital and important and significant in- 
formation will be bound to be exchanged. 
But the representatives of our country 
are prohibited from giving away any- 
thing that is classified. The classifica- 
tion of the material will be entirely up 
to the Atomic Energy Commission itself, 
I assure the Senator that there will be 
great pressure on the Atomic Energy 
Commission to declassify more and more 
material as the program progresses. 

Mr. MALONE. If we are to keep the 
classified information which we have, 
and if Russia, presumably, keeps what 
it has, what will be the benefit? 

Mr. BRICKER. We shall not keep 
what we have. We are under a moral 
obligation that the President shall pro- 
pose to the Joint Committee that we 
turn over a certain amount of such 
materials. Whether it will be the 
amount he has mentioned, I do not 
know, 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is speak- 
ing of atomic energy fuel. 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. ; 

Mr. MALONE. Presumably we would 
keep certain classified material. 

Mr. BRICKER. Anyone in this coun- 
try who gives away classified material is 
subject to serious penalties. He is sub- 
ject to prosecution. I do not believe 
that anyone engaged in this program, 
whether in the Joint Committee or in the 
executive branch of the Government, 
would have any thought of revealing 
anything which should not be revealed. 
Of course, certain things might be re- 
vealed by mistake; and many mistakes 
may be made. ; 

Mr. MALONE. The scientists who are 
to meet in this organization are the 
source of the information which the 
Commission and Members of Congress 
have, are they not? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. The 
Senator from Nevada and I well know 
that there has been a school of thought 
among scientists who have the scientific 
information and knowledge, that such 
scientific information and knowledge 
has a universality which should not be 
restricted, by Government regulation or 
otherwise. That has long been one of 
the doctrines preached by many of them. 
They have certainly been the source of 
the development provided for our pro- 
gram, which is the creative product of 
the minds of the great scientists of our 
country. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe that any 
one of them would reveal anything the 
revelation of which was prohibited by the 
Government. 
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THIN LINE BETWEEN ATOMIC WAR AND 


PEACETIME USES 

Mr. MALONE. Perhaps not intention- 
ally; but when engineers and scientists 
are thrown together in a great organiza- 
tion of this kind, where information is 
pooled for a great power development, 
there is a very thin dividing line, is there 
not, between peaceful uses and war uses? 

Mr. BRICKER. There is a very thin 
dividing line between peaceful uses and 
war uses. It is very difficult to separate 
one category from the other scientifi- 
cally, because the same materials and 
formulas are valuable in both programs. 
When scientists get together, the only 
one who could ever catch them revealing 
classified information would be another 
scientist, because they talk in terms diffi- 
cult for the ordinary layman to under- 
stand. 

Mr. MALONE. I entirely agree with 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Did we not at one time appropriate 
money to buy all the uranium from the 
Belgian Congo, to prevent its going into 
other hands? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. We had to have 
the material. In the beginning our pro- 
gram was based upon the material we 
obtained from the Belgian Congo. Since 
then it has been developed in other 
places, including our country, Canada, 
Australia, and many other countries. So 
there is an adequate supply of the basic 
raw material at the present time. 

I believe that in the statement from 
the Secretary of State it was pointed out 
that no doubt other countries producing 
the oxides, or whatever they are called, 
which will be valuable for this program, 
will sell them there instead of selling 
them to us. We may need them some of 
these days; and I dislike to see that 
channel of trade disrupted, to the detri- 
ment of the United States. 

POLICY OF PRECLUSIVE PURCHASES OF ATOMIC 
MATERIALS NOW REVERSED TO PERMIT GIVE- 
AWAYS 
Mr. MALONE. My basic question is 

this: While we were buying all these 

materials to keep other nations from 

getting them, we were going in one di- 

rection. Now we are doing an about- 

face, and we are giving away what we 
have purchased. 

_Mr. BRICKER. We are not only giv- 
ing away the materials which we have 
purchased, but we are giving away proc- 
essed material, which is much more 
valuable. We have invested $14 billion 
in capital assets, and we incur operating 
expenses of $2 billion a year in the facil- 
ities we have developed. 

Mr. MALONE. We have not only 
made an about-face in our program of 
buying uranium and other fissionable 
materials in order to keep other coun- 
tries from getting them, but we are going 
a step further. We are giving them 
processed materials. 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not know that 
we can conclude that we bought them to 
keep other countries from getting them. 
No one had any use for them, except 
possibly England, which used some of 
the material. It is true that we had 
some difficulty in obtaining certain ma- 
terials. 

Mr. MALONE. One of the things 
which has been impressed upon me is 
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that during the latter part of the war 
I was told that if we did not get this 
material, some other nation would 
grab it. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course the only 
one would have been Russia. Russia 
would have gotten it. In fact, she gets 
her supply from Czechoslovakia and 
from East Germany. We permitted her 
to get it, at the end of the war, as the 
Senator well knows. 

ATOMIC POWER AND FUEL TO BE DIVIDED AMONG 
80 FOREIGN NATIONS 

Mr. MALONE. Of course that is cor- 
rect. So this organization of 80 mem- 
bers, or whatever number will ultimately 
make up the organization, will sit down 
together, will get their scientists to- 
gether, will pool their information, and 
there will be only a thin dividing line 
between peace uses and war uses of this 
material although the scientists will be 
together and they will be encouraged to 
produce power and use fuel for the bene- 
fit of these 80 nations. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is the program. 

Mr. MALONE. It is a program under 
which we can give Russia all the fuel it 
needs—— 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not think we 
need worry about giving Russia any fuel. 
If we did, Russia would have to subject 
itself to inspection. An inspection sys- 
tem is called for, of course. The Sena- 
tor knows as well as I do that they do 
not want any inspectors in their country. 
SOVIET RUSSIA AND SATELLITES SELF-SUFFICIENT 

IN FISSIONABLE MATERIAL 

Mr. MALONE. My conclusion, after 
traveling 14,000 miles in Russia and 
Bulgaria was that there was fissionable 
material available in Bulgaria. In fact, 
Russia and its satellites are self-suffi- 
cient for either war or peace, as we can 
be here in our hemisphere. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think they have all 
the material they need in the fission-ble 
field. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, if we could go 
ahead and build the most bombers and 
bombs, would not that be the best way 
to deter any other nation from starting 
a war? 

Mr. BRICKER. We must keep ahead 
in the armament field, of course, and we 
must have constant development in con- 
nection with planes and so forth, because 
I think that is the greatest deterrent to 
war. When we lose that advantage, 
there is a real danger of war starting. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
one final question of the Senator from 
Ohio. Will not this treaty hasten the 
time when our potential enemies will 
catch up with us? 

Mr. BRICKER. It was suggested this 
afternoon in the discussion that that 
might be true, that this might promote 
the war effort, instead of hinder it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My respect for the 
Senator from Ohio is so very great that 
I should like to make very clear two 
points on which I believe his amend- 
ment should fail, and after I have stated 
my two points I should like to hear his 
discussion of them. 

The first point is this: The President 
has undoubted authority to make bilat- 
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eral agreements, as he has done in the 
case of forty-odd nations. Under the 
provisions of existing law he can de- 
liver property of untold value to those 
nations, subject only to the condition, 
which he has fulfilled, of reporting his 
proposed action in each case to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and wait- 
ing 30 days. 

The property value involved in those 
40 bilateral agreements is much greater 
than what is considered here or what is 
about to be involved. 

It seems to me that the Senator is try- 
ing to make his case entirely on the ques- 
tion of the wisdom or unwisdom of Con- 
gress insisting upon special, separate ac- 
tion in connection with property mat- 
ters. I simply call to the attention of 
the Senator from Ohio that the Presi- 
dent has already acted in these 40-odd 
cases in property matters without any 
such checking and without any effort on 
the part of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, so far as I know, or the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, to with- 
draw the authority. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator may re- 
member that when the debate on the 
1954 act was underway I took an ac- 
tive part in defeating an amendment 
which would have made it possible for 
the President of the United States to 
file a bilateral agreement with a group 
of nations, such as would be involved in 
the treaty now before the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The point I was mak- 
ing is that from the standpoint of prop- 
erty value alone—and that seems to be 
the principal matter which is giving 
great concern to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Chio—we have already on the 
statute books a law which is. operative 
in connection with 40-odd nations, and 
that fact negatives the position he has 
taken in this case, 

Mr. BRICKER. Not by any means. 
The amount of money is not nearly so 
great as it will be in the proposed pro- 
gram now before us. Furthermore, the 
United States has control over it. We 
have those relations with the countries 
involved. They are bound to us in a 
sense, I hope, because we have cooper- 
ated with them and we have helped them 
out. But in the instant case we will not 
have control; we will have only 1 vote 
out of 23 votes. No nation will feel any 
responsibility to the United States or 
any willingness to cooperate with us, be- 
cause they can get the material, perhaps 
cheaper, and they can get it without 
any strings attached to it, and no doubt 
many of them would be more willing to 
deal with such an agency than with the 
United States, which has made possible 
all of this material. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Be that as it may, 
under the proposed treaty the United 
States can at any time discontinue mak- 
ing delivery of any additional materials. 
It has the option of deciding whether it 
will deliver any and, if so, how much. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is the option 
the President has, subject to filing it for 
30 days. As I said, there has never been ` 
any adverse reaction, and there might 
not be to the International Atomic Agen- 
cy. I do not know. Certainly, I think 
control ought to be in the hands of Con- 
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gress. I am not in favor of Congress 
divesting itself of its responsibility. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sena- 
tor knows of his own knowledge that an 
implementation statute is already under 
study by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr. BRICKER. It came down to the 
committee within the last day or so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The second point is 
that if the Senate should adopt the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio the result would be 
to modify the provisions of section 124 of 
the Atomic Energy Act, as amended in 
1954. The Senator from Florida feels 
that the very least the Senate should in- 
sist upon before it takes unilateral ac- 
tion, without concurrence of the House, 
to change an act adopted by both Houses, 
would be to act upon a suggestion or rec- 
ommendation from the Senate members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

The distinguished Senator, of course, 
is one Member from the Senate on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
However, as against his position is the 
recommendation of the distinguished 
vice chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]; the recommen- 
dation of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], who sits as 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
handles this subject; the recommenda- 
tion of the distinguished minority leader, 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND]; and the recommendation of the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], all of whom have been 
very active members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

If there is any other member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy who 
has taken the same position the Senator 
from Ohio has taken, the Senator from 
Florida has not heard him express it. 

Mr. BRICKER. In times past there 
were members of the committee who 
agreed with me. If they wish to change 
their minds, that is all right with me. 
However, let me say to the Senator from 
Florida that I am still a Member of the 
Senate, and even if I am the only mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy who feels this way I will still vote 
my conviction, and I will still tell the 
Members of the Senate, within my abil- 
ity, what I think about this matter, and 
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I will not be bound by the other mem- 
bers of the joint committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I honor the Senator 
for feeling that way about it. Iam sim- 
ply calling to the attention of the Sena- 
tor and of the Senate the fact that it is 
now proposed, on the suggestion of one 
of the Senate members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, to take 
action upon the treaty, which in effect 
would be an amendment of an act which 
had been very carefully worked out and 
passed by both Houses of Congress, and 
would become the law of the land, if the 
treaty were approved with that modifi- 
cation in it. The Senator from Florida 
does not believe that is sound legisla- 
tive procedure. That is his second 
point. 

Mr. BRICKER. The treaty itself 
modifies the amendments to the 1954 
Atomic Energy Act. The treaty itself 
does that, not my suggestion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The treaty, of 
course, is based upon negotiations by 
the President with other nations, and 
reported by him, and passed upon by 
the full Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and likewise, is based upon the recom- 
mendations of all the members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy who 
have spoken about it, except one mem- 
ber. 

Of course the one member may be 
right, and the Senator from Ohio un- 
doubtedly thinks he is right. I have the 
very highest opinion of his patriotism 
and intelligence, but I cannot see the 
wisdom of making a change in existing 
law upon a last-minute floor-proposed 
amendment on a matter of this kind, 
particularly when the existing law cov- 
ers such a tender field, and when it was 
considered so carefully by both houses, 
and when the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, serving Congress and 
the Nation; has not recommended this 
action. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course the Sen- 
ator is entitled to follow his judgment 
in that respect, and I hope he will give 
me the right to do as much, and that 
is to advocate this proposal and to vote 
on it as I see fit. Let me say that this 
is not anything new in this field. This 
whole question was debated on the floor 
of the Senate when the 1954 act was 
adopted. I remember the participation 
of many Senators in that debate. At 
that time we decided not to apply this 
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section of the 1954 act in regard to 
agreements of cooperation. We decided 
not to apply it to multiple nations, but 
only to one nation. So it was debated 
before and passed upon once by the 
United States Senate and by the House 
of Representatives as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS EXPLOSIONS—CORRECTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a correction of the table 
giving an analysis of the nuclear wcap- 
ons explosions as prepared by the staff 
of the Subcommittee on Disarmament. 
This table, which appeared on pages 
9355-9356 of the Recorp of June 17, was 
inadvertently garbled, the chronological 
sequence of the tests being given incor- 
rectly, and in some instances the year in 
which the explosions took place being 
omitted altogether. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS EXPLOSIONS 

The following table has been compiled 
principally from press releases of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. How- 
ever, reports in the press as to the size and 
nature of various explosions have been in- 
cluded when available. 

On April 12, the United States had an- 
nounced 19 Soviet tests. The AEC has 
pointed out that this country does not dis- 
close all of the U. S. S. R. shots of which it 
has knowledge but limits itself to statements 
about explosions of special interest. The ac- 
tual number of Soviet detonations is there- 
fore significantly higher than those an- 
nounced. 

As of June 17 the AEC had announced 68 
tests by the United States. However, the 
total number of detonations made by this 
country has never been announced. 

The United Kingdom has announced 11 
tests to date, June 18, which is understood 
to be the total number of tests made by that 
country. 


United States 


U. 8. S. R. 


United Kingdom 


Year Remarks 
Date Place 
S ia PASE ERAR Tuly lOean ATANOROTO n amnia deat eee Nate oad a See dete N eaa ee cca ed ist test of A-bomb. 
ANZ. s Bea ATE iai CEA SNE EEEE CUTS ERE E ETA AENEA E AE ET. — energy release about 20,000 tons of 
Ang. Oo ccsocccn Warasale oo A ook te fad a ANA oe oe a ae ee eee Do. 
1940 ace causens Ra) ais Wika ee OPS Operation Crossroads, Air burst, Nagasaki-type bomb, 
ikini Lagoon. 
Pt gh RR seas» ANAS NY Doe DOM ees eras ley irr VE ASISE EES EIIE IDAE CURES EARE reenter Underwater detonation. 
4048 (ppring) oto ses cca Operation Sandstone, 3 explosions announced May 17, no details 
iwetok Atoll. given, 
1: | a RN CEE EE reac Shee nal, an agin AE E A A EINE RL) 2 ist atomic explosion in U. S. 8. R. announced 
by President Truman. 
1951 (winter)... _ = i are 
an. 
Seeer Teenie Operation Ranger, Ne- 5 tests primarily for tactical information: 
hi 1. vada Flats, f Air bursts. 
Feb. 6 
ELN W PAE Oy poe April and May-....| Operation Greenhouse, 4 tests described as “experiments contribut- 
Eni cea Oct. 3 | Soviet territor ode a og cc ge tage United 
(SERRA sean. DAE oe RN Lancer a Sena ss SUN CAS EEN LRS Wiel ne Me cal Ret SE explosion. Re y e 
RE States, later co by the Kremlin: 
EEE REI VA E E E Lis boc wens EE E A E PA E Oct. 22 |.c.e-dO.cecececeec-|-eeeecece-|-ceceeeeeeeeeeeee---| President Truman announced evidence of a 
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United States U.S. S. R. United Kingdom 
Year Remarks 
Place Date Place 
D Celo) EE 
Opération Buster Janel js cso eee eaaa aaae eena Dl sdeapwesawccenue ..--| 7 air, tower, and surface or underground 
evada Flats. bursts. Low yield. Tactical, 
1062S iidencwner=. 
Operation Tumbler Snap: [so scoucdee be aus sa casa scsceelocewccecet tucanbiatccnsccseces 8 air and tower bursts. Troop participation 
per, Nevada Flats. in some tests. 
poration Lv-y; Rniweton. i-es nadn eee pker hauna lodeanewess Pacunadunsesasncaccs 2 tests. 1 was the Ist hydrogen bomb ever 
exploded. Yield 5 megatons. 
ee ee eth toile ot rT O EA PARRE En e AEE E NE Oct. 3 | Monte Bello Nature of bomb not disclosed, Probably of 
Islands. Hiroshima type. 
ES E BTA A T et SANES ' 
IO TUR.. Sa AEE 
WGP) Oe oo. 
i ie | Rea Secret eet 
Ape IL 378 Operation- Upshot. Knote icon eosona Eran unnar naaier aasa aa abek a i a paié 11 tests: Air, tower, and 1 shot from a 280- 
AUE, mates aes hole, Nevada Flats. millimeter gun. The largest explosion, 
ape 2S et A that of Apr. 18, was reportedly equal to 
BV 8 EE ED asad 30,000 to 40,000 tons of TNT. 
Way O wn 
May 20.2. 02.26... 
Pie Aes DANAEA AEA, 

EO UE TS aa EOI aR eee aera ni Aug. 12 | Soviet territory....|.-----.---]---...-.--...-----.-] Initial hydrogen bomb (nondeliverable), 

hy cht ugh See hg TIC I I Aa ea eS ei Aug. 311|_._..do.....-......-|.---------]-.-......---.-------| Fission explosion in same range of energy 
release as Nevada Flats tests. 

ET M E ERE A Ole D Operation Castle, Bkini ea oa dobana deo nao n A Ea E E RES A Hydrogen bomb reported to have had a yield 
of 15 megatons. Radioactive fallout over 
7,000 square miles. 
r APA ASS, DENES PAIE E A EALEN PEDESE r o Ta EAE SEETV EASIT ASN LPE. EA E Ei No information released concerning this test. 
T Te AE AR A AA VIENA AO oso oe AE EAA E ESED an e Ty TA er A ETT E A E S 3d testin the series. Presumably an H-bomb, 
aE r U agr a AOAR EEE, A Announcement made by the AEC of a series 
beginning in September, 
oi EN ONE S D yi e S. S 
WED. e an 
El oe 
UE acy Ane A Sa 
Werke cee Sst 
aar, z MAAE a WS Operation .: Teapot; Nes sc. ce eee bur aeea coon Coc inGmaesebee a cas pannoo nni 14 air, tower, and underground tests. In- 
ind ape pane vada Flats, cluded atomic trigger for detonating H- 
Mar. 29 (2 tests)... bombs, also civil defense test and ‘“‘air- 
BDehisccnnbankst killer” test. 
Bite Oe once 
USC RN rs ee a ap 

E Sha a a 6 

MG? Wear ul. 

May 175. 5.285.222 Operation Wigwam; off |oac.-scessof ees ke TNE Re cee A we wine A Small underwater atomic weapon exploded, 

west coast. à probable yield 1,000 to 5,009 tons of TNT. 

Beas a, SR RAE, EAE a e i E A Aug. 4| Soviet territory..-|-...-...--]_.................... AEC announced that the Soviets had re- 
sumed testing of nuclear weapons. 

i RAs A cee yeh sale E ape ty ate si Enh aoe Sept. 24 |_....do_...........-]----------]_-........-.-.-.....| Announcement by: AEC of another Soviet 
nuclear explosion. 

ERA E ESSET BEA ta canine pea ams E O EEE mana weenie cee toa ie gL ad Oct. 15 | Woomera Rocket | 2 tests, the 1st equivalent to 20,000 tons of 

Range, NT. No data for the 2d test. 
Australia. 

Se at ATE hn eet a s a ee Se s A map 4 tlh Nov. 10 | Soviet territory... .}..-.-....-]_.....--.--......--.| Announcement by AEC of a further test in 
the 1955 series. 

Se a ae www oO) Samana none E A a Nov. 28 |_....do_...........-]-..---..--].....-.-............| Hydrogen bomb in the range of megatons, 
Khrushchev announced on Nov. 27 that 
it was a hydrogen bomb and that it had 
neen dropped at a great height from an 
airplane. 

i ONEA aA datata PRENE es y UEA AATE N A ANA EE E 19S T Mar: O EROI territory): oaa eaaa lnii anaa AEC announced another Soviet nuclear 
probably cen- explosion, 
tral Asia. 
ee tn tesa loca t E E be Bice SEN? eh eet AEA abate a rode Za ee SIEDE Another explosion in current series an- 
z nounced by AEC, 
WAM Or states. f Operation; SOW Wins se ale epee ee ture os anne as ES) A E A A Relatively small device exploded, about 10 
Eniwetok, kilotons. 
EN EA eA EEN AEA PALEE A ER a S S o----]-.-.----.---......--| May 16 | Monte Bello Test expected to supply data for triggering 
Islands of H-bomb. 
RS Oe oe PDL ar pe EEEE EASE A S PETI tila ta lst H-bomb dropped by U. S. Air Force, 
3 <i Yield at least 15 megatons, 

* on Pee er avai A 1A RE aiid aes Iie ey 39 (Southwestern A series of small explosions, 

PE cla EETA ENEA TEE ERA (RE SA eee 

AAE RES 5 SRE CDER WEE RES E E ee RN y A ORIA, | EN oN Te 4 tests, tower and air; new and cheaper kinds 

ing Ground, of A-bombs tested, 
South Aus-— 
tralia, 


Small explosion, 


Moscow announced these tests were designed 
to perfect atomic warheads for tactical pur- 
poses. 


H-bomb dropped from Vickers Valiant jet 
Pome Energy release 1,000,000 tons of 


Probably a warhead for small rockets or mis- 
siles. Yield about 10,000 tons of TNT. 


May 28.....-...--|. beginning of- Operation | 2ss--.clseccacuccdcccocccecloones nee ledcnacestann ease. 
Plum Bob, atomic test 
site, Nevada. The tests 
are scheduled to con- 
tinue into September. 
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2d hydrogen bomb exploded by the British. 


1 One of a series. 


Prepared for the use of the Subcommittee on Disarmanent by Janie E. Mason, of the subcommittee staff, on loan from the Library of Congress, June 6, 1957; 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKER] to the committee amendment 
to the resolution of ratification. The 
yeas and nays having been ordered, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Neety], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoNEY] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine {Mr. Payne] and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 55, as follows: 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment to the resolution of 
ratification. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now occurs on agreeing to the 
resolution of ratification, as amended. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I anneunce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Ser.ator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Nerety!, and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that if piesent and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Nrrety! and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. THYE] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas, 67, 
nays, 19, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Bennett Flanders Revercomb 
Bible Frear Robertson 
Bricker Goldwater Russell 
Butler Hruska Schoeppel 
Byrd Jenner Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S.C. Stennis 
Cotton Magnuson Talmadge 
Curtis Malone Williams 
Dworshak Martin, Pa. Young 
Eastland McClellan 
Ervin Mundt 

NAYS—55 
Aiken Hayden Morse 
Allott Hennings Morton 
Anderson Hickenlooper Murray 
Barrett Hill Neuberger 
Beall Holland Pastore 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Carroll Javits Scott 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Symington 
Dirksen Kuchel Thurmond 
Douglas Lausche Watkins 
Ellender Long Wiley 
Fulbright Mansfield Yarborough 
Gore Martin, Iowa 
Green McNamara 

NOT VOTING—9 

Bridges Langer O’Mahoney 
Chavez Monroney Payne 
Kefauver Neely Thye 


So Mr. BRIcKER’s amendment to the 
committee amendment to the resolution 
of ratification was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio to 
the committee amendment was rejected 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The question is 
en to the motion to lay on the 
table. 


YEAS—67 
Aiken Gore Morton 
Allott Green Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murray 
Barrett Hennings Neuberger 
Beall Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bennett Hill Potter 
Bush Holland Purtell 
Capehart Humphrey Revercomb 
Carlson Ives Robertson 
Carroll Jackson Saltonstall 
Case,N. J. Javits Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Church Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Clark Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Douglas . Long Watkins 
Ellender Magnuson Wiley 
Ervin Mansfield Williams 
Flanders Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Fulbright McNamara 
Goldwater Morse 

NAYS—19 
Bible Frear Russell 
Bricker Hruska Schoeppel 
Butler Jenner Stennis 
Byrd Kerr Talmadge 
Curtis Malone Young 
Dworshak Martin, Pa. 
Eastland McClellan 

NOT VOTING—9 

Bridges Langer O’Mahoney 
Chavez Monroney Payne 
Kefauver Neely Thye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification, as amended, is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which it gave its advice and 
consent to the treaty. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Texas. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
that the Senate has given its advice and 
consent to the treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of legislative business. 


DETERIORATION IN VALUE OF 
UNITED STATES BONDS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall de- 
tain the Senate only a moment. Since 
I have undertaken to place in the RECORD 
each day the transactions relating either 
to the new high in the interest rates or 
the new low in the price of United States 
bonds, I call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that on yesterday the Gov- 
ernment paid the highest rate on short- 
term paper that it has paid since the 
bank holiday of 1933. 

I call attention also to the fact that 11 
issues of United States Government 
bonds sank to a new low; that there was 
a very severe deterioration in the value 
of the bonds of the United States Gov- 
ernment; and that the holders of those 
bonds lost yesterday, in value $334,365,- 
062. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 330, Sen- 
ate bill 555. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
555) to authorize the construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of the Hells 
Canyon Dam on the Snake River between 
Idaho and Oregon, and for related pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM . TOMOR- 
ROW—THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL— 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield -to Senators 
if they have any insertions to make in the 
Record. Otherwise, pursuant to the 
order previously entered, I am about to 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

I desire to call to the attention of 
Senators that when the Senate convenes 
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tomorrow, there will be a limited morn- 
ing hour: Senators may be recognized 
for the purpose of introducing bills, and 
they will be limited to statements of 3 
minutes, at the conclusion of which the 
so-called civil rights bill will be laid 
before the Senate. I want all Senators to 
be on notice. I expect that will take 
place sometime around 12:30 o’clock. We 
shall suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and obtain a quorum, before the Chair 
lays the House bill before the Senate. 

Mr. President, pursuant to the order 
previously entered, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, June 19, 
1957, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 18, 1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., of Texas, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 
Albert James Robertson, of Iowa, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, term of 4 years expiring June 30, 
1961. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Darrell O. Holmes, of Washington, to be 
a United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Washington for a term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JUNE 18, 1957 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Francis B. Schulte, chairman, 
social studies department, Reading Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, Reading, Pa., 
offered the following prayer: 


Save this moment, O Lord, from be- 
ing merely a gesture to custom or con- 
vention, and make it a real experience 
for each one of us in this place as we 
call upon Thee for guidance and for 
help. 

O God of grace and God of glory, make 
us heed Thy presence in the business of 
this day. 

May that presence give us the peace 
of a good conscience for our actions in 
conformity with Thy will. But grant us 
also the true blessing of a reproachful 
conscience if we should ever allow ex- 
pediency to distort our vision. 

May that same presence of Thine re- 
mind us of that forgottten and misun- 
derstood virtue, humility. Let us always 
be humble enough to remember that as 
we rule, we really serve, and as we 
judge, we shall face judgment. 

May our hearts burn within us with 
the fire you came on earth to kindle, 
burn for truth, burn for justice, burn 
for charity. 

All this we ask of Thee, O God, 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord, who lives and reigns with Thee in 
the unity of the Holy Spirit, God, world 
without end. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


JUNE 18, 1957. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sır: Desiring to be temporarily absent 
from my Office, I hereby designate Mr. H. 
Newlin Megill, an official in my Office, to sign 
any and all papers and do all other acts 
for me which he would be authorized to do 
by virtue of this designation and of clause 
4, rule III of the House. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, United States 
House of Representatives. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the third reading of the bill 
(H. R. 6127) to provide means of fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move aà call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: , 
[Roll No. 111] 


_ Bailey Hillings Scherer 
Baker Holtzman Simpson, Ill. 
Beamer Kean Springer 
Bentley McConnell Taber 
Bowler | McGovern Walter 
Gray McIntosh Williams, N. Y. 
Griffin Machrowicz Wilson, Calif. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 413 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
again that the unfinished business is the 
third reading of the bill H. R. 6127, the 
so-called civil-rights bill, which the 
Clerk will read by title. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, on a mo- 
tion to recommit, for over 20 years it 
has been the custom for the minority 
leader to select the Member who shall 
make that motion. The leader has se- 
lected a member of the committee who 
is absolutely opposed to the bill. My 
parliamentary inquiry is, does he have 
preference over someone who would 
move to recommit with instructions but 
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who at the same time would not vote 
for the bill even if the motion to recom- 
mit should prevail? So I propound the 
inquiry whether a gentleman who is ab- 
solutely opposed to the bill, who led the 
fight for the jury trial amendment in 
the committee, would have preference 
over someone who would not vote for 
the bill even in the event a motion to 
recommit prevailed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair in answer 
to that will ask the Clerk to read the 
holding of Mr. Speaker Champ Clark, 
which is found in volume 8 of Cannon’s 
Precedents of the House of Representa- 
tives, section 2767. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Chair laid down this rule, from 
which he never intends to depart unless 
overruled by the House, that on a motion 
to recommit he will give preference to the 
gentleman at the head of the minority list, 
provided he qualifies, and then go down the 
list of the minority of the committee until 
it is gotten through with. And then if 
no one of them offer a motion to recommit 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murdock], as the leader of the 
third party in the House. Of course he 
would have to qualify. The Chair will state 
it again. The present occupant of the 
chair laid down a rule here about a year ago 
that in making this preferential motion for 
recommitment the Speaker would recognize 
the top man on the minority of the com- 
mittee if he qualified—that is, if he says he 
is opposed to the bill—and so on down to 
the end of the minority list of the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. MARTIN. Will the Clerk con- 
tinue the reading of the section? I think 
there is a little more to it than that, 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman de- 
sires, the Clerk will read the entire quo- 
tation. The Clerk will continue to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Then, if no gentleman on the committee 
wants to make the motion, the Speaker will 
recognize the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Mann, because he is the leader of the minor- 
ity. Then, in the next place, the Speaker 
would recognize the gentleman from Kansas, 
Mr. Murdock. But in this case, the gentle- 
man from Kansas, Mr. Murdock, is on the 
Ways and Means Committee, which would 
bring him in ahead, under that rule, of the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann. 


Mr. MARTIN. The Chair does not 
think that preference should be given to 
an individual who was going to make a 
motion to recommit and who was abso- 
lutely opposed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not 
qualified to answer a question like that. 
The Chair in response to the parliamen- 
tary inquiry of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts will say that the decision 
made by Mr. Speaker Champ Clark has 
never been overturned, and it has been 
upheld by 1 or 2 Speakers since that 
time, especially by Mr. Speaker Garner 
in 1932. 

In looking over this list, the Chair has 
gone down the list and will make the de. 
cision when someone arises to make a 
motion to recommit. The Chair does 
not know entirely who is going to seek 
recognition. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr, POFF. Iam, Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. KEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I also of- 
fer a motion to recommit, and I, too, am 
opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. In this instance the 
Chair finds that no one has arisen who 
is a member of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary until it comes 
down to the name of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr]. He ranks the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KEENEY] 
and is therefore senior. Under the rules 
and precedents of the House, the Chair 
therefore must recognize the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Porr moves to recommit the bill H. R. 
6127 to the Committee on the Judiciary 
with instructions to report the bill back 
forthwith the following amendment: Page 
10, line 5, afer the word “order” strike out 
the period, insert a semicolon and add the 
following: “Provided, That in all cases of 
contempt arising under the laws of the 
United States governing the issuance of in- 
junctions or restraining orders in any action 
or proceeding instituted under this act, 
and the act or thing done or omitted also 
constitutes a criminal offense under any Act 
of Congress, or under the laws of any State 
in which it was done or omitted, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the contempt shall have 
been committed. 

“This proviso shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or so 
near thereto as to interfere directly with the 
administration of justice nor to the misbe- 
havior, misconduct or disobedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders, or process of the court.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that the wording of 
the motion to recommit is not germane 
to the bill. We have already debated 
the germaneness of the wording of this 
motion in Committee of the Whole. 
But, I have this additional observation 
to make, which was not made, as I re- 
call, during the debate, namely, that this 
proposed amendment is to the act, where 
as it is inserted as an amendment to a 
section of the act. It is sought to insert 
this in part III of the bill only at page 
10, line 5, but it purports to be an 
amendment to the entire act. We hada 
similar situation presented in the Com- 
mittee in the consideration of this mat- 
ter and the Chair ruled in Committee 
that because the wording was an amend- 
ment to the section, but was worded as 
an amendment to the act, that it was not 
germane. I urge that if the amend- 
ment were to the act, as it purports to 
be, it would have to be at some other 
point in the bill and could not be an 
amendment to the act in the middle 
of one of the sections of the act. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

This same question was raised in the 
Committee of the Whole on the same 
amendment. 'The very capable gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp], 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, overruled the point of order after 
having heard all the debate. The pres- 
ent occupant of the Chair; having read 
all of the debate and having heard most 
of it, reaffirms the decision of the Chair- 


man of the Committee of the Whole in 
the consideration of the bill and, there- 
fore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 158, nays 251, answered 
“present” 6, not voting 18, as follows: 

[Roll No, 112] 


YEAS—158 

Abbitt Gary O’Hara, Minn, 
Abernethy Gathings Passman 
Adair Grant Patman 
Albert Gregory Perkins 
Alexander Gross Pilcher 
Alger Gwinn Pillion 
Andersen, Haley Poage 

H. Carl Hardy Poff 
Andresen, Harris Polk 

August H. Harrison, Nebr, Preston 
Andrews Harrison, Va, Rains 
Ashmore Hays, Ark, Ray 
Barden Hébert Rees, Kans. 
Bass, Tenn. Hemphill Rhodes, Ariz. 
Beckworth Herlong Riley 
Bennett, Fla. Hiestand Riyers 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman Roberts 
Blitch Huddleston Robeson, Va. 
Boggs Hull Robsion, Ky. 
Bonner Hyde Rogers, Fla. 
Bow Ikard Rogers, Mass, 
Boykin Jarman Rogers, Tex. 
Bray Jennings Rutherford 
Brooks, La. Jensen Scott, N.C, 
Brooks, Tex, Johansen Selden 
Brown, Ga. Jonas Shuford 
Broyhill Jones, Ala. Sikes 
Budge Jones, Mo. Siler 
Burleson Keeney Smith, Kans. 
Byrd Kilburn Smith, Miss. 
Chelf Kilday Smith, Va. 
Chenoweth Kilgore Smith, Wis. 
Clevenger Kitchin Spence 
Cole Knox Taber 
Colmer Landrum Teague, Tex. 
Cooley Lanham Thomas 
Cooper Lennon Thompson, La. 
Cramer Long Thompson, Tex. 
Davis, Ga. Loser Thornberry 
Davis, Tenn. McMillan Trimble 
Devereux Mahon Tuck 
Dies Marshall Van Pelt 
Dorn, S. C. Mason Vinson 
Dowdy Matthews Watts 
Durham Miller, Nebr, Weaver 
Edmondson Miller, N. Y. Whitener 
Elliott Mills Whitten 
Evins Morris Williams, Miss. 
Fascell Morrison Willis 
Fisher Moulder Winstead 
Flynt Natcher Wright 
Forrester Neal Young 
Fountain Nicholson 
Frazier Norrell 

NAYS—251 

Addonizio Breeding Coudert 
Allen, Calif, Broomfield Cretella 
Allen, Ill. Brown, Mo. Cunningham, 
Anderson, Brown, Ohio Iowa 

Mont, Brownson Cunningham, 
Anfuso Buckley Nebr, 
Arends Burdick Curtin 
Ashley Bush Curtis, Mass. 
Aspinall Byrne, Ill. Curtis, Mo. 
Auchincloss Byrne, Pa. Dague 
Avery Byrnes, Wis. Dawson, Ill. 
Ayres Canfield Dawson, Utah 
Baldwin Cannon Delaney 
Baring Carnahan Dellay 
Barrett Carrigg Dempsey 
Bass, N. H, Cederberg Dennison 
Bates Celler Denton 
Baumhart Chamberlain Derounian 
Becker Chiperfield Diggs 
Belcher Christopher Dingell 
Betts Chudofft Dixon 
Blatnik Church Dollinger 
Boland Clark Donohue 
Bolling Coad Dooley 
Bolton Coffin Dorn, N. Y. 
Bosch Collier Doyle 
Boyle Corbett Dwyer 
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Syrah Krueger Reuss 
En; Laird Rhodes, Pa. 
NA Lane Riehlman 
Farbstein Lankford Rodino 
Feighan Latham Rogers, Colo, 
Fenton LeCompte Rooney 
Fino Lesinski Roosevelt 
Flood Lipscomb Sadlak 
Fogarty McCarthy Santangelo 
Forand McCormack St. George 
Ford McCulloch Saund 
Frelinghuysen McDonough Saylor 
Friedel McFall Schenck 
Fulton McGregor Schwengel 
Garmatz McIntire Scott, Pa. 
Gavin McVey Scrivner 
George Macdonald Scudder 
Gordon Mack, Ill. Seely-Brown 
Granahan Mack, Wash. Sheehan 
Gray Madden Shelley 
Green, Oreg. Magnuson Sheppard 
Green, Pa. Mailliard Sieminski 
Griffiths Martin Simpson, Pa. 
Gubser May Sisk 
Hagen Meader Smith, Calif. 
Hale Merrow Springer 
Halleck Metcalf Staggers 
Harden Michel Stauffer 
Harvey Miller, Calif. Sullivan 
Haskell Minshall Talle 
Hays, Ohio Montoya Taylor 
Healey Moore Teague, Calif. 
Henderson Morano Teller 
Heselton Morgan Tewes 
Hill Moss Thompson, N.J, 
Hoeven Multer Thomson, Wyo. 
Holifield Mumma Tollefson 
Holland Nimtz Udall 
Holmes Norblad Ullman 
Holt O’Brien, Ill. Vanik 
Horan O’Brien, N. Y. Van Zandt 
Hosmer O’Hara, Ill. Vorys 
James O’Konski Vursell 
Jenkins O'Neill Wainwright 
Johnson Osmers Westland 
Judd Ostertag Wharton 
Karsten Patterson Widnall 
Kearney Pelly Wier 
Kearns Pfost Wigglesworth 
Keating Philbin Wilson, Calif. 
Kee Porter Wilson, Ind. 
Kelley, Pa. Powell Withrow 
Kelly, N. Y. Price Wolverton 
Keogh Prouty Yates 
King Rabaut Younger 
Kirwan Radwan Zablocki 
Kluczynski Reece, Tenn. Zelenko 
Knutson Reed 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—6 
Berry Jackson Steed 
Hess Miller, Md. Utt 

NOT VOTING—18 

Bailey Hillings Machrowicz 
Baker Holtzman Murray 
Beamer Kean Scherer 
Bentley McConnell Simpson, Ill. 
Bowler McGovern Walter 
Griffin McIntosh Williams, N. Y, 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Baker for, with Mr. Kean against. 
Mr. Utt for, with Mr. Hillings against. 


Mr. Steed for, with Mr. Machrowicz against. 

Mr. Murray for, with Mr. Holtzman against. 

Mr. Jackson for, with Mr. Williams of New 
York against. 


Mr. Berry for, with Mr. Beamer against. 


Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Simpson of Illinois 


against. 


Mr. Miller of Maryland for, with Mr. Mc- 


Connell against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Bailey with Mr. Bentley. 


Mr. Walter with Mr. Griffin. 


Mr. McGovern with Mr. Scherer. 
Mr. Bowler with Mr. McIntosh. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I have a 


live pair with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Mr. MAcHROwIcz. 
ent he would have voted “nay.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote 


“yea.” 
“present.” 


If he were pres- 
I voted 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. WILLIAMS. I voted 
“yea.” If he were present he would have 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from California, 
Mr. HILLINGS. If he were present he 
would have voted “nay.” I voted “yea.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
“vea.” I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. BEAMER. Had 
he been present he would have voted 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
“yea.” Ihave a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. Srmpson. Had 
he been present he would have voted 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted “yea.” I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. MCCONNELL. Had he been 
present he would have voted “nay.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. My inquiry is this, 
Mr. Speaker: Can the Speaker inform 
the House when the bill will be mes- 
saged to the Senate after the passage of 
the measure? 

The SPEAKER. That is a question 
the Chair had put to him today in a 
press conference, and he did not enjoy 
any part of it. This bill is going to take 
the same course as every other bill that 
is passed. Any suggestion from any 
source that it might be held up is ut- 
terly unjustified. 

Mr. KEATING. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the bill in its 
ordinary course go to the Senate on the 
same day it is passed? 

The SPEAKER. If it is engrossed it 
does. 

The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 286, nays 126, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 19, as follows: 


[Roll No. 113] 


i YEAS—286 

Adair Ashley Belcher 
Addonizio Aspinall Berry 
Allen, Calif. Auchincloss Betts 
Allen, Ill. Avery Blatnik 
Andersen, Ayres Boland 

H. Carl Baldwin Bo 
Anderson, Baring Bolton 

Mont. Barrett Bosch 
Andresen, Bass, N. H. Bow 

August H. Bates Boyle 
Anfuso Baumhart Bray 
Arends Becker Breeding 


Broomfield 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Bush 
Byrd 
Byrne, fil. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Chudoft 
Church 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cole 
Collier 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Dawson, Ill. 
Dawson, Utah 
Delaney 
Dellay 
Dempsey 
Dennison 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn, N. Y. 
Doyle 
Dwyer 
Eberharter 
Edmondson 
Engle 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fino 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Garmatz 
Gavin 
George 
Gordon 
Granahan 
Gray 
Green, Oreg 
Green, Pa, 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alger 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Barden 

Bass, Tenn, 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Blitch 

Boggs 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex, 


Halleck 
Harden 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harvey 
Haskell 
Hays, Ohio 
Healey 
Henderson 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holmes 
Holt 

Horan 
Hosmer 
Hyde 
Jackson 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
King 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Knutson 
Krueger 
Laird 

Lane 
Lankford 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Lipscomb 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McFall 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McVey 
Macdonald 
Mack, Ill. 
Mack, Wash, 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Minshall 
Montoya 
Moore 
Morano 
Morgan 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Neal 
Nicholson 
Nimtz 
Norblad 
O’Brien, Ill. 


NAYS—126 


Brown, Ga, 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burleson 
Chelf 
Clevenger 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Cramer 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn, 


Elliott 
Evins 
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O’Brien, N. Y. 
O’Hara, Ill, 
O’Konski 
O’Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 


. Patterson 


Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pillion 

Polk 

Porter 
Powell 

Price 

Prouty 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Reece, Tenn, 
Reed 

Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz, 
Rhodes, Pa, 
Riehlman 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sadlak 
Santangelo 
St. George 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Schwengel 
Scott, Pa. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sieminski 
Siler 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sisk 

Smith, Calif, 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stauffer 
Sullivan 
Talle 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teller 
Tewes 


Thompson, N. J. 


Thomson, Wyo. 
Tollefson 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanik 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wainwright 
Weaver 
Westland 
Wharton 
Widnall 
Wier 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Calif, 
Wilson, Ind. 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Fascell 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 


Harrison, Va. 
Hays, Ark, 
Hébert 
Hemphill 
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Herlong Matthews Shuford 
Hoffman Mills Sikes 
Huddleston Morris Smith, Kans, 
Hull Morrison Smith, Miss, 
Ikard Natcher Smith, Va. 
Jarman Norrell Smith, Wis. 
Jennings O'Hara, Minn. Spence 
Johansen Passman Taber 
Jonas Patman Teague, Tex. 
Jones, Ala, Pilcher Thomas 
Jones, Mo, Poage Thompson, La. 
Keeney Poff Thompson, Tex, 
Kilburn Preston Thornberry 
Kilday Rains Trimble 
Kilgore Ray Tuck 
Kitchin Riley Vinson 
Landrum Rivers Watts 
Lanham Roberts Whitener 
Lennon Robeson, Va. Whitten 
Long Rogers, Fla. Williams, Miss. 
Loser Rogers, Tex, Willis 
McMillan Rutherford Winstead 
Mahon Scott, N. C. Wright 
Mason Selden Young 

ANSWERED “PRESENT” —2 

Steed Utt 
NOT VOTING—19 

Bailey Holtzman Murray 
Baker Jensen Scherer 
Beamer Kean Simpson, Ill, 
Bentley McConnell Walter 
Bowler McGovern Williams, N. Y. 
Griffin McIntosh 
Hillings Machrowicz 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kean for, with Mr. Baker against. 

Mr. Hillings for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Machrowicz for, with Mr. Stead against. 

Mr. Bailey for, with Mr. Murray against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Holtzman with Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. Walter with Mr. McIntosh. 
Mr. McGovern with Mr. Griffin. 
Mr. Bowler with Mr. Scherer. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Mr. Macurowicz. If he were 
present, he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from California, 
Mr. HILLINGS. If he were present, he 
would have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” 
I withdraw iny vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6287) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. FOGARTY, LAN- 
HAM, DENTON, CANNON, TABER, and LAIRD. 


1957 — 


WAIVING PROVISION OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY ACT IN 
BEHALF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
274) to waive the provision of section 
212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act in behalf of certain aliens, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, after “Giordano”, insert 
“and.” 

Page 1, line 11, and page 2, line 1, strike 
out “and Mrs. Anna Hoczak Aumueller 
Cathey.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JEFFREY CHARLES MEDWORTH 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1454) for 
the relief of Jeffrey Charles Medworth, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That, for the purposes of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Jeffrey Charles 
Medworth, a British subject who was born 
in India, shall be deemed to have been born 
in Great Britain,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. THEODORE ROUSSEAU 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1359) for 
the relief of Mrs. Theodore (Nicole 
Xantho) Rousseau, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, in the administration of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Theodore (Nicole Xantho) Rousseau shall be 
deemed to be within the purview of section 
354 (3) of the said act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Delete the period at the end of the Senate 
amendment, substitute a comma therefor, 
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and add the following: “and to have had 
no nationality other than Rumanian prior 
to her nationalization as a United States 
citizen.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate amendment, as amended, 
was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SENATE SALAD LUNCHEON, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, in 1912 my 
father planted one of the first avocado 
orchards in California. 'Today the avo- 
cado is one of California’s most noble 
products. 

So, it is a matter of special pride to 
me to be able to contribute to the Sen- 
ate salad, which will be introduced at 
tomorrow’s luncheon between 1 and 3 
p. m. in the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee Room. 

We Californians all appreciate a good 
salad and we think that the Members 
of this great body from other States will 
have a growing appreciation of salad if 
you find a few minutes tomorrow to come 
over and sample the Senate salad. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


PETER V. BOSCH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 189) for 
the relief of Peter V. Bosch. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


JULIAN D. DYCAICO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 407) for 
the relief of Julian D. Dycaico. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitations or lapse of time, 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized and 
directed (1) to consider and determine any 
claim filed under section 2734 of title 10 of 
the United States Code within 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this act, by Julian 
D. Dycaico, of the Province of Pampanga, 
Republic of the Philippines, for compensa- 
tion for the use of certain land belonging to 
him in the Republic of the Philippines by 
the Armed Forces of the United States dur- 
ing World War II and for damage to such 
land alleged to have been caused by the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and (2) 
to pay to the said Julian D. Dycaico, or to 
certify to Congress in accordance with the 
provisions of such section, the amount of 
compensation payable under such section to 
which he would have been entitled had such 
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claim beeen filed within the time and in 
the manner provided by such section. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


COL. BENJAMIN AXELROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1008) for 
the relief of Col. Benjamin Axelroad. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Col. 
Benjamin Axelroad, Tullahoma, Tenn., the 
sum of $2,799.50, as compensation for legal 
services performed and expenses incurred in 
assisting Chester H. Tuck, Mary Elizabeth 
Fisher, James Thomas Harper, and Mrs. 
T. W. Bennett, all of Tullahoma, Tenn., in 
the successful prosecution of their claims 
against the United States. Although the 
efforts of the said Col. Benjamin Axelroad 
contributed materially to the obtaining of 
evidence which led to the enactment of a 
private law for the relief of the above- 
mentioned claimants (Private Law 498, 88d 
Cong.), such private law prevented any pay- 
ment to the said Col. Benjamin Axelroad 
out of sums appropriated in such private 
law: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with the claim of the said Col. 
Benjamin Axelroad for such compensation, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ANTOINE VELLEMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1206) for 
the relief of Antoine Velleman, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Antoine Velle- 
man, of Geneva, Switzerland, the sum of 
$526.06. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full satisfaction of all claims of the said 
Antoine Velleman against the United States 
for compensation for services rendered by 
him as an instructor for the United States 
Army internees at Adelboden, Switzerland, 
from August 1, 1944, to September 15, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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GILLOUS M. YOUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1492) 
for the relief of Gillous M. Young. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Second Lieu- 
tenant Gillous M. Young, United States Air 
Force, retired, of San Antonio, Texas, is 
hereby relieved of all liability to refund to 
the United States the sum of $3,751.47. 
Such sum represents the unrefunded por- 
tion of the retired pay (originally totaling 
$5,127.12) received by the said Gillous M. 
Young for the period beginning January 8, 
1951, and ending February 28, 1953, while he 
was employed as an aircraft radio flight re- 
pairer at Kelly Air Force Base in Texas and 
was receiving compensation and retired pay 
from the United States at a combined an- 
nual rate in excess of that permitted by law. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved 
by this act. ; 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Gillous M. Young, the 
sum of $1,375.65. Such sum represents the 
portion of the retired pay received by the 
said Gillous M. Young for the period be- 
ginning January 8, 1951, and ending Febru- 
ary 28, 1953, which he has already refunded 
to the United States by means of deductions 
from amounts otherwise due him: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engr>ssed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANTONIO RANALLETTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1634) 
for the relief of Antonio Ranalletta. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $500 to Antonio Ranalletta, of 6 Alps 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States as 
reimbursement for bond posted in his þe- 
haif: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shali be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE W. ARNOLD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1861) 
for the relief of George W. Arnold. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to relieve 
George W. Arnold, an employee of the 
Treasury Department, of all liability to re- 
fund to the United States the sum of 
$1,707.50. Such sum represents the excess 
cost of shipping from Boston, Mass., to 
Paris, France, his personal and household 
effects over that authorized by Executive 
Order No. 9805. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,707.50” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,101.09.” 


i The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2058) 
for the relief of the Franklin Institute 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Franklin In- 
stitute of the State of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the sum of $1,476.95. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Franklin Institute 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of amounts advanced by the said Franklin 
Institute to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in order to expedite the striking of 71 bronze 
medals commemorating the 250th anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, 
which medals were authorized to be struck 
by the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
issuance of commemorative medals to certain 
societies of which Benjamin Franklin was a 
member, founder, or sponsor in observance 
of the 250th anniversary of his birth,” ap- 
proved August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 541): Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With_the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 8, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossd 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, ¢nd passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PHYLLIS L. WARE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2302) 
for the relief of Phyllis L. Ware. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 


June 18 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boces). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


LUCY ROLANDONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2592) 
for the relief of Lucy Rolandone. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $2,500 to Lucy Rolandone, of Oak- 
land, Calif.,. in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, hospital and medical expense sus- 
tained as the result of an accident involv- 
ing a Federal Communications Commission 
vehicle at the intersection of Williams and 
Clarke Streets, San Leandro, Calif., on June 
14, 1942, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 11, strike out the period and 
add the following: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conyic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 


exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HARRIET SAKAYO HAMAMOTO 
DEWA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2740) 
for the relief of Mrs. Harriet Sakayo 
Hamamoto Dewa. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Harriet Sa- 
kayo Hamamoto Dewa, Madison, Wis., in the 
sum of $5,381.04. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Mrs. Dewa against the United States 
arising out of the confiscation and total loss 
of her sampan, the Itsukushima Maru, to- 
gether with all the supplies and equipment 
thereon, which occurred while such sampan 
was in the custody of the Armed Forces of the 
United States between December 10, 1941 
(when it was seized by the United States 
Navy off the coast of Oahu, Hawaii) and July. 
81, 1942: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection’ 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures and 
insert in lieu thereof “5,280.62.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARRY AND SADIE WOONTEILER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2928) 
for the relief of Harry and Sadie Woon- 
teiler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harry Woonteiler, 
of New York, N. Y., the sum of $2,500, and 
to Sadie Woonteiler, of New York, N. Y., the 
sum of $15,000. The payment of such sums 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Harry and Sadie Woonteiler against the 
United States arising out of an automobile 
accident which occurred on July 20, 1952, in 


Barranquilla, Colombia, in which the per- 


sonal injuries sustained by the said Harry 
and Sadie Woonteiler were found to have 
been caused by the negligence of the opera- 
tor of a truck owned by the United States 
Embassy in Colombia. No part of either of 
the sums appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with the claim settled by the payment of 
such sum, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures “$2,- 
500,” and insert “$500.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the figures “$15,- 
000,” and insert “$3,500.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “United States 
Embassy in Colombia,” and insert “Inter- 
American Geodetic Survey.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 


sider was laid on the table. 


CLARENCE L. HARRIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2937) 
for the relief of Clarence L. Harris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That, the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $204.73 to Clarence L. Harris, of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States. Such sum 
represents a refund of alleged excess cost in 
connection with the return of his househoid 
goods from Tripoli, Libya, North Africa, to 
Little Rock, Ark., pursuant to official travel 
orders directing permanent change of sta- 
tion during the month of September 1954: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
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account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not=- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALTON B. YORK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2985) 
for the relief of Alton B. York. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is autnorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alton B. York, 
Cottage Grove, Oregon, the sum of $711.76. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Alton B. 
York against the United States arising out 
of personal injuries and property damage 
sustained by him on November 1, 1951, when 
the truck which he was driving was struck 
near Tacoma, Washington, by an Army cargo 
truck which had been negligently driven 
through a stoplight. Such claim is not cog- 
nizable under the Federal Tort Claims Acts 
because of the fact that the driver of the 
Army truck (an enlisted man of the Army) 
was using such truck for unauthorized pur- 
poses and was not acting within the scope 
of his employment at the time of the acci- 
dent: Providec, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 7, following the word “act” 
strike out the balance of the line. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. GRACE C. HILL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3280) 
for the relief of Mrs. Grace C. Hill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That Mrs. Grace C. Hill, 
of Joppa, Md., is hereby relieved of all 
liability to refund to the United States the 
sum of $371.81. Such sum represents the 
amount of certain alleged salary overpayment 
made to her in connection with a promotion 
on November 29, 1953, in violation of the so- 
called Whitten amendment. Such overpay- 
ment was made to her while employed by the 
Army Chemical Center, Maryland, entirely 
beyond her knowledge and control. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Mrs. Grace C. Hill, an 
amount equal to the aggregate of any 
amounts which have been made, or withheld 
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from or credited against sums otherwise due 
her, in complete or partial satisfaction of the 
claim of the United States for such refund. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARRY GOLD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3309) 
for the relief of Harry Gold. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harry Gold, Los 
Angeles, Calif., the sum of $368.74. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Harry Gold 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of expenses incurred by him in traveling to 
Hawaii in February 1956, to bid on surplus 
goods as the invitation of the Secretary of 
the Army. Such invitation to bid was can- 
celed by the Secretary of the Army but the 
said Harry Gold was not informed of such 
cancellation until after his arrival in Hawaii: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


` With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “as” and insert 
in lieu thereof “at.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


. The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


' The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM E. HEILMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3899) 
for the relief of William E. Heilmann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to William E. Heil- 
mann, Hartly-Templeville Road, Post Office 
Box 87, Hartly, Del., the amount as certified by 
the Secretary of the Navy, which would have 
been paid to the said William E. Heilmann, 
as night differential pay for the period from 
February 15, 1942, to June 15, 1943, had ap- 
plication for such pay been filed on or before 
July 31, 1948, as provided by the act of July 
31, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 9490): Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “(5 U. S. C. 9490)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(60 Stat. 747; 
5 U. S. C., sec. 951) .” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


RAMON TAVAREZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4335) 
for the relief of Ramon Tavarez. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


LESLIE A. BATDORF 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4541) 
for the relief of Leslie A. Batdorf. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $500 to Leslie A. 
Batdorf, 625 North Second Street, Shamo- 
kin, Pa., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States as reimburse- 
ment for bond posted for Gretel Parks 
(nee Weckler) on September 17, 1948: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ORVILLE G. EVERETT AND MRS. 
AGNES H. EVERETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5288) 
for the relief of Orville G. Everett and 
Mrs. Agnes H. Everett. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. EMMA HANKEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5627) 
for the relief of Mrs. Emma Hankel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
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not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Emma 
Hankel, Tacoma, Wash., the sum of $150. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mrs. Em- 
ma Hankel against the United States for 
reimbursement of expenses incurred by her 
in connection with the burial of her hus- 
band, the late Henry W. Hankel (Veterans’ 
Administration claim No. XC-1510422):; 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


FOUAD GEORGE BAROODY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6176) 
for the relief of Fouad George Baroody. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Fouad George 
Barocdy, of 105 Main Street, Timmons- 
ville, S. C., the sum of $500. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of said Fouad George Baroody 
against the Government of the United States, 
in connection with the $500 departure bond 
posted by the said Fouad George Baroody, 
on behalf of himself on approximately May 
22, 1950: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof ‘shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


MRS. JANE BARNES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6621) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jane Barnes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mrs. Jane Barnes, of 385 Hawthorne Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of $150, in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States. Such sum represents the statutory 
award of burial expenses of her son, Theo- 
dore R. Barnes, a veteran of World War II, 
which she did not receive within the 2-year 
period of the statute of limitations: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
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this act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MADAME HENRIETTE BUAILLON AND 
STANLEY JAMES CARPENTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7014) 
for the relief of Madame Henriette Buail- 
lon and Stanley James Carpenter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay, out of money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Madame Henriette Buaillon, of 26 Rue Lu- 
cien Vallee, Petit Quevilly, Seine Maritime, 
France, the sum of $2,241, in settlement of 
all claims for damages arising out of the 
death of her son, Andre Achille Buaillon, as a 
result of an accidental shooting on May 4, 
1945, in Zeitz, Germany; and to Stanley 
James Carpenter, of Solsbanksgatan 41, Gote- 
borg, Sweden, the sum of $256, in settlement 
of all claims for damages arising out of an 
incident in Unterammergau, Germany, on 
August 5, 1950, involving him and enlisted 
personnel of the United States Army. 

Src. 2. Notwithstanding any contract no 
part of the amounts, appropriated in this act 
shall be paid, or delivered to, or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with such claim. Any 
person who violates any provision of this 
section is guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LOUIS S. THOMAS AND D. GRACE 
THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7213) 
for the relief of Louis S. Thomas and D. 
Grace Thomas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Louis S. Thomas 
and D. Grace Thomas, both of Deep River, 
Conn., the sums of $2,000 and $8,000, 
respectively, in full settlement of all their 
claims against the United States arising out 
of large expenses and serious injuries sus- 
tained by them when the automobile in 
which they were riding was struck by a 
Navy station wagon at Middletown, Conn., 
on or about May 9, 1946. The losses and 
serious injuries complained of and sustained 
by the said Louis S. Thomas and D. Grace 
Thomas at said time and place were the 
direct results of the grossly negligent opera- 
tion by the Navy personnel of the Navy 
vehicle, the driver of which was asleep at 
the wheel. At said time and place the said 
Louis S. Thomas and D. Grace Thomas were 
free from any negligence which in any way 
contributed toward said accident and the re- 
sulting injuries therefrom. In actions 
brought on these claims under the provisions 
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of title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to tort claims, the United States District 
Court for the District of Connecticut decided 
on June 6, 1950, that it is without jurisdic- 
tion because the driver of the Navy station 
wagon was not acting within the scope of 
his office or employment: Provided, That no 
part of either of the sums appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with the claim set- 
tled by the payment of such sum, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,000” and in- 
sert “$1,000.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$8,000” and in- 
sert “$6,500.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD NEAL FISHER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7554) 
` for the relief of Edward Neal Fisher. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of all laws of the United States, Edward Neal 
Fisher, Effingham, Ill., shall be held and 
considered to have served continuously on 
active duty with the United States Army 
during the period beginning May 20, 1898, 
and ending May 2, 1899, both dates inclusive, 
and to have received an honorable discharge 
from such service. 

Src. 2. No benefits shall be payable by 
reason of this act to any person for any 
period prior to the date on which an appli- 
cation for such benefits is filed subsequent 
to the date of enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PHILIP J. DENTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R., 1446) 
for the relief of Philip J. Denton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act are hereby waived ir favor of 
Philip J. Denton, Loveland, Colo., and his 
claim for compensation for disability sus- 
tained by him as a result of disease incurred 
during the period beginning June 1, 1940, 
and ending November 30, 1945, while he was 
employed by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Reclamation, at Estes Park, Colo., 
shall be acted upon under the remaining 
provisions of such act if he files such claim 
with the Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion, Department of Labor, within 60 days 
after the date of the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That sec- 
tions 15 to 20, inclusive, of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act are hereby 
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waived in favor of Philip J. Denton, Love- 
land, Colo., and his claim for compen- 
sation for disability sustained by him as a 
result of disease alleged to have been in- 
curred during the period beginning June 1, 
1940, and ending November 30, 1945, while 
he was employed by the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, at Estes 
Park, Colo., shall be acted upon under the 
remaining provisions of such act if he files 
such claim with the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, Department of Labor, within 
60 days after the date of the enactment 
of this act: Provided, That no benefits shall 
accrue by reason of the enactment of this 
act for any period prior to its enactment, 
except in the case of medical or hospitaliza- 
tion expenditures which may be deemed 
reimbursable.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


MICHAEL D. OVENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4992) 
for the relief of Michael D. Ovens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 202 (d) and 216 (e) of the Social 
Security Act, the minor child, Michael D. 
Ovens, shall be held and considered to have 
been legally adopted by Verne E. Ovens and 
Elizabeth H. Ovens, of Milwaukee, Wis., on 
February 20, 1954; and the said Michael D. 
Ovens shall be entitled to child’s insurance 
benefits under such section 202 (d) on the 
basis of the wages and self-employment in- 
come of the said Verne E. Ovens, beginning 
with the month of August 1954, if he is 
otherwise qualified for such benefits and a 
new application for such benefits is filed by 
him or on his behalf within 6 months after 
the date of the enactment of this act. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence and such 
section 202 (d), the formal adoption of the 
said Michael D. Ovens effected by the said 
Elizabeth H. Ovens after the death of the 
said Verne E. Ovens shall not operate to 
prevent payment of such benefits to the said 
Michael D. Ovens or terminate his entitle- 
ment to such benefits. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EGLIN MANOR, INC. 


The Clerk called House Resolution 260. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 3320) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Eglin Manor, 
Inc.” together with all accompanying pa- 
pers, is hereby referred to the Court of 
Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 
of title 28, United States Code; and said 
court shall proceed expeditiously with the 
same in accordance with provisions of said 
sections and report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact, including an 
analysis of the amounts included as the 
basis for the sum stated in the bill, and 
conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient to 
inform the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand, as a claim legal and 
equitable, against the United States. 


' The House resolution was agreed to 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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HAROLD GEORGE JACKSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1179) for 
the relief of Harold George Jackson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality’ 
Act, Harold George Jackson may be admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence, if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of such act: 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion under 
such paragraph known to the Secretary of 
State or the Attorney General prior to the 
date of enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ABRAM VAN HEYNINGEN 
HARTENDORP 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1701) 
for the relief of Abram van Heyningen 
Hartendorp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Abram van Hey- 
ningen Hartendorp, who lost United States 
citizenship under the provisions of section 
404 (c) of the Nationality Act of 1940, may 
be naturalized by taking, prior to 1 year 
after the effective date of this act, before 
any court referred to in subsection (a) of 
section 310 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act or before any diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of the United States abroad, the 
oaths prescribed by section 337 of the said 
act. From and after naturalization under 
this act, the said Abram van Heyningen 
Hartendorp shall have the same citizenship 
status as that which existed immediately 
prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TOHA BIN HADJI DULAH, HANNA 
REZMOVIC, SISTER EMMANUEL 
(MISS MARGARETE FU) 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 338. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Toha Bin 
Hadji Dulah, Hanna Rezmovic, Sister Em- 
manuel (Miss Margarete Fu), Loutfie Kalil 
Noma, Jael Mercades, Maria Baricelli, Jan 
Kryla, Francisco M. Jegers, Mary Carmelita 
Ottolina, Emily Ting, Mosche Davidovitz, 
Frieda Davidovitz, Alice Selim Nakhla Fak- 
houri (also known as Denise Fakhouri), 
Filippina Huber, Erma Murer, and Antonia 
Martignetti, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees: Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the said act 
in the case of Loutfie Kalil Noma. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to each 
alien as provided for in this section of this 
act, if such alien was classifiable as a quota 
immigrant at the time of the enforcement of 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
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the proper quota-control officer to reduce by 
one the quota for the quota area to which 
the alien is chargeable for the first year that 
such quota is available. 

Src. 2. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bonds, which may have issued 
in the cases of Charles Blasi, Juan Pedro 
Garay-Muro, Arcadio Navarro-Savala, and 
Vartuhi Parsejian de Carpenter (also known 
as Rosa Carpenter). From and after the 
date of the enactment of this act, the said 
persons shall not again be subject to depor- 
tation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 5, after the name “(Miss 
Margarete Fu)”, strike out the name “Loutfie 
Kalil Noma”. 

On page 1, line 6, after the name “Mer- 
cades,” insert the name “Simeon Krammer”, 

On page 1, line 6, after the name “Jan 
Kryla,” insert the following: “Balbina Kryla, 
Stanislau Kryla, Maria Kryla”. 

On page 1, line 6, after the name “Jegers,” 
insert the name “Raffaele D’Auria”. 

On page 1, line 9, after the name “Denise 
Fakhouri),” insert the following: “Su-Ying 
Wong Kao”. 

On page 1, line 9, after the name “Filip- 
pina Huber,” insert the following: “Lino 
Aguilon Reyes”. 

On page 2, line 2, after the word “fees” 
change the colon to a period and strike out 
the remainder of line 2, all of line 3, all of 
line 4, and the following language on line 5: 
“of the said act in the case of Loutfie Kalil 
Noma”. 

On page 2, line 17, after the name “‘Navarro- 
Savala,” strike out the word “and” and insert 
the following: “Margarete Holdy, Ohan 
Evrenian, Vehanousa Evrenian”. 

On page 2, line 18, after the name “Rosa 
Carpenter)” strike out the period and insert 
the following: “and Agavni Balantzyan.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PADBLOC CO., INC., AND HARRY G. 
LANKFORD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5183) 
to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Padbloc Co., Inc., and Harry G. Lank- 
ford, of Wichita, Kans. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the Padbloc Co., Inc., of Wichita, 
Kans., against the United States Government 
relating to the taking and use by or for the 
United States Government of packaging 
means developed and owned by the Padbloc 
Co., Inc., or Harry G. Lankford of Wichita, 
Kans., notwithstanding that such claim may 
be based upon tortious misappropriation, 
breach of contract sounding in tort, or unjust 
enrichment. 


- The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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IN BEHALF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 339) to waive certain provisions of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? } 

There was no objection. 


FACILITATING ADMISSION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 340) to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Antonia Salazar, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Sfc. Willie R. Love, a citizen of the United 
States. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the minor child, Sumiko Naka- 
mura, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Lois Henderson 
O’Biecunas, a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A), 203 (a) (2) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Lurline Jackson, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
David A. Jackson, a citizen of the United 
States, and Mrs. Mable D. Minott shall be 
held and considered to be the mother of the 
said David A. Jackson. 

Src. 4. For the purposes of section 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Romeo 
(Casabuena) Celestial, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Vicente Celestial, a citizen of the United 
States, 

Src. 5. For the purposes of section 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Jeanne 
May Sasaki, Pamela Joyce Suzuki, Dorothea 

“Grace Itoh, Frank Louis Morita, and John 
Michael Takezawa, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born children of Jean 
M. Fuller, citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Anneta N. 
Thalassinos shall be deemed to have been 
born in Canada. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, after line 2, insert a new sec- 
tion 3 to read as follows: 

“Src. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor children, 
Henry Aleong Gonzales, Perline Aleong Gon- 
zales, and Annette Aleong Gonzales, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien children of Mrs. Vera Aleong 
Lorick, a citizen of the United States.” 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “Src. 3.” and 
substitute “Src. 4.” 

On page 2, line 10, strike out “Src. 4.” and 
substitute “Sec. 5.” 

On page 2, line 15, strike out “Src. 5.” and 
substitute “Src. 6.” 

On page 2, after line 20, insert new sections 
7 and 8 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. For the purposes of sections 203 
(a) (3) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Antonio Murgia shall be held 
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and considered to be the minor alien child 
of Mrs. Giuseppa Murgia, a lawfully resident 
alien of the United States. 

“Sec. 8. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Machie Yosh- 
iyama, the fiance of Ralph Springer, Jr., a 
citizen of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary 
visitor for a period of 3 months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Machie Yoshiyama is 
coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Ralph Springer, Jr., and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between 
the above-named persons does not occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Machie Yoshiyama, she shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. In the event that the marriage þe- 
tween the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Machie Yoshiyama, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of the 
said Machie Yoshiyama as of the date of 
= payment by her of the required visa 
ee.” 

On page 2, line 21, strike out “Src. 6.” and 
substitute “Src. 9.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


VALIDATING A PATENT ISSUED TO 
CARL E. ROBINSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3877) 
to validate a patent issued to Carl E. 
Robinson, of Anchor Point, Alaska, for 
certain land in Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That patent numbered 
1147303, issued to Carl E. Robinson, of 
Anchor Point, Alaska, on October 11, 1954, 
for the north half north half of section 
36, township 3 south, range 15 west, Seward 
meridian, is declared to be valid as of the 
date of issue. 

Sec. 2. The act of August 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 
A87; Private Law 248, 84th Cong.), is hereby 
repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS, APACHE 
NATIONAL FOREST, N. MEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 44) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to exchange certain lands in the State of 
New Mexico. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to Floyd McMahan 
and Annie Locket McMahan all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the following-described tract of land (to- 
gether with any improvements thereon), 
located within the Apache National Forest, 
N. Mex.: South half of the north half of 
the southwest quarter of the southwest 
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quarter, and the south half of the 
southwest quarter of the southwest 


quarter of section 34, township 5 south, 
range 18 west, New Mexico principal merid- 
ian; and the west half of lot 18, east half of 
lot 19, east half of the east half of lot 22, 
west half of the west half of lot 23, all in 
section 4, township 6 south, range 18 west, 
New Mexico principal meridian; containing 
79.24 acres more or less; and to accept in 
exchange therefor a conveyance in fee 
simple to the United States by Floyd 
McMahan and Annie Locket McMahan of 
the following described tract of land (to- 
gether with any improvements thereon) lo- 
cated in the State of Mew Mexico: North- 
east quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 33, township 5 south, range 18 west, 
New Mexico principal meridian, containing 
40 acres. 

Sec. 2. (a) Prior to the consummation of 
the exchange authorized by the first section 
of this act the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
have an appraisal made of the parcels to be 
exchanged, and in the event that the prop- 
erty to be conveyed to the United States is 
of less value than the federally owned 
property to be conveyed under this act, the 
grantors of the property to be conveyed to 
the United States shall, as,a condition to 
such exchange, pay to the Secretary, to be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts, an amount equal to the difference 
in the appraised value of the respective 
properties. 

(b) The appraised value of the federally 
owned property to be conveyed under this 
act shall not include any increased vaiue 
resulting from the development or improve- 
ment of such property by the said Floyd 
McMahan and Annie Locket McMahan, or 
their predecessors in interest. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “79.24” and insert 
“79.34”, 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


amendment was 


MIDWEST CLAYPAN EXPERIMENT 
STATION, McCREDIE, MO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1034) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, for agricultural pur- 
poses, certain real property in Callaway 
County, Mo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the University 
of Missouri, without cost, the real property, 
together with the buildings and improve- 
ments thereon, constituting the United States 
Department of Agriculture Midwest Claypan 
Experiment Station located at McCredie in 
the county of Callaway, State of Missouri, 
which property is more particularly described 
as follows: 

The east half of the southwest quarter of 
section 10, and 140 acres, more or less, being 
all that part of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 10 lying west of the center of the 
Fulton and Mexico. road; 

Also 14.90 acres being that part of the east 
half of the northeast quarter of section 10 
lying south of the McCredie and Williamsburg 
road; 

Also 1 acre, more or less, in the northwest 
corner of the northwest quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section 11, being all that part 
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of the northwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter lying west of the Fulton and Mexico 
road; 

Also about 1 acre in the southwest corner 
of the northwest quarter of section 11, being 
that part of said quarter section lying south 
of the McCredie and Williamsburg road and 
west of the Fulton and Mexico road; 

Also all that part containing about 65 acres 
of the west half of the northeast quarter and 
of the east half of the northwest quarter of 
section 10 lying south of the McCredie and 
Williamsburg road; 

All of the above-described property lying 
and being in township 48 north, of range 9 
west, in the aforesaid State and county, and 
containing 300 acres, more or less. Such 
property shall be conveyed upon such con- 
ditions as in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture will assure the use of such prop- 
erty in the cooperative agricultural experi- 
mental work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the State of Missouri. The convey- 
ance of such property shall contain a reser- 
vation to the United States of all the min- 
erals in the land, together with the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. ` 


PROPERTY IN MASSACHUSETTS TO 
WOODS HOLE YACHT CLUB 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6623) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States in 
Massachusetts to the Woods Hole Yacht 
Club. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall convey to the Woods Hole 
Yacht Club, Woods Hole, Mass., all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in and 
to the real property described in section 2, 
upon the payment to the United States by 
such yacht club of the fair market value of 
such property, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, within the 2-year period beginning on 
the date of enactment of this act. In deter- 
mining the fair market value for the pur- 
poses of this act the Secretary shall not in- 
clude the value of improvements constructed 
on such property by such yacht club during 
the period of the lease referred to in section 
2. The money received from the conveyance 
authorized by this section shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 2. The property referred to in the first 
section was leased from the United States 
by the Woods Hole Yacht Club for the 25- 
year period beginning on January 1, 1935, 
under authority of Private Law 341, 73d Con- 
gress, approved June 25, 1934 (48 Stat. 1430), 
being that portion of the property owned by 
the United States at Penzance Point, or Long 
Neck, Woods Hole, and more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Side A, from boundary mark in direction 
224 degrees 14 minutes 45 seconds true, a dis- 
tance of 90 feet, which comes to high-water 
mark; side B, from boundary mark in direc- 
tion 111 degrees 14 minutes 45 seconds true, 
a distance of 215 feet; side C, from easterly 
end of side B in direction 190 degrees 29 min- 
utes 15 seconds true, a distance of 74 feet, 
which comes to the high-water mark; side 
D, from the southerly end of side C in a west- 
erly direction along the irregular high- 
water line to the southerly end of side A and 
including the rocks lying offshore. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law and upon determination by the 
Administrator of General Services that the 
property described in section 2 of this act is 
surplus to the needs of the Government, the 
Administrator of General Services shall con- 
vey to the Woods Hole Yacht Club, Woods 
Hole, Mass., subject to such terms, condi- 
tions, reservations, and restrictions as may 
be determined by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to be necessary to protect the 
interests of the United States, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the real property described in section 2, upon 
the payment to the United States by such 
yacht club of the fair market value of such 
property, as determined by the Administra- 
tor of General Services, within a 2-year pe- 
riod beginning on the date the property is 
determined to be surplus. In determining 
the fair market value for the purposes of this 
act the Administrator of General Services 
shall not include the value of improvements 
constructed on such property by such yacht 
club during the period of the lease referred 
to in section 2. The money received from 
the conveyance authorized by this section 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


RENOUNCE RIGHT IN CERTAIN 
LANDS IN MONTANA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1319) to 
renounce any right, title, and interest 
which the United States may have in 
certain lands in Montana. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
hereby renounces any right, title, and inter- 
est to lots 5 to 12, block 25, Graves second 
addition, Harlowton, Wheatland County, 
Mont., which it may have obtained under 
the last will and testament of Edwin A. 
Patterson, of Harlowton, Mont., who died on 
May 12, 1954. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RIGHTS TO REMOVE TIMBER 
FROM ACQUIRED UNITED STATES 
LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7522) 
to authorize the extension of certain 
rights to remove timber from lands ac- 
quired by the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 
vide time sufficient for the acceptance there- 
of by the Secretary of the Interior under the 
act of March 20, 1922, as amended (16 U. S. 
C. 485, 486), in exchange for authority from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cut and re- 
move not to exceed an equal value of na- 
tional forest timber, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to extend for a pericd 
reserved by it in deed dated September 20, 
1957, the right of the McCloud River Lumber 
Co. to cut and remove merchantable timber 
reserved by it in deed dated September 20, 
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1932, situated on those parts of northeast 
quarter northeast quarter, southwest quar- 
ter northeast quarter, west half southeast 
quarter section 12, township 39 north, range 
2 west, Mount Diablo meridian, north and 
west of the McCloud River (further identi- 
fied as land exchange survey No. 331), which 
reservation is set forth as an exception in 
deed from Shaw Lumber Co. to the United 
States dated February 20, 1941, and recorded 
on page 30, volume 120, official records of 
Siskiyou County, Calif. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 114] 


Andresen, Hillings Prouty 

August H. Holtzman Reece, Tenn. 
Bailey Kean Scherer 
Baker Keeney Simpson, Ill. 
Beamer Knox Taylor 
Bennett, Mich. McCarthy Uliman 
Bentley McConnell Wigglesworth 
Bowler McIntosh Williams, Miss. 
Celler Machrowicz Williams, N. Y. 
Dawson, Ill. Meader Willis 
Dooley Murray 
Griffin Porter 
Haskell Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 390 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
7221) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 478) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7221) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
-Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 8, 7, 11, 12, 13, and 26. 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 4, 6, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, and 
36, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$750,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,215,776”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 2, 5, 8, 9, 
10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 31, 33 and 
35. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 

JOHN TABER, 

BEN F. JENSEN, 

H. CARL ANDERSEN, 

CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

CARL HAYDEN, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

LISTER HILL, 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

LEVERETT H. SALTONSTALL, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7221) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

CHAPTER I 
Department of Agriculture 

Amendment No. 1: Inserts heading. 

Amendment No. 2: Reported in disagree- 
ment. It is the intention of the managers 
to offer an amendment which will make $4 
million available through June 30, 1958. 
This amount includes funds to reimburse the 
President’s Disaster Relief Fund which is 
available tọ meet emergency needs of this 
type where specific appropriations have been 
exhausted. 

Amendment No. 3: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate appropriating $25 mil- 
lion for emergency range conservation. The 
funds for this purpose were not agreed to 
since policies and procedures have not yet 
been worked out to insure that the money 
expended will result in the improvement or 
protection of cover on the land as contem- 
plated by the law. 

Amendment No. 4: Inserts heading. 

Amendment No. 5: Reported in disagree- 
ment. It is the intention of the managers 
to offer an amendment which will provide 
$11,500,000 for emergency feed and seed as- 
sistance. This amount includes funds to re- 
imburse the President’s Disaster Relief Fund 
which is available to meet emergency needs 
of this type where specific appropriations 
have been exhausted. 
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Amendment No. 6: Authorizes $26 million 
for farm ownership loans as proposed by the 
Senate. 

CHAPTER IT 
Panama Canal Company 


Amendment No. 7: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate appropriating $1 million 
for the Panama Canal bridge, 


CHAPTER III 
Department of Defense—Military functions 

Amendment No. 8: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

CHAPTER IV 

American Battle Monuments Commission 

Amendment No. 9: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

CHAPTER V 
Independent offices 

Amendment No. 10: Reported in disagree- 
ment. . 

Amendments Nos. 11, 12, and 13: Delete 
language proposed by the Senate relating to 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Fund. 

Amendments Nos. 14, 15, and 16: Reported 
in disagreement. 


‘CHAPTER VI 
Department of the Interior 

Amendment No. 17: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 18: Authorizes $283,000 for 
resources management, to be derived by 
transfer, instead of $133,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $15,000 
for the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission as proposed by the Senate. 


CHAPTER VII 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


Amendment No. 20: Amends language of 
the House relative to hospitalization and 
medical care as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

CHAPTER VIII 
Public works 

Amendments Nos, 22 and 23: Reported in 
disagreement. 

CHAPTER IX 
Department of State 


Amendment No, 24: Appropriates $750,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $500,400 
as proposed by the House and $1 million as 
proposed by the Senate. The conferees do not 
approve of the use of any appropriated funds 
for official residence allowances for deputy 
chiefs of missions or for medical benefits for 
dependents. 


Depariment of Justice 


Amendment No. 25: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


Funds appropriated to the President 
Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $1,300,- 


000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$1,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


CHAPTER XI 
Legislative branch 


Amendments Nos. 27 through 34: Insert 
items for the Senate as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the foregoing, amendments 28, 
31, and 33 are reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 35: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

CHAPTER XII 
Claims for damages, audited claims, and 
judgments 

Amendments Nos. 36 and 37: Insert refer- 
ence to Senate Document and appropriate 
$4,215,776 instead of $4,437,896 as proposed 
by the Senate. The amount agreed to is 
$222,120 less than proposed, due to the 
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elimination of the judgment set forth in 
Schedule C of Senate Document No. 38. 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
JOHN TABER, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to the conference report, the state- 
ment of which has just been read from 
the desk, there are 15 amendments in 
technical disagreement, mere formali- 
ties, and 2 amendments in material 
disagreement, 1 on flood insurance and 
the other on the stockpiling of strategic 
minerals, notably tungsten, which must 
be disposed of following adoption of the 
report. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER] such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, as far as 
the conference report is concerned, I do 
not desire any time; it is as good as we 
can get. 

I would like to say, however, that if 
we could get rid of all the amendments 
except the two in disagreement before 
we take them up, we would get along a 
little easier. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. In compliance with 
the suggestion of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER], I ask unanimous 
consent that amendment Nos. 15 and 17 
be considered last. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that amendments Nos. 8, 9, 10, 14, 
21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 31, 33, and 35 be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as 
follows: 

Senate amendment No. 8: Page 6, line 16, 
insert: 

“DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
“Military personnel 

“For an additional amount for ‘Military 
personnel,’ $27,444,000, to be derived by 
transfer from the appropriation for ‘Pro- 
curement and production,’ Army.” 

Senate amendment No. 9: Page 7, line 13, 
insert: 

“AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
“Construction of memorials and cemeteries 

“To the extent that the Commission may 
find necessary or desirable, the appropria- 
tion granted under this head in the General 
Government Matters Appropriation Act, 1957, 
shall be available for the purposes of the act 
of April 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 84).” 

Senate amendment No. 10: Page 8, line 11, 
insert: 

“CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 

“For the purpose of determining the be- 
ginning date of the annuity under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of any survivor of a 
Member of Congress who dies subsequent to 
April 1, 1956, and prior to the effective date 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act Amend- 
ments of 1956, such amendments shall be 
deemed to have taken effect on April 1, 1956, 
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but no such annuity shall commence by rea- 
son of the enactment of this section prior to 
the date of such enactment.” 

Senate amendment No. 14: Page 9, line 18, 
insert: 


“OPERATING EXPENSES, FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE 


“The limitation under this head in the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Act, 1957, on 
the amount available for expenses of travel, 
is increased from ‘$120,000’ to ‘$130,000.’ ” 

Senate amendment No. 21, page 14, line 24. 
insert: 


“FOREIGN QUARANTINE SERVICE 


“Section 364, part G, title III, of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding 
thereto the following subsections: 

“‘(c) Employees of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, Foreign Quarantine Divi- 
sion, performing overtime duties including 
the operation of vessels, in connection with 
the inspection or quarantine treatment of 
persons (passengers and crews), conveyances, 
or goods arriving by land, water, or air in the 
United States or any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, hereinafter referred to 
as “employees of the Public Health Service”, 
when required to be on duty to perform such 
duties between the hours of 6 o’clock post- 
meridian and 6 o’clock antemeridian (or be- 
tween the hours of 7 o’clock postmeridian 
and 7 o’clock antemeridian at stations 
which have a declared workday of from 7 
o’clock antemeridian to 7 o’clock postmeridi- 
an), or on Sundays or holidays, shall be 
paid, in lieu of compensation under any 
other provision of law, at the rate of 1% 
times the basic hourly rate for each hour 
that the overtime extends beyond 6 o’clock 
(or 7 o’clock as the case may be) post- 
meridian, and 2 times the basic hourly rate 
for each overtime hour worked on Sundays 
or holidays. As used in this subsection, the 
term “basic hourly rate” shall mean the reg- 
ular basic rate of pay which is applicable to 
such employees for work performed within 
their regularly scheduled tour of duty. 

““*(d) (1) The said extra compensation 
shall be paid to the United States by the 
owner, agent, consignee, operator, or master 
or other person in charge of any conveyance, 
for whom, at his request, services as de- 
scribed in this subsection (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as overtime service) are performed. 
If such employees have been ordered to re- 
port for duty and have so reported, and the 
requested services are not performed by rea- 
son of circumstances beyond the control of 
the employees concerned, such extra com- 
pensation shall be paid on the same basis as 
though the overtime services had actually 
been performed during the period between 
the time the employees were ordered to report 
for duty and did so report, and the time they 
were notified that their services would not 
be required, and in any case as though their 
services had continued for not less than 
1 hour. The Surgeon General with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may prescribe regulations re- 
quiring the owner, agent, consignee, operator, 
or master or other person for whom the 
overtime services are performed to file a bond 
in such amounts and containing such con- 
ditions and with such sureties, or in lieu 
of a bond, to deposit money or obligations 
of the United States in such amount, as will 
assure the payment of charges under this 
subsection, which bond or deposit may cover 
one or more transactions or all transactions 
during a specified period: Provided, That no 
charges shall be made for services performed 
in connection with the inspection of (1) 
persons arriving by international highways, 
ferries, bridges, or tunnels, or the convey- 
ances in which they arrive, or (2) persons 
arriving by aircraft or railroad trains, the 
operations of which are covered by published 
schedules, or the aircraft or trains in which 
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they arrive, or (3) persons arriving by vessels 
operated betweeen Canadian ports and ports 
on Puget Sound or operated on the Great 
Lakes and connecting waterways, the opera- 
tions of which are covered by published 
schedules, or the vessels in which they arrive. 

*“*(2) Moneys collected under this subsec- 
tion shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the appropria- 
tion charged with the expense of the services, 
and the appropriations so credited shall be 
available for the payment of such compensa- 
tion to the said employees for services so 
rendered.’”’ 

Senate amendment No. 22: page 19, line 
7, insert: 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
“Southeastern Power Administration 
“Operation and maintenance 


“For an additional amount for ‘Operation 
and maintenance, Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration’, $35,000, to be derived by trans- 
fer from the appropriation for ‘Operation and 
maintenance, Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration’, fiscal year 1957.” 

Senate amendment No. 23: page 20, line 
8, insert: 


“RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 
“Construction, general 


“That portion of title III of the Act of 
July 2, 1956 (Public Law 641, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, 70 Stat. 474, 480), that pertains 
to the purchase of lands and improvements 
in the Buford-Trenton Irrigation District 
in lieu of protecting said Buford-Trenton 
Irrigation District in connection with de- 
velopment, construction, and operation of 
the Garrison Dam and Reservoir project 
on the Missouri River, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“That in lieu of protecting the East Bot- 
tom of Buford-Trenton Irrigation District, 
the sum of $1,621,791 of the funds herein 
or hereafter appropriated for the Garrison 
Dam and Reservoir project on the Missouri 
River shall be available for the purchase of 
lands and improvements in and contiguous 
to the Buford-Trenton Irrigation District, 
exclusive of tracts numbered H. H. 3170 and 
H. H. 3168, and not to exceed $2,000,000 shall 
be available to the Corps of Engineers for 
protection of the intake structure of the 
pumping plant in Zero Bottom and for the 
construction of bank protection to prevent 
erosion in the Missouri River adjacent to 
the Buford-Trenton irrigation project. The 
substitution of land acquisition for protec- 
tion shall be made and the Secretary of the 
Army shall acquire such land and improve- 
ments if all of the landowners, except Lester 
G. Larson, the heirs of Louis Morin, Junior, 
and the heirs of A. Desjarlais, on or before 
September 15, 1957, have offered to sell their 
property on the terms agreeable to said 
landowners, and within the amount provided 
for such land acquisition: Provided, That the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, is 
authorized to acquire by condemnation pro- 
ceedings, in the appropriate United States 
district court, tract 208 C of the Buford- 
Trenton project, Williams County, North 
Dakota, according to the recorded plat there- 
of which tract is owned by Lester G. Larson, 
the public domain allotment of A. Desjarlais, 
now deceased, described as Government lots 
5 and 8 in section 19 and Government lot 1 
in section 30, township 153 north of range 
102 west of the fifth principal meridian, 
North Dakota, and the public domain allot- 
ment of Louis Morin, Junior, now deceased, 
described as the west half southwest quarter, 
section 16, and the north half southeast 
quarter, section 17, township 153 north, range 
102 west, fifth principal meridian, North 
Dakota, in connection with the construction 
and operation of the Garrison Dam and 
Reservoir: Provided further, That in the 
event land acquisition is undertaken in lieu 
of protection of the East Bottom, that in 
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recognition of the increased per acre annual 
operation and maintenance cost of the re- 
maining lands in the Buford-Trenton Irri- 
gation District, the construction charge obli- 
gation assignable to the remaining lands of 
said district pursuant to the Act of October 
14, 1940 (54 Stat. 119), as amended, and the 
proposed contract between the United States 
and the Buford-Trenton Irrigation District, 
approved as to form February 23, 1955, shall 
be nonreimbursable, and the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
enter into a contract with the Buford-Tren- 
ton Irrigation District to transfer operation 
and maintenance responsibility for project 
works constructed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for the benefit of the Buford-Trenton 
Irrigation District to such district.” 

Senate amendment No. 25: Page 23, line 
10, insert: 


“DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
“Legal activities and general administration 


“Salaries anı Expenses, United States At- 
torneys and Marshals 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses, United States attorneys and 
marshals,’ not to exceed $300,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from any appropriation 
available to the Department of Justice for 
the fiscal year 1957.” 

Senate amendment No. 28, page 28, line 14, 
insert “For payment to Jean K. McCarthy, 
widow of Joseph R. McCarthy, late a Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin, $22,500.” 

Senate amendment No. 31, page 28, line 20, 
insert “There is hereby established within 
the contingent fund of the Senate a revolv- 
ing fund which shall consist of (1) the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation ‘Con- 
tingent expenses, Senate, stationery, fiscal 
year 1957,’ (2) any amounts hereafter ap- 
propriated for stationery allowances of the 
President of the Senate and of Senators, and 
for stationery for use of committees and ofii- 
cers of the Senate, and (8) any undeposited 
amounts heretofore received, and any 
amounts hereafter received as proceeds of 
sales by the stationery room of the Senate. 
Any moneys in the fund shall be available 
until expended for use in the same manner 
and for the same purposes as funds hereto- 
fore appropriated to the contingent fund of 
the Senate for stationery, except that (1) the 
balance of any amount appropriated for sta- 
tionery for use of committees and officers of 
the Senate which remains unexpended at the 
end of any fiscal year, and (2) allowances 
which are not available for obligation due to 
vacancies or waiver of entitlement thereto, 
shall be withdrawn from the revolving fund.” 

Senate amendment No. 33, page 31, line 5, 
insert “Not to exceed $25,000 of the amount 
of $60,000 under the heading ‘Capitol Build- 
ings’ continued available for the fiscal year 
1957 in the Legislative Branch Appropriation 
Act, 1957, for the installation of 2 additional 
elevators in the Senate wing of the Capitol, 
is hereby made available for expenditure 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, for repairs and im- 
provements to the 2 elevators in the Senate 
wing located adjacent to the 2 additional ele- 
vators, and is continued available until June 
30, 1958.” 

Senate amendment No. 35, page 32, line 10, 
insert: 

“GENERAL PROVISION 


‘Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1955 and suc- 
ceeding fiscal years which are subject to dis- 
bursement by the Secretary of the Senate or 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
shall be withdrawn as of June 30 of the sec- 
ond fiscal year following the year for which 
provided. Unpaid obligations chargeable to 
any of the balances so withdrawn or appro- 
priations for prior years shall be liquidated 
from any appropriations for the same general 

purpose, which, at the time of payment, are 
` availatle for disbursement.” 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
and concur therein. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 8, 9, 10, 14, 21, 22, 23, 
25, 28, 31, 33, and 35 and concur therein. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending blanket motion of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CaNNON] includes, with regard to 
amendment in disagreement No. 21, a 
motion that the House recede from its 
technical diSagreement to this amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 21, and concur 
therein. 

I am sure that the House will unani- 
mously agree with the action suggested 
by the gentleman from Missouri and 
adopt the Senate language with regard 
to the Foreign Quarantine Service, 
Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
language provides for the payment of 
overtime services of employees of the 
Foreign Quarantine Division of the 
United States Public Health Service 
without cost to the taxpayers, and will 
permit the clearing of ships at our ports 
after 6 o’clock in the evening and on 
Sundays and holidays. 

In unanimously agreeing to the lan- 
guage contained in amendment of the 
Senate No. 21, the conferees were also 
in unanimous agreement that nothing 
should be done to disturb the long- 
established practice affecting officers of 
the Customs and Immigration Services 
insofar as overtime services and reim- 
bursement by the parties requesting 
such overtime services are concerned. 
The practice, as carried out by these two 
agencies, is one that is equitable to the 
Government, to the employee; and to the 
third party. It is the opinion of the 
conferees that an extension of this prac- 
tice to quarantine officers of the Public 
Health Service would be consistent with 
this long-established equitable principle 
that has been in effect for many years 
and comprises a formula that has been 
practical and satisfactory at great sav- 
ings to the taxpayers. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 2: On page 3, line 
2, insert: 

“EMERGENCY CONSERVATION MEASURES 

“For an additional amount to enable the 
Secretary to make payments to farmers who 
carry out emergency measures to control 
wind erosion on farmlands or to reha- 
bilitate farmlands damaged by wind 
erosion, floods, hurricanes, or other natural 
disasters when, as a result of the 
foregoing, new conservation problems have 
been created which, (1) if not treated, 
will impair or endanger the land, (2) 
materially affect the productive capacity 
of the land, (3) represent damage which is 
unusual in character and, except for wind 
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erosion, is not the type which would recur 
frequently in the same area, and (4) will be 
so costly to rehabilitate that Federal assist- 
ance is or will be required to return the 
land to productive agricultural use, and for 
reimbursement to the appropriation to the 
President for “Disaster relief,’ for allocations 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for such pur- 
poses, $15,000,000: Provided, That this appro- 
priation may be expended without regard to 
the adjustments required under section 8 
(e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 590h), 
and may be distributed among States and 
individual farmers without regard to other 
provisions of law.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cannon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 2, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: “Strike out 
the sum of ‘$15,000,000’, named in said 
amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
*$4,000,000, to remain available through 
June 30, 1958.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 5: Page 4, line 8, 
insert: 

“DISASTER LOAN REVOLVING FUND 

“Not to exceed $15,000,000 of the Disaster 
Loan Revolving Fund established under the 
act of April 6, 1949, as amended (12 U. S. C. 
1148a-1 to 1148a-3), may be used for emerg- 
ency feed and seed assistance under section 
2 (dad) of said act in addition to, and under 
the same conditions as, the amount made 
available under this head in the Third Sup- 


plemental Appropriation Act, 1954 (68 Stat. 
81, 88) .” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 5, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum of $15,000,000” named in said 
amendment, insert ‘$11,500,000.’ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 10, line 3, 
“Notwithstanding” insert the following: 
“For an additional amount for “Inpatient 
care”, $2,000,000, of which $1,450,000 shall be 
derived by transfer from the appropriation 
for “General operating expenses”, fiscal year 
1957, and $550,000 shall be derived by trans- 
fer from the appropriation for “‘outpatient 
care”, fiscal year 1957: Provided, That, not- 
withstanding.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 16, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert “For an additional amount for “In- 
patient care”, $1,000,000, of which $725,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation for “General operating expenses”, 
fiscal year 1957, and $275,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from the appropriation for “Out- 
patient care”, fiscal year 1957: Provided, 
That, notwithstanding.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment 
with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 
Senate emendment No. 15: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 15: On page 10, 
line 1, insert: 

“HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
“Office of the Administrator 
“Federal Flood Indemnity Administration 
“Payment for flood indemnity operations 

“For payment of compensation for services 
rendered by private organizations and per- 
sons pursuant to section 13 (a) of the Fed- 
eral Flood Insurance Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 
1078), for services and facilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and public agencies as 
authorized by section 18 (b) of said act, 
$14,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BoLanp moves that the House recede 
and concur in Senate amendment No. 15. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a division on the question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: 
Will the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 15. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment and the motion which I of- 
fered to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment embraces the $14 million 
necessary to get the Federal flood in- 
surance program off the ground. Those 
who were in the Chamber on May 7 
will recall that in the third supple- 
mental appropriation bill the commit- 
tee struck out the $50 million which 
was requested by the FFIA, and I moved 
the amendment on the floor of the 
House at that time to restore $14 million 
in order that the program could get 
started. 

At that time, Mr. Speaker, I said that 
the question before the House is not 
whether or not we want a flood insur- 
ance program. The question before the 
House was whether or not we wanted 
that program to get started, because the 
issue of whether or not this Congress 
wanted a flood insurance program was 
well settled back in July 1956, when this 
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House and the other body voted over- 
whelmingly for a flood insurance pro- 
gram recommended by the President of 
the United States and also recom- 
mended in the several bills which were 
filed by a great many Members of this 
body and in the other body. At that 
time, last July, this House and the Sen- 
ate voted overwhelmingly in favor of a 
flood insurance program. 

Now, it is impossible to have a flood 
insurance program unless we implement 
that program with the necessary funds, 
and that is precisely what this amend- 
ment will do. All we ask is that this 
House agree with the Senate in re- 
storing the $14 million to the Federal 
Flood Indemnity Administration. This 
amendment was defeated on May 7 of 
this year in this House, 127 to 97, by a 
teller vote. The bill went over to the 
Senate and the Senate put this $14 
million back into the bill and put it back 
in overwhelmingly. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Members of this House to the debate 
that occurred on May 7 in which the 
argument was made against the pro- 
gram on the basis that it would mean 
another $5 billion of Federal funds out- 
lay, consisting of $3 billion plus $2 bil- 
lion more on presidential approval. I 
would like to deal directly with that 
argument, because some of my colleagues 
might have been influenced by that 
argument on the floor at that time. To 
begin with, there is no likelihood that 
the Government would ever be called 
upon to pay that amount of money in 
any one policy year. It should be re- 
membered that the $3 billion or $5 bil- 
lion represents the total authorized 
amount of liability in force, and to my 
mind the statement that this amount of 
liability in force must be paid off in any 
one year is contrary to the fact, and I 
think the facts will prove it. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Is it not also 
true that the program today is even 
more important than it was when you 
first introduced your amendment, in 
view of the recent floods and the dis- 
asters that have struck different sec- 
tions of our country? 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is 
right. This condition is not confined to 
New England. The only reason more 
New Englanders got on the floor May 7 
in defense of this bill is because we have 
lived with floods longer than anybody 
else in this Nation. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that recent events show that this is 
a problem that is common to the entire 
United States, not only New England 
but the west coast, the north and south 
Atiantic coasts, the middle Atlantic 
coast, Kansas, Iowa, South Dakota, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas. All over the 
United States there is a demand for this 
kind of insurance, for this kind of pro- 
gram, so that the little man who is un- 
able to get insurance might be able to 
insure his property, either his dwelling 
or the contents of his dwelling, for $10,- 
000 coverage. 
This is the kind of coverage that is not 
available generally in the insurance in- 
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dustry, and they have shied away from 
it, as the distinguished chairman has 
said. They have shied away from it, 
because it will be an expensive program, 
and the Federal Government will pay 
all the loss. That is precisely what we 
said when this bill was debated. At that 
time we said the losses would be paid by 
the Federal Government, and this is an 
opportunity to put the Federal Govern- 
ment into the insurance business on a 
plane on which it ought to come in, be- 
cause this is a cooperative basis. On 
this basis the private insurance com- 
panies will write all of the insurance 
and the administration of it will be 
supervised by the Federal Government. 
That is precisely the manner in which 
we ought to get this started. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if these 
insurance policies could also cover such 
items as fences and crops on farmlands 
in the event of floods. 

Mr. BOLAND. No. In my opinion it 
would not cover crop losses, unless there 
was a washaway of the soil by the water. 
It would be possible there. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
thinks it would cover a washaway of the 
soil. Would it cover fences and out- 
buildings on farms? 

Mr. BOLAND. My information is 
that it would cover outbuildings, barns, 
and so forth. 

In the debate in the House on May 7, 
the argument was made against the pro- 
gram on the basis that it would mean 
another $5 billion outlay of Federal 
funds, consisting of $3 billion, plus $2 
billion more on Presidential approval. I 
would like to deal directly with this argu- 
ment because some of my colleagues 
might have been influenced by such a 
statement. 

To begin with, there is no likelihood 
that the Government would ever be 
called upon to pay that amount of mcney 
in any one policy year. It should be 
remembered that the $3 or $5 billion 
represents the total authorized amount 
of liability in force and to make the 
statement that this total liability would 
have to be paid off in any 1 year is con- 
trary to the fact, and I will prove it. 

First, the $3 billion will be spread 
nationwide on a basis related to the 
exposure in the various 14 different rat- 
ing areas and there is no likelihood that 
there would be total losses under all 
policies in all parts of the country at 
the same time. The entire approach 
which has been developed by the FFIA 
has been to spread the risk nationwide 
and not concentrate the coverage in one 
particular flood area. 

Second, the FFIA has built into the 
program certain safeguards in addition 
to those set forth in the statute. They 
are as follows: 

The amount of insurance which can 
be sold to any person or corporation is 
limited to $250,000 and to $10,000 on a 
dwelling and its contents. 

The contract itself will be for 1 year, 
noncancellable with the premium pay- 
able in advance. ‘There will be a 30-day 
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waiting period before the effective 
date—purposely adopted to avoid in- 
suring risks when the storm warnings 
go up, and cancelling policies when the 
storms have passed over. 

In addition to a number of exclusions, 
the contracts will contain a $500 deduct- 
ible plus 5 percent of the remainder of 
the loss. 

Most losses arising under the contracts 
will in all probability be partial losses, 
and the amounts payable will fall below 
the face amount of the policies. Con- 
sequently, the total amount of $3 bil- 
lion authorized by the statute, represent- 
ing the maximum face amount of the 
contracts issued, is not and reasonably 
should not be assumed to be the measure 
of the Government’s exposure. 

By selling the contracts nationwide, 
we believe sufficient spread will be ob- 
tained to minimize losses. The rating 
treatment is based on major river basins, 
and experience shows that all river 
basins do not suffer damaging floods in 
any one year. 

As indicated previously, losses may be 
lower than the amount paid by the 
policyholders alone and, conversely, may 
exceed that amount. In our opinion, 
over a period of years, with progressive 
rate adjustments, the premium income 
from policyholders should be equal to 
or above what we can reasonably expect 
to pay out in claims settlement. 

The underwriting and distribution of 
the contracts will be controlled so that 
there will be no undue concentration in 
any one area. Rates will be adjusted 
rapidly to changing conditions, espe- 
cially in areas of high exposure. 

By controlling rates, underwriting, and 
distribution, I expect to modify the sub- 
sidy downward with the hope that it 
would ultimately reach zero. If this pro- 
gram is to be absorbed into the private 
insurance market, as intended by the 
Congress, the rate must be adequate, 
without any contribution from the States 
or Federal Government. 

To take the argument of those opposed 
to this motion that you measure the 
amount of loss by the insurance in force 
and then assume that that is the lia- 
bility that would have to be paid off in 
any 1 year would mean that no insur- 
ance company could exist. The fact is 
that no insurance company ever deals 
with the total liability in force. The 
only figure that is meaningful is the 
average annual losses a company will be 
called upon to pay and then obtain suf- 
ficient premium, income for that pur- 
pose, and that is what the FFIA program 
is designed to do. The experts who have 
been dealing with this program have 
placed the figure of $90 million as the 
maximum liability that the Government 
would be called upon to pay in losses in 
any 1 year and the rates are based on 
this figure. 

One of my distinguished colleagues re- 
ferred in the debate of May 7 to the fact 
that in 1951 flood losses in the Kansas 
City area amounted to $2% billion and 
then made the assumption that if $2 
billion of these losses were covered un- 
der the program, or even $1 billion, the 
Government, after the collection of pre- 
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miums, would have to pay out of the 
United States Treasury $900 million for 
that 1 flood alone. Again, those opposed 
to this motion are dealing with false 
assumptions. The $24 billion to which 
they refer takes into account all types 
of losses and as I have already indicated, 
this flood insurance would he spread 
nationwide and there could not be a 
concentration of this amount of liability 
in any one area. Secondly, much of the 
properties that go into making up the 
$2% billion would not be insured under 
exclusions in the insurance contract it- 
self, Thirdly, the maximum liability on 
any 1 property is fixed by statute at 
$10,000 on dwellings and $250,000 on 
commercial properties, and there are de- 
ductible provisions, all of which would 
reduce the total amount of losses paya- 
ble by the Government. In addition, not 
all persons in any flood area will be 
holders of policies. Indeed, it has been 
stated by those opposed to this motion 
that the premiums are so high that not 
many people would purchase it anyway. 

Congress wisely provided that this was 
to be an experimental program with a 
5-year maximum period. Those opposed 
to the motion, in recognition of this ex- 
perimental measure, have stated that the 
FFIA should continue to study the pro- 
gram another year and use up the $325,- 
000 remaining out of the original appro- 
priation of $500,000. In my judgment, 
to continue to study this program fur- 
ther would be a waste of time and money. 
The best abilities available in the private 
insurance industry and in Government 
have developed this program after al- 
most 10 months of diligent, conscientious, 
and continuous work and study and, in 
their opinion, it is now ready to be given 
a trial by actually offering the product 
to the American public at the prices that 
have been determined upon. The only 
real test of whether this program or any 
other is feasible is the market place, and 
while the agency could continue to study 
various aspects indefinitely, we will never 
know whether or not the program is 
sound and marketable unless and until 
it is given a field test by actual sale of 
policies. In addition, all insurance, and 
in fact, all new business ventures must 
develop experience upon which to predi- 
cate prices, distribution, and accepta- 
bility, and the only way that can be done 
in this new venture is by actually offering 
the contract of insurance publicly. The 
insurance industry has made it abun- 
dantly clear that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment develops experience, which they 
are unable to do, and this experience 
establishes the feasibility of this type 
of insurance, they would then undertake 
to offer such coverage to the American 
people on a private-enterprise basis, 
which is the ultimate result this Congress 
had in mind when it passed the legisla- 
tion less than 1 year ago. 

I therefore urgently recommend this 
House to authorize the $14 million by 
appropriation in order that we can give 
this program a fair trial and achieve the 
results which were intended by offering 
to the American people some measure of 
self-protection. 
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Mr. Speaker, I include an editorial 
from the Washington Post of June 17, 


1957: 
IMPERILED FLOOD INSURANCE 


The move to deny all funds for flood in- 
surance merits a high place on the list of 
strange actions taken in the name of 
economy. Last year Congress appropriated 
$500,000 to set up the Federal Flood Indem- 
nity Administration. In 1955 the country’s 
losses from floods had mounted to about $1 
billion and Congress was almost unanimous 
in its decision that something must be done 
to minimize these losses to citizens and to 
relieve the Government of heavy demands 
for the relief of flood victims. Now the 
flood-insurance system is ready to operate, 
but the House voted to deny it the necessary 
funds. 

What has happened to change Congres- 
sional sentiment in this fashion? One factor 
is the reduction of flood losses last year, 
although they are again high in 1957, and 
another is the economy wave. As the flood- 
insurance program is not yet in operation, 
some legislators appear to have concluded 
that it can be slashed without taking any- 
thing away from anybody. Well, that may 
be good politics, but it involves a flagrant 
disregard of the public interest. 

One absurd argument that is being made 
against the program is that it would mean 
another $5 billion outlay of Federal funds. 
Actually the FFIA is authorized to write 
insurance totaling not more than $3 billion, 
which could be raised to $5 billion upon au- 
thorization by the President, but this would 
create only insurance liability. The FFIA 
has set up a schedule of flood-insurance 
rates, covering 14 different zones, with the 
aid of commercial rating specialists. People 
in danger of floods would buy this flood in- 
surance from commercial firms with the 
Government merely underwriting the ven- 
ture because no private company is in a 
position to do so. Some losses might be in- 
curred, but it is absurd to talk as if the 
$3 billion liability were an expenditure. 

For the first time this system would en- 
able people living in areas of flood danger 
to contribute to their own protection. That 
is in accord with the general American pat- 
tern. The net effect might be to reduce de- 
mands upon the Government in flood emer- 
gencies and thus produce savings instead of 
added expenditures. Certainly a system that 
offers such potential advantages to the Gov- 
ernment as well as to flood victims should 
not be abandoned without a trial. 

House conferees who have been fighting 
this program will take their disagreement 
with the Senate conferees to the House floor 
today. That will give an opportunity for 
second thinking. In our opinion, the House 
should candidly recognize its error and ac- 
cept the $14 million the Senate wrote into 
the third supplemental appropriations bill 
to put the system into operation. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentieman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the issue before us is whether 
the House conferees are to recede on 
their disagreement with Senate amend- 
ment No. 15 to the third supplemental 
appropriations bill—H. R. 7221. This 
would restore $14 million to the Federal 
Flood Indemnity Administration. I am 
speaking in favor of restoring that sum. 

This issue was before this House on 
May 7. But in spite of the lengthy dis- 
cussion we had on the flood insurance 
item at that time I don’t think the 
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Members had an opportunity to under- 
stand the real issues. There was some 
confusion on this item because of errors 
of fact that came forth during the heat 
of the debate. If we are to deal intelli- 
gently with this matter, those errors must 
be corrected. 

Let me add that this is not an academic 
question of keeping the RECORD correct— 
although that is a factor. These errors 
of fact are preventing people all over 
America—my constituents included— 
from getting protection against flood 
losses which this Congress authorized in 
the past session. 

By way of background, the President 
asked in his budget message for $100 
million to make the flood insurance pro- 
gram operative. Subsequentiy, the ad- 
ministration cut its estimates in half and 
the actual request was for $50 million. 

The Federal Flood Insurance Act, 
which we enacted last year by an over- 
whelming majority, authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to insure $3 billion worth of 
property, and another $2 billion with the 
authorization of the President. By nor- 
mal insurance standards this is a small 
underwriting authority. Many individ- 
ual fire and casualty companies insure 
greater valuations of property. ~ 

The Government will use normal pri- 
vate enterprise channels to market and 
service this flood insurance and it will 
pay the insurance companies for their 
actual costs—and nothing more. For 
this purpose, it is estimated the Govern- 
ment will need $14 million. That is the 
item we are considering today. 

Let us be clear on that. The $14 mil- 
lion we are now considering—which was 
restored in the appropriation by the Sen- 
ate—is not for the Federal Flood 
Indemnity Administration to hire em- 
ployees, or to pay rent or to do any of the 
other things that contribute to enlarging 
the Federal establishment. It is to pay 
for the services of the private insurance 
people who will be performing a valuable 
service for the Government—in place of 
Government employees. 

Some Members have implied that the 
insurance companies will make money on 
this arrangement. That is not so. The 
companies have agreed to sign contracts 
with the Federal Government whereby 
they will perform these functions at no 
profit, no overhead, and will not even 
charge for administrative costs. The net 
effect is that Frank Meistrell, Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Flood Indemnity 
Administration, has an option on the 
services of the entire American insur- 
ance industry at cost. He will pay for 
these services if and when they are used. 
I challenge anyone to suggest a more 
efficient and economicai way to do this 
job. 

If you have a piece of property and 
you want to insure it against floods, the 
Government will estimate the rate. If 
the estimate is $1 for $100 of insurance, 
the property owner will pay 60 cents and 
the Government. will pay 40 cents. The 
40 cents is the subsidy which was men- 
tioned on the House floor during the past 
debate. The subsidy money does not go 
to the insurance companies as a Member 
suggested. It goes into a disaster insur- 
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ance fund—along with the property 
owner’s 60 cents of premium payment— 
and this money will be earmarked as loss 
reserves. This premium money and 
subsidy money can be used only for one 
purpose: Payments of loss claims. 

Where will the Federal Flood Indem- 
nity Administration get the subsidy 
money for the disaster insurance fund? 
By borrowing from the Treasury. 

The borrowing authority is provided 
in the Federal Flood Insurance Act of 
1956. I had to look to be sure. During 
some of the debate on this floor on May 7 
it sounded for all the world like this 
agency had been caught sneaking into 
the Treasury through some legal loop- 
hole. But no, here is the authorization 
in the act we passed in this body. ‘The 
act gives the agency the right to bor- 
row—and I quote—“an amount not ex- 
ceeding $500 million (or such greater 
amount as may be approved by the 
President) .” 

A distinguished Member of this House: 
a man whose ability we all respect— 
had this to say during the heat of the 
May 7 debate: 

One section says that the amount of in- 
surance that can be outstanding at any one 
time is a small, paltry sum of $5 billion. So 
I presume that any good administrator would 
limit the amount of Treasury borrowing to 
a cool $5 billion. And how often? Every 12 
months, Five billion dollars every 12 
months. Now think about that. 


I did think about that and I was 
shocked to think that a distinguished 
Member would make such a statement 
on the floor of this House. 

True, the agency can insure $3 billion 
worth of property and another $2 billion 
with the authority of the President. 
True, if there are losses in excess of 
premium income the agency will borrow 
to pay claims. 

But do you know that in any large dis- 
aster only a percentage of the victims 
carry insurance? Do you know that 
most people under insure? The Govern- 
ment’s flood-insurance policies only per- 
mit $10,000 coverage on a home and 
$250,000 on commercial property. Do 
you know that every policy will carry 
deductible provisions where the insured 
must pay the first $500 of his loss plus 
5 percent of the remainder of the loss? 
Do you know that zoning provisions in 
the act give the agency the right to re- 
fuse to write insurance in an area if there 
are no zoning laws to keep people out 
of the way of floods? 

Enough on the misstatements. I want 
to use the rest of my time to advise the 
House on the implications of the vote 
today. We are voting here on the life or 
the death of the flood-insurance pro- 
gram. 

The House previously passed this ap- 
propriations bill providing no funds for 
the Federal Flood Indemnity Adminis- 
tration, The Committee on Appropria- 
tions advised the agency to use the bal- 
ance of money appropriated last year— 
some $300,000—to continue studies on 
the problem. .But that money previously 
appropriated is for use only in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It has not been reap- 
propriated. So the agency dies at the 
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end of this June. And so does the flood 
insurance program, And so do the hopes 
of my people and millions of others along 
the eastern seaboard, in the Ohio Val- 
ley, the Mississippi-Missouri Valley, in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and the west coast. 

These Americans are asking only for 
the right to buy insurance protection 
from flood losses. They can get char- 
ity—the Red Cross is wonderful at that, 
They can get Federal handouts—the 
Federal Government disburses millions 
of dollars in relief to disaster areas. 

But they do not want charity and they 
do not want relief. They want to pay 
for what they get, 

But Members of this House stand up 
and say “No. You can’t pay enough for 
this insurance to make a profit. So we 
are not going to sell it to you, There 
have been floods for a thousand years 
and there will be floods for another thou- 
sand. Too bad for you who get hurt. 
But no profit, no insurance.” 

I urge the Members to vote instruc- 
tions to our conferees that they recede 
from their disagreement with Senate 
amendment 15 and restore $14 million 
to the flood-insurance program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I call at- 
tention to the fact that within a few 
weeks this House will have before it a 
special insurance bill in relation to 
peacetime atomic energy reactors, which 
will involve about $500 million. We may 
have to do that in order to inspire this 
activity; yet we shall probably find that 
those who oppose this $14 million appro- 
priation will vigorously fight for the 
passage of that bill, And I probably will 
favor the bill, recognizing the practical 
situation that exists in connection with 
peacetime reactors. On the other hand, 
it seems to me that we should not make 
fish of one and flesh of another. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
agree with the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylva-= 
nia. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bo- 
LAND] on the fine fight that he has made 
on this issue. Also I compliment the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson]. When the amendment was 
on the floor previously, I spoke in favor 
of it. Iam in support of the amendment 
now and I hope that this House wiil 
adopt it. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu=- 
setts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have the gentleman emphasize 
the point that there is no question about 
the fact that the losses will never run 
up to $3 billion or $5 billion. I think 
that was the point that was made in the 
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House on May 7 that impressed the 
House more than any other argument. 
The fact of the matter is that the risk 
will be spread all over the United States 
and that the risk will be allocated in par- 
ticular river basins; and that the amount 
of the premiums that will be paid will 
be paid according to the type of risk that 
the Government will insure. So I say 
that there is no possibility of the Federal 
Government ever being called upon to 
pay anything like $3 billion or $5 bil- 
lion in losses. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is it 
not also true that this is the first time 
those who are frequently stricken by 
fioods will have the opportunity to pay 
toward indemnity for some of their own 
losses? 

Mr. BOLAND. This is the first op- 
portunity that has ever been offered. I 
think it is a good opportunity to give 
these people a chance to get some relief. 
This is a good way to stop the relief and 
rehabilitation that the Federal Govern- 
ment pours into disaster areas. I think 
this is a good way to save money. It is 
a good way to save tax money because 
every time there is a disastrous flood of 
course there is a large number of losses 
taken for tax purposes. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cuts, S 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I think the 
gentleman is making a very good point, 
because actually this is a program which 
in the long run could save money. When 
any disaster occurs on any large scale 
Uncle Sam comes in and picks up the 
whole tab. Here we have an opportunity 
to give the people themselves a chance 
to participate in that program. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. I thank also all 
of those Members of the House from 
the many, many States involved on both 
Sides of the aisle for the tremendous 
amount of assistance being given us in 
this effort. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. The gentleman is 
making a constructive statement on this 
very necessary program, if we make in- 
surance available for flood disaster I be- 
lieve that a substantial number of poli- 
cies will be issued and should give a 
reasonable spread of coverage through- 
out the potential flood areas. The pre- 
miums income, without a doubt will 
come from all areas subject to floods 
which will build a reserve to cope with 
many of the normal losses. Should 
flood insurance be available and a loss 
occurs the demand on the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be lessened because they 
would have had the opportunity to buy 
insurance and the Government would 
not have the implied responsibility to 
assist in an emergency. Nobody sym- 
pathizes too much with a person who 
neglects to protect his property by tak- 
ing out fire insurance. So if you have 
insurance available there will be little 
reason for people not insuring, the 
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money the Federal Government puts up 
will be small as compared to the pre- 
miums paid by the property owners, I 
believe this program assisted by the Fed- 
eral Government can be developed into 
an actually sound program and will 
eventually revert to private enterprise. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Does 
not the gentleman think this should be 
consistent with the argument of those 
who say the Federal Government should 
get out of the business of direct grants 
wherever possible? Is it not a fact that 
here at least to some degree as never 
before there is an opportunity for people 
to help pay indemnity? 

Mr. SCUDDER. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the House will agree to the motion to 
recede and concur in this amendment. 
As has been said already, this is insur- 
ance in which individuals will have an 
opportunity to participate. 

Last year when this House passed a 
bill creating the Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration it was fully understood by 
everyone that this would mean that the 
Federal Government would have to 
spend some money. But let us not forget 
that each time we have a disaster the 
Federal Government spends a lot of 
money, because we are all in the same 
position, we all feel full of sympathy for 
the individuals who are suffering these 
hardships. 

I have said in the past and I repeat 
now, those of you who have not lived 
through a flood have no idea of what it 
actually is. I say to you it was my ex- 
perience in 1955 to go through that ter- 
rific nightmare that struck my district so 
forcefully. I shall never forget it, and I 
hope I never again have the same expe- 
rience. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I refresh the 
memory of the Members of the House 
that only within the past several weeks 
a number of places in Missouri were vis- 
ited with floods, also Kansas and a wide 
area of Texas and Oklahoma, so this is 
not a sectional problem, it is a national 
problem. May I also call attention to 
the fact that the Federal Flood Indem- 
nity Administration has set up a sched- 
ule of flood insurance rates covering 14 
regions. 

Mr. FORAND. There is absolutely no 
question about what the gentleman says. 
It is the truth. We must also keep in 
mind the fact that the insurance com- 
panies have shied away from this type 
of risk. There is nobody that wants to 
take this type of risk except Uncle Sam, 
who should in view of the fact that all 
of the taxpayers of the country, if they 
do not contribute through the flood in- 
surance program to the relief of the 
people affected by floods, will do it 
through their contributions to the Red 
Cross or through the President’s emer- 
gency fund. They will do it in one way 
or another. Yet, the poor individual 
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who is hit is the person who has to rely 
on charity whereas here you give him the 
opportunity to recover at least a part of 
his loss through insurance for which he 
has contributed in part. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. I want to join with 
the gentleman `n his urging the House 
to adopt the Senate amendment and 
give the people of the Nation an oppor- 
tunity to protect themselves with a form 
of insurance that private industry does 
not offer. No insurance company offers 
this kind of insurance. Furthermore, 
this is not a local problem. We have 
seen, recently, Texas as well as many 
other States suffering from devastating 
floods. I certainly hope the House will 
give the people of the United States an 
opportunity to have this insurance and 
to give this insurance program a trial. 
If it proves successful, then it can be 
turned over to the private insurance 
companies. If it is not successful, then 
we will cancel it out. 

Mr. FORAND. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct in his observation, and 
I thank him. 

Mr. BONNER. This is a fair request 
to make of the House. 

Mr. FORAND. The point for us to re- 
member is that the Congress recognized 
the necessity for this last year. 

Mr. BONNER. Yes; and the House 
passed it by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. FORAND. That is correct. The 
House passed this bill last year. Now 
we have been spending money to set up 
this program. The program is about 
ready to go, but if the plan does not 
have blood in its veins, it just cannot 
live. 

Mr. BONNER. This is simply provid- 
ing something to implement the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. Unlike most of my col- 
leagues, I would be interested in seeing 
a “Flood” in my district at least every 
second year. 

Mr. FORAND. ‘The gentleman has 
one all the time. 

Mr. FLOOD. But apart from that 
point, in the northeastern part of Penn- 
sylvania 2 years ago we were struck by 
a devastating hurricane and floods and 
many of the people there, based upon 
the action of the House last year, are an- 
ticipating the setup to execute this pro- 
gram. I certainly concur with the ef- 
forts of the gentleman in introducing 
the amendment. 

Mr. FORAND. Before my time runs 
out, I would like to call the attention of 
the Members to a newspaper clipping 
which has just been handed tome. The 
news story is entitled “Tornado Drops 
Out of Driving Rain, Destroys 25 Homes 
in Texas Town.” It is as follows: | 
TORNADO Drops OUT OF DRIVING RAIN, DE- 

STROYS 25 HOMES IN TEXAS TOWN f 
` OLTON, TEX, May 24.—A sneak tornado 
smashed down out of a driving rain here to+ 
day to destroy 25 homes—1 twister of more 
than 20 that boiled across west Texas. l 
.A hundred homes were damaged by ane 
other at Tahoka, 
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State police reported 1 person missing and 
3 injured here when the twister wiped out 
the Negro and Latin-American sections. 
Rubble was being searched tonight for more 
possible victims. 

The tornadoes broke out shortly before 
noon and marched across upper Texas until 
late afternoon. 

They raged from Amarillo, in the heart of 
the Texas Panhandle, as far south as Midland, 
240 miles south of Amarillo. 

In north central Texas—at Fort Worth and 
Denton—fiash floods from rains, of more than 
8 inches in places, drove additional home- 
owners fleeing for safety. 

It was the 37th day of violent weather in 
Texas, which began April 18. An estimated 
64 or more persons have died this spring in 
the State from tornadoes, floods and light- 
ning. Property loss has been estimated as 
well in excess of $100 million. 

At Tahoka, 30 miles south of Lubbock, the 
tornado hit shortly after 1 p.m. At the small 
community of Wilson nearby it blew away 
5 or 6 houses, and moved over Tahoka. 

In Tahoka proper, it damaged about 100 
structures, stripping off roofs, destroying 
garages and other light buildings. The storm 
at Tahoka was preceded by a deluge with 
hail the size of baseballs. 

At Hereford, about midway between Lub- 
bock and Abilene, an approaching tornado 
almost caused panic. Streets were cleared 
in 80 minutes. At least 4 traffic collisions 
occurred as residents scrambled for safety, 
and 1 man was injured in a traffic accident. 

At Denton overnight rains of 8.02 inches 
sent Pecan Creek on a rampage. More than 
50 families were driven from their homes. 

Early today, the second deluge in 2 days 
soaked water-weary Fort Worth, forcing hun- 
dreds from their homes again. Police pa- 
troled the area, rousing residents about 2 
a. m. with sirens. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I compliment 
the gentleman on the fine statement that 
he has made. I want to tell him I am 
in utter accord with this legislation. 
However, I do not believe tornado in- 
surance as such is included in this flood- 
control measure, but I am still for it be- 
cause tornado insurance is purchasable 
now from the regular stock companies 
along with fire, lightning, windstorm, and 
so on. 

Mr. FORAND. But the tornadoes 
bring the floods. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. And losses from 
floods are not insurable. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
speak in favor of the fiood insurance 
amendment. It is one of the features of 
President Eisenhower’s great humanita- 
rian program to help the people. Floods 
and disasters respect neither individuals 
nor sections. They come unexpectedly 
to all people. We should all realize the 
necessity of doing something about this 
problem, Realizing the scope of recent 
disasters, the President would like to 
construct a program of aid. The Presi- 
dent is in favor of this program because 
he believes it is not just spending more 
money, but rather he believes that 
through the establishment of a proper 
insurance program the country can save 
money when disaster comes and erases 
the savings of a lifetime. 
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- Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, I again 
desire to add my voice to those who are 
appealing for this $14 million to imple- 
ment the Federal Flood Indemnity Pro- 
gram. 

Those devastated by the 1955 floods 
will not soon forget the terrible loss of 
life and property which resulted. We, 
the Congress, however, are now being 
charged with having forgotten. 

Last year the Congress adopted the 
Federal flood indemnity insurance pro- 
gram. It may not be a perfect law, as 
has been claimed by some of its critics. 
However, what law is? Last year the 
memory of the devastating floods of 1955 
was fresh in the minds of the Members 
of the Congress, and the decision was al- 
most unanimous that something must be 
done to minimize these losses to citizens 
and to relieve the Government of heavy 
demands for the relief of fiood victims. 
Appropriate legislation was enacted into 
law. No one can deny that the legisla- 
tion then passed represents the first 
practical attempt to make flood insur- 
ance available at reasonable rates. 

Under this program, people living in 
areas of flood danger are, for the first 
time, offered a practical approach to 
their ever present problem. 

However, the program on the books is 
completely valueless without money to 
bring it into being. 

I would like to repeat what I said be- 
fore on this subject—this is not charity— 
it is merely giving to all people of this 
country the opportunity to partially pro- 
tect themselves in time of flood—it gives 
them the opportunity to purchase needed 
insurance. 

This is in accord with the general 
American pattern. The net effect might 
be to reduce demands upon the Govern- 
ment in flood emergencies anq thus pro- 
duce savings instead of added expendi- 
tures. 

The sum of only $14 million is asked at 
this time. Last year it was felt that 
there was a clear duty to provide this 
protection. Is such duty any less this 
year? Therefore, I support this appro- 
priation item. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I concur in the 
statements just made by the gentleman. 
I would remind the Members of the 
House that they only would have to wit- 
ness a devastating flood once to realize 
the value of a piece of legislation like 
this. As far as the people are concerned, 
it is something that will help them. It 
is something that will help them to re- 
habilitate their business establishments 
and rebuild their homes. It is a program 
that will protect them in the future. 

With many of my colleagues here in the 
House, I introduced flood-insurance leg- 
islation as early as January 3, 1956, I 
supported and fought for the bill that 
was subsequently enacted. This law must 
be given a thorough trial to afford our 
people some measure of protection 
against future floods. 

In my district in Connecticut, we are 
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ventive works before the next storms 
strike. But the alarming fact we must 
not forget is that no flood-protective 
works are 100 percent efficient, and floods 
can and do occur somewhere in this coun- 
try every season of the year. Further- 
more, it requires years of engineering 
planning and construction to provide 
adequate flocd-control protection. In 
the interim, flood insurance will afford 
some measure of protection. 

Flood losses this year are already in 
excess of the damage caused in the whole 
of 1956, and the arrival of the hurricane 
season is awaited with great misgivings. 
Few sections of the country are complete- 
ly secure from flood disaster, and it weuld 
be wrong to deny so many of our people 
the protection afforded by the Federal 
flood-indemnity program. 

I have personally followed the step-by- 
step development of the flood-indemnity 
program, and I am firmly convinced that 
Commissioner Frank J. Meistrell’s asso- 
ciates have formulated an economical 
and practical program that could be put 
into effect almost immediately if we to- 
day make available the operating funds 
contained in this meager appropriations 
item requested at this time. 

Under the proposed program, any per- 
son can buy Government insurance 
against flood loss on his home, firm, or 
business property up to prescribed 
amounts, at rates which may be from $1 
to $2.50 per $100 of coverage. The con- 
tracts will be sold and serviced by pee 
private insurance industry. 

I can think of no more economical way 
to operate this program than by using the 
personnel and facilities of the insurance 
industry on an actual cost basis. This is 
what the insurance industry has agreed 
to do, and it is convincing proof of their 
desire to make this new experiment in 
insurance a genuine success. 

I earnestly implore my colleagues in 
the House to support this $14 million ap- 
propriation item to implement the Fed- 
eral flood-indemnity program, 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. Iyield. 

Mr. MAY. I concur in what my col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecticut, 
has said as well as the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts and I 
concur with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts who has instituted this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I attended the flood-control 
conference called by the President and, 
together with the Governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania, at the request of the 
President. I was much impressed with 
the need for the program. I concur in 
and support the position that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has taken. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that people living in areas 
which may be flooded live in perfect 
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program such as this would do much to 
alieviate their loss. 

Mr. MARTIN. I repeat, this legisla- 
tion is a considered effort to help people 
help themselves. That is the heart of 
this program. It is not expected to be 
a continued expense upon the Govern- 
ment; it is an effort in time of need to 
give people a chance to have the insur- 
ance which would rescue them from 
disaster. 

' Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the committee 
with regard to page 4 and amendments 
11, 12, and 13 which were deleted in the 
Senate. 

My question to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations with re- 
gard to that is: I understand there is a 
Senate bill pending which would accom- 
plish the same objective, S. 1740, and I 
understand that it is the belief of the 
Committee on Appropriations that the 
matter should be handled in that man- 
ner, and that already some 16 beneficial 
companies have been taken care of; that 
there are 9 who do not have the benefit 
the other 16 already have. ' 

Am I correct in understanding that, as 
a result of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s action they are covered in the Sen- 
ate bill when it is enacted? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I think the gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of my interrogating the chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomas] 
on the deletion of amendments Nos. 11, 
12, and 13 under chapter V, Independent 
Offices, which “deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate relating to the Fed- 
eral employees’ group life insurance 
fund” was to bring to light the effect this 
deletion has on many retired people who 
have group life insurance with beneficial 
associations that have not as yet been 
taken over under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as 
amended in 1955, some 9 of some 25 of 
such groups, and some 90,000 people who 
have no redress if Congress doesn’t give 
some relief this year. 

The deleted language eliminates $180,- 
000 to appropriate this amount for pay- 
ment from the employees’ life insurance 
fund expenses incurred by the: Civil 
Service Commission in assuming and 
maintaining the assets and liabilities of 
certain beneficial associations, a pro- 
gram entered into under the 1954 act 
but which must be abandoned so far as 
the remaining 9 associations with 
slightly over 90,000 policyholders thus 
put in jeopardy. Since the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955, amending the 1954 act, the 
Commission has assumed the assets and 
liabilities of 16 such beneficial associa- 
tions, leaving these 9 yet unassumed, 
and the Commission is without time— 
act expires August 17—or money to com- 
plete the job already embarked upon. 

It certainly is unfair to have the 
‘United States undertake to assume the 
assets and liabilities of only a part of 
the beneficial associations and a part of 
the. policyholders. Why should some 
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90,000 policyholders in some 9 associa- 
tions be discriminated against? Con- 
gress is responsible as the results of the 
1954 act for jeopardizing these associa- 
tions by enacting the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act, and recog- 
nized this would be the case by passing 
the 1955 act giving some relief. 

I brought out in debate that the Sen- 
ate has had favorably reported to it S. 
1740 by the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service and I trust that it will 
be passed promptly, this bill authoriz- 
ing the continuation of the program un- 
cer the 1955 act and protecting these 
90,000 policyholders. My purpose was to 
call this situation to the attention of 
the House and to elicit from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations the thought 
that the amount was eliminated mainly 
because of the possible question that the 
spending of the money had not been 
sufficiently authorized and that the com- 
mittee thus was not necessarily opposed 
to it in principle. I trust immediate 

ction will be taken by the Senate, and 
I urge the House to act favorably on the 
matter as well. 

Wr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
clusion, we have spent some money in 
perfecting this experiment and we are 
about ready to go ahead. Let us not stop 
now. Let us spend these few millions 
requested in the hope that it will save 
the country many millions later. People 
overcome by great disasters have a, right 
to expect aid from their Government. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentieman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 
` Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
full well the complex problems relating 
to the adoption of an adequate, equi- 
table, flood-insurance bill. 

When I first appeared before our very 
distinguished House Committee on 
Banking and Currency during the hear- 
ings on the original proposal, I expressed 
myself very definitely on the point that 
any worthwhile flood-insurance program 
would have to apportion the risk over 
the entire field on the principle of the 
war risk insurance laws. However, this 
principle was not accepted. On the 
other hand, another approach was 
adopted by the committee which worked 
Jong and zealously, and this one was 
finally adopted by the Congress last year. 

I presume that no one, including the 
committee which labored long and dil- 
igently to perfect suitable legislation, 
would contend that the bill adopted was 
completely satisfactory or adequate. It 
was reported and passed with the dis- 
tinct understanding that it was a begin- 
ning, so to speak, that would inaugurate 
a period of experimentation in order 
that with some experience in this diffi- 
cult field a program could be finally 
evolved that would do the job that will 
have to be done in order to afford sufi- 
‘cient protection for flood-stricken areas. 

I still adhere to my original concept 
that such a bill should be much broader 
in its coverage. I recognize the difficul- 
ties that are implicit in such a broad- 
gaged measure. First, it would be nec- 
essary, as I think it is with regard to all 
proposals of this kind, to write into the 
legislation safeguards for our private en- 
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be most zealous not to set up needless 
competition with the private companies. 
At the same time we have every reason 
to expect the cooperation of private com- 
panies and-recognition on their part 
that the Nation is confronted with a ma- 
jor problem regarding flood insurance 
that must be solved by something more 
than the mere creation of makeshift 
provisions, 

When we consider the large number 
of floods and natural disasters that oc- 
cur every year in this country and the 
great damage and havoc that is wrought 
and the stultification of incentive and 
enterprise that frequently results as an 
aftermath, it seems shocking indeed that 
the Congress should turn its back during 
this session upon the ficod-insurance 
legislation which we enacted during the 
last session. The proposed abandon- 
ment of the flood-insurance program is 
neither wise, nor can it be logically 
justified on the grounds of economy or 
any other grounds. The few million dol- 
lars that are involved here in order to 
carry last year’s program forward are of 
little or no consequence in the overall 
budget of over $73 billion. In fact, the 
amount sought is negligible and petty as 
compared with huge sums we are spend- 
ing abroad and at home for many causes 
far less worthy and certainly less urgent. 

None of us can be sure of the degree 
of urgency that is involved in this legis- 
lation because great, fearsome, natural 
disasters, floods caused by violent sus- 
tained storms, tornadoes and other holo- 
causts, protracted droughts, wind and 
sand storms, devastating fires, and other 
destructive natural phenomena would 
seem to be on the increase. 

There are some who believe that the 
large number of severe storms, climatic 
phenomena, tornadoes, and the like that 
we have been having recently are at- 
tributable to current nuclear experi- 
ments, in fact, many things seem rightly 
or wrongly to be attributed to these man- 
made explosions designed to perfect sub- 
stances of apparently almost infinite, 
global destructibility. Notwithstanding 
the assurances of the scientists and ex- 
perts, many thoughtful American citi- 
zens are not persuaded that there is not 
some relation between nuclear explosions 
and recent natural disasters stemming 
from violent, torrential storms. I am 
not asserting that there is necessarily 
any relation between the two, because I 
have not had the opportunity to study 
the question at any great length, but the 
occurrence of so many of these holo- 
causts serves vividly to bring forcibly to 
our attention the need for adequate Gov- 
ernment organization to cope with them, 
and this includes not only flood insur- 
ance, but the adoption of other proposals 
improving our readiness and efficiency 
in handling these disasters which I have 
heretofore touched upon in the House 
and about which, unfortunately, in the 
broader sense, the Congress has not as 
yet taken affirmative action. 

To be sure, we have made substantial 
provisions for relief and rehabilitation 
of distressed areas and on the whole 
these have been carried out by the Gov- 
ernment. In the case of storms and dis- 
asters in my own district and area and 
in other areas, I may say with pride and 
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gratitude that the Congress has acted 
to provide assistance and to inaugurate 
projects that will materially reduce, if 
not entirely eliminate, many future 
dangers. In my appearance before our 
distinguished House Appropriations 
Committee recently in support of addi- 
tional budgetary implementation of ex- 
isting projects, I was happy to note what 
seemed to me to be a commendable un- 
derstanding of these problems and a co- 
operative spirit and purpose to further 
their solution. I have every reason to 
believe that pending legislation will ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to carry for- 
ward the urgent projects that have been 
commenced. 

It is to the broader aspects that Iam 
addressing myself, first, with regard to 
natural disasters, and, secondly, with re- 
gard to so-called manmade disasters 
which may seem remote—and we hope 
they are and believe they will be—but 
which nevertheless are definitely with- 
in the range of possibility, however much 
we may seek to persuade ourselves to the 
contrary. In other words, it is to every 
eventuality, and not merely to some, 
that I direct the attention of the House, 
and this would include provisions for 
an overall, fully integrated, comprehen- 
sive program that would entail the crea- 
tion of an adequate, ready organization 
that could be promptly mobilized both in 
its military and civilian components and 
rush speedily into the breach whenever 
the need arises. 

I am convinced that Congress should 
consider these matters in the very 
broadest sense. I particularly urge the 
adoption of all pending appropriations 
that have been approved by the com- 
mittee up to this time with respect to 
flood and water control and the imple- 
mentation of the flood-insurance pro- 
gram in its entirety, so that we may go 
forward as heretofore authorized and 
planned with the proposed experimen- 
tation program that will point out the 
ways and means by which we can final- 
ly come to an effective solution. 

Let us by all means continue to prac- 
tice commendable economy which we so 
badly need today to insure the American 


people some relief from staggering bur- ' 


dens of taxation. But as we effectuate 
economy and efficiency, let us not be 
blind to the stern fact that we must 
achieve these desirable needs without 
paralyzing or impairing legitimate es- 
sential activities of government. Econ- 
omy achieved at the expense of vital 
governmental programs would be mere- 
ly an illusion and in the end would de- 
feat its own purpose by stultifying the 
progress of the Nation and jeopardizing 
the security, well-being, and happiness of 
the American people. If we avoid irra- 
tional penury as well as extravagant 
spending, we will best be serving the 
paramount national interest. 

The distinguished majority leader, my 
valued friend, Mr. McCormack, with his 
usual forward-looking approach, judg- 
ment, and ability, in an exceedingly mer- 
itorious, able, recent speech on the Fed- 
eral Flood Indemnity Administration, 
has presented an unanswerable plea for 
the further implementation of the pre- 
viously established flood insurance sys- 
tem. Our very able, much beloved, val- 
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ued friend, the distinguished minority 
leader, Mr. Martin, is in strong support 
of flood insurance. The House voted last 
year to commence this most necessary 
program, only $14 million is required to 
put the program into effect, if this sum 
is voted by the House existing plans can 
be put into operation immediately, the 
matter has been exhaustively studied 
and documented, the Government would 
not be competing with private insurance 
companies, Congress would be fully in- 
formed of the progress of the experiment 
so that, if necessary, perfecting action 
might be taken. These are the plain 
facts. 

Many safeguards are contained in the 
bill to minimize the Government’s po- 
tential liability. I allude to the limited 
coverage of $10,000 for single dwellings 
and their contents. The mere state- 
ment of this amount clearly indicates 
and establishes the strict limitations on 
Government liability. 

I am in a position, personally, to tes- 
tify on this phase of the question because 
as a consequence of the 1955 flood dis- 
aster in my district, one company is said 
to have spent about $1 million to reha- 
bilitate its plant and continue the em- 
ployment of about 3,000 employees. 
Other companies spent very substantial 
sums for this purpose, and many of them 
really could not afford it. Many people 
lost everything. Flood insurance would 
greatly mitigate disaster, hardships, and 
damages. 

Conditions are written into the act 
strictly limiting the Government’s lia- 
bility, the risks will be spread over a 
relatively broad field, no policy can be 
issued indiscriminately, and zoning pro- 
visions must be enacted by appropriate 
public bodies which will insure even 
greater restrictions upon Government 
liability. 

The rating system which has now been 
devised is not permanently fixed, but 
will be revised and reshaped in accord- 
ance with actual experience. 

Floods, tornadoes, great natural disas- 
ters are no respecters of section, States, 
areas, or persons. They strike any- 
where without warning, they wreck in- 
describable havoc and damage to persons 
and property. They leave trails of 
tragedy, sorrow, privation, and extensive 
damage. They inflict a national loss as 
well as State and local losses. 

They are happening so frequently 
these days that it must be, it inevitably 
will be, the duty of Congress to cope with 
them. Lip service is not enough. Hop- 
ing that they will not happen is a pal- 
pable delusion. They will happen and we 
cannot foresee where they will strike. 
Yesterday it was my district and State. 
Tomorrow it could be the district and 
State of any other Member of this 
House. Let us act before it is too late, 
and let us act in a way that will render 
maximum, organized, speedy, efficient, 
and economical help to suffering people 
who will need it so badly. No amount of 
clever argument can possibly obscure the 
true urgency for flood insurance. I hope 
and urge that the House will support 
this amendment to recede and agree. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
years ago when this legislation was un- 
der consideration by the House, we had 
in New England and on the eastern sea- 
board from Florida to Maine a territory 
which had suffered one of the worst hur- 
ricane seasons in our history. Follow= 
ing that the west coast, including the 
States of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, suffered some of the worst floods 
in their history. As a result of those 
disasters, appeals were made to Con- 
gress and money was appropriated to 
help in those areas both on the eastern 
seaboard and also in California, Oregon, 
and Washington because of the severe 
losses that were sustained. 

At that time it was suggested this 
might be a regional problem that con- 
cerned only New England and the east- 
ern seaboard or California, Oregon, and 
Washington. Thatnolongeristrue. In 
this present year $200 million of damage 
has occurred because of floods. The 
President has designated certain Mid- 
western States as disaster areas because 
of the recent tornados and floods that 
have occurred. Especially in the South- 
west, in Texas and other States, they 
have suffered more damage this year 
perhaps than they have in many, many 
years. 

As the author of the amendment, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Boran] so well stated a while ago, this 
is not a $5-billion program at all, al- 
though the Government is authorized to 
provide for coverage up to $3 billion. It 
does not mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to spend $3 billion at all. 
It simply means they are going to offer 
this coverage and work in conjunction 
with the insurance companies, as a re- 
sult of which the premiums will, we be- 
lieve, cover the cost of such a program. 

Mr. Speaker, the motion before us 
would restore funds to the Federal Flood 
Indemnity Administration and begin a 
program of flood insurance to offer pro- 
tection to property owners throughout 
America. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I have some close acquaint- 
anceship with this appropriation request. 
And I would suggest to the membership 
that the main issue before us is more 
important that the start or failure of a 
system of flood insurance. The overvid- 
ing question is whether we are going to 
keep our people forever dependent upon 


‘handouts and charity or whether—by 


this vote—we will finally give them an 
opportunity to pay something toward 
their own protection. It is as clear as 
that: charity versus an American system 
of insurance. 

As things stand today your constitu- 
ents and mine cannot buy flood insur- 
ance. Private companies won’t sell any 
and until we appropriate some money to 
get the Government program going they 
cannot buy Federal flood insurance. 

There are people all over this country 
today who wish they had an opportunity 
to put money on the line to protect them- 
selves from the catastrophe of floods. 

As I previously stated, to date this 
year Americans have suffered some $200 
million property damage from floods, ac- 
cording to the latest Corps of Engineers 
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figures. The President has already de- 
clared areas in 11 States as flood disaster 
areas under Public Law 875. The States 
effected are Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Oregon, Virginia, Washington, Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Idaho, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. Twenty other States 
have suffered flood damage of lesser 
magnitude this year. 

This is hardly a sectional issue. I’m 
from New England. We haven’t had a 
flood yet this year. Thirty-two other 
States have. This is a national problem. 

The man who owns his own home, 
whether it be near the shore or in com- 
munities. along the rivers which flow 
through the State, is a substantial mem- 
ber of his community. His roots are 
established in that community. The 
taxes he pays to the community, the 
money he spends on family needs and 
utilities, go to the maintenance of that 
community. If through despair of ever 
being able to feel safe and secure from 
these damaging forces he pulls up stakes 
and goes elsewhere, the community, and 
each of its members, suffers to some ex- 
tent. 

Industry, whether it is of the smail 
shop kind or a substantial manufacturer 
of goods, is the employer of thousands of 
people in the communities of our State. 
If the small shopkeeper becomes so dis- 
couraged that he will not endeavor to 
make a fresh start, or the stockholders 
who own the large manufacturing con- 
cerns decide that their investment must 
be vrotected by moving elsewhere, then 
the very lifeblood of the economic exist- 
ence of the community is drawn off and 
the entire area withers. To my mind it 
is exactly this situation which a system 
of Federal insurance should be designed 
to prevent. 

i recall vividly the situation in Provi- 
dence, R. I., when hurricane warnings 
were raised. For weeks the economic 
life of the city was out of gear. The 
owners of businesses in the downtown 
area were vitally concerned with mov- 
ing merchandise out of the reach of the 
waters which were expected to pour into 
the city. The feeling of frustration was 
terrific. ‘The expressions of despair 
were many, and many times I heard 
men and women say they would never 
go through this experience again. 

I have been told often by people in 
the imsurance business that one of its 
greatest features is the peace of mind 
that it provides for the policyholder. 
With this thought I am in complete 
agreement. 

Thousands of Americans today are re- 
lying upon charity and relief to repair 
or replace their homes, farms, and fac- 
tories which were damaged by floods this 
year. They are hoping also that they 
will be able to deduct some of these 
losses from their next income-tax re- 
turns. 

Neither is the Federal Treasury es- 
caping any losses because of the lack of 
insurance. The 11 disaster areas are 
eligible for millions of dollars of Fed- 
eral relief. Internal Revenue will feel 
the pinch when the next filing time rolls 
around. > 

Mr. Speaker, is this economy? Or is 
this any way for us to treat our con- 
stituents? 
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We are being asked today to start an 
experimental program that will protect 
millions of Americans from the sudden 
catastrophe of unexpected floods. It re- 
places no private enterprises existing to- 
day because there are none in this field. 
It will not establish a large Federal es- 
tablishment because the Government 
will use the services of private insurance 
industry to sell and service these poli- 
cies. 

Although the Government is author- 
ized to cover $3 billion worth of prop- 
erty, this is not an expenditure. We be- 
lieve premium income will substantially 
cover loss payments to property holders. 

But this insurance will give Americans 
the opportunity to protect themselves 
from flood losses for the first time in 
history. I cannot think of a more equi- 
table system. 

I urge the restoration of fiood-insur- 
ance funds. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Lennon]. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
certainly not a political piece of legisla- 
tion, it is not a partisan piece of legisla- 
tion, it is not a sectional piece of legisla- 
tion. The distinguished minority leader 
commented on the fact that the Presi- 
dent wanted this legislation. May I say 
to all of those within my hearing today 
that I believe the people of America want 
this type of legislation and are entitled 
to it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. In all fairness, I 
think it should be stated that former 
President Truman recommended this 
type of legislation also. 

Mr. LENNON. I thank the gentleman 
for his remark. We should not consider 
in any light that this is partisan legis- 
lation. 

Let me say to those of you who are 
present that in October 1954 my con- 
gressional district suffered the greatest 
damage of any section of America by 
Hurricane Hazel. Twelve hundred build- 
ings completely destroyed in 2 counties 
of my Congressional district, 750 homes 
were more than half destroyed and dam- 
age ran into the millions of dollars. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that this in- 
surance is not now available in America 
at any cost, at any price that you may be 
able to pay. The legislation itself pro- 
vides that by July of 1958 the States 
musi enact ordinances that will set up 
flood-preventive measures in order that 
this insurance program may become a 
success. In July of 1959 the act pro- 
vides that the several States who partici- 
pate in this program must share a part 
of the subsidy or cost. The act now 
provides that the Government will pay 
40 percent of the premium and the pol- 
icyholder will pay 60 percent; but, after 
July 1959, the States must come in and 
share part of the expense. I think that 
is right. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman has made a fine statement and 
I want to compliment him on the state- 
ment he has made. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Tilinois 
(Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
just thinking, when they were talking 
about the terrible damage that had been 
inflicted by these floods, that if we had 
had this insurance in vogue at that time 
it would not have been a $2-billion or 
a $3-billion but it might well have been 
a $5-billion obligation on the part of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the $14 million written 
into the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill by the other body was given 
full consideration by our Subcommittee 
on Appropriations in hearings held some 
months ago. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency at that time asked for a $50-mil- 
Tion appropriation, of which $14 million, 
they felt, would be necessary to pay pri- 
vate insurance companies for writing the 
first year’s business. 

They had held many conferences with 
insurance organizations who were quite 
Willing to cooperate, and out of those 
conferences it was mutually agreed that 
it would require about $14 million to pay 
the agents and the expense of puiting a 
year’s business on the books. 

Now, inasmuch as the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency would be by law 
compelled to pay a subsidy of 40 percent 
of the cost of the premium for the in- 
sured, it was estimated that the Govern- 
ment’s part of the subsidy for the first 
year would run $36 million. This would 
cause the Government a total loss the 
first year of $50 million. 

The Members of our committee, based 
on the facts brought out in the hearings, 
felt it was not wise to approve the flood- 
indemnity-insurance program, which 
would put the Federal Government into 
the insurance business in a big way on 
a plan, we felt, from an economic stand- 
point, just could not be successful. 

The Housing Administrator, Mr. Cole, 
and his assistants explained that the pre- 
mium rates on the insurance risk written 
would vary somewhere between $1.50 and 
$13.50 a hundred on premium rates. 

I believe they testified that they 
thought the average might be around $3 
per hundred. Even though the Govern- 
ment would be committed to pay 40 per- 
cent of all such insurance premiums, we 
felt that the premiums would still be so 
high that enough business could not be 
written to justify the amount of money 
the Government would risk, and the 
danger of tremendous losses. 

I think we know that successful insur- 
ance companies, which have built up a 
tremendous business over 100 years past, 
of necessity, had to follow a policy of 
scattering their risks so widely that a 
great deal more premium money would 
come into the companies in excess of the 
losses they would have to pay out. All 
of these companies have used great care 
in selecting their risks. Where the risk 
is too great, they will not write it be- 
cause, consequently, the losses would be 
too great. 

‘Throughout the years, the best insur- 
ance brains in the Nation have con- 
sistently refused to write flood indemnity 
insurance in any substantial volume be- 
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cause they felt the risk was too dan- 
gerous, 

Now, the Government proposes to go 
into this nonselective bad risk insurance, 
and realizes it is so bad that they will 
have to start out with taking a loss of 
50 percent of the premiums involved of 
the insurance that is wrtten. In addi- 
tion to that, they have to hire the insur- 
ance companies to go out and get the 
business, and put it on the books, and 
that is what this $14 million requested 
in this bill is for. The insurance com- 
panies take none of the risk whatsoever, 
In addition, if we approve this $14 mil- 
lion, I feel quite sure the Housing Agency 
feels they can go direct to the Treasury 
and get the other $36 million which we 
will have to spend in paying 40 percent 
of the cost of the premiums written. 

So, we lose on the first year’s busi- 
ness $50 million, and if we get started 
we may lose over $5 billion in a year in 
attempting to do the unheard of in in- 
demnity insurance. By the “unheard of” 
I mean—and this is the greatest objec- 
tion to this program—that we propose 
to insure property against flood danger— 
all of which is the very worst possible 
risk that could be taken, and none of 
the risk could be graded as fair, or 
desirable. 

We can only insure the people living 
along the valleys and streams who are 
willing, with the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment, to pay high insurance rates 
against ultimate disaster that they fear 
and have reason to believe will follow. 

In other words, no high-grade mini- 
mum-risk insurance will be written. All 
will be poor risk, and undesirable from an 
economic standpoint. 

We just cannot afford to put the Gov- 
ernment in business and asd this ex- 
pense, with the people demanding that 
the Government get out of business and 
that we cut the cost of appropriations. 

A Member with long service in the 
House, in discussing this privately said to 
me the other day, “If we go into this flood 
indemnity business in a big way, it could, 
added to all the other pressing fiscal 
problems, wreck the financial solvency 
of our Government.” 

Because of these objections and many 
others, we felt and advised the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to use 
$325,000 in making a further study of 
this problem in the hope of coming up 
with a plan that would offer some possi- 
bilities of success without too great cost 
to the Government. 

We felt that the present plan was too 
dangerous to adopt, but we wanted to 
give the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency an opportunity for further study 
to see if they could present a more ac- 
ceptable plan to the committee at a later 
date. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want anybody to feel that I have less 
sympathy than somebody else for those 
who are in trouble over floods. But I 
want you to get a little idea of what this 
would mean. Under this bill houses may 
be insured for up to $10,000 at a cost of 
approximately $300 a year. If you buy 
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fire insurance the premium for $10,000 
under ordinary circumstances, on indi- 
vidual houses, would only be about $60 
for 3 years, or $20 a year. This bill is 
set up so that the Federal Government 
pays the 40 percent commission to the 


agents. That is why they want this 
money. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. TABER. Iyield. 

Mr. BOLAND. I do not think that is 
quite accurate. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BOLAND. That the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays 40 percent commission to 
the agents? 

Mr. TABER. Forty percent commis- 
sion, on these premiums, goes to the 
agents. ‘That is the practice. 

Mr. BOLAND. I still insist the gentle- 
man is not correct. 

Mr, TABER. I did not make the state- 
ment without checking. 

Mr. BOLAND. Will the gentleman 
yield for a correction? 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman has had 
the opportunity for that. I do not think 
I can yield further, because I do not have 
sufficient time. Here is the picture. If 
we go into this and get it started and 
provide the first money for it, it rolls. 
And what will it roll to? Five hundred 
million a year for 6 years; and in addi- 
tion, if the President so elects, $2 billion 
more or $5 billion over all, to come out of 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Iunderstood that this 
bill provided that the Government would 


“pay 40 percent of the premiums, not 40 


percent commission to the agent. 

Mr. TABER. ‘That is what the com- 
mission to the agent is. I did not make 
that statement without finding out. 

Mr. MORANO. I understood the com- 
mission to the agent would be 9 percent 
and the Government would pay 40 per- 
cent of the premium. 

Mr. TABER. That is the situation, 
and frankly, I do not want to get into 
a $5 billion proposition. This authoriz- 
ing bill was put through the House with- 
out any rollcall; most of the Members 
did not know it was up. That was, I 
believe, at the close of the last session. 
I do not like to have these bills go 
through like that without sufficient con- 
sideration. I want the membership of 
the House to know what is going on. 
Now we have that situation. When you 
get into this, you are getting into the 
neighborhood of $5 billion of expense. 
If you do not stop it now we are in over 
our heads. The Government guaran- 
tees all the losses on these things, and 
the money can come right out of the 
Treasury without any appropriation ur 
any review. The whole thing is wide 
open just as soon as we pass this ap- 
propriation to start the thing rolling, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The 
gentleman from New York rightly 
brought out that to insure a $10,000 risk 
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there would be a premium of approx- 
imately $300. 

Mr. TABER. For 1 year. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Would 
that not make it practically impossible 
for anybody even to insure under this 
Act unless he felt that his risk was so 
tremendous that he almost was forced to 
do so? 

Mr. TABER. There would not be any 
question about that. I am afraid there 
would not be enough policies sold so 
that there would be a possibility of 
getting in money enough in premiums 
to pay the losses we would have. I do 
not see how it could be done. 

When these people were before the 
Independent Offices Appropriations 
Committee my understanding is that 
they did not have < real, good, definite 
program, after having had $500,000 
available to them for 7 or 8 months. On 
top of that, they had spent only about 
$150,000 when they were up before the 
committee, and they had $300,000 left. 
With that they could get up a real pro- 
gram, instead of coming in here without 
a definite, positive program. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, and ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, let there 
be no misunderstanding about it, this 
is one of the most dangerous amend- 
ments that has been offered in this ses- 
sion. It does not involve mere millions 
of dollars, it involves billions of dollars. 

One Member speaking here just now 
told us that in one downpour alone, in 
his district, 1,200 houses were washed 
away. Multiply that by the storms an- 
nually and by the 435 congressional dis- 
tricts in the Nation and make an esti- 
mate. Or consult the daily newspapers 
through the year and you will see that 
it is merely a matter of a comparatively 
brief time before a bill will be presented 
to the Federal Treasury for payment, 
and every taxpayer in the Nation will 
start digging up the coin to make up ~ 
the deficit. 

All over the country areas subject to 
inundation and shouldering their own 
responsibilities for a hundred years will 
be taking a free ride and the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers will be holding 
the bag and paying the bill. 

The title of this bill ought to he 
changed. It ought to be captioned, “A 
bill to increase the taxes of every Fed- 
eral taxpayer in the United States,” for 
that is exactly what it will do if this 
amendment is adopted. It will increase 
taxes by billions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, nearly every annual 
budget that comes up here has some 
damfool estimate in it that throws all 
former figures completely out of balance. 
And when we ask “How in the world is 
it that this budget is so out of all pro- 
portion to what it was last year?” The 
answer is that Congress passed some new 
law authorizing appropriations for some 
new project. 
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Thereupon everybody joins in aposta- 
tizing the legislative committees and de- 
manding that these new authorizations 
expanding and mushrooming the costs of 
government when we ought to be re- 
ducing and contracting the expenses of 
government should be stopped at the 
source. 

And here we are at the source, Mr. 
Speaker. If left in here this amendment 
will spiral and pyramid and expand, and 
all hope of tax reduction will be further 
away than ever. This amendment ought 
to be cut off right behind the ears. Let 
us right here, right now, lean a few props 
up against the tottering doors of the 
United States Treasury instead of pour- 
ing in more nitroglycerine behind the few 
hinges still hanging in futile effort to 
keep out the raiders. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we sit here in wonder 
and astonishment this afternoon listen- 
ing to these gentlemen who have been 
making the welkin ring all this session 
with screams to keep the Government 
out of business. On all and sundry occa- 
sions, in season and out of season, they 
march into this well vociferously de- 
manding that we keep the Government 
out of business. And now these same 
identical gentlemen are demanding that 
we put the Government in business—the 
insurance business. 

The country is literally littered with 
insurance companies. There is an in- 
surance agent around every corner wait- 
ing to waylay you. You can insure your 
house, your life, your wife, your auto- 
mobile, and what have you. You can 
insure anywhere, anytime, anything— 
except one thing. You cannot insure 
against flood. Why not? Because the 
insurance companies are too smart. 
They know they are certain to lose. 
Those whose property is subject to in- 
undation will take out a policy. Those 
not subject to inundation will not take 
out a policy. It is “tails I win, heads 
you lose.” ‘There is no possible way to 
break even. So they start looking 
around for a fall guy. And who but 
Uncle Sam and the taxpayer. Extra 
copies of the roll call on this coming 
vote ought to be printed and distributed 
to taxpayers. And then when they hear 
some knight in shining armor cater- 
wauling about keeping the Government 
out of business just before the November 
election let them run down the list and 
see if he voted on June 18, 1957, to put 
the Government in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

Someone insists we ought to go into 
the insurance business as an experiment. 
They are unwilling to abide by the ex- 
perience of every insurance company 
in the country. The insurance com- 
panies which have tried it have wound 
up with all the experience and none of 
the money. 

And Uncle Sam has already tried it. 
The Government has tried every possible 
combination on crop insurance. I started 
it when I was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on agricultural appropriations. 
We worked for years on it but the farm- 
ers who knew they would have a crop 
failure insured and the farmers who 
knew they would not have a crop failure 
would not insure. When the drought at 
Seeding time indicated certain failure 
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the farmers took out a policy. And after 
a late flood farmers would drive in a 
wet field and scratch up a little dirt and 
throw around a little seed and collect the 
insurance. As usual the Government 
got the experience and the farmer got 
the money. To the desperate farmer, 
robbed and exploited by the rest of the 
Nation who took his hard-earned pro- 
duce away from him at less than cost of 
production it was a case of the blind sow 
finding an acorn once in a while. 

It is not an experiment. It has al- 
ready been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. It cannot fill any legit- 
imate need in the economic life of the 
country. It puts the Government back 
into business—a business doomed to cer- 
tain failure. It expands the cost and 
function of Government with no com- 
pensating advantage. It was defeated 
here in the House when it was first on 
the floor in the original bill. 

To all my friends whose hearts are 
bleeding for the downtrodden taxpayer, 
may I suggest that here is at last an 
opportunity for you to give a reason for 
the faith that is in you. Here is a 
chance to ride horse and dragoon to the 
rescue of the taxpayer—not by elo- 
quence and perfervid oratory—not by 
heroic platform declaration or challeng- 
ing release to the press, but by your vote. 
By your vote to defeat this amendment 
and keep down taxes and keep the Gov- 
ernment out of business. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks following Mr. CANNON. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee has worked so 
diligently on the multitude of matters 
before him that he has been unable to 
study the details of the problem. The 
proposed act does not put the Govern- 
ment in the insurance business. It 
merely allows the private companies to 
extend risks which ordinarily would-not 
be taken. If these risks pass a certain 
Stage, the Federal Government stands 
behind the loss. These people pay a pre- 
mium, so this is not like many of the pro- 
posals supported by the gentleman from 
Missouri, such as the giveaway farm 
programs. In any event, people on Long 
Island would like to be able to insure 
their houses and property against the 
ravages of hurricane. The gentleman 
from Missouri is killing their chances. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in fa- 
vor of the motion that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 15 and agree to 
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the same, in order to provide the sum of 
$14 million, to remain available until ex- 
pended, for operating the Federal flood 
insurance program. The adoption of 
this motion will signal the initiation of 
the Federal flood insurance program. In 
so doing, we reassure our citizens that 
the Congress was sincere when it passed 
the Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956 
and held out to the public at least partial 
security from flood damage. 

In 1955 flood losses in our Nation cost 
about $1 billion. The Congress deter- 
mined that some legislative program was 
necessary to minimize the losses suffered 
by citizens in such disasters, as well as 
to relieve the amount of direct Federai 
and State aid for relief, rehabilitation, 
and charity. In this regard, permit me 
to direct the attention of our members 
to Public: Law 875 of the 81st Congress, 
which authorizes the President to deter- 
mine when certain catastrophes may be 
classified as major disasters. Public 
Law 875 provides that the governor of 
the State involved must request that the 
law be invoked and give assurance of the 
use of a reasonable amount of funds by 
the State or local governments for relief. 
Since the enactment of Public Law 875 
in 1950, the appropriations thereunder 
have mounted to over $90 million. 

Now for the first time our citizens have 
an opportunity to contribute to their 
protection. The reduction in flood 
losses in 1956 and the present economy 
wave cannot remove our responsibility 
to the public who overwhelmingly re- 
quested the Federal flood insurance pro- 
gram. 

Unless the House takes action now, 
the Congress must tell the American 
people—the small property owner, the 
small-business man—that after almost 
1 year we are not yet ready to proceed 
with the program. At the same time the 
Federal Flood Indemnity Administrator 
has testified that the Federal flood in- 
surance program is ready to be put into 
operation promptly. 

It should be made clear that the item 
of $14 million is for operating expenses 
of the program and is not required for 
the payment of salaries to employees of 
the FFIA staff. The amount is required 
to cover the expenses of insurance 
companies for issuing and servicing 
policies, underwriting, accounting, and 
statistical work on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. In other words, the item of 
$14 million is for the express purpose of 
providing the operating expenses to the 
private insurance companies that will 
write the contracts, will sell the insur- 
ance, and adjust the losses. 

The objections that have been offered 
to appropriating this amount are easily 
overcome. If anyone is of the opinion 
that this program means the Govern- 
ment is getting into the insurance busi- 
ness, let us dispel that fear by pointing 
out that the Government is prohibited 
from so doing by the plain language of 
section 12 (a) of the Federal Flood In- 
surance Act of 1956, which provides as 
follows: 

No insurance or reinsurance, or loan con- 
tract, shall be issued under the provisions 
of this act covering risks against which 
insurance is available on reasonable terms 
from other public or private sources. 
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There certainly cannot be objection to 
the fact that a portion of the requested 
amount is for expenses to be paid claim 
adjusters for their services in handling 
the settlement of claims. The payment 
of compensation for services rendered by 
outside specialists cannot be criticized. 
Such practice is not without precedent 
in the administration of other Federal 
programs. On the other hand, it means 
that the Government will not be called 
upon to recruit a large staff and to em- 
ploy claim adjusters whose services 
would, of course, only be needed if and 
when losses should occur. 

It is a sad reflection upon the House 
when we realize that by rejecting this 
item we are, in effect, nullifying our ac- 
tion last year when we passed the Fed- 
eral flood-insurance law. That legisla- 
tion was enacted only after days and 
days of extensive hearings and after 
lengthy studies and surveys were sub- 
mitted. The insurance industry itself 
has assisted and cooperated in the or- 
ganization of the Federal Flood In- 
demnity Administration. Rates have 
been established for each major river 
basin in the United States, and these 
rates have been reviewed and approved 
by the industry itself. It is my under- 
standing that the program includes ade- 
quate safeguards that will maintain a 
proper balance between premium and 
loss reserves. Admittedly, then, there 
is no justification to the argument that 
additional studies are needed. 

Obviously, the Federal flood-insurance 
program is not designed to benefit big 
business, which can well afford the high 
premiums that would necessarily be re- 
quired by private insurance companies 
for insuring risks of this nature. The 
adoption of this motion, however, will 
reassure thousands of citizens, such as 
our small-business man and the ordi- 
nary homeowner, that the Congress is 
not abandoning them and leaving them 
at the mercy of Federal aid in the form 
of charity. 

My State of West Virginia was strick- 
en by the severe floods early this year. 
Parts of West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Kentucky, were declared areas of major 
disaster by the President. Pursuant to 
the authority under Public Law 875, the 
President has allotted to these States 
the sum of $2.4 million for flood relief. 
On May 29, 1957, Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, president of the American 
National Red Cross, forwarded to me the 
final field report summarizing the Red 
Cross relief activities in these three 
States. That report showed that, while 
a total of 17,469 families were affected 
by the floods, 9,512 families received as- 
sistance. ‘This assistance involved €x- 
penditures of $3,963,231. 

These figures make it evident that, if 
we do not appropriate these necessary 
funds, we cannot rightly say that we are 
effectuating a saving. As a matter of 
fact, we are disregarding the will of our 
people who are eager to contribute to 
their own protection. By making possi- 
ble such contributions, the net effect 
might well be to reduce Government ex- 
penditures in flood emergencies and, 
thus, provide a real ues to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, 
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In view of these facts, I sincerely hope 
that the motion will be adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
talk briefly to both sides of the aisle on 
this problem. I do not know too much 
about it, but I have been studying it 
hard, I assure you, and if you know any- 
thing much about this bill, you are much 
better than I am because I do not think 
you can know much about it in the shape 
that it isin. There is nothing partisan 
about this subject matter. This has 
been tried before and it has been studied 
before. Read the report from that able 
committee headed by the able gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL] in 
1951 when we had the tremendous flood 
all through the Middle Western States 
along the Missouri River, when that one 
flood alone cost $2,500,000,000 in dam- 
ages. There is nothing partisan about 
it and there is nothing new about this 
subject. We have had floods for the 
last 100 years in this country, and I am 
sure and I am afraid that we will have 
them in the years to come regardless of 
what we do or do not do here today. 
Floods are horrible and they are heart- 
breaking, but still we know we are going 
to have them because we have had them 
inthe past. There is no telling what this 
program will cost. 

Read the report I referred to a while 
ago, the report back in 1951 when they 
had all the top private insurance com- 
pany executives in American before the 
committee. Who. are we to disagree 
with those gentlemen who with their 
predecessors have been in the insurance 
business for from 50 to 100 years. They 
said, “Gentlemen, it will not work. It 
cannot work. It is not a proper field for 
insurance because nobody is going to 
buy such insurance unless he is reason- 
ably certain that he is going to suffer 
damages.” And, yet, we are putting our 
expert opinion up against the opinions 
of those gentlemen. Does it not really 
make us look a little bit foolish? ‘Those 
representatives of the insurance com- 
panies say it will not work and that it is 
too expensive. I have figured out that 
if we had had this insurance in effect in 
1951 when we had that horribe flood 
throughout Missouri and the other 
States—if we had had only one-fifth the 
coverage allowed under this act—we 
would have lost in excess of $450 million 
at that time. Think about it. Who is 
going to pay for that? ‘Your taxpayers 
and mine are going to pay the bill. 

My country is under water, too; a lot 
of it. Some part of it has been getting 
under water for a good many years, and 
I am sure that for a good many years in 
the future it will continue that way. 
Yet you do not want to listen now. 

Our Hoover Commission friends said, 
“Get our Government out of business. 
Get us out of business.” I can hear 
them hollering now all the way from 
Houston up here about getting the Gov- 
ernment out of business; and my friends 
from Massachusetts and South Carolina 
can hear it, too; yet here we are about 
to embark on a business where the prob- 
abilities are the loss will exceed $500 
million a year. If anybody can contro- 
vert that statement, he is all right in 
my estimation. 
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Mr. BOLAND. . Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my distin- 


guished friend. 


Mr. BOLAND. I do not like to dispel 
the argument of the gentleman from 
Texas, because he is one of the most 
persuasive of men in the House. He 
kills us with kindness most of the time 
but winds up killing the bill. 

The testimony before the committee 
was that there would be no loss total- 
ing the amount the gentleman has men- 
tioned. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman’s guess 
is as good as mine. He said the loss will 
not be large. I say it will be. Certainly 
the gentleman would not say there 
would be no loss under the bill. 

But let us get back to the matter I 
was talking about, getting the Govern- 
ment out of business. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Just one minute, are 
you going to have the Government pay 
for forest-fire insurance? We have had 
some terrible ones. Are we going to put 
the Government in drought insurance? 
We have had more droughts in the last 
7 years than we have had floods. Those 
droughts have cost many States a lot of 
money, and my friends out there in the 
drought area certainly are as much en- 
titled to relief as those in the flood 
areas. And some of my friends out on 
the Pacific coast have had some earth- 
quakes. Are they not entitled to sub- 
sidized earthquake insurance, too? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate the 
gentieman’s yielding to me. I have 
worked rather harg on this. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman cer- 
tainly did. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Here is what I would 
like to say for the record. The evidence 
is that most of the damage in these floods 
come from people who push closer and 
closer down to the water level. If this 
bill is passed where the Government 
would pick up the check, you would find 
the people getting into the more risky 
areas day after day, adding to the prob- 
lem the gentleman has mentioned. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentle- 
mes very much, He is 100 percent cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I must yield to my 
friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Does 
the gentleman claim that a Government 
insurance program would not be putting 
the Government in business? 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the gentleman 
deny that? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 
would be putting them in business, 

Mr. THOMAS. It might be a give- 
away business. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. What 
has the gentleman to say about war in- 
surance, when we gave each man a $10,- 
000 policy during the war when no insur- 
ance company would write such a policy 
as that? 
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Mr. THOMAS. We had 20 million 
men under arms at that time. There is 
no more connection between that and 
this form of insurance than there is þe- 
tween daylight and dark. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. How 
much is twenty million times ten thous- 
and? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this item 
ought to be deleted, this $14 million. 
Do you know what the request was when 
this first came to us? It was $100 mil- 
lion. Then they called a second confab, 
and do you know what their second re- 
quest was? $50 million. Now my friends 
take a third bite at it and they set the 
figure at $14 million. If you give them 
$100, you might just as well give them 
$100 million, because they will be back 
here next Monday asking for the re- 
mainder. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. Whether we invest 
$14 million or $500 million, will we be 
able to save one life or avoid one tornado 
or one hurricane, or minimize the loss in 
any way? $ 

Mr. THOMAS. May I thank the gen- 
tieman for bringing that point out. We 
have had these terrible floods in the past 
and will have them in the future, whether 
we have this program or do not have it. 
It is not going to save any lives. 

Mr. BOLAND. - Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. That is not the issue, 
the matter raised by the gentieman from 
New York. It is not a question of saving 
lives; it is a question of saving people who 
are in these areas from disaster. It 
a them an opportunity to get on their 
feet. 

Mr. THOMAS. A gentleman stated a 
while ago that if we adopt this program 
We are going to save the money that the 
Government is now spending for disaster 
relief. There never was a more sincere 
but a more erroneous statement made on 
the floor than that, because we appropri- 
ate money every year, $20 to $25 mil- 
lion for the President, regardless of 
which party he belongs to, for relief pur- 
poses. How is that money allocated? 
Is it allocated to aid a particular State? 
The President must first examine the 
area in a State and designate that as a 
relief area. Then the money goes to 
that particular State and that State allo- 
cates the money, not to A, B, or C, but 
allocates it on a community basis. Let 
us get this point straight. The act is so 
defective that the State and the counties 
and the political subdivisions under it 
cannot get one red 5-cent piece. Does 
anybody challenge that? 

Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Did I not hear the 
gentleman in his committee recommend 
some funds for this organization to go 
ahead with the program? 

Mr. THOMAS. Did we or did we not? 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Did the gentleman 
not recommend some fund, the gentle- 
man and his committee? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, we did carry an appropria- 
tion last year of $500,000, of which $300,- 
000 is left. 

Mr. THOMAS. About $175,000 now. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Did the gentleman 
not recommend that when he last ap- 
peared before the House? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think you have $175,- 
000 left to study it. Let them study the 
matter and get these horrible conflicts 
out of the way. 

Do you know what this act does? It 
is possible to have $5 billion in insurance 
outstanding at one time. It is possible 
for the Administrator to go to the Treas- 
ury and bypass the Congress and get 
$500 million. If the President says, 
“O. K.” he can go back without coming 
to the Congress—get this, without com- 
ing to the Congress—and get how much 
more, do you know? 

Mr. CANFIELD. No, I do not know. 

Mr. THOMAS. Any amount, five, ten 
or fifteen million dollars—think of it— 
without the Congress ever saying one 
thing about it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman’s 
committee is keeping the organization 
in business. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a vote now. We have debated this 
matter extensively. The amendment 
ought to be voted down. If you give 
them $14 million they are in business 
and they will be back here in less than 
10 days looking, and your guess is as good 
as mine, for five to one-hundred million 
dollars more. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California? 

Mr. JACKSON. I want to ask a ques- 
tion. Last summer my district in Cali- 
fornia suffered from a disastrous fire 
that swept through the mountains out 
there. Many homes were wiped out, 
homes which could not be insured þe- 
cause of their location. Now, the anal- 
ogy is complete. There is no difference 
between one of those homes in those 
mountains and a place that cannot be 
insured. It is only one short step from 
flood insurance to fire insurance to 
drought insurance and to other forms of 
insurance. 

Mr. THOMAS. If your people are en- 
titled to flood insurance they are en- 
titled to fire insurance. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. I think I can say to 
the membership of the House that flood 
insurance is not generally available to 
the public throughout this Nation. 
There is not a Member here who advo- 
cates this program who would want this 
program if that insurance were avail- 
able, but flood insurance is not avail- 
able. Fire insurance is available all over 
the Nation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
reason flood insurance is not available is 
that the experience of these people who 
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have been in the business for a hundred 
years shows it will not work. Now, if it 
would work, it would be available. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I should like to point out 
that in addition to the fund which the 
chairman has indicated—the President’s 
emergency fund—there is also available 
the Federal civil defense disaster relief 
fund through which aid can be given and 
has been promised; also the Red Cross 
goes into areas where they have these 
particular disasters; also there are avail- 
able assists from the Corps of Engineers, 
and the States and the municipalities, so 
that when flood disaster strikes there is 
always an abundance of aid made avail- 
able from various sources without the 
need of the Congress subsidizing insur- 
ance companies for embarking on a new 
program. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. A vote of “nay” on this 
motion to recede is a vote to reject this 
operation. 

Mr. THOMAS. And I hope everybody 
votes “Nay.” 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Ido not 
see how you can compare fire insurance 
with flood insurance. Anybody can buy 
insurance against fire, so how can you 
talk about fire insurance? 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman was 
talking about forest fires in his section 
where you cannot buy insurance because 
it is too expensive and the people would 
lose money on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 15. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FOGARTY) there 
were—ayes 95, noes 124. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 186, nays 218, not voting 29, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 115] 


YEAS—186 

Addonizio Bonner Curtis, Mass. 
Albert Breeding Dawson, Utah 
Alexander Brooks, La. Delaney 
Anderson, Broomfield Dellay 

Mont. Brown, Ga. Dempsey 
Anfuso Burdick Denton 
Aspinall Byrd Devereux 
Auchincloss Byrne, Pa. Dingell 
Avery Canfield Dixon 
Baldwin Carnahan Dollinger 
Baring Carrigg Donohue 
Barrett Celler Dorn, N. Y. 
Bass, N. H. Chamberlain Doyle 
Bates Chelf Durham 
Beckworth Christopher Eberharter 
Bennett, Fla. Chudoft Edmondson 
Bennett, Mich. Clark Elliott 
Boggs Corbett Engle 
Boland Cretella Farbstein 
Bolling Curtin Fascell 
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Fenton 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Fountain 


` Frelinghuysen 


Fulton 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gordon 
Granahan 
Gray 
Green, Pa, 
Gubser 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hardy 
Hays, Ark, 
Healey 
Heselton 
Hoeven 
Holland 
Holmes 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala, 
Karsten 
Kearns 
Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
King 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Lane 


McCarthy 
McCormack 
McFall 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair. 
Alger 
„Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Ill. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bass, Tenn, 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Bow 
Boyle 
Bray 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Broyhill 


Byrne, Ill. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Coad 
Cole 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtis, Mo, 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dennison 
Derounian 
Dies 
Diggs 
Dooley 
Dorn, §. ©. 


McIntire 
Macdonald 
Mack, Ill. 
Magnuson 
Martin 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Miller, Calif, 
Miller, Md, 
Montoya 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Natcher 
Nicholson 
Norblad 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
O’Konski 
O’Neill 
Osmers 
Passman 
Patman 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Porter 
Price 
Prouty 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Reece, Tenn, 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers 
Robsion, Ky. 


NAYS—218 


Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Ford 
Forrester 
Frazier 
Friedel 
Garmatz 
Gary 
George 
Grant 
Green, Oreg, 
Gregory 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn 
Haley 
Halleck 
Harden 
Harris 
Harrison, Nebr, 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 
Haskell 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Holt 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Hyde 
Ikard 
Jackson 
James 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson 
Jones, Mo, 
Judd 
Kearney 
Keating 
Keeney 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
Kirwan 
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Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sadlak 
Santangelo 
St. George 
Saund 
Scott, N. C. 
Scott, Pa. 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Shelley 
Shuford 
Sieminski 
Sikes 

Siler 
Simpson, Ill. 
Sisk 

Smith, Miss. 
Staggers 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Teller 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N. J. 
Trimble 
Udall 
Ullman 

Van Zandt 
Wainwright 
Watts 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Wright 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Knox 
Knutson 
Krueger 
Laird 
Landrum 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGovern 
McGregor 
McMillan 
McVey 
Mack, Wash. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Mason 
Matthews 
Michel 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moore 
Mumma 
Neal 

Nimtz 
Norrell 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Minn, 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Poage 

Poff 

Polk 
Preston 


Reese, Kans. 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Roberts 
Robeson, Va. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rutherford 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Schwengel 
Scrivner 
Selden 
Sheehan 
Sheppard 


Simpson, Pa., Tewes Weaver 
Smith, Calif. Thomas Westland 
Smith, Kans, Thompson, Tex. Whitten 
Smith, Va. Thomson, Wyo. Wier 
Smith, Wis. Thornberry Willis 
Spence Tollefson Wilson, Ind. 
Springer Tuck Winstead 
Stauffer Utt Withrow 
Taber Vanik Wolverton 
Talle Van Pelt Yates 
Taylor Vinson Younger 
Teague, Calif. Vorys 
Teague, Tex. Vursell 
NOT VOTING—29 
Andresen, Coffin McIntosh 
August H, Cunningham, Machrowicz 
Ashley Iowa Murray 
Bailey Dawson, Ill, Powell 
Baker Hays, Ohio Scherer 
Barden Hébert Walter 
Beamer Hillings Williams, Miss. 
Bentley Holtzman Williams, N. Y. 
Bowler Kean Wilson, Calif, 
Boykin Loser 
Buckley McConnell 
So the preferential motion was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Murray against. 

Mr. Holtzman for, with Mr. Loser against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Scherer against. 

Mr. Bailey for, with Mr. Kean against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Williams of New 
York against. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois for, with Mr. Hill- 
ings against. 

Mr. Machrowicz for, with Mr. McConnell 
against. — 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Beamer against. 

Mr. Ashley for, with Mr. Bentley against. 

Mr. Coffin for, with Mr. Williams of Mis- 
sissippi against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Bowler with Mr. Cunningham of Iowa. 
Mr. Hays of Ohio with Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Wilson of California. 


Messrs. BOYLE, RHODES of Arizona, 
and YOUNGER changed their vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. PATMAN and HAGEN changed 
their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on this matter may 
have permission to revise and extend 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: On page 11, 
line 14, insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
“Acquisition of strategic minerals 

“For an additional amount for ‘Acquisi- 

tion of strategic minerals’, $30 million.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the Senate-amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cannon moves that the House insist 


upon its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No, 17, 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ENGLE moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of; 
the Senate No. 17 and concur therein with’ 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment insert; 
“Chapter VI, Department of the Interior, 
Office of the Secretary, acquisition of stra- 
tegic minerals. For an additional amount 
for ‘acquisition of strategic minerals’ $10,< 
000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a division of the question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the amend- 
ment before us calls for $10 million 
to continue the subsidy on tungsten. 
Now, the situation is this: The Congress 
provided for a stockpile, and we have 
gone ahead and built up that stockpile, 
and we have now reached the point 
where we have enough tungsten on hand 
to last for 20 years if we had an extreme 
use of the metal in case of hostilities. 
That is the kind of a situation we are 
up against. The question is, Should we 
longer continue a subsidy on tungsten. 

Now, for my own part, I cannot go 
along with that operation, because I do 
not feel that we have any right to put 
money into things that there is no pros- 
pect of being used. I think that we 
ought to protect the interests of the 
United States and have everything in 
the stockpile that we need, but we have 
got everything of that kind there now 
that we need, and why should we go 
further and pile it up? 

I have seen reports in the newspapers 
relating to the production of tungsten. 
There was an article in one of the papers 
recently telling about a stockholders 
meeting where the president of the cor- 
poration that produced tungsten pri- 
marily told these people that they were 
going to be able to produce tungsten and 
sell it in the market at the regular price, 
which price is affected by importations, 
and he said that they were going to be 
able to produce tungsten and sell it for 
that price and that they could do it with- 
out any subsidy. Now, when one of them 
can, I believe that others can, and I can 
see no sense of our going along and pil- 
ing up enormous quantities of tungsten 
at a price away above the market price 
and at a time when we have enough on 
hand to last for 20 years of very active 
use of that article. Now, Ido not believe 
that the ordinary fellow is getting too 
much of this subsidy. The information 
that seems to come in is that the big 
payments go to the big corporations 
whose other interests are paramount and 
with whom the tungsten proposition is 
a minor figure. I do not believe, if we 
are going on the basis of giving a gratu- 
ity to the small producers that we should 
approve a proposal under which most of 
the money goes to big producers. ‘There 
may be many small producers, I would 
not want to say, but what they get rep- 
resents a very minor item as compared 
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with what is received by the large pro- 
ducers. I think it is time for the people 
of the United States, represented by 
their Members in Congress, to be care- 
ful about what we do this year. This 
year things are not as good as I wish 
they were because our appropriations 
are so high. But we should not make 
them higher by adding this item to the 
list. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. KIRWAN]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of this amendment to provide $10 
million for the purchase of strategic 
minerals is of grave importance to the 
people of Idaho. The livelihood of many 
of the people of Custer and Lemhi Coun- 
ties—two of the counties in my congres- 
sional district—are desperately depend- 
ent upon what action we take here today. 

But it is not only the people of my 
congressional district—and the people 
of the State of Idaho—who have their 
eyes on Congress right now. Good citi- 
zens everywhere are watching to see 
whether we are going to welch on our 
solemn word, given last session, to appro- 
priate funds to implement Public Law 
733. 

The promise in question was made 
close to the end of the 2d session of 
the 84th Congress. At that time we ap- 
propriated $21 million to finance the 
purchase of strategic minerals—includ- 
ing tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, and 
columbium-tantalum—for the remain- 
der of the calendar year of 1956, with 
the assurance that additional funds 
would be forthcoming to continue the 
purchase program in 1957. 

Tungsten producers in Idaho—and 
elsewhere—took us at our word. Rather 
than close their mines down, and let 
their labor force scatter to the four 
winds, they kept on producing tungsten, 
and stockpiling it against the day when 
the new purchase program would swing 
into action. 

As a result there was on hand—on the 
last date for which figures are avail- 
able—an unsold tungsten backlog total- 
ling about 220,000 tons. 

It is now almost a year since Congress 
promised the funds to implement Public 
Law 733. Already many tungsten pro- 
ducers have been wiped out by the long 
delay in the passage of an appropriation 
item for which the Congress had already 
morally obligated itself. 

Frankly, I do not know how I can go 
out and face the people of Custer and 
Lemhi Counties if we betray them here 
today—betray them unforgivably and 
indefensibly. We should appropriate 
the $30 million we promised them, but 
since the Congress is not willing to do 
that, surely you will vote for the $10 
million this amendment provides. 

Let me tell you briefiy how serious 
the situation is for Custer and Lemhi 
Counties. Ima mine, which produces 
tungsten at Patterson, Idaho, is 1 of the 
2 major mining operations in the area. 
It is Lemhi County’s largest single tax- 
payer. The mine spends approximately 
$100,000 in the region each month, and 
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has an annual payroll of over $500,000. 
If a substantial appropriation to con- 
tinue the tungsten-purchase program is 
not included in this bill today, I am told 
that Ima mine will close down within the 
month, throwing a large number of 
miners out of work, and stranding their 
families. 

Now, I realize these figures are not too 
impressive to those of you who repre- 
sent districts which have hundreds of 
large industries in them, with annual 
payrolls running into the millions. But 
in Lemhi and Custer Counties, the loss 
of an industry with an annual payroll 
of $500,000 is a serious economic blow 
to the whole region. I wish I had time 
to read you some of the telegrams and 
letters I have received from citizens in 
all walks of life—merchants and miners, 
public officials and civic leaders—implor- 
ing me to do everything humanly pos- 
sible to secure funds to continue the 
tungsten-purchase program—funds 
which we here in this Chamber solemnly 
promised would be forthcoming. 

It is not only the miners and mer- 
chants of Idaho who will be hurt, how- 
ever, if this amendment fails. We are 
taking a long chance with America’s 
security. i 

It has been argued on this floor that 
we now have on hand in our stockpile a 
supply of tungsten sufficient to meet our 
military needs for 20 years to come. 
However, you have not heard any respon- 
sible military authority who is in a posi- 
tion to know about our requirements 
make such a statement. Those who 
have enough information to assess our 
needs—both our present military and 
industrial needs, and our long-range 
ones—say flatly the figure is closer to 6 
years. And even then they can’t be 
sure. À 

Right now this country is on the 
threshold of enormous new uses for 
tungsten—both military and indus- 
trial—and our needs may double or 
treble within the foreseeable future. 

The original stockpiling program was 
designed to bring in enough tungsten 
for munitions—particularly for tungsten 
core shells, and basic armor-piercing 
shells and for special armaments. We 
are using tungsten in the development 
of heat-resistant metals for faster 
planes, for high-temperature alloys for 


rockets, and for light-weight radiation 


shielding essential to atomic aircraft. 
When it is alloyed with carbon it con- 
stitutes the hardest of all manmade 
materials. 

If the accelerated technology in many 
fields increases the requirements for 
tungsten to the extent now forecast, our 
present tungsten stockpile could evapo- 
rate in a very short time. This is a 
chance we cannot afford to take. We 
must keep our tungsten mines operating. 

As many of you know, once a mine is 
closed down it is often very difficult and 
expensive to open it. The shaft may 
fill up with water or the timbers dry 
rot, as happens in many Idaho mines. 
It takes time and money to put a dete- 
riorated: mine back into operation. 

If a good part of the tungsten mining 
industry goes to the wall, and the pre- 
dicted technological advances or urgent 
defense needs suddenly step up de- 
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mands for tungsten, we would have to 
reach out into the world market for it. 
And a large portion of the world’s tung- 
sten resources are behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. - 

We all remember what happened dur- 
ing the last war when our tungsten re- 
quirements skyrocketed. The price went 
up to $80 a ton, and we had men out all 
over the world trying to locate tungsten. 
We can buy it now for $55 under Public 
Law 733—and stockpile it indefinitely for 
the uncertain and perilous years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be a breach of faith 
with the people who have worked for and 
invested in the domestic critical min- 
erals industry if we do not vote here to- 
day for the necessary appropriations 
obligated in the passage of Public Law 
733. 

It would be utter folly to allow tung- 
sten production to stop when the goals 
will most likely have to be reset in order 
to meet increasing industrial and de- 
fense needs. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Nevada [Mr. BARING}. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I take ex- 
ception to the figure given by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER}. 

Mr. John Lieber of the ODM told us 
that there was a 6-year supply, not a 
20-year supply. ‘Fhe State of Nevada 
has a black picture, all the mines are 
closed because Congress prefers to let 
the domestic industry die and purchase . 
tungsten from the foreign market. I 
hope you will seriously consider this let- 
ter when the amendment is voted. Iam 
quoting a letter written by one of my 
constituents who is a tungsten miner. 
He succinctly expresses the domestic 
miners’ feelings toward Congress in its 
failure to appropriate funds to carry out 
the provisions of Public Law 733. 

RENO, Nev., April 6, 1957. 
Mr. Lours D. GORDON, 
Secretary, Nevada Mining Association, 
Reno, Nev. 

DEAR Mr. GORDON: A courageous fight has 
been waged by the proponents of the tung- 
sten appropriation, and not the least of the 
struggle has been waged by Senators MALONE 
and BIBLE, Representative BARING; and you. 
I am very sure that everyone directly or in- 
directly connected with the production of 
this vital metal, and they number in the 
thousands, join me in expressing heartfelt 
thanks. 

That I might establish my right to speak 
of a far more vital issue than the mere re- 
fusal on the part of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to recommend the appro- 
priation, I respectfully submit that I pur- 
chased a large tungsten property in central 
Nevada in 1952; that subsequently, under 
the stimulus of the original stockpiling pro- 
gram, I subjected this property to a thor- 
ough and competent development program; 
that between the years 1953 and 1956 I 
spent upwards of $60,000 in payments on the 
purchase of the property and in development 
of the ore deposit; that when the 84th Con- 
gress passed Public Law 733 extending the 
stockpiling program late in 1956, I, along 
with every other domestic producer, com- 
mitted myself fully to the mining and mill- 
ing of tungsten; that having exhausted my 
own financial resources I drew others into 
the project, whose faith in the integrity of 
their Government was as unshakeable as 
my own; that these working men and women 
invested more than $30 million in the proj- 
ect of mining and milling tungsten ore, and 
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that the project in which they invested was 
entirely sound and profitable under the ap- 
propriation covering Public Law 733; that 
as the sole result of the refusal on the part 
of the House Appropriations Committee to 
recommend the appropriation, our project 
has failed, debt has been accumulated, the 
investors have lost their hard-earned sav- 
ings, and I have been wiped out. 

If, by the above, I have qualified myself 
to speak out, then I would say that the 
issue here is betrayal, inexcusable and un- 
forgivable. I would argue that the issue is 
not whether or not our Government has 
stockpiled enough tungsten concentrates to 
meet any emergency for a long period of 
time; not that the budget ought to he 
reduced; not that only a very few domestic 
producers benefit by the stockpiling pro- 
gram; not for any other policy, economic or 
political reason, but rather if it intends to 
meet an obligation it incurred by the pas- 
sage of a law of the land, after inducing a 
whole industry to irrevocably commit itself 
by the passage of the law. 

If our elected representatives in Govern- 
ment can now betray a handful of “dispen- 
sable” voters without danger of punishment, 
how long will it be before with like im- 
punity they can betray a whole people? 

We hold there is a law in effect now, a law 
that drew us deeply into the mining and 
milling of tungsten; that had the law not 
been passed we would not have so com- 
mitted ourselves; that we did so commit 
ourselves because we had unbounded faith in 
our Government, and that the duty of Gov- 
ernment is therefore plain. 

We hold that if this appropriation is not 
passed, and at once, we have been cruelly 
and fatally betrayed; but we hold that some- 
thing far more horrifying will have been 
established if this appropriation is not 
made: a clear precedent will have been raised 
for more and ever greater betrayals, shock- 
ing and confounding the peoples ever more 
deeply, destroying in increasing measure 
their faith in their own kind. And, if that 
comes to pass, what then will follow? 

. Cordially, 
ROBERT C. ARMSTRONG. 


It is almost unbelievable that the 
House Committee would so completely 
reverse itself in regard to the tungsten 
program after it had become a law. 
This very act by this committee can 
do nothing but shatter the faith of 
the people toward Congress. Assurances 
were given to producers, who in turn 
laid out operational programs and ex- 
pended funds for development and op- 
eration and found themselves suddenly 
cut off. The tungsten mining industry 
cannot be turned on and off as a water 
tap. If our foreign supplies are suddenly 
cut off in an emergency, will our do- 
mestic operators be expected to produce 
our needs by reopening their mines on 
short notice? Should they be subjected 
to competition from foreign sources be- 
cause of a lack of a proper tariff? The 
American taxpayer seems to be the goat 
in this case. Not only is he being taxed, 
unconstitutionally, for foreign aid, 
which moneys help produce the foreign 
tungsten, but his support at home is cut 
off. However, he is still expected to go 
along with any foreign aid program. 
Will he be able to continue paying these 
taxes if he is shut down? Not unless he 
finds some other means of livelihood. 

The 84th Congress passed Public Law 
733 to provide for certain purchases of 
domestic tungsten, asbestos, columbium, 
tantalum and fluorspar. Rejection by 
the House Appropriations Committee of 
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a promise of $30 million for continued 
purchase and stockpiling of strategic 
minerals threatens to stop in its tracks 
defense efforts to develop the heat re- 
sistant metals we must have for faster 
planes and light weight radiation shield- 
ing essential to atomic airframes and 
engines. 

Back of this story is a perfect example 
of the absurdity of passing legislation to 
implement progress and not providing 
the money to do it. But as the RECORD 
will show, there are outstanding some $62 
million in contracts to purchase tungsten 
from foreign producers, at an average 
price of $55 a unit. I am advised that 
those contracts are legal, they are en- 
forcible and foreign producers can col- 
lect on them. Are we to say to our do- 
mestic producers, “We, now in Congress, 
did not pass Public Law 733 and we will 
not carry out the promise given you last 
July to buy your tungsten?” Without 
the Government purchase program 
America is at the mercy of foreign pro- 
ducers, since the world price of these 
metals is too low to support American 
wage scales. 

Dr. Flemming, formerly with the Office 
of Defense Minerals, stated: 

I want it to be clearly understood that we 
favor Public Law 733 and naturally, favoring 
the public law, we favor the appropriation 
of funds necessary to carry out the policies. 

We must give our domestic producers 
a chance. Foreign spending has put 
them out of business and closed their 
mines. 


I want to remind the Members that 
Secretary Seaton endorsed the tungsten 
program, 

In a statement made to the Senate 
Interior Committee on June 4, 1957, Sec- 
retary Seaton said: 


The Department of the Interior has sup- 
ported and will continue to support the 
tungsten purchase provisions of Public Law 
733. We feel that it is right and proper that 
the domestic industry be enabled to amor- 
tize investments made at the urgent request 
of the Government during the Korean con- 
flict, and be given an opportunity to re- 
orient their operations to the market. Con- 
tinuation of Public Law 733 is the best meth- 
od of assuring these objectives. We believe 
that if the industry operates under this pro- 
gram until December 1958, the production 
then existing, coupled with new and reason- 
ably anticipated demands from industry, will 
provide a more realistic basis from which to 
evaluate the position of the industry in our 
overall economy. 


Dr. Flemming, stated before the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee on February 26: 

We feel that Public Law 733 represents 
sound public policy under all of the circum- 
stances that confront us at the present time. 

We should avoid weakening this particular 
segment of our economy by permitting it to 
close down, as a weakened segment of the 
economy weakens the foundations on which 
our whole defense mobilization program 
rests. 


In conclusion, the issue is not whether 
this country has sufficient tungsten 
now—but whether it wants to have some 
assurance of a supply in the event of 
an emergency. 

In normal times, the domestic industry 
cannot maintain itself without help in 
the face of foreign competition. 
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Without the Government purchase 
program, America is at the mercy of for- 
eign producers since the world price of 
these metals is too low to support Amer- 
ican wage scales. 

The Members not acquainted with 
mining do not realize when a mine closes 
down, the timbers rot, the mine fills with 
water and caves in, thus making it almost 
impossible to ever reopen. 

Members of the House, I urge you to 
support this amendment for actually a 
committee of this House has indicated 
it will ruin a segment of our national 
economy by its refusal to appropriate 
funds and this committee is not an au- 
thorizing committee but an appropriat- 
ing committee. The Interior Commit- 
tee of both Houses passed this law and I 
cannot see how the House Appropriations 
Committee can reject the will of the peo- 
ple. Also, I remind you that if you shat- 
ter the belief of these miners in their 
Government, then in time of an emer- 
gency, whom are you going to turn to? 
I urge you, gentlemen, please support 
this amendment. If the law is no good, 
then let us amend it or get rid of it; I 
refer to Public Law 733. For Heaven’s 
sake, let us keep our word and faith to 
the people. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE]. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, it would 
not be possible in 5 minutes to debate the 
merits of this program from one end to 
the other. I am perfectly sure that the 
Members of the House have not had an 
opportunity to read and study the record, 
but I want to call the list of the people 
who stand with us on this proposition. 

First is the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining of the House Committee on 
Interior. We held a hearing just the 
other day and passed a resolution in 
which we called upon the House to sup- 
port the continuance of this program. 
A copy of that resolution was sent to 
every Member of this House. We did not 
do that because this program is com- 
pletely silly and we are wasting the tax- 
payers’ money. 

The committee of the other body, the 
Senate Committee on the Interior passed 
on the same matter and took the same 
position. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions twice and the Senate itself twice 
by overwhelming votes have supported 
this appropriation and the continuance 
of this program. 

The Department of the Interior not 
only recommended it initially, but Sec- 
retary Seaton came before the Commit- 
tee on the Interior of the Senate in the 
last week and recommended that this 
particular program, Public Law 1733, be 
continued as a part of the permanent 
long-range domestic mining program. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee in 
February and testified again in support 
of this program. 

The Bureau of the Budget not only 
has cleared this amount of money but 
has cleared a total of $90 million to car- 
ry this program from the beginning to 
the end. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to you that our dis- 
tinguished friends of the Committee on 
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Appropriations are the only group, the 
only committee, the only agency of the 
Government, which has ever considered 
this program and heard a word of testi- 
mony on it, that has been against it. 

I know that you do not have the time, 
as I say, to read all the testimony, and 
I have not the time here today to argue 
it all. 

But I do say that if you will listen to 
the list of witnesses, these are the peo- 
ple, these are the agencies, charged with 
the responsibility for this program, and 
they have supported it. 

The Senate added $30 million in this 
bill for the minerals program. ‘This 
amendment will substitute-the sum of 
$10 million, which is enough to run the 
minerals program for a period of about 
2% months. That is just beyond the 
expiration of this session. Secretary 
Seaton has submitted his long-range 
program, in which he has recommended 
the continuation of this very program. 
If that long-range program is adopted 
before we adjourn, then this whole mat- 
ter will be necessarily considered on its 
merits again. If it is not, then we have 
provided a sum for these people to wind 
up their production. 

You must remember what has hap- 
pened. This bill passed in August of 
last year. Twenty-one million dollars 
was appropriated. The committee of 
the other body told the producers and 
told the Senate itself that a supplemen- 
tal appropriation would be requested. 
They ran out of money in November. 
The General Services Administration, 
which is the purchasing agent, sent out 
letters, and I intend to put them in the 
REcorRD, in which they said that— 

When moneys are made available for the 
continuation of this program you will be 
advised. You may continue to submit 
monthly offerings until the program reopens. 


In another letter they said: 
We will continue to receive offers during 
the period for which the program is sus- 


pended and will appreciate your making 
them monthly. 


In other words, these miners were led 
to believe that this suspension was only 
temporary, by the purchasing agency 
itself, and as a consequence they have 
proceeded. Along came the Appropria- 
tions Committee and cut them off at the 
pocket and left them a mile and a half 
from shore without any oars or even a 
boat to get back in. What I say is that 
the fair thing, the elemental fair thing 
this House can do, is to give this $10 
million which continues this program 
until we have a chance to go into the 
long-range domestic program. 

After all, this was never a defense pro- 
gram, it was an interim program set up 
to take the place of any program until 
we come up with a long-range mining 
program. If that is not adopted, this 
$10 million simply constitutes a clean- 
up program and an opportunity for 
these people to get back to shore. You 
must remember that they had to open 
their minds, they had to employ help, 
that they have had to make commit- 
ments, and this is the fair thing for the 
House of Representatives to do. I hope 
you will vote for this amendment. 
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Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, it isim- 
perative that the general purchase pro- 
grams established by Public Law 1733, 
the Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluor- 
spar, and Columbium-Tantalum Pro- 
duction and Purchase Act of 1956, be 
carried out in accordance with the basic 
legislation that was passed by both 
Houses of the 84th Congress and then 
approved by the President on July 19, 
1956. The domestic tungsten, asbestos, 
fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum 
miners were encouraged by the basic 
act to continue their efforts to search 
for and to develop and to mine domes- 
tic deposits of these materials—which 
are significant for high-temperature ap- 
plications. Moreover, these materials 
will become of increasing importance as 
research now underway shows us how to 
make better use of the higher tempera- 
tures that are associated not only with 
new forms of energy, such as atomic 
energy and high-energy chemical fuels, 
but also with the improvement of the 
efficiency of such items as vessel pro- 
pulsion plants, and superheated steam 
turbo-generators. The advancement of 
our technological civilization is depend- 
ent on the development and the im- 
provement of materials that will permit 
the safe and efficient utilization of 
superheats at elevated temperatures and 
pressures, often in atmospheres where 
corrosive conditions are extreme, and in 
surroundings subject to vibration and 
shock. 

That the high-temperature area is of 
highly critical importance to the nation- 
al defense and domestic uses was 
pointed out in no uncertain terms as re- 
cently as last month (April 2, 1957) by 
Lt. Gen. C. S. Irvine, Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Material of the Air Force, when 
he told the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers in New York that: 

Improved use of engineering manpower 
and capabilities is an essential forward step 
in the production of air vehicles. But be- 
yond this step lie many problems which 
must be solved if we are to progress as rap- 
idly as necessary in the efficient design of 
future air vehicles. Foremost among these 
problems we must find ways of developing 
and using new materials capable of with- 
standing sonic vibration and high tempera- 
tures. * * * For the plain fact is that 
unless we do advance the state of the art 
of the thermal resistant materials, air ve- 
hicle development will lag. 


And in a similar vein, the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, testi- 
fying before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on February 
26, 1957, said: 


I think it is clear to the members of this 
committee that we are utilizing at the pres- 
ent time the properties of our presently 
available nickel and cobalt base, super-high- 
temperature alloys to the maximum possi- 
ble extent. We all know that we have some 
shortages as far as that is concerned. And 
there is reason to believe that any further 
gain which might be realized in the high- 
temperature properties of these types of al- 
loys will be marginal at best, and, there- 
fore, it would appear that any further de- 
velopments will lie in the area of greater 
use of refractory metal such as columbium, 
molybdenum, tantalum, and tungsten 
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which have melting points considerably 
higher than cobalt and base alloys we are 
now working with. 


For the benefit of those Members who 
may not be familiar with the materials 
that are considered to be suitable for 
refractory, that is high-temperature, ap- 
plications I wish to insert in the RECORD 
at this point a table listing in descend- 
ing order the melting points of those 
elements which occur in quantities suffi- 
cient to justify considering them for any 
Significant industrial uses. Melting 
points are in degrees centigrade, and 
are taken from the Reactor Handbook 
published by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: 

Melting point 


Element: (°C.) 
Carbon (graphite). oeei an 3, 700 
rh ET OT Oras eee et E S a 3, 395 
ASIA Rn ean soe ao ee L EA eda 2, 996 
MOWVPACH UM sac es aa eee 2, 622 
Columbium (niobium) ..--.-.---- 2, 415 


It should be noted that the melting 
points of these materials are all consid- 
erably higher than that of the conven- 
tional stainless steel ingredients such as 
iron, 1,539° C.; cobalt, 1,495° C.; and 
nickel, 1,455° C. It is also immediately 
obvious that three of the materials cov- 
ered by Public Law 733, tungsten, Co- 
lumbium, and tantalum are in the re- 
fractory category. 

Now, in past weeks, we have heard 
many statements as to the quantities of 
some of these materials on hand in Gov- 
ernment inventories, and while I wish to 
be fair to those who may have used such 
statements, I can only state that the 
official testimony clearly shows that the 
Government, at this time, has absolutely 
no idea as to the amounts that are re- 
quired for defense purposes, and that all 
such statements as have been cited as to 
the amounts on hand are obsolete and 
based on war plans that are no longer 
current. For proof of this, I wish to cite 
the letter written on December 13, 1956, 
by Hon. Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense, to Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, Director of Defense Mo- 
bilization. Mr. Robertson said: 

“Recently the Secretary of Defense an- 
nounced a clarification of the roles and mis- 
sions of the military departments which was 
necessary owing to recent, rapid technologi- 
cal advances in weapons. It is, therefore, 
now evident that new guidance is required 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff in order to 
develop requirements consistent with these 
new concepts. It is difficult for us to forecast 
at this time the effect of these revisions upon 
the determination of materials requirements 
in the event of mobilization; it is probable, 
however, that such requirements will be 
lower for most materials than they have been 
in the past. 


Now, naturally, it is to be expected that 
these new technological advances in 
weapons will reduce requirements for 
most of the classical strategic materials, 
such as natural rubber, abaca, sisal, 
sperm oil, and tin, which are presently 
stockpiled, but certainly the effect of 
these new advances must be that require- 
ments for the high-temperature refrac- 
tory metals, including tungsten, colum- 
bium, and tantalum will go up. 

Now, in the face of the expert opinions 
cited above, it seems clear to me that 
the basic policy and program established 
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by Public Law 733 is sound, and that it 
could well be suicidal from the defense 
viewpoint for us to shut down our domes- 
tic mining mobilization base for these re- 
fractory metals—tungsten, columbium, 
and tantalum—at this point. 

And what of the 2 other materials cov- 
ered by Public Law 733? Asbestos is one 
of the best high-temperature insulating 
materials, while fluorine, produced from 
acid-grade fluorspar, is an ingredient of 
some of the high-temperature chemical 
fuels. Thus, all 5 of the materials cov- 
ered by Public Law 733 are particularly 
important to the fabrication of the super- 
speed jet planes and the guided missiles, 
upon which we are putting ever-increas- 
ing reliance for the defense of not only 
the United States itself, but also of the 
entire Free World. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the very 
clear defense reasons for carrying out 
this program, there are also equally com- 
pelling moral and economic reasons for 
its continuance. 

The Congress of the United States en- 
couraged the domestic miners of these 
minerals to believe that the programs 
established by law—Public Law 733— 
were honestly set forth and intended to 
be carried out in accordance with the law. 
Indeed, what honest citizen could as- 
sume otherwise when he reads the clearly 
stated and detailed programs set forth in 
the basic law? If now the Congress of 
the United States comes along less than 
a year later, and kills off this program by 
a failure to appropriate the necessary 
funds, then respect, not only for this law, 
but for all laws, can only decline. Since 
respect for the law is one of the prime 
foundations upon which our great 
American civilization has been erected I 
for one cannot in good conscience asso- 
ciate myself with any sleight-of-hand 
maneuver designed to circumvent the 
basic law in this case. Our citizens who 
have been encouraged to invest their 
time, capital, and their best efforts in 
the search for these minerals and in the 
production thereof under the programs 
set forth by Public Law 733 must be 
honestly and fairly dealt with by their 
elected representatives here in the Halls 
of the Congress. You may be well as- 
sured that if we fail to keep faith in this 
area, the precedent will not pass un- 
noticed in many other fields. 

Lastly, there are several economic 
justifications for implementing the pro- 
grams set forth by Public Law 733. Who 
does not remember the price-gouging to 
which our industries have been subjected 
in the past when too great a reliance 
has been placed on foreign sources of 
vital materials, even when these ma- 
terials were in the hands of nominally 
friendly nations? If we permit our do- 
mestic mining industry for these critical 
materials to go down the drain simply 
because it appears at the moment that 
the spot price for material of foreign 
origin may be lower, who can say that 
the price for the same material will not 
rise several times over once our domestic 
mines are shut down, the equipment dis- 
mantled, the skilled miners dispersed to 
other jobs, and the mine workings them- 
selves flooded by the ever-present 
groundwater? While we all are search- 
ing for real and honest ways to save 
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money for the taxpayers, let us not be- 
guile ourselves into believing that re- 
liance upon foreign sources of critical 
materials is economic. Indeed, when 
proper weight is given to the State, local, 
and Federal taxes paid by the mining 
companies, their employees, and their 
suppliers, it should be obvious that do- 
mestic production of these vital minerals 
takes place at real costs that can com- 
pare favorably with present prices for 
foreign material. 

To sum up, then, there are defense, 
moral, and economic justifications for 
the proper implementation of the do- 
mestic mineral-purchase programs set 
forth less than a year ago by the Con- 
gress in Public Law 733, and approved by 
the President on July 19, 1956. Let us 
not present the citizens with a picture 
of a Congress that knows not from 1 year 
to another right from wrong, that goes 
off in opposite directions without ap- 
parent purpose. Rather let us cease 
forthwith the undue dalliance that has 
already caused great hardship among the 
miners of these United States. Let us 
make available without further delay the 
funds necessary to carry out the program 
that we ourselves established less than a 
year ago, so that the confidence of the 
citizens in this body is restored and 
strengthened and ‘so that they can pro- 
ceed is an orderly way with the very 
important business of producing vitally 
important strategic materials—materials 
which are essential for the defense of 
the Nation in time of emergency and 
which are also essential for its continued 
growth and technological advancement 
in the present age of peril in which we 
find ourselves. 

In a jet engine like the J-57 there are 
approximately 45 pounds of tungsten 
contained in the various parts of the 
engine which are made of tungsten alloy 
metal. Some of the engine parts, of 
course, contain no tungsten and some 
parts contain more than others but on 
the average, in a modern jet turbine like 
the J-57 there is contained about 45 
pounds of tungsten or something like 1 
percent of the total weight of the engine, 
which is approximately 5,000 pounds, 
with the afterburner. 

The amount of tungsten required for 
the manufacture of a jet engine like the 
J-57 is roughly 3 times the amount con- 
tained in the finished parts, so it is easy 
to calculate that somewhat more than 
140 pounds of tungsten are required in 
the manufacture of each modern jet en- 
gine. This is due to the fact that the 
forgings have to be on the average three 
times the weight of the finished part. 
This is true on the average of jet engines. 
In many cases it is much higher as, for 
instance, in the cylinder-head part of a 
piston engine where the weight of the 
original forging is 10 times that of the 
finished part. In the case of a crank- 
shaft for a piston engine the forging 
would weight six times as much as the 
finished shaft. 

It is, therefore, apparent that any 
conception that only 20 pounds of 
tungsten is required in the manufacture 
of a modern jet turbine is completely 
inaccurate as an average of somewhat 
more than 7 times that is required. The 
parts of the forging which are trimmed 
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off and cut away are not completely lost 
but they are lost as far as the manufac- 
turer of the jet engine is concerned for 
the reason that waste of this type is re- 
covered and sold in the steel alloy trade 
to be used in the manufacture of alloys 
using lesser amounts of tungsten for 
other purposes. This, however, does not 
change or alter the fact that more than 
140 pounds of tungsten is required for 
the manufacture of a jet engine like the 
J-57. When a tungsten base alloy is 
developed which will permit jet engines 
of this type to be operated at a much 
higher temperature than at present the 
amount of tungsten required for each 
engine will be vastly increased and will 
no doubt exceed more than 1,500 pounds 
for each engine. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr..EDMONDSON. I do have a dis- 
trict where there are mines and where 
most of those mines are shut down to- 
day because of the importation of for- 
eign metals at disastrously low com- 
petitive prices. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if this amendment is not 
adopted, will the Government’s pur- 
chasing program on columbium and 
tantalum also be terminated? 

Mr. DURHAM. It will be terminated 
oy e 30 and there will be no more 
of it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I certainly join 
with the gentleman, and I hope the 
amendment for the $10 million is put 
in this bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to speak a little 
bit about asbestos. Too many times we 
think there is only one mineral involved 
here. But, that is not the case. There 
is an asbestos mine on the San Carlos 
Indian Reservation in Arizona which 
would not be there except for this par- 
ticular program. This mine is affording 
employment to some 200 San Carlos In- 
dians who would not otherwise be em- 
ployed. This mine will be in a position 
to sell in the world market within 2 
years because of the fact that they have 
been able to uncover a very fine vein of 
asbestos. If the mill is built, which is 
needed to process this asbestos, the as- 
bestos will be sold on the world market 
within 2 years. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that there has been too much talk about 
stockpiling as far as the proposition now 
before the House is concerned. As far 
as this particular matter is concerned, 
this is not primarily one of stockpiling. 
The question is whether or not we are 
going to firm up our domestic mining 
industry. We were caught short in this 
country before each 1 of the last 3 
major conflicts. It is a fact that we now 
have built up a healthy domestic pro- 
ducing tungsten industry. This is largely 
because of some of the incentives that 
we have heretofore offered. 

The issue before us at this time is 
really quite simple.. It has been confused 
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only because we have overlooked the 
fundamentals and given weight to tran- 
sitory statements and positions. 

I realize that the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
who have opposed the provision of funds 
for the continuation of purchases under 
Public Law 733 have done so out of a 
conviction that the program is not neces- 
sary. I respect their opinion and regret 
very much that I must disagree with 
these friends of long standing. I might 
concede to their position were it not for 
the fundamental consideration which I 
cannot overlook. This fundamental can 
be simply stated. Just last summer the 
Congress passed and the President signed 
into law an 18-month program to pur- 
chase a certain quantity of critical min- 
erals, primarily tungsten. Funds to im- 
plement this purchase program were ap- 
proved last year in the amount of 
$21 million. The program then was 
activated by the proper agencies of 
government and the interested pro- 
ducers of these materials had then, and 
should now have, every reason to believe 
that the program as passed. would be 
carried out. They proceeded to mine 
and produce these materials, making in- 
vestment, blocking out ore, firming up 
employment and the many details which 
go into a production venture. Now they 
see this effort, this investment suspended 
in midstream. Workers who thought 
they had employment see its sudden 
termination. This boom-and-bust fluc- 
tuation in mineral production has been 
all too prevalent in this Nation, and it 
has cost the Nation valuable reserves of 
critical mineral resources as mines were 
left to cave and ruin. The Congress 
should not, indeed cannot, be an active 
party in another such dismal event, since 
the Congress was the body which held 
the carrot before these producers in the 
form of the purchase program. 

I have no tungsten production in my 
district and my district interest, if any, 
would be in the fluorspar part of this pro- 
gram since there is fluorspar production 
in my district. Still, Ihave seen too often 
the tragic consequences of abandoned 
mines, flooded, caved, a crumbling hole 
which swallowed investment, hope, and 
valuable mineral reserves which this 
Nation needs. 

I have had information from a tung- 
sten producer in Colorado, not in my 
district as I said earlier, but a small 
Colorado producer. This small firm has 
limited capital, yet in prospect of the 
purchase program, it invested some 
$65,000 in its operation. This company 
now stands to lose some $200,000 on 
tungsten concentrates already produced 
and over $500,000 on improvements 
made in reliance upon this Federal pro- 
gram. Beyond this, some 80 workers will 
be out of work in a small town where no 
alternative employment opportunity ex- 
ists. This we cannot, in good conscience, 
allow. 

Consider, there is now outstanding and 
enforceable, some $60 million in con- 
tracts for tungsten with foreign produc- 
ers. These will be honored. There will 
be no midstream termination. We can 
do as much for our own people and 
equally honor our commitments to them. 
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There is some suggestion that cer- 
tain producers have done better than 
necessary under this program and that 
perhaps certain adjustments are needed. 
If this be true, then this program should 
come before the proper legislative com- 
mittee where, I can assure you, it will be 
carefully considered and necessary ad- 
justments made as to production to be 
purchased from any producer, price, and 
so forth. We owe these domestic pro- 
ducers at least this consideration for 
their determined effort to provide for us 
a domestic tungsten industry. We need 
to have, beyond any doubt, a safe do- 
mestic supply, even an oversupply, of 
this evermore vital defense material. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ‘Speaker, in closing, I would just 
like to call attention again to the fact 
that this bill does build up the domestic 
mining industry and in so doing has 
served in the best interest of the Nation’s 
well-being. 

I do not want you to pull the rug out 
from under these producers the way you 
did after World War II. Someday, you 
know, we are going to have to ask those 
people to produce, and they are not going 
to do it because they will remember 
when they once got their feet burned. 
We have done it twice now; I do not 
think we should do it again. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. The gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture which from time to time authorizes 
farm programs. I am wondering what 
he thinks would happen if after initiat- 
ing a farm program we chopped it off 
about the ist of January rather than 
permitting it to run along for a sufficient 
period of time, or at least we changed 
our mind about it suddenly? What 
does he think would happen if they cut 
this off this year instead of next year? 

Mr. HILL of Colorado. I would say 
to the gentleman that he is speaking 
good, sound, hard sense. We are going 
to do that. 

A few days ago the Senate had gump- 
tion-enough to put some three to five 
hundred millions back in the soil bank, 
and I for one say to you that it is about 
time we took a second look at agricul- 
ture. I want to associate myself with 
all the Members of this House who feel 
that we should not cut this tungsten pro- 
gram off at this particular time. I am 
not an expert; I only live close to the 
mines. Colorado had a great history in 
mining, but it was before my day, long 
before my day. Now we have an oppor- 
tunity to keep our mines open and we 
have a few mines in the West where 
tungsten is a very important product, 
most of them are small mines. 

I am turning to page 5 of the testi- 
mony of a gentleman, which was given 
on February 26, 1957, Dr. Arthur Flem- 
ming. Let me give you his full name 
so you will know who I am talking about, 
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Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Now, we are losing the impact of the 
argument for this appropriation unless 
we consider it as a defense activity, and 
we also lose it if we start at the word 
“defense” and do not consider the future. 
We probably do not know, and the testi- 
mony would indicate that they are not 
quite ready for an overall and all-in- 
clusive minerals program. But what 
are you going to do? Listen to what 
Dr. Flemming said here uncontroverted. 
He said, commenting on a letter on the 
stationery of a certain firm—I will not 
read the name of the firm: 


Attached to this letter is a chart. There 
are figures here which purport to show the 
total stockpile of tungsten. 


Every one of you should listen to this 
because these are the facts. Let us get 
it straight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Ohio yield me 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. KIRWAN. 
cannot. 

Mr. HILL. I will put the statement 
in the Record where Dr. Flemming shows 
we have only a 6-year supply, not a 20- 
year supply. You had better think this 
over before you cast your vote. 


Dr. FLEMMING. It is recognized by all of 
us that our total mobilization program must 
rest, if it is to succeed, on the foundation of 
a strong and sound economy. This is re- 
fiected in this report. It is clear that if the 
industries with which we are dealing this 
morning are shut down, one segment of our 
economy will be weakened. Surely no one 
can argue that closed-down mines filled with 
water, with miners out of work, can do any- 
thing but weaken this segment of our 
economy. 

We felt last year, and still feel, that it 
would be unwise for the Congress to permit 
this to happen in view of the fact that the 
administration intends to recommend and 
the Congress to consider long-term policies 
that are designed to create or will be de- 
signed to create a more favorable economic 
climate for these industries than now exists. 

As I indicated, Mr. Chairman, last year, 
we regard this as purely interim, stopgap 
legislation. Nevertheless, we feel that it is 
important for Congress to go through with 
the policy set forth in Public Law 733 until 
the long-term policy is developed and en- 
acted into law. 

Mr. Chairman, that is simply a restate- 
mènt, really, of the position that I took 
when the Congress was considering Public 
Law 733. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Flemming. 

Mr. Redwine of the committee staff de- 
sires to ask you a few technical questions. 
Mr. Redwine? 

Mr. REDWINE. Dr. Flemming, I hand you a 
letter on the stationery of Kennametal, Inc., 
Latrobe, Pa., which for reasons which will 
develop in a moment, Mr. Chairman, I da 
not wish to offer for the record. I just want 
Dr. Flemming to identify it. 

Dr. Flemming, attached to this letter is 
a chart. There is a figure here that pur- 
ports to how the total stockpile on tung- 
sten. Is such a figure classified informa- 
tion? 

Dr. FLEMMING. It certainly is. 

Mr. REDWINE. Dr. Flemming, please do not 
mention the figure that is given, but can you 
say whether or not, without violating secu- 
rity, that is a realistic figure? 


I am sorry, but I 


1957, 


Dr. FLEMMING. I prefer not to comment on 
the figure at all, in view of the fact that 
it is classified. 

Mr. REDWINE. Doctor, in the letter refer- 
ence is made back to that figure and it is 
stated that that figure constitutes a 20-year 
supply in time of emergency of tungsten. 

Can you say whether you have a 20-year 
supply of tungsten on hand? 

Dr. FLEMMING. Let us make the question 
very specific. That is a 20-year supply for 
dealing with a wartime emergency? 

Mr. REDWINE. Correct, sir. 

Dr. FLEMMING. The answer to that is “No, 
we do not have anything approaching that 
on hand.” 

Mr. REDWINE. Can you, without violating 
security, tell the committee approximately 
how many years’ supply you have on hand 
for wartime emergency? 

Dr. FLEMMING. Thinking in terms of the 
requirements for a wartime emergency, we 
have on hand enough to carry us through 
approximately a 6-year emergency. 

Mr. REDWINE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think this letter should be put in the RECORD 
in view of the testimony of Dr. Flemming. 

Dr. Flemming, you have been procuring 
materials for a good many years for the Fed- 
eral Government. Do you consider when you 
announce a program that you will purchase 
so many tons or units of this or that, that 
you have entered into an implied contract 
with the producers thereof? 

Dr. FLEMMING. That is the position, of 
course, we have taken consistently before 
this committee where we made in effect a 
holding out that we will require certain 
quantities within a given period of time; 
that the Government is then under obliga- 
tion to acquire those quantities provided 
they come in within the time period set. 

Mr. Repwine. The Congress, faced with 
the circumstance it is, that it has made an 
implied contract with the producers of these 
4 metals, if Congress reneged on that, what 
effect do you think that would have in a 
time of dire emergency which might come 
ahead of us? What would the producers feel 
if the Government had once reneged on 
them? 

Dr. FLEMMING. Mr. Redwine, as I indi- 
cated in the conclusion of the statement I 
just read, we feel for a number of reasons 
that it is important for Congress to go 
through with the policy it outlined in Public 
Law 733 until this long-term policy is de- 
veloped and enacted into law. 

+ * * + ka 


On the other hand, as you have indicated, 
competent authorities do continue to advise 
-us that accelerated technology, particularly 
in the field of military devices, is moving 
constantly in the direction of higher and 
higher temperatures. 

I think it is clear to the members of this 
committee that we are utilizing at the pres- 
ent time the properties of our presently 
available nickel and cobalt base, superhigh- 
temperature alloys to the maximum possible 
extent. 

We all know that we have some shortages 
as far as that is concerned. And there is 
„reason to believe that any further gain which 
might be realized in the high-temperature 
properties of these types of alloys will be 
marginal at best and, therefore, it would 
appear that any further developments will 
lie in the area of greater use of refractory 
metal such as columbium, molybdenum, 
tantalum, and tungsten which have melting 
points considerably higher than cobalt and 
base alloys we are now working with. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
again I would like to make the proposition 
very clear; we are not supporting, we did not 
support Public Law 733, and we are not 
supporting it now on defense grounds; that 
is, in terms of the need for these materials 
for defense purposes as of the -present 
moment. 
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But we are supporting it on the ground 
that there is a long-term policy that the 
administration is going to present and that 
the Congress is going to consider and we feel 
that during this interim period, between 
now and the time there is agreement on the 
long-term policy, it just does not make good 
sense from any point of view to permit these 
mines to close down and the water to flood 
the mines and so on, and to put the miners 
out of work. 

* * * * * 
Senator MALONE, do you wish to ask some 
questions at this time? 

Senator MALONE. Yes, I would like to de- 
velop one point with Dr. Flemming. 

Doctor, are you familiar with the research 
that is going on now to develop higher heat- 
resistant alloys? 

Dr. FLEMMING. Yes, sir, generally; not as 
a technician, but I have been informed 
along that line, as I indicated a few minutes 
ago. 
Senator MALONE. Yes. I doubt if the em- 
phasis has been sufficient on that point. 

We had a very interesting paper from Dr. 
Thielemann, whom you probably know, 
R. H. Thielemann, chairman of the depart- 
ment of metallurgy of Stanford Research In- 
stitute. His latest results are a part of 
his paper. 

I would like to call your attention to this 
matter for the record in the light of your 
testimony that you have a 6-year reserve or 
stockpile on tungsten. 

Now, Dr. Thielemann says, and I heard 
him testify before a House committee in San 
Francisco last Sunday, a week ago, that: 

‘Tf satisfactory tungsten base alloy can 
be developed which will have useful engi- 
neering properties of temperature of 2,000° 
F. and higher expected consumption would 
be doubled or tripled.” 

Now, if you believe that is really right on 
top of us, what would you say about your 
stockpile? 

Dr. FLEMMING. Senator, as you know, it is 
difficult to comment on that in a specific 
way because I do not know what Defense 
will come up with in the way of requirement 
in the light of a statement of that kind, but 
unquestionably the requirements will be 
higher than they have been at the present 
time and that will be reflected in the stock- 
pile. 

I would like to say this, Senator: I think 
the point we are making, although we don’t 
have any figures to go on at the present 
time, the point that you are making never- 
theless indicates the desirability of keeping 
industries of this kind on a going basis 
rather than letting them shut down because 


in this kind of world we never know when 


somebody is going to come through with 
something like this. 

Senator MALONE. I think you and I dis- 
cussed this at another meeting we had last 
year, that is your best stockpile is a going- 
concern industry. 

Dr. FLEMMING. We have always had that 
feeling. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Allott, of Colora- 
do, wishes to ask some questions. 

Senator ALLOTT. I have no questions I 
want to ask the doctor; thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. I am a member of this subcom- 
mittee, but I have one or two things I would 
like to say. al 

First of all, I want to express to Dr. Flem- 
ming my own personal regret that he is leav- 
ing the position he has occupied. I think 
it would not be amiss to emphasize here 
what I conceive to be one of the biggest 
dangers and faults in our Government at 
this time which he on his part has done his 
best to eliminate.. Unfortunately, in these 
hearings, and this is true not only under this 
administration, but it has been true for 
many years, in the testimony of people who 
are charged with policymaking, there is 
always the tendency to leave a door or doors 
open which lead to statements and declara- 
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tions of policies which have so many doors 
in them that they are not policies at all. 
Doctor, if I could commend you for any- 
thing at all, it is for the forthrightness and 
definiteness with which you have always 
stated your own point of view, which then 
gives other people a chance to put it on an 
anvil and beat it out to find out its merits 
or lack of merit, as the case may be. 

Dr. FLEMMING. Thank you. 

Senator ALLoTT. And in your case it has 
been mostly merit. I would like to say this 
in addition: I appear here only because I 
want to express myself completely and 
wholly in support of the program. The real 
matter at issue here is to give the doctor a 
chance to refute some misconceptions of his 
testimony. But at this time I cannot help 
but follow up to some extent my good 
friend, the Senator from Idaho, and express 
my own thoughts in support of this whole 
program to implement Public Law 733 of 
last year. 

There are so many examples that can be 
used in this field that they are almost end- 
less. I point to the fact that 2 years ago, 
in 1955, numerous Senators appeared before 
the Appropriations Committee and begged 
for appropriations to continue our oil-shale 
experiments. Contrary to that, they were 
gutted. The place was closed down, and the 
situation which many of us predicted was a 
possibility has become an actuality in less 
than 2 years because we do not have any 
Suez Canal any more, and we do not have 
any pipelines of oil out of the Near East. 
Yet the means and the opportunity to make 
at least 900 billion barrels of oil available 
to the American people was in our hands 
and we flubbed it. When I say “We,” I do 
not want to take any burden for that myself, 
because most of the Senators—in fact, all 
of the people here, as far as I know—sup- 
ported that building up of the oil-shale de- 
velopment so that it could be economically 
feasible. We should have right today—right 
this minute, right this second—an oil-shale 
process which would enable us to produce 
oil in unlimited quantities competitively 
with oil out of the ground. If we should 
find ourselves in another war, nuclear or 
otherwise, we will rue the day that we did 
not follow through and complete this oil- 
shale program. 

There is another thing I want to speak 
out very strongly for. I realize that we do 
have to trade with other countries some. I 
do not believe that we serve our own inter- 
ests by purchasing all of our minerals at 
home. I think in a broad sense we help 
ourselves by purchasing some of them 
abroad. And where the balance will be 
struck is a question that will always be 
troublesome to the administrators and to 
our administrators and Senators and Con- 
gressmen. But I do oppose, as we did in 
Mexico, taking United States money and 
building production of fluorspar to com- 
pete as we did with our own dollars, while 
we are shutting down our own. I recog- 
nize the advisability, as I say, of trading 
somewhat with those people and making 
purchases there and trying to reason out 
with reasonable men a balance. But to take 
that when we have the production in the 
United States and build production in com- 
petition to our own is something which I 
do not think can be justified, and I want 
to express myself as being opposed to it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, for this opportunity to say 
these few words, because I could not let this 
opportunity go by without expressing my 
complete support. I hope the Members of 
the House who are here will be able to do 
something on their side to put this appro- 
priation back in good order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Senator Allott. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Sisk]. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tlieman from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 
If this House fails to appropriate at least 
sufficient funds to permit an orderly 
liquidation of the tungsten program, the 
producers in my district will feel and 
will be entitled to feel that their Federal 
Government has broken faith with them 
and has utterly failed to fulfill the prom- 
ises which have caused them to make 
large expenditures. I appeal to the 
conscience and the fair play of the Mem- 
bers and I most urgently ask them to 
provide funds with which to carry out 
the provisions of Public Law 733 which 
this Congress held forth as a promise and 
an obligation to carry on the strategic 
minerals program. 

I call to your attention that in dozens 

of small mines in this country, producers 
have continued operations and kept on 
employing miners and borrowing money 
to meet payrolls on the strength of your 
promise of a market for their ore. They 
have piled up this ore and it lies there 
without a market unless these funds are 
appropriated. They are far in the hole, 
overobligated to the banks and lending 
agencies on the strength of your promise. 
They have no future except disaster and 
bankruptcy if you now say you never 
intended to fulfill the promises upon 
which they relied. It is not conceivable 
to me that you will let them down. 
. There is ample evidence of the urgent 
need of this program, lest we again be 
caught without the minerals essential to 
a crash war production program and an 
operating mining industry to provide 
them. We are all deeply concerned 
with adequate defense and the strength 
of America and we need to continue to 
make sure we have these minerals. 

For the strength and future of our 
country and to fulfill our promises in 
good faith, I most urgently appeal for 
the passage of this amendment. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not customarily take a position in 
opposition to my good friend from New 
York [Mr. TABER] or the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], and if I did not feel 
keenly about this being an economic 
measure I would not be here at the pres- 
ent time. I would simply like to re- 
hearse some of the facts which I think 
indicate that we are going to make a 
mistake if we do not agree to this amend- 
ment. Back at the time of World War 
II we did not have a domestic tungsten 
mining industry in this country, so the 
Government adopted a program of try- 
ing to stimulate the production of tung- 
sten in this country. At that time we 
were paying as high as $65 a unit for 
tungsten. We entered into long-range 
contracts with foreigners for this metal 
at that price. Then we came along and 
stimulated the domestic mining indus- 
try and, as a result, we brought the price 
down 100 percent under the amount we 
were paying to our foreign friends. The 
industry, of course, sprung up and our 
producers got in business. At the pres- 
ent time if the Government does not con- 
tinue to give them support to keep them 
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going, we are going to be again at the 
mercy of the foreign producers. You 
are going to be paying a price that will 
more than offset the amount of the sub- 
sidy which we are now giving to our do- 
mestic producers. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. This is not a question of 
stockpiling, it is a question of the exist- 
ence of these strategic mines. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIXON. You cannot turn a mine 
on and off like you would a faucet. 
Would the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Thatis a mis- 
taken notion that a lot of people have, 
that by keeping these metals stored up 
in the ground you are effecting a con- 
servation program; however, if you close 
a mine which is timbered and subject 
to flooding, you are going to actually do 
the very opposite. The timbers rot 
away, the mine caves in and the metals 
are lost to the country. The cost of 
putting them back into production again 
is far greater than the amount spent in 
the form of subsidies. 

Mr. DIXON. I wish to associate my- 
self with those supporting this amend- 
ment. I do not think we should go from 
white to black in one leap the way the 
proposed bill would do. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Let me inform 
the Members, particularly those on this 
side of the aisle, that this is an adminis- 
tration measure. - There has been some 
reference made to the fact the adminis- 
tration does not back it. Ten days ago, 
Secretary Seaton came before the Senate 
Interior Committee and in answer to a 
question I propounded to him in regard 
to the effect on the industry if we failed 
to go ahead with the program, he made 
this statement: 

I said this morning that the administra- 
tion supported the program in the first in- 
stance and it supports it now. 


Further, in reply to a question by the 
chairman of the committee, he made this 
statement: 

I said as delicately as I could that I do 
not want to put any blame on anybody in 
the Congress, but I feel personally, and I 
cannot help but express myself, that when 
the Congress of the United States author- 
ized this program in the last session there 
was in fact a moral commitment to carry 
it on. 


There is that commitment. These 
people have gone to the expense of 
building up their facilities depending on 
the program being carried out. If we 
let them down now and close the facili- 
ties, we are not keeping faith and the 
mines will close. 

In answer to a further question put to 
Mr. Wormser, the following statement 
was made by Mr. Wormser, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, in regard to 
what would happen to these producers 
if this appropriation were not granted. 
He stated: 

My feeling is that we perhaps have 1 or 2 
producers able to meet the international 
competitive situation, but by and large the 
industry has been shutting down. 
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I can testify that in my own State we 
have two producers who process tung- 
sten. One is closed down and the other 
is preparing to close down probably next 
week if this appropriation is not granted. 

In the narrowest sense, the approval 
of funds for the continuation of the Gov- 
ernment’s tungsten purchase program is 
necessary if Congress is to keep its pledge 
to the domestic producers of this vital 
and critical metal. 

But in the larger sense, continuation 
of this program—until an adequate al- 
ternate can be adopted—is necessary if 
this Nation is to remain self-sufficient 
in a metal that, due to the high tempera- 
ture jet age, is vital to our national de- 
fense. 

This history of our dependence upon 
foreign sources is, in miniature, a typical 
example of what happens when this Na- 
tion allows low-cost foreign production 
of any needed material to become our 
sole source of supply of this material. 
First during World War II and more re- 
cently in the Korean war we have been 
given a dangerous and expensive lesson 
in this regard. 

During World War II we managed—of 
necessity—to meet with domestic pro- 
duction our tungsten needs by bringing 
into being an entire new industry. This 
required expensive Government invest- 
ments and diversion of critically needed 
manpower from other war industries. 
But we learned then—as we should re- 
member now—that we cannot depend 
upon foreign production to meet our 
needs in times of emergency. 

This lesson was quickly forgotten in 
the bright era of peaceful optimism that 
flared up briefly after the war. We 
again allowed our domestic sources to 


collapse, choosing instead to again be- 


coMe dependent upon foreign sources of 
tungsten. The folly of this course was 
soon demonstrated as the cold war 
flamed into a raging conflict in Korea. 

Deprived or major sources of tungsten 
from abroad, this Nation saw the world 
market price increase to over $65 per 
unit as foreign producers adopted the 
techniques of charging all the traffic 
would bear. The only alternative was 
to revive—again at great expense—our 
domestic mining industry. Our domes- 
tic producers again rose to the task. The 
tungsten industry arose like the phoenix 
from its own ashes. Right now, the 
United States is capable of meeting its 
own tungsten requirements. 

If this industry is to survive—if we are 
to avoid a mistake already twice-made— 
we must continue the tungsten purchase 
program until an adequate substitute is 
evolved. For my authority, I quote Sec- 
retary of Interior Fred A. Seaton. Ap- 
pearing before the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee on June 4, 
1957, the Secretary was asked what 
would happen if Congress failed to vote 
funds to continue the tungsten purchase 
program. He replied and I quote: 

Secretary SEATON. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place, I would not like to think in terms 
of being unsuccessful. I said this morning 
that the administration supported the pro- 
gram in the first instance. It was part of 
the President’s budget in this session of the 
Congress. The whole administration has 
supported it time and again, 
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I said, as delicately as I could, that I did 
not want to put any blame on anybody in 
the Congress, but I felt personally, and 
cannot but feel, that when the Congress of 
the United States authorized the program 
in the last session, that there was, in fact, 
a moral commitment to carry on. 

In the language of the appropriation, we 
were advised that we had been given part 
of the money, or part of the money had 
been appropriated to carry it on, and there 
was certainly at least an implied invitation 
if not an actual one to return to Capitol 
Hill and ask for further appropriations in 
this session of the Congress. 

I would hope very much that those of us 
who believe in the program, and those who 
feel as I do about the program’s being car- 
ried on, will be successful in their efforts. 

As to what we do if those things do not 
come to pass, I would much rather reserve 
that for consideration, but I would assure 
you, Mr. Chairman, that we would have no 
intention of just leaving that hanging on 
the line. What we could do might be en- 
tirely different, sir, because a Congress which 
had refused to appropriate money to carry 
on a program which it, itself, had author- 
ized might or might not be susceptible to 
further suggestions, do you not see, either 
from the Department of the Interior or the 
administration as a whole, or the gentle- 
men who are members of this committee 
and who believe in the program. That is a 
question I cannot answer. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think any Mem- 
ber of Congress should want to consider 
this problem on the basis of our being 
unsuccessful today in our efforts to have 
it continued. The tungsten program is 
too involved in our basic defense needs 
to lend itself to the economy ax. The 
producers who interpreted a decision by 
Congress last year to continue the pro- 
gram are entitled to have their confi- 
dence in our intent justified. The Na- 
tion itself is entitled to the comfortable 
feeling of knowing that its supply of 
domestically produced tungsten is avail- 
able in cases of national emergency. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] asked what 
would happen if the farm program were 
changed. I do not know but in the last 
25 years farm programs have been 
changed every year. I would like also to 
say to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. HILL] that one farm program that 
has been kept very stable is the wool 
growers support price program and the 
beet sugar producers support prices. If 
they just apply that rule to the rest of 
agriculture, we would get along pretty 
well, but Mr. Benson and some of the 
Members in Congress are willing to 
change the farm program every year. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. It is true, also, is it not, 
that tungsten is used in armor-piercing 
shells, in tools, and also in other ways? 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is used in many 
ways. Now, I will tell you that in 1944 
the steel companies that were using 72 
percent of the total tungsten concen- 
trates for drills and dies and tools were 
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only using 26 percent in 1954. There 
they are using a substitute which is much 
better. I asked for and received a table 
from the Department of the Interior 
showing how much tungsten was con- 
sumed in the 5 most prosperous years of 
the history of this Nation, the last 5. 
They said that an average of 17,400,000 
pounds were used annually in the last 5 
years. We added 400,000 pounds a year 
to that, just so that we would not be 
wrong, and would give them the benefit 
of the doubt. Based on 8 million pounds 
a year, we now have enough tungsten for 
26 years of peacetime use. 

Let me read what President Eisen- 
hower said to the Congress in his budget 
message. Turn to page 89 of this year’s 
budget. He said, “We have $260 million 
worth of tungsten that we cannot put in 
the stockpile.” ‘That is in this year’s 
budget. 

One of the speakers who preceded me 
told you about what a wonderful min- 
eral tungsten is. Any schoolboy or 
schoolgirl knows that and has known it 
from the day that Edison invented that 
light bulb up there. Tungsten was what 
kept it from burning out. But Iam tell- 
ing you what supply this Government 
has of tungsten. This is what the Presi- 
dent of the United States said in this 
year’s budget, that we have $260 million 


worth of tungsten that we cannot put. 


in the stockpile. 

The stockpile went up to the limit in 
about 2 years. Then they came in and 
extended this act for 2 more years. Then 
when they tried to extend it still again, 
the President vetoed it. 

There never was a time when the De- 
partment of the Interior or anybody 
down the street asked for this bill. It 
was initiated here by the Congress. Con- 
gress was responsible. Is not that a fine 
thing to take out to the people of the 
United States, that that is the way we 
are running the Government? But that 
is what we did. The administration 
never asked for this legislation. We did 
it. We thought they needed more tung- 
sten. There were no House hearings 
printed on the matter. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man said that the administration was 
not backing this program? 

Mr. KIRWAN. They just came out 
for a long-term program, is that correct? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Secretary Seaton said 


he was for it. He would be foolish if he 


were not, when he was appearing before 
the Congress. Anyone down the street 
would be for it. But they never asked for 
it before the Congress passed it. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Is it not a 
fact that in the statement that was 
handed to some of the Members there 
was included the fact that the matter 
was deferred by the committee awaiting 
the long-range program. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 
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Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Now the long- 
range program is out and they are 
recommending the continuation of the 
subsidy-purchase program. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Let me turn this thing 
around and ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Is the gentleman for more tung- 
sten when the President says that we 
have $260 million of it that we cannot 
get into the stockpile? Are you for 
tungsten when one producer of tung- 
sten, General Electric, which owns 30 
percent of a mine that produces tung- 
sten, will not buy 1 pound of their own 
tungsten? But they do tell you that 40 
percent of the tungsten that they sold to 
the Government is of nonstockpile grade. 
Why, Russia would not do that. There 
is no nation on earth that would do it. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man asked me a question and I would 
like to answer it as to whether the Presi- 
dent was for this program. The Presi- 
dent has recommended this program. 
I think that is the best answer. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I again tell the gen- 
tleman this. I heard Mr. Flemming’s 
name mentioned here a while ago. 
Flemming said, “I again tell you that no 
additional tungsten purchases are nec- 
essary «for defense purposes.” Then 
when he is up here with a group of attor- 
neys and Senators around him trying to 
press him and asking the question, “Will 
you go for the program?” he would be 
foolish, as he was leaving the Govern- 
ment in 1 week, not to say that he was 
for the program. He was just living up 
to the old adage, “Always leave them 
laughing when you say goodbye.” 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Why did he 
recommend it? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Because he was going 
Aa of the picture. He never asked for 
it. 

Let us review the history of this sub- 
sidy program. 

In 1953, Congress extended this do- 
mestic purchase program for 2 more 
years to help these producers. During 
this period we bought $187,562,000 
worth of tungsten and all of it was sur- 
plus to the strategic and critical stock- 
pile. We paid $63 a unit when the mar- 
ket price was $43. 

The President vetoed H. R. 6373 on 
August 14, 1955, which would have again 
extended the domestic minerals pur- 
chase program. At that time he stated: 

Finally, the provisions of H. R. 6373 would 
apply to only a small segment of the do- 
mestic minerals industry and would not 
reach the fundamentals of the program. In- 
deed this bill would make solution of the 
overall problems of the industry more diffi- 
cult. * * * The interests of the domestic 
minerals industry will be better served by 
proceeding with the careful development of 
a long-range minerals program than by ap- 
proving a stopgap measure extending sub- 
stantial Government aid to only a segment 
of the industry. 


On July 13, 1956, S. 3982, which þe- 
came Public Law 733, was brought in 
here under the suspension of the rules 
and was passed without any debate. 
The legislation had not been proposed 
by the administration. There were no 
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printed House hearings available and 
there was nota word of explanation on 
the Floor that this law would cost $91 
million. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee inserted $35 million in the Second 
supplemental appropriation bill, 1957. 
In conference the Senate conferees 
agreed to strike the item and the con- 
ference report was approved by this 
House without a dissenting remark. 

The Senate insisted on restoring the 
item in the closing hours of last session 
and in conference we finally compro- 
mised at $21 million to carry the program 
until the House committee could review 
the need for additional purchases. Of 
. this total, $16,273,000 was for tungsten. 

I have now had a chance to study this 
subsidy and here are some of the facts. 

A 6-year wartime supply of tungsten 
is now on hand in inventory, another 
year’s supply is on order, and at least an 
additional 2-year supply can be readily 
produced during war time in United 
States, Mexico, and Canada. \ 

Based on current annual consumption 
the supply in inventory and on order 
would last over 26 years. 

As of December 31, 1956, the estimated 
value of undeliverd orders under exist- 
ing foreign contracts was $61,957,368. 
Other funds have previously been made 
available to finance these contracts some 
of which extend into 1959. 

The United States has purchased to 
date $635,683,000 worth of tungsten in- 
cluding $219,555,000 from domestic pro- 
ducers. An additional $32,386,000 is 
estimated for 1958 under the existing 
foreign contracts. 

The President states in his 1958 budget 
that there is $260 million worth of tung- 
sten in inventory which cannot be 
absorbed within existing stockpile ob- 
jectives and there is no current indus- 
trial need for the material in the 
economy. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production states 
the ultimate net loss to the Government 
on the tungsten stockpile will be $138 
million, the highest loss among all the 
minerals. 

NUMBER OF TUNGSTEN PRODUCERS 


It was claimed that 700 small pro- 
ducers would benefit. Yet only 177 have 
participated, and 11 producers have re- 
ceived $12,826,000, or 86 percent of the 
total. Ninety-two percent of the money 
went to only 18 producers. Take for 
example, Idaho. 

Under Public Law 733 only three com- 
panies in Idaho have sold tungsten to 
the Government, totaling $968,000. 
$897,000 of this, or 93 percent, went to 
the Bradley Mining Co. These mines 
are leased from the Haile Mines, Inc., of 
North Carolina. Thirty percent of the 
stock in this company is owned by the 
General Electric, one of the largest users 
of tungsten in the United States. Yet, 
the president of this North Carolina 
mining corporation testified as follows 
on page 117 of the Senate hearings in 
raed to questions by one of the Sena- 

rs: 

Senator . I was amazed yesterday 
when I learned that not a single pound of 
our domestic production (of tungsten) is 
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used by industry. Do you think that is 
correct? 

Mr. Lonc. Not a single pound. 

Senator . I also understand that 
some of our biggest processors, General Elec- 
tric, Union Carbide, Sylvania, are interested 
in the production of tungsten, the mines 
where the total output is sold to the Govern- 
ment, although these same companies pur- 
chase the tungsten they use in their own 
operating facilities from abroad; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Lone. Yes. 


This means we are being asked to con- 
tinue buying from the domestic mines of 
some of these corporations at $55 a unit 
while they continue to purchase foreign 
tungsten for use in their own industry 
at the United States market price of $26. 

For example, Union Carbide, one of the 
largest users of tungsten, has received 
$1,696,541 under this new subsidy pro- 
gram since last August 1 for tungsten 
produced in its domestic mines. 

The Government to date has pur- 
chased over $26 million worth of tung- 
sten from the North Carolina mines of 
the Haile Corp., including $1,375,000 
under Public Law 733, at prices far in 
excess of the going maret price. 

In addition, this corporation received 
a certificate of necessity for rapid tax 
amortization on its tungsten production. 

Also this Carolina corporation and the 
Bradley Mining Co. currently have con- 
tracts for Government assistance total- 
ing $355,000 to discover more tungsten 
under the defense minerals exploration 
program. Altogether the Government 
now has 21 such contracts in force at 
a cost to the taxpayer of $1,011,050 to 
discover more tungsten. Yet Senator 
MALONE said on page 104 of the Senate 
hearings on Public Law 733: 

For your information there is enough 
tungsten in Nevada and California to last the 
country a hundred years * * *, Now we 
are arguing about how to get rid of it. * * + 
It is running out of their ears. 


What are some of the other corpora- 
tions who it is said will suffer if this 
subsidy is not extended again? 

First. One company in Colorado, 
which has received $932,000 under Pub- 
lic Law 733, reported a net profit of $15,- 
152,965 from its various mining opera- 
tions in 1956. According to Moody’s 
Manual, it had assets of $66,489,302 in 
1955. 

Second. Another large domestic pro- 
ducer, who has received over $2 million 
under Public Law 1733, still has over $22 
million due under its contract with the 
United States to furnish tungsten from 
its foreign mines. It is the same old 
story of working both sides of the street. 

Third. Another large domestic pro- 
ducer also has mines in Mexico and is 
negotiating to acquire other interests 
there. This company announced on 
April 5, 1957, that it was “dealing with 
the Mexican Government for a large re- 
duction in export taxes and for the ap- 
proval of tax subsidies as provided by 
Mexican law in connection with building 
of a plant.” Yet we are told we need 
this appropriation to protect our mines 
from foreign competition. 

SMALL NUMBER OF MINERS AFFECTED 


Now it has also been claimed thou- 
sands of miners would be put out of work 
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if we stopped this subsidy. When we 
asked the Assistant Secretary of Interior 
about this, he said: 


There are not too many, however, as a 
matter of fact. 


A president of one of the large tung- 
sten companies testified before the Sen- 
ate, page 80 of the hearings, that based 
on figures he had gathered there was 
a total of only 4,000 employees in the 
United States who would be affected if 
the purchase program was stopped. He 
said as of February 1956, a little over 
1,000 were directly employed in Nevada, 
which has produced about one-third of 
the tungsten under Public Law 733. 

An official of the third largest producer 
under the program testified he had 308 
employees and that they could be con- 
sumed by other local industries. 


NO OBLIGATION TO PRODUCERS 


Now let us look into this claim that 
we still have an obligation to these pro- 
ducers, for whom the law was previously 
extended for 2 years at a cost of $187,- 
562,000. We paid them $63 a unit when 
the market price was $43 and all of the 
purchases were surplus to the stockpile 
requirement. Ten of the producers, in- 
cluding Union Carbide, Wah Chang, and 
Tungsten Mining of North Carolina re- 
ceived certificates for rapid tax amorti- 
zation. 

Public Law 733, which as I said, 
passed the House without debate under 
suspension of the rules, merely au- 
thorizes appropriations. It contains no 
definite amount to be appropriated. 
Nor does it state how much tungsten 
shall be purchased. Instead it states 
“No more than 1,250,000 short tons 
of tungsten.” In other words, the 
law sets a ceiling on purchases, not a 
minimum—there is no guaranty in the 
law that the United States will purchase 
$70 million worth of tungsten as the 
proponents claim. Nor has a single con- 
tract been executed with any producer. 

The initial request for funds went di- 
rectly from the Budget Bureau to the 
Senate during the closing days of last 
session. There was no opportunity for 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
to hold hearings and consider the items. 
The Senate reported out only $35 mil- 
lion, not the budget estimate of $91,- 
670,000. It is true that the Senate com- 
mittee in its initial report stated that 
it expected the Department to submit a 
supplemental request for funds when 
additional funds were required. But 
this did not not constitute final action 
on the item. To the contrary, the Sen- 
ate committee agreed to strike all funds 
for Public Law 733 in conference and 
that report was agreed to by the House 
without any dissent. The Senate, how- 
ever, rejected this conference report and 
the House conferees, in the closing hours 
of the last session, finally compromised 
at $21 million to carry the program until 
they they had an opportunity to review 
the program. There was no assurance 
given in the conference report that any 
additional funds would be provided. To 
the contrary, the action by the conferees 
could not be construed to have been 
other to cast doubt on possible exten- 
sion of the program. 
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The resolution recently adopted by the 
House Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing states: 

Whereas the General Services Administra- 
tion, to which was delegated responsibility 
for administration of this program, indicated 
to the domestic miners that the necessary 
funds to carry out the programs were ex- 
pected to be forthcoming and that the miners 
should conduct their operations on this basis 
(as detailed in letters from GSA in November 
and December 1956). 


I have reviewed these letters, sent to 
the regional commissioners by the Com- 
missioner here in Washington, and in 
each instance they made perfectly clear 
that future acceptance of offers would be 
dependent upon whether additional 
funds were made available by Congress. 
These letters, to which the resolution re- 
fers, were necessary because the produc- 
ers and the Interior Department ex- 
hausted the funds by November 1, 1956, 
within 3 months after they were appro- 
priated, instead of spreading them over 
until February 1, 1957, as was intended 
by the conferees. So these producers 
wanted to keep submitting offers to be 
on record if they could pressure Congress 
into appropriating funds and authorizing 
the backdating of purchases to Decem- 
ber 1, 1956. For example, the letter of 
December 18, 1956, from the General 
Services Administration clearly stated: 

It is repeated that such offers cannot now 
be accepted and that the final determination 
as to whether they can be accepted later will 
depend on the terms upon which further 
funds may be available to GSA. 


We have no obligation to these corpo- 
rations, and they know it. This is just 
a last minute smokescreen they have put 
up when they knew they were fighting a 
losing battle. If the House Appropria- 
tions Committee had been given an op- 
portunity to review this program, they 
would not even have received the $16 
million that was rushed through in the 
closing moments of the last session. 

And it is interesting that a vice presi- 
dent of one of these tungsten companies 
is quoted in the ‘‘Western Mineral Sur- 
vey,” dated April 5, 1957 as follows: 

Mr. Sullivan said that tungsten operations 
in Montana would proceed, it is anticipated, 
throughout 1957, “since the Calvert Creek 
Mines is able to produce ore at a cost that 
will be competitive with any foreign prod- 
uct.” 


There is a real obligation, however, 
which every Member has, and that is 
to the taxpayers of this Nation. Now 
that the facts are available, our only 
course of action is to stop this terrible 
waste of money. We have purchased 
$219,555,000 worth of tungsten from 
these domestic producers and it is all 
surplus to our needs. Think of the mil- 
lions we will have to keep on spending 
just to maintain this excess material. 

Another interesting fact that we have 
discovered is the poor quality of the 
tungsten which these producers are 
dumping on the Government at over $20 
a unit above the market price. We have 
found that of the tungsten which was 
sold to the Government prior to Public 
Law 733 for $187,562,000, about 40 per- 
cent was of nonstockpile grade. Now 
under Public Law 733 you would expect 
that they would have at least shipped 
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us better stuff. But GSA figures show 
that 18.5 percent of the tungsten re- 
ceived at a cost of $16 million since last 
summer was of nonstockpile grade. 
Maybe this explains why industry pre- 
fers to sell its tungsten to United States 
at subsidy prices and use foreign tung- 
sten in its own plants. And yet they 
say we have an obligation to these com- 
panies. 
NO DEFENSE REQUIREMENT 

I note that the resolution of the House 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining also 
states: 

Whereas any present official statements as 
to the defense requirements for high tem- 
perature metals, such as tungsten, colum- 
bium, and tantalum, are completely obsolete 
(as noted in the letter of December 13, 1956, 
from the Deputy Secretary of Defense to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization). 


What are the facts? Dr. Flemming 
was questioned about this at a special 
hearing before a Senate committee on 
February 26, 1957, and here is what he 
stated: 

Dr. FLEMMING. You will recall in the letter 
of December 13 the Secretary of Defense, or 
the Defense Department, did advise us that 
it is probable that the military requirements 
will be lower for most materials than they 
had been in the past. * * * I do think it 
well to keep the issue rather sharp. We do 
not have any firm, tangible evidence from 
the Department of Defense at the present 
time pointing to the fact we do not have 
enough of these materials on hand; we just 
don’t have any evidence along that line. I 
would like to make that clear. 


Now, the tungsten sponsors like to 
quote Dr. Flemming’s statements on this 
day when they called him up for the 
special hearing in the Senate and worked 
him over after we had cut the money 
out in the House. That was on Febru- 
ary 26, 1957, and he resigned and left 
his Government post on March 14, 1957. 

But despite efforts that day to make 
him say the tungsten supply might not 
be adequate for defense requirements, 
he finally said: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Commit- 
tee, again, I would like to make the proposi- 
tion very clear. We are not supporting, we 
did not support Public Law 733, and we are 
not supporting it now on defense grounds, 
that is, in terms of the need for these ma- 
terials for defense purposes as the present 
moment. 


SURPLUS TUNGSTEN AVAILABLE FOR NEW USES 


R. H. Thielemann, chairman of the 
department of metallurgy of Stanford 
Research Institute, is the leading spokes- 
man for the sponsors of this subsidy on 
possible new developments of high-tem- 
perature alloys. Again it is interesting 
to know that the Stanford Research In- 
stitute is financed by the tungsten pro- 
ducers of this country. 

I wonder why the sponsors never dis- 
cuss what our present inventory of tung- 
sten really means in terms of these so- 
called future possibilities. 

We now have in inventory and on 
order a surplus of 115,000,000 pounds of 
tungsten in excess of the long-term stra- 
tegic stockpile objective. Just for ex- 
ample, let us see what this surplus tung- 
sten will do. 

First. They talk of the possible need of 
more tungsten for jet engines. Even 
assuming double the present average of 
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about 25 pounds per engine, or 50 pounds 
we would have enough tungsten surplus 
to the long-term stockpile objective for 
2,300,000 airplane engines. With the 
present defense requirements of about 
12,000 engines per year, the surplus 
tungsten would be adequate for about 
192 years. 

Second. Now let us look at this new 
claim that tungsten may be needed for 
shielding atomic aircraft from atomic 
radiation. 

It is true that tungsten is one of many 
metals being studied. However, because 
of the weight of tungsten it is possible 
that a lighter weight metal will be found 
to be more satisfactory. 

An atomic airplane will have to be 
very large to carry the weight involved. 
Therefore, only a relative small number 
of such planes would be built consider- 
ing the excessive cost. Yet even if 10 
tons of tungsten would be used in such 
a plane, we have enough in surplus 
alone to build 5,750 atomic aircraft. 

Now here is what a Member of the 
other body said a year ago during the 
Senate hearings on the authorizing bill 
on this question of the adequacy of the 
tungsten supply and restrictions on de- 
fense use: 


Since it has been amply proven, and I said 
before the success of the program works 
against me a little bit, that we are now cur- 
rently producing twice as much tungsten 
for the normal civilian needs and that you 
have a 5-year stockpile (it is now 6 going on 
7). The going concern production is such 
that coupled with the stockpile it is so far 
ahead of needs that there is no need of 
worrying about it at all. 

Dr. FLEMMING. That is right, on the basis 
of our present requirements and informa- 
tion. 


NO LONG-RANGE PLAN FOR TUNGSTEN 


The stated purpose of Public Law 733 was 
to merely provide interim assistance to the 
tungsten producers pending the develop- 
ment of a long-range nondefense domestic- 
minerals program. We have all waited pa- 
tiently for over 21% years for the adminis- 
tration to come up with solution to the 
problem. Even as late as May 24, 1957, the 
House Subcommittee on Mines and Mining 
in its resolution gave as one of the reasons 
for supporting this appropriation the fact 
that the long-range program had not yet 
been recommended by the administration. 
Well, last week on June 4, the administra- 
tion finally submitted its long-range miner- 
als program to Congress. Again I repeat 
Public Law 733 was merely to provide in- 
terim assistance until we have a long-range 
nondefense plan for tungsten—and what 
was announced as the long-range plan— 
that we continue with the interim assistance 
under Public Law 733. Just go ahead and 
buy another $53,650,000 worth of tung- 
sten which we don’t need and all the 
problems will be solved. The domestic pro- 
ducers claim they can’t compete with for- 
eign producers in the United States market. 
I fail to see what is going to be accom- 
plished by continuing to sell all of their 
tungsten to the United States Government 
at $20 a unit over market price, while foreign 
tungsten is used by industry. The only 
long-range plan that I can see in this is that 
they will keep coming back and back for 
more money. We don’t need the tungsten. 
We have $260 million worth now we don’t 
know what to do with, and more is still com- 
ing in. The taxpayers would be a lot better 
off if we gave these producers a gift of $30 
a unit and told them to leave it in the 
ground. 
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The truth is there isn’t going to be any 
long-range plan, at least as long as there is 
hope they can keep this handout going. Now 
is the time to stop this so-called interim as- 
sistance. 

I agree with the official of one tungsten 
company who said in testifying on the au- 
thorizing legislation that merely contin- 
uing Government purchase of tungsten 
“would be an easy answer, although I be- 
lieve at the end of 3 years we will still be 
faced with the same problem we have to- 
day.” 


The campaign which has been put on 
by the proponents of this subsidy re- 
minds me of the old days when fictitious 
names, taken from telephone books, were 
used to flood Congress with telegrams. I 
have noticed with interest that similar 
editorials began showing up in small- 
` town newspapers from Ohio to New 
England stating the same generalities in 
favor of the tungsten subsidy. I have not 
received one letter from a small tungsten 
producer requesting this appropriation. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. BOLAND. Is it not a fact if Gen- 
eral Electric and Union Carbide and 
these other companies that are buying 
tungsten which is produced in foreign 
countries and are yet producing tungsten 
in the mines here, if they really were in- 
terested in a long-range tungsten pro- 
gram, they would be using the tungsten 
that is produced in our domestic mines 
by our own industry? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. How 
do we know that they are not taking the 
tungsten that is produced over there in 
the foreign mines and selling it to the 
Government here? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. If you will give me 
proof, I will yield to the gentleman, 
How do you know they are not doing it? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. If the gen- 
tleman will give me some time, I will try 
to answer. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Oh, if you had the 
proof, you would give it to me in 2 sec- 
onds and I would not have to yield. 

This means we are being asked to con- 
tinue buying from the domestic mines 
of some of these corporations at $55 a 
unit. 

Let me show you what happened just 
this last Friday. The world market on 
tungsten last Friday closed at $26—and 
the duty is included. That means now 
that we are almost about to give these 
tungsten people $30 a unit. Have the 
farmers ever gotten a break like that? 

Mr. WITHROW. What is meant by 
a unit? 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is 20 pounds. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I understand that before 
the committee of the other body the 
question was asked of the president of 
the Tungsten Institute as to whether 
or not the domestic production was used 
by industry and the president of the 
Tungsten Institute said, “Not a single 
pound.” 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. He 
said that not a single pound was used. 
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Mr. TABER. So they do not use what 
they. produce. 

Mr. KIRWAN. No, they do not use 
what they produce. The can buy it for 
$26 and sell it to us for $55. Suppose 
we went home and some fellow came 
up on the television and said, “Look at 
what John McGook, your Representa- 
tive, is doing?” Where would we be? 
Why, they would have usin the ash can— 
this, the great deliberative body that 
styles itself the greatest deliberative 
body on earth. I am only telling you 
facts. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. I think the gentleman 
has shown to this House that there is an 
abundance of tungsten available, both 
in the stockpile and at the mines. I 
think we should be guided in this debate 
by the testimony of the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration 
before the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee to the effect that the Government 
had reached its minimum objective and 
also its long-range minimum objective in 
most categories. 

Mr. BOLAND. I ask my colleague if 
this is not true, that not one dime was 
appropriated here for the fiscal year 
1958 for the stockpiling of tungsten by 
GSA and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion? Is that not right? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, there is more 
than an abundance in the mineral stock- 
pile. They have achieved the minimum 
objective and the long-term stockpile 
objective. 

Mr. BOLAND. And the long-term ob- 
jective was a period of 5 years? 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Briefly. — 

_ Mr. ENGLE. I do not want to make a 
lengthy statement, but I would like to 
ask if it is not true that Dr. Flemming; 
the head of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, appeared before the House com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. KIRWAN. That was asked before, 
and I know he did appear before the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. ENGLE. Iam getting back to the 
authorization bill. Let me finish my 


question. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I do not care about 
that fact. I told you about it and I 
did not lie. 


Mr. ENGLE. I am not accusing the 
gentleman of lying, I am just calling 
attention to all the facis. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I covered all that, and 
you sent me to conference without even 
the hearings being printed. 

Mr. ENGLE. I beg to differ with the 
gentleman, and I want to cite the 
record. I am asking a question. 

Mr. KIRWAN. On Public Law 733 did 
you have printed hearings? 

Mr. ENGLE. Please let me ask the 
question. I ask if it is not true that Dr. 
Flemming, the head of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, appeared before 
the House Committee on the Interior as 
well as the Senate Committee on the 
Interior? And his testimony appears on 
page 6 of the House Committee Report 
No. 2596 accompanying the bill S. 982; 
a measure which became Public Law 733. 
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Mr. KIRWAN. Dr. Flemming at no 
time said that he did not have enough 
tungsten for defense requirements, Now, 
I have covered that already. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I wanted to ask 
the gentleman—I am not so concerned 
about tungsten—but I am concerned 
much more about the other metals. 

Mr. KIRWIN. I know what the gen- 
tleman refers to—the conference with 
the other body. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to ask the 
gentleman why it was they did not elimi- 
nate tungsten. 

Mr. KIRWAN. We did not want 
tungsten, but in the conference they 
would not take out one; it was all or 
nothing. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. There is a tungsten 
mine in Montana producing tungsten 
and selling tungsten on the market, but 
there are other tungsten mines in Mon- 
tana which have closed down because 
they could not produce competitively. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Let. me read you a 
letter I received from .a taxpayer in 
Montana. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The enclosed clipping 
is an example of the extreme pressure being 
exerted, on those of you chosen to direct our 
Federal Government, by special groups. 

While it is not my wish to close down 
these tungstén operators in my county, the 
fact remains that you have a very great re- 
sponsibility in expenditures. Our Govern- 
ment must have spent some $20 million in 
getting these properties in operation. If they 
can’t stand on their own feet by now, I’m 
Sure there is no hope for them. 

This in no way criticizes the initial pro- 
gram. If you need the tungsten for stock- 
piling, that’s one thing. If we don’t, let’s 


not have mineral surpluses like we have farm 
surpluses. 


I salute you fellows for doing your own 
thinking. Keep it up. 
Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM E. HAND. | 
DILLON, MONT. : 


Mr. DURHAM. Mtr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. i 

Mr. DURHAM. I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair. Does the gentleman 
know about the tungsten contract we 
have over there in Korea? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I do not care about 
Korea. We have enough for jet engines 
to last for 192 years. I know we flew 
it out of Korea during the war, but we 
do not need it today. 

Mr, DURHAM. We will tear down an 
engine and we will settle the argument 
of how much tungsten there is in a jet 
engine. We will try to do that. 

Mr. KIRWAN. We took that up with 
the research and development. labora- 
tory at Wright Field and they said they 
used on an average from 20 to 25 pounds 
of tungsten in a jet engine. They are 
the ones who gave us the information. 

Mr. DURHAM. Why are we buying 
tungsten then? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is what we are 
trying to prove here today. 
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Mr. DURHAM. We want to further 
subsidize the mine and put them in busi- 
ness with American dollars. You can- 
not blame them for buying it where they 
are getting it the cheapest. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Do we need tungsten 
today? 

Mr. DURHAM. I am not arguing 
with the gentleman about tungsten, if 
he will listen to what I said. I was put- 
ting this on the basis that we must con- 
tinue our mining industry in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. KIRWAN. There are about 4,000 
people in this country in the tungsten 
industry from the king down to the 
miner. I am talking about people work- 
ing in the industry. It only involves 
4,000. Yet in the State of Pennsylvania 
alone there are something like 25,000 
miners who have not worked since World 
War II and we are not thinking of giving 
them a bonus to go back to work. Weare 
not giving them any work to do. 

Mr. DURHAM. I am not arguing 
that. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I speak from the heart 
when I say it has not been easy for me 
to oppose my friends who have favored 
this appropriation to help the mining 
industry in their States. I only hope 
they will understand how I feel when I 
see this needless expense of $70 million 
and realize what that money would ac- 
complish in our national forests and 
parks, in providing urgently needed flood 
protection and reclamation, and in re- 
search on our national resources. Our 
committee has approved large increases 
for the Bureau of Mines. On the 4 min- 
erals covered by Public Law 733, we more 
than doubled. the research in the 1958 
bill over what was appropriated in 1956. 
These are the expenditures which will 
keep this country great and I will con- 
tinue to support them.. But with the 
rising cost of Government, we will not be 
able to provide adequately for these es- 
sential expenditures unless we stop need- 
less subsidies like this which benefit only 
a relatively few individuals. 

I have no objection to providing addi- 
tional funds fluorspar, asbestos, and 
columbium-tantalum, because these are 
small industries needing help to get 
started. An unobligated balance of over 
$2 million is still available, and only a 
very small appropriation is required to 
carry these 2 minerals through the next 
fiscal year. I will make every effort to 
see that these funds are made available. 

Now many Members have told me in 
recent weeks that Members on both sides 
have come to them and said it would 
mean their defeat if this tungsten money 
was not appropriated. The way I look 
at it, if we give this $70 million away, 
the people should ask for waivers on all 
of us. 

I ask you all to support the committee 
in stopping this tungsten subsidy for I 
know it is the only right thing for us 
to do. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to. 


the request of the gentleman from 


South Dakota? 
There was no objection. 


CilI——601 
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- DOMESTIC MINERAL POLICIES 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
those Members who are supporting this 
amendment. 

In my opinion in the debate upon ap- 
propriations for the purchase of tungsten 
and other strategic materials there is 
much more at stake than the number of 
dollars involved. 

First. The testimony in hearings be- 
fore congressional committees proves 
that in 1951 we were desperately in need 
of tungsten. This need was directly due 
to the failure of maintaining our tung- 
sten production following World War II, 
We were relying on cheaper imports from 
other nations, and seemed to be unwill- 
ing to pay a price for American tungsten 
to offset American costs of labor, taxes, 
and materials. 

Our desperate need of tungsten led the 
Defense Department to initiate a domes- 
tic program which contemplated the pro- 
duction of 3 million units of tungsten at a 
price which would pay American costs. 

In addition contracts were executed 
with other nations to produce approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 units at a -price level 
quite comparable to that paid to domestic 
producers. 

The foreign contracts brings up the 
question, Why did we execute troduction 
contracts with them for two and one-half 
times that of domestic contracts? The 
answer in my opinion is that many of 
those in charge of procurement had been 
led to believe that we did not have the 
domestic deposits to produce the tung- 
sten required by the Defense Department. 

Five years of production, however, 
have proved that we do have the deposits 
to produce the tungsten we need for 
many years in the future, providing we 
have a mineral policy which believes in 
domestic production and provides a unit 
price which will permit the payment of 
American cost factors: 

For Congress and the United States to 
have the definite proof that we do have 
tungsten deposits to supply our needs in 
peace or war is worth many times the 
cost of the program up to this time. 
- In addition American industry, know- 
ing that a future supply will be available, 
can expand the present use of tungsten 
in producing many new types of high- 
grade steel. 

Second. The Defense Department in 
setting up a buying program for tungsten 
and other strategic materials, backed up 
with appropriations by Congress induced 
individuals to invest their capital and led. 
them to believe that the program would 
be replaced with a long-range mineral 
policy. 

In the 84th Congress we enacted Pub- 
lic Law 733. In passing this type of 
legislation producers were led to believe 
that the program would be continued 
until a long-range program could be 
worked out. Therefore in my opinion 
Congress is morally obligated to continue 
the appropriations until such time as 
may be required to replace it. 
` Failure to appropriate the funds will 
mean the closing out. of our tungsten in- 
dustry. In so doing we will liquidate the 
capital invested for production and once 
again we will be dependent upon other 
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nations in a period of uncertain supplies 
and uncertain future needs. I cannot 
conceive of anything more destructive to 
our economy than to discontinue produc- 
tion from our own natural resources. It 
means a loss of jobs and income. 

Three. Opponents of the appropriation 
are afraid of the cost. Why should we 
be afraid of costs? If we produce the 
tungsten we will have both the tungsten 
and the money. We cannot lose by pro- 
ducing our own supply. 

During the 25-year period 1929-53, the 

record of our economy proves beyond the 
question of doubt that for each $1 of 
raw material produced in our economy 
we generated $5 of nationalincome. Let 
me illustrate the turnover of the new. 
dollar earned by production of new 
wealth in the form of tungsten. 
- In 1956 we produced approximately $55 
million of tungsten. With the five times. 
turnover of the new wealth dollar, the 
industry created $275 million of national 
income. 

At the present time the average wage 
earner is receiving approximately $4,000 
per year. In other words the national 
income created by tungsten production 
will pay directly and indirectly the wages 
of 68,750 American workers. 

There is an old saying that you can- 
not have your cake and eat it. Failure 
to continue the appropriations will force 
us to lose both: the tungsten. production 
and the $275 million of national income 
created by its production. 

The Federal Government at the pres- 
ent time is receiving approximately 23 
percent of the national income in tax 
revenue. The loss of tax revenue on the 
national income created by tungsten pro- 
duction will approximate $63 million. 

It should be remembered that in clos- 
ing up the tungsten mines, we will also 
close up many communities now depend- 
ent upon the mines for their business 
volume and their payment of State and 
Jocal taxes. From a financial standpoint 
for Congress to deliberately vote to shut 
off the appropriations thus forcing the 
mines to close -would be pennywise and 
pound-foolish. 

Fourth. Finally in voting against the 
appropriations to continue the mining of 
tungsten and other strategic materials 
we will indirectly establish a precedent 
which could lead to the destruction of 
all metal mining in the United States. 

Since 1954, by the purchase of metals 
for stockpiling, we have been in reality 
supporting the metal prices for the en- 
tire world.. If it is a sound policy to stop 
the appropriations for tungsten because 
of the fear of costs, the next logical step 
would be to vote against all appropria- 
tions for stockpiling of other metals. 
Such a step would force many other. 
types of mining to suspend their produc- 
tion thus shutting off the sources of 
many billions of dollars of national 
income. 

In closing I would like to point out 
that since 1940 we have added approxi- 
mately $600 billion. to the total debt, 
public and private. We have increased 
hourly wages from an average of 63.3 
cents per hour for all industry up to 
$2.05 per hour in 1957. 
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` These financial obligations and the 
payroll existing at the present time can- 
not be met by closing down our own pro- 
duction of new wealth. They cannot be 
met by importing cheap raw materials 
from other nations as a reciprocal mar- 
ket to buy the output of manufactured 
goods. The current buying power of an 
American miner producing tungsten is 
approximately five times that of miners 
in other producing nations. 

Stated simply we cannot afford to cut 
back the production of new wealth from 
any domestic source if we wish to have 
the income to operate a solvent econ- 
omy. What we do in regard to this 
appropriation is applicable to thousands 
of American products. If we are going 
to discontinue our own production be- 
cause of costs then we must be prepared 
to accept a similar reduction in pay- 
rolls, national income, and domestic buy- 
ing power. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

- The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 17. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ENGLE) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 156. 

So the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and the several motions was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the conference re- 
port may have 5 legislative days to ex- 
tend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I mcve 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8090) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army and 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate on the bill be limited not to ex- 
ceed 2 hours, one-half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
SEN], and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8090, with Mr, 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Appropriations presents 
to the House the Public Works Appro- 
priation bill for 1958. With the ex- 
ception of the mutual security appro- 
priation bill and the usual supplemental 
bills, it is the last appropriation bill 
to come to the House. 

It is not a perfect bill. But it is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory public 
works appropriation bill reported by 
the committee for some time. It totals 
$814,813,023. It is $61,639,977 below the 
budget estimates and it is $52,521,977 
below corresponding appropriations for 


‘the fiscal year 1957. 


We are glad to report that there is not 
one item in the bill that is not budgeted 
and there is no item above the budget 
estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, some have contended 
that the Congress should not permit the 
Bureau of the Budget to write the ap- 
propriation bills. I heartily concur. 
That is a function of the Congress. 
Congress does permit some of the de- 
partments to write some of their own 
legislative bills, as you know. Congress 
in effect has partially surrendered its 
functions to some of the .departments. 

But in connection with the disparag- 
ing reflections made by some on the 
function of the Bureau of the Budget; 
may I call the attention of the House to a 
very interesting chapter in the fiscal his- 
tory of the Nation. 

It goes back to 1908 and beyond. At 
that time, although the revenues of the 
Government were largely from excise 
taxes, we were already beginning to ap- 
preciate the inadequacy of the old hap- 
hazard method of handling appro- 
priations. 

In 1908 a National Monetary Com- 
mission was appointed under the chair- 
manship of Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, 
of Massachusetts. This Commission 
visited practically every capital in 
Europe, carefully considered the budget- 
ary system of every major nation of the 
time, and with large and competent 
staffs exhaustively analyzed and collated 
European methods with our own. 

Finally, in 1919 a special committee of 
the House under the able chairmanship 
of Mr. Good, of Iowa, collaborated with 
a Senate committee and reported out 
what became the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921. 

The pressure for a revised budgetary 
system was further emphasized when 
the 16th constitutional amendment was 
adopted. Under the 16th amendment 
income taxes brought in such a golden 
stream of revenue, so far beyond any- 
thing which anyone had anticipated, 
that a more modern system was im- 
perative. 

The act of 1921 established the Bureau 
of the Budget. The Bureau has more 
than justified the expectations on which 


. it was established. Naturally, it has 
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had its critics but to date there have 
been no criticism which a one-package 
appropriation bill would not remedy. 

Its estimates should be considered ceil- 
ings and this year those ceilings have 
been particularly high—the highest in 
the peacetime history of the country. 

And yet there are those who complain 
because the budget, as large as it is, does 
not include estimates in which they are 
personally interested. It might be said 
in passing that if a project is so lacking 
in merit or priority as to fail to be in- 
cluded in this year’s budget, it must be 
deficient indeed. 

Certainly proponents of a project re- 
veal the poverty of their cause when 
they seek to make capital for their pro- 
posal by abusing the budgetary system 
established with such painstaking care 
and so fully justified by the experience of 
more than three decades of exacting 
trial and research in the most hectic 
period of the world’s history. 

Mr. Chairman, we concede that in the 
bill now before you—a more than a gen- 
erous bill—it is possible there may be in- 
cluded, items perhaps of doubtful merit, 
appropriations which could be reduced 
or eliminated. 

But certainly, Mr. Chairman, the bill 
provides every expenditure for public 
works, submitted either by the Bureau 
of the Budget, or by any member of the 
committee or the House, legitimately 
needed at this time. 

We welcome reductions which can be 
justified. We see no possible need for 
increases in any item. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume most Mem- 
bers have read the report which is not 
too lengthy, but which explains the bill 
quite well. The committee recommends 
an appropriation of $814,813,023, a re- 
duction of $61,639,977 or a 7-percent de- 
crease in the budget estimate and $52,- 
521,977 below similar appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1957—that is the present 
year. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee and the specific appropriation 
items will be found in the table at the 
end of the report as usual. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, this ap- 
propriation provides funds for a multi- 
tude of projects, all river and harbor im- 
provements, fiood control, irrigation and 
reclamation, hydroelectric dams and 
transmission lines. There are some 280 
projects provided for in this bill either 
for investigating funds, planning funds 
or construction funds. The committee 
held hearings for 2 months. There 
were over 700 witnesses before the com- 
mittee of which approximately 200 were 
Members of Congress who came before 
the committee with people from their 
districts who are interested in projects 
in their respective areas. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides 
money for many things in America, 
There is no money in this bill for any- 
thing beyond our shores. It is a bill to 
furnish funds to carry on the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources of every 
nature including the conservation of our 
soil on all our public land, the conserva- 
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tion of minerals and metals and the con- 
servation of soil in every area of this 
country where erosion is a problem along 
our seashores and rivers. 

So it is a very important bill. I am 
sure if every American could have the 
privilege of sitting in the hearings of the 
Committee on Public Works they would 
be intrigued by the great interest mani- 
fested by people in every walk of life, 
asking the Federal Government to spend 
money for these many projects. I would 
Say an overwhelming majority of those 
projects are very necessary and worth- 
while, and all of a beneficial nature na- 
tionally. When we on the committee get 
ready to mark up the bill to determine 
how much money we shall allow for each 
item, we are dealing with important 
matters. We want to do the thing that 
is best for every area of the country, but 
we do not want to appropriate money 
that is not necessary. 

There are disturbing things, of course, 
that come before the committee. I might 
read what the report says on page 12, 
half way down the page, under the head- 
ing “Local Cooperation”: 

The committee is seriously concerned about 
the lack of local contribution on many of 
the local flood protection and harbor projects. 
It feels that where there is a major flood- 
control problem on large interstate rivers 
that the Federal Government logically can 
assume the greater portion of the cost. On 
those projects that are intrastate, and often 
of a strictly local origin and benefit, the local 
interests should rightfully provide a sub- 
stantial portion of the cost of the projects. 
It is the intent of this committee to give 
more consideration to those projects where 
local interests are willing and able to make 
the proper contribution, regardless of 
whether or not the authorization requires it. 


Many localities show good faith when 
they come before the committee, and 
their representatives tell us that the local 
contribution to the project is so many 
hundred dollars or so many thousand 
dollars or so many million dollars. There 
are projects in this bill, that cost mil- 
lions and millions of dollars where there 
is not one red penny of local contribu- 
tion Iam sorry to say. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I notice on 
pages. 17 and 18 a rather critical refer- 
ence by the committee of the Ains- 
worth and Farwell projects in Nebraska. 
They were disallowed largely because the 
Ainsworth project paid only 30 percent 
of the repayment rate and Farwell 40 
percent. The average repayment, I am 
sure the gentleman knows, in the Mis- 
souri River Basin is about 17 percent. 
Some projects only pay back at the rate 
of 10. However, under reclamation law 
the power revenues are applied. I am a 
little disturbed when I find these two 
projects, after the people had their re- 
payment contracts made and had gone 
through all of the machinery it is neces- 
sary to go through, then have them dis- 
allowed on the basis they were not pay- 
ing back when actually they are paying 
back far more than the average reclama- 
tion project in the United States. There 
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is no flood-control money in here because 
flood control pays back not one penny. 

Mr. JENSEN. I know well what the 
gentleman is talking about and I can 
understand why he is disturbed about 
the fact that funds for those projects 
were deleted from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, generally speaking, 
reclamation projects pay back on an 
average about 90 percent of the funds 
Congress has appropriated for such 
projects, based upon a 50-year amortiza- 
tion period. These two projects in Ne- 
braska would be exceptions, and I might 
say that I, too, was quite surprised that 
ray two projects were deleted from the 

ill. 

I do want to call attention also to 
some language in the bill wherein the 
committee was quite critical of the 
Bureau of Reclamation regarding the 
transfer of funds without coming to the 
Appropriations Committee members to 
make a case for such transfer. 

I have a statement here from Mr. Dex- 
heimer, Chief, Bureau of Reclamation, 
which I shall read into the Rrecorp at 
this point. 

The statement is as follows: 


PUBLIC Works APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1958—BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The committee print on the public works 
appropriation, dated June 13, 1957, covers 
funds for civil functions of the Department 
of the Army, civil works of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the following agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior: Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Bonneville Power Administration, 
Southeastern Power Administration, and 
Southwestern Power Administration, and 
recommends an appropriation of 7 percent 
below the budget estimate submitted. 

It is noted in the report that for the ma- 
jority of the agencies the committee recom- 
mended appropriation of most of the money 
requested by them. However, it is noted 
that extreme and drastic cuts far in excess 
of the 7 percent were made in the Bureau of 
Reclamation request. 
ning funds for the Bureau were cut 25 per- 
cent. The overall cut for the Bureau of 
Reclamation is over 12 percent. 

This is most difficult to understand be- 
cause, first, the Bureau of Reclamation is an 
agency which returns over 90 percent of its 
funds appropriated by repayment contracts 
with water users and by power revenues. In 
addition, over 50 percent of the funds appro- 
priated to the Bureau of Reclamation is from 
the reclamation fund which is made up of 
revenues from public land States. The plan- 
ning work done by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is most essential to development of 
sound, economical, and well-engineered 
projects before presentation to the Congress. 
Planning of the projects, of course, does not 
necessarily mean that the Congress will au- 
thorize them. Extensive hearings are held 
before the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittees of both Houses before any project is 
authorized for construction. In view of this, 
it seems very shortsighted to curtail a pro- 
gram of investigation so important to devel- 
opment of the water resources of the arid 
Western States. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been asked 
the question as to whether or not the 
pending bill contains any money for pow- 
er facilities for the Trinity River project. 
My answer is a categorical “no”, while 
the bill contains money for other fea- 


For example, plan- ` 
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tures of the project, it contains no 
money for power facilities. So that . 
Members will be informed on this point, 
I should like to make a brief explanation. 
The act—Public Law 386, 84th Con- 
gress, Ist session, approved August 12, 
1955—which authorized the Trinity Riv- 
er division of the Central Valley project 
of California contains this provision: 
Provided, That the Secretary is authorized 
and directed to continue to a conclusion the 
engineering studies and negotiations with 
any non-Federal agency with respect to pro- 
posals to purchase falling water and, not 
later than 18 months from the date of en- 
actment of this act, report the results of 
such negotiations, including the terms of a 
proposed agreement, if any, that may be 
reached, together with his recommendations 
thereon, which agreement, if any, shall not 
become effective until approved by Congress. 


The Secretary of the Interior, in com- 
pliance with this directive, made a report 
to the Congress with respect to negotia- 
tions on the sale of falling water to be 
produced by the Trinity River division. 
He also submitted the terms of the pro- 
posed agreement together with his rec- 
ommendations thereon. His report and 
recommendations were submitted on 
February 12, 1957, and are contained in 
House Document No, 94, 85th Congress, 
1st session. 

Bills which would carry out the Sec- 
retary’s recommendations have been in- 
troduced and are now pending before the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Because of the provision in the basic 
act which I have just read, the Presi- 
dent did not recommend any money for 
the power facilities of the Trinity proj- 
ect. The President correctly construed 
the authorizing languzge to mean that 
the authorization for the power facilities 
cannot be effective until the require- 
ments set forth in the proviso quoted 
above have been complied with. 

When appropriations for the Central 
Valley project were being considered by 
our committee, the Secretary’s recom- 
mendations and the pending legislation 
were discussed at some length. I pro- 
posed that the following language he 
included in the committee report: 

In 1954 the committee enunciated the 
policy that it would not consider appro- 
priations for any project not authorized by 
legislation. Although the Trinity project 
as a whole was authorized in 1955 (Public 
Law 386, 84th Cong.), the authorizing legis- 
lation directed that a study be made by the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine the 
feasibility of construction of the power fa- 
cilities by a non-Federal agency and that 
any recommended agreement covering joint 
development be submitted to the Congress 
for approval. 

Such agreement has now been recom- 
mended by the Secretary and bills which 
would authorize joint development are now 
pending in the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. Under these circumstances, the 
committee does not consider the authoriza- 
tion for Federal power facilities as being 
effective until the action directed by the 
authorizing act has been completed. There- 
fore, the committee directs that no part of 
this appropriation shall be obligated for 
Trinity power facilities. 


The committee felt that the language 
which I proposed was unnecessary. 
Their view was materially strengthened 
by the clear-cut and positive statement 
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of Clyde Spencer, regional director of 
.the Bureau of Reclamation, Sacramento, 
contained on page 442 of the hearings 
and reading-as follows: 

Mr. RABAUT. Are there any funds in the 
1958 request which would implement con- 
struction of the power features either on a 
partnership or on an all-Federal basis? 

Mr. SPENCER. No, sir. 

Mr. RABAUT. Allright. I assume you would 
not use any available funds to implement the 
power features on either basis until after 
appropriate review by the committee. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is correct, sir. We 
would have to have a mandate from the Con- 
gress. 


You will note that Mr. Spencer agrees 
that without further action by the Con- 
gress, neither the Bureau of Reclamation 
nor the Department of the Interior have 
any authority in law to use any funds or 
to request such funds to implement the 
power facilities of the project. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to my good friend 
from California, 

Mr. GUBSER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man knows offhand, or could inform me 
at a later time, as to whether or not this 
bill includes funds for any project or any 
investigation which was not in the Presi- 
dent’s budget request? 

Mr. JENSEN. No; it does not. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I would like to ask 
my friend from Iowa a question relative 
‘to the introductory paragraph on page 
14 concerning the Department of the 
Interior which perhaps is one of the 
most significant criticisms that the Ap- 
propriations Committee can levy against 
any bureau of the Government. It is 
particularly interesting to me because I 
have the responsibility and the honor of 
chairmaning the committee which has 
to do with irrigation and reclamation. 
The paragraph reads as follows: 

During the course of the hearings, a num- 
ber of the Bureau witnesses demonstrated 
an apparent lack of preparedness and an in- 
excusable unwillingness to provide factual 
and responsive answers to questions of the 
committee members. The committee ex- 
pects and is fully entitled to prompt, com- 
prehensive and responsive answers. It does 
not expect to be put through the process of 
digging out facts piece by piece in a time 
wasting and unnecessary process. 


I wish my good friend from Iowa to 
know that I agree entirely with the 
statement in the last two sentences, the 
expectations of the committee, but I 
would like to know as fully as the gentle- 
man has time to explain it just what did 
take place or what did not take place as 
to the Bureau of Reclamation’s failure 
to justify its presentation. 

Mr. JENSEN. My only answer to the 
gentleman must be that I did not—I 
was not asked to take part in writing the 
report; nor did any Member on my side 
of the aisle have any part in writing the 
report to my knowledge. I do not know 
who wrote the report. There are some 
things in the report I do not agree with. 

The final draft of the report on the 
bill was handed to us first just shortly 
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before we went into committee. Now, I 
am sure the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CaNNon] would be in a position to 
answer that question. 

Now, Mr. Dexheimer in his statement, 
which I will make a part of my remarks, 
explains that that reduction is going to 
work a hardship on the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. I hope that the Department of 
the Interior and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, whoever testifies before the Senate 
committee, will make a better showing 
and that they will explain this matter 
more to the satisfaction of the Senate 
committee than they did to our commit- 
tee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Then may I ask this 
additional question? It is the feeling 
of the gentleman from Iowa that they 
did fail to make a complete justification? 

Mr. JENSEN. I must admit that their 
answers to our questions in some in- 
stances were not quite up to the stand- 
ard of the past several years. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I rise at 
this time to support this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the average yearly flood 
damage to New England is $32 million. 

In 1955 hurricane Diane cost 90 lives 
and between five hundred and six hun- 
dred million dollars due to river flooding 
alone. 

Next to the Connecticut, the Merri- 
mack is the most important river in this 
region. 

The disasters suffered by New England 
in this decade, would even wake up a Rip 
Van Winkle. Asa result, New England’s 
share of flood-control money was raised 
a little. In 1956 it reached 4.23 percent 
of the Nation’s total. This is far, far 
below the amount needed to provide 
flood-control projects that, in the opin- 
ion of Army engineers, are essential to 
prevent a recurrence of such disasters. 

In considering the bill that provides 
appropriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army, 
and certain agencies of the Department 
of the Interior, I am aware that the 
Committee on Appropriations is guided 
by the recommendations of the Bureau 
of the Budget. I know that the com- 
mittee has labored long and earnestly to 
bring out a bill that it considers fair and 
prudent. 

In this connection, I am grateful for 
the $550,000 that is recommended by the 
committee for the Mystic River in Massa- 
chusetts. Concerning the $14,000 for an 
initial study of methods to control the 
Merrimack River which courses through 
the States of New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, I think that it errs on the 
side of moderation. 

The flood control compact for the 
Merrimack River was ratified by the 
legislatures of the two States whose 
agreement was necessary in working out 
preliminary details. 

Congress gave its approval. 

On April 23, 1957, President Eisen- 
hower signed the bill giving consent to 
this interstate compact. 

As the Bureau of the Budget had al- 
ready made its recommendations before 
this ratification procedure had been com- 
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pleted, the $600,000 that is regarded as 
a minimum to expedite work on the 
Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir that will 
be the key to control of the Merrimack, 
was not included in the present bill. 

I hope that, before this bill goes to the 
President for his signature, ways and 
means will be found to insert this 
$600,000 item in the bill. 

Time is the all-important factor here, 
because it will take over 5 years to com- 
plete the Hopkinton-Everett project. 
Legislative delays will extend the danger 
period for the hundreds of thousands of 
people living in the industrial communi- 
ties that were built up along the banks 
of the Merrimack in the days when the 
river provided water-power for the tex- 
tile mills. 

Mr. Walter P. Muther, staff director, 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
Flood Control Committee, describes the 
Merrimack as “potentially the most 
dangerous flood site in Massachusetts 
today.”—From Industry, which is the 
official spokesman for industry in Massa- 
chusetts, in its issue of October 1956. 

The history of the Merrimack. offers 
an all too vivid and painful documenta- 
tion of this fact. 

What happened before, will happen 
again * * * with damage to property 
and irreplaceable loss of human life, un- 
less we build protective works to control 
the Merrimack in flood season. 

I know that it is impossible for the 
Committee on Appropriations to approve 
every flood-control bill that is intro- 
duced. The exigencies of politics require 
that every Congressman should try to get 
as large a slice of these appropriations 
for his own district, in order to provide 
construction jobs for some of his constit- 
uents, and to prove that he is on the ball. 

This is a human motivation, with 
which one cannot quarrel. 

But, as between those projects that 
are urgent and those that could be de- 
ferred or denied, I submit that there is 
an important distinction as to need and 
priority. 

By any objective appraisal, the Merri- 
mack River constitutes a real danger 
that must be controlled. 

To verify this statement, I have no 
hesitancy in referring you to the sound 
and competent judgment of the United 
States Army engineers. 

The appropriation of $14,000 for the 
Merrimack, out of an overall appropria- 
tion of $814,813,023 recommended by the 
committee, is but a “finger in the hole of 
the dike.” 

I shall vote for this bill, in the na- 
tional interest, and because of the 
worthwhile and necessary projects in 
other sections of the nation, but even at 
this late date in the legislative process, 
I seek some way to keep the door open 
for additional funds to expedite progress 
on the Merrimack Valley flood-control 
program. . 

Before this bill reaches the President, 
there should be recognition of the fact 
that a $14,000 appropriation is not 
enough to make a real and effective 
start on a flood control project that has 
been delayed for 17 years, with conse- 
quent losses to the people and the in- 
dustries of the valley. 
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How long, Mr. Chairman, must we 
wait for flood protection? 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, the Mer- 
rimac Valley flood control problem is a 
serious one to which I have given much 
time and attention, and I regret that 
the compact between the States of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire on 
flood control was not consummated in 
time to permit the incorporation of the 
required funds in H. R. 8090, the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill before us 
today, and thus permit the construction 
of the MHopkinton-Everett Reservoir 
project in the Merrimack River Basin. 

The Army engineers have advised me 
that their studies have convinced them 
that the lack of control of the Contoo- 
cook River watershed basin poses a very 
serious threat to the entire Merrimack 
Valley. 

It has been estimated that a recur- 
rence of the 1936 floods in the Merrimack 
area would cause $157,000,000 damage 
and losses without reservoir protection. 
Of this potential damage, about $94,- 
000,000 would be prevented with existing 
reservoirs. 

It is imperative, however, that the 
project must be completed in order to 
give the area the protection it requires. 

I sincerely trust that the Senate will 
provide the funds requested in my bill 
H. R. 6637 and totaling $600,000 so that 
the initial step may be taken this year 
and thus initiate proper protective flood 
control for this area. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time for the pur- 
pose of clearing up what I consider to 
be an error in the report, at least an 
error in the material which was placed 
before our subcommittee when we were 
marking up this particular bill. I have 
reference to the Elk City—Table 
Mound—Reservoir in Kansas. 

At the time we were considering the 
bill in subcomittee under the general 
understanding that we would not con- 
sider projects which fell in a certain 
classification, there was, before the 
members of the subcommittee, a so- 
called worksheet upon which Elk River 
was designated as a new start. In the 
multiplicity of these projects none of us 
can keep advised of each and every one 
of them, but had I known at the time 
that $165,000 had already been expended 
in investigation related to this project I 
certainly would have insisted that the 
$85,000 presented by the budget for this 
project should be included. 

The purpose of my rising now is first 
to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fenton] if my statement is not 
correct that upon the worksheet placed 
before us the term “new start” was used 
in connection with this project. 

Mr. FENTON. This is what it says: 
“New planning start.” 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. It was upon that assumption, 
Mr. Chairman, on the part of several of 
us on the committee, that we turned 
down this project. 

May I ask our chairman [Mr. Cannon] 
if we could not rectify this error by 
agreeing unofficially that this $85,000 to 
complete the planning for this project 
should by right be in the bill. Would the 
gentleman go as far as to agree with me 
on that? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect that it is a continuation of the plan- 
ning. When it was submitted to the 
committee, as the gentleman will re- 
call, it was submitted upon the recom- 
mendation of people who had studied the 
matter, and no recommendation was 
made that it be further provided for in 
this bill. I do not recall any discus- 
sion of it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As I have 
stated, it escaped our attention, im- 
mersed as it is in this vast quantity of 
projects. I personally never would have 
agreed in subcommittee to the deletion 
of this project unless I had felt it was a 
new start, which it is not. So it is my 
intention when we read the bill for 
amendment to offer an amendment to 
restore this $85,000 to the planning for 
this project. 

Mr. CANNON. This project was not 
taken up for consideration in the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. I would appreciate it if at that 
time I could offer it as a committee 
amendment, to rectify this error. 

Mr. CANNON. As the gentleman is 
aware, the amendment was taken out of 
the bill at the time the subcommittee re- 
ported it to the whole committee. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CANNON. It was not considered 
either in the subcommittee or the whole 
committee, except we did know it was an 
amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It is my 
intention to offer it as an amendment 
when we reach the proper place in the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. GEORGE. This $85,000 is to car- 
ry on a project that has been underway 
in the planning stage since 1941. It has 
cleared the Army Engineers and been 
recommended all the way through. 
However, due to the fact that some of 
my colleagues considered it as a new 
start, they did not give it the considera- 
tion in committee it should properly 
have had. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. As far as I personally am con- 
cerned, and I am sure this applies to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fenton] and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN], we did consider it as a 
new start because of that asterisk placed 
in the worksheet before us. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly this com- 
mittee has heard evidence on it. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon], chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and other members 
of the committee who have preceded 
me, have fully covered the major items 
in the pending public works appropria- 
tions bill. This bill carries recommend- 
ed overall appropriations in the amount 
of $814,813,023 to continue the work and 
services of the various agencies for 
which the funds are needed in the public 
interest. 

It is always stimulating and refresh- 
ing to work with the members of the 
Public Works Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. Service on this committee, at 
times is taxing and arduous, but it is also 
rewarding and I would like to take this 
opportunity to again express my thanks 
and appreciation to our Chairman, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
and to our subcommittee chairman, 
Louis RABAUT; to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], and all of the 
members of the committee for their cor- 
diality and spirit of cooperation. 

The bill as reported, carries funds 
for the management and operation of 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
Southeastern Power Administration, and 
Southwestern Power Administration, 
civil functions of the Department of the 
Army which includes the public works 
program of the Corps of Engineers, 

In keeping with the other recommen- 
dations of the Appropriations Committee 
during this session of the Congress, this 
bill represents a reduction of $61,639,977, 
or 7 percent less than the budget re- 
quest—and is $52,521,977 below similar 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1957. 

This bill can truly be called an all- 
American bill because of the diversity of 
the projects included in this appropria- 
tion. The public works development of 
our Nation will move forward as result 
of the money provided in this bill and 
our country will be made stronger and 
our national defense strengthened. 

Having heard the testimony through- 
out the hearings on this bill, one cannot 
escape without being impressed with the 
great public works program of the Corps 
of Engineers, and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the power marketing pro- 
grams of Bonneville, Southeastern, and 
the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tions. 

Our committee has heard testimony 
and sympathetically considered projects 
for all areas of the country—the New 
England Basin, the South Atlantic 
Basin, the upper and lower Mississippi 
River Basins, the Ohio River Basin, the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Basin, 
the Missouri Basin, the Rio Grande 
and Southwest area, the upper Colorado 
River Basin, the Columbia River Basin, 
the Central Valley of California, and, in 
fact, projects in all areas of our great 
Nation. 

Time will not permit extensive state- 
ments with respect to all of the great 
projects carried in this bill. Funds are 
provided for continuation of the great 
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program undertaken in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence River basin. This overall 
program includes the dredging of a canal 
from the St. Lawrence River which will 
extend more than 250 miles into the 
heartland of our country and thereby 
creating a network of canals and ports 
which will greatly improve navigation 
and commerce. This overall plan calls 
for construction of 32 hydroelectric 
power-producing units within this proj- 
ect—16 on the American side and 16 on 
the Canadian side. 

Also of particular concern to the 
Nation is the great construction projects 
underway in our New England States 
which have suffered severely in recent 
years from recurring floods. These 
projects in New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and other New England States will 
greatly contribute to soil conservation 
and be effective in reducing the terrible 
toll from floods which have plagued this 
particular section of our Nation. 

For example, funds are carried in this 
bill totalling $14,970,000—almost $15 
million for construction alone in the 
State of Massachusetts for needed and 
necessary projects. The smaller State of 
Vermont will receive $7,802,000 for con- 
struction work on 5 projects. 

These projects are aimed at conserv- 
ing and utilizing the water resources of 
our country—one of our most precious 
and valued possessions. Our ability to 
turn the God-given water of this land 
to its proper and natural use for travel, 
irrigation, and power, has contributed 
beyond measure to the growth and great- 
ness of our country. Through appro- 
priations such as the one before us today, 
our Nation will move forward in the 
progress of the internal development of 
our great Nation. 

For 133 years the Corps of Engineers 
has built and maintained our Nation’s 
harbors and navigable waters—helping 
bring this Nation to its present peak of 
world leadership in navigation. 

Since 1936, the United States Corps of 
Engineers has been chiefly responsible 
for the task of providing nationwide flood 
control. In this history of achievement, 
the corps has completed some 2,200 
projects authorized by the Congress—at 
a cost of more than $3.4 billion. In 
addition, $3.9 billion has been invested 
in projects underway, and authorized 
projects will cost $9.3 billion. These 
projects are primarily for navigation and 
flood control, but they are yielding and 
have yielded other benefits—such as hy- 
droelectric power, municipal and indus- 
trial water supply, recreation develop- 
ment, pollution abatement, fish and 
wildlife conservation, irrigation supply 
and other emoluments. 

A few moments ago, I referred to this 
bill as an all-American bill, and I would 
like to explain this remark a little more 
in detail. We, of the Tennessee Valley, 
are almost continuously under fire be- 
cause of our great Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. I would like to point out that 
Tennessee projects in this bill make up 
only a small portion. The largest per- 
centage of funds in this appropriation 
will go for the development of the Mis- 
souri Valley. More than 15 percent of 
the total appropriation will be expended 
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for needed developments in this great 
basin. More than 14 percent of the total 
appropriation will be expended for de- 
velopments in the Columbia River Basin 
in the Northwest; 10.59 percent will be 
expended on the lower Mississippi; 9.30 
percent for the Ohio Basin and slightly 
more than 9 percent for New England 
and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way development—every area and region 
of this Nation will benefit by this bill. 

In this connection, I recall to mind 
the statements of Assistant Secretary 
Aandahl of the Department of Interior 
who appeared before the committee. 
Mr. Aandahl appeared to present the 
1958 recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Interior for irrigation, develop- 
ment of arid lands and the marketing 
of electric power—and I would like to 
quote part of his opening remarks, 

Mr. Aandahl said, and I quote: 

While these programs are conducted mainly 
in the Western States, they benefit the Na- 
tion as a whole. The conservation of our 
water, the reclaiming of unproductive lands, 
and the producing of power which turns the 
wheels of industry, all add to the common- 
wealth of the Nation and thus benefit all of 
the people. 


Mr. Aandahl was speaking with great 
accuracy when he said that these great 
projects, taken individually, benefit only 
a small part of our population, but taken 
together and collectively, they benefit all 
of our people and contribute directly to 
the strength of this Nation. 

This is the point that we of the Ten- 
nessee Valley are continually making— 
that construction, for example, of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway will 
have little direct effect on the people I 
am privileged to represent in the great 
Fourth Congressional District of Tennes- 
see—nor would projects on the upper 
Colorado—nor would the $16 million Los 
Angeles County drainage project. How- 
ever, one would be entirely provincial in 
thought if he did not admit that these 
projects, as well as the others in this 
bill, will contribute directly to our na- 
tional economy and strength. 

Even though there is no money in this 
appropriations bill for a construction 
project in my congressional district, I 
am pleased to support the appropriation 
requests for the many projects—they are 
needed and necessary and I am con- 
vinced that in the final analysis, the 
citizens of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Tennessee as well as all citizens 
will benefit from the proper utilization 
of our natural resources, 

If our country is to attain greater 
heights—for which we all strive—we 
must continue this development of our 
water resources—utilizing these benefits, 
to the greatest possible advantage. 

I am confident that with all regions 
and areas working together, that we will 
be able to continue to develop our water 
resources program for the benefit of all 
the people and not just for the benefit 
of selfish and special interests. In doing 
this, we will be serving our best interest 
and promoting our great American 
heritage. 

Mr. Chairman, I join my colleagues in 
urging passage of this needed bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. EVINS. I am pleased to yield to 
my distinguished leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to con- 
gratulate my friend from Tennessee on 
making what I consider to be one of the 
finest speeches I have ever heard in its 
national outlook. The gentleman’s 
broadness and understanding of the fact 
that we are a Union of States is very, 
very impressive, and the speech made by 
my friend from Tennessee, in my opinion, 
is one of the finest I have ever heard on 
this subject in all the years I have been 
a Member of this body. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman is most 
generous; I appreciate his remarks. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I would like 
to add my endorsement as well. I ap- 
peared before the committee a number 
of times. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see was always there, and he has a grasp 
of the problems of all areas of the coun- 
try that I think deserves the notice and 
commendation of every Member of this 
Congress. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank my friend. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FENTON]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, since 
this is the first time that I have had the 
opportunity of serving on this subcom- 
mittee I want to express my apprecia- 
tion for the fine manner in which the 
hearings were conducted. 

Chairman CaNNon and our colleagues, 
Congressmen RABAUT and Kirwan han- 
dled the hearings in such a businesslike 
manner that I am sure the witnesses 
that appeared before us could not help 
but feel satisfied. 

Our hearings began on March 27 
wound up about 2 months later—May 21 
to be exact. 

In that time many witnesses were 
heard from the Chief of the United 
States Army Civil Function Engineers, 
Gen. E. C. Itschner and his staff, to the 
many fine, capable, and distinguished 
officer in charge of the field work 
throughout the United States. 

Likewise the Bureau of Reclamation 
was represented by Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, our former colleague, the 
Honorable Fred G. Aandahl, the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation W. A. Dex- 
heimer, and their staffs, together with 
the various chiefs of divisions and re- 
gional directors from the field. 

During the 2 months of hearings, in 
addition to the governmental agencies, 
we heard about 800 witnesses—witnesses 
from all over the United States. 

Included in those 800 witnesses were 
about 175 Members of Congress—that is 
from the House of Representatives, and 
12 or 13 Members of the Senate. In other 
words 188 Members of the Congress. 

Three governors, and many personal 
representatives of governors, appeared 
before us, and—last but not least—our 
distinguished Speaker. 

And may I point out that of the re- 
maining 612 outside witnesses, pleading 
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for money for planning, beginning con- 
struction, or construction to be contin- 
ued, were scores of chambers of com- 
merce representatives and officers from 
the 48 States and our possessions. 

Now I was greatly impressed with such 
a large array of witnesses—not only be- 
cause of the interest they displayed in 
their particular projects, their earnest- 
ness and in most instances their anx- 
iety—but the time and effort they ex- 
pended, the expense that they incurred 
by coming to Washington—many at 
their own expense. 

In fact I wanted to follow through in 
those hearings and consequently I heard 
pretty nearly all of them testify because 
I had an almost perfect attendance 
record. 

As I have already indicated, the wit- 
nesses received and were afforded many 
courtesies as was the membership of our 
subcommittee by those in charge. 

Now I want to particularly point out 
that this is going to be charged by some 
as a “pork-barrel” program; it is also 
going to have to run the gamut of those 
who will charge that because of the large 
budget that we will have to put aside 
many projects in favor of economy; it 
will also be charged that some of the 
projects are not necessary and may en- 
croach on the historical rights of others. 
These gripes are particularly true of the 
flood-control features of this bill. 

Therefore I have endeavored to weigh 
all of those arguments and with the 
majority of the membership of our sub- 
committee and the full committee, I be- 
lieve we have presented to you a reason- 
able bill. While we have eliminated over 
$61,639,977 from the budget estimate, it 
is nevertheless a bill that we believe can 
be justified. 

There will naturally be some disap- 
pointments—in one way or another— 
but I can assure you that, speaking as 
one of the subcommittee, we have done 
our best. The testimony as recorded in 
the 4 volumes of hearings consisting of 
3,784 pages will, I believe, attest to that. 

Each project of which there was any 
question at all was given thorough con- 
sideration in our markup. There was 
no meat-ax approach, and again I want 
to pay tribute to the panel—regardless 
of whether we agree or not on certain 
projects. 

Speaking for myself, I cannot see any 
justification for permitting conditions 
to exist that are inducive to the destruc- 
tion of life and property. 

My friends, you would be amazed at 
the mounting numbers of people who 
have lost their lives over the years and 
the terrific property damage occurring 
annually by floods. Ihave not attempted 
to secure any totals because of lack of 
time. However, I am sure that from 
the history given by the testimony þe- 
fore us that we are justified in doing 
something to prevent future distress. 

Another thing that impressed me very 
much in the testimony of a vast ma- 
jority of the witnesses were the state- 
ments that the projects were of great 
help in not only retaining industry al- 
ready located in those areas but also in 
securing new industry. 

Therefore it is very apparent that the 
taxpayers of those areas—American 
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citizens—are entitled to protection not 
only from loss of life and property but 
also to improve their industrial poten- 
tial. 

Incidentally, this poses a question that 
should receive the attention of this Con- 
gress. I refer to a number of bills that 
have been introduced—both in the 
House and the Senate—area redevelop- 
ment bills that would establish a pro- 
gram of financial and technical assist- 
ance designed to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment in economically depressed areas, 
and so forth. 

Those areas are to my mind entitled 
to just as much consideration as far as 
saving existing industry or assisting in 
securing new industry as are those areas 
located on rivers and streams that are 
subject to periodic flooding. I certainly 
cannot see where there is any great dif- 
ference in those two cases. A disaster, 
whether by a fiood or by economics, is 
just as harmful as far as the inhabitants 
of the involved areas are concerned. 

We hope that the appropriate com- 
mittees who have those area assistance 
bills within their jurisdiction will soon 
be able to have hearings and make a 
report on them. Coming from one of 
those areas, and knowing how some as- 
sistance is needed—it will be appreciated 
if action can be expedited. 

Navigation is another subject that 
came to our attention throughout a 
great deal of the hearings. The dredg- 
ing of rivers and streams to permit water 
transportation—yes; even to manmade 
canals. 

These dredgings for navigation have, 
of course, two objectives—namely, cheap 
water transportation and more industry 
in those areas, together with flood 
control. 

Now of course the things that I have 
mentioned thus far are in the interest of 
America—just as much as are our com- 
mitments: made under our foreign poli- 
cies. In fact more so, because it is from 
our industrial strength and the taxes 
therefrom that we are able to help as 
much as we have—our friends in other 
countries. 

Thus far I have spoken mainly of the 
functions of the Army engineers in civil 
functions. 

The Reclamation Bureau as I said be- 
fore testified at considerable length. 

They have a large program and over 
the years have done fine work. 

Having served on the Interior Depart- 
ment Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for a number of years I am fairly famil- 
iar with some of their work and projects. 

I am frank to admit that I have been 
greatly impressed at times at the enor- 
mous work and jobs that they have done, 


and at other times I have been disap- 


pointed. 

Of one thing I am sure—that they 
have expended plenty of the taxpayers 
money in those projects over the years. 

Here we have another arm of our Gov- 
ernment which deals basically with flood 
control—at least that is the premise on 
which most of the proposals are made. 
We are for all justified flood-control 
projects. 
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However, from this has grown the 
multiple purpose dams—dams to con- 
trol floods; for hydroelectric plants to 
take care of the scarcity of power—so 
they say, for irrigation, for recreation, 
for fish and wildlife, and so forth. 

We have no quarrel with all of those 
fine objectives, except to say that they 
should not say it is for scarcity of power 
that they erect hydroelectric power 
plants—rather should they say that it is 
for cheap power because you and I know 
that that is the drawing card for in- 
dustry. 

Now I relate those things, not in the 
spirit of criticism but rather to point out 
that area redevelopment—or area devel- 
opment—is not new and I repeat that we 
should be getting on with some of the 
bills for redevelopment of areas of great 
unemployment. They are just as en- 
titled to consideration as those areas 
that enjoy the works of the Reclamation 
Bureau. 

The budget estimates for the functions 
under this bill was—as you know—$876,- 
453,000 for fiscal year 1958, broken down 
as follows: 

Corps of Engineers__-.---.... $638, 905, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation_____.. 199, 312, 000 


tions ee eta 33, 772, 000 
Southeastern Power Adminis- 

rations ined eee ne a 1, 939, 000 
Southwestern Power Adminis- 

AA A Fa a WRAAE a Ea S AEA eae 4, 464, 000 


As I said before the Committee cut the 
budget estimate by $61,639,977, broken 
down as follows: 


Corps of Engineers-----------== $31, 708, 200 
Bureau of Reclamation____.-_. 24, 623, 777 
Bonneville Power Administra- 

BION es ee ee ea 5, 263, 000 
Southwestern Power Adminis- 

trationes ou oe eae 45, 000 


Which amounts to about 7 percent. 

However there will be some items that 
were allowed by our subcommittee and 
the full committee that will cause some 
dispute and which will probably call for 
some discussion. 

In that respect may I again call to 
your attention the fact that certain items 
were discussed at length in the com- 
mittee and that there was no meat-ax 
approach used. 

As far as I am concerned there was 
no pork-barrel policy involved either, 
and the items allowed were to my knowl- 
edge fully justified. 

Your subcommittee handling this bill 
has worked hard and earnestly and I 
trust that you will support us in adopting 
it as recommended. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton], for his great 
record of attendance to duty which he 
exhibited during these hearings, and I 
want to add to the gentleman’s name 
that of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. RABAUT]. Those gentlemen sat for 
many, many a day listening to these 
many witnesses at sessions some of us on 
the subcommittee were unable to attend, 
The House little realizes the strain put 
upon the members of that subcommittee 
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listening to witnesses continuously, not 
for days but for weeks, and I want to pay 
my personal tribute to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton], and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RaBaut] for the good job they have done 
on this particular bill. 

Mr. FENTON. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to add my word of appreciation 
particularly to the chairman and the 
senior members of this committee for 
the fine job they have done on these 
hearings. Any time you sit down to 
listen to 800 witnesses on a single bill 
you have a job cut out for you. 

I wish also to comment briefly on a 
point which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fenton] mentioned; and 
that is the habit of the press of referring 
to this as the pork barrel bill. 

I should like to say particularly to the 
ladies and gentlemen of the press, of 
whose ranks I was once a member, and 
may be again some day if the voters of 
my district see fit to turn me out of 
Congress, that we do not consider this 
bill a pork barrel bill. The money ap- 
propriated in this bill is among the most 
important appropriated by the Congress. 
It is an investment in America and I 
think while the term pork barrel is a 
catchy phrase and like all catchy 
phrases has a tendency to catch on and 
be repeated, it is a most unfair and de- 
rogatory term to use constantly in con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
discuss two items which were eliminated 
from this bill by my committee. Both 
are of vital importance to my area and 
I feel a serious mistake has been made. 

It is not my intention to offer an 
amendment at this time because I know 
of the committee’s strong desire to hold 
the line which has been set up in this 
bill. However, it is my hope that by 
the time the bill has been signed into 
law, both of these appropriations will 
have been restored and that my col- 
leagues on the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee will be in agreement with that 
action. 

. The items I refer to are for starting 
work on two transmission lines for the 
Bonneville Power Administration grid. 
One is the Rocky Ford-Tacoma line, for 
which $1,863,000 was requested and 
eliminated by the committee. The 
other is the Chief Joseph-Rocky Reach 
Valley line, for which the committee 
rejected a $296,000 request for surveys. 

I am most hopeful that when all the 
facts are understood, the conferees on 
this bill, and the House and the other 
body, will agree that reconsideration 
should be given to these two items. To 
eliminate them will have a most serious 
adverse impact on the economy of the 
Pacific Northwest. Furthermore, to 
deny them strikes at the very heart of 
the power-wheeling system operated by 
Bonneville, which has operated with 
such tremendous benefit to the North- 
west and the Nation. 

In the report on this bill, the position 


is taken that the wheeling of non-Fed-_ 
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eral power, which would be a part of 
the use of these proposed lines, should 
have separate authorization, and that 
the wheeling of power from Priest Rap- 
ids and Rocky Reach Dams by Bonne- 
ville would set a precedent. 

I should point out that Priest Rapids 
Dam is being built by the Grant County 
Public Utility District by express au- 
thority of Congress. Rocky Reach Dam 
is being built by the Chelan County Pub- 
lic Utility District. Both the public util- 
ity districts are public agencies, although 
non-Federal. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
the solicitor for Bonneville, ample legal 
authority exists for the proposed lines 
in the Bonneville Power Act, particu- 
larly section 2 (b). That section pro- 
vides in part: 

In order to encourage the widest possible 
use of all electric energy that can be gen- 
erated and marketed and to provide reason- 
able outlets therefor * * * the administra- 
tor is authorized and directed to * * * con- 
struct * * * such electric transmission lines 
and substations * * * as he finds necessary, 
desirable, or appropriate for the purpose of 
transmitting electric energy, available for 
sale, from the Bonneyille project to existing 
and potential markets, and, for the purpose 
of interchange of electric energy, to inter- 
connect the Bonneville project with other 
Federal projects and publicly owned power 
systems constructed on or after August 20, 
1937. 


I should like to call attention particu- 
larly to the words, for the “interchange 
of electric energy with publicly owned 
power systems.” These words precisely 
describe the situation contemplated 
here. The Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration proposes to accept Priest Rapids 
power at the substation nearest to the 
dam and use that power to supply the 
needs, among others, of the Hanford 
atomic energy project nearby, and then 
to give the Grant County Public Utility 
District power at a substation near Se- 
attle in exchange. A similar inter- 
change of power is proposed for the 
Rocky Reach project. 

In addition to the Bonneville Power 
Act, there is specific legislation relating 
to the Priest Rapids project which, in 
my opinion, also authorizes and requires 
the proposed interchange of power. 
That act requires that there be integra- 
tion of the Priest Rapids development as 
part of the comprehensive plan for the 
Columbia River, that the output of the 
plant be sold in neighboring States as 
well as in Washington, and that the 
public benefits accruing from the plant 
be spread over as extensive an area as 
practical. The only way that these ob- 
jectives can be accomplished is through 
the utilization of the Bonneville grid, 
which reaches into all the northwestern 
States. Wheeling over the Federal grid 
Specifically was contemplated in the Con- 
gressional deliberations preceding the 
enactment of the Priest Rapids Act; 
without such wheeling, I feel sure that 
the act would not have been passed. 

For full utilization of the benefits of 
the Priest Rapids and Rocky Reach 
plants, they must be integrated hydrauli- 
cally and electrically with the other 
major plants of the region. ‘This is q 
mandatory requirement of the FPC li- 
censees under which both plants are 
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being built. For efficiency in transmis- 
sion, the basic grid principle—the main- 
tenance of power pooling—must be 
preserved. Wheeling arrangements ac- 
complish these generating and transmis- 
sion system benefits and efficiencies. 
The wheeling of non-Federal power 
will be on a fully reimbursable basis. 
It will not be a financial burden to the 
Government or to Bonneville’s other 
customers. Not only will wheeling be 
fully reimbursable, it will also be of sub- 
stantial direct advantage to the GOV- 
ernment’s system and its customers. 
Since load centers will be served from 
closest points of generation, losses of 


power in transmission will be reduced. 


More efficient utilization of transmission 
cepoety: heavier line loadings, will re- 
sult. 

Wheeling is not new. The principle 
and specific applications previously have 
been approved. For example, Bonneville 
now wheels power from the Box Canyon 
plant of the Pend Oreille Public Utility 
District a distance of 235 miles. Begin- 
ning in November 1957, Bonneville will 
wheel power from the Pelton plant of the 
Portland General Electric Co. a distance 
of 100 miles. Power does not, of course, 
actually flow these distances. The 
wheeling is accomplished by displace- 
ment and interchange. This type of dis- 
placement and interchange is the real 
secret of the tremendous technical ad- 
vantages of the Northwest Power Pool, 
which must be preserved. 

This pooling principle to which I have 
just referred also is not new. The 
Northwest Power Pool has been com- 
mended many times on this floor. Not 
only are the 15 Federal generating plants 
of the Northwest interconnected through 
this pool, there are a total of 139 plants, 
large and small, public and private, com- 
prising the generating resources of the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana with links to British Co- 
lumbia and Utah, which are tied to- 
gether. The BPA grid is, of course, the 
basic high voltage transmission system 
which makes the pool possible. 

It is inconceivable that major new 
projects such as Priest Rapids and Rocky 
Reach not be linked to this grid. 

The Rocky Ford-Tacoma line is of 
direct advantage to the Government, to 
the Pacific Northwest region, and, in 
fact, to the Congress itself. 

It should be clearly understood that 
while this line is associated with the 
wheeling of Priest Rapids power, it is not 
required solely for this purpose. In ac- 
tuality, more than three-fourths of the 
power flowing over the line will be Fed- 
eral power. A fourth or less of the actual 
kilowatts on the line will be Priest Rap- 
ids kilowatts. This is so because Priest 
Rapids power will supply directly the 
Government’s nearby Midway-Hanford 
load center, displacing deliveries to this 
load center which are now made from 
the more distant Federal plants. This is 
of direct advantage to the Government, 
as transmission losses are thereby re- 
duced. Further, it makes more depend- 
able the service to the Federal atomic 
defense center at Hanford. 

The proposed wheeling arrangements 
will save the Government money. For 
example, the interchange with Priest 
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Rapids will eliminate power and reactive 
losses of $410,000 per year. As the an- 
nual cost of the Rocky Ford-Tacoma line 
is $324,000, there is a net saving here of 
$86,000. In addition, the Government 
also will receive revenue for the Priest 
Rapids power which flows over the line 
in the amount of $93,000 annually, so the 
total benefits to the Government will be 
$179,000 per year. 

This line, because of load growth, is 
required to insure the stability of service 
to the Puget Sound area. Without the 
Rocky Ford-Tacoma line, loadings on 
the other lines crossing the mountains 
will increase to the point where stability 
is marginal by 1960-61. In other words, 
loss of any line at that time under fault 
conditions would cause the others to 
open up in a cascading action, thereby 
disrupting the entire western half of the 
power pool. In later years, the Rocky 
Ford-Tacoma line will be required for all 
Federal loads. Its earlier construction, 
to make possible the benefits just men- 
tioned, is essential. 

I previously mentioned that the Gov- 
ernment would receive revenues of ap- 
proximately $93,000 per year for the 
Priest Rapids power which will be 
wheeled over the Rocky Ford-Tacoma 
line. This, however, is only a portion 
of the Priest Rapids power to be wheeled. 
Total revenues to the Government for 
wheeling Priest Rapids power will ex- 
ceed three-quarters of a million dollars 
annually. 

The wheeling of Priest Rapids power 
by the Government—and indeed any 
similar wheeling arrangements of the 
Government—have regional advantages 
of such substance and magnitude that 
‘they cannot be ignored. Under wheel- 
ing, it is possible for small distributors 
to purchase power. Under wheeling, 
distributors situated at considerable dis- 
tances from the plant can purchase 
power. A marketing scheme which 
would preempt the rights of small pur- 
chasers and of more remote purchasers 
should not be permitted. 

I mentioned that wheeling was also of 
interest to the Congress itself. ‘The peo- 
ple of the Pacific Northwest region, and 
in particular of my State of Washing- 
ton, have demonstrated their willingness 
to ease the burden on Federal appropria- 
tions by making their own investments 
in new generating capacity. I am proud 
that the people of my State have been 
willing to undertake the tremendous 
financial task of raising the hundreds of 
millions of dollars necessary for the con- 
struction of the Priest Rapids and Rocky 
Reach plants. This action by the peo- 
ple has done much to reduce the pres- 
sure on Congress for appropriations for 
new generating capacity. But the will- 
ingness and ability of the Government to 
wheel power from these new privately 
financed projects is essential to the suc- 
cess of these present endeavors and to 
further efforts for non-Federal generat- 
ing-plant construction. 

In conclusion, because of the direct ad- 
vantages to the Government, the advan- 
tages to the region, and to the Congress, 
which I have cited, I feel that the Rocky 
Ford-Tacoma and the Chief Joseph- 
Rocky Reach-Valley lines, and the 
wheeling associated with these lines, 
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should be endorsed heartily by the Con- 
gress. I feel also that the Congress 
should endorse continuation of the pool- 
ing arrangements—of which wheeling is 
now an important part—which have 
led to maximum development of the 
power resources of the Pacific Northwest 
region. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. It is stated in the re- 
port that there is no precedent for the 
Bonneville Power Administration to 
wheel non-Federal power. The facts are 
that BPA has many contracts under 
which it wheels non-Federal power and 
non-Federal lines wheel Federal power. 
It is part of our grid system. I wonder 
if the gentleman knows that the wheel- 
ing is not freewheeling, it is completely 
reimbursable. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Everything that 
has been said by my colleague from the 
State of Washington is true. Not only 
that, but, as I point out here, much of 
this wheeling is not actually wheeling 
for a long distance but an interchange 
of power, a wheeling by displacement. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. The gentleman 
knows that the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works and Resources of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
made very prolonged power studies of 
the operation of Government-owned 
dams, of REA co-ops, and so on. The 
subcommittee felt that it would not make 
much sense to construct these dams 
unless funds were available to wheel 
this power. Was any reason given why 
the funds were not available, and if not, 
who was going to wheel the power? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The statement in 
the report is that for wheeling non-Fed- 
eral power a relatively long distance a 
separate authorization should be sought, 
a statement, incidentally, with which I 
do not agree. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Does the gentleman 
agree it does not make much sense to 
construct these dams so that we will 
have the power available if there is no 
way to wheel it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is right. Of 
course, the alternative is to have the 
builder of the dam construct his own 
transmission lines, 

Mr. CHUDOFF. I understand that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But this would be 
duplicative. I might also point out that 
these lines eventually will be needed by 
the Federal system whether there is 
wheeling of Priest Rapids power or not. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I do feel 
@ responsibility to point out that an 
elimination of item 171, Rocky Ford- 
Tacoma line for $1,863,000 and item 180, 
Chief Joseph-Rocky Reach-Valley line 
for $296,000 as proposed in the House bill 
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are of such impact on the economy of 
the Northwest that reconsideration 
should be given to these two items. 

To carry out the intent of the Priest 
Rapids Act, the Bonneville Act, and in- 
tegration of Rocky Reach project some 
wheeling of non-Federal generation by 
BPA is essential. This does not set a 
precedent as BPA has a number of pre- 
vious contracts by which it wheels non- 
Federal power over Federal lines and 
non-Federal agencies wheel Federal 
power for BPA over their lines 

The Rocky Ford-'Tacoma line is neces- 
sary for the transmission of pcwer to the 
Puget Sound area. ‘Three-fourths or 
more of the load on this line will be Fed- 
eral power; the balance will be Priest 
Rapids generation and the line will be 
necessary by 1960. Other Priest Rapids 
generation will be transmitted over exist- 
ing facilities. Wheeling of non-Federal 
power is on a fully reimbursable basis 
and does not constitute a cost to the 
Government. The benefits that accrue 
to the Government as a result of this 
wheeling are many. For example: An 
increased stability of the northwest grid, 
reduction in the line losses, savings in 
reactive power, economy resulting from 
“bulk carrier” principle, and more reli- 
able service. This line will be required 
to transmit Federal power even if there 
are no wheeling contracts. 

Chief Joseph-Rocky Reach-Valley 
line, item 180 in our budget, requests 
$296,000. Preliminary planning and 
surveying are essential at this time as 
the line is over rugged terrain where 
work can be done only part of the year. 
This item in our budget request makes 
possible collaboration with Chelan 
County Public Utility District, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., and BPA in 
integration studies. This line serves a 
number of functions: Integration of gen- 
eration from Chief Joseph, a Federal 
project, and two non-Federal projects, 
namely, Rocky Reach and Priest Rap- 
ids. Also this line will carry power to 
the Puget Sound area. Studies have not 
proceeded sufficiently far, as yet, to de- 
termine who should build the line or 
what part of the line. If it is decided 
that this circuit or any part should be 
non-Federal construction, the Govern- 
ment will negotiate appropriate reim- 
bursement of any expenditures on this 
item. 

In carrying out the Priest Rapids Act 
BPA wheeling contracts make it possi- 
ble for small distributors in our market- 
ing areas that are located in a remote 
point to purchase blocks of power at 
reasonable costs. Wheeling in the Pa- 
cific Northwest in reality is accom- 
plished by displacement and interchange 
of power which makes the Northwest 
power pool feasible and operates to the 
advantage of all participants and their 
customers. Wheeling arrangements 
make it possible for public agencies, pri- 
vate utilities, and municipalities to pur- 
chase economical blocks of power. Also, 
our wheeling contracts make it possible 
to finance major generating projects 
with non-Federal funds and to achieve 
maximum comprehensive development 
of the water resources of the area. 

Again let me remind you that BPA 
has many precedents for the wheeling 
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of non-Federal power and that this is 
fully reimbursable. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
regret that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee did not include two items in the 
budget requests of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. These were important 
items and I share the views of Mr. Pearl, 
the administrator, whose statement with 
respect to them I should like to read to 


the Members of the House. The state- 
ment reads as follows: 
Bonneville Power Administration, by 


amendment, revised its construction budget 
request downward $5,658,000 a few weeks 
before presenting it to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. We are ready and willing 
to cooperate in reduction to the extent re- 
quested by the Congress. We do, however, 
feel a responsibility to point out that an 
elimination of item 171, Rocky Ford-Tacoma 
line for $1,863,000 and item 180, Chief 
Joseph-Rocky Reach-Valley line for $296,000 
as proposed in the House bill are of such 
impact on the economy of the Northwest 
that reconsideration should be given to these 
two items. 

To carry out the intent of the Priest Rapids 
Act, the Bonneville Act, and integration of 
Rocky Reach project some wheeling of non- 
Federal generation by BPA is essential. This 
does not set a precedent as BPA has a num- 
ber of previous contracts by which it wheels 
non-Federal power over Federal lines and 
non-Federal agencies wheel Federal power 
for BPA over their lines. 

The Rocky Ford-Tacoma line is neces- 
sary for the transmission of power to the 
Puget Sound area. Three-fourths or more 
of the load of this line will be Federal power; 
the balance will be Priest Rapids generation 
and the line will be necessary by 1960. Other 
Priest Rapids generation will be transmitted 
Over existing facilities. Wheeling of non- 
Federal power is on a fully reimbursable 
basis and does not constitute a cost to the 
Government. The benefits that accrue to 
the Government as a result of this wheeling 
are many. For example: An increased sta- 
bility of the Northwest grid, reduction in the 
line losses, savings in reactive power, econ- 
omy resulting from bulk carrier principle, 
and more reliable service. This line will be 
required to transmit Federal power even if 
there are no wheeling contracts. 

Chief Joseph-Rocky Reach-Valley line, 
item 180 in our budget, requests $296,000. 
Preliminary planning and surveying are es- 
sential at this time as the line is over rugged 
terrain where work can be done only part of 
the year. This item in our budget request 
makes possible collaboration with Chelan 
County Public Utility District, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. and BPA in integration 
studies. This line serves a number of func- 
tions: Integration of generation from Chief 
Joseph, a Federal project, and two non-Fed- 
eral projects, namely, Rocky Reach and Priest 
Rapids. Also this line will carry power to 
the Puget Sound area. Studies have not 
proceeded sufficiently far, as yet, to deter- 
mine who should build the line or what part 
of the line. If it is decided that this circuit 
or any part should be non-Federal construc- 
tion, the Government will negotiate appro- 
priate reimbursement of any expenditures 
on this item. 

In carrying out the Priest Rapids Act, 
BPA wheeling contracts make it possible 
for small distributors in our marketing areas 
that are located in a remote point to pur- 
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chase blocks of power at reasonable costs. 
Wheeling in the Pacific Northwest in reality 
is accomplished by displacement and inter- 
change of power which makes the North- 
west power pool feasible and operates to the 
advantage of all participants and their cus- 
tomers. Wheeling arrangements make it 
possible for public agencies, private utilities, 
and municipalities to purchase economical 
blocks of power. Also, our wheeling con- 
tracts make it possible to finance major 
generating projects with non-Federal funds 
and to achieve maximum comprehensive de- 
velopment of the water resources of the area, 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the gentleman. will withhold that point 
of order. We are just about through 
with the general debate. 

Mr. BRAY. I withdraw the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with reluctance that I come to the well 
of the House at this time to call atten- 
tion to an item in this bill which I think 
should be deleted. I refer to a project 
in Pennsylvania on the Allegheny River 
known as the Allegheny River Reservoir 
or the Kinzua Dam. This reservoir was 
first authorized in the Flood Control Act 
of 1936. The figures from 1936 to date, 
I think, are particularly important to 
the Members of the House, because with 
even a casual glance at them one should 
recognize just what has happened. I 
have had a chart made up which I have 
placed before the members of the Com- 
mittee. From the testimony that has 
been brought before the Appropriations 
Committees since 1936, the Army en- 
gineers have asked that a dam be built, 
not that which Congress originally au- 
thorized but a new and different dam. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. I believe that the gen- 
tleman’s presentation deserves an au- 
dience. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the gentleman will permit us to proceed 
a little further at this time. We are go- 
ing to finish debate in a few minutes 
and then read the first paragraph and I 
would appreciate it if the gentleman will 
let us go ahead at this time. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is an important speech and I think 
a quorum should be here to hear it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I had 
promised the Members on this side that 
we were not going to finish debate to- 
day. Some of the Members want to 
speak on these projects and they would 
like to speak during general debate in- 
stead of under the 5-minute rule. So, 
Mr. Chairman, since the hour is get- 
ting late, it might be well for the Com- 
mittee to rise at this time and complete 
general debate on tomorrow. That is 
what I would suggest. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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THOMAS E. MURRAY OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most important governmental agen- 
cies in current scientific development, 
and in the formulation of national pol- 
icy respecting relations with the other 
nations of the world, is the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

This Commission was set up by the 
Congress as a five-man Commission, ex- 
pected to function as such, in the dis- 
charge of the many grave responsibilities 
entrusted to it. The expiration of the 
term of Commissioner Thomas E. Mur- 
ray on the 30th day of this month, and 
the failure to reappoint him, have given 
cause for serious concern. 

Commissioner Murray is a scientist of 
international reputation, a man of un- 
assailable character, of the highest in- 
tegrity, devoutly dedicated to the appli- 
cation of atomic energy to the cause of 
peace. He has demonstrated a degree 
of competence in this complex field un- 
surpassed by any similar official in Gov- 
ernment service today. : 

He has contributed immeasurably to 
the work of the Commission and has been 
a stabilizing influence in the decisions 
which have been made and which should 
be made if the civilization of the world 
is to be preserved. 

It was Commissioner Murray who first, 
in early 1956, proposed a ban on the con- 
tinued testing of the superbombs, very 
logically insisting that we have enough 
of them in weapons stockpiles to oblit- 
erate and devastate large portions of hu- 
manity. His then proposal is now un- 
der serious consideration in the disarm- 
ament discussions taking place in Lon- 
don. 

Commissioner Murray insisted earlier 
on the accumulation of an adequate 
weapons stockpile, and more recently in 
the development of small-scale nuclear 
weapons which will be more readily 
adaptable to the curbing of aggressions 
than the superbombs whose use can lead 
only to world confiagration. He is 
largely responsible for the program of 
uranium procurement which is so vital 
to the development of nuclear weapons 
and power. 

The United States has under construc- 
tion today only one large-scale nuclear 
powerplant with promise of early deliv- 
ery of atomic electric power, the Ship- 
pingport plant which was conceived by 
Commissioner Murray early in 1953, and 
initiated by the Congress on his recom- 
mendation. He has spoken out repeat- 
edly on the wisdom of declassifying all 
information relating to the peaceful 
aspects of atomic energy, in the interest 
of the advancement of atomic science, 
and of more importance in the interest 
of the advancement of peace. 

Commissioner Murray has always been 
a firm believer in the free-enterprise 
system, and he himself is an outstanding 
product of it. He has known the prob- 
lems of power generation since boyhood 
and was eminently successful in the field 
of electrical manufacturing. His inven- 
tive mind has provided over 200 patents 
in this field. His background is firmly 
rooted in private power. Yet it is he 
who has urged that this Nation is seri- 
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ously falling behind other nations in the 
development of nuclear power to the 
extent that the Federal Government 
should immediately undertake a pro- 
gram of constructing large-scale reactors 
at Government sites in order to at least 
stay abreast of other nations in this 
critical field. 

Commissioner Murray’s reward for 
outstanding public service is enforced 
retirement from a Commission which 
sorely needs his experienced service. 
No one who could be appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. Murray could possibly fill as 
effectively the great national and inter- 
national need which will be occasioned 
by his summary dismissal. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8090) making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army and certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, can the gentleman 
tell us why we must come in at 11 o’clock 
tomorrow and disturb committee pro- 
cedures that some of us think are very 
essential? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; I will be 
very happy to tell the gentleman. The 
gentleman will remember that we just 
completed a bill today that took 2 weeks. 
This means that the consideration of a 
number of other bills has been delayed. 
‘Tomorrow there will be the continuation 
of this bill, and from the best informa- 
tion I can get I understand the bill is 
liable to take not only all of tomorrow 
but probably some part of Thursday. 
Then we have the excise-tax bill, the 
agriculture-trade bill, and several others 
that I would like to dispose of this week. 

Mr. GROSS. If I may ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, then is it 
anticipated that the T and T Club will be 
in operation this week, that there will 
be no session on Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not recog- 
nize the T and T club. 

Mr. GROSS. I know the gentleman 
does not, but then he would let me refer 
to it as the T and T Club, I am sure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This, of course, 
is a land of free speech, and I cannot 
keep the gentleman from talking or 
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making such a reference, if he wants to; 
but, fairminded man that he is, I think 
the gentleman upon reflection will real- 
ize that that is not a proper statement 
to make. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that we are going to meet on Fri- 
day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are going to 
meet on Friday; yes. If, however, the 
rest of the program is completed by Fri- 
day, I am always eager to recognize the 
problems of Members in their offices and 
other places, and I am always glad to 
do those things from a very fair and 
flexible angle. 

Mr. GROSS. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that we are 
trying to complete hearings on a pay 
raise bill for postal employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to ob- 
ject to coming in at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ob- 
jects. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, my 
flight today bringing me back from my 
district was unavoidably delayed. I 
reached the House 5 minutes after the 
voting ended on the civil rights biil. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
against the motion to recommit and in 
favor of final passage of the bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. t 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the rollcall on the civil-rights bill today 
I was called out of the Chamber on the 
first rollcall. On the second rollcall I 
was called to the telephone on a very 
important long-distance call. Hence I 
failed to vote on final passage of that 
bill. Had I been present I would have 
voted “nay.” 


THE CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SIKES] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on June 11 
my colleague from the First District of 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER] spoke at length on 
the subject of the Congressional Quarter- 
ly and of that private publication’s 
method of measuring the support that 
Congressmen give to the President. I 
have asked Mr. CRAMER to be present in 
order that I may be completely fair to 
him. 

The Congressional Quarterly has es- 
tablished itself as a nonpartisan recorder 
of the affairs of Congress and of related 
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affairs; in fact, it has made quite a repu- 
tation in this field and it is now sub- 
scribed to by more than 230 American 
newspapers of every political hue besides 
many Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress. Many of the Washington cor- 
respondents who cover the affairs of the 
Congress refer to it regularly. 

The Congressional Quarterly was 
founded in 1945 and since then has be- 
come a very practical place for a voter 
or an editor or others interested in Con- 
gress to check up on all the rollcall votes 
taken in the House and the Senate. This 
is no smal] service for before 1945 it was 
extremely difficult to go back and check 
on the actual votes taken by Members of 
Congress. My friend from the First Dis- 
trict pointed out the fact that the Con- 
gressional Quarterly was founded by 
Nelson and Henrietta Poynter, who also 
publish the St. Petersburg Times, which 
is distributed primarily in the First Dis- 
trict. Because the St. Petersburg Times 
usually takes the Democratic viewpoint, 
the gentleman assumes this viewpoint is 
carried over in the editorial operations 
of the Congressional Quarterly. This I 
think is an unfair and inaccurate as- 
sumption. 

The Congressional Quarteriy would 
lose its usefulness if it took a partisan 
point of view and to say it does is a dis- 
service to the variety of newspapers and 
others interested in Congress who sub- 
scribe to that publication, as well as to 
the men and women employed by the 
Congressional Quarterly, who work so 
diligently to present a clear, accurate 
picture of congressional activities. 

For example, Mr. Speaker, newspapers 
with such divergent points of view as 
the Chicago Tribune, the New York Post, 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the Kansas 
City Star, the Boston Herald Traveler, 
and that fine publication owned by the 
family of the distinguished minority 
leader of the Senate, Mr. KNOWLAND, the 
Oakland Tribune, all subscribe to the 
Congressional Quarterly. : 

At the moment, Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publicans are annoyed that their non- 
support of the President is exposed with 
such a searching analysis as that made 
by the Congressional Quarterly. How- 
ever, it seems to me a somewhat un- 
imaginative and shortsighted point of 
view. Suppose, for instance, in 1960, a 
Democratic President is elected. The 
Republicans then may be very happy to 
have this same measurement of presi- 
dential support available to them. And, 
incidentally, the same analysis of presi- 
dential support now in use was conceived 
before the present administration took 
place. ‘The characterization that the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] 
made of the St. Petersburg Times is also 
misleading. It is my understanding that 
the St. Petersburg Times has frequently 
supported members of the Republican 
Party, and I am informed that in the 
last election in November 1956, the St. 
Petersburg Times supported the candi- 
dacy of the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I would like to say to 
my distinguished colleague—and I am 
delighted that he brought the fact out— 
because it gives greater credence to my 
statement of June 11 as being impartial 
and not arising out of any feeling of 
animosity on my part toward the paper 
as such. When that support was prof- 
fered I told them I did not want it. I 
repudiated it. The character and the 
nature of the recommendation was any- 
thing but complimentary. It was about 
as backhanded a recommendation as I 
have ever seen. After saying “These are 
reasons we have never backed him be- 
fore,” they said, “We think we will have 
to back him this time because his oppo- 
nent is less acceptable to the paper than 
he is.” That is about what it amounted 
to. I appreciate the gentleman’s infor- 
mation, but I suggest if he will read the 
editorial he will see it was not such an en- 
dorsement that either a Democrat or a 
Republican could be proud of it. This 
exemplifies clearly the type of support 
Republicans get from this admittedly 
Democratic newspaper. 

Mr. SIKES. The newspaper stated it 
had endorsed the gentleman. The fact 
remains that the paper was for him, and 
against his Democratic opponent. That 
I insist constitutes an endorsement. 
Now to proceed; just last year, as will 
be seen in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 102, part 11, page 15464, the se- 
nior Senator from my State [SPESSARD L. 
HOLLAND] had this to say about the St. 
Petersburg Times: 

The Republicans are in [Mr. Poynter’s] 
debt because his newspaper stanchly sup- 
ported the two-party system when they were 
weak in his area in numbers and funds. 


The senior Senator from Florida also 
said that “in my years of careful read- 
ing of Congressional Quarterly reports, 
I have found no bias carried over to it 
from the editorial attitudes of the St. 
Petersburg Times.” 

As the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot said on 
September 2 of last year, when a similar 
controversy over CQ figures occurred: 

It all depends upon whose political ox is 


gored by a particular CQ report of voting or 
its breakdown of that voting. 


While Mr. Cramer and others on his 
Side of the aisle have flinched at the 
careful analysis of the Republican 
Party’s support of the President thus far 
this year, the distinguished minority 
leader of the Senate used those same CQ 
figures in his case, to say on the tele- 
vision program, Face the Nation, on 
June 9: 

As a matter of fact, according to Con- 
gressional Quarterly, I stand among the six 
highest Republicans, percentagewise, in sup- 
port of the President’s program, both do- 
mestic and foreign, with a percentage, I 
think, of 89 percent. 


I would like to go into some of the spe- 
cific criticisms that my colleague made 
of Congressional Quarterly’s methods. 
I make note of the fact that he also made 
comparison between my voting record 
and the President’s program which 
hardly were calculated for my advantage. 
On that I state flatly I am answerable 
to the people of the third district—not to 
Mr. Eisenhower; not to any other Presi- 
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dent, and this is not said in disrespect of 
the office of President. The gentleman 
shows a misunderstanding, I believe, of 
the purpose and the methods used by 
Congressional Quarterly. Congressional 
Quarterly does not evaluate the perform- 
ance of Congress or of individual Mem- 
bers. It merely records the performance 
of Congress and its Members based on 
rollcall votes. We Members do the vot- 
ing. 

Perhaps it would be well to ask under 
what circumstances Members from the 
other side of the aisle think that Con- 
gressional Quarterly is being unfair. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iexamined the Con- 
gressional Quarterly Almanac. In it I 
read the statement on page 82 for the 
Senate, where they said they counted 
rollcalls where Members were not pres- 
ent as a vote against the administration. 
Does the gentleman think that is a fair 
way of counting? 

Mr. SIKES. I am inclined to believe 
that the gentleman does not have a com- 
plete understanding of the method of 
scoring. Let me go a little further, and 
I think I can outline what the proce- 
dure is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman this question? Does the gentle- 
man mean that he doubts that that is in 
the Quarterly, in the Almanac? 

Mr.SIKES. Ihave not seen the mate- 
rial in question. The information which 
is available to me is that Congressional 
Quarterly scores all known votes of 
Members. If a Member does not vote 
they send him a questionnaire which he 
is requested to use to show how he would 
have voted had he been present. That 
information is included in their tabula- 
tion. If the Member does not provide 
Congressional Quarerly with the infor- 
mation on his stand he cannot expect 
credit for having supported the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As to that I do not 
know, but what I am referring to is the 
statement in the Quarterly Almanac 
that they do record a Member as voting 
against the President’s policy if he is 
absent on rollcall or does not vote. 

Mr. SIKES. Again specifically let me 
say I have not seen the item the gentle- 
man has referred to. I think the meth- 
od of scoring is fair to everyone and I 
point out again that absence does not 
prevent inclusion of a Members’ stand 
in a Member’s Congressional Quarterly 
record on voting. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I can get it back 
from the Library, there would be no 
objection on the part of the gentleman 
to including that in my remarks at this 
point? 

Mr. SIKES. Of course not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Here is the state- 
ment to which inference was made. On 
page 81 of the Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, volume 9, 1953, we find this 
language: 

Failures to vote are counted as “times at 
bat,” so that such failure reduces effective 


support score as much as an “anti-Eisen< 
hower” vote. 


This was to the vote in the House. 
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And, over on the next page, 82, we find 
this language: 

Failures to vote are counted as “times at 
bat,” so that such failure reduces effective 
support score as much as an “anti-Eisen- 
hower” vote. 


This was to the vote in the Senate. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 11, page 
15070, in the remarks of Senator 
ScHOEPPEL, he introduced a letter from 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, United States 
Senator from Maine, in which she is 
bemoaning the fact that the Congres- 
sional Quarterly has been unfair to her 
in its appraisal of her votes with the 
President. She says this: 

I was absent on 9 of the votes this year 
in the Congressional Quarterly analysis— 
and all 9 were marked as being against the 


President in spite of the manner in which 
I was announced. 


Mr. SIKES. Had the gentlelady filled 
out the questionnaires submitted to her 
by Congressional Quarterly, she would 
have been recorded for or against on 
each of the votes in question. Since 
there was nothing in Congressional 
Quarterly records to show her stand, that 
organization could hardly be expected to 
assume she supported the President in. 
the cases in point. Perhaps there is a 
better way to handle the matter of ab- 
sent votes. I do not champion Con- 
gressional Quarterly’s procedure. I am 
simply explaining it; but I must. point 
out it applies the same way to all of us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe the gentleman, 
earlier in his remarks, said that the Re- 
publicans were annoyed by this voting 
record as stated by Congressional Quar- 
terly. 

Mr. SIKES. That, of course, was a 
general statement. I realize there are 
some distinguished Members on both 
sides of the aisle, and my good friend 
from Iowa is one of them, who are com- 
pletely independent and each of whom 
votes his own mind and conscience all 
the time. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman for making that exception. 

Mr. SIKES. Perhaps we might ask 
under what circumstances Members 
from the other side of the aisle think 
that Congressional Quarterly is being 
unfair. For instance, one of the major 
Studies of Congressional Quarterly is 
called the Presidential Box Score. 

On May 27 this publication issued its 
news story on the presidential box score 
which mentions the degree of action 
which the Congress has given to the 
President’s legislative program, and 
the story began as follows: 

The Democratic 85th Congress has ap- 
proved only 6.6 percent of President Eisen- 
hower’s legislative program thus far this 
year. 


Many Republicans have used this 
story to belabor the Democrats who con- 
trol this Congress. I wonder if they 
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think this is an unfair story from the 
Congressional Quarterly. 

My colleagues’ principal argument, 
however, is with a periodic analysis done 
by Congressional Quarterly called Pres- 
idential Support and Opposition. This 
analysis measures the individual per- 
formance of each Member of both 
Houses in relation to actual, specific re- 
quests made by the President. 

I might point out that Congressional 
Quarterly analyses began during the 
Truman Administration and were not 
prepared merely to measure the current 
administration’s program. 

The support and opposition tabula- 
tion shows how the President fares when 
each Member has a chance to go on 
record with a yea or nay vote. That 
would appear to be another refutation 
of the allegations that absenteeism need 
count against a Member’s support of the 
President. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I read from the Con- 
gressional Quarterly for the week end- 
ing May 17, 1957, page 600, in which 
they say “Support and Opposition.” 
Then they analyze support and opposi- 
tion and they say, and this is in that 
Congressional Quarterly itself in re- 
porting on this analysis: 

Failure to answer a yea-or-nay vote for 
whatever reason thus may serve to lower a 
Member’s score because these scores as well 
as composite scores th:.t appear below are 
tabulated solely on the basis of yea-and-nay 
votes, and pairs and other announced stands 
do not count. 


Thus they clearly say in their own 
publication that where a person does 
not vote it does serve to lower a Mem- 
ber’s support score. 

Mr. SIKES. I repeat, it is my infor- 
mation that each Member who does not 
vote on a record vote is given an oppor- 
tunity to state his position and be tabu- 
lated by being sent a printed question- 
naire from the Congressional Quarterly 
on which he is invited to show how he 
would have voted had he been present. 
If he submits that information I am 
told it is counted in his score. 

Mr. CRAMER. What happens if it is 
not sent in? Then it automatically goes 
against him; is that correct? 

Mr. SIKES. If he does not declare 
himself I am at a loss to understand how 
he can expect to be listed as supporting 
the President’s program. If any Mem- 
ber wants to be recorded as supporting 
the President, he has opportunity to do 
so. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I, of course, am not fa- 
miliar with the method of scoring in the 
Congressional Quarterly, but certainly 
I can see the merit of scoring if a per- 
son would miss nine votes on matters 
that were considered of importance, a 
part of the administration’s program, 
for I certainly could not see how they 
could be construed as supporting that 
program, 
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Mr. SIKES. If he were very particu- 
larly interested in the President’s pro- 
gram and were not prevented by illness 
it would appear he would attend and 
vote for it. 

Mr. PRICE. That is right. 

Mr. SIKES. The Senate and the 
House decide the issues on which they 
take rollcall votes. The Congressional 
Quarterly decides whether or not these 
issues represent part of the President’s 
personal program based on public state- 
ments and messages issued by the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman has 
put his finger on the matter at issue: 
The Quarterly decides what issues are 
to be included in the tabulation and how 
support by Ike is to be determined. I 
trust that the gentleman appreciates 
that my whole approach to this situation 
is not one based upon whether the St. 
Pete Times endorses or does not endorse 
me, and on whether I am opposed in any 
way to the editor of the St. Petersburg 
Times or not. I will suggest to the gen- 
tleman though that when there appears 
in your district as appeared in mine in 
the Times an article of this nature 
based upon the Congressional Quarterly 


which clearly attempts to mislead the 


people into believing that there is a con- 
gressional revolt finding the Democrats 
stronger for Eisenhower than the GOP 
and your name appears in a column be- 
low showing that you supported the 
President according to the analysis of 
that Quarterly much less than some of 
your colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle—and I have no quarrel as to how 
they vote one way or the other—you, 
too, would be a little concerned about 
the basis for coming to this conclusion. 
I trust the gentleman appreciates that 
my approach was to try to examine the 
basis for these conclusions and to show 
in my opinion that the manner in which 
they are arrived at is not fair, realistic, 
or basically honest. 

Mr. SIKES. May I say to the gentle- 
man, I did not yield for a lengthy state- 
ment. The gentleman made his state- 
ment on this subject on June 11 and 
failed to accord me the courtesy of in- 
forming me he was bringing my voting 
record into the discussion. Now I would 
like to proceed. If the gentleman has 
a question to ask, I will be glad to yield 
to him for that purpose. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would be delighted 
to ask the gentleman a question and 
appreciate his willingness to enter into 
this “give and take” on this matter. 

Mr. SIKES. Iam glaa to yield to the 
gentleman for a question. 

Mr. CRAMER. And I would be de- 
lighted to try to get my friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN], 
to yield some of his time to you, if you 
see fit. But, do you believe it is a fair 
and impartial analysis where, as I 
pointed out in my statement, a $30,000 
appropriation cut is judged on the same 
basis as a $50 million appropriation cut 
for the sake of weighing both votes 
equally? 
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Mr. SIKES. I must say to my friend, 
you cannot weigh a vote by the amount 
of money involved or by the magnitude 
of the question. The President has pro- 
grams that have many facets. I am 
sure the gentleman does not limit his 
support only to those facets of the Presi- 
dent’s program which are of major mag- 
nitude; therefore, he must expect to be 
scored on all those things that the Presi- 
dent has expressed an interest in. 

All rolleall votes and issues where the. 
President’s position is known before the 
vote are included in the tabulation. 
That means big issues, little issues—all 
issues that are a part of the President’s 
program. This method results in the in- 
clusion of some noncontroversial votes 
as well as the exclusion of certain im- 
portant rollcall votes on which the Presi- 
dent’s specific position is not publicly 
clear at the time the vote is taken. Any 
departure from this method would lead 
to a subjective weighing of the issues, 
and I fear this would result in even more 
serious and constant challenge by Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle who might 
disagree with the weighing. 

I think I should remind my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle that during 
the election campaign last fall the Re- 
publicans created what they called a 
truth squad. ‘This Republican truth 
squad actually used the Congressional 
Quarterly figures to support their posi- 
tion. In Kansas City on September 27, 
for instance, the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxa] said, and I 
quote: 

The Congressional Quarterly shows that 
Republicans supported Mr. Eisenhower 72 
percent of the time on 99 rollcalls while 
the Democrats voted with the administration 
only 48 percent. 


Now, I do not always like the results 
of the Congressional Quarterly studies, 
and I do not always agree with their 
findings. However, I do think it is un- 
fair to point an accusing finger at the 
Congressional Quarterly and say that it 
is biased and unreliable. For more than 
13 years, the Congressional Quarterly 
has been presenting the record of Con- 
gress, the rollcall votes, the activities of 
congressional committees, the record of 
pressure groups on Congress and so on in 
a way that has helped newspapers and 
others vitally interested in our activities 
to understand and present those activi- 
ties in clearer and more intelligible form. 
It seems to me this activity has resulted 
in a distinct advantage to American 
citizens and that the Congressional 
Quarterly has played an important part 
in the improvement of citizen under- 
standing of politics and congressional 
activity in the changing American scene. 

I would say that it would be a distinct 
disservice for partisan forces to engage 
in a calculated attempt to destroy such 
a service, no matter how embarrassing 
the objective results of that service may 
prove to be from time to time. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman desires 
me to yield further, I shall be glad to. 

Mr. CRAMER. I do not think we are 
actually in so much basic disagreement 
as might appear. My position, of course, 
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is- that I do not agree with the basis 
used, the foundation for coming to the 
conclusion of the percentages that are 
published throughout the Nation as 
“from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.” As 
a matter of fact, I suggest the gentle- 
man may have gotten as confused as I 
did in trying to follow some of the con- 
clusions arrived at. The Quarterly tried 
to give the impression that the informa- 
tion came from Congress. 

Mr. SIKES. Let me comment on that. 
My colleague made use in his statement 
to the House of studies prepared last year 
by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL], and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Simpson]. I should 
point out that these gentlemen prepared 
these analyses in practically the same 
way used by the Congressional Quarterly. 

They did not weigh the issues; they 
included all rollcalls in which, according 
to their belief, the President stated his 
position; in fact their analyses resulted in 
the inclusion of more rollcall votes than 
the Congressional Quarterly did. The 
Senator from Kansas even included in 
his rollealls the single vote cast when 
several treaties were ratified en. bloc. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further at that point. 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is precisely the 
point I suggested to my distinguished 
colleague: The Senators who analyzed it 
felt that some determination as to the 
President’s position should be based upon 
what position the leadership of the Dem- 
ocratic Party and Republican Party took 
on the floor of the Senate; that when the 
minority leader of the Senate takes a 
position that that should give some in- 
dication as to whether or not it reflected 
the position of the President of the 
United States. The Quarterly at no time 
considered any position taken by the 
leadership on the floor of the House as to 
whether or not the President was for or 
against a particular bill. 

Mr. SIKES. And I stated very clearly 
that the Congressional Quarterly uses 
those issues in which the President has 
made a definite statement before a vote 
is taken to show whether he is for or 
against a particular program. The Re- 
publican leadership in the Congress fre- 
quently is in disagreement with the stated 
position of the President. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

` Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. Would it not be very diffi- 
cult if you were to base it upon the posi- 
tion taken by the minority leadership 
when we have had many instances of one 
party leadership going one way and the 
other party the other? 

Mr. SIKES. That is very clear, and 
certainly it is true that it would be un- 
realistic for scoring to be based on any 
person’s statements other than the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SIKES. I have yielded a number 
of times to the gentleman from Florida. 
I now yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is it 
not generally felt that the President is 
considered as the leader of the Repub- 
lican Party? 

Mr. SIKES. I think that has generally 
been considered the case, but apparently 
there has been frequent confusion in the 
Republican Party about who is the leader 
or which way the leadership is going. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I will 
agree. 

I noted with some amusement from 
the program of the young Republicans, 
who are in Washington this week, that 
they are having a beauty contest. Un- 
doubtedly, they have many beautiful 
girls. I notice they have 7 contests, I 
suppose 1 for each of the wings of the 
Republican Party. But the fact is that 
the President is the leader and Con- 
gressional Quarterly has always used his 
policies and has never used a rollcall, 
to my knowledge, unless the President 
has had a stated position in regard to 
that particular matter. Is not that true? 

Mr. SIKES. That is true. 

Now, if I may proceed with my state- 
ment, I think that my friend from Flor- 
ida has noted that his own score under 
the analysis of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, in which my friend ap- 
pears to place considerable faith, results 
in a poorer showing than the gentleman 
from Florida made under the analysis 
conducted by the Congressional Quar- 
terly which he has criticized rather 
severely. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think that clearly 
shows the very point I am trying to 
make in reference to someone represent- 
ing to the people they are making an 
objective analysis of how a Member 
votes as it relates to the President’s 
position. I think that is a very tenuous 
proposition. The Congressional Quar- 
terly analysis proves how misleading 
such an approach ean be. 

Mr. SIKES. What the gentleman 
would like to do is to prepare his own 
scoring method rather than to abide by 
one that has been set up to apply to all 
of us? 

Mr. CRAMER. That is hardly a fair 
statement. The point that the gentle- 
man brought out in regard to the Con- 
gressional Quarterly making a choice in 
the crux. It makes the choice as to 
what the President’s position is. 

Mr. SIKES. After the President has 
made statements or after he has sent 
messages to the Congress to show his 
position on an issue, there can be no 
question about his stand in these cases. 
Therefore, the Congressional Quarterly 
scores a Member on whether he votes 
for or against those items. That is 
about as plain as can be. 

Mr. CRAMER. If we will assume that 
is correct for the sake of argument, 
can the gentleman explain why on that 
standard there was eliminated from this 
particular analysis of only 22 votes 3 
crucial votes on H. R. 190 dealing with 
@ resolution on the budget which was 
sent to the President and asking that 
he indicate where it should be cut? 
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Does the President need to make a state- 
ment he does not desire that resolution 
passed? Yet it was eliminated from the 
Congressional Quarterly analysis. This 
illustrates how foolish and misleading 
the requirement of a statement by the 
President as to support as used by the 
Quarterly is—it is about as foolish as 
eliminating all statements of support— 
as the lack of it—as stated by the Re- 
publican leadership in the House or 
Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
fact is that the President, despite news- 
paper speculation and so on, acceded to 
the request of Congress and sent a mes- 
sage back here, which was a very help- 
ful one, outlining some specific cuts, did 
he not? 

Mr. CRAMER. May I ask the gentle- 
man, Does he think the position of the 
President was in favor of that resolution 
or there was any doubt on the floor of 
the House to the effect he was against 
it, particularly due to the fact that prac- 
tically every Republican opposed it and 
every Democrat voted for it? 

Mr. THOMPSON. of New Jersey. 
There is frequent doubt here as to ex- 
actly what the President wants because 
we have the gentleman from Indiana 
saying one thing and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts another, or one group do- 
ing one thing and another group doing 
another. It is awfully hard unless the 
President has taken a specific stand. It 
is even more difficult to determine what 
the President meant when he attempts 
to answer press questions: He did like 
the resolution regarding the budget. 

Mr. CRAMER. There are many of 
those situations, but I submit again on 
this particular resolution there was no 
question in anybody’s mind that the 
President opposed it and it should have 
been included in any fair and impartial 
analysis of voting up to that point. That 
is the only point I make. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Evins). The time of the gentleman from 
Florida has expired. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida be given 5 minutes of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from New Jersey is recognized 
next. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I thought the gen- 
tleman’s time was vacated and put over 
to another day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then 
the next previous order is for the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts, who will be 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall be glad to withhold my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there 
is no objection, the gentlewoman may 
yield her 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like my time later. 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
yielding 5 minutes of my time to the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is recognized for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I was not aware that my time 
for today had been yielded. I did re- 
quest my distinguished friend from Flor- 
ida to ask for an hour tomorrow because 
I thought what I would say today would 
carry on for an hour. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, may I say to 
the gentleman that I regret to advise 
my friend from New Jersey I misunder- 
stood his desires and I did ask that his 
time be vacated today. He has time on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thaik the gentleman and I hope he will 
be here tomorrow so that we can con- 
tinue this discussion. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, perhaps I 
should ask what my status is at this time. 
I am a tenant in the well of the House 
by suffrage of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] and of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 
ROUNIAN]. I am grateful to both for 
their courtesy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am just curious to 
know, Mr. Speaker, how a Member’s vote 
would be analyzed by the Congressional 
Quarterly under these circumstances. 
The President supported the natural-gas 
bill. It came to Congress with the support 
of the administration, and those who 
voted for it, I assume, supported the ad- 
ministration. I happen to be one of 
those who voted against the natural-gas 
bill. Later the President vetoed it. I 
wonder if the gentleman could tell me 
how the Members were represented under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman has a 
keen mind, and this would be such a 
challenge to his own ingenuity that I 
would not deprive him of the opportunity 
to analyze that problem. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
pounded a question in the short time 
which was allotted to me the last time 
this matter was brought to the floor to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DEROUNIAN]. I am interested in the 
question the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER], raises: How are you going 
to weigh these things? I am rather dis- 
turbed by having a rather high support 
of the President. I do not like to have a 
95 percent support of the President’s al- 
leged program. I would like to know 
how the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER], would weigh these things. Is 
a vote on a $15 million item 15 times as 
important as a vote on a $1 million ap- 
propriation? I hope that when the 
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gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THoMp- 
son], comes in tomorrow or when the 
Gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 
ROUNIAN], is talking, we can get into this 
a little deeper, but I would like to hear 
from the gentleman from Florida, if the 
gentleman from Florida in the well now 
will yield. 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to say to 
my distinguished colleague that the thing 
that bothers him is exactly the same 
thing that bothers me. 

Mr. SIKES. Will the gentleman tell 
us whether he would weigh a $1 million 
vote only one-fifteenth as much as a 
$15 million vote? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman indi- 
cated very clearly by his question what 
the problem is. The question is not 
whether I would evaluate $1 million as 
against $30,000 or $30,000 as compared 
to $50 million, as occurred in the HEW 
appropriation bill. But, there is no one 
in the country that would weigh them 
both the same, does the gentleman not 
agree, particularly due to the fact that 
the President contrary to the Quarterly 
did not even favor the $50 million appro- 
priation? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. It is entirely possible by 
reducing one item $30,000 and reducing 
another item by $1 million you may elim- 
inate 2 important programs of equal 
importance in some way. 

Mr. SIKES. Does my friend from 
Florida not realize that if you were to try 
to weigh these questions, try to establish 
a basis of the comparative value or im- 
portance of these programs, that you 
would never arrive at any system on 
which any two people could agree? 
Such a method of scoring would never be 
accepted by the public. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Everything being relative, it might be 
helpful if the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER], were to devise some 
scheme whereby these things could be 
weighed, because it would apply equally 
to the Republicans and to the Democrats, 
and the percentage would be relatively 
the same. 

I have some suggestion with reference 
to the Congressional Quarterly, and I 
hope to suggest to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], an amend- 
ment to his bill to prohibit them from 
using the name. There is an old bour- 
bon whisky named Old Senator. I do 
not think that should be used. And, 
there is a distinguished restaurateur, 
Mike Palm, who calls his establishment 
Relaxatorium, and I think that is a little 
unfair to imply that we have part of 
Mike’s business. There are numerous 
instances which I will cite tomorrow. 

Mr. SIKES. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, an interesting revelation 
emerges from a comparison of the 
Schoeppel-Simpson analysis for the 1956 
session of the 84th Congress and the 
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Congressional Quarterly analysis for the 
same period. It is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Congres 
sional 
Quar- 

terly 
score 


GOP 
score 


SCHOEPPEL: 
1956 Presidential support__...... 
1956 Presidential opposition.._.. 


Percent| Percent 
67.5 69 
19.3 20 


SIMPSON: 
1956 Presidential support__.....- 60.6 68 
1956 Presidential opposition... 9.8 17 
CRAMER: 
1956 Presidential support_..-...- 78. 7 79 
1956 Presidential opposition. ..-- 19.7 17 


While some of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle are unhappy about 
the discosure of their lack of support for 
the standard bearer of their party, I 
must say they cast their own votes, the 
record speaks for itself. 


FLOOD CONTROL ON THE MERRI- 
MACK RIVER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Evins). Under previous order of the 
House the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocrers] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is rather late and the staff 
of the House and the Members have 
had long, hard days. 

I want to call attention to the remarks 
that I have asked permission to insert 
in the Recor during the debate on the 
flood-control bill, especially the letter 
from the head Army engineer of the New 
England division, General Fleming, in 
which he speaks of the fact that the 
money for flood control in the Merri- 
mack River is the No. 1 project of im- 
portance in all of New England. 

There are 50 members on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and my pray- 
ers and my pleas are to them and also 
to the House that they will grant the 
$600,000 that has been asked by the 
Army engineers, asked by me and other 
Members from Massachusetts. 

This is a tremendously important and 
beautiful river and there are very val- 
uable industries on it. Great damage 
both to life and limb and property have 
taken place in the last years through 
floods and hurricanes. 

As I look around and see the Mem- 
bers, I know the ones who have always 
been helpful to me down through the 
years. They have always helped when 
I have gone to them for assistance. 
Sometimes I wonder how we succeed in 
the passage of certain legislation. There 
are many, many interests that are con- 
sidered and that conflict, but flood 
control saves great suffering. 

This amount of money was not budg- 
eted because for 2 years no compact was 
signed between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentle lady yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to commend the gentle lady upon her ex- 
cellent speech and upon the splendid 
effort she is making in behalf of what 
is indeed the No, 1 pending flood-control 
project in New England. 

I should like very much to associate 
myself with the lady in the remarks she 
has made and also to assure her that, 
so far as I am concerned, I shall join 
her in doing everything I possibly can 
to bring about the results we desire. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know the gentleman has always been 
very helpful. Since 1925 I have watched 
the high water and the damage done in 
the Merrimack Valley. It is the only 
valley in the country that has local flood 
control as indicated by the Army engi- 
neers. It was the last thing that Sen- 
ator Copeland ever did in the Senate 
before he died. 

I remember the people who helped so 
much in various ways. General Clay, 
then Captain Clay, of the Army engi- 
neers, helped very much in the original 
work on the Merrimack River. I went 
to his office day after day and day after 
day and he helped. We know the great 
tragedy caused by floods and hurricanes 
to people in our area, when they are put 
in that danger. I shall plead with the 
Members to support an amendment, 
perhaps not an amendment in the House 
now, but when the bill returns from the 
Senate, because it will be very difficult 
to get that through at present. 

I believe the Senate will put the six 
hundred for the Merrimack in the bill. 

THE GIRARD CASE 


Mr. Speaker, again I should like to 
express my deep appreciation of and 
pleasure at the fact that a district judge 
has refused to turn Sergeant Girard over 
to the Japanese for trial. I believe no 
foreign court should try our soldiers, and 
the status-of-forces law should be re- 
pealed. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] has made a great fight for justice 
for our soldiers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 


VALUES OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
briefly to address the House on the sub- 
ject of the values of western civilization. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is la- 
mentable and deplorable that our way 
of life is beset and challenged in this 
generation by the organized forces of 
Marxist communism in a manner and 
to an extent which greatly threatens the 
basic values of western civilization. Age 
old human freedom has historically had 
to face many serious, if not desperate, 
challenges to the perpetuity of its insti- 
tutions. Tyranny is an ever-restless evil 
thing which powerfully and relentlessly 
strives to compress mankind into the 
restricted channels of human slavery. 
The periodic onslaughts of tyranny on 
the weak and the helpless, and even on 
the powerful, are conducted through the 
spread of ideologies, the infiltration of 
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free institutions, and the threat or ap- 
plication of force or aggression. 

What is at stake in this conflict be- 
tween the free and the slave world? 
What are the values which we seek to 
preserve as free men? First, from a his- 
toric and philosophical standpoint comes 
the dignity of the human being and the 
sacredness of the human soul. Free 
governments were established to insure 
and protect these values. Every effort 
to destroy these values has been per- 
petrated by a ruthless tyranny. Thus, 
our religious concepts and political ideals 
are assailed and jeopardized, and the 
status of the individual as a free physical 
political and spiritual entity is gravely 
threatened. Communism is atheistic; it 
defies the living God. 

Secondly, the Marxist Communists as- 
sail and attack the acquisition of im- 
partial knowledge, the pursuit of free 
inquiry and the development and prac- 
tice of that objectivity and disinterested- 
ness in the free body politic that accords 
equal rights to all and prohibits discrim- 
ination against any. Communism is a 
ruthless dictatorship; it fights against 
freedom. 

The third value we cherish is our free 
system of enterprise, and this in turn 
involves not only the protection, but the 
proper utilization from a social stand- 
point of the huge mass production ma- 
chinery, which, in its effects, has elevated 
working and living standards of the av- 
erage American to the highest peak of 
all recorded time. It is with regard to 
our mastery of the machine, including 
the latest technological innovations, that 
the real test lies for our system for, being 
free, we cannot allow the machine or the 
mass-production system to enslave our 
people. We cannot permit cold science, 
gross materialism, or pure reason, for 
that matter, standing by itself, to domi- 
nate the life of America, since that life 
affects human beings entitled to be 
judged and treated on the basis of hu- 
man values rather than by the rigid, 
ruthless formulas of science and the ma- 
terial world. Our whole system is based 
on the freedom of the human spirit un- 
der the rule of law and not upon the 
savage rule of the jungle. Communism 
is antisocial; it seeks to destroy 
initiative. 

Hence, it is essentially the things of the 
spirit that free governments are designed 
and destined to preserve in the first in- 
stance, if they are to fulfill their aims of 
keeping alive and real the opportunities 
of the people to be free and to be left 
alone by government, so long as they re- 
main within the legal boundaries. Pre- 
eminently, the things of the spirit are 
primarily the things which differentiate 
democracy from absolutism wherein men 
and women become pawns of the abso- 
lute state subject to*the whims and ca- 
price of its arbitrary rules. Commu- 
nism is materialistic and greedy; it con- 
verts the individual into a helpless pawn 
of the godless superstate. 

It is free inquiry, free pursuit of 
knowledge, free, boundless, spiritual in- 
dependence of the ruthless restraints of 
the police state which give strength and 
vitality to the democratic system. It is 
this freedom of opportunity, combined 
with institutions of justice protecting it, 
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which the Marxists have been unable to 
find a substitute for, because there is no 
substitute for freedom that will make 
serfdom palatable to the average man or 
woman. Creativeness and ingenuity fol- 
low naturally and logically in the wake 
of the free way of life. Free people, left 
to their own devices, not only create and 
produce better; but they can fight bet- 
ter; they have more real inspiration and 
incentive to defend their institutions 
than those who are enslaved under 
Marxist rule. Communism is a rever- 
sion; it would stifle the human soul. 
Our great problem is to preserve the 
values of Western civilization, to prevent 
them from deteriorating and degenerat- 
ing under the sustained assaults of the 
Marxists into the weak, enervating pat- 
terns of collectivism. To this extent, we 
must ever be conscious of the age-old 
truth that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty; and that, if men and women 
want to retain their freedom, they must 
make up their minds to be ready to fight 
to protect and preserve it in every gen- 
eration. Brave men and women worthy 
of the name “American” will never sur- 
render their great heritage before the 
atomic threats, nefarious plots, and the 
countless efforts being made by the Com- 
munists to intimidate and terrorize 
them, for they well know that the battle 
for freedom must have stanch hearts 
moved by faith in the Creator and firm 
intent at all costs upon preserving the 
things of the spirit upon which freedom 
depends. Communism is the greatest 
menace that has ever confronted free 
nations; we must combat it with all our 
energies—with all our hearts and souls. 
Vigilance and determination will en- 
able us to protect those value of civili- 
zation and liberty upon which lasting 
peace, security, and freedom depend. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS 
AND TRADE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. ToLLEFson] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call the attention of the House 
to a State Department action, which, I 
believe, raises serious questions of pro- 
priety and legality. 

The State Department has announced 
that public hearings will be held on 
June 18, by the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information relative to freezing 
for an unspecified period the United 
States right to modify or withdraw 
tariff concessions made in conjunction 
with the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, or GATT, except under cer- 
tain conditions. This would be an ex- 
tension of arrangements now in effect 
under GATT, a so-called executive 
agreement never brought before Con- 
gress. ji 

I object to this action. My objection 
is premised on two principal grounds: | 

First, questions surrounding a 6-month 
arrangement: The Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, as amended, expires on June 30, 
1958. The freezing arrangement in ques- 
tion would start on January 1, 1958.’ 
If the freezing of concessions is to be 
for 6 months only—that is, coterminous 
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with the underlying and basic: body of 
law—there seems to be little point in 
it. In fact, the mere idea of putting 
American business, both domestic pro- 
ducers and those involved in foreign 
trade, to the trouble and expense of 
making presentations at hearings on 
such a short-term matter would be out- 
rageous. So, too, would be the expendi- 
ture of public time and public moneys 
in any negotiations at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Second, question relevant to a long- 
term arrangement: If the extension is 
to be beyond the date of June 30, 1958— 
say for 3 years, like similar arrangements 
in the past—that would mean an exten- 
sion of the arrangement beyond the pres- 
ent terminal date of the underlying body 
of law. That, too, would be outrageous. 
Such an extension would commit the 
American Government, or the Executive, 
at least, under GATT for 2% years þe- 
yond the date by which Congress must 
act on the whole matter. And we can 
be sure that Congress will undertake a 
thorough reexamination of the entire 
trade agreements program next year. It 
might be argued that the Executive has 
residual authority to make such an ar- 
rangement beyond June 30, 1958. Such 
authority would relate to existing trade 
agreements, negotiated in the past, pur- 
suant to previous directives from Con- 
gress. However, I believe that such a 
contention is highly questionable as a 
matter of law. 

And as a matter of propriety, there is 
no question at all. It is certainly not 
proper conduct for the State Department 
to engage in negotiating an executive ar- 
rangement extending past the date on 
which Congress will review the entire 
underlying body of law. This is particu- 
larly so when Congress may well discard 
the entire program. And even if Con- 
gress does not discard the entire pro- 
gram, it will, beyond question, modify 
the program in major respects. Hence, 
the State Department would be going 
ahead and committing the United States 
Government in an area of responsibility 
from which Congress may well foreclose 
the Executive after June 30, 1958. Such 
an advance committal would be highly 
irresponsible. 

COMMITTING CONGRESS IN ADVANCE 


Aside from the outrageous aspect of 
entering into such a long-term arrange- 
ment, one other matter troubles me 
deeply. Is the State Department here 
attempting to enter into an arrangement 
designed to commit the Congress of the 
United States in advance? Will the 
Congress be told next spring when it is 
debating the underlying body of law 
that the United States is morally obli- 
gated to extend this program, because 
the State Department has already agreed 
to do certain things in conjunction with 
it for a period going several years beyond 
the terminal date of June 30, 1958? Will 
not an effort be made to coerce Congress 
by this advance commitment? 

RECIPROCITY 


I would be remiss were I not to tell you 
that supporters of the State Department 
maintain that there is a theoretically 
good reason or purpose for these pro- 
posed negotiations. That is to freeze 
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other nations’ tariff concessions as well 
as our own. In other words, the pur- 
pose is to prevent other nations from 
running out on the concessions which 
they have made under GATT. That 
sounds reasonable enough, but only in 
theory. 

In practice, it is quite another matter. 
The arrangement in question relates 
mainly to tariffs—not to a host of prac- 
tices in which many other nations en- 
gage. The United States agrees to freeze 
its tariff concessions and to give what is 
called compensation if we deviate from 
such a freezing. Other countries do the 
same. 

The hitch, however, is that tariffs are 
too often only a minor method which 
other nations use in restricting their im- 
ports. On the other hand, tariffs are a 
principal method in our control of im- 
ports. As this House knows full well, 
practically all other nations place their 
major reliance upon more stringent con- 
trols than tariffs. And these would not 
be touched by the instant arrangement. 
Other nations use import licensing, em- 
bargoes, currency restrictions, state 
trading, cartel mechanisms, and a host 
of other devices, of which tariffs are very 
often a very minor element. Since the 
United States does not normally employ 
such practices, the forthcoming negotia- 
tions are of much greater importance to 
us than to other nations. This is þe- 
cause the freezing of concessions that we 
will undertake is meaningful. For many 
nations, the freezing of tariffs is but a 
hollow gesture. In other words, while 
in theory the anticipated negotiations 
will be reciprocal or on a quid pro quo 
basis, these negotiations will in fact 
amount to little more than a unilateral 
action by the United States. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
previous remarks of my colleague from 
Florida [Mr. Sixes] amply demonstrated 
a number of things: 

No. 1, the Congressional Quarterly 
is human. It has its bias just like an 
editorial in a newspaper. No two 
groups of people agree on what is a 
weighted vote and what is not. 

No. 2, the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. Sixes] amply demonstrates that 
the people of the First Congressional 
District of Florida are endeared of their 
Representative, BILL Cramer, for he was 
returned, Congressional Quarterly or no 
Congressional Quarterly, by an even 
greater majority than before. 

No. 3, I am curious to know how the 
Congressional Quarterly will weight the 
vote on civil rights this afternoon since 
more Democrats voted for the jury 
amendment than against it, and only 52 
percent of the Democrats supported the 
President on this one whereas 90 per- 
cent of the Republicans did. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say for the RECORD, as I have stated 
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before, that my objective on June 11 in 
analyzing the Congressional Quarterly 
with regard to support or nonsupport of 
the President was in order to demon- 
strate how perilous it is for this group 
who are in charge of the Congressional 
Quarterly to try to determine, on a basis 
of what they think is a vote in support 
of the President how much support each 
Member of Congress gives the President, 

I attempted to show in my analysis of 
June 11 that three crucial votes on House 
Resolution 190 were left out. That reso- 
lution dealt with a question about which 
there could be no doubt whatsoever as 
to what the position of the President was 
and what the position was on the part 
of the House, largely the Democratic 
side, that the President should send up 
a new budget. Could anyone, by any 
stretch of the imagination, say that was 
something the President would not be 
opposed to? Yet, those 3 crucial votes 
out of a total of some 22 analyzed were 
eliminated. That shows very clearly 
how perilous the Congressional Quarterly 
method of doing this is. - 

Second, it was pointed out very 
clearly in the Congressional Quarterly 
analysis that there was no attempt to 
evaluate or weigh in any way the dif- 
ferent votes regardless of the amount 
of money involved, regardless of the cru- 
cial nature of the issue involved, regard- 
less of the support or lack of it on the 
part of the Democrats or Republicans 
on either side. With regard to that lat- 
ter point I pointed out that there were 
three votes on the Mideast resolution, 
and the only one about which there was 
any controversy whatsoever was the first 
vote on adoption of the rule. Outside of 
that, practically everyone, Democrats 
and Republicans, on the following 2 votes, 
supported the resolution, yet on all 3 
votes they were equally weighed and the 
vote for the resolution was given the 
same weight as the vote on the initial 
question of whether or not to consider 
the resolution. That shows how Con- 
gressional Quarterly using the method 
they do, just do not refiect the support of 
the President. 

The crucial issue is just simply this: 
Is the standard or test being used by 
the Congressional Quarterly a fair one? 
In my opinion, as demonstrated particu- 
larly in this instance, where they took 
14 votes from 1 bill alone, 1 of which 
votes was for $30,000 and another for 
$50 million, weighing them equally—and 
on the $50 million vote the President 
himself had indicated he did not support 
that particular program of sewage con- 
trol—to take the position that each of 
those are weighed equally, and that any- 
one who opposed either program, the 
$30,000 or the $50 million program, op- 
posed the President, is just asinine. I 
say that advisedly. 

Then to take those 15 votes on appro- 
priations and add to them only 7 votes 
for that early part of the session, and to 
try to come up with a tabulation, ob- 
viously wanting the people of America to 
believe it reflected the Democratic versus 
Republican votes in the House and sup- 
port for the President, is just unfair. 
It is not realistic. That was my charge, 
and I repeat it. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. Do you not think this 
was an attempt on the part of the Con- 
gressional Quarterly, which is recognized 
as a New Deal mouthpiece to cover up the 
deep split which we saw demonstrated on 
the floor of the House today in the Dem- 
ocratic Party? 

Mr. CRAMER. Well, it is one of the 
cleverest techniques to accomplish that, 
if that is their objective. There is no 
question but that you can take figures 
and juggle them around and accomplish 
any purpose. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Do you not think 
this is another obvious attempt on be- 
half of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. THompson] to cover up for the utter 
failure of 80 liberal Democrats who pro- 
posed a program earlier in this session 
and so far, well here it is almost July, 
and they have not done anything about 
it? So rather than try to concentrate 
on the Democratic program, are they 
not involved in this? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am a little surprised that this debate 
occurred at this time. I had expected 
to be here anticipating an hour’s discus- 
sion on the part of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson], not realiz- 
ing that the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Sikes] was going to discuss the 
same subject. My interest in this mat- 
ter, of course, is derived from the fact 
that on Thursday, May 23, I put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement of 
position of the Congressional Quarterly 
being neither authoritative nor non- 
partisan, and I called upon the publishers 
to cease using the term “Congressional,” 
and certainly to stop using the byline 
“The authoritative reference on Con- 
gress,” because I do not believe in either 
instance that is accurate and it tends 
to mislead the public. I said at that 
time that I would be glad to put an an- 
swer to the charges I made, an answer 
from the publishers of the Congressional 
Quarterly in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
if they chose to have me do so. I did 
receive a reply from Thomas N. Schroth, 
executive editor of the Congressional 
Quarterly, on May 29, 1957, in which he 
enclosed a lot of data and information 
which I thought was pertinent. How- 
ever, the letter was not in a form in 
which it could be put into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I have answered that 
letter as of June 17, 1957, pointing out 
that I did not believe his, Mr. Schroth’s, 
answer to those charges, would hold 
water, again offering, however, to put 
into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp his 
statement of position or the position of 
the Congressional Quarterly. If the 
publishers thought the letter they had 
written was in sufficient form, I would 
put that in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
although I believe Mr. Schroth would 
agree that it was not designed for that 
purpose. Essentially, the charges 
against the Congressional Quarterly still 
remain unrefuted. No. 1, the very busi- 
ness of takinz a test vote on presidential 
support right in the middle of a Congres- 
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sional session was a little unusual, par- 
ticularly where there were only 30 roll- 
call votes and 14 of those, as has been 
pointed out, were on one particular ap- 
propriation bill which in itself, as the 
House well remembers, was quite ex- 
traordinary. I do not think the old- 
timers have ever seen anything like that. 
According to what I hear them say, in 
their memory they have never known an 
appropriation bill or any bill for that 
matter to have 14 rollcall votes, par- 
ticularly on what we would call minor 
items as so many of them were. But, 
the essential basis upon which I charge 
that the Congressional Quarterly is par- 
tisan and unfair is the fact that the 
publication failed to list in that particu- 
lar issue the votes on which it was con- 
tended the President had expressed him- 
self. These votes were listed in the May 
31 edition of the Congressional Quar- 
terly after these charges had been made 
of partisanship and unfairness. But, 
even the May 31 edition, although it 
lists the votes used, is not adequate be- 
cause the 8 votes, and there were only 8 
other votes, that they did not use, were 
not listed and should have been listed 
so that the readers also could judge 
whether or not the President had ex- 
pressed himself on those subjects. As 
a matter of fact, anyone reading, I be- 
lieve, or going down the list of these 8 
items which were not included will find 
6 of them were very obvious items upon 
which the President’s position was 
known. Now, I did receive a letter be- 
cause I circulated my original remarks 
to a number of publications that might 
use the Congressional Quarterly and one 
replied by .aying—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Evins). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The state- 
ment was whether selecting test votes of 
the Congress on the basis of “the Presi- 
dent’s own messages, public statements 
prior to the votes that the President sup- 
ported or opposed the proposal in ques- 
tion” was fair; and my answer in the let- 
ter to that person was that I thought 
it was perfectly fair to both those who 
supported and who did not support the 
President. However, I added this, that 
I would add to that those votes—a vote 
on an issue—where the President’s posi- 
tion is so obvious that a formal state- 
ment on his position was unnecessary. 
There are five votes in that classification. 
They are rollcalls Nos. 17, 18, and 19 of 
March 12, 1957, on the rule, the motion 
to recommit, and final passage, respec- 
tively, of a resolution by the Democratic 
leadership requesting the President to 
ier Congress where the budget could be 
cut. 

This was obviously an anti-Eisenhower 
move by the Democratic leadership. No 
one denies that; everyone, including the 
press, knew that was the case. The en- 
tire debate in the House stressed this 
fact. 
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On what possible grounds could the 
Congressional Quarterly say that these 
votes were not test votes and should not 
be included? 

And also on rollcall No. 60, of April 11, 
1957, giving the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce the power to in- 
vestigate all the boards, commissions, 
and so forth, of the Federal Government, 
That, too, was partisan and a slap at the 
Eisenhower administration. Certainly, 
it did not require a formal statement 
from the President to let any person 
know that he was opposed to it. The 
Members knew it at the time of the de- 
bate on the floor of the House; the de- 
bate was all along that line. These votes 
were not used by Congressional Quar- 
terly. Rollcall No. 23, on March 13, 1957, 
on final passage of the corn and feed 
grain program was not used as a test vote 
although rollcall No. 22, on the same day, 
which was on recommittal of this same 
bill, was used. Why? 

Finally, I find out that the Congres- 
sional Quarterly did not use, as they 
certainly should have used, the very first 
vote that was taken in the beginning of 
the Congress, a vote in which everyone 
was interested, certainly a partisan vote, 
the vote for Speaker. There was no 
question of how the President stood or 
which nominee for Speaker he would 
have desired. 

In the campaign of 1956, and later, he 
made it very clear that, of course, he 
preferred the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin], the Republican. 

From these facts it is quite clear that 
the Congressional Quarterly was partisan 
and was so obviously unfair as to wàr- 
rant the charge that this was deliberate. 
Certainly the publication is not authori- 
tative. 

And finally, and developing further the 
point made of these 14 votes on the 1 ap- 
propriation bill, I would challenge the 
Congressional Quarterly to show any 
Presidential statement that was clear 
that he was opposed to those individual 
14 cuts. As a matter of fact, the Presi- 
dent’s general views on the subject of the 
budget were to the effect if the Congress 
could find any areas where it could 
reasonably cut that he would expect the 
Congressmen to do their constitutional 
duty, if you please, to go over that budget 
to look for items that could be cut. 

When the Congressional Quarterly uses 
3 items, incidentally, of sums below 
$50,000, can it be said these cuts are ones 
to which the President was opposed? 
The President, of course, could not give 
his position on details of that sort. $ 

As a matter of fact, in analyzing those 
14 cuts, as I have, it shows, I think, that 3 
of those cuts were $50,000 and less. Six 
others were for less than $500,000. Three 
were for $1,500, or less. 

Only 2 were of substantial amounts, 1 
for $12 million and 1 for $50 million; and 
on the $50 million item the President’s 
position was thoroughly known to be op- 
posed to that particular thing. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. And I would call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that $10 
million of that reduction was reflected in 
a point of order raised by the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. TABER], against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], and $10 
million was knocked out on that point 
of order. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The point I am making is that in the 
total appropriation bill you are talking 
about, sums of money of that size are 
relatively minor amounts; and no Presi- 
dent of the United States, not even Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, could possibly go into 
those details so that he could have ex- 
pressed a clear view on it. 

That is supposedly the test that the 
Congressional Quarterly was using. As 
I pointed out, the one glaring instance, 
the one which was a major item the 
President was on record as being opposed 
to that particular program, which was 
grants to States for sewage disposal 
plants, and so forth. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
statement was made earlier to the effect 
that I am attempting some sort of a 
cover-up for an alleged previous state- 
ment. I do not precisely understand 
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sional Quarterly, the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or any other device for that 
purpose. I should like to refer, for in- 
stance, to what myself and my colleagues 
who signed that statement did on behalf 
of the President’s civil-rights bill which 
passed this House only today. I may say 
further this was undertaken as an 
analysis. We accepted it. I do not pre- 
tend that the Congressional Quarterly 
is entirely correct nor do I agree that it 
is in any sense partisan. Frankly, I 
was disturbed by issue No. 15 of April 12, 
1957, where on page 444 the Congres- 
sional Quarterly stated: 

Despite the Democratic talk about the 
need for economy in Government, it is the 
Republicans who wield the shears when 
pruning time comes around. 


They went on to relate the story and 
said that when the chips were down it 
was the Democrats as a party who de- 
fended the domestic welfare spending 
requested by the Republicans. 

That characterized us with their sub- 
scribers all over the land, including one 
in my district, the Democrats, as being 
spenders. I did not hear any objection 
to that. 

Tomorrow I propose to relate instances 
where the Congressional Quarterly has 
been quoted by leaders of the Republi- 
cans and by the Republican press and 
by, in fact, the Republican Senate Cam- 
paign Committee and the national 
chairman of the Republican Party. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. I would 
say probably they have, because it has 
been well known that in their opinion 
the Congressional Quarterly has been 
partisan. If they can demonstrate that 
even a partisan publication would say 
these things, it might lend weight to a 
particular position. Tomorrow we can 
continue this. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would rather continue it tomorrow. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The charge 
I am making, at any rate, is not against 
the Congressional Quarterly exercising 
its own views. I am happy to have the 
various publications do that. Of course, 
that is the right of freedom of the press. 
My objection is that it is going under the 
guise of being nonpartisan and using 
such as a color of authority, as if they 
are the authority. Somewhat like the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is an au- 
thoritative publication of the Congress. 
It seems to me that this slant, as I call 
it, has been quite deliberate and can be 
explained in no other fashion, 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
might point out to the gentleman from 
New Jersey that he and his 79 cosigners 
of that little manifesto made this 
statement: 

We believe also, that unless the world sit- 
uation improves significantly, there should 
be no reduction of the persOnnel in the 
armed services. We will support legislation 
and appropriations necessary to accomplish 
these purposes. 


Day by day the Democrats tell us we 
are falling apart, that we have never 
been at a lower prestige. But what did 
these 79 liberals do on the vote of May 
29 to add $313 million, or to put that 
amount back into the President’s de- 
fense budget? The gentleman from 
New Jersey and 66 of his cohorts voted 
against putting that money back. Five 
of them were absent. Only five of this 
group who had committed themselves in 
morality and in honesty to support this 
type of program voted to put this money 
back. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. We 
pledged support where we felt support 
was necessary. I am sure that the ma- 
jority of the committee did not consider 
that a 3-percent cut was going to result 
in anyone being dropped from the armed 
services. 

Now, if the gentleman can at this late 
stage of the game show us where one 
man is going to be taken out, then we 
can discuss this further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 


NEW REPUBLIC 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Gilbert Harrison. editor of the New Re- 
public, asked that I correct the RECORD. 
I assume he means apologize, because 
I said that that paper went out of exist- 
ence. I was mistaken about that. He 
tells me that they are still publishing 
the New Republic. And, one of the girls 
in the office said what I should have 
talked about, because it was farther to 
the left than even the New Republic, 
was the PM. If the gentleman was here 
in years gone by, he would recall it was 
not the authorized Communist publica- 
tion, because that was the Daily Worker, 
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It was just one of those hangers-on; 
sort of a barroom loafer. 

What I wanted to put into the RECORD 
was this: On page 81 of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly Almanac, volume 9, 
1953, we find this language: 

Failures to vote are counted as “times at 
bat,” so that such failure reduces effective 
support score as much as an “anti-Hisen- 
hower” vote. 


And, over on the next page, 82, we find 
this language: 

Failures to vote are counted as “times at 
bat,” so that such failure reduces effective 
support score as much as an “anti-Hisen- 
hower” vote. 


Now, that is not the way to score, is it? 
If I were scoring in the annual baseball 
game between the Republicans and the 
Democrats, and every time a fellow did 
not go to bat, I would mark one down 
for our side, you would kick right away, 
would you not? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have been advised 
that the method of scoring now used by 
the Congressional Quarterly has been 
improved, but I cannot place too much 
reliance on that, because of their dem- 
onstrated inaccuracy. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (at the 
request of Mr. COLMER) for the balance 
of the week on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SADLAK for the remainder of the 
week on account of attending a funeral. 

Mr. Loser for June 19, 20, and 21 on. 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PHILBIN, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of California, for 30 min- 
utes, on Friday next. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (at the 
request of. Mr. SIKES) that his special 
order for today be vacated and that he 
may address the House for 60 minutes 
on tomorrow. 

Mr. ToLLEFSON, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Bocas and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. VANIK and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. HERLONG. 

Mr. KILGORE. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, and 
include some of the testimony she gave 
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before the Appropriations Committee on 
the Merrimack River flood-control proj- 
ect. Also to include a very important 
letter from the head of the Corps of 
Engineers, saying that it is a No. 1 proj- 
ect in importance in New England, and 
to include other material from the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. 

Mr. SCHERER (at the request of Mr. 
Drxon) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. CooLeY (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1451. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Vaccaro; 

H. R. 1765. An act for the relief of Ellen 
G. Marinas; 

H. R. 1837. An act for the relief of Elda 
Mondillo; 

H. R. 6548. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amend- 
ed, as regards persons in the medical, dental, 
and allied specialist categories; 

H. R. 7143. An act to amend the act of 
August 3, 1950, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions relating to the author- 
ized personnel strengths of the Armed Forces; 

H. R. 7505. An act to permit a retired officer 
of the Navy to be employed in a command 
status at Port Lyautey, Morocco; 

H. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment the convention between the United 
States of America and Norway, which entered 
into force on November 9, 1948, for disposi- 
tion of the claim against the Government 
of the United States of America asserted by 
the Government of Norway on behalf of 
Christoffer Hannevig; 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H.J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain alien children; and 

H,. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

957. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1958, and for other purposes, in the 
amount of $64,701,500 for various agencies 
and $1,167,388 for the District of Columbia 
(H. Doc. No. 198); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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958. A letter from- the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Material), relative to the De- 
partment of the Navy proposing to transfer 
a contact mine of the type used in the North 
Sea barrage of World War I to the Mariners 
Museum of Newport News, Va., pursuant to 
title 10, United States Code, section 7545; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

959. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
or schedules covering records proposed for 
disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

960. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to provide Federal contributions and 
authorize payroll deductions for prepaid 
health insurance for Federal employees and 
their dependents, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 8214. A bill to provide for a judicial 
review of administrative findings of the Sec- 
retary of Labor under title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, and chapter 23 
(Federal Unemployment Tax Act) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H.R. 8215. A bill to provide for a judicial 
review of administrative findings of the Sec- 
retary of Labor under title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, and chapter 23 
(Federal Unemployment Tax Act) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 8216. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to prevent unjust en- 
richment by precluding refunds of alcohol 
and tobacco taxes to persons who have not 
borne the ultimate burden of the tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H.R. 8217. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to prevent unjust 
enrichment by precluding refunds of alco- 
hol and tobacco taxes to persons who have 
not borne the ultimate burden of the tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 8218. A bill relating to the admin- 
istration of certain collected taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 8219. A bill relating to the admin- 
istration of certain collected taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request): 

H. R. 8220. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Business Corporation Act; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 8221. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide coverage 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system for certain employ- 
ment and self-employment performed before 
1937; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

My Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 8222. A bill to provide an alternative 
acreage adjustment and price support pro- 
gram for the 1958 crop of cotton and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. R. 8223. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Interior to make a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of the Missouri River to 
determine the practicability of rehabilitating 
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the water supply of western Icwa; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 8224. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
destroy, deface, or remove certain boundary 
markers on Indian reservations, and to tres- 
pass on Indian reservations to hunt, fish, or 
trap; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 8225. A bill to amend section 1733 of 
title 28, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 8226. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that certain 
military service of a veteran entitled to a 
civil service retirement annuity may be 
counted for social security purposes if he ir- 
revocably elects to exclude such service from 
the computation of such annuity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 8227. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with 
respect to the recognition of organizations 
of postal and Federal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 8228. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide books for the adult 
blind”; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 8229. A bill to authorize the restora- 
tion of times taken from patents covering 
inventions whose practice was prevented or 
curtailed during certain emergency periods 
by service of the patent owner in the Armed 
Forces or by governmental controls; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. R. 8230. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. Con. Res. 195. Sustaining the princi- 
ple of religious freedom in treaties between 
the United States and other nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 281. Authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of House Report No. 1661, 
82d Congress, 2d session; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to control the import of dried 
figs and fig paste to the extent necessary to 
protect adequately the American fig produc- 
ing industry located in California; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the land-use program for the 
lower Colorado River; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to pollution of San Francisco Bay; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing. the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to adopt legislation providing that 
United States Armed Forces have complete 
criminal jurisdiction over all members there- 
of who are in service in a foreign country; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
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President and the Congress of the United 
States requesting enactment of legislation 
relating to Status of Forces agreements; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to refrain from the. passage of legis- 
lation concerning registration of trucks 
crossing State lines; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation designed to secure 
for the country a body of judicially ex- 
perienced and in every respect qualified per- 
sons for positions on the United States 
Supreme Court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to Joint Resolution No. 76, relating 
to the life and public service of William H. 
Stafford; former Congressman from the Fifth 
District; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the admission of Hawaii to State- 
hood; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 8231. A bill for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy 
at the United States Naval Gun Factory, 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 8232. A bill for the relief of Istvan 
Urai aud Sandor Mayr; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 8233. A bill for the relief of James L, 

McCabe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. R. 8234. A bill for the relief of Yee Kung 
Sun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8235. A bill for the relief of Yee Mah 
Mee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 8236. A bill for the relief of Carlos J. 
Martinez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 8237. A bill for the relief of Adam 
Billings, also known as Adam Billinger; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8238. A bill for the relief of Petar 
Rudolf Valentic, also known as Peter Val- 
entic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WALTER: 
H. R. 8239. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Dittenberger; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


288. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion adopted at a mass meeting of Lithuanian 
American Council on June 15, 1957, in Racine, 
Wis., appealing to the highest authorities of 
the United States to exert to the fullest the 
American leadership in the fight for peace, 
justice, and freedom by inaugurating a posi- 
tive and dynamic program of foreign policy to 
thwart the evil Communist designs for world 
domination and to abolish the fruits of all 
past Soviet aggressions; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

289. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Sec- 
retary, Lithuanian American Council, Racine, 
Wis., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to pledging their 
wholehearted support to the Government of 
the United States in its efforts to secure peace 
and stability in the world and to promote 
the cause of freedom and justice for all na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to fulfill a firm and longstanding com- 
mitment, it was necessary for me to be 
back in the 9th Congressional District 
on Monday evening, June 17. I had 
hoped to return to Washington in time 
to cast my vote today on the civil-rights 
bill—H. R. 6217. 

However, because the House was called 
into session at 11 a. m. this morning 
instead of the usual hour, 12 noon, it was 
impossible for me to be present in time 
to answer to my name. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish for the record to 
reflect that I would have cast my vote in 
favor of the civil-rights bill on final 
passage. I wish to state further that I 
would have voted against the so-called 
jury trial amendment, and, accordingly, 
I would have voted “No” on the motion 
which was offered to recommit the bill. 

Under the Taft-Hartley law, and un- 
der 29 other Federal statutes now on the 
books, injunctions are authorized in a 
manner similar to that provided in the 
civil-rights bill, and there is no right to 
trial by jury for contempt of court. 

While we are concerned about securing 
to every citizen his constitutional right 
to vote—at the same time we would not, 
and should not, deprive anyone of a con- 
stitutional right to trial by jury in the 
cases where it applies. 

However, the plain fact is that the 
civil-rights bill, as proposed by President 


Eisenhower, does not take away any con- 
stitutional right of jury trial—Congress 
could not effectively pass such a law— 
for the simple reason that if it did, such 
a statute, of course, would be unconsti- 
tutional. 

I regret that circumstances made it 
impossible for me to cast my vote in per- 
son, but I am pleased that the bill carried 
without crippling amendments by such 
an overwhelming majority. 


Senate Salad Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, California, I believe, is con- 
ceded to have the lead over the rest of 
the Nation when it comes to salad mak- 
ing and salad eating. The Sunshine 
State also grows more of the produce— 
lettuce, celery, ripe olives, and so forth— 
that go into salad, than any other State. 

Therefore, it is fitting that California 
should take an active part in introduc- 
ing to the Nation a new salad, “Senate 
salad.” 

I do not think it is too wishful to ex- 
press the hope that Senate salad will 
shortly take its place next to the famous 
Caesar salad and chef’s salad among 
Californians. 

I also feel that after Mrs. American 
Housewife in the East, the South, the 
North, and the Midwest tosses her first 


Senate salad, it will become a regular 
feature on tables across the Nation. 

Therefore, it is a distinct pleasure for 
me to joint with a number of my distin- 
guished colleagues in both Houses to 
invite all of you to walk across the Capi- 
tol between 1 and 3 tomorrow afternoon 
and drop in at the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee Room, just off the 
Senate floor, to partake of a dish of 
Senate salad served to you by Mrs. Amer- 
ica of 1958. 


LTS 


Senate Salad Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
gredient the State of Louisiana is con- 
tributing to Senate salad, which will be 
served between 1 and 3 o’clock tomorrow 
on the other side of the Capitol, is salad 
oil. 

The State of Louisiana is responsible 
for the production of the largest amount 
of salad oil—and, in my opinion, the 
finest salad oil—in the United States. 

Senate salad will be a real treat for my 
colleagues tomorrow. It is made of lob- 
ster, avocado, two varieties of lettuce, 
watercress, celery, green onions, ripe 
olives, grapefruit, tomatoes. 

But, as Oscar Wilde once said, “To 
make a good salad is to be a brilliant 
diplomatist—the problem is entirely the 
same in both cases. To know exactly 
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how much oil one must put with one’s 
vinegar.” 

In other words, a salad is only as good 
as its dressing. Senate salad dressing 
will have just the right amount of Loui- 
siana salad oil, blended with vinegar 
and a delicate touch of garlic-type salad 
dressing mix. 


American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, last week, 
on June 12, the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] spoke in 
Hartford before the Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce. He was introduced by 
Mr. William H. Mortensen, former mayor 
of Hartford, and also, in part, by George 
J. Ritter, corporation counsel of the city 
of Hartford. 

The address of the Senator from New 
Jersey was a very significant one. Ihave 
prepared excerpts from it which I think 
would be of great interest to Members of 
the Senate and to others who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. For that reason 
I ask unanimous consent that both the 
address and the introductory remarks 
by both gentlemen be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory remarks and the excerpts were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


INTRODUCTION OF UNITED STATES SENATOR 
CLIFFORD CASE, OF NEW JERSEY, BY WILLIAM 
H. MORTENSEN, FORMER MAYOR OF HART- 
FORD, AT ANNUAL MEETING OF HARTFORD 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, HOTEL STATLER, 
HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 12, 1957 


In the summer and fall of 1954 we had 
a number of exciting and close-fought polit- 
ical campaigns in this country. But none 
of them was more spectacular or more 
closely engaged public interest the Nation 
over than the battle for the United States 
senatorship in New Jersey. The winner of 
that important contest is our principal 
speaker tonight. 

You might suppose, from his Phi Beta 
Kappa key, that our guest of honor tonight 
belongs in the venerable American tradi- 
tion of the scholar in politics. That is 
hardly an adequate designation., It takes 
something more than scholarship to ac- 
complish what he has done on the Amer- 
ican scene. 

He has been a phenomenally successful 
political candidate. In fact he has held 
public office continuously since 1938—a 
remarkable achievement when you consider 
that he doesn’t come from the Deep South. 

For 20 years his climb has been steady: 
Five years on the council of his native 
Rahway; 2 years in the legislature of his 
State; 9 years a Congressman from his New 
Jersey district, and now in the midst of 
his first term in that most august of legis- 
lative assemblies, the United States Senate. 

And he seems to have gotten better as he 
went along. On his fifth successive trip to 
Congress, his fellow citizens of the sixth 
district packed him off to Washington with 
@ majority of nearly 55,000 votes. This was 
20,000 higher than any other Congressman 
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from the district had ever received. In 
fact, 10,000 more than the voters of the 
district gave his good friend, President 
Eisenhower, in the same campaign. (You 
certainly don’t have to have the political 
savvy of Ned Allen or John Bailey to appre- 
ciate that kind of batting average at the 
polls.) 

I spoke of the gentleman’s academic dis- 
tinction, but, obviously a candidate has to 
have something more than good grades at 
college to win such a massive and continu- 
ing mandate from his fellow citizens. 

In addition to a first-rate mind and a 
willingness to work around the clock, he 
brings to politics and government the 
warmth of heart and human understand- 
ing without which no candidate can for 
very long retain the confidence of the 
people. A practical idealist, he has shown 
himself consistently eager to seek out the 
right thing, and then to do his best to make 
the right thing the possible thing. 

It gives me much pleasure to present him 
to you: Lawyer, humanitarian and an orna- 
ment to American politics and government, 
United States Senator from New Jersey, the 
Honorable CLIFFORD CASE. 


REMARKS MADE BY GEORGE J. RITTER, CORPO- 
RATION COUNSEL OF CITY OF HARTFORD, AT 
HARTFORD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BANQUET, 
JUNE 12 


Mr. Toastmaster, Senator Case, invited 
guests, on behalf of Mayor Cronin, Acting 
Mayor Parskey, and the city of Hartford, I 
am pleased to bring you greetings. tonight. 

As a transplanted Jerseyite, with some 
deep roots—and lots of relatives—still left in 
the Garden State, I am particularly happy 
to extend a warm welcome to our speaker of 
the evening. 

A double coincidence has served to help 
focus my close attention on the Senator’s 
public life. First, the Senator and I are fel- 
low alumni of Rutgers University. Second, 
one of my closest friends, a former class- 
mate at Rutgers, is the Senator’s top assist- 
ant. 

Accordingly, I have followed with much 
interest, Senator Case’s vigorous support of 
such important measures as our mutual 
security program, Federal aid to education, 
protection of-civil rights, the President’s pro- 
gram of atoms for peace, and adequate funds 
for our vital United States information pro- 
gram abroad. 

His record, previously as a Congressman, 
now as a Senator, explains why many re- 
sponsible and influential citizens cross party 
lines to support him at election time. 

Senator Case, I’m happy to be able to as- 
sure you that your approach to politics finds 
great support in our Hartford community. 
Indeed, our toastmaster, Mr. Mortensen has 
brought to local public life a system of values, 
and an ability to stick to these values such 
as distinguishes your own career. 

Senator, I know you will share much of 
yourself with us this evening. In return, I 
kope that in your few hours with us you will 
be able to sense our high regard for you. 
Perhaps this will serve in some small meas- 
ure to reinforce you in your most vital and 
demanding job. 


PARTIAL TEXT OF REMARKS BY SENATOR CLIF- 

_ FORD P. CASE, REPUBLICAN, OF NEW JERSEY, 
PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE DINNER, HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 12, 
1957 


Like everything else, American democracy 
suffers from the defects of its own virtues. 
And the very fact that our democracy has 
been so successful has magnified these inher- 
ent defects. A 

If democracy—government by consent—is 
to work, the people must achieve a working 
consensus on the issues they consider truly 
important., In America we have achieved this 
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consensus to a remarkable degree. But with 
it has developed a willingness to conform, a 
pressure for conformity, a tendency toward 
orthodoxy in action and thought, which, un- 
less consciously and continuously corrected, 
could mean disaster over the long pull. 

There are those who reject democracy on 
this very ground. But, for me, surely for 
the great majority of Americans, that alter- 
native is unthinkable. Our problem is to 
maintain our American consensus, so essen- 
tial to government by consent, and still find 
ways to prevent the smothering of the indi- 
vidual and to promote individual initiative 
and diversity without divisiveness. This we 
must have if our society is to continue to 
grow and expand and tó adapt itself to the 
changing needs of our people in this modern 
age. 

This is one of the reasons why our con- 
tinued support for the civil rights and free- 
doms embodied in our Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights is so essential. These rights, 
in our view, are inherent in each individual 
because he is a human being. Beyond that, 
the maintenance of each individual’s rights 
is essential to our society because only as the 
rights of the individual are thus protected 
will society have the benefit of the spon- 
taneous contributions which can only be 
made by men who are truly free. 

Another defect inherent in our successful 
democracy is our insistence that the great 
decisions be made by the people as a whole. 
Both because of our egalitarian tradition and 
our commonsense recognition of man’s ca- 
pacity for evil as well as for good, we refuse 
to entrust power to any single individual or 
group. We reject any notion of an elite 
ruling class. 

This insistence is indeed soundly based. 
But once refusal to allow an elite to make 
the decisions for us can be disastrous if we 
as a people are unwilling to assume the 
burden of making those decisions for our- 
selves and in a responsible manner. If as a 
people we fail to meet this responsibility, we 
shall certainly destroy our democratic way of 
life. And in this thermonuclear age our 
failure in this regard may well spell the end 
of civilization. 

When errors of judgment or lack of wisdom 
in dealing with the great issues carry such 
fateful penalties, an alert and informed pub- 
lic opinion becomes more than ever essential. 
Two examples may help to make clear by 
meaning. 

No one who has followed the hearings on 
defense appropriations can help but feel deep 
concern at the interservice rivalry they so 
clearly reveal. Conflicting claims, duplica- 
tion of effort, the constant battle for public 
attention, all point up the absence of any 
true unification. 

Even more important, they indicate the 
lack of an overall defense policy or doctrine 
under which the role and mission of each 
service is clearly defined. Yet surely noth- 
ing could be more important to the long-term 
security of the country than its ability to 
protect itself against small as well as big 
aggression. 

The unfortunate fact, however, is that 
the battle for budgetary priority has in- 
evitably tended to emphasize the “bigger 
bang for a buck.” The development of ever 
more powerful and complex mechanisms has 
overshadowed the problems involved in re- 
cruiting and keeping the skilled manpower 
required to operate them. Most significant 
of all, in the opinion of responsible author- 
ities, it has weakened our ability to defend 
ourselves by something less than all-out war. 

Closely allied is the problem of finding 
ways to lessen the threat of nuclear catas- 
trophe. As you know, talks are now going 
on in London looking toward the possibility 
of breaking through the unhappy impasse in 
which we have been living for some years. 

I will not here attempt to discuss this 
question. My point is that in this, as in 
the other case I cited, there are no easy or 
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dogmatic answers. They require a thought- 
ful objective approach, keeping always in 
mind the long-range interests of our coun- 
try and people. They require a willingness 
to explore all possible avenues to agreement 
as well as a sustained effort. But the effort 
can succeed only as it is backed by the 
understanding and support of the people. 
And this in turn largely depends on the de- 
gree to which the relevant information is 
freely available and freely discussed. 

Each one of us has responsibility for the 
course we follow in matters of this kind. 
If you and I are to participate intelligently, 
we must first of all want to. And, second, of 
course, we need facts and an opportunity 
to examine different points of view. 

I am one of those who believe the Amer- 
ican people have nothing to fear from a free 
exchange of ideas and opinion. I do not 
think our security is threatened by exposure 
to a Khrushchev on television.. Indeed his 
appearance seems to me to provide a chance 
to press for an equal opportunity for an 
American to be heard on Soviet airways. We 
should, in my view, welcome such opportu- 
nities just as I think that wherever possible 
it is preferable for us to have the reports 
and accounts of our own newsmen even in 
such a country as Red China. 

In short, I do not think we need ever fear 
the facts, whether they concern radiation 
hazards, the condition of our Armed Forces, 
or the strategic alternatives we face, In- 
deed we must ever seek the facts for, in the 
largest sense, our survival as a Nation and 
democracy is at stake, 


Merrimack River Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing testimony which I gave before 
the Appropriations Committee on the 
Merrimack River flood-control project; 
also a letter from the head of the Corps 
of Engineers: 

WITNESS: Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Cannon. We are delighted to have 
with us the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS. ` 

On what project do yow appear, 
ROGERS? 

.Mrs. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I am appear- 
ing in behalf of the project for flood control 
on the Merrimack River. 

Mr. CANNON. We shall be glad to hear 
from you at this time, Mrs. ROGERS. 

Mrs. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I introduced 
a bill which would provide $800,000 to be 
expended by the Chief of Engineers under 
the direction and supervision—— 

Mr. Cannon. Is it included in the budget, 
Mrs. ROGERS? 

Mrs. Rocers. No; it is not. The reason it 
is not included in the budget is because we 
had to wait before proceeding until the com- 
pact was signed between New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentlewoman will pro- 
ceed. 

Mrs. RoGers. Last year the New Hampshire 
Legislature was not in session. So, they did 
not act. I personally endured two floods in 
the Merrimack Valley in my district, at 


Mrs. 
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Lowell, Mass., and other towns along the 
Merrimack. It was very bad in 1936, and 
we had to go about in boats in certain areas 
of Lowell. 

In 1988 I was out when the hurricane 
first struck the dike that was being con- 
structed, and then I went home. As we 
drove, first one tree fell down right in front 
of us and almost on us, and then another, 
and then another, and then another. I went 
in the house to use the telephone and while 
I was in there one of the chimneys of my 
house came down right over my head. I 
opened the door in one room, and the win- 
dow blew in on me. A little later when I 
started out again I had to go back as the 
slate was blown off my roof. It made an 
upright wall about the house. 

There was a great deal of suffering and 
a great deal of damage through my district. 
At Lowell where I live, the Concord flows 
into the Merrimack River so when we have 
flood conditions, the danger is extremely 
great. 

General Fleming is the Chief of Engineers 
of New England division, and states that 
of the New England areas the Merrimack 
Valley is one program that should be taken 
care of at once. He has stated repeatedly 
that we are sitting on a volcano. There 
were many times last year when the valley 
was in great danger. 

Mr. CANNON. Thank you, Mrs. ROGERS. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I thank the distinguished 
chairman. 

May I include as a part of my remarks a 
letter from General Fleming and a state- 
ment from me? 

Also, may I include a statement from Mr. 
George Brady of the Boston American, of 
Boston? 

Mr. CANNON. Those matters may be in- 
serted into the record at this point. 

Mrs. Rocers. I greatly appreciate that 
privilege, Mr. Chairman. 

(The matters referred to follow:) 


Corps OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
New ENGLAND DIVISION, 
Boston,. Mass., March 29, 1957. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: In accordance with our 
telephone conversation, I am pleased to fur- 
nish you with information concerning the 
Hopkinton-Everett project. 

The Merrimack River problem is the 
greatest unsolved flood-control puzzle in 
New England. Fortunately, the construc- 
tion of the Hopkinton-Everett project is 
the key to its solution. If the 1936 and 1938 
floods were to recur today the flood damages 


would exceed $74 million in New Hampshire 


and $140 million in Massachusetts. The 
operation of Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir 
together with the flood-control reservoirs 
already built would prevent 85 percent of 
the damage in New Hampshire and 70 per- 
cent in Massachusetts. 

Although $50,000 in planning funds was 
provided this fiscal year for Hopkinton- 
Everett no money could be used until con- 
currence in the project had been given by 
the State of New Hampshire. Due to this 
lack of concurrence at the time our budget 
requests were submitted it was impossible 
to request funds for this project for fiscal 
year 1958. 

As you know, recent favorable action by 
the New Hampshire Legislature gave Gover- 
nor Dwinell necessary authority to commit 
the State of New Hampshire to the project. 
Immediately upon the removal of the legal 
roadblock Governor Dwinell wrote to me 
giving the formal concurrence of the State of 
New Hampshire. This cleared the way for 
initiation of planning which is now getting 
under way. 
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When a project is authorized we develop a 
tentative schedule for surveys, planning, and 
construction, which is revised from year to 
year. This schedule is made up without any 
reference to other projects in the division, 
the total civil-works program, or other pro- 
gram needs of the Government, or the avail- 
ability of men or equipment generally in any 
one year. It therefore is a figure for inter- 
nal planning purposes only. That figure for 
this project is $600,000 for fiscal year 1958 
and would include planning and some funds 
for limited real-estate acquisition. For your 
further information the President has 
directed that our fiscal year 1958 expendi- 
tures as estimated in his budget presented to 
the Congress, be considered as the maximum 
that can be made within the overall fiscal 
policies of the administration for that year. 
Since no funds are included in the budget 
for the Hopkihton-Everett project, no funds 
can be utilized for this project and meet 
the administration’s objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. FLEMING, Jr., 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Division Engineer. 


INFORMATION ON THE HOPKINTON-EVERETT 
PROJECT, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


(Assembled for Congresswoman ROGERS, 
May 6, 1957) 


SUMMARY 


Description: The Hopkinton-Everett Reser- 
voir is located within the towns of Henniker, 
Hopkinton, Weare, and Dunbarton in Hills- 
boro and Merrimack Counties, Merrimack 
River Basin, N. H. The project consists of a 
dam and 2 dikes in the Contoocook River 
Basin and a dam and 2 dikes in the Piscata- 
quog River Basin. The reservoirs thus formed 
would have a capacity of 60,500 acre-feet in 
the Contoocook River Basin and 96,500 acre- 
feet in the Piscataquog River Basin, and 
would be connected by a canal of sufficient 
capacity to cause the storage areas to func- 
tion as a single unit. Construction has not 
been initiated. 

Federal cost estimate as of July 1956: 
$34,100,000. 

Funds appropriated to date $117,000. 

Benefit-cost ratio: 1.4 to 1. 

Status of local cooperation: None required. 

Applicability of provisions of continuing 
authorization acts to the project: The proj- 
ect is a unit of the authorized comprehen- 
sive plan for flood control and other pur- 
poses in the Merrimack River Basin. 


AUTHORIZATION 


The Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir project, 
a unit of the authorized comprehensive plan 
for flood control and other purposes in the 
Merrimack River Basin, provides for the 
construction of dams in the Contoocook and 
Piscataquog River Basins near the villages 
of West Hopkinton and East Weare. Au- 
thorization for the project is contained in 
the following act: 

Act and document: Flood Control Act of 
June 28, 1938 (H. Doc. 689, 75th Cong., 3d 
seSS.). 

Work authorized: A system of flood-con- 
trol reservoirs and related flood-control 
works which may be found justified by the 
Chief of Engineers. 


LOCATION AND DESCRIPTION 


The Hopkinton Dam, on the Contoocook 
River, about one-half mile upstream from 
the village of West Hopkinton, would be of 
rolled-earth construction with outlet works 
for regulating the discharge of impounded 
floodwaters. The spillway for this portion 
of the project would be located in a saddle 
about 1.8 miles east of West Hopkinton. The 
Everett Dam, on the Piscataquog River, 
about 1.3 miles southeast of the village of 
East Weare, would be of rolled earth with 
an adjacent concrete spillway. The crest 
of this spillway would be at an elevation 2 
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feet higher than the Hopkinton Dam spill- 
way. A project map is bound at the end 
of this report. 


Pertinent data (preliminary) 


Hop- |Everett 
kinton 
Dam and dikes: 

(1) Top elevation dam (feet, mean 
MODE oO E conse 432 430 
(2) Top elevation dikes (feet, 431 
mean sea level)__-....--.---- 430 { 430 
(3) Length of dam (feet) .........- - 670 1, 250 
(4) Length of dikes (feet)---------- 7, 500 5, 900 


(5) Maximum height of dam (feet)_ 75 115 
(6) Maximum height of dikes 


fi 
Spillway: 
(1) Crest elevation (feet, mean sea 


TO) a E Ee Er 412 414 
(2) Length of crest (feet)......-..- 650 200 
No.1 | No.2 
Canals: 
EN a (eet) ee ee 2,050 | 14, 500 
a (1800) 2s seb ce ee 130-150 170 
Reservoir: 


(1) Storage capacity to Hopkinton 
spillway crest elevation. 


157,000 acre-feet 
or 6 inches of 
runoff from a 
gross drainage 
area of 490 
square miles, 

(2) Reservoir area at Hopkinton | 6,300 acres. 
spillway crest elevation. 


Lands to be acquired 


Type of land: Acreage 
Eo i: RR RS aen lg pe 205 
gags Capea e el a eta 1, 050 
RDO pe ae ie tee eae aoa 750 
WOOGIU e is oem atone neue 5, 495 

Relocations 

Features: 

TUCR WANS a cc miles.. 21 
EA Ys DS a eee RER do... 5.25 
Telephone and electric distribution 

je Ee eS ae 
Water distribution system.-------- 
Cemeteries (4).----------- graves- 2, 800 


PROJECT BENEFITS AND ECONOMICS 


This project, together with the 3 com- 
pleted reservoirs, will control about 32 per- 
cent of the total drainage area of the Mer- 
rimack River Basin. The 4-reservoir system 
would reduce the annual fiood loss in the 
basin by $3,948,500. The Hopkinton-Everett 
project is an important unit in the compre- 
hensive plan of improvement for flood con- 
trol in the Merrimack River Basin. The res- 
ervoir area is 66 percent wooded, 14 percent 
in pasture, and 20 percent in tillage. One 
small community, the village of East Weare, 
is included in the reservoir area. 

Construction of this reservoir is required, 
in addition to the completed reservoirs, to 
reduce the stage of the standard project 
flood to authorized grade of levees at those 
downstream cities now having local protec- 
tive works. 

Flood damages and protection afforded by 
Hopkinton-Everett 1936 flood: Damages in 
the 1936 flood amounted to $36 million. 

A recurrence of the 1936 flood, without 
Hopkinton-Everett protection, would cause 
$153 million in damages under present con- 
ditions. Of these damages, $38 million would 
be prevented by Hopkinton-Everett. The 
-stage reduction at Manchester, N. H., would 
be 4 feet, and at Lowell, Mass., 3 feet. 

1938 flood: Damages in the 1938 flood 
amounted to $6 million. 

A recurrence of the 1938 flood, without 
Hopkinton-Everett protection, would cause 
$53 million in damages under present condi- 
tions. Of these damages, $16,500,000 would 
be prevented by Hopkinton-Everett. The 
stage reduction at Manchester, N. H., would 
be 3.4 feet, and at Lowell, Mass., 2.6 feet. 

Average annual flood-damage reduction, 
$1,800,000. 
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INDUSTRIES AFFECTED BY THE HOPKINTON- 
: EVERETT PROJECT 


New Hampshire: Based on property assess- 
ment values in 1939 of industrial properties 
damaged in the floods of 1936, 29 industrial 
concerns in the New Hampshire portion of 
the basin, with an assessed valuation of 
$35,500,000, would be affected by the Hopkin- 
ton-Everett stage reduction. These indus- 
tries produce woolen and cotton textiles, 
mica products, paper, gypsum board, and 
other miscellaneous manufactured products. 
The 1939 assessed value represented 50 to 
75 percent of real value. 

Massachusetts: Based on similar data, a 
total of 174 industrial concerns in the Mas- 
sachusetts portion of the basin would be 
affected by the Hopkinton-Everett stage 
reduction. These industries, generally simi- 
lar to those in New Hampshire, produce wool, 
cotton, and synthetic textiles, shoes, shoe 
machinery, paper and paper box products, 
and plastics. Their 1939 assessed value 
amounted to $51,200,000. 

Total: The total assessed value of 203 
affected industries in the entire basin 
amounted to $86,700,000. Since 1939, a few 
manufacturing concerns, especially indus- 
trial concerns, have liquidated and have been 
replaced by electronic and plastic manufac- 
tures, so that the value of industrial prop- 
erties that would be protected by’ Hopkin- 
ton-Everett is probably a lot higher now. 


Price Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
newspapers it was distressing to learn 
of further price increases ranging from 
20 percent in the cost of automobile in- 
surance policies, an undetermined 
amount for steel products, and a 5-per- 
cent increase in the cost of cigarettes. 

The curious fact is that these price 
increases are industrywide and merit 
the serious consideration of Congress. 
The issue is raised of possible antitrust 
law violations. 

For example, all 5 major tobacco 
companies raised the wholesale price of 
their nonfilter brand cigarettes 35 cents 
per thousand, efiective immediately. 
The American Tobacco Co. was the first 
to announce the boost and was followed 
by Liggett & Myers, Philip Morris, Inc., 
P. Lorillard, and R. J. Reynolds. The 
increase will amount to 1 cent per pack- 
age at the retail level or a price increase 
of 5 percent. 

It seems to me that Congress should 
concern itself with the reasons why all 
five companies should find it necessary 
to raise prices the same amount at the 
same time. Is it not conceivable under 
a free-enterprise system that 1 of the 
major manufacturers may not be as 
adversely affected by the general rise in 
costs as the other 4? In the same way 
is it not conceivable that another of the 
major manufacturers might be com- 
pelled to request an even higher in- 
crease in price because of higher pro- 
duction costs? Was it not possible for 
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1 major manufacturer to face this prob- 
Jem earlier or later than the other 4? 

When 5 of the major manufacturers 
producing almost 98 percent of the cig- 
arettes manufactured in America come 
to the same conclusion on the same day 
that a 1-cent-per-pack increase in the 
retail price of cigarettes is necessary, 
that determination smacks of colusion 
and possible violation of antitrust laws 
of America. 

Perhaps the only defense the Ameri- 
ean consumer has is to stop smoking 
and fortify himself with fresh air. 


The Unmentioned Famous Letter of 
Benson to Ellender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a very significant editorial ap- 
peared in the California Farmer, a publi- 
cation devoted to agriculture, on June 8, 
1957, and in the same issue of that publi- 
cation considerable space was given to a 
letter written by the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
to United States Senator ALLEN J. ELLEN- 
DER. Because “some people consider this 
letter one of the most unusual and im- 
portaat pronouncements to be made by 
a Secretary of Agriculture in the last 25 
years,” under unanimous consent, I am 
having the editorial and the brief of 
Secretary Benson’s letter printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


THE UNMENTIONED Famous LETTER OF BENSON 
TO ELLENDER 


Senator ELLENDER, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, asked Secretary 
Benson his views on problems that have 
arisen under existing price support legisla- 
tion. 

Benson, who has been twitching the rug 
under this subject for some time, decided 
this was the big moment, and he gave the 
rug a terrific jerk. 

Benson’s observations tear to shreds most 
of the farm legislation dealing with crop 
production and its attempted regulation for 
the past 24 years. 

Take his opening three points just for 
example. He Says: 

1. Controls have not been effective in re- 
ducing production. 

2. Farm products are likely to continue to 
be abundant and they cannot be successfully 
priced as if they were scarce. 

3. Our formulas governing acreage allot- 
ments and price supports are obsolete. 

The letter is a frightfully frank analysis of 
our legislative fumbling in the field of agri- 
culture. For example, he points out that if 
we do succeed in cutting down stored sur- 
pluses of food, the first thing farmers will 
demand is increases in their acreage allot- 
ments, and we will start the expensive cycle 
all over again. 

He coined one phrase that was pretty 
good. Speaking of the technological explo- 
sion that has doubled production per farm 
worker in the last 15 years he said, “This 
creates a new dimension in farm policy and 
makes it virtually impossible to curtail agri- 
cultural output with the type of controls 
acceptable in our society.” 
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This is the kind of a letter that a politi- 
cian would never write unless he were going 
some place to die. Benson, ostensibly, has 
2 more years of this mess to manage, and 
here he has just announced—or rather 
dragged out into the beam of the search- 
light—the naked, shivering truth. We have 
all picked at the problem and watched Con- 
gress temporize, theorize and vulcanize the 
farm program, but it is sort of a shock to see 
the entire monster with all of its clothes off. 

After busting this thing wide open, Ben- 
son walks away and leaves the pieces. He 
does say that he thinks we should continue 
the surplus food disposal program and soil 
bank acreage reserve program until we get 
rid of our mountains of stored food, but 
adds that as soon as we accomplish that, we 
should do away with the soil bank program 
and all these other miserable mistakes that 
have piled up surpluses. 

This letter, one of the most unusual pro- 
nouncements of its kind, has been given 
wide circulation, but so far the silence on 
the part of the press has been deafening. 
It’s the kind of silence you get when you 
hit a man between the eyes with a hammer, 
Is it stunned or just incapable of analyzing 
the implications? 

This has been a very interesting admin- 
istration in Washington, to say the least. 
Someone is always bouncing a fast ball off 
the dome of the chief while he is looking 
into the sun. 

Benson led them all down an alley, left 
them no escapes and slammed the door. 

What the Republicans, what the Demo- 
crats, what the disintegrating farm bloc 
will do, we have no idea. It does occur to 
us, however, that if we had just read this 
thing over carefully and we found the 
words “90 percent of parity” in our mouth, 
we would wash our mouth out with soap. 

We have tried to brief the text of Benson’s 
letter for inclusion elsewhere in this edition. 


THE LETTER BENSON WROTE TO ELLENDER 


(Evtror’s NoTE—Some people consider 
this letter one of the most unusual and im- 
portant pronouncements to be made by a 
Secretary of Agriculture in the last 25 years. 
It is a very long letter, so unfortunately we 
had to shorten it for reprint.) 

Benson made the following statements in 
the letter addressed to Senator ELLENDER, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture: 

“You asked for my views on problems aris- 
ing under existing price-support legislation. 

“Now is the time to see that graneries and 
werehouses presently being emptied are not 
filled again with price-depressing surpluses. 
I wish to make three points: 

“1. Controls are not effective in reducing 
overall agricultural production, despite the 
severe restrictions they impose on farmers’ 
freedom to produce and market. 

“2. Agricultural products are likely to con- 
tinue to be abundant. Under such condi- 
tions, they cannot be successfully priced as 
if they were scarce. 

“3. The present legal formulas governing 
acreage allotments and price supports are 
proving obsolete. 

“Production per farmer has doubled in 
the last 15 years. This creates a new di- 
mension in farm policy and makes it vir- 
tually impossible to curtail agricultural out- 
put with the types of controls acceptable in 
our society. 

“Farmers are being subjected to the forces 
generated by the technological revolution. 
They are adjusting from wartime to peace- 
time demands. Their markets are burdened 
by surpluses which result at least in part 
from past wartime programs. Obviously, 
farmers must be protected from the harsh 
price effects which would result from their 
exposed economic position, their weak bar- 


gaining power, and their abundant produc- _ 
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tion. Government efforts should help rather 
than hinder them. 

“Tf surpluses are reduced, farmers will feel 
that acreage allotments should be increased. 
Under present law, however, farmers are un- 
likely to receive increased allotments for 
most of the basic crops. Hence, under pres- 
ent law, disappointment awaits many farm 
families. 

“Last year, in spite of acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, the beginnings of a soil 
bank, and a severe drought in the Southwest, 
overall farm production reached an all- 
time record. 

“Here are partial results of a special study 
of the USDA on acreage reduction programs 
as requested by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the 84th Congress: 

“1. The acreage allotment, marketing, 
quotas, and associated price support pro- 
grams that have been in effect during the 
last 2 years have had little infiuence in total 
farm production, although the production of 
specific commodities has been modified con- 
siderably. 

“2. An 8 percent reduction from 1953 to 
1955 in the total production of four of the 
basic allotment crops—cotton, wheat, corn, 
and rice—was more than offset by increases 
in production of nonallotment crops. 

“3. Land and other resources diverted 
from production of these crops were used 
mainly to grow feed grains other than corn, 
oilseed crops, rye, and hay. 

“To continue with Benson’s thoughts: We 
cannot control the total output of agricul- 
ture by controlling the acreage of crops 
which yield only one-fourth of our farm in- 
come. Obviously, it is unfair to the pro- 
ducers of the nonbasic products to expect 
them to solve their own supply problems and 
shoulder as well the supply problems shifted 
to them by producers of the basic com- 
modities. 

“We were trying for production control 

during the past 24 years of farm programs, 
but we have done many legislative things 
to defeat the purpose such as: Permission to 
plant on acres diverted from the basic crops, 
minimum national allotments, minimum 
individual allotments, legislative action to 
boost allotments or to prevent them from 
falling and control on the basis of harvested 
instead of planted acres. 
' “Farmers repeatedly vote for marketing 
quotas by wide margins, but actually they 
have no realistic choice. If quotas are voted 
down, the price support is only 50 percent of 
parity and farmers must stay within their 
allotments if they wish to receive even that 
low support. Furthermore, quotas have not 
been restrictive enough to balance supply 
and demand. For example, in 1956 accumu- 
lated stocks of wheat were so heavy that a 
quota of only 12 million acres would have 
been appropriate to adjust supplies to nor- 
mal demand according to law. To deal with 
this impossible situation, the Congress pro- 
vided a minimum national allotment of 55 
million acres. 

“Farmers favored a cotton quota based by 
law on 17.6 million acres, when a quota of 
4 million acres would have been required to 
adjust to normal. For both wheat and cot- 
ton, the allotment on which farmers voted 
was more than four times as large as would 
be needed to adjust supplies to normal. 

“Votes of this kind cannot reasonably be 
said to indicate farmers’ willingness to keep 
supplies in line with demand in order to 
receive the support price. Eisenhower’s rec- 
ommendation for quantity allotments for 
cotton and other crops was turned down by 
Congress. 


` “Some people recommend extending acre=_ 


age controls to the feed grains and the oil- 


seed crops, a step which would approxi-. 


mately double the number of acres under 
Government control. 
that we should move away from acreage con- 


_ trols rather than toward more of them. 


Experience suggests - 
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“The acreage reserve part of the soil-bank 
program came into being due to the intoler- 
able situation caused by mounting stocks of 
food. It must be used to reduce accumulated 
stocks. It must not be put to other pur- 
poses. It must not be allowed to become 
permanent. A permanent program which 
subsidizes nonproduction is contrary to our 
tradition. 

“The evidence of the past 24 years is in- 
escapable. Farmers will not accept, legisla- 
tors will not vote, and from a practical 
standpoint administrators cannot impose the 
kind of controls which, at the price objective 
specified by law, would be necessary to bring 
production into line with market outlets. 

“Agricultural products are likely to be 
abundant. Under such conditions, they can- 
not be successfully priced as if they were 
scarce. 

“Since we apparently cannot legislate 
scarcity, we must learn how to live with 
abundance. We need to build markets so 
that this abundance can be used. We can- 
not build markets by pricing ourselves out of 
them. 

“The agricultural budget submitted for the 
coming year totals in the neighborhood of $5 
billion. It was pointed out on the floor of 
the House that this is the equivalent of 
nearly half the net income of our farm 
people. 

“Few would object seriously to heavy costs 
if these costs were temporary and if the 
program were moving toward a solution. 

“There are two things which the American 
people are not likely to tolerate: 

“1. The rebuilding of surpluses after stocks 
have been pulled down by surplus disposal 
and the soil bank. 

“2. A permanent soil bank and a perma- 
nent disposal program of the dimensions 
made necessary by incentive prices and inef- 
fective controls. 

“Certainly, more production adjustments 
are needed for our basic crops than are likely 
to come from the type of controls we hitherto 
have had. Farmers are capable of making 
many needed adjustments on their own if 
permitted to do so. 

“Many provisions of law are good and 
workable. There are more than 200 farm 
products for which we are authorized to pro- 
vide price supports. For all but.11 of these 
(the basic commodities, wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice, peanuts, and tobacco, and a few other 
commodities with special programs, dairy 
products, wool, sugar, honey, and tung nuts) 
general guides are provided by law as a basis 
for price supports without the use of fixed 
formulas. For the 190 or so commodities to 
which these criteria apply, problems have 
perhaps been less troublesome than for the 
basic commodities. 

“Of any proposed solution, I ask these 
questions: Will it work? Is it good for farm- 
ers? 

“I have no doctrinaire solution for agri- 
cultural problems. My comments regarding 
governing legislation stem from the fact that 
these programs are not working. 

“Ezra TAFT BENSON, 
“Secretary of Agriculture.” 


Senate Salad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, Texas 
could have supplied practically all of 
the ingredients of Senate salad. My 
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district, which contains both the Rio 
Grande Valley and the winter garden 
areas of Texas, has often been called 
the Nation’s salad bowl, and very aptly 
so. Las? year it shipped 60,000 car- 
loads of produce to all the markets of 
the Nation. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Texas, the 
biggest State, should be a participant 
in the creation of the biggest salad in 
the world, which will be served tomorrow 
from the world’s largest salad bowl. 
This bowl is 3 feet wide and 14 inches 
deep. Heaped, it will serve 320 main- 
course salads. Hand turned, it is made 
of solid walnut. t 

The salad fork and spoon naturally 
had to be a little larger than normal to 
accompany the salad bowl. Each is 3 
feet long. 

The bowl will be full tomorrow in the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee 
room at 1. We hope that you will come 
between 1 and 3 and help us empty it. 


A Salute to Two Distinguished 
North Carolinians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride and satisfaction that I 
bring to the attention of the House 
today the devoted service of two dis- 
tinguished North Carolinians in behalf 
of the farm families and the general 
agriculture and economic development 
of my State. 

Upon these two men the United States 
Department of Agriculture recently be- 
stowed its Superior Service awards. 
Summations of these awards read: 

David S. Weaver, Extension Service, 
Raleigh, N. C., for encouraging farmers 
to modernize their operations which has 
been instrumental in bringing about 
greater efficiency and cultural advance- 


ment; and for promoting cooperative 


relationships among agricultural agen- 
cies and farm leaders. 

Horace D. Godfrey, Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation, Raleigh, 
N. C., for leadership in bringing about 
an outstanding degree of accuracy and 
efficiency in the operation of North 
Carolina ASC State and county offices; 
and for achieving the fullest coopera- 
tion of all agricultural agencies in the 
State. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been through the 
work of such men as David S. Weaver 
and Horace D. Godfrey that our agri- 
culture has become the most efficient of 
any nation, that Americans are the best 
fed people in the world and that con- 
sumers in our country, after paying for 
their food, have three-fourths of their 
income left for investment in good 
homes, modern, neat, and progressive 
communities, and in other necessities, 
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conveniences, and comforts that to- 
gether make a good life on an American 
standard of living that is the envy of 
the world. 

Mr. Weaver is director of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service. 
He was born at»Westwood, Hamilton 
County, Ohio. He served with the in- 
fantry in World War I. After receiving 
his bachelor of science degree at Ohio 
State University in 1920, he turned his 
interests southward, and in 1925 was 
awarded his master of science degree in 
agricultural engineering at North Caro- 
lina State College. 

He entered a distinguished career as 
a teacher, served for a while as principal 
engineer for the Federal Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration in Washington, 
and then returned to North Carolina 
State College as head of the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering. He became 
director of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, North Carolina State College, in 
1950. 

His particular interests in professional 
work has included the improvement of 
the efficiency of human labor on farms; 
he conducted the first statewide rural 
electrification survey and was instru- 
mental in formulating both State and 
Federal laws pertaining to rural electrifi- 
cation; and he encouraged the develop- 
ment of farm mechanization including 
tractors, combines, haying, and other 
laborsaving equipment. 

He is the author of numerous scientific 
works. His membership in learned and 
professional societies include Phi Kappa 
Phi, Alpha Zeta, Delta Theta Sigma, and 
Kappa Sigma Pi. 

Mr. Weaver, in 1950, was named Man 
of the Year in Service to North Carolina 
Agriculture by the Progressive Farmer. 
In 1955 he was given the Distinguished 
Service to Agriculture award by the 
North Carolina State Grange. 

He is married and has three sons. He 
is a Presbyterian and a member of the 
Masonic order. 

Horace Godfrey was born August 22, 
1915, at Waxhaw, Union County, N. C. 
He is 1 of 6 sons and 4 daughters of the 
late Cloyd and Helen Therrell Godfrey. 
Following graduation from high school 
in 1932 he went to work and attended 
business school at night. Two years 
later he went to Raleigh as a comptom- 
eter operator for the old Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. His appoint- 
ment was only for 3 months, but now he 
is finishing out 23 years. His agency 
first was AAA, then PMA, and now is 
ASC—Agricultural 
Conservation. 

Mr. Godfrey went into military service 
in January 1943 and served with the 
Army Air Corps. When World War IL 


ended he returned to his job in Raleigh: 


and resumed his climb upward. Since 
1949 he has been the top administrator 
of his agency in North Carolina. 

Recently he was elected chairman of 
the North Carolina Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations and Agencies. 


Mr. Godfrey was married in 1943 to 


Julia Orr, a native of Great Falls, S. C. 
There are three children. Mr. Godfrey 
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is a Baptist and a member of the Ma- 
sonic order. 

Mr. Speaker, I sometimes wonder if 
the Nation fully realized how much all 
of us owe to such men as David S. Weav- 
er and Horace D. Godfrey. They are 
making this a better country not only 
for farmers and their families whom 
they serve directly but for the people in 
the towns and cities as well. 

They are the kind of men upon whom 
our farm families can confidently de- 
pend, to improve the conditions of our 
farms and to bring to agriculture an 
equitable share in the Nation’s pros- 
perity. 

I salute these two devoted men and I 
commend the Department of Agriculture 
for bestowing upon them the superior 
service awards for their outstanding 
service. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Joseph S. 
Clark, of Pennsylvania, Before the Na- 
tional Housing Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] addressed the 
National Housing Conference last night 
in Washington. The conference could 
not have chosen a more appropriate 
speaker on the subject of housing. His 
long-time interest in housing matters, 
buttressed by his outstanding record as 
mayor of Philadelphia, have made Sena- 
tor CLARK an authority in this field. I 
am glad to be associated in all aspects 
of his work for better low-cost housing. 

Our. current national housing crisis 
which our colleague discussed last night 
in his address is more than a sufficient 
reason for Senate adoption of S. 2159, 
Senator CLARK’s bill, which I joined in 
cosponsoring, and which would create a 
Department of Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senator CLARK'S 
address be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK, DEMO- 
CRAT OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE JUNE 17, 1957, 
STATLER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I am glad to have this chance to become 
better acquainted with you of the National 
Housing Conference. Having been on the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Senate for the 
last 6 months, = have developed an even 


greater respect for your organization than I 
had before. 


In that committee, the bankers tell us 
what is good for the people who lend for 
housing. The real estate boards tell us what 
is good for the people who trade in housing. 
The builders tell us what is good for the 
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people who build housing. But when Ira 
Robbins or Lee Johnson or Bill Wheaton 
steps up to testify for the National Housing 
Conference, then we know we are going to 
hear about what is good for the people who 
live in housing—which is, after all, what 
houses are for. 

We meet at a time when, as all of you 
know, the housing situation is literally going 
from bad to worse. Seven mayors came þe- 
fore our committee a few weeks ago repre- 
senting the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and the United States Conference of 
Mayors and told us that in virtually every 
city of the Nation, the slums and blight that 
are the shame of the 20th century are spread- 
ing faster than they are being cured. We 
are scarcely building houses as fast as fam- 
ilies are being formed plus normal losses 
of housing units—so we are not rehousing 
the 5 to 7 million families living in places 
not fit for human beings. To really make 
progress in improving housing standards, 
there is general agreement that we need 
each year at least half again as many houses 
as are now being built, and the best authori- 
ties I know reckon we really need twice as 
many. 

We need more houses—and we need 
cheaper houses. The price of new homes 
has been rising recently much faster than 
family income. Forty-five percent of the in- 
crease in the cost of living since 1952 has 
been due to the 13 percent rise in the cost 
of shelter, including rent. And if present 
trends continue we will have, within a few 
years, not just a housing shortage, but a 
housing famine—with all the effect that 
that will have in pushing prices even further 
upward and in undermining family life in 
America. 

I am not going to try tonight to set 
forth the answers to the question of what, 
exactly, should be done, There are experts 
enough in this room to devise the answers. 
What we are lacking is not ideas but a po- 
litical climate in which good ideas can be 
translated into action. I want therefore to 
describe a political framework within which 
those who understand housing, like your- 
selves, can come up with your solutions, and 
we can then put them into effect. 

The first essential element in this frame- 
work is a comprehension where it counts that 
housing is, first of all, human environment. 
Homes are a social, not just an economic, 
fact. Housing must be thought of first as 
people in need, not as a commodity, an in- 
dustry, something to be financed and traded, 
from which rents and profits can be gotten. 

Certainly, we need a healthy housing in- 
dustry. But when we consider any housing 
measure, we need to ask not only will it pro- 
duce the highest profits but will it provide the 
most homes and the best homes, within a 
cost range that the public can afford? 

Unhappily, this is not the way the question 
is being asked these days. 

I believe it is correct to say that no sig- 
nificant new departure in the field of housing 
has been presented to Congress by this ad- 
ministration—certainly not this year—that 
was opposed by any significant combination 
of those who make up the housing industry. 
In fact, you can sit in the committee hearings, 
and having heard what these. groups oppose, 
you can fairly well predict what the admin- 
istration will oppose. 

If we make our housing policy subservient 
at all times to the short-run welfare of those 
who finance and trade in housing as a com- 
modity, we may as well give up. Their in- 
terests are not necessarily identical with the 
needs of the people for more and cheaper 
housing. In the absence of Government sup- 
port, there is more profit and less risk in high- 
cost than in low-cost housing. There are 
even groups whose self-interest would lie in 
maintaining a housing shortage, notably 
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landlords and bankers, because shortages pro- 
duce higher rents and the willingness to pay 
higher interest rates because demand forces 
prices up. Witness the opposition to any 
kind of direct lending by the Government to 
increase the supply of housing. Witness the 
warnings issued from time to time by various 
segments of the housing industry against the 
dangers of overbuilding—which from the 
standpoint of social needs is impossible as 
long as millions of families live in housing 
unfit for human habitation. Look behind the 
fight against public housing, and among other 
influences you will see the interests of those 
who profit from the slum homes that ought 
to be replaced. 

Housing is far too important to be left to 
the housing industry and the banks without 
making sure that their interests do coincide 
in each particular aspect with the interests 
of the consumers of housing. The character 
of our housing supply has a profound effect 
on the whole character of a city and of all 
the people in it. When there is conflict, the 
general good must override the private good. 

The second element in our political frame- 
work must be a willingness, more than that, 
a determination, to use the instrumentalities 
of Government to help get the job done. 

We may have thought that decision was 
made in 1949 when the Congress adopted, 
and the President approved, a declaration of 
national housing policy. That policy. ac- 
knowledged the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to use its programs and re- 
sources to help realize “as soon as feasible 
the goal of a decent home and suitable living 
environment for every American family.” 

That is a good statement. We could 
hardly improve on it today. The only trou- 
ble is that, as an expression of our actual 
national policy in 1957, it is a dead letter. 

The exact extent of our housing needs may 
be argued, but that there is a shortage, and 
that it is an overwhelming shortage, is not 
controverted. Yet, who is doing anything 
about it? The prevailing attitude in those 
places from which our national housing pol- 
icy should be aggressively directed is, I am 
afraid, one of brazen feet-dragging. The 
HHFA just does not have the will to solve the 
housing crisis. Their proposals, when you 
boil them down, amount to just letting well 
enough alone, or, if pressed, just raise the in- 
terest rate. That’s all that’s needed, they 
say, to get houses built, as if slum families 
are ever going to be able to outbid General 
Motors in the money market. And I regret 
to say that the Congress, while it seems some- 
what more alive to human misery than does 
the administration, is not going to write a 
bill this year that will come anywhere near 
to what is needed. 

Why is this? Well, there will always be 
those among us, I suppose, who believe that 
if they just don’t look at unpleasant facts 
they will go away. But, beyond that, we 
still have to struggle with a pervasive reluc- 
tance in both the executive branch and in the 
Congress to the whole idea of setting social 
priorities in the disposition of our national 
resources and the guidance of our economy, 
even when we know very well things aren’t 
going right without them. This is the so- 
cially obsolete philosophy of the 18th century 
that priorities shall be determined by the 
impersonal mechanics of the market place. 

Look what happens to those who suffer 
from this intellectual hangover. When they 
are confronted with a chart which shows, 
for example, that manufacturing plant con- 
struction has gone up 43 percent in the last 
2 years, utilities up 41 percent, nonresiden- 
tial construction up 14 percent, and housing 
down 15 percent, they have to say, in effect, 
that whatever is is good—hbecause that’s 
what the market place decided. 

For myself, I have no faith in the ultimate 
social wisdom of the market place. I think 
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God put wisdom in human minds to use, 
not to abdicate. The splendid cities of good 
homes that Americans should have in this 
century will rise only through conscious 
acts of man. 

The fact is, of course, that housing is one 
field where nobody is really honestly preach- 
ing laissez-faire. We have Government in- 
tervention in housing on a massive scale. 
We have FHA, VA, HHFA, Fannie May, and 
so on, and the last thing that those who 
denounce Government intervention as so- 
cialism want us to do is to take them at 
their word. If we did, and abolished those 
agencies, we would hear an urgent cry for 
a return to socialism from some of the most 
unexpected people. 

So let it not be argued that the issue is 
Government intervention versus no inter- 
vention. We have crossed that bridge. The 
housing economy is not going to be left 
alone. It is going to he influenced, and 
guided. The question is simply whether it 
is going to be guided intelligently and well 
and in the interests of the men, women, and 
children to be housed. 

There are some words of Lincoln that 
President Eisenhower has sometimes quoted 
with approval. They are: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do for themselves—in 
their separate and individual capacities.” 

I suggest to the latter-day Lincolns of 
this new, modern Republican Party that if 
they wish to lend to these fine words sub- 
stance they can begin with housing. 

Once we resolve to make serving people 
our guide and resolve to get the job done, 
then we can proceed to inventory our needs 
and analyze the market. 

Who are the people who are ill housed? 
In general, the people in the upper third of 
the income scale can get good housing— 
although it may be in developments whose 
planning may be atrocious. 

But the lower and middle-income families 
are not well served. And this raises a basic 
philosophic question about what the role of 
Government should be. 

If we look back two decades, we will see 
that our housing programs were then rea- 
sonably balanced. We set up the FHA to 
take the risk out of mortgage lending to 
those who could afford new housing, but 
we also set up a strong and vital public- 
housing program for the lowest income 
groups who could not afford private housing. 
But 20 years ago was about the last time 
we had such balance. Since then, the FHA 
program has consistenly been enlarged and 
made bigger and more active and has been 
backed up with Fannie May, while public 
housing has with equal consistency and dedi- 
cation been gradually strangled to death. 
New wrinkles have been added year by year 
to guarantee more private mortgages, but 
the principal new wrinkles in our housing 
for the lower income groups have been in- 
genious new restrictions. 

This trend reached a climax of sorts this 
year. The Administration asked for $600 
million more for insuring mortgages and 
asked that the limit be raised to push even 
more of the assistance into the higher brack- 
ets. At the same time, it asked nothing at 
all for public housing and proposed a cut- 
back which would bring slum clearance and 
urban renewal to a grinding halt. The 
House of Representatives then did the ad- 
ministration one better. It added another 
$1.5 billion to Fannie May, and it passed a 
punitive resolution designed to restrict the 
public housing program even further—which 
surely must be this year’s leading example of 
how to beat a dead horse. 
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The House amendment to cripple this in- 
strument which is indispensable in the so- 
lution of the slum problems of the great 
metropolitan cities was sponsored, inci- 
dently, by a Congressman from a district 
whose largest city has a population of 52,093. 

So the third necessary element in the po- 
litical framework for housing progress is a 
determination to restore the balance in our 
housing programs. Government exists to 
serve the poor as well as the relatively well- 
to-do; and if we provide billions for an ac- 
tive Fannie May for the suburban middle 
class—which I agree we should do—we are 
honor-bound to have also a working program 
to improve the housing of the urban poor. 

For the middle-income families the prob- 
lem is one of bringing down the price. We 
cannot bring down the cost of land, and there 
is not much we can do—not quickly, any- 
way—about construction costs. But there 
is one highly flexible item in the cost equa- 
tion, and that is the price of money. What 
can be done by reducing the interest rates 
and extending the amortization period is a 
revelation to anyone who has not studied it 
before. On a $12,000 house, increasing the 
term from 25 to 40 years and lowering the 
interest rate from 54% to 4 percent will re- 
duce the payments by $23 a month and bring 
the $12,000 house within the reach of al- 
most half, instead of only 30 percent, of our 
people. Think what that would mean to- 
ward reviving the building industry and im- 
proving our national standards of housing. 

Of course, you won’t get an interest rate 
of 4 percent without either reversing the 
Government’s high interest rate policy ot 
passing on to middle-income families the 
advantages of the lower rates which the 
Government pays for money. Unhappily, 
neither of these things can be done except 
Over the dead bodies of the organized money 
jenders and of the administration which 
reflects their views. But the Sparkman bill, 
which was incorporated in the Senate hous- 
ing bill after my own moderate-income meas- 
ure was defeated in committee, will be a 
start in this direction if the administration 
does not succeed in knocking it out of the 
bill that finally passes. 

There remains the large segment of our 
population who cannot rent or buy decent 
housing even should the cost of money be 
brought down—the families theoretically eli- 
gible now for public housing. If we mean 
what we say about a decent home for every 
American family, then obviously those who 
cannot pay for such housing have to he 
subsidized. 

So far, we have had just one means of 
subsidizing new housing for these families— 
the public housing program. Now I believe 
in public housing. I fought, with WAYNE 
MorsE and PAUL DOUGLAS and HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, the losing fight to authorize 200,000 
starts this year, and I sponsored the amend- 
ments in the Senate bill to make our public 
housing program more workable. I would 
insist that nothing be done to impair the 
present public housing program unless and 
until a better one can be devised. 

But I do believe a more effective one can 
be devised. Just as I have argued that the 
private interest should give way to the gen- 
eral interest when necessary, so I would 
argue that the public interest should be 
served with the greatest possible adherence 
to our traditional practices of free enter- 
prise. The public housing program as now 
conceived and operated is unfortunately di- 
vorced from our private enterprise economy. 
In order to subsidize rent in good housing, 
it is not necessary to do it exclusively through 
publicly owned and publicly operated proj- 
ects which set low-income people in a class 
apart in effect, institutionalizing them. I 
am impressed, as I know you are, with the 
proposals that Mr. Abrams made this aft- 
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ernoon, I think we should explore to the 
fullest the possibilities of subsidizing rental 
in new or reconditioned private as well as 
public housing, of scattering public housing 
units in normal neighborhoods, of permitting 
private or cooperative purchase of public 
units, and of subsidizing the purchase as 
well as the rental of decent homes. If we 
thus shift a large segment of our public 
housing load into the private-enterprise 
framework, I think we would be able to rally 
far more support for our efforts in each of 
our communities. 

I agree with Henry Churchill that we need 
a rethinking and not a retinkering of pub- 
lic housing. It is my hope that the work 
which the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Senate undertakes this fall will be that kind 
of rethinking, and that we will develop some 
fresh ideas to present to the Senate when 
it convenes next year. 

Concurrently, I urge your support for the 
bill which Senator Javirs and seven other 
Senators have joined me in introducing, to 
create a Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs in order to elevate the status of, 
and bring proper recognition to, these im- 
portant programs. 

The issues that confront us in the field 
of housing are part of the greater issue of 
our time—whether our economic institu- 
tions will be allowed to drift or whether 
they will be guided and shaped to serve 
men—all men. 

In the long run, they must so serve. No 
economic system will ultimately survive 
which does not satisfy the basic needs of 
mankind—and among these are the need 
for shelter. When a free economy fails to 
serve, the solutions imposed are far more 
radical than the gentle social guidance and 
political invention that could have made it 
serve. Khrushchev expressed his own con- 
fidence in our inability to adapt when he 
predicted blatantly that the United States 
would be Socialist in 50 years. It is because 
we believe in our free economic system that 
we must use our God-given wisdom to so 
guide and influence it that it will work for 
the fullest benefit of all. 

I think the awakening is already on its 
way. I have seen the renaissance of civic 
spirit and civic will in one city, and I know 
that you have seen it, and indeed helped 
create it, in others. I think that awaken- 
ing is becoming an overwhelming force. In 
due time—and I believe the time is not too 
far ahead—that force arising in the great 
cities of America will sweep into the Na- 
tion’s Capital, and there will be here, too, 
a renaissance of will and spirit. Then the 
Nation will join with its States and its 
communities, and together we will build in 
America the cities of bright homes that will 
be jewels instead of stains on the fabric of 
our civilization. 


Trial by Jury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who are so interested in preserving 
the right of jury trial in the so-called 
but misnamed civil-rights legislation 
underestimated the effect of pressures 
from the White House. We did not be- 
lieve the boys uptown would work so 
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hard to deprive the people of this civil 
right. I suppose if we had provided, in 
our jury trial amendments, that the 
venue of the case be moved to Japan and 
that the jurors be Japanese, we would 
have had no such opposition from the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, be- 
cause it is pretty obvious that that type 
of jury trial is approved by the admin- 
istration. 

If this bill is passed and becomes law, 
as it is now written, there will be a lot 
of southern people who will probably go 
to jail. From yesterday’s action of the 
Supreme Court it seems the only sure 
way to stay out of jail is to engage in 
Communist activities, and we are not 
going to do that. Quo vadis, mia patria? 


The Navy’s Transition to Nuclear Power 
Is Providing This Country With a Long- 
Term Industrial Asset, Namely, an In- 
dustrial Base With Atomic Tools and 
Trained Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation and its people derive many ad- 
vantages from the Navy’s nuclear ship- 
building program. These advantages are 
not always immediately apparent. Dur- 
ing a recent hearing before the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Lewis 
L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, stated that the United 
States leads both Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union in the development 
of the peaceful utilization of the atom. 
He supported his statement by reference 
to the two reactors built for the U. S. S. 
Nautilus. This successful project repre- 
sented the first practical application of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. 

It is important to remember that the 
purely military use of nuclear energy is 
represented by atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, nuclear warheads for missiles, 
and atomic projectiles for cannons. 
However, nuclear. propulsion of subma- 
rines, cruisers, and aircraft carriers is 
basically a peaceful use of the atom, for 
in itself, it is not a weapon of war. 
These ships will make constructive use 
of the atom. At the keel laying of the 
first nuclear-powered submarine, a fun- 
damental promise held out to the Ameri- 
can people by President Eisenhower was 
the use of nuclear power for electricity 
to light our American homes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is easy to foresee that 
knowledge learned and experience gained 
in building an atomic carrier will greatly 
further the peaceful benefits to the 
United States and her people. The 
Navy’s transition to nuclear power is pro- 
viding this country with a long term in- 
dustrial asset, namely, an industrial base 
with atomic tools and trained manpower. 
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We should recognize that all power pro- 
ducing reactors have technology in com- 
mon and that at this stage of their de- 
velopment, gains in one application in- 
evitably mean improvement in others. 
This is particularly true in the applica- 
tion of nuclear power to naval ships and 
to central power station use, since the 
technical power in these reactors is ex- 
pected to be quite similar. There is no 
fundamental conflict between any ob- 
jective to develop atomic power for cities 
and for other applications. Actually, 
the technologies of all nuclear power ap- 
plications contribute to one another. 

Since we are now spending over 70 
percent of the national budget. for ac- 
tivities associated with defense, the mili- 
tary application for nuclear power has 
important immediate economic signifi- 
cance. It is clear that if nuclear power 
makes it possible to do our military job 
with fewer ships, planes and men, and 
to do these jobs with greater effective- 
ness, then the saving to the individual 
American is real and direct. 

Mr. Speaker, we should never forget 
for one moment that some weapons of 
war have made a direct and substantial 
contribution to the peaceful pursuits of 
this country. It has been said that with- 
out the Nautilus, the United States might 
not today be the leading nation of the 
world in the peaceful use of the atom. 
Defense Department money spent in past 
years for the Nautilus and Seawolf makes 
it possible to build today an ocean-going 
merchant ship which will herald a new 
era in world shipping. 

The construction of a nuclear carrier 
will be a new chapter in this peaceful 
progress schedule. She will be powered 
by eight nuclear reactors which present 
new problems not only for the nuclear 
scientist but for the mechanical, con- 
struction, and design engineers. It may 
well be that the nuclear carrier power- 
plant will open the door to practical and 
economical powerplants to serve the 
needs of great industrial factories. It 
may bring to sections of this country and 
the world a proven source of electrical 
and propulsion energy which has hereto- 
fore been the roadblock to the production 
and employment benefits of the indus- 
trial age to many areas—both here and 
abroad. 

During the past few years great em- 
phasis has been placed upon the re- 
organization of the Federal Government 
in the name of efficiency and economy. 
I am certain the Congress will continue 
to be concerned with this problem and 
rightfully so. No member, however, 
serves long in this body without being 
aware that there often is a realistic 
limitation to what we can do through 
statute in the name of reorganization to 


achieve efficiency and economy in the, 


Government. Efficiency and economy 
must in large measure result from un- 
derstanding, coordination and coopera- 
tion not only among the various depart- 
ments of the executive branch, but also 
in their working relationships with in- 
dustry and the civilian population. We 
in the Congress can provide stimulus 
and direction through reorganization, 
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but we cannot guarantee results through 
reorganization alone. 

The nuclear carrier presents a real 
challenge in this area. For the appro- 
priation of the requested sum to the De- 
partment of Defense will not of itself 
assure successful completion. I have no 
doubt that the nuclear carrier will be a 
success. It will require, however, the 
closest of cooperation between many de- 
partments of the Government—the mili- 
tary services, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—all of whom must work in the 
closest cooperation with various seg- 
ments of American industry. This co- 
operation must take place on all levels 
and be based on understanding of a 
common objective and its long-range 
importance to all of the American peo- 
ple in the years ahead. A current exam- 
ple of such cooperation is the Nation’s 
first commercial-scale atomic power- 
plant, located at Shippingsport, Pa., 
which is the shore-based counterpart of a 
Navy aircraft carrier which never put to 
sea. Plans for the carrier were about 
to be scrapped in early 1953 when it was 
proposed that the technology involved 
be salvaged for a commercial atomic 
power plant. It is upon this type of co- 
operation between government and in- 
dustry—voluntary and stimulated: 
through understanding and mutual in- 
terest—that efficiency and economy in 
the military services must in large meas- 
ure rest. 

I am as concerned as any Member of 
this body with the costs of government 
and the price tag of American security. 
I think, however, that we would be less 
than honest if we did not recognize that 
many of the projects and programs 
which are carried on in the name of na- 
tional defense make an immediate and 
important contribution to the material 
level of American life as well as that of 
the whole world. 

The big commercial airliners which 
speed our people to all corners of the 
Nation and the world evolved from Air 
Force design contracts; a young child 
enjoys the protection and comfort of the 
lightweight, warm and waterproof snow- 
suit as a result of the Army’s research 
with cold weather clothing during and 
since World War II; the revolution which 
has taken place in the packaging and 
preservation of the many foods which 
line the shelves of our supermarkets 
today resulted in large measure from the 


pioneering of the military. The Navy . 


is primarily responsible for advancing 
the progress of radio—the military de- 
velopment of radar opened new vistas 
in television. The conversion from diesel 
to atomic power will revitalize the Na- 
tion’s shipbuilding industry. By law, 
half the Navy’s ships must be built in 
private yards. 

I cite only a few examples, but the list 
is long. The price tag for much of the 
technological progress in this country is 
a part of the annual military budget— 
but the secondary benefits often are soon 
translated into benefits for all our people. 

In this age of nuclear weapons, Amer- 
ica must never hesitate to take the lead 
in development of new technological pro- 
grams which give great promise for com- 
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mercial and civilian benefit. We shall 
lose a tremendous international advan- 
tage if the Soviets forge ahead of us in 
peacetime applications of the atom. 

It may be one of the great anomalies 
of our time, but perhaps the tremendous 
destructive capabilities of nuclear wea- 
pons will bring the realization to people 
everywhere that there can be no alterna- 
tive to world disarmament and world 
peace. Perhaps the plowshares of the 
future will be shaped from the atomic 
sword. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
give their continual and enthusiastic 
support to early transition to nuclear- 
powered ships for the Navy. We will 
enhance our military preparedness and 
we will get a running jump in building 
our atomic industrial base. 


Scherer Replies to California Bar 
Association 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 29, 1957, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia, Mr. JAMES ROOSEVELT, Called to 
the attention of the House the censure of 
a subcommittee of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee by the board of gov- 
ernors of the State bar of California. In 
connection with his remarks, Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT inserted in the Record the resolu- 
tion. 

Today, at the opening of hearings in 
the city of San Francisco, I answered 
the board of governors of the State bar 
of California as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, at the opening of these 
hearings here in California, I request, as a 
matter of personal privilege, the opportunity 
to discuss a resolution adopted by the 
board of governors of the California State 
Bar Association on March 15, 1957. 

I was a member of a subcommittee of the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the 
Congress of the United States which held 
hearings at the direction of that committee 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., in 
the month of December last year. This res- 
Olution severely criticized and condemned 
the subcommittee for its conduct during 
these hearings. Copies of this resolution, 
by direction of the board of governors of 
the bar association, were sent to the Speaker 
and my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States. The resolution was printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The press all 
over the country carried accounts of the 
censure. 

Under the circumstances, I feel that on 
my first return to the State of California 
since this censure, it is necessary for me 
to answer. In fact, I requested the chairman 
of the Un-American Activities Committee 
to appoint me as a member of this subcom- 
mittee so that I might make this reply in 
the backyard of the board of governors of 
the California State Bar Association. 

What I say here today in connection with 
this matter is not a statement of the Un- 
American Activities Committee nor of the 
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subcommittee against whom the censure 
was directed, nor does it necessarily reflect 
the feelings of the other members of that 
subcommittee or its director, none of whom 
is with us this week in California. 

I have practiced law as a member of the 
State and Federal bar in Ohio for a quarter 
of a century. I am a member of my local 
and the American Bar Association. There is 
almost nothing that hurts a lawyer more 
than to be censured by a governing body of 
the bar with the attendant publicity. It 
is shocking to be censured by a bar asso- 
ciation, supposedly steeped in the tradition 
of the law—censured when one is 2,000 miles 
away, censured without notice that any such 
action was contemplated, without any 
knowledge of the charges, without a hear- 
ing, without an opportunity to reply con- 
temporaneously with the publication of the 
censure in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
newspapers of the country. 

When I was elected to the Congress for 
the first time in 1953, I was naturally thrilled 
by the responsibility of my post, by the 
dignity and prestige it presumably carried. 
Now, I can only smile a bit wryly over that 
first reaction. 

I could not guess that soon after reaching 
Washington I would be reviled, ridiculed, 
and insulted from coast to coast. Of course, 
I am not the only victim of this kind of 
abuse. It is shared by all members of the 
House and Senate committees investigating 
the ravages of the Communist conspiracy 
within our gates, even as it was the fate of 
our predecessors, beginning with the much- 
maligned Texan, MARTIN Dies, about 20 years 
ago. 

Legislators may probe garden-variety 
crimes or scandals like the Beck case, with 
relative impunity, but, when they venture to 
tackle the Kremlin’s little gremlins, they 
have need for strong nerves and tough hides. 

In accepting a place on the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, I had 
neither misgivings nor forebodings. Our 
boys were dying in the Communist firing in 
Korea. The mischief wrought by Com- 
munist agents and spies was no longer a 
matter of generalized surmise—enough of it 
had been exposed in detail to alarm the 
American people. To dislodge these internal 
enemies seemed to be a task any patriotic 
American could undertake proudly, earnestly, 
and witha clear conscience.. Alas for my 
innocence. 

I failed to see that in joining this com- 
mittee one made himself at once a target 
for organized slander, regardless of how he 
might conduct himself. Before I had met 
all of my colleagues on the committee and 
before it had held its first meeting, I was 
being plastered by sticky epithets by expert 
-mud-gunners. 

It does not make any difference who suc- 
ceeds to the chairmanship of any of the 
committees of the Congress investigating the 
Communist conspiracy. Whether it he 
Martin Dies, Joe McCarthy, Pat McCarran, 
Bill Jenner, or Francis Walter, they im- 
mediately become subject to attack. 

I recall that it was only a very short time 
after FRANCIS WALTER became chairman of 
the Un-American Activities Committee that 
the committee held hearings in Newark. I 
believe it was one of the first hearings con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of Mr. 
WALTER. No one could possibly have been 
aware of his policies or the manner in which 
he would handle the chairmanship of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Nevertheless, as I left the hotel at which 
the committee was staying in Newark on the 
night of the first day of the hearings, at 
which Mr. WALTER was not even present, 
1,200 pickets, by FBI count, most of them 
imported from New York City, surrounded 

_the hotel. They carried dozens of well- 
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painted signs criticizing, condemning, and 
vilifying the new chairman of the commit- 
tee. These signs had been prepared by ex- 
perts, some of them members of the har. 
Ninety percent of the people in the picket 
line did not or could not understand the 
import of the signs they were carrying. 

_ As I say, a number of the Communist 
lawyers representing clients at that hearing 
assisted in the preparation of this demon- 
stration, as well as in the disruptions that 
took place during the hearings. We were 
even favored with the presence of one of the 
Communist lawyers who had almost driven 
Judge Medina to distraction in the trial of 
the 11 Communists in New York under the 
Smith Act. 

Pseudoleftwing liberals who are always 
interested in protecting the sacred rights of 
the Communists who appear before our com- 
mittee were strangely silent about these 
demonstrations against the committee. 

You learn to expect this treatment from 
the agents of the Kremlin. You are shocked 
and disheartened when it comes from the 
board of governors of a State bar associa- 
tion. 

Let us take a look at a number of facets 
involved in this censure. During the 4% 
years of my service in the Congress, I have 
participated in hearings in Los Angeles on 
4 different occasions. There is no place 
in the country—and I have sat in hearings 
from coast to coast—where the committee 
has been insulted, slandered, ridiculed, its 
hearings disrupted, more than in Los Angeles. 
There is no city in the country where there 
have appeared before the committee more 
lawyers who have themselves been identi- 
fied as members of the Communist con- 
spiracy than in Los Angeles. There is no 
city in the country where these Communist 
lawyers and their like have participated in, 
urged, and planned these attacks upon the 
committee more than in Los Angeles. 

I have seen lawyers put words into the 
mouths of witnesses, telling them how to 
answer factual questions—telling them how 
to bait the committee and disrupt the hear- 
ings. On more than one occasion I and 
other members of the committee have pub- 
licly and in the record of the hearings called 
attention to this reprehensible conduct upon 
the part of these lawyers. 

If lawyers had conducted themselves one- 
tenth as contemptuously in a courtroom as 
they have before our committee, they would 
have been jailed. These lawyers of whom I 
speak realize that the committee cannot 
punish for contemptuous conduct and, 
therefore, have continued to violate the 
rules of ethics and decency. Undercover 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion have testified, as did one of them at the 
hearings in Los Angeles in December, that 
often lawyers meet with witnesses—known 
Communists—and instruct them how to bait 
the committee, how to disrupt the hearings. 
Some have gone so far as to set up a signal 
system between them and their clients for 
answering questions. 

Has the California bar board of governors 
taken any action whatsoever during the last 
4 years against one or more of the lawyers 
who have been guilty of the conduct I have 
just outlined? It has not. 

Now someone will say that I am exag- 
gerating the situation. I am willing to rest 
my case on the records of the California 
State Bar Association itself. 

The conduct of certain lawyers at hear- 
ings in this State before the Un-American 
Activities Committee was so bad that two 
bar association committees found it neces- 
sary to make a complete investigation of the 
nature and extent of this misconduct. The 
reports of these committees to the board 
of governors of the California State Bar As- 
sociation confirmed in every respect what I 
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have said here today about the unethical tac- 
tics of these lawyers. These reports are car- 
ried in the Journal of the State bar of Cali- 
fornia. 

To illustrate the unethical and contemp- 
tuous conduct of certain lawyers who ap- 
peared before the Un-American. Activities 
Committee in Los Angeles, the reports set 
forth excerpts from the testimony of the 
hearings. In the Journal of the State bar 
of California, we find this committee, in re- 
porting to the board of governors and in 
urging that the rules.be changed so that the 
bar could deal more effectively with these 
lawyers, saying this, and I quote: 

“At the time of the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 1952, 
several members of the bar called as wit- 
nesses before the committee conducted 
themselves in a most contemptuous and ob- 
jectionable manner. A lawyer is never en- 
titled to conduct himself so as to be dis- 
courteous and highly objectionable to any 
public body, court, or otherwise.” 

In another place in the report in the 
Journal, we find this language: 

“The amendment we suggest should be 
ample to cover the principal grievances con- 
cerning misconduct presently being consid- 
ered by the committee. We believe the exist- 
ing rules inadequate to permit the board 
of governors on its own motion to take dis- 
ciplinary steps against lawyers whose con- 
duct was so objectionable in the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee hearings.” 

The report continues: 

“As to lawyers suspected of Communist 
activities, although we feel that the State 
bar does have some power under section 
6106.1, nevertheless it would be desirable to 
broaden the section in the manner provided 
for in exhibit A.” 

The bar association committee which 
studied the conduct of these lawyers be- 
fore Congressional committees was so shocked 
by their conduct that it recommended that 
section 6068 of the business and professions 
code be changed to read as follows: r 

“The following are the duties of an at- 
torney: . 

“1. To maintain the respect due to the 
courts of justice and judicial officers, a com- 
mittee of the Congress of the United States, 
a committee of the legislature of this State, 
any subcommittee of such committee of 
the Congress or of the legislature, the board 
of governors of the State bar of this State, 
and any administrative committee of the 
State bar of this State. 

“2. Never to seek to mislead by artifice or 
false statement of fact or law a court of jus- 
tice or judicial officer, a committee of the 
Congress of the United States, a committee 
of the legislature of this State, any subcom- 
mittee of such committee of the Congress 
or of the legislature, the board of gov- 
ernors of the State bar of this State, or any 
administrative committee of the State bar of 
this State.” 

Now I ask: What has the board of gov- 
ernors of the State bar done with that re- 
port, which also contains recommendations 
for dealing with Communist lawyers and 
those who take the fifth amendment? What 
has it done? Nothing. What action has it 
taken against these lawyers? None. It has 
not even censured them. 

Yet it was willing to censure this com- 
mittee, reputable members of the bar, who 
have come to Los Angeles time and time 
again and have been faced by this same 
cabal of attorneys. -While FRANCIS WALTER, 
the chairman of the full committee, was 
not personally present at the Los Angeles 
hearings, nevertheless the censure of his 
subcommittee is a reflection on him, a man 
who has been the recipient of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association award for contributing 
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most to the preservation of our American 
form of government. 

The board of governors of the State bar 
of California has failed miserably and has 


been derelict in its duty to act affirmatively 


on the basis of the findings of its own com- 
mittees. By reason of its failure to act, it 
shares with these lawyers I have been talking 
about the responsibility for what happened 
in the hearing room in Los Angeles last 
December. 

For years the committee allowed itself 
to be subjected to abuse and harangued 
by those who served the Communist con- 
spiracy, waiting patiently for some evidence 
of courage, some action on the part of the 
leaders of the bar of the State of California. 

It was apparent when we came to Los 
Angeles last December that there was a well- 
conceived plan by the Communists and some 
of these same lawyers to again disrupt the 
hearings and abuse the committee as they 
had so many times in the past. 

When we acted firmly and ejected these 
betrayers of the legal profession, so the 
hearings could proceed in an orderly man- 
ner, the board of governors, who were not 
present at the hearings, censured members 
of Congress, reputable members of the bar. 

I have studied the censure resolution by 
the board of governors of the California Bar 
Association with exceeding care. I have 
likewise searched the transcript of the pro- 
ceedings at the December hearings in Los 
Angeles. The truth is that the basic facts 
as reported in the statement of the board of 
governors of the California Bar Association 
are misrepresented. 

The tenor of the statement is that cer- 
tain lawyers, whose conduct was in thorough 
accord with all of the canons of ethics for 
lawyers, were not accorded proper treatment 
by the committee. The truth is, as re- 
flected by the record and as is indelibly 
impressed in my memory, that. certain law- 
yers who had been repeatedly identified un- 
der oath as members of the Communist con- 
spiracy deliberately engaged in barroom and 
back-alley tactics as they did in previous 
hearings for the purpose of disrupting a seri- 
ous enterprise of a Congressional committee. 

The statement of the board of governors 
further complains that one of the lawyers 
was identified in the course of the proceed- 
ings as a Communist. Since when have law- 
yers who are Communists been immune 
from exposure or identification? Does the 
board of governors of the bar association 
seriously contend that this committee, the 
Congress of the United States or the Ameri- 
can people are precluded from attempting to 
detect and isolate traitors, even though they 
be possessed of a license to practice law? 

The bar association statement likewise 
completely misrepresents the announced 
purpose of the hearings. The statement 
contains the following: 

“The announced purpose of the hearing 
was to investigate opposition to the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act.” 

This is a baldfaced misrepresentation of 
the facts, which should be apparent to any- 
one who would take the trouble to read the 
transcript of the proceedings. The an- 
nounced purpose of the hearings was to in- 
vestigate and develop facts respecting the 
activities of the Communist conspiracy in 
its program of political subversion. 

In another place, the board of governors 
used this language in censuring the subcom- 
mittee: 

“Counsel appearing for the witnesses were 
not permitted to address the committee or 
to make objections to the manner in which 
the proceeding was being conducted; but 
counsel were repeatedly told that ‘their sole 
and exclusive right was to advise their 
clients.’ ” 
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We admit that counsel were repeatedly told 
that their sole and exclusive right was to 
advise their clients. Evidently the board 
of governors are not familiar with the rules 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Rule VII reads as follows: 

“The participation of counsel during the 
course of any hearing and while the witness 
is testifying shall be limited to advising said 
witness as to his legal rights. Counsel shall 
not be permitted to engage in oral argument 
with the committee, but shall confine his 
activity to the area of legal advice to his 
client.” 

It was because the lawyers insisted on vio- 
lating this rule that they were ejected after 
the repeated warnings. 

Rule VIII provides that the committee 
shall remove from the hearing room attorneys 
who violate the rules. It is apparent, from 
the mere reading of the last two specifica- 
tions of alleged misconduct on the part of 
the subcommittee, that the lawyers were 
violating rule VII. 

In fact, the whole censure resolution is so 
erroneous and biased that I wonder what in- 
fluences were at work in its preparation and 
adoption. 

I want it clearly understood that this is 
not an indictment of all lawyers who have 
appeared before our committee in the Los 
Angeles area or elsewhere. By far the great 
majority of the attorneys who have repre- 
sented witnesses before our committee have 
conducted themselves in a most exemplary 
manner and in accordance with every provi- 
sion of the code of ethics. 

By the same token, the unwarranted and 
intemperate action of the board of governors 
does not represent the will of the great mass 
of lawyers in the State of California. This 
is evidenced by the fact that we have received 
numerous letters from members of the Cali- 
fornia bar deploring and condemning the 
action of the board of governors. 

The records of the hearings of this com- 
mittee clearly indict those lawyers who are 
members of the Communist conspiracy and 
who have conducted themselves in the man- 
ner I have described. What the record does 
not show is the fact that some of these very 
lawyers about whom I have been complaining 
have violated the basic duty and obligation 
of a lawyer; namely, to serve the best in- 
terests of his client. There have been oc- 
casions when it was obvious that it would 
have been to the best interests of the client 
to have cooperated with the committee; and 
yet, when that witness employed a Commu- 
nist lawyer or had an attorney furnished 
him by the Communist Party, he was advised 
to take the fifth amendment to his detri- 
ment. Why? Simply because the lawyer 
was serving the Communist Party rather 
than his client. I have often wondered why 
bar associations have failed to act in such 
cases, 

Lest my observations be construed as 
wholly negative, may I commend the Amer- 
ican Bar Association for its forthright posi- 
tion on the issue of communism as expressed 
by its action in creating a special committee 
of which former United-States Senator Her- 
bert O’Conor, of Maryland, is chairman, for 
the purpose of coming to grips with this very 
situation. This special committee on Com- 
munist tactics, strategy, and objectives of 
the American Bar Association is working 
zealously toward the objective of removing 
from the ranks of the legal profession those 
who are in fact dedicated to the forcible over- 
throw of our Government, : 

Some few months ago, Francis WALTER, 
chairman of this committee, introduced leg- 
islation which would preclude from prac- 
tice before Congressional committees or in 
the executive department persons who have 
been publicly identified under oath as Com- 
munists. 
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I commend this bill to the bar association 
of this State, as well as to all other groups 
and organizations in this country which are 
or should be earnestly concerned over the in- 
creasing menace of communism. 

While the censure resolution of the board 
of governors of this bar, to say the least, has 
adversely affected all of the members of the 
subcommittee and its director, it has been 
a rather severe personal blow to Congressman 
CLYDE DOYLE, from the Los Angeles area. As 
chairman of the subcommittee, he feels par- 
ticularly responsible for the conduct of those 
hearings and the censure weighs heavily 
upon him because he is a member of the 
California bar. 

While CLYDE Dorie is a Democrat and 
our political philosophies and voting records 
in the Congress are as far apart as the poles, 
there is no more sincere, conscientious, up- 
right, and patriotic man in the Congress 
than he. All those who know him inti- 
mately as I do will agree that what I have 
said is no exaggeration. For many years he 
has been a highly respected member of the 
California bar, a man who lost his only son 
in the service of his country, a fine, moral, 
family man. It hurt him deeply to be cen- 
sured by his own bar without a hearing and 
without cause. He was shocked when a 
colleague of his in the adjoining district, a 
man .with a prominent name but a man 
who is in no position to throw stones, placed 
the resolution of censure in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD—in a subtle violation of the 
rules of the House, and without even dis- 
cussing the matter with Mr. DoYLE or any 
other member of the committee. 

I need not tell you that the Communists 
and their apologists from coast to coast were 
delighted at the action of the board of gov- 
ernors and Jimmy ROOSEVELT. They have 
used this censure resolution effectively. 

I wonder when so-called responsible Amer- 
icans are going to learn the danger of the 
threat from within and stop attacking the 
policeman and start chasing the criminal, 


Senate Salad Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


} OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday, June 19, a new Senate salad 
will be introduced to the country 
at a luncheon in the Senate District 
of Columbia Committee room. I 
am very pleased that the Rutgers 
tomato will be amongst the vegeta- 
bles used in its preparation. New Jer- 
sey, the Garden State, has developed the 
tastiest, juciest and firmest tomato. The 
Rutgers tomato was named for the uni- 
versity where Prof. L. G. Schermer- 
horn spent years of experimentation in 
cultivating the seed. 

New Jersey is the third largest toma- 
to-producing State in the Union and in 
1956 $4,310,000 of tomato production 
went into the fresh market and $10,717,- 
000 produced for the canneries. The 
Rutgers tomato is the color standard 
for tomato juice. 

I am sure that Senate salad is going 
to be just a little bit better because of the 
fact that New Jersey has made its con- 
tribution to this new all-American dish. 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O merciful God, whose law is truth, 
whose statutes stand forever sure, we 
beseech Thee to grant unto us, who in 
the morning seek Thy face, fervently to 
desire, wisely to discern, and obediently 
to fulfill that which is pleasing unto 
Thee. Unite the hearts and minds of 
Thy servants in this ministry of public 
affairs to withstand the selfish pressures 
and to bear the heavy burdens that are 
here laid upon them. In these bafiling 
times, when false decisions may imperil 
the very survival of the precious heritage 
the Founding Fathers bequeathed to us, 
grant unto Thy servants who stand in 
this historic Chamber of governance 
tallness of stature that, rising above 
partisan division, they may see, beyond 
the walls of prideful opinions, the good 
of the largest number. We ask it in the 
Redeemer’s ever-blessed name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, June 18, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills, received from the 
House of Representatives on June 18, 
1957, were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 1061. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
military departments to settle certain claims 
for damage to, or loss of, property or personal 
injury or death, not cognizable under any 
other law; 

H.R.1942. An act for the relief of the 
Sergeant Bluff Consolidated School District; 

H. R. 6789. An act to provide for reason- 
able notice of applications to the United 
States courts of appeals for interlocutory 
relief against the orders of certain adminis- 
trative agencies; 

H.R. 7261. An act to amend the Federal 
Probation Act to make it applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 7536. An act to amend the act of 
January 12, 1951, as amended, to continue 
in effect the provisions of title II of the 
First War Powers Act, 1941; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary; 

H. R.3940. An act to grant certain lands 
to the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 4635. An act to provide for settle- 
ment and entry of public lands in Alaska 
containing coal, oil, or gas under section 10 
of the act of May 14, 1898, as amended; and 

H. R. 4830. An act to authorize revision of 
the tribal roll of the Eastern Band of Cher- 
okee Indians, North Carolina, and for other 


purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT, on today, 
June 19, 1957, signed the following bills 
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and joint resolutions received from the 
House of Representatives on June 18, 
1957, which had previously been signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


H.R. 1451. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Vaccaro; 

H.R.1765. An act for the relief of Ellen 
G. Marinas; 

H.R. 1837. An act for the relief of Elda 
Mondillo; 

H.R. 6548. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as regards persons in the medi- 
cal, dental, and allied specialist categories; 

H.R. 7143. An act to amend the act of 
August 3, 1950, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions relating to the author- 
ized personnel strengths of the Armed 
Forces; 

H.R.7505. An act to permit a retired offi- 
cer of the Navy to be employed in a com- 
mand status at Port Lyautey, Morocco; 

H. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment the convention between the United 
States of America and Norway, which en- 
tered into force on November 9, 1948, for 
disposition of the claim against the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
asserted by the Government of Norway on 
behalf of Christoffer Hannevig; 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain alien children; and 

H. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in bohai 
of certain aliens. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his seeretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 44) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
exchange certain lands in the State of 
New Mexico, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R.1446. An act for the relief of Philip J. 
Denton; 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Gillous 
M. Young; 

H. R. 1634. An act ser the relief of An- 
tonio Ranaletta; 

H. R. 1701. An act for she relief of Abram 
van Heyningen Hartendorp; 

H.R. 1861. An act for the relief of George 
W. Arnold; 

H. R. 2058. An act for the relief of the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; 

H. R. 2592. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Rolandone; 

H. R. 2740. An act for the relief of Mrs: 
Harriet Sakayo Hamamoto Dewa; 

H. R. 2928. An act for the relief of Harry 
and Sadie Woonteiler; 

H. R. 2937. An act for the relief of Clarence 
L. Harris; 

H.R. 2985. An act for the relief of Alton 
B. York; 
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H. R. 3280: An -aet for the relief of Mrs, 
Grace C. Hill; 

H.R. 3309. An act for the relief of Harry 
Gold; 

H.R. 3877. An act to validate a patent is- 
sued to Carl E. Robinson, of Anchor Point, 
Alaska, for certain land in Alaska, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3899. An act for the relief of William 
E. Heilmann; 

H. R. 4541. An act for the relief of Leslie 
A. Batdorf; 

H. R. 4992. An act for the relief of Michael 
D. Ovens; 

H.R.5183. An act to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon a certain claim 
of the Padbloc Co., Inc., and Harry G. Lank- 
ford, of Wichita, Kans.; 

H. R. 5627. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Emma Hankel; 

H.R. 6176. An act for the relief of Fouad 
George Baroody; 

_ H. R.6621. An act for the relief of Mrs. Jane 
Barnes; 

H. R. 6623. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States in Massachusetts to the Woods Hole 
Yacht Club; 

H.R. 7014. An act for the relief of Madam 
Henriette Buaillon and Stanley James Car- 
penter; 

H.R. 7213. An act for the relief of Louis 
S. Thomas and D. Grace Thomas; 

H.R. 7522. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of certain rights to remove timber from 
lands acquired by the United States; 

H.R. 7554. An act for the relief of Ed- 
ward Neal Fisher; 

H. J. Res. 338. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 
` H.J. Res. 340. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RERIN 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 1446. An act for the relief of Philip 
J. Denton; 
~ H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Gillous 
M. Young; 

H. R. 1634. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Ranaletta; 

H. R. 1701. An act for the relief of Abram 
van Heyningen Hartendorp; 

H. R. 1861. An act for the relief of George 
W. Arnold; 

H. R. 2058. An act for the relief of the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; 

H. R. 2592. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Rolandone; 

' H. R.2740. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harriet Sakayo Hamamoto Dewa; 

H. R. 2928. An act for the relief of Harry 
and Sadie Woonteiler; 

H. R.2937. An act for the relief of Clarencé 
L. Harris; 

H. R.2985. An act for the relief of Alton B. 
York; 

H. R. 3280. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Grace C. Hill; 

H. R. 3309. An act for the relief of Harry 
Gold; 

- H.R. 3899. An act for the relief of William 
E. Heilmann; 

EH. R. 4541. An act for the relief of Leslie 
A. Batdorf; 

H. R. 4992. An act for the relief of Michael 
D. Ovens; 

H.R.5183. An act to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon a certain claim 
of the Padbloc Co., Inc., and Harry G. Lank- 
ford, of Wichita, Kans.; 
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H. R. 5627. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Emma Hankel; — 

H.R. 6176. An act for the relief of Fouad 
George Baroody; 

H. R. 6621. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jane Barnes; 

H. R. 7014. An act for the relief of Madame 
Henriette Buaillon and Stanley James Car- 
penter; 

H.R. 7213. An act for the relief of Louis 
S. Thomas and D. Grace Thomas; 

H. R.7554. An act for the relief of Edward 
Neal Fisher; 

H. J. Res. 338. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3877. An act to validate a patent is- 
sued to Carl] E. Robinson, of Anchor Point, 
Alaska, for certain land in Alaska, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R.7522. An act to authorize the ex- 
tension of certain rights to remove timber 
from lands acquired by the United States; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 6623. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States im Massachusetts. to the 
Woods Hole Yacht Club; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Publie 
Lands Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs was au- 
thorized to meet today during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW, AT 11 A. M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today, it stand in adjournment un- 
til tomorrow, at tt a. m. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection——_ 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Texas say 11 o’clock to- 
‘morrow morning? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is there any special 
reason for having the Senate meet at 
11 a. m.—except that, of course, I realize 
that, in the sound discretion of our dis- 
tinguished majority leader, he always 
has a good reason for anything he pro- 
poses, and that if there were not, he 
would not have made the request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The un- 


finished business is Senate bill 555, the : 


Hells Canyon Dam bill; and several Sen- 
ators are anxious to discuss the bill and 
to have it voted on this week. If, by 


meeting at 11 o’clock, and perhaps by © 


having the session continue until late 
in the day, we could obtain a vote on 
Friday evening, the majority leader 
would like to do so, because certain Sen- 


ators have informed him that they would - 


like to avoid a vote on Saturday, if that 
is possible. 

So, after conferring with the minority 
leader, we- agreed that perhaps an 11 
o’clock opening would permit us to get 
the morning hour over and to get the 
bill urdcr con-ideration by the usual 

CilI——€03 
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time of convening. Then by having the 
session continue until 6:30 or 7:30 in the 
evening, perhaps on Friday we could 
reach a point where Senators would be 
willing to have the vote taken, and thus 
avoid the necessity of a Saturday ses- 
sion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is not 
my purpose to attempt to delay the vote 
on the Hells Canyon bill, and it is not 
my purpose at this time to attempt to 
delay a vote on any other issue which 
may be before the Senate. However, 
there may develop a parliamentary 
situation which might make it necessary 
for some conferences to be held, in order 
to determine just what course of pro- 
cedure should be followed; and in the 
long run it might save some time if we 
were to make it possible for such con- 
ferences to be held. 

Have the distinguished Senator from 
Texas and the distinguished minority 
leader had any conferences as to the 
possible time of adjournment today? 
That might help, as well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; but I 
had hoped that the session today might 
continue until 7 or 7:30 p. m., if sufficient 


speakers were available, and then to 


have the Senate adjourn sometime be- 
tween 7 and 8 p. m., but with the under- 
standing that there would be no votes 


after, say, 6 p. m. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, I shall not 
object, for I have such great deference 
for the esteemed majority leader. But I 
should dislike to see the Senate placed 
in such a position that Senators could 


not, without aksenting themselves from 


the floor, be able to confer with respect 


to possible parliamentary situations 


which might develop. However, I shall 


-not object. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection it is so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 


‘Senate proceeded to the consideration 


of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 


see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 


Agriculture and Forestry: 
Marshall R. Edwards, of Florida, to be a 


“member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
‘Farm Credit Administration; and 


George W. Lightburn, of Oklahoma, to he 
a member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
vice H. W. 

Clutter. : 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on: the calendar will be 
stated. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Coast and Geodetic nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 
~ The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc, and without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the nominations con- 
firmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. - 

The motion was. agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 


referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF CONTACT MINE TO 
MARINERS MUSEUM, NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Navy (Material), reporting, pursuant to 

law, that the Department of the Navy pro- 


poses to transfer a contact mine of “he type 


used in the North Sea barrage of World War 


I to the Mariners Museum of Newport News, 


Va.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN ` 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the. Commissioner, Im- 


.migration and Naturalization Service, De- 


partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies. of orders suspending depor- 
tation of certain aliens, together with a 
statement of the facts and pertinent provi- 
sions of law pertaining to each alien, and 
the reasons for ordering such suspension 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 


‘mittee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Department 

of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 


‘copies of orders granting the applications 


for permanent residence filed by certain 
aliens, together with a statement of the facts 


-and pertinent provisions of law as to each 


alien, and the reasons for granting such ap- 
plications (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting. a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide Federal contributions and author- 
ize payroll deductions for prepaid health 
insurance for Federal employees and their 
dependents, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Post. Office and Civil Service. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated. 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted at a reunion of the 
Class of 1917 of Bryn Mawr College, favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to return 
to Ryu Oyaizu, of Tokyo, Japan, certain 
funds impounded under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Santa Ana, Calif., Chamber of Com- 
merce, signed by Frank J. Gelinas, sec- 
retary-manager, remonstrating against Fed- 
eral aid to education; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, of 
Santa Ana, Calif., signed by Frank J. 
Gelinas, secretary-manager, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to increase postal 
rates; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE AS- 
SOCIATION OF COMMERCE URGES 
RENAMING OF GRASS RIVER 
LOCK ON ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
AS WILEY-DONDERO LOCK 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
was pleased to note in the public press 
that the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce had passed a resolution unani- 
mously favoring the granting of a well- 
deserved honor to the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WiLEY] and to the 
former chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee, former Congressman 
George Dondero, of Michigan. The pur- 
pose of the resolution is to secure the re- 
naming of the Grass River lock in the 
International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway as the Wiley-Dondero 
lock. 

Such a designation of this great por- 
tion of the seaway structure would be 
more than fitting, in view of the fact 
that it was our colleague from Wisconsin 
who took a leading part in the enact- 
ment of the seaway bill on the Senate 
side, and that thereafter it was his asso- 
ciate on the House Public Works Com- 
mittee who spearheaded enactment in 
the House of Representatives. 

This twin action, however, climaxed a 
jong, uphill fight, which had been waged 
by both these Midwest legislators over 
a period of many years. 

It is more than fitting that one of the 
two locks on the United States side of 
the border should be named in honor of 
the President of the United States who 
signed the seaway bill into law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution adopted by the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce together with an 
explanatory press release, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and press release were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 

LEGISLATIVE DIVISION, 
June 18, 1957. 
WILEY-DONDERO Lock RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce has long recognized the great 
economic advantages that will accrue to the 
Milwaukee metropolitan area, the State of 
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Wisconsin, the entire Great Lakes region 
and to international trade on the comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway project; 
and 
Whereas it is recognized that for many 
years efforts had been made to enlist sup- 
port of the United States Government in 
the St. Lawrence River development, but it 
was not until the 83d Congress passed Pub- 
lic Law 358 on May 6, 1954, which President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower approved on May 13, 
1954, that United States participation in the 
project was assured; and 
Whereas Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, then chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and Repre- 
sentative George A. Dondero, of Michigan, 
then chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee were coauthors of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway bill, now designated as the 
Wiley-Dondero bill, and were leaders in 
guiding the measure through the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, respec- 
tively; and 
Whereas a vital part of the seaway project, 
the Grass River lock at the east end of Long 
Sault Canal in the International Rapids sec- 
tion, is now under construction with com- 
pletion scheduled for 1959 when the sea- 
way will be opened to ocean traffic; and 
Whereas 1 of the 2 great locks in the 
American seaway project has been named 
the Eisenhower Lock in recognition of pres- 
idential support of the seaway project: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That in recognition of the great 
leadership of Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, and Representative George A. 
Dondero, of Michigan, and in tribute to 
their dauntless championship of the seaway 
over a period of many years, the board of 
directors of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce in meeting assembled on June 18, 
1957, does hereby recommend and urge to the 
Congress of the United States, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation of the United 
States that the Grass River lock in the In- 
ternational Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway be designated as the Wiley- 
Dondero lock as a fitting tribute to these 
two Congressional leaders for their contribu- 
tions in making the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project a reality; be it further 
Resolved, That all interested persons and 
organizations in the State of Wisconsin, the 
State of Michigan and all the Great Lakes 
region be invited to join with the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce in honor- 
ing the two Congressional leaders to whom 
must be attributed, in large part, the suc- 
cessful development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 
LESTER S., OLSEN, 
President. 
Attest: 
Ray H. WEISBROD, 
Executive Vice President. 
MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE URGES 
New NAME FoR SEAWAY Lock 


The Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
passed a resolution today urging Congress to 
designate the Grass River lock in the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway as the Wiley-Dondero lock. 

Association President Lester S. Olsen, pres- 
ident of the Olsen Publishing Co., noted that 
“this action was urged as a tribute to Wis- 
consin Senator ALEXANDER A. WILEY and 
Michigan Representative George A. Dondero 
for their great leadership and unselfish con- 
tributions in making the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project a reality.” 

Olsen led a group of 50 Milwaukee area 
business leaders on a tour of the seaway 
project June 11-13 to observe first-hand the 
greatest construction program the North 
American Continent has ever seen. 

The association plans to work through all 
interested persons and organizations in the 
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State of Wisconsin and the State of Michi- 
gan to help insure that this honor becomes 
a reality. 

This action was taken at a regular meeting 
of the association’s board of directors Tues- 
day afterncon, June 18. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How many locks 
are there going to be in that seaway? 
Does the Senator know? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was wondering if 


` there were going to be enough locks to 


name one after a Democrat. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I hope there may 
be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If there are not, 
we shall have to look into the resolution 
and perhaps amend it. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

8.846. A bill for the establishment of a 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission to study the outdoor rec- 
reation resources of the public lands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
471). 

By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 1417. A bill relating to the affairs of the 
Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma (Rept. 
No. 472). 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 32. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring Congressional recognition of the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum to 
be located in Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 2319. A bill for the relief of Cho Mae 
Wha; 

S. 2320. A bill for the relief of Huh Hai 
Sook; and 

S. 2321. A bill for the relief of Mai Soon 
Bai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE): 

S. 2322. A bill for the relief of Linda Diane 
Hunt (Chun Sun Nam); 

S. 2323. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Marie Waddington (Helen Lee); 

S. 2324. A bill for the relief of Elaine Marie 
Simonton (Yu Keum Ok); and 

S. 2325. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Paul Klinger (Lee James); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. HILL): 

S. 2326. A bill for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Department of the Air Force, 
Mobile Air Materiel Area; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN): 

S. 2327. A bill for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Department of the Air Force, 
Mobile Air Materiel Area; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2328. A bill for the relief of Sieglinde 

Preiss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 2329. A bill for the relief of Jean Kim 
Wickes; 

S. 2330. A bill for the relief of Cynthia 
Cay Huffman; and 

S. 2331. A bill for the relief of Lois Jean 
Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S.2332. A bill for the relief of the Mc- 
Laughlin Community Hospital; 

S. 2333. A bill for the relief of Memorial 
Hospital Association, Inc.; and 

S. 2334. A bill for the relief of Lowe Clinic 
and Hospital; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

5.2335. A bill to amend section 239 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 2386. A bill providing for a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Redwood 
River, at Marshall, Minn.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THYE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 2337. A bill for the relief of Stamatiki 
` Demetrick Nicolakaki; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2338. A bill for the relief of Paul An- 
drew Venema and Mark Berend Venema; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. CARLSON} (by 
request) : 

S. 2339. A bill to provide Federal contri- 
butions and authorize payroll deductions for 
prepaid health insurance for Federal em- 
ployees and their dependents, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

5.2340. A bill for the relief of Laszlo Kal- 

mar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 2341. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of representatives of the United States 
in the organs of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and to make other provisions 
with respect to the participation of the 
United States in that Agency, and for other 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pastore when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

§. 2342. A bill for the relief of Robert Pin- 
eda and Richard Pineda; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. FLAN- 
DERS, Mr. Ives, and Mr. Javits) : 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress to an 
amendment of the agreement between the 
States of Vermont and New York relating to 
the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN IMMIGRANT 
ORPHANS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
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senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morsel, I introduce four more private 
orphan immigration bills, for reference 
to the appropriate committee of the 
Senate. I hope general orphan legisla- 
tion will be speedily enacted, and that 
these four private bills will not need to 
be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER 
(for himself and Mr. Morse), were re- 
ceived, read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as follows: 

S. 2322. A bill for the relief of Linda Diane 
Hunt (Chun Sun Nam); 

S. 2323. A bill for the relief of Barbara Ma- 
rie Waddington (Helen Lee); 

S. 2324. A bill for the relief of Elaine Ma- 
rie Simonton (Yu Keum Ok); and 

S. 2325. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Paul Klinger (Lee James). 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION AND 
SURVEY OF REDWOOD RIVER, 
MARSHALL, MINN. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill for appropriate reference. 
This bill would permit the Secretary of 
the Army to proceed with the prelim- 
inary examination and survey of the 
fiood situation in western Minnesota, 
which has wrought such devastation to 
the city of Marshall, Minn., as well as 
the countryside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2336) providing for a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of the 
Redwood River, at Marshall, Minn., in- 
troduced by Mr. THYE, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, by request, on behalf of 
myself, and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON}, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to provide Federal 
contributions and authorize payroll de- 
ductions for prepaid health insurance 
for Federal employees and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes. 

This bill would provide for both basic 
health insurance and major medical in- 
surance for Federal employees and their 
families. It would have the Government 
share in the cost of this insurance, and 
would provide for administration of the 
program by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

I believe it is high time that legisla- 
tion providing for health insurance for 
Government workers should be enacted. 
It is my understanding that virtually all 
large employers furnish this so-called 
fringe benefit to their employees, and 
that most of them have done so for some 
time past. The Government employee 
group is thus one of the last, if not the 
last, sizable force of workers who do not 
have this benefit furnished to them as 
part of their contract of employment. 

I understand this program has been 
worked out over @ period of 3 years or so, 
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with leaders of the large employee or- 
ganizations participating and furnishing 
advice, support, and counsel. 

I know health insurance is a consider- 
ably more complicated subject than life 
insurance. It is offered in various forms 
and at a wide range of prices. It is 
offered in many combinations of protec- 
tion against costs of hospitalization, of 
surgical care, of in-hospital medical care, 
out-of-hospital medical care, extended 
benefits, major medical benefits, and so 
on. 

What combination of these benefits is 
actually best for Federal employees is a 
question on which reasonable men may 
well disagree. It is a question on which 
complete agreement of all interested 
parties can, I suppose, never be reached. 

However, the bill we have before us 
outlines a program of health insurance 
protection which the employees, through 
their organizational leaders, have en- 
dorsed in principle. I understand the 
main difficulty has been over the extent 
of Government participation. This is 
something the Congress will have to de- 
cide after hearing all the facts. 

With the short time remaining to us 
in this session, it is not likely that it will 
be possible to hold hearings and to give 
the measure the full and careful consid- 
eration which this subject warrants. 

If this turns out to be the case, as I 
fear it will, I would hope that the com- 
mittee staff can give the program con- 
centrated study during the recess. It 
will thus be possible to initiate hearings 
@S Soon as we reconvene in January. 

I ask unanimous consent that œ sec- 
tional analysis of the bill, together with 
an explanation of its provisions, may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred: 
and, without objection, the sectional 
analysis and explanation will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2339) to provide Federal 
contributions and authorize payroll de- 
ductions for prepaid health insurance 
for Federal employees and their depend- 
ents, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina (for 
himself and Mr. Carson) (by request), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The sectional analysis and explanation 
presented by Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina are as follows: 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH INSURANCE ACT 
SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 

The title of the bill directs attention to 
the important facts that the proposed in- 
surance will be financed by a combination of 
Government. contributions and deductions 
from the employees’ pay. 

Section 1 creates a short title for easy 
citation. 

Title I—Basic Health Insurance 

Section 101 provides for the same eligi- 
bility as is provided for life insurance under 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act. Provisions pertinent only to life in- 
surance have not been used. The two in- 
surance acts are not connected, although 
some of the provisions are similar. 

All civilian employees and officers of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of the Federal Government will be eligible 
for voluntary participation unless excluded 
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by law or the Commission’s regulations. The 
coverage extends to officers and employees of 
Government owned corporations except 
those under the Farm Credit Administration 
which have a member of the board of direc- 
tors elected by private interests. Specific 
provision has been made to cover the officers 
and employees of Gallaudet College. A 
definition in section 102 includes the Offi- 
cial Reporters of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and their employees 
under the legislative branch for the pur- 
poses of this bill. 

Only one group of employees is excluded 
by law: Noncitizen employees permanently 
stationed outside the continental limits of 
the United States. 

The Commission’s regulations may exclude 
employees whose coverage would be im- 
practical, such as-short term and intermit- 
tent employees. 

‘The section requires every employee seek- 
ing coverage under the bill to enroll for both 
types of insurance offered by the bill, i. e., 
(1) basic Lealth insurance, and (2) major 
medical insurance. In other words, the bill 
makes a “package offer” and an employee 
cannot enroll for only one type of the insur- 
ance provided. The only exceptions to this 
requirement are (1) employees age 65 or 
over and retired employees, both of which 
groups may continue their major medical 
insurance whether they have basic health 
insurance or not and (2) such other groups 
of employees designated by Commission reg- 
ulations as have been provided by act of 
Congress with basic health benefits; these 
may enroll for major medical insurance 
whether they have basic health insurance 
or not. 

Section. 102 sets forth the definitions of 
five terms used in the bill. 

“Carrier” is defined to include every rec- 
ognized type of commercial insurance and 
prepayment health care organization, in- 
cluding within the definition national asso- 
ciations of Federal employees. 

The definition of “children” is somewhat 
more liberal than usual in that it covers 
them from birth to 21 years of age. Fre- 
quently, insurance plans exclude infants and 
children 19 years of age or older unless the 
latter are students. The definition of 
“children” in the present bill avoids the 
complex determinations of student status 
and is considered to be an equitable com- 
promise on the age question. 

“Dependent” is defined to include wife 
(or husband) and children only. A distinc- 
tion is drawn between the dependents of 
male and female employees. This distinc- 
tion is based on the premise that under nor- 
mal conditions, a husband is responsible for 
the care and support of his unmarried chil- 
dren and, therefore, such children of a 


female employee whose husband is capable. 


of self-support are not eligible to be en- 
rolled as dependents. However, the unmar- 
ried children of a female employee are eli- 
gible for enrollment as dependents if they 
receive no support from a father. Provi- 
sion is made for a dependency coverage of 
unmarried children over 21 years of age if 
they became incapable of self-support prior 
to age 21 and are still incapable of self- 
support. Dependency coverage is extended 
to the husband of a female employee only 
when he is incapable of self-support. 

“Legislative branch” is defined to include 
the official reporters of the proceedings and 
debates of the Senate and their employees. 

“Premium” is defined in a manner suffi- 
ciently broad to encompass payments for 
the type of insurance or services regularly 
provided by any of the types of carriers 
defined previously. 

Section 103 provides that each employee 
covered by the act may enroll for either him- 
self or himself and his dependents in any 
basic group health insurance plan that he 
selects. The employee’s enrollment must, of 
course, meet the enrollment requirements 
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of the plan selected and, as subsequently 
provided in section 108, the plan must also 
meet certain minimum requirements. The 
most significant aspect of section 103 is the 
fact that the employee is free to make a 
voluntary selection of any of the many health 
insurance plans availabie. 

Section 104 contains provision for the em- 
ployee to submit a written notice of enroll- 
ment authorizing deduction from his pay 
of the amount necessary to pay his share 
of the cost of the insurance. This section 
grants the Commission authority to pre- 
scribe the form of the enrollment notice 
and the conditions of enrollment, and re- 
serves to the employee the right to cancel 
the notice in a manner prescribed by the 
Commission. This single notice is for 
major medical, as well as basic health pur- 
poses. 

Section 105 specifies that the employee’s 
share of the cost of the basic health insur- 
ance will be premium payable for the plan 
selected, minus the amount paid on that 
premium by the Government contribution 
prescribed in the next section. 

Section 106 contains the provision estab- 
lishing the amount of the Government con- 
tribution toward the cost of the basic health 
insurance selected by the employee. With 
but one exception the Government contri- 
bution is set at 50 cents for each biweekly 
pay period if the insurance is for the em- 
ployee alone, and $1.50 for each such pay 
period when the insurance covers the em- 
ployee and at least one dependent. The 
sole exception is when the 50 cents or $1.50 
contribution exceeds one-third of the pre- 
mium. In the latter instance, the Govern- 
ment contribution will be restricted to one- 
third of the premium cost. This is the only 
exception to the contribution figure and 
that figure is otherwise unchanged regard- 
less of the type of plan or plans selected by 
the employee. This section assures the 
appropriate application of the Government 
contribution by requiring that the contri- 
bution be made only after the deduction has 
been made for the employee’s share of the 
premium. Provision is made in section 301 
for adjustments for employees paid at inter- 
vals other than biweekly. 

Section 107 contains a direction to the 
agency heads to pay over the employee de- 
ductions and the Government contributions. 
The Comptroller General is given authority 
to prescribe or approve procedures relative 
to paying and accounting for these sums. 
Such procedures may require the establish- 
ment by the carriers of not more than five 
clearinghouses to receive payment for all 
the carriers. 


Section 108 sets forth, in subsection (a), 


- the minimum requirements that a plan must 


offer before the carrier is eligible to receive 
the premium payments from the Govern- 
ment for the cost of basic health insurance. 
It also authorizes the Commission to pre- 
scribe additional requirements relating to 
benefits, financial responsibility of carriers, 
and continuity of coverage. The most note- 
worthy requirements specified are those pro- 
viding for the continuation of coverage in 
the event that the employee transfers, is 
separated, or retires. Except in the case of 
transfer, continuation of coverage may be 
in the form of individual rather than group 
insurance but must be otherwise simi- 
lar to the insurance provided under the 
bill. In addition, the section prohibits dis- 
crimination as to coverage because of race, 
sex, or hazardous employment, and adverse 
amendment of coverage due to the age of 
an insured person. Requirements are pro- 
vided for an offering at group rates, for a 
certificate summarizing the plan of insur- 
ance, for advance notice of premium change, 
and for each carrier to furnish such infor- 
mation as may be needed in connection with 
@ claim for major medical insurance. Fi- 


nally, one requirement provides that bene- 
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fit payments shall. not be excluded due to 
any preexisting physical condition except 
pregnancy. 

Subsection (b) contains provision for the 
establishment of procedures under which 
the Commission may withdraw approval 
from any plan after appropriate notice and 
opportunity to be heard. It also recognizes 
the inherent differences between a group 
practice prepayment plan and other basic 
health insurance plans and provides that 
carriers offering the former may qualify 
without meeting all of the requirements es- 
tablished for the latter. This subsection 
makes provision for the Commission to sub- 
stitute different requirements for those 
waived in the case of a group practice pre- 
payment plan. 


Title II—Major medical insurance 


Section 201 refers back to the employee’s 
notice of enrollment filed under section 104 
and provides that the same notice will 
authorize a salary deduction for the em- 
ployee’s major medical insurance. This sec- 
tion, without specifically so providing, 
emphasizes the legal requirement that an 
employee cannot enroll for the basic health 
insurance without also enrolling for the 
major medical insurance. The amount for 
the biweekly salary deduction is established 
by this section as not to exceed 25 cents for 
an enrollment of the employee alone or 75 
cents for the employee and at least one de- 
pendent. Section 301 authorizes propor- 
tionate deductions for employees not paid 
biweekly. 

Section 202 provides for the Government 
contribution toward the cost of major medi- 
cal insurance. The Government contribu- 
tion is established as in the Federal Em- 
ployees Life Insurance Act, at one-half of the 
employee deduction set under section 201. 
As in section 106, provision is made for the 
Government contribution to be made only 
after an authorized salary deduction in or- 
der to assure appropriate use of Government 
funds. 

Section 203 sets forth the circumstances 
under which the major medical insurance 
will generally continue without further cost 
to the employee or his agency. Broadly 
speaking, these are when the employee re- 
tires, when he reaches the age of 65, when 
he is in receipt of Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act benefits, and when he is on 
leave without pay for not longer than 12 
months. This section also specifies that in- 
surance will otherwise cease when payroll 
deductions are no longer made. 

Section 204 is composed of three subsec- 
tions, each controlling a separate phase of 
the provisions of the policies for major 
medical insurance that may be purchased 
under the bill. 

Subsection (a) of section 204 spells out the 
amount of medical (including surgical) and 
hospital expense insurance benefits. In the 
case of medical expenses, a flat $100 de- 
ductible is established for all employees, 
This $100 deductible is applied after exclu- 
sion of the standard surgical fees established 
under section 205 and medical expenses Cov- 
ered by other policies or contracts. In re- 
gard to hospital expenses, there are exclusions 
for the first 70 days of hospitalization in a 
calendar year and such additional hospital 
expenses in that year as may be covered by 
other policies or contracts. These provisions 
contemplate that standard surgical fees and 
some other medical expenses and the first 
70 days of hospitalization can be covered 
under the basic health policy purchased un- 
der title I. The additional deduction of $100 
is based on the assumption that ordinary 
medical expenses for persons in reasonably 
good health will not exceed $100 a year, and 
the desire to eliminate the disproportion- 
ately high administrative costs of processing 
small claims. 
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The amount of the major medical insur- 
ance benefits will be 75 percent of the medi- 
cal (including surgical) and hospital ex- 
penses incurred after the exclusions and the 
deductible have been satisfied. 

The medical (including surgical) and hos- 
pital expenses covered, and certain special 
provisions applicable in the event of a com- 
mon accident and for expenses incurred in 
the final 90 days of a calendar year, are ex- 
plained in detail in the specifications 
attached. 

Subsection (b) of section 204 provides for 
an aggregate maximum of $10,000 in bene- 
fits for each insured person with a prohibi- 
tion against payment of over $5,000 for ex- 
penses incurred in any single calendar year. 
The $10,000 aggregate maximum is reinstate- 
able prior to the end of the year in which the 
employee reaches the age of 65 upon the 
submission of evidence of insurability that 
is satisfactory to the carrier and approved 
by the Commission. 

It is contemplated to include a provision 
in the Commission’s regulations that 1 year 
of continuous employment by an insured 
employee, without major medical care, will 
constitute conclusive evidence of insura- 
bility. When the unused balance of the ag- 
gregate maximum for an employee or his 
dependents is less than $5,000 at the end of 
the calendar year in which the employee 
attains the age of 65, each such person will 
have an automatic reinstatement to a new 
$5,000 maximum without evidence of insura- 
bility. 

Subsection (c) of section 204 sets forth 
2 restrictions on benefits. These limit bene- 
fit payments to expenses actually incurred 
for which the insured person is obligated by 
law to pay, and which would have been made 
had no insurance existed. ‘These are ex- 


pected to prevent the payment of unreason-. 


able charges and, also, to prevent the pay- 
ment of expenses which the insured person 
has not incurred or is not obligated to pay. 
Benefits will not be paid for persons enrolled 
as dependents who do not meet the require- 
ments of section 102 for dependents on the 
date the expense is incurred. 

Section 205 recognizes the fact that there 
are established local fee schedules for surgi- 
cal procedures and provides that such sched- 
ules may be adopted for use by the Commis- 
sion in connection with the surgical exclusion 
referred to in section 204 (a). The Commis- 
sion will consider the recognition or adoption 
of such schedules by State and county medi- 
cal societies and will, as far as administra- 
tively practical, recognize geographical varia- 
tions in surgical charges. 

Section 206 contains provisions paralleling 
those now included in the Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as amended. 
These provide for the creation of a fund 
composed of the amounts deducted from the 
salaries of employees and the Government’s 
contributions. This fund, which will be 
maintained in the United States Treasury, 
will be available for premium payments for 
major medical insurance, and for expenses 
of the Commission incurred in the adminis- 
tration of this act. In addition, provision 
is made for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to invest and reinvest the moneys in the 
fund in Government obligations and apply 
any interest therefrom to the fund. 

Section 207 is a lengthy, technical section 
that is identical, insofar as possible, with 
counterpart provisions in several sections of 
the Federal Employees Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

Subsection (a) of section 207 authorizes 
the Commission to purchase a contract or 
contracts of major medical insurance. This 
subsection contains provisions designed to 
assure that each carrier selected will be 
legally competent and otherwise qualified to 
administer insurance of the size and nature 
contemplated. “Group health benefit pay- 
ments” is the yardstick most comparable to 
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“group life insurance in force,” the yard- 
stick used in the Federal Employees Group 
Life Insurance Act for determining the ade- 
quacy of a carrier. 

Subsection (b) of section 207 is self-ex- 
planatory in providing that the carriers will 
establish an administrative office under a 
name to be approved by the Commission. 

Subsection (c) of section 207 requires 
that each contract of major medical insur- 
ance will include a basic premium rate con- 
sistent with the lowest rates generally 
charged for new group major medical con- 
tracts issued to large employers. Provision 
is made for the subsequent adjustment of 
the rate as required by experience and as 
determined by the Commission. 

Subsection (d) of section 207 contains 
provisions concerning the maximum expense 
and risk charges that are*analogous to those 
relating to the basic premium rate discussed 
above in regard to subsection (c). 

Subsection (e) of section 207 provides 
that each carrier shall give an accounting to 
the Commission for all income and expense 
under each contract. Provision is made for 
the holding of any excess of premium income 
over expenses in an interest-bearing con- 
tingency reserve. This reserve will be held 
by the carrier until such time as it reaches 
an amount sufficient to provide for adverse 
fluctuations in future charges, at which 
time any further excess will be deposited in 
the fund referred to in section 206. Provi- 
sion is also made to payments into the fund 
when a contract is discontinued with a posi- 
tive balance remaining in the contingency 
reserve. 

Subsection (f) of section 207 establishes 
the bill’s major medical insurance benefits 
as those which are provided at the issuance 
of the initial contract or contracts pur- 
chased. This subsection also contains a 
provision authorizing the Commission to 
amend the benefits in any manner after con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee re- 
ferred to in section 304. The authority to 
amend the benefits is limited so that they 
may not be reduced below 75 percent of the 
value of the benefits provided at the issuance 
of the initial contract or contracts. This 
limitation is included as it is believed that a 
greater reduction of benefits should be made 
only after legislative consent whereas, less 
drastic changes would not warrant legisla- 
tive action. An example of a less drastic type 
of change is an instance when the actual 
claims cost is less than anticipated so that 
an increase in the benefits is justifiable. 

A decrease in the benefits may be justified 
when the actual claims cost is more than 
anticipated. Change in the benefit struc- 
ture, not involving change in the actual 
claims cost, might also be desirable due to 
changes in medical care practices or in em- 
ployee insurance needs. 

The increase in benefits under subsection 
(f£) of section 207 would not authorize an 
increase in either the deductions from em- 
ployees’ pay or the Government contribution 
beyond the established maximums in sec- 
tions 201 and 202. 

Subsection (g) of section 207 requires 
the carriers of major medical insurance to 
reinsure portions of such insurance with 
other qualified insurers: This will have the 
effect of distributing the tremendous volume 
of insurance among many interested insur- 
ers and will provide financial stability to the 
program. The allocation of the reinsurance 
will follow the pattern now operating satis- 
factorily in connection with the Federal Em- 
ployees Group Life Insurance Act. 

In a manner similar to that in the Fed- 
eral Employees Group Life Insurance Act, 
a formula is included for determining the 
proportionate amount of insurance to be 
retained by an issuing carrier and the 
amount to be given to a reinsuring insurer. 
The proportions established under the for- 
mula assure smaller carriers of a larger share 
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of reinsurance than such carriers would re- 
ceive on a basis strictly proportionate to 
their total health insurance benefit pay- 
ments. Provision is included to prohibit an 
issuing carrier or reinsuring insurer from 
retaining insurance in an amount so large 
that it exceeds 25 percent of the carrier’s 
total group health insurance benefit pay- 
ments made in the latest calendar year 
for which information is available. 
Subsection (h) of section 207 provides that 
the Commission may redetermine the eligi- 
bility of reinsuring insurers and the propor- 
tion of insurance allocable as necessary but 
not less often than every 3 years and when- 
ever a participating insurer withdraws. 
Section 208 will require that each insured 
employee be furnished with a certificate 
setting forth the benefits to which he and 
his dependents may be entitled, and sum- 
‘marizing other pertinent information. 


Title I1I—General Provisions 


Section 301 recognizes that some Federal 
employees are not paid on a biweekly basis 
and, accordingly, makes provision for adjust- 
ing the salary deductions or Government 
contributions at a proportionate rate. 

Section 302 grants the Commission final 
responsibility for deciding questions of de=- 
pendency and disability relating to the ques- 
tion of dependency. In order to assure uni- 
form and equitable treatment, it is believed 
that these questions should be decided at 
one point. The Commission already has the 
facilities for deciding such questions in re- 
tirement situations. 

Section 303 is self explanatory in grant- 
ing the Commission authority to promulgate 
regulations necessary to implement the bill. 

Section 804 grants to the Chairman of the 
Commission the authority to appoint a com- 
mittee to advise the Commission on matters 
under the bill. This committee will be com- 
posed of insured employees or elected rep- 
resentatives of Federal employees, and per- 
sons experienced in group-health insurance. 

Section 305 requires an annual report to 
Congress by the Commission relative to the 
operation of the bill. 

Section 306 authorizes the Commission to 
set the effective date of the insurance, the 
salary deductions, and the Government con- 
tributions. It is contemplated that this 
effective date will be as soon as possible 
after enactment, taking into consideration 
the necessity for preparing regulations, draft- 
ing forms, contracting for insurance, and 
similar activities. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN 
FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND THEIR DE- 
PENDENTS 


This health insurance plan will make 
available group hospitalization, surgical, 
medical, and other personal health service 
benefits, including major medical expense 


- insurance, for civilian officers and employees 


of the Federal Government and their de- 
pendents. The plan is offered as a combined 
package including basic health insurance 
and major medical insurance; an employee 
may not elect to participate in only one part 
of the plan except that (1) an employee 
may, if he wishes, discontinue his basic 
health insurance after he reaches age 65 or 
retires and (2) the Commission may by reg- 
ulation designate groups of employees who 
may enroll for the major medical insurance 
without enrolling for basic health insurance 
when such groups have been provided with 
basic health benefits by another act of 
Congress. 


SECTION I. COVERAGE (APPLICABLE TO BOTH BASIC 
HEALTH INSURANCE AND MAJOR MEDICAL 
EXPENSE INSURANCE) 


A. Employees covered: All employees in the 
executive, judicial, and legislative branches 
of the Government and of the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia, and 
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employees of Gallaudet College, with the 
following exceptions: 

(a) employees of any corporation under 
the supervision of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration of which corporation any member of 
the board of directors is elected or appointed 
by private interests, and 

(b) employees excluded by regulation of 
the Commission. 

B. Dependents covered: Dependents as de- 
fined in section III. 


SECTION II. COST 


A. To the Government: 

1. Basic health insurance: One-third of the 
premium or subscription charge up to 50 
cents biweekly if the employee is insured for 
himself alone, or up to $1.50 biweekly if he 
is insured for himself and one or more de- 
pendents. Total yearly cost is estimated to 
be $51.4 million. 

2. Major medical expense insurance: Not to 
exceed 50 percent of the amount of each em- 
ployee’s share of the cost. (Estimated 1214 
cents biweekly for single employee coverage 
and 3744 cents biweekly for employee and de- 
pendent coverage.) Coverage is continued 
without further cost to the Government 
when the employee reaches age 65, retires, 
or is receiving employees’ compensation and 
is unable to return to duty. Total yearly 
cost is estimated to be $13.1 million.. 

3. Estimated yearly cost to Government for 
both basic and major medical insurance— 
$6414 million. 

B. To the employee: 

1. Basic health insurance: Amount of pre- 
mium or subscription charge for the group 
health plan selected by him less the amount 
of the Government contribution outlined 
above. 

2. Major medical expense insurance: Esti- 
mated 25 cents biweekly if employee is in- 
sured for himself alone, or 75 cents biweekly 
if employee is insured for himself and one 
or more dependents. Coverage is continued 
without further cost to the employee when 
he reaches age 65, retires, or is receiving em- 
ployees’ compensation and is unable to re- 
turn to duty. 

8. The combined cost is shared between 
the Government and the employee on a 
144-2, basis; i. e., on the same basis as group 
life insurance. 


SECTION III. DEFINITION OF CHILDREN AND DE- 
PENDENTS (APPLICABLE TO BASIC HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE AND MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
INSURANCE) 


A. The term “children” includes the em- 
ployee’s own children or lawfully adopted 
children, stepchildren, foster children, and 
other children who depend upon the em- 
ployee for support and who reside with the 
employee in a regular parent-child relation- 
ship. 

B. The term “dependent” means— 

(1) In the case of any male employee— 

(a) his wife : 

(b) his unmarried children under 21 years 
of age, and his unmarried children over 21 
years of age who are incapable of self-support 
by reason of mental or physical disability, 
and who became so incapable before reaching 
age 21; 

(2) In the case of any female employee— 

(a) her husband, if he is incapable of self- 
support by reason of mental or physical dis- 
ability; 

(b) her unmarried children under 21 years 
of age, and her unmarried children over 21 
years of age who are incapable of self-support 
by reason of mental or physical disability, 
and who became so incapable before reaching 
age 21; Provided, That her husband is de- 
ceased or is a dependent included in (a) 
immediately preceding, or Provided, That the 
children receive no support from a father, a 
stepfather, or an adoptive father. 

The fact of dependency will be determined 
by the Civil Service Commission. Its de- 
cision with respect to such matters will be 
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final and conclusive and not subject to re- 
view: The Commission may order or direct 
at any time such medical or other examina- 
tions as it deems necessary to determine the 
facts relative to the nature and degree of 
disability of any such dependent. No person 
will be considered a dependent who is in 
the armed forces of any country. No person 
will be covered both as an employee and as 
a dependent, and no person may be con- 
sidered as a dependent of more than one 
employee. 

A basic health insurance plan may have 
a more liberal definition of either dependent 
or children; these other individuals may be 
included under the basic plan, but the 
amount of Government contribution for basic 
health insurance will be based on the de- 
pendents, if any, who meet the definition of 
this section. 


SECTION IV. DESCRIPTION OF BASIC HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


A. Choice of plan: An employee may enroll 
in any approved prepaid plan of group health 
insurance or group health care which meets 
the minimum eligibility standards outlined 
in (B) below and others which may be estab- 
lished by Commission regulations. Insurance 
carriers underwriting or sponsoring health 
insurance plans include prepayment com- 
munity nonprofit organizations, employee 
organizations, and commercial insurance 
companies. Group health care plans are 
offered by group practice prepayment or- 
ganizations. 

B. Minimum eligibility standards. 

1. Group health insurance plans: To be 
eligible to receive the Government contribu- 
tion toward premium or subscription pay- 
ments and the facility of payroll deductions 
any group health insurance plan must under- 
take to provide coverage in accordance with 
at least the following minimum standards: 

(a) The plan must be offered at group 
rates. 

(b) There must be no discrimination on 
entry into the plan because of race or sex. 

(c) The plan must provide that an em- 
ployee, or the surviving dependents of a de- 
ceased employee, shall have the right to 
continue coverage, without evidence of in- 
surability, upon separation or retirement or 
death of the employee. The continuing cov- 
erage may be either individual or group in- 
surance. It must be similar in benefits, 
premiums, and other provisions to plans 
then being offered by the carrier for continu- 
ance of coverage in like circumstances. 

(d) The plan must provide that when an 
employee currently enrolled under a basic 
health insurance plan is transferred within 
his agency or between agencies he shall be 
immediately eligible for basic health cover- 
age at his new location. This immediate 
eligibility will not affect adversely any claim 
incurred under his former plan. 

(e) For so long as the employee remains 
employed, the plan may not reduce benefits 
nor increase premiums or subscription 
changes because of age without prior ap- 
proval by the Commission. 

(£) The carrier must furnish the employee 
a policy, certificate, or agreement summa- 
rizing the conditions of the plan, including 
those concerning benefits, claims, and pay- 
ments. 


(g) The carrier must agree to furnish noti- 
fication of any change in premium or sub- 
scription charges at least 3 months in ad- 
vance of the change. 

(h) The carrier must furnish the insured 
person or the major medical insurer infor- 
mation required to process claims for major 
medical expense insurance. 

(i) The carrier must accept enrollment in 
the plan, without regard to age or physical 
condition, of any employee who enrolls with- 
in a reasonable period, as prescribed by the 
Commission, after he first becomes eligible 
for the plan. 
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(j) The plan must not exclude payment of 
benefits for any preexisting physical condi-. 
tions, but payment. of benefits for a preg- 
nancy existing on the effective date of cover- 
age of a female employee or dependent shall 
not be required. 

2. Group practice prepayment,health care 
plans: To be eligible to receive the Govern- 
ment contribution toward subscription or 
membership payments and the facility of 
payroll deductions, any group practice pre- 
payment health care plan must undertake to 
provide coverage in accordance with stand- 
ards imposed on other carriers; alternatively 
the Commission may impose other require- 
ments in substitution for some of these. 

8. Commission disapproval of plans: The 
Civil Service Commission may withdraw ap- 
proval of any pian after giving the carrier 
at least 3 months’ notice and opportunity to 
submit its reasons why approval should be 
continued. 

C. Payment to carriers: The sums with- 
held from employees and the sums contrib- 
uted by the Government will be paid by the 
agency or department head in such manner 
as may be prescribed or approved by the 
Comptroller General. 


SECTION V. DESCRIPTION OF MAJOR MEDICAL 
EXPENSE INSURANCE 


A. Benefit formula: 

1. Schedule of benefits: For each covered 
individual benefits are: 

(a) Seventy-five percent of the covered 
medical expenses (including surgical ex- 
penses) incurred in a calendar year on ac- 
count of that individual which are in ex- 
cess of the sum of (i) $100 and (ii) cash or 
service benefits for such covered expenses un- 
der any other policy or contract of insur- 
ance. 

(b) Seventy-five percent of the hospital ex- 
pense of the types covered by the policy in- 
curred in a calendar year on account of that 
individual after excluding (i) all hospital 
expenses incurred in the first 70 days of hos- 
pitalization in that year, and (ii) all hospital 
expenses incurred thereafter which are cov- 
ered by any other policy or contract of in- 
surance. 

In the design of the plan it has been an- 
ticipated that each covered individual would 
be insured under an adequate basic surgical 
plan. In order to provide as uniform benefits 
as possible for all covered individuals the 
Commission will approve standard surgical 
fee schedules after consideration of local fee 
schedules approved by State and local medi- 
cal societies. For individuals with no basic 
surgical insurance or insured under surgical 
plans providing benefits tess liberal than the 
standard schedules the appropriate fees from 
the standard surgical fee schedule will be 
used in determining the benefits to be paid. 

2. Maximum benefits: For each covered 
individual the maximum benefit payable is 
$10,000 ($5,000 in any one year); more than 
$10,000 will be payable if the reinstatement 
requirements outlined in “D. Other benefit 
provisions” are satisfied. 

B. Covered expenses: Covered expenses are 
charges incurred for services of the following 
kinds when performed or prescribed by a 
physician or surgeon and to the extent such 
expenses are reasonable, necessary, and cus- 
tomary: 

1. Covered medical expenses: 

(a) Charges by surgeons and assistant sur- 
geons including pre- and post-operative care 
for surgical procedures as defined in “Part E. 
Definitions.” Major medical insurance will 
cover these charges only to the extent they 
exceed the larger of (1) the fee schedule in 
the appropriate standard local surgical fee 
schedule or (2) the amount payable under 
any other policy or contract. 

(b) Services of physicians, including spe- 
cialists, for other than surgical operations, 


1See pt. C for expenses not covered. 
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such as treatment at home, office, or hospi- 
tal; examination; diagnosis; consultation; in- 
jections; psychiatric care; pediatric care. 

(c) Services of registered graduate nurses, 
other than a nurse who ordinarily resides in 
the employee’s home or who is a member of 
the employee’s immediate famiiy 

(d) Medical expenses when not covered as 
inhospital expenses under “2” below, such 
as: anesthesia; X-ray, laboratory, and other 
diagnostic services; oxygen and its adminis- 
tration; X-ray or radium treatment; drugs 
and medicines; rental of iron lung or other 
durable equipment, such as wheelchairs, re- 
quired for temporary therapeutic use; blood 
transfusions; this will include blood or blood 
derivatives upon presentation of satisfactory 
evidence that local conditions were such that 
it was necessary for the insured to incur ex- 
penses for such blood or blood derivatives. 

(e) Physiotherapy, when the attending 
physician certifies that he has prescribed 
physiotherapy by duration and by specific 
type for the therapeutic treatment of the in- 
dividual. 

(f) Artificial limbs, 
other artificial replacements. 

(g) Local professional ambulance service. 

2. Covered hospital expenses: The charges 
of a hospital required for medical care or 
surgical treatment, including hospitalization 
for tuberculosis and mental or nervous dis- 
orders. When ward or semiprivate accommo- 
dations are used there is no limit on the 
amount of the hospital’s daily room and board 
charge that may be considered as a covered 
hospital expense. However, when private ac- 
commodations are used the maximum room 
and board charge to be counted as covered 
expenses will be equal to three-fourths of 
the hospital’s charge for the accommodations 
occupied. Benefit payments will be limited 
to 75 percent of this reduced amount. Major 
medical expense insurance will cover only 
hospital charges beyond the first 70 days in 
any calendar year. It is anticipated that 
the basic hospital benefits of most employees 
will cover at least the first 70 days. 

C. Expenses not covered: 

The following expenses are not covered: 

1. Hospital charges as defined in part B 
above until the covered individual has been 
hospitalized for 70 days in any calendar year 
(except as provided in part D (3)). 

2. Surgical charges not exceeding sums 
fixed by the Commisison as appropriate for 
the surgical procedure in question after con- 
sideration of local fee schedules approved by 
State and county medical societies. 

3. Expenses incurred for pregnancy or re- 
sulting childbirth, miscarriage, or ce- 
sarean section, or for pre- or post-natal care, 
except that hospitalization for these reasons 
will count toward satisfaction of the 70-day 
exclusion in (1) above. If there are severe 
medical or surgical complications for preg- 
nancy commencing while insured, any addi- 
tional medical, hospital, and surgical ex- 
penses due to such complications will be 
covered. Severe complications include extra- 
uterine pregnancy or complications requiring 
intra-abdominal surgery after termination of 
pregnancy, as well as pernicious vomiting of 
pregnancy and toxemia with convulsions. 

4, Dental care, treatment, and appliances, 
except oral surgery and appliances to the ex- 
tent necessary for the correction of dam- 
age caused by accidental injury or impairing 
illness suffered while insured. 

5. Cosmetic surgery or treatment, except 
to the extent necessary for correction of 
damage caused by accidental injury or im- 
pairing illness suffered while insured. 

6. Any expenses resulting from an injury 
arising out of or in the course of employ- 
ment or from a sickness for which the indi- 
vidual is entitled to benefits under any 
workmen’s compensation or occupational 
disease law. 

7. Eyeglasses, hearing aids, and examina- 
tions for prescription or fitting thereof, ex- 


artificial eyes, an 
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cept to the extent necessary for correction 
of damage caused by accidental injury while 
insured. 

8. Any services received from any facility 
contracted for or operated by any Govern- 
ment agency which are or may be obtained 
without cost to the individual by compli- 
ance with laws or regulations enacted by any 
Federal, State, Municipal, or other govern- 
mental body. 

9. Services received for injury or sickness 
due to war (declared or undeclared) or any 
act of war, which act shall have occurred 
after the effective date of this plan. This 
provision will not exclude noncompensated 
expenses incurred after return to active em- 
ployment following the injury or sickness 
referred to above. 

10. Expenses for which payment or reim- 
bursement is received by or on the account 
of the individual as a result of legal action 
or settlement from any other person or 
persons. 

11. Expenses to the extent of benefits paid 
by any other insurance or services provided 
by any prepayment plan. If the other in- 
surance has any provision similar to this 
provision, this plan will not pick up until 
benefits of the other insurance would have 
ceased without the application of such simi- 
lar provision. 

D. Other benefit provisions. 

1. Common accident provision: A separate 
deductible will be applied to each covered 
individual, except in the event of a common 
accident. If two or more covered members 
of an employee’s family are injured in the 
same accident, covered expenses which result 
from the accident in the calendar year of 
the accident and in the following calendar 
year will be combined and one deductible 
will be charged against all such expenses. 

2. Carryover provision: So that an indi- 
vidual may not have to meet two deductible 
requirements within a relatively short period 
of time, covered expenses incurred while 
insured during the last 3 months of a calen- 
dar year and charged to the deductible 
amount for that year will be used to reduce 
the deductible amount for the next calendar 
year. 

8. Hospital and surgical expenses com- 
mencing in one year and ending in another: 
To avoid the necessity for an individual 
having to meet more than once the hospital 
and surgical expense exclusions mentioned 
in part C (1) and (2) when such expenses 
start in one calendar year and continue into 
another: 

(a) Only one hospital expense exclusion 
will be applicable to hospital charges in- 
curred during one continuous period of hos- 
pital confinement or successive periods of 
hospital confinement not separated by 3 
months or complete recovery. 

(b) Only one surgical expense exclusion 
will be applicable to surgical fees for surgical 
operations not separated by 3 months or 
complete recovery. 

4. Reinstatement of maximums: At any 
time after $1,000 in benefits has been paid 
on account of any one individual, applica- 
tion may be made for reinstatement of ‘the 
$10,000 maximum amount payable. This re- 
instatement depends upon the acceptance by 
the insurance company (in accordance with 
standards agreed to by the Commission) as 
satisfactory evidence of complete recovery. 
This may include submission of evidence of 
insurability, furnished at the individual’s 
own expense. An employee (but not a de- 
pendent) will be considered completey re- 
covered, without submission of evidence of 
insurability, if he has been continuously at 
work for a year without medical care for 
other than a minor ailment. This reinstate- 
ment provision does not apply after the end 
of the calendar year in which the employee’s 
65th birthday occurred. If at that time the 
maximum on any covered individual has 
been reduced to less than $5,000, this maxi- 
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mum shall be restored to $5,000 without evi- 
dence of insurability. 

E. Definitions: 

1. Physician: An individual legally li- 
censed to practice medicine and to adminis- 
ter all drugs, or to perform all surgery. 

2. Drugs and medicines: Drugs and medi- 
cines requiring a physician’s prescription, 
dispensed by a licensed pharmacist or physi- 
cian, and necessary to the treatment of a 
particular illness. 

3. Hospital: A regularly constituted hos- 
pital operated for the care and treatment of 
sickness and injuries and having facilities 
for diagnosis, major surgery, and 24-hour 
nursing service. For a hospital primarily 
concerned with the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases, the major surgery requirement will be 
waived if it meets all the other requirements. 
The term “hospital” may not include an es- 
tabiishment that is, other than incidentally, 
a place for rest, a place for the aged, a place 
for drug addicts, a place for alcoholics, a 
nursing home, a hotel, or the like. 

4. Hospital charges: Charges billed by a 
hospital for services by the hospital staff or 
employees to an inpatient for surgical and 
medical diagnosis and treatment. Examples 
of such services are: room and board, in- 
cluding regular nursing services, anesthetics, 
use of operating room, X-rays, laboratory 
services, drugs and medicines, and similar 
hospital services. 

5. Surgical procedures: These include but 
are not limited to incision, excision, endo- 
scopy, repair, destruction, amputation, and 
surgical collapse therapy. 

6. Local professional ambulance service: 
This includes professional ambulance serv- 
ice when used to transport the individual 
from the place where he is injured by an ac- 
cident or stricken by an illness to the first 
hospital where treatment is given, or to an- 
other hospital in the area when such change 
of hospitals is necessary and recommended 
by the attending physician. Also included 
is local professional ambulance service from 
the hospital to the patient’s home when 
made necessary by the patient’s condition. 
No other charges for transportation or travel 
are covered. 

F. Effective date of insurance: 

1. An employee who enrolls for health in- 
surance during the initial enrollment period 
will be covered no later than the first day 
of the pay period following the one in which 
he enrolls. 

2. Employees retired prior to the effective 
date of the insurance may not enroll for 
coverage, 

3. Any employee enrolling for health in- 
surance after the effective date of the major 
medical expense insurance will become in- 
sured no later than the beginning of the first 
pay period next following his enrollment. 

4. Insurance for dependents then eligible 
will become effective on the date the em- 
ployee’s insurance becomes effective pro- 
vided he has enrolled for dependent cover- 
age. 

5. New dependents acquired through mar- 
riage or childbirth after the employee þe- 
comes insured for dependent coverage will 
become insured on the date the employee 
acquires such dependents. Dependents ac- 
quired otherwise are not eligible for cover- 
age until they have been dependent for 3 
months. 

6. In order to be reimbursed, a charge for 
a covered expense must be incurred while 
the individual is insured. If, on the effec- 
tive date of an individual’s insurance, the 
individual is confined in a hospital or other 
institution for care or treatment or is con- 
fined at home under the care of a physician 
or surgeon because of a disabling physical 
or mental sickness or injury, reimbursement 
will not be made for expenses which are in- 
curred prior to the date that such individual 
has been discharged from the hospital or 
other institution, and is no longer confined 
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at home under the care of a physician or 
surgeon. 

G. Discontinuance of insurance: The ma- 
jor medical expense insurance, except as 
noted in part H, stops on the earliest of 
the following dates: 

(1) The date of separation of the em- 
ployee from the service. 

(2) The date a period of 12 months of 
continuous nonpay status ends for the em- 
ployee. 

(3) The day immediately before the day 
the employee enters active military duty 
(except when the employee has been granted 
military leave with pay from his civilian 
position). 

(4) For any surviving dependent of a de- 
ceased employce, 6 months after the em- 
ployee dies. 

(5) The date of any other change in em- 
ployment resulting in loss of eligibility for 
major medical expense insurance. 

(6) The last day of the pay period for 
which the required deduction is made from 
the employee’s salary if the employee with- 
draws his authorization for payroll deduc- 
tions. 

(7) The date of termination of the major 
medical expense insurance plan. 

(8) For a dependent of an employee whose 
major medical expense insurance has not 
terminated: The date that such person 
ceases to be a dependent as defined in sec- 
tion 3. 

Continuation of benefits after insurance 
stops: If the employee or one or more of his 
dependents is confined in a hospital or other 
institution for care or treatment, or is con- 
fined at home under the care of a physician 
because of a disabling physical or mental 
sickness or injury on the date major medical 
expense insurance stops, benefits will be con- 
tinued for covered expenses incurred for that 
individual up to the date the individual is 
discharged from the hospital or institution 
and is no longer confined at home under the 
care of a physician; but benefits will not 
continue beyond a year from the date on 
which the major medical expense insurance 
stops. For a pregnancy existing on the date 
the major medical expense insurance stops, 
benefits will be payable for severe medical or 
surgical complications of that pregnancy for 
covered expenses incurred prior to the end of 
1 year from the date on which such preg- 
nancy terminates. 

H. Continuance of major medical expense 
insurance without further cost: If at the 
time the major medical expense insurance 
“would otherwise stop under items “1” or “2” 
of “Discontinuance of Insurance,” an em- 
ployee who is enrolled for major medical ex- 
pense insurance (1) retires on an immediate 
annuity either after completion of 15 years 
of creditable service as determined by the 
Commission or for disability, (2) reaches age 
65, or (3) is receiving employees’ compensa- 
tion and is unable to return to duty, the 
major medical expense insurance will be 
continued without cost to him or to his 
agency. If he is enrolled for dependent 
coverage, the insurance will be restricted to 
the coverage for dependents existing on the 
day the insurance would otherwise have ter- 
minated. 

I. Claims and benefits: Benefits under the 
plan are payable by the insurance company 
upon receipt of proof of claim. The date the 
expenses are incurred is the date the service 
is received or the purchase of a drug is 
made, not the date a bill for services or pur- 
chases is received. Claims will be filed 
with the insurance company through the 
employing office of the employee. The em- 
ploying office will supply claim forms. It is 
the responsibility of the employee to fur- 
nish proof of claim within the time pre- 
scribed. Proof of claim must be filed not 
later than 90 days after the end of the cal- 


endar year in which the loss for which claim’ 
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is made is incurred unless it is not reason- 
ably possible to do so and proof is filed as 
soon as is reasonably possible. The insur- 
ance company reserves the right to give a 
medical examination to an individual for 
whom claim is made. In the event an 
individual is entitled to receive payment or 
reimbursement from any other person or 
persons as a result of legal action or claim 
with respect to any expenses paid or reim- 
bursed to him under this plan, the insurance 
company shall be entitled to subrogation 
rights against such other person or persons. 

J. Certificate: The employee will receive 
@ certificate describing the major medical 
expense insurance plan. 

K. Amendment or termination: The major 
medical expense insurance may be modified 
or terminated as may be required by any 
change in the Federal Employees’ Group 
Health Insurance Act or for any other rea- 
sons. The Commission will be authorized, 
after consultation with the employee advi- 
sory committee, to increase, decrease, or oth- 
erwise change the major medical expense 
benefits within a 25-percent range either up 
or down. The actuarial value of the changed 
benefits must be at least 75 percent of the 
actuarial value of the benefits enacted. Any 
such modification or termination, however, 
will not affect adversely any claim for cov- 
ered expenses incurred prior to the effective 
date of such amendment or termination. 

L. Payment of benefits: Benefits of major 
medical expense insurance are for the pur- 
pose of reimbursing the employee or the 
employee and his dependents for expenses 
actually incurred, Benefits are payable only 
with respect to charges which would have 
been made even if no insurance existed and 
which the employee (or a dependent of the 
employee) is legally obliged to pay. 


Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, together with my respected 
colleague from South Carolina, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Senate 
a bill just received from the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

This bill would provide for health in- 
surance for all officers and employees 
of the Federal Government and their 
dependents, and would require the Gov- 
ernment to make certain financial con- 
tributions to help defray the cost of the 
insurance. This proposed legislation 
would round out the existing program 
of fringe benefits for Government em- 
ployees and would fill the largest remain- 
ing gap in the list of benefits started 
nearly 40 years ago with the passage 
of the earliest version of the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act. 

It is in my judgment a fitting piece of 
companion legislation to the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act 
passed by the Congress in 1954. The 
latter act, as this body knows, has been 
of immense assistance over the past 3 
years to the surviving dependents of 
Federal employees who have died in of- 
fice. The proposed bill would be of even 
greater immediate assistance to em- 
ployees, since most of us incur medical 
expenses with every year that goes by. 

In taking favorable action on this pro- 
posed legislation we would be follow- 
ing the good example set by most, if not 
all, of the forward-looking large private 
industry. A survey of representative in- 
dustrial concerns made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in 1954, for 
example, showed that, even then, of the 
438 firms studied, some 85 percent con- 
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trbuted part or all of the cost of health 
insurance for their employees. 

Briefly, this proposed legislation would 
provide a Government contribution of 
approximately one-third to the cost of 
basic hospital and surgical insurance 
of the individual employee’s choice and 
a contribution of exactly one-third to 
the cost of catastrophic or major medi- 
cal insurance which would be furnished 
on a uniform basis like that of the group 
life insurance program. The plan is de- 
signed in such a way as to combine two 
desirable qualities: First, the greatest 
possible flexibility of choice by the em- 
ployee of the basic plan which best suits 
his needs and his pocketbook; and, sec- 
ond, the savings made possible by mass 
purchase through the group method of 
major medical insurance. 

The total annual cost of the program 
to the Government is estimated to be 
$64.5 million. This is based on the as- 
sumption that 90 percent of eligible em- 
ployees would choose to participate and 
that the per capita cost would be not 
to exceed $35.75. 

Health insurance is a complex field. 
It is particularly complex in relation to 
a group like that of our Federal work 
force which is more than 2 million strong 
and is scattered throughout the world. 
The Civil Service Commission has met 
with a number of stubborn problems 
over the period of the last 2 or 3 years 
in trying to design a health insurance 
program which would do the best pos- 
sible job for Federal employees. I am 
happy to say I think the Commission 
has now succeeded, and I hope the Sen- 
ate will give favorable consideration to 
enacting this bill into law. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ORGANS OF 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the 
organs of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and to make other pro- 
visions with respect to the participation 
of the United States in that Agency, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2341) to provide for the 
appointment of representatives of the 
United States in the organs of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, and to 
make other provisions with respect to 
the participation of the United States 
in that Agency, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. PASTORE, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
just introduced a Participation Act for 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
as suggested and approved by the ad- 
ministration. I have introduced it in 
order to have a basis for hearings to be 
held before the Subcommittee on Agree- 
ments for Cooperation, of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, to start on 
Thursday, June 27. 

Neither the committee nor myself is 
bound by this draft bill. I am introduc- 
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ing it since it is possible that some Sena- 
tors will wish to make a presentation 
before the subcommittee, either in per- 
son or by written statement. This will 
give them sufficient notice and time to 
study yesterday’s debate, in order to 
prepare their statements. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT BASED ON 
FEDERAL PROJECT AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 12, 1957, 

The names of Senators WATKINS, MAR- 
Tin of Pennsylvania, CURTIS, FLANDERS, 
BEALL, LANGER, LAUSCHE, POTTER, and 
SCHOEPPEL were added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 2272) to provide for tax ad- 
justment based on increase or decrease 
in Federal project authorizations, intro- 
duced by Mr. BENNETT on June 12, 1957. 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL ACT OF 
1957—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 17, 1957, 

The names of Senators Barrett, KE- 
FAUVER, LANGER, and STENNIS were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
2306) to provide for the increased use of 
agricultural products for industrial pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Curtis (for 
himself and other Senators) on June 
17, 1957. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO EQUAL 
RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
ADDITIONAL ._ COSPONSOR OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] be added as a cosponsor of 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women, intro- 
duced by me, for myself and other Sen- 
ators, on April 4, 1957. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF NATIONAL COW- 
BOY HALL OF FAME AND MU- 
SEUM—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the junior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLoTT] may be added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 32, the so-called Cowboy Hall of 
Fame concurrent resolution, which was 
reported this morning from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. The 
Senator from Colorado had asked that 
his name be added, but through some 
inadvertence it was omitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
FLORIDA—HENDRY COUNTY WEST 
OF LEVEES 1, 2, AND 3 (S. DOC, 
NO. 48) 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman on public works, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], I present a letter 
from the Secretary of the Army, trans- 
mitting a report dated March 18, 1957, 
from the Chief of Engineers, Department 
of the Army, together with accompany- 
ing papers and an illustration, on a re- 
view of report on central and southern 
Florida—Hendry County west of levees 
1, 2, and 3, requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, adopted 
November 15, 1954. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed as a 
Senate document, with an illustration, 
and referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. THYE: 

Address entitled “Freedom’s Open Door,” 
delivered by him before the midsummer 
festival of the Swedish-American League of 
Duluth, at Duluth, Minn., on June 16, 1957. 
Also an editorial entitled “Thye Realistic in 
Views on Red China Problem,” published 
in the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press of 
June 17, 1957. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Release and newsletter prepared by him 

regarding the case of Sp3c. William S. Girard. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
H. Freeman Matthews, of the District 
of Columbia, a Foreign Service officer 
of the class of career ambassador, to 
be Ambassador of the United States to 
Austria. 

Notice is given that the nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 3, PROPOSING 
AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI- 
TUTION RELATING TO THE LEGAL 
EFFECT OF CERTAIN TREATIES 
AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Subcommittee on Consti- 

tutional Amendments of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I desire to give notice 
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that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Tuesday, June 25, 1957, at 10 
a. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, on Senate Joint Resolution 3, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the Unitec States, relating to the 
legal effect of certain treaties and other 
international agreements. 

Two witnesses, Senator Bricker, of 
Ohio, and Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri, 
will be heard. Others desiring to ex- 
press their views should submit state- 
ments to the subcommittee for inclusion 
in the record. This procedure has been 
adopted since extensive hearings on the 
same subject matter were conducted in 
the 82d, 83d, and 84th Congresses. 

The subcommittee consists of myself, 
chairman, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 


CIVIL PUBLIC WORKS, THE CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS, AND THE BUREAU 
OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, civil public works are the business 
of the public. Flood-control projects 
and water-development programs are of 
direct and vital concern to the people 
of the areas in which they exist. 

When beneficially used, water pro- 

vides for the growth and development of 
these areas. When uncontrolled, water 
can destroy lives, sweep away valuable 
agricultural land, and ruin the works of 
man. 
Mr. President over a period of years, 
certain changes have taken place in the 
manner in which water control and use 
projects have been developed and built. 
I consider these changes unfortunate. 

There was a time when the Corps of 
Engineers was, in effect, a body of ex- 
pert consultants of the Congress. The 
engineers reported directly to Congres- 
sional committees on the merits of river 
and harbor projects. 

Then the changes began. First, the 
engineers were required to channel their 
reports through the Bureau of the 
Budget. Then, they were required to re- 
port directly to the Bureau, rather than 
to Congress. Finally, they were required 
to defend projects in detail, with the 
Bureau deciding whether each project 
conformed to its own specifications and 
thus could be recommended to Congress 
at all. 

In other words, the Bureau of the 
Budget has interposed itself between the 
Corps of Engineers and the Congress. It 
has become more than a fiscal office of 
the Federal Government. It has become 
a policymaking body, as well. 

This development has produced a 
number of serious effects. 

First, it has resulted in a progressive 
withering away of the responsibility of 
Congress to develop and carry out an 
adequate public-works program. 

Second, it has complicated what had 
been a simple procedure, and has caused 
prolonged delay in the consideration of 
urgently needed projects. 

Third, it has thrown a cloud of se- 
crecy over civil-works projects for 
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months on end before the administra- 
tion sends to the Congress the projects 
of which it approves. 

- The overall effect of these changes has 
been that the Bureau of the Budget now 
attempts to exercise an “item veto” over 
civil-works projects. This veto is called 
into play before the President submits 
his budget message to Congress. That 
is why it so often becomes necessary 
for Congress, in acting on the civil pub- 
lic-works bills, to add projects that have 
been delayed by the Bureau of the 
Budget beyond endurance. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I shall not 
hesitate to urge the addition of such 
projects when the need and justification 
for them are clearly to be seen. 

Floods do not wait. We cannot bring 
about the orderly and necessary devel- 
opment of our land and water resources 
by following policies that are both re- 
strictive and repressive. 

Our population is growing. Our econ- 
omy is a dynamic one. We urgently 
need—we must have—a realistic and 
courageous program to control floods 
and to conserve our water and land re- 
sources. 

The Coneress is familiar with, and re- 
sponsive to, the needs of the American 
people. Upon the Congress rightly rests 
the responsibility for developing and 
carrying out the kind of program we 
need. 

Let us not lag behind. Let us meet 
the challenge forthrightly and in a fash- 
ion befitting the bigness of our coun- 
try. 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on last Saturday New Jersey lost 
one of her most distinguished citizens, 
the chief justice of the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court, Arthur T. Vanderbilt. On 
last Monday my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. Case] inserted in the RECORD a 
statement made by me, and he himself 
paid a glowing tribute to Justice Van- 
derbilt. 

Since that time I have noticed in cer- 
tain of our daily newspapers tributes to 
Justice Vanderbilt. I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in 
the body of the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks, an editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 17, 1957; an edi- 
torial from the New York Times dated 
June 18, 1957; and an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
dated June 18, 1957. All of these edi- 
torials are entitled ‘‘Arthur T. Vander- 
pilt.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

June 17, 1957] 
ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 

The death at 68 of Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
closes one of the most distinguished and 
valuable judicial careers in modern-day 
America. His monument is the New Jersey 
judiciary, which Justice Vanderbilt trans- 
formed from an archaic, tortuous, overbur- 
dened institution into one of the Nation’s 
most effective and respected court systems. 
And the New Jersey constitution, whose 
adoption in 1948 came about largely through 
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Justice Vanderbilt’s efforts, similarly stands 
as a model of its kind. 

Justice Vanderbilt was a jurist whose at- 
tainments and outlook went considerably 
beyond narrowly legalistic considerations. 
He was a leader in education and good gov- 
ernment, no less than in court reform. As 
an attorney in private practice he showed 
particularly deep concern for civil liberties, 
even at the risk of espousing unpopular 
causes. To him the protection of the law 
was the right of every American citizen. 

With this underlying basic approach it was 
no surprise that Justice Vanderbilt was in 
the forefront of the battle to make the courts 
serve the people with the utmost efficiency 
and speed. He labored unceasingly to bring 
about improvements in court structure, ad- 
ministration, and procedure, and the results 
he achieved in New Jersey served as an ex- 
ample and goal for jurists in other States. 

Judges like Arthur T. Vanderbilt, coura- 
geous, hard working, and farseeing, are & 
credit to America and its legal profession. 
He will long be remembered as one to whom 
the administration of justice was a sacred 
trust. 


[From the New York Times of June 18, 1957] 
ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


Chief Justice Vanderbilt of the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court made his influence felt 
for many years in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, good courts, good citizenship, and 
good human relations. He was known 
throughout the country for his forward- 
looking views. He was respected for his in- 
tegrity and his courage. 

One of his many contributions to New 
Jersey was his leadership in the rewriting of 
the State constitution. Another was reform 
of the judicial system. He worked to the 
same high purposes toward improvement of 
the Federal court system. His example made 
itself felt in New York State, through en- 
couraging constant examination and appli- 
cation of new ideas to management of the 
courts’ business. So the death of this dis- 
tinguished judge will be widely and deeply 
regretted. 


—— 


[From the Washington Post of June 18, 
1957] 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


The death of Chief Justice Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt of the New Jersey Supreme Court is 
a tragic loss to the causes of justice, judicial 
reform, and legal education. In the last 
decade he had directed almost a judicial 
revolution in New Jersey. That was the 
culmination of many previous years of hard 
struggle to bring administrative manage- 
ment, sound organization, and highly quali- 
fied judges into the judicial system. As 
chief justice in New Jersey, he was able to 
put into practice what he had been preach- 
ing, with the result that that State now has 
one of the best judicial systems in the 
Nation. 

After trying for 17 years to interest the 
bar, the judges, and the politicians in judi- 
cial reform, Mr. Vanderbilt decided a decade 
ago to carry his fight to the people. Govs. 
Charles Edison and Alfred E. Driscoll joined 
in the struggle, and a new constitution was 
adopted for New Jersey, including a model 
judicial system. Mr. Vanderbilt, who had 
won eminence in the practice of law and as 
dean of the New York University Law School, 
was then named chief justice. 

There followed a decade in which rules 
were simplified, dockets were cleared of old 
cases, able and energetic lawyers were named 
to the bench, and modern administrative 
management was applied to the work of the 
courts. In a single year the output of the 
New Jersey courts was increased by 98 per- 
cent. Justice is no longer soured by endless 
delays, confused jurisdiction, or excessive 
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emphasis on technicalities. Arthur Vander- 
bilt’s leadership in this sphere has brought 
New Jersey to the forefront among the 
States seeking to modernize their judicial 
systems. 

In his practice as in his teaching, Mr. 
Vanderbilt was a strong defender of civil 
liberties and of independent judgment on 
the bench. As counsel for Norman Thomas, 
he induced the Supreme Court of the United 
States to strike down the Jersey City ordi- 
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Hague had forbidden the Socialist leader to 
address a public meeting there. As presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, he 
contributed enormously to the defeat of 
President Roosevelt’s efforts to pack the Su- 
preme Court in 1937. It is the judicial re- 
forms that he helped to establish in New 
Jersey, however, that are likely to stand as 
his most enduring monument. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
BEFORE FOREIGN POLICY CON- 
FERENCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
June 8, 1957, in Minneapolis, Minn., a 
foreign policy conference was held under 
the sponsorship of the distinguished 
former Ambassador to Denmark, Mrs. 
Eugenie Anderson. Nearly 800 people 
attended to hear a series of speakers on 
different aspects of the international 
situation. 

Ambassador Mehta from India dis- 
cussed the role of India in world affairs. 
It was my privilege to present a report 
based on my experience at the United 
Nations, and more recently in the Middle 
East. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


For all of us there is nothing more impor- 
tant in the world today than foreign policy. 
The most important thing about foreign pol- 
icy, of course, is that there is no such thing 
any more. Foreign indicates something 
apart, different, unusual. The very termi- 
nology smacks of a bygone age. Even the 
committee on which I serve, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, ought, I think, to 
change its name and move into the 20th cen- 
tury. I have introduced a Senate resolu- 
tion to rename it the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

The briefest recollections of the tragedies 
and triumphs of the last 20 years should be 
enough to prove that the seemingly solid 
stable symbols of a generation ago are gone 
forever. The world of 1914—even of 1929—is 
now more foreign to us than Patagonia or 
Siberia was to our parents’ generation. The 
old order has not only passed; it has fled. 

The tragedies of depression and war will 
never be forgotten by those of us who have 
lived through them. Let us hope that we 
shall not forget the triumphs: the bury- 
ing of isolationism as the New World went 
forward to rescue the Old, the leadership of 
a Franklin Roosevelt and a Winston Church- 
ill, the creation of the U. N.; the courage 
and collective purpose that went into the 
formulation of the Truman doctrine, NATO, 
and the defense of Korea, the imagination 
and boldness that formulated the Marshall 
plan and point 4. 

In practical living terms, these decisions 
and achievements reflected at the time an 
accurate understanding of America’s new 
world role and our stake in peace and world 
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development. By 1952, American policy had 
demonstrated considerable flexibility, ac- 
commodation and capacity to reshape itself 
to meet new kinds of challenge. 

But today’s new world is a fast-moving 
one. Even 5 years can make a lot of dif- 
ference. Policies which were adequate, or 
at least hopeful in 1952, may be much less 
adequate and much less hopeful in 1957. 

1952 was only yesterday, but who then 
would have thought that 5 years later news- 
paper headlines would tell of Hungarian 
men and women trying to beat back Soviet 
tanks with their fists in the streets of Buda- 
pest, British planes dropping bombs upon 
Cairo, the collapse of our joint boycott 
against mainland China trade, the Ameri- 
can flag being torn down by. Nationalist 
Chinese on Formosa, the Polish Catholic 
Church lending its support to a new kind 
of Communist government in Warsaw, nu- 
clear scientists and geneticists warning us 
about strontium 90, Nikita Khrushchev 
“facing the nation” on a Sunday afternoon. 

These developments have come pretty 
thick and fast for any among us who have 
been the victims of slogans, or who insist on 
total solutions for complicated problems. 

The nostalgic desire to withdraw from it 
all is a natural reaction. I have seen a lot 
of it lately in the extravagant letters I have 
received from some people urging multi- 
billion dollar cuts in our defense and for- 
eign aid programs. But I think that the 
vast majority of our people know in their 
hearts today that withdrawal from these 
complicated problems is impossible and that 
we are going to have to grapple with them 
one way or another. 

Grappling with them becomes an in- 
creasingly personal problem for each of us 
as world events begin to impinge more and 
more upon our lives. It seems to me that 
even the most casual among us—particular- 
ly in such a group as this—owes it to him- 
self to try to assemble his own scattered 
thoughts to see whether any practical 
wisdom and answers have come to him from 
his experience, his reading, his conversa- 
tions and his work. 

I want to do this publicly myself today, 
especially with regard to two experiences 
which I have had during the past few months 
and which have profoundly affected my own 
views of the world and what we ought to do 
in it. 

Many of you know that I have served as one 
of the American delegates to the ilth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in New 
York and also that I have just returned from 
a month’s visit to the Middle East. In a 
sense, this is my first personal report to the 
people of Minnesota on both of these ex- 
periences. 

One of them, the United Nations, gave me 
a perspective in breath and scope which I 
suppose is difficult to duplicate anywhere else. 
The other, the Middle East, gave me a per- 
ception in depth of the intensity and fer- 
ment of just one of the world’s many areas of 
crisis. Taken together, these two experi- 
ences have given me an opportunity to re- 
view and reconsider the strengths and weak- 
nesses of American foreign policy against 
the backdrop of this world that refuses to 
stand still. 

Let me begin with the United Nations and 
describe for you a scene which became fa- 
miliar to me during my service at the United 
Nations General Assembly. Here sat repre- 
sentatives of 80 nation states unequal in pow- 
er, wealth, or culture. All claimed an equal 
sovereignty and each pursued, or tried to 
pursue, an independent policy. Each judged 
its own best national interest. Each enter- 
tained its own private and publie opinion 
about the characteristics of a perfect world. 

Very few of the delegates at the United 
Nations pretended for a moment that the 
United Nations itself, either as an organiza- 
tion or in terms of its record of achieve- 
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ment, constituted that perfect world. One 
of my fellow delegates, Senator KNOWLAND, 
however went to great lengths to criticise the 
United Nations for its lack of perfection. He 
complained about an abuse of the veto pow- 
er, a so-called double standard of morality, 
a tendency toward bloc voting, possible inter- 
ference in domestic jurisdiction, and the dis- 
proportionate financial burden placed upon 
large nations like the United States for the 
United Nations support. There is a grain 
of truth in each of his criticisms, and no one 
would deny it. 

But the delegates themselves represent 
contrasting historical backgrounds and ex- 
hibit cultural differences to such a vast 
extent that most logical men could easily 
despair over the possibility of any com- 
monly accepted standards. Some of the 
members of the United Nations do pay much 
of the cost of its operation; others pay very 
little. There are blocs. Delegates fre- 
quently think more of their interests than 
the overall peace of the world—or rather, 
I should say, almost all delegates identify 
their own interests, and the interests of 
their own blocs, with the overall peace of 
the world. Lately, it has seemed to be pain- 
fully true that those who defy the law of 
nations seem to get away with more than 
those that respect the charter. 

But we are foolhardy, if we judge the 
United Nations by the standards of literal- 
minded men. I shall not claim that it is able 
to produce absolute justice or even rough 
justice for all. I shall not claim that the 
weak are as powerful as the strong. Neither 
will I claim that the weak are necessarily 
wise in some of their voting. 

But I will say that the United Nations 
represents the early stages of the evolution 
of mankind to international law and order. 
So tenacious is the desire of man for peace, 
so strong is this impulse for law and order, 
that within the last 12 years the United 
Nations has withstood the most terrific 
shocks and assaults upon it. It has sur- 
vived the advent of the atomic age and the 
revolt of a quarter of the world against the 
colonial system. I earnestly believe that 
had it not been for this organization, the 
world might well be in its third and final war. 

The United Nations is far from perfect. 
But all the hopes of man to evolve a just 
international economic order, to advance 
human rights, to stop aggression, to disarm, 
to establish a reign of law, are bound up 
in the United Nations. It is for us to apply 
not absolute logic, but rather the tests of 
imagination and insight. 

This, of course, does not mean smothering 
the United Nations with excessive reliance. 
I had the feeling on critical issues last Octo- 
ber, November, and December that the ad- 
ministration’s policy of full reliance on the 
United Nations occurred most readily in 
those cases when the administration did not 
have or could not agree upon a specific policy 
to meet the situation. Reliance on an infant 
world organization under such circumstances 
is hardly adequate to the tasks now facing 
us as the most powerful nation on earth. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
should like to see the United Nations used 
increasingly, but used effectively. I should 
like to see it energized by American leader- 
ship. I should like to see it strengthened 
and developed in a dozen different ways, not 
only in its political, but in its economic and 
scientific aspects as well. 

Here are just a few of the thoughts that 
occur to me as I recall my experiences at the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

1. A cushion for nationalism: One of the 
basic facts of our time is the upsurge of na- 
tionalism which dominates the thinking of 
people in two-thirds of the world. This up- 
surge is not limited to the antiwesternism 
so evident in much of Asia and Africa and 
so enticing to Soviet blandishments. A simi- 
lar spirit of nationalism has re-emerged in 
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Eastern Europe, and has shaken the very 
foundations of the Soviet satellite empire. -` 

It is a paradox that nationalism is still 
such an explosive force in much of the 
world at the very time when the United 
States and the nations of Western Europe 
are moving more and more toward forms 
of international organization. But it would 
be futile and wrong to oppose nationalism 
which springs from basically good patriotic 
feelings widely shared by men everywhere. 

But I was impressed again and again with 
the value of the United Nations as a means 
of assisting nationalism to find a proper 
and responsible role in the world society. 
The United Nations can channel nationalism 
toward constructive purposes and to keep it 
from running wild. With UN membership 
comes a dignity and security as well as a 
widened sense of responsibility—qualities 
which new and inexperienced nations and 
governments might otherwise take much 
longer to achieve. 

2. A symbol of equality: The United Na- 
tions has been criticized for equating small 
states and large states when it comes to 
voting rights. But exaggerated as this ar- 
rangement may be in certain particulars, 
the United Nations in its very makeup rec- 
ognizes one of the dominating ideas of this 
century—the idea of equality. It is not 
news to anyone any longer that we are liv- 
ing in the midst of a worldwide revolution 
which has equality as one of its central 
themes. This revolution has many facets: 
Democratic socialism in Europe and in Asia, 
anticolonialism in Asia and Africa, the 
drive for industrialization of underdevel- 
oped areas abroad, -the Negro’s struggle 
against second-class citizenship at home, 
the farmer’s fight for agrarian reform both 
at home and abroad. We can think of other 
examples, all of them grounded in the fight 
for equality of status and opportunity. 

Even the tourist observer at the United 
Nations must be struck with the overtones 
of equality of status there. No one should 
underestimate the prestige and psychological 
importance which new young states like the 
Sudan and Ghana derive from this situation: 

But it is not only the new and under- 
developed states which benefit from equality 
of status at the United Nations. It just hap- 
pens that during the last few months the 
familiar old bipolar cold war world has 
become unfrozen a bit. The U. S. S. R. and 
the United States are still the world’s 
great super powers, the great icebergs 
of the cold war age. But under the 
impact of recent events, the icebergs have 
melted a little even above the surface: And 
in the thaw, lesser icebergs have on occa- 
sion split off from the two superblocks, to go 
their own way and serve their own purposes. 

Not only the so-called uncommitted na- 
tions, but the allies of both superpowers are 
becoming more independent. During the 
single month of October 1956 voting alli- 
ances were splintered before our very eyes in 
the United Nations General Assembly over 
the double crisis of Suez and Hungary. Sit- 
uations arose which required a softening of 
the rigid positions and the adoption of new 
alinements. The difficult and delicate 
maneuvering involved in such transforma- 
tions was eased by the United Nations 
framework of equality. The very competi- 
tion for votes among ostensible equals put 
a high premium on political persuasion and 
diplomatic imagination, even on the part 
of the representatives of the larger powers. 

3. Exposure of fakery: While there is a 
tendency among some people to decry the 
United Nations as a debating society which 
can do no more than adopt pious resolu- 
tions, my owr observation and participation 
in the work of the General Assembly con- 
vinced me that the United Nations is per- 
forming an invaluable service in the sheer 
exposure of doubledealing, 
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Even the Soviet Union is not wholly in- 
sulated from the force of world public opin- 
jon. Frankly, the Soviets took a consider- 
able þeating because of their actions in Hun- 
gary. It just happens that many of the na- 
tions of the world, particularly the young un- 
committed nations of Asia and Africa, make 
a practice of sending to the United Nations 
their most capable public officials. To a de- 
gree not always appreciated outside the 
United Nations, these participants are in a 
position to mold opinions in their home 
countries. 

The repercussions of Soviet brutality in 
Hungary are still seeping into the minds and 
hearts of Asians and Africans through the 
reports of their delegates at the United Na- 
tions. 

Even during the General Assembly debate 
on the Hungarian question, more and more 
so-called neutralists shifted from a position 
of abstention to a position of voting against 
the Soviet Union. Soviet doubledealing and 
doublecrossing were clearly exposed. The 
success of the Bulganin-Khrushchev smile 
campaign came to an abrupt halt with the 
news from Budapest last fall, and the Krem- 
jin is now working overtime to recover lost 
ground. Khrushchev and his henchmen are 
now busy applying deodorants to Soviet 
policy everywhere. 

Once more they are trying to capitalize on 
one of their major assets—you start by being 
so bad that people will compliment you when 
you show any improvement. In a race for 
that kind of credit, the Kremlin is unbeat- 
able. But never again will they enjoy the 
same kind of openminded reception which 
was theirs a year ago in many parts of the 
world before Hungary. 

4. Pressures for progress: I have already 
mentioned that something tremendously im- 
portant is happening to two-thirds of man- 
kind living on three underdeveloped conti- 
nents. Today the whole underdeveloped 
world is seething with what Arnold Toynbee 
has called a revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. This revolution centers on a world- 
wide demand for economic development and 
economic dignity, concepts which after all 
should not be very alien to Americans. 

A few years ago Henry Luce announced 
that we were entering the American cen- 
tury. Although there is a self-righteous 
overtone to the phrase, this is indeed the 
American century in many ways. Wherever 
I have traveled, and almost every day in 
one form or another, from coca cola to steel 
plants, I have found America coming back. 
Today it is coming back not only in the 
terms of intense desire of other peoples to 
repeat our economic achievements, but in 
the equally intense desire to practice in re- 
sponsible Jeffersonian terms the democratic 
ideals which we once let loose upon the 
world. 

Hopes have been raised for progress in 
both of these areas—hopes for economic ad- 
vance and human dignity. These hopes can- 
not now be stifled without bitterness, dis- 
illusionment and enmity. Of course, these 
hopes may be exaggerated. Undoubtedly 
many of them are. Even if the United 
States and other countries which have been 
blessed with many technological advantages 
were to pour out their talents and resources 
in a gigantic effort to develop the rest of 
the world, many of these hopes would still 
be dashed. 

Nevertheless, here as elsewhere, the facts 
are not always as important as what people 
believe the facts to be. The world is on fire 
for progress and one only has to sit in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations day 
after day to appreciate how deep and burn- 
ing this desire can be. 

I have already mentioned the recent weak- 
ening in cold war alinements, a weakening 
which was reflected most dramatically in 
United Nations votes. But even before Suez 
and Hungary, I had felt that in the public 
conduct of our policy abroad we had about 
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reached the end of our capacity “to flog the 
anti-Communist political horse.” Both in 
State Department press conferences and at 
the United Nations, the statement of many 
great international issues seem to be badly 
posed. We had fallen into a deep and dan- 
gerous rut. 

As a matter of fact, we are still in it. We 
wait to see what the Communists will do. 
If they are for it, we try to be against it. 
The discussion of relations between the 
Communist and non-Communist world has 
become routinized on our part, just at the 
time when the Communists themselves are 
showing greater flexibility and are stepping 
up their own effort to appear pleasant and 
reliable. 

Now the important thing is that there 
are 2 billion men, women, and children on 
earth who are neither Russian nor Amer- 
ican. A large percentage of them pro- 
foundly distrust both Soviet and American 
policy. What do they think? It might mat- 
ter. 

A large percentage of them, of course, are 
too sick to think. Their days are totally 
absorbed with malaria, cholera, intestinal 
parasites, or some other disease. Many of 
them are too hungry to think except about 
food. Many die when they are babies, so 
they never have to think at all. 

The overwhelming bulk of them are col- 
ored black, brown or yellow, and the motto 
of many if not most of them, based on cen- 
turies of experience with imperialism is, 
“Never trust a white man.” 

It seems to me that we have failed to 
understand in recent years how misleading 
and disrupting and self-defeating it is to 
enter this real atmosphere of the world with 
essentially military glasses. In the midst 
of our own critical military rivalry with the 
Soviet Union, we have tended to look out 
upon the world and to see basically only 
two kinds of people: Russians and potential 
manpower that we and the Russians 
must compete for. This is a highly danger- 
ous and unrealistic view of the actual condi- 
tion of mankind. 

How dangerous and unrealistic it is can 
be brought home to us any day we care to 
visit the United Nations General Assembly. 
The interests of the rest of the world are 
not basically concentrated on the Soviet- 
American struggle. The delegates repre- 
senting the rest of the world have, of 
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our competition with the Soviet Union. But 
they have far more immediate and desperate 
problems facing them than that, problems 
which result in pressures for progress— 
pressures for survival. 

Nowhere are these more in evidence than 
at the United Nations. These pressures exert 
themselves in the tremendous and absorb- 
ing interest in which the rest of the world 
has in the constructive agencies and affili- 
ates of the United Nations—the World Health 
Organization, the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the Children’s Fund, 
UNESCO, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the Human Rights Commission, and all 
the others. 

It is these agencies which people on three 
continents look to to satisfy their high hopes 
for progress. Indifference or callousness to- 
ward these agencies on our part inevitably 
means that much of the world looks at us 
with suspicion and distrust. 

5. The multilateral approach: Through 
these various agencies, the United Nations is 
a living demonstration of another great truth 
about the world today—the truth that a 
multilateral approach to help underprivi- 
leged peoples to help themselves is a more 
efficient and satisfactory approach than many 
of the bilateral methods of medical, tech- 
nical, and economic assistance which we have 
also used. Millions of children have received 
supplementary feedings, vaccinations, and 
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clothing as a result of United Nations ac- 
tivity. Hundreds of thousands of people to- 
day are benefiting from the expert advice 
and training of technicians operating under 
U. N. auspices. Food production in widely 
scattered areas of the world has been in- 
creased dramatically by new agricultural 
methods. . 

The United Nations specialized agencies 
give us an opportunity to reach people in 
ways most meaningful to them. We can 
reach them under the auspices of the world’s 
society itself, thus saving ourselves the onus 
of excessive responsibility when things go 
wrong, as well as the disagreeable aspects of 
a difficult donor-beneficiary relationship. 
In many instances it is easier to give and 
easier to receive under United Nations 
auspices. 

Not only should we utilize these specialized 
agencies which already exist under the 
United Nations structure, but we should 
press for the formation of new United Na- 
tions agencies which can go right to work. 
Later I shall refer to two of these agencies 
which I have recently proposed: A Middle 
East Good Offices Commission, and a Middle 
East Development Authority. In recent 
months I have proposed at least two others 
which I repeat again today. The first is 
SUNFED, the Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development, which has been 
repeatedly requested by a majority of United 
Nations members only to be repeatedly re- 
buffed by the United States. The second is 
a new International Waterways Commission 
to help avoid jurisdictional crises over wa- 
terways like that of Suez, yes, and Panama. 

6. People-to-people in microcosm: We 
should not underestimate the United Na- 
tions as a practical working symbol of an- 
other important dimension of international 
relations today. We are going to have an 
increased emphasis on people-to-people ex- 
change, international trade fairs, cultural 
exhibits, student and professor transfers, etc. 
The United Nations itself offers a special kind 
of forum for interpersonal exchange. To- 
gether, with the dignity and security which 
United Nations membership brings them, 
the representatives of many new nations are 
developing a stronger sense of responsibility 
earlier than they might otherwise. 

At the United Nations they are in daily 
contact with the representatives of older and 
more experienced powers. Even the latter 
representatives find the U. N. an encourag- 
ing forum for effective action. Indeed, this 
last point is worth stressing. The fact that 
delegates of the U. N. take it seriously enough 
to engage in politics there—call it, if you like, 
a special kind of personal diplomacy—this 
is one of the most encouraging signs we have. 
We engage in politics and political maneuver- 
ing when we feel strongly about something. 
It is highly encouraging that U. N. delegates 
feel strongly enough about the U. N. to en- 
gage in politics there. The friendships 
formed around the council tables, in the 
cloakrooms, and in the delegates’ lounge may 
be of great importance in years tocome. In- 
deed, no one can guess just how important 
those contacts may be. 

I cannot imagine any delegate to the 
United Nations who has taken his duties 
seriously who would henceforth be blind to 
the fact of cultural exchange. As far as I 
am concerned, this program should be dra- 
matically increased. If the Soviet Union 
wants competitive coexistence, we should 
compete and compete with the best that we 
have. I am ready to engage them in any 
area they choose. Contrary to some of the 
critics of the exchange program, I am con- 
vinced we have far more to gain than we 
have to fear in our whole people-to-people 
program. 

Last year I was pleased to be the author 
of Public Law 860, which placed what was 
formerly the President’s emergency program 
for international trade fairs and cultural par- 
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ticipation on a permanent basis. I regret 
that the State Department, the Commerce 
Department, the Agriculture Department, 
and other agencies concerned have not 
grasped the full significance of this pro- 
gram. Much remains to be done, and I shall 
continue to insist that we do it. 

7. Disarmament: As a delegate to the 
United Nations I had a dual role on the 
issue of disarmament. Because of my work 
as chairman of the Senate’s Special Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee and the extensive hear- 
ings which that subcommittee had held, I 
was asked to represent our U. N. delegation 
in disarmament discussions in New York. 

It was interesting to compare the relative 
sense of urgency inside and outside the 
United States on the disarmament issue and 
related matters. My Senate subcommittee 
has held widespread hearings on all aspects 
of this complicated disarmament problem. 
We have found intense interest on the part 
of scientists, professors, and laymen in com- 
munities across the country. We have had 
important and sometimes startling testi- 
mony in the hearings which we have con- 
ducted in Washington; but, nevertheless, I 
should say in all fairness that I have not 
felt a tremendous sense of involvement or 
urgency on the part of Congress itself. 

My experience at the U. N. convinced me 
that the intense concern on this question 
which I found in grassroots America is 
shared around the world. There was general 
acknowledgement of the difficulties, ob- 
stacles, and uncertainties involved in this 
challenging effort. But at the U. N, there 
was absolute insistence that the disarma- 
ment effort be persevered in. There was a 
preoccupation with the matter. 

The issue of bomb tests and fallout dan- 
gers were uppermost in the minds of the 
majority of my fellow delegates to the United 
Nations. The hearings in Washington cur- 
rently being held by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy are now for the first time 
giving the American people an inkling of the 
kind of concern which I found at the U. N. 
months ago. 

I must say in all frankness that our of- 
fical position on bomb tests is not a popular 
one abroad. It is fast becoming an unaccep- 
table one. If we persist in it, we could easily 
find ourselves isolated and alone, with the 
Russians claiming cheap and false credit for 
being interested in ceasing tests while we 
are left in a militaristic posture with Admiral 
Strauss and his suspiciously reassuring 
arguments. This is highly serious business, 
and I for one do not intend to equivocate 
about it. I think we must press for an im- 
mediate agreement on the cessation of large 
H-bomb tests. Bomb tests above a certain 
magnitude, according to competent scientific 
evidence, can be monitored anywhere, and 
the agreement would be in this sense self- 
enforcing. The actions of the United States 
should set the pace, not bring up the rear. 
If we fail in our responsibility, others will do 
the same. Leadership imposes a responsi- 
bility to lead. America had better get on 
with the job on this issue of bomb testing 
in particular and disarmament in general. 

This is all the more important at the mo- 
ment because there are indications coming 
from the United Nations Disarmament Sub- 
committee in London that the Soviet leaders 
may have decided to take the whole arms 
control question more seriously. Certain 
pressures have exerted themselves on Soviet 
leaders inclining them to consider the possi- 
bility of serious negotiations. In part these 
pressures are: 

1. Soviet awareness that new weapons are 
so destructive that in an allout war all na- 
tions, including their own, might perish; 

2. Soviet recognition that neither external 
blandishments on the part of the U.S. S. R. 
nor internal dissension has resulted in the 
disintegration of NATO and other free world 
alliances. These remain intact and the Rus- 
sians knoW that with our strength in Europe 
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and with our bases located in key spots in the 
world we are prepared to help defend free 
countries against aggression, and if a Soviet 
attack is launched, we can respond with 
devastating counter attacks from many 
bases; ; 

3. Soviet concern that the United States 
will achieve a ballistic missile that can reach 
the Soviet Union from overseas bases before 
the Soviet Union develops the intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile necessary to reach the 
United States from its territory; 

4. Soviet realization of the danger that 
other nations, not now in possession of 
atomic weapons, may begin to develop nu- 
clear weapons; 

5. Soviet fear that uprisings of the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe might bring about 
conflict with the United States and other 
Western nations; 

6. Soviet concern over loss of prestige and 
acceptance due to their ruthless suppression 
of the revolt of the Hungarian people; 

7. Soviet doubts about the reliability of 
satellite troops or even of their own troops; 

8. Internal Soviet economic pressures re- 
sulting from a labor shortage, the high cost 
of modern armaments and the need for 
drastic reorganization of the Soviet economy. 

While these pressures may combine to pro- 
mote new interest in a limited arms agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union we should 
not expect the Soviet leaders to drop their 
imperialistic aims. On the contrary, we 
should expect them to continue and increase 
and emphasize all political, economic, and 
psychological competitions. The Kremlin 
may have decided against blowing the world 
to bits, but its strategy continues to stress 
picking up the world bit by bit. 

Disarmament like many of the problems 
I have already mentioned is a tough and 
difficult one. We Americans have too often 
tended to believe that each defined problem 
carries with it a possible ready solution. We 
have had a certain complacency toward 
extremism, a persistent demand for total 
solutions, and an impatience that fails to 
consider our increasing necessity to accept 
the hazards and inconveniences of being a 
great power. To the extent that this is still 
true of us, we need to mature. Unless we 
do, we shall not be equipped for the compli- 
cated new challenges that will face us for 
perhaps the next generation. 

I have just given you in a rather haphazard 
way some of my basic impressions from the 
United Nations. I could give you many 
more, for the U. N. represents in its per- 
sonnel, its membership, and its agenda the 
best index we have to the problems presently 
tormenting people everywhere. 

The United Nations should not be a strange 
place for an American who comes from a 
country built from different. backgrounds, 
races, creeds, and national origins, or for a 
Minnesotan whose very State is a United 
Nations in miniature. The U. N. today costs 
us a little money, but our total annual share 
of the U. N. bill, including the specialized 
agencies is equal to what 10 hours of World 
War II cost us. And yet in the U. N. we 
have an instrument which not only gives 
us all of the opportunities to focus our at- 
tention on all of the problems which I have 
already mentioned, but it is an instrument 
which can chalk up to its credit the prac- 
tical achievements of a large collective vic- 
tory effort in Korea, the Declaration of 
Human Rights as a code for conduct for the 
rest of the century, and the atoms-for-peace 
proposal which can open up vistas of pro- 
ductive man-saving energy for the future 
and much more. 

MIDDLE EAST 

Let me now make an abrupt change of 
pace in order to give you the second report 
I promised you today. For a few minutes 
I should like to summarize my conclusions 
after an intensive 1 month, on-the-spot 
study of the Middle East. I have just re- 
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turned from a visit to that part of the world 
in my capacity as chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on the Middle East. I spent 
several days each in Egypt, Israel, and Leba- 
non, and fiew over much of the entire area. 
I talked to statesmen, politicians, church 
and welfare workers, soldiers, and refugees. 
Let me give you my frank analysis, distilled 
from many interviews and observations. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
has failed to keep pace with our obligations 
and responsibilities in the Middle East. 

In an area of the utmost strategic im- 
portance to ourselves and our allies, we 
have for too long pursued a policy of drift 
and improvisation. 

We have confused our friends, and we 
have not retarded our enemies. 

Without further delay, the United States 
must formulate and implement a policy 
which comprehends the dimensions of our 
role in the Middle East and which responds 
realistically to the needs and aspirations 
of the peoples of the region. 

The fact is that we have been increasingly 
engaged in the Middle East since 1947 
when the Truman doctrine committed us 
to halting the Soviet military menace to 
Greece and Turkey. Since then, as the 
British and French relinquished their posi- 
tions inevitably we have inherited new re- 
sponsibilities. But because we have shown 
no real initiative in dealing with the re- 
gion’s problems, we have also inherited the 
enmity and suspicion once directed toward 
the colonial powers and we have failed to 
build on the residue of goodwill they left 
in the region. 

To put it bluntly, our policy has con- 
cerned itself too much with kings and oil, 
too little with people and water. 

We have conceived of the security of our 
interests in the Middle East in terms of 
military pacts, arms agreements and advance 
bases, when it depends in fact on our ability 
to win the support and friendship of the 
region’s 40 million people. 

The Eisenhower doctrine has served an 
important purpose in notifying the Russians 
of where we stand. It can be a framework 
for a policy. But it cannot of itself undo the 
fact of Russian penetration in the Middle 
East or avert the danger of increasing Com- 
munist influence. 

Only a policy which satisfies the demands 
of the peoples of the region for an improved 
standard of life in a decent social order can 
do this. 

The United States, in other words, must 
now bolster the Eisenhower doctrine by a 
policy which comprehends and attacks the 
real causes of the social and political tur- 
moil that threaten to destroy free world 
interests in the Middle East. 

These are the realities with which such 
a policy must deal: 

1. That since the 1955 arms deal with 
Egypt, the Soviet Union has been in the 
Middle East waging an all-out campaign to 
subvert the region with arms, propaganda, 
commercial missions, military technicians, 
and agents of every kind. 

2. That the masses of the Middle East are 
in revolt against poverty, serfdom, ignorance, 
and disease. 

8. That the legitimate aspirations of the 
Arab peoples are being diverted and ex- 
ploited by Nasser and by the Communists 
into a xenophobia which fixes responsibility 
for every ill, fancied or real, on the imperial- 
ism of the West. 

4. That the Arab refugee problem and the 
lack of Arab-Israel peace are being exploited 
by the Communists to their own advantage. 

5. That the influence both of Nasser and 
of the Communists reaches out across na-= 
tional boundaries and over the heads of gov- 
ernment to infect millions of people, with 
the result that the security of every Arab 
regime depends on the support of its army. 
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These are the political facts of life in the 

Middle East today. Whether we like them 
or not, we can no longer afford to ignore 
them. 
. The Middle East needs time to develop its 
resources for the benefit of its people. But 
the pressure for change, for social advance, 
for an end of poverty and ignorance will 
not wait for the region to mobilize and ex- 
ploit its resources on its own. No country 
in the Middle East and certainly no Arab 
country has the experience or the skills and 
few the funds to stave off communism by 
pushing development on a scale and at a 
pace commensurate with the need. The area 
could be lost to the Communists without a 
single military move unless we place at its 
disposal the wealth of our experience and 
where necessary the funds required to step 
up the process of human rehabilitation and 
social progress. 

The imperatives of an effective American 
policy, therefore, are: 

First, to attack the basic causes of eco- 
nomic instability which lie in the depriva- 
tion of the masses; 

Second, to remove the causes of political 
instability which lie in the rebellion against 
poverty, in the existence of 900,000 refugees 
whose hopelessness makes them readily sus- 
ceptible to Communist agitation, and in the 
lack of peace between the Arab States and 
Israel. 

It is of the utmost importance, however, 
to pursue these objectives without lending 
credence to Communist and Arab national- 
ist charges of imperialism. We must take 
cognizance of the importance of the nation- 
alist psychology in the new states of the 
Arab world which insist upon self-expression, 
freedom from any kind of foreign domina- 
tion and the right to work out their own 
destinies as independent nations. We need 
to cooperate not to dominate. 


MIDDLE EAST DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


For this reason, as well as for many others, 
the idea of creating a Middle East Develop- 
ment Agency, composed of all the states in 
the region and in the Mediterranean area 
plus other states contributing to its capital, 
has much to commend it. Such an insti- 
tution could be a decisive new element in 
the Middle Eastern situation and a catalytic 
agent which might precipitate solutions for 
many of the most vexing problems of the 
region. 

Such a Development Agency could under- 
take projects itself, lend money to either 
private or public agencies, and participate 
in equity financing, in the manner of the 
International Finance Corporation. It could 
manage projects. It could carry on scien- 
tific research in such matters as soil fer- 
tility. It could make basic engineering sur- 
veys and contribute to the drawing up of 
overall regional development plans. Fur- 
thermore, it could carry on long-term tech- 
nical assistance. 

Its advantages would be political and 
psychological as well as economic. 

It would divert the attention of Arab 
leaders from military adventures to internal 
economic development. Turning Arab ener- 
gies into constructive channels would 
eventually lead to institutional and social 
changes, such as the growth of a middle 
class, which would have a beneficial and 
stabilizing influence. 

It would provide a means of channeling 
Arab oil revenue into productive uses which 
would benefit the entire area, thus utilizing 
part of the presently existing hard-money 
resources of the Middle East for the financing 
of regional development. 
` It would be an international entity with 
which the states of the area could carry on 
bilateral negotiations and bilateral economic 
agreements. 

It could aid in the solution of the Pales- 
tine-Arab refugee problem. The only long- 
term solution for the refugees is basic eco- 
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nomic development, which will make it pos- 
sible for the area to support more people at 
a higher standard of living. 

It could encourage international acceptance 
of the Jordan River plan and similar develop- 
ment projects involving more than one state. 

It could give technical assistance and 
supervised farm credit to farmers settling on 
new lands coming into production from the 
development of the Jordan, the Litani, the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nile. 

The creation of a Middle East Development 
Agency in the terms here suggested would 
emphasize the fact that it is in the interests 
of all concerned to move from intraregional 
feuding to intraregional cooperation for de- 
velopment. 

Most important, perhaps, such an agency 
would encourage a regional approach to the 
problems of Middle East development. Iso- 
lated projects here and there, financed by 
bilateral aid from the United States, ob- 
viously offer no real answer to the needs of 
the region. Even a cursory look at its re- 
sources reveals the absolute economic inter- 
dependence of the states of the area and the 
necessity of intraregional cooperation. All 
of the region’s major rivers, for example— 
the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Jordan and the 
Nile—flow through more than one state. 
Their development for irrigation and power 
depends on agreement between the states 
concerned. Oil produced in Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq must be transported to market across 
the territory or through ports controlled by 
other states of the region. Industrial de- 
velopment hinges upon the opening of mu- 
tual markets, a freerer exchange of gdods 
among the several countries of the region as 
well as trade with the rest of the world. The 
essential patterns of regional cooperation and 
development cannot be produced by a series 
of bilateral arrangements with the several 
nations of the area. 


PEACE 


The lack of peace between the Israel and 
Arab States is still a major source of tension 
and political unrest in the region, forcing 
the states of the area to divert funds which 
could be used for human welfare to non- 
productive military purposes. American pol- 
icy should maintain a constant and unre- 
lenting pressure on all of the states of the 
region to resolve this conflict once and for 
all through direct negotiations through an 
intermediary such as a U. N. Good Offices 
Commission. Not since 1952 has the United 
States, either in or out of the United Nations, 
made a determined effort to bring about a 
peace discussion between the parties. Not 
even the recent crisis was utilized persist- 
ently to press for peace objectives in the 
region. After 10 years of temporizing with 
this situation, it is time to insist that the 
nations involved come to terms—and the 
only way of producing a settlement accept- 
able to both sides, and therefore durable, is 
by insisting that they reach a settlement 
themselves. 

REFUGEES 


Nor can the United States or the West 
afford to temporize further with the problem 
of Arab refugees. 

Living on a bare subsistence level in 
wretched camps maintained by the United 
Nations, rootless, jobless, disillusioned, and 
embittered, these hapless people, now nearly 
over 900,000 strong, are a challenge to the 
conscience of humanity. 

The refugee camps have become hotbeds of 
political intrigues deliberately fomented by 
Communist and anti-Western Arab agitators. 
They are breeding grounds of hatred for the 
United States and sources of political insta- 
bility for the countries that harbor them. 

Half of the refugees are now under 15 
years old, a fact of tremendous significance 
in terms of an ultimate solution of this prob- 
lem. It means that, despite the clamor of 
professional refugee leaders for a return to 
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Palestine and the insistence of the: Arab 
Governments on repatriation of all to their 
former homes, half of the refugees have in 
fact no roots in Palestine at all. They were 
either less than 5 years old when they left 
that country, or were born in the refugee 
camps in Arab States. To return them now 
to an alien society they have been taught to 
despise would be as unthinkable as aban- 
doning them to nature in the appalling at- 
mosphere of hopelessness which pervades the 
refugee camps. The destiny of these young 
Arabs clearly lies in the opportunity for a 
productive and self-reliant life in an Arab 
environment and culture. 

Since the responsibility for creating the 
Arab refugee problem derives from the Pales- 
tine War and the United Nations Partition 
Resolution, the world community must 
share the blame for letting the problem go 
unsolved for 10 long years. In the United 
Nations we have salved our conscience by 
contributing to the support of these unhap- 
py people without coming to grips with the 
real problem of assuring them the oppor- 
tunity for a decent way of life. It is high 
time that the United States took the initia- 
tive in and out of the United Nations to 
bring about a final and effective solution of 
the problem. 

The facts of the situation themselves point 

to the only possible solution—the provision 
of permanent homes and decent livelihoods 
in the Arab States for the vast majority and 
a recognition and willingness by Israel to 
accept and repatriate a limited number on 
a yearly quota basis. 
. Iraq is desperately short of people. Rich 
in resources of oil, land, and water, Iraq needs 
additional population to exploit its potential 
productive capacity. Experts estimate that 
the country could absorb at least 3 million, 
and perhaps as many as 5 million additional 
people. Iraq, moreover, has shown a dispo- 
sition to accept immigrants from the refugee 
population. Five thousand have already 
been taken in without any appeal for United 
Nations assistance by the Government of 
Iraq. With help from the international 
community to defray costs of resettlement, 
the entire refugee population could readily 
be absorbed in that country alone, with 
benefit to the indigenous population. 

Syria, while less richly endowed with nat- 
ural resources, is also underpopulated. With 
some help, it could assimilate a substantial 
number of refugees with benefits to itself, 

As many as 200,000 of the refugees could 
be settled in the Jordan Valley if the pro- 
posal advanced by the United States for 
Geveloping the Jordan River Valley were 
accepted by the Arab States. Syria’s objec- 
tion, based on its determination to retard 
Israel’s progress even at heavy cost to itself 
and Jordan, is all that holds the project up. 

The fact is that the Arab States have for 
10 years used the Palestinian refugees as 
political hostages in their struggle with 
Israel. As a matter of concerted policy, these 
people have been kept penned up in the 
camps in conditions of wretched hopeless- 
ness in order to embarrass Israel before the 
eyes of the world. While Arab delegates 
have shed crocodile tears in the United Na- 
tions over the plight of their brothers in the 
refugee camps, nothing has been done to 
promote a final settlement lest political lever- 
age over Israel be lost. 

This is not to say that Israel has no respon- 
sibility for cooperating in an ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem. The Government of 
Israel has already disclosed its willingness to 
compensate the refugees for property left in 
former Palestine; the United States has of- 
fered to lend Israel the money. All that is 
necessary is to set up the machinery and 
establish the procedures under which just 
compensation would be paid. 

Repatriation of all, or even a large num- 
ber, of the refugees by Israel, on the other 
hand, is no longer possible. In, the first 
place, Israel has accepted and settled some 
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900,000 immigrants, half of whom were in 
fact refugees from Arab States where repres- 
sive measures have made their lives intoler- 
able. Furthermore, surrounded by nations 
which insist upon exercising rights of beliger- 
ency against her, it would be suicidal for 
Israel to admit a large group of immigrants 
whose whole indoctrination for the past 10 
years has been one of hatred for the Jewish 
State. To do so would be to establish a 
fifth column inside the country. Finally, 
from the viewpoint of the refugees them- 
selves, repatriation to Israel would result in 
bitter disillusionment. They would neces- 
sarily have to live in a society foreign to 
their own background and culture and as- 
sume all the obligations of citizenship in a 
state which they have been taught to despise. 

Nevertheless, as Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion told me, the Government of Israel 
would be prepared, in the context of a gen- 
eral settlement of the problem, to admit a 
limited number of refugees who would pledge 
to become constructive and productive 
Israeli citizens and not subversives. Hence 
Israel should be willing to recognize the prin- 
ciple of repatriation, provided that principle 
is implemented only by token numbers of 
refugees, perhaps admissible on a quota basis. 

All of these things should be carefully ex- 
plored by a new United Nations Good Offices 
Commission. It should be the duty of this 
Commission to press unremittingly for a 
breakthrough on this critical refugee prob- 
lem. 

As we look at the whole Middle Eastern 
situation, it seems to me that it has been 
clear for some time that the only realistic 
basis for an effective American policy toward 
the Middle East is one which rests on the 
following assumptions: 

1. That Israel is an integral part of the 
region and is there to stay; 

2. That the 1949 armistice boundaries con- 
stitute inviolable political boundaries sub- 
ject to change only by the joint agreement of 
the states concerned; 

3. That resettlement in Arab lands, with 
compensation for property left in Palestine, 
is in fact the only effective and realistic 
way of solving the Arab refugee problem; 

4. That the stability and security of the 
region demands an early settlement of the 
Arab-Israel conflict. 

But these basic premises of any reason- 
able American approach toward the Middle 
East have been obscured by a policy charac- 
terized by ambivalence, vacillation, and ex- 
pediency. We have, in fact, often encour- 
aged opposite suppositions. It would be 
healthy both in terms of our relations with 
the region and in terms of our relations with 
the Soviet Union now to reassert and re- 
emphasize the fact that this is where we 
stand. 

By moving simultaneously toward regional 
development and social progress, toward a 
final disposition of the refugee problem and 
toward a negotiated Arab-Israel peace, we 
can make our position unequivocably clear. 

When we have done that, we will be better 
understood, and therefore better liked and 
trusted by the people and the natives of 
the Middle East. 

In the context of a clear and positive 
policy, there are many other steps which 
can be taken to improve understanding be- 
tween ourselves and the people of the 
Middle East. 

1. We should improve the signal of the 
Voice of America. In an area which is 80 
percent illiterate, Radio Cairo, Radio Da- 
mascus, and Radio Tashkent put forward a 
Nasser, and/or Communist line, and are 
heard and believed by millions. Our Voice 
of America does not begin to reach this vast 
audience, nor is its program geared to meet 
the realities of the present situation. 

2. We need more conferences on a regional 
level by American Foreign Service personnel 
in the Middle East. Not only do we need 
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more frequent conferences between Ameri- 
can Ambassadors assigned to the Middle 
East countries, but we need similar con- 
ferences for second- and third-level per- 
sonnel. This is the best way I know to 
broaden viewpoints and to save our own 
Foreign Service personnel from the dangers 
of overzealous advocacy in the interests of 
the particular country to which they are 
assigned. 

3. We should enlarge the exchange of 
our military personnel. The military plays 
a role in the Middle East which is perhaps 
larger than any other single element in the 
society. We should not overlook the role 
which American military, naval and air 
training schools can play in the general 
picture. Incidentally, I was shocked to learn 
that Israel is not included in our military 
exchange program. I have recommended to 
the Secretary of State that Israel be in- 
cluded and I am told that plans are now 
underway. 

4. We must increase the ordinary student 
exchange between the United States and the 
Middle East. American-sponsored colleges 
and universities in Beirut, Cairo, Tel Aviv, 
and Jerusalem are positive and constructive 
forces for freedom and progress. They are 
in desperate need of new sources of endow- 
ment. Their situation could be eased by a 
new injection of American public and private 
funds for faculty and student scholarships 
and facilities assistance. 

5. We should do much more to encourage 
the operation of voluntary agencies like 
CARE. I was startled to discover in Egypt 
that CARE has been deprived of access to 
our food surplus storage despite the need in 
Egypt following the British and French 
attack. 

This leads me to a sixth and final point 
which is perhaps the most important single 
recommendation I would make following my 
survey in the Middle East. - 

6. Food is the common denominator of in- 
ternational life. Food and fiber are a great 
potential force for freedom today. It can 
be an active instrument of our foreign policy. 

I am convinced that our official policy at 
the moment is far too shortsighted. A dis- 
service has been done to the American peo- 
ple by creating the impression that our 
abundance is just an unwanted problem in- 
stead of a blessing. 

I know from what I have seen that Ameri- 
can food and fiber are vital to the very 
existence of thousands of undernourished 
people in the Middle East—the brightest 
ray of hope for building stronger economies 
and greater political stability in most of the 
countries I visited. 

I wish every Minnesota farmer who has 
been told he must drastically cut down his 
production could have walked with me 
through the Palestinian refugee camps in 
Lebanon, the orphanages in Greece, or among 
the masses of unemployed huddled in shanty 
towns in Spain. I wish they could have seen 
the young hands outstretched for food, and 
heard the appeals for milk from haggard 
and worried mothers. 

More of our food and fiber can be mar- 
keted for foreign currencies if we expand 
and extend Public Law 480. Here is an area 
for positive progressive action and one which 
vitally affects the people of Minnesota. 
When I return to Washington on Monday, I 
shall open 3 weeks of hearings on this 
particular problem—the expansion and ex- 
tension of Public Law 480. The possibilities 
are enormous and I intend to do something 
about it. 

And, now let me conclude. 

One of my most cherished friends at the 
United Nations was the great Foreign Min- 
ister of Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik. I hada 
long and rewarding visit with this world 
statesman in Beirut only a few weeks ago. 
He is a sincere and devoted friend of the 
West and has been heavily criticized for it by 
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some of his fellow countrymen. Dr. Malik 
once wrote: 

“Tf the habits and institutions of the West 
are not adapted for the production of a ring- 
ing message, full of content and truth, satis- 
fying the mind, appealing to the heart, firing 
the will, a message on which one can stake 
his life, then in the present world the West 
cannot lead. The world prefers a false 
prophet to no prophet at all. Leadership 
must pass to others, no matter how perverted. 

Dr. Malik continued: “If your only ex- 
port * * * is the silent example of flourish- 
ing political institutions and happy human 
relations, you cannot lead. If your only ex- 
port is a distant reputation for wealth and 
prosperity and order, you cannot lead. Nor 
can you really lead if you send forth to 
others only expert advice and technical as- 
sistance. To be able to lead and save your- 
self and others, you must above everything 
else address their mind and soul. Your tra- 
dition, rooted in the glorious Greco-Roman- 
Hebrew-Christian human outlook, supplies 
all the necessary basis for leadership. All 
you have to do is to be the deepest you al- 
ready are.” 

How completely I agree with Dr. Malik. 
Whatever may be the weakness and short- 
comings of this Nation, let us hope that 
we still have one saving glory: the liberal 
and liberalizing faith that there is more of 
compassion than of cruelty in this land; 
more of generosity than selfishness; more of 
faith than fear. 

If this Nation can show the world a way 
to eradicate the shame and scandal of pov- 
erty, of exploitation, of oppression, of greed, 
without resort to violent revolution and 
Class struggle and dictatorship; if we can 
place these material values in their proper 
subordinate place within the context of a 
mighty spiritual movement which will be 
revolutionary without being subversive, 
which will draw its substance from the riches 
of the Western tradition, then our faith will 
not have failed us. 

Friends, if these things are not the ele- 
ments of the liberal tradition to which this 
conference and our Democrat-Farmer-Labor 
Party is dedicated, then I do not know what 
those elements are. If I were not sure that 
these are the ultimate and indispensable un- 
derpinnings of American policy, I would not 
feel that we would be entitled to have much 
hope for the future. As it is, I do. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PERU 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Christian Science Monitor for June 
1 and June 3, 1957, there appeared two 
articles relative to the present situation 
in Peru. One of the articles has to do 
with the contributions made by Dr. 
Pedro Beltran, owner and editor of La 
Prensa, which is published in Lima. 

Dr. Beltran is one of the hemisphere’s 
great democrats. The Americas—North 
and South—can well be proud of this 
man for his courage, his understanding, 
and his tolerance. AS a newspaperman, 
he is trying to bring the truth to his 
people, and, as a Peruvian of the first 
water, he has tried to bring about re- 
forms to keep his country on an even 
economic and political keel. It is hoped 
that Mr. Beltran and the present Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Peru, Dr. Prado, 
will have success in their efforts. It is 
my opinion that the Government of 
Peru at the present time is operating 
on a democratic basis. As one who has 
visited there in recent months, I want 
to report to the Senate how tremen- 
dously I was impressed with both the 
country and its people. We are indeed 
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a fortunate people that the Peruvians 
call us friends. 

So far as investments from overseas 

is concerned, the Government of Peru 
has welcomed American capital and has 
welcomed it from other sources on a 
reasonable and fair basis and in a way 
which will accrue to the benefit of the 
Peruvian economy. 
_ I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles to which I have made reference 
may be incorporated in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
r June 1, 1957] 


EDITOR SPARKS PERU’S PENAL REFORM 
(By Robert M. Hallett) 


LIma, Peru.—One way to reform a penal 
system is to send newspapermen to jail. 

That is what Peru found out anyway. 
Largely as the result of the imprisonment of 
Dr. Pedro Beltran, owner and editor, and 
other members of the staff of La Prensa dur- 
ing the Odria regime, fundamental changes 
in the physical plant and operations of the 
penal system here are planned. 

Although Dr. Beltran, one of the most in- 
fluential publishers here, had been person- 
ally close to Gen. Manuel Odriaé when he 
came to power, he broke sharply with him 
when the general began to become more and 
more totalitarian. Toward the end of the 
regime the paper was the most outspoken foe 
of the regime. 

Its constant criticism began getting under 
the skin of the regime. One midnight about 
@ year ago the downtown block in which this 
morning paper is published was besieged by 
a small army of police. Unable to get past 
the newspaper’s iron gates, the police lobbed 
tear gas shells into the plant. 

Dr. Beltran and other members of his staff 
‘withdrew into the interior of the building, 
‘The police then brought firemen to the scene 
in the hope of using their ladders to invade 
the upper stories. The firemen refused to 
be a party to this and withdrew. 


ANTHEM CHECKED POLICE 


Finally the policemen broke a window in 
the plant and poured into the building. ‘The 
final recourse of the editor and his staff was 
to sing the national anthem which forced 
the police to stand at attention. After about 
a half hour of this, however, their voices gave 
out. 

The only orders the police had were to 
arrest Dr. Beltran. But other members of 
the staff who had gathered around him de- 
fensively refused to let him go alone. 

Thereafter, typesetters, doormen, machin- 
ists, and writers walked in a group down the 
stairs and through the streets to the peni- 
tentiary. In the early hours of the morning 
Dr. Beltran and some of his associates were 
taken in a tug to El Fronton, an infamous 
island for prisoners that juts rocklike out 
of the harbor of Callao, Lima’s port. 

_ The island was a penal colony not only for 
hardened criminals but also for those ar- 
rested for making a political nuisance of 
themselves or those being held for trial. In 
Peru the number in the latter category is 
many times higher than those already sen- 
tenced. This leads to terrific congestion in 
the jails. 

FILTHY AND CRAMPED 

Dr. Beltran was taken to a large room with 
@ broken cement floor covered with cock- 
roaches. There was only one table. The 
food was terrible. And for 50 persons in the 
room there were only 12 mattresses. 

They had to sleep in shifts cramped to- 
gether on the mattresses as best they could. 
There were no showers, no sanitary facili- 
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ties. And at times the water supply, which 
was carted from the mainland, ran out. 

Political prisoners were allowed virtual 
freedom of the island. To reinforce the al- 
most medieval atmosphere the guards on the 
island carried woven leather whips to main- 
tain discipline. 

Walking about the island Dr. Beltran and 
others had an opportunity to see how the 
regular criminal prisoners were treated. In 
one part were the “solitary” cells about 5 by 
8 feet with only one tiny window which 
faced on an outcropping of rock. The cells 
had no facilities. Some did not contain 
even mattresses. The men never were al- 
lowed out of those cells—sometimes for as 
long as 3 months. 

Dr. Beltran and other political prisoners 
who were able to have food sent in from the 
outside sometimes shared it with these un- 
fortunate prisoners. 


ON ISLAND 4 WEEKS 


The publisher was kept on the island 
for 4 weeks. Many of his associates were 
let go much earlier. 

Meanwhile, the imprisonment of this 
prominent man had sounded alarms in edi- 
torial rooms throughout the hemisphere. 
The Inter-American Press Association kept 
up a constant barrage of propaganda against 
the regime for jailing the publisher. Dr. 
Beltran attributes his release to this inter- 
national pressure. 

While Dr. Beltran was in prison, the re- 
gime told his wife, a native of California, 
and La Frensa editors it would not pre- 
vent the paper from coming out but that 
censorship would be imposed. The editors 
refused to accept censorship, and finally the 
government backed down and let it appear 
without censorship even before the editor 
was released. 

After his release Dr. Beltran’s main preoc- 
cupation for some time was with elections 
which were held last June. However, some 
time later a mutiny broke out on El Fronton, 
and La Prensa jumped into the issue, ex- 
posing conditions there in detail. 


MAJOR REVAMPING DUE 


On May 21 Augusto Thorndike, Justice 
Minister, visited El Fronton and announced 
major revamping of the prisons which will 
be presented to Congress. Other minor re- 
forms in the practices at El Fronton and 
other jails have been introduced already. 

Every man at El Fronton will have his 
own cot and mattress. Food conditions are 
being improved. Sanitary facilities have 
been installed. Adequate water is guaran- 
teed. 

In addition, it is proposed that 150 million 
soles ($1 equals about 19 soles) be spent to 
build new penitentiaries in Lima and else- 
where. Conjugal visits will be allowed and 
1 day’s “vacation” a week will be given 
the well behaved. 

With reform of the civil code and penal 
procedures the Justice Minister believes 
Peru may have one of the best penal sys- 
tems in the world rather than one of the 
worst. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 3, 1957] 


MILITARY POWER IN BACKGROUND: PERU CON- 
TINUES EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRATIC GOV- 
ERNMENT 

(By Robert M. Hallett) 


LIMA, PERU.—Last July the Peruvian Con- 
gress and President declared Peru a democ- 
racy by act of Congress; and another dicta- 
tor, Gen. Manuel Odría, went into the dis- 
card. 

Almost a year later Peru is still function- 
ing as a democracy, which is encouraging 
not only to its own people but to those of 
other countries in the hemisphere as well. 
But the roots of free government do not run 
deep in this country of sunbaked deserts, 
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cold and barren altiplanos, and low-lying 
jungles. 

The Inca Empire which centered in Cuzco, 
Peru, was a benevolent dictatorship. Span- 
ish colonial control brooked no opposition, 
and after the country won its independence 
dictatorship and military rule have been the 
custom. 

Democracy is a comparatively new experi- 
ence for Peruvians. And for the most part 
they seem extremely pleased with it. 

But there are forces in the country that 
threaten these free new institutions. Major 
mistakes by the regime of President Prado 
could bring back military control of the 
country. 

By the same token a sane stable rule by 
the constitutional government could set a 
precedent that might be difficult for an am- 
bitious military man to break. 

So in effect Peru’s democracy is on trial. 


COOPERATION WITH LEFT 


Dr. Prado, a traditional Peruvian conserva- 
tive, who has, however, been sticking pretty 
much to the middle of the road, has been 
governing under a “convivencia” or collabo- 
ration with the Apristas, left-wing party. 
The military has a deep distrust of the 
Apristas. Should the regime give them too 
much power, ultraconservative forces and 
the military might once again lower the 
boom. 

This happened once before. In the mid- 
1940’s the Bustamante regime, another era 
of democratic experimentation, gave what 
other elements in the body politic consid- 
ered too much power to the Apra. Result: 
General Odria came to power in a conserva- 
tive-army reaction against this in 1948. 
Apra was outlawed. 

Behind the scene today the military is 
still the strongest political force. It gained 
much respect with the people by permitting 
free elections last year and keeping hands 
off since that time. 

Dr. Prado apparently knows he is walking 
a tight rope between leit and right. He 
knows just about how far he can go in work- 
ing with the left before the military step 
in. 

CAUTIOUS PROGRESS 


While left-of-center groups do not con- 
sider the present government sufficiently 
revolutionary in program, the President and 
his party (Peruvian Democratic Party) are 
giving some indications of moving forward 
cautiously. 

The President set up a commission re- 
presenting all political colorations to study 
plans to improve housing of the poor and 
to initiate a program of agrarian reform. 
The report on housing is about to be sub- 
mitted to the President. 

Dr. Pedro Beltran, publisher of La Prensa 
and head of the commission, has gone to 
Rome to study agrarian land reform in that 
country and elsewhere. 

Manuel Cisneros, foreign minister and head 
of the President’s party, said that the main 
purpose of the regime is to firmly plant de- 
mocracy in the country. Each. day it be- 
comes more difficult for an ambitious mil- 
itary man to gain power, he said. 

The Prado forces in Congress are usually 
backed not only by the Apristas, many of 
whom ran as independents in the elections, 
but also by the National Unification Party 
which represents the rightist elements in 
the country. In addition, the Christian 
Democrats, a small party making some head- 
way here, sometimes vote with, sometimes 
against, the regime. 


BLUNDERS ADMITTED 


The Apristas have learned much since 1948 
when they were suppressed. Prior thereto, 
Apra leaders were extremely immature and 
admittedly blundered by trying to rush the 
country too fast toward reform, about 
the details of which they were not entirely 
in agreement themselves. r 
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Now Apra leaders are older and appar- 
ently wiser. They know they cannot push 
too fast, which explains their willingness 
to work with the regime. The difficulty is 
that while the leaders know this, there are 
elements among the lower echelons of the 
party that are as eager as ever for prompt 
reform in a country which has been ruled 
traditionally, both economically and politi- 
cally, by a few hundred privileged families. 

The more aggressive sectors of the party 
believe the convivencia with the government 
alines them with these traditional conserva- 
tive ruling groups and against progress. Also 
they question what value the agreement 
(which the Prado people deny is a formal 
pact) has for their party. They hold no 
Cabinet seats. 

However, the party, illegal under General 
Odria, has been given legal status and some 
minor patronage by the regime in return for 
its support in the elections and in Congress, 

An Apra convention in June will prove 
whether the leadership is strong enough to 
stay in power or whether the “Young Turks” 
will have their way. It is expected that the 
leadership will prevail. 

Since the Apra as a party was not able to 
participate openly in the 1956 elections there 
has been no relative test of the party’s 
strength. Some Peruvians feel it has lost 
a considerable amount of its force over the 
jong years of suppression. 

And. there is another leftist group that 
has come up rapidly in the country. This is 
Acción Popular, party of Fernando Belaúnde 
Terry. Some believe this group, because of 
the dynamic leadership of Señor Belaúnde, 
an architect, has taken over much of Aprista 
strength. 

After a whirlwind campaign, Sefior Be- 
launde came within 100,000 votes of winning 
the presidency last year. The Belaundistas 
and the Apra have somewhat similar aims. 
Each seeks a fundamental revolution in the 
way of life of Peru. 

Each wants to lessen the role of the small 
clique of wealthy families who have ruled 
the country for decades. Both seek to im- 
prove the lot of the Indian and the humbler 
classes of society. 


SLOGANS WAVED 


Apra was born in the post-World War I 
ferment when communism was a challenging 
new concept. While the party has long since 
turned against communism (it claims it is 
today communism’s No. 1 foe in Peru) it 
still retains in its program issues like inter- 
Americanization of the Panama Canal, ac- 
tion against imperialism, and solidarity 
with oppressed peoples throughout the 
world. It was originally intended to be 
an international movement. It did not 
catch on outside of Peru to any major extent. 

The Belaundistas reject all international 
slogans of the Apristas and focus on national 
matters. One of the main points made by 
Señor Belaúnde is that Peru needs a revolu- 
tion in credit. His point is that the humbler 
citizen has no means of getting money from 
banks or insurance companies to do business 
or better his farm output or housing under 
the present setup in the country. 

The savings of the people must be put to 
social use as they are in the United States 
through savings and loan associations and 
life insurance company investments in hous- 
ing, Dr. Belatinde says. 

Future elections will provide a real test 
between the Acción Popular and the Aprista 
forces. 

Despite differences among the various poli- 
ticians in the country there is still a feeling 
on the part of the majority that Peru has 
entered a new democratic period which must 
be defended at all costs. 

“The differences that we have with the 
government do not mean we are in favor of 
new military coups,” one Christian Demo- 
cratic leader said. “My party has criticized 
severely some measures of the government 
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but we believe firmly in democracy. All 
other objectives must be subordinated to 
this.” J 


INDEPENDENT AIRLINES 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
significant development recently oc- 
curred in the air transportation indus- 
try. The independent  airlines—the 
rugged veterans of the Berlin, Korean, 
and Hungarian refugee airlifts—have 
joined together in one association for 
greater efficiency in the industry and 
greater service to the country. The 
name of the association is the Independ- 
ent Airlines Association. I am happy to 
note that Jesse F. Stallings, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a graduate of the University 
of Alabama, and the son of a former 
Representative in Congress from Ala- 
bama, has been elected president of the 
association. 

The independents are the small busi- 
ness element of the airline industry. 


Formerly known as the nonscheduled — 


lines, they have recently been officially 
designated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as supplemental air carriers. 
These airlines get no subsidy, and they 
ask for none. ‘They are willing and able 
to fly anywhere at any time in service to 
the general public or the military. They 
are an essential element of the Nation’s 
reserve airlift for use in case of national 
emergency. 

Restricted as to the amount of civilian 
common carriage business they may do, 
the independents have developed the 
market for peacetime transportation of 
military personnel. They have not al- 
ways been met with cordiality at the 
Pentagon. I urge the Military Traffic 
Management Agency to look upon this 
Independent Airlines Association as a 
partner in swift, safe, and economical 
transportation of military personnel, and 
to make greater use of their services 
than they have in the past. The Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service should be 
guided by the same principles in con- 
tracting for commercial transportation. 

The independent airlines will produce 
even greater economies to the military 
now that the recent 15 percent fare in- 
crease to the eastern railroads will, ac- 
cording to a recent article in the Wash- 
ington Post, raise the military’s rail 
transportation bill by $40 million in 1 
year. 

So on the occasion of this organiza- 
tion’s creation, bringing together the 
carriers of the Aircoach Transport Asso- 
ciation and the Independent Military Air 
Transport Association, I offer congratu- 
lations and best wishes for long service 
as a plowshare of peace and, if necessary, 
a sword of war. 


GAS-RATE CONTROL 


THE PHONY STANDARD OF SO-CALLED REASON= 
ABLE MARKET PRICE IN GAS-RATE CONTROL 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, very 

shortly, apparently, the House Inter- 

state Commerce Committee may commit 
the unfortunate error of reporting fa- 

vorably on the Harris bill, H. R. 6790. 
The net effect of this bill will be to 

cause an inflationary price rise in the 
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natural-gas rates as paid by 30 million 
American consumers. 

It is most unfortunate that the ad- 
ministration has not seen its way clear 
to oppose this dangerous proposed leg- 
islation. 

I say very frankly that it is strangely 
self-contradictory for an administration 
which contends that it is opposing infla- 
tion to recommend and to support so 
inflationary a bill. It is a bill which 
will probably boost prices for consumers 
and industry more drastically than vir- 
tually any other piece of legislation 
which will be enacted during the 85th 
Congress. 


ADMINISTRATION WITHDREW TWO 
AMENDMENTS 


Even the two feeble amendments 
which the administration had previ- 
ously favored in order to provide some 
potential protection to the consumers 
have now virtually been withdrawn. 
So, the consumer is left utterly unpro- 
tected. 

The bill, as it now stands, is, I say in 
all candor, a work of deception. 

THE FALSITY OF THE BILL’S SO-CALLED 
YARDSTICK 


It purports to provide so-called con- 
trols. Actually, it offers no such thing. 
The so-called reasonable market price 
which it sets as a standard is really no 
standard at all. It will be virtually im- 
possible for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to effectively regulate gas rates on 
the basis of such a fuzzy and unen- 
forceable standard. 

This is particularly so, because the 
Federal Power Commission has shown 
itself to be no friend of the consumer. 

With the Commission’s present com- 
position, it is clear that nothing short 
of a strong public-utility-type formula 
for rate control on the statute books 
will suffice to protect the consumer. 


MONITOR EDITORIAL CONDEMNS BILL 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of a legal memorandum analyzing the 
meaninglessness of so-called reasonable 
market price be printed at this point in 
the body of the Recor», to be preceded 
by .a recent Christian Science Monitor 
editorial on the same general subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Gas AND COMPETITION 

When President Eisenhower vetoed the bill 
for freeing natural-gas producers from Fed- 
eral price control he did so because of arro- 
gant lobbying employed to obtain its enact- 
ment. He said then he favored the general 
purpose of the bill. And he has now with- 
drawn even the suggestion for amendment 
he made last year. Today he sees as un- 
necessary any provision to let the Federal 
Power Commission look into costs of pro- 
duction. 

Without more evidence of effective compe- 
tition we are unable to share his confidence 
that in such case consumers would be ade- 
quately protected. Gas producers make a 
strong point in contending that they do not 
occupy such a monopoly position as most 
suppliers of electricity—-which has led to 
close regulation. But they are inaccurate 
in saying they are like coal producers. For 
the consumer of gas has to buy from one 
supplier. At the consuming end monopoly 
does prevail. 
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` For this reason the FPC has authority to 
regulate prices charged by distributors. But 
distributors declare that their prices are 
eventually determined by what they pay pro- 
ducers. This means that the producer really 
sets the consumer’s price. Just how much 
competition exists among producers is not 
clear. Some of them are giant oil com- 
panies with their own pipelines. 

In two respects an open market situation 
does not govern: The householder who has 
installed gas-using equipment cannot easily 
shift to avoid a gas price rise; the pipeline 
that has built feeders to a certain producer’s 
wells cannot easily shift if he boosts the 
price. 

Billions are at stake in this legislation and 
Congress should not plump for it until sure 
it is fair to both ends of the pipeline. 


A LEGAL ANALYSIS or H. R. 6790, 85TH CON- 
GRESS, 1ST SESSION (HARRIS BILL) 


First, let us see what the bill purports 
to do; then, let us see how the criteria for 
control as set forth in the bill, are utterly 
useless and unenforcible. 


BREAKDOWN OF THE BILL 


The bills under consideration purport to 
prescribe the following controls: 

Producers as such are exempted (sec. 2 
(a), p.2). 

Jurisdiction is retained over prices in con- 
tracts. 

New contracts: Indefinite price clauses are 
prohibited in new contracts (13A (a), p. 5). 

Definite price clauses, including those with 
specific increases at definite intervals and 
negotiation clauses (sec. 3 (13), (14), (15), 
pp. 4-5), are permitted in new contracts but 
may be opposed by utilities, cities, etc. (sec. 
13B (2), p. 6). If found by the Commission 
to be in excess of reasonable market price 
then contracts containing such clauses are 
void (sec. 13A (f), p. 9). 

Existing contracts are validated (sec. 5 (a) 
(b), p. 19), except an indefinite price clause 
which, at the date of enactment of the new 
law, is subject to a proceeding instituted by 
the Commission, section 4 (e), or by some 
other party, section 5 (a), or is the result 
of renegotiation of an existing contract, or 
is a proceeding subject to court review (sec. 
5 (a) (b), pp. 19-20). Even these clauses 
will be valid if the price does not exceed the 
reasonable market price (sec. 5 (d) (e), p. 
21). The Eisenhower administration had 
recommended that all price clauses in exist- 
ing contracts be subject to regulation, i. e., 
not in excess of the reasonable market price. 

Pipelines: These remain subject to regu- 
lation except that the companies will be 
allowed to charge a reasonable market price 
for gas produced by them or purchased from 
an affiliate (sec. 13 (F),p.17). This reverses 
the City of Detroit decision. (City of Detroit 
v. FPC (280 F. 2d 810 (CA DC 1955)), and 
will result in millions of dollars being given 
pipelines for their own produced gas—a 
windfall which the court of appeals reversed 
and remanded in the City of Detroit case. 

Determination of reasonable market price 
(sec. 13C): After listing a number of factors 
(including the current level of field prices) 
that the Commission shall consider, the law 
expressly provides that the reasonable market 
price is not necessarily any one of those con- 
siderations. Thus, in the final analysis, the 
FPC will be at liberty to determine a price 
without any specific objective standard. In 
short, the only objective evidence of reason- 
able market price will be market price. 

REASONING IN A CIRCLE 

There is no effective regulation in the 
Harris bill since the criterion which the 
Federal Power Commission is to use in ar- 
riving at a price for gas is to be a reason- 
able market price. The rate formula of rea- 
sonable market price involves reasoning in a 
circle and cannot be an effective regulatory 
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standard. It must necessarily be vague, in- 
definite and under the conditions and in the 
circumstances in which the producer seg- 
ments fits into the economy of the Natural 
Gas Industry it is a negative definition of 
reasonable market price in section 13 (C) 
(4) of the bill. 

The regulatory formula established by this 
bill would require the Commission to use 
price to find price or in other words it would 
be starting with what it must find. (See 
Federal Power Commission v. Hope Natural 
Gas Company (320 U. S. 591) wherein Mr. 
Justice Douglas set forth the same infirmity 
which was inherent in the fair value theory 
of rate fixing previous to the Hope case.) 

Actually price is being made to depend 
upon price when price is the end product 
sought. Of what possible consequence is the 
price charged by Phillips Petroleum Co. with 
respect to Sinclair Oil prices or of Humble’s 
oil prices? Actually, there is none. Yet, 
this is precisely what will occur in practice 
should this bill become law. 


USELESS CRITERIA 


To show the ridiculousness of the pro- 
visions of section 13 C (2) and 13 C (3) itis 
only necessary to set them forth. First the 
Commission must consider whether the price 
of gas as determined by it will assure to con- 
sumers of natural gas a continuing adequate 
supply thereof. The Commission can do 
nothing which will increase deposits of gas. 
This claimed principle is not an objective 
standard but it is merely a suggestive one 
and the producers are actually the only ones 
who can tell what this price wili be. Further- 
more, it seems elemental that the only ob- 
jective standard which would be conducive 
to the encouragement of exploration and de- 
velopment is the standard of fixing rates 
geared to the recovery of cost and profit. 

Secondly, the second stated criteria or 
principle which the Commission must con- 
sider under the bill is “whether the contract 
price was arrived at competitively and at 
arms-length bargaining.” Such a criterion 
is absolutely impossible of determination. 
Under regulation the pipelines recoup what- 
ever price they pay. Therefore, they are only 
interested in the gas, not the price. Further- 
more, how is the Commission to ascertain 
whether or not there is arms-length bargain- 
ing? Certainly, neither party would be will- 
ing to say that there was not arms-length 
bargaining and it places the intervenors and 
the Commission in an impossible position. 

The third criteria “the reasonableness of 
all the provisions of the contract in that they 
relate to prices under definite pricing clause” 
also lacks any standards, 

Further, the criterion in section 13 C (2) 
subparagraphs (d) and (e) requires the Com- 
mission to consider the quality of the nat- 
ural gas being purchased and the conditions 
of delivery. This is practically impossible of 
determination. All that the Commission 
can do along this line is determine a reason- 
able price under some as yet unknown stand- 
ard and by a process of comparison fix a dif- 
ferent price if the quality of the gas and con- 
ditions of delivery were different. It would 
be an impossible task to undertake such a 
study and the Commission has neither the 
staff nor the time to engage in such a pro- 
cedure. 

However, the vagueness of the bill is set 
forth clearly in section 13 C (4) which states 
as follows: 

(4) The reasonable market price is not 
necessarily the price of the last sale, the 
highest price, the lowest price, the weighted 
highest price, the average field price, or other 
price arrived at by the mechanical applica- 
tion of a single criterion. Instead, it is a 
price which the Commission, exercising its 
judgment and discretion in weighing, among 
other things directly relevant to the issue, 
all factors enumerated above, determines is 
the reasonable market price.” 
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IF ONE PRICE GOES UP, ALL GO UP 


It is clear the Commission is not bound by 
any criteria as is shown by the usage of the 
words not necessarily. Since they cannot 
use cost, that is, they are specifically pre- 
cluded from doing so and they cannot use a 
traditional rate-base method and if the price 
to be used is not necessarily any of the things 
which are set forth then the only conclusion 
that one can come to is that it is going to be 
that price which is presently the going price . 
in the field. 

As one price goes up in the field all prices 
will of necessity go up in the field since the 
reasonable market price will be the last price 
which any person has paid in that particular 
field. Consequently, this bill will merely 
permit companies to charge and in fact force 
the Federal Power Commission to grant the 
highest price in the field or the price the mar- 
ket will bear. 


ADMISSION OF CERTAIN REFUGEE 
ORPHANS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last January I introduced proposed leg- 
islation to admit to the United States up 
to 10,000 orphans who had been or will 
be adopted by American families. I was 
given assurances that this humanitarian 
and noncontroversial bill would receive 
prompt consideration by the Congress, 
so that orphan children adopted by 
American families could promptly enter 
our country. To date no action has been 
taken or scheduled by the appropriate 
Senate Committee. 

At the present time the only way by 
which adopted orphan children can en- 
ter the United States is through the en- 
actment of private legislation in each 
specific case, This private legislation is 
time-consuming and costly, and inter- 
feres with the regular work of Congress. 
I have been advised by the staff of the 
Senate Immigration Subcommittee that 
a goodly portion of all the private immi- 
gration bills deal with orphan children 
who have been adopted by American 
families. 

Mr. President, the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 provided for the admission of 
4,000 orphan children, under the age of 
10, who had been or will be adopted by 
American families, This legislation ex- 
pired at the end of 1956, and the quota 
was used up by last October. The Presi- 
dent directed the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of State to admit orphan 
children under the emergency parole 
procedures of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act and to parole them to their 
adoptive parents. Over 800 adopted 
orphan children were admitted under 
this procedure which expired, by execu- 
tive order, last January 31. Since that 
time, the only way adopted children of 
American families could be admitted is 
through the private bill routine, 

Mr. President, I should like to call to 
the attention of the Senate the dreadful 
plight of many hundreds of mixed-blood 
orphan children in Okinawa, Japan, and 
Korea. These mixed-blood children, 
fathered by American and other United 
Nations military personnel, are shunted 
aside by people of their country and are 
heavily discriminated against in coun- 
tries which are poor and overpopulated, 

Many children already adopted by 
American families will die this summer 
unless Congress takes prompt action for 
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the admission of these children. Due to 

inadequate food and water, summer 

heat, and lack of medicines, these under- 
nourished children may not live through 
the summer, 

Mr. President, I have been advised by 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service that more than 321 private bills 
have been introduced in the Congress to 
admit 381 children already adopted by 
American families. I do not believe that 
we want the death of some of these 
children on our conscience. 

Last week I told the Senate of a most 
pressing military aspect of this problem, 
namely, that many military families 
stationed abroad have adopted orphan 
children and these children have become 
a part of the family. When the military 
family is due to be rotated to the United 
States they are unable to bring their 
children with them, This aspect of the 
problem is receiving most careful con- 
sideration from the Department of De- 
fense, and I understand that there are 
many hundreds of families so involved, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks an excellent letter which ap- 
peared in the Letters-to-the-Editor 
column of the New York Times of June 
9, 1957. This letter is written by the 
noted humanitarian and Nobel prize 
winner, Pearl S. Buck, and sums up the 
status of orphan legislation, and very 
movingly calls for prompt action by the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENTRY FOR ORPHANS URGED—DELAY IN ACTION 
ON BILLS ADMITTING MIXED-BLOOD CHILDREN 
QUERIED 
(Eprror’s Nore.—The writer of the follow- 

ing letter, novelist and Nobel prize winner, is 

president of Welcome House, an adoption 
center for American-Asian children.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
The most needy children in the world today 

are some thousands of mixed-blood orphans 

left behind by occupation forces in Korea, 

Japan, and Okinawa. There numbers are un- 

known and others are still being born. 

The onus of being the children of con- 
querors lies heavily upon their innocent 
shoulders. The onus of being half-white lies 
still more heavily. They are discriminated 
against in countries already poor and over- 
populated. In cultures where it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to find jobs except under the 
sponsorship of family, they will have no fam- 
ilies to help them as they reach adolescence. 

Yet to their plight the American public has 
remained indifferent, although most of them 
are fathered by American men. As these 
children grow into displaced adults it is all 
but inevitable that they will become centers 
of rebellion and revolution. Their hatred 
will turn inevitably to those who have 
brought them into being and then rejected 
them. 

LOWEST CLASS CITIZENS 

It cannot be wise, surely, to allow half- 
white children, most of them of half-Ameri- 
can background, to grow up in Asia as the 
lowest class of citizen.. It cannot add to the 
prestige of our own people, or the white man, 
if this takes place. Yet it is taking place and 
will take place increasingly, unless something 
is done for these orphans while they are still 
children. 

Paradoxically, thousands of adoptive par- 
ents in the United States want the children. 
Homes are ready and waiting for them. 
Money is no problem. The problem is that at 
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present not one of these orphans is allowed 
to enter the United States. Organizations 
and individuals who have heretofore with 
heroic effort and by many devices brought in 
a few children, can bring in no more. 

While cynicism about our brand of democ- 
racy mounts in those parts of the world 
where half-American children live unwanted 
and too often neglected, let us examine the 
situation in Washington regarding their 
plight. Why is there no bill that would allow 
them to come to waiting adoptive homes? 

Briefly, here are the facts: 

When the Refugee Relief Act expired in 
1956 President Eisenhower requested and 
Immigration Commissioner Swing author- 
ized the parole into the United States of 
orphans who had been adopted or whose 
adoption was under consideration. This was 
an emergency measure, taken when Congress 
was not in session, and it is now ended. An 
extension of the parole has been denied, on 
the grounds that it would be inappropriate 
at a time when Congress has pending before 
it legislation introduced for the purpose of 
alleviating the plight of the orphans. 


PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


The legislation now proposed is as fol- 
lows: 

The President’s own immigration program, 
submitted to Congress on January 31, con- 
tains section 208 authorizing the issuance 
of 2,500 nonquota immigrant visas annually 
to eligible orphans who have been or will be 
adopted by United States citizens; 

The bill, S. 1006, introduced by Senator 
WATKINS, provides for needed changes in 
our immigration laws and also contains a 
section allowing an annual quota of 2,500 
orphans; 

Congressman WALTER’s bill, H. R. 4008, pro- 
vides for an orphan quota of 5,000; 

Senator NEUBERGER’s and Senator MORSE’S 
bill is S. 866 and provides for the entry of 
10,000 orphans to adoptive homes in the 
United States, and Congressman PORTER has 
an identical bill; 

Congressman CELLER’s new omnibus bill 
in the House is H. R. 3364. 

There is an encouraging amount of inter- 
est in the mixed-blood orphans in Japan 
and Korea and Okinawa on the part of some 
Congressmen. Yet months pass by and the 
bills thus far introduced are not passed. 
They are being held more or less permanently 
in committee, for reasons unknown. 

It may be argued that other and more 
pressing matters face Congress. Is there 
anything more pressing in the world today 
than orphans in their need? A few months, 
a year or two, and then adoption is increas- 
ingly difficult until it is impossible. The 
adjustment cannot be made. Children re- 
main homeless and parents childless. 

The passage of a simple noncontroversial 
bill, allowing for the entry of a specified 
number of orphans for waiting adoptive 
homes would take only a few minutes and 
no money. Parents pay all costs. 

Delay, then, is only an excuse, for reasons 
unknown. It is time to inquire why the 
delay and what the reasons. 

PEARL S. Buck, 

PERKASIE, PA., June 5, 1957. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
was my honor to be visited on June 5 
and 6 by my friend and constituent, 
Harry Holt, of Creswell, Oreg. Mr. Holt 
was in Washington to speed enactment 
of orphan legislation so that the many 
hundreds of children adopted by Amer- 
ican families could be admitted to our 
country. Mr. Holt left here on June 7 
for his sixth trip to Korea, where he 
will join his two daughters, who have 
been in Korea for several months run- 
ning orphanages for mixed-blood chil- 
dren, 
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Mr. Holt was recently honored to re- 
ceive the annual Brotherhood Award of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. This award was presented by 
the noted editor of the Cleveland (Ohio)), 
Press, Louis B. Seltzer. Mr. Holt has 
been responsible for bringing over 400 
mixed-blood children to the United 
States and find them good homes in our 
country. He has done this at the sacri- 
fice of his health and personal fortune. 

Mr. President, during Mr. Holt’s brief 
visit in Washington, he was able to con- 
fer with officials of the Department of 
State and Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service as well as with two of the 
President’s aides at the White House, 
Mr. Max Rabb, secretary of the Cabinet, 
and Mr. I. Jack Martin. Mr. Holt thus 
materially advanced the cause of orphan 
legislation. 

I know of no nobler effort than to 
help these homeless orphan children, 
many of whom have heen fathered by 
American military personnel. Hundreds 
of these children have already been 
adopted and are awaiting entry into our 
country, and in many other cases Amer- 
ican families are hesitant to make adop- 
tions because of the difficulty they will 
experience in gaining entry for their 
children. I hope that the Congress will 
now be able to act promptly on this hu- 
manitarian and nonconiroversial legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks two ex- 
cellent and impelling articles by A. Rob- 
ert Smith which tell of the Washington 
visit of Mr. Holt. These articles ap- 
peared in the June 7 issue of the Eugene 
(Oreg.) Register-Guard and the June 11 
issue of the Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Trib- 
une. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, aS follows: 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register Guard 
of June 7, 1957] 
PRESIDENTIAL AIDS PLEDGE HELP FOR HOLT 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

WASHINGTON.—Harry Holt, of Creswell, 
carried his fight for Korean orphans to the 
White House on Thursday, and received a 
pledge from presidential aids to “do every- 
thing in our power to help.” 

Hoit wound up 2 days in Washington, 
D. C., calling on Government officials to en- 
list their support for an orphan immigration 
bill that will permit him to continue his 
“baby lift” from Korea. 

At the White House, Holt called on Max 
Rabb, secretary to the President’s Cabinet, 
and later he met with Jack Martin, one of 
the President’s administrative assistants who 
specializes on immigration matters. 

Earlier in his visit, Holt met with officials 
of the Refugee Relief Administration at the 
State Department, with the Under Secretary 
of Defense, and officials of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

“The orphans’ bill seems to be popular,” 
Holt said on Thursday, expressing hope that 
Congress will move before the summer ad- 
journment. 

Legislation permitting adoption of Korean 
orphans by United States families outside 
regular immigration quotas expired last De- 
cember 31, and since that time Holt’s work 
to find homes for additional war waifs has 
been stymied. 

He now seeks passage of a bill sponsored 
by Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, Democrat, of 
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Oregon, to admit 10,000 orphans from all 
parts of the world. 

Holt will leave Washington Friday, going 
to New York from where he will fly to 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

He said he-is going to look into the war- 
orphan problem in Europe en route to Ko- 
rea. He plans to stop in Vienna, Rome, 
Athens and Tel Aviv before flying to the Far 
East. 

DAUGHTERS’ LETTERS INDICATE IMMEDIATE 

ACTION NEEDED 


WASHINGTON.—Harry Holt was in a reflec- 
tive mood Thursday evening after 2 days of 
buttonholing Washington officials in behalf 
of his orphan-adoption program. 

“You know,” he observed, “this country 
makes an awful commotion if some little kid 
is down in a well. But over there in Korea, 
these little kids of American fathers are dy- 
ing every day.” 

Not much commotion is being made here 
over the orphan problem that has become 
so dear to Holt’s heart. While finding the 
idea he champions to be popular, Holt said 
everybody he talked with expressed fear of 
undesirable amendments that might be 
added to an orphan-immigration bill. 

Holt was pleased to learn that the House 
Immigration Subcommittee has just approved 
a new 2-year orphan program with no ceiling 
on the number of youngsters that could be 
brought in for adoption by American fam- 
ilies. Holt would like to see Congress pass 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER’s bill allowing 
10,000 orphans to enter, with no time limit. 


WORD FROM KOREA 


The Oregon farmer’s thoughts turned to 
his two daughters, Molly, 21, and Barbara, 19, 
who are in Korea looking after some 160 war 
babies at an orphanage in Seoul established 
by Holt with his own funds. 

In Senator NruBERGER’s office he had read 
a sheaf of recent letters they had written the 
Senator about the problems they are en- 
countering. 

From Barbara came this report: 

“Yesterday we received 4 more children 
making 48 in 24 days. One is a beautiful 4- 
year old girl with curly brown hair. She has 
had polio and should be in the States re- 
ceiving treatment.” 


FOOD SO COSTLY 


Molly wrote: “We have written to the com- 
manding general of the Army here and asked 
if he could help get some food supplies for 
us at cost through Army sources. We must 
buy everything on the Korean market and 
it is so expensive * * *.” 

“Barbara was up all night last night. Not 
only do we have to feed 30 bottle babies, 
it takes all night to boil water for the next 
day * * * many of these little ones will die 


if they have to stay here all summer. Is- 


there any encouraging news at all?” 

The two sisters together wrote in another 
letter that “the weather is hot already and 
there are many flies. Soon conditions will be 
impossible. * * * Are there those that op- 
pose these little ones being adopted by Amer- 
ican families?” 

Holt estimates he has received inquiries 
about adoptions from 7,000 to 10,000 Ameri- 
can families. But they are in the United 
States, the orphans who need parents are 
overseas, and Congress and the immigration 
barriers now keep them apart. 


[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune 
of June 11, 1957] 
HOLT Loup IN PRAISE OF NEUBERGER FOR HELP 
WITH KOREAN ADOPTIONS 
(By A. Robert Smith) 


WASHINGTON. —Two years ago this month 
Harry Holt first went to Korea to see about 
adopting a few youngsters who were the 
orphans of American soldiers and Korean 
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women “and ever since then I haven’t been 
able to let go of it.” 

“When I was in the sawmill business,” 
said Holt, “all I could talk about was the 
lumber business. Now all I can talk about 
is orphans.” 

Holt was here last week talking about 
the plight of hundreds of babies in Korea 
and elsewhere around the globe, wherever 
United States soldiers are and have been 
stationed, trying to get Government officials 
off dead center on legislation that will per- 
mit orphans to be brought to America where 
thousands of families would like to adopt 
them. 

Holt has personally brought about 400 
orphans to new homes in this country from 
Korea the past 2 years, plus 8 he and Mrs. 
Holt have adopted themselves. He has faced 
problems at every step of the way. 

“When we first went over there 2 years 
ago,” he recalled, “the American Embassy 
wouldn’t even admit that it was possible 
to adopt those orphans unless the parents 
went there in person. It took us 4 months 
to get that straightened out.” 


PROXY ADOPTIONS 


He explained that he was prepared to 
make the adoptions on a proxy basis for 
parents who didn’t have the money to go to 
Korea so that the poor family would be on 
an equal basis with the rich. 

Holt was profuse in his praise of the help 
he received then and ever since from Sen- 
ator RICHARD NEUBERGER, none of this would 
have been possible, he declared. 

The Holt girls out in Korea paint a graphic 
picture of conditions in their letters written 
every few days to the Oregon Senator. Here 
are some excerpts: 

“Yesterday we received 4 more children 
making 48 in 24 days. One is a beautiful 
4-year-old girl with curly brown hair. She 
has had polio and should be in the States 
receiving treatment. She just has to sit 
until someone comes and moves her to an- 
other place. Today we are very happy as 
the sun is shining and the clothes are drying 
but yesterday it rained and we had quite a 
time as there weren’t enough clothes as 
they all got in the wash. It takes a lot of 
clothes for 64 children. We hope you can 
help us.” 


EVERYTHING EXPENSIVE 


“It is very hot today. I took our little boy 
that had polio to the hospital, walked back 
a long ways with him on my back. Everyone 
thought he was my own boy. We have writ- 
ten to the commanding general of the Army 
here and asked if he could help get some food 
supplies for us at cost through Army sources, 
We must buy everything on the Korean mar- 
ket and it is so expensive. It seeems that the 
Army could help out its own children.” 

“It rained today, so we are short of diapers 
again. Barbara was up all night last night, 
not only do we have to feed 30 bottle babies, 
but it takes all night to boil water for the 
next day.” 

MANY WILL DIE 


“Many of these little ones will die if they 
have to stay here all summer. Is there any 
encouraging news at all? Even as the Lord 
provided relief last winter, we are praying he 
will move the hearts of our legislators before 
the terrible summer comes. The little ones 
are crying in the next room, so I must close 
now.” 

“The weather is hot already, and there are 
many flies. Soon conditions will be impos- 
sible. I wonder how many of these little ones 
will die here because Congress has been so 
slow passing your bill (to reopen the orphan 
admission program). Are there those that 
oppose these little ones being adopted to 
American families (Holt has had inquiries 
from nearly 10,000 families wanting these 
orphans for adoption)? Do they think we 
will overpopulate America with her great 
wealth of land and resources? Would we 
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refuse to allow these little ones a home, who 
resemble so closely their American fathers?” 
Only Congress can answer their questions. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me tell the Sen- 
ator that I think his fears are groundless. 
I think such a bill as that referred to by 
the Senator will soon be on the Senate 
Calendar. I hope so. I may say, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, I favor 
such a bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his assurance. I 
am sure he is aware of the fact that my 
orphan bill was introduced approximate- 
ly 6 months ago, and there are many 
human problems attendant on this very 
urgent situation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. As I told him, I expect and 
hope that such a bill will shortly be on 
the Senate Calendar. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I again thank the 
Senator for his assurance. I am ex- 
tremely gratified to learn that there will 
soon be on the Senate Calendar the bill 
dealing with the problem of the refugee 
orphans who can be adopted by American 
families. 


FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICIES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp the statement 
made by me as chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee upon the opening of 
the committee’s examination of fiscal 
and monetary policies. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered. to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR BYRD, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, OPENING 
THE COMMITTEE’S EXAMINATION OF FISCAL 
AND MONETARY POLICIES, TUESDAY, JUNE 18, 
1957 


The Senate Finance Committee, by resolu- 
tion, today is undertaking to make a com- 
plete study of the financial condition of the 
United States, including: 

(1) The revenue, bonded indebtedness, 
and interest rates on all public obligations, 
including contingent liabilities; 

(2) Policies and procedures employed in 
the management of the public debt and the 
effect thereof on credit, interest rates and 
the Nation’s economy and welfare; and 

(3) Factors which influence the avail- 
ability and distribution of credit and in- 
terest rates thereon as they apply to public 
and private debt. 

This will be the first full-dress exami- 
nation of our fiscal and monetary policies 
since the one conducted by the Aldrich 
Monetary Commission in 1908. 

The immediate occasion for this study is 
the existing credit and interest situation 
and, more important, inflation which has 
started again with its ominous threat to 
fiscal solvency, sound money and individual 
welfare. 

Legislative matters relating to Federal 
revenue and debt, tariff and trade, and social 
security and pensions are under the juris- 
diction of this committee. In this discharge 
of its direct responsibilities with respect to 
these subjects, the committee has become 
convinced that serious conditions exist in 
the areas to be studied, and that these con- 
ditions have exceedingly dangerous poten- 
tialities. 
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It is the purpose of the commmittee to 
explore these areas, examine the conditions, 
determine the cause, and so far as possible 
find the remedies. 

To make such a study complete, the com- 
mittee must examine fiscal and monetary 
policies, mark the distinctions between them, 
and study their relationships, one to the 
other. 

The hearings incident to this study are 
opened today against a background of his- 
torical facts, documented developments, and 
obvious conditions which are of grave con- 
cern to the country and to every individual 
citizen. 

Some of these facts, developments and 
conditions which necessarily must be exam- 
ined by the committee may be summarized 
as follows: 

Generally speaking, the United States 
maintained itself on a pay-as-you-go basis 
until 1932. The principal exceptions were 
periods of war, and until World War II we 
hastened to pay off our war debts. For ex- 
ample, after World War I we paid our war 
debt down to $16 billion. But for the quarter 
of a century since 1932, the Federal Gov- 
ernment. has been virtually on a deficit 
financing basis in all but 5 years. We have 
been at peace three-fourths of that period. 

DEBT 

Now our direct Federal debt is $275 billion. 
This direct debt is practically even with the 
statutory debt limit which this committee 
has preserved as a safeguard against even 
greater excessive spending. 

In addition to the $275 billion in direct 
debt there are more than $250 billion in 
contingent liabilities, and effort will be made 
at this time to determine to what extent 
these contingent liabilities may become an 
actual charge on the Treasury. 

State and local debt have been rising 
steadily since 1946. All public debt, Federal, 
State, and local, is now estimated to total 
more than $325 billion. 

Debt increase has not been confined to 
public operations. Private and corporate 
debt also has been on a constant rise. Com- 
mercial bank loans are now at their alltime 
high. 

All debt in this country estimated as of 
last December totals nearly $800 billion: 
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This is an increase of $200 billion, or about 
33 percent, in 4 years. 


EXPENDITURES 


With only temporary exceptions to. the 
rule, Federal expenditures have been rising 
continually, and in recent years—since 
1954—the greatest increases have been in 
strictly domestic-civilian programs; not 
military and foreign aid. State and local 
governments have been following suit. Com- 
bined Federal, State, and local expenditures 
from tax revenue, miscellaneous receipts and 
borrowing are running to a total of more 
than $132 billion annually. 


TAXES 


In the past 25 years we have raised Fed- 
eral taxes to their alltime high in both rate 
and take. Now, 4 years after the Korean 
war, we are still practically on a wartime 
Federal tax rate. 

State and local taxes are rising steadily. 
Total receipts—Federal, State, and local— 
are now estimated at approximately $110 
billion for fiscal year 1958, as compared with 
the pre-World War II total of $14.6 billion 
in 1940. (These figures exclude State and 
local miscellaneous receipts from such 
sources as business-type activities.) 
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As a measure of magnitude, it may be 
noted that taxes are now nearly equivalent 
to one-third of the national income as re- 
ported by the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

This committee is vitally concerned with 
the question as to how long our economy 
can absorb taxation of these proportions 
and still provide the stimulus of the profit 
motive necessary to the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. When the currently continuing Kore- 
an war taxes were imposed on corporations, 
Mr. C. E. Wilson, formerly president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., said these rates could not 
be endured indefinitely by American indus- 
try. Mr. Wilson made this statement in tes- 
timony before this committee as Chairman 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The committee is equally concerned over 
the question as to whether we can risk even 
higher taxation or debt which is likely to re- 
sult from increased spending at either the 
Federal, State, or local level, or all down the 
line. 

INFLATION 


In its consideration of the debt resulting 
from all of the easy credit, both public and 
private, which we have been experiencing for 
nearly a quarter of a century, this commit- 
tee can never lose sight of the fact that the 
Government’s fiscal integrity depends upon 
a stable currency. 

This involves not only the value of the 
money with which the Government redeems 
its own bonds, but it involves also the sav- 
ings, pensions, life insurance, etc., of the 
people of the Nation which can be kept in- 
tact only by a stable dollar. 

When the Government increases expendi- 
ture programs, it contributes to the inflation 
spiral and thereby increases costs, and per- 
haps the cost of living, taxes, and debt. Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson recently demon- 
strated the effect of inflation on the cost of 
Government. He said it will take $38.5 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1958 to buy what $33.4 bil- 
lion bought for defense in 1954. 

The committee cannot overlook the fact 
that responsibility for sound currency is a 
prime responsibility of the Central Govern- 
ment. Yet, the value of the American dol- 
lar dropped more than 47 cents in 12 years, 
between 1940 and 1952—more than 9 cents in 
1 year, 6 cents in another year, and another 
9 cents in another year, etc. Generally 
speaking, it stabilized at around 52 cents in 
1953, 1954, and 1955. Now it is losing value 
again. From April 1956 to April 1957 it lost 
nearly 2 cents, and now it is worth 49.8 cents 
as compared with the 1940 dollar. The indi- 
cations are that inflation is continuing, and 
perhaps accelerating. 

The squeeze of this inflation, even at this 
point, is being felt seriously by individuals 
of fixed incomes, and in businesses which 
cannot pass on inflated costs. The cost of 
living has increased steadily for 8 consecutive 
months. 

Actually, confidence in the American dollar 
is the principal deterrent in the world today 
to Russian aggression. The pages of history 
detail the stories of nations which have been 
wrecked by unsound fiscal policies and de- 
based currencies. If the value of the dollar 
continues to drop at the rate of 2 cents a 
year, as it has in the past year, it will be 
worth only 25 cents in 12 years, as compared 
to the 1940 dollar. 

This committee wants to know the causes 
of this new inflation, and it wants to find 
the remedy before the consequences become 
disastrous. 

INTEREST 

The committee has reason to be concerned 
also over the fact that the cost of money is 
rising. The Federal Government offered 
35 percent interest on a recent 5-year bond 
issue which was taken only in small measure 
despite the highest interest rate in 34 years. 

The committee has been watching the 
cost of interest on the Federal debt for some 
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time. Interest is now taking more than 
10 cents out of every tax dollar collected 
from American citizens. If the Federal debt 
were refinanced at 354 percent interest, it 
would cost taxpayers $10 billion a year. 

Interest paid by the Federal Government is 
taken as a standard, and refinancing any 
substantial part of the nearly $800 billion 
total debt in the country at a percentage of 
increase in interest comparable to that al- 
ready offered by the Federal Government is 
a matter of general concern. It would place 
new burdens on all consumers. 


GENERAL 


There is obvious need for appraisal in all 
of the areas covered by the resolution under 
which the committee is working to deter- 
mine to what degree the present prosperity 
is sound. 

The committee would be remiss in its duty 
if it did not examine the possibility of a 
recession even though it may be a minor one. 
Few people realize the great effect levels of 
income have upon budget receipts. For ex- 
ample, if present corporate and personal in- 
come levels dropped to the level of only 2 
years ago, that is the 1954-55 level, the 
budget surplus we have today, according to 
estimates by the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation, would be converted to 
a deficit of $12 billion. 

With the Federal debt at its present pre- 
carious heights, miscue in its management 
can be costly. The same sort of tremendous 
responsibility rides on every action through 
the Federal Reserve System. 

It is easy for a nation indulging in exces- 
sive expenditures, taxation, debt and credit 
to close its eyes to reality. It is easy to 
charge the whole matter off to growth. But 
our growth is not commensurate. 

In this statement I have touched on only 
some of the matters of vital concern which 
prompted this study. From its years of ex- 
perience with the fiscal affairs of the Na- 
tion, the Senate Finance Committee is 
acutely aware of the importance and com- 
plexity of its work, and it approaches the 
undertaking with a consciousness of its 
implications. 

It is the committee’s purpose to conduct 
an objective examination to clarify the situ- 
ation and be helpful in the effort to avoid 
further inflation, and to establish sound 
fiscal principles flexible enough to meet pos- 
sible recessions as well as increasing pros- 
perity. 

As chairman of the committee, it will be 
my purpose to see that each member is af- 
forded opportunity to develop all phases of 
the vital questions before us. It is the de- 
sire of the chairman that the discussion at 
public hearings be completely free, so that 
out of the wisdom of the individual Sen- 
ators may come helpful contributions, and 
out of the collective wisdom of the com- 
mittee may come constructive recommenda- 
tions. 

The fact that the committee is composed 
of men of great capacity, and long training 
in business and fiscal affairs is a source of 
pride and confidence to the chairman. We 
open these hearings sincerely hoping that 
the cffort will be worthwhile. $ 

For the record, and the information of 
the witnesses and the public, the committee 
has agreed to the following rules of proce- 
dure: 

1. The witness will not be interrupted 
while he is presenting his prepared state- 
ment. 

2. Questioning by members of the com- 
mittee will be in order of seniority, begin- 
ning with the chairman, followed first by 
the ranking Democratic member, then the 
ranking Republican member, and so on until 
each member has had an opportunity to 
interrogate. 

3. No limitation on time will be imposed 
on a Senator during the first round of ques- 
tioning of the first witness. 
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- 4, No Senator will be asked to yield part 
of his questioning time to another member. 
However, one Senator may yield his entire 
time to another member for questioning if 
he so desires. The Senator yielding will take 
the turn of the member to whom he yields. 

The Chair takes the liberty of making one 

further suggestion. In the interest of a 
compact record, it is suggested that statis- 
tical matter and other documentary type 
material be placed at the conclusion of the 
testimony in the record for each day’s heare 
ing. 

The first witness is the Honorable George 

M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury. 


SENATORIAL PARTICIPATION IN 
LONDON DISARMAMENT CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 

recent editorial in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch dwells on the question of sena- 
torial participation in the London Dis- 
armament Conference. It does not pur- 
port to supply final answers. 
- It is an excellent, objective statement 
and analysis of the question—and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the body of the RECORD, for ready exami- 
nation by all Members of the Senate and 
the public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEEDED IN WASHINGTON 


Ought two or more Senators leave the 

closing weeks of the present session in Wash- 
ington and go to London as advisers to the 
disarmament conference now in progress 
there? This request has been made by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles and Senate Majority 
Leader JOHNSON of Texas has rejected it. 
Senator Wey of Wisconsin, senior Republi- 
can on the Foreign Relations Committee, 
opposes the JOHNSON position and says that 
the Senate should cooperate with the execu- 
tive. 
- The question is not one of senatorial Co- 
operation with the executive branch. All 
reasonable cooperation is always desirable. 
One of the worst troubles of the Eisenhower 
administration has been lack of cooperation 
of old guard Republican Senators with the 
White House and its policies. The problem 
now arises from the fact that Congress has 
entered a critical period when every day 
counts and so does every Senator. With the 
2 parties divided 49 to 46 (1 Republican 
vacancy), the absence of 2 or more Senators 
could determine the outcome of important 
legislation. 

Any absences in London just now would 
be the more serious because the assignments 
undoubtedly would be to Senators with 
seniority on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. With this seniority would go participa- 
tion and influence in the work of the Senate 
generally. Senator HUMPHREY of Minnesota 
is chairman of the special Senate commit- 
tee on disarmament and he in all probability 
would be one of those chosen. Yet Senator 
HUMPHREY is urgently needed in Washing- 
ton to help get civil-rights legislation 
through the Senate. 

If the decision is made on the basis of 
legislative urgency in Washington, then it 
is not necessary to debate the issue of 
whether Senators ought to be advisers as 
Secretary Dulles proposed, or at most ob- 
servers as Senator JoHNsoN contends. As 
a general proposition, no activity by a Sena- 
tor outside his chamber should seem to com- 
mit his colleagues. 

- None of this depreciates in any way the 
efforts of London toward disarmament. De- 
velopments there are increasingly hopeful. 
They deserve every possible encouragement. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
add this comment. The editorial states 
that the majority leader has rejected 
Secretary Dulles’ proposal for senatorial 
participation. I believe it more accurate 
to state that the majority leader has only 
stated that participation at this time 
does not seem sufficiently essential to 
justify making an exception to the firm 
policy of not sending Senators abroad 
in the closing weeks of a session. He 
has, of course, also said that Senators 
should be observers, not advisers. 

In any event, I am sure that if the cir- 
cumstances should change, or be in fact 
different from those so far presented by 
the Secretary of State, the majority 
Jeader’s decision would be adjusted to 
such new facts. 


VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE HOLI- 
FIELD ON ATOMIC INDEMNITY 
BILLS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the separate views of my 
distinguished colleague on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Repre- 
sentative CHET HOLIFIELD, concerning 
H. R. 7383 and S. 2051, the atomic energy 
indemnity bills. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD’s views were printed in 
the House report on these identical bills, 
but not in the Senate report. 

Although Mr. HoOLIFIELD does not agree 
with my position in this matter, I respect 
his views, and I believe that they should 
be brought to the attention of ail Mem- 
bers of the Senate, as well as the House 
of Representatives. I therefore request 
unanimous consent that his views he 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the separate 
views of Representative HOLIFIELD on 
atomic indemnity bills were ordered to 
be printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 
SEPARATE VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE HOLIFIELD 


on Atomic INDEMNITY BILLS (H. R. 7383 
AND S. 2051) 


With the chairman and other members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, I 
share a deep sense of responsibility for con- 
gressional committee supervision of the Na- 
tion’s atomic-energy program. We stand as 
one in our desire to maintain a strong na- 
tional defense and to encourage the peace- 
time development of atomic energy. There- 
fore, I regret exceedingly that I must take 
issue with my chairman and colleagues who 
recommend the enactment of H. R. 7383 and 
S. 2051, providing governmental indemnity 
and limitation of liability for persons engaged 
in atomic-energy enterprises. 


SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS 


My objection to H. R. 7883 and S. 2051 may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. It would provide another Government 
subsidy to atomic-power development with- 
cut any commensurate benefits to taxpayers 
and power consumers. 

2. It would place upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment an enormous potential liability that 
could reach several hundred billion dollars. 

8. It would weaken congressional control 
over appropriations by transferring to the 
Atomic Energy Commission complete discre- 
tionary power to commit the Government to 
undetermined liabilities in advance of appro- 
priations. 

It would further weaken congressional con- 
trol over appropriations by transferring to the 
district courts authority to allocate funds for 
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the payment of claims indemnified by the 
Government. 

5. It would open up new areas of bureau- 
cratic control and create opportunities for 
favoritism and preferential treatment. 

I will amplify each of these five points. 


ANOTHER GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY 


For some years the representatives of pri- 
vate utilities and certain other industries 
have been hammering at the doors of Con- 
gress for legislative incentives to promote pri- 
vate atomic industries. Their first large and 
successful effort came with the enactment 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which com- 
pletely revised the 1946 legislation and ended 
exclusive Government ownership and control. 

I contended at the time that the indus- 
trial demands were premature. I feared that 
a relaxation of Government effort on the 
basis of an optimistic but unjustified expec- 
tation that private industry would pick up 
and sustain this effort at a high level would 
result in a dangerous gap in the atomic- 
energy program. 

This gap would have been far wider and 
more dangerous than it is now had the Con- 
gress permitted the industrial representa- 
tives to write completely their own ticket in 
atomic-energy legislation. And even today, 
despite the enormous public investment in 
the atomic-energy program and the broad 
range of research and development effort, we 
cannot say honestly that we are maintain- 
ing a pace swift and sure enough to stay 
ahead of the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries. 

Since the enactment of the 1954 legisla- 
tion, the industrial representatives have not 
relaxed their demands for more incentives, 
which usually mean more Government sub- 
sidies in one form or another. Their bright 
promises of a few years ago that private 
industry would spur the development of 
atomic energy if only the bars of Government 
monopoly were let down are yet to be ful- 
filled. 

Atomic-power groups have sought legisla- 
tive or administrative relief from the Public 
Utility Holding Act so that certain combina- 
tions of utilities could be organized for 
atomic-power-development purposes. 

Arrangements have been devised for recap- 
turing capital investments by selling plu- 
tonium produced in reactors to the Govern- 
ment at guaranteed fixed prices. 

Concessions have been demanded from the 
Government in the form of waivers of in- 
ventory costs or processing charges on fuel 
elements, free or low-cost use of Government 
research facilities and laboratories and rapid 
tax amortization equivalent to interest-free 
loans from the taxpayers. 

Besides the various Government subsidies 
planned or available, potential consumers of 
atomic electric power will be asked to absorb 
a substantial portion of costs through con- 
ventional power rate increases. 

In this context of public and consumer 
subsidy as the price of private atomic indus- 
trial development the proposed legislation for 
governmental indemnity and limitation of 
liability is just another prop for industries 
too timid to move ahead without paternalistic 
Government help. 

This bill is put forth by its proponents as 
a bill for the protection of the public. This 
amounts to making a virtue out of a subsidy. 
The bill is protective of large utilities, indus- 
trial companies, and insurance companies 
which are not willing to adhere to the tenets 
of free enterprise. 


GOVERNMENT WOULD ASSUME ENORMOUS 
POTENTIAL LIABILITY 


The main argument in support of the bill 
is contradictory and self-defeating. 

On the one hand, it is said that the pri- 
vate insurance companies cannot or will not 
effer protection against such large but un- 
known risks. 
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On the other hand, we are assured that the 
chances of atomic accidents are so negligible 
and so remote that the Federal Government 
probably will never be called upon to dis- 
charge the enormous financial commitments 
that would be thrust upon it by this indemni- 
fication program. 

The Government would undertake through 
this bill to indemnify parties liable to dam- 
age suits for atomic injuries up to $500 mil- 
lion for each individual accident (called 
nuclear incident in the bill). If 10 large- 
scale reactors were in operation, the burden 
of potential liability on the taxpayers would 
be $5 billion. If 100 such reactors were Op- 
erating, surely not a great number in a coun- 
try as large as this, the burden of potential 
liability would be $500 billion. 

T cannot accept the assurance of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission that the chances of 
atomic accidents affecting a large number of 
people are practically nil. This complacent 
and optimistic assurance is akin to that con- 
cerning fallout from nuclear bomb testing. 
The dangers of fallout are evaporated by the 
AEC in statistical computations of global 
averages and in favorable comparisons with 
radiation emissions from the natural en- 
vironment and X-ray devices. 

Yet every day we read accounts of new dis- 
coveries of dangerous or potentially danger- 
ous concentrations of radioactivity such 
as that recently reported by a Public Health 
Service official in testing milk in a certain 
locality. 

And despite the remarkable record of acci- 
dent-free operation of reactors in the Gov- 
ernment program to date, accidents have a 
way of happening. Where the technology 
is still new and developing, accidents are 
bound to happen, particularly as more in- 
dustrial newcomers get into reactor opera- 
tions. 

A statement submitted by Acting Atomic 
Energy Commission Chairman Harold S. 
Vance and appended to the majority report 
gives theoretical estimates of assumed per- 
sonal and property damage for three types 
of assumed accidents. It was estimated 
that personal damage might range from a 
lower limit of none injured or killed to an 
upper limit, in the worst case, of about 
3,400 killed and about 43,000 injured. 

Theoretical property damage estimates 
ranged from one-half million dollars to $7 
billion in the worst case. The latter figure 
was based largely on assumed contamination 
of land with fission products. 

Commissioner Vance stated that for the 
majority of the theoretical reactor accidents 
considered, losses in each case would not 
exceed a few hundred million dollars. 

Granting that these are estimates of the- 
oretical accidents, and that the probabil- 
ity of actual occurrence is small, yet the 
probability cannot be eliminated. A re- 
actor accident near a large city could cause 
heavy damage to life and property. Com- 
missioner Vance in his statement estimated 
that under adverse circumstances people 
could be killed at distances up to 15 miles 
and injured at distances of about 45 miles, 
with land contamination extending for 
greater distances. 

Large new reactors are planned for con- 
struction at Lagoona Beach, Mich., and 
Dresden, Ill. These are the first of their 
kind. No history of experience exists to 
afford accurate prediction of safety factors. 
Why should the Congress be persuaded to 
believe that these will be accident-free op- 
erations when the pooled resources of 139 
insurance companies offer only a fraction of 
the dollar protection demanded from the 
Government. 

The insurance companies say that the risks 
are unknown. The fear of insolvency as 
the result of a major atomic accident con- 
strains them to offer in combination not 
more than $50 million coverage for one “nu- 
clear incident.” I am sure that the insur- 
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ance companies are using good business 
judgment and prudence. Why should the 
Congress be asked to do otherwise? Why 
should the Congress be asked to afford 10 
times the protection offered by the private 
insurance companies? 

The majority report expresses hope that 
within the next 10 years sufficient experi- 
ence will be gained to solve the problems 
of reactor safety and thus enable insur- 
ance companies to work out a program of in- 
surance coverage. 

Until private insurance companies are 
willing to cover the risks incident to this 
type of atomic industrial development, there 
is a grave question as to the wisdom of con- 
structing these large scale unproven power 
reactors near centers of population. 

The Government would be far more jus- 
tified in providing indemnity or insurance 
in cases of natural disasters such as floods, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, and other catastro- 
phes beyond ordinary human control. 

There are, in my opinion, compelling rea- 
sons for the Federal Government, in the 
face of unwillingness by private insurance 
companies to offer protection to the hapless 
victims of natural disasters, to take the lead 
and attempt to work out arrangements for 
insurance protection, as exemplified in the 
Federal flood indemnity program under leg- 
islation enacted by the 84th Congress. 

I see no compelling reasons for the Gov- 
ernment to assume an enormous potential 
liability in helping large companies to build 
high-cost atomic reactors near large cities, 
when the Federal Government has hardly 
begun to assist the unfortunate persons, 
numbered in the thousands, whose homes or 
businesses are swept away to ruin each year 
by ravaging wind or water or violent dis- 
turbances of the earth. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER APPROPRIATIONS 
WEAKENED 


Section 170j of the proposed amendment 
would authorize the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to make contracts to indemnify 
reactor operators or other potentially liable 
parties in advance of congressional appro- 
priations. The Commission would be given 
blanket authority to promise indemnity to 
any person who qualifies, up to $500 mil- 
lion. 

Heretofore the Congress has been ex- 
tremely jealous of its constitutional power 
over the national purse. While contracts in 
advance of appropriations have been au- 
thorized on occasion, these have been for 
specific public works projects or for con- 
struction underway, and not for unspecified 
future projects brought into being by the 
will of an administrative agency. 

In any case, there is a question in my 
mind whether future Congresses could be 
bound under this bill to appropriate the huge 
sums required, if indemnification became 
necessary. 


NEW BURDENS PUT UPON THE COURTS 


Not only would the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, under this bill, be empowered to 
commit the Government to enormous lia- 
bilities in advance of appropriations, but the 
Federal district courts would be vested with 
new and extensive responsibilities, including 
some of a fiscal nature. The Atomic Energy 
Commission or any indemnified person 
would be authorized to seek and obtain from 
appropriate Federal courts orders limiting 
public liability for any “nuclear incident” 
to the limit imposed by the bill: that is, 
$500 million. The courts would be asked 
also to stay the payment of claims, order 
the apportioning of payments to claimants, 
to permit partial payments, and to order the 
setting aside of funds for possible latent in- 
juries. 

Consider the problems posed to the court 
in setting aside payments for latent injuries. 
Leukemia or bone cancer might show up 
in persons many years after the date of a 
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“nuclear incident.” Consider the problems, 
also, posed to the Congress of appropriat- 
ing funds years later for such delayed in- 
juries. I am inclined to the belief that 
these provisions of the bill are unworkable. 
Not being a lawyer, I will not attempt to 
speculate on the constitutional problems 
suggested by the congressional authorization 
in this bill for courts to limit liability of 
private parties in damage suits. 


NEW AREAS OF BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL 


There is a curious paradox in the posi- 
tion of private atomic industry, which de- 
mands that the Government withdraw from 
atomic activities and at the same time 
asks for Government subsidies. The para- 
dox is that as a condition of granting the 
subsidies, the Atomic Energy Commission is 
taking upon itself more and more discre- 
tionary power and assuming new instru- 
ments of control. By legislation of the kind 
proposed here, the Congress would spawn 
not only subsidies to private industry, but 
new forms of bureaucratic control which, in 
the end, would defeat the very objectives 
sought by industry. 

To illustrate: As a condition of providing 
governmental indemnity, the Atomic Energy 
Commission under the bill would require 
the parties indemnified obtain a certain 
amount of “financial protection” from pri- 
vate insurance companies or other sources, 
The amount of such “financial protection” 
would be fixed by the Commission. If the 
Commission decided that private insurance 
rates were too high, it would be enabled to 
decrease the amounts of required protec- 
tion from private sources. 

Since the Commission would charge only 
$36 per $1 million of liability for Govern- 
ment indemnity, whereas the private insur- 
ance companies have set average rates at 
$5,000 per $1 million of liability, we might 
expect that the Commission would be under 
constant pressure to reduce the amount of 
“financial protection” from private sources 
as a condition of indemnification. This 
would also serve as a deterrent for the insur- 
ance companies to reduce rates and broaden 
coverage. 

At the same time the Commission would 
be directed to utilize the facilities and serv- 
ices of private insurance organizations to 
the maximum practicable extent and to pay 
compensation therefor. The opportunities 
for favoritism and preferential treatment 
to atomic enterprises are at once apparent. 


CONCLUSION 


In my view, this legislation is unneces- 
sary and unwise. If the risks are negligible, 
as the proponents of this bill contend, there 
is no reason why the Government should 
assume potential liabilities of the magnitude 
indicated above. If the risks are real and 
substantial, then reactor development pro- 
grams should continue to be developed un- 
der direct Government supervision and con- 
trol at isolated locations, with the continued 
promise of safety exhibited in the record of 
Government performance. 

Until we can prove by a history of experi- 
ence in the operation of the new and un- 
proven power reactors (whic. are now 
planned) that they are safe mechanisms, 
we should insist they be located safe dis- 
tances from populated centers. Congress 
cannot evade its responsibility for protect- 
ing human lives by authorizing huge dollar 
payments. 

This bill is not a minor technical amend- 
ment to the Atomic Energy Act. It is a 
major piece of legislation. It goes far be- 
yond anything I know in committing the 
Federal Government to future liabilities 
without any clear understanding or basis 
in experience as to the nature or the magni- 
tude of those liabilities. 

For the reasons stated and amplified 
above, I am opposed to the enactment of this 
proposed legislation. 
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HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as we 
are to start today with the important 
debate—it is particularly important from 
the standpoint of the public welfare— 
on the Hells Canyon Dam issue, I should 
like to have printed in the RECORD a few 
editorials with regard to certain phases 
of the problem. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? I cannot 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the REcorRp—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? The Senator 
is making a request. I want to agree to 
it, if I can, but I cannot unless I can 
hear the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial from the Boston Daily Globe 
entitled “Hells Canyon Writeoff.” 

I will read two paragraphs from the 
editorial in the 3 minutes I have on this 
matter. The editor says: 


Now, in connection with the Idaho Power 
Company’s dam-building project at Hell’s 
Canyon, Interior Secretary Fred Seaton ap- 
pears on record, protesting a procedure 
which involves giving the company involved 
a $65 million bonus, from the public till, in 
the form of a 5-year writeoff privilege 
against the income taxes the company would 
otherwise be obliged to pay. 

This situation is becoming dangerously 
akin to a public scandal. Mr. Seaton says 
that the Idaho Power Co. obtained its license 
from the Federal Power Commission, for this 
project, on the basis that there would be no 
cost to the Government in connection with 
the construction of the dams. Yet the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, headed by 
Mr. Gordon Gray, claims that Mr. Seaton’s 
view is irrelevant, and last month granted 
the company’s request for these tax priv- 
ileges. 


Later in the editorial the editor says: 


The plan has served a useful purpose in 
most cases; but it is high time it ended, 
or more narrowly restricted to bona fide de- 
fense installations. Otherwise, as the Hells 
Canyon affair suggests, it verges upon a 
racket. The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, which is exploring this mat- 
ter, deserves the full support of public 
opinion. 


I ask that the entire editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HELLS CANYON WRITEOFF 


Many months ago, high officials in the 
Eisenhower administration urged that abuses 
of the tax writeoff privilege granted to in- 
dustries made it desirable to restrict that 
procedure sharply. Among critics of the 
going practice was Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey. 

Now, in connection with the Idaho Power 
Co.’s dam-building project at Hells Canyon, 
Interior Secretary Fred Seaton appears on 
record, protesting a procedure which in- 
volves giving the company involved a $65 
million bonus, from the public till, in the 
form of a 5-year writeoff privilege against 
the income taxes the company would other- 
wise be obliged to pay. 

This situation is becoming dangerously 
akin to a public scandal. Mr. Seaton says 
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that the Idaho Power Co. obtained its li- 
cense from the Federal Power Commission, 
for this project, on the basis that there would 
be no cost to the Government in connection 
with the construction of the dams. Yet the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, headed by Mr. 
Gordon Gray, claims that Mr. Seaton’s view 
is irrelevant, and last month granted the 
company’s request for these tax privileges. 

The tax amortization scheme originated 
in connection with the Korean war and the 
intensive period of defense building. Its 
benefits to companies favored stem from 
permission to write off in 5 years against 
taxes, amortization which would normally 
spread over 20 years. Thus far, this has 
amounted to billions of tax favors for its 
beneficiaries. 

The plan has served a useful purpose in 
most cases; but it is high time it ended, or 
more narrowly restricted to bona fide de- 
fense installations. Otherwise, as the Hells 
Canyon affair suggests, it verges upon a 
racket. The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, which is exploring this mat- 
ter, deserves the full support of public 
opinion. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, next I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the Des Moines Register of May 27, 
1957, entitled “Hells Canyon Questions” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
This editorial also raises serious ques- 
tions about the fast tax writeoff. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HELLS CANYON QUESTIONS 


Hells Canyon is still living up to its name, 
The 10-year battle between public and pri- 
vate power interests over which should build 
hydroelectric plants in the canyon ap- 
peared almost settled a year ago. 

The Federal Power Commission had 
granted power rights to the Idaho Power 
Co. An attempt in Congress to reverse that 
decision and clear the way for authorization 
of a Federal power project lost by a vote of 
41 to 51 in the United States Senate. 

But it wasn’t the end of the battle after 
all. New fires are being lighted and public 
power advocates in the Senate are preparing 
to broil the administration if they can. 

The fuel this time is the granting of a 
national defense tax writeofis application by 
the Idaho Power Co. This permits the com- 
pany to depreciate 65 percent of the cost of 
2 of the plants it is building during the 
first 5 years of their operation. 

This fast writeoff privilege represents a 
deduction from earnings for tax purposes 
during those years in the amount of $65,- 
206,094. It is a method adopted by the Fed- 
eral Government to encourage expansion of 
production facilities for defense. purposes 
where normal conditions might not justify 
either the capital investment or the addi- 
tional production. Expansion of power pro- 
duction facilities has been included in the 
group of projects to which this privilege has 
been granted. 

Up to that point, all had seemed to be 
immune to criticism by the public power 
folks, even though they didn’t like it. But 
new circumstances have given the public 
power folks an opportunity to talk about 
Hells Canyon again. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization a few 
weeks ago announced a sharp cutback in the 
types of industries eligible for fast tax write- 
off privileges in the future. President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey went on record in favor of an early 
abandonment of the program. 

The granting of the privilege to the Idaho 
Power Co. only a few days before this new 
policy was announced gave the public power 
advocates (and Democrats in general) a new 
weapon. 
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Why, they are asking, should the Idaho 
Power Co. be granted a tax moratorium in 
addition to one of the most attractive hydro- 
electric power sites left in the West? 

Their question will demand a well docu- 
mented answer from the administration. 

Considering the 10-year battle the pri- 
vate power company has put up for the right 
to build the Hells Canyon plants, it can 
hardly contend that it needed this tax write- 
off privilege as encouragement. Surely the 
battle for the site was not made without 
some assurance of the capital to finance the 
projects. ‘ 

Neither the public nor the private power 
interests have ever contended that there is 
not an immediate and adequate market for 
the electricity to be produced. On the con- 
trary the case for each side has been based 
on the growing needs for power through the 
Northwest. 

The one remaining basis for granting the 
privilege might be the urgent need for power 
to permit quick expansion of other defense 
industries. Full explanation in that re- 
spect has not yet been made by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

The fires being built by the public power 
folks with this tax writeoff fuel may turn 
out to be mostly smoke and very little flame, 
but they contain the potential for leaving 
some bad scars unless the administration 
comes up soon with some very convincing 
explanations. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, next I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
article from the Lamar Daily News en- 
oe “The Fast Tax Writeoff Gim- 
mick.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Fast Tax WRITEOFF GIMMICK 


One of the most important hearings held 
in Washington recently has been the one in 
connection with the Idaho Power Co. projects 
on the Snake River. However, the subject 
is so complicated that it is difficult for the 
average newspaper reader to get a clear un- 
derstanding of it, particularly when the 
newspapers give only a few paragraphs per 
day dealing with hearings which consume 
hours of important testimony. This is not 
said in criticism of the newspapers, but 
merely points up the difficulty of the public 
obtaining the facts, even in a land such as 
ours where news material is available on 
every hand. - 

In brief the situation simply is that back 
in the days when Oscar Chapman was Sec- 
retary of Interior he favored granting a li- 
cense for a Federal power project on the 
Snake River at Hells Canyon—known gen- 
erally as the high dam. Douglas McKay suc- 
ceeded Chapman, and the Eisenhower “part- 
nershhip” power policy succeeded the New 
Deal conception of the development of nat- 
ural resources. The Idaho Power Co. was 
granted licenses to build three small dams 
and the license for Hells Canyon was with- 
drawn. 

Idaho Power has begun construction of 
two of the smaller dams. In the meantime 
the Hells Canyon Dam Association in the 
Northwest has kept up the fight for the high 
dam, but to no avail, despite the fact that 
voters in the last election demonstrated 
their keen interest in the project by re- 
electing Senator WAYNE MORSE of Oregon 
over McKay; electing Senator CHURCH of 
Idaho, reelecting Senator MAGNUSON of 
Washington and electing several pro-Hells 
Canyon Representatives from Oregon as well 
as Congresswoman GRacIeE Prost of Idaho. 

The issue is due for a vote in Congress. 
A Hells Canyon bill was defeated in the 
Senate at the last session, 51-41. The Hells 
Canyon people claim they have gained some 
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votes and that the vote this time will be 
close. 

In the meantime another phase of the 
situation has come to light through an in- 
vestigation of rapid tax writeoff applications 
granted the Idaho Power Co. by Gor- 
don Gray of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Such applications were supposed to 
be granted for the use of companies build- 
ing various plants for defense purposes. 
Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton wrote a 
letter March 11 saying he was opposed to 
granting this privilege to Idaho Power. 
Some idea of the value of the tax writeofis 
to Idaho Power may be seen when we under- 
stand that estimates of the value range from 
$17 million by Secretary Seaton to $339 
million by an Official of the Federal Power 
Commission and also by the Denver Post 
and others who have figured the ultimate 
loss to the public by the use and re-use of 
the tax-saving gimmick granted the Idaho 
Power Co. In other words, the Idaho Power 
Co. not only got the licenses to build dams 
which would develop far less power than the 
high dam, but also received unwarranted tax 
writeoff privileges which actually will go far 
toward paying the cost of construeting the 
dams. Some Members of the Congress think 
this is carrying the partnership policy to 
extremes. 

Senator Estes KEFAUVER, who played a 
prominent part in uncovering the Dixon- 
Yates shenanigans in 1955, is chairman of 
the Antimonopoly and Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee which has 
been digging into this important matter. 
He has invited Senator CARROLL, of Colorado, 
to sit with the committee and the Colorado 
Senator has contributed greatly toward un- 
covering the facts. It is to be hoped that 
the public will get the full import of the 
situation and demand that the administra- 
tion will ask the Federal Power Commission 
to rescind the licenses granted the Idaho 
Power Co. and that the Congress will move 
toward the original and worthwhile goal of 
fully developing the ultimate potential of 
the Snake River by returning to the high 
Hells Canyon Dam, originally planned. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recor a resolution 
adopted by the California Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association advocating 
the construction of a high multipurpose 
dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake River. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A resolution of the California Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association advocating the 
construction of a high multipurpose dam 
at Hells Canyon on the Snake River 
Whereas members of the California State 

Cooperative Association are vitally interested 
in the full and complete development of 
rivers within the United States where power, 
irrigation, flood control, recreation, and 
economic development present a vast po- 
tential; and 

Whereas the area in and around the pro- 
posed site of a high Hells Canyon Dam pre- 
sents such a potential; and 

Whereas the two small dams, maybe a 
third one at some time in the future, as 
proposed by the Idaho Power Co., do not and 
never will develop the area to its greatest 
potential; and 

Whereas such @ plan as proposed by the 
Idaho Power Co. was falsely presented as a 
project which would be constructed at no 
cost to taxpayers of the United States, but 
subsequent application for fast tax writeoff 
certificates which will provide, if granted, 
more than $338 million in taxpaid subsidies 
over a 50-year license period, give the lie to 
this propaganda; and 
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Whereas power costs will be increased by 
the proposed plan of the private power com- 
pany; and 

Whereas little or no assistance will be 
in store for recreation, fish, wildlife, and 
irrigation; and 

Whereas the three-small-dams proposal of 
Idaho Power Co. constitutes a rape and 
wanton waste of our natural resources, at 
increased rather than decreased cost to the 
taxpayers; and 

Whereas the proposed high Hells Canyon 
Dam will be for the benefit of all the people, 
developing the surrounding area to its full 
potential; and 

Whereas the proposed high dam will pro- 
vide 4 times the water storage capacity of 
3 small dams; and 

Whereas such storage will provide flood 
control, downstream power benefits and nav- 
igation; and 

Whereas 1,122,000 kilowatts of year-round 
power will be available to the surrounding 
region, 6 years after start of construction, 
at wholesale power rates as sold under the 
Bonneville Power Administration and which, 
in 1956, were the lowest in the Nation at 2.3 
mills; and 

Whereas previous large hydro projects con- 
structed by the Federal Government are re- 
paying the original cost with interest and 
still showing a profit; and 

Whereas a high dam at Hells Canyon will 
provide large-scale fish and wildlife, recrea- 
tion and irrigation benefits, and 

Whereas the proposed Hells Canyon Dam 
will provide power for the development of 
Idaho phosphate resources with a resultant 
saving to western and midwest farmers in 
the purchase of phosphate fertilizer; and 

Whereas the people of the northwestern 
area of the United States, by their voting 
in the 1956 election, definitely delivered an 
ultimatum showing their preference for 
candidates willing to support and work for 
a high Federal dam at Hells Canyon; and 

Whereas a high Hells Canyon Dam, by 
using the facts and figures available, will 
actually not cost the taxpayers additional 
money, but will be paid for by the power 
users and additional income will be realized 
by the Federal Government due to the fact 
that new manufacturing sites will develop, 
new jobs created, and additional vast areas 
be made available for food production: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That 

1. The California Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association opposes the Federal Power 
Commission’s decision to allow Idaho Power 
Co. to build three small dams on the Middle 
Snake River. 

2. The California Rural Electrie Coopera- 
tive Association requests Congress and the 
administration to support and pass legisla- 
tion which will allow the construction by the 
Government of a large high dam at Hells 
Canyon on the middle Snake River, thus 
allowing full development of the natural re- 
sources of the area. 

8. The California Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association is of the opinion this resolu- 
tion is in conformity with the mandate of 
the people in the area concerned and that 
the construction of a Federal high dam at 
Hells Canyon will benefit the greatest number 
of people at less cost than any other plan 
submitted for development of the middle 
Snake River. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolu- 
tion was adopted at a regular semiannual 
meeting of the California Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association held at San Bernardino, 
Calif., on Monday, May 6, 1957. 

CONE HUNTER, President. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there þe printed 
in the Rrecorp a resolution which I have 
received from the Aluminum Workers 
International Union, in support of a 
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high dam at Hells Canyon. I ask that 
both their letter and the resolution be 
printed in the REcorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


ALUMINUM WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
To the Honorable Members of United States 
Senate and Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

The enclosed resolution was adopted at 
the third biennial convention of the Alumi- 
num Workers International Union held in, 
Vancouver, Wash., the week of May 19, 1957. 

The Aluminum Workers International 
Union strongly urge your support of this 
resolution to push this resolution before 
Senate and Congress to build the Hells Can- 
yon Dam on the Idaho and Oregon border. 

Aluminum, a few years ago, was considered 
a metal which could be used only for cooking 
utensils; however, today it is a highly com- 
petitive metal to steel, and is used in making 
different kinds of electrical appliances 
such as cable wire and many other conduc- 
tors of the electrical field. Aluminum is 
one of the most important metals used for 
the defense of our Nation. i 

Homes and large office buildings are now 
being constructed out of aluminum through- 
out our country; thus it is important that 
the large aluminum plants in the Northwest 
maintain full employment. 

Due to water shortages in various sections 
of our country where aluminum plants are 
in operation, the workers have been faced 
with layoffs from time to time which greatly 
reduces the purchasing power of the work- 
ers in these sections of the country. It is 
therefore important that the large aluminum 
plants in the Northwest maintain full em- 
ployment, so that the aluminum industry 
will expand in the Northwest to meet great 
demands for aluminum in our country. 

To produce aluminum, it takes a tre- 
mendous lot of hydroelectric power. Bil- 
lions and billions of kilowatts of electricity 
are going to waste by not constructing Hells 
Canyon Dam. 

Would appreciate hearing from you as to 
your support of same. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. COWLEY, 
_ Secretary-Treasurer. 

Hells Canyon, on the Idaho-Oregon border, 
is the last available site for a high dam in the 
United States. 

Whereas Hells Canyon Dam symbolizes, in 
our times, the issues of conservaton of the 
Nation’s water resources in order to produce 
for public benefit the maximum amount of 
flood control, navigation, electric power, rec- 
reation, and other uses of growing impor- 
tance in the United States; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission, 
under influence of the administration, has 
licensed to a power company three inferior 
dams that would waste substantial amounts 
of flood control and power benefit otherwise 
obtainable from Hells Canyon site for the 
benefit of the people of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission li- 
censed the private dams on the ground that 
they would be built “without expense to the 
United States,” and the power company as- 
serted that it would build the project “with- 
out 1 cent of cost to the taxpayers of the 
United States”; and yet the administration 
has granted to the power company a 5-year 
tax exemption of at least $30 million at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the Northwest has been continu- 
ously faced for the past 10 years with power 
shortages; and 
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Whereas at each power brownout that we 
have, our people within the aluminum in- 
dustry are faced with a layoff and, therefore, 
lowering their yearly income; and 

Whereas the various organizations in the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
have all endorsed the high dam at Hells Can- 
yon; and 

Whereas the recommendation of the Corps 
of Army Engineers has pointed out the ad- 
vantages of a high dam at Hells Canyon: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Aluminum Workers In- 
ternational Union go on record at their con- 
vention in Vancouver, Wash., May 20 through 
_ May 24, as unanimously approving the build- 
` ing of a high dam at Hells Canyon instead of 
the three lower dams to be built by the Idaho 
Power Co.; and be is further 

Resolved, That the Aluminum Workers In- 
ternational Union contact the chairman of 
the Senate Interior Committee and impress 
upon him the importance of the building of 
the high dam at Hells Canyon; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the local unions within the 
Aluminum Workers International Union con- 
tact their Senators and Congressmen urging 
them to comply with the resolution. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the REcorp a resolution 
I have received from the Huntington 
Park Democratic Club, Huntington Park, 
Calif., in opposition to the fast tax write- 
off to the Idaho Power Co., and a resolu- 
tion adopted by the same organization in 
support of a high dam at Hells Canyon. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


HUNTINGTON PARK DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
Huntington Park, Calif., April 2, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The following resolution was 
unanimously passed at our regular meeting 
of the Huntington Park Democratic Club 
May 27, 1957: 

“Whereas President Eisenhower’s action as 
administration head in allowing a write- 
off in cost to the Idaho Power Co. of build- 
ing private dams at Hells Canyon; and 

“Whereas such action is politically im- 
moral and causes United States citizens to 
make up any deficit in taxes and is betray- 
ing the confidence of the American citizens 
and is a corrupt practice; and 

“Whereas WAYNE MORSE has compared this 
action of President Eisenhower analogous 
to Dave Beck usurping union funds: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Huntington Park 
Democratic Club commends Senator WAYNE 
Morse for his fortitude in bringing the case 
to the attention of the American people in 
a forthright way.” 

Sincerely, 
NoLan Huss, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
For TREVA GRONNEBECK, 
President. 
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HUNTINGTON PARK DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
Huntington Park, Calif., April 2, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Resolution—Idaho Power Co. Writeoff 
Whereas the Idaho Power Co. was au- 
thorized to build hydroelectric power proj- 
ects on the Snake River as private enter- 
prise; and 
Whereas private power companies adver- 


tise that they pay taxes not assessed on 
Government-built projects; and 
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Whereas the administration has granted 
a large writeoff for the building cost of the 
dams at Hells Canyon: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Huntington Park 
Democratic Club condemns any such grant 
to the Idaho Power Co. as fraudulent and 
maladministration in Washington and urges 
that steps be taken to obtain legislation to 
stop such misuse of authority. 

Sincerely, 
NOLAN HUBBS, 
Corresponding Secretary 
(For Treva Gronnebeck, President). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the RECORD a speech 
which I delivered over a considerable 
number of Oregon radio stations on June 
9, 1957, entitled “The Quick Tax Write- 
off Scandal.” 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Quick Tax WRITEOFF SCANDAL—REPORT 
OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE OVER OREGON 
RADIO STATIONS WEEK OF JUNE 9-16, 1957 


Fellow Oregonians, the Nation is waking 
up to a scandal I have been warning against 
for 4 years. 

Senators and Congressmen returning from 
the Memorial Day long weekend report that 
more questions are being asked them about 
this administration’s tax favoritism to the 
Idaho Power Co. amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars to help the private utility 
build two inadequate dams in the Hells 
Canyon area. 

During the last three Congresses I have 
warned that not only would this adminis- 
tration give the Idaho Power Co. licenses 
to underdevelop the Hells Canyon reach, 


_ but in addition the Eisenhower administra- 


tion would help the company finance the 
pigmy dams with taxpayers’ money as well. 

Events have proven these predictions of 
betrayal of the public interest to be correct. 

A quick review of what has happened is 
in order. In May 1953 the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, through its new Secretary of 
Interior, withdrew the Truman administra- 
tion’s opposition to the Idaho Power Co.’s 
low-dam application—only a few weeks after 
the new Eisenhower-appointed Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission took office. 
Chairman Kuykendall was the public utility 
commissioner of Washington—appointed to 
that post by one of the most outspoken op- 


ponents of a high Federal Hells Canyon Dam.. 


In July 1953, the Hells Canyon hearings 
opened. In August 1953, the Idaho Power 
Co. filed quick tax writeoff applications for 
two of its small dams—by an amazing coin- 
cidence the two dams the FPC issued firm 
licenses for 2 years later, 

Under the leadership of Chairman Kuy- 
kendall in December 1953, the FPC ruled 
that a company which saved money under 
a quick tax writeoff certificate did not 
have to use the saving to reduce rates to 
its customers. 

Throughout this time, the Idaho Power 
Co. and its administration apologists claimed 
that the company dams were desirable be- 
cause they would be built at no cost to the 
taxpayers. 

As early as 1953, as I recall it, I was at 
Coos Bay in November at a Hells Canyon 
rally. Isaid that the no-cost-to-the-taxpayer 
tune was untrue because of the quick tax 
writeofts. 

In the FPC hearings, the president of the 
company testified that the quick tax write- 
off certificates had been filed, but that they 
weren’t needed and he had little expectation 
of getting them, That this was less than 
candid is demonstrated by the fact that 
practically no utility applicants have been 
turned down. 
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After a bitter legal struggle, the FPC 
granted the Idaho Power Co. licenses in Au- 
gust 1955. Within a few days I wrote to 
the head of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the agency handling the tax-certificate 
program, and protested consideration of the 
certificates on the ground, among others, 
that FPC based its decision on the supposed 
fact that the company dams would be built 
without cost to the United States Treasury 
and the taxpayers. He replied that I would 
have an opportunity to file a detailed brief 
against the certificates. On February 6, 1956, 
I did just that and was joined by 18 other 
Members of Congress from many regions. 

Our brief pointed out that the Department 
of the Interior recommendation of 1955 and 
ODM’s own staff memorandum contained 
many errors of fact—serious errors of fact. 
We heard nothing, despite our request for 
a public hearing to resolve the issues. 

Meanwhile, I discussed the quick tax write- 
off program which was providing a gravy 
train for the private utilities. Many of you 
may remember my broadcast in July 1954 
discussing the Idaho Power Co.’s applica- 
tions, as well as others by PGE and Copco, 

In my discussions I pointed out that the 
quick tax writeoff enables the utilities to 
save millions of dollars in taxes—taxes lost 
to the United States Treasury. That means 
the Treasury borrows money and pays in- 
terest, thereby increasing the national debt 
and the interest payments—and so the 
vicious circle goes on. When I discussed 
this on the Senate floor, in newsletters, in 
open forums at home, Oregon’s editorial 
apologists for the administration and utili- 
ties couldn’t condemn me strongly enough. 

When, again, on April 29 of this year, I 
repeated the charge after this administration 
issued the $65 million Idaho Power Co. tax 
certificates, the newspaper editorialists went 
after me again. “Untrue” and “Misleading” 
were the mildest epithets used. 

But, now the story is coming out in the 
Kefauver hearings. Only a few days ago the 
chief accountant of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, in response to a question by a Re- 
publican Senator, testified that the Treas- 
ury would have additional interest costs 
amounting to $83 million as a direct result 
of the Idaho Power Co. tax writeoffs. That’s 
a tab the taxpayers pick up. In addition, 
the FPC chief accountant testified that 
the value of the interest-free loan from the 
Treasury to the company would be worth 
$339 million—$10 million higher than the 
estimate I used on the Senate floor on April 
29. The Oregon press has not been talking 
much about this. 

Further, ODM Director Gray repeatedly 
claimed that the Department of the Interior 
recommended the tax writeoff to Idaho 
Power. Then, on his second appearance be- 
fore the Kefauver committee, he was con- 
fronted with a letter dated March 11, 1957, 
from Secretary of the Interior Seaton urging 
denial of the certificates on the same 
grounds I have been objecting to them for 
several years. Senator KEFAUVER said, “It’s 
a fact, Mr. Gray, that you had no intention 
of disclosing this letter until you knew we 
had a copy of it from Interior.” 

Gray lamely explained that it did no more 
than repeat objections of Congressional crit- 
ics—and he was right. Why had Gray, why 
had the administration suppressed this let- 
ter? Why had Gray and the administration 
sought to give the impression that Interior 
recommended the certificates, when the Sec- 
retary of Interior recommended against 
them? 

Gray claims that the letter gave Seaton’s 
opinion and did not deal with the so-called 
criteria for the program. But the letter did 
deal with the criteria—namely it said—as 
did FPC—that the company dams would not 
supply power for defense programs over the 
company’s normal needs. 
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It has turned out that the Interior official 
who worked on the certificates did not go to 
the FPC transcript for the facts of the case. 
He relied on the Idaho Power Co.’s repre- 
sentations. This may be explained in part 
by the fact that he formerly was a private 
utility official. 

The hearings have shown that the com- 
pany attorney presented evidence before the 
Senate Interior Committee in March 1957, 
that the Oxbow Dam would be completed in 
1961. But in order to qualify for the tax 
writeoff the dam would have to be com- 
pleted in 1958. Gray’s assistant obtained a 
letter from the company declaring Idaho 
Power’s “intention” to complete the dam 
in 1958—and that was considered enough to 
grant the handout—despite other official 
documents listing the completion date as 
1961, almost 3 years after the cutoff date. 
Incidentally, such a speedup would increase 
costs—and the tax writeoffi—enormously. 

Several times, Director Gray has claimed 
executive privilege to avoid disclosing all 
the facts. Perhaps he has this right. But 
the rest of us have the right to inquire— 
what is he hiding? Why has he refused to 
disclose what dealings he had with four of 
President Eisenhower’s top White House as- 
sistants. He admits talking to them about 
the case, but won’t say where, when or what 
was said. 

There is much more tc this sordid story of 
giving away the taxpayers’ money to a favored 
private utility to aid it in wasting the pre- 
cious Hells Canyon site. 

That is why I compared this administra- 
tion’s action with Dave Beck’s taking money 
from out of the pockets of teamsters in the 
form of an interest-free loan. I was attacked 
on the Senate floor and in the Oregon press 
for this—attacked falsely I may add with a 
quotation that didn’t pass my lips. I did not 
make the statement attributed to me that 
Eisenhower and Beck are “the same kind 
of immoralists.”. I put the proof into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Now I’m waiting to 
see whether the editorials written on this 
supposed quotation are corrected. 

What I am interested in doing is correcting 
the Eisenhower administration’s. giveaway 
of Hells Canyon to the Idaho Power Co. for 
underdevelopment—and giving them mil- 
lions in an interest-free loan to enable them 
to take advantage of the first. giveaway. 

The public is getting the facts on this 
scandal—which so resembles Dixon-Yates. 
It is up to the President and his supporters 
to make all of the facts available—to admit 
the giveaway and the mistake and go for- 
ward with a sound program of water resource 
development. The logical place to start is 
Hells Canyon by building the high Federal 
dam. 


Mr. MORSE. Last, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, be- 
cause it bears on this general subject, a 
speech which I delivered on June 6, 1957, 
to the League of Women Voters of Prince 
Georges County, Md., on the subject 
Water—America’s Future. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER— AMERICA’S FUTURE— EXCERPTS FROM 
ApDRESS OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, LEAGUE 
oF WOMEN VOTERS, PRINCE GEORGES 
County, JUNE 6, 1957 
It is a genuine pleasure to be here to- 

night to discuss water—America’s future, 

at this meeting sponsored by the League of 

Women Voters of Prince Georges County. 

I thiak I can say without reservation that 
all of us in the Congress are aware and re- 
spect the wonderful work that women in the 
league are doing to make this a better Amer- 
ica. The work the league does in getting 
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people to register and vote is one of their 
most important functions. I think that the 
way they take great national issues such as 
water and study them in all of the local 
leagues in the country is an admirable way 
to become fully informed on a subject. 
There are many people who write to Sena- 
tors who represent special interest groups 
with preconceived notions that are not 
based on facts. I can assure you that those 
letters do not have a great impact. There 
is one group, however, which does command 
the respect of your Senators and that is the 
League of Women Voters because they al- 
ways explain where they stand and they ra- 
tionally state the reason for their stand. 

There really is a double pleasure in com- 
ing out here tonight because this is part 
of Maryland’s Fifth Congressional District. I 
would feel remiss if I did not mention to 
you the outstanding job that your Con- 
gressman Dick LANKFORD has done in repre- 
senting this county, the State, and the Na- 
tion. 

The State I represent in the Senate is all 
the way across this country—3,000 miles. 
But yet it has a lot in common with Mary- 


‘land. Also in many ways it is quite differ- 


ent from this Free State. Since tonight we 
are talking about water, let us just consider 
for a moment a few statistics. The average 
rainfall in Malheur County in eastern Ore- 
gon is about 7 inches a year, while in Tilla- 
mook County along the Pacific coast, we get 
130 inches a year. On a statewide basis 
Oregon gets 27 inches of rainfall a year. 

I am sure you can appreciate that this 
variation in rainfall presents some unusual 
problems to the people of our State. Mary- 
land, on the other hand, has an average rain- 
fall of 42 inches a year, which is fairly well 
distributed over your entire State. 

I did not come here tonight to talk sta- 
tistics but I think these few figures will help 
you appreciate that water problems differ 
in every region of our vast land. And I 
think that you know that every State in the 
Nation has water problems which are affect- 
ing the growth of our Nation. In my State 
we have had floods and droughts simul- 
taneously and this is true in other Western 
States, because the West is primarily an arid 
region where water runoff in the spring is 
rapid and often devastating. We had to 
make an intense study in how to solve our 
water problems. Here in the East the water 
problems have often been more subtle but 
they have been very real problems. Let us 
think for a moment of a local problem right 
here in your county. Just a few thousand 
yards from here is the Peace Cross on the 
banks of the Anacostia River. This little 
stream hardly looks like it has a flood poten- 
tial but everyone in this room knows the 
damage it has wrought. It is indeed hard to 
believe that when the British attacked Wash- 
ington in the War of 1812, that their ships 
sailed up the Anacostia where they dis- 
embarked for a march on Washington. Today 
it is almost impossible to navigate a row- 
boat up this river. In the very near future 
it will again be possible for boats to navigate 
the Anacostia and the flood menace of this 
little stream will be abated. 

In recent years we have heard a lot of 
talk about a water policy known as partner- 
ship. The present administration would have 
us believe that this is a new policy and I 
will say to you that as carried out by this 
administration, it is œ new interpretation of 
partnership. It is a partnership in which 
the Government pays the bills and private 
enterprise gets the benefits and the profit. 

For many years you have had a genuine 
partnership policy and this Peace Cross proj- 
ect. is a good example of local government 
and the Federal Government having long co- 
operated on a partnership basis. On May 17, 
1950, President Harry Truman signed into 
law the authorization for this flood-control 


‘project. 
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The Legislature of the State of 
Maryland and the local government are co- 
operating in the financing of this project. 
About $5 million is being spent by the people 
of Maryland for the construction of highway 
bridges and utility relocations. Prince 
Georges County and the Maryland Park and 
Planning Commission have sold bonds total- 
ing almost $3 million to finance land pur- 
chased, the relocation of utilities, and to pro- 
vide accessory drainage. The local contri- 
butions will be approximately equivalent to 
those of the Federal Government. When this 
project is completed there will be a com- 
plete system of channel improvement and 
levees to contain high waters, a system of 
park lands along the Anacostia, and a boat 
basin located at Bladensburg. The benefits 
that this project will provide will exceed the 
cost by $2.27 for every dollar expended. This 
is a good investment for the taxpayers’ 
money. When we think of benefits, we often 
think of just the obvious ones. How many 
of you people have been forced to detour 
several extra miles around the Peace Cross 
to get to your destination? How often 
have you sat in your car 30 minutes or an 
hour while traffic slowly made its way 
through a foot of water at the Peace Cross? 
How often have you been an hour late for 
work at your employer’s expense? Those de- 
lays cost you money and they cost the com- 
munity money. The loss is a hidden loss. 
But if the hidden cost to you alone was 
only $1 a year and the cost to your em- 
ployer was only $1 a year, would you rather 
let that hidden drain continue or would 
you be willing to spend 50 cents of your 
money in the form of taxes to stop that loss? 
I think that the answer is obvious. 

There is another aspect to water conser- 
vation and that is what causes these floods. 
Siltation in the river has filled its channel 
and caused it to spread out over a wide area. 
Development in this little river basin has 
made it difficult for rainfall to be absorbed 
by the soil and slowly discharged, and today 
after every rain the water rushes toward the 
sea. In a place such as this we probably 
cannot make any tremendous changes in the 
watershed. In a county such as this where 
the population is expanding, each new hous- 
ing development requires additional streets 
and sites for homes and stores and there is 
less soil area which can absorb the rain. 
We put in gutters and sewer systems which 
speed the water on its way to the main 
stream. Thus we must take the necessary 
action to contain the water and minimize 
the damage that it does. Another water 
problem that we have is maintaining its 
quality. Thirty years ago people used to 
swim on a sandy beach by what is now the 
site of the Jefferson Memorial. Today the 
pollution in the Potomac is so great that to 
bathe in that river would be suicide. One 
of the major crimes against nature that we 
have committed is the pollution of our rivers 
and the Potomac is a prime example of the 
maltreatment our rivers have received. I 
am delighted that the Izaak Walton League 
of America, an outstanding conservation. or- 
ganization, has resolved not to hold any 
future conventions in Washington until ac- 
tion is taken to correct this pollution prob- 
lem. Iam also sad about this action because 
it is a national scandal when the very river 
which flows past the door of our Capitol re- 
ceives a label such as this. I have pledged 
myself to continue to work for comprehen- 
sive development of the Potomac River Basin. 
I think our sense of national pride should 
cause all of us to join together to remove 
the label that the Potomac River now has. 

I am sure that many of you are interested 
in the relation between water and power de- 
velopment. National consideration of water 
problems automatically requires a considera- 
tion of this use for water. Twenty-five years 
ago the attempt to thwart the development 
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of Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River 
represented an effort by private utilities to 
usurp and steal the water resources of the 
American people. Charles L. McNary, my 
noted Republican predecessor in the Senate, 
and many other Republicans and Democrats 
joined with Franklin Delano Roosevelt to 
insure that these water resources would be 
used for the benefit of the people. Instead 
of the little dams that the private utilities 
wished, the Nation got maximum water de- 
velopment through the federally sponsored 
Grand Coulee project. I am sure you all 
know the tremendous contribution this dam 
made to our successful prosecution of World 
War II. The water that this project provides 
for irrigation enables the people of the State 
of Washington to provide many of the foods 
that you buy in your stores here in Maryland. 
Today we have another example of the pri- 
vate utilities seeking to destroy a water re- 
source. This time it is on the Snake River, a 
part of the Columbia Basin, where the Idaho 
Power Co. proposes to build pygmy dams in- 
stead of the Hells Canyon Dam. There is a 
lot of debate about whether 1 high dam 
will do as much as 3 low dams. In talk- 
ing about this Hells Canyon issue, there are 
a few facts that you ought to know. The 
Idaho Power Co. started off talking about 
building 3 dams, but now they are only 
building 2. The Idaho Power Co. said 
that these dams would be built without ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. They painted a rosy 
picture of the private taxpaying utility 
stemming the tide of socialism and preserv- 
ing the system of free enterprise. But how 
will they preserve this great system of free 
enterprise? One thing is certain. They are 
going to dip into the taxpayer’s pocket and 
take out $83 million. This is $20 million less 
than the cost of their 2 pygmy dams accord- 
ing to their own figures. The total benefit of 
this $83 million gift to the company from the 
taxpayer becomes $339 million. This is 3 
times the cost of their 2 dams. The total 
benefit is obtained because the actual tax 
saving can be reinvested to earn this stu- 
pendous amount. The private utilities of 
this Nation are Government-licensed monop- 
olies with a guaranteed minimum rate of 
earning and the tax subsidy that this com- 
pany seeks will do nothing more than enrich 
the stockholders of this corporation, whose 
principal office is not in Idaho but is in 
Maine. The people in the Northwest will pay 
a high rate for this power. The people all 
over the Nation will pay a subsidy to this 
private utility and only a fraction of the 
flood control and power development of this 
site will be realized. 

Just the other day I was apprised of oppo- 
sition to a flood control and power project in 
northwest Pennsylvania, which would flood 
the Corn Planter Indian Reservation and 
several thousand acres of land, which are 
supposed to have high agricultural value. 
All over our Nation there are other examples 
of dam projects, which will flood lands, 
needed or valuable for other uses. In the 
Northwest most of the remaining dam sites 
will destroy vast stands of timber, salmon 
spawning streams and farmlands. The 
Snake River is one of the few places on our 
continent where this problem is not present. 
We could build almost any size dam on that 
river and not destroy any other valuable 
land uses. 

If we build the pygmy dams that this ad- 
ministration has supported in consort with 
the Idaho Power Co., we will destroy a tre- 
mendous potential for electric power and the 
development of our Nation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before concluding the period when 
Senators may make 3-minute statements 
in connection with the transaction of 
routine business, I wish to have a quo- 
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rum call to notify other Senators, so 
that they may come to the Chamber 
and make such statements as they desire 
to make. If there are no further items 
of routine business, we shall then pro- 
ceed to other business. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PERSONAL INCOME AND NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article published in the 
Indianapolis Times of Sunday, June i6, 
1957, entitled ‘“Indiana’s Plateau of 
Prosperity,” and also an article entitled 
“Personal Income in May Reached a New 
Peak Rate,” published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of Tuesday, 
June 18, 1957. 

On yesterday the able junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] placed in 
the Recorp some figures showing that 
Government bonds had reached their 
lowest point, and that interest rates had 
reached their highest point. 

I wish to point out today that more 
people are employed in the United States 
than ever before; that they are earning 
higher wages than ever before; that the 
national income and the national gross 
product are the highest in the Nation’s 
history. 

The article states: 

Personal income in the United States 
reached an adjusted annual rate of $340.5 
billion during May. A new record, this fig- 
ures out as almost $2,000 a year for each of 
the country’s 171 million inhabitants. 


I am sure that the people are the ones 
who receive that income in the form of 
wages and salaries, because not too many 
of them own bonds. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 18, 1957] 

PERSONAL INCOME IN MAY REACHED NEW 

PEAK RATE 

Personal income in the United States 
reached an adjusted annual rate of $340.5 
billion during May. 

A new record, this figures out as almost 
$2,000 a year for each of the country’s 171 
million inhabitants. 

The Commerce Department in its survey 
found personal income on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis jumped $1 billion over April, 
and $17.5 billion over May 1956. 

The May rate was $4 billion higher than 
for the first 3 months of this year. 

Wages and salaries were up by $1 billion, 
property income—dividends, interest and 
business income—by a bit less than 1 bil- 
lion, and transfer payments by about 2 bil- 
lion. ‘Transfer payments consist mostly of 
veterans’ payments and social-security bene- 
fits. z 
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The Commerce Department estimates of 
personal income include wages and salaries, 
the net income of proprietorships and part- 
nerships—farm and nonfarm—as well as div- 
idends and interest, net rents received by 
landlords, and other types of individual in- 
come. 

The $2 billion rise in Government transfer 
payments reflected a sharp increase all 
spring as farm operators and other groups 
became eligible in larger numbers to receive 
old-age benefits. These groups came under 
the social-security law in 1955. 

A side factor to the steepness of the in- 
crease in recent monthly payments is the 
fact that the first social-security checks to 
new claimants usually cover several months’ 
payments. 

The .Commerce Department said most 
other components of personal income were 
relatively stable from April to May. Wages 
and salaries, after seasonal adjustment, were 
little changed as moderate gains in non- 
manufacturing industries offset declines in 
manufacturing. -` 

Payroll increases in nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries reflected higher employment and 
higher average earnings. The increases were 
noted in trade, construction, finance, and 
State and local governments. 


——— 


[From the Indianapolis Times of June 16, 
1957] 


INDIANA’S PLATEAU OF PROSPERITY: WHY BUSI- 
NESS WILL BooMm—InDUSTRY ENJOYS FA- 
VORABLE TAXES, FRIENDLY CLIMATE 

(By Robert Hoyer) 

Indiana is destined to become an indus- 
trial giant by 1970. 

Hoosier prophets of progress see a golden 
plateau of prosperity, with Indiana moving 
progressively ahead of her sister States. 

They say Indiana has four basic lures to 
new industry. 

1. Geography (the State is centered in one 
of the world’s richest markets). 

2. A sound tax structure that appeals to 
business. 

3. A friendly political climate (Governor 
Handley and Lieutenant Governor Parker 
have promoted new business). 

4. Comparatively good labor relations the 
last decade. 

Since World War II, the State has been 
wooing industry at a record clip. 

And, in line with industrial expansion, 
population has been increasing faster than 
the national average. 

In predicting a bright future for the State, 
leaders point to the 191 new industries that 
have located here since April 1, 1955. 

They cite the big expansion programs 
planned by major steel companies in the 
Gary area. 

They say that Indiana—currently 10th 
among the States in population with 4.4 
million—will grow to 5.6 million by 1970, and 
move ahead of Massachusetts and New Jersey. 

Planners long have estimated there will be 
an almost solid urban development between 
Indianapolis and Chicago by 1975. 

Three theoretical centers—often determin- 
ing factors in business location—fall in In- 
diana. They are: 

1. United States center of manufacturers, 

2. United States center of aluminum dis- 
tribution (Terre Haute). 

3. United States center of small motors 
manufacture (Allen County). 

Indiana is first in per capita production of 
16 products, second in 14 and third in 13 
others. 

First place per capita productions are: 

Pig iron, 7 kinds of steel, 5 kinds of furni- 
ture, 3 types of canned goods, coke screen- 
ings, book printing and letterpress work, 
building limestone, power transmission 
equipment, mechanical stokers, household 
refrigerators, condensing units, measuring 
and dispensing units, plumbing and heating 
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valves, household’ radio receivers, TV sets, 
phonographs and record players, musical in- 
struments (except pianos and organs), wood 
caskets and coffins. 

John C. Mellett, director of Indiana Eco- 
nomic Council, explained still another lure 
to industry here, “Industries go where in- 
dustries are because: 

“1, They will find subcontractors to do 
some of their work. 

“2. They will pick up work from other 
industry. 

“3, In industrial areas, there usually exists 
an available labor force.” 

Of the plants moving here since April 
1955, 22 came from Illinois—most of them 
in the Chicago area; 15 relocated from Michi- 
gan, 10 from Pennsylvania, and 9 from New 
York State. 

Mr. Mellett said Indiana lost only two 
plants since April 1955. 

During the same period 71 firms spent 
millions of dollars on expansion programs. 

Business leaders say Indiana can become 
the industrial hub of the Nation, if the tax 
structure is kept in line and if the political 
climate remains favorable. 

“Since Indiana is equal to most States in 
most things, tax structure assumes the key 
role in industrial development,” John Bar- 
nett, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
explained. 

The center of population, which has moved 
progressively west from Baltimore, Md., in 
1790, now is just 10 miles west of Vincennes, 
in Illinois, 

The center of manufacturers, which in 
1850 was in central Pennsylvania, now is 
in Indianapolis. 

Officials believe that Indiana is the most 
balanced industrial State in the Nation. 

They point to the population distribu- 
tion, to the many towns and cities spread 
across the State’s 36,205 square miles. 

In this respect Indiana is better than 
States like New York, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania. 

New York has to fight against New York 
City. In Illinois it’s a battle between Chi- 
cago and downstate rural and urban areas. 
In Michigan it’s a duel between Detroit and 
the rest of the State, and in Pennsylvania 
it’s Philadelphia and Pittsburgh against the 
agrarian middle of the State. 

Indiana’s largest city is Indianapolis with 
475,000. Evansville, South Bend, Gary, Ft. 
Wayne, and Hammond, all top the 100,000 
figure, and Muncie and Terre Haute boast 
populations of 75,000. 

With the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the entire Middle West will assume an 
even bigger role in the Nation’s economic 
future. And Indiana, long the heart of the 
Midwest’s fertile Farm Belt, should be one 
of the biggest beneficiaries. 

Plans for an Indiana port on Lake Michi- 
gan fit into this picture of increased com- 
merce on the St. Lawrence. 

Indiana currently ranks second only to 
Texas on per capita construction of indus- 
trial buildings. Ohio ranks fourth, Illinois 
seventh, and Michigan ninth. 

The Engineering News Record lists Indi- 
ana industrial construction for 1954-57 at 
$1.7 billion—or 6.5 percent of the Nation 
total. 

An Indiana Economic Council survey shows 
State wages and salaries up 425 percent since 
1939, as compared with a national increase 
of 420 percent. 

Employment is up 71 percent in Indiana 
as compared with 70 percent nationally and 
Hoosier population has increased 22.5 percent 
against a national increase of 13 percent. 

The number of factories in Indiana has 
increased by 52 percent and the national 
average is 66 percent. “But this is a deceiv- 
ing comparison,” Mr. Mellett explained. 
“Some States like Kansas that had virtually 
no industry showed vast percentage gains, 
but Indiana’s total gain was much greater.” 
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Business and industrial leaders singled out 
Indiana’s gross income tax as a basic reason 
for bringing industry here. 

“Indiana has no tax that clips firms doing 
national business,” explained Harry T. Ice, 
attorney for a number of big industries here. 

Big firms are not important for the tax 
they pay, but because of the tax they gener- 
ate. That’s the beauty of the gross tax. 
It’s a turnover levy, and every time a payroll 
turns over, it produces revenue. 

“It’s the most painless tax, as far as 
growth. It doesn’t hit the little fellow 
harder than the big fellow.” 

“With more than 10 new industrial pay- 
rolls coming to Indiana each month, you 
can be sure management has carefully com- 
pared Indiana with other States. 

“Moreover, Indiana’s tax picture is clear 
now for a number of years. The 1957 legis- 
lature made a drastic review of tax needs, 
and adjusted revenue schedules,” Gov. 
Handley said. 

Lt. Gov. Crawford Parker said only Ohio 
can compete with Indiana, in industrial 
growth, but he pointed out that Indiana is 
more favorably situated for a number of in- 
dustries. 

Jack Reich, executive secretary of Indi- 
ana State Chamber of Commerce, said the 
tax picture is one of the first considered by 
prospective industries. 

Leaders also point to the growing cultural 
advantages of Indiana with Indiana Uni- 
versity in the southern half of the State and 
Purdue University serving the north. 

The Indianapolis symphony and an all- 
season program of cultural activity in a half 
dozen Indiana cities brighten the prospects 
of new business. Industrial leaders like to 
locate new plants in communities that offer 
full social and cultural opportunities. 

Hobert Autterson, secretary-treasurer of 
Indiana State Federation of Labor, called 
labor-management relations here “better 
than in any State of Indiana’s size and pro- 
ductive capacity.” 

Although unions lobbied against the gross 
income tax increase in the 1957 legislature, 
they considered it a lesser evil than a pro- 
posed sales tax, which posed as a possible 
substitute. 

Leaders cited communications advantages. 

1. Principal railroads and trucking com- 
panies course the State. 

2. More Federal highways converge on In- 
dianapolis—Indiana capital and geographic 
center—than any other American city. 

It is without exaggeration that Hoosiers 
refer to Indianapolis as crossroads of the 
Nation. 


FEDERAL FLOOD INSURANCE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
learned with deep regret that the House 
of Representatives has disagreed to Sen- 
ate amendment No. 15 to the third sup- 
plemental appropriation bill of 1957, 
known as H. R. 7221. 

This amendment proposed to make 
available $14 million for payment of 
compensation for services rendered by 
private organizations and persons pur- 
suant to section 13 of the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956. 

This meant $14 million to meet the 
costs of the private insurance industry, 
which would undertake to write the poli- 
ciés, execute the contracts, and adjust 
the losses under the Federal flood insur- 
ance authorized by the Congress with 
enthusiasm last summer. 

But what is more than all the techni- 
cal aspects—the life or death of the 
measure means the life or death of this 
Federal agency. It means a sentence of 
death to take effect June 30—for without 
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this agency the Federal Flood Insurance 
Act is dead. 

What a story to tell the people in the 
areas where floods have taken their toll. 
What will be the feelings of the people 
who thought the Congress meant it when 
it responded to the desperate pleas of 
countless citizens and appropriated half 
a million dollars to begin the study? 

What reason is given? It is said the 
costs would be too great. Yet, it is the 
very enormity of the losses that caused 
the agitation in the first place. Does 
good government run away from the ne- 
cessities of its people? Do we turn our 
faces away when disaster strikes any seg- 
ment of our Nation? Are we so callous 
that we have not time to think of our 
neighbor in need? 

Are we so deficient in talent to meet 
the needs that we simply abandon the 
task, and say, “There is nothing that can 
be done; we of the Congress will detour 
around this responsibility” ? 

Another reason given is that it would 
put the Government in business. It 
would put the Government in business 
only to the extent that private industry 
will not or cannot meet the needs of the 
situation. Where is an individual to turn 
to get coverage against the dangers of 
flooding? What insurance company will 
take care of him? He may be ready and 
willing to pay his share. He must be 
ready and willing to pay his share. But 
what company is there to help him? 

There is no company. That is pre- 
cisely the reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment seeks to do something about it. 
We must do something about it or con- 
fess that we are not equal to taking care 
of the problems which should be our 
concern. 

The last thing Federal flood insurance 
contemplates is to put the Government 
in business. The first thing Federal flood 
insurance has to do is to get out of the 
insurance business just as soon as any 
private company will offer adequate in- 
surance at reasonable rates. ‘That is 
provided in the law itself. The agency 
is obligated to get out of business as 
soon as private industry finds from its 
tables of experience that private indus- 
try can handle the program at a cost that 
is satisfactory to itself and to the public. 

The money the Senate amendment 
sought to provide was to go to private 
companies which have been praised for 
their readiness to cooperate and give 
Federal flood insurance a good start by 
doing, at low cost, the paperwork, the 
policy writing, contract making, and loss 
adjusting with their expert staffs. 

Everybody is only too anxious to have 
the private insurance industries take 
over the whole matter. Wedonot blame 
them for being cautious. We congratu- 
late them on their cooperation thus far. 
And we would hasten the day when they 
will do the whole job. But we cannot 
wait on that happy day. 

In any event there is a 5-year cutoff 
of the activities of the agency. It must 
report back to the Congress in 1962 to 
see if the Congress will continue its 
operation. 

There is no permanence to the agency 
unless the Congress wills it. 

Now there is a little ray of sunshine, as 
I see it. One hundred and eight-six 
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votes supported the amendment in the 
House. 

And the House has been on record as 
favoring a continuing study by the agen- 
cy. In January last they hoped that 
the agency would make a good continua- 
tion with the $350,000 it had at that time. 

By June 30 that amount will have been 
whittled down to some $160,000 or $170,- 
000. There will be that much left. But 
the agency cannot spend it. Its author- 
ity dies on June 30. 

Here is a little agency doing a big job. 
Here is an agency with less than 30 peo- 
ple who have come up with some factual 
findings and some dollar-and-cent steps 
which will take us far along our road of 
responsibility. And the Agency is find- 
ing the answers to the cost coverage of 
the disasters which have so grievously 
hurt many areas of our country. 

And here we are dismissing them al- 
most curtly; cutting off their blood sup- 
ply; but, worse of all, cutting off the 
hopes of our people that we really in- 
tended to grapple with the problems of 
their perils. 

It should be the business of the Con- 
gress to find some supplemental measure 
by which to keep a foot in the door. That 
door must not be slammed in the face of 
flood sufferers. 

We must take all the necessary steps 
to see that we do not choke off even our 
own finer feelings in the matter. We 
have meant to keep this Agency alive. 
We have given them some money. They 
have not spent it all. 

It is important to keep this Agency 
alive until at least another session of 
Congress when we may see things in a 
more mature light. We have to keep 
this agency and its employees on the job 
or the future of Federal flood insurance 
will fade away while we shall be plagued 
with the echoes of the fine words we 
uttered & year ago and the patriotic 
sentiments of a Congress concerned with 
the responsibility to lessen the burden 
of relief and rehabilitation that falls on 
the Federal Government when neither 
private citizen nor private industry can 
rise to the occasion. 

It is my hope that a supplemental bill 
may provide the life-giving lease to this 
capable agency and keep alive in the 
hearts of people the hope that we can 
find the answer to their risks as unpre- 
dictable Nature threatens home and life 
and business at the most unforeseen 
times. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iagree with the 
principle stated by the Senator from 
Rhode Island. The people of New Eng- 
land are very much interested in this 
subject. Yesterday the Senator from 
Rhode Island, the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. BusH], and I conferred on this 
subject. As the Senate knows, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and former Sena- 
tor Lehman, of New York, served on the 
subcommittee which went into this mat- 
ter at great length. The House has been 
— with respect to this authoriza- 

ion, 
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However, Mr. President, the Agency is 
still in existence, and there is still some 
money available. The Senator from 
Rhode Island and I have talked with the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and I believe we have 
his sympathy with regard to presenting 
this matter in connection with another 
supplemental appropriation bill, with 
the hope that the Agency may be con- 
tinued by reappropriating the funds still 
available. 

Mr. PASTORE. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts is absolute- 
ly correct. It is true that the Agency 
still has between $160,000 and $170,000 
remaining to its credit. However, the 
authorization dies on the 30th of June, 
and unless we have a continuation of the 
authority the Agency will die. I hope 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will favor us in that regard. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the views of the 
Senator from Rhode Island and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. New York 
pays 20 percent of the Federal taxes, 
twice as much as its proportionate share 
from the standpoint of population. We 
feel very deeply about this subject, and 
we should like very much to see some 
action taken onit. I believe I can speak 
also for my colleague, the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], when I say 
that we will be able to take the kind of 
action the Senator has described. I 
thank the Senator from Rhode Island 
for making such an eloquent speech in 
behalf of our cause. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Rhode Island for his 
interest in the matter. My State is one 
of the States which has been tragically 
affected by floods. We certainly hope 
the Senator from Rhode Island will be 
successful in being able to continue the 
appropriation and in securing the money 
which is necessary. Oregon needs the 
Federal flood-insurance program, and 
needs it at an early date. 


JURY TRIALS IN CIVIL-RIGHTS 
CASES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have before me two 
thought-provoking editorials. One of 
them, which is entitled “Jury Trial 
Memo,” was published in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of June 14, 1957;. the 
other which is entitled “Jury Trials De- 
nied,” published in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of June 16, 1957. 

I think the editorials are most timely 
now, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the body of the REC- 
ORD. I ask every Senator to read them to 
see exactly what the people are thinking 
about at this time. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of June 
14, 1957] 


Jury TRIAL MEMO 


There are two sentences in Justice Black’s 
recent decision in the case of the wives who 
murdered their soldier husbands which de- 
serve the thoughtful attention of those who 
cry out in horror against the proposal to pro- 
vide for jury trials in civil rights contempt 
cases, 

In one sentence Justice Black said that 
“trial by jury in a court of law and in ac- 
cordance with traditional modes of pro- 
cedure after an indictment by grand jury has 
served and remains one of our most vital 
barriers to governmental arbitrariness.” 
The other sentence reads: “The concept that 
the Bill of Rights and other constitutional 
protections against arbitrary government are 
inoperative when they become inconvenient 
or when expediency dictates otherwise is a 
very dangerous doctrine and if allowed to 
flourish would destroy the benefit of a writ- 
ten constitution and undermine the basis of 
our Government.” 

We are fully aware that Justice Black was 
talking about the trial of a criminal charge 
against a nonmilitary person by a military 
court. We are also aware that a prosecution 
for criminal contempt, strictly speaking, is 
not a criminal trial in the ordinary sense. 
But the distinction is more one of form than 
of substance. 
` What Justice Black really was driving at 
is the fact that trial by jury is a vital and 
fundamental safeguard for the individual— 
what Blackstone called the glory of the 
English law. Does it make sense to say that 
of course a man charged with stealing a cow 
is entitled to a jury trial, but that the same 
man, charged with violating a civil-rights 
injunction, must be denied a jury trial? The 
latter is essentially a criminal prosecution, 
and the man, if convicted, faces a prison sen- 
tence which might well be much more severe 
than in the theft of a cow. Why should he 
not be entitled to the safeguard of a jury 
trial? 

The answer, of course, is that the jury trial 
opponents think it would be easier to convict 
an injunction-violator in a trial by a judge 
than in a trial by jury. They might be right. 
But is not this essentially the strategy of 
convenience and expediency which Justice 
Black has condemned as “a very dangerous 
doctrine”? We think it is. And we also 
think that those who denounce jury trials 
in civil-rights cases, before they even know 
what the juries will do, are rendering a great 
disservice to the fundamental concepts of 
our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 


— 


[From the Washington Star of June 16, 
1957] 


JURY TRIALS DENIED 


The attempt to add a jury-trial amend- 
ment to the so-called civil-rights bill has 
been beaten down in the House by a vote of 
199 to 167. This 32-vote margin, according 
to Representative WrLLIs, Democrat of Lou- 
isiana, resulted from White House pressure 
on Republican House Members. 

We do not know whether this is correct. 
If it is, it means that the President, who 
carried five Southern States last year, does 
not trust southern jurors to live up to their 
oaths. For the real reason behind the drive 
against the jury-trial amendment was the 
fear, real or professed, that southern juries 
would not convict defendants in civil-rights 
contempt trials, regardless of the evidence. 

Whatever the case with respect to the 
President, it is clear that the House has 
prejudged, and adversely prejudged, an en- 
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tire area of the country. In effect, this was 
a vote of no confidence in the South, and 
that, we think, is a high price to pay for 
some supposed political advantage among 
Negro voters outside the South. 

The jury-trial amendment was offered by 
Representative KEENEY, a freshman Repub- 
lican House Member from Illinois. He said 
he submitted the amendment because as a 
judge in Illinois he had always considered 
a jury trial as an integral part of any court. 

It required political courage for Mr. 
KEENEY to take this stand, and, with respect 
to cases in which punishment for criminal 
contempt is comparable to punishment for 
other crimes, we think he is right. We do 
not believe that considerations of expedi- 
ency, especially considerations based on 
speculation, justify bypassing the jury trial, 
and we trust that this matter will receive 
more earnest consideration in the Senate. 


DETERIORATION IN VALUE OF 
UNITED STATES BONDS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I regret to 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that commercial interest rates in 
Wall Street yesterday increased another 
one-eighth of 1 percent under the im- 
petus of the administration’s monetary 
and economic policies. 

I further call attention to the fact that 
this is the second such increase thus 
far in the month of June. 

Yesterday 22 issues of bonds of the 
United States Government deteriorated 
to new lows. Victory bonds were bid 
down to 86.2, almost $14 below par. 

Mr. President, this occurred yesterday 
at the very time the Secretary of the 
Treasury was advising the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance that higher interest 
rates were still needed. 

Yesterday the holders of United States 
Government bonds suffered losses in 
value totaling $113,390,344. 

Mr. President, the values of Govern- 
ment bonds are deteriorating daily. How 
long can this continue without the rep- 
resentatives of the people taking action? 

I congratulate the able chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], upon his withering examination 
of the Secretary of the Treasury this 
morning. He was probing deeply into 
fiscal facts and was ferreting out the 
truth, which was glossed over yesterday. 
I congratulate the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I am happy the investigation has 
started. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. It will be interesting 
to have our colleague from Tennessee 
stand up every day and recite his im- 
pression of the losses in the values of 
bonds to the bondholders. He does not 
say, of course, that that kind of process 
takes place in the stock market every 
time the price of a stock or bond 
changes. The loss is a paper loss only. 
The Federal Government is prepared, 
under the terms of the bonds, to redeem 
them at par when they become due. 

So the losses are theoretical losses. I 
hope nobody will rush to get rid of his 
bonds on the theory that the day will 
come when the Federal Government will 
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not be prepared to redeem them at their 
face value. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Iyield. 

Mr. GORE. A large insurance com- 
pany may be able to hold its bonds to 
maturity. Unfortunately, many individ- 
uals and concerns cannot do so. Unfor- 
tunately, some institutions and some 
people must liquidate. When they liqui- 
date, they suffer a very real loss. Even 
though they do not liquidate, the market 
value of the bonds of our country is de- 
teriorating daily. 

Mr. BENNETT. Of course, people do 
not buy bonds to speculate in them. The 
situation which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee describes would exist even if peo- 
ple were speculating in the bonds. But 
people buy bonds expecting to carry them 
to maturity. 

Most private citizens hold E and H 
bonds, which do not deteriorate. How- 
ever, it is true that some companies 
might, under some circumstances, de- 
cide that they would rather sell their 
bonds at current prices and buy some- 
thing else. The fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that it is still merely a paper trans- 
action. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Iyield. i 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did the Senator 
know that I placed in the RECORD a few 
minutes ago a statement to the effect 
that the national income today is the 
highest it has been in the history of the 
Nation? I said more people are em- 
ployed today than ever before in the his- 
tory of the Nation. The wages and per- 
sonal income of the American people to- 
day are the highest in the history of the 
Nation. The gross national product is 
the greatest in the history of the Nation. 
I wondered if the Senator from Utah was 
aware of that. 

Mr. BENNETT. I know it generally; 
I did not know the Senator from Indiana 
had placed that information in the REC- 
ORD. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wonder if the able 
Senator from Tennessee is going to check 
up each day during the so-called investi- 
gation and tell us about the prices of 
Government bonds. 

Mr. BENNETT. I imagine that may 
happen. Of course, we can go to the 
news tickers and the newspapers to as- 
certain that information for ourselves. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the able Senator 
from Tennessee a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, which is conducting 
the investigation? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; the Senator 
from Tennessee is a member of that 
committee. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it possible, then, 
that the Senator from Tennessee can 
take the position that he is not being 
political about this matter? 

Mr. BENNETT. Under the rules of 
the committee, both the Senator from 
Tennessee and the junior Senator from 
Utah are going to sit silent for a while 
until the senior members of the com- 
mittee have questioned the witnesses. I 
imagine the Senator from Tennessee is 
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enjoying an opportunity to talk in a situ- 
ation where he is not required to sit 
silent. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Has the Senator 
from Tennessee offered in the committee 
any suggestions as to how to cure the 
situation? 

Mr. BENNETT. In fairness to the 
Senator from Tennessee, it should be 
said that his opportunity to offer sug- 
gestions will not come for some little 
time; but I assume he will do so. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah made a 
couple of interesting statements about 
Government bonds. First, he said that 
they are bought usually by the holders, 
if I understood the distinguished Sena- 
tor correctly, to carry to maturity, and 
not for purposes of speculation. 

In that regard, the present admin- 
istration has issued two series of long- 
term bonds: One in May 1953, at 3% 
percent, for a period of 30 years; the 
other, a series of bonds issued in 1955, 
for a period of 40 years. I do not believe 
that any reasonable man would expect 
the holders of those bonds to carry them 
at a loss through periods of 30 or 40 
years, in the hope that in the lifetime 
of their children or grandchildren there 
would come along a Government which 
would have more respect for them than 
did the administration that issued them. 

The Senator said Government bonds 
are not a speculative security. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there was a time when that was 
true. There was a time when the issuing 
agency had enough respect for them to 
give them a decent environment, so they 
would not have to go from life to death 
from the date of issue to the date of 
maturity. But that is a historic situa- 
tion, and is not the reality of today. 

I say that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, George Humphrey, in agreement 
with—on a basis that amounts almost 
to a conspiracy—the Federal Reserve 
Board, has made a speculative security 
out of every Government bond now in 
existence or those which they contem- 
plate issuing. They have stripped from 
them every vestige of reinforcement ca- 
pable of being given to them by those 
who give them birth and put them into 
circulation. They send them forth into 
a jungle of financial maneuvering and 
speculation, saying they will neither 
own them nor respect them nor recog- 
nize them nor give them any value 
after the day they are born; and they 
serve notice to the world that the bonds 
they expect to issue thereafter will be 
at a higher rate of interest, which can 
do nothing but drive down the value of 
those which have been issued, and which 
is the inevitable result of making a spec- 
ulative security of them. ' 

There was a time when conservative 
people, including old people, had confi- 
dence that if they put their money into 
Government bonds, even though they 
would not get back, in return, as large 
a rate of interest as they might hope to 
expect from a speculative investment, 
yet they had a Government of honor 
and integrity which respected its own 
offspring, so that Government bonds 
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would not suffer deteriorating reduction 
in their daily value. 

The distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee talked about what happened 
yesterday, when investors in Govern- 
ment bonds lost nearly $200 million. 
The day before they lost nearly $800 mil- 
lion. The day before that, when the 
markets were open on last Friday, they 
lost $600 million. The day before that— 
on last Thursday—they lost $500 mil- 
lion. 

The Senator from Utah—naively, in 
the language and the propaganda of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—says Government 
bonds are not a speculative security. I 
wish to state that this administration 
has made them nothing but speculative 
securities; and until this administration 
reaches the point where it recognizes its 
responsibility and its power to maintain 
the integrity of its own bond issues, they 
can be nothing but speculative securities. 

Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is not the Senate 
still in the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the time 
limitation on the making of insertions 
in the RECORD? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Three min- 
utes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr, KERR. Mr. President, I say to the 
Senators who have asked me to yield, 
your leader has protected me from you. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTonstTaLL], to enable 
him to propound an inquiry to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Okla- 
homa used the word “conspiracy,” and 
Said the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Secretary of the Treasury kad entered 
into a conspiracy to make the bonds of 
the United States speculative. Iam con- 
fident that the Senator from Oklahoma 
did not mean to make such a statement. 

Mr. KERR. I said they had adopted a 
policy in agreement with each other, on 
a basis that amounted almost to a con- 
spiracy. When they agreed to do that 
which turns every Government bond 
loose in the jungle of the law of supply 
and demand, with the killer ever ready 
with a principle of increasing the rate of 
interest on each succeeding issue, that 
can be but little below the dignity of a 
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conspiracy to destroy the value of their 
own issues. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas.. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to say 

that from my knowledge of George 
Humphrey and William Martin, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, I am confident 
that there is not a conspiracy to affect 
the value of the bonds of the United 
States. 
- Mr. KERR. Isay to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that if people, through 
the best of intentions or through reck- 
less disregard, run over millions of in- 
vestors in Government bonds and im- 
pair and partially destroy their invest- 
ment, the effect is just the same as 
though they had deliberately planned it 
that way. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Myr. President, I 
presume the able Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], inasmuch as he is a 
member of the Finance Committee, will 
offer a solution to the problem he has 
just been discussing. I wish to say that 


-here is another case of a member of the 
Senate committee making politics out 


of the so-called investigation. 

I wish to say that the able Senator 
from Oklahoma—big-business man that 
he is—knows better than to make the 


‘statements he has just made, because 


he knows there has never been a time in 
the history of the United States when 
Government bonds did not move up and 
down in their current value. He knows, 
and he, more than any other Member of 
the Senate, because possibly he is capa- 
ble of buying more Government bonds 


than is any other Member of the Sen- 


ate—that every Government bond on its 
maturity date is worth 100 cents on the 
dollar, and he knows that every Gov- 
ernment bond that has ever been issued 
has been paid off by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at 100 cents on the dollar. 

Why the able Senator from Oklahoma, 
who himself is a big-business man, would 
try today, on the floor of the United 
States Senate, to cause the American 
people to lose confidence in their Gov- 
ernment and lose confidence in their 
Government’s bonds, is something I shall 
never understand. 

Let me say that all that Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Humphrey and this adminis- 


-tration are trying to do is to hold down 


inflation. I do not think I shall go so 


‘far as to say it was a conspiracy, but I 
‘might, if I wanted to indulge in the same 


terms the able Senator from Oklahoma 
used. But, if I remember correctly—and 


I think no one can successfully contradict 


me—when his party and his Secretary 
of the Treasury were running the fiscal 


affairs of the United States, over a period 


of 15 years, the value of the dollar and 
the purchasing power of the dollar were 
reduced by almost 50 percent, whereas 
under President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey and Wil- 
liam Martin, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, inflation has in- 
creased only about six-tenths of 1 per- 
cent a year. 

I think it is very, very unfortunate 
that the present investigation—and yes- 
terday I called attention—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular 
order has been requested; and the time 
available to the Senator from Indiana 


‘has expired. 


Mr. CAPEHART. May I have 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana may have 1 additional 


‘minute. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—al- 
though I shall not object—let me say 
that the minority leader indicated to 
me that Senators should confine their 
remarks to the 3-minute limitation. If 
exception is to be made, it should be ap- 
plied equally to- both sides. However, I 
do not object to the request. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then I ask for only 


an additional one-half minute. 


Mr. VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Indiana may 
proceed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think it is un- 
fortunate; and I am hopeful that the 
able senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, will try to put a stop to 
playing politics with this investigation. 
Already we have heard from two mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee on the 
opposite side of the aisle; and today 
one of them—the able Senator from 


Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr ]—indulged in con- 


demnation of the Secretary of the 


‘Treasury of the United Stat2s and the 
head of the Federal Reserve Board that 


‘borders almost upon—well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know what to say, when 
a man says that the Secretary of the 


“Treasury and the Chairman of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board and others have al- 
most entered into a conspiracy. That 
is very strong language. I should think 
he would want it stricken from the 


Recorp [laughter] because he, of all the 


Members on the floor of the United 
States Senate, knows it is not true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 2 
additional minutes be given to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is a businessman and he 


‘knows how business operates. - 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President——_ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 


‘yield for a question. I have’ a matter I 


should like to present. 

Mr. KERR. I wanted the Senator to 
yield to me as a matter of personal 
privilege so that I might pay my per- 
sonal respects to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana. He said he did not 
know what to say, and he spent 10 min- 
utes proving it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me. The rea- 
son I said I did not know what to say 
was that although I knew what to say, 
I did not believe the rules of the Sen- 
ate would permit me to say it. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah wanis to respect the limits of the 
morning hour, but would like to recite 
a little bit of history. - In 1941, in order 
that the war might be financed—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
unanimous consent agreement, can a 
Senator speak more than one time on 
the same subject? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular 
order is requested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
ask for the regular order, and I shall not 
object to the Senator speaking a second 
time on the subject. I merely wanted 
all Senators to know that it required 
unanimous consent. I have no objection 
to the Senator’s proceeding and our 
hearing what he has to say, although I 
assume any other Senator who wants to 
speak a second time on the same subject 
will be accorded the same privilege. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Fresident, I do 
not desire to impose on the Senate under 
those circumstances. I shall give my 
little lesson in history at a later time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. This is the 
first time I have spoken on this or any 
other subject today. I merely wish to 
make a suggestion and ask the advice 
of the leadership. On many occasions 
I have seen a subject opened up in the 
morning hour, under the 3-minute rule, 
and have seen the rule violated by those 
who opened up the subject and who 
spoke. Often a number of Senators 
have spoken at length on one side. 
Then, when rebuttal is offered, the 3- 
minute rule is invoked and the regular 
order is called for. 

I understand that is not the program 
or the plan of any individual. I believe 
if the 3-minute rule is invoked in the 
morning hour, it should start with the 
first speaker, and he should be limited to 
3 minutes, and it should not be invoked 
merely to curtail later speakers. I do 
not suggest that Senators who speak 
later be given unlimited time, but I sug- 
gest that the limit on time be applied 
to the very first speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor was looking directly at this side of 
the aisle. No one on this side of the 
aisle has invoked the 3-minute rule. We 
have refrained from doing so, although 
the minority leader did ask me if I did 
not think it would be the better part of 
wisdom for us to remain within the 3- 
minute rule, and I agreed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say to 
the majority leader I am not accusing 
anybody. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to inform the Senator that, as he 
well knows, he may invoke the rule at 
any time, as may any other Senator. 
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Mr. Presi- 
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The majority leader has not invoked it, 
and does not propose to do so. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the regular order has been called for on 
occasion this morning. I merely believe 
if we are going to operate under rules, 
and if a 3-minute rule or a 5-minute 
rule or a 2-minute rule is established, 
the rule should be invoked beginning 
with the first speaker and that it should 
apply to every speaker who may succeed 
him. That applies to both sides of the 
aisle, the Democratic and the Republi- 
can. sides. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is any other Senator who 
desires to address the Senate under the 
38-minute rule, I should like to have him 
speak up. If not—— 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
listened to this discussion of Govern- 
ment bonds. As one who has faith in 
the Government and who has faith in 
investments in Government bonds. 
I merely wish to say that Government 
bonds are in competition with oil stocks 
and other securities that return greater 
interest. Consequently, the situation is 
simply an indication of what the mar- 
ket is in relation to the interest return. 

I have lived long enough to see Gov- 
ernment bonds in my time selling down 
in the 80’s, and I have seen them come 
back. I have never lost 1 cent on Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The only suggestion I make is that 
if we take such action and follow such 
courses as will depreciate the value of 
the dollar to a great extent, we will 
really damage the interests of those who 
have put their money into bonds. In- 
fiation is the real danger. What have 
my Democrat friends to say on that sub- 
ject? 

I am sure no Senator who has spoken 
today will want to say that Government 
bonds today are not the best investment 
from the standpoint of security, and 
that America is not the best land in 
which to invest one’s money, whether it 
be in Government bonds, corporate 
stock, municipals, or any other invest- 
ment. Loose talk now will not help the 
Situation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I do not wish this morn- 
ing hour to close without commenting 
for just one moment on this discussion. 
I believe that when bonds which have 
been issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment are bought by a person who be- 
lieves, in good faith, that he is paying 
$750 for a bond which will mature at 
$1,000, and after holding it 6 months 
finds he must sell it, and finds he can- 
not even get his $750 back, that is a se- 
rious matter, indeed. I believe such a 
situation is worthy of investigation by 
the Finance Committee. It does a man 
very little good to tell him that if he 
can hold on for 10 years or 25 or 30 years, 
he will get his money back with interest. 
Many persons are forced to sell their 
bonds at an earlier date than maturity, 
and the Government well recognized that 
fact by issuing Series E bonds, which 
are guaranteed to return the investment 
with interest after the bond has been 
held for 6 months or even less, How- 
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ever, almost 90 percent of the Govern- 
ment bonds are issued on such a basis 
that their value prior to maturity is now 
speculative. When we find Government 
obligations selling at 14 points below par, 
that is a serious matter, and I believe 
one which is worthy of investigation. I 
think those who are responsible for that 
situation should explain it and try to 
justify it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I am glad to yield, if I 
have the time. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Ithank the Senator. 
I should like to inquire what the signifi- 
cance was of suggesting the $750 invest- 
ment in Government bonds. That 
sounds to me like an E-bond and an E- 
bond is worth its face value at any time. 

Mr. LONG. I made that statement 
referring to figures that worked out in 
even numbers. About 10 percent of the 
Government’s credit is represented by 
series E-bonds. I explained that when 
the other 90 percent of Government ob- 
ligations is subject to complete specula- 
tion, it is a very serious matter. I be- 
lieve we should look into it to see if 
something can be done about it. Those 
who support that kind of program 
should justify it. We are looking into it 
now to see if they can. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if this is the forerunner of the 
1958 campaign, I trust that those who 
are responsible for raising this issue will 
do a little research and find out how 
it happened that the gold clauses were 
canceled and ignored in the bonds that 
were issued some time ago. Perhaps the 
No. 1 plank for any person having politi- 
cal aspirations for 1958 would be a res- 
toration of the gold standard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
gather we have just heard the announce- 
ment of the new Republican fiscal pol- 
icy, the restoration of the gold standard. 

What apparently is more interesting 
to the American people now is the res- 
toration of the value of bonds. I should 
like to suggest most respectfully and 
kindly to my distinguished and able 
friend, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], that I have great faith in Gov- 
ernment bonds. There is no doubt that 
the bonds of the Government of the 
United States are the finest bonds in the 
world. The trouble is that those in 
whom we do not have faith are the ones 
who are issuing the bonds. There is not 
a thing wrong with the Government 
credit structure that cannot be remedied 
by a change of management. 

Senators do not have to take my word 
for that. They can take the word of 
some of the most conservative, yet some 
of the most authentic journals in the 
field of finance. 

I should like to have my Republican 
friends listen for a moment to a few 
passages of financial scripture from the 
Wall Street Journal of June 3: 

The plain, simple and incontrovertible fact 
is that the Government of the United States 
is in a fiscal mess. 


I would not be a bit surprised to find 
that the author of that statement may 
have some kind of ideological kinship 
with the Republican administration. 
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Let us look down a little bit further. 
The statement reads: 

To put it bluntly, the Treasury of the rich- 
est Nation on earth is short of money. At 
one point this spring it had hardly enough 
cash to pay a week’s worth of bills. And 
with current spending rising faster than cur- 
rent income, despite the “balanced” budget, 
the squeeze threatens to get worse. 


Going down a bit further, we find 
Barron’s national business and financial 
weekly. This is not exactly a publica- 
tion of the Socialist organization or of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Barron’s weekly is considered to be a 
responsible, respectable financial jour- 
nal, and it states as follows, in the June 
3 issue: 

Specifically, in the exercise of one of its 
most strategic functions, management of the 
public debt, the Treasury lately has suffered 
painful reverses. It has been compelled to 
raise money with distressing frequency and 
at steadily rising costs. At the same time, 
its serious financial straits have posed a 
mounting threat to overall economic sta- 
bility. In short, while the Nation remains 
as solvent as ever, debt management policy 
has come perilously close to bankruptcy. 


I suggest that our Republican friends 
should direct their attention toward 
those comments. 

The minute any Democrat raises his 
voice to suggest that something may be 
wrong in this administration, it is as if 
he were committing a mortal sin. I wish 
to say to my Republican friends, most 
respectfully, “Thou, too, can err along 
life’s way,” believe it or not. And I think 
the evidence is mounting and the evi- 
dence is coming in in reams and volumes 
that our Republican friends have erred 
abundantly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have said 
enough, and I think it is to the point, 
Mr. President. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I want to inform the Senate that as 
soon as a quorum is obtained, the Chair, 
under the previous unanimous-consent 
agreement, will lay before the Senate 
the House civil-rights bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Dworshak Kefauver 
Allott Eastland Kennedy 
Anderson Ellender Kerr 
Barrett Ervin Knowland 
Beall Flanders Kuchel 
Bennett Frear Lausche 
Bible Fulbright Long 
Bricker Goldwater Magnuson 
Butler Gore Malone 
Byrd Green Mansfield 
Capehart Hayden Martin, Iowa 
Carlson Hennings Martin, Pa. 
Carroll Hickenlooper McClellan 
Case, N. J. Hill McNamara 
Case, S. Dak Holland Morse 
Chavez Hruska Morton 
Church Humphrey Mundt 
Clark Ives Murray 
Cooper Jackson Neuberger 
Cotton Javits O'Mahoney 
Curtis Jenner Pastore 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Douglas Johnston, §. C. Potter 
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Purtell Smathers Thurmond 
Revercomb Smith,Maine Thye 
Robertson Smith, N. J. Watkins 
Russell Sparkman Wiley 
Saltonstall Stennis Williams 
Schoeppel Symington Yarborough 
Scott Talmadge Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY] and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY] are absent on official 
business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bus] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we may have order in the Cham- 
ber, I invite the attention of the Senator 
from California [Mr. KnNow.Lanp], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] to what is about to happen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. Morning business is 
concluded. 

Under the order of yesterday the Chair 
lays before the Senaie a bill coming over 
from the House of Representatives, 
House bill 6127. Without objection, the 
first reading of the bill will be by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6127) to provide means of further secur- 
ing and protecting the civil rights of 
persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. DOUGLAS, and 
other Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Am I correct in 
stating that the second reading cannot 
be held on this legislative day, except 
by unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wished to serve 
notice that should such a request be 
made I would object to the second read- 
ing on this legislative day. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] apparently had a crystal ball 
to indicate the order in which Senators 
would be recognized. When the first 
reading of the bill was had, I had hoped 
that the distinguished Vice President 
might see or hear me. I certainly was 
active: and vociferous enough in my 
effort to obtain recognition. 

I had hoped that I might ask that the 
Senate follow section 3 of rule XIV, and 
rule XXV of the Rules of the Senate. 
I intended, had I been recognized, to ask 
that the bill be read a second time and 
referred to committee. That would have 
been the historic and usual procedure 
in such a case. 

The Senator from California has 
served notice that he would object to 
a second reading of the bill today. There 
can be no question whatever, under the 
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provisions of rule XIV, that he is en- 
titled to object to a second reading to- 
day. I merely wish to have the Senate 
take note of the source from which the 
objection to the second reading ema- 
nated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks rule XXV of the Rules of 
the Senate, as that rule obtained prior 
to the passage of the Reorganization 
Act. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks rule XXV of the Rules of 
the Senate as adopted under the Reor- 
ganization Act. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks title I of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, the same being section 101 of 
that act, subsections A and B, which re- 
late to the vitality of the Reorganization 
Act as Rules of the Senate, by stating 
that this act supersedes any other rule 
that is inconsistent therewith. 

Further, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the RrecorpD at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the statement of 
the distinguished and late lamented 
Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, who 
at that time was President pro tempore 
of the Senate, and the only permanent 
and legal Presiding Officer the Senate 
had at that time, because there was then 
no Vice President. 

On May 4, 1948, when he submitted to 
the Senate the identical question which 
we have been told will arise in this case, 
the President pro tempore said: 

The Senator from Arkansas raises the 
point of order that he is entitled under rule 
XIV of the Senate to exercise his priority of 
right to ask that after the second reading 
of the bill, which has just occurred, it shall 
go to the calendar. 

The Chair proposes to submit that ques- 
tion to the Senate under rule XX. The 
question submitted to the Senate is as fol- 
lows: Is the point of order of the Senator 
from Arkansas well taken? Upon that the 
Senate will vote yes or no. 


Mr. President, I ask further that the 
yea and nay vote upon that question be 
printed in the Recorp. ‘There are a 
number of present Members of the Sen- 
ate who were Members at that time, and 
who voted on the question submitted by 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. President, I shall await with a 
great deal of interest the further pro- 
ceedings to be had in this matter. 

I am particularly intrigued by the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from California that this rule should be 
sparingly applied. Heretofore I had 
been under the impression that any rule 
of the Senate was either a rule or was 
not a rule. I had been under the im- 
pression that any right that was exerted 
on this floor by any Senator in one case 
was open and available to any other 
Senator in any similar case that could 
possibly arise under our parliamentary 
procedure. 

I do not know that there has ever 
been placed upon a rule an interpreta- 
tion that it should be sparingly used, or 
that an objection by one who happened 
to be the minority leader could have an 
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effect which did not apply in the case of 
an objection which might be raised by 
any other Member of the Senate to any 
bill after it had been read the second 
time. 

I think the Senate might well consider 
the precedents and rules in this connec- 
tion, and the effect which any overthrow 
of the rules to gain a temporary advan- 
tage with reference to specific legislation 
might have. 

I want those who occupy positions of 
leadership, or who may aspire to posi- 
tions of leadership in the Senate, rep- 
resenting an administration in power, to 
consider a precedent under which a 
tax bill, for example, might come from 
the House of Representatives, a bill 
which might contain a provision which 
appealed greatly to one Member of the 
Senate, but might be very objectionable 
to the administration in power. I ask 
those in positions of leadership to con- 
sider whether it would be a sparing use 
of rule XIV for a Senator to undertake 
to exercise rights equal to those with 
which we are now threatened, by rising 
in his place and saying, “Mr. President, 
the bill must go to the calendar. I, one 
Senator, will take it out of the power of 
95 other Senators to deal with it.” 

We may be told that even if that were 
done, the bill could be brought up on 
motion and made the unfinished busi- 
ness. Later, by motion—and both mo- 
tions to which I have referred would be 
debatable—it could be referred to com- 
mittee, reported back to the Senate by 
the committee, and placed on the calen- 
dar, again to be brought up on motion 
and considered. 

I submit that it might be well to con- 
sider which course is more calculated to 
result in delay—to follow the rules of the 
Senate and undertake to attack this 
problem by a motion to discharge a com- 
mittee, or to set a precedent which will 
haunt the leadership of the Senate for 
years to come. Days might be spent in 
undertaking to get the bill off the calen- 
dar. Eventually, if there were a ma- 
jority in favor of taking it from the 
calendar, it could be taken from the cal- 
endar. Then it could be sent to commit- 
tee on motion. That process could be 
followed if there were a majority in 
favor of it. 

However, we have a right to speak and 
to discuss the reasons why such a course 
should not be followed. After the bill 
has come from the committee and has 
been placed upon the calendar, it can be 
taken from the calendar on motion. 

We must decide whether it is more 
advisable to follow the rules of the Sen- 
ate which would accomplish the same 
result, or to establish a precedent which 
could tie up any administration in power, 
and make it most unlikely that it could 
ever obtain the enactment of a compre- 
hensive program if there were Senators 
who wished to avail themselves of any 
precedent which permitted a single 
Senator to strike down rule XXV, which 
provides that a bill shall be referred, and 
send a bill to the calendar, thus by- 
passing the committee. 

Such action would break down the 
precedent of the Senate which was estab- 
lished by a vote of 56 to 15 in May 1948, 
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when the Senate undertook to protect 
the validity of the committee system. 

Certainly we all know as practical 
men that in today’s world, when we 
must grapple with so many important 
problems, without a freely functioning 
committee system it would be impossible 
for the Senate to legislate. 

It is said that the system has been 
abused. Probably it has been abused in 
the past, and it may be abused in the 
future. However, the remedy lies in the 
Senate to deal with the matter, because 
any Senator can move to discharge a 
committee. It is a simple process. 

Mr. President, we should not establish 
the precedent urged by the distinguished 
Senator from California and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovc.as], with the 
assistance of other Senators on this side 
of the aisle who may feel they have been 
a little neglected by not having been 
brought in on the kill after the blood 
was scented. If such a precedent should 
be established we will pay a terrible price 
in time to come. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the requests of the Senator from 
Georgia are agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What did the Chair 
say? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
made several unanimous-consent re- 
quests with respect to printing some 
material in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of his speech. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the material will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I know 
the temptation to resort to expediency. 
I have often been tempted to yield to 
expediency in connection with legislation 
which I favored, when I could not get 
action as fast as I thought action should 
be taken. However, I wish to read to 
the Senate, and particularly invite the 
attention of some of the self-confessed 
liberals, who are not always in a ma- 


jority, a statement from Jefferson’s 
Manual. It is the first statement in the 
Manual. It reads as follows: 


SECTION I. IMPORTANCE OF ADHERING TO RULES 


Mr. Onslow, the ablest among the Speakers 
of the House of Commons, used to say it 
was a maxim he had often heard when he 
was a young man, from old and experienced 
members, that nothing tended more to throw 
power into the hands of administration, and 
those who acted with the majority of the 
House of Commons, than a neglect of, or 
departure from, the rules of proceeding; that 
these forms, as instituted by our ancestors, 
operated as a check and control on the ac- 
tions of the majority, and that they were, 
in many instances, a shelter and protection 
to the minority against the attempts of 
power. So far the maxim is certainly true, 
and is founded in good sense; that as it is al- 
ways in the power of the majority, by their 
numbers, to stop any improper measures pro- 
posed on the part of their opponents, the 
only weapons by which the minority can 
defend themselves against similar attempts 
from those in power are the forms and rules 
of proceeding which have been adopted as 
they were found necessary, from time to 
time, and are become the law of the House, 
by a strict adherence to which the weaker, 
party can only be protected from those ir- 
regularities and abuses which these forms 
were intended to check and which the wan- 
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tonness of power is but too often apt to sug- 
gest to large and successful majorities (2 
Hats., 171, 172). 

And whether these forms be in all cases 
the most rational or not, is really not of so 
great importance.. It is much more mate- 
rial that there should be a rule to go by, 
than what that rule is; that there may be 
a uniformity of proceeding in business not 
subject to the caprice of the Speaker or cap- 
tiousness of the members. It is very mate- 
rial that order, decency, and regularity be 
preserved in a dignified public body (2 Hats. 
149). 


Mr. President, in view of the impor- 
tance of protecting the committee sys- 
tem, and of assuring the leadership of 
this body the authority which they must 
have, if we are to have regular and or- 
derly procedure in all cases, I propose the 
unanimous-consent request that the 
Senate follow rule XXV in this instance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, al- 
though I am flanked by objectors on 
both the right flank and on the left flank, 
and I may have one firing from the rear, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
read the second time and appropriately 
referred by the Chair. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I object. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was a chorus of 
cbjections which emanated from two 
souls with a single thought and two 
hearts that beat as one. [Laughter.] I 
can only hope that the Senate, when this 
issue is presented to them, after the delay 
that is caused by the objection, will de- 
cide that it will follow the rules of the 
Senate. 

Exutsir 1 
RULE XXV PRIOR TO ENACTMENT OF THE 
REORGANIZATION ACT 
Standing committees t 

1. The following standing committees shall 
be appointed at the commencement of each. 
Congress, with leave to report by bill or 
otherwise: 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to 
consist of 20 Senators. ; 

Committee on Appropriations, to consist 
of 25 Senators. 

Committee to Audit and Control the Con-. 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to consist of 
8 Senators, to which shall be referred all 
resolutions directing the payment of money 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate or 
creating a charge upon the same: Provided, 
That any such resolution relating to sub- 
stantive matter within the jurisdiction of 
any other standing committee of the Senate 
shall be first referred to such committee. 

Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
consist of 20 Senators. 

Committee on Civil Service, to consist of 
10 Senators. 

Committee on Claims, to consist of 13 
Senators. 

Committee on Commerce, to consist of 20 
Senators. 

Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
consist of 15 Senators. 

Committee on Education and Labor, to 
consist of 18 Senators. 

Committee on Enrolled Bills, to consist of 
3 Senators, who shall examine all bills, 
amendments, and -joint resolutions before 
they go out of the possession of the Senate, 
and which shall have power to act jointly 
with the same committee of the House of 


1 As amended S. Res. 52, 78-1, Jan. 14, 1943. 
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Representatives, and which, or some one of 
which, shall examine all bills or joint reso- 
lutions which shall have passed both Houses, 
to see that the same are correctly enrolled, 
and, when signed by the Speaker of the 
House and President of the Senate, shall 
forthwith present the same, when they shall 
have originated in the Senate, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in person, and re- 
port the fact and date of such presentation 
to the Senate. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, to consist of 8 Senators. 

Committee on Finance, to consist of 21 
Senators. 

Committee on Foreign Relations, to con- 
sist of 23 Senators. k 

Committee on Immigration, to consist of 
14 Senators. 

Committee on Indian Affairs, to consist of 
14 Senators. 

Committee on Interoceanic Canals, to con- 
sist of 8 Senators. 

Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
consist of 21 Senators. 

Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
to consist of 17 Senators. 

Committee on the Judiciary, to consist of 
18 Senators. 

Committee on the Library, to consist of 10 
Senators, which shall have power to act 
jointly with the same committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Committee on Manufactures, to consist of 
13 Senators. f 

Committee on Military Affairs, to consist 
of 18 Senators. 

Committee on Mines and Mining, to con- 
sist of 13 Senators. 

Committee on Naval Affairs, to consist of 
18 Senators. 

Committee on Patents, to consist of eight 
Senators. 

Committee on Pensions, to consist of 11 
Senators. 

Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
to consist of 19 Senators. 

Committee on Printing, to consist of eight 
Senators, which shall have power to act 
jointly with the same committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Committee on Privileges and Elections, to 
consist of 17 Senators. 

Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to consist of 14 Senators, which 
shall have power to act jointly with the 
same committee of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to consist of 15 Senators. 

Committee on Rules, to consist of 13 Sen- 
ators. 

Committee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs, to consist of 17 Senators. 

2. The said committees shall continue and 
have the power to act until their successors 
are appointed.? 


Quorum of committees è 


3. That the several standing committees 
of the Senate having a membership of more 
than three Senators are hereby respectively 
authorized to fix, each for itself, the number 
of its members who shall constitute a quo- 
rum thereof for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may be considered by said commit- 
tee; but in no case shall a committee, acting 
under authority of this resolution, fix as a 
quorum thereof any number less than one- 
third of its entire membership, nor shall any 
report be made to the Senate that is not 
authorized by the concurrence of more than 
one-half of a majority of such entire mem- 
bership. 


2 As amended Senate Journal 44, 67-1, Apr. 
18, 1921. 

3As amended Senate Journal 271, 62-2, 
Apr. 12, 1912. 
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RULE XXV AS ADOPTED UNDER THE 
REORGANIZATION ACT 


Standing Committees? 


1. The following standing committees 
shall be appointed at the commencement of 
each Congress, with leave to report by bill 
or otherwise: 

(a) Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to consist of 15% Senators, to which 
committee shall be referred all proposed 
legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, 
and other matters relating to the following 
subjects: 

1. Agriculture generally. 

2. Inspection of livestock and meat prod- 
ucts. 

8. Animal industry and diseases of ani- 
mals. 

8. Adulteration of seeds, insect pests, and 
protection of birds and animals in forest 
reserves. 

5. Agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. 

6. Forestry in general, and forest reserves 
other than those created from the public 
domain. 

7. Agricultural economics and research. 

8. Agricultural and industrial chemistry. 

9. Dairy industry. 

10. Entomology and plant quarantine. 

11. Human nutrition and home eco- 
nomics. 

12. Plant industry, soils, and agricultural 
engineering. 


13. Agricultural educational extension 
services. 

14. Extension of farm credit and farm 
security. 


15. Rural electrification. 

16. Agricultural production and market- 
ing and stabilization of prices of agricultural 
products. 

17. Crop insurance and soil conservation. 

(b) Committee on Appropriations, to con- 
sist of 23% Senators, to which committee 
shall be referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subjects: 

1. Appropriation of the revenue for the 
support of the Government. 

(c) Committee on Armed Services, to con- 
sist of 15‘ Senators, to which committee 
shall be referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subjects: 

1. Common defense generally. 

2. The War Department and the Military 
Establishment generally. 

3. The Navy Department and the Naval 
Establishment generally. 

4. Soldiers’ and sailors’ homes. 

5. Pay, promotion, retirement, and other 
benefits and privileges of members of the 
Armed Forces. 

6. Selective service. 

7. Size and composition of the Army and 
Navy. 

8. Forts, arsenals, 
and navy yards. 

9. Ammunition depots. 

10. Maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal, including the administra- 
tion, sanitation, and Government of the 
Canal Zone. 

11. Conservation, development, and use 
of naval petroleum and oil shale reserves. 

12. Strategic and critical materials neces- 
sary for the common defense. 

(d) Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to consist of 155 Senators, to which com- 


military reservations, 


+As amended, Senate Journal ‘299, 79-2, 


June 10, 1946, effective Jan. 2, 1947. 


2 Number changed from 13 to 15. Senate 
Journal 56-57, 83-1, Jan. 9, 1953. 

3 Number changed from 21 to 23. Senate 
Journal 56-57, 88-1, Jan. 9, 1953. + 
x ‘Number changed from 13 to 15. Senate 
Journal 56-57, 83-1, Jan. 9, 1953. 

5 Number changed from 13 to 15; Senate 


Journal 56-57, 83-1, Jan. 9, 1953. 
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mittee shall be referred all proposed legisla- 
tion, messages, petitions, memorials, and 
other matters relating to the following sub- 
ects: 

1. Banking and currency generally. 

2. Financial aid to commerce and indus- 
try, other than matters relating to such aid 
which are specifically assigned to other com- 
mittees under this rule; 

3. Deposit insurance. 

4. Public and private housing. 

5. Federal Reserve System. 

6. Gold and silver, including the coinage 
thereof. 

7. Issuance of notes and redemption 
thereof. 

8. Valuation and revaluation of the dollar. 

9. Control of prices of commodities, rents, 
or services. 

(e) Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service,*® to consist of 13 7 8 Senators, to which 
committee shall be referred all proposed 
legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, 
and other matters relating to the following 
subjects: 

1. The Federal civil service generally. 

2. The status of officers and employees of 
the United States, including their compen- 
sation, classification, and retirement. 

8. The postal service generally, including 
the railway mail service, and measures relat- 
ing to ocean mail and pneumatic-tube serv- 
ice; but excluding post roads. 

4. Postal-savings banks. 

5. Census and the collection of statistics 
generally. 

6. The National Archives. 

(f) Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to consist of nine? Senators, to which 
committee shall be referred all proposed 
legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, 
and other matters relating to the following 
subjects: 

1. All measures relating to the municipal 
affairs of the District of Columbia in gen- 
eral, other than appropriations therefor, in- 
cluding— 

2. Public health and safety, sanitation, and 
quarantine regulations. 

8. Regulation of sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

4. Adulteration of food and drugs. 

5. Taxes and tax sales. 

6. Insurance, executors, 
wills, and divorce. 

7. Municipal and juvenile courts. 

8. Incorporation and organization of so- 
cieties. 

9. Municipal code and amendments to the 
criminal and corporation laws. 

(g) (1) Committee on Government Opera- 
tions,” to consist of 18 Senators, to which 
committee shall be referred all proposed 
legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, 
and other matters relating to the following 
subjects: 

(A) Budget and accounting measures, 
other than appropriations. 

(B) Reorganizations: in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

(2) Such committee shall have the duty 
of— 

(A) receiving and examining reports of 
the Comptroller General of the United States 


administrators, 


€ Name changed from Committee on Civil 
Service to Committee on Post Office and Civil 


Service, effective January 1, 1948. Senate 
Journal 198, 80-1, April 17, 1947. 
7™Number changed from 13 to 11. Senate 


Journal 56-57, 83-1, January 9, 1953. 

8 Number changed from 11 to 13 for the 
duration of the 84th Congress. Senate Jour- 
nal 24, 84-1, January 6, 1955. Same change 
for the duration of the 85th Congress. Sen- 
ate Journal 41, 85-1, January 9, 1957. 

3 Number changed from 13 to 9. Senate 
Journal 56-57, 83-1, January 9, 1953. 

10 Name changed from Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 
Senate Journal 127, 82-2, March 3, 1952. 
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and of submitting such recommendations to 
the Senate as it deems necessary or desirable 
in connection with the subject matter of such 
reports; 

(B) studying the operation of Government 
activities at all levels with a view to de- 
termining its economy and efficiency; 

(C) evaluating the effects of laws enacted 

- to reorganize the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government; 

(D) studying intergovernmental relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
States and municipalities, and between the 
United States and international organiza- 
tions of which the United States is a member. 

(h) Committee on Finance, to consist of 
15% Senators, to which committee shall be 
referred all proposed legislation, messages, 
petitions, memorials, and other matters re- 
lating to the following subjects: 

1. Revenue measures generally. 

2. The bonded debt of the United States. 

8. The deposit of public moneys. 

4. Customs, collection districts, and ports 
of entry and delivery. 

5. Reciprocal trade agreements. 

6. Transportation of dutiable goods. 

7. Revenue measures relating to the in- 
sular possessions. 

8. Tariffs and import quotas, and matters 
related thereto. 

9. National social security. 

10. Veterans’ measures generally. 

11. Pensions of all the wars of the United 
States, general and special. : 

12. Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the Armed 
Forces. 

13. Compensation of veterans. 

(i) Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
consist of 15" Senators, to which committee 
shall be referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subjects: 

1. Relations of the United States with 
foreign nations generally. ; 

2. Treaties. 

8. Establishment of boundary lines be- 
tween the United States and foreign nations. 

4. Protection of American citizens abroad 
and expatriation. 

5. Neutrality. 

6. International conferences and congress- 
es. 

7. The American National Red Cross. 
8. Intervention abroad and declarations of 
war. 

9. Measures relating to the diplomatic 
service. 

10. Acquisition of land and buildings for 
embassies and legations in foreign countries. 

11. Measures to foster commercial inter- 
course with foreign nations and to safeguard 
American business interests abroad. 

12. United Nations Organization and inter- 
national financial and monetary organiza- 
tions. 

18. Foreign loans. 

(j) Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to consist of 15” Senators, to 
which committee shall be referred all pro- 
posed legislation, messages, petitions, memo- 
rials, and other matters relating to the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. Interstate and foreign commerce gen- 
erally. 

2. Regulation of interstate 
busses, trucks, and pipelines. 

8. Communication by telephone, telegraph, 
radio, and television. 

4. Civil aeronautics. 

5. Merchant marine generally. 

6. Registering and licensing of vessels and 
small boats. 

7. Navigation and the laws relating there- 
to, including pilotage. ; 


railroads, 


u Number changed from 13 to 15. Senate 
Journal 56-57, 83-1, Jan. 9, 1953. 
12 Number changed from 13 to 15. Senate 


Journal 56-57, 83-1, Jan. 9, 1953. 
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8. Rules and international arrangements 
to prevent collisions at sea. 

9. Merchant marine officers and seamen. 

10. Measures relating to the regulation 
of common carriers by water and to the in- 
spection of merchant marine vessels, lights 
and signals, lifesaving equipment, and fire 
protection on such vessels. 

11. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

12. The Coast Guard, including lifesaving 
service, lighthouses, lightships, and ocean 
derelicts. 

13. The United States Coast Guard and 
Merchant Marine Academies. 

14. Weather Bureau. 

15. Except as provided in paragraph (c), 
the Panama Canal and interoceanic canals 
generally. 

16. Inland waterways. 

17. Fisheries and wildlife, including re- 
search, restoration, refuges, and conserva- 
tion. 

18. Bureau of Standards, including stand- 
ardization of weights and measures and the 
metric system. 

(k). Committee on the Judiciary, to con- 
sist of 15° Senators, to which committee 
shall be referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subjects: 

1. Judicial proceedings, civil and criminal, 
generally. 

2. Constitutional amendments, 

8. Federal courts and judges. 

4. Local courts in the Territories and pos- 
sessions. 

5. Revision and codification of the statutes 
of the United States. 

6. National penitentiaries. 

7. Protection of trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies. 

8. Holidays and celebrations. 

9. Bankruptcy, mutiny, espionage, 
counterfeiting. 

10. State and. Territorial boundary lines. 

11. Meetings of Congress, attendance of 
Members, and their acceptance of incom- 
patible offices. 

12. Civil liberties.. ; 

13. Patents, copyrights, and trademarks. 

14. Patent Office. 

15. Immigration and naturalization. 

16. Apportionment of Representatives. 

17. Measures relating to claims against the 
United States. 

18. Interstate compacts generally. 

(1) Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to consist of 13 Senators, to which 
committee shall be referred all proposed 
legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, 
and other matters relating to the following 
subjects: 

1. Measures relating to education, labor, or 
public welfare generally. 

2. Mediation and arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. 

8. Wages and hours of labor. 

4. Convict labor and the entry of goods 
made by convicts into interstate commerce. 

5. Regulation or prevention of importa- 
tion of foreign laborers under contract. 

6. Child labor. 

7. Labor statistics. 

8. Labor standards. 

9. School-lunch program. 

10. Vocational rehabilitation. 

11. Railroad labor and railroad retirement 
and unemployment, except revenue measures 
relating thereto. 

12. United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

13. Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind; Howard University; Freed- 
men’s Hospital; and St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

14. Public health and quarantine. 

15. Welfare of miners. 

16. Vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion of veterans. 


and 


13 Number changed from 13 to 15. Senate 
Journal 56-57, 83-1, Jan. 9, 1953. © 
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17. Veterans’ „hospitals, medical care, and 
treatment of veterans. 

18. Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief, 

‘ 19. Readjustment of servicemen to civil 
fe. 

(m) Committee on Interior and Insular: 
Affairs, to consist of 15 15 Senators, to which 
committee shall be referred all proposed leg- 
islation, messages, petitions, memorials, and 
other matters relating to the following 
subjects: 

1. Public lands generally, including entry, 
easements, and grazing thereon. 

2. Mineral resources of the public lands. 

3. Forfeiture of land grants and alien own- 
ership, including alien ownership of mineral 
lands. 

4. Forest reserves and national parks cre- 
ated from the public domain. 

5. Military parks and battlefields, and na- 
tional cemeteries. 

6. Preservation of prehistoric ruins and ob- 
jects of interest on the public domain. 

7. Measures relating generally to Hawaii, 
Alaska, and the insular possessions of the 
United States, except those affecting their 
revenue and appropriations. 

8. Irrigation and reclamation, including 
water supply for reclamation projects, and 
easements of public lands for irrigation 
projects. 

9. Interstate compacts relating to appor- 
tionment of waters for irrigation purposes. 

10. Mining interests generally. 

11. Mineral land laws and claims and en- 
tries thereunder. 

12. Geological survey. 

13. Mining schools 
stations. 

14. Petroleum conservation and conserva- 
tion of the radium supply in the United 
States. N 

15. Relations of the United States with the 
Indians and the Indian tribes. : 

16. Measures relating to the care, educa- 
tion, and management of Indians, including 
the care and allotment of Indian lands and 
general and special measures relating to 
claims which are paid out of Indian funds. 

(n) Committee on Public Works, to con- 
sist of 131617 Senators, to which commit- 
tee shall þe referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subjects: 

1. Flood control and improvement of rivers 
and harbors. . 

2. Public works for the benefit of naviga- 
tion, and bridges and dams (other than ine 
ternational bridges and dams). 

3. Water power. 

4. Oil and other pollution of navigable 
waters. 

5. Public buildings and occupied or im- 
proved grounds of the United States gen- 
erally. 

6. Measures relating to the purchase of 
sites and construction of post offices, cus- 
tomhouses, Federal courthouses, and Gov- 
ernment buildings within the District of 
Columbia. 

7. Measures relating to the Capitol Build- 
ing and the Senate and House Office Build- 
ings. 

8. Measures relating to the construction 
or reconstruction, maintenance, and care of 
the buildings and grounds of the Botanic 
Gardens, the Library of Congress, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


and experimental 


14 Name changed from Committee on Public 
Lands. Senate Journal 51, 80-2, January 28, 
1948. 

15 Number changed from 13 to 15. Senate 
Journal 56-57, 83-1, January 9, 1953. 

16 Number changed from 13 to 11. 
Journal 56-57, 83-1, January 9, 1953. 

17 Number changed from 11 to 13 for the 
duration of the 84th Congress. Senate Jour- 
nal 24, 84-1, January 6, 1955. Same change 
for the duration of the 85th Congress. Sen- 
ate Journal 41, 85-1, January 9, 1957. 
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9. Public reservations and parks within 
the District of Columbia, including Rock 
Creek Park and the Zoological Park. 

10. Measures relating to the construction 
or maintenance of roads and post roads. 

(0) (1) Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, to consist of nine Senators, to 
which committee shall be referred all pro- 
posed legislation, messages, petitions, memo- 
rials, and other matters relating to the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

(A) Matters relating to the payment of 
money out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate or creating a charge upon the same; 
except that any resolution relating to sub- 
stantive matter within the jurisdiction of 
any other standing committee of the Senate 
shall be first referred to such committee. 

(B) Except as provided in paragraph (n) 8, 
matters relating to the Library of Congress 
and the Senate Library; statuary and pic- 
tures; acceptance or purchase of works of 
art for the Capitol; the Botanic Gardens; 
management of the Library of Congress; 
purchase of books and manuscripts; erection 
of monuments to the memory of individuals. 

(C) Except as provided in paragraph (n) 8, 
matters relating to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the incorporation of similar in- 
stitutions. 

(D) Matters relating to the election of the 
President, Vice President, or Members of 
Congress; corrupt practices; contested elec- 
tions; credentials and qualifications; Federal 
elections generally; Presidential succession. 

(E) Matters relating to parliamentary 


rules; floor and gallery rules; Senate Res-, 


taurant; administration of the Senate Office 
Building and of the Senate wing of the 
Capitol; assignment of office space; and 
services to the Senate. 

_ (F) Matters relating to printing and cor- 
rection of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

(2) ® Such committee shall also have the 
duty of assigning office space in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol and in the Senate eyes 
Building. 

[2} * Each standing committee shall con- 
tinue and have the power to act until their 
successors are appointed. 

324 (a) Except as provided in paragraph 
(b) of this subsection, each standing com- 
mittee, and each subcommittee of any such 
committee, is authorized to fix the number 
of its members (but not less than one-third 
of its entire membership) who shall con- 
stitute a quorum thereof for the transaction 
of such business as may be considered by 
said committee, subject to the provisions of 
section 133 (d) of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946. 

(b) Each standing committee, and each 
subcommittee of any such committee, is au- 
thorized to fix a lesser number than one- 
third of its entire membership who shall 
constitute a quorum thereof for the purpose 
of taking sworn testimony. 

42 (a) Each Senator shall serve on 2 

committees and no more; except 
that not to exceed 16% Senators of the ma- 


18 Number changed from 13 to 9. Senate 
Journal 56-57, 83-1, Jan. 9, 1953. 

“AS amended, Senate Journal 60, 80-1, 
January 17, 1947. 

*0Erroneously numbered “3” in original 
(Public Law 601, 79th Cong., sec. 102 (3)). 

As amended, Senate Journal 85, 81-2, 
February 1, 1950. 

2 As amended, Senate Journal 56-57, 83-1, 
Jan. 9, 1953. 

23 As amended for the duration of the 84th 
Cong.- Senate Journal 24, 84-1, Jan. 6, 1955. 
Same change for the duration of the 85th 
Cong. Senate Journal 41, 85-1, Jan. 9, 1957. 

* Number changed from 14 to 16 for the 
duration of the 84th Cong. Senate Journal 
24, 84-1, Jan. 6, 1955. Same change for the 
‘duration of the 85th Cong. Senate Journal 
41, 85-1, Jan. 9, 1957. 
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jority party, and not to exceed 5* Senators 
of the minority party, who are members of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
or the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service may serve on 3 standing committees 
and no more. 

(b)”7 In the event that during the 85th 
Congress members of one party in the Senate 
are replaced by members of the other party, 
the 21 third-committee assignments shall in 
such event be distributed in sicies dase capi with 
the following table: 

Senate seats: 


Majority Minority 
PSS AWE SE SS ota ae SSE a 48 
ye EEA (La a ATT -= 4% 
DOS eel N E T al ee eet 46 
BCS OT Ope (A ir ee a AN EAE 45 
Third committee assignments: 
Majority Minority 
Ei EEE PAIE E AE ee coe coe aeeS 3 
We E OS a ee 5 
e E eee ee oo ee 7 
a ERE Ee eee HE 9 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 4, 
1948, 80th Cong., 2d sess.] 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
is not entitled to debate the point of order 
until it is submitted to the Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas raises the point 
of order that he is entitled under rule XIV 
of the Senate to exercise his priority of right 
to ask that after the second reading of the 
bill, which has just occurred, it shall go to 
the calendar. The Chair proposes to submit 
that question to the Senate under rule XX. 
The question submitted to the Senate is as 
follows: Is the point of order of the Senator 
from Arkansas well taken? Upon that the 
Senate will vote yes or no. 

The question now submitted under rule 
XX is subject to debate, and the Chair again 
recognizes the Senator from Arkansas. 

Prior to submitting the question, Senator 
Vandenberg, the President pro tempore, made 
this statement to the Senate: 

“Therefore, we are making an entirely new 
precedent—a point which can be of very 
serious moment to the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the Senate. Therefore, the Chair 
proposes that the Senate shall settle the mat- 
ter for itself.” 

[From the 79th Cong., 2d sess.] 


TITLE I—CHANGES IN RULES OF SENATE AND 
House 


RULEMAKING POWER OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE 


Src. 101. The following sections of this 
title are enacted by the Congress: 

(a) As an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such, they shall 
be considered as part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, or of that House to which 
they specifically apply; and such rules shall 
supersede other rules only to the extent 
that they are inconsistent therewith; and 

(b) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure 
in such House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of such House. 


25 Number changed from 3 to 5 for the dura- 
tion of the 84th Cong. Senate Journal 33, 
84-1, Jan. 10, 1955. Same change for the 
duration of the 85th Cong. Senate Journal 
41, 85-1, Jan. 9, 19577. 

2 As amended, S. Jour. 
1952. 

* Section (b) added for the duration of 
the 84th Cong. Senate Journal 24, 84-1, Jan. 
6,1955. Same change for the duration of the 
85th Cong. Senate Journal 41, 85-1, ene 9, 
1957. : 
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[Excerpt from Senate Journal, May 4, 1948, 
p. 292, pending, H. R. 2245, oleo tax bill] 
The President pro tempore, under para- 

graph 2 of rule XX, submitted to the Senate 

the question of order raised by Mr. 

FULBRIGHT. 

On the question, Is the point of order 
made by Mr. FULBRIGHT well taken? 

It was determined in the negative—Yeas, 
15; nays, 56. 

On motion by Mr. Maybank, the yeas and 
nays being desired by one-fifth of the 
Senators present. 

Senators who voted in the affirmative are: 
Connally, Fulbright, Green, Hatch, John- 
ston of South Carolina, Kilgore, Lucas, Mc- 
Clellan, Maybank, Moore, Murray, O’Daniel, 
O’Mahoney, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tydings. 

Senators who voted in the negative are: 
Aiken, Baldwin, Ball, Brewster, Brooks, Buck, 
Butler, Byrd, Cain, Capper, Chavez, Cooper, 
Cordon, Donnell, Downey, Eastland, Ecton, 
Ferguson, Gurney, Hayden, Hickenlooper, 
Hoey, Ives, Johnson of Colorado, Kem, Know- 
land, Langer, Lodge, McCarthy, McFarland, 
McGrath, McKellar, McMahon, Magnuson, 
Malone, Martin, Millikin, Morse, Myers, Reed, 
Robertson of Virginia, Robertson of Wyoming, 
Russell, Saltonstall, Smith, Stennis, Thomas 
of Utah, Thye, Tobey, Vandenberg, Watkins, 
Wherry, Wiley, Williams of Delaware, Wilson, 
Young of North Dakota. 

So the Senate decided that the point of 
order was not well taken. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to make only a brief statement at 
this time, and presumably we will discuss 
the matter more in detail on the next 
legislative day. I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 94, part 4, page 
5169, of May 3, 1948; but before doing 
that I desire to call attention to the fact 
that the Reorganization Act—the so- 
called La Follette-Monroney Reorganiza- 
tion Act—became effective under its 
terms as of January 2, 1947. 

The Downey precedent, to which con- 
siderable reference has been made, oc- 
curred on May 3, 1948. In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 94, part 4, page 
5169, to which I have referred, the fol- 
lowing colloquy appears: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.— 


That was Mr. Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan— 


Without objection, the bill will be regarded 
as having been read the second time, as is 
the usual procedure, for the purpose of per- 
mitting the Senator from California to be 
heard. 

Mr, Downey. Mr. President, I desire to ob- 
ject to any further proceedings on this 
measure at the present time. 

Mr. Lucas.— 


Mr. Lucas, I may say parenthetically, 
was then the majority leader of the 
Senate. 


Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. Lucas. What is the status of the aans at 
present? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pill “Fe 
been read the second time; and under rule 
XIV, paragraph 4, objection to further pro- 
ceedings results in placing the bill on the 
calendar instead of referring it to a com- 
mittee. From the calendar any Senator at 
any time the bill is before the Senate for 
consideration can move to have it sent to 
the committee. 
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This statement by the distinguished 
President pro tempore at that time took 
place a year after the passage of the 
La Follette-Monroney Act. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to cor- 
rect the statement the Senator made. 
He referred to the former Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. Lucas, as being the majority 
leader at that time. As a matter of 
fact—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. He was the mi- 
nority leader. I am sorry. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The late Senator from 
Kentucky, Mr. Barkley, was the minority 
leader. So the Senator from California 
is wrong on both scores. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I apologize. The 
Senator from Illinois had been the ma- 
jority leader, I believe. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Lucas became the 
majority leader in 1950. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 1950; yes. I stand 
corrected in that respect. 

Mr. President, the statement has been 
made in some quarters that such action 
would result in all proposed legislation, 
even appropriation bills, following the 
procedure here suggested. I submit 
that there is nothing in the Reorganiza- 
tion Act or in the legislative history of 
the Reorganization Act which indicates 
that there had been any intention of 
changing rule XIV. I submit that a very 
careful search of the record indicates 
that there was no such legislative his- 
tory. 

But when it comes to the question of 
appropriation bills, I think it is very 
interesting to note that the Reorgan- 
ization Act itself, in section 139 (a), very 
clearly points out that appropriation 
bills cannot take this course under rule 
XIV, paragraph 4. I should like to read 
the specific language of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, because had there been any 
legislative intent or any desire to change 
rule XIV, I think it is quite clear that 
specific language would have been used, 
as was done in the case of appropriation 
bills. 

Section 139 (a), which appears on 
page 24 of the Reorganization Act, 
reads: 

No general appropriation bill shall be con- 
sidered in either House unless, prior to the 
consideration of such bill, printed commit- 
tee hearings and reports on such bill have 
been available for at least 3 calendar days 
for the Members of the House in which such 
bill is to be considered. 


I submit that that is indicative of the 
fact that it was specifically intended to 
set forth a different procedure for ap- 
propriation bills than for other proposed 
legislation. 

Some reference has been made to the 
fact that this is a matter with which only 
the present minority leader or some 
other minority leader or majority leader 
might deal. The Senate knows, of 
course, that that is not the case. The 
rule exists. Any one of the 96 Senators 
may use it. There are now only 95 Sen- 
ators, there being one vacancy; but any 
Member of the Senate can use the rule. 
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Some of us have been Members of the 
Senate for a longer, some of us for a 
shorter period of time. But we know 
very well that sometimes rules are strict- 
ly enfoyced, and sometimes they are 
lightly enforced. For instance, the rule 
that a Senator may not speak more than 
twice on a single day on one subject is 
normally not enforced. A Senator may 
speak a dozen times. But if the Senate 
gets into a situation where prolonged de- 
bate -is in progress, and some Senator 
wants a strict interpretation of the rules, 
the rules are strictly applied. 

Normally in the morning hour, other 
than the one under which the Senate was 
operating today, by virtue of a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, relating to the 
important issue coming before the Sen- 
ate, we know that the rule is lightly en- 
forced. But it can be enforced strictly 
by any Senator calling for the regular 
order. 

This rule does not give power to any 
single Senator and take it away from 
the 95, because the majority of the Sen- 
ate always has it within its power to re- 
fer to a committee a bill which might 
be placed on the Senate Calendar by this 
procedure. 

I again call the attention of Senators 
to rule XIV itself, subsection 4: 

Every bill and joint resolution reported 
from a committee, not having previously 
been read, shall be read once, and twice, if 
not objected to, on the same day, and placed 
on the calendar in the order in which the 
same may be reported; and every bill and 
joint resolution introduced on leave, 


And this I wish to emphasize— 
and every bill and joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives which shall have 
received a first and second reading without 
being referred to a committee, shall, if ob- 
jection be made to further proceeding there- 
on, be placed on the calendar. 


I do not care to detain the Senate 
longer this morning. We shall go further 
into the matter tomorrow. But I may 
say that the proceedings which are in- 
tended to be followed are strictly in ac- 
cord with the rules of the Senate. They 
are strictly in accord, in my judgment, 
with the precedents of the Senate. I be. 
lieve they restore to the Senate its ca- 
pacity to function as a legislative arm of 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rea- 
lize that I am a relative newcomer to 
this body, since this is only the ninth 
year in which I have served in the Sen- 
ate. But I had my baptism of fire last 
year on the issue now before the Senate, 
and have watched the struggle as it was 
waged in previous years. 

I was somewhat amused at the quota- 
tion by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] from Jefferson’s Manual, and 
by the clear implication which he 
seemed to give that Jefferson’s Manual 
was possibly more controlling than the 
rules of the United States Senate. 

My memory went back to the time 
when the Senate was trying to change 
rule XXII. In that discussion I pointed 
out that Jefferson’s Manual provided for 
moving the previous question, to shut off 
debate. If my memory serves me right, 
the Senator from Georgia rose and, quite 
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authoritatively, reminded me of the fact 

that Jefferson’s Manual did not consti- 

tute the rules under which the Senate 
was proceeding, but that we were pro- 
ceeding under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL rose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Have I made an er- 
ror? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Il- 
linois has made two errors. In the first 
place, he said I held Jefferson’s Manual 
to be more controlling than the rules of 
the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isaid by implication. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said so neither di- 
rectly nor by implication. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Georgia concedes, then, that Jefferson’s 
Manual does not lay down the parlia- 
mentary procedure under which the Sen- 
ate is operating? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does not. Iso con- 
tended. If the Senator had been listen- 
ing, he would have heard me say so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. I am glad that this issue 
is cleared up. 

I think it is now clear, both from the 
statement of the Senator from Georgia 
and from the facts before us, that we 
are proceeding under the rules of the 
United States Senate. 

ON OBJECTION UNDER RULE XIV, PARAGRAPH 4, 
BILL CLEARLY GOES TO SENATE CALENDAR 
I wish to affirm again the point which 

the Senator from California has just 

made. I urge that every Senator who 

has not already done so read the last 5 

lines of paragraph 4 of rule XIV. For- 

give me if I read them again, because 
they need to be clearly borne in mind: 

Every bill and joint resolution of the House 
of Representatives which shall have received 
a first and second reading without being 
referred to a committee, shall, if objection 
be made to further proceeding thereon, be 
placed on the calendar. 


That applies to H. R. 6127, when, after 
second reading without a referral, objec- 
tion is made to further proceeding 
thereon. 

I do not know that there could be, or 
is, any clearer statement than that, 
namely, that if a bill, upon the comple- 
tion of the second reading, has not been 
referred to a committee, and if a Sena- 
tor then makes an objection, the bill 
goes to the calendar. That requirement 
is not optional; it is mandatory. The 
rule reads: 
shall, if objection be made to further pro- 
ceeding thereon, be placed on the calendar. 


This provision in the fourth paragraph 
of rule XIV is reinforced, in addition, by 
the language of the third paragraph of 
rule XIV, to which I invite attention: 

No bill or joint resolution shall be com- 
mitted or amended until it shall have been 
twice read, after which it may be referred 
to a committee. 


The language does not provide that 
the bill shall be referred to a committee. 
It is not mandatory that the bill be re- 
ferred to a committee. The rule states 
that it may be referred to a committee. 
It is, therefore, permissive, and the bill 
might be referred to a committee, or it 
might not be referred to a committee. 
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If it be objected that this procedure 
puts into the hands of one Senator the 
power to decide whether a bill goes to a 
committee or to the calendar, there is a 
very clear answer in addition to that 
which the Senator from California has 
already made. 

When this issue is raised tomorrow— 
as it undoubtedly will be—upon the sec- 
ond reading, the Chair will be called up- 
on to make a ruling. Undoubtedly an 
appeal will be taken from the ruling of 
the Chair, no matter what the ruling of 
the Chair may be. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HELLS CANYON 
DAM 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 
2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 555) 
to authorize the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Hells Canyon 
Dam on the Snake River between Idaho 
and Oregon, and for related purposes. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whenever that debate 
is concluded, it will be concluded by a 
vote of the Senate, either by a Senate 
vote on an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair or by tabling any appeal from 
the ruling of the Chair. The vote will be 
by majority vote of the Senate. So the 
decision as to whether the bill will go to 
the calendar or will be referred to com- 
mittee will not be the decision of one 
Senator alone. The decision will be that 
of a majority of the Senate, under the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I did 
not interrupt the Senator from Georgia 
when he was speaking. I prefer to pro- 
ceed without interruption so that I may 
develop my argument in sequence. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam glad to desist. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield at the conclusion of my 
statement. 

REFERRAL OF ALL BILLS TO SENATE COMMITTEES 
WAS NOT MADE MANDATORY BY RULE XXV 
The Senator from Georgia has said 

that rule XXV in effect supersedes rule 

XIV, and requires the reference of all 

bills—whether originating in the Senate 

itself or coming from the House of Rep- 
resentatives—to committee. 

Rule XXV does no such thing. It 
merely provides that if and when a bill is 
referred to committee, the committee to 
which it is referred shall be determined 
by the jurisdiction which is specifically 
marked out in rule XXV. 

Nothing in rule XXV says it supersedes 
rule XIV. 

In fact, as the Senator from California 
has pointed out by implication, from the 
procedures dealing with appropriation 
bills, rule XXV fits in with, and rein- 
forces, rule XIV. 
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Along with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia—but independently from him— 
I, too, have searched the legislative his- 
tory in connection with the passage of 
the Congressional Reorganization Act. 
In the legislative history or in the debate 
on that act, of which rule XXV was a 
part, there is nothing whatsoever to in- 
dicate that rule XXV has anything to do 
with rule XIV or supersedes rule XIV 
in any respect. 

As I read the assertions on this point 
by the Senator from Georgia in debate 
on Monday, however, I became further 
interested in the matter; and, therefore, 
I addressed a request to the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, in order to obtain from it on the 
basis of a review of the committee action 
and floor debate on that bill an interpre- 
tation of what the phrase “shall be re- 
ferred” as it appears in rule XXV, as en- 
acted in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, actually means. I requested the 
senior specialist in American Govern- 
ment, Dr. George B. Galloway, who was 
the staff director of the Joint Commitee 
on the Reorganization of Congress, 
otherwise known as the La Follette- 
Monroney committee, and who was in 
charge of the research, and was the staff 
assistant in the preparation and the en- 
actment of the La Follette-Monroney 
act, to prepare such an interpretation. 

At this time I should like to read the 
text of his letter, which I have just re- 
ceived: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
June 19, 1957. 
Senator Pavut H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Douciss: This is in reply to 
your request of today for an interpretation 
of the meaning of the phrase “shall be re- 
ferred” as it appears in rule XXV of the 
standing rules of the Senate, as amended by 
section 102 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

One of the major objectives of that act 
was to reorganize the committee structure 
of Congress and to clarify the jurisdictions 
of the reformed committees which were un- 
defined theretofore in the Senate rules ex- 
cept in isolated instances. 

To this end, the jurisdiction of each of 
the reorganized committees was defined in 
the 1946 act in terms of the legislative sub- 
jects that they were to handle, respectively. 
In so doing, the phrase “shall be referred” 
was used in each case for the guidance of 
the Presiding Officer in determining the ref- 
erence of bills to committees so that over- 
lapping and duplication would be eliminated 
and so as to avoid jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween them (see S. Rept. No. 1400, 79th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 2-3, 10-11). 


I invite the particular attention of the 
Senate to the following paragraph: 


Speaking as the former staff director of 
the La Pollette-Monroney committee, there 
was nothing in the recorded legislative his- 
tory of the Legislative nization Act of 
1946 to suggest that the phrase “shall be 
referred” in section 102 had any significance 
or implications beyond an attempt to develop 
a more efficient division of labor and dis- 
tribution of the legislative work load among 
the reorganized committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 


Senior Specialist, American Government, 
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Mr. President, I believe the facts as 
stated in Mr. Galloway’s letter are cor- 
rect and that although Senators may 
argue about rule XXV they will be unable 
to provide a single bit of evidence in the 
recorded legislative record of that act to 
show that rule XXV was in any way in- 
tended to supersede or repeal rule XIV. 

Mr. President, continuing the argu- 
ment, let me say it has been a common 
practice of this body—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I did 
not interrupt the Senator from Georgia. 
Since then, he has requested that I yield 
to him; but I asked to be allowed to con- 
tinue my statement so that I may de- 
velop my argument in sequence. So, re- 
gretfully, I must ask the Senator from 
North Carolina to permit me to continue. 
HOUSE-PASSED BILLS OFTEN GO TO SENATE CAL= 

ENDAR AFTER SECOND READING, WITHOUT RE- 

FPERRAL TO COMMITTEE 

Mr. President, it has been a common 
practice of this body and of the Presiding 
Officers of this body to place on the Sen- 
ate Calendar or to hold at the desk, with- 
out reference to committee, bills which 
have passed the House of Representa- 
tives. That is done under two sets of 
conditions: (a) where there already is 
on the calendar a companion Senate 
bill; and (b) when it is believed that a 
Senate committee is about to report a 
companion bill. 

It so happens that from time to time 
we save in our offices old calendars. I 
hold in my hand the legislative calendar 
for August 1, 19538—almost 4 years ago. 
From that calendar and also from the 
calendar for the legislative day of August 
5, 1954, I find that a whole series of 
measures passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives were placed on the Senate 
Calendar after second reading, without 
prior reference to a Senate committee. 

Among them, I mention House bill 9924, 
House bill 9987, House bill 9712, House 
bill 1254, House bill 6616, House bill 7290, 
House bill 7334, House bill 8821 for 
August 5, 1954, and House bill 5603, and 
House Joint Resolution 250 for August 1, 
1953. These appear on only two cal- 
endars. 

Isuppose that during the past 30 years, 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of 
bills passed by the House have been 
placed on the Senate Calendar or held 
at the desk without reference to com- 
mittee, generally in cases when there has 
been on the calendar a somewhat com- 
panion Senate bill or when it has been 
believed that a companion Senate bill 
has been ready to be reported from com- 
mittee. 

If referral to committee were manda- 
tory under rule XXV, as alleged, how 
could all these House-passed bills march 
directly to the calendar? 

Sometimes the question is asked, 
“What difference does that make? Even 
if a Senate bill is on the calendar, why 
not put the companion House bill on 
the calendar?” Mr. President, that 
gives the proponents of such proposed 
legislation a very great advantage, be- 
cause then the House bill is available 
for action; and therefore the proponents 
are able to avoid sending the Senate bill 
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to the House of Representatives, for ac- 
tion by the House of Representatives, or 
are able to avoid the holding of a con- 
ference. Instead, it is possible for the 
proponents to have the House bill sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill in the con- 
cluding minutes of the debate. 

We remember that in the case of the 
so-called natural gas bill last year, after 
all the substantial amendments pro- 
posed to the Senate bill had been re- 
jected and the committee amendments 
to conform it to the House bill had been 
adopted, one of the proponents of the 
bill moved that the House bill be sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill. That was 
done because it was believed that if the 
Senate bill had been passed by the Sen- 
ate, or if the Senate had amended the 
House-passed bill, thus requiring sub- 
sequent action by the House and pos- 
sibly necessitating the holding of a con- 
ference, then in all probability at that 
time the House would not have acted 
favorably on the bill, since originally it 
had passed the House bill by only a 
very narrow margin and further oppo- 
sition had develeped since that time. 

I may say that the natural gas bill 
from the House was passed on the cal- 
endar on Friday, July 29, after the sec- 
ond reading, without being referred to 
committee; that will be found on page 
10339 of the daily CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD for Friday, July 29, 1955. 

SINCE REFERRAL IS NOT MANDATORY UNDER RULE 
XXV, RULE XXV CANNOT BE HELD TO REPEAL OR 
SUPERSEDE RULE XIV 
So I wish to make it clear that referral 

under rule XXY does not supersede rule 

XIV. If referral is not mandatory for 

House-passed bills when there is a simi- 

lar cr a companion Senate bill on the 

calendar, surely it cannot be argued and 
does not follow that all bills must be 

referred to committee under rule XXV. 

If this rule is not mandatory for some 

bills, it is obviously not mandatory for 

all bills. There is no basis, therefore, for 
the claim that rule XXV repeals para- 

graph 4 of rule XIV. 

A very interesting question has devel- 
oped about the referrals of House-passed 
bills to the Senate Calendar without prior 
reference to committee. As I have said, 
even the reading of a few calendars 
shows this is a widespread practice, and 
it is very interesting to note how this is 
done. 

I have, as I say, been a Member of the 
Senate for only 9 years, but I have been 
in reasonably diligent attendance at ses- 
sions, and I have never heard formal an- 
nouncement from the Chair, or almost 
never heard formal announcement from 
the Chair, that bills were being read a 
second time and were being placed on the 
calendar. 

What, instead, seems to happen is that 
since 1925, approximately, this has been 
a routine practice; not involving a vote 
of the Senate, and in each individual 
instance not effected by any formal or 
announced rule, but brought about by 
the private decision, in camera, of the 
Presiding Officer or his authorized agent. 
“Then we find ourselves faced the next 
day with a fait accompli, which is pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
noted in the Senate Calendar. 
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Mr. President, surely what can be done 
privately by one man can be done pub- 
licly by the Presiding Officer in the pres- 
ence of the full Senate. If the Presiding 
Officer has the ability to put House- 
passed bills on the calendar privately, 
where there is no explicit rule to that 
efect, and have those bills entered on the 
calendar the next day, certainly he has 
the right to make the ruling publicly 
where there is an explicit rule—rule 
XIV—that they shall be placed on the 
calendar. 

But sometimes a House bill is put on 
the calendar when there is no corre- 
sponding Senate bill on the Senate Cal- 
endar at all, where the House-passed bill 
is put on the calendar not to match a 
Senate bill, but because there is no Sen- 
ate bill, and it is desired that the House 
bill be placed on the calendar. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that this was done in 1948 on motion of 
Senator Downey, of California, who had 
the House-passed offshore oil bill placed 
on the calendar, although no Senate bill 
had been reported. It is true that this 
was done, but that is not the only illus- 
tration. In the brief time in which I 
have had to go over this matter, I found 
at least one other case, and it is a case 
of relatively recent occurrence. 

It is a case which came up on August 
1, 1953, and will be found in the calen- 
dar of August 1, 1953, on page 21. It 
was H. R. 4305, an act to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations of $21% million 
for the lower San Joaquin River project. 
That was a bill which had been passed 
by the House the day before. There 
was no corresponding Senate bill on the 
calendar. Yet, according to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 99, part 8, 
page 10746, that bill, H. R. 4305, it is 
announced, had been read twice by its 
title and placed on the calendar. I may 
say at the same time one other House- 
passed bill was placed directly on the 
calendar. Subsequently, on that same 
day, H. R. 4305 was passed by the Sen- 
ate. That will be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 99, part 8, page 
10837 for that day. It may well be more 
common for this to happen at the end of 
a session than on other occasions, but 
nevertheless, it does happen and bills do 
go directly to the calendar even when 
there is no companion Senate bill on the 
calendar, as this example shows. 
VANDENBERG RULING ON OLEO BILL WAS NOT 

CONTRARY TO PRIOR RULING ON OBJECTION 

UNDER RULE KIV 

Mr. President, I know that an argu- 
ment will be made that the decision in 
1948 by the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate, in the oleo case is to the contrary 
of the principles which I have enunci- 
ated. I have read the debate on the 
oleo issue, which has been photostated 
for the benefit of Members of the Sen- 
ate. I have studied the Recorp very 
carefully, and it is clear that, though the 
issue was confused and clouded in the 
minds of some and the debate somewhat 
uncertain, the Presiding Officer was per- 
fectly clear as to what the issue was. 

The issue, according to the Presiding 
Officer, the eminent, then senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan, was not whether a 
bill should be placed on the calendar or 
referred to committee, but who had pri- 
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ority of recognition. The Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Fu.sricur] and the then 
Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Wherry, 
were both seeking recognition of the 
Chair. The eyes of the Chair happened 
to light upon his fellow party member, 
which sometimes happens, and which we 
expect as a normal course of events, and 
about which the Senator from Georgia 
need not complain, and Mr. Wherry was 
recognized first and raised the question 
of jurisdiction that the oleo bill should 
go to the Committee on Agriculture. 
The Senator from Arkansas {Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] was trying to get a ruling on the 
question whether it should go toe the 
calendar. But I should like to read from 
the opinion of Senator Vandenberg, then 
acting as President pro tempore. This 
appears on page 5219 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for that day, May 4, 1948: 
At the moment— 


Senator Vandenberg said— 
It is needless to go into the details of this 
conflict, but it turns finally, apparently, 
upon the pure question as to who is first 
recognized by the Chair to assert his rights 
under these two conflicting rules. 


Then later the Presiding Officer, Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, said the decision of 
the Senate, as expressed on the yea-and- 
nay vote, and to which the Senator from 
Georgia has called attention, was in no 
sense in conflict with the precedent es- 
tablished the previous day when Senator 
Downey had the House-passed tidelands 
oil bill sent to the calendar rather than 
to committee. I should like to read from 
the statement Senator Vandenberg 
made from the chair. 

There is no collision whatever between the 
precedent of yesterday and the precedent of 
today. 


On another occasion he said: 

It is the view of the Chair that the ques- 
tion of precedence in a case of this character 
depends entirely on who raises the point 
first. Since the question of jurisdiction has 
‘been raised first, it is the view of the Chair 
that the question of jurisdiction takes prior- 
ity. 


So that if anything was decided hy 
the vote of the Senate, it was merely the 
question of who was recognized first, 
whether the Chair correctly gave prior- 
ity to that question, and what should be 
done under the question first brought to 
the attention of the Chair and of the 
Senate. 

Furthermore, I remind Senators that 
the Senate is not necessarily bound by a 
majority vote taken in a preceding ses- 
sion of the Senate. 

Mr. President, there is another prac- 
tice which interests me. The practice of 
holding a House-passed bill at the desk, 
or even sometimes putting it on the 
calendar, when a Senate committee has 
met and considered companion legisla- 
tion, or similar legislation, and is about 
to report it favorably to the Senate, 
clearly shows that referral of all House- 
passed bills to committees in the Senate 
is not mandatory under rule XXV. 

Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
if it is not true that when a Senate com- 
mittee has met, considered a bill, and is 
about to report the bill, it is the common 
practice te hold a House-passed bill on 
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the same subject at the desk and place 
it on the Senate Calendar without refer- 
ence to the Senate committee? That is 
an inquiry which I address to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian informs the Chair—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
did not allow the Chair to finish. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg the Chair’s 
pardon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian informs the Chair it is not the 
practice. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know I had never 
heard of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the 
practice to hold it on the desk only when 
the Senate bill has been reported and is 
ready to go on the calendar. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Presiaent, may I 
put my inquiry into somewhat different 
form? If a Senate committee has met, 
considered a bill, and is about to re- 
port the bill, is it not the common prac- 
tice to hold at the desk a House-passed 
bill on the same subject? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In that in- 
stance the practice is to hold the House 
bill on the desk until the Senate bill is 
reported, and then to place the House 
bill on the calendar. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then it is not re- 
ferred to the committee, but is placed on 
the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is placed 
on the calendar, but it is not placed on 
the calendar until the Senate bill is re- 
ported. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That response also 
shows, therefore, that referral of all bills 
to committee is not mandatory under 
rule XXV. 

KEEPING H. R. 6217 ON SENATE CALENDAR MAY 

ENABLE SENATE TO ACT ON LEGISLATION TO 

PROTECT CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


Mr. President, I have been making 
my plea thus far in terms of the rules 
and procedures of the Senate. If re- 
ferral to committee was not mandatory 
for the off-shore oil bill and for the 
natural gas bill, surely it is not manda- 
tory when human rights are at stake. 

I should like to say that this issue is 
much broader than mere technical rules 
of the Senate. It goes to the very heart 
of the democratic structure of this coun- 
try. 

Last year there was a civil rights bill 
before this body. It was referred to 
committee. The committee bottled it 
up throughout the year. The commit- 
tee never reported the bill at all. So far 
as I know, it did not even submit an 
adverse report on the bill, which was 
simply smothered to death. 

This year, immediately after the con- 
vening of the Congress, another civil 
rights bill was introduced. Hearings 
were held on that bill, and were con- 
cluded in March. The able chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], got early action, 
and that bill was reported promptly to 
the full committee. The full committee 
has been meeting on that bill now for 
3 months. But despite the valiant efforts 
of the Senator from Missouri and some 
of his colleagues, every advantage has 
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been taken by others to delay proceed- 
ings and not report the bill. 

So, Mr. President, we are not acting 
capriciously, when we take full advan- 
tage of the rules and procedures of the 
Senate. We are taking advantage of the 
rules and procedures of the Senate so 
that the Senate, at long last, may be 
privileged to decide the issue as to 
whether or not the right of American 
citizens to vote should be protected. So 
we are moving in conformity with the 
spirit, as well as following the very let- 
ter of the law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I desire 
to make one or two observations with 
respect to some of the statements which 
have been made. 

The emphasis has been upon the con- 
tention that the procedure which has 
been discussed relates to House bills, and 
that a single objection will carry such a 
bill to the calendar and bypass the com- 
mittee. I wish to point out, for the 
benefit of the Senate, that the rule refers 
equally to bills introduced in the Senate 
on leave in regular order. As to any 
bill introduced by a Senator, if any other 
Senator wishes to rise and go through 
the processes suggested here, he can send 
the first Senator’s bill to the calendar. 

In addition, Mr. President, uncer this 
procedure and under this rule, on which 
the proponents of the civil-rights bill 
rely, a Senator could rise, introduce a 
bill himself, send it to the calendar, and 
bypass any committee, if the construc- 
tion urged by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLaAnp] and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] is correct. 

This is what the rule says: 

Every bill and joint resolution introduced 
on leave, and every bill and joint resolution 
of the House of Representatives which shall 
have received a first and second reading 
without being referred to a committee, shall, 
if objection be made to further proceeding 
thereon, be placed on the calendar. 


Let it be perfectly clear that the rule 
is not limited to bills coming to the Sen- 
ate from the House; it applies equally 
to bills introduced in the Senate. 

Mr,KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Georgia, yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I invite the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator, since 
he has mentioned the procedure which 
could be followed in the case of a Senate 
bill, to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 2, 1931, at page 6956, where the 
colloquy to which I am about to refer 
appears. Some mention has been made 
of our late esteemed friend and col- 
league, Vice President Barkley, then 
Senator from the State of Kentucky, 
and for many years majority or minor- 
ity leader of this body. 

Mr. RUSSELL. To what year is the 
Senator referring? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 2, 1931: 
ADJUSTED-SERVICH CERTIFICATES 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, when the sol- 
diers’ bonus loan bill came over from the 
House it was recognized by everyone in this 
body that no amendments should be placed 
upon the bill. Many of us desired to make 
the loans applicable to certificates regard- 
less of their date. In his veto message the 
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President criticized the omission of any pro- 
vision making the loans applicable to cer- 
tificates which had been issued within the 
last two years. I ask unanimous consent out 
of order to introduce a bill to correct that 
situation, and then I shall ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the bill be read. 

The bill (S. 6269) relating to the making 
of loans to veterans upon their adjusted- 
service certificates was read the first time by 
its title, and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 502 (b) of the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as 
amended, prohibiting the making of loans 
to veterans upon their adjusted-service cer- 
tificates prior to the expiration of two years 
after the date of the certificates, hereafter 
loans may be made upon such certificates in 
accordance with loan basis provided by law 
at any time after the date of issuance there- 
of.” 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President, I ask the Sen- 
ator to let the bill go to the Finance Com- 
mittee. I will get a report on it today. I 
should like to see just what the effect of it 
might be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to consent to 
a reference at this time because the com- 
mittee is not in session and has not been 
called in session. 

Mr. Smoor. The committee was in session 
this morning and held a meeting, and the 
committee will be called together again. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The committee was called 
in session to pass on nominations and not 
for legislative purposes. 

Mr. Smoor. It was for all purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to 
the request of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to enter a motion 
to suspend the rules so as to consider and 
pass the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be 
entered. 

An objection to a request for the consid- 
eration of the bill having been interposed by 
Mr. Smoot. 

Ordered, That the bill, under rule XIV, 
paragraph 4, be placed on the calendar, 
(March 2, 1931, 71-3, RECORD, p. 6596.) 


Mr. RUSSELL. That happened in 
1931. The Reorganization Act, which 
made it mandatory that bills be referred, 
was not enacted until 1946. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But we have the 
Downey precedent in 1948. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No one raised a point 
of order in the Downey case. I chal- 
lenge the Senator now to show where a 
point of order was raised against the 
Downey precedent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not think a 
point of order had to be raised. The fact 
is that in the Downey case the Senate 
proceeded under rule XIV, subsection 4. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Because no objection 
was entered. However, I assure the 
Senator that objection will be entered 
to proceeding under that subsection in 
connection with this bill. The Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 provides that the 
bill shall be referred to committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. And the Senate 
will have an opportunity to pass upon 
that issue. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes. In some 
form. If we are to throw out the win- 
dow the laws, the rules, and the Con- 
stitution in order to get at “these in- 
fernal southerners” in a hurry, what 
the Senator suggests can be done by a 
majority of the Senate. However, such 
action would establish precedents which 
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would destroy the leadership in the years 
which Tie ahead. 

I realize the situation which obtains in 
this instance. I know some of the forces 
and counterforces which are at play in 
pressing for legislation of this charac- 
ter. However, I say that what is pro- 
posed cannot legally be done under the 
rules, 

I was ereatly intrigued by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois and his 
effort to wipe out rule XXY. He seeks 
to make legislative history by means of 
a statement from a member of the staff 
of the Committee on Reorganization of 
the Congress. There are now living and 
in the Senate men who were members 
of that committee. There are now living 
and in the House of Representatives 
men who seived on that committee. 
This is the first time to my knowledge 
that we have gone to the clerk of a com- 
mittee to make legislative histery, so as 
to water down or eliminate a rule of 
the Senate. 

I happen to know Mr. Galloway, be- 
cause I served on the Committee on Re- 
organization of the Congress, on which 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] rendered such 
fine service, and on which the distin- 
guished late Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. La Follette, was one of the leaders. 

Let me say, with all deference to Mr. 
Galloway, that over a period of years, 
when any question arises in connection 
with making a change in a rule of the 
Senate, the proponents of gag rule have 
been fortified from here to there with all 
kinds of legislative statements and find- 
ings from Mr. Galloway. On at least one 
occasion I wrote him with respect to 
errors which I discovered in statements 
of his which had been placed in the 
ReEcorp, and he admitted that he was in 
error. 

When it comes to legislation of this 
type, if anyone desires legislative history 
outside the Senate, he can obtain a 
stronger legislative history on this ques- 
tion from Mr. Galloway than from any- 
one less, unless it be the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from California 
{Mr. KnowLanD], because Mr. Galloway 
is in favor of this kind of legislation. 

Let me make one further observation, 
and then I shall conclude. I do not wish 
to labor the question. 

Some of our friends have risen into the 
clouds and loftily referred to “the right 
to vote,” as though that were all that is 
involved in this bill. ‘They talk about the 
right. to vote, but what they are really 
thinking about is schools, and the pro- 
visions of the bill which would enable the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
invade every southern community and 
jail or imprison the trustees of the 
schools unless they agreed to strike down 
the separate school system for the people 
of the two races, which has existed there 
over the years. 

Senators should not. be deceived by the 
smokescreen about voting. That is one 
of our minor problems in the South. It 
may be a major problem in some few 
communities, but it is not a major prob- 
lem in the entire South. Those who talk 
about voting are hiding behind a smoke- 
screen in an effort to give the Attorney 
General vast powers to bring about a cer- 
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tain condition in the Southiand, which 
has been subjected to a hate-the-South 
campaien the like of which has not been 
seen in this country for many years. 
The purpose is to enable the Attorney 
General of the United States to invade 
the South and deal with the question of 
enforcement of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the school cases. They are 
willing to throw away the rule book and 
strike down the Constitution and indi- 
vidual rights of American citizens, in 
their determination to make the white 
people of the South conform. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Tyield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia if, immediately 
after the passage of the proposed civil- 
rights bill, the Attorney General of the 
United States could not bring suits, at 
the expense of the taxpayers, to compel 
immediate integration of every school 
in the South, or elsewhere in this coun- 
try? 

Mr. RUSSELL. He certainly could; 
and he could jail, without benefit of jury 
trial, any school trustee who did not 
proceed forthwith to order integration 
of the schools. That is what is behind 
the bill. Let no one try to give me any 
holier-than-thou talk about voting. 
That is only a smokescreen. That is 
not the true purpose of the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. If this bill were enacted 
into law, would it not confer upon the 
Attorney General of the United States 
the power to bring suit, at the expense 
of the taxpayers, on behalf of any citi- 
ven of any race, any alien of any race, 
or any private corporation within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States, based upon an allegation that he 
or it had suffered discrimination as a 
result either of the wording of State law, 


or the application to him or it by State , 


or local officials of any State law any- 
where in the realm in which the States 
are authorized by the Constitution to 
legislate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that he 
could not only do that, but he could do 
it even if the person in whose favor he 
was claiming to proceed were opposed 
to the procedure; and he would pro- 
ceed at the expense of the taxpayers of 
the United States. Never has there been 
such a sweeping bill as this presented to 
the Congress in my time. 

The bill was so deviously. drawn that 
it went through a series of hearings with- 
out people catching on to the fact that 
it was skillfully and cunningly designed 
to eliminate the benefit of jury trial to 
American citizens. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia if this is not the 
third time in the histery of America that 
an effort has been made to rob the people 
of their right to trial by jury. I ask the 
distinguished Senator if the first effort 
was not made by the British Parliament 
in connection with the Stamp Act and 
similar legislation, just before the 
Revolution, and if that did not result in 
Thomas Jefferson writing into the Dec- 
laration of Independence, as one of the 
reasons for the colonists severing politi- 
cal ties with England, the fact that in 
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many instances they had been denied the 
right to trial by jury. 

I will ask the Senator if the second 
effort to rob Americans of the right to 
jury trial was not made by Congress in 
reconstruction legislation under the 
leadership of Thad Stevens, when mili- 
tary commissions were set up in the 
Southern States to try the people rather 
than to have them tried in civii courts? 
I also ask the Senator if this is not the 
first time that a person in the name of 
the President of the United States has 
made an effort to rob the people of their 
right to trial by jury? 

Mr. RUSSELL. So far as I am ad- 
vised, it is. It may be that the military 
courts undertook to do what the Sen- 
ator suggests, but the case of Ex parte 
Milligan, decided by the Supreme Court, 
said that if there were civil courts and 
juries available the military courts had 
no jurisdiction. However, that was in 
a different day. The passions of men 
in that period had been inflamed as a 
result of the terrible fratricide in which 
millions of Americans had lost their 
lives on both sides of the struggle. 
There was more reason for inflamed 
passions then than today even with such 
a propaganda campaign as we are wit- 
nessing. But even in those days no one 
proposed such extreme measures as this 
proposed bill adopts. 

I yield to the knowledge of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, who has done 
a magnificant job in connection with 
this subject. I know of no other man 
who has done more to sound the tocsin 
on the danger to be found in the pend- 
ing bill to the individual liberties of 
Americans everywhere. It is all very 
well to say, “We will get those South- 
erners on this,” but I remind the people 
of all other sections that when the bell 
tolls for us, it will toll for them also. 

It is impossible to abolish the right to 
jury trial in the South without denying 
it in other sections. 

I say to Senators that they can rush 
this bill through if they wish, but if they 
do, they will start a series of events that 
will abolish the individual rights and 
liberties of American citizens every- 
where. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator if the passage of 
the bill would not reduce State and local 
Officials to a constitutional and legal 
status inferior to that which would there- 
after be possessed by murderers, thieves, 
smugglers, dope peddlers, and persons 
alleged to be parties to the Communist 
conspiracy to overthrow the United 
States Government by force and vio- 
lence? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am inclined to think 
the Senator is completely correct, be- 
cause those people would be entitled to 
a jury trial, whereas men charged with 
a penal offense that is made a civil 
cause under the bill would not be en- 
titled to a jury trial. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have just one more 
question, and it will be the final question. 
I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia if the bill is not predicated upon 
the assumption that State and local offi- 
cials in the South are so unworthy that 
they should be denied the right to invoke 
for their protection in courts of justice 
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the constitutional and legal safeguards 
enacted by the Founding Fathers and by 
previous Congresses to protect all 
Americans from governmental and judi- 
cial tyranny. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If I understand the 
proposed legislation, it wipes out indi- 
vidual rights and liberties which the 
Anglo-Saxon race has cherished and on 
which it has depended for well nigh a 
thousand years. It would vest in an 
appointed official, the Attorney General, 
powers over the American people which 
no President, elected by the people, has 
ever had. 

It is the most deviously drawn bill I 
have ever seen or have ever undertaken 
to read. The more often I read it, the 
more appalling it becomes. 

It indicts and convicts the whole peo- 
ple of a great section of this country 
without a shred of evidence to show nec- 
essity for such drastic action. They say 
southern jurors will not convict in such 
cases without any evidence to prove their 
aspersions. 

I did not intend at this time to go into 
the merits of the bill, or perhaps I should 
say its demerits, because if there are any 
merits in it, I have been unable to dis- 
cover them from a reading of it several 
times. 

I made the statement because of the 
oft-repeated contention that this is 
merely a bill to assure voting rights. 

Mr. President, it is nothing of the kind. 
It is not limited to voting. So far as my 
own State is concerned, there is no reason 
whatever for the Federal Government to 
undertake to lay so heavy a hand upon 
the people of my State and upon its 
citizens. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would not want the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia to 
stand without some comment from this 
side of the aisle. Certainly I have the 
highest respect and regard for him, as 
I am sure the Senator from Georgia 
knows I have. This is not an issue which 
we have presented here to punish the 
South. The South is a great area of our 
common country. ‘Those of us who live 
in the North and in the West and in the 
Midwest have a deep interest in the 
economic development of the South, and 
recognize that anything which hurts the 
economy of that section, hurts the entire 
Nation. 

All we are trying to do, as my good 
friend from Texas has so often said, is to 
enable the Senate, a coordinate arm of 
the legislative branch of the Government, 
to have the proposed legislation before 
it so that we may reason together. 

The South has some of its most elo- 
quent spokesmen in this body. There is 
no doubt they have a very strong case, 
which they are entitled to, and no doubt 
will, present to the Senate. 

They must not take the position that 
all of us on this side of the aisle, or all 
of those who do not come from the South 
on the other side of the aisle, are prej- 
udiced against the South or have their 
minds closed to the facts which will be 
presented. All we ask is that the Sen- 
ate shall not become immobilized, so that 
it cannot even function as a legislative 
body, but that in a matter of great pub- 
lic policy, involving some constitutional 
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questions, 48 States and 96 Senators shall 
have an opportunity to pass judgment on 
the question, as the other great body has 
done. That is the issue which I believe 
comes before us on the question of rules, 

When the bill is finally before the Sen- 
ate, either later in this session or early 
in the next session, and debate is had 
on it, I have no doubt that Senators will 
be influenced by the arguments. The 
Senators on the other side of the argu- 
ment do not love the Constitution of the 
United States any more than do those 
of us who take a different view. They 
do not desire to have preserved the rights 
of States any more than we desire to pre- 
serve the rights of States. 

However, we think, as Senators, that 
we are entitled to legislate as a legisla- 
tive arm of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senate will have that opportunity to 
legislate. I do not doubt it. However, it 
can do it without proceeding in the way 
contemplated by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and without violating the rules 
of the Senate. 

I had no intention of discussing the 
bill today but I felt that I should at 
least make a brief statement, because 
during the last week or 10 days on more 
than a dozen occasions Senators have 
risen on the floor and have tried to make 
it appear that the bill is merely de- 
signed to enforce the right of franchise, 
and has to do only with voting. It has 
been said that it is inconceivable how 
anyone could become concerned and op- 
pose a bill to establish the right to vote. 

So far as my own State is concerned, 
we have no serious problem on that 
question. We do have problems in other 
fields affected by this bill. 

I have seen magazine articles and other 
publications which show that there has 
been a propaganda campaign waged 
against the South. There can be no 
question about that. We can see it in 
television programs. We can see it in 
the contemporary literature, and we can 
hear it on our radio programs. There is 
a concerted effort to make it appear that 
the southern people are prejudiced, 
bigoted, and, indeed, a brutish people. 

I resent it. I resent it with every 
power of my being. The southern peo- 
ple have their faults, just as do people in 
other sections of the country. But the 
southern people are a generous, a kindly, 
courageous, patriotic people. They 
are the peers of those of any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

The article in the American Mercury, 
for example, deals at great length with 
this campaign and the reason for it. It 
says: 

To these resourceful schemers, tHe South, 
with its deep-running conservatism and with 
its unshaken Anglo-Saxon traditions, was 
an obstacle which had to be removed. Its 
leaders must be discredited as political 
pariahs, its way of life must be held up to 
public detestation and ridicule. 

What better instrument was there to direct 
against the South than the Negro question? 
Americans, both northerners and southern- 
ers alike, have long felt a sense of national 
guilt over the Negro, and there has been 
general agreement that inherited discrimi- 
nations must be gradually abolished. The 
fact that the South was doing something 
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about it made little difference to the doc- 
trinaire Liberals, whose book called for a 
political jehad against southern conserva- 
tism. It was determined to use the Negro 
issue as a smashing club against the South, 
to compel immediate compliance with the 
blueprints of “one world” liberalism. 


In other words, to make them conform 
with whatever steps are necessary. 


What assured “liberal” success in this un- 
dertaking was the political potency of the 
northern Negro vote. An organization such 
as the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People which has always 
been under left liberal (before World War 
II, even Communist) influence, offered itself 
as a ready-made instrument for this pur- 
pose. The NAACP could direct terrific in- 
fluence upon northern politicians, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, by threatening 
reprisals by the Negro voters. The 6 million 
northern Negro voters, acting as a bullet bloc, 
could easily decide the outcome of a Presi- 
dential election. They meant the difference 
between victory and defeat in the hairline 
outcome of many a House or even Senate 
election in the North.. No ambitious poli- 
tician, who wanted to stay alive, would 
willingly affront such a balance of power. 

Commencing sometime in the early 1940’s 
and taking on accelerated speed as the years 
passed, we have seen the spectacle of an 
almost bandwagon rush of northern poli- 
ticians to the NAACP side in local and na- 
tional elections. The pressure of the local 
politicians, who get out the vote, upon in- 
dividual Senators and Congressmen in Wash- 
ington became terrific. Republicanism un- 
der Eisenhower, and Democracy under Adlai 
Stevenson and Walter Reuther, are sternly 
against them. 

In a period in which the South is no 
longer feared politically, it has ceased to be 
respected intellectually or socially. It has 
become the butt of mediocrity in literature, 
in journalism, on the screen and over the 
airwaves. It has become the whipping boy 
of every political and journalistic demagogue 
who is seeking an easy road to quick suc- 
cess. Enlistment in the anti-South hate 
campaign is the surest pathway for the un- 
scrupulous to win the great claque of lib- 
eralism to further his career. 

It is a shameful episode in the history of 
our times. It is also a disastrous experience 
for Americans. At an historic juncture when 
the hostility of the American people should 
be channeled exclusively against our enemies 
at home and abroad, liberalism has de- 
toured us into a hate drive against other 
Americans. At a time when tolerance has 
become almost a national religion, the tol- 
erance high priesthood is itself launched 
on one of the most intolerant smear cam- 
paigns in the annals of propaganda. 


Mr. President, I have not read from a 
magazine published in the South. I 
have read from the American Mercury, 
which I understand is published in New 
York City. 

I have watched this campaign con- 
ducted year after year, until finally it 
has become almost a stampede to force 
the Southern people to conform with 
what the rest of the people of the coun- 
try think should be the proper pattern 
in schools and in social life. It is a sad 
commentary on our times to see such 
feeling generated against a great section 
of our country. : 

I shall not discuss the issue any longer 
now. Undoubtedly, in connection with 
the various parliamentary maneuvers 
which are contemplated, we may have an 
opportunity to speak at some length on 
this question, 
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VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 

` OF THE PARLIAMENTS OF OTHER 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY COUN- 
TRIES 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, we are 
honored today to have with us some 45 
members of the parliaments of other 
North Atlantic Treaty countries. Our 
honored guests, for the post part, partic- 
ipated in the second NATO parliamen- 
tary conference, which was held in Paris 
last November, and which was attended 
by a delegation from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United States Senate. 

The conference last year honored the 
United States by selecting Representa- 
tive WAYNE Hays, of Ohio, as president. 
I was honored to serve as chairman of 
the United States delegation to that 
conference. 3 

We are glad to welcome these guests 
here today, and I hope the Members of 
the Senate will have an opportunity to 
speak to them briefly. 

[The visitors rose in their places, and 
were. greeted with applause, Senators 
rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to speak on behalf of the Members 
of the Senate in welcoming our distin- 
guished guests from abroad. We are de- 
lighted to have ihem attend the session 
of the Senate and observe a debate over 
the Senate rules, which, because of their 
own experiences, the Chair is sure our 
guests will understand. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1957—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr: President, I sub- 
‘mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7221) making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7221) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 7, 11, 12, 13, and 26. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 4, 6, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 
and 36 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$750,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$4,215,776”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 2, 5, 8, 9, 
10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 31, 33, 
and 35, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

LISTER HILL, 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
} CLARENCE CANNON, 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 

JOHN TABER, 

BEN F, JENSEN, 

H. CARL ANDERSEN, 

CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations earlier in the day 
discussed this matter with the majority 
leader and the minority leader. We 
both agreed that as soon as the House 
civil-rights bill had been laid before the 
Senate and discussion was had on it, it 


would be a good time to bring up the ~ 


conference report. I understand that 
the report involves no great controversy, 
and I hope it may be considered now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, what appropriation bill 
is this? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Third Supple- 
mental Appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is that the one which contained the 
amendment dealing with flood insur- 
ance? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to know what the com- 
mittee of conference did in regard to 
that amendment. 

Mr, HAYDEN. We deleted it from the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That amendment was placed in the bill 
on the floor of the Senate when I offered 
it. It was taken to conference. I am 
very much grieved to know that the 
amendment is not now in the bill. On 
three different occasions the Senate has 
placed a similar amendment on appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This item is now in 
the regular independent offices appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is in that bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. That bill passed 
the Senate and will go to conference next 
week. No action has been taken on it 
yet by the conferees. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 


the Senator from Arizona a member of © 
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the committee of conference which will 
consider the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, Iam not a mem- 
ber of that conference committee. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] is the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

ee JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say, as 
one who is himself interested in the item, 
just as is the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, that a similar amendment was 
adopted by the Senate and is now in 
conference, as I understand, in the full 
amount which is necessary. I hope the 
Senate conferees will be able to sustain 
it, although it has not been possible to 
do so in the past 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
know that is true, but the time limit will 
expire in August. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I so under- 
stand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If the time runs out, a great injustice 
will be done to many employees. Fur- 
thermore, I think it will result in dis- 
crimination in favor of some insurance 
companies and against other insurance 
companies. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I-am heartily in 
favor of the position taken by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think every Senator recognizes that fact. 
I hope the conferees will make certain 


-that the amendment is retained in the 


bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wish to address a question to 


- the Senator from Arizona concerning the 


situation with respect to tungsten. 

Mr. HAYDEN. ‘That amendment, 
which was placed in the bill by the Sen- 
ate, was, as the Senator knows, by a teller 
vote of 156 to 47, rejected by the House. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield, so that I may 
say a word or two about this matter? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iyield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I shall not object to 
the conference report at this time, be- 
cause I realize that to do so would be 
futile. But I cannot permit the moment 
to pass, especially in view of some re- 
marks which were made in the House of 
Representatives yesterday, without call- 
ing the attention of the Senate again to 
the fact that under Public Law 733 cer- 
tain representations were held forth to 
the mining interests of the United States. 
Pursuant. to those representations, those 
interested in the mining industry have 
invested hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in mining operations. 

The able Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HaypDEN] and other able Senators have 
given us ample support in our attempts 
to keep the American mining industry 
upon a sound basis and to protect it from 
importations from other countries, when 
critical mineral situations were involved. 
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_ Mr. President, it is a sad day when 
this appropriation is eliminated from the 
third supplemental appropriation bill. 

- I wish to extend my own appreciation 
and that of many of the people of the 
West to the Senator from Arizona and 
his colleagues on the committee, for I 
know they have fought very hard to try 
to keep the faith of the Congress with the 
miners, as it was expressed in Public 
Law 733. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 7221, which was 
read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S. 
June 18, 1957. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 8, 9, 10, 14, 21, 22, 23, 25, 
28, 31, 33, and 35 to the bill (H. R. 7221) 
entitled “An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes,” and con- 
cur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Strike out the sum of “15,000,000,” named 
in said amendment and insert in lieu there- 
of: “$4,000,000, to remain available through 
June 30, 1958.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 5, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum of “$15,000,000” named 
in said amendment, insert “$11,500,000” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 16, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
said amendment insert: 

“For an additional amount for ‘In- 
patient care,’ $1,000,000, of which $725,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation for ‘General operating expenses’, 
fiscal year 1957, and $275,000 shall be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation for 
‘Outpatient care’, fiscal year 1957: Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding” 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 15. 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 17. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ments of the House to the Senate 
amendments Nos. 2, 5, and 16, and that 
the Senate recede from its amendments 
Nos. 15 and 17. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. Will the Senator from 
Arizona indicate the significance of hav- 
ing the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment No. 17? Is that amendment 
the so-called minerals amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. As all Senators 
know, on 2 separate occasions the 
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Senate voted, with only 17 votes in op- 
position, in favor of the appropriation 
with respect to tungsten; in other words, 
to keep the moral obligation imposed 
by law. The House has refused, by a vote 
of 47 to 156, to agree to the position of 
the Senate. So it seems that we have 
done all we can. It is for that reason 
that I have moved that the Senate 
recede. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Ari- 
zona knows of the keen interest which 
those of us from the Western States 
have taken in regard to this particular 
amendment. Personally, I very much 
regret the action taken by the House of 
Representatives. It seems to me it puts 
the Congress in the position of failing 
to keep faith with the American miners. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I agree entirely with 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. I cannot stress too fer- 
vently the point which has always im- 
pressed me, namely, that at this time 
the Government of the United States is 
perfectly willing to carry out contracts 
for the purchase of approximately $62 
million worth of tungsten from foreign 
sources and foreign producers, but is 
failing to live up to a moral obligation of 
the United States Government under 
Public Law 733. I think that is greatly 
to be regretted. 

For that reason, I must object to hav- 
ing the Senate recede on this amend- 
ment. 

I would be less than appreciative if I 
did not say to my gocd friend, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, that I know of the fine 
work which he, as Chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and the other 
members of the committee have done in 
attempting to have this item included in 
the appropriation bill; and the same is 
true of the distinguished majority leader 
and the distinguished minority leader of 
the Senate. To me, it is unthinkable 
that by this action the Congress would 
put out of business or deprive of their 
occupations approximately 4,000 miners 
who depend upon the continuance of this 
provision for their livelihood. 

Mr. HAYDEN. However, we are faced 
with the situation that the bill carries 
appropriations of $2 million for the Com- 
medity Credit Corporation; and if the 
bill is not passed promptly, payless pay- 
days for the employees of that Corpora- 
tion will begin on June 24. 

Furthermore, the bill carries appro- 
priations of $500,000 for the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, for annuities for Pana- 
ma Canal construction workers and 
Lighthouse Service widows; and the pay- 
ments due to be made June 1 have not 
been made. 

The bill also carries appropriations of 
$65 million for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The readjustment benefits are 
due on June 21. But all the funds have 
been exhausted; and if the bill is not 
passed promptly, the benefit payments 
will have to be suspended. 

In the case of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the bill carries an appropriation 
of $600,000. If the bill is not passed 
promptly, no funds will be available to 
meet the current payroll of that Board, 
which will become due next week. 

. Furthermore, in the case of the Judici- 
ary, the bill carries appropriations of 
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- $253,000 for the salaries of referees; but 


on June 15, the authority to obligate ex- 
pired. ; 

The bill also carries other appropria- 
tion items of a similar kind. 

These agencies and departments of 
the Government cannot operate unless 
the necessary appropriations are made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] will change his 
position, even though I feel exactly as 
he does. I feel that in this instance the 
House of Representatives has broken a 
solemn commitment. But in that con- 
nection no blame can be attached to the 
administration or to the Senate. 

However, in this instance the Senate is 
faced with the existence of a fact; and 
it is impossible for us to separate one 
item of the bill from the others, and to 
go through the procedure again. 

What the Senate conferees insisted 
upon, and what the Senate got, was a 
record vote in the House of Representa- 
tives, thus showing definitely the opinion 
on the part of the House. 

Although I am not happy about the 
situation in the case of amendment num- 
bered 17, nevertheless, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, and despite my great mis- 
givings, I think we should go along with 
the motion of the Senator from Arizona. 
All of us know that the Senator from 
Arizona, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and the other members 


-of the committee have worked on this 


matter for a number of months, and we 
are certain that they have done their 
very best. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I reiterate the 
statements of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, in the ease of amendment num- 
bered 15, which is in a position similar 
to that of amendment numbered 17. 

Amendment numbered 15 deals with 
the appropriation for flood insurance. 
As the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PASTORE] and I have brought 
out recently, we hope the Appropriations 
Committee, and particularly its chair- 
man, will give sympathetic consideration 
to a further supplemental appropriation 
bill which will include an item to con- 
tinue the work of the Commission, so 
that this matter will not be completely 
dropped, but. will be further studied, and 
perhaps a better bill will come along, and 
perhaps next January the House of 
Representatives will take a different 
position. 

Mr. HAYDEN. On the amendment 
relating to flood insurance, the vote in 
the House of Representatives was 218 to 
186; so the House rejected the amend- 
ment by a substantial majority. 

On the other hand, it seems only rea- 
sonable that funds should be allowed to 
enable the Commission to proceed in at 
least a moderate way to carry out the 
program. 

I am very hopeful that in another sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, a sum per- 
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haps not so large as $14 million, but still 
a reasonable sum—will be included, in 
order to permit the activities of the Com- 
mission to be carried on. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish to compliment 
the distinguished Chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and to express 
to him my appreciation for his attitude 
and his cooperation in the case of this 
particular item. I fully realize the prac- 
ticalities and the realisms confronting us 
at this time; and under present circum- 
stances, I do not. see how we could at- 
tempt to have a further conference held. 
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However, I wish to say to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee that 
the one dim ray of hope I entertain at 
the present time is this: Even the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who 
voted against this item at least expressed 
some sentiment that this agency should 
not go out of existence, even though they 
voted against the item of $14 million. 
Perhaps in a future supplemental appro- 
priation bill it will be possible to include 
an appropriation of a smaller amount 
which will be acceptable to the House of 
Representatives, and will enable this 
agency to exist, and in the meantime 
afford opportunity to restudy the entire 
situation. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Itismy hope that that 
will be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOL- 
LAND in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a table in regard to the third 
supplemental appropriation bill, show- 
ing the budget estimates, the House and 
the Senate allowances, and the amounts 
agreed to in conference. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparative statement of budget estimates, amounts recommended in House and Senate bills, and amounts agreed to in conference 


H. Doc. un Budget Recommended Amount Conference 
No. Department or activity estimates in House ` | recommended action 
bill by Senate 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
GRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
215; Salaries and erpensestsnescatons. 2. aeta aa Be Ce el ae aao oa nna nie aE (1) (1) 0) 0) 
115 | Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: Penalty mail *.....1....--.---..-.--.-...- ($250, 000) ($250, 000) ($250, 000) ($250, 000) 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
115 | Pederal Extension- Sorico: Fonality maill 2 sasaaa rauginama do caneeewnoceccsnsanaskaen (514, 000) (514, 000) (514, 000) (514, 900) 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
48 | Emergency conservation ‘Measures.-- sooo c cca encene penn ennsn sens -cennnnnenenqncheesnasnseses- A (25,000, 000) [acoso cu cocebe 15, 000, 000 4, 000, 000) 
8. Ba \Emergency PANGS CONNOTV ALON 2.52 antes tele E Aa AEE ARAE AVERT EAE D ER E E (25; 000; 000)} 2.55 .s5cssssa2- (25,000, 000)} 2 Jee eS i 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 
AS wevsaste joer TOV OVIE UNG: aatas a aaar aane onn aE TA e 000/000) SoS t iaa (15, 000, 000) (11, 500, 000) 
48 | Loan authorization: 2. 52.2 ssc enh ennienni naapa opan nmn 26, 000, 000) |z- 52.2. aans (26, 000, 000) (26, 000, 000) 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
118 | Salaries and expenses 4.2.2 o oon nc cee each cnn n-nwennnedamqecsadecsencsceccuncecss (23, 400) (23, 400) (23, 400) (23, 400) 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
ESE ARGENT FMICAHON . 6-20. cnace AMTET AE ENAA FA E T AAE E AS ea (2, 500, 000) (2, 000, 000) (2, 000, 000) (2, 000, 000) 
Otel “ONSITE g SPET EA AAEE EPEE AE S oE E A EEE E A A A EE E N treet SEO aa D RAE er 15, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
115:|. Salaries and. expenses $e. soon oo ssn css ntdeandekannenssclnccencnanebaebewequctscocccsceanswescs (55, 000) (55, 000) (55. 000) (55, 000) 
RELATED AGENCIES e 
PANAMA CANAL COMPANY : 
110 E Panama Canal Bride 2 oc cccenscesceccusank opto s scen coches densendnedcencakbeinnessorceenscagunne 1,000, 000 Tianna aes 1000; 000 o S k as $ 
TARIFF COMMISSION 
+ HEEL SOMTIOS ANG OXPONSCS kn cc okwncwanscantacde aussie AAA ct peeidencosuaenneseboanaceennsose AAAA 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
Total, chapter Tso ccen ccc nna woes cece cms ceccnwenccnuwecnccncnncecnsascccscecoecccccweccansh 1, 025, 000 25, 000 1, 025, 000 25, 000 
———— E 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
B- 865) Matar persontiel 42, oo ee ee ee he a cecsaceneawulegeweructespennccneda (27, 444, 000) |......-5-....- (27, 444, 000) (27, 444, 000) 
115 DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Medion CATE NAVI teh eee ani Ca hee Oe nee enc na anaran Aea aende saina iA (12, 200, 000) (10, 000, 000) (10, 000, 000) (10, 000, 000) 
Rorvicgwidesupply EIET TE viaa PARRE cg a AE A AE EA IE A R E e (8, , 000, 000) (8, 000, 000) (8, 000, 000) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Vb: Military personnel? seksi een as ae-douecanksancascekuscesenssc.dscacuosesseudenonaceweennndes (30, 335, 000) (30, 335, 000) (30, 335, 000) (30, 335, 000) 
Dotah, CRADLE Mikasa ns cscs neeccdndubaueda tea ce Wakao bcbsasnccadbmunkeRpenuvnn A EA edema Ousmane cee | a Seely A EES aAA E bt aca alia ae E, 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
Construction of memorials and Cemeteries...-----------------------==.... Rica pean BREE E A tedeee anesbs sens Er EE T (0) (4) 
CoMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
115 | Salaries and Oxpenses pac. ck oes oceans catee r daD an ccnp LAA aE A A aN nena Sags (9) (Q) () (1) 
Total CHADD LY cusecendSbocdn<-cacnGesadcosmnesceeasimecadpeces EEA AEA AE SEALAT] E AEE E A E PEE A E CESE EAA NE EA RNE A ens 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
116i Salarios-and expenses. o inuna anp oledatende let eccegenweseeccceens eae 
115 | Annuities, Panama Canal construction employees and Digha Service widows.. 


LAC ViL DOrvice ROtromont A Cb. sisendina a Aaea t a EVASE RAUAS 
115 | Employees’ life insurance fund, administrative expenses (increase in limitation) .. 


iLanguage: 


*To be derived by transfer: 
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Comparative statement of budget estimates, amounts recommended in House and Senate bills, and amounts agreed to in conference—Con. 


E. Doc. : Budget Recommended Amount Conference 
No. | Department or activity estimates in House recommended action 
bill | by Senate 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES—Continued 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


145 | Public buildings service, operating expenses... __...--.----------nnnnne nnn nnn en nnnnn een e nnn ere--o-- $1, 220, 000 $900, 000 | $900, 000 
§. 36 | Operating expenses, Federal supply service. -.. 2-222 - nnn e en ne omen ne nen ene en nnn AS: HRCA RE eins () (Q) 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY ' 
Office of the Administrator: | 
115 Housing studies, administrative expenses. En o ai ARELES RSA MEE EE LEN See EA 
115 Housing E E ELS. A OENES SEA EAE E ETE RY 
115 | Federal Flood Indemnity ‘Administration.....--.------.-------- 50, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 | (8) 
115 | Federal National Mortgage Association (inerease in limitation). -— fy) AETA AAS Lae YSIS Ei ea, Eevee Raa al 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


- Medical administration and miscellaneous operating expenses___.........._.--------.-------------- ] & 
A ITRE Ia t 1 AEB on E E eae A ne Renee Rete Smaak EE T (3, 000, 000) 
Read. t benefits. 


(2, 000, 000) (1, 000, 000) 
, 000, 000 65, 000, 
(850, 000) (850,000) 

80, 400, 000 66, 400, 000 


ee nn a ne oo on oe nn ee wee eee eee ene eeeeseeesen= r A 


Automobiles a other conveyances for disabled veterans (transfer) _.....-....-.-.--.------------- (1, 000, 000) 
Sn, mR ARID RAR ENEA LIMA: N AL gedit SR 129, 892, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ONTE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


65, 000, 000 
(850, 000) 
66, 400, 000 


Anquisition of strategts materials... aa ie EE E a E 30, 000, 000 }.........----- “= 30, 000, 000 © 
Benou momngrineng TE a L L ee a a Ea i (150, 00.a | (150, 000) | (150, 000) 
A A T S NS A AEN R EE E ETS S A E A (133, 000) (133, 000) (133, 000) 
FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
a selinaiuilntrntiveteccpensee I. nsii acon) ba nn nip A araara aS | (239, 000) | (75, 000) (75, 000) 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
pelt NG ORo I CTO Senet > eee ee (75, 700) | 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FOREST SERVICE 


(65, 000) (65, 000) 


1 SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
15 


5 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of Art... 2.2222 Lacon eco e een oannaam a : 

} Total, chapter VI.......-.-- Bch sap Sie EEE RDS. NAE i. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Salovios EE Ea E 7. PE ASEE NE CE A E CA E A E E E EAA o SS 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPMAL : f 
A a ar na eee Ar EEPE e S ry E AE ER A E ES ERN 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

' Grants for State committees on education beyond the high sehool.................-...------------} 
i PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

r Wercipm Qhemranarie: SONE.. ennn aana a a a ad 

Hospitals mad modical reno) oan anaa a aa aaa aa O aoon 
Sr. ELZABETHS HOSPITAL 

Sen <a E AEE A E O R E AE N: E EEA EE SRE EE 

Construction and equipment, maximum security building..............------.------------------- 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Administration... 22.2. eececnceesecenecncececececeneee- 

Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare..._....... P RE R E n E SENE 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
E ET T Ea A E E Ape a E E E DR NE E E T RSE A 


115 


115 


15 


115 


NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 
E NETE SO E E 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
Salario Bd Opon «cnn coc nanan cnwsoaencescadan. reo: Serine i a MaS la E RR 


U. 8. SOLDIERS’ HOME 
Maintenance and operation........-..._- 


Total, chapter VIE........cee.--s-- ae 


oe ee ae eee sees e sere ces Sees eresereeesesesesse= 


ie a QC ECL eee 


1 Language, $ Travel limitation increased from $120,000 to $130,000, 
3 To be derived by transfe š In actual disagreement, 
è Travel limitation eeeaoek| from $120,000 to $135,000. 
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Comparative statement of budget estimates, amounts recommended in House and Senate bills, and amounts agreed to in conference—Con. 
H. Doe. à Budget Recommended Amount Conference 
No. Department or activity estimates in House recommended action 
bill by Senate 
PUBLIC WORKS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
115 | Entombment of unknown Americans of World War II and Korea........-.-.---------------nee- $269, 000 $159, 000 $159, 000 $159, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF THE geen AE Be ag CTIONS—CONSTRUCTION— 
Rivers atid harbors Sna T1000 ee le eee eee i a aa Daneel ame a a Ea aa eee ee © () 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Southeastern Power Administration: John Kerr project 2.....--.------.----------+--------------- C45 000) eo es (35, 000) (35, 000) 
Peak elo nA P E MATERE EE AEB corel teed NATE AEE abaine coos PON. S STE A RARA A i 269, 000 159, 000 159, 000 159, 000 
SSS ees 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
115 | Salaries and expenses... aiii 2, 200, 000 500, 400 1, 000, 000 750, 000 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service. -osis occa na cdconcuuconsocutesueesnonne=|awascelesdu<-dae 725, 000 725, 000 725, 000 
115 | Contributions to international organizations. .-..... 7, 464, 384 4, 169, 409 4, 169, 409 4, 169, 409 
115 | International contingencies. -._.......-.......-.- 450, 000 ; , 000 225, 000 
OURE: SOCRE TINIE OF SUMO Ln 8 s E PEE E E d per ANER PD EE e EE S 10, 114, 384 5, 619, 809 6, 119, 409 5, 869, 409 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and marshals *_........------e---n-n-0nenenen-onne- (800, 000) 0525... ees (300, 000) (300, 000) 
THE JUDICIARY 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
444} Care of 18 DUlidine BNA BONN soos A NE OEA AAE IRE E PENE E ENEE E E aE S 7, 500 7, 500 7, 500 7, 500 
COURT OF CLAMS 
A E A a PRENAR AEE SE E EO TEET AAA A ae e 50, 400 34, 400 34, 400 34, 400 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
RRE e go Ee ASE S E A INE A A E DOR Ly SESEL E das EN VEELE E Sol A E E 1 (300, 000) 1 (300, 000) (300, 000) (300, 000) 
115 |- Fees of jurors and commissioners. 160, , 000 160, 000 160, 000 
115 | Salaries of referees_....--------. (253, 000) 258, 000) (253, 000) 253, 000) 
Been ee eee go co ERITREA E Ns SEER Sore Yen ES BIAS Bag SUED ag aid Wie Sk E (79, 900) (57, 000) (57, 000) (57, 000) 
Lae Oe ATE a RD SR ae EA TASS ll PU PRA ae POT SPS fr agi Sey Ls 217, 900 201, 900 201, 900 201, 900 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
115. | President’s-special-international program... . 2 222200- 2.3 -n onan nna naam a a ra 1, 500, 000 1, 300, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 300, 000 
Toul ohar Ea a a e a a r oR = 0-2 coon We me es Al A 11, 832, 284 7, 121, 709 7, 821, 309 7, 371, 309 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
13847 Department of General Administration <. occ oases nnd eee cl cae ewe atonocavinnmmameneiad (180, 000) (180, 000) (180, 000) (180, 000) 
115 1. Personal services, wage-scale employees.......o-ncenscccnccccancveccudnbusgssscencrecencensmhaumenne (415, 000) (415, 000) (415, 000) (415, 000) 
CAPITAL OUTLAY í p 
415:4 Pubie buing Conse OR naaa a n a a aa A m aia N a (390, 000) (390, 000) (390, 00) (390, 000) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TET Settiomant OF class ON Stites ene nn eee a ea (22, 798) (22, 798) (22, 798) (22, 798) 
Di ge SET ae eet eS, RIN 6 NaI at ee MOE a ae ona SE line RM yee (347) (347) (347) (347) 
TS Ae een eee ea epee te newesanas satus E RAA AEE e e (8, 062) (8, 062) (8, 062) (8, 062) 
TOUR HURDLE d. PE ANAD EL E ADEE e i e wen itcheamarenanees anes nt AA AA (1, 016, 207) (1, 016, 207) (1, 016, 207) (1, 016, 207) 
= ee 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
SENATE 
Payment taths widow of Senator Joseph: R, IM CC artt yn in anakana ae AA i nuaneessptaondsclasesusaddbemnes= 22, 500 22, 500 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES 
Sonate TROSGRITOR Re a oe ie ce ei a r n a alittle men a am aana a mechan nde 5 30, 000 
a te EE T SR NR E E A RRR A a E A E OE DAR SERES EE EM LAE, ETE E E (9) () 
r r ee eee T uh Odie NR A E ET ERES E EEES, EE A s (1) (9) 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES 
R A rr SA AS AEAEE E E NE E S CASED RE a IRI AE E oe 20, 000 9,000 9, 000 9, 000 
CAPITOL POLICE 
11S- Gotra Ox ROR nn e A D OA EAE E psi iS DONG E E S O A E 
EDUCATION OF SENATE, HOUSE, AND SUPREME COURT PAGES 
11% 1 Mower tion ol Pages. eaaeo aa E A savage seine ies Eae BAE A A E, jine 2, 240 2, 240 2, 240 2, 240 
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Comparative statement of budget estimates, amounts recommended in House and Senate bills, and amounts agreed to in conference—Con. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the action of the Senate on 
the conference report and the supple- 
mental matters in connection therewith. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, much has been said about 
the bill which commonly is known as the 
Civil Rights bill, namely, House bill 6127. 
I hope each Member of the Senate will 
read that bill very carefully. I- make 
that statement because the House bill 
now pending before the Senate is not 
the same bill the Judiciary Committee 
has amended. It will be found that the 
bill which has come from the House gives 
to the Attorney General the right to 
act in behalf of any individual in the 
United States, even against that indi- 
vidual’s will. 

Here is the way the bill would do away 
with jury trial: The Attorney General 
would be able to go into court and ask 
for an injunction against certain pro- 
cedures or against certain activities in 
acommunity. If the judge should grant 
the injunction, and after he had granted 
it, a person in the community should 
violate the injunction, not willfully, and 
not even knowing the injunction was in 
operation, he could be hailed into court 
and without a jury trial convicted and 
sentenced to so many days, months, or 
years in jail. 

The bill goes further. In order to 
enforce its provisions, the President of 
the United States is given the power of 
using the Army and the Navy to see that 
the order is put into effect and carried 
out. So, Mr. President, the bill is so 
far-reaching I want to ask at this time 
if it is not true that the bill has had 
its first reading by title only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is advised that is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Tomorrow the bill will come up for a 
second reading. I want to ask here and 
now that when it comes up for its second 
reading the Senate clerk read it word 
by word, and line by line, and not skip 
any of it, so that we may know exactly 
what is in the bill and so that each per- 
son present at that time will know what 
is contained in the bill. May I make that 
request at this time? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is sorry to inform the Senator 
that the Parliamentarian advises that 
the request or objection will have to be 
made at the time of taking up the bill 
tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I serve notice I shall make that request 
at the time the bill is taken up tomor- 
row, because I think it is important that 
we know exactly what the House bill 
contains, since it is proposed that it be 
not referred to any committee, and Sen- 
ators do not have on their desks. a copy 
of the bill to read, and probably will not 
have tomorrow morning before they 
come to the Senate. For that reason I 
am going to make that request when the 
Senate is in session tomorrow. 

Mr. McNAMARA. ‘Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Is ita fact that the 
bill has been printed in the Recorp of 
the House proceedings? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair begs to advise the Senator that, 
since there has been no request for the 
reading of the bill in full, the bill in full 
will not appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp tomorrow. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, my 
question was—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator is advised that the Parliamen- 
tarian informs the Chair that under the 
handling of the measure so far, and its 
handling has been completed for today, 
the bill will not appear printed in the 
Record tomorrow except by title. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I was not asking 
about any action on the part of the 
Senate today; the question I asked was 
whether the bill was prinied in the 
Recorp when it was before the House, or 
in the interim between now and then. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises that it has not 
been printed in any Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, and he is not 
advised whether it was printed during 
the proceedings in the House. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Chair. 
I shall seek the information elsewhere. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Yes. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. If the usual custom 
in the House was followed, it was read 
and debated, but the text of the bill is 
not assembled in one place in the REC- 
orD. It is very doubtful that the bill 
appears in its entirety in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of the House proceedings, 
unless some special request. was made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to inform Senators who 
may be interested that the Parliamen- 
tarian advises that the practice in the 
House is as stated by the Senator from 


Tilinois, and without having any definite 


knowledge of it, the. Parliamentarian 
thinks it doubtful that the text of the 
bill was printed in the Recorp of the 
House during its consideration. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


- Mr. MURRAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, in my opin- 
ion the Hells Canyon bill is quite an im- 
portant measure, and I believe some Sen- 
ators who at least are not either active 
proponents or -opponents of the bill 
should be present to listen to the debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no objection, if the Senator 
wishes to object to the rescinding of the 
order for the quorum call. There are 
some Senators whom we cannot make 
listen to other Senators. I have found 
that to be true. 

Mr. President, I should like to an< 
nounce that it will be my purpose, if the 
order for the quorum call is rescinded, to 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
Sideration of Order No. 445, S. 2243, a 
bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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Mr. President, I had an agreement with 
the minority leader that we would bring 
that bill up for consideration. It is an 
authorization bill, and the other body 
cannot act on the appropriations relating 
to atomic energy properly without its 
passage. The minority leader and I 
agreed that when the Senate had fin- 
ished its discussion of the civil-rights 
bill we would bring up for consideration 
Senate bill 2243. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not object, Mr. 
President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my previous request was that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
Next, so that I may carry out my agree- 
ment with the Senator from California 
[Mr. Know ann], the minority leader, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Order No. 
445, S. 2243, a bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
2243) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, with amendments, on 
page 2, line 9, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “specific”, and in line 12, after 
the word “commercial”, to strike out 
“production of byproduct material’ and 
insert “provision of byproduct material, 
irradiation, or other special services,”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 261. Appropriations: 

“a. There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate. to carry out the provisions 
and purposes of this Act, except— 

“(1) Such as may be necessary for acquisi- 
tion or condemnation of any real property or 
any facility or for plant or facility acquisi- 
tion, construction, or expansion: Provided, 
That for the purposes of this subsection a., 
any nonmilitary experimental reactor which 
is designed to produce more than 10,000 
thermal kilowatts of heat (except for inter- 
mittent excursions) or which is designed to 
be used in the production of electric power 
shall be deemed to be a facility. 

“(2) Such as may be necessary to carry out 
cooperative programs with persons for the 
development and construction of reactors for 
the demonstration of their use, in whole or 
in part, in the production of electric power 
or process heat, or for propulsion, or solely or 
principally for the commercial provision of 
byproduct material, irradiation, or other spe- 
cial services, for civilian use, by arrangements 
(including contracts, agreements, and loans) 
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or amendments thereto, providing for the 
payment of funds, the rendering of services, 
and the undertaking of research and develop- 
ment without full reimbursement, the waiver 
of charges accompanying such arrangement, 
or the provision by the Commission of any 
other financial assistance pursuant to such 
arrangement, or which involve the acquisi- 
tion or condemnation of any real property or 
any facility or for plant or facility acquisi- 
tion, construction, or expansion undertaken 
by the Commission as a part of such arrange- 
ments. 

“b. The acts appropriating such sums may 
appropriate specified portions thereof to be 
accounted for upon the certification of the 
Commission only.” 

Sec, 2. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by adding a new section 
58 with appropriate amendment to the table 
of contents, as follows: 

“Src. 58. Review: Before the Commission 
establishes any fair price or guaranteed fair 
price period in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 56, or establishes any criteria 
for the waiver of any charge for the use of 
special nuclear material licensed or distrib- 
uted under section 53 the proposed fair price, 
guaranteed fair price period, or criteria for 
the waiver of such charge shall be submitted 
to the Joint Committee, and a period of 45 
days shall elapse while Congress is in ses- 
sion (in computing such 45 days there shall 
be excluded the days in which either House 
is not in session because of adjournment for 
more than 3 days): Provided, however, That 
the Joint Committee, after having received 
the proposed fair price, guaranteed fair price 
period, or criteria for the waiver of such 
charge, may by resolution waive the condi- 
tions of or all or any portion of such 45-day 
period.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] so that he may 
make a brief explanation of the bill and 
the necessity for its passage. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, S. 
2243 is a bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 to provide for more extensive 
Congressional review of the AEC atomic 
power program. ‘The bill was carefully 
drafted after many meetings between 
the members of the joint committee and 
the AEC staff, and agreement of lan- 
guage was reached between the members 
of the joint committee and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

S. 2243 amends the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 by amending section 261 con- 
cerning authorization of appropriations, 
and by adding a new section 58 concern- 
ing Congressional review of AEC deter- 
minations which affect the civilian 
atomic power program. 

The bill has the unanimous approval 
of the joint committee, from Republi- 
can and Democratic members alike. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has indi- 
cated that it will comply with the pro- 
visions of the bill in seeking authoriza- 
tion for appropriations this year as weil 
as in future years. 

Inasmuch as the Subcommittee on 
Legislation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is now holding hearings 
concerning the AEC request for authori- 
zation of appropriations, I request that 
the Senate approve this bill at this time 
in order that these hearings may pro- 
ceed in accordance with the provisions 
of this bill. 

The joint committee made two very 
minor amendments to the bill while it 
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was in committee, which are explained 
in Senate Report No. 437, which is the 
committee report accompanying S. 2243. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Dur- 
HAM, the distinguished chairman of the 
joint committee, intends to bring the 
bill up for consideration on the floor of 
the House of Representatives as soon as 
possible. 

I therefore request that S. 2243, as re- 
ported by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, be passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be agreed to 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amen iment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2243) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Texas to reconsider. ; 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy I wish to thank the distinguished 
majority leader and the distinguished 
minority leader, for their cooperation. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 555) to authorize the con. 
struction of the Hells Canyon Dam on 
the Snake River, between Idaho and 
Oregon, and for related purposes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, upon which I have the 
honor to serve as chairman, has again 
recommended that the bill, S. 555, to 
authorize construction of high Hells 
Canyon Dam, be passed. 

Our Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, chaired by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANnvERSON], held hearings and gave care- 
ful consideration to the current situation 
on the Middle Snake River, and recom- 
mended to the full committee that the 
bill be passed. 

As the committee report states, there 
never has been any other proposal for 
development of this stretch of the Snake 
River which will fully develop its re- 
sources. The three small dams which 
the Idaho Power Co. has been licensed to 
build in the Hells Canyon reach of the 
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river would mean only fractional devel- 
opment of the potentialities there. 
Large amounts of flood control capacity 
would be lost if the small dams are built. 
Tremendous amounts of firm, low-cost 
electric power would be wasted. Fish 
and wildlife would be threatened by the 
necessity of building flood control reser- 
voirs on other streams, where there are 
salmon runs, to replace the storage lost 
at Hells Canyon. 

The bill we Have reported to the Sen- 
ate authorizes construction of high Hells 
Canyon Dam as described in House Doc- 
ument 473, 81st Congress, as modified, 
and the Scriver Creek power facilities of 
the Payette unit, Mountain Home divi- 
sion, aS described in the May 11, 1951, 
report of the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion. 

The bill provides for interconnection 
of the Hells Canyon facilities with the 
Bonneville Power system, reserving 
500,000 kilowatts capacity for Idaho and 
eastern Oregon. 

The measure provides unequivocably 
for the protection of present and future 
rights to the use of water for irrigation 
and other beneficial consumptive uses 
under State laws, and specifically sub- 
ordinates the operation of Hells Canyon 
Dam to such rights. 

The measure provides that Hells Can- 
yon and Scriver Creek developments, in- 
cluding the irrigation features of the 
Payette Unit, Mountain Home Division, 
shall be treated as a single project. 

On May 16 of this year I discussed the 
Hells Canyon project and Columbia 
Basin development in considerable de- 
-tail on the Senate floor. This matter 
was debated extensively a year ago and 
I shall not again go into project details. 

The fundamental issue involved here 
is not public power versus private power. 
The issue is a moral one: whether or not 
we are going to waste God-given re- 
sources, not only to the detriment of the 

“present generation, but to the detriment 
of generations still to come. 

Mr. President, once the dams are in 
place in the Middle Snake River, they 
are going to be there for several genera- 
tions ata minimum. High Hells Canyon 
Dam can be a monument to wise, far- 
sighted, maximum development of our 
resources potential. The three smail 
dams would be monuments to wasted 
resources; monuments to a giveaway era 
when the dominant forces in our Gov- 
ernment were more concerned with fa- 
voring their vested-interest friends than 
in national strength and national wel- 
fare. 

The Army engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation jointly have developed a 
plan for the Columbia River and its 
tributaries which will end floods, pro- 
duce large blocks of low-cost power for 
industries we need for defense, irrigate 
lands, and extend navigation. It is a 
plan for full, integrated, multiple-pur- 
pose development of the river and its 
tributaries as one great unit. 

The high Hells Canyon Dam is a key 
structure in this overall plan. Its 3,800,- 
000 acre-feet of storage would provide 
about one-eighth of the first 27 million 
acre-feet of flood control storage called 
for in the plan. This same storage ca- 
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pacity, by permitting control of the flow 
of the river, would provide water in dry 
seasons to keep generators running in 
the downstream dams. That would add 
to the firm power supply. 

This Nation has been aware for 50 
years of the interrelationship of projects 
in river basins. It was a Republican 
President — Theodore Roosevelt — who 
first espoused unified development þe- 
cause of the possibility of each dam in a 
river system contributing to the effi- 
ciency of all the others. He said in 1908: 

Every stream should be used to its utmost. 
No stream can be so used unless such use is 
planned in advance. When such plans are 
made we will find that, instead of interfer- 
ing, one use can often be made to assist an- 
other. Each river system, from its head- 
waters in the forest to its mouth on the 


coast, is a single unit and should be treated 
as such. 


The high Hells Canyon Dam is an in- 
tegral part of such a plan for the de- 
velopment of the Columbia River Basin. 
It is not only a vastly productive unit 
of itself, utilizing all the fall of the 
middle Snake River to produce electric 
power; it adds to the efficiency of many 
other power units downstream. Like- 
wise, it impounds within the deepest 
canyon in the United States a large 
quantity of water, reducing floods on the 
flatter lands downstream and making 
the water available for navigation later 
in dry seasons. 

The contribution of the Idaho Power 
Co.’s small dams to downstream benefits 
will be practically negligible in compari- 
son. Only 1 million acre-feet of storage 
is provided. They will not be a part of 
a great system, but a segment serving, 
primarily, the separate single purpose of 
a separate, corporate owner. .- . 

Full development of the full poten- 
tialities at Hells Canyon is needed. 

We have had several floods in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin in recent years. The 
flood a year ago—June 1956—was the 
third greatest on record. The area, 
which was an arsenal of democracy in 
World War II, is now nearly out of avail- 
able prime power capacity. It needs 
every kilowatt high Hells Canyon can 
develop, on site and at downstream dams, 
to revive its economy. 

In spite of these needs, there has not 
been a major new dam started in the 
Columbia River system since 1950. 

It will be a tragic day, indeed, in this 
Nation’s history if, on the day we vote 
on Hells Canyon Dam again, we vote to 
repudiate Teddy Roosevelt's teaching, 
abandon our full development plans, sac- 
rifice flood-control capacity, sacrifice 
power potential, ignore the economic 
needs of the area, and surrender the 
world’s deepest canyon for three puny 
run-of-the-river dams. 

During the discussion of Hells Canyon 
and the Columbia Basin program in this 
Chamber on May 16, I dealt at consid- 
erable length with the details of the proj- 
ect and the Columbia Basin situation. 
At that time, several Senators partici- 
pated with me in demonstrating the in- 
accuracy of charges of tax subsidies, 
too-low rates, and excessive expenditures 
by the Federal Government in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. These statements, re- 
peated in the minority report on S. 555, 
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are as groundless today as they were a 
month ago. 

There is no tax subsidy, because the 
Columbia Basin program is repaying its 
cost. The power rates out there are 
adequate to repay the costs and more. 
The proportion of Federal expenditure 
and investment in resources develop- 
ment projects built in the Northwest is 
large, but far from equal to the propor- 
tion in the Northwest of resources re- 
quiring development. 

I need not impose on the Senate again 
to go over these matters point by point. 
Today I want to deal a few moments 
with broad and ominous circumstances 
involved in this debate which are not in 
the printed hearings, nor in the com- 
mittee report on Hells Canyon Dam. 

Mr. President, as chairman of a United 
States Senate committee dealing with 
resource development, I conceive it to 
be one of my responsibilities to try to see 
that we have for this Nation the fullest, 
best integrated, and soundest resource 
development program in the world. This 
requires keeping up with what other na- 
tions are doing, including those behind 
the Iron Curtain. Itis my unhappy duty 
at this time to report that we are doing 
poorly and getting worse. In terms of 
fully integrated water and power devel- 
opment, we are cutting back while other 
nations, great and small, are driving 
forward. Overseas, equivalents of Hells © 
Canyon Dam are being constructed as © 
parts of integrated, full, river-basin de- 
velopments, but not in the United States 
of America. In India, in Mexico, in 
South America, Africa, and Asia, nations 
are putting together integrated valley 
authorities patterned on our fabulously 
successful Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which this administration seeks to dis- 
integrate, calling it an example of creep- 
ing socialism. 

We all agree that survival in this com- 
petitive world will go to the strong. We 
appropriate billions of dollars and work 
Gaily to attain national strength. We 
also agree that strength comes from 
God-given natural resources and their 
wise development and use. But we are 
not practicing what we preach in the 
water and power field which we also 
agree is vital. Other countries are mov- 
ing forward in resources development 
while we do little or nothing. 

I do not underrate the strength of 
the United States today, or even its cu- 
mulative vast natural resource develop- 
ment in the water and power fields. We 
are not today the weakest nation in the 
great power struggle. But without a 
change in direction we can lose our lead- 
ership. 

Mr. President, I want to direct atten- 
tion to water and power developments 
in Russia, China, and India, which after 
the United States, may be the three 
strongest nations in this world. The 
fact that some of us may not like a lot 
of totalitarian practices in certain coun- 
tries has little to do with the fact that 
their increasing acre-feet of stored wa- 
ter are just as useful and their increas- 
ing kilowatts of electrical energy just as 
powerful as in our democratic country. 

India, sometimes referred to as an 
underdeveloped nation, has developed 
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over the years about three times the irri- 
gated acreage of the United States. That 
is not an invidious comparison. India 
may need 10 times our irrigated area, 
Now, Nehru’s government has under- 
taken to expand India’s water-control 
works as much in 1Q years as had been 
done in the whole century prior to In- 
dia’s independence. It is all done on a 
multiple-purpose, integrated, full-devel-~ 
opment basis, according to advice and 
encouragement of the United States, 
sometimes not followed by this Nation 
itself. Needed power facilities are uni- 
formly included in India’s projects. This 
is no secret. The Indians proudly dis- 
play their dams, canals, powerhouses, 
and transmission lines to visitors. Per- 
haps Senators have seen them in their 
travels. They should have, because the 
United States of America paid for many 
of them. One to which we generously 
contributed is the Damodar Valley Au- 
thority, outside Calcutta. It was con- 
ceived and built in the image of our TVA, 
which the present administration seems 
to want to destroy. It was even built 
and is operated with guidance from some 
ex-TVA American technicians for whom 
we appear to have no more work. As we 
prepare to vote on Hells Canyon, let me 
ask: Do we wish to see such great Ameri- 
can concepts, and the skills and talents 
to achieve them which are produced 
here, held for export only? 

We are always worrying about Rus- 
sia—and for good reason—since it is a 
bigger country, with more people than 
ours. There are a lot of things about 
Russia we do not like. One which I do 
not like is that Russia is outstripping the 
United States of America in the water 
and power resource field of full, inte- 
grated development of resources, which 
adds tremendously to her strength in 
peace or war. 

The Soviet’s proclaimed program is to 
irrigate 70 million more acres in 15 years 
to increase her strength by producing 
food for 100 million more Communists. 

Because of our great productive tapac- 
ity, irrigated acres are not so important 
to us at this time as power. It is in the 
hydroelectric field that the contrasts be- 
tween Russia and the United States are 
startling. The Russians have, as just 
part of their program, four hydroelectric 
plants, completed or building, each of 
which will spark Russian industry with 
more kilowatts than our greatest, Grand 
Coulee Dam, which happens to be on the 
same river system where we are about to 
authorize or deny Hells Canyon Dam. 
The Soviet big 4 are Kuibyshev Dam, 
already producing Volga River power; 
the Stalingrad plant; and the 2 largest 
hydro stations in the world, Bratsk, on 
the Angara River, and Krasnoyarski, on 
the Yenisei River, in eastern Siberia. 
The -last 2 dams are scheduled to start 
producing 3 million kilowatts of power 
each in 1960. 

China—Red Mainland China—is also 
engaged in a stupendous, unified, multi- 
purpose river basin development pro- 
gram. At one time recently 24 million 
Chinese were working on their rivers in 
this endeavor and doing things on a 
scale beyond anything we ever dreamed 
about, or heard about before, As an 
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example, I learn that the new China 
is served now by the North Kiangsu 
Canal that irrigates 4 million acres, 
This is quadruple the number of acres 
that may ultimately be served in our 
largest project in the Columbia Basin. 
This Chinese ditch has a bed width of 
420 feet—wider than any in the United 
States—and is 100 miles long. It was 
built in a remarkably short time by an 
army of Chinese workers. 

I have obtained a most competent 
report on resources development in 
China, which I hold in my hand. It is 
an eyewitness report by an acknowl- 
edged expert in the field who recently 
made a 7,500-mile trip behind the Bam- 
boo Curtain to observe developments. 
The author is Kanwar Sain, an inter- 
nationally known engineer who fre- 
quently has visited this country. He is 
now chairman of India’s Central Water 
and Power Commission. There are 
many amazing observations of vital in- 
terest in this document. They are perti- 
nent to the matter we are discussing 
here today. The report is an official 
Indian Government publication. 

Such is the broader background on 
which we will be voting when we answer 
the rolicall on Hells Canyon Dam. The 
high Hells Canyon Dam alone will not 
reverse this world scoreboard. But, in 
recommending it to the Senate again, 
the Interior Committee gives Senators 
an opportunity to start to reestablish 
American leadership in the vital field of 
water and power development. 

Mr. President, if survival lies: in 
strength, here is a real opportunity to 
cast our votes for a program to make 
America strong. í 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understand, 
the Senator is trying to make the point— 
I could not hear him very clearly—that 
the proposed high Hells Canyon Dam 
would be built partly for defense pur- 
poses, to strengthen our defense. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. That would be the 
ultimate purpose of it. 

Mr, WATKINS. That was one of the 
pleas the Senator was making in his 
argument, as I understand. 

Mr. MURRAY. It strengthens the 
whole Nation, and in that way strength- 
ens our national defense. But it is not 
a defense project. 3 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator was 
also comparing the high Hells Canyon 
Dam with some projects in—— 

Mr. MURRAY. China and India. 

Mr. WATKINS. And also in Russia. 

Mr. MURRAY. Also in Russia. 

Mr. WATKINS. And what they were 
doing to prepare themselves for defense 
or for offense, if they want to go that 
way. On the other hand, the Senator 
was pointing out that the high Hells 
Canyon project would be an excellent 
one with which to strengthen our de- 
fenses. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY.. I do not quite under- 
stand what the Senator has in mind. 
Will he speak louder? 

Mr. WATKINS. What I said was that 
the Senator was trying to make the point 
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that the high Hells Canyon Dam would 
strengthen the defenses of the United 
States. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURRAY. It would strengthen 
our whole national economy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As I understood 
the Senator’s point, it was that the high 
Hells Canyon Dam would not be a de- 
fense project, as such. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would add to 
the wealth and resources of the Nation, 
and, therefore, anything that adds to 
the wealth and resources would 
strengthen our country economically, in 
peace or war. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is the point I in- 
tended to make. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to commend 
my distinguished senior colleague on 
the statement he has just made. As 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, he has kicked off 
the battle that we have long anticipated 
on the authorization of the high Hells 
Canyon Dam. 

I am quite sure that when the Sen- 
ator made his statement about the over- 
all defense feasibility of the high Hells 
Canyon Dam and other dams, he did not 
have in mind in that respect the fast 
tax writeoff which the Idaho Power Co. 
is getting. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. I assumed that other 
Senators would discuss that point. I did 
not want to cover the whole subject in 
my address. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Thatis correct. I 
intend to discuss it at a future date. 
However, I wish to make the RECORD 
clear that what the Senator was refer- 
ring to was not that particular item, 
which others of us will cover, but the 
fact, rather, that in the overall picture 
this is a part of the defense structure 
of the Nation, just as a dam anywhere 
else is, but not a particular structure like 
this tied to a particular matter like a 
fast tax writeoff. 

Mr, MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. TI yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is true, of 
course, that so far as the three sites on 
which the Idaho Power Co., has a li- 
cense to build so-called low dam projects 
is concerned, there is not a defense plant 
within hundreds of miles of those sites. 
In other words, it is not strictly a defense 
matter. Perhaps the Senator from Utah 
misunderstood the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS and Mr. NEUBERGER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield; and if so, to whom 
does he yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. With the indulgence 
of the Senator from Oregon, I shall yield 
again to the Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I take it the Senator 
is acquainted with the provisions of S. 
555, the pending bill, which states as 
follows: 

That in order to foster comprehensive de- 
velopment of the resources of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries, and for the pur- 

, among others, of controlling and uti- 
lizing the Snake River and its tributaries for 
beneficial objects, including generation of 
hydroelectric power and energy for the na- 
tional defense— 


And so forth. 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not recall the 
exact language. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was reading the 
bill. The Senator is one of the sponsors 
of the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the encom- 
passing, overall effect of the dam. It 
does not apply to a specific defense proj- 
ect which, at this time, is getting some- 
thing on the order, according to Federal 
Power Commission estimates, of $80 mil- 
lion or $85 million in vast tax writeoff 
benefits. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I join with the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mon- 
tana in commending the distinguished 
senior Senator from Montana not only 
for his support of the Hells -Canyon 
project today, but also for his long-time 
backing of the project. 

Is it not true that the reference to 
national defense merely refers to the 
fact that, by the full use of this great 
natural resource, we will add to the 
wealth and the income-producing capac- 
ity of our country? We all know, as we 
stand in the Senate, that Russia, which 
is our potential foe in a clash of ideol- 
ogies, is using her great rivers, like the 
Yenisei, the Ob, and the Volga, to the 
utmost of their capacity by building on 
those rivers dams which I understand 
will be even larger than the Grand 
Coulee project, located in the State of 
the senior Senator from Washington, 
which today is the largest hydroelectric 
project ever built. 

Such projects as Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River, and Glen Canyon, on the 
upper Colorado River, all add to the 
wealth and the defense capacity of our 
country. 

The senior Senator from Montana was 
the chairman of the committee which 
reported favorably the upper Colorado 
project, which was partly sponsored so 
successfully by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah, and which in many ways 
is so similar to the Hells Canyon project. 
Although the Senator from Utah is very 
strongly in favor of the vast Federal 
investment in Glen Canyon Dam, he 
cannot see the wisdom of a similar in- 
vestment by the Federal Government in 
a project at Hells Canyon, which will 
return the principle cost and interest 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. In furtherance of 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Oregon, as I recall, every Democratic 
Senator from the Northwest who is in- 
terested in the Hells Canyon project 
voted for the project on the upper Colo- 
rado. We indicated our faith in the 
judgment of the Senator from Utah. We, 
of course, hoped that at the proper time 
he would demonstrate his faith in our 
judgment concerning the development 
of this particular water resource. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. We have all re- 
gretted the fact that the distinguished 
Senator from Utah, while he was so glad 
to get our support for the upper Colorado 
project, which includes the Glen Can- 
yon Dam, that is so parallel to Hells Can- 
yon in many ways, has been leading the 
opposition to our project in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Since the Senator 
from Oregon has suggested that I sup- 
ported the Colorado project, but am not 
supporting the Hells Canyon project, let 
me point to one of the principal reasons. 
I happen to believe in what Lincoln said, 
namely, that the Government should not 
do for the people those things which the 
people can do for themselves. 

In the upper Colorado project, we have 
no private power company to build any 
of our dams and powerplants. Thatisa 
project which requires the intervention 
of an agency strong enough to build it. 

But in the Hells Canyon area, of Idaho 
and Oregon, the people themselves, 
through one of the agencies they have 
set up, have the power and resources to 
build the project. Not only have they 
the power, but they are now building it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. They are not 
building a high dam at Hells Canyon? 

Mr. WATKINS. They are building 
dams which will have practically the 
same effect as a high dam would have in 
that canyon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does the Senator 
from Utah regard 1 million acre-feet of 
storage—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. I cannot answer all 
the questions in one statement, but I 
point out that I am supporting the one 
project because it had to be done by the 
Government, because the people could 
not doit. But in the Hells Canyon area, 
the people are actually building it them- 
selves. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What people? 

Mr. WATKINS. The people in their 
private capacity. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What private ca- 
pacity does the Senator mean? 

Mr. WATKINS. What organization? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does not the 
Senator want to mention the name— 
Idaho Power Co.? 

Mr. WATKINS. Certainly: I will men- 
tion it: Idaho Power Co., or X, Y, Z 
company. It does not make any differ- 
ence to me. If the people are able to 
do it with their own means, without 
Government carrying the load, they 
should do it. The Government should 
intervene only in those cases where it is 
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necessary to do so and where the people 
cannot build the project themselves. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Wouid the Sena- 
tor from Utah be willing to trade the 
maximum storage capacity at Glen 
Canyon for approximately 25 percent of 
that storage capacity? 

Mr. WATKINS. The upper Colorado 
project is, substantially all of it, for irri- 
gation purposes. Irrigation is some- 
thing for which the Hells Canyon project 
is not needed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does the Senator 
not regard flood control as a major fac- 
tor in the Pacific Northwest? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think flood control 
is an important matter; but the Senator 
will see, as the debate develops, how 
fiood control will be solved in the Hells 
Canyon area. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to know 
what the Senator means. Is he taking 
the position that the Idaho Power Co. 
will build a high dam? 

Mr. WATKINS. If they felt it would 
have been better to build a high dam, 
they probably would have built it. They 
probably had good reasons for build- 
ing the three dams. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Why did the Sen- 
ator from Utah not urge them to build 
a high dam? 

Mr. WATKINS. Because I happen to 
believe under the circumstances that 
three dams are better than a high dam. 

Mr. MURRAY. Based on the facts 
which have been presented to the Senate 
in the past year or more, it seems to 
me the Senator from Utah is quibbling 
about this matter and is trying to make 
it appear that the Idaho Power Co. is 
doing a legitimate job of national de- 
fense, when, as a matter of fact, no na- 
tional defense is involved in their proj- 
ect at all. If the Idaho Power Co. had 
undertaken to build a high dam, he could 
then have claimed that such a dam 
would strengthen the national economy 
and thereby contribute to the national 
defense. 

Mr. WATKINS. ‘There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to that. But I heard 
the Senator say the high dam was in 
the interest of national defense. If it 
is in the interest of national defense, 
then dams a little smaller, and doing 
almost the same job, certainly ought to 
be in the interest of national defense. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Utah does not change his mind 
concerning what he said today, so that 
we may discuss fully tomorrow his state- 
ment that the difference between the 
project in Utah and the project at Hells 
Canyon is that in the case of the Utah 
project no one would go there to build 
it, but at Hells Canyon some generous 
people are going to build three little 
dams on the great, majestic, Hells Can- 
yon site. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. People unnamed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Unnamed. 

Let me tell the Senator from Utah that 
if I could get a tax writeoff of $83 million, 
and which will amount to $339 million 
over 2 50-year payout, I would go to Utah 
and build 10 dams. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of course, we would 
have to wait quite a while for the Sena- 
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tor from Washington to go there and 
build them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I could get an 
Ebasco company to finance me tomor- 
row. I could call them on the telephone 
now. If I should, they would be busy on 
Wall Street all night-long, preparing to 
go to Utah to build 2 or 3 of those dams, 
if they could get that kind of tax write- 
off. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iknow what the Sen- 
ator said. I expect to meet him head on. 

Mr, MURRAY. Let us not meet head 
on. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let us not dodge the 
issue; let us not avoid it at all. All the 
ballyhoo about the fast tax writeoff being 
to the disadvantage of the United States 
will disappear when the Senator really 
gets all the facts, which is what we in- 
tend to give him. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The money will 
disappear; I know that. 

Mr. WATKINS. We want the Ameri- 
can people to get the facts of the matter 
through this debate, no matter how long 
it may take. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, We will bring out 
all the facts. 

Mr. WATKINS. I surely hope the 
Senator will. He and his associates have 
been talking about the matter for weeks 
and months. Day after day we have 
heard about it through the press. Yet 
when the story came before the commit- 
tee, and we heard the real truth of the 
matter, all I could read in the press lo- 
cally was that so and so denied so and so. 
There was no explanation whatsoever. 

We heard implications, and insinua- 
tions without any evidence to back them 
up. Yet when something important has 
been done about the matter, the great 
President of the United States was 
smeared and criticized unfairly. 

When we get through with it, I think 
we shall know what the facts are. We 
shall show that this is a case of attempt- 
ing to evade the real issue, which is 
whether there is, in connection with the 
development of the resources of the 
United States, a place in which private 
capital can go along with Government 
endeavor. 

I say to the Senate, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to yield further. The Senator 
from Utah is making a speech. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana does not wish to 
hear it, he has a right to refuse to yield 
further to me. In that case, I shall 
speak in my own time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me, 
to permit me to make a brief observa- 
tion? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to join the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and all the other Senators 
who are, and have been, vitally inter- 
ested in the Hells Canyon project. I de- 
sire to compliment the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] on the fine 
work which he and his committee have 
done. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
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BARRETT] and other Senators have filed 
minority views. 

This matter has been before the com- 
mittee for a long time, and has required 
a great deal of work and testimony. I 
believe the report on the bill is one of 
the finest reports I have ever read on a 
project of this nature. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] has done 
a yeoman job. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? I 
should like to keep the record straight. 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mention was made of 
unnamed sites. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, no; the men- 
tion was of unnamed companies. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought unnamed 
sites were mentioned. In that connec- 
tion, if Brownlee or Oxbow are not defi- 
nite names of definite sites, then I have 
never heard of any. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. ‘The Senator 
from Illinois did not understand the 
statement which was made. The Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] referred 
to unnamed organizations which would 
build the so-called three low dans. 
Finally, Senators on this side of the 
aisle asked whether it would not be wise 
to specify that the organization is the 
Idaho Power Co. Nothing was said 
about unnamed sites. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there any reason 
why the Idaho Power Co. should not be 
named? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. We merely wished 
the Senator from Utah had named it at 
the beginning of his remarks. It was the 
Senator from Utah who did not mention 
it at the start of his remarks, and not 
Senators on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, I am only too 
glad to identify it. 

Let me ask my friend, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], a 
question: It is quite true, is it not, that 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has 
issued 926 fast tax writeoffs similar to 
the one issued to the Idaho Power Co.? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not similar. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, they may 
vary in amount; some may be larger, 
and some may be smaller. But the 
criteria are exactly the same. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know. 
The Senator from Illinois and I talked 
to them about this matter, a few days 
ago. Ido not know how many they have 
issued. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The testimony shows 
926. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There was refer- 
ence to 926, but we talked about the 
intent of the act. The act was for the 
purpose of helping people build plants, 
when they were going to engage in 
purely defense projects, such as the ad- 
dition of a wing to a plant in my home 
town. For instance, I think several divi- 
sions of the Boeing Aircraft Co. received 
a tax writeoff because they are working 
on items for the defense budget. 

In this case, there may be a defense 
plant somewhere in the area; but I do 
not know of it, and I know the area 
rather well. I do not think the power 
from the Idaho Power Co. project would 
serve, even in the second degree, a de- 
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fense plant. The power will go into the 
Bonneville pool, if we can prevail upon 
the authorities to permit that to be 
done; and the Bonneville pool serves 
several defense plants. 

But the pool is private; I think Sena- 
tors will agree with me about that. 

There is a great deal of talk about the 
three dams the Idaho Power Co. will 
build. However, the company has not 
even made an attempt to build the third 
dam, which would make possible the 
generation of more kilowatts than would 
be generated at the two other dams. 
From what I have read and heard to 
date about the increase in interest rates, 
I doubt very much that the Idaho Power 
Co. could afford to build the third dam, 
because the cost of the power from the 
dam would be too great, unless the com- 
pany could obtain another $339 million 
tax writeoff. 

In this case there are not sufficient de- 
fense elements to justify the expressed 
intent of the company. On the other 
hand, in many other cases sufficient de- 
fense elements do exist. 

For instance, in my State there is a 
foundry which makes logging equipment. 
It began to manufacture shell cases in 
its foundry, and for that purpose it made 
an addition to the plant; and it applied 
for a tax writeoff in that connection. 

But I do not know of any case similar 
at all to the one now under discussion in 
the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield further 
to me, let me ask whether it is not con- 
ceded that these two dams, when in 
operation, will make a very definite con- 
tribution of energy to the Northwest 
power pool? 

Mr. MURRAY. No, Ido not think so; 
they will be entirely inadequate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then the testimony 
of the director of the Northwest power 
pool and the testimony of the others who 
appeared before the committee must be 
inaccurate. I would prefer to accept 
their testimony, since they are the oper- 
ating heads. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course the two 
dams will produce some kilowatts of 
power, and it will add to the national 
supply of power. But it will not go into 
the so-called Bonneville power pool. 
Application might be made to have it 
go into the Bonneville power pool, but the 
cost of the power would be higher. 

However, it is true that some kilowatts 
of power will be produced; that is true. 
There is no argument about the fact that 
when a dam is built, some power will be 
produced. 

But the Hells Canyon issue is a very 
simple one. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
say. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To many persons, 
the solution does not appear to be 
simple. However, the issue is very 
simple. It is this: Here is the greatest 
remaining dam site in the entire North 
American continent, and it belongs to 
the people. The question is whether we 
wish to use it to its fullest ultimate ca- 
pacity, or whether we wish to foreclose 
the development of the full potential use 
of this great site in this great reach of 
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the river, by building two small dams 
which, although they will produce some 
kilowatts of power, will not produce all 
the other benefits. The issue is as simple 
as that. 

Added to it—let me say that I am not 
always correct, but in this case I have 
been correct and I am correct—is the 
fact that last year I stated on this floor, 
in addressing the Senators on the other 
side of the aisle, that if they would 
watch, they would see that the minute 
the Idaho Power Co. was allowed to 
proceed, it would get a tax writeoff. 
That statement is to be found in the 
Recorp. And that has happened. 

So I have stated the issue. 

Tt is true that the small dams the 
Idaho Power Co. wishes to build wouid 
produce a certain amount of electrical 
power, a certain number of kilowatis; 
and they would be fine kilowatts, ke- 
cause those dams would skim off the 
cream; but they would not result in any 
flood control. Furthermore, we would 
lose water storage, which is the most 
important thing in the Pacific North- 
west. Even now we are having a tough 
time with Canada, and the question is 
whether Canada will permit us to use the 
upper reaches of the Columbia River. So 
perhaps we need the Hells Canyon Dam 
now more than ever. 

The Senator from Illinois sits with 
me in the Appropriations Committee, 
and I know he squeezes and gets the 
most out of everything he can; and that 
is good. That is all we are trying to do 
in the case of this God-given resource. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Idaho Power 
Co. project not the one which was not 
supposed to cost the Government a dime? 

Mr. MAGNUEON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield to 
me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Tilinois asked the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from Washington 
whether many tax writeoffs had been 
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granted. Of course, many have been. 
However, I should like to have the Sena- 
tor from Illinois tell us of any other case 
in the entire history of the fast tax 
writeoff program when a fast tax write- 
off has been granted to a company which 
placed tens of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of advertising in national maga- 
zines, all over the United States, in an 
effort to tell the people of the United 
States that it should be given a great 
natural resource for exploitation, be- 
cause that would not cost the taxpayers 
a dime. Has any other company ever 
done that? The national magazines 
have been full of advertising sponsored 
by the private utility industry, in behalf 
of the Idaho Power Co., claiming that 
the Idaho Power Co. should be given 
Helis Canyon because the Idaho Power 
Co. could develop Hells Canyon without 
taking a dime out of the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me, 
so that I may answer? 

Mr. MURRAY. If the Senator from 
Tinois will answer, I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
seen no such advertising. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I will produce it 
tomorrow, for the Senator from Ilinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). The Chair must 
enforce the rule, which is that if a Sen- 
ator desires to be recognized, he must 
first address the Chair, and must ask 
whether the Senator who has the floor 
will yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Montana yielded 
to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, Mr. President, 
I wish to say that I have seen no such 
advertising. 

Second, I wish to say that I think 
many of the statements which have been 
made today will not stand up in the light 
of the testimony we have received. 
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- I had no intention of making a speech 
on this issue, since the area involved is 
1,400 or 1,500 miles away from my home 
State. But, Mr. President, I think I will 
finally make a speech on it, before the 
matter is disposed of. 

Mr. MURRAY. When he makes that 
speech, I hope he will confine himself to 
facts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I will. I have 
them all right there on my desk. I have 
the transcript of the hearings from the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, since 
I was made the subject of some of the 
discussion that has taken place, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has the Senator seen 
a complete list of the tax certificates 
issued by the ODM to public utilities? 

Mr. MURRAY. Were they not con- 
nected with the national-defense pro- 
gram? 

Mr. WATKINS. For the purpose of 
throwing a little light on the matter, let 
us make them a part of the Recorp. Will 
the Senator agree to put that list in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. MURRAY. I think the Senator 
can put the list in the Recorp when he 
makes his speech. I do not want to 
encumber the Recorp with something 
entirely irrelevant to the matters I have 
discussed. 

Mr. WATKINS. It might help us un- 
derstand what we are talking about if 
it were put into the Recorp. Here is the 
full list of all of them. 

Mr. MURRAY. Very well; let it go in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana give consent 
that the list of the Senator from Utah’ 
be printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Tax AMORTIZATION FoR POWER Company CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY ISSUED ror ELECTRIC Power FACILITIES 


Summary 
Amount Amount Number | Amount Amount 
State certified | amortized | Kilowatts State of certif- | certified | amortized | Kilowatts 
(thousands) | (thousands) icates 
$122, 930 $57, 478 Be OU | INCRE ct E E $14, 951 104, 000 

27, 748 11, 740 190,000 || New Hampshire__-................-- 314, 000 
61, 851 683 WW eee ai a 535, 000 

709, 587 313, 602 2, 952,000 ||. New Mexico. .........-2.... a 224, 000 
69, 954 29, 934 STON WIN Gi oer oo 2, 177, 000 
95, 126 43, 851 & 679, 000 
52, 286 27, 314 25, 000 
10, 665 6, 399 3, 610, 000 

191, 070 88, 792 x 947, 000 

128, 97 60, 907 65, Oregon 471, 000 

172, 221 106, 135 795,000 |] Pennsylvania. ...........-.........- 2, 031, 000 

157, 452 78, 280 645,000 |] South Carolina_........-..--..---.-- §40, 000 

282, 372 137, 890 1, 545, South Pekntes «2. sl me 20, 000 
68, 737 31, 821 $19, 0001) Tonnaer nn ae SB eee 
87, 210 7, 988 470, Pe ee ee oral ecw omens 2, 704, 000 
16, 531 8, 094 60, Witmer ee a 2 a fe A nE A 

130, 853 69, 529 $6b:000' 1) Vormagnta ie ee 21, 000 
56, 427 28, 144 726,000 |] VEAD 22s oo eee 1, 750, 000 
86, 014 34, 094 461,000 |} Washington___-.....-.-..-....-.-.._ 453, 000 
72, 286 27, 688 2,000 jį West Virginia. _-__.-... =i 1, 545, 000 

316, 859 127, 278 TOs O00 Ts Wal O i eT A 380, 000 
85, 904 39,280} 464,000 |} Wyoming. __..........-.-2..2222...- 100, 

66, 425 33, 221 475, 000 

150, 264 75, 828 m yE T BSS eee aa A 35, 451, 000 
22, 557 12, 286 
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ALABAMA 
Tax 
amorti- Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
zation Company amortized | certified 
No. (thousands) 
842 KEES Poner Oò ss a ek Bice Se re a 
ANA n E A EE A F pc AES tae Se EE) E A SA EEE TET eae tae 
844 J... 2 Fy SR a A ee Na eg te SUED pepe eigen ee eminent: EPE eee TKS ERR Sw geet mat oh At OR 
a ie do oe R e naa aa a a e ae aena a ete" a o 
vi M Ci Ly apie cr AE aaa e eae T e G a ercd st Apr. 6,1951 24 -i S oe ae care 
10455 |... Cif) RU oat a = EAE ai i nian ae A SHAR Ad ge epee ete LUE June 13, 1951 Apr. 7, 1952 
10456 j_.._- e A a A a ER Sa PSST Let AGT TURRET pg RS SMO a al aa Mar. 17, 1952 
13450 j_...- ee eee AERE A POR au AEG A DRVA a eee ee A ee E Aug. 6,1951 Apr. 14, 1952 
e T p ESEE R ENTE TEN EEE O EROE TNT Jan. 23,1953 Apr. 15, 1953 | 
PAO tbc OO n Oia lal ater dna ds ao macnn cin eS T AE AU ANE GAE E Dee. 21, 1955 Feb, 14, 1956 
0 My Se A lee RE CASI: Lda Poe MMO ee meal HSS AOR YORI So A 5-7 MoM AUS ME 2 US Ae vy Ms 
ARIZONA 
Dees SAM TI7O8 BOOT GO,, Slate I Oe ee Mar. 22, 1951 $164 $164 Dena ae $66 40 1 
lat R o str T A E E Sa E A ES E AE Mar. 23, 1951 33 33 1- os an 10 BO Pi we 
7490 | Central Arizona Light & Power Co-_---._-_....-.--..-.---------------- Mar, 26, 1951 150 117 Sept on, 1951 76 05 ee ee 
ty Ba Ap INI fo SE Sp eee Se TE eR SSS OUR Re Etec cl July 16,1951 24 24 | Mar. 17, 1952 12 by Bearer 
12450: 1 Arizone Dakon Gö; Mise = sn. soe Seca mae onl emcees July 30, 1951 98 > ne do. 39 oN Xe Pe 
13456 j_.... Oy a Sn cla ita aetna meta tac lastly FEE AE A OG. 22 176 We OG 8 eo 79 45 
13457 BE FSR 2 PA a E NT a ee Ea oH ga Pam et af ee MN TS e URSE a: 316 SiO tects fo. ve 63 20 3 
16229 | Citizens Utilities Co....-..-.------------- Sacco] Nov, 29, 1951 13 13 | Mar, 14, 1952 | 4 Fi Woe eee 
3 T Ay Gl BR a (WA NT ..| July 14, 1952 418 418 | Jan. 15, 1953 188 45 ï 
22428 | Arizona Public Service Co -| Sept. 16, 1952 14, 000 13,950 | Noy. 14, 1952 5, 580 40 90 
ed ay A PORE i Ty pre LE OP SAN rae CN EAI D NE mecca SPINY rhe Oct. 13, 1952 10, 900 10,900 | Dee. 1, 1952 4,905 45 90 
26068 j..... do... ~- June 30,1953 887 887 | July_ 28,1953 399 MB Anos A 
WIT ri AE AEA ---| July 6,1953 522 522 j- 2 Pr SS 235 45 4 
SETON 1 Oten RPE EO nn ne oes Dec. 30,1955 130 130 | June 15,1956 84 A are ate NE, 
27, 831 v a E A ip NE Sa nail PE ee A Sanam: 199 
$13, 620 $13,580 | Jan. 9,1952 $6, 111 45 132 
660 660 | Jan. 17, 1952 | 297 | 
200 
420 
561 
528 
s 272 
15530 |....- d E SELALA E A HER 1951 | 9, 300 9,300 | Apr. 23,1952 
M REC PNT ieee SES iira a E a ed Aa e S _-| Dec. 19, 1951 12, 650 12,650 | Feb. 29,1952 
PRI Tee S ae eee aus. We Ls ral eae 12, 750 12,750 | Apr. 24, 1952 
19682 |....- SO naa a A NE ae a ae eae ~-| Apr. 16, 1952 | 8, 300 8,300 | May 23, 1952 
TA ARs (LE A SETS RN ES Nl STEEDS G7 June 12, 1952 250 250 | July 21, 1952 
pooh, CEE PSE sR EST ok TES Set a oe ee Mf Mi PS Sh US ToS ‘2, 260 2,260 | July 18,1952 
v7 3g fil ROPERS; Fa WERE 8 SU sil CoS SaaS Et ICS A a SET pace a NCE Apr. 10,1953 122 120 | May 5,1953 
TA a ae ea dl CASES eet tee CAE RS le (a et 61, 893 3 Bie is" Gy RE SUE es 
CALIFORNIA 
£247 | Galifornia Hiectric Power Co... 2s ne ecko ccc nec e mene Mar, 12, 1951 $402 Feb. 5, 1952 $211 55 
6682 | Southern California Edison Co... =~. se | Mar. 23, 1951 | 228 Feb. 6, 1952 125 55 | 
TID 4 Pacific Gas d dtloctric Do- -a a ao a r a a a a AA May 4,1951 51 Feb. 4,1952 21 40 
9640 j__._- ? SE IE EA T ee SS E E RT SA YR REA E May 18,1951 48 Mar. 14, 1952 14 30 
oy Eoaea Es SRE ES Se rni a E o i hs fe aaa a Near eac e May 21,1951 28, 198 Mar. 4, 1952 15, 509 55 
12526 a Oaitiornis. Bison Co. Sos a N aina aE June 18,1951 49, 209 Dec. 16, 1952 13, 372 | 27 
12565 Aer ai E Ebri C0 a e ee i aie eee ea Oa 40 Mar. 13, 1952 8 20 | 
a Se SABRE: Ce REISS SES Lo A sl a eee RE E RIE SNES Ca RT a Pal ae eS, De Eae. 283 Apr. 2,1952. 57 20 | 
12623 oath Oana Fodis0n Ceo e a a aaron l O mee: 35, 500 Feb. 25, 1952 14, 073 40 
feo A RR: FS eee PE A a, a ee SE CR ee E j| June 21,1951 5, 242 Feb. 15, 1952 do i: E ERIN 
12994 “Pacific aR Bi ROCCO tO Ce oa roma anen a ~--] July 11,1951 | 244 Feb. 13, 1952 49 20 | 
we He MSDE i (SRI Sani" D/A ae ESR MM E SEAN LS Pet ERNS mae E O SRA Pomc --| July 30, 1951 148 Feb. Mastin 30 20 | 
13465 |... 90 SS ree ok ca cee Stina eee ee Ee E ANNEE eG BO = = DO i Ss SOD oe Oe Ne 44 20 
sy Gp PARR 77 SEEPS eet ph CS i ORR pap Sek SUES DE A E Ty ReMi pe Rte E Aug. 27,1951 42, 523 Apr. ei 1952 19, 135 45 | 
fey CURES EARRA SETAE ie gas ESSE SARL “ALAM RR e SS RE Lb 760 Feb. 29, 1952 | 152 2% 
punog MEENET V PE NEA E E E NEE EE ESE AEE E E E ET A EEE RA 75 DARE. en 15 20 | 
Sr ge RI PG LT = Ra anian Ma eS 07S eV AAS IND WC 23 3,918} $3,918 j-___. erase 784 20 
aaa i EO PEN ee ee oe ok Sia eee Sept. To 1951. 25 Mar. B 1952 5 20 
bg A a Fr Neat SRLS NET EE E F S A EE EEE I (UREA B68) Od port 55 20 
LL Re DETE i (o EEA E S E AEAN O° PR Oh DEMERS SE EAE A ce RN IS iI Ce TT 150 Mar, 11, 1952 26 20 
Sec BRS: FS TE EMSS ay RRR oe SS Ae SO aN a es ie ee Sept. 24, 1951 SF) APs do____- 38 20 | 
Ce SERRE, Pe aes ee TS PS SS pape areca, NORM RRS S05] « 2045 ju. 1 ATEA 409 20 | 
aS BA Soe E SSE L ie ea Seas Se OE a OE ate CaS Oct. 1,1951 1, 819 Apr. 29, 1952 696 40 
14903 J... fF E SES S E a EE aan oe eel Meri EEA See, ET DESEEN, 2, 019 ar. 11, 1952 484 20 
14904 j... 6 ee T TRC gees nee ee ee eg oy I ee ee ae ea! Mae 7i aloe 5, 520 Apr. 2,1952 2, 205 40 
14974 | Southern California Edison Co..-.------------------------2--.--cn-se-~ Oct. 8, 1951 $32 ar. 19, 1952 $10 30 
14997 | Pacific Gas & Electric Co_-.....-.-.--------.---- EERE E T see Oct. 9,1951 666 Feb. 25,1952 266 40 
16212 |..... Pe ae aes ER Ra gS ERG SS PLN CMS eR eel che PAE i ee --| Nov. 26,1951 81 Mar. 14, 1952 24 30 
TOS PRE See ire OS rn Sees Sek A i, AE ee Nov. 20,1951 309 Mar. 13, 1952 62 20 
16391 Toia (652.2558 SPE RE CER are eR TRAE ie drier yell ET, Lae EA AEA A Dec. 5,1951 228 Mar. 21,1952 27 20 
164440 pe Se ee eS Fe oo ee Se Ta ee le ae a SOO 330 Mar, 1 17, 1952 | 82 25 
10445 13. dos ss cS E a SR aS ee ApS, May Gk eRe pee: 114° July 23, 1952 23 20 
16996 | Southern California Edison Co........... 2.2... .-------------------| Dec. 20, 1951 29 Mar. 13,1952 6 20 
17135 | Pacific Gas & Electric Co_......--.-_.. RES D TE I A s--.->-—-| Jan, 4,1952 32, 000 Apr. 15, 1952 14, 400 | 45 
STNG MANES 0 ne ea AE a E E E ee asa] Jan, 7,1952 718 | Apr. 3,1952 287 40 
hey ERD, RR FOE oa oe EAE PAE A -...-| Jan. 10,1952 504 Feb. 26, 1952 202 40 
ch Aa: | See ames EA SLE a SSS WE | ee 496 496 ]....- WO cinta! 198 40 
se.) A (ER a hc CET eI ip i SR Pale A RAR 1,583] 1,583 }.....do_..... 633 40 
17292 J.o- AREER eae SARS cE. ANSE Sha Nt ee [eee 1,146 Feb. 25, 1952 459 40 
17203 1.....- i a ea ae ee EE a Sea Se Sa RERA 667 EMLA, SE 267 40 
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Company Applied 


eet eee 
we DO. 0 ee ee ee ene nen nese a a a a a nnn [ann -UU..------ 
ww On on on ee ee ee ee en a en ee ee ee eee ETE 

ww 10. 0 ew ew een nen seen ee ene wee ene ene T S I ne 
ween GO 6 a wm enn ee a a ee een ee eee eee eee a neem mam mmm mmm | meme A mcm mm 
ew UO n oe ee ew ee ew ee ee eee ere meen enn nn nen eens enna [ann UU. cee nn 
ww On on ee ee eee enn eee nnn een mene nen a a a e | ann -UU..2-- ~~~ 
pees 60 eer ee ee eee en en a a e a a E a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a 

wen Un oe ew wn amam ee nee eee a a a a eee ees eee a a S a a a a a o o a a a a a a an a a a a f m a m a A a a 


PETE aa ad ea aiat aa NE DAAN A EAE o AS EE a E a et p AL T eT, A Feb. 5, 1952 
PEO a Po D aT AN E E E ETIEN SFE VE Aas ESTE EN Mar. 3,1952 
AL TENE an EAE S N Sse EA OE y Mar. 6,1952 
Mar. 10, 1952 


Southern OAOA edison Co. oot ce ee eee 
Pacific ‘Gas:.&' Blecttic Co... 2 is cs cock cola tec ccncdheucosaseenbacss Mar, 24, 1952 
Southern California Edison: Co... 222.2. i 2 ok eS Apr. 11, 1952 
bo ae <1 Pe EEI, SR Sa Ae ae, SRR = APE RRA POULIE et ae Se gee O 
Beare Ree re a Se eS NS Jak ee eR 
IG Se ase as Sd es ae Bre Bh May 9, 1952 

Se ee eee ne e EN EAE ts cane eee May 26, 1952 

LN Pye NU tha ea et Malic AD al Mee eG May 27, 1952 

bes ROR ie oS Dh de Se UN aia) ae eao e F VUO- bO, ene 


a A AVAE D ED E ESA PAE S E EE EE EE PE aS a T E June 30, 1952 
Oe ACS my ry Bn nk ot i ye Se ee eee ay 11, 1002 
EA P ber Fal 5 WRIST ss pes! ts Mk July 16,1952 

eS SES clea Met Shia mR YS Se Aug. 20, 1952 

naa ue Pen ee ce ne ee ee A Fis 30, 1952 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.. Dec. 29, 1952 
Southern California Edison Co Jan. 30, 1953 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co_-._-- Mar. 10, 1953 
Southern California Edison Co Apr. 2,1953 
poaae Gas & Electric Co... Apr. ae 1953 


Amount 


Certified 
(thousands) | (thousands) 


Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
Date certified | amortized | certified 
(thousands) 


Feb,- 910521" $1, WSM 40: foto 
Apr. 22,1952 (i) Sealed | eran ete 
June- 24,1952 [-.-.. - Thef-) Y - OA ee 
Aug. -- 8, 1052: t= 22S. = BR SO ee 
Apr,- 16; 3962 f= +-—- FO > AOR oii = 
July. 24,1952- 4- ---- --106F- -r A pulps See 
J ay 151902 iE -ARF T 
July 24,1952 Ad EE A en hs p E 
Apr. 2, 1952 
May 6, 1952 
ia 15, 1952 


a Neg 7 E M Ce REE Maw A A Rate app Gee shapers Aether (Shee: | Satine mane o 
Be ad OE SUN eg oe eee as ae 7, 1953 July- 28, 1953 Sat PR AEE 
ge Os Fi ses ese ee ee eae bh, 2068 148 | June 30, 1953 Fo a es 
ee eke 73 17 epee a ae Op cna es Pl eee Ca E ema De E a 18, 1953 74 | July 6, 1953 ier ie AUS 
Se ae eset co r P ANE es 2 eee May 26, 1953 9,902 | June 23, 1953 40 
See T E EN Ne aE ENS GE io oe SU en Ba sae ee 8 ODS 179 | Apr. 17, 1956 Renee aoe, NE 
IEE ERS a I oo eS e ae Ce A ed ae, E Jan. 12, 1954 1, 680-1 ---22d0.<=2-- 23 ae oe 
Lag gees Uo a ae pa AE ll ge a mT Scie AR Seas Sel a a M02 2,613 | Apr. 19, 1956 fii BAS a 
AELE Vy aa EE Ie ie SAS ieee A Ws SMe ero (bee tba Mar. 8, 1954 3,914 | Mar. 28, 1955 ENN, See 
MRO a eek ee ee en a a ES Si SE Oe ae eee ee a Gs S72 959 | Apr. 19, 1956 qe ae 
eg UMAR bee ak tom Gr Wises hee win ow me eas ea er bs al oe ee ee Mar. 19, 1954 146 ar. A 1955 EAEE 
aa cS SO se rae AU OIE EL ha fo St tA a A 16, 1954 4 Oier i -2—- 200s n resent ars 
JE TEA eee eatin Obes a eee eer June 1, 1954 5, 172 yet 9, 1955 40 
apna Oye DEA VA dt nn pilucmanceenegucundtcabstasucebio ne AL lee” “ao eee he MER: € P Reales: ie ecg Oy 
i eae RS p Mts IN ae ie eect aS REE SE Fk ne gdh A Aug. 20, 1954 2,481 | Apr. 4,1955 YEERE 
| a e AES a E NE E E S T EA E A A, A DA Sept. 7,1954 , 460 | Oct. 18, 1955 106 
Meee atte See ie Le ee ASTIN eS RE! n ©: See ee 133 | May 11, 1955 Geko aa oe 
Iio ina AE E E N nds ste Sept. 27, 1954 64 | May 9, 1955 EI lhe 
Pacific Gas & Hlectrie COs cccee secede ee Ree ee SSS Apr. 28, 1955 107 | June 2, 1965} -- + —+- Ba ee 
Southern California Edison Co... 42.2... 22 bn ieee en wapeeeesonee May 11, 1955 188 | July 6, TOG fo). ne BRS i e G eee 
PAPRA EIE R hs E E E E E EEA A E E E gan E n on Sie a D oo go Ossis 234 | Aug. 15, 1955 Ei SS Fae 
IERE se MU BE LA Sh ce a ea RE ee Cot OE PA a OS» PERNT 980 | Oct. 14, 1955 enews Eke | 
NR BREE GS SE RES ea. Seal Tae ENCE FE ko. ie May ia; 1955 132, 100 | July- 4,1955 367 
it LG) AOE EAA OEA EE E EA EER TNR E br pes NN ee ie ONE HS T ce May 23, 1955 1,127 | Apr. 4,1956 ma ite Sle ate 
Boater California Edison Co- a eee eee May 26, 1955 2,600 | July 14, 1955 10 
Pacific Gas & Blectric Co... co oe ee Se July 19, 1955 §20-1 Mar. 20,1966 F > 268 fi 2) 8B ee 
d Sept. 13, 1955 408 |----- re Apae OSS A aea, E a ias 
Nov. o” 1955 435 |.-.-- 5 Ge a PAS reas” (i A E AEE A ns ale 
Nee ths a eS ws Siete ee sak ae Bs la Sekonda en a Mee aa eT GR OO eae eg 60 GOP dol 2s Se nip food 
p AA AR aAA ANBETE AEEA T AA EEEN Gans cathe corse E ENE BEA Bee ede ATE do Oe. ER 525 525 | Apr. 4,1956 POS 
8, 200 8,200 | Jan. 10, 1956 50 
imp Sls SS Se E A N EE E E EAEAN aes E T AE ae EE EA YUL E el ERAAN: i oes 5, 250 5,250- | Apr. 4,1956 Ronee ee 
tg, E A AE E dene ketene E S EEE pend ac cst E E EE S VDT E S A suse states 2, 692 2,692 | Apr. 9, 1956 Pll betieo eni adi 
Nov. 29; 1955 1, 389 1,389-} June -'6,1956.].- ~:~ ~626-4- = 46 [cs 
Dec, 9, 1955 66, 500 Feb. 14,1956 
E ENEE E OEE SEE AEE PEE E ENEN EN OE O EE E A do 68, 000 do 
343 
50 
35 
do. 119 G0 = 2 setae 2 Rf 0s a 6B ae ae 
California Electric Power Co 8, 963 Feb. 10, -1956 69 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co__.__.- --| Dec. 16, 1955 300 300 | July 18, 1056 pe = OE = e Be Hag eee 
Mornin Fedisan Goo ti. Sao. Sea so a AAA anae EAD nA Dec. 19, 1955 780 780 | Apr. 25, 1950 F- <A) ee 
RA EARE AI GEEAE S REAN E SA OEE A S Sdielucbustepoeieeu saseces sae E 717, 919 TOO; DOT pe A AEE, eet nt 2, 952 
COLORADO 
7828 | Public Service Company of Colorado. iizs-.i=..020a0m000u0aesnnnsasinn Mar, 26, 1951 $25, 516 $15, 104 | Feb. 19, 1952 $3, 474 23 128 
i A © Wor 0. ee es ote eee Jan. 3, 1952 440 440 | July - 16, 1952 198 ih ree Tape Sea 
ae Public Service Company of Colorado. ...._.....-..--..22...--.--2-.-e Jan. 16, 1952 10, 897 10,897 | Apr. 10, 1952 4, 904 45 60 
22015: tuo cy TOA Wace Serre eV Sa ee LN Sa POM lp PERE BL il BR Oct. 20, 1952 1, 782 1,782 | Dec. 31, 1953 980 55 8 
25960 |- vs E a Jaga Ee Sa Set ENERE es A) ESS EE Nile E Rees ye SE TAN Ey h Clq ge) Ek dae any June 23, 1953 17, 312 17,312 | Aug. 6, 1958 7, 780 45 100 
29804 |... oo AE L DE @ tm coin Soles ove ee ibis ppseceh lips os E E le ae ol A eee e aA June 13, 1955 19, 000 19,000 | Nov. 15, 1955 7 50 100 
oaa o I A S a e ee oe ta he ee ee E ees Aa SSC pe RRR Ss SR R, Dec. 29, 1955 4, 240 4, 240 TaI 16, 1956 2, 332 55 22 
31264 Soona En iinr E Power Qo AN ee E S E E E AS ERR G A ea ope 1, 200 1, 179 ar. 23, 1956 766 Ob 
LA SPE RIM gl les yt eh EA a NOR LE Rt pater tN Medel A DEEE PISES TRE 80, 387 60; 054 4222 Sects 200E eae a ag 418 
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CONNECTICUT 


Tax 
amorti- Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
zation ; Company Date filed Date certified | amortized | certified | (thou- 
No. . (thousands) sands) 
Mar. 27, 1951 $27 pa Pea 
DSA al eoa 2, 350 25 120 
Me do. 87 25 E Ee a a acne 
ENTA do. a 237 ye eae pee 
United Illuminating Co- June 28, 1951 Feb, E 1952 4, 665 55 30 
12742 | Connecticut Light & Power Co. July 3,1951 Dec. 21,1951 449 BD hee E | 
16487) joes Ch 0 ape era ee nhl ey ibs or eNO Dee. 11,1951 Mar. 21, 1952 6, 920 40 75 
16482 |_.--- oe SE Ss EIN Rec ee. EEI L E A A E RYT EYA EE M0. A Apr. 4 1952 1, 432 50 10 
16483 J. Ci CPO Gen Un le STENT a MERA Dei ESS op bas = Celgene e ah aea de AEREE ng BALSALL 0 et ees Feb. 8, 1952 1, 270 45 10 
16518 | Hartford Electric Light Co- Dec. 10,1951 | -~ 14,500] 14,500 |.._-- rat Sasa 7, 975 55 60 
17007 | Sorby Gak Epone Co: o45... 2s ee se es oe ee ae Feb. 5, 1952 Mar. 13, 1952 150 Ws Remo Ld a 
Snp40: i @onnectout Power CO sss p os share Sec oN a a June 19, 1952 July 22,1952 132 rA EL 
21261. |____= «io RNR oss Sc ae aap IRE ea E a ee TN a ER A July 3,1952 July 25, 1952 1, 906 Ae R E 
24671 | Connecticut Light & Power Co -| Feb. 27,1953 Apr. 3,1953 3, 904 30 36 
30989 | Hartford Electric Light Oo-.--- Dec. 16,1955 Feb. 14, 1956 11, 700 65 100 
EA P Llu DEE ¢ 3 ie aeo SA SEAE a TER May 14, 1956 July 18, 1956 7 i PEA ae 
A SUL UE, Uy lee eRe save pe ee ers Sateen ga epee pT PRA TEA be e T RIMS Sp os Me LAN 435861 fiini 441 
DELAWARE 
ae a a a r E R 
21166 |- Delaware Pewer & Light Co... Li se ool na anea o a lene June 30, 1952 $12, 650 $11,910 | Oct. 8, 1952 $5, 360 45 60 
29610 |... a ee ea eee A A a tae May 19, 1955 17, 817 17,660 | July 14,1955 10, 596 60 75 
20024 J... Ca a A VESE E O EE ee ENESE. AEE AAAS da June 30, 1955 22, 716 22,716 | Nov. 22, 1955 11, 358 50 50 
2 8.” PORES aap endian O, SERS ee ise noes ate sed POR eee S. 53, 183 U2 IBO MRS ie eps Bi; SA O TES 185 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Potomas Kisciric Power Cos. s5 ea ee 8 eee | Mar. 21, 1951 | $10, 665 | $10, 665 | June 27,1951 | $6, 399 | 60 25 
FLORIDA - 
BAR eH POMI OD inkua aa n E S A are ee pee. 2a 1950 $15, 156 $15,156 | June 9,1951 $9, 851 
846 |----- a a M A E A E EE EOE E EL E ANEEL E AS a EASE 4, 838 4,820 |____. dosa 2, 410 
333111: Ploridy Pewer 0-220 a anaa ee ae tes n 1951 7, 012 6,994 | Mar. 19, 1952 1,399 
133812 423. (i ROLE Ne TA pipe SO ee sR a oe,” LENE ROR Me ME ee et A ea 2 Fs SaaS. 12, 559 12, 559 | Apr. 9 1952 4, 396 
13314 f... ae epi ee oe conde T E E E seen ELT AAE R peeae sl 0.2 sli 6, 366 6, 290 | Apr. oy 1952 1, 887 
A ED MEGAD T OAL L ee ee a VEN ELAR i CAE 5, 535 5, 510 = 2, 1952 , 1, 653 | 
13316'} 2. oP ELS AR le a ge aS I E aE Se AOR er ALB E I ip es o pee a 868 868 ar, 19, 1952 174 
PAN lene 5 E ype = 2 EES SAABE VE E EE E RE E SSE E o Oe r L R al 1, 768 1,768 | Mar. 31, 1952 530 
SAD Were i a A E EEE E E ee eat pa T Cor A E a e a EE a EE a 84 84 | Mar. 17, 1952 25 
15816 Farida Powers beht Coon re a E NT AOADA 8, 884 8, 802 | Apr. 23, 1952 3, 961 
ET a ae AO ee ne See a A eee TAA a o ee ee May 23, 1952 9, 340 9,340 | June 9, 1952 4, 670 
PAST A ao Spe R Ie eS nee ee A Ee ok Se OEE LEAS Feb. 16, 1953 11, 000 11,000 | Mar. 6, 1953 4, 400 
PONT T ice GOO soe ease oe ed ee ee ee Apr. 18,1953 18, 200 17,186 | June 9, 1953 7, 734 
25634 | Florida Power ta g SA EVOP Oo E A a ee Le ole A e May 25, 1953 9, 125 9,125 | June 23, 1953 2, 738 
25635 Jo. SE E SR es a ee ANA beak at SA a SS 2d SRE eee 2k o a Shee 5, 394 5,394 | June 30,1953 1,618 
sens | i0rids PA T Light OO coo oe ee May 12,1955 9, 800 9,800 | July 14, 1955 4,410 
29602 mes Pawar COD a i es ek a ee May 18,1955 9, 474 6,806 |-__._.do_______. 3, 062 
be A Da To E BS. Sa a PI i lca er lS Py ose a TE C 1, 320 1,262 | Oct. 14,1955 568 
30143 Florida Pae A bi eis se Be IK July 18,1955 28, 800 28,109 | Oct. 20, 1955 18, 265 
266504 Biorida Power Corp) st use Co Se a ae es Aug. 10,1955 1, 250. 1, 250 | Dec. 12, 1955 | 562 
MeS SEB PI RADE (WRU BRENGA. = E AE 2S LOOT AEE NEE a E Nar Aare EVA ATRO S's af YE Sa ENGS 16, 212 15,875 | Nov. 25, 1955 7, 938 | 
31004 |i- a gt PERE ied aOR = OS OR ec E a CO EA 8 Soe ABIRE eee RE Dec. 19, 1955 1, 826 1,826 | June 5 1956 913 
Erina LA ETARE i r a PEE AE E soe sail E EA EE eter. Le ee EE Mg. E 1, 928. 10ed = 4 964 
32182 Foa Power & tight 1 RENN cept araa = Ain se a Semone RR Ee ta Dec. 28, 1956 9, 327 9,327 | Apr. 24, 1957 4, 664 
oh GEC Dales REE I ig eS At) he ER EN! bare plea le tides bA ng be E 196, 066 198 OTB iose bec 88, 792 
GEORGIA 
£4) Georgia Pont GoL AAA SO ng ern Sl og aa mee 22, 1950 $12, 977 $12, 977.) June ` 9, 1951 $6, 488 
848 foc .e GO RE D A E ST EAA C E or ee ae eee ALS Sr eee "ER Es 811 809) Fo dig as 405 
S50 do- ee ee toc oe ee oe ere sc ced i et eB i ee a 1, 460 1 46054 oe 365 
CoA, Paget 6 Fete E N > LR ASTM Rr Uae ae reams AT Ie, orn apts Beas et BE A. Coke ae Oe. AI 7, 748 rAr i a SES: EE 8, 783 
5319 ji. .c Ca Teen BE Locate aa) A A Aer I Re bance seat L EA E eau MOS ek Mar. 22, 1951 16, 765 JE 27 ia 7, 644 
BOIL Ween Leet fess 1S A UA Ne Ae Aa ap a Dae EAN OSD alld ache SRE re SAER] Oey a 1,316 p S? a Sp DAGE: EM 329 
5578 JL- CoP ype es ven Me CMM Me, SE Eanes a San Ra DO aE SPRY x, ieee = Te ERS le a ike + e See 1, 256 De a 158 
dikes E ERE E g aAa SAO. EAr E ee T ETS June Eri 1951 284 282 | Apr. 14, 1952 155 
B ie R E oetan A a A M aA OE a E A SRN e LS A ed een __ ella 15, 765 15, 569 < 7,1952 8, 552 
10865 }....- a Pe WA es te EROS Pir Up Eeen A BREEN lll Zc apie e Feet “aR ena em E E WEI hye Won 203 203 | Apr. 15, 1952 81 
1343 Georgia Power & ight Ges 25 a a ee es Aug. 2,1951 875 707 | Apr. 3, 1952 212 
DEED OTA MMO CO oS cre a ee ar Sea ea a Sa Le Aug. 20,1951 12, 967 12,967 | Apr. _ 7, 1952 7, 182 
Bo et DES NSK o Ui AE OA E PEE a Sp EAE 2 O R PIR OLS SN AE A I nt a ae AB Mar. 7, 1952 15, 991 15, 886 | May 1, 1952 10, 326 
19043 J.a- a e a a a IE gh a Rg SME i e MC Se a FS Te Mar. 14, 1952 579 579 | Apr. 23, 1952 319 
Pity Beg |) RW KE SS op es VL AS SRR wld SCL Rik Ek facie SA aU as enn Ope Ue re T E Apr. 15, 1953 931 931 | May 28, 1953 326 
29849 | 2a- Pa de MATEA ETA ANERE E ar NR URS EA a E O OEE DEA PE June 20,1955 20, 917 20,838 | Oct. 18,1955 7, 293 
30928 J.. stone nce Sal aa ESS HARA le See E a e e a Dec. 9, 1955 20, 967 20, 967 | Feb. 10, 1956 7, 339 
uf AE 2 RAS eae SRS Mga eRe T nn SEO UG ot rr AI EUREN IE) EINE o PANE 181, 812 128, O74 eere ee 60, 907 
IDAHO 
5629 pipe Fg Me Tight B IEPA A PEA IE O re aha ae Mar. 22, 1951 $566 $283 | Mar. 14,1952 $99 | i Ree 
co Et CASES 3 (RAGED er ONO ye N ka DEEE aR oe A bs, AN) Tiga, ee LON TEL r o ae 130 130 | Mar. 18,1952 45 Se Petes 2 
5944 ida Is, a Gs Gee eo eed ht Mae toda A deen OMI AP wee VD TT ey KE a EGA 21, 109 20, 047 | Dec. 28,1951 10, 024 50 83 
777 MARERE | RR V Os DAREA SED. A BIE TEN Al 20, WEDS Ce IMME EN ee RO) SER ss Cp ate a BES OR) LOS | ASG Mar. 18, 1952 208 WO Pan Goats 
EY TES SEs y PENRAI cok SIGE Mes E 2 ASPET 5s SPY A Bes T el IE Sa BS TD ase 899 726 | Mar. 19, 1952 181 Ws y 
9077 Washington Water Power Co. 26 ee ey 10, 1981 46, 107 46,107 | Dec. 7, 1951 29, 970 65 
SEO REDO LE CUED go ok ee. oa hoe lean oe a CRE alee May 27, 1952 1, 034. 1,034 | Apr. 24, 1953 414 nid, aE AGES 
EE PG i ONEIK TENNE TS BAAN EREDI AAE wants Oe meee zu Aug. 6, 1953 35, 923 35, 923 r. 17,1957 21, 554 60 152 
CHOU caer cD aes oo AE EANES eU PE E EAE se tien NCI BRET cathe Wee TEE Aug. 21, 1953 67, 138 hy fis F<. 9a) Peta Fe yaa Canc A 43, 640 65 360 
OUR oon once oma acc mm cn ee elie tee tree ake ete Sa hs ee E I O 173, 739 Bt i Era E a Se N. J06 Bs {aC 795 
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INDIANA 
Tax Amount ; 
amorti- Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
zation Company Date filed Date certified | amortized | certified | (thou- 
No. (thousands) sands) 
Mar. ae 1951 June 15, 1951 $6, 311 
ete Cos ciel tat. Ue il nd E. ed WE ag. eee ear AB fa ders 9, 197 
Apr. A JOR sa e 1 OSB 562 o EIAI, 756 
Mar, 23,1951} = Gip o 661 -anna 165 
-| June 15, 1951 Mar. y 1952 10 
N PREE s E S S ET. A EER: ©» SE : 23 Ei 
-| July 26, 1951 Apr. JE 1952 340 | ZF 
---| Aug. 6,1951 Apr. 4, 1952 8,304} i$ - 
14384 İndiana Michigan An ari Oo: 8a D P ESE A EA E eee Sept. 6,1951 Mar. 14, 1952 33-] $£ 
15281 a PAPAROA Power light-Co- 22.3 2.222 Uae a eee Oct. 25, 1951 Apr. 4, 1952 4,345] } } 
DOI Hie Te: Nae Sa te Pe os ee epee Oct. 29, 1951 | 10,458}  - 9,993 l-.-.- doses 5,496 | $F 
16875 Fabie ROPYIOO ALOU a teat oe DN EAE ee E Dee. 28, 1951 Mar, 28, 1952 4,355 | 2» 
16876 | Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc....---.-.------.---------------|----- n ENGEN June 16, 1952 9,952 | FE 
17552 Indiana-Michigan Wioettio Oo. kee! oo ee, ee eae Jan. 16, 1952 Mar. 31, 1952 20,052 | $¢ 
Uy EB MAREE eT iin EE AOA e Te AANE, EE IR POTAE E A E ty 2 BIS | ol Feb. 29, 1952 June 5,1952 63 F 
19412 intanapolls Power d tirit Oo. cues se ee eee Apr. 3, 1952 Apr. 29, 1952 280 | FE 
20223 er ee Plectrie Co DA E RE EEE ne ee ce eee May 3,1952 June 6, 1952 27| $2 
ete S E ee ee June 12 1952 July 15,1952 100 |. 5 
21511 | Southern Indiana Gas & Blectrie Go.. IIINE July 17, 1952 Sept. 17, 1952 127 | F% 
21902 |__.__ £2 E eS N E a E E ES ag! Aug. 8,1952 Jan. 7, 1953 4,700] : 
24070. | Indiana-Michigan Electric Co.-......-.-2..-.---.- 2.22 cl incon - eee Dee. 31, 1952 Apr, 29, 1953 LILT ET OOS tees 
94222 | Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co__._--52. 2-2 dete ele Jan. ` 22, 1953 Apr. 13, 1953 453 i FS 36 i 
24938 | Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc--.:..---...-.-----.---.--------- Mar. 28, 1953 June 1, 1953 6,800 | 45 40 125 
24952 | Northern Indiana Public Service Co___.....-..-----_---------------=---|----- 52 papel May 8, 1953 73 ee Bie |S ew oes 
25034 | Indiana-Michigan Electric Co- ---- Mar. 31, 1953 May 15,1953 | 7% 149| $3 55| 
25166 | Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc_..-.-.---.--------------------- Apr. 13, 1953 June 1, 1953 7- 681 Re AQ) fone oes 
25807 | Indiana-Michigan Electric Co_...-.-....-----------.-_--_-------------- June 9, 1953 July 10, 1953 251-4 = EA - BB | one ecu. 
25925 |-.--- Go ge Ae eB re ec a opel ce = ene ed ee June 18, 1953 July 28, 1953 710 1 ag 45 fen aes 
oc a) Bia ys (ORO EE a sa apes Fc SRA N a alae AEE ese Le ft LS, Sept. 15, 1953 Oct. 28,1953 1, 955 et Serie vs y 
27312 Publie Service Company of Indiana, Inc.___.--.-..----..-----_-.------- Dec. 21, 1953 May 3, 1954 281} = O65 See Se 
27668 | Indianapolis Power & Light Co_....--..---..--------------s2--4e<------ Mar. 8, 1954 May 6, 1955 9,309} ¢ 65 100 
97785 | Indiana-Michigan Electric Co. -----.. aanhin al klk eee Mar. 30, 1954 Apr. 7,1955 1,164] ` 46 oes 
29916 | Publie Service Company of Indiana, lE a Te PSE EE EAE E A June 29,1955 Noy. 25, 1955 11, 173 35 150 
30878 sri o a SS Te VA Colic) 2 52 oe ee eee Dec. 6, 1955 Feb. 27,1956 2, 951 1) Pee bape 
TR i I a E D ET en ul EE Canenonastacubetaccuchwasevumeeda asda ane Os ae Apr. 25, 1956 860 1 SS 
30881 okey 5y OEA DOSE S aee PAE ce canna coun E EEEE cit EE a E es Te o A ge Ok VEA ORO aa e s AREE 217 rS AEST 
30954 |.. 1 ak opt SA N AEE AAE eS EE A E TS AE E Ede Dec. ng 1955 July i 1956 628 T OO 
30955 |... P. Te LAN AOE L OE E AEEA ee EAE ee ee E OL are June 21, 1956 255 BO leceeewcn 
31018 |_-__. Co La AR aR A BE Ses es AS EA Re AR MNO PR PRN CR pea NT OTS lil Ge a al Dee. a 1955 June 7, 1956 245 BO. E 
31051 | Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc-_:.2..------L--22---2-------2- Dee. 27, 1955 Feb. 14, 1956 8, 831 60 150 
31389 | Indiana-Michigan Electric Co__._.-----2.2-.----L-.-222-- el Mar, 29, 1956 July 18, 1956 13, 588 Td pee ee ae: 
$1509 | Chicago District Electric Gas Corp. .....---2----2.--2--L2-------------- May 15,1956{ 5,000] — 2,800 |--.-- Oe ane 1, 540 So Mla aug ea 
AN BUSS ST SSS at E PE YI Pa sO a pee MS Rh SPATE eye A S ih N- E. ve a is, 137,800 l- pisina 1, 545 
IOWA 
15571 | Iowa Southern Utilities CoL EIda Oct. 30, 1951 $8, 926 $8,865 | Aug. 18, 1952 $3, 483 89 40 
APOR dows Public Service. Consors. o2s- eon Se ee NE May 26,1952 2, 700 2,700 | July 14, 1952 1,485 55 12 
21386 | Iowa Power & Light OO ei cee oe ees July ae 1952 9, 777 9,769. | Jan. 6, 1953 4, 885 50 66 
218092 Braai ra a LS RTE SEY geen NY AR eS nae Ue SAL CS Lets a Yen eee ON E AER s (+ Para oe 9, 363 9,353 | Dec. 17, 1952 4, 676 50 44 
21760 | Iowa Public Bor vies s a iy. J ee he ow Ls She See ee July oa 1952 4, 435 4,425 | Aug. 20, 1952 2, 434 4 Bice ea 
23721 || Iowa: Blectric Light & Power Co_. 22225. u ee eee Dee. 11, 1952 7,777 7, 761 | Mar. 17, 1953 4, 269 55 30. 
is eon ede Power OOl. 2 clo ose tt ne eee Apr. 21, 1953 918 918 | July _ 6, 1953 321 SD E ASA nT 
. 25892 | Iowa Electric Light & Power Co June 15, 1953 4, 246 4,131 | July 27, 1953 2, 272 55 
29088 | Iowa Public Service Co Feb. 10, 1955 2, 215 2,198 | May 24,1955 1, 209 BO ee Oley 
30646 | Union Electric Company of Missouri Oct. 10, 1955 770 612 | Feb. 2, 1956 398 Ce) Pa eee 
30861 | Iowa Southern Utilities Co.. Dec. 1,1955 2, 443 2,443 | Feb. 14, 1956 977 40 22 
31070 | Iowa Power & Light Co-.....2...--2.220- 2222.22 ences Dec. 27, 1955 15; 462 15,462 | Feb. 29, 1956 5, 412 35 75 
TON rs aso EN ANEP EAE E ease y EE TO SAN A S 69, 032 65) 787 PEE S Dhak A AERAR 319 


SEND Oe Eg OR O y DE EIR Ea PAE EON AS EASA EAT, (01) Bat De 


May 8,1951 $8, 307 $8,036 | Jan. 2,1952 $3, 214 40 40 
TiS puansns Power & Dicht Co. oe. 2s eb tel ee De A Oct 26, 1951 7, 805 7,724 | July. 9, 1952 4, 248 55 30 
166081; Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 222-23. S25 Ln ee Deo. 17, 1951 8, 785 8,605 | Apr. 7, 1952 4, 733 55 60 
E E Sigil. Cor 2)! U8 ee So ee oe te Feb. 26, 1952 6, 961 6,961 | July 15, 1952 2, 784 40 40 
21972 ria is E AOSE CT OWEr CO. lie ble LS els See pee Letra re Aug. eh 1952 1, 907 1,901 | Sept. 23, 1952 950 50 12 
rity i AEE i oe ea me RO eI aL A ta ge SUC AOR AOL UY R s Fa VME Cars 475 475 | Sept. 24, 1952 237 A i E aR ee a 
Western Dehi & Teloptione Co.-.2 5203.28.02 ee ee Se Sept. io 1952 3, 517 3,495 | Dec. 4,1952 1,922 55 15 
775 | RE) “7 8 a Ae PRN E E ESE E RE A OS A AE NS Nov. 5,1952 2, 020 2,020 | Jan. 9, 1953 1,111 SO Ss 
24980 Keos EEEE A ATA Ta A D o 5 es SS N E E ee Mar. 25, 1953 10, 981 10,969 | May 21, 1953 7, 130 65 60 
R Power & Light Ooo so. ot eB ee E E R May 25, 1953 8, 000 8,000 | June 30, 1953 3, 600 45 40 
2on7a western ‘Light & Telephone Oo A i A a ee May ig 1955 2, 830 2,830 | July 19,1955 1, 840 65 17 
mone A A OAP Me electric Ooo. oe 20S Lee TI ee dows ae 13, 283 13, 283 | Oct. 14, 1955 8, 634 65 100 
30398 | Empire Distribution & Electric Co...........-.-.-2--- eee Aug. “i 1955 8, 868 8,868 | Feb. 23, 1956 5, 321 60 40 
31024 | Western Light & Telephone Co-__.-........2..2-..-.-222-- oe uee Dee. au 1955 3, 343 3, 342 aoe 14, 1956 1, 838 55 16 
31089 }_...- Peete re MAO RON oo ee a isa, ab aera ea eee eee Dec. 29, 1955 401 401 16, 1956 261 OS Beles SRA 
31142 BER a s aaa ei a A A y IMEI SAN EAE ES SEER AERE >: E = EA MESE E Dec. 30, 1955 300 300 May 4, 1956 165 BB al ee ~ 
a AE ro AE A T E ps NS et E E a R r E 87,783 BE ClO A E ves 47,988 |onoleecee 470 

ILLINOIS 
SITU IED IC OP VIOG CIO ists AE E Sakina uccatasub cance wscawenuceb lees Jan. 18, 1951 $1, 200 $1,160 | Nov. 9, 1951 $522 i iia Emory 
. 5305 | Central Illinois Light Co... Mar. 22, 1951 12, 080 9,195 | Sept. 21, 1951 4, 891 53 60 
12856 | Union Electric Power Co June 20, 1951 5, 670 5,670 | Apr. 3, 1952 3, 119 ey ea 
15055 | Central Illinois Public Service Co. Oct. 11,1951 3, 100 3, 100 ar. 26, 1952 1, 705 fg Pe ASS ae 
15101 | Illinois Power Co_____.-..._-.__- Oct. 15, 1951 2, 301 2,301 |-..-. o rr DENN 1, oe er aa 
16359 | Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co.. Dec. Se. 1951 1,711 1,272 | Mar, 19, 1952 700 O Regrets gt 
Da W N R e de O OR soso cool coiled lender a ee oe coe pau E ae OO wae 16, 773 16, 538 | Apr. 9, 1952 5, 788 35 60 
R77 2G se ME ceed enc e kas loons PAPA asd dee dubes eu a can as Jan. “mB, 1958 15, 785 16,785 | Apr. 7, 1952 5, 525 35 90 
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ILLINOIS—Continued 
Tax Amount 
amorti- Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
zation Company Date filed Date certified | amortized | certified | (thou- 
No. š : pplied Certified (thousands) sands) 


Aarts) (thousands) 


$345 $205 | Mar. 31, 1952 $62 SD Re ae 
225 200 | July 16,1952 90 r ta E Baia i tas 8 
744 744 | June 25, 1952 335 5 al apes pe eA Ble 
EN 161 117 | July 14, 1952 47 40a eee 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois §25 525 | Aug. 4, 1952 341 i aTe A Se ee 
21573 | Commonwealth Edison Co..---------------- -| July 201 201 | Aug. 11, 1952 70 DA Bho T 
© Cy R AO ee ET CS Ie lo cere oc m oe ue eet Ns Salli a eS a O dOs knoe 245 245 | Aug. 12, 1952 OY) Soe ER SS DENTIA E 
2318) 4 Union Electric Power Coston: 2 cae anaron nena en oe -.-| Nov. 7, 1952 641 641 | Jan. 28, 1953 352 SIN BRST 
23431 4 Central Dlinois Electric: & Gas Co: .-~--:--- 2-20 ese sce ecto NESA Nov. 25, 1952 6, 600 6,600 | Feb. 4, 1953 8,630} =“ 55 30 
Ghee) Union Electri POWOL COvn ca we wou cn ncconcecesuce dee sdoceose aetna ens June 11, 1953 476 476 | July 17,1953 166 Pru ts 1i shee tees 
30222 |.. a Co AR E E I it NR aN 8 Ungar mt ents one AN elt Oe Cet July 25, 1955 2, 619 2,541 | Dee. 20,1955 1, 652 re ee i 
BOROS-4;, ESATE OWE? D o WE A a pae DAEA E cucu ee ae te Rae aoe Nov. 18, 1955 15, 320 15,320 | June 11, 1956 6, 894 45 100 
$1109: | Iowa-Hlinois. Gas, & Electric Co... 252s sccceeetdl ence eee lose Dec. 29, 1955 3, 122 3,116 | May. 1, 1956 1, 714 BOs RELET 
31137 ||: Commonwealth RAON O0 22... tee oe Ses ee ge cae his Dee. 30, 1955 59, 000 59,000 | Mar. 23, 1956 32, 450 55 305 
31140 jaca- OG. po AEE EE T O P S P AE EE SEES LL A E Paaa EE O A S G, fe a EAS 12, 500 12, 500 | June 11, 1956 6, 875 OB See ree 
LORS ESE RMA ED a ep IGA AER SOA LL E LAM Uy Nt IREE SCC Ti pap AD) 161, 344 157; 452 foccendl eae TS DR cee D 645 
KENTUCKY 
14106 | Kentucky-West Virginia Power Co., Inc.._--.--..---.-..--------------- Aug. 22, 1951 $672 $607 | Feb. 15, 1952 $243 a POs lec 
14563 |.---- OE or T AAN EERE A Swen Gin wegen ee eta re wines eal late AAEE Sept. 17, 1951 217 y's. ee Pa (0 seems 43 OG hs Serene 
IOAN i Isentueky DES OO- 1s so5l i a Ap a aE A e E Nov. 2,1951 9, 506 9,506 | Mar. 14,1952 4,278 45 60 
19513 |... Oe ae Ace cilia ion ta eae EE E E aekia wee wa sat pee E AAS ee Apr. 7, 1952 2, 453 2,443 | July 15, 1952 1, 343 faar A, OPA A ye 
21095 = Fe Co R SN R E EE AEAN PENEN el DEE, CORUM June 27,1952 1, 024 1,024 | July 25,1952 410 40 E 
SOLDO Kentucky PONO OO.) UnL ea A AANA a h A A EA A OE July 19,1955 1,100 1,100 | Oct. 20,1955 715 BE Ea i Pome 
30786:1 Union: Light Heat & Power Co... 525252042222 co ne ceeded Nov. 15, 1955 1, 634 1,634 | Dec. 15, 1955 1, 062 65 ones eae 
Ryn at Ae gt RY er > Rats Se Oey Smee SRT re pee Gs Se iS ot Si Pea 16, 606 LAs s tS A S E SLAE p a A DR Re E 60 
LOUISIANA 
PEE S TAE L TAA EE EET mane Aug. in 1951 
15145 | Louisiana Power & Light OOn. DA eles aes Ci saa ccna eye Oct. 19, 1951 9, 900 9,900 | Apr. 23, 1952 
nies bates. UUM OOW si cuee IE E $ Ea ETEA A A EEN, UAN ro 20, 1951 51 51 
Bee E eee tes OL B E E ES PE DN E E EAR AE ER AT RES [Ae e car ciie Apr. 14,1952 
Dec. 28, 1951 202 202 | Apr. 15, 1952 
Feb. 21, 1952 1, 322 1,115 | May 1,1952 
Dee. 28, 1951 944 904 | Apr. 28, 1952 
Mar. 5 1952 496 466 | May 7,1952 251 fat R AE Ie 
NA PE ne S a EAR OO D Aa re D PA 802 Fy ee SE PA TET 
Apr. "06, 1952 1, 069 July 2, 1952 453 65 [gana Oe 
May 33, 1952 404 as 12, 1952 = rh EISE PEENE 
AEE EE E ats ENES NE E E AE E A E NPE TEE ENAA E VOE ES E ESE Od coil S l S R r i EA a i A E A 1 CUI OaS 
Dec. TB, 1952 246 Feb. 24, 1953 135 OO sie are 
Apr. 15, 1953 15, 000 15,000 | June 16, 1953 9, 750 65 125 
June 4, 1953 229 200 | June 17, 1953 130 Booey 
Oct. 1, 1953 7, 244 6,005 | June 16, 1955 3, 603 60 50 
do Feb. 1, 1954 1, 240 874 | Mar, 29, 1955 350 AO Pepto, Wee 
29803 | Southwestern Gas & Electric Co_..-..._-.-..-.------------------- eee June 13, 1955 11, 411 11,411 | Apr. 4, 1956 3, 994 35 100 
80380 ° comann e a S AE DA eN Oa BAA R ay Uo Cush EANET A. ee E EE Aug. 9, 1955 20, 000 20,000 | Nov. 25, 1955 8, 000 40 200 
ETN NSU! e O ya os Se ae ER EE ee ee ae Sa ee, ps on RS 2, 964 2,964 | Dec. 6, 1955 1, 185 D elo ly 2 
30714 Centred Louisiana Electric’ Cos Ine. cco seo iod nen an ke E ra A Oct. 31, 1955 5, 744 5, 744 | Dec. 13, 1955 3, 734 65 55 
80937 |... Ci Cr PER par a eh 2 e UE AEE Ra ey Rea reve ee Sen Lab Ur Rape L IW Dee. 12, 1955 479 426 | Apr. 25, 1956 277 BB hose oS 
AS Seles = OO VEE hs eco basen so web E E EOR ATE T T Aug. 27, 1956 471 470 | Sept. 21, 1956 306 65 ee 
AEA E AE BANE E E E E RAEE E EE PEE, E E E |) Seep L EN OARE E IE a a | ain awe ne AAE E 69, 529 |-.--.....- 950 
MAINE 
8657-1; Central: Maine Power Coo. 02 oo ee co ee a Mar. 2, 1951 $1, 604 $151 | Sept. 21, 1951 $34 Pj bea RS 
15039 |... Pi Ce a eR Ey TE EA MRS ES a a ie E oe Da Oct. 8, 1951 12, 881 12,881 | Apr. 15, 1952 5, 780 Dd Dente: 
19085 f... Pe Oy E N TALEE ES Re E ike ES PR UP SR SNS RIE S MEM RNR wos ISE AL A Mar. 18, 1952 17, 101 16,541 | May 2, 1952 7, 443 45 45 
rs al RA Pi Ce ZAME so eM Un, SSSI cA SA Aen a 3 NA EM EPR A AE IA as ge lal Dee. 8, 1952 959 959 | Mar. 2, 1953 528 1:35 Parry ea 
27902. | Mattie Public Service: Cow oi ee ee ee eee Apr. 28, 1954 2, 340 2,340 | May 9, 1955 819 35 13 
20668 1 Catttral-Sioiner owen Ono oe eee ate eee D ao AS AAE AAE E ORA May 27, 1955 23, 696 23, 555 | Oct. 18,1955 13, 540 57 88 
ba a s DOPTE i O IE A TD NE A NAE E ONEA E S R EEN AEA e e A EEE ARRAT 58, 581 06,437 E EE T 28; H4 |eece cece 146 
MARYLAND 
5848 | Consolidated Gas & Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore.---.| Mar. 22, 1951 $13, 907 $13, 907 | Sept. 21, 1951 $4, 867 35 100 
paek ek AAEN AE EE, EOE A ENE E AIE A a pa AAE Ossago 10, 319 10,255 | Jan. 14, 1952 2, 051 20 75 
1. ANE TER cl ce Ret LR tt sey LANs eh mete i Cl pe °F a eae 5, 076 4,614 | Jan. 19, 1952 923 Ce oats 
Se Ae ee E OC hee ne 905 905 | Feb. 14, 1952 272 ci Vel Pepe nee ry 
EET WLU 5 Ce copa 79 74 | Jan. 28, 1952 15 A A aaa 
Mar. OB, 1951 489 484 | June 22, 1951 121 d, Ta RE tl 
June £ 1951 14, 525 14, 481 | Apr. 29, 1952 5, 792 40 75 
ENEAN 5 ADER R 50 50 | Jan. 25,1952 
Oct. Si 1951 40 40 | Mar. 18, 1952 
ATAR Ar OR SA ia ae aa EAE S Ps PNE SNRA 19 19 | Apr. 29, 1952 
May 23, 1952 326 126 | June 24, 1952 
22144 Consolidated Gas & Electric Light & Power Co-........-.....--......-- Aug. 26, 1952 24, 465 24,465 | May 8, 1953 
SIGs Teotomac Edison Ooo sc soe ee ee ee oe Nov. 23, 1953 1, 367 1,303 | Dec. 28, 1953 
Unis A M Penn: Power COs is, ooo soe oe a ge eee Nov. 23, 1955 408 399 | Dec. 6, 1955 
30941 Enis Fedisgh CO Nee Ped E le Se Dee. 12, 1955 682 674 | Mar, 29, 1956 
BAR z A EIA PIET TO E ye ear tae: geen ee Bie eee a oN dose 12, 848 12,848 | Apr. 9, 1956 
31694 Paen Shore Public Service Company of Maryland...........-....--- May 19, 1955 1, 370 1,370 | Aug. 21, 1956 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


June 19 


Date filed 


Amount 


Applied 


Certified 
(thousands) | (thousands) 


Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
Date certified | amortized certified (thou- 
(thousands sands) 


a TSE Bs SRE E RR AE i SED ie Ee eee ee Mi ear aes lhe ala . 23,1951 $14, 100 Feb. 6,1952 
13762) | eeesncnueces Electric Co. 2) aE lien. naaa on G AA Aug 13,1951 7, 258 Apr. 2,1952 
CO anon O0L2 l 208 oe et ae E A Jan. 24,1952 16, 613 Mar. 26, 1952 
17972 Feb. 5,1952 3, 626 May 1,1952 
19210 Mar, 25, 1952 268 Apr. 21, 1952 
ERED WDE 9 2 ZEA eee July 9, 1952 1,022 July 25, 1952 
CVE E AT (yi Slee eran acest EMRE IR Nemec RE I ee ha EUS 3c eA Ge ST | CAE vas GOREN E), BO do 28 
pt YAS SRI a Ti ARNEE TRS OP ES A Aug. 1,1952 532 Oct. 2,1952 
ER EL AA P EA, a A EAA Das AOST O R DE Aug. 12,1953 670 Oct. 7, 1953 
ra | BR o ea SOOO EIR A i ge S70) oP PO E ETA E o EAE Feb. 4,1954 1,865 Feb. 28,1955 
EE i be? SES SIE NE NEEE VALLES E ALE AEE A R EE a RA E AE 9 Bc May 12,1955 1,706 July 14,1955 
wae yO os Ce SA NE EEEN O RSNA ) E NEE AE E NAR S AA IE aas A I a GG Si IS 1") OAT "W Sia aan DOs ol 
29585 | Western Massassachusetts Electric Co_.u.-..-.--.-------2-----.--- Le. May 16,1955 1, 210 Aug. 1, 1955 
Shion new wows Power CO2..2 ous ol oe ACDA Dec. 29, 1955 22, 700 ‘Apr. 16, 1956 
eee Pe Ne pe eS ee iE ayn a Ge Reet ny oe SEE I ae by S 72, 286 Sp Sela ae PR NAT A 348 
MICHIGAN 
"e a a a A ad 
AGATE) SUPLEONL Tete OO. a Se, Ce a Aa A kA Mar. 14, 1951 $39, 041 $39,041 | June 9, 1951 
OTTA EA FP NS EE a AAE ET. A EE RAEE C LEN E 2 PE a A = eaa ME E P 20, 449 4 ERE AE 
4263 i. iau 51 RE POSSE A IAEE RES EEE ed IARE a. E NAS E E D SA SRS, “EERE 18, 867 IS; 867 L- oi Bua 
PA nO a Sti ee cc Soe aioe Mar. 22,1951 42,799 CU Ty gt A N. Oa 
bosib Gtencrmers Power COs solos Sst EE ELE AE As T AA MALENE 4 en 117 117 | Mar. i 1952 
74) ee Fi SEIS ENTS ASEM GSS a Reese NSU babs dence Ss bacilli stats Oa pua aE Occasional 60 E ME: (ee eee 
is eke ee aid ES EN SSE PEAN A AR, AT A ale acetal COs ok 493 431 | Dec. 5, 1951 
5973 |... Np para he Ll aa cee ee eee eee coma GO. stacks 31, 095 $1, 086" 12. 20023 
Deepen at pest oS td sheen | ati) 22, LOGT 565 565 | Mar. ata 1952 
12978 Pelee Seen ee E A N en eee Se EE O E EE a T July 12,1951 506 506 | Mar. 19, 1952 
13634 A rA i AS O ET DIR T S T EE AEA SE S S S E EENE AEE A E A Aug. 9, 1951 16, 690 16, 680 | Dec. 29, 1951 
O a o T a ESS ae ea aeRO) ROE cerca” apace AE RE: ra Jan. 10,1952 320 320 | Mar. 18, 1952 
15586 Michigan cross e it’ CO. 6c cs ee ee TN Oct. 29, 1951 72 72 | Mar. 17, 1952 
ELS CS Os RS Ea ee eae ACERS ae ARIS, ITs is A A a Goat ay 5, 538 5,538 | Feb. 20, 1957 
16937 “og ae 5 ey A eee ae Ne MAD IR Seta Re eon a Saale eed Sy NE N Dec. 29, 0951 27, 839 27,839 | Mar. 26, 1952 
Ieee a SD eee A E EST mata ak see 45 45 | Apr. 23, 1952 
17219 Scone Michigan Powet ©0 on eee Jan. 5, 1952 2, 064 2,064 | Apr. 7, 1952 
17220 f- <x... P SRS eae Ss ME a ER ae el TE SA RF oa 976 976 |... doe: Bo. 
keys Oe SPEUR ee EA SE EA lt db E AE R ie eens He E e E TE 488 488 | Apr. 3,1952 
17582 Tone Poset Coq Se. asa ten Jan. 5 1952 75 75 | Apr... 30, 1952 
CEE TREATS E T T OEA Te AET E S ee NERY, TET 62 62 | May 6,1952 
17586 Detroit WII O an AE EENE as se ESE Jan. 33, 1952 33, 450 33,450 | Apr. 3, 1952 
17616 | Indiana-Miehigan Hlectric Cou... se ose enn =o Jan. 18,1952 599 595 | Apr. 2,1952 
17636 f- fee) ETC SM BRON aE CORE EE UIE ge EA rh SO) 2 Jan. 21, 1952 601 601 | Mar, 24, 1952 
TE Power Oo. Coie Boo ke Se as an. 30, 1952 35 35 | Jan. 19,1952 
19802 | Lake Superior Distributing Power Co__....-.--.-------.--------.------ Apr. 22, 1952 473 438 | June 23, 1952 
a se pper-s enimenia Power (0.2 -. 2200 a E Apr. 28, 1952 262 136 | May 27, 1952 
Zisti | Glonsumers Power Cos LSe So ees Aug. 5, 1952 193 166 | Sept. 18, 1952 
22257 f- Sept. 3, 1952 201 192 | Oct. 10, 1952 
25941 f- June 22, 1953 29, 640 29, 640 | July 21, 1955 
28395 Detroit Edison Co.. Aug. 20, 1954 4, 534 4, 534 | Mar. 29, 1955 
29547 hone Power Co May 13, 1955 18, 280 18, 280 | July 18, 1955 
A SAS Sees Pare June 27, 1955 18, 960 18,960 | Oct. 18, 1955 
31019 diana Mia Electric Co... Dee. 21, 1955 1, 740 1,740 | June 7, 1956 
EEL ULE Rg srs neg DN peop Ace) aa LPS REN ia oS Dee e 317, 129 910, 900 Tee. co 
MINNESOTA 
= es A Power. 6 Light Coe one lo eh Se Mar. 14, 1951 $4, 350 $3,955 | Nov. 9, 1951 $1, 384 35 33 
BERATED Re BES age fg ay ESS Fe A Gtk Ue oe ine Ane aA S la Mar. 22, 1951 13, 703 ye Re 7, 537 55 88 
eos? Heathen Bhates Powe CG. 22. E EAE EE ES a d a ees Mar. 23, 1951 1, 662 1,662 | June 27,1951 416 25 13 
6239 |... 7 T AERIS A S S E S NO OATS E A 9, 673 9,673 | Feb. 4, 1952 3, 869 40 59 
T7237 ORA 0 H E EA E E EE O E ET A I Jan. 5,1952 3, 741 3,741 | Mar. 31, 1952 1, 496 E TEAS 
17611 Forsas o AE EAEg aa AE E A AE ALE E AEE LBS DIATE E SE AN I Jan: 14, 1952 14, 518 14,518 | June 2, 1952 5, 807 40 90 
19457 |... OCS Mee esac ahs RR E hyn ead nena MER, atl L TAT ils reel pr. 4,1952 7, 927 SORT T- aa do. 58 3, 171 40 40 
19589 }_..-- DEG SUE TRAE EAE SS EE a Ray chs HOMES Odi E e ea pr. 10, 1952 272 203 | June 25, 1952 881 C1 eemeienrenseae 
19905 }_..-- Cae SE PETES IRI A aB ap Se ts ee Ac TIE E he Se Loa ag BSUS thins Apr. 28, 1952 904 904 | June 5, 1952 362 A E a 
24724 |-.--- Sy. A A E E E E I E E EA E M ET ar. 3,1953 13, 495 13, 495 | Apr. 7,1953 5, 398 40 
a Power & Light:Co. OO E E EET O Dec. 22, 1953 2, 219 213 | Mar. 28, 1955 1, 217 ig) aaa 
30351 }....- RIND ea ww ce ps ANLI AE S etn po eae ca tt Si ILEA r Aug. 5,1955 12, 11,910 | Jan. 23, 1956 7, 742 65 
EAs RC IIa Rae NEES PEO RRO seeps EAE AT E ANAE CPA cage ET GE 86, 464 BO E e ANIR MEA ENES pt E aa Sa Ea pee 
MISSISSIPPI 
Beeaemusussipol Power & Laight Co... on ocencwmacceccumwccsocuueds a Dec. 22, 1950 $11, 696 $11, 696 | June my, 1951 80 
a ee a aie T A ee ee SEES ee EO OE EN Ue Mar. 22, 1951 466 463 fi PESEN: o A TUNES A SENES ee 
i M RE a OUN A a N S a S EE EE E E EE DE TE OEN AE econo Mar. 23, 1951 7, 622 7, 587 | Sept. oo 1951 60 
ERT SRT EIS a Cee ek ie sec Ne RR Ree sae) allo, tea pe Nee, {aes 6, 244 6, 157 | Feb. 6 1952 60 
6143 |. n CEE NARS EAS AT aa YE AANE T TEES E AI, ON dOit 1, 962 1,950 | Jan. ka 1952 SERVAAS 
T T EZ BUA A A ANA E S E E T S UA A R EE OSNR GO y 82 82 E 1 PEA EE r G es, e e BISE a S 
10860 “Mississippi Gr So oes or ee Le ee June 14,1951 948 948 | Apr. S 1963 F<; GRE R T EE 
oa AAA a e a A aE T te A N A S tl lat 423 423 |ou sa OCOD EE D TEA a ERE E 
15531 }..... 3 Lee A AEE TS, CUS RE MP S E aT Le MRM a IY MRS acl, SRE S Nov. 1,1951 23, 545 23,265 | Apr. 28, 1952 
24507 |....- vi yg Bis aa SURREAL OSes ra one cae epee FS E AON. Rene ar yt ea Feb. 16, 1953 180 160 ar. 19, 1953 
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List by States of certificates of necessity issued for electric power facilities from the start of the program in 1950 through May 1, 1957—Con, 
MISSOURI 
Tax Amount 
amorti- Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
zation Company Date filed i Date certified | amortized | certified | (thou- 
No. Applied | Certified (thousands) sands) 
(thousands) | (thousands) 

7116 | Union Electric Company of Missouri_.........--..--..-----..--------- Mar. 23, 1951 $23, 875 $23, 735 | Feb. 6, 1952 $11, 868 50 110 
12745 |-.--- Oe oop chine nae geeks ont ven sae Reena te ete oooh bases aod oe eee June 20, 1951 66 66 | Mar. 19, 1952 33 BO. ea 
12746 |-.-.- iT NAA SES TREE E E A A AE E E T AE AER A EA AE ee 999 920 | Apr. 2, 1952 460 60 eae 
12747 |..... a OSEN el T N ime nage hs SR aol FO RR er IS E "s 7 Soper ge 366 364 | Apr. 11, 1952 128 36 42 ee 
12748 |..... RAO ge EN tale le ben seni ck i os th pe ce a a ls ont is sc am ns L R Co Ti ae 843 808 | Apr. 2 1952 404 BO ees 
12749 |..... AD AO ae eRe Le le ET ls as a 9 Te OS r EANA 1, 375 1326: -z-a do nae 662 BON |e eae 
12750 |...-. CO ras Meee T URE ORALE GANES AONE pa IE A dala Re RR om al ae ee L AA a (RE 3, 891 3,711 | Apr. 10, 1952 2, 041 55 43 
1276) 1532- DO probes inches N S E eed secu E E ANE a Anse meena om mince N A C G0. sane 18, 153 16,155 | Feb. 6, 1952 8, 885 55 110 
AAT IN oe ott SRE ie LL, lee NARS EE On oven anh Denier arc doth 2, 137 2,036 | Mar. 28, 1952 1, 018 BO: 22 ae 
done | eansas Olty. Power & Dight Coq. 2 occa usc oe ank ano nna ne a EA Aug. 6, 1951 13, 700 13,700 | Apr. 4, 1952 7, 585 55 90 
14886) | Arkansas-Missourl Power. C0. 22. 6acckascsccnannccnodsncncocce-ncnceccus Oct. 1,1951 72 72 | Mar. 14, 1952 22 80. NEE E 
18202 }.-_-- i ee a re i AAR y SAE gO ca ee ie Lass wins ps SP ES Feb. 14, 1952 139 139 | Mar. 28, 1952 49 36 eee 
30867. 1. Missouri Public Service Co. 2 eae ce wee cee comenpcnndocenugdpe Apr. 28, 1952 8, 240 3,240 | July 10,1952 1, 458 45 20 
23180 | Union Electric Company of Missouri-.-.-.-.-..--.--------------------- Nov. 7, 1952 173 173 | Jan. 26, 1953 95 Bas Peeks 
23938 |...-. CoA ALISAR EDME T TA ATES A E O i END a SO Ca ANE NI oe Dec. 29, 1952 59 59 | Feb. 16, 1953 32 BS Po T 
23945 ļ----- OS TA ER T a SE ARC E AE AAE VEEE AT IEE, T ANE P OE A oh Sd ie E E O Ce O AE O IA 208 208 | Feb. 17, 1953 115 BGs RAD Da, ESN 
20722 4, mansas City rower & Light Oo aeaaea cenee ecamnanetaonasnennsm A June 6,1955 27,375 26,775 | July 26,1955 17, 404 65 156 
30223 | Union Electric Company of Missouri. .+...-........---.-.--.----.----.- July 25, 1955 4, 576 4,381 | Dec. 15, 1955 2, 848 ran My pare Rape REY 
30224 |.---. Fo aa BR, S05 e e IIT Se aie A re Sec em yeas ald peat ae Ne BRS pps eal te a ee 1,791 1,785 | Nov. 22, 1955 1, 160 OS. ERA 
20687 1 Kansas City. Power & Light Of. -aoina ndn n a laa Sept. 18, 1955 4, 932 4,932 |----- rs fo Nag ance 3, 206 T aaa 
30906 | Empire Distributing Hlectrie Co_-___..---....-2..-2---.20---2-- 2-2 -o oe Dec. 8, 1955 1, 668 1,668 | Feb. 2,1956 1, 001 OOo see 
31005 | Union Electric Company of Missouri.-......-.....----.-.--.----------- Dee, 19, 1955 2, 351 2,171 | June 1, 1956 760 BBs [Ss eat 
81025. | Missoutl PUNHO DOVUD Ooi... os anoni hannan bana nna Dee, 21, 1955 4, 077 4,077 | Feb. 27, 1956 1, 427 | 35 24 
81037 | Union Electric Company of Missouri_..-......--...-.----------.------- Dec. 22, 1955 37, 764 37, 764 | Feb. 14, 1956 13, 217 35 250 

EBUTE y TA KAREE E S AE RE a A AE TD Ler) BAL EAEN AES AEE E sel A EONA 153, 830 150, 264) 4 coo. edan MO SAB mace tree 803 
MONTANA 

5180 a ON fo ae Or Sa AR RDN ee P EE SUS E EA A AAE eR Mar. 21, 1951 $5, 445 $5,410 | July 3, 1951 $1, 353 25 60 
ae th Oe Ca es ce EEA ss na--------| June 22, 1953 607 607 | Aug. 13,1953 182 80 ech 
30384 Paaie Power & Light Co Aug. 9,1955 1, 540 1, 540 | Dec. 15, 1955 1, 001 6B) RE 
E R ER POWOE? s E A N O ee E S IS Dec. 27, 1955 15, 000 15,000 | Mar. 29, 1956 9, 750 65 50 

Ph OMe tec D EA A at R adden E A E E E EEY E O OE EEE E a E wane seaebaae 22, 592 E T a ERA EE AET ES a I. pee eg 110 
NEVADA 
28477) Southern: Nevada: Power OO- ieseana aatan aiaa nsa Li aanne Sept. 13, 1954 $6, 672 $6,632 | Dec. 27,1955 $2, 321 35 44 
81150 A BENA fy EAE ES daia SRS ee pic VR pec ea) a A E cM Dee. 30, 1955 8, 319 8,319 | Feb. 23, 1956 2, 912 35 60 
DOG eee oad REAREN A AE IVE E ERE E A EPRA S pe y RNAAR 14, 991 OSL IAEE E EE EA Ge 288 bese? ; 104 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

5978 | Public Service Company of New Hampshire.....-...-..-.-------------- Mar. 22, 1951 $1, 290 $112 | Sept. 21, 1951 $28 yy PIENEN, 
14889 |_..-- ee E N A DE a a ON ss oe eee Oct. 3,1951 9, 255 9, 207 | Mar. 18, 1952 3, 956 43 80 
17910 |<. Gets as oe dS in ea te ate eee ead E E E Jan. 31, 1952 1, 310 1,310 | Apr. 2, 1952 590 4S loess ae 
22620 | Connecticut River Power & New England Power Co......--.------.---- Sept. 30, 1952 42,713 38, 980 | Mar. 28, 1956 19, 490 50 150 
23752 | Public Service Company of New Hampshire_-._.........-------..-.---- Dec. 15, 1952 9, 076 9,076 | May 21, 1953 4, 084 45 40 
25534 fcio Ca Fy SS Ee i E Be ec EEEE N AEA EN A E A E A A EE May 14, 1953 815 815 | June 10, 1953 448 Lele MRE pele ra 
29582 |....- CQO e ete Se. SEN wae OE Seance ema E E nee PEE E EE A EENE May 10, 1955 7, 000 7,000 | Nov. 25, 1955 4, 550 65 44 

af gap rt Leelee Sa SER MERCE EEN SE pel fom oS Po Ra O E. Wy UR ORE tet 71, 459 G6; GOOF anue 38,146") secon ene 314 
NEW JERSEY 

June 14,1951 $861 $721 | Mar. 19, 1952 $108 15 

EPA PA ca a GR ll EE ame eo FEIE E E IN E E S EN, ERA pen) ACU. gon a 608 608 | Feb. ab, 1952 122 20 

July 30, 1951 105 106) feo. G0Gs. 52 Fe 21 20 

Aug. 10, 1951 45, 999 45,721 | Feb. 5, 1952 22, 663 50 

Sept. 28, 1951 493 T S E E ae 20 

JETE ACA SEINER S a AE E E E EII, ES E E A, A, EAN EE eae T ERL E E 2 To VELP 95 95 | Mar. 0, 1952 33 35 

ct. 15,1951 Mar. 19, 1952 127 20 

i Nov. 5,1951 42 42 | Mar. 17, 1952 17 40 

do. Nov. 15, 1951 48 48 | Mar, 19, 1952 17 35 

Philadelphia Electric Co.. Nov. 19, 1951 900 900 | Apr. 2, 1952 180 20 

17088 | Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Dec. 28, 1951 27, 000 27,000 | Apr. 7, 1952 10, 800 40 

17641 ss Jan, 2,1952 824 824 | May 6, 1952 371 45 

a $ 5: Wan RER ica COS he tates RRMA itl gg Coy ote te Ca es Wa Co eee Apr. 1,1952 2, May 1,1952 1, 239 55 

22042 | Atlantic OHS- RIOTO 00 een ee fev aiitenncenncae Oct. 238, 1952 13, 871 13, 871 | Dec. 1, 1952 6, 242 45 
Ple CA ROPE y (Yen eat pc) EEA tr SANE ERS AEN FAE A LIN PEDE, WLC Nee Pa A June 24, 1953 , O74 3,074 | July 28, 1953 1, 383 cs Pepe salen ce 
81111 | Public Service Electric & Gas Co-_-..2.2222-. 63-255. ne eee eee Dec. 29, 1955 9, 700 9,365 | Aug. 21, 1956 3, 746 40 E a ese 
31087 PoC Heli Nee lil yogis Rem ee A NT ES aS TER ate Sapte ea elem i Dec. 27, 1955 3, 300 3,300 | Mar. 65, 1957 1, 320 r o A I coe ee 
Total = 2.05 este AAI REN SEA aan A EEEN so cp fp bod tas taps os hac sens E la ear AA im 109, 808 109, 003 |..... owl deo nee BESTT A ddonwoune: 535 

NEW MEXICO 

5740 | Southwestern Public Service Co... wenn nen ee ence ene en ee ence e- Mar, 22, 1951 $58 $58 | Mar, 13, 1952 $12 20 0 
15484 |... RG rade ere MMOL BL Seek E E ee ee ee Aa Ce Seta eee Oct. 31,1951 3, 334 8,334 | Apr. 7, 1952 1, 834 55 19 
15687 | Public Service Co. of New Mexico............--..-. n O E SE Nov. 1,1951 6, 045 6,045 | May 19, 1952 3, 328 55 40 
18818 |... la Co ge te Aa ied AN aca A A AER MS Rap a pe LE LEN pyc E Mar. 5, 1952 4, 626 4,626 | May 14, 1952 2, 544 55 30 
18836 |..... 1 Co SANERAS Aue Te eM a LCR Le MES = Ty SRS DE ak UZ RON Pec Mt IDES ES eee ye ia, tale) S Cos SNE 556 556 | May 9, 1952 806 op eRe cS 
18837 |..... Oe E ts ae el ee le SE D a alae. den oto ses E eae tea. a ees RT 698 698 }_.... fe b RR 384 DOi aaa 
48838) Oila eee ee cA ben RN Sines. PENA 5A ES et a eee he Die ee 00. 32..-2 271 271 | May 8, 1952 149 COU neces 
25417 | El Pas Electric Co_..-_-... ARM Ape > EE am are RRA SG May 4, 1953 4, 800 4,800 | July 2,1953 2, 640 55 30 
26109 | Basin Light & Power Co___-_-.......... ate a E Se ee ea oe ay eo Ops 225 222 | July 24, 1953 67 DOT METRE 
20586 | Southwestern Public Service Co......-.-.----------- ASL ES A May 16, 1955 9, 045 9,036 | July 14, 1955 5, 874 65 75 
30332 | Public Service Oo. of New Mexico.....---c--------------neeneencennene ‘Aug. 3, 1955 4, 985 4,985 | Dec. 13, 1955 1, 745 35 30 
oond. EI Paso Wlectiic Oo ec coe cw cannes ara aS Bean: Dec. 16, 1955 6, 775 6,775 | Feb. 27,1956 4,065 60 |.-~..----- 

otal i. T- sacl PTA PRAGAAN E AE AAE O EEE AA g g a T aa 41, 418 Él 8981. ccceesenupnawe 22, 948 J.o... 224 


a e e e e a 
A 
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List by States of certificates of necessity issued for electric power facilities from the start of the program in 1950 through May 1, 1957—Con: 


June 19 


NEW YORK 
Tax Amount 
amorti- Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
zation Company Date filed Date certified | amortized | certified | (thou- 
No. Applied Certified (thousands) ands) 


(thousands) | (thousands) 


ee eee 


Mar, 22, 1951 $28, 500 $28, 333 | Nov. 25 1951 

PRA do te B A RA 10, 572 TOSI bee nn Oe 

EE aT APET E hee ch Sit aL wien E cai Gee pre eee ater Skane mea = SOMO RN 4,930 BOE bene TAOS a 

Mar. 5 1951 69, 225 69, 225 | Jan. Je 1952 

Po EE SSE A ENE eee Se ae see ee SR 2 cee EL! I ERS SR vets 8 45, 800 8D BOO in OO enema 

Be Ce sees Ve ES See Ma Ba emma ene ena Ogg tee es 20, 700 16, 0081 T, O 

May g; 1951 8, 121 8, 121 Fas 6, 1952 

June ‘a 1951 7, 836 4; G28. Tene ro CS ee 

do June 15, 1951 17, 142 W742 en. GO ee 

14162 | Niagara Mohawk Power. Corp--_...--22..--2- 2-2 bce eon ene Aug. 29, 1951 25, 200 25,200 | Jan. 14,1952 
14445 Long TOAL hene Oo. on. Sasuke tk secs a eet Sept. 10, 1951 17, 894 17,894 | Apr. 2, 1952 
14595 } Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.-_--...-.-..;-------224c--2-2 22-22 a Sept. 20, 1951 2, 631 2,631 | Jan. 28, 1952 
14713 | Consolidated Edison of New York-.----.---------.-.-----------.-----.- Sept. 27, 1951 31, 600 31,600 | Jan. 22, 1952 
15177 f New York State Electric & Gas Co.....-.--.----- cons Oct. 19, 1951 64 64 | Mar. 14, 1952 
16362 |, Niagara Menawk Power. Corp... 2... .2-- 225.1 oe ole ce Oct. 30,1951 12, 000 11,609 | Apr. 9, 1952 
15483. F Central Hudson: Gas & Electric.Co.. 222-2 2-2 -s no enn ees Oct. 31,1951 10, $62 10, 962 ar. 31, 1952 
Pole) ene Sne BAgnting OOo soo ginora ee Jan. © 2, 1952 18, 024 18, 024 | Mar. 14, 1952 
17696 | Niagara Mohawk Power Corp...-...---+-.-.-------.5---------4----4--- Jan. 28,1952 280 194 | July 14,1952 
17925 |... Pie: San Pe MN Me ARSE E AMS E E Feb. 5,1952 15, 328 15,278 | May 7,1952 
10645. b. Beng, Island Lighting Co. . 262. als a Ee a pr. 15, 1952 18,175 17,675 | June 2,1952 
WLT E Weiacera Mohawk Power. 00. -ornan apiadar ped dt a AOS May 7, 1952 92 92 | June 6,1952 
Doe e mock ana eaens Power ©0.. 0.20005 nk ce es an nce aaa May 15, 1952 13, 500 13, 500 | July 16,1952 
20270 |...-- NN a esas Sa pao E open nips OE A cam Eee a to (ayer alk 555 555 | July 18,1952 
ERs Bee Rk siete S aS nm nag 6 Lawn dttranewntlibion nh A Or EES tiset s3 AEO 2, 330 2,327 | July 15,1952 
20272 |- Gea re a ee ee seen eee dae anes 875 875 | July 21,1952 
Pour wiidvare Weonnwk rower Oorp...- ..csccccn noe couch pacucenseenwestnaenes May 06, 1952 78 78 | June 17,1952 
2063%- f- ON SE Mey aa 0 my ale a a Re 2818 OE Ney ASAE GM Meee AS Fen ee A, May 28, 1952 76 51 | June 24, 1952 
20603 |...-- EM Se a CSS oi e S PEE EEE A e E E June 2, 1952 140 94 | July 3,1952 
21130 fe OO RIL A SN EERE E N A, EOS EE Eo D June 30,1952 3, 964 3,962 | July 17,1952 
21565 |----- DO ATE A A E EE E ET A CANS July 21,1952 101 100 | Aug. 11,1952 
22022 | New York State Electric & Gas Corp--.-.-.-..-----.-.-----------.----- Aug. 19,1952 25, 342 25,287 | Mar. 6,1953 
DOA | Niagara Mohawk. Power -Corp-. =... ~~~. 5.225 noe een eee cn Nov. 6,1952 4, 275 4,275 | Mar, 26, 1953 
24431 | New York State Electric & Gas Corp.-..~.-<------2-2-- ene eee Feb. 10,1953 1, 847 1,837 | Apr. 1,1953 
25489 Cerig Mohawk Power Corp-------- May 8, 1953 330 330 | June 1,1953 
-qd June 4,1953 5, 248 5,246 | July 6, 1953 

d 4, 522 4, 500 | Oct. 2%, 1955 
4, 820 ERS Bere «ae 

July 13, 1958 2, 200 2, 098 rere 7, 1953 

Aug. 10, 1953 178 178 | Sept. 22, 1953 

----| May 12,1955 1, 393 1,354 | July 19, 1955 

30089 wey York State Electrie.&:Gas Corp: ii ee es July 14, 1955 2, 488 2,483 | Aug, 15, 1955 
30406 = Mohawk Power: Corp.. -=s i upna sae uenee aes Aug. 12, 1955 433 424 | Dec. 12,1955 
sy ts) STA SSIES a A ee UR ae RRP ONL: A le ya ad sapere a A Dee. 30, 1955 627 627 | June 11, 1956 
31290 New York State Electric’ & Gas Corp... ....<..--- 2. nen nenccecsececwns Feb. 20, 1956 597 597 | May 4, 1956 
PROT ae tae a se eh E a a ge a EES 440, 995 RES I PRS a ee Oe 

- 
NORTH CAROLINA 

TSO e ESE OTe OWE (OO. go oon cc iodo ceva cco E E NE EN Jan. 10,1951 $1, 225 $1,127 | Jan. 16,1952 
2834. 42-22. Cee ee ee E COA D AE P EAE Bore be ee ane e a GAAN Feb. M4, 1951 886, 218 | Sept. 22, 1951 
2835 |..--- Oot See Se ee ee Ns eee ene oe Ss ges vee 172 172 | Jan. 16, 1952 
Sree comroura rower @ Bight Co... ssc csc ncn blc cnc shunbp con A aneis June DA 1951 9, 250 9,250 | Feb. 15, 1952 
TOS 1 Nwemtenale Power O0 Linra adena e a o aa dedeewede Dee. 20, 1951 2, 355 2,355 | Jan. 18,1952 
18550 icine Hlectri¢ Power Co. ER NENE E AEE dnc E DE s ERE, O A S, Feb. 28, 1952 1, 200 1,188 | Mar. 31, 1952 
O U ORRAT: O aE EO E E EEA T E S cP La 83, 545 33,095 | Aug. 3, 1953 
19484 ENEN Power Co.. Apr. 7,1952 4,024 4,024 } June 3,1952 
Carolina Power & Light Co- -| June 30, 1952 17, 436 17,416 | Oct. 8, 1952 

Nov. 24, 1952 13, 175 13,175} Jan. 28, 1953 

May 12, 1955 17, 925 17, 803 | July 21, 1955 

Sa ie ee cee a pa ae BNE ENS ie Oct. 4, 1955 22, 500 22,450 | Dee. 12, 1955 

Ue oho a aa tn Sea Ws Gone hag is Se eet a ak CRN stares gray oa aa no ra ana 123, 693 122; 273 j-i ssccceecscece 


NORTH DAKOTA 


gogo), |) paontana Dako Utilities Co. 222. eee eh eee July 30, 1953 | $6, 340 $6, 080° | Sept. 3, 1953 | $3, 040 | 50 | 25 
OHIO 

ET LA lectne OO. ot os ee S Mar. 21, 1951 $197 $197 | June 22, 195t $49 25 
5408 |. Cleveland Electric Linois Co__........ eect Mar. 22, 1951 13, 935 13,935 | Sept. 1,1951 6,271 45 
Bae eiciinois Cras & Wlecerie O0 -ienn anann a E Unhe Gnoma e aes pe 24, 843 24,736 | Dec. 28, 195t 8, 658 35 
“eee WEG wat Sete at need E E N EA E E TNS TE: waa 15,025 15025 haaa Ain 7,513 50 
a Ea Aar aa A DI o T DER S ELE A EA ESE ee eee Mar. 22, 1951 17, 318 17,216 | June 15,1951 4, 304 25 
5902 |----- eaten ened PASEET S NESS SEEE E a AE E S EO A Apr. at 1951 65, 241 65, 241 {-._-- et ar a 42, 407 65 
Seamer OS see og os gon nm cde oma caine | Luce G0rc nod 5, 052 § O19}. ou l: (eae 2, 259 45 
; 6934 A ARDAN d FAN TERRE BESO > (sean oe , 394 O EEEa AO Sa , 808 65 
6358 |._..- o E Ra A ST A O S E E 28 Ss IS Mar. 23,1951 63 6t | Mar. 14, 1952 18 30 
6360 |._--_ R E E E A E PE E E E E E E EE a eee ide Se 208 208 | Mar. 18, 1952 52 25 
9606 | Cleveland Electric Illinois Co. May 25, 1951 22 22 | Sept. 2, 1955 7 30 
10449 | Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co_ June 13,1951 2,119 2,119 | Apr. 14,1952 1,377 65 
11601 | Cleveland Electric Illuminating C ----| June 22, 1951 49, 256 49,256 | Sept. 2, 1955 27, 091 55 
EPC OC ais V a a a des July 21,1951 32, 120 31,879 | Mar. 15, 1952 11, 158 35 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. Aug. 17, 1951 589 589 | Sept. 2, 1955 118 20 
yn. ey ays do. 35 35 | Mar. 17,1952 9 25 
SON es Pet do- 27 27 | Mar. 38, 1952 5 20 
SR A Cees do 64 64 | Sept. 2, 1955 13 20 
JASE noes wave) AUS, 2A Bene 183 183 | Feb. 18, 1952 73 40 
CERUTA RO Sept. 28, 1951 20, 420 20,385 | Mar. 26, 1952 13, 250 65 
Nov. 8,1951} - 606 606 | Apr. 29, 1952 212 35 
Nov. 15, 1951 28. 28 | Apr. 30, 1952 10 35 
Dee. 13, 1951 61 61 | Mar. 18, 1952 21 35 
Dec. 28, 1951 118 118 | Apr. 30, 1952 47 40 
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List by States of certificates of necessity issued for electric power facilities from the start of the program in 1950 through May 1, 1957—Con. 


OHIO—Continued 
Tax é Amount 
amorti- z Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
zation Company ‘ Date filed Date’ certified | amortized | certified | (thou- 
No. Applied Certified (thousands) sands) 
(thousands) | (thousands) 
orar a oe dworn Oot. tee So. A er oe ee a ieee Jan. — 3, 1952 $47, 740 $47,643 | Mar. 31, 1952 
17812 | Cleveland Electric Dluminating Co..__....2....-.....--..-....------_-- Jan. 29, 1952 536 536 | May 7, 1952 
18061 [i EE REANA Aa, AE E SEEE eB E RS OL SURE S S ENR ee Oa Feb. 7,1952 51 51 | Apr. 21, 1952 
asd E SIOR F OWE 00. N T AREE EA ESS i ee E Feb. 29,1952 821 726 | May 6,1952 
18708 | American Gas & Electric Service Corp_-.._.........-....-..-..---.-.---]----- dooa 110 110 | July 9, 1952 
BLE A K a i Sa a T AR cps ils Sera E ey Sirdar eae eco, NLD th a ONET. 602 581 | July 15, 1952 
n A E D Da O T DE e A EO E o SEE A E A E A A Mar. 17, 1952 31 31 | May 5,1952 
20002 |----- 53 Pe A a AA ET fe SE Ee E or AEE AR EAE AE SA May 1,1952 170 170 | June 6,1952 
20101 |____- US ROD a Pel EE ES RN AE PE A HORI ARE AE SS May 7, 1952 60 60 } June 17, 1952 
E aW MEVATE OREO ee E ee dag Sue E EAT May 9,1952 316 316 | June 20, 1952 
2162)|}Ohio Edison: Co o-. 222 et Be ey ret (a, A a es e May 12,1952 2, 061 25048 } inst dono 22) 
90158 }.2-.- Rt races cata os EEE a ene a A ee A peu Ao WEA Sc E Soa ee do. 2 =. 764 751 | June Da 1952 
20692 | Cleveland Electric Dluminating Co_._.__..--...-.-...---.-----.----.-.- June 5, 1952 183 183 | Sept. 29, 1955 
Beebe) ONO Power (0-2 ~~. oss sh aE ae ee Me Sate E June 20, 1952 344 344 | July 7, 1952 
i June 28, 1952 29, 312 28,709 | Oct. 15, 1952 
June 26, 1952 291 291 | July 15,1952 
Aug, 26, 1952 357 345 | Sept. 11, 1952 
Sept. 24, 1952 948 810 | Nov. 17, 1952 
Dec. 18, 1952 245 245 | Feb. 16,1953 
Dec. 31, 1952 3, 464 3,464 | June 25, 1953 
Apr. 17, 1953 710 710 | Apr. 24, 1953 
May 11, 1953 28, 412 28,412 | June 8, 1953 
June 2, 1953 14, 801 10,944 | July 8, 1953 
June 18, 1953 130 113 | July 14, 1953 
-| July 9, 1953 1, 455 1,146 | Aug. 7, 1953 
ves mrda d0=<22222: 65, 256 64,851 | Aug. 25, 1953 
do -| Sept. 15, 1953 3, 862 3, 862 | Oct. 28, 1953 
Cleveland Electric Iuminating Co- _-.| Nov. 2,1953 342 342 | Nov. 27, 1953 
Jan. 5, 1955 869 869 | Apr. 7, 1955 
29472 | Cleveland Electric Wluminating Co_....-.-..-.222--22 eee -- May 4, 1955 1, 342 1,332 | June 14, 1955 
290151) Cincinnat! Ga Mlertzic Co. cece cece nea June 29, 1955 23, 343 23,343 | Oct. 18, 1955 
RD CDE E E a a D crc A eee ES S Aug. 1,1955 17,111 16,976 | Dee. 15, 1955 
30291 | Cleveland Edison Illuminating Co-..-.......-.2-1--- 2 ue] eee BO 2 ci 5, 487 5,387 | Nov. 9, 1955 
30370 | Columbus Southern Ohio Electric Co_.-.-2_.---..----2--.-------------- Aug. 9, 1955 80, 015 30,015 | Nov. 29, 1955 
30405 | Cleveland Electric Ihmminating Co... 2-2 ee Aug. 12, 1955 80, 144 30,144 | Nov. 1,1955 
30445 |__-_. QO ee tae Some te gee elaine S So Cada et eu veliee Ropes ee Aug. 19, 1955 6,775 | Dee. 9, 1955 
20808 iT" Obio Power Ce a ME AEE eo ee ee 2 Se a E, Aug. 30, 1955 61, 034 61,034 | Nov. 29, 1955 
80825 | Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.._................----1..-.--.---.-- Nov. 23, 1955 5, 672 5,672 | Jan. 10,1956 
imes Tl Ohio Power Cows ee ae ee hoe eo thae ol e a toe Nov. 29, 1955 2, 021 1,756 | Feb. 2, 1956 
31020. |... EO Se AE iid eo aa ee RO a Ses pL SP i ks ee XS ane ee Dec. 21, 1955 310 300 | June 7, 1956 
31021 f=. Ya eT AMEE dio, col, PRE a Lege OC RAE A I lye CRS RE ROR # al Goris 343 343 | 22-2. AOxe2 52264 
31056 | o- Fa Fe POA DENE = Uf, eal 2 E EAS E be i ER ad Va E, Dec. 27, 1955 533 533 |=. 2-- C0245 3. 
SII if 25. CE eea DO eased wine wood A ences la ety go cae eee E A R a- Dec. 30, 1955 474 448 | June 8, 1956 
811381 Ct EE Rac el aaia | 2) 5 in ne po S Fy EAE Pa sped PA Sd, GE E E E EA AE OO gin 120 120 | June 11, 1956 
S30 fun Or L EE gn im on BE PE oa EE O E r e E ET E E o etn 150 150 |____- O22 3 e's 
SENS ORIG NSO sae lo arc a ake oe eee Sb ot tae i ee ea See Dec. 29, 1955 76, 980 46,151 | June 24, 1956 
32308 |...-- TS a er eal I cd ais mm hip vo posi ok E TEE oleh eee eM EE E Feb. 25, 1957 2, 524 2, 524 | Mar. 14, 1957 
RSF OMO Mower acy co ccc tie ae Pema poe ee gerne Le Sere Feb. -7,1957 20, 152 20,152 | Mar. 26,1957 
82323. ON: EO a. ss uncon iA NA aE a n E ta a aE Feb. 28,1957 19, 195 19,195 |. 60.5 eae 
82176 | Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co_...............-.--.......-..--.---- Dec. 26, 1956 27, 471 2447) Leck ce GOs sees 
We Fhe S VAr n fas Hg ape Ca RS ap ay APERE TE AERE nrg A MRR Raber pep te, 3 panes ange) PAET TE i 798, 218 750; 814-4 EEEE AE 
OKLAHOMA 
15869 | Public Service Company of Oklahoma.............--.-.---..----------- Nov. 6, 1951 $11, 751 $11, 751 | June 20, 1952 $6, 463 55 60 
Dies a PIPN: r PTA ARE ETNEA ENE -NAS made AEEA AERA ARAE POE ET July 31,1952 9, 008 8,974 | Oct. 2,1952 4, 935 55 60 
24057 | Oklahoma: das G Elocirió Co. ccc cs ek ce nu ian nn a a Jan. 23,1953 11, 982 11,982 | Apr. 22,1953 7, 788 65 105 
29570 |-..-- be Yet say pe A SE A Epe EMMA) ANN NRT mae PAAR O O ETORRA ae Es URE See w May 16, 1955 17, 460 17,445 | July 14, 1955 11, 339 65 180 
nE d oI CRRA: Cs YI E a PUPS sa OME SOT rs UIE pe Ege FRY 4--2} Dec. 8,1955 17, 317 17,317 | Feb. 14, 1956 11, 256 65 150 
31171 Public Service Company of Oklahoma..........-.2 2 26.---- ee. eee Dec. 31, 1955 48, 719 48,719 | Mar. 29, 1956 31, 667 65 392 
of ele AR as cea N EE EN AA E a N EA E, a A khe 116, 237 416, 188 tae eee oe 40) 848 Tvs sedans 947 
OREGON 
1766 Jan. 22,1951 $22, 320 $22,260 | Jan. 14, 1952 $14, 469 65 108 
12913 -| July 10, 1951 2, 750 2,750 | Dec. 7, 1951 1, 375 50 15 
18125 Galifornia Oregon Power Co -| Feb. 11, 1952 37, 820 36,873 | May 14, 1952 23, 963 65 193 
24718 | Portland General Electric Co Mar. 3, 1953 4, 800 4,294 | Apr. 2, 1953 2, 791 e sai Poet St 
Aug. 1, 1955 4, 250 4, 250 ec, 15, 1955 2, 762 65 25 
Sebel (ep 18, 300 13,300 | Dee. 6, 1955 “8, 645 65 50 
Dec. 27, 1955 13, 903 13,871 | Feb. 29, 1956 9, 016 65 80 
elas ocala cakes E SOENE ed Plait hee E SIA ean hs Sm meee e ENER $9, 143 07,008 ee ccattoucdess Grr Okt loneccansns' 471 
PENNSYLVANIA 
5005: |. Pennsylvania Power Go. 5 36 oo a toe a aa a Da Mar. 21, 1951 $13, 207 $13,077 | July 13, 1951 $4, 577 35 85 
6558. 'l- Pennsylvania Power da Light Co... sk ee Mar. 23, 1951 24, 599 24,599 | July 10, 1951 6, 150 25 100 
0637 TPhniiadeinbkia Looe tog oS a UR May 17, 1951 45, 000 44,200 | Feb. 27, 1952 24, 310 55 250 
12042 [sz caer oe a e a tet pen eh Gs DE step MN hee a Di June 14, 1951 2, 520 2,520 | Sept. 17, 1952 595 77S bala a Se 
12477 Penney ee Póvoa @RASn DCG ee ee ae eos aa June 25 1951 36, 907 36,907 | Apr. 9, 1952 20, 299 55 125 
aT T rA ens £1 YON MRT A REP NY I S eae ANS RIT RUA USL ASTD ihe LR Aug. 7,1951 1, 185 1,185 | Mar. 19, 1952 415 T D pate i 
14438 Phitadeiphia Electrie' Con. ean deen OM SRS A Lae, Sept. 10 1951 2, 860 2,860 | Feb. 27, 1952 1, 573 ga eaten E 
PROCS Mie al OO ae cs ee Sel oe a ye Sion er beg, gee ee Jan. 23, 1952 27, 000 27,000 | Mar. 26, 1952 14, 850 55 150 
15392 Aa AT, Power & tight OO Ee See eee Oct. 26,1951 32, 457 82, 210 | Apr. 30, 1952 14, 494 45 133 
16017 | Pennsylvania Water Power Co...--.:----..-.-.-..----. SERET Pe ae Oct. 31, 1951 1,193 1,193 | Apr. 11, 1952 656 tty peer aba 
16030 |....- 311 oy A Rg SP SRE ALE eae US ES ee Semis Mpa e TA es Nov. 1, 1951 18, 591 13, 591 | Apr. 4,1952 6, 116 45 60 
16204 A RA retin Power Oo 223 3 Se en oe ee Te Nov. 26, 1951 20, 332 19, 023 | July 22, 1952 9, 512 50 125 
TOSS bd CUS VEVEAUA-P OWET; O08. oat Jane bob a a an adic e a E AR Dee. 28, 1951 58 58 | June 23, 1952 Fs mene ʻ 
16886 |..... ct a tis ke seit mii a e baa sully UNS ee ie aura kage yD hia Tei s aeni 80 80 | Mar. 20, 1952 20 SF AeA s A 
16887 |... r Ea n rae EO OT EE E e E E R R OEN SER] VAA i Eol ohai 29 29 | Apr. 30,1952 12 1 SR SE 
Tian vest Penn Power Co... <.. 5 se a a ee ee oe Jan. 2; 1952 669 664 | Apr. 29, 1952 266 lay RS A 
SE E nuedernnus Mlectric Co. en ee oe i ee a 0S ass 30, 500 30,207 | May 8, 1952 9, 062 30 
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List by States of certificates of necessity issued for electric power facilities from the start of the program in 1950 through May 1, 1957—Con.. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Date filed i i i (thou- 
Applied Certified sands) 
(thousands) | (thousands) 


West Penn Power Co. Feb. 5,1952 58 SB, FOB STOR SE Yn BB os 

Pennsylvania Electric Co May 6, 1952 15, 1952 250 

do M 28, 1952 16, 1952 

19, 1952 24, 1952 

14, 1952 . 15,1953 

. 16,1953 15, 1953 

13, 1953 6, 1953 

Philadelphia Electric Co 14, 1953 3, 1953 

West Penn Power Co 2, 1953 96. 1508 0) ° 0 ARB ee E ree ra 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co . 18, 1953 19, 1955 133 

West Penn Power Co . 19,1954 7 8, 1956 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co 28, 1955 20; 10568 > RS ORS a OB ioe ae oo 

West Penn Power Co 3, 1955 Dee. 8, 1955 165 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co . 10,1955 Absecon l RESO | aD back ES 

Pennsylvania Power Co s 90 

West Penn Power Co z 7 Dee. 15, 1955 
d Ane. 27, 1956 


Feb. 14, 1956 165 
May 4, 1956's = TIO “Shia ee 
May 17, 1956 
May 3, 1956 
ae 15, 1956 


2, 031 

7515 | South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 2.22. occ wenn soroetan eann Mar. 26, 1951 $8, 371 $5, 667 hae bg 1952 $1, 153 20 40 
7616 |... ee ge N o wadadunedcpsedsdenn dur E T r E AE rs Ce a 260 2600) - dos. 52. 52 
7518) EOM CPS ee a loa ds ENY. PELEA A EEPE AE E EE E A A E E ERS ERR ci Ce eR 1, 254 y Re I DRESSA 1 See! 251 
16320) l; ooh GO. CEE N Sa Yee Jan. 15,1952 104 104 | Mar. 19, 1952 21 
16892 | South Carolina Generating Co__.- Dec. 28, 1951 24, 103 24,048 | Mar. 14, 1952 10, 822 
S6805- | Both Caroling Wlectric & Gas Oo: . . 255. ost le kO JOS wcdeeonse[ ene l DORs Sooke 105 Ae Saag ri Ls Seda 17 


16894 |..... T EAE AEE RLON LNE E AARE EA dial Gade ack Seam eae SA wads hina REPEC T 165 165 | Feb. 29, 1952 33 
18804 |..... S Mar. 5,1952 190 190 | Jan. 6,1953 95 
19288 |..... co fs D AAE GEER Mar. 27, 1952 26 26 | Apr. 29, 1952 10 
20754 |... GO Thee iia tea O ENN ES June 9, 1952 225 225 | July 16, 1952 101 
23366 News. a (tape AE EN ARDEA ONGC Ve ante ea” cok AS Nov. 19, 1952 44 44 | Jan. 65,1953 20 
25827 | South Carolina Generating Co___........ 2-2-2. AAA A ---| June 10, 1953 16, 926 16,926 | July 28, 1953 9, 309 
30956 | South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. .-.-2-222-22-2 Loe eee eee nnn ens oe se Dee. 13, 1955 34, 571 34, 571 | Feb. 10, 1956 22, 471 

$2112 ju. 2. (ag STERN SA pal arr ND mR Speman, AVE SR MESS sek, PE eS Dee. 4, 1956 1, 151 1,151 | Feb. 6, 1957 633 es [E FT AOAN SE 

= Salis 1 souti Carotina Generating Oo... oc conn Sade a neniama enbe dOs iecwe 213 p26 ea Aoa ca 117 14h AR 

otal RA E E A E E E A E ASEE E E E EEN E A 87, 708 BE OIG) OSSEE DREES E AS ROB We eee 540 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


6236.:-Northern-States-Power Co: 2- <2 ssc cce senescent cows bocce cee ee weasce Mar. 23, 1951 $3, 320 $3, 320 | June 27, 1951 $830 25 20 
3550) | olack Hilis:Power & Light Cow... wooo cco cece etecdol es ws Sept. 24, 1952 142 126 | Nov. 12, 1952 71 OG TAR ARRAT, 
RAE EY Co EEE RENS PE R N ON PEN I EE AUS ec ie a a E EA E tO, le nie Mine 3, 462 BESO Papi as ais ap ianao a 20 
TENNESSEE 
50301 Appalachian Electric Power Co0.........--scencccecnncasnuccecncwccecce- Apr. 4,1951 $212 $212 | June 15, 1951 $53 721% AN E N 
poa EER E a IIA ea do a G e A S E E A E E ay 19, 1952 1,819 1,810 | June 24, 1952 528 i ERNEA, 
AOA) Uai arenaga EA A ihn o Ma a aTi Bay EE od ED SE ES E E July 19,1955 1, 621 1,602 | Oct. 20,1955 1, 041 1 Se E 
$2203’: -A ppalachian: Electric. Power C0... 32... -ecccesesnsnenceddecaewonnene Feb. 19, 1957 760 760 | Mar. 14, 1957 266 BON a EE 
EOLA A AEB a ea RET EPEN TA a S OAE EDE NEE E E E L PEE DO S PANES 4, 412 R A as OSs» SIE Yy gees ep ae 0 
TEXAS 
5732 | Southwestern Public Service Co... none nncwc nn cencenensncneneccn- Mar. 2 1951 $4, 394 $4, 394 | June at, 1951 $1, 099 25 38 
5733 |.s- Ose wade mts PE E E AE NAE AR, EEES E SENE a S OEA R; i a aoe me Paa ESE e li E aia PA E 
ITE S PRS go E PE TAE AEA A R SUA AE E E R S E A O E SE E E EAA yr he 217 2 id DETO qo pat aud og 54 Piri AREER 
Bea o e EENE PAR OPNE A E EII E E A E LES P dosan 16, 779 16, 510 | Jan. 17,1952 9, 081 55 150 
6383 Wont mere Utilities a SRE E ikd nbd cea beeen ee Be ATAN Mar. 23, 1951 141 141 | Mar. 17, 1952 28 P EIE paki pa le 
120238" }<-3- I AE BE a P RACIO ASE ces Lan a empath nen treed tate ei nin G E al ane E A A June 14,1951 108 108 | Mar. 18, 1952 22 > ea ed ts 
Teeter OBO TOOUIC ROL ison Gey ue cock noncsecacnacensahsonoaduasucwelgeade July 9,1951 465 444 | Feb. 4, 1952 288 a ig Pe NS ap apy 
JEO cE Wost Foras UHE OOT- 5 ode ccs ececcndvcewe dee numuubeddccmmbageeucdoe Oct. 16, 1951 145 118 | July 21, 1952 29 DG he ie ey hat 
Boe a ener aL: POW Or We MAZE: COn 2 oun ok saaana aa a a a i i Oct. 19, 1951. 5, 231 5,231 | May 22, 1952 2, 092 40 30 
Re ATAM Ag E LOC EPEC C1 E eee oe ae R S Oct. 24, 1951 1, 591 1,575 | Mar. 13, 1952 315 ytd Bn ANAO 
15485 | Southwestern Public Service Co_....---.--22- ee cote Oct. 31, 1951 7,127 7,093 | May 8, 1952 3, 901 55 50 
15486 }..... GO peste Ree EL baat dan T E ESEE ween S O E N F EE dosao 7, 050 7, 030 |----- G03 252564 3, 866 55 50 
OUR ONG LOSES, UULIUIOS OO. - cc oe ctu ecncunnecdsatuniviiestubasucusensobess Oct. 27,1951 4, 400 4,375 | May 29, 1952 2, 406 55 30 
15626 |..... OE eg Se TIDE SAN EET ee te ae war MR ANE Sales EEEN EAA Oct. 30, 1951 3, 954 3, 954 |_-._- fs (3 BEET 2,175 55 30 
O O rower A LICHT COL oo nce cece n aan a m Dec. 1, 1951 11, 000 11,000 | Apr. 22, 1952 6, 050 55 60 
A A AC TOMeTMSMIOT TOO ool One EENE museca dueecus Jan. 7,1952 1, 000 1,000 | May 20, 1952 850 BOn A ae 
18209 ‘ut TOUNO BELULOO Oa anaa i a e embuacuabeoueces Feb. 14, 1952 7, 500 7,500 | Apr. 15, 1952 4, 875 65 60 
eee een OE S S A EANA ue cian E AEA do- S25552 15, 000 14, 167 | Apr. 30, 1952 9, 209 65 115 
18256 bos K E DAOS 4 D y HPA EE V E A S SA Feb, 15, 1952 2, 599 2,599 | Apr. 1, 1952 1, 170 Be EEEN 
18664 |_.... TL a Rep SM Tee iain eS a Oia al ORR SE ER Lin a ean on oe See Feb. 29, 1952 12, 650 12, oe Apr. 15, 1953 8, 222 65 100 
18675 |.-..- JG Bow Se Ie ERE. E a o es ee AD ae ae ee ra Cs jp age 3, 912 3 ied y peer: G62." ws 2, 543 OE Ts ecna wake 
asian) ous Lighting Power O0-3..<--oikco cc cdcu wee e eA ar EE aa Mar. 4, 1952 22, 624 22,347 | Apr. 14, 1952 13, 308 60 
ASTI WOSE: LOSES UlinGiOs OO. hs E A A E Seba CENE A E A ees dO- 23222 914 914 | June 13, 1952 366 40 5 
18839 | Southwestern Public Service Co.. ~-.-| Mar. 5, 1952 1, 209 1,209 | May 7, 1952 665 55 
19054 | Dallas Power & Light Co --| Mar, 17, 1952 8, 860 8,860 | Apr. 15, 1952 5, 759 65 
19641 | Gulf States Utility Co.-_-_. Apr. 15, 1952 216 216 | May 28, 1952 43 20 
20192 | Southwestern Gas & Electric Co.. May 13, 1952 6, 887 6, 884 | July 10, 1952 3, 786 55 
i June 3, 1952 713 678 | Jan. 9, 1953 203 30 
oo T SOLAS NOR RSS EE ae A ay Span Lib LE eI wa aed Peeper doante 756 756 | July 18, 1952 416 55 


List by States of certificates of necessity issued for electric power facilities from the start of the program in 1950 through May 1, 1957—Con. 
TEXAS—Continued 
ea Amount 
imit Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
zation Company Date filed i Date certified | amortized | certified | (thou- 
No. Applied Certified (thousands) sands) 
(thousands) | (thousands) 
OS a ee ee ee NE ee... ERS Toe SS et ee ee 22 

20664 iaag Power & Light 0025... iina a a A eaten June 4, 1952 $185 $185 | July 10, 1952 $102 BG ey wie 
T a A TATA a Fe SS egg ss ade NMS EELE E E UE Wie SEG EER June 13, 1952 231 231 | July 7, 1952 81 Be MTNA a 
21597 | West “Deans AMAK EET mA D AA AREA SAE AE coe ae es ak eee July 22,1952 73 73 | Aug 15,1952 T N eae 3p E 
21599 |__._- `% Soll A E E A OTAS AE ANNE AEE o S E N E S RRE uy IA a SAA i Ca REEE 7 101 101 | Aug. 12, 1952 E GEE G 
ON a E I 90 e ESSERE E ARE O oe nn ia Port E a A ENER eh SA Pe ve fs NEE + 427 427.) dodik 235.) BS A TGEA 
22019 entra R a o 052. oo a E ES eee EA Aug. 18, 1952 8,159 8,047 | Nov. 26, 1952 3, 621 RB 45 60 
E rar a D RAE N INA ee E T L EE A E E SA Sept. 4,1952 1, 529 1,447 | Jan. 9, 1953 579 p TEN ee es 
22904 | West eras MEAD D. DETA JET Pe ENNAN AAE EAE A AT. Oct. 20,1952 3, 945 3,945 | Feb. 20,1953 2,170 $ 55 30 
A E S POWSr 6: D 1 e IR O E ap E EA E DAA E Dec.. 9,1952 3, 274 3,187 | Feb. 2,1953 EAST E aT 
O DBAS OWE? LIURE 0.2... non wou ne na DUN ENA D e a A a a D Dec. 30, 1952 11, 100 11,100 | Apr. 3, 1953 7,215) # 65 115 
Deon, exes POWO & Light UO- L oai cus cc ocp cet nA ANa a aR Jan. 21, 1953 17, 500 17,500 | May 26, 1953 11, 375 wh 65 145 
24300 }_...- OL eo dake E N E AAN E E EA A Y PARAT TERE Jan. 29, 1953 2, 110 2,110 | May 25,1953 1,37: AED i ase ana 
24760 | Southwestern Gas & Electric Co._..-...2---------.+.---2.--.---+-----.- Feb. 27, 1953 8, 610 8,610 | Apr. 7, 1953 4,305 | «= 50 60 
24837 Southwestern Public Service: Od akl oe oS cee Mar $ 1953 12, 850 12,850 | May 12, 1953 7, 067 i BS 110 
AE MEE Pie 2 iri opel oor en ser sD Re ot a PO. a bate a eS ane eS ETy en O aaa 485 485 | May 5, 1953 rA a Bete td 
24866 eaten Bishtine & Pawer Ooi ose ket a a sea aes Mar. T 1953 16, 300 16,070 | May 21, 1953 10, 445 $ 165 125 
24886. | Southwestern Public Service Co--....-....--..--...-.-.---.----~--------|_---- (a eee 371 371 | May 4, 1953 204 HO Bc wae ey 
25445 | West Texas Utilities Co__-....-. May 5,1953 816 816 | July 3,1953 245 30 5 
Bele) POOH UPA ROWO Ge LAGHE CO. ool acopscen nie a aa aaa a e oe Ra aa a C 7 AASE. 6, 927 6,927 | June 29, 1953 3,810 35 60 
25644 {_...- Osseo as eter Sie a May 25, 1953 4, 469 4,469 | July 23, 1953 , 458 55 30 
25818 | Southwest Public Service Co June 9, 1953 565 565 | July 10, 1953 311 i LIA atte AARD 
26724 | Texas Electric Service Co--..-- Sept. 21, 1953 16, 500 15,500 | Oct. 14, 1955 10, 075 65 165 
2442} West Toras Utiities 0~ oon. oa ccctnccwk cn cadenschausnonsecs ---| Sept. 29, 1955 137 112 | June 2, 1955 BO fenecksnee 
20507-1 Dallas Pawe @ dient OOS ouar inadekuado an May 6,1955 13, 100 13,100 | Nov. 9,1955 8, 515 65 125 
20530 | Honston Lighting é& Power Co... eanssuainninn aa ra benn iaee May 11, 1955 17, 785 16, 284 | Oct. 14, 1955 8, 956 55 156 
29690 bee = Per ee or eo ne ee ena les June 1, 1955 18, 460 18, 460 | Oct. as, 1955 11, 999 65 155 
IL Ne. cs Oe pei MeL Cees E S ce a ee ce aM Bb 6, 320 I ic gs A PRR | « eN 4, 012 fy Meera 
30151 Aras PIO VO CO- aenn ce ee eee ot July 19,1955 11, 120 11,120 | Oct. 0, 1955 ; gy BENS) 
Eira EM | Sentral Power milieu O07 2. ee eee oh E July 26, 1955 7,412 7,412 | Mar. 15, 1956 4,077 55 60 
2078011 eeousbon Baght Power Co.cc es Lk ee Nov. 16, 1955 14, 390 14, 390 | Jan. 10, 1956 5, 036 35 125 
31077) soobtral Power @ Light Co. os 25 el eee a ee Dec. 27,1955 1,710 1,710 | Apr. 16, 1956 941 Seog ees 
Pie ee Ooh eee ea Me enon cin ad ~ cotton ate E RNA E E E E SS A E 2 BAN 8, 513 8, 513 |... GQ Ue. cas 2, 980 35 60 
BO ce es ae hl EE IA am Se ns N ee wat ai Pe! 6 e A IE 450 450 | July 29, 1956 248 B5 hi ccs 
Bee AA AEE SEN S ee op T Sale E NON een eC Gg nt Sh (: 7 ai 494 494 | Apr. 16, 1956 271 BB tea ease J 
hae a ae Ye Ea is Ee Se aN PPD TE Ti: A gt es TSE Sew) area July 31,1956 824 646 | Aug. 24, 1956 226 paN nl er 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

55 

55 

55 

do 82 823 20 25 
6361: | Applachinn-*0loctric Power: Cos... 5s soa on se ceca deen eee Mar. 23, 1951 932 932 | Mar. 14, 1952 280 BO qos) ee y 
13040 | American Gas & Electrice Service Corp._..-.-..-...--------------2------ July 16, 1951 413 338 | Mar. 17, 1952 84 7155, ENE 
J000 1 Nirginia Wieetri¢ Power OO- -apren ns ewe oes July 19, 1951 4,195 4,185 | June 9, 1952 2, 302 fo Lee hs 
13670 | Appalachian Electric Power Co--.......-.--..-------~+-.--~--.--------=- Aug. 9, 1951 601 508 | Feb. 15, 1952 102 e Ey oie 

15550, {' Northern Virginia: Power OO- senep reunan aene ninn nean Oct. 30,1951 384 319 | Apr. 28,1952 64 20 

17288 1 Appalachian Electric Power Co... oc2.22 2 oo ian a a ened Jan. 10, 1952 239 239 | Mar. 31, 1952 48 20 

35544" Virginis lectrie: Power. Cob: .a.e oll nel Se aa eae oe eae Feb. 28, 1952 60 le EUA MRE TN Qo a cas 33 55 

18545 |.... a EE Sa Te NE Ranma LE EA IE SY ee E Soe E E MNT EES ere SRE (| aaa 170 970 2 eae 76 45 

ce At DO ERAR Sug ay a le sy Sa LTRS PD le TA eS NCP | TE ag TE TE 1, 300 1,300 | June 25,1952 585 45 

1 yA OER aE RUDE Te A TE A E ee S EE I RAA OAA TAE”: REN 14, 500 14, 500 | Apr. 21, 1952 5,075 35 

SULO VOTO ne ES Power, OO: annona n n a e EE cal Mar. Ei 1952 16, 000 16,000 | Apr. 28,1952 6, 400 40 

21866 | Applachian Electric Power Co... issena 221-2 ihanan mane Aug. 7, 1952 209 209 | Sept. 3, 1952 83 40 

AOGA Virginia ‘electric. Power CO. ete ses wach eubweil eee ace a caneee Oct. 31, 1952 440 440 | Nov. 28, 1952 198 45 

26451 lioa £3 Cosi VR acres teal May 5, 1953 15, 200 15, 200 | June 16,1953 5, 320 35 

25671 | Potomac Electric Power Co_____. May 27, 1953 14, 000 14,000 | July 28, 1953 5, 600 40 

26163 ADpainopian Electric Power CO-..-s--2s20222. -į July 9, 1953 31, 032 29,655 | Sept. 28, 1954 19, 282 65 

pe SY PRI: (5 ME AR OSD ie AD eho <a oe apap neal Aug. 4,1953 3, 268 3, 268 | Sept. 16, 1953 1, 471 45 

29637 Virginia Hlactrin Fewer. 00s o.oo a Se ae sane teen ae May 23, 1955 750 650 | Oct. 6, 1955 42 65 
29638 |... OD ASA CEEE ae RR E A BA AE eae ee C | Sala Re 23, 800 23, 440 |__._- ya ye Uae 15, 236 65 150 
29692 |... Oe ae i aa a ee ae ah Se in OE re. June 1,1955 21, 500 21,500 | Sept. 13, 1956 7, 525 35 150 
80797 f.o- t Fs Sapa PCR ER A PEA at GM ay gn SNCS SURE RNs Se Meee en.) A Nov. 17, 1955 1, 039 1,039 | Jan. 10,1956 623 Oi 
30798 |-...- as See A I a a AE eae e yD lhe Un SHEE IENE N, r dane , 800 23, 800 | -___ = doaa 14, 280 60 150 
30853 |_.... ra Fa Vics pa” AL ER A AE L T gl ORE TERR Dec. 2,1955 629 627 | Feb. 2,1956 407 Ta) E A 
30862 f.c- Ps Fe VE E aE Re E a a TAER 4, 400 4,400 |... l EA 2, 860 65 ee 
30863 |...-— l's Ka EEEE nL E Lal ke Mea MOMENT Code NL. LUE ak E eas aes CMe we d NPE BO 8 968 968 |... Onn aa 629 65. Fees 
30864 |... 6 os oes UCR ee a See ee ae SB eat Rs fe ama G0. 3452 811 Ste pie eas 527 65 poe ee 
30865 |... <b SS aloe n n a E ood Gr E a a E loner cel panty ae r,s EES 531 <2 3 oer eT 345 G5 ee 2 
30882 | Appalachian Eleetrio Power Co. oie ok cance cde mane benbentae Dec. 6, 1955 720 720 | Feb. ar 1956 468 6b) ee ee 
Bose E VATA Hlectrio Power CO. Cueli view codaaeai eb dae se nakeedacsumaantosl Dee. 12, 1955 2, 100 2,025 | Mar. 23, 1956 1, 316 OS beare ween 
30976 | Appalachian Electric Power Co..._. 2-2-2 oc ieee nee ene Dec. 16,1955 65, 034 64,984 | Feb. 29, 1956 42, 239 65 450 
31055 |... a ee eg cat Ss ee Dec. 27, 1955 967 967 | May 1, 1956 338 ga abe SLE, 
84125. BNIA Ki SING A TO E E 2 aD E ay S E EE A Dec. 30,1955 552 552 | June 21, 1956 193 ea AE F 
OE: IE RAE o 15 CR U n AEG AEA N E S AE EE E T EAEE A do. 250 250 | June 5,1956 88 We! AER 
31689 | N one Miaa y Qt E Mee AT Bae wae Se MINE ep at OSE) ince ai July 16, 1956 530 530 | Aug. 31, 1956 292 ag Beetles 
POR as bs ech oh Ses aim cles Waihi gig tse dein a nal Bite E Be SS ee etc 308, 178 304, 117 158, 409 1, 750 

UTAH 

330071); Utah: Power & Light: C0.25c soo olen saneucowcutecn a eaa June 29, 1951 $171 $171 | Mar. 19, 1952 $68 chal D AEN è 
28468 |...-- Ps ATN E aE E E E mie T A T TE te BRR SA Sept. 10, 1954 2, 283 2,283 | Jan. 3,1955 1, 826 80) E ees 
Aae NEEE ALPEN PIESELE VENAN EE PE N TE EAE a AA NEE 2, 454 2, 404 EARE N a 15804 a 0 
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List by States of certificates of necessity issued for electric power facilities from the start of the program in 1950 through May 1, 1957—Con. 
VERMONT 


amorti- j Amount | Percent |Kilowatts 
zation þ Company Date filed Date certified | amortized | certified | (thou- 
No. ) (thousands) sands) 
4907 | Central Vermont Public Service Corp..............-.---.------- w------| Mar, 20, 1951 July 20,1951 $497 25 6 
16184 |----- Dea ee A OSE NA E A E A E OE AA Nov. 26,1951 Apr. 9,1952 690 30 10 
PRS AAGA aA A COSc ic cucéancnnendcccccabugenenlacnpseupenorstedesee Aug. 21, 1952 June 12, 1953 248 40 3 
29404 |_.... 0 EARE ENU: son E REI Y IA E A A S ESEE E T EER E S r e a T, Apr. 22,1955 June 2,1955 35 40 foabaa TS 
n noa Pen i T Ea E DoLE a A E S V E E ER OENE EATE a. Orkan Sept. 14, 1955 Nov. 27,1955 180 45 2 
gai o B E IRE A SAE EER CEP EE E A UA EER AR PE a A E, a A E E s D ES E 3, G50 to AA SAA 21 
WASHINGTON 
Os EPN Power -Light O02. oso sananne aapea o an e aa .---| Feb. 9,1951 $26, 170 g 75 100 
18860) Washington, Water. Power. Co-.2.6.2 2 tec Steele cck cha te pna Mar. 6, 1952 1 143 A 50 SF eee 
WES ERP RMNC Tower dz TA T A O oon. oo N E EE E FEE Aug. 9,1955 63, 426 65 303 
31060 |..... C AAZ AUN AeA E E AREG E a e RE AE R A Dec. 22, 1955 5,071 3, 65 50 
sSunbccunescn eel nln mond EE r 453 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Deron ATE R EOWEr COs ee a E E E E RA Mar. a 1951 $52 $52 | June = 1951 $13 ETA PENEL ee 
§277 |..--- = © LS ESIC Se as apie ay apa ty reeds NEAR ye berms apy cf, Gye, 2) DORUL | OAR Aaa Aes 9, 896 9-806 io -00. ee 2, 474 25 75 
n EE en A EA E et cub coun samen bcodhanineaten g SS, eae Ole ncaa 1 T a EN PRENIS i Cy Bea 10 QB eee, 
5898 Appalachian MOIO Power CO ooo occ eb oak une ebonaee sen Mar. k 1951 16, 210 16, 210 | June 5 1951 053 25 150 
op ami hat VTR gA a i S E E E AV O T e y Vaea EDN 1 a SEE a e 61, 511 60,987) EARN i Ve SLO 31, 951 52 ` 400 
US A DAEN as eS aa omen E ENEE EE SAE eae aa eae A, A as A Sra, 2, 814 2814 f----- do AES, 1, 266 Ena AERA PERS pS 
7862 }) American wiectrio Service Coz. oo cece ese Apr. 4,1951 231 231 | Aug. 8, 1951 150 el PERS Pes ie 
7853 | American Gas & Electric Service Corp-..._..-..--.-....--.--------------|---.- s PENSES, 345 345 | July 13,1951 224 1 EE ESETA, P 
12868 |_____ Caen nen EN E EEE ina E E Sets EAE et a July 2,1951 119 119 | Feb. 15, 1952 24 ye SBR ea 
E Sye etsOt CO. on ae ot E ewan ten E E TA Aug. 27, 1951 13, 398 13, 337 | Mar. 26, 1952 5, 335 40 60 
aie S O E Power CO_ 2). E 2 a oo ee oda AEE EES E ba fs EAE Se 14, 022 14, 022 |... G0.-. cs 5, 609 40 60 
14157 | Appalachian Electric Power Co-_._...-..---~---2-2-s-2-- <n -- nanan Aug. 29, 1951 184 184 | May 7, 1952 65 Bb ssoseoees 
15054 | American Gas & Electric Service Corp-_...........-.-...-.------------- Oct. 11, 1951 89] —- 89 | Feb. 14 1952 Teh La ee 
TODE POLOnInG ERUS E Lowe? COo no cc52 ons Senko lsc lode deb wbeudeees Oct. 30, 1951 o 26 | Apr. 30, 1952 LS ieee. (gi eee 
abbas Mononeanels + OWE! O0- <n secon mec nedn coe scnwcwdceweanbeaudeemateae o dO- cet 128 | --- 119 |.May 7,1952 48 A 1 A) EET 
17512 | Appalachian Electric Power Co........---...----------------0--<e------ Dec, 28, 1951 68 | -= 60 | Mar. 31, 1952 24 EAS Ce ea 
476655) Monongahela Power: Co. 22222500. c tose aaaea kanaa n ee Jan, 24, 1952 44] -= 38 | May 7, 1952 gE MENEN "1 Dn Des Np aera ae 
18706 | Appalachian Electric Power Co-..--2-.-..-.-------------------2----0--- Feb. 29, 1952 1, 432 1,312 | May 28, 1952 525 8 OH 
18713 MSNA (3 RS SRN (lise Pela Oe nr a a aCe E NAA hOB. D ss ea C t ESCA 75 75 | July 15, 1952 30 40 |. 
197349 OO al ree ec is clan atepeccdncun EEA AED A E RA o anos Apr. 22, 1952 174 174 | June 23, 1952 69 40 |. 
AMDO Potemac Eight & Power Co... -iziii aaen a a aan May. 23, 1952 1, 646 1, 223 | June 26, 1952 611 50 |- 
Ben A OCT A TT S a OQ. oo ee ean May 27, 1952 97 92 | July -2,1952 32 A E 
20650 | West Penn Power Co.. ---| June 4,1952 234 DERE do= TAE 93 40 E EA 
20948 | Monongahela Power Co. ---| June 19, 1952 17, 082 16, 682 | July 18, 1952 7, 507 45 125 
21299 | Wheeling Electric Co.. ---| July 8, 1952 74 64 | Aug. 1, 1952 22 : S60 EAEN 
23187 Pol Cs 1 Sake pr, Sea ---| Nov. 7,1952 472 466 | Feb. 5, 1953 163 ee A Se 
Zeno APOR OWT OO. 2 ooo cnet a a aAa Dec. 18, 1952 245 245 | Feb. 16, 1953 135 A See 
24069. |____- "QTE ites ape a Be ee aera E E E O Wit aM TD ee. Lal Dec. 31, 1952 8, 335 -8,215 | June 4, 1953 5, 340 3 -- 66: FA ae eae 
ET ARTO POWOP C0 ooo oo eeu ecw E EE E E Sept. 1, 1953 527 227 | Oct. 28, 1953 102 | Rarer te) oe 
OPN RIOR REDIER OWE? OO nn ee A E NOs Spee 410 EAO ere Ose coos 79 GO E tenmine 
IE OP LITS IGIOCEIIC (O08 2 ee en ee rana nin a a Apr. 13,1954 485 z 485 | Oct. 11, 1955 170 ni p ee ae 
28655 | Monongahela Power Co____-_.-- parsers as hel Sd en pte aR e Oct. 29,1954 570 570 | Mar. 29, 1955 256 Cy eae ic ae 
20219} Appalachian Electric Power Co... --.-2 22. o coe eee ee Mar. 15, 1955 1, 166 1,166 | Apr. 13, 1955 758 (i EARE 
i ATE SCAN Ge) oil Oe TE A EEEN e AEEA ap A RR A E EEEN A oE Sal June 7,1955 284 284 | Aug. 15, 1955 185 65 ee 
207384] Appalachian Electric Power Co._.2.---- on ee ccna de otewcceecnsnces|an-<- GG 1, 059 1050715520 % ro o Poe all 688 (ria ENNEN 
30104 T Indiana-Michigan Electric Co ii gs sosia aee eel ele July 19,1955 83, 318 83, 318 | Oct. 14, 1955 54, 156 65 450 
30497 | Appalachian Electric Power CoOz-zi=-.-uL>ssmnnondba unpenn eaea e Aug. 30, 1955 71 71 | Dec. 8. 1955 43 OD: OEA AAA 
SO E OOOO AALO O lok ck ences clea atin n E e omar anti Dee. 12, 1955 610 610 | Apr. 9, 1956 335 opener 
Depart INO POWCE CO V oe coo ee AS A A A Dec. 13,1955 30, 792 30, 792 | Feb. 14, 1956 20, 015 65 225 
ae) MQ LT Cad Ot TT n Ti © Scan ee ae RE D OE cect. Uh 3 Pera 5c ipa fe 1, 995 1, 995 |---.. €02-2 ise 1, 297 DOC come snaees 
3100074) seononganola POwer:Cos. 6. non. ack cn cence wk aa n r AA ene Dec. 22, 1955 512 512 | Feb. 27, 1956 179 Lop PEN SAR a 
31040 |--.-- <1 (SU cera fre ae LY se eR a I E RM RD RABE a ty | SUD G02. 490 490 veb- a 1956 172 rai A OE 
31041 }.22. EEE FE nis ag RSC N EE EE e tel ER E E EE OF Uo A DS U0ss.-ecc5 546 461° --- 00223 A 191 yg PR Lae iS re 
31042 |... J TES Sls EE er ee eae Aeterna AOGA fact. CL ey Ok a a 0s eee 294 294 | F ob, K 1956 103 C3 FR Big N ESA 
31043 |_.... ON ala eae Eo ESA E gO a a Rg aE I Pe nas MAI ts ates at RN a Vo PFE e 320 20455-00268 112 OB 4 occc eos 
31044 |--.-- EB AT Ne Re SA Rig Aare MEU, RAN Os aun a E e te TEE 53 n i RES 3o PNS Y 19 U face a A 
31045 |... ao EA ep i AEE EIR aa aA A A E BA pc E ESNE EE te DATE aaa A ea ao ee Gp, 225 225 }.-2-2 Ca Ce TEENE ge 79 OB) toe 
CU SINS Csi SRE SIE a SRR te a aR ee A CHES Sleepy Io) SANE Ts Rs O MITER, 171 171 | Mar. 23, 1956 60 SB ERER a 
31128 opancsioan KOMO PONA Gi- oo ee eee anes Dec. 30, 1955 300 300 | June 8,1 105 Sobek kel oa. 
31132 ļ----- fo TE Laat A LAS ERR ate y dna Rus Mie pero nS. it SME OS EL Eaa MOL E fo Ciel eagle 554 554 | June 7, 1956 194 Sb hSecwcnals 
S1000 EOOD Laent a Power C0202 6.6.-6 connec na a aden AE July 16,1956 2, 525 2,525 | Aug, 31, 1956 1, 389 Hy aa a 
Salad iP MOUNES FOWO O02 2. ecco cc she ce cel a aac Uo Dee, 7, 1956 271 271 | Feb. 6, 1957 129 60) Tose reese 
POA) EA P E due AAE S AE VENSE ERE PIDE EL AEE E A N vans BEE ETS 276, 620 2 366; | a cccwincwetiennn 148, 627 foew ce cuate 1, 545 
WISCONSIN 
10189} Wisconsin Electric Power Co-__--.--2-2-2-2 2-2 ewe eon eee een haini June 7, 1951 $25, 142 $25, 142 | Feb. 15, 1952 $8, 800 35 120 
14916. | Lake Superior District Power Co.....---2.s----22.- 22 - eee ee eee eee Oct. -2,1951 3, 342 8, 245 | Mar. 18, 1952 973 30 20 
T AE I E LOWS Gr tient. 0. so. A Rol AE see hee Oct. 30, 1951 13, 297 13, 247 | May 27, 1952 7, 286 55 60 
21547 |z- TE eat U CESARE TAES PA N a A AE KEIRA IELE EAA SA N AEE d0-2 = eee 3, 802 3,795 | Feb. 29, 1952 2, 087 By sie tel ae 
22153 | Wisconsin Electric Power Co Poke ‘Aug. 26, 1952 21, 268 20, 893 | Dec. 23, 1952 8, 157 40 120 
AUP ERINOCLUELO States FOWG? O0s.-osaceeccpcbekcuccnocnsoeescce rene dencavesed Mar. 23, 1953 1, 565 1,565 | May 6, 1953 626 WO oo 
2oouont-Wwasconsin Power: & Light \Oo0..2 022 cece ee eee. ---| Dec. 16, 1952 11, 000 11,000 | Mar. 24, 1953 6, 050 55 60 
GAE o TROBE OORT SC NS dla ee Ue OAR E pu NS Pyle (Nes eM cnet US 79, 416 E Laocwacuncawapwan 33,9790 [hooraks 380 
WYOMING 
O ROO rower. dr Light Oo. 222 ngienduscondalsmpateencewtecuehouaass Aug. 9, 1955 $22, 950 | $22,950 | Dee. 15,1955 | $14, 918 | | 100 
| 


1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to say, 
first, that I did not want a perfectly 
good argument to go on without having 
a chance to get into it. Secondly, I 
noticed there was a comment made to 
the effect that the Idaho Power Co. said 
this project would not cost the Govern- 
ment a dime. I think that is true. It 
has cost the Government $83 million. 
There is no dime involved, unless it is 
the cost of a special-delivery letter. 

Also, I wish to say I think it is very 
well that the list of the utilities has been 
placed in the Recorp showing the com- 
panies that have had the privilege of tax 
writeoffs. It will be found that those 
companies have shared very generously 
in tax writeoffs, but there is a little dif- 
ference between utilities that have to 
rely, for example, on steam, production, 
or power from coal or oil or gas, and 
those that have hydroelectric plants, be- 
cause a hydroelectric site such as on the 
Snake River or Hells Canyon is a God- 
given natural resource that belongs to 
the people, but an electric production 
unit that is built near Philadelphia or 
Detroit or New York City, where there 
is no hydroelectric facility, where there 
is no public-owned coal mine or gas well, 
is an entirely different proposition. 

I am glad there was put into the REC- 
orp the list of companies which have 
not had to pay taxes, because one way 
to reduce taxes is to have some people 
pay the taxes they ought to pay. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Sitting in the 
Chamber at the present time is the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, who had requested 
that there be no further fast tax write- 
offs until his committee had a chance 
to look into this matter. His distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], who is 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, had made a similar request. So I 
think we should look into this matter. 

As to the list which the Senator from 
Utah put into the Recorp, showing all 
the utilities which have received the fast 
tax writeoff, I think it was a good idea 
to put the list in the Record. I think 
people ought to know about it, and one 
way is to publicize it. I think the senior 
Senator from Montana did exactly the 
right thing in agreeing that the list of 
the Senator from Utah be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


INTEREST CHARGES ON CERTAIN 
DEPOSITS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 601) relating to the charging of in- 
terest on deposits to the credit of the 
civil service retirement and disability 
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fund which were, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 4 (e) of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“No interest shall be charged for any period 


of separation from the service which began 


before October 1, 1956.” 

Src. 2. Section 403 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act Amendments of 1956 (70 
Stat. 760; 5 U. S. C. 2251, note) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
sentence: “The beginning date of the an- 
nuity of the surviving widow of any Member 
described in the immediately preceding sen- 
tence who shall have died on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, shall be the first day of the 
month in which such member shall have 
died or the first day of the month in which 
this sentence is enacted, whichever day oc- 
curs later.”’. 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall take effect as of 
October 1, 1956. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act relating to the charging of inter- 
est on deposits to the credit of the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I have already cleared this with every- 
body having an interest. I cleared it with 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON]. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator desires 
to have that fact in the RecorD, that 
he has cleared this matter? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I have cleared it with the majority and 
with the minority, and also with the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The bill was reported by the commit- 
tee and passed by the Senate. When the 
bill went to the House, the House passed 
the bill but added an amendment relat- 
ing to the survivorship benefits of widows 
of certain former Members of the House. 

Mr. WATKINS. What is the effect of 
the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendment makes the monthly 
benefits available at once instead of at 
age 50. A similar change was made re- 
cently with respect to the survivalship 
benefits of certain former Members of the 
Senate. The effect of the amendment is 
to establish an equitable result. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The amendment of 
the House would amend the bill the 
Senate passed setting the date of Oc- 
tober 1, 1956, as it related to widows of 
Members of Congress who had passed 
away, and the fact that they did not 
have to attain the age of 50 or have 
minor children in order to receive these 
benefits. 

As has been mentioned, for the wid- 
ows of Members of Congress passing 
away after October 1, 1956, there would 
have been no question. The bill will 
affect only 1 or 2 persons. I sincerely 
hope it will be approved by the Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HELLS CANYON 
DAM 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 555) to authorize the 
construction of the Hells Canyon Dam 
on the Snake River, between Idaho and 
Oregon, and for related purposes. 

Mr. CHURCH obtained the floor. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I know that the 
address about to be made will repre- 
sent the first major address delivered by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Idaho during his career in the Senate, 
and I believe there should be a quorum 
call prior to its presentation. Therefore, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. I speak today with a 
heavy heart. I rise to urge the passage 
of the Hells Canyon bill, knowing that 
the position I must take is at odds with 
the viewpoint of many of my constituents 
in Idaho. This is the first occasion I 
have taken to speak at length on the floor 
of the Senate. Would that my cause 
were not torn by controversy at home so 
that I might feel strengthened in the 
knowledge that my advocacy today en- 
joyed the undivided support and general 
approbation of my beloved State. 

But I must speak of facts, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and it is a regrettable fact that the 
pending measure has divided the people 
of Idaho into hostile camps; it is a re- 
grettable fact that a determined and re- 
sourceful indoctrination campaign has 
been waged against this bill, and many 
in my State have been taught to believe 
that the Hells Canyon Dam is a threat 
to Idaho. Fears have been cleverly ex- 
ploited. Partisanship has been per- 
mitted to distort the real issues at stake. 
Groundless scare arguments have been 
relentlessly repeated. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, some have been deluded to the 
point where they now assert that the 
future development of our great public 
rivers can safely be entrusted only to 
private interests. 

Who will deny the effectiveness of this 
campaign? It has penetrated into the 
highest councils of the Government. It 
has broken the long tradition, honored 
from the days of Theodore Roosevelt, of 
bipartisan support for comprehensive 
Government development of our great 
rivers—a tradition that has served the 
people well and contributed much to the 
building of the West. 

Mr. President, the mischief of this 
campaign is that it extends far beyond 
the proposed Hells Canyon Dam. The 
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bill before us is a battleground that has 
summoned forth all the special interests 
who would obstruct public development 
of our natural resources. This is the test 
case. The arguments now urged against 
the Hells Canyon Dam ean be later 
urged with equal force against any pro- 
posed Government dam wherever it may 
.be located. .Should these arguments pre- 
vail, grave will be our injury, for much of 
our precious water will be wasted, and 
the future growth of the West itself im- 
periled. This is our last chance to undo 
the wrong now being worked in Hells 
Canyon. So I plead with the Senate, es- 
pecially with my Republican colleagues 
across the aisle, to set aside partisan con- 
siderations and solemnly reappraise the 
arguments that have been urged upon us 
against this bill. 

These arguments I would summarize 
as follows: 

I. THE “CONGRESS OUGHT NOT TO MEDDLE” 
ARGUMENT 

We are told, Mr. President, that Con- 
gress ought not to intervene in Hells 
Canyon, because the Federal Power Com- 
mission, after lengthy hearings, has ap- 
proved the plan of the Idaho Power Co. 
for development of this crucial stretch of 
the Snake River; that this plan meets 
the test of comprehensive development 
imposed by the law, since the licenses 
issued to Idaho Power have been upheld 
by the courts. 

I submit that this argument is mis- 
leading. It is at most a recital of past 
history. The issue before the Congress 
is very different from that which faced 
the Federal Power Commission or the 
courts. We must decide which is the best 
development for the people at the Hells 
Canyon site; whether it is a single high 
dam, as proposed in the pending bill, or 
the three lower dams, as provided in the 
licenses issued. No such decision con- 
fronted the Federal Power Commission. 
It was never called upon to choose be- 
tween these alternative plans. When 
this administration ordered the Interior 
Department to withdraw from the pro- 
ceedings before the Commission, back in 
May of 1953, its endorsement cf the Hells 
Canyon Dam as an alternative to the 
plan offered by the Idaho Power Co., was 
likewise withdrawn. The only decision 
really left to the Commission was either 
to approve or reject the application of a 
private utility to build three power dams 
in the Hells Canyon. 

To be sure, there are many of us who 
felt that the Commission ought to 
have rejected the application, since the 
law prescribed that the Commission 
should grant licenses only for dams best 
adapted to a comprehensive plan for 
improving or developing a waterway 
(see title 16 United States Code, section 
803) , and we had come to believe that the 
comprehensive plan adopted for the Co- 


lumbia-Snake River Basin was that em- * 


braced by the historic 308 report of the 
Army engineers. Previously, this mas- 
ter plan had been adhered to, and it 
called for construction of a single, high 
dam in the Hells Canyon. However, the 
Commission determined that it was free 
to depart from any given master plan, 
and that it might issue valid licenses to 
the Idaho Power Co. The courts have 
now confirmed this determination by 
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declaring lawful the licenses issued to 
the private utility. But neither the 
courts, nor the Commission, have, at any 
time, been called upon to decide between 
a high Government dam, of the kind 
contemplated in the bill now before the 
Senate, and the three dams licensed to 
be built by Idaho Power. Indeed, the 
Commission’s own examiner, who pre- 
sided over the extended hearings, ex- 
pressly excluded the Hells Canyon Dam 
from consideration, upon the theory that 
Congress would not approve it, even 
though he found that * * * “the high 
dam would be dollar for dollar the bet- 
ter investment and the more nearly ideal 
development of the Middle Snake.” (See 
page 55, opinion of Federal Power Com- 
mission examiner, William J. Costello, 
rendered May 6, 1955.) 

So, Mr. President, it simply makes no 
sense to say that Congress ought not to 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
Federal Power Commission and the 
courts. We face an entirely different is- 
sue here. We alone have the opportunity 
of selecting between two alternative 
pians for the development of the Hells 
Canyon reach of the Snake River. Ours 
is the duty to choose that plan which 
best promotes the interests of the people. 

II. THE SPARE-THE-TAXPAYER ARGUMENT 


Mr. President, how often we have read, 
in expensive advertisements paid for by 
those of us who buy our electricity from 
private utilities, that the Idaho Power 
Co. should be allowed to build its three 
dams in the Hells Canyon, because these 
will be financed without any cost to the 
taxpayer. From the first days, this 
theme has figured large in the arguments 
of those who favor the private dams. 
The theme was stressed in the opening 
statement of Mr. Pat Parry, counsel for 
the Idaho Power Co., at the FPC hear- 
ings, on July 7, 1953, when he described 
the applicant’s plan in these words: 

The overall project encompassed in the 
three plants is by no means a small one. 
The applicant is here before you asking the 
privilege of constructing, solely with its own 
money and without one cent of cost to the 
taxpayers of the United States, a great multi- 
purpose project, along with an integrated 
hydroelectric project of large capacity. 


It is plain that the Federal Power 
Commission was heavily influenced by 
this argument, for in its opinion No. 283, 
which accompanied its decision to issue 
licenses to the Idaho Power Co., there will 
be found the following statements: 

However, under existing law, these public 
purposes will be realized without expense to 
the United States to the extent that the 
projects are constructed by a non-Federal 
entity. 

Development by applicant of the Hells 
Canyon reach of the Snake River would pro- 
vide 1 million acre-feet of flood-control stor- 
age and the required streamflow regulation 
in aid of navigation on the lower river at 
no cost to the United States. 


Mr. President, nearly 2 years before 
this opinion was rendered, the Idaho 
Power Co. had applied for rapid writeofft 
tax amortization certificates on these 
very projects. The certificates have now 
been issued, and the myth that the pri- 
vate dams in Hells Canyon will cost the 
taxpayers nothing is at last exposed. 
What will be the cost to the taxpayers 
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for just 2 of the 3 private dams? .I can 
cite no more authentic figures than those 
given to the Senate Antimonopoly Sub- 
committee, on May 31, 1957, by Russell 
C. Rainwater, chief accountant for the 
Federal Power Commission, the same 
agency, if you please, that earlier had 
given such easy assurances that the pri- 
vate dams would entail no cost whatever 
to the taxpayers of the country. Mr. 
Rainwater now testifies that the cost to 
the taxpayers on just 2 of these 3 private 
dams will be $83,595,827. 

I ask, Mr. President, What it is that 
the taxpayers will buy with this immense 
public subsidy? A four-fifths part, as 
Mr. Rainwater computes it, of the Oxbow 
and Brownlee Dams? Oh, no, indeed! 
However large the price to the taxpayer, 
he will get nothing for it—not a single 
penstock or headgate—no interest at all 
in the dams, no return at all for his 
‘money. If this is not giveaway, what 
else could it be? 

I am astonished at the effort made in 
the minority views to somehow gloss 
over this giveaway of tax money upon 
the theory that the private dams will 
generate electricity which may be useful 
for national defense purposes. Since 
when kas this been an excuse for special 
tax privileges? The young men of the 
country who are drafted into our armed 
services each year and the women who 
volunteer are certainly useful to our na- 
tional defense. We do not give them 
any tax concessions. Our farmers are 
producing food and fiber, just as useful 
as electricity in times of war for the 
sustained defense of our country. Yet 
we make no special tax concessions, on 
this account, to the farmers. What, may 
I ask, is not useful, in one way or another, 
to national defense? Precious little! 
How extraordinary, then, is this attempt 
to excuse an enormous tax concession by 
the artifice that electricity may be useful 
to national defense. 

Yes, I am fully aware that the law 
permits the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to authorize rapid tax writeoff 
privileges for certain designated tax- 
payers. This law was first enacted dur~ 
ing World War II, and reenacted during 
the Korean war, for the single purpose 
of encouraging the investment of risk 
capital in needed warplant expansion. 
Providing an inducement to investors 
who would risk their capital for uses 
specialized to the emergency needs of 
war was the public purpose sought to be 
served by this provision in the law. The 
peculiar wartime conditions that might 
have once justified a liberal application 
of this provision have long since dis- 
appeared. Moreover, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrrp] has pointed out, these special tax 
privileges, in principle; ought never to 
have been extended to private utilities, 
because private utilities do not have the 
kind of problem that faces ordinary 
businesses in attracting risk capital. 
Private utilities are licensed to operate 
‘as monopolies, and are guaranteed their 
profits by law. To those apologists who 
have rationalized that, since other utili- 
ties have been granted such tax conces- 
sions in the past, the Idaho Power ought 
to get them now, a complete answer is 
readily found in the old axiom, “Two 
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wrongs do not make a right.” Yet we 
need not rest content even with this 
answer. In the past, the standard for 
granting special writeoff privileges to 
private utilities has included the re- 
quirement that the project be one 
planned for the purpose of creating ex- 
cess capacity in the company’s system. 
Such has been the tenuous basis for 
relating these tax concessions to the 
public interest. But even this element 
is lacking in the Idaho Power case. Lis- 
ten to the words of the administration’s 
own Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Seaton, when he wrote to the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, on 
March 11, 1957, recommending against 
the granting of these special tax bene- 
fits: 

In my view the record before the Com- 
mission is clear that the company has never 
established any basis of need for the finan- 
cial assistance provided by accelerated tax 
amortization. Furthermore, I am convinced 
by the record that the hearings before the 
Federal Power Commission establish that 
these hydroelectric projects were not planned 
for the purpose of creating excess capacity 
in the company’s system, which has been a 
critical factor in the granting of tax amorti- 
zation certificates. 

Accordingly, I recommend that you deny 
issuance of the accelerated tax amortization 
certificates requested by the Idaho Power Co. 


Is it any wonder that the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] has 
branded the granting of these certifi- 
cates an inexcusable act. Time and 
time again we have asked, What public 
interest is being served by this gigantic 
tax concession? We still wait for an 
answer. There is no answer. The coun- 
try’s taxpayers are being used, without 
excuse, to shoulder most of the cost for 
a private development of their own river 
in which they will not share. 

III. THE FREE ENTERPRISE ARGUMENTS 


Mr. President, perhaps the most fa- 
miliar of all the arguments against the 
pending bill are those which seek sanc- 
tuary beneath the many-canopied tent 
of free enterprise. These are the 
arguments of greatest appeal to the dog- 
matists among us who believe in a doc- 
trinaire approach to the solution of all 
public problems. This same doctrinaire 
approach has been the curse of Euro- 
pean politics. Fortunately, we have 
largely escaped it here in America, hav- 
ing insisted upon realism in dealing with 
our problems. Faced with a given ques- 
tion, we have applied pragmatic tests in 
seeking its solution; we have asked our- 
selves, “What are the facts? How can 
this particular problem be solved in a 
way that will best serve the interests of 
the people at large?” Thus we have 
built a rich and mighty Nation, the in- 
habitants of which share in the general 
wealth more equitably than in any other 
country in the world. We should ap- 
praise the bill now before us in the same 
pragmatic way. But the objections 
voiced against this bill which bear the 
label free enterprise have been flaunted 
so incessantly before us, that it is neces- 
sary to pause and examine them. 

One. The favor-free-enterprise-over- 
Government argument: Mr. President, 
the first argument in this particular 
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category can be summed up in the fa- 
miliar slogan, Government ought not to 
do for business what business can do 
for itself. 

It was this argument which was voiced 
a few moments ago by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. Insofar as this 
sentiment states a general principle, I 
have no quarrel with it. I would apply 
it even in the field of the generation and 
sale of hydroelectric power, where we 
permit water in our public rivers, be- 
longing to the people at large, to be used 
by private companies for the generation 
of privately owned electricity to be sold 
for private gain. My views in this re- 
gard, I confess, are very moderate, as 
compared to those held by an illustrious 
predecessor of mine, once known to the 
country as the “Lion of Idaho,” the late 
William E. Borah. He believed that our 
water power ought to be exclusively de- 
veloped under public ownership. On 
September 19, 1918, Borah said on this 
floor: 

Water power is monopolistic in its nature, 
and therefore lends- itself to artificial 
monopoly. In determining upon a system 
of development this fact should not be for- 
gotten * * *, It is sufficient that we know 
that in the very nature of things we are to 
have either a monopoly owned and con- 
trolled by the Government or public au- 
thority or owned and controlled by private 
interests tempered by supposed regulation. 
Some effective and drastic policy, therefore, 
of either public ownership or public control 
is undoubtedly elemental in the framing of 
any plan or scheme to deal with this subject 
matter. I am for public ownership and con- 
trol. I have come to this conclusion after 
years of study rather slowly. But to my 
mind there is no alternative if we are going 
to dedicate this great beneficence to the peo- 
ple as a whole. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
September 20, 1918, p. 11438.) 


I do not hold with Borah that private 
utilities should be denied the use of our 
rivers for generating their own power. 
To be sure, private utilities do not con- 
stitute free enterprise in the true sense 
of the term. They normally face no 
competition in the sale of electricity 
within the areas they serve. They are, 
rather, licensed monopolies. But I be- 
lieve the rates they charge can be ef- 
fectively regulated in the public interest, 
and I am persuaded that they will con- 
tinue to generate and market the bulk 
of our electricity in the years to come. 

By the same token, Mr. President, I 
do not hold with those who would put an 
end to the construction of Government 
dams where public power can be gener- 
ated. Public power has a great role to 
play in the future of the Northwest. It 
is a key to progress there. For the 
Northwest is a land where men can still 
stretch; our mountains jut high into the 
sky; our rivers run fast and clear; we 
have canyons that cut, like a giant’s 
trough, so deep that the river they chan- 
nel lies in shadow through most of a 
summer day. And there are unique 
natural dam sites in these canyons which 
call for dams big enough to match their 
great dimensions. At these crucial sites, 
the Government must continue to build 
multipurpose storage dams of the type 
that will make maximum use of the po- 
tential to be found there. Such a site 
is Hells Canyon, the choicest undevel- 
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oped dam site left on the North American 
continent. If we permit its underdevel- 
opment by the private dams now licensed 
to be built there, we shall send a flood of 
unstored water wasting to the sea. 

Mr. President, whenever a controversy 
exists over a proposed dam, the first 
question to be asked is whether the dam 
is right for its site. The primary reason 
I favor the Hells Canyon Dam is that it 
is right for its site. If private interests 
proposed to build the Hells Canyon Dam, 
as was pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Washington, then it might 
be urged with relevance that construc- 
tion by “free enterprise” should be pre- 
ferred to construction by the Govern- 
ment. But this is not the case. Pri- 
vate interests propose to substitute 
lesser dams in place of the single high 
dam called for by the site. Thus the 
bia aad is rendered empty and sense- 
ess. 

Why is it that the Idaho Power Co. 
did not propose to build the Hells Can- 
yon Dam? I have been asked the ques- 
tion: If 1 high dam is preferable to 3 
smaller dams, why did not the Idaho 
Power Co. propose to build such a dam? 
There should ke no misunderstanding 
on this point. 

The Hells Canyon Dam has dimensions 
to provide multipurpose benefits of a 
type that cannot be marketed. The 
high dam is designed to create greater 
storage for more effective flood control. 
This is a priceless benefit to the people, 
but there is no market for ficod control. 
The larger reservoir can be utilized to 
improve navigation by better regulating 
the flow of the river downstream, but 
improved navigation represents a bene- 
fit for general use that cannot be sold. 

The Idaho Power Co. is engaged in 
just one business—the sale of electricity 
for profit. A Hells Canyon Dam will 
not produce enough more electricity at 
its site, as compared to the total com- 
bined production of the three smaller 
dams, to justify the difference in cost 
for purposes of private investment. 

Of course, the electricity produced at 
the dam site itself is just half the picture. 
A high Hells Canyon Dam, because of its 
larger storage capacity, can release water 
through the year in such a way as to firm 
up the flow of the river below it, so as to 
augment the power produced at the gen- 
erators downstream. This is what makes 
the Hells Canyon Dam so prudent an 
investment for the Government, which 
can correlate its function with that of 
the Government’s installed generator 
facilities downstream. Yet, for just the 
opposite reason, the Idaho Power Co. 
cannot justify the building of a Hells 
Canyon Dam, because that company has 
no generating facilities to be benefited 
downstream. The company must look to 
its own interests first—this Senate must 
look to the public interest first. We are 
not faced with a choice between Govern- 
ment or private construction of a given 
project. We are faced with a choice 
between two plans for the development of 
the vital Hells Canyon reach of the Snake 
River, a private plan of inadequate de- 
velopment that will waste a precious 
resource, or a public plan of full develop- 
ment that will assure the people that they 
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and their children after them shall have 
the maximum use and benefit of Hells 
Canyon. 

First. The private-dams-are-taxable 
argument: Another tenet of these free 
enterprise arguments is that the private 
dams in Hells Canyon should be favored 
over a Government dam, because the 
Idaho Power Co. is a taxpayer, while the 
Government is not. Again, we are 
furnished an appealing package, but one 
empty of content when opened. The 
taxes paid by the Idaho Power Co. are 
really collected from its customers. 
Taxes are always actually borne by the 
ultimate consumer. In this case, the 
ratepayers from whom the company 
collects each month, pay Idaho Power’s 
taxes to local, State, and National Gov- 
ernments. Accurately speaking, the 
Idaho Power Co. is a tax collector. Why 
should such a status entitle it to special 
favor in the development of our public 
rivers? 

It is true, of course, that the two coun- 
ties—Washington County in Idaho and 
Baker County in Oregon—will derive a 
windfall in ad valorem tax benefits, 
should the proposed private dams be 
built. Such tax consequences, if candidly 
examined, must be found inequitable, 
since all of the rate payers scattered 
throughout the entire area served by the 
company are compelled to pay the prop- 
erty tax assessed upon the dams, while 
the tax money itself is largely retained by 
the two counties in which the dams hap- 
pen to be located. 

Still, Mr. President, even if I were a 
resident of Washington County who con- 
cerned himself solely with the county’s 
own best interests, I would prefer to see a 
Hells Canyon Dam built by the Govern- 
ment, on which no property tax could be 
imposed, than the three private dams 
now licensed. Anyone who has witnessed 
the vast pilgrimage of tourists who come 
each year to see Grand Coulee, Hoover, 
Bonneville, or Shasta will appreciate 
what a singular blessing these great dams 
are to the people who live in the gate- 
way communities located nearby. Why, 
the Hells Canyon Dam, once built, would 
constitute a wonder of the modern world. 
From all parts of America, people would 
come in an endless cavalcade, to visit this 
spectacular dam arched against a mighty 
river at the bottom of the continent’s 
deepest gorge. ‘The influx of tourist 
money coming freely to the residents of 
Washington County would far outweigh, 
even in terms of local taxes ultimately to 
be realized, any windfall benefit from the 
ad valorem taxes assessed against the 
three private dams. 

It matters not, Mr. President, from 
what perspective one views these tax 
arguments, they always add up to noth- 
ing. I later will cite figures to show how 
the great Government dams in Wash- 
ington and Oregon have brought new 
wealth to the people of the Northwest, 
and how my own State has failed to 
share in this expansion. In the wake 
of these dams, new industry has come, 
fertile farmland has been reclaimed 
from the desert, and many new commu- 
nities have sprung up where countless 
private businesses now flourish. Gov- 
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ernment dams like the one provided for 
in this bill have supplied a fresh horizon 
of new opportunities for free enterprise 
in the Northwest, a lucrative source for 
taxes to State and local governments 
many times over the limited revenues 
ever to be realized from the taxes on all 
the private dams combined. 

Second. The private-dams-will-cost- 
less argument: Last among the free en- 
terprise protests against the pending bill 
is the argument that the private dams 
should be favored because they will cost 
less to build than a Hells Canyon Dam. 
The comparative construction cost of 
the two plans for development is 
stressed, for example, in the minority 
views which sets the at-site cost for the 
Hells Canyon Dam and transmission 
system at $477 million, as compared to 
$154 million for the private dams, from 
which the minority concludes that pri- 
vate development is eminently justifiable 
from an economic standpoint. See table 
and text of committee report, pages 88 
and 89. 

Now I ask, Mr. President, when plans 
are drawn to build a dwelling house, 
who is most concerned about its cost? 
Naturally, the buyer. The same is true 
with the dams here in question. It mat- 
ters not whether three private dams are 
built in Hells Canyon, or one Federal 
dam is built there. The same two groups 
of people will pay the bill in either case: 
the taxpayers at large, and the con- 
sumers who buy the electricity generated 
by the dams. 

If the Hells Canyon Dam is built, all 
but $55 million of its total cost will be 
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repaid to the Treasury, with interest, 
from power revenues. The $55 million 
represents that part of the total project 
cost allocated to flood control, naviga- 
tion, and other nonreimbursable bene- 
fits. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I feel certain the 
Senator from Idaho will not mind hav- 
ing placed in the REcorp at this point 
recent figures, right up to date, as a 
matter of fact, as of June 1, 1957, show- 
ing the return of the power capital in- 
vestment in the Columbia River Power 
System, compiled by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. They are the 
latest figures on the return, and they 
might be very interesting to some of us, 
including our friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama IMr. 
HILL], who participated in the estab- 
lishment of the Bonneville project. 
Time goes fast. The Bonneville Dam is 
already 41 percent paid off, with inter- 
est, to the United States Government. 
The figures are very interesting. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. I hope he will place 
the figures in the Rrecorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a table en- 
titled, “Columbia River Power System, 
Return of Power Capital Investment,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Columbia River power system—Return of power capital investment (operating projects only), 
June 30, 1956 


Projects 


Hungry Toes. PMS. RR ar EAE“ eg SA RB are ami 
BEE Ee ee a SS EVA 
tea fh game beh ull. Rea a ae E ee ine 


Detroit] -Big Cliff 


1 Exclusive of unexpended funds in U. S. Treasury. 
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Power capi- | Repaid as |Percent| Net power 
tal invest- | of June 30, | repaid | investment! 
ment! 1956 
Gr $412, 098, 423 |$103,597,391 | 25.14} $308, 501, 032 
aE Se 59, 839, 067 | 24, 662,894 | 41.22 35, 176, 173 
SEE gel , 000, 732 | 51, 972,069 | 25.11 155, 028, 663 
rio 87, 502, 575 | 4, 783, 408 5,47 82, 719, 167 
NP RRE 30, 549, 396 641, 061 2.10 29, 908, 335 
SOEREN 272, 972, 262 | 12, 843, 739 4.71 260, 128, 523 
AFE 41, 905, 270 | 2,044,687} 4.88 39, 860, 583 
T Si 41, 542, 590 | 1, 053, 352 2. 54 , 489, 238 
Salles 131, 848, 105 455, 850 .35 131, 892, 255 
SS Saas LR 3, 494, 519 121, 670 3. 48 £ 372, 849 
ES aE 1, 288, 752, 939 (202, 176,121 | 15.68 | 1, 086, 576, 818 


Columbia River power system—Condensed summary of revenues and expenses (commercial 
power operations only) 


CDEP IIE TOON a a3 hn sce no E E area E E E N 
Expenses of operation, maintenanee, ete.....-.-.-------.. 
Provisioner depreciation... nc pnccuscennnmennmncnace- 
Be = ta Shy by REE LE gee i A epee T tial 
Miscellaneous deductions, net..........-.--...-----..-.-- 
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Cumulative 
total to 
June 30, 

1956 2 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1 1956 


$462, 805, 892 


123, 526, 606 
101, 347, 677 
137, 702, 338 

1, 483, 664 


364, 060, 285 


$60, 992, 623 


1 The data for 1955 have been adjusted from the figures previously reported to reflect accounting changes adopted 


by the General A 
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levels or payout acco 


Accounting Office auditors in 1956 in order to restate results for 1955 on a basis comparable with 
ping nature affecting the cost accounts but they have no effect on the rate 
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Columbia River Power System—Source and 
disposition of revenue dollar (commercial 
power operations only), fiscal year 1956 


SOURCE 
Aluminum industry, 32.96 per- 

Sieg ERS AS i OS St $20, 088, 110 
Other industry, 13.42 percent__..__ 8, 186, 874 
Publicly owned utilities, 31.98 

aE AA V ENESE EENE ERE OREA 19, 505, 231 
Privately owned utilities 19.67 

S OEY p y OAOE 11, 999, 475 
Other electric revenue, 1.97 per- 

sh p A a apie egy Ha dao 1, 202, 933 

DISPOSITION 
Depreciation expense, 30.40 per- 

[0 UPS Se a eae a E S a 18, 539, 972 
Net revenue, 9.75 percent_-__. 5, 949, 412 
Operation and maintenance ex- 

pense, 24.29 percent____-___. 14, 811, 937 
Interest expense, 35.56 percent. 21, 691, 302 

Total revenue... 60, 992, 623 


1Before adjustments applicable to prior 
years. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Before I ask my ques- 
tion, I should like the Senator from 
Idaho to permit me to say that I have 
read his speech. Not only do I com- 
mend him for a fine speech, but without 
any disparagement of other speeches, I 
wish to say that I think it constitutes 
the keenest analysis of the Hells Can- 
yon Dam issue which has ever been made 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon; he is very generous. 

Mr. MORSE. I am perfectly willing 
to rest our case on the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. I commend the Sena- 
tor most highly not only for the grand 
job he is doing in behalf of the people 
of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, and other Western States, but also 
for the great work he is doing this after- 
noon in the interest of the history of 
natural-resource legislation for genera- 
tions to come—for many decades to 
come. 

Having said that, I wish to ask the 
Senator a question in regard to a sta- 
tistic he just used. He pointed out that 
the Hells Canyon Dam will be paid for 
by revenues derived from the profits 
from power which will be generated and 
sold to the consumers, save and except 
for $55 million which will go to the so- 
called nonpower features of the dam, 
but which have great public benefits 
connected with them. 

Is it not true, however, that when the 
Senator points out that all but $55 mil- 
lion of the cost of the dam will be paid 
for out of power revenues, that is fig- 
ured, of course, on the present basis of 
considering the life of the dam, when 
we now know, as a matter of fact, that 
the estimates for the life of these dams 
are far too low, based upon the most 
recent figures of the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation; that 
the dams will continue to produce prof- 
its for a great many years beyond the 
so-called payout period, on which pres- 
ent calculations are made? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from 
Oregon is absolutely correct, and I thank 
him for calling this matter to my atten- 
tion. 
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These figures are based upon a 50-year 
payout period. But all experience indi- 
cates that a dam like the Hells Canyon 
Dam will be in operation not for 50 
years, not for a century, but for numer- 
ous centuries. 

In that long span of years, we will not 
only realize from power revenues the en- 
tire amount of the cost, but we will have 
a source of revenue to the Treasury of 
the United States which can be used for 
many, many public benefits in genera- 
tions to come. 

I thank the Senator for making that 
observation. 

Mr. MORSE. I wanted to stress that 
point, because it is so often said that 
$55 million of the cost of this dam 
would not be paid off. I want the REC- 
orD to be clear that I am satisfied, as one 
who has studied the matter for a period 
of years, that the Hells Canyon Dam 
will in all probability pay rich profits 
into the Treasury of the United States 
for a minimum of 150 years, and that it 
will pay into the Treasury, by way of 
profits to the taxpayers of the country, 
several times its total original cost. 

Mr. CHURCH. In that conclusion I 
concur. 

These benefits are very real, and they 
eminently justify an expenditure of pub- 
lic funds; but they do, in all honesty, 
represent a cost to the taxpayers. 

But I should like to call the attention 
of the Senate to what will be the situa- 
tion if this bill is not enacted. Even if 
we consider the project on the basis of 
a 50-year period, in the case of the Hells 
Canyon Dam the cost to the taxpayers 
for the nonreimbursable benefits will 
be $55 million. But if the pending bill 
is not enacted, and if the private dams 
are constructed in accordance with pres- 
ent financing plans, the cost to the 
Treasury in added interest charges re- 
sulting from the rapid tax writeoff priv- 
ileges that have been awarded Idaho 
Power, will be $8314 million. This, too, 
in all honesty, represents a cost to the 
taxpayers. 

Compare these two figures. Consider 
their startling significance. It is going 
to cost the American taxpayers $28.5 
million more for the building of 2 
dams which will belong to a private util- 
ity, than it will cost the taxpayers to 
build their own Hells Canyon Dam. 

Mr. President, what about the electric 
rate payers who will bear the balance 
of the cost for either the Federal or the 
private dams? It matters not so much 
to the rate payers what the initial con- 
struction cost of either project may he. 
The bulk of the construction money is 
borrowed—either from the Treasury, if 
the Hells Canyon Dam is built; or from 
private sources at a higher interest rate, 
if the smaller dams are built. What 
matters to the rate payer—the consumer 
who will buy the electricity that will re- 
store this borrowed money—is what the 
cost will be to him over the 50-year pay- 
out period for either project. Compari- 
son of this cost to the consumers, who 
are the real parties in interest, is the 
only realistic basis for evaluating these 
alternative plans. In the case of the 
high dam, they will be paying for elec- 
tricity which costs 2.7 mills per kilowatt- 
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hour to produce; in the case of the lower 
dams, they will be paying for electricity 
which costs 6.69 mills to produce. (From 
the Federal Power Commission exam- 
iner’s findings, as summarized on page 
62 of Senate Report No. 324.) 

It can be readily seen, therefore, where 
cost is concerned, that the Hells Canyon 
Dam is the best buy, when viewed either 
from the standpoint of the taxpayers at 


large, or from the standpoint of the 


customers to be served—the two groups 
that ultimately will bear the cost for the 
development of the Hells Canyon. 

IV. THE WATER RIGHTS ARGUMENT 


Mr. President, the arguments in op- 
position to a high dam at the Hells Can- 
yon site, as we have seen, cannot with- 
stand critical analysis. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the interests in Idaho 
opposing public development have sought 
to substitute, in the place of rational 
argument, a cleverly planted scare. The 
scare is that the Hells Canyon Dam is a 
threat to the water rights of Idaho farm- 
ers. Listen to the reckless charges made 
on.the editorial page of Idaho’s largest 
daily newspaper: 

No Federal power dam in Idaho would 
give the first consideration to Idaho irriga- 
tion waters * * * water-wise, the high dam 
takes precedence over irrigation * * * if there 
is a low water year the Federal dam oper- 
ates and the farmer watches his fields turn 
to desert. (Idaho Daily Statesman, June 30, 
1956.) 


In my State, where, in so many areas 
the right to use water alone gives land 
its value, the imagery of this language 
is poignant. It depicts the farmer, a 
solitary figure with a shovel, competing 
with a concrete colossus for his river 
water. His gaze is rigidly fixed upon the 
size of the dam, instead of the size of 
the river. The image is so compelling 
that it obscures the facts. Yet, the facts 
are available; they are uncontradicted; 
and they come from the most reliable 
source possible. 

Mr. President, a watermaster’s job is 
to know the river. It is to know every- 
thing about the river, from the beginning 
of measurements of flow to date, as ap- 
praised in the light of all other available 
data on climate, rainfall, and snow ac- 
cumulation in the uplands that feed the 
river. Mr. Lynn Crandall has been 
watermaster on the Snake River since 
1930, and intimately connected with its 
problems since 1910. He knows the river 
as no other man does; he is universally 
loved and respected; and he is complete- 
ly independent. My colleagues who have 
heard him testify in previous years, on 
this and other measures, have told me 
that no witness commanded greater con- 
fidence, based upon qualifications, ex- 
perience, and demonstrated reliability. 

Mr. Crandall, after painstakingly set- 
ting forth ail of the relevant facts, testi- 
fied before the Senate subcommittee that 
the Snake River, in the driest years, 
carries plenty of water for the full use 
of the Hells Canyon Dam, even after 
allowances are made for all projected 
reclamation development. upstream. 
This conclusion, Mr. President, was not 
premised upon the demands of our 
present irrigators alone. It was based 
on the additional water requirements for 
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1,300,000 new acres of land to be re- 
claimed for cultivation in Idaho by the 
year 2010 under conditions of optimum 
development. 

The specter of insufficient water in the 
Snake River is totally without founda- 
tion in fact. It has been deliberately 
planted to create a groundless scare. It 
is a ruse. It is a monumental fraud. 

But it is not necessary, Mr. President, 
to measure the water in the Snake River, 
to repudiate the absurd notion that the 
Government can usurp water rights, 
while the farmer watches his fields turn 
to desert. I think that Idaho farmers 
who presently own irrigated land know 
that their water rights are property 
rights. Our Government is one of law, 
and our highest law preserves property 
rights inviolate. The Constitution of 
the United States prohibits the taking 
of property for public use, save by “due 
' process of law” and the payment of just 
compensation (see amendment V, Fed- 
eral Constitution). There is no more 
danger that an established water right 
can be arbitrarily deprived an Idaho 
farmer, than his home or his tractor. All 
of his property is equally entitled to the 
protection of the same constitutional 
guaranty. 

When those who raise this water scare 
are confronted with these fundamental 
constitutional facts, they shift ground. 
They say that they are really concerned, 
not about established water rights of 
appropriated water, but about the fu- 
ture upstream use of unappropriated 
water in the Snake River. They point 
to the provision in the Constitution 
which gives the Congress jurisdiction 
over navigable streams, and postulate 
that the Federal Government may 
choose to exercise its power over unap- 
propriated water, contrary to State law, 
by giving a higher priority to its use for 
generating electricity than for new ir- 
rigation upstream. Such an argument 
is not applicable here, Mr. President; 
it is not applicable to the bill now be- 
fore us, for this bill gives unrestricted 
protection, for both present and future 
users, to the priority rights of Idaho ir- 
rigators upstream. Section 2 of the bill 
reads: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the operation of the Hells Canyon 
Dam shall not conflict with, and shall be 
subordinate to, present and future rights 
to the use of water for irrigation or other 
beneficial consumptive uses, whether now 
or hereafter existing, valid under State law, 
of the waters of the Snake River and its 
tributaries upstream from the dam and 
downstream. 


This language is so plain that it 
should speak for itself. It extends into 
positive statutory enactment what has 
been the traditional Federal policy to 
promote reclamation in the West, by 
recognizing the priority of irrigation 
under State water law. Every thought- 
ful citizen knows that far from being 
an enemy of the farmers’ water rights, 
Federal development has been the means 
for making these rights valuable. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
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ator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the state- 
ment the Senator from Idaho has just 
made is as fine a statement as can be 
made in this debate. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When it is stated 
that the Federal Government by some 
hocus-pocus is going to take away the 
water right of a single person in the State 
of Idaho, I think someone should ascer- 
tain whether the Federal Government 
has ever taken water rights from the 
people of the Nation, or whether it has 
helped make water rights possible. 

I think inquiry should be made in 
the great State of Arizona, where the 
Salt River project was established, to 
ascertain whether the people of Arizona 
feel that any portion of their prosperity 
has been due to what the Federal Gov- 
ernment did in connection with water 
rights; and inquiry should also be made 
in all the other States of the West; 
and a thorough check should be made to 
see whether the Federal Government has 
helped the people who lived along the 
streams and those who have come to live 
along the streams. 

So I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Idaho for stating the matter in so 
fine a way, and for setting forth what 
every thoughtful person knows, namely, 
that the Federal Government has not 
been an enemy of farmer water rights. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
I wish to observe it would be strange, in- 
deed, in a State like Idaho, where so 
many thousands of farmers draw their 
daily nourishment from Government res- 
ervoirs, if the people could ever believe 
the Government constituted some kind 
of threat to water rights. I thank the 
Senator for his contribution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the Snake River rises in 
the Grand Teton Mountains, then flows 
west for some distance, and then flows 
north to join the Columbia? 

Mr. CHURCH. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that Hells Can- 
yon is in the northern portion of the 
Snake River? 

Mr. CHURCH. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But irrigation from 
the Snake River is south and to the 
east of Hells Canyon, upstream? 

Mr. CHURCH. Upstream; the Sen- 
ator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the irrigated dis- 
tricts upstream will be able to draw their 
water, as they do now, and Hells Canyon 
simply will get the residual water? Is 
that true? 

Mr. CHURCH. The upstream farm- 
ers have the first use of the water, and 
the water that goes down the river to 
fill the Hells Canyon Dam will be water 
which is left after irrigators have made 
use of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Instead of the irri- 
gators having the residual use of the 
water, Hells Canyon would? 
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Mr: CHURCH. Hells Canyon, because 
of its situation, because of its geography 
alone, will receive the residual water the 
irrigators will not use. 

The thousands of Idaho farmers who 
draw their water each season from Gov- 
ernment reservoirs ought to understand 
and appreciate that this is so. Still, the 
critics of this bill are unsatisfied. They 
say that no statute can be devised that 
can prevent some future Congress from 
changing its provisions. They argue 
that a compact is needed between the 
States of the Northwest, before upstream 
irrigators can be made secure as to their 
future claims upon wunappropriated 
water in the river. A Columbia Basin 
compact is proposed. I have no objec- 
tion to compacts between the States. If 
the States in the Northwest will adopt 
a compact, I will work for the enactment 
of consent legislation by the Congress. 
Presently, I am a cosponsor of a bill to 
grant Congressional consent to the Bear 
River compact between Idaho, Utah, and 
Wyoming. As to the Snake and Colum- 
bia Rivers, I think a compact might well 
prove helpful in ironing out the trou- 
bled feelings that have sometimes ob- 
structed efficient development of the 
Columbia River. 

The argument that we should oppose 
this bill because a compact has not been 
agreed to, or that we should suspend 
further construction of Government 
dams until the States enter into a com- 
pact, simply makes no sense. The pro- 
tection afforded for the upstream de- 
velopment by the provision of this bill 
is just as good as the protection that 
could be conferred by any compact. Just 
as a future Congress could conceivably 
change its own law, so a future Congress 
could conceivably withdraw its consent 
to a compact. The power of the Con- 
gress over navigable streams derives 
from the Commerce Clause of the Con- 
stitution itself. It can neither be legis- 
lated nor contracted away. This is ex- 
pressly recognized by the very terms of 
the proposed Columbia River Compact 
itself. Article VII-D reads: 

This compact shall become effective only 
if Federal law accepting and implementing 
the provisions of subdivision A of this article 
with respect to developments wholly or 
partly in downstream States constructed by 
or under the authority of the United States 
is enacted as part of the legislation giving 
the consent of the Congress to this com- 
pact and shall continue to be operative only 
while such law remains in effect. 


This provision is a clear acceptance 
and admission by the drafters of the 
compact of the fact that the initial and 
continued effectiveness of the compact is 
dependent upon the will of the Congress. 
Even in the absence of such a provision 
in the compact, Supreme Court decisions 
leave no room for doubt concerning the 
fact that any interstate compact may be 
modified by inconsistent Federal legisla- 
tion within the field of a delegated 
power. This principle has been accepted 
for over a century and a half, and I cite 
the case of Wilson v. Mason (1801), 1 Cr. 
45, 91-92. In another case which has 
stood unchallenged for 100 years, the 
Supreme Court said: 

It is also urged that this act of Congress 
is void, for the reason that it is inconsist- 
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ent with the compact between the States of 
Virginia and Kentucky, at the time of the 
admission of the latter into the Union * * * 
which compact was assented to by Congress 
at the time of the admission of the State. 

* * * The question here is, whether or 
not the compact can operate as a restric- 
tion upon the power of Congress under the 
Constitution to regulate commerce among 
the several States? Clearly not. Otherwise, 
Congress and two States would possess the 
power to modify and alter the Constitution 
itself. This is so plain that it is unnecessary 
to pursue the argument further. (Pennsyl- 
vania v. Wheeling & Belmont Bridge Co. (18 
Howard 421, 344 (1856) ). 


I submit, Mr. President, that the law 
of the land, as established by our high- 
est Court, makes it abundantly clear 
that the bill before us provides protec- 
tion to existing and future water rights 
upstream on the Snake River fully as ef- 
fective as could ever be provided by the 
proposed Columbia River Basin com- 
pact. 

In reality, Mr. President, the question 
of whether we should build a Govern- 
ment dam or three private dams in Hells 
Canyon has no effect upon water rights 
at all. The construction of a Hells Can- 
yon Dam would create no new power in 
the Federal Government over the water 
in the Snake River. Such power as the 
Federal Government may have stems 
from the Constitution itself. It is an 
inherent power that is neither enlarged 
when the Government builds a dam, 
wherever it may be located, nor dimin- 
ished when the Government licenses a 
private utility to build a dam. In either 
case, this inherent power inures in the 
Government. The building of private 
utility dams in the Hells Canyon stretch 
of the Snake River under Government 
license does not limit in any way such 
power as the Constitution reposes in the 
Government over the water in Hells 
Canyon. The constitutional right of 
some future Congress to deal with that 
water is not abrogated. The Federal 
jurisdiction over the water in navigable 
streams stems from article I, section 8, 
clause 3, of the United States Constitu- 
tion, the interstate commerce clause. A 
long line of decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court affirms that this 
clause authorizes Federal regulation of 
waterways, since commerce includes 
navigation (Gilman v. Philadelphia 
((1866), 3. Wall. 713, 724.) It is the 
commerce clause of the Constiution, as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
which supports the Congress in the right 
to develop hydroelectric power, and to 
sell it. The authority of the United 
States is as broad as the needs of com- 
merce, and includes flood protection, 
watershed development, and recovery of 
the cost of improvements through the 
utilization of power (Ashwander v. TVA 
(297 U. S. 299). 

It matters not whether this Federal 
power is exercised by construction of a 
Government dam, or whether it is ex- 
ercised by authorizing a private utility 
to build a dam, under the provisions of 
a Federal license. All of the Federal 
power remains intact, one way or the 
other, and State law remains subordi- 
nate to the Federal jurisdiction. These 
cardinal principles of law were well set 
forth by the Idaho Power Co. itself, when 
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it successfully disputed the attempt of 
the State of Oregon to interfere with the 
commencement of its construction of 
the Brownlee Dam in Hells Canyon with- 
out having first obtained a license from 
the State of Oregon. . 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield 
to my good friend, the Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I wish to say 
first to the junior Senator from Idaho 
that I regard his as a great speech. 
Whether the junior Senator from Idaho 
stays in the Senate for 6 years or 60 
years—and, in view of his youthful age, 
I believe the latter is possible—that he 
will have difficulty in making a greater 
speech than he is making today. It con- 
tains the most stimulating material con- 
cerning the great Northwest, and the 
Snake River, I have heard since reading 
the journals of Lewis and Clark when 
I was a boy. 

I should like to refer to one figure 
mentioned, the figure that the American 
people are asked to give the Idaho Power 
Co. $831 million. Is that the correct 
figure for the tax writeoff? 

Mr. CHURCH. That figure is the 
figure supplied by the chief accountant 
of the Federal Power Commission itself. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is the junior 
Senator from Idaho conversant with the 
fact that since there are some 65 million 
or 70 million American wage earners 
and taxpayers the Idaho Power Co. is 
using the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to stick its fingers into the pockets 
of the American taxpayers and take 
more than a dollar out of the pocket of 
each wage earner, if this grand steal 
they are trying to put over on the Snake 
River goes through? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am well aware of 
that fact, and that is one reason why 
we have again and again asked how 
this tax concession is related to the pub- 
lic interest. All the arguments advanced 
do not focus upon that one question, be- 
cause that concession cannot be related 
to the public interest. ; 

It is not enough to say that other com- 
panies have received tax concessions, 
because the facts upon which other com- 
panies have received tax concessions are 
different from the facts in this instance. 

Here we have a case of a tax writeoff 
certificate being granted long after the 
period of emergency, such as the Korean 
war, which once may have justified such 
writeoffs, has expired. Here we have a 
case where the administration’s own Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Seaton, recom- 
mended against the tax writeoff, because 
he himself could not relate it to the 
public interest. Here we have a case 
where the Federal Power Commission, in 
granting the licenses, expressly says in 
its opinion that it is influenced in so 
doing by the fact that these private dams 
are going to cost the taxpayers of the 
country not a cent. 

Yet in spite of all these things, and the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Interior himself, we find the certificate 
issued to the Idaho Power Co., which will 
cost the taxpayers of the country $8314 
million, which is more than the non- 
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reimbursable cost to the taxpayers of the 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope that some 
time, when the statement is loosely made 
that 900 corporations have gotten tax 
writeoff certificates on the same basis, 
the Senator will suggest that in each one 
of those instances there should be a 
showing that the Secretary of the In- 
terior recommended against it. If any- 
one can find 900 times when the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has recommended 
against the granting of such a certificate, 
and 900 times when the Office of Defense 
Mobilization has acted contrary to the 
recommendation of that officer, then the 
cases would be comparable. If it can- 
not be shown that that has happened’900 
times, then certainly something ought to 
be done about clearing up the mess that 
exists between those two agencies. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the Senator. The distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico has 
made the type of observation which is in 
line with the typically lucid observations 
he makes on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? ° 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr, GORE. Is it not true that in ad- 
dition to the vast and unconscionable 
tax benefit, to which the able Senator 
has referred in colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Texas, 
this utility concern, owned not by the 
people of Idaho and not by citizens of the 
Northwest, will be given a natural re- 
source which belongs to all the people, 
which, despite the enormous benefits to 
which the junior Senator from Texas re- 
ferred so eloquently, and to which the 
able junior Senator from Idaho referred 
so explicitly and eloquently, is worth 
vastly more? 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that he has put his 
finger on one of the reasons why so many 
people have become outraged. We felt 
that it was enough when the Federal 
Power Commission licensed the con- 
struction of private dams in the great 
Hells Canyon which underdeveloped the 
resource there, and wasted the water 
there. We thought it was enough when 
this public property was turned over to 
private interests for their use, for the 
purpose of generating electricity for 
their profit. 

Mr. GORE. And thereby denying the 
people the right to bring about adequate 
development. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; even though their 
electric potential would be smaller than 
the potential which would be realized 
from the high dam at Hells Canyon. 

But after making this tremendous 
gift to the private utility, the adminis- 
tration came along a month or two ago 
and gave it a tax writeoff certificate, 
which would have the additional effect 
of imposing a cost on the Treasury of 
the United States of $8312 million. That 
was when I think the American people 
woke up to the fact that they were being 
sold out in Hells Canyon, 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. We have often heard it 
said, if I may use a rustic adage, that if 
we give a calf enough rope he will hang 
himself. 

The private-utility interests were not 
satisfied to fasten their grip for all time 
to come upon a resource which rightly 
belonged to the people, but they must 
have more. They must dig into the 
pockets of the taxpayers, and in so doing 
they have brought about a shocked reali- 
zation on the part of Members of this 
body. 

I stand with the distinguished junior 
Senator from Idaho, who is making such 
an eloquent and forceful speech, repre- 
senting the interests of his people nd 
the interests of the Nation in fighting 
to the last to bring about proper and 
adequate development of this natural 
resource by the proper agencies. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. Let me observe that I 
am not surprised that I have his assist- 
ance in this particular effort, because he 
is always to be found on the side of the 
people in any public dispute. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. As one of the 
Senator’s colleagues in the Pacific North- 
west, and as his seat mate in the Senate, 
I join other Senators who have com- 
mended him for the outstanding address 
he is delivering today. Because he and 
some of his colleagues have joined in 
discussion of the tax issue, I think it 
might be appropriate to read briefly into 
the REcorpD several sentences which have 
appeared in advertisements by the pri- 
` vate utilities, by which an effort was 
made to create public opinion in favor of 
relinquishing the great hydroelectric re- 
source at Hells Canyon to the Idaho 
Power Co. 

In May of 1952, the electric light and 
power companies, in behalf of the Idaho 
Power Co., sponsored an advertisement 
which appeared widely in many national 
magazines throughout the United States 
in reference to the proposed high dam 
at Hells Canyon—the high dam which 
the junior Senator from Idaho is advo- 
cating. The advertisement in 1952 con- 
tained this statement: 

This would be a needless expense, because 
the local electric light and power company 
already has offered to develop the power at 
no cost to American taxpayers. 


The emphasis in my voice was not my 
own emphasis, but that of the utility 
companies which originated this adver- 
tisement, because they themselves have 
placed in italics in the advertisement the 
phrase ‘‘at no cost.” 

The same advertisement contains the 
following: 

If the local company does the job, the 
company and its investors will pay for it. 


Four years later, in a further effort to 
anchor their grip on this priceless nat- 
ural resource which the Almighty cre- 
ated in the Pacific Northwest, they spon- 
sored another advertisement, which ap- 
peared in virtually every periodical of 
national circulation anywhere in the 
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United States. 
they said: 

One of the many places where independent 
electric companies are saving you tax money 
is Hells Canyon, on the Oregon-Idaho border, 


These statements appeared in national 
magazines, despite the facts which the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho and 
his colleagues from Texas, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, and other States have 
brought out on the floor, when they 
merely enunciated here the testimony of 
the Chief Accountant of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

All I can say is that the authors of 
these advertisements, by which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was in- 
duced to surrender Hells Canyon, should 
know that there is even a greater field 
in the writing of fiction—by which some 
people have become immortal—and that 
they could certainly move very readily 
from the authorship of these advertise- 
ments into fiction writing. The true 
facts with regard to the rapid tax write- 
offs have proved that these advertise- 
ments were not facts, but fiction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
for the very fine presentation he is mak- 
ing. I apologize to him for not being 
able to be present throughout his ad- 
dress, but I shall remain in attendance as 
long as possible. 

The comments of the Senator from 
Oregon are very interesting. Would that 
the advertisements here on display could 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

These advertisements are in reply to 
one of our colleagues in the Senate, the 
Senator from Utah, in reference to the 
advertisements of the power companies. 
But there is a difference between these 
advertisements and fiction writing. The 
person who writes fiction with any de- 
gree of success usually is paid for it, and 
therefore pays taxes on hisincome. But 
this is the kind of fiction which relieves 
the private utility from paying taxes on 
income. Furthermore, this kind of fic- 
tion is a tax deductible item. Besides, it 
relieves the utility from paying any tax, 
in connection with which it might make 
use of a deductible item for tax purposes. 
It is really an amazing system. 

I call attention to the fact that these 
items are tax-deductible, designed to 
provide a smokescreen, so that the power 
company—in this instance the Idaho 
Power Co.—will be able to get a $83 mil- 
lion tax writeoff, representing a saving to 
itself at public expense. 

I pay my tribute to the Kefauver sub- 
committee and the associates of the se- 
nior Senator from Tennessee who dug 
out the information about the Idaho 
Power Co. in connection with the tax 
writeoff. 

I remember when the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] first pointed 
out that a $17 million grab was involved. 
However, as the truth began to unfold, 
the figure became larger and larger, 
until it became a $83 million deal. It is 
something like the Dixon-Yates deal. 
Someone said it was “as clean as a 
hound’s tooth.” Someone else said, in 
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reply, “What a hound, and what a tooth.” 
Then we began to find out the truth 
about the case. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. He can always be 
relied upon for an adroit and novel con- 
tribution to any debate. His contribu- 
tion has been most stimulating and en- 
lightening. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should also like 
to congratulate the able Senator from 
Idaho on his magnificent address today 
on this particular subject. 

I should like to ask him a question. 
Shortly after the start of the Korean war, 
as Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, I approved the institu- 
tion by the Government of the practice 
of accelerated amortization in certain 
cases, and the ruling in connection there- 
with. It was done to the extent of 100 
percent to promote the prosecution of 
the Korean war and to stimulate active 
production in the steel industry and 
other industries in order that there might 
be a rapid expansion of our economy. 
It was done, not primarily, but entirely, 
on the basis of military necessity. It 
seems incredible that there should be 
any military requirement incident to a 
tax writeoff for the Idaho Power Co. 
I ask the distinguished Senator if he 
believes that there is some military re- 
quirement involved in this particular 
operation. 

Mr. CHURCH. I reply to the able 
Senator from Missouri by saying that, 
as I have already observed in the course 
of my remarks this afternoon, the pur- 
pose which the rapid tax amortization 
law was meant to serve was the very 
purpose which the Senator pointed out, 
to attract risk capital for war plant ex- 
pansion. 

Certainly we cannot say that a private 
utility which operates as a legal monop- 
oly and is guaranteed its profits under 
the law is faced with the kind of ďondi- 
tion which might justify, at least in 
times of emergency, such a tax conces- 
sion to the kind of company it was 
meant to serve. In this case, these in- 
gredients are not present, and we can- 
not relate it to the public interest. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho that 
the law was not conceived to apply to a 
situation like this, inasmuch as nobody 
could say that this was a military re- 
quirement. 

Let me ask the Senator this question: 
Does he have any thought as to why it 
was done? Is there any particular rea- 
son why it was done? 

Mr. CHURCH. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico, 
if he wishes to answer that question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the 
Senator from Idaho that of course our 
able friend from Missouri is a very 
stanch and successful businessman. I 
think he would recognize the possibili- 
ties of this situation. The Idaho Power 
Co. had reached the point where it had 
to market its securities. The security 
market was, to say the very least, sticky. 
Government bonds were having trouble. 
The Government had to pay 3% per- 
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cent on bonds that used to bear less 
than 1 percent interest. 

The securities of the Idaho Power Co., 
particularly in view of the possibility of 
the construction at Hells Canyon Dam, 
were not too attractive. By a strange 
coincidence, about the time the Idaho 
Power Co. had to offer its securities on 
the market, a piece of sugar was passed 
to it. The piece of sugar was the grant- 
ing of its tax amortization certificate. 

While it is impossible to say what was 
in the minds of some people, it is not 
impossible to see what was in the minds 
of the individuals who were handling 
the transaction, All they did, in order 
to sweeten up the securities of the Idaho 
Power Co., which did not look very good, 
and were not very attractive, was to say, 
“We will give them this little piece of 
sugar of $83 million, which will be worth 
a great deal more to Idaho Power than 
$83 million.” As the Government ac- 
countant said, it would be worth $300 
million to them. That would sufficiently 
sweeten up the securities they wanted to 
sell. 

I do not think anyone needs to go 
further than that. Anyone who has 
been in business, even overnight, knows 
enough about what he has to do, and 
what it is all about. I may say that I 
have been doing a little investing for 
a small insurance company with which 
I am connected, and I have the advice 
of good counsel. I employ a firm of very 
good financial advisers, They suggest 
to me the type of financial investments 
I should make in behalf of the little in- 
surance company with which I am 
connected. 

I know if they were to look at the way 
the Idaho Power Co. was to get 
this kind of little sugar, they would sug- 
gest to me that this might be a good 
bond to buy. I would not take too long 
to decide that when these two things 
came together there was an unseen hand 
that seemed to move along very well 
and knew exactly what to do at all times, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Ishall be glad to yield 
again to the Senator from Missouri, 
but first I should like to make this com- 
ment. I should like to quote from a 
memorandum submitted by Mr. James 
P. Radigan, Jr., senior specialist in 
American law in the Library of Con- 
gress. He was asked the question 
whether or not in his opinion the certifi- 
cate that had been granted to the 
Idaho Power Co. conformed with what 
has been heretofore regarded as the 
purposes the law was intended to serve. 
I wish to summarize his conclusion to 
the committee: 

To epitomize, while an exceedingly broad 
construction of the literal wording of the act 
might make it permissible to grant an ac- 
celerated amortization certificate to Idaho 
Power, such action seems contrary to the 
legislative purpose and spirit of the act, the 
two elements which should control its 
administration. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Am I to under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho agrees with the distinguished 
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Senator from New Mexico that the ad- 
ministration has utilized a war measure 
in order to let this private power com- 
pany more expeditiously sell its securi- 
ties? Is that what the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico believes? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from New Mexico care to 
comment on that point? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I said that the two 
things happened simultaneously. I said 
the matter of proof is very difficult. I 
merely called attention to the fact that 
by some peculiar circumstance right at 
the time the Idaho Power Co. needed 
money, here was Uncle Sam ready to dish 
it out. I do not know who caused it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It was dished out 
at the expense of the taxpayers. 

Mr, CHURCH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] called at- 
tention to misleading advertisements in 
connection with the Hells Canyon proj- 
ect on which the Senator from Idaho 
has so ably commented. I might say 
that we see these advertisements in mag- 
azines and other periodicals regularly in 
furtherance of the misleading and false 
propaganda that is- being carried on. 
These advertisements in themselves con- 
stitute a tax upon the power consumers, 
because, of course, the cost of the ad- 
vertisements is paid for by the power 
consumers. The cost is not only paid by 
the power consumers, but, we may be 
sure, the cost is pyramided by the utility 
companies in the tax refunds the com- 
panies themselves receive. 

The Senator from Idaho will recall 
that a little while ago the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
said that he had read the address of the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho, and, 
although he had heard many fine ad- 
dresses with respect to the Hells Canyon 
project, in his opinion this was the finest 
and ablest presentation of the case he 
had ever heard. 

I wish to say that “praise from Sir 
Hubert is praise indeed.” The distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] will agree that he and I have heard 
many fine and able addresses delivered 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. Therefore no one 
could accord higher praise to the address 
of the Senator from Idaho than could 
the senior Senator from Oregon. I fully 
agree, and I wish to congratulate the 
Senator from Idaho on his magnificent 
address and his brilliant presentation 
this afternoon. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama that 
I am very much complimented by what 
he has said, and that the generosity of 
his remarks is exceeded only by the fact 
that they are actually undeserved. I 
very much appreciate them, nonethe- 
less, and I appreciate also the highly 
complimentary remarks of the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

At the outset of this colloquy I was 
remarking that it matters not whether 
the Government dam is built in Hells 
Canyon or whether three private dams 
are built in the Hells Canyon under Gov- 
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ernment license for in either case the 
Federal Government’s jurisdiction inures 
from the Constitution itself, and re- 
mains in Hells Canyon regardless of 
whether a public or a privately licensed 
dam is built there. 

I was about to quote as authority for 
that proposition of law excerpts from 
the briefs of the Idak~ Power Co. itself. 
I quote from the case that involved the 
Idaho Power Co. and the State of Ore- 
gon over the dispute as to whether the 
Idaho Power Co. had to obtain an Ore- 
gon license before it commenced con- 
struction of the Brownlee Dam, which 
involved Oregon territory. 

Let me quote these propositions from 
the Idaho Power Co. brief: 

The State [Oregon] cannot prevent a li- 
censee of the Federal Power Commission for 
a hydroelectric project from proceeding to 
construct such federally licensed project by 
requiring such licensee to first also obtain a 
license from the State. (From p. 6, respond- 
ent’s answering brief, State of Oregon v. 
Idaho Power Company.) 


And again: 

The Oregon Hydroelectric Act, insofar as 
it is inconsistent and in conflict with the 
Federal Power Act, is ineffective as against 
a licensee of the Federal Power Commission 
on navigable waters of the. United States. 
State legislation manifestly inconsistent or 
in conflict with the exercise of rights granted 
by Federal statute cannot stand, and the 
State legislature cannot control and limit 
substantive rights granted by an act of Con- 
gress. (P. 8, respondent’s answering brief, 
State of Oregon v. Idaho Power Company). 


It seems clear, then, that the Federal 
power over the Snake River in Hells 
Canyon remains paramount, even 
though the private dams are built there. 
The Federal power, whatever it may be, 
floats on the river all the way to the sea. 
Those who fancy this power as a possible 
threat to future upstream diversions of 
the water in the Snake River are fur- 
nished no shield by private dams in Hells 
Canyon. The same Federal power will 
rest on top of them as it rests on the 
Government dams downstream. 

The challenge we face in Idaho is to 
repudiate the counsel of foolish fear. 
Let us shake off its delusion. Let us 
awaken to the simple fact that there is 
nothing unique or sinister about the 
Hells Canyon Dam. It neither starts nor 
ends the building of Government dams 
downstream from the irrigated uplands 
of Idaho. Many have long been built. 
Others are now abuilding. The admin- 
istration itself engages in double talk 
today about substitute dams at Pleasant 
Valley or Nez Perce to make up for the 
inadequate development now licensed for 
Hells Canyon. The time has come for 
the people of Idaho to cast off these 
groundless fears. Idaho has not, can- 
not, will not, put an end to the continued 
building of Government dams on the 
rivers of the Northwest. Then let us 
share their benefits. Let us cast off the 
blinders that have already frightened us 
out of 10 years’ growth, and come abreast 
the rest of the West in the developmen 
of our great resources. 

V. THE CASE FOR THE HELLS CANYON DAM 

Mr. President, it has been my purpose 
to shed some light on the many argu- 
ments which have been advanced, with 
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varying degrees of logic and consistency, 
in objection to this bill. I have not at- 
tempted to analyze exhaustively every 
objection voiced against a Hells Canyon 
Dam, for some depart far from argument 
into the realm of fantasy. Although the 
water-rights question is not really posed 
by this bill, its special interest in my 
State, its cynical exploitation, and the 
confusion caused thereby required that 
it be given a most careful and thorough 
refutation, and that I have tried to do. 

Now I wish to summarize affirmatively 
the principal reasons why I favor the 
passage of this bill: 

First, the river. The Snake River be- 
longs to the people. It is an important 
part of the great river system that drains 
the Northwest. Such a system can be 
wisely and efficiently developed only in 
accordance with an integrated, compre- 
hensive plan. 

The need for comprehensive develop- 
ment of our rivers was first envisioned 
by a celebrated Republican President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, in these statesman- 
like words: 

Every stream should be used to its utmost. 
No stream can be so used unless such use is 
planned in advance. When such plans are 
made, we shall find that, instead of inter- 
fering, one use’ can often be made to assist 
another. Each river system, from its head- 
waters in the forest to its mouth on the 
coast, is a single unit and should be treated 
as such (S. Doc. 325, 60th Cong., 1st sess.). 


There is no partisan flavor in the 
roster of great United States Senators 
identified with the fight for these princi- 
ples—Newlands, of Nevada; Hiram 
Johnson, of California; George W. Nor- 
ris, of Nebraska; the elder La Follette, of 
‘Wisconsin; Charles McNary, of Oregon; 
and William E. Borah, of my own State. 
These men all recognized that dams, 
once built, last not for decades, but for 
cénturies, and that the partial utiliza- 
tion of a dam site thus constitutes the 
waste of a resource that must be borne 
by many generations. 

The Hells Canyon reach of the Snake 
River forms the common boundary of 
Idaho and Oregon. Nature, in this re- 
mote and forbidding area of rugged 
mountain land, has contrived a wonder- 
ful combination of natural phenomena. 
The river is mighty. The canyon walls 
rise abruptly from both sides. The 
geology is ideal for a great storage dam. 
Indeed, Hells Canyon is the finest re- 
maining undeveloped dam site on the 
North American Continent. If the high 
dam called for in the bill before us is not 
built there, 3,880,000 acre-feet of useful 
storage, vital to effective flood control, 
will be wasted. Even now, the adminis- 
tration is frantically casting about to 
find alternatives to recover the storage 
that will be lost through the underde- 
velopment now licensed for Hells Can- 
yon. But there is no way to recover 
storage once lost. The river demands 
its price, and what is wasted can never 
be wholly recovered. 

-= Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in my 
understanding that a large proportion 
of the approximately 18 million acre- 
feet, which I believe is the total figure 
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for the Snake, is derived from melting 
snows in the Tetons and other moun- 
tains of that area? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that another 
portion comes from the spring rains? 

Mr. CHURCH. That is so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that the major 
portion of the runoff of water, whether 
from melting snow or from rain, comes 
at approximately the same time in the 
year? 

Mr. CHURCH. Generally it comes in 
the same season. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that with a high 
dam, the runoff can be stored? 

Mr. CHURCH. The storage dam 
would have the capacity for saving this 
runoff. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But if there are 
three low dams, then the water will go 
over the spillways of the lower dams; 
and then will not that be approximately 
et the season when the Columbia, to 
which the Snake is a tributary, will be 
close to its high-water mark? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The water, there- 
fore, will go over successive spillways, in- 
stead of through the penstocks, on its 
way down to the sea, and will be wasted. 

Mr. CHURCH. The water that is not 
stored, owing to the more limited storage 
capacity of the smaller dams, will not 
only pour over the dams, but will be 
wasted, unless it can be held back to be 
used throughout the course of the whole 
year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I think the Sena- 
tor will develop in a minute or two, that 
water will not generate additional power 
in the dams farther downstream. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is quite 
accurate in his observation that the 
high dam, with its large storage capac- 
ity, could be used to much better effect 
to permit an even flow of the river 
throughout the year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The water stored be- 
hind Hells Canyon could be released at 
other seasons of the year, when the rain- 
fell was low. 

Mr, CHURCH. Yes; that is so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In that case, it 
would go through the successive pen- 
stocks of the dams farther downstream, 
and thus create additional power at each 
fall of the water. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is what President 
Theodore Roosevelt meant when he said 
we must treat a river, from its sources in 
the mountains to its outlet into the sea, as 
one unit; and we must plan for its full, 
efficient development, because what is ap- 
plied to one site will have an effect on 
the potential of other sites. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
his observation. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
the pending bill will pass; but if it fails 
to pass, IT want it to be recorded, in my 
vote for this bill, that I registered my 
protest here to the wrong that will be 
done in Hells Canyon. The waste of a 
resource is a moral wrong. It is part of 
the irretrievable price the people will 
pay if we fail to build the Hells Canyon 
Dam. 

Second, electricity. A naturaldam site 
is as much a mighty resource as -a forest, 
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a coal mine, or an oil field. Like these, 
it provides a tremendous source of 
energy. Unlike these, however, the dam- 
site is an inexhaustible source that can 


-furnish energy for as long as water flows 


from the mountains to the sea. 

It is, consequently, a guiding principle 
of comprehensive development of our 
precious rivers, that each power dam we 
build be designed to generate the maxi- 
mum amount of electricity from the 
water available for its use. To do less is 
to waste the water. We cannot afford to 
waste the water, for it is our only perpet- 
ual fuel. Every day we are consuming a 
staggering quantity of oil, coal, and 
natural gas. These fuels, once burned, 
are gone forever. Nor is it enough to say 
that we might replace them with nuclear 
energy. Grave problems of waste dis- 
posal, unresolved questions concerning 
possible risk to public health, and high 
costs, all obscure the extent to which the 
country will convert to nuclear power. 
I trust these problems will be solved, and 
I am confident that the cost of nuclear 
fuels will be reduced; but hydroelectric 
generators may well remain our best 
source of power, because falling water is 
free. 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to observe and take recognition of 
the fact that there is present in the Sen- 
ate Chamber my colleague from the 
other side of the Capitol Building, who 
represents so very well the people of the 
First Congressional District of Idaho, and 
who has long been associated with the 
fight for the full development of the 
Hells Canyon, Mrs. GRACIE Prost. Iam 
very happy that she has come here this 
afternoon to attend the delivery of my 
address. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to join my 
colleague from Idaho in expressing our 
appreciation at the attendance of Repre- 
sentative Prost, who, in the State of 
Idaho, has done such a great job in de- 
fense of the Hells Canyon Dam project. 

I should like to have the permission 
of my colleague, the Senator from Idaho, 
to call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Hells Canyon Dam, of Oregon, is also in 
the Chamber; I refer to Representative 
ULLMAN, from Baker, Oreg., who, in asso- 
ciation with Mrs. Prost and the Hells 
Canyon Dam Association and other 
groups, has done such a great job in my 
State for Hells Canyon. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his remarks and for 
calling our attention to the fact that 
Representative ULLMAN is present in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation 
to the able, distinguished, and young 
junior Senator from Idaho for the mag- 
nificent presentation he has been mak- 
ing this afternoon. 

I must say that I was in favor of the 
Hells Canyon Dam before he began his 
speech. However, I rather feel that if I 
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had not been, I might have been con- 
verted by his speech. I certainly hope 
that many of our colleagues who are not 
able to be on the floor this afternoon 
to hear the speech delivered by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, will read it in the 
RECORD. 

I am reminded of the words of 
Agrippa, who said to Paul, “Almost thou 
persuadeth me.” I believe that if many 
of our colleagues will read and study the 
fine presentation now being made by the 
Senator from Idaho, they may be per- 
suaded to support the program which 
he so well advances. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
highly flattered by the generous remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama. I know of no Member of the 
Senate in whose judgment I have greater 
confidence or for whom I have greater 
regard; and I thank him for what he 
has said. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the 
need to build at any given dam site a dam 
which will produce the maximum 
amount of electricity available from the 
water at the dam site, so the water is 
not wasted, because water constitutes 
our only perpetual fuel. 

I believe that we owe it, if not to our- 
selves, then to our chiidren and their 
children after them, to build dams that 
will give us the most electricity from the 
water available. The proposed Hells 
Canyon Dam will do this; the smaller 
dams licensed to be built in its place will 
not. The high dam in Hells Canyon will 
add 1,122,000 kilowatts of prime power 
to the Federal system, when all Federal 
projects, existing, under construction, or 
now authorized, are completed. The 
3 Idaho Power dams will add only 
680,000 kilowatts. This loss of 442,000 
kilowatts of prime power is a part of the 
price the people will pay if the Hells 
Canyon Dam is not built (see charts III 
and IV of committee report, pages 49 
and 50). 

Third, electric rates. Mr. President, I 
represent a State that has all the poten- 
tial of a young giant. Idaho has mighty 
resources, but it is starved for industry 
to put them to better use. Ours is still 
a “colonial economy.” We ship raw prod- 
ucts, but high freight rates prevent us 
from establishing many local industries. 
Since our fuel for industry is electricity, 
the best means at our disposal for ending 
our economic stalemate, is. to secure for 
ourselves an abundance of cheap elec- 
tricity for industrial use. This would 
seem plain. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
this point, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? : 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have chosen to 
interrupt the outstanding speech being 
made by the Senator from Idaho because 
I know he has at heart a great concern 
for the future of his State. 

As he has pointed out to us, his State 
has lagged behind in the case of the de- 
velopment of industries. I wonder 
whether he noted that only yesterday a 
great celebration was held in upstate 
New York because of the fact that the 
first industrial allocations of St. Law- 
rence Seaway power have been made by 
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the Governor of the State of New York 
and by the New York Power Authority; 
and there, in the State of the Union 
which, I believe, has more industry than 
any other, a great emphasis was placed 
by the political leaders of both parties— 
those of both the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party in the State of New 
York—on the fact that low-cost St. Law- 
rence Seaway power is to be used for new 
industries in that State. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
Idaho is rendering a most valuable serv- 
ice to his own State, which has been 
starved for industrial payrolls, when he 
emphasizes what low-cost Hells Canyon 
power could mean in terms of bringing 
new per capita income, new payrolls, and 
new sources of wealth to the State of 
Idaho. 

In Oregon we need more low-cost pow- 
er and more payrolls; but we have fared 
better than Idaho has, because we have 
had some of the power from the Bonne- 
ville system. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for his re- 
marks. I wish to supplement what he 
has said by stating that I think it is a 
tragedy that what is given bipartisan 
support in New York and what was giv- 
en bipartisan support in the case of the 
upper Colorado has become the cbject 
of bitter partisan recrimination, when it 
comes to the Hells Canyon. If the prin- 
ciples for which I speak here are valid in 
these other cases, they are valid in the 
case of the Hells Canyon Dam and the 
pending bill. It is true that cheap power 
has been a great blessing to the people 
of the States of the Northwest that have 
it; but my State of Idaho is the only one 
of the States of the Northwest that has 
failed to share it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I want to say this 
to corroborate what the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho has pointed out. I 
myself have been in Idaho enough to 
know that there are prophets of gloom in 
his State who have claimed that cheap 
power will not bring industry to Idaho 
because of transportation difficulties. 
Five years ago Mrs. Neuberger and I 
stood at Kitimat, in northern British Co- 
lumbia, which is from 800 to 1,000 miles 
north of Idaho, and saw being erected 
there in the vast subarctic wilderness a 
community which will soon have a popu- 
lation of 50,000 people, because of only 
1 resource—2-mill electric power. 

I know the Senator from Idaho is per- 
forming an inestimable service for his 
people in Idaho by trying to obtain for 
them low-cost power for industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
I want to concur in what he has said, and 
to add only that the political leadership 
of my State, which has dominated Idaho 
these many years, has steadfastly refused 
to admit the importance of cheap power 
in the interests of the people and in the 
interest of my State’s growth, prosperity, 
and development. So we have languished 
during the very years that industrial 
growth has spiraled upward next door 
to us, in Oregon and Washington, under 
the impetus of low-cost power furnished 
by Government dams. 

The vital importance of low-cost power 
to all the States of the Northwest, and 
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the key role it would play in their future 
development, was foreseen with prophet- 
ic clarity by that distinguished Senator, 
William E. Borah, who once represented 
Idaho in these Halls. Nearly 40 years 
ago he said on this floor; 

Our new States— 


Speaking now of the Northwest— 
far from the centers of population and of 
manufacture, have unlimited waterpower. 
Idaho, as I have stated, has 5,067,000 horse- 
power; Montana, 4,031,000; Oregon, 6,613,000; 
Washington, 8,447,000. What a world of 
wealth and what immeasurable possibilities 
are foreshadowed in these figures. It is the 
richest heritage that nature’s God ever dedi- 
cated to a people. It will continue to serve 
those States and communities so long as the 
snows fall in the mountains and the waters 
flow to the sea. * * * We are naturally 
anxious to build up our new States. To do 
so we must use our natural resources in a 
way which will best enable us to compete 
with those more favorably situated with ref- 
erence to large centers of population and in- 
dustry. Cheap power will do much in this 
line. It will help to do for us what it has 
helped to do for Canada; that is, it will bring 
investment and business and enterprise. I 
repeat, there is no domestic question of such 
vital and lasting concern to us. (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, September 19, 1918, p. 11443.) 


What irony, Mr. President, that Oregon 
and Washington—yes, Montana, too—all 
the Northwest save Idaho—took heed of 
Borah’s words. His own State alone was 
deaf to them. In the years that followed, 
great Government projects were located 
in each of these States that neighbored 
Idaho. Bonneville, Grand Coulee, Hun- 
gry Horse fed cheap power into the 
States of the Northwest that surrounded 
Idaho, and in the wake of the cheap 
power, came industry, enterprise, invest- 
ment, and new wealth. But Idaho was 
forsaken by a leadership wedded to small 
plans for small tomorrows. 

This is our dismal record, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Is it any wonder that Idaho today 
is growing less than any other State in 
the West? Is it any wonder that Idaho 
has now become next to the poorest State 
in the West, with a per capita income 
nearly $400 a year under the average in 
Oregon, and more than $500 a year under 
the average in Washington? Is it any 
wonder, Mr. President, that I stand here 
on the floor of the Senate today and plead 
for the passage of this bill, for the sake of 
the people of my State? Here is the bill 
for which we have waited these many 
years. Here is the opportunity that has 
been so long denied us. 

Section 3 (a) of this bill implicitly 
recognizes our need for an abundant sup- 
ply of cheap power. It reads: 

In order to facilitate the development of 
the central and upper Snake River Basin, 
and also that of the downstream areas, the 
Hells Canyon Dam and powerplant and the 
Federal Columbia River power system shall 
be interconnected, and 500,000 kilowatts of 
firm power attributable to the Hells Canyon 
project, or such portion thereof as is required 
from time to time to meet loads under con- 
tracts made within this reservation, shall 
be made available for use in central and 
upper Snake River Basin and to all other 
parts of Idaho lying outside the central and 
upper Snake River Basin. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator-yield at that point? 
Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. The Senator knows I 
have been consistent and persistent in 
the inclusion of that section in this bill 
and in previous drafts of the Hells Can- 
yon bills that I have offered in recent 
years in the Senate. As the Senator 
knows, I have also been criticized because 
of that reservation. ‘Those who take a 
more provincial attitude, those who seem 
to think that the economy of a region 
can really be placed in watertight com- 
partments in the form of State lines, 
seem to think that when that kind of a 
reservation is written into a bill, some 
‘way, somehow, its author is not repre- 
senting the best interests of his State. 

The Senator from Idaho knows the 
position I have taken on that question. 
I think it is of vital importance to the 
people of Oregon, to the people of Wash- 
‘ington, to the people of Montana—yes; 
to the people of every State of the 
Union—that the State of Idaho be pro- 
vided with a source of cheap power, so 
that industry can develop in that State, 
because, as the people of Idaho prosper, 
so do the people of my State and of 
Washington and of Montana and of 
States elsewhere in the Nation prosper. 

We must grasp one concept in the full 
development of our river basins, and 
that is that as we develop the full eco- 
nomic potential of full river basins, we 
add to the wealth of the Nation as a 
whole. 

I know of no section of the bill I am 
more proud of than the section the Sena- 
tor from Idaho is now reading, because 
I think that section recognizes that those 
of us who authored and sponsored this 
bill recognized that, after all, the econ- 
omy of our Nation is a totality, and that 
we cannot take a selfish, regional, or 
statewide attitude toward the develop- 
ment of the wealth of America. I want 
to see the people of Idaho have this 
‘reservoir of cheap power which the bill 
now under consideration seeks to afford 
them, and which this particular section 
seeks to reserve for them and, I may say, 
‘for the boundary section of my State 
which is in the river basin, which Rep- 
resentative ULLMAN so ably represents in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator, 
and I wish to observe only that his atti- 
tude toward this particular provision of 
the bill is in accord with his eminent 
sense of justice and also with the long- 
range view he takes of all public ques- 
tions, for it certainly cannot be said of 
the Senator from Oregon that he is pro- 
vincial in his attitude or in his outlook. 

I should also like to observe that this 
block of power, this 500,000 kilowatts, 
is a block of power 144 times as large as 
the total cutput of the entire Idaho Pow- 
er system which presently serves most of 
Idaho. Imagine what a stimulant so 
large a block of cheap power, made avail- 
able at a fraction of the rates that now 
prevail, would furnish my State for new 
industrial opportunities. Who would not 
benefit from it? Why, even the Idaho 
Power Co. itself would benefit from it, for 
this power would be sold in the whole- 
sale market to industrial users, to elec- 
trical co-ops, to REA’s, to communities 
with municipal power systems, and to 
private utilities for resale within the 
areas they serve. 
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Tt is time that all of Idaho should 
share in the benefits of low-cost elec- 
tricity. If the Hells Canyon Dam is 
built, the electricity it will generate will 
cost about 2.7 mills per kilowatt, even 
after the Idaho Power Co. is fully com- 
pensated for the construction work it has 
done on the unfinished Brownlee Dam. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one moment? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

“Mr. MORSE. The Senator refers to 
the fact that even the Idaho Power Co. 
will benefit from this proposed genera- 
tion of power, which causes me to say 
what I have said elsewhere, that if I were 
a stockholder of the Idaho Power Co. I 
would be strongly in favor of having a 
high dam at Hells Canyon, because it 
would provide cheap power which, under 
the pooling principle, would be available 
for purchase by the Idaho Power Co. 
itself, for redistribution to its own rate- 
payers. It would be, of course, under 
regulations to protect the people in re- 
gard to the rate they pay. 

I have always been at a loss to under- 
stand how some of the stanchest pro- 
ponents of what has been presumed to 
be the best interest of the Idaho Power 
Co. have missed this point, because as a 
stockholder, if I were one—I do not hap- 
pen to be a stockholder of any corpora- 
tion, because I simply do not have that 
kind of money—I would want this dam, 
because I think this dam would be a 
great economic asset to the Idaho Power 
Co. as well as to the people of the State 
of Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
for his observations. 

If we permit these dams to be built, the 
substitute private dams, they will pro- 
duce electricity at a cost of 6.69 mills. 
The Hells Canyon Dam will produce elec- 
tricity at a cost of about 2.7 mills. So 
the difference of 4 mills will help keep 
the door closed to industry in Idaho. 
This is another part of the price the 
people will pay if the Hells Canyon bill 
fails to pass. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
there are enormous phosphate deposits 
within relatively close range of the Hells 
Canyon Dam, namely, in western Mon- 
tana, southern Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Utah? 

Mr. CHURCH. There are large phos- 
phate deposits, among the largest in the 
country, located in that area. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The largest in the 
world, 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. In all probabil- 
ity they are among the largest in the 
world. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
to process the phosphate rock into triple 
superphosphate it will be necessary to 
have large amounts of power at low 
rates? 

Mr. CHURCH. The availability of 
low-cost power would greatly stimulate 
production, because the production of 
phosphate depends on the consumption 
in the plants of tremendous quantities 
of electricity. 
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- Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
one of the best things TVA has done has 
been to develop triple superphosphate, 
which has improved the agriculture of 
that region? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. That has been 
one of the series of great contributions 
the TVA has made to the whole area it 
has serviced. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are there not similar 
opportunities in connection with Helis 
Canyon, in the further development of 
phosphate fertilizer there? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, indeed. With re- 
spect to the phosphate possibilities, there 
are definite opportunities for further 
development. 

I should like to say, in that connection, 
that the number of industries which 
might be attracted is as large as the 
imagination. There was a time, Mr. 
President, when the Grand Coulee Dam 
was being proposed, that the critics of 
that proposal laughed at it as being 
purely unrealistic. They said, “To whom 
are you going to sell the power; to the 
jackrabbits?” And those who listened to 
them laughed and applauded, because 
the question seemed so eminently sound. 

The project was built, and in its wake 
came great industries to the Northwest. 
The problem ever since has been not 
where shall we find a market for the 
electricity, but how can we produce 
enough to keep abreast of the growing 
market? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The question of the 
added production of phosphate as a re- 
sult of the Hells Canyon Dam, of course, 
has a direct advantage to the Midwest: 
The two chief farm crops of my State are 
corn and soybeans. Both take large 
quantities of phosphate from the soil. 
We are using up our phosphate at a very 
rapid rate. The fertilizers which our 
farmers have to buy are expensive. We 
need, in order to keep our agriculture 
going on a relatively fertile basis, large 
additional quantities of cheap phos- 
phate. 

Therefore, when people in Illinois ask 
me, “Why are you interested in Hells 
Canyon?” I say that first I am inter- 
ested in it because it will increase the 
prosperity of the country, but, secondly, 
I am interested in it as a means of get- 
ting abundant and cheap phosphate fer- 
tilizer for the corn and soybean fields of 
Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. Ican only say in that 
connection that the cheap power made 
available through the construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam would not only stimu- 
late further production of phosphate 
fertilizers but it would inevitably tend to 
reduce their cost to the farmers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have the Recorp show that I have re- 
ceived a number of telegrams, letters, 
and messages from people of the State 
of Minnesota, urging me to support the 
Hells Cayon Dam project. I have al- 
ready told them, of course, that this 
support was given not only this year, but 
has been traditional. I have supported 
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of the Snake River, the so-called Hells 
Canyon program, for many years. 

I wish to say today that we in Min- 
nesota feel very much the same as the 
Senator from Illinois has expressed. We 
look first upon this program as being 
for the general good and welfare of the 
United States. 

I know the Senator has already re- 
minded the Senate that in World War 
II, had it not been for the great public 
power projects, this country would have 
stood helpless before the onslaught of 
Hitler’s Luftwaffe, because it was the 
public power projects that made pos- 
sible the production of aluminum, and 
it was the production of aluminum 
needed for the bombers which made 
possible the bombers, and the bombers 
made it possible, at least in part, to de- 
stroy the enemy. 

As the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douvcetas!] has noted to me privately, it 
would have been impossible to have de- 
veloped the atom bomb without the 
great resources of electrical energy. 

I think the Record will show—and I 
wish I had it here with me today—that 
the private power companies all said in 
1937, 1938, and 1939, that we had more 
electricity than we could use. They 
were fighting the same fight they are 
fighting now. 

My position is clear. Iam not against 
private power. As a matter of fact, pri- 
vate power has most of the generating 
capacity. It surely has most of the dis- 
tribution systems. It sells between 80 
and 90 percent of all electrical power, 
at least to the wholesale consumers. It 
seems to me that this project is in their 
interest, as the Senator has been point- 
ing out. 

Finally, I wish to say to the Senator 
that the State of Idaho, the Northwest, 
and the Nation are indeed fortunate to 
have an advocate of the quality, intelli- 
gence, persuasiveness, insight, and vision 
of the junior Senator from Idaho. It 
gratifies me and warms my heart to 
know that the junior Senator from 
Idaho is fighting for this cause, because 
it is a good cause, and it is a good man 
who speaks up at this time for a good 
cause. I commend him, and assure him 
of my unqualified support, just as the 
senior Senator from Oregon, the junior 
Senator from Oregon, and others who 
have fought the good fight have com- 
mended him. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
I know of no one I would rather have 
on my side of the fight than the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CHURCH. Returning to the 
statement of the reasons why I urge the 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

Four. A prudent investment. Mr. 
President, the productivity of our Nation 
depends upon the harnessing of energy. 
In 1860, animals provided 79 percent of 
our energy, Manpower accomplished 15 
percent of the work, while the remaining 
6 percent of our energy came from inani- 
mate sources, such as coal, wood, and 
waterpower. By 1960, animals will do 1 
percent, man 3 percent, and inanimate 
sources 96 percent. In one short century, 
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inanimate sources have jumped from 6 
percent to 96 percent—a direct measure 
of the increase in our material standard 
of living. 

In this energy revolution, it is vital to 
remember that the Government’s mul- 
tiple-purpose dams in the Pacific North- 
west, like the Hells Canyon Dam here 
proposed, have proved themselves ex- 
ceptional investments. In many river 
basins of the country it is not unusual 
to find multiple-purpose dams where $0 
percent of the cost of the project is 
charged to navigation or flood control, 


-while power accounts for no more than 


10 percent. The TVA has 40 percent of 
its cost allocated to flood control and 
navigation, and 60 percent to power. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I point out to the able 
Senator that this formula was not origi- 
nated by the TVA, but came about by 
Congressional enactment, after a careful 
study of the proportionate benefits to be 
derived. 

Mr. CHURCH. I realize that that is 
so. My point is only to demonstrate that 
upon the geographical location of a 
power development will depend what 
part of it can be sensibly allocated to 
the varicus benefits which the dam 
provides. 

But on the Columbia River, by way of 
contrast, the McNary Dam has only 
8 percent of its cost charged to naviga- 
tion and 92 percent to power. 

The long-range public investment in 
the development of the Snake-Columbia 
River system, which offers more than 
three times the potential energy produc- 
tion of both the Colorado and the St. 
Lawrence Rivers combined, may have as 
much as 80 percent of the total cost re- 
imbursable in power revenues. Eighty- 
five percent of the cost for the Hells 
Canyon Dam would be reimbursed to the 
Treasury, with interest, in power rev- 
enues. 

We all are aware that the cost to the 
Government for the nonreimbursable 
benefits that are provided by a multiple- 
purpose dam may be fully justified in the 
public interest. Flood control may prove 
costly, but the improvement of channels 
and the protection of property achieved 
thereby represents a prudent investment 
of public money for which we expect no 
return in coin. In the same manner, the 
outlay of Government money for the 
improvement of navigation, although it 
is also a nonreimbursable expenditure, 
may be justified, for its purpose is to 
open water highways for the use and 
benefit of all the people. Similarly, the 
development of recreational facilities 
and the conservation of fish and wildlife 
resources are nonreimbursable expendi- 
tures, but investments, nonetheless, for 
the welfare of the people at large. 

Fortunately, however, the great Co- 
lumbia-Snake River system is not 
merely a gushing source for periodic 
floods; Hells Canyon is more than 
merely a factor for helping to furnish 
slack water navigation to Lewiston, 
Idaho; great as its potential for recrea- 
tional benefits may be, these are among 
the lesser attributes of such sites as 
Hells Canyon. For in the Northwest, the 
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great Snake-Columbia River system 
constitutes an asset of unique value. 
This asset cannot be permitted to lie 
idle, and must not be permitted to be 
underdeveloped. Here also we invest, 
but our investment can be measured in 
tangible terms; and when so measured, 
it becomes strikingly evident that it does 
not cost; it pays. 

The multiple-purpose dams, built by 
the Government on the Columbia River 
have an enviable record for financial 
soundness, despite the high proportion 
of the total investment allocated to 
power. The revenues being realized are 


rapidly returning both capital and in- 


terest to the public treasury. For exam- 
ple, as of June 30, 1956, the Federal 
expenditure in the Columbia River power 
system was $1,288 million, of which 
power revenues have already repaid 
$202 million, plus $137 million in inter- 
est, to the Federal Treasury. This re- 
payment is $77 million ahead of the 
schedule established by the law. I refer 
to the annual report of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, as of June 30, 
1956. 

The Hells Canyon Dam would add an- 
other great project to a system that has 
proven its capacity to pay for itself, 
even as it mightily contributes to the 
growth and prosperity of the region it 
serves. What better investment can be 
made in the future of the Northwest for 
the benefit of the whole country than 
that embodied in the building of the 
Hells Canyon Dam? 

Five. Reclamation. Mr. President, I 
have sometimes thought that of all the 
fearless, venturesome pioneers who made 
the great trek west to build a new em- 
pire on the frontier, the most stalwart 
were those who settled short of the 
Pacific, in the highlands and deserts of 
the interior. These were the people who 
faced the hard task of creating fertility 
with their own hands. Singly at first, 
then by joint efforts, they diverted water 
from the creeks and rivers to irrigate 
fields nearby. These were people with 
faith in themselves, faith in their gov- 
ernment, and faith in the future. When 
projects of larger dimensions were 
needed, these were the people who 
fought to establish the Federal Govern- 
ment’s great program of reclamation in 
the West. In 1915, the lofty Arrowrock 
Dam was completed upriver from my 
home city of Boise, and my father’s gen- 
eration jubilantly laid claim to what was 
then the highest dam in all the world. 
So it was that reclamation opened the 
arid West. Water was lifted up from 
our rivers and spread upon the desert, 
and the desert was made to bloom. 

Today, Mr. President, much of the 
economy of Idaho owes its life to recla- 
mation. If we are to grow with the 
future, we must spread our water to 
desert land lying beyond the present 
limits of our irrigated valleys. But our 
low-cost reclamation projects have al- 
ready been installed, and there is general 
agreement that irrigators alone cannot 
bear the whole cost of new projects. 
These projects await other sources of 
revenue to supplement what the irri- 
gators can pay. What could be more 
proper than to make our rivers contrib- 
ute to the development of the basin they 
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drain? Let it be the river’s burden to 
help pay for the reclamation of the very 
land the river itself is made to nourish. 
Thus we may avoid the plight of having 
one day to plead with the populous East 
and South to subsidize with their tax 
money the further development of the 
arid West. 

Government dams provide us with the 
means for escaping this stigma, for they 
can supply us with power revenues in aid 
of new reclamation. Slowly this realiza- 
tion is awakening the people of the West. 
On April 30 of this year, the Idaho Rec- 
lamation Association finally went on rec- 
ord, as the National Reclamation Associ- 
ation already had done, endorsing the 
principle that power revenues should be 
used in aid of irrigation. 

The Hells Canyon bill now before us 
affirmatively includes irrigation as one 
of the beneficial objects of the legisla- 
tion, and provides that the irrigation 
features of the Payette unit of the Moun- 
tain Home division might be treated as 
one project with the Hells Canyon Dam, 
for the purpose, among others, of pro- 
viding for the application of project 
revenues to the return of reimbursable 
costs attributable to new irrigation, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws. The passage 
of this bill will greatly enhance the pros- 
pects for extensive new reclamation of 
fertile land in southern Idaho. By pro- 
viding a huge new source of low-cost 
power, the Hells Canyon Dam could also 
make future public and private irrigation 
developments more economic by reducing 
the cost of pumping or spraying water 
onto the land. 

By contrast, Mr. President, the alter- 
native private dams offer no present 
stimulus to reclamation development, 
and no hope for future progress. This is 
another part of the price the people will 
pay if the Hells Canyon bill does not 
pass. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

I have talked at length of our great 
river—of the earth’s colossal conforma- 
tion at Hells Canyon, creating a great 
site for flood control and power develop- 
ment; of the responsibility we face for 
developing that site, not only for today, 
but for the future stretching far ahead; 
of the uniqueness of hydroelectric energy 
in terms of our diminishing supplies of 
consumable fuels. 

The issue that underlies this bill is as 

old as history and as broad as man’s ex- 
perience. All that we really have to sus- 
tain us, fundamentally, is the air, the 
soil, and the water. These are the ele- 
mental things of life. Civilizations that 
ill used the soil and the water, have 
„quickly withered and died, for nature’s 
penalty is inexorable. But proud and 
prosperous have been the civilizations 
that understood the Scripture: 

He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 
which run among the hills. * * * He causeth 


the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb 
for the service of man. 


Those empires that wisely utilized the 
water endured the test of centuries. 
Ancient wells, aqueducts, and reservoirs, 
some still serviceable after two millennia 
attest to the lesson well learned. 
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Mr. President, this bill will put a won- 
drous water resource to wise and efficient 
use. It is a bill that serves no interest, 
save the people’s interest. It is a good 
bill. It should pass. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Idaho for his truly magnifi- 
cent speech. I have heard a great many 
fine speeches on public power, and I am 
not indulging in any false flattery when 
I say that I think his is the very best 
analysis Ihave ever heard. It is extraor- 
dinarily able and fair, and at the same 
time eloquent. I hope it will be read by 
all our colleagues and by the people of 
the country. 

I first heard the Senator from Idaho 
make a brief speech on the question of 
power in the concluding days of last 
December, when he was coming to Wash- 
ington to serve in the Senate. I said at 
the time that it was the first occasion 
I had ever heard a brief and fascinating 
short speech on the subject of public 
power, a subject in which I have been 
interested almost all my life. 

Today the Senator from Idaho has 
made a magnificent speech. He spoke 
for well over 3 hours, with many inter- 
ruptions. I think he has written a 
chapter in the history of the struggle 
not only for Hells Canyon but for all the 
river valleys of the country. 

Last December the Senator from 
Idaho was a Senator-elect with great 
promise; tonight he is a Senator with a 
great future. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois from the bottom of my 
heart, because he is known throughout 
the country as one of the great Senators 
of the land. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As the author of the bill, 
I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks just made by the Senator from 
Illinois. I say to the majority leader 
that in my opinion the proponents of 
Hells Canyon have made their case. 
Their case is the great speech of the 
Senator from Idaho. So far as I am 
concerned, I am willing at any time to 
enter into a unanimous consent agree- 
ment to fix a time to vote, because I 
believe the proponents, through the 
Senator from Idaho, have made an un- 
answerable case. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am very deeply in- 
debted to the Senator from Oregon for 
his remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I-yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would not want 
this moment to go by without joining my 
colleagues in thanking the Senator from 
Idaho—not merely commending, but 
thanking him—for his address. 

I am very pleased to note that in the 
gallery today is the Senator’s wife, who 
has listened to the marvelous presenta- 
tion made by her great husband and 
great man. 

As a Democrat I cannot help feel 
considerable pride 


in the Senator’s 
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presentation, and as a fellow citizen I 
feel that the country is just that much 


better off because of what has been said 


here today by the Senator from Idaho. 

I notice that in the text of the speech 
the Senator from Idaho referred to one 
of the truly great men of the 20th cen- 
tury, the late William E. Borah, of Idaho. 
The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuHuRCcH] walks in the same footsteps, 
and carries in his heart the same spirit of 
service and dedication to his fellow man. 

It is a great thing that Idaho has done 
for us. I, for one, want the people of 
Idaho to know that I will help them by 
voting for the bill, and in that way also 
help the people of Minnesota. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota very much. 
I want him to know how much I appre- 
ciate the observation that my wife is 
present today,- because she has always 
been with me throughout the campaign 
and on all the eventful occasions of my 
life. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It may come as 
a surprise to my colleague from Idaho 
that one who is his adversary on the 
other side of the aisle should rise to com- 
pliment him on this occasion, even 
though the junior Senator from Arizona 
disagrees with the junior Senator from 
Idaho in nearly every paragraph and 
sentence of his speech. However, the 
junior Senator from Arizona would be 
remiss in his duty to his conscience if 
he did not commend the Senator from 
Idaho on the very able preparation and 
presentation of his speech. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am very much in- 
debted to the Senator from Arizona for 
his remarks. They reflect his well- 
known generous nature. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will my young friend from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
commend the junior Senator from Idaho 
for his good speech. I think it was a 
great speech. I do not know of any 
greater contribution that has been made 
to the debate in the field of conservation 
since I have been here than the contribu- 
tion that my delightful friend from Idaho 
has made this evening. 

The Senate has a great obligation to 
determine the most efficient and most 
economical and most prudent method of 
developing the great rivers of this coun- 
try. No one could listen to the Senator’s 
speech, or read it, without believing that 
the course of action outlined by the jun- 
ior Senator from Idaho is the wise course, 
is the prudent course, and is the eco- 
nomical course to follow. 

I may say to the Senator from Idaho 
that I have never had any abstract phil- 
osophy as to public or private power. 
I believe there is room in America for 
both. However, from the study I have 
made of this question, I believe that the 
wise course is to build the high dam at 
Hells Canyon. I expect to address my- 
self briefly to that subject before we 
come to a vote on the bill. 
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I can assure the Senator that he will 
have my wholehearted support in his 
endeavor to conserve the resources of his 
State for all the people of that State and 
of the Nation. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I want 
the Senator from Texas to know that I 
deeply appreciate his remarks. I want 
the majority leader, in whom we all take 
so much pride, to know that his help in 
this matter is something which is appre- 
ciated not only by the junior Senator 
from Idaho, but by all the people of the 
Northwest. I thank him for his help. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, before today’s session is 
concluded, I should like to note that I 
was pleased to have the privilege of pre- 
siding over the Senate during part of 
the time when the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] delivered his very 
able address. It was his first major pres- 
entation in the Senate Chamber since 
he became a Member of the Senate, and 
certainly it was an auspicious begin- 
ning. If I had not then been in the 
Chair, I would have joined, at the con- 
clusion of his address, my colleagues who 
commended him for his very fine pres- 
entation. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
remarks be printed with those of other 
Senators, at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
fore we conclude today, I should like to 
call one matter to the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
Earlier today the Senator from Illinois 
and I discussed certain advertisements 
which have been placed by certain pri- 
vate utility companies in national maga- 
zines. The advertisements relate to the 
fact that the Hells Canyon Dam and the 
Idaho Power Co. dams are in controversy. 
I pointed out that the advertisements 
had been published in connection with 
the claim that the three private power- 
company dams will not cost the United 
States anything at all. 

Mr. President, these advertisements 
have now been enlarged by a member of 
the staff of the Senate committee—I am 
not sure which one—and they have been 
placed in the rear of the Chamber. I 
hope the Senator from Illinois will have 
an opportunity to view them before the 
vote is taken. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE TOMORROW 
BY PRIME MINISTER NOBUSUKE 
KISHI, OF JAPAN 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I desire to make an announcement 

for the information of the Senate. 
Tomorrow at 12:30 p. m. the Prime 

Minister of Japan, the Honorable Nobu- 

suke Kishi, will pay a visit to the Sen- 

ate. I ask unanimous consent that at 

12:30 it be in order for the Chair to 

declare a recess subject to the call of 

the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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PROPOSED SENATE PARTICIPATION 
IN THE LONDON DISARMAMENT 
TALKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been some discussion in 
the past few days of a State Department 
suggestion that the Senate designate 
some Members to attend the current dis- 
armament talks in London. 

I wish to advise my colleagues of the 
exact state of affairs as they are known 


to me and to make my position on the 


suggestion absolutely clear. 

Presumably the State Department re- 
quest is based upon the possibility that 
some kind of agreement may be reached 
which would be submitted to the Senate. 
In this eventuality, it would be helpful 
if Members of the Senate were available 


‘who had the benefit of an inside view of 


the discussions. 

There is no question in my mind of the 
critical importance of the disarmament 
talks. The issue is the most important 
before the world today. 

The question before us, however, is not 
the importance of the discussions, but 
the importance of having Senators, as 
observers, participate in them at this 
time. 

Therefore, I have called upon the Sec- 
retary of State to ask the President to 
submit the request and to indicate the 
urgency which would require Senators 
to consider the matter in London instead 
of in Washington. 

My position is based solely upon a de- 
sire to be certain that the Senate is per- 
forming its constitutional functions in a 
manner that best serves our Nation’s in- 
terests. This raises a number of points 
which we must consider. 

First, there is the need to cooperate 
responsibly with the Executive in shaping 
foreign policy. 

Second, there is the need to maintain 
an independence of judgment that will 
insure that our consent to any treaty 
negotiated by the Executive will be more 
than a mere formality. 

Third, we must weigh the extent to 
which the business of the Senate would 
be disrupted by the absence of some Sen- 
ators during the consideration of im- 
portant issues. 

There is ample precedent for Senators 
to attend important international con- 
ferences. It grows out of the experiences 
of the Versailles Treaty, which was 
loaded with reservations by a party in 
opposition to the President which felt 
that it had not heen adequately con- 
sulted. 

During World War II, Secretary of 


‘State Cordell Hull worked with leading 


Members of this body. He felt that the 
Senate should have an opportunity to 
make its views known so they could be 
considered by the Executive in advance 
of commitments. 

I am a strong advocate of continuing 
that tradition. The President and the 
Secretary of State will find, and should 
know already, that this Congress is con- 
sistently cooperative in the field of for- 
eign policy. 

“This, of course, does not require sena- 
torial attendance at every international 
conference. Since 1953, there have been 
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at least 12 important international con- 
ferences which were not attended by 
Senators. 

The most striking was the Geneva con- 
ference of chiefs of state in 1955. 

I ask unanimous consent that the list 
of 12 be printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the President and the Secretary 
of State desire senatorial attendance at 
London, the Senate will respond. I 
would not, however, advocate the type of 
senatorial participation which might 
tend to usurp the Executive function of 
negotiating treaties. 

Our Government is based on a system 
of checks and balances. One of the most 
important checks is that which requires 
the Senate to exercise an independent 
judgment on treaties negotiated by the 
Executive. 

This check would become a mere for- 
mality if the Senate were committed in 
advance to approve a treaty that was 
negotiated. 

The conduct of foreign policy is an 
Executive responsibility. I would not 
want to be placed in the position of in- 
truding upon that responsibility. 

There are also a number of disturbing 
implications involved in the possibility 
that the attendance of a number of Sen- 
ators at an international conference 
could seriously interfere with the con- 
duct of legislative business. 

For the past several years, the distin- 
guished minority leader and I have 
sought to discourage large-scale partici- 
pation by the Senate in international 
conferences while the Senate is in ses- 
sion. 

This is a Senate which is closely di- 
vided. It is extremely important that 
every Senator be present to cast his vote. 

Of course, this is not an ironclad rule. 
Certainly, there are occasions when the 
destiny of this Nation rests on interna- 
tional negotiations. 

This may well be one of those occa- 
sions. It is possible that historic agree- 
ments may be reached in London, and if 
so the Senate should have observers 
present—agents of our own choosing— 
who can bring us a firsthand report and 
enable us to discharge our obligations 
responsibly. 

To discharge those obligations respon- 
sibly, the Senate must maintain its com- 
plete freedom to advise and consent to a 
treaty or to reject a treaty negotiated by 


the Executive. 


Our Constitution does not provide for 
a parliamentary system. The Founding 
Fathers sought to set up checks and bal- 
ances which were not contemplated in 
the parliamentary systems of Europe. 

The London conference is facing up 
to a fundamental problem before the 


-world today. . It must, if possible, find 


ways and means to control the tests of 
atomic weapons and to reduce the tre- 
mendous burden of armaments. 

Naturally we will cooperate with the 
Executive and within the framework of 
our Constitution. 
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That is the state of affairs as I know 
them at the present time. 

If we receive a formal request from the 
President or the Secretary of State, I will 
consult my colleagues and attempt to 
work out arrangements which will be 
mutually satisfactory, and certainly in 
the national interest. 

EXHIBIT 1 
PARTIAL List oF Most IMPORTANT INTERNA- 

TIONAL CONFERENCES SINCE 1953 aT WHICH 

THERE Has BEEN No SENATORIAL REPRE- 

SENTATION 


July 10-14, 1953: Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters of France, United Kingdom, and United 
States. Agreed to invite the U.S. S. R. toa 
Big Four conference. 

October 16-18, 1953: Meeting of Foreign 
Minsters of France, United Kingdom, and 
United States. Further discussion of a pos- 
sible Big Four meeting. 

December 4-7, 1953: Bermuda Conference 
of the heads of State of the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France. 

January 25—-February 18, 1954: Four-Power 
Conference in Berlin between the Foreign 
Ministers of the United Kingdom, France, 
the U. S. S. R., and the United States. Full 
discussion of European problems but no 
agreement was reached. First meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers since 1949. 

April 26-July 21, 1954: The Geneva Confer- 
ence on Indochina and Korean problems. 
Armistice agreements relating to the Indo- 
chinese States were signed but not by the 
United States. 

September 28—-October 3, 1954: Nine-Power 
Conference in London. Preliminary agree- 
ment was reached on a substitute for the 
defeatec EDC Treaty. 

October 20-23, 1954: Paris Conference. 
Numerous agreements were signed including 
the Convention on Relations with the Re- 
public of Germany and the protocol to the 
North Atlantic Treaty on the accession of 
Germany. 

December 2, 1954: Mutual Defense Treaty 
with the Republic of China signed after 
months-long negotiations in T’ai-pei and 
Washington. 

February 23-25, 1955: First meeting of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Council. 

May 15, 1955: Austrian State Treaty signed 
after several weeks of negotiations. 

July 18-23, 1955: Geneva Conference of the 
Heads of State. First meeting of heads of 
State since Potsdam. 

July 1956: Meetings of the heads of the 
American States at Panama. 


Mr.DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indulge me for a comment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It occurs to me that 
the emphasis has been that someone sit 
as an observer. To be an observer to 
represent the legislative branch, particu- 
larly the Senate, is one thing; to be a 
participant is another thing. 

I suppose “participant” in this par- 
ticular expression was used for lack of 
any other term. 

But I think it was very carefully de- 
cided that whoever attended the confer- 
ence on the part of the Senate should go 
only in the capacity of an observer, not 
as a participant in the deliberations. I 
think that is what was contemplated. I 
think the majority leader will agree in 
that general concept. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have not 
had an official reply to my suggestion 
that the President and the Secretary of 
State outline to me their conception of 
the role the Senate would play in the 
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negotiations. I should think they would 
indicate the extent to which they felt 
it was feasible for the Senate to partici- 
pate for study or observation, and the 
extent to which they felt it desirable to 
receive advice in the matter before the 
conference. 

I have never felt that the legislative 
branch should usurp the functions of 
negotiation which are clearly the re- 
sponsibility of the Chief Executive. 

I, together with the minority leader, 
have made it abundantly clear on a num- 
ber of occasions that we would welcome 
the opportunity for Senators to attend 
as observers, but not to act strictly as 
what might be called advisers or partici- 
pants, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does my friend, the Senator from 
Minnesota, desire to ask a question on 
this subject? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; I only wish to 
say that I am very appreciative of the 
Senator’s statement. Let me suggest to 
our colleagues that he is one of a num- 
ber of Senators who have been discuss- 
ing the proposal to send Senators to the 
conference, as observers. I surely con- 
cur. However, I hope that will not in 
any way prevent those involved from 
discharging their senatorial duties, par- 
ticularly in the case of the measure now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assure the 
Senator from Minnesota that I appre- 
ciate his remarks, as I do the concur- 
rence of the distinguished acting minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SYMINGTON in the chair). The Senator 
from Texas has the floor. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UNITED PRESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my understanding that to- 
night the not-so-ancient, but presumably 
honorable, order of the Downhold Club 
will celebrate, with appropriate cere- 
monies, the 50th anniversary of the 
United Press. 

For the information of those who are 
unfamiliar with this organization, it is 
one of the largest in the United States. 
It is composed of United Press alumni 
who seem to have invaded every aspect 
of American life—including my staff. 

I am told that the formal part of to- 
night’s ceremonies will last an hour and 
two-fifths. Some members of the press 
gallery and of the Senate staff have ex- 
pressed an interest in being present, and 
on time. 

It is my hope that we can accommo- 
date the members of the club by ad- 
journing relatively early. Meanwhile, 
my congratulations to Chairman Bill 
Lawrence and his former employers of 
the United Press upon the anniversary. 

I hope to see the members of the club 
tomorrow—bright eyed and fresh and 
ready to start upon another 50 years. 
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THE FLOODS IN SOUTHWESTERN 
MINNESOTA, AND THE VITALLY 
NEEDED FLOOD-CONTROL PROJ- 
ECTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
take the floor of the Senate at this time 
only because of a very dire emergency 
in my State and because in this manner 
I am able to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues, through their reading of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, southwestern Minne- 
sota, along the Minnesota River and its 
tributaries, has been hard hit by floods, 
particularly since the past weekend, 
when there were heavy rains which re- 
sulted in severe flooding. It is now es- 
timated that the damage in and around 
the town of Marshall, Minn., alone 
will run into several millions of dollars. 
Just a few minutes ago I was informed 
that the damage in the case of this one 
community is now estimated at 
$7,500,000. 

Some of the most promising crops in 
recent years have been ruined by these 
floods, which came suddenly, and are 
still inundating tremendous areas in 
Lyon County and neighboring Lincoln 
County. Iam informed today that farm 
lands along the Minnesota River itself, 
between Montevideo and New Ulm, 
Minn. —in Yellow Medicine, Pennville, 
Brown, and Nicollet Counties—are under 
water for miles. 

Since the first reports of these severe 
floods came to my attention on Monday 
of this week, I have been in constant 
touch with the Governor of Minnesota 
and local authorities, and also with the 
Federal agencies which are set up to 
render assistance under disaster condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, today, in fact, the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Min- 
nesota, the Honorable Byron Allen, came 
to Washington, to discuss these matters 
with me and with other Members of the 
Minnesota Congressional delegation. He 
is now seated in the Senate gallery. 

Some of these agencies are by law pro- 
hibited frcm taking action to be of assist- 
ance until the President declares a state 
of emergency in the area. However, 
others—notably the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration—can take action. On the 
authorization of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion can institute a program of produc- 
tion emergency loans to farmers who 
have been washed out by floods. Thus 
far, the Farmers Home Administration 
has not acted to request this authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, nor has 
the Secretary of Agriculture directed the 
Farmers Home Administration to take 
action. But I am receiving from the 
Minnesota State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture reports indicating that the dam- 
age is so severe as to make imperative 
the institution of such a program at 
once. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorD the text of my telegram of this 
afternoon to the Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, urging 
that all possible speed be taken to de- 
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termine the need for an emergency-loan 
program in the counties of southwestern 
Minnesota affected by the floods of the 
past week. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

KERMIT A. HANSEN, 
Administrator, Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Request you expedite survey being made 
of crop damage due to flooding in Lyon, 
Lincoln, Yellow Medicine, Redwood, Ren- 
ville, Brown, Pipestone, Lac Qui Parle 
Counties and parts of Cottonwood and Mur- 
ray Counties so that program of emergency 
loans under Public Law 38 can be instituted 
at earliest possible moment. Minnesota De- 
partment of Agriculture and local authori- 
ties indicate damage in many areas far in 
excess of ability of regular FHA loan pro- 
gram to handle, roughly estimated at up-< 
wards of $5 million, rural areas alone. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
recent flooding along the Minnesota 
River Basin underlines the urgent need 
for moving forward at once with a broad 
program of flood control for this area. 
Time and again, year after year, many 
hundreds of square miles of fertile crop- 
land in the area—some of the most fer- 
tile in the world—is flooded and its crops 
destroyed by spring and summer floods. 
For many years I have been supporting 
the necessary appropriations to sustain 
the continuing flood-control survey of 
the Minnesota River, and of the urban 
areas in the Minnesota River Basin, be- 
ing made by the Corps of Engineers. 

The comprehensive report by the engi- 
neers is scheduled for completion and 
submission to the Congress during the 
fiscal year 1958. 

In addition, from time to time, engi- 
neering reports concerning some of the 
local fliood-protection projects which 
could be undertaken under the author- 
ity of section 212 of the 1950 Flood Con- 
trol Act, have been submitted by the 
district and division engineers. One of 
these reports was made on the Red- 
wood River, in the vicinity of Marshall, 
Minn.—now largely 3 feet under water. 
Mr. President, Marshall, Minn., is the 
city to which I referred a moment ago; 
and I am informed that at the present 
time there is between 3 and 4 feet of 
water over the entire area. This re- 
port of June 1955, indicated that the 
estimated Federal cost of $140,000 would 
be too high. In fact, at that time the 
Assistant Chief of Engineers told me, 
“The proposed plan of improvement has 
been found adequate from an engineer- 
ing standpoint; however, the project 
economics appear questionable and the 
benefit-to-cost ratio is considered very 
marginal.” 

Well, Mr. President, $140,000 does not 
sound like a lot of money to me, when I 
hear that the damage in the urban area 
of Marshall, Minn., alone will amount 
to $74 million, just from the damage 
of the last few days of flooding. Yet 
by that report from the Bureau of the 


Budget we were told that the Govern- 


ment of the United States simply cannot 


afford a project of this kind, because it- 


would be too costly. Iask my colleagues 
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to compare that statement, which was 
made a little more than 1 year ago, with 
what we predicted would happen if that 
flood-control project. were not under- 
taken. I testified before the Congres- 
sional committees, and begged and 
pleaded with them for flood-control 
measures in this area. 

I have expressed these views to the 
Corps of Engineers; and I have been 
assured that the engineers have full 
authority to undertake a resurvey of 
the Marshall area and the completion 
of a new interim report, and will do so 
if the necessary funds are made avail- 
able. 

I am informed that it will take $25,000 
to make this interim report. Therefore, 
I am requesting the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations to consider favorably 
the inclusion of this amount in the ap- 
propriations bill for public works now 
before the committee. I have directed 
the appropriate communications to the 
chairman of the full committee and the 
chairman of the subcommittee. Cer- 
tainly this is a very small amount to 
invest toward the solution of the prob- 
lem caused by the floods which have 
descended with such disastrous results 
on the community of Marshall, Minn., 
and the other communities in south- 
western Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I am further informed 
that the waters in other parts of the 
State of Minnesota are also rising to 
dangerous heights. 


Mr. President, more floods may afflict. 


our people with further suffering and 
great loss. This situation can be allevi- 
ated by proper flood-control construc- 
tion works. I am hopeful this plea will 
not go unnoticed. 

Mr. President, I turn to another sub- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE USE OF FOOD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today I sent to the press gallery 
and made available a press release on 
the work of the voluntary agencies on 
surplus food disposal. This is a people- 
to-people use of food, and I wish to ad- 
dress myself for a few moments to the 
role of voluntary agencies in carrying 
out provisions of Public Law 480, deal- 
ing with the disposal of farm surplus 
commodities. 

The role of voluntary agencies must 
not be overlooked in the legislative his- 
tory of Public Law 480. I am convinced 
that the public is not fully aware of what 
has been accomplished under its author- 
ity—and, what is more, I do not think 
the public understands what more 
could be accomplished. 

Mr. Theodore Gill, of the Christia 
Century, has used the words “history’s 
housekeeping” to characterize the many 
ministries of relief, reconstruction, and 
interchurch aid which he viewed in Hong 
Kong recently. I think his phrase can 
serve to describe the work of all volun- 
tary agencies everywhere: 

The uprooted and stateless, seeking refuge 
from tyranny * * * the naked and hungry, 
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deprived of food and possessions by floods, 
earthquakes, and strife * * * the homeless, 
evicted from their lands by political up- 
heaval and boundary disputes * * * the 
widows, orphans, and disabled who are con- 
stant reminders of what the wars of men 
have wrought on a populace * * * the sick 
and undernourished in many lands, con- 
demned to lives of suffering and starvation. 


These then are those helped by 
Public Law 480. It is to them that 
voluntary agencies, through their world- 
wide facilities, distributed nearly a bil- 
lion and a quarter pounds of food last 
year as a gift of the American people. 

There has developed between the vol- 
untary agencies and the American Gov- 
ernment a partnership that is undoubt- 
edly without parallel or precedent either 
in scope of operations or value to the 
Free World. It is a method unique to 
Americans, 

It is seldom that there presils a hap- 
py circumstance whereby an abundance 
of surplus stocks and burdensome stor- 
age costs are diminished with propor- 
tionate expansion of understanding and 
good will, whereby an exchange is ef- 
fected which in a sense translates ma- 
terial gifts into spiritual realities among 
people. 

Thus are expressed the abiding con- 
cerns of the voluntary associations of 
Americans for the building of true 
brotherhood among peoples by people- 
to-people efforts; for the strengthening 
of the sense of personal worth among 
those disinherited and cast off by the 
world; for tke reassertion of eternal 
values among those for whom all values 
have failed; for the sowing of peace 
among those anguished by violence, in- 
security, and unending want. 

The United States well can take pride 
in that it has used its vast storehouse 
of farm surplus commodities to help the - 
lot of those tragic peoples of the world 
who by circumstance had to cut them- 


- selves away from home, family, friends, 


and country to seek freedom from fear— 
a freedom which we in the United States 
view as a God-given right and, too often, 
perhaps, take for granted. 

As most of my colleagues know, Mr. 
President, I am at present conducting a 
series of hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry upon the 
entire subject of Public Law 480. It will 
be the committee’s pleasure to hear 
representatives of voluntary agencies tell 
their experiences under the program at 
tomorrow morning’s session. From ad- 
vance information, I can tell Senators 
that most of the experiences will be good. 
Let me share some of the accomplish- 
ments of the voluntary agencies with my 
colleagues. As they hear their experi- 
ences, I am sure they will join with me 
in asserting that because of our devoted 
overseas representatives, and the de- 
nominational representatives in this 
country who spend many hours of time 
in consulting together on this coopera- 
tive ministry, our gifts have helped to 
bring new life and self-respect to many 
who despaired. 

Out of America’s vast storehouse of 
surplus commodities, owned or con- 
trolled by the United States Government, 
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farm surplus products were made avail- 
able free to voluntary agencies for ship- 
ment to the hungry peoples of the 
world. Freight costs within the United 
States and ocean freight to many coun- 
tries are paid entirely or in part by the 
Government. Foreign governments re- 
ceive the food without charging duty, 
and pay international freight costs in 
some instances. 

These voluntary agencies are visible 
expressions of great American traditions. 
They work ceaselessly around the world 
so that those who escaped from one 
bondage, at so great a cost to themselves, 
will not become victims of the bondage 
of starvation. 

The very existence of voluntary agen- 
cies, and their activity in every corner 
of the Free World, bears witness every- 
where to the reality of a free society, a 
society which permits and nurtures free 
associations formed by free men. 

American voluntary agencies, includ- 
ing those supported by the three great 
faiths, have been in 78 countries and 
areas of the world, giving not only first 
aid, but planful care to the most dispos- 
sessed of humanity. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege re- 
cently to make a fact-finding trip to 
parts of Europe and the Middle East for 
the Foreign Relations Committee, where 
I met with many government officials. 
And I learned something there about 
food. American food and fiber is vital 


to the very existence of millions of un- 


dernourished people, and it is the bright- 
est ray of hope for building stronger 
economies and greater political stability 
in most of the countries I visited. 

Voluntary agencies are working 
among the destitute exiled masses of 
South Vietnam, South Korea, Hong 
Kong, and Formosa, amid the wreckage 
in Port Said, in poverty-ridden Haiti, 
among the forlorn in the Middle East, 
amid the escapees who crowd into West 
Berlin, who were farmers, craftsmen, 
apprentices, and students yesterday, but 
who today live in damp, cold camps and 
ruined factories, and whose children die 
in large numbers. 

Through the surplus program new 
hope is given to the widows of Pusan, to 
the refugees of Europe, to the tubercu- 
losis patients in many lands, and to the 
schoolchildren in Jamaica. 

Greece, long plagued by unproductive 
land and few resources, has been even 
harder hit in recent years by earth- 
quakes in the south and central plains 
and by the lingering effects of war and 
civil strife which wiped out whole vil- 
lages in the north. Assistance has also 
gone to orphanages, theological schools, 
and summer camps. 

Supplies have gone to millions of 
victims of earthquakes and riots, and to 
thousands of cold and hungry in the 
mountains of Yugoslavia and northern 
Greece. 

One of the values of voluntary agency 
programs, it seems to me, is the bridge 
between our people and the people of 
other lands even if our governments are, 
for one reason or another, cool to each 
other and withholding official dealings. 

For example, Mr. President, while I 
was in Egypt, I learned that CARE’s 
feeding program had been reaching 2.9 
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million people a day in that country— 
mostly to school children, through a 
lunch program which was bringing them 
into the schools. .Unfortunately, that 


effort had to be reduced to food assist-. 


ance to 100,000 pecple, when CARE’s 
supplies were exhausted in September of 
last year, and repeated requests to re- 
plenish supplies have not been answered. 

I note for the Recorp that I spoke to 
the President of the United States about 
this matter this morning. I hope out of 
the kindness of his heart and because 
of his responsibility as Chief Executive of 
this land he will see to it that the pleas 
and requests of the children are an- 
swered—children to whom we should 
look forward as being our friends in the 
days ahead—and that the plea and re- 
quests from the great organization 
known as CARE will be responded to 
favorably. 

In many instances, voluntary agencies 
are meeting a segment of the population 
in foreign countries untouched by other 
governmental agencies, and that distri- 
bution at a local level is more likely to 
be accompanied by the expression of 
compassion and kindness which demon- 
strates the concern of America for their 
need, and the uplifting of their standard 
of life. 

The Advisory Board on Foreign Aid 
daily receives letters of gratitude in vari- 
ous languages of people in many coun- 
tries—letters not solicited or inspired by 
anyone, but spontaneous expressions, 
coming from the heart. 

Despite these accomplishments, we 
know there is much yet to do, there are 
needs still to be met, and there are people 
who are awaiting our help. We know 
that what our farm surpluses have done 
is a bare fraction of what is required, 
and what can be done with some vision 
and the imagination to use it construc- 
tively for human good. 

Yet we can take pride, Mr. President, 
in what has been accomplished. And it 
is in this spirit that I pay tribute to 
America’s voluntary agencies. 

Each of the agencies concur in the 
statement that the value of the surplus 
sharing program is tremendous. It is 
in keeping with the basic Christian 
ethic and is an unmistakable demon- 
stration of a basic American ethic. 

The type of aid represented by pro- 
grams such as Public Law 480 is most 
helpful in humanizing and personalizing 
our concern for others. As Robert J. 
MacAlister, Executive Director of the 
International Rescue Committee, re- 
cently put it: 

In a world where Communist propaganda 
constantly paints a picture of a materialis- 
tic America, it is extremely important for 
sound political as well as humanitarian 
reasons that America clearly demonstrates 


that we have not forgotten others less 
fortunate. 


On the matter of program perform- 
ance, there seems to be agreement that 
the distribution has been on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis to those in greatest 
need. Machinery has been set up to 
avoid duplication, and the aid given 
through the agencies has not interfered 
with national or international econ- 
omies. The agencies make every effort 
to assure that the American origin of 
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the supplies is known to the recipient 
individuals and organizations overseas, 
and—perhaps most important of all— 
lives have been saved and hope renewed 
among dispossessed and uprooted people. 

In a letter to the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid, on March 15, 
1957, the Honorable Earl L. Butz, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, said: 

The contributions which have been made 
by the American Voluntary Welfare Agen- 
cies in their distribution of surplus foods 
abroad have been very worthwhile and have 
materially assisted us in our care and man- 
agement of CCC food stocks. 


It should be noted that operation of 
the overseas free food distribution by the 
voluntary agencies is carried out in ad- 
dition to their regular, on-going world- 
wide schedules of relief and rehabilita- 
tion, through which contributed and 
purchased foods, clothing, bedding, 
medicines and self-help supplies are 
furnished and through which are main- 
tained continuing programs of resetile- 
ment, constructive development, and as- 
sistance for refugees, as well as support 
for orphanages and hospitals, tubercu- 
losis and other health projects. 

The American voluntary agencies 
have distributed more than 2 billion 
pounds of surplus commodities since 
1954. If shipments continue at the pres- 
ent rate, the commodities shipped to 78 
countries since 1954 will have exceeded 
the value of $1 billion by July. | 

These distribution plans could only 
have been carried out because of the 
great welfare and: health channels that 
the agencies have long since established 
overseas. 

Despite the magnitude of this greatest 
of food relief efforts, there are still 
many millions of impoverished and un- 
dernourished persons in need, far ex- 
ceeding in number those now being min- 
istered to in the overseas distribution 
process. 

American overseas relief agencies of 
the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths distributed more than 
1,200,000,000 pounds of United States 
surplus foods free to destitute and hun- 
gry people abroad so far this fiscal year. 

These supplies of America’s stocks of 
surplus foods—cheese, powdered milk, 
beans, corn, rice, wheat, cornmeal, and 
flour—comprised more than 91 percent 
of all such surplus foods distributed by 
all American voluntary relief groups 
during the same period. 

Other surplus stocks similarly dis- 
tributed by nonreligious voluntary 
agencies amounted to 108 million 
pounds. Of this, the largest amount— 
nearly 102 million pounds—was distrib- 
uted by CARE. 

The American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service is com- 
posed of 40 agencies registered and 
recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment. In all, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation released 1,300,000,000 
pounds of food, valued at $123 million, 
for free distribution overseas by volun- 
tary agencies during the 9 months of 
this fiscal year. 

Because of the highly voluntary 
nature of their assistance both here and 
abroad, religious faith leaders report 
that the agencies achieve an extremely 
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high rate of distribution per dollar of 
cost, with much more than 200 pounds 
of food being given to relieve human 
misery for each dollar expended in their 
programs. 

During the hearing tomorrow morn- 
ing, I hope to bring out more fully the 
personal accounts of how this aid has 
contributed to our foreign relations. 
Permit me to cite some examples for 
Senators from information I already 
have received. 

Take the case of Church World Serv- 
ices. Shipments in 1956 of commodities 
went to 34 countries in Europe, Asia, 
and other parts of the world. The ship- 
ment totaled almost 192 million pounds. 
To think of the processing of these 
goods, starting from the requests in the 
field, procurement from the Govern- 
ment, movement and marking at port 
for shipment overseas, shipping, receiv- 
ing, and distribution, and when we think 
also that on the average 145 such ship- 
ments were made each month during 
1956, it is truly an accomplishment of 
heroic proportions. 

A very interesting note in a report of 
Church World Service comes from 
Japan. Since the inception in Japan 
of the surplus sharing programs and 
the previous similar activities of Ameri- 
can agencies, the Japanese people are 
becoming increasingly aware of a com- 
pulsion within themselves to help those 
of their own people who are worse off. 
This is a new thing in Japanese life, 
and, to me, it seems quite significant. 

Catholic Relief Services, which 
shipped 1% billion pounds of food to 46 
countries, said in a letter to me: 

When Congress legislated Public Law 480, 
it performed a humanitarian task that every 
hour of every day throughout the year is 
making itself felt in country after country 
around the world. There has been con- 
cretely demonstrated the way, under a free 
society, that the agencies voluntarily sup- 
ported by the people of the United States 
work side by side with the official repre- 
sentatives of the duly elected Government of 
the United States. 

This pattern has stood out in so great a 
contrast to the activities of the totalitarians 
which submerge the individual under the 
veil of the all-powerful state and suppress 
the very type of agencies the growth of which 
our Government not only fosters but accepts 
in partnership. To those who would learn 
a lesson of the way of the West, this has 
been an illuminating concrete experience. 

The vast distribution programs which 
Congress has fostered and encouraged 
through America’s voluntary agencies have 
made possible an intelligent worthwhile use 
of America’s food surpluses, have aided in 
the reduction of back-breaking storage costs 
which previously had been incurred year 
after year which constituted a drain on the 
taxpayer whose taxes had been used not 
only to acquire the foodstuffs but to meet 
mounting costs of storage, have resulted in 
widespread goodwill because of their direct 
impact upon the people of other countries 
as individuals in a manner sharply in con- 
trast to government-to-government aid. 

This last point—that of impact—may well 
be summed up on the remarks of our rep- 
resentative in India who wrote some months 
ago that the Communists had little trouble 
in making a propaganda case against the 
aid given through governmental channels 
but that they could find no way to cope 
with the effectiveness of the voluntary dis- 
tributions because these gifts were freely 
given with no strings of any kind through 
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counterpart agencies in their lands inter- 
ested simply and solely in the welfare of the 
individual. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Ed- 
ward E. Swanstrom, executive director 
of Catholic Relief Services, noted: 


I have traveled several hundred thousand 
miles in the past 5 years conducting in- 
spections of our distributions throughout 
the world. I have seen the surplus. products 
of our Midwestern farms relieving misery 
in the heart of Pakistan; I have seen our 
sharing of the bounty of America’s produce 
bring smiles of friendship to the faces of 
those in southern Italy who, in despair, had 
been flirting with communism; I have seen 
the incredulity with which these gifts from 
the people of America were first greeted in 
the Far East where the whole concept of aid 
to one’s neighbor had not previously existed; 
I saw this incredulity replaced with confi- 
dence and appreciation when it became clear 
that these gifts were made available simply 
and purely from the desires of the American 
people to help their fellow men wherever in 
need; I have visited remote towns and vil- 
lages in Spain to be told by almost every 
schoolchild in a most grateful way that 
the milk and cheese and butter which they 
had been receiving each day at noon in the 
schools were gifts from that great country 
across the sea—America. 

There is no questioning the vast good 
which these programs, as now constituted, 
have done and can continue to do. Their 
supplementation through adequately fi- 
nanced self-help projects would bring nearer 
the day when many of the world’s hungry 

will be able to feed themselves. It is to this 
day which all of us interested in peace and 
world stability must look. 


I wish to concur in what. Monsignor 
Swanstrom has said. I have seen the 
results of the program, and I pay tribute 
tonight to the great voluntary agencies 
for the wonderful, marvelous work they 
have been doing in terms of human wel- 
fare. 

Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
Lutheran World Relief, which has dis- 
tributed supplementary food to more 
than 1,465,000 people in all Pte of the 
world, commented: 

By demonstrating their concern for the 
victims of war and other disasters through 
the Government-donated surplus commod- 
ities program carried on by the voluntary 
agencies, the American people are helping 
the indigenous governments to see and help 
the unfortunate among their citizens. 

It would be wrong for us to leave refugees 
and other needy persons crushed, abandoned, 
hungry while we have the means to alleviate 
some of their suffering. It is right for us 
to share our blessing of abundance with the 
victims of want. 


Hannah L. Goldberg, executive direc- 
tor of Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist 
Organization of America, wrote to me: 


We are convinced that the generous gifts 
of surplus food commodities by the United 
States has created much good-will for the 
United States in Israel and in those areas 
of the world which benefited from such 
gifts. 

Israel, during recent years has absorbed 
large numbers of immigrants many of whom 
were in poor physical condition. The sur- 
plus food products were utilized to supple- 
ment the inadequate diet of these immi- 
grants and other needy persons in Israel. 

From our experience with the program we 
believe that its good effects could be im- 
measurably increased by giving the program 
@ greater and assured continuity with long- 
term planning, 
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Every day of this year, CARE’s Ameri- 
can staffs overseas are able to provide 
supplementary rations of 5% million 
people. To make this possible, more 
than 54 million pounds of surplus, valued 
at $9 million has been shipped overseas 
through March of this current fiscal 
year. 

Since inaugurating surplus food re- 
lief in 1951, CARE has shipped overseas 
about 340 million pounds of milk powder, 
butter, butter oil, cheese, egg powder, 
cottonseed. oil, and shortening, rice, 
beans, flour, and cornmeal. 

The American: Mission to Greece re- 
ports as its accomplishments—directly 
connected with Public Law 480—the 
following: 

First. The prevention of hunger 
among many who lack even their daily 
bread. 

Second. The prevention of disease be- 
cause of the very low resistance and 
undernourishment, especially among 
children and young people. 

Third. It has created in the minds 
and hearts of multitudes of people a 
conscious realization that they are not 
without friends at the very moment 
when they are reaping the consequences 
of their sacrifices for the cause of free- 
dom. 

In the last 2 years alone, the Tolstoy 
Foundation, Inc., has distributed 550,000 
pounds of butter, cheese, and milk pow- 
der to more than 8,500 needy persons in 
Europe and the Middle East. From this 
experience, the president of the group, 
Miss Alexandra Tolstoy, said: 

In addition to providing vital food to sup- 
plement meager diets, the general American 
action has been received with sincere ap- 
preciation by the refugees whom we service 
as a specific measure of interest of the Amer- | 
ican people in the refugee himself. 

From the camps in Austria and Germany 
and from the mud-bricked hovels in Iran 
came heartfelt words of appreciation for this 
attention. I cannot overestimate the tre- 
mendous psychological value inherent in 
Public Law 480 in establishing, maintaining, 
and strengthening good will toward the 
American people and the American Govern- 
ment. 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee notified me: 

We believe this program of distribution 
through the voluntary agencies has been of 
inestimable value not only in relieving hu- 
man need and suffering, but also in express- 
ing the concern of the American people in a 
tangible and personal way divorced from any 
political considerations for millions of ref- 
ugees and underprivileged people in other 
parts of the world. 

We also believe that the expenses incurred 
by the United States Government in using 
these foodstuffs overseas through American 
voluntary agencies represent a good invest- 
ment of taxpayers funds, particularly in light 
of resulting substantial savings in storage 
costs. 


And, Mr. President, I believe they can 
base their observations on good experi- 
ence: The American Friends have 
shipped more than 30 million pounds to 
9 countries since 1950. 

The American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee wrote me that the farm 
surplus commodities made available to 
them has been of immeasurable help 
in improving the health and well-being 
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of the needy, particularly children and 
young people of school age. 

For instance, in Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Iran, they have set up infant feeding 
stations for the distribution of milk to 
mothers and babies. Lunches and mid- 
day milk are served to 62,000 children in 
schools and kindergartens in North 
Africa and the Middle East. They feel 
it is needless to point out the great value 
of the milk allocated to voluntary agen- 
cies, and they only wish it were made 
available the year around instead of on 
a seasonal basis. 

Dr. Joseph B. Koncius, president of 
the United Lithuanian Relief Fund of 
America, visited all the camps of refu- 
gees in Germany and determined: 

First. Without the aid of surplus foods, 
at least 30 percent or more of the refu- 
gees would be afilicted with tuberculosis. 

Second. Food which was distributed 
was used immediately by the recipients, 
and in no cases were there any indica- 
tions of the food being misused. 

Third. Recipients are grateful to the 
United States Government and people 
for the aid they are receiving and asked 
me with tears in their eyes to express 
their appreciation. 

The foreign service committee of the 
Assemblies of God reports that the over- 
all effect of the distribution was excel- 
lent. The organization noted that in 
Korea and Hong Kong, for instance, the 
needs are still tremendous. It humbly 
reports that its program has barely 
brushed the surface of the great need. 
In true abiding spirit, they quickly add, 
however, that even this small part pro- 
vided an additional bulwark against the 
onslaught of Communist ideology. 

The report from the Romanian Wel- 
fare, Inc., is particularly inspiring. Only 
in operation since August of 1955, this 
group distributed 898,000 pounds of agri- 
- cultural commodities, reaching approxi- 
mately 5,000 Greek refugees from Ro- 
mania. ‘These people were—and most 
still are—living under incredibly poor 
conditions. 

Romanian Welfare definitely feels 
that through the wide publicity it suc- 
ceeded in giving to this operation, the 
United States not only made friends, 
but it is confident that it succeeded in 
preventing the spread of communism 
among the people helped, in a country 
which due to poverty, and the moral 
material devastation caused by the civil 
war, could easily become a hotbed for 
such doctrine. 

While in Italy on my recent mission, 
I conferred with Adm. Robert Bris- 
coe, Commander in Chief of Southern 
NATO Forces, at his headquarters in 
Naples. During our discussion of the 
defense situation in Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey—all under his NATO com- 
mand—he mentioned the importance of 
food among supply problems. 

At the same time, I conferred with 
Counselor Frances Deak, Chief of the 
Economic Section of the United States 
Embassy in Rome, who declared that 
the people-to-people program of the 
voluntary agencies had provided the best 
possible publicity for the fight against 
communism in Italy, and was “one of 
the best tools for winning friends in 
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America.” From a long-range view- 
point, he expressed the belief the relief 
feeding had far more value than just a 
giveaway, as it was improving nutrition- 
al habits that were going to result in 
future markets for our products. Mr. 
Deak was very adamant in his praise of 
these voluntary groups. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I should like 
to emphasize by reiteration: The hear- 
ings before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry which are now in 
process on Public Law 480 will survey 
the extent to which surplus agriculture 
products can be a bigger factor in our 
policy, will examine the effectiveness of 
the present program, and determine 
what can and should be done to do a 
better job. 

The voluntary agency programs do 
and should carry the American humani- 
tarian spirit abroad without any “politi- 
cal strings”; they offer a chance to get 
directly to the people in countries where 
for international policy reasons we as a 
country may not want to be directly 
helping the government of another 
country. 

We must recognize, Mr. President, 
that voluntary agencies of the United 
States are filling a constructive foreign 
policy role which benefits our country 
far beyond just getting rid of some sur- 
plus commodities. 

In fact, Iam <cbsolutely convinced that 
in many areas of the world it would be 
much better if we relied upon voluntary 
agencies for much of our programing in 
terms of the desires and objectives of 
the American people, That is particu- 
larly true in some of the most troubled 
areas in the world, such as the Middle 
East, Asia, and Africa, where the volun- 
tary agencies have an approach to the 
people that is more intimate and helpful 
than any government has. 

If our Government will increase and 
continue to assist the voluntary agencies, 
in their programs of food distribution, 
health, “medical care, and education, 
much will be done to help make peace 
possible in the world. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 19, 1957, he present- 
ed to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 


8.407. An act for the relief of Julian D. 
Dycaico; 

S. 1008. An act for the relief of Col. Ben- 
jamin Axelroad; 

S. 1034. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey to the 
University of Missouri, for agricultural pur- 
poses, certain real property in Callaway 
County, Mo. 

S.1179. An act for the relief of Harold 
George Jackson; 

S. 1206. An act for the relief of Antoine 
Velleman; and 

S. 1319. An act to renounce any right, ti- 
tle, and interest which the United States 
may have in certain lands in Montana. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
now move that the Senate stand in ad- 
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journment until 11 o’clock a. m. tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Thursday, June 20, 1957, at 
11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 19, 1957: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

H. Freeman Matthews, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career ambassador, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Austria. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
Capt. Albert F. Schoepper, United States 


Marine Corps, for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the by the Senate June 19, 1957: 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following nominations for permanent 
appointment to the grades indicated in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey subject to quali- 
fications provided by law: 

To be captains 

Franklin R. Gossett 

Ernest B. Lewey 

John C. Mathisson 

To be lieutenant commanders 

Harley D. Nygren 

Hubert. W. Keith, Jr. 

To be lieutenant 

Howard A. Garcia 

To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
J. Frank May, Jr. 
John H. Bennett 
To be ensigns 


Gerald D. Bradford John J. Vlastelicia, Jr. 
Morris J. Rothenberg Gene A. Weir 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal and ever-blessed God, who 
art our light in darkness and our 
strength in times of trouble, again we 
feel the need of coming unto Thee in 
prayer. 

We penitently confess that, in days of 
chaos and confusion, we find it very dif- 
ficult to muster and maintain our cour- 
age and morale. 

Give us the unfaltering confidence 
that there is a spiritual power in the 
universe working for righteousness and 
justice no matter how seemingly futile 
and fruitless our own human efforts may 
be. 

Grant that we may believe and know 
that Thou hast placed at our disposal 
the inexhaustible resources of Thy grace 
and goodness and the guidance of Thy 
spirit. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MUNICIPAL 
SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS IN 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debates on the proposition of 
the participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the construction of municipal 
sewage plants, I stated that I thought 
the Federal participation would cause a 
delay and an increase in the cost of the 
plants. 

I want to quote from none other than 
Lynn Baldwin, of Eaton Rapids, Mich., 
who is the chairman of the State water 
resources commission. ‘This is a United 
Press dispatch: 

Luprneton.—Construction of municipal 
sewage treatment plants in Michigan would 
be faster and cheaper without Federal aid, 
Lynn Baldwin, of Eaton Rapids, yesterday 
told the closing session of the Michigan 
United Conservation Club’s convention. 

Baldwin, chairman of the State water re- 
sources commission, said the $1,387,000 of 
Federal funds granted to Michigan cities 
and the possibility of an additional $50 mil- 
lion more has hindered programs because 
cities hope to qualify for the grants. 

“This fund tends to retard municipal con- 
struction, instead of accelerating it,” he said. 
“Michigan pollution problems would be 
solved faster and cheaper without Federal 
aid.” 


This is from an authority in the State 
of Michigan who has control over these 
particular programs. In addition, he is 
an appointee, I assume, of the Demo- 
cratic government of our State of Michi- 
gan. 


SENATE SALAD LUNCHEON 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

_ There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, Arizona, not unlike its neigh- 
boring State, California, is the source 
of much of the Nation’s produce. The 
Arizona grapefruit, which will be served 
today in Senate salad, is probably the 
finest grapefruit to be found anywhere. 

Arizona iceberg and romaine lettuce 
are also contributions of this State to 
the luncheon that is being given today 
in the Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee room. 

I hope that my colleagues will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to par- 
take of the first Senate salad, to be 
served between I and 3 p. m. Mrs. 
America, the young lady from Arlington, 
Va., who last month was elected the 
Nation’s top homemaker, will be there 
to serve you. 
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SECRETARY BENSON’S PROGRAM 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, 
either before or after the speech to 
which my colleague from Minnesota re- 
ferred in the remarks just made, the 
Secretary of Agriculture met with the 
Young Republicans in St. Paul, in my 
district. He held the meeting on the 
roof of the Lowry Hotel, in the moon- 
light. The newspaper report stated that 
his program was well received. 

I would suggest to the Committee on 
Agriculture that they obtain a penthouse 
here in Washington and ask the Secre- 
tary to explain his program in the moon- 
light in the hope that they, too, might 
better understand it and then explain 
it to the other members of the House 
of Representatives. 


DEMOCRATIC VICTORY IN 1960 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say to my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle that on Monday I 


‘shall address the House for 40 minutes 


under a special order and shall take that 
occasion to discuss a statement made 
by President Eisenhower recently in 
Washington to the effect that a Demo- 
cratic victory in 1960 would mean a re- 
turn to the loose spending and fiscal 
irresponsibility of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. I want to discuss that state- 
ment in relation to the facts and the 
figures. 

I invite anyone who cares to listen to 
be present, 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE IN THE HOUSE 


Mr: O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Territories of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs be permitted to sit during 
general debate in the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


THE HONORABLE SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
notice on the news ticker this morning 
that Secretary Weeks has been out in 
Chicago addressing a Republican meet- 
ing and spent most of his time in that 
address defending the Presidents 
budget and defending the Republicans, 
also in explaining the difference between 
a modern Republican and a New Deal 
Democrat. Finally he got a little bit 
exasperated and said: 

At least; we do not have any corruption 
in Washington at this time. 


Mr. Speaker, I am glad to note his 
definition to the effect that if you get 
a conflict of interest contract on which 
you make a profit of $100,000 it is not 
corruption; as a matter of fact, under 
Mr. Weeks’ administration, you get a 
medal for it. 


THE HONORABLE GEORGE M. HUM- 
PHREY, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, George 
H. Humphrey, is returning to private 
life as chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Steel Corp., and in view of the 
repeated complaints he has made about 
rising inflation in this country, I hope 
that he will exercise the prerogatives of 
his office in private life and lead the fight 
against inflation by showing that 
through efficient operation the National 
Steel Corp. does not find it necessary to 
raise the price of its products. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that public hear- 
ings on H. R. 1108, less than an honor- 
able discharge bills for men in the armed 
services will begin on Monday in the 
rooms of the Committee on the Armed 
Services of the Old House Office Building 
at 10 a.m. All House Members are in- 
vited to come. 

On Monday we will only hear witnesses 
from the Defense Department. We wish 
the benefit of their report to date to us, 
before we proceed. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, we will hear Mem- 
bers of Congress who desire to testify, as 
well as representatives of the various vet- 
eran groups and others. We invite all 
Members to be present each day. We 
regret we will have to limit time to 10 
minutes each on account of the large 
number of witnesses. 

You are all invited to come and par- 
ticipate in those hearings. Over 30 
Members have filed companion bills and 
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we want you all to help make a joint 
study and conclusion of this important 
problem which Congress has not yet 
given legislative consideration to. 

The special subcommittee appointed 
by Hon. CARL Vinson, has been holding 
executive committee meetings, making a 
studious preparation for these important 
hearings. We are unanimous that legis- 
lative statement of policy is essential and 
beneficial in fairness to several thousand 
military personnel and to our Military 
- Establishment. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if it 
Was my privilege to speak for the admin- 
istration which, of course, it is not, I 
would like to suggest to our good friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] and the other 
gentlemen who found fault about some 
penthouse, that being in control of both 
branches of the Congress if they want to 
remedy the situation of which they each 
day complain why do they not send down 
some legislation to the President? You 
have not*sent anything down there to 
remedy the fault to which you refer? 
The President has not hindered any ef- 
fort—in fact you have made none to 
correct any conditions about which you 
each day speak. I do not recall any Re- 
publicans who were high in this admin- 
istration having been sent to jail as were 
high ranking executives in a couple of 
previous Democratic administrations. 
What are you hollering about? Are you 
satisfied with the two Democrats the 
President recently appointed to high 
office? Are you complaining about 
them? They have so I understand taken 
office. If true to form you ought to be 
getting ready to lambast them. 

Ike appointed them—how come you 
are not already critical? You seem to be 
slipping in your usual procedure. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 


their names: 
[Roll No. 116] 


Allen, Calif, Celler Kilburn 
Ashley Coudert Krueger 
Bailey Dawson, Ill. Loser 
Baker Flood McConnell 
Barden Frelinghuysen McIntosh 
Beamer Gwinn Machrowicz 
Bentley Halleck Mailliard 
Blitch Hardy Moulder 
Bowler Hillings Murray 
Boykin Holtzman Norrell 
Buckley Jarman Powell 
Carnahan Kearney Rogers, Tex. 
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Sadlak Teller Williams, Miss. 
Scherer Tollefson Zelenko 
Taylor Vursell 

Teague, Tex. Walter 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 386 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


HOUR OF MEETING JUNE 20 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8090) mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of the 
Army and certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8090, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] had 25 
minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] had 24 minutes 
remaining. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. SAYLOR] had been recognized for 
5 minutes and had consumed 1. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for 4 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
speaking against only one project that is 
in this act. It has to do with a dam in 
Pennsylvania with which I have been 
familiar since its original inception. In 
1936 the Army engineers in the Pitts- 
burgh office in the overall study of the 
Ohio River and drainage problems in 
their report recommended that there be 
built a number of dams on the Ohio and 
Allegheny Rivers and their tributaries. 
In the bill passed by the 74th Congress 
there is no description of the dam that 
is to be built on the Allegheny River. 
However, the district engineers’ report 
shows they recommended to Congress 
that it enact legislation to build a dam 
for $9,847,000, to be built in accordance 
with existing law, one-third to be paid 
by the Federal Government, about $3 
million; and $6 million to be paid by the 
local interests. 

That dam was to have a capacity of 


. 331,000 acre-feet, and the act which 


Congress passed said that that dam 
should not be built until the Army en- 
gineers together with the Department of 
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the Interior worked out a satisfactory 
solution for the taking of the lands in 
the Indian reservations. 

The following are excerpts from the 
1936 report of Congress: 


Requirements necessary for acquisition: 
In view of the foregoing history and par- 
ticularly in view of the special legislation 
restricting alienation to persons other than 
Seneca Indians, the State of Pennsylvania 
by appropriate legislative act must of neces- 
sity authorize the purchase of the title in 
fee to the affected area of the Corn Planter 
Reservation or of the easement to flood the 
same from the present Indian owners. 

The extinguishment of the Indian right 
of occupancy to the Allegheny Reservation 
will probably necessitate that an agreement 
be entered into with the Seneca Nation un- 
der the supervision of the Office of Indian 
Affairs and that by appropriate legislation 
Congress authorize or approve such agree- 
ment. Attention is invited to the excerpt 
from the Treaty of 1794 above set forth. In 
view thereof it is extremely doubtful that 
Congress would authorize the acquisition of 
the affected area of the Allegheny Indian 
Reservation until a voluntary agreement had 
been reached with the Seneca Nation. It is 
obvious that any agreement entered into by 
the Seneca Nation would of necessity con- 
tain provisions making it incumbent upon 
the United States to provide additional lands 
in New York State for said Nation to replace 
those taken. 

It is possible that the Seneca Nation of 
Indians could be given by act of Congress 
authority to lease to the United States either 
the affected lands or an easement over the 
same. A leasehold interest would apparent- 
ly obviate the necessity of any dealings with 
the Ogden Land Co. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether such a. leasehold interest 
would be satisfactory to the War Department 
inasmuch as fee simple title to the affected 
lands or to an easement over the same has 


- always been required. 


The record before the Appropriations 
Committee shows that the next year 
when the Army engineers came to Con- 
gress they had changed their original 
plans and they then called for a dam to 
cost $17 million and to be 3 times its 
former size. Congress took no action on 
that. I have shown it here as the bill 
which they came to Congress with and 
said it should cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $6,479,000 and the local interests 
should contribute $11,246,000. 

The next time the Army engineers 
appeared before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee was after the Flood 
Control Act of 1938. They said they 
still wanted a dam 3 times as big as 
Congress had authorized and that it 
would now only cost $17 million but that 
it would be all charged to the Federal 
Government and the purpose is changed 
from flood control to one of multiple 
use. 

The report of the National Resources 
Committee verifies this fact: 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE x 
NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, 
Washington, April 11, 1939. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF WAR. 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: On March 10, 
1939, you transmitted to me a report on a 
reexamination of the plans for the Alle- 
gheny Reservoir on Allegheny River, N. Y. 
and Pa., and informed me that the Presi- 
dent requested that a review of that report 


be made by the National Resources Com- 
mittee. 
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Our Water Resources Committee, repre- 
senting the chief Federal agencies concerned 
with water use and control, has reviewed 
the report without attempting to assign any 
priority to the project, and now makes the 
following comments (the representative of 
the Chief of Engineers desired to be recorded 
as not voting upon the adoption of these 
comments, since they applied to a report 
on which the Chief of Engineers had already 
acted. 

The Water Resources Committee notes 
that the report recommends investment of 
additional Federal funds to yield benefits 
from pollution abatement as well as from 
flood protection. This involves a departure 
from existing Federal policy. These addi- 
tional benefits are: 

1. Dilution of the pollution in the river 
channel below the reservoir. 

2. Benefits to recreational use of the river. 

8. Benefits to a metropolitan district in 
relieving or postponing the necessity for its 
making costly investment of its funds for 
additional water supply. 

4. Benefits to individual. water users 
through their relief from the costs to them 
as individuals arising from the use of waters 
not diluted at Federal cost. 

The Water Resources Committee is in 
hearty accord with the principle of provid- 
ing in the original plan of construction and 
operation of this reservoir for all feasible 
future multiple benefits, including pollution 
abatement and power production. Its com- 
ments apply solely to the question of equi- 
table apportionment of the cost. Lack of 
full consideration in this instance of the 
benefits which are equitably chargeable to 
and which should be assessed against and 
guaranteed by local beneficiaries, might re- 
sult in the establishment of a different 
precedent than that which heretofore has 
controlled Federal policy concerning Federal 
financial aid to improvements of municipal 
water supply and of pollution-abatement 
systems. 

The Water Resources Committee there- 
fore believes that prior to the provision for 
the proposed additional conservation storage 
in the Allegheny Reservoir, a determination 
should be made of the proportion of the 
cost thereof which properly should be allo- 
cated to benefits payable by local interests; 
and that negotiations should be initiated 
looking to such payments, in lieu of Fed- 
eral assumption of such costs. 

The report is returned to you herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. ICKES, 
Chairman. 


Notice the next change in 1941. In 
1941 the Army engineers came before 
Congress with a completely new dam. 
The dam has now grown to 1,125,000 
acre-feet. There was absolutely no com- 
parable dam east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Mason-Dixon line as 
far as size is concerned. It is the biggest 
dam that the Army engineers have ever 
proposed to build in the East and now 
the cost has risen to $35,700,000. 

Let us look at what the Appropriations 
Committee has done this- year in the 
pending bill. They have now come be- 
fore you and asked you to appropriate in 
this bill the first million dollars for a 
dam which is more than 4 times the orig- 
inal size authorized by the Congress and 
which will cost, according to the Army 
engineers today, $101 million. 

That growth is so fantastic it is almost 
impossible to believe, but I have asked 
the staff of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to check those figures for me, and 
they inform me those figures are correct. 
I can also say to you that there has never 
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been a complete survey of the upper 
waters of the Allegheny drainage area. 
The Army engineers admit that they 
have never made a complete survey of 
this area. Rather, time after time, tes- 
timony has been presented by the Army 
Corps of Engineers to the effect that 
Kinzua and Kinzua alone is the dam to 
be built. 

Mr. Chairman, this district of Penn- 
sylvania is entitled to the same kind of 
engineering that the rest of the country 
gets, and an exhaustive research effort 
is mandatory before a final decision can 
be properly made. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to express appreciation to the 
chairman and members of the committee 
for having recognized the need of a 40- 
foot channel in the Delaware River þe- 
tween Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, 
N. J., and, for having recommended an 
appropriation of $9 million as a start on 
the project. 

It is natural that there should be some 
disappointment in the fact that an ap- 
propriation of $16 million instead of $9 
million has not been recommended. 
However, it is gratifying to realize that at 
last the need for a 40-foot channel be- 
tween Philadelphia and Trenton is now 
acknowledged and an appropriation suf- 
ficient to make progress has been recom- 
mended. 

The importance of this project to the 
economic welfare of the Delaware River 
Valley and the Nation as a whole can- 
not be overstated. 

The rapid development of this area has 
made the Delaware River the most im- 
portant waterway in the Nation. For 
upward to 60 miles there are located on 
either side of the river some of the 
greatest industries in the Nation. They 
have a worldwide reputation and give 
employment to thousands of workers. 
All of this has been accomplished in 
the last few years. The previous work 
accomplished in widening and deepening 
the channel has contributed greatly to 
this very desirable result. 

However, the circumstances that now 
prevail demand not only a continuing 
of the present project but an expansion 
of it. This is a must if the Delaware 
Valley is to continue to be attractive to 
big industry. 

Furthermore, it should be borne in 
mind that no harbor development has 
ever paid off in such a big way as that 
of the Delaware River. It has with each 
new expansion of its development 
brought new industry into being along 
its shores. ‘These successful enterprises 
have returned in additional revenues to 
the Government more than the improve- 
ments have cost. Thus, it is a good 
business venture for the Government to 
spend large sums in the further develop- 
ment of the river. It will pay off in the 
future as it has in the past. 

The project is so important and has 
such potential value in attracting new 
industries that it would justify in my 
opinion, even in this economy-minded 
Congress, an appropriation of at least 
$16 million for the next fiscal year. It 
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is false economy to cut down this appro- 
priation to $9 million. It would be good 
business for the Government to spend 
whatever is necessary to further and 
complete this worthy project. There 
never has been a Government expendi- 
ture of funds that was more justified 
than in this instance. We should not be 
penny wise and pound foolish. The de- 
sire for economy should not be applied 
to a paying proposition such as this. 
This would not be a wasteful appro- 
priation, even if $16 million were appro- 
priated this year as it would enable the 
work to proceed faster and bring returns 
in revenue at an eariler day, all of which 
would be beneficial to the Government 
Treasury. Economy should not be based 
on paying propositions such as this. 

It is my hope that the fight will be 
continued in the Senate for a $16 mil- 
lion appropriation for next fiscal year. 
If granted it will be justified in the years 
ahead as having been a good investment 
by the Government. This is a project 
that undoubtedly would prove a sub- 
stantial revenue gain to our Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, itis with particular satisfaction to- 
day that I urge Members of this House to 
support the appropriation recommended 
by the committee for the continued or- 
derly construction of the Upper Colo- 
rado River storage project, the single 
largest reclamation project ever author- 
ized by Congress. 

Originally the object of more mis- 
guided opposition than any other rec- 
lamation project ever considered by Con- 
gress, this project now entering its sec- 
ond year of actual construction has sur- 
vived the acid test. The appropriation 
requested by President Eisenhower has 
been approved intact by the commend- 
ably economy-minded members of the 
Appropriations Committee in a year 
when economy has been the watchword. 
This fact in itself is ample testimony to 
economic feasibility of the project and 
its importance to the Nation as a whole. 

The committee’s wisdom in recom- 
mending the full amount requested for 
this project has been borne out by recent 
events. Since the conclusion of the De- 
partment’s testimony on this project, the 
prime contract on Glen Canyon Dam has 
been let. The competition for this con- 
tract dispells any fear that continued or- 
derly construction of this structure would 
create inflationary pressures. As amat- 
ter of record, the low bid was submitted 
by the reputable firm of Merrit-Chapman 
& Scott, of New York. The total con- 
tract price is $107.9 million—$27.6 million 
under engineer’s estimates. 

It is of extreme importance, not only 
to the people in the area but to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, that the project be con- 
structed as rapidly as possible. The 
water and power users in the area are 
committed to repay nearly 99 percent of 
the overall estimated $900 million cost 
of the development. In addition, inter- 
est is charged at 2% percent against 
money advanced during the construction 
period of the power features. This 
rather unique repayment feature would 
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unduly penalize those committed to re- 
pay its cost unless the project is com- 
pleted and operating at the earliest pos- 
sible date. If its completion is delayed in 
the guise of temporary economy the pil- 
ing up of interest due would threaten 
the economic feasibility of the entire 
development. 

There is another important reason 
why the major storage dams provided 
in this project should be completed at 
the earliest possible date. Until this 
year, the Upper Basin drainage area has 
been experiencing a cycle of under nor- 
mal precipitation for several years. 
Many experts now agree that this cycle 
is changing and they predict that there 
will be above average precipitation in 
the area during the coming years. 
Speedy construction of Navaho, Glen 
Canyon, and Flaming Gorge Dams can 
trap this moisture and store it for use 
Guring dry years to come. The above 
normal runoff also simplifies the problem 
of filling these reservoirs without inter- 
fering with power production at Hoover 
Dam or water use in the Lower Basin.’ 

I would also like to commend the com- 
mittee for earmarking appropriations as 
recommended in the report. Efficient 
production of power and maximum use 
of water requires the construction of a 
series of integrated reservoirs and dams. 
By providing for the concurrent con- 
struction of Flaming Gorge and Navaho 
Dams along with Glen Canyon, the com- 
mittee has assured a basinwide develop- 
ment program. It has prevented any 
move to restrict this overall develop- 
ment to the construction of a Single 
power dam at Glen Canyon. 

I expect, Mr. Chairman, that every 
Member of this House has had an oppor- 
tunity to visit Hoover Dam and the mag- 
nificent Lake Mead behind it. One can- 
not help but take pride in his country 
when viewing this magnificent monu- 
ment to man’s skill and determination to 
harness the power of nature for our Na- 
tion’s betterment. The upper Colorado 
storage project with its magnificent dams 
and reservoirs will create another monu- 
ment to the foresight of our Government 
in conserving our Nation’s resources. 
This is the type of Federal investment 
that insures the growth and prosperity 
of this Nation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KEARNS]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, it was 
my privilege during the debate on the 
public-works appropriation bill—H. R. 
8090—to request extension of my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

I follow my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable LEon Gavin, in support of the 
Kinzua Dam. It seems to me that, in 
view of Pennsylvania’s contribution to 
the overall cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it would be fitting for all of my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle to 
be highly considerate of our needs in 
Pennsylvania. 

My good colleague, Mr. Gavin, repre- 
sents a district where thousands of peo- 
ple have lost their homes on account cf 
floods—we do not have the proper water 
table in Pennsylvania which we are try- 
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ing to establish. Representative Gavin 
has done well in his support of this proj- 
ect in this appropriation—and still more 
dams should be and will be built. 

I am very, very sorry that my col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman JOHN SAYLOR, takes 
exception to this project, and I would 
like to pass the word along that New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, not to mention the solid South, 
stand together and personally, I cannot 
understand how a member of the dele- 
gation from Pennsylvania can take the 
floor and deny the potency of this 
project. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
two items in the bill under consideration 
are of interest to the people of the 15th 
District of Ohio which I represent. The 
first of these is Dillon Reservoir, located 
several miles above the city of Zanesville 
in Muskingum County on the Licking 
River. The Bureau of the Budget has 
requested $4 million for continuation of 
this project and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has recommended the same 
amount as being necessary for construc- 
tion and continuation of the project 
through the next fiscal year. 

By June of this year the project will 
stand about 36 percent completed.. The 
funds authorized in this bill will carry 
the project to about 50 percent of com- 
pletion. 

The flood protection afforded the rich 
and populous Muskingum Valley by the 
Dillon Dam is considerable. 
completion, all of the major tributaries 
of the Muskingum River will have been 
brought under control. The need 
for this final link in flood control is un- 
derstandable when it is pointed out that 
the Licking River empties into the Mus- 
kingum River in the heart of the busi- 
ness and industrial district of the city. 
Floods in recent years are grim re- 
minders that until this tributary is con- 
trolled, Zanesville and the towns and 
villages that lie below it can not be as- 
sured of being free from danger. The 
benefit-cost ratio of this project is fa- 
vorable. Considering the industrial de- 
velopment which has been accomplished 
in the past several years I am confident 
that the next decade will see the develop- 
ment of the industrial property in the 
valley which will greatly enhance this 
benefit to cost ratio. 

Considering the need for this dam and 
the Federal investment which has been 
made already, it is my sincere hope that 
this House will confirm the actions of 
the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of the 
Budget and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee by approving this portion of the bill. 
Nothing perhaps is so wasteful or uneco- 
nomic as an uncompleted dam. None 
of the benefits may be obtained until it 
is finished and serving the necessary pur- 
poses foreseen when it was authorized 
in 1938. 

Next, I would like to direct my re- 
marks to the Roseville flood-control 
project which is not a reservoir as in 
the case of Dillon, but is a project on 
the Moxahala Creek which contem- 
plates widening, straightening, and 
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deepening the creek channel involving 
relocation of short lengths of highways 
and railroad lines and several existing 
bridges and the construction of earth 
levees and a pumping station. In this 
manner, the Moxahala Creek would be 
able to carry off all of the excess waters 
caused by the greatest rainfall in the 
history of the area. At the present time 
the creek is a small, narrow, twisting, 
and sluggish stream incapable of hand- 
dling even a moderately heavy rainfall. 
The damage of some of the floods in the 
past has been greater than the cost of 
this entire project. The cost is esti- 
mated to be $1,129,000. The Bureau of 
the Budget recommended a half million 
in order to get this project started. The 
Appropriations Committee has cut that 
figure to $426,000. 

This project is a part of the compre- 
hensive plan for flood control in the 
Ohio River Basin and was adopted by 
the Flood Control Act. approved June 
8, 1938. It provides for local contribu- 
tion, and the citizens of the community 
have already expressed their willingness 
to cooperate by raising the funds 
through public subscription and addi- 
tional tax levies.. Funds have already 
been expended by the local community 
in reliance upon the plans of the Corps 
of Engineers and the anticipation that 
Congress would authorize sufficient 
funds for the Federal Government to 
carry out its part of the program. I 
sincerely hope that this House will ap- 
prove the recommendation of the com- 
mittee in appropriating funds for this 
project. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to an amendment which I plan to 
offer later in the day to the bill at page 
4, line 8, which will provide that all of 
the funds for advance planning on any 
new project which is approved in this 
bill, that has a cost-benefit ratio of less 
than 1.2 to 1 be eliminated as for new 
planning funds from the 1958 budget. 

In the past it has been more or less 
a general rule with the Bureau of the 
Budget and also with the Subcommittee 
on Public Works of the Committee on 
Appropriations that every effort be made 
to eliminate the funds for advance 
planning on projects that have a cost- 
benefit ratio of less than 1.2 to 1. 

In this particular bill there are funds 
made available totaling approximately 
$1 million for new planning starts on 
projects costing over $300 million, in 
which the cost-benefit ratio is less than 
1.2 to 1. 

I think it is important for the House 
to express itself by giving recognition to 
a fixed cost-benefit ratio figure. I shall 
propose that amendment as one of the 
amendments at page 4, line 8, when the 
bill is read for amendment later today. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.LAIRD. Tyield to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to say that I think there 
is a great deal of merit in the proposal 
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to be offered by the gentleman from 
‘Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my intention to enter into the in- 
ternecine struggle in Pennsylvania. 
When the Committee takes up the bill 
under the 5-minute rule, we shall meet 
that problem at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, the Public Works Ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1958 that 
is now before the committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $814,813,- 
023—this is a reduction of $61,639,977 
or 7 percent below the budget estimates. 
Of the total amount recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee, $619,325,023 
represents the water resources construc- 
tion programs of the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. There 
is no one in the Congress that will dis- 
pute the absolute necessity of a well- 
planned and well-developed water re- 
sources program. Such a program is in- 
dispensable to the growth and prosperity 
of our country. The preservation of the 
Nation’s water resources and the con- 
tinued development of such is an obliga- 
tion that reposes in the Congress. And 
because the matter of maintaining an 
adequate water supply is one of trans- 
cendent importance today and particu- 
larly in the future, the Congress must 
approach this problem on the basis of 
what is best for our country. As the 
United States continues to grow in num- 
bers of people and as the population 
continues to spread over the vast reaches 
of our land, it is essential that we ap- 
propriate wisely for the projects and the 
programs that make our Nation’s growth 
in population and land use a little more 
easy to deal with. 

The President recognized this fact 
when he called it to the attention of 
the Congress in his state of the Union 
message. And it is with this thought 
in mind, that the members of the Public 
Works Subcommittee on Appropriations 
entered upon the hearings that resulted 
in the bill that is now before us. 

I am sure that I need not tell the 
Members that this was no easy task. It 
is ofttimes difficult to separate the 
wheat from the chafi—to determine 
what is feasible and meets the test of 
reasonableness and priority—what pro- 
grams should be started now and what 
should be deferred—whether the benefit- 
to-cost ratio justifies an expenditure that 
will be paid for by the taxpayers of the 
country. 

For these reasons, the committee met 
over a 2-month period listening to the 
Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Rec- 
lamation testimony and some 700 addi- 
tional outside witnesses that was bound 
up into 3,784 pages of printed hearings. 

Our action has been completely de- 
tailed in the report that is now before 
the Committee and was expanded in the 
debate that opened yesterday. It is all 
in the record and it would be repetitious 
for me to detail it further. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
the attention of the Committee to one 
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phase of the report on page 12 titled 
“Local Cooperation.” I quote: 

The committee is seriously concerned 
about the lack of local contribution on many 
of the local flood protection and harbor proj- 
ects. It feels that where there is a major 
flood-control problem on the large inter- 
state rivers that the Federal Government 
logically can assume the greater portion of 
the cost. On those projects that are intra- 
state and often of a strictly local origin and 
benefit, the local interests should rightfully 
provide a substantial portion of the costs of 
the projects. It is the intent of this 
committee to give more consideration to 
those projects where local interests are will- 
ing and able to make the proper contribution 
regardless of whether or not the authoriza- 
tion requires it. 


I agree generally with the position 
taken by the committee on this matter. 
However, it should have been expanded 
to include navigation projects. I have 
little difficulty in justifying navigation 
projects on the great rivers and the 
main tributaries. But I disagree when 
it is contended that the Congress should 
have the responsibility of making all 
streams navigable. And that is the di- 
rection in which we are headed. I do 
not believe that under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, nor was it 
ever the intent of Congress, that somany 
navigation projects as we are called upon 
to authorize and to appropriate for are 
justified. Navigation projects are paid 
for by all of the taxpayers all over the 
Nation. In a great many instances, 
little or no benefit inures to the tax- 
payer in regions outside of the project 
locale. In many instances there ere 
adequate transportation facilities avail- 
able via good highways or railroads. 
Under these circumstances, it does not 
seem fair to me that all of the Nation 
should bear, the cost on these purely 
local projects. If the Congress con- 
tinues or desires to continue in this di- 
rection, then consideration should be 
given to imposing a user’s tax or some 
kind of fee on those who desire and use 
waterway transportation. I hope that 
the proper legislative committee will give 
some thought to this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I want 
to compliment my colleagues on this 
subcommittee for the work they put in 
on this bill. Particularly, do I single 
out the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Rapaut] and the able 
Member, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Fenton]. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rasaut] occupied 
the post as chairman of this committee 
during most of the hearings. He han- 
dled the witnesses with courtesy, intelli- 
gence, and dispatch. He was kind, con- 
siderate, and gentlemanly throughout 
the lengthy hearings. It is easy to un- 
derstand the high respect and esteem 
that he enjoys among all Members from 
every section. I tip my hat to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Fenton. Although this was 
his first year sitting on this committee, 
he handled himself like a veteran mem- 
ber. No one was more faithful in com- 
mittee attendance than he or the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Rapavut]. Dr. 
FENTON’S interest in all the projects and 
his courteous examination of the wit- 
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nesses adduced valuable and worthwhile 
information for the committee and the 
Congress, 

NEW ENGLAND REGION 


Mr. Chairman, I take great pride that 
the New England flood control program 
is now moving along with such rapidity. 
The disastrous floods of 1955, particu- 
larly in the Connecticut River Basin, 
served as a strong impetus to these badly 
needed projects. We all know that flash 
floods are the most frightening and in 
many instances the most damaging be- 
cause of their suddenness and the mete- 
orological phenomena bringing heavy 
rains that causes them. Nobody knows 
when they will strike. Meteorologists in 
both the United States Weather Bureau 
and in private agencies admitted, fol- 
lowing the 1955 flash floods that devas- 
tated areas of Pennsylvania and western 
New England, that they could not have 
forecast the heavy rainfall that deluged ` 
these areas in a 24-hour period, causing 
mountain streams to overflow, quickly 
filling ponds and lakes, and forcefully 
spilling into already overswollen rivers. 

There is only one way to prevent such 
a costly flooding and that is by compre- 
hensive project planning such as we have 
here in the Connecticut River Basin. I 
toured through the damaged areas the 
day after the 1955 flood and know of the 
destruction that was wrought. As a 
member of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works I have sat during 
countless days of hearings as testimony 
was presented by the Corps of Engineers 
on flood-control measures in the Con- 
necticut River Basin and elsewhere in 
New England. And I am proud to say 
that the Congress last year appropriated 
more money for New England flood-con- 
trol projects than at any time since the 
Federal Government began participat- 
ing in such a program. And this bill will 
provide more money to advance projects 
such as Thomaston Reservoir in Con- 
necticut, Barre Falls, Buffumville, East 
Brimfield, Hodges Village, Adams, North. 
Adams, and Worcester in Massachusetts, 
Otter Brook Reservoir in New Hamp- 
shire, Woonsocket in Rhode Island, Ball 
Mountain, East Barre, North Springfield, 
and Townshend in Vermont. The flood- 
control reservoir at North Hartland, Vt., 
will be started. Planning will be- 
gin on flood-control projects at West Hill 
and Westville in Massachusetts. The 
appropriations for these projects totals 
nearly $2414 million. I am happy to 
report that the committee left these proj- 
ects intact for fiscal 1958. This action 
again assures the New England area of 
adequate funds to continue toward the 
rapid completion of the Corps of Engi- 
neer’s overall flood-protection program. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the gentleman on the 
fine statement he has made with regard 
to where we are going in this public 
works field and the principle of shared 
responsibiilty in connection with flood 
control and other projects. 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I am pleased to 
note that the Appropriations Committee 
has, in this pending bill, H. R. 8090, in- 
cluded very many important projects. 
Among these projects are several that are 
important to the district which I have 
the honor to represent. 

I should first refer to the Greenup lock 
and dam which crosses the Ohio River 
just a few miles below my home city of 
Ironton, Ohio, and a short distance be- 
low the city of Greenup in the State of 
Kentucky. The Government has already 
spent several million dollars on this gi- 
gantic project, but it is, in fact, a gi- 
gantic project and, of course, it costs a 
great deal of money. In this bill the 
amount necessary to finish this project 
suggested by the Army engineers and the 
Committee on Public Works is $13,500,- 
000. I feel sure that the Congress will 
authorize the appropriation of this 
amount of money because without the 
expenditure of this money other money 
which will have already been spent will 
be wasted. In other words, this money 
will be used to finish this important pub- 
lic project which will be of great benefit 
to many shippers who have millions of 
dollars invested in boats, rafts, and many 
different kinds of river conveyances. 
When this dam is finished it will establish 
a pool of water that will constantly be 
level and will carry thousands of tons of 
coal, oil, gasoline, timber, and farm 
products of all kinds produced there with 
a value of many millions of dollars. 

Iam glad to say that I was charman of 
the meeting that we held when we dedi- 
cated this dam at the beginning of its op- 
erations—that has been about 2 years 
ago. It will probably take another year 
to finish construction of this gigantic im- 
provement, but I dare say that the in- 
crease in the tonnage of traffic on the 
river will be tremendous. In addition 
to increasing the shipments on the river 
which, I understand, now exceed ship- 
ments going through the Panama Canal, 
this dam will enable those big plants al- 
ready located on the river to maneuver 
their boats much more advantageously 
than at present, and will also enable the 
boats to carry much greater tonnage than 
they would carry in shallow water. Iam 
proud that I was able to take an active 
part in procuring this gigantic improve- 
ment, and I know that I shall never regret 
that because I feel that while the Gov- 
ernment is spending considerable money 
on this work, the results will be that 
many people, even those who do not live 
on the river, will be benefited. Ton- 
nage of traffic on the river will be in- 
creased many times over, all of which will 
be to the advantage of people, gener- 
ally. 

I am proud of the fact that I have had 
something to do with the promotion of 
improvements on the Ohio River ever 
since I have been a Member of Congress, 
and I can truthfully say that the im- 
provements that I have encouraged have 
paid for themselves many times over. 
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Iam glad that Catlettsburg is included 
in the list of those cities where Ohio 
River improvements will be established. 
Catlettsburg was founded many, many 
years ago, and is located at the mouth of 
Big Sandy River. This river has its 
source probably a hundred miles back in 
the mountains from which territory 
great quantities of coal have been and 
will continue to be taken, and likewise, 
great quantities of timber will also be 
taken. The improvement at Catletts- 
burg will pay for itself in a very few 
years, because the people in the territory 
to which I have referred will recognize 
this great improvement, and it will in- 
crease their shipments tremendously. 
Likewise, it will be of great benefit to 
shippers from other places who will be 
glad to send their shipments up into this 
new territory which will be opened up 
when Catlettsburg will have established 
shipping facilities. 

It is expected that the total improve- 
ments at Catlettsburg, when completed, 
will amount to a total of $2 million. I 
am sure that this will be money well 
spent, and the people who will benefit 
thereby will also benefit in other terri- 
tories, because those people will be able 
to get materials cheaper. 

I am very glad that this committee 
has recommended construction of Mark- 
land lock and dam, which will be of 
great benefit to the people of Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Ohio. It is estimated that 
this dam will cost $9144 million. It 
will be a serviceable improvement þe- 
cause it will be located in the Ohio River 
below Cincinnati, which, as we all know, 
is a great inland city of a very large 
population, and with millions of dollars 
worth of wharves and shipping facilities. 
It will be located about 70 miles below 
Cincinnati. This will establish a large 
pool in front of Cincinnati and several 
miles below Cincinnati. We all know 
that the result of this will be great im- 
provements in shipping facilities and a 
great increase in shipments. 

About 30 miles above Cincinnati at 
New Richmond it is proposed to con- 
struct another dam which will be of great 


value to shippers of the whole country. 


This dam, when finished, will furnish a 
pool clear up to the Greenup Dam, which 
will be about 70 miles above the New 
Richmond Dam. 

Therefore, with the new dam at Green- 
up establishing a pool for at least a hun- 
dred miles above Greenup, and with the 
new dams at Markland and New Rich- 
mond, there will be established a pool of 
approximately 200 miles below the 
Greenup Dam. 

As a result of these three great im- 
provements the Ohio River will have a 
flood stage for about 300 miles, and the 
traffic in the Ohio River will increase 
tremendously. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, yesterday I hoped that I would 
have 10 minutes to discuss certain items 
in the bill before us today. I appre- 
ciate the difficulty the Committee has in 
allocating the time of 2 hours on such 
an important bill. I appreciate the hard 
work the committee has done. I under- 
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stand there are some 280 projects in this 
bill for flood control and public works 
so it has been hard to sort them out. I 
do want to direct the Committee’s atten- 
tion to two projects in Nebraska. Because 
I have but a few minutes I shall extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD on both of these projects so you may 
have an opportunity to read them. The 
two projects I refer to are the Ainsworth 
irrigation project in Nebraska. and the 
Farwell irrigation project. These proj- 
ects both have the approval of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Department 
of the Interior and were approved by the 
Congress last year. They were disap- 
proved in this bill. I call your attention 
to the committee’s report because I think 
some of the Bureau’s witnesses did not 
make a very good presentation of the 
projects and it was necessary for the 
committee to take the action they did 
because they lacked information, they 
say this on page 14 of the report on the 
Bureau of Reclamation: 

During the course of the hearings, a num- 
ber of the Bureau witnesses demonstrated an 
apparent lack of preparedness and an in- 
excusable unwillingness to provide factual 
and responsive answers to questions of the 
committee members. The committee expects 
and is fully entitled to prompt, Compre- 
hensive, and responsive answers. It does not 
expect to be put through the process of dig- 
ging out facts piece by piece in a time-wast- 
ing and unnecessary process. 


The only reason I think these projects 
were deleted from the bill is a lack of 
understanding of the testimony pre- 
sented by the bureau’s witnesses. I am 
sure this is true because the staff of the 
committee and the subcommittee in the 
report they made on the Ainsworth 
project, point out that the project will 
only pay back 30 percent and the rest of 
it comes from the Missouri River Basin 
revenues. I believe that is about cor- 
rect. I would point out to you that the 
irrigation law has always provided that 
the farmers pay back what they can on 
the irrigation features. On the Farwell 
project, they say the irrigators pay back 
only about 40 percent. If that is true 
it makes this project one of the best in -_ 
the 17 Western States. The Farwell 
unis has rich, deep soil, the water is 
ample—good people live on the land. 
The same is true on the Ainsworth proj- 
ect. I want to call your attention to 13 
irrigation projects approved under the 
Missouri River Basin. The actual re- 
payment on those projects is about 17 
percent. Here are two top projects with 
a ratio of 2.16. They are among the 
best in the Missouri River Basin. The 
Farwell people have entered into a con- 
servancy district where all the people 
in the town and on the project have 
joined together to help pay back on 
these projects. The people in Nebraska 
are a little confused and concerned be- 
cause these two good projects are denied 
money to start construction. My col- 
leagues, Congress has appropriated $355 
million in 8 years for 197 projects in 46 
foreign countries. Not one penny of 
that money is returned. They do not 
have to come before the Congress for a 
feasibility test. They simply get the 
money through the international for- 
eign aid program and they spend it with 
no supervision. Within the last 60 days, 
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some lush contracts have been let for 
irrigation and drainage projects in For- 
mosa, and in other eastern countries 
including Spain. The taxpayers of the 
country, and Nebraska included, helped 
to pay for these foreign projects. When 
Nebraska comes to Congress with a proj- 
ect that is approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget and approved by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, they are refused. 
It is not easy to understand. The peo- 
ple of the Ainsworth and Farwell proj- 
ects are puzzled. They are hurt. They 
have met every test required under leg- 
islative procedure. There is budget ap- 
proval. The records support the facts 
that these two projects are far above 
the average in the Missouri River 
Basin. Funds invested in these rec- 
lamation projects are an investment 
in a growing, dynamic America. There 
is little flood-control money in these 
projects. Flood-control money is non- 
reimbursable. This loan of money 
is nonreimbursable. This loan of money 
will be paid back—most of it with inter- 
est. The semiarid country will blossom 
with new wealth—no longer will there 
be need of drought relief. I beg you, 
my colleagues, to give these two projects 
the green light. They are a good in- 
vestment in America. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, first, 
Iam anxious to commend and thank the 
able distinguished chairman and the 
committee for the very careful, pains- 
taking attention, labor, and considera- 
tion which they have given to this bill, 
and particularly for the wise and impor- 
tant action they have taken in approv- 
ing and submitting the various urgent 
projects in my district, State, and re- 
gion. 

I realize full well the delays occa- 
sioned by the requirements of routine 
procedures, which often are such a 
strain upon our patience when great 
need and urgency abide the event. But 
I am proud to state that by and large 
and with only one notable exception this 
year, which I trust may be satisfactorily 
disposed of before Congress adjourns, 
all essential programs in my district and 
State have been considered and favor- 
ably acted upon. 

I am very hopeful that the Merrimack 
River project, in which my distinguished 
colleagues the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. RocErs] and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE] 
are particularly interested and for 
which our entire delegation is vitally 
concerned, may be approved in the near 
future. 

There are a number of projects in my 
district, which the committee has care- 
fully and favorably considered. ` These 
projects are designed to prevent future 
floods and already have been approved 
and planned by the engineers and are 
underway at various stages of comple- 
tion. I think it may be pertinent at 
this time to outline them briefly and 
also to include at the end of my remarks 
a tabular chart showing the present 
status of Federal flood-control projects 
for central Massachusetts. 
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There are some operational difficul- 
ties presently being experienced with 
regard to some of these projects. At 
the East Brimfield Dam and Reservoir, 
which is designed to protect South- 
bridge, Mass., it would be necessary to 
relocate a Catholic cemetery and ar- 
rangements to this end have already been 
made by the engineers, and I believe 
these arrangements are agreeable to 
everyone concerned. 

In another part of this project, there 
is an area or district where about 140 
persons reside and the question of 
whether to relocate them or not is still 
pending. I believe that the able New 
England division engineer, Brig. Gen. 
A. K. Sibley, and his staff at Boston are 
now endeavoring to work out a satisfac- 
tory solution to this matter. 

With respect to the Westville project, 


which is also designed to protect South- 


bridge, for which planning money is pro- 
vided in this bill, this project will not 
for engineering reasons be started until 
the East Brimfield project is practically 
all completed. 

When these two projects are finished, 
it is the belief of the engineers that the 
Southbridge district will be adequately 
and effectively protected against future 
floods and that, of course, is the objec- 
tive of these projects. 

At Barre Falls, Hodges Village, and 
Buffumville progress is being made and 
the work is proceeding practically on 
schedule. There have been some reloca= 
tion problems connected with all of these 
projects but on the whole they are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

As to West Hill, where planning money 
has also been granted, this project is in 
its early stages and will require consider- 
able more study and adjustment before 
it can be launched since there are also 
relocation problems and some local diffi- 
culties involved. 

I am endeavoring to the best of my 
ability to assist in working out proper 
solutions to all of these problems and 
the engineers are doing everything in 
their power to find the proper answers 
to the various problems that have been 
presented by individuais and municipali- 
ties. 

These are the projects of distinct in- 
terest to central Massachusetts: 

BARRE FALLS 


Authorization for Barre Falls was pro- 
vided by the Flood Control Act of 1941. 
The $2,060,000 project, located on the 
Ware River in Barre, calis for the con- 
struction of an earth and rock fill dam, 
62 feet high and 885 feet long, with a 
reservoir capacity of 24,300 acre-feet. 
The concrete weir and chute spillway 
will have a discharge capacity of 16,300 
cubic feet per second. Congress has ap- 
propriated $1,150,000 to date for this 
project. The $376,000 requested will per- 
mit the completion of the entire project 
in December 1957. 

Three dikes have been completed, as 
well as clearing and stripping the dam 
site. Rock fill is now being placed on 
dikes 1 and 2, Grading for access roads 
is completed. Excavation has been 
completed throughout the intake chan- 
nel, gate structure, conduit and. outlet 
channel. 
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The $376,000 requested will be used to 
clear the reservoir area, complete the 
access road, complete the installation of 
permanent operating equipment and 
complete the dam. 

BUFFUMVILLE 


Authorization for Buffumville was 
provided by the Flood Control Act of 
1941. The $2,900,000 project, located on 
the Little River in Charlton about 5 
miles north of Webster, calls for the 
construction of a rolled earth fill dam, 
66 feet high and 3,225 feet long, with a 
reservoir capacity of 11,300 acre-feet 
and a permanent pool of 1,400 acre-feet. 
The concrete overflow uncontrolled weir 
spillway will have a discharge capacity 
of 29,800 cubic feet per second. Con- 
gress has appropriated $1,683,000 to date 
for this project. The $1,117,000 re- 
quested will permit the completion of the 
entire project in June 1958. 

Road relocations are about 54 percent 
completed. Relocation of electric, tele- 
phone, oil pipe, and gas lines is about 
50 percent completed. 

With the $1,117,000 requested, the 
Army engineers will initiate and com- 
plete the reservoir clearing, initiate and 
complete construction of permanent op- 
erating facilities, and complete the dam 
construction. 

EAST BRIMFIELD 


Authorization for East Brimfield was 
provided by the Flood Control Act of 
1941. The $7,100,000 project, located on 
the Quinebaug River in Sturbridge, calls 
for the construction of an earth fill dam, 
55 feet high and 520 feet long, with a 
reservoir capacity of 28,800 acre-feet and 
permanent pool of 1,200 acre-feet. The 
chute spillway will have a discharge ca- 
pacity of 15,500 cubic feet per second. 
Congress has appropriated $840,000 to 
date for this project. Another $4,550,- 
000 will be required to permit comple- 
tion of the entire project by June 19593, 
after approval of this year’s budget re- 
quest of $1,500,000. 

Land acquisition will be completed by 
June 1959, with closure of the dam 
scheduled in August 1958. Relocations 
of roads and public utilities will be com- 
pleted in November 1958. 

Preparation of the plans and specifica- 
tions is nearly completed. Formal agree- 
ment for the relocation of the cemetery 
has been forwarded to the owners for 
execution. Negotiations for the reloca- 
tion of route 20 are being conducted with 
the Commonwealth. 

With the $1,500,000 requested, the en- 
gineers will initiate construction of the 
dam outlet works, begin construction of 
the permanent operating facilities, con- 
tinue land acquisition, compiete utility 
relocations, and complete State road re- 
location. 

HODGES VILLAGE 

Authorization for Hodges Village was 
provided by the Flood Control Act of 
1941. The $5,300,000 project, located on 
the French River in Oxford, calls for the 
construction of an earth-fill dam, 55 feet 
high and 2,050 feet long, with a reservoir 
capacity of 12,800 acre feet. The spill- 
way will have a discharge capacity of 
25,800 cubic feet per second. Congress 
has appropriated $480,000 to date for this 
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project. Another $2,960,000 will be re- 
quired to permit completion of the entire 
project by March 1959, after approval of 
this year’s budget request of $1,860,000. 

Land acquisition will be completed by 
February 1959, with closure of the dam 
scheduled in May 1958. Relocations of 
roads and public utilities will be complet- 
ed in March 1959. 

Plans and specifications for the dam 
and structures have been reviewed by the 
Chief of Engineers and are now under- 
going final revision. Agreement on rail- 
road relocations is expected to be sub- 
mitted to the Chief of Engineers for final 
review in the near future. 

With the $1,860,000, the Engineers will 
initiate construction of the dam, initiate 
construction of the permanent operating 
facilities, continue land acquisitions and 
complete the railroad relocation, 

WORCESTER DIVERSION 


Authorization for the Worcester diver- 
sion project was provided by the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. The $6,163,000 proj- 
ect, of which $5,670,000 will be the Fed- 
eral share, extends from Leesville Pond 
in Worcester to the Blackstone River in 
Auburn and Millbury. It calls for the 
construction of a small control dam, an 
intake structure, a 16-foot circular, con- 
crete-lined tunnel, 4,200 feet long, and 


an open-cut return channel, 11,300 feet - 


long. Congress has appropriated $970,- 
000 to date for this project. Another 
$3,200,000 will be required to permit com- 
pletion of the entire project by November 
1959, after approval of this year’s budget 
request of $1,500,000. 

The tunnel will be completed in Octo- 
ber 1959, and the channel is scheduled 
for completion in November 1959. 

Initial construction contract was ad- 
vertised for bids on April 22. Negotia- 
tions with the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad for an agreement on 
construction of a railroad bridge are ex- 
pected to be completed for execution this 
month. 

With the $1,500,000 requested, the en- 
gineers will continue construction of the 
channel and tunnel. 

WEST HILL 


Authorization for West Hill was pro- 
vided by the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
The project, located on the West River 
in Upton and Uxbridge, calls for the con- 
struction of a rolled-fill earth dam and 
reservoir with a storage capacity of 
11,900 acre-feet, equivalent to 8 inches 
of runoff from the drainage area. Esti- 
mated cost of the dam and reservoir is 
$3,360,000. Preconstruction planning is 
estimated at $233,000, of which $183,000 
has been appropriated by Congress to 
date. The $50,000 requested will permit 
completion of the preconstruction plan- 
ning in fiscal year 1958. 

The design memcrandum on West Hill 
is expected to be submitted to the Chief 
of Engineers in September 1957. 

WESTVILLE 


Authorization for Westville was pro- 
vided by the Flood Control Act of 1941. 
The project, located on the Quinebaug 
River about 2 miles west of Southbridge, 


calls for the construction of a concrete ° 


dam and a reservoir with a storage ca- 
pacity of 12,000 acre-feet. Estimated 
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cost of the dam and reservoir is $6,- 
550,000. Preconstruction planning is 
estimated at $320,000, of which $79,000 
has been appropriated by Congress to 
date. The $100,000 requested will ad- 
vance preconstruction planning to about 
55 percent of completion in fiscal year 
1958. Another $141,000 will be needed 
to complete preconstruction planning. 
Construction of Westville will not be 
started until the companion East Brim- 
field project is well under construction. 
SMALL PROJECTS 


Several central Massachusetts com- 
munities are being considered for flood 
protection works under Public Law 785, 
84th Congress. This law permits the 
engineers to spend up to $400,000 on any 
one project without specific Congres- 
sional authorization under changes voted 
in the flood laws in the last Congress. 

Presently under review by the Chief of 
Engineers is the Ware project at an esti- 
mated cost of $400,000. When this re- 
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view has been completed, provided the 
project is found to be economically justi- 
fied and feasible from an engineering 
standpoint, the Ware project will be ap- 
proved for construction during the 1957- 
58 fiscal year. 

The engineers are also studying other 
problem areas in central Massachusetts, 
for which the design memorandums are 
being prepared by the New England 
division engineer. These contemplated 
projects include the North Nashua River 
at Fitchburg at an estimated cost of 
$375,000; the Quaboag River at West 
Brookfield at an estimated cost of 
$50,000; the Chicopee and Quaboag 
Rivers at Palmer—Three Rivers—at an 
estimated cost of $150,000, and the 
French River in Rochdale, Leicester, and 
Oxford at an estimated cost of $150,000. 

The following tabulation presents the 
progress made to date on major flood 
control projects in central Massachu- 
setts: 


Federal flood control for central Massachusetts 


Federal Appropri- 1957-58 Additional Completion 
Project costs ated to date budget funds to date 
request complete 

Barre Tom So ee ys $2, 060, 000 $1, 150, 000 $376, 000 None | December 1957. 
Hunumehe per dud) tlie Wea Se epee ah ean EEA 2, $00, 000 , 683, 0 1, 117, 000 None | June 1958. 
Past BrimBel ees ee E 7, 100, 000 } 1, 500, 000 $4, 550, 000 | June 1959. 
Hödgos Vilage E yo 5, 300, 000 480, 000 1, 860, 000 2, 960, March 1959. 
Worcester diversion......-.......-.-.. 5, 670, 000 970, 000 1, 500, 000 3, 200, 000 | November 1959. 
West Pale cee ee 1 3, 360, 000 13, 000 50, 000 (2) 2) 
Westville A 63 a 16, 550, 000 79, 000 100, 000 () 6) 

1 Estimated. 

2 Planning stage. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Appropriations Committee has done a 
most thorough and understanding job in 
cealing with the public works appropria- 
tion bill, H. R. 8090. This is evidenced 
by the clarity and reasonableness of the 
report provided to the Members of the 
House. I would like to direct the atten- 
tion of the committee, however, to an 
item on page 9 of that report that has 
reference to an appropriation of $545,000 
for a flood-control project at Artesia, 
N. Mex., on the Pecos River. The com- 
mittee recommends delaying appropria- 
tion for the project until a bond issue is 
undertaken by the city of Artesia in 
order to assure the local contribution in 
the amount of $180,000 for acquirement 
of necessary land, rights-of-way, ease- 
ments, and to meet the obligations which 
the community has agreed to assume. 

Since the issuance of the committee 
report, I have been advised by the mayor 
and other city authorities of Artesia that 
the city council has unanimously agreed 
to put this bonding proposal before the 
citizens at the first scheduled regular 
city election, next spring. This is the 
earliest time that such a proposal can be 
submitted under New Mexico law. . 

There is no question in my mind about 
approval by the citizens of Artesia be- 
cause I have been advised by the city 
authorities, the chamber of commerce, 
and a great many individuals that the 
people are overwhelmingly in favor of 
such a bond issue. 


That is a logical conclusion to reach 
because flash floods on the Pecos River 
in the past have taken several lives in 
Artesia and done property damage that 
reaches well into the millions of dollars. 
The city and the immediate area are 
always in imminent danger from these 
flash floods because of the mountainous 
terrain which is hit frequently by cloud- 
bursts. The losses of life and property 
incurred from one of these flash floods 
are so great that it is merely good busi- 
ness for the people of this community 
to provide the necessary local funds. 
The Federal Government, of course, 
recognizes its obligation because the 
Pecos River is an interstate stream and 
a large amount of Federal property is 
situated along its course. This property 
also has suffered sericus damage in the 
past. 

In view of the assurance from the city 
of Artesia that this bond issue proposal 
will be submitted at the first opportunity 
afforded under State law, I suggest to 
the committee that this item be kept in 
this legislation, with the provision that 
the funds appropriated not be made 
available until the bond issue has been 
approved, has become effective, and the 
city of Artesia is in a position to make 
payment of the required $180,000. In 
that way, the project should not be un- 
duly delayed and the Federal funds will 
be amply safeguarded. 

I will deeply appreciate your consid- 
eration of this suggestion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL]. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my appreciation, also the ap- 
preciation of those constituents who 
came up to appear before this commit- 
tee, for the courtesy that was extended 
to us. - 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ‘discuss com- 
mittee action on a very important proj- 
ect, the Intracoastal Waterway fram 
Jacksonville to Miami, Fla. 

The committee disallowed this proj- 
ect, I respectfully take issue with the 
committee’s position and reasoning. I 
feel quite sure that on a thorough re- 
view of the facts and justifications for 
this project, it can be determined that 
it is well merited in the national pub- 
lic interest. 

In House document No. 740 of the 79th 
Congress, 2d session, the report of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, August 26, 1942, states as follows: 

The division engineer considers that deep- 
ening of the waterway to 12 feet is justified 
as war insurance. He points out that sugar 
from Cuba is being brought into Miami 
Harbor and Port Everglades and shipped to 
northern points by rail and believes that 
this, and commodities from Latin American 
countries, might well be transported north- 
erly on the waterway. He considers the pos- 
sible usefulness of the canal in event of a 
breakdown or shortage of land transportation 
facilities during the war period an important 
factor in its justification. 


The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors has had this to say: 

While the degree of future need for the 
waterway as a carrier of freight depends 
somewhat upon events which are not pre- 
dictable at this time, the board concludes 
that its usefulness during normal times in 
addition to its prospective value during the 
‘war period clearly justifies immediate deep- 
ening to 12 feet. 


I respectfully submit that the events 
which were not then predictable in 1942 
have since taken place, and that the use- 
fulness of the project during normal 
times has increased tremendously. The 
war usefulness has not diminished one 
iota. 

The waterway traverses 11 counties. 
At the time of the original report in 1942, 
the population was 718,000. The total 
population is now 2 million. 

The importance of the areas as manu- 
facturing, industrial, and commercial 
value, has increased tremendously. The 
growth of business in this area has been 
phenomenal. I am confident that a cur- 
rent review of the economic benefits of 
this project would be extremely favor- 
able. Furthermore, the military pur- 
poses stated in the original report have 
been increased and not decreased. 

The original wartime purposes for 
which the project was authorized and 
approved still exist and are valid argu- 
ments today. In addition thereto, since 
that time, we have seen the east coast of 
Florida assume an invaluable position 
in the total defense effort of the United 
States. 

At Jacksonville is a tremendous naval 
installation, both deep-water port and 
air base. It is one of the primary in- 
stallations for the Navy on the east coast. 

. Farther down the State is Cape Cana- 
veral. This is the guided missile base for 
the Air Force. It is a major operation 
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in the missile program and from it is 
operated the only down-range station 
available to the United States. 

There are military installations at 
Miami; in addition to these, is the 
Strategic Air Base at Homestead, which 
is a very important segment of our na- 
tional defense. Finally, there is Key 
West, Fla., which is perhaps the largest 
Navy installation in the country, the one 
place suitable for extended submarine 
operations, 

The intracoastal waterway, if im- 
proved to the authorized depth of 12 
feet and width of 125 feet, could serve in 
normal times and in wartimes these im- 
portant military installations by a com- 
pletely protected inland waterway route. 

In summary, I conclude my statement 
by saying again that the facts and justi- 
fications which originally made for the 
approval of this project are as valid to- 
Gay as they were at the time they were 
made; but justifications have been vastly 
improved by usefulness of the project in 
peacetime and in wartime. Further- 
more, work was started on the comple- 
tion of this project in fiscal 1957 with 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget 
for $200,000. This year, the Bureau of 
the Budget approved a request of $1,- 
150,000. I respectfully submit that the 
request is proper and in order, is com- 
pletely justified and I trust that it will 
be reconsidered by the conference com- 
mittee on the House side and written 
into the final bill before being sent to 
the President for approval. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to express my appreciation 
for myself and others of my colleagues 
for the fine work this committee has 
done and the courtesies they extended 
during their consideration of the bill. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House a very worth: 
while project which originally started in 
New Jersey and was authorized along the 
east coast to and through Miami, 
Fla. This is the Intracoastal Water- 
way. ‘There remains a stub end of this 
project to be completed as it has now 
progressed from New Jersey down to Eau 
Gallie, Fla., but needs to be con- 
tinued to Miami as was originally au- 
thorized. This inland, protected water- 
way needs a depth of 12 feet to handle 
the commercial barges now carrying 
thousands of tons of cargo to the fast 
growing lower east coast of Florida. 
Local interests in Florida have spent 
millions of dollars developing feeder 
channels and port facilities as a result 
of the original authorization. 

To stop the project now, with only 
175 miles left to complete the 12-foot 
channel, will curtail the benefits of water 
transportation along the entire Atlantic 
seaboard. Industries throughout the 
Eastern United States are paying high 
transportation costs to deliver their 
products to south Florida. Benefits in 
transportation costs will result from the 
completion of the 12-foot project from 
“Trenton, N. J., to Miami. 

The ports of the lower East Coast of 
Florida, including Fort Pierce, Palm 
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Beach, Port Everglades in Fort Lauder- 
dale, and Miami have a population of 
over 114 million people to serve directly. 
In addition, the completion of this proj- 
ect would tie together the port of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., with all of the other 
large ports of Florida, including the 
large port of Tampa, via the cross State 
waterway through St. Lucie Canal. The 
military installations within this area 
represent investments of several hundred 
millions of dollars and this inland water- 
way is a vital link of inside protected 
waterways away from the submarine 
menace as experienced during World 
War II. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
not seen fit to recommend this project 
in its report under public works appro- 
priation bill for fiscal 1958. Since the 
President, Secretary of the Army, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the United 
States Engineers have recommended this 
program, I wanted to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House that 
to eliminate this program is in my opin- 
ion not justified by the facts. Thank 
you. 
= Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to thank the members of the com- 
mittee and particularly the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rasavt] for the 
kind consideration given to me and the 
witnesses from my State when we ap- 
peared before the committee. 

There is one project contained in the 
bill now under consideration about 
which I wish to speak briefly. I am re- 
ferring to the Oahe investigation proj- 
ect. The bill carries an item for this 
project of only $100,000. ‘This is a small 
amount, numerically, but it is a project 
of tremendous importance to the peo- 
ple of the eastern half of the State of 
South Dakota. Some years ago at the 
time the Oahe Reservoir and Dam were 
begun on the Missouri River, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation also initiated stud- 
jes looking into the feasibility of irri- 
gation benefits from this project. 
Recently an interim report was filed by 
the Bureau which demonstrates the eco- 
nomic feasibility of that project and 
which calls attention to the fact that 
an irrigation project of this kind would 
stabilize farm income in the area. It 
would also permit greater diversification 
of crops leading to the cutting down of 
the production of crops that are now in 
surplus. There are other benefits, in- 
cluding important additions to the in- 
dustrial and municipal water supply of 
cities in the area, as well as improved 
wildlife and flood control. 

In the President’s current budget esti- 
mate the sum of $360,000 was requested 
for continuing the study of this project 
to determine whether or not the project 
was entirely feasible. It has been esti- 
mated by the Bureau that such study 
can be completed within the next 3 years. 
‘We felt that the request for $360,000 for 
the coming year was a modest one, and 
one which was essential to the success- 
ful continuance of the study. I would, 
therefore, like to ask the chairman of 
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the committee or someone designated by 
him if he would be willing to explain at 
this time why the committee cut the 
requested funds to something less than 
30 percent of the amount requested in 
the budget? 

Mr. CANNON. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota in response 
to his inquiry that there is a feasibility 
report on this matter which the com- 
mittee wishes to take up before we can 
be in a position to follow up this project. 

Mr.McGOVERN. Itakeit, Mr. Chair- 
man, this in no way casts doubt on the 
importance of continuing the study and 
that we can have reasonable assurances 
the study will go forward to completion? 

Mr. BOLAND. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, a member of 
the Public Works Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. BOLAND. I want to say to the 
gentleman from South Dakota that the 
committee appreciated his deep and ac- 
tive interest in the Oahe Unit. The com- 
mittee assures him that it will protect 
his interest and he need have little con- 
cern over the reduction that was made 
on this project. There is some matter 
of proper local cooperation with respect 
to the general overall Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s program in this area. One 
hundred thousand dollars has been allot- 
ted for the Oahe Unit in this bill. This 
amount preserves the project and when 
the difficulty mentioned is straightened 
out, I am sure that the project will move 
ahead speedily. Again, I want to con- 
gratulate and compliment the gentle- 
man from South Dakota for his appear- 
ance and testimony before the commit- 
tee. And particularly is this so in view 
of the fact that he is a new Member of 
this Congress. He indeed has shown an 
expert knowledge of his district and has 
rapidly grasped the initiative of pressing 
for projects that concern his people. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

TAMPA HARBOR PROJECT 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, for 
the third year the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House has made recom- 
mendation to this body of funds for im- 
provement of Tampa Harbor in the first 
district of Florida. In 1955 $977,000 was 
appropriated to begin this most worthy 
and needed project. In 1956 additional 
funds were granted in the amount of $4 
million. In the bill of the committee for 
fiscal 1958 I am pleased that they have 
submitted the full amount of $2,250,000 
as recommended by the United States 
Army engineers and included in the 
budget of the President to permit orderly 
and scheduled progress on deepining and 
widening of channels and turning basins. 

I would take this opportunity to com- 
mend the deep understanding and thor- 
ough study given this project by the sub- 
committee on Rivers and Harbors and by 
the full Appropriations Committee of 
the House and its chairman [Mr. CAN- 
Nnon!. They have demonstrated clearly 
their full understanding of the proper 
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position of the Federal Government in 
relation to the development of the 
waterways of the Nation. Itis a pleasure 
to point out at this time that the Tampa 
Harbor project each year has presented 
to the committee a higher benefit-to-cost 
ratio and today this harbor qualifies as 
one of the most worthy in the entire 
country. 

This project will, Iam sure, meet with 
the approval of the House and I assure 
my colleagues of the outstanding wor- 
thiness and need of these developments 
for the entire State of Florida. We will 
happily see the first returns upon ex- 
penditure of these funds which will 
complete one usable segment for the 
commerce of the area. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. NORBLAD]. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the committee on its 
approval of the Budget Bureau request 
for the full appropriation for the neces- 
sary funds to complete the work at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. These 
funds of one million plus added to the 
money previously expended there will be 
the necessary sums to give us for the 
time being, at least, the very necessary 
48-foot bar. 

There are two principal reasons for 
the work being done there. The first is 
the fact that the draft of ships built 
since World War II have been growing 
deeper and deeper and the existing bar 
was simply not able to handle many of 
these new and modern freighters. 

The second is the fact that there are 
large swells on that particular bar and 
it cannot be compared with others where 
conditions are relatively mild. As a re- 
sult the rise and fall of the ships passing 


- over that bar is very considerable and it 


must accordingly be dredged to a depth 
adequate to compensate for this factor. 

The present program will properly take 
care of these two conditions which I 
have described. 3 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
314 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very much this time to be able 
to point out a project in my district that 
has been eliminated from the present bill. 
I have served now for four terms as a 
member of the Committee on Public 
Works of the House and I feel it is one of 
the most constructive committees we 
have because it is the committee that 
authorizes projects for the building of 
America. Naturally, the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House has the re- 
sponsibility of appropriating money for 
the development of America and for the 
building of these projects. 

The project I have reference to is in 
Middle Creek, Lake County. While the 
Bureau of the Budget recommended this 
project the committee saw fit to elimi- 
nate the money from this bill because of 
the fact that a district had to be formed 
to take care of the maintenance and the 
repair of the project. However, selfish 
interests entered into this matter and 
were able to defeat the two-thirds ma- 
jority vote of the area which was neces- 
sary to form this district. A large ma- 
jority of the people in the area voted for 
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the project. The board of supervisors 
of the county in which this project is 
located adopted 100 percent a resolution 
to take over the responsibility of the 
maintenance of this project and by the 
8th of July everything will have been 
taken care of to make this project meet 
the criteria of the committee. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCUDDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I do not think it is a 
question of meeting the criteria of the 
committee. It is a question of the peo- 
ple of the gentleman’s district voting 
against the project. 

Mr. SCUDDER. That is right. 

Mr. EVINS. An overwhelming num- 
ber voted against the project and þe- 
cause it was a new Start, it was not ap- 
proved by thé committee at this time. 

Mr. SCUDDER. ‘That is not alto- 
gether the fact. I sent a letter to the 
district and told the leaders of the op- 
position they were rendering a great 
disservice to their county for opposing 
this project. A handful of selfish people 
are trying to stop a program that is of 
great benefit to the entire area. The 
board of supervisors are 100 percent for 
this project. Over 50 percent of the 
property owners have signed a petition 
to the county supervisors to take over its 
maintenance. , 

Mr. EVINS. Is it not true that the 
people of the gentleman’s district voted 
against the forming of the district? 

Mr. SCUDDER. Yes; a majority 
voted for it, but they lacked the two- 
thirds majority necessary to form the 
district. A majority of the people were 
in favor of it. The board of supervisors 
are 100 percent for it. However, the 
same people brought an injunction 
against the board of supervisors. A 
judge was called in from the outside 
and decided in favor of the people of 
the county. I assure you it is only a 
handful of people who are trying to 
thwart this project. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Public Works Committee, I can state 
from experience that we are always glad 
to have our colleagues appear before us 
in the interest of projects they desire 
to be authorized. 

I wish to thank the members of the 
Appropriations Committee for the cour- 
teous consideration they have always 
extended to me. When I appeared be- 
fore them on May 17 in the interest of 
the Middle Creek flood-control project 
in Lake County, Calif., I advised that 
there was a problem in the formation 
of a local district to assume responsi- 
bility for maintenance and operation, 
after completion of the project. 

On May 7 an election was held for 
the purpose of forming a local district. 
A substantial majority of the people 
voted for the formation of such a dis- 
trict; however, they were 60 votes short 
of the required two-thirds majority. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
on the basis of this election, deleted the 
$300,000 in initial construction funds 
for the project which had been pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1958. Their lan- 
guage appears on page 8 of House Re- 
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port No. 552, to accompany H. R. 8090, 
public works appropriaticn bill for fiscal 
year 1958. 

Immediately after the election, a move 
was initiated by landowners in the proj- 
ect area to request the Lake County 
Board of Supervisors to zone the area 
into the county flood-control and water- 
conservation district. Well over 50 per- 
cent of the landowners signed a petition 
making this request. 

The board of supervisors, which is 100 
percent in favor of the project, met on 
May 20 with the intent of complying 
with this request. However, some selfish 
interests filed an injunction, preventing 
the board from taking action. The in- 
junction proceeding was brought before 
the Lake County Superior Court on June 
5, and it was denied. 

The board of supervisors proceeded 
with their action and on June 18 the 
clerk of the board, Thomas L. Garner, 
wired me as follows: 

Lake County Board of Supervisors adopted 
resolution forming zone Middle Creek pro- 
ject June 17. Final hearing July 8. Assur- 
ance to be signed immediately July 8. 


I realize that we are not in a position 
right now to offer an amendment to the 
public works appropriation bill, because 
final assurance will not be available until 
the 8th of July. But I desire to impress 
upon my colleagues that the county of 
Lake is taking appropriate steps to as- 
sure local maintenance and operation, 
in compliance with Public Law 780 of 
the 83d Congress, which authorized the 
project. 

By the time the bill reaches the Sen- 
ate, the question of local responsibility 
will be completely resolved. This would 
permit the budget request of $300,000 
be restored, so that work can be started 
on this most worthy project to protect 
against the tragic floods that have caused 
‘terrific losses in the past. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii [Mr. Burns]. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr, Chair- 
man, the able and distinguished chair- 
man and the capable and dedicated 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations have been receiving well de- 
served tribute from their colleagues. I 
have examined the allocations made to 
Hawaii’ projects. The consideration 
given to Hawaii is most fair and just. 
We deeply appreciate’ this consideration, 

It was my privilege to appear before 
the committee with two constituents 
who traveled more than 5,000 miles. 
The committee and its staff were most 
cordial and courteous. In the commit- 
tee our presentations were received with 
interest and understanding as well as 
objectivity. The gracious courtesy ex- 
tended my constituents was appreciated 
very much by them in their expressions 
to me. I thank the committee most 
sincerely on behalf of my constituents 
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and personally for the kindnesses shown 


us. 

Hawaii has had the privilege of visits 
by members of the committee who have 
made intensive investigations into our 
needs. As a result of these visits, Hawaii 
has been given very fair and just con- 
sideration. I take advantage of this 
opportunity to express Hawaii’s heart- 
felt gratitude to the gentleman from 
Michigan IMr. RABAUT], to the gentleman 
from Ohio {Mr. Kirwan], and to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RILEY], for the time and effort given to 
Hawaii, as a result of which grave and 
important needs have been met and will 
be met in the future. Hawaii appre- 
ciates very much the dedication and de- 
votion to the public good demonstrated 
by these gentlemen in coming to Hawaii 
and conducting on-the-spot investiga- 
tions. We welcome these visits and hope 
that we may have others. 

In view of our present status as a Ter- 
ritory, Hawaii is very dependent upon 
the fairness and justness of the Members 
of Congress from the various States. 
Since we do not have the minimum rep- 
resentation each State has, the consid- 
eration given us in this bill demonstrates 
beyond any doubt the concern of the 
Committee on Appropriations for all of 
cur people and for the strengthening of 
all parts that make up our Nation. 
Hawaii thanks them all from the bottom 
of our hearts. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to add my support to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin] and also to state that 
the Pennsylvania delegation, with one 
exception, supports the committee re- 
port on the Allegheny Reservoir. 

It is a very worthy project and is sup- 
ported by all of the business interests, 
and outside of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] I think Iam 
safe in saying every elected official of 
this great industrial valley. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT]. 
- Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, þe- 
fore I appeal to the membership of this 
body to vote an increase for the further 
development and early completion of the 
Delaware River Channel between the 
cities of Philadelphia, Pa., and Tren- 
ton, N. J., I would first like to express 
my appreciation to the members of the 
Appropriations Committee for their un- 
tiring efforts. It was indeed gratifying 
to know at least the need for a 40-foot 
channel is now a recognized fact and 
that $9 million has been authorized for 
the coming fiscal year. 

However, I am sorry to say, this 
amount is not sufficient to carry out the 
deepening operations next year to the 
40-foot depth approved by the Congress 
several years ago, but would merely pay 
for a 35-foot interim depth channel as 
recommended by the President in his 
budget message. 

In my testimony before the committee 
in May of this year I definitely pointed 
out that an allocation of $16,500,000 
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would be the bare minimum needed to 
maintain the channel on an efficient 
basis during the coming year. This fig- 
ure was arrived at after a careful and 
complete study by the Corps of Engineers 
of the United States Army—and who 
should know better than these authori- 
ties the amount of money required to do 
a competent job? 

Every conceivable argument has been 
presented in favor of this appropriation 
of $16,500,000. The channel’s economic 
value to the Nation has been established. 
Its importance to world trade has been 
shown. The benefits the Delaware Val- 
ley will derive from a modern 40- 
foot channel have been enumerated. 
As a matter of fact, every citizen in our 
country will gain in one way or another 
through the improvement of this major, 
important waterway. 

A few moments ago I said that every 
conceivable argument had been pre- 
sented in favor of this appropriation. I 
would like to amend this statement now, 
because to me there is one very impor- 
tant factor that has been overlooked. 
The Delaware River Channel, in its pres- 
ent obsolete condition, has taken its toll 
in human lives to say nothing of the 
169 vessels it has damaged. Back in 
1955 a total of 120 accidents were re- 
ported on the channel and the total dam- 
age amounted to well over $13 millicn. 

As recent as March 7 of this year a 
tanker-freighter collision occurred on 
the channel and more men lost their 
lives needlessly. This alone should be 
reason enough to authorize an increased 
appropriation of $7,500,000. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to urge that the $16.5 million needed 
for this project be substituted in lieu 
of the authorized $9 million. I believe 
everyone will agree with me this is the 
most provident and sensible way to bring 
into existence a safe and modern water- 
way that will benefit the Delaware Val- 
ley economically and protect our Nation 
in the case of a national emergency. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SAUND]. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my very sincere thanks for 
the courtesy the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the committee extended to me. 
I am a new Member, but they gave me 
advice and counsel, and they were very 
courteous to the people of my district 
who appeared before their committee, 
and I wish to thank them for it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. OsTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
intend to support the amendment to 
strike out funds for the Allegheny Dam 
and Reservoir at Kinzua, Pa., and in 
view of the limited time accorded me in 
general debate, I expect to discuss this 
project under the 5-minute rule. 

First of all, I want to emphasize that 
I am aware of the need for flood control 
on the upper Allegheny River and of 
various other needs for water in the 
Allegheny and Ohio River Basins. I am 
deeply sympathetic to those needs, for 
they are acute and, I might add, very 
legitimate, not only in the Ohio River 
Basin but throughout the country. 
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This project, however, would saddle on 
the taxpayers of the country the entire 
cost of a fantastically expensive project, 
with not 1 cent of contribution being re- 
quired from the local interests who would 
be benefited. This is described as pri- 
marily a flood-control project, but it is, 
in fact, a multiple-purpose project in- 
volving water supply, pollution abate- 
ment, stream regulation, and industrial 
water supply. Consideration is even be- 
ing given to hydroelectric power produc- 
tion. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I have only a few 
minutes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly the gentleman 
knows it is not a hydroelectric project; 
it is a flood-control project. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I realize that it has 
been advanced as a flood-control project, 
but the major benefits far exceed those 
of flood control, and I only said that 

consideration is even being given to 
hydroelectric power production. 

Only a minor part of the benefits can 
properly be charged to flood control. 
If flood control were the major and gov- 
erning objective of this project, a much 
smaller dam and reservoir would be am- 
ple, not only to protect the upstream 
communities such as Warren and the 
area so ably represented by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin], but 
the metropolitan district of Pittsburgh as 
well. This is amply demonstrated in the 
records of the United States Geological 
Survey. Indeed there are a number of 
alternative proposals for achieving both 
flood contral and stream regulation in 
the area, but they have never been ade- 
quately studied or analyzed for cost and 
economic benefits. These alternatives 
should be fully studied before we are 
firmly bound to an expenditure that may 
well run upward of $150 million. As it 
stands, this project violates not 1, but 2 
fundamentally important principles. 
It violates the principle of local financial 
participation in the cost of these multi- 
ple-purpose projects, and it violates some 
Indian treaty rights which are profound- 
ly important to the moral stature of this 
Nation. I urge you not to approve this 
project until—and I say until—these 
highly questionable aspects have been 
ironed out. 

Let me say a word about the costs of 
this project. We are asked today merely 
to appropriate $1 million to start con- 
struction, and once construction starts, 
there is no turning back, but rather the 
project must go on to completion with 
a total cost estimated by the Engineers 
to be $101 million. That is the estimate 
today. ‘The record suggests that $101 
million will by no means do the job, 
however. I say this because, in 1936, 
this was put forth as a modest little $6.5 
million dam with approximately $11 
million more in local costs for land ac- 
quisition and damages. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I thank the gentle- 
man. By 1941 the cost had risen to $35 
million, with no local participation 
whatever. By 1948 the cost had jumped 
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to $66 million. Last year it was $97.5 
million and now, just a year later, it is 
estimated at $101 million. And mind 
you, not one dime of this is to be borne 
by local interests. 

As long ago as 1939 the late Harold 
Ickes challenged the validity of this 
method of financing the dam. As chair- 
man of the National Resources Commit- 
tee at that time, he pointed out that it 
would provide not only flood control but 
an additional source of water supply for 
a metropolitan district, as well as bene- 
fits to pollution abatement for down- 
stream communities, benefits to indi- 
vidual water users and recreational 
benefits. To charge all of these costs to 
the Federal Government, he said, would 
be a departure from existing policy, and 
he recommended that a determination 
of local responsibility be made. Yet 
today this is submitted as a 100 percent 
Federal project. 

The fact is that the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Public Works has it- 
self disallowed several projects in this 
very bill because they did not provide 
for local participation. 

We, who talk so much about the virtues 
of local responsibility as the muscle and 
sinew of representative government, have 
an opportunity in this proposal to prac- 
tice what we preach; we should require 
that this project be restudied both for 
alternatives, and for a proper allocation 
of costs. 

I said a moment ago that this proposal 
would also do violence to certain Indian 
treaty rights. Those rights exist; they 
have been repeatedly reaffirmed. They 
are justiciable. Make no mistake about 
it: If this project is approved, it will 
wind up in the courts, and on the basis 
of the record, it is difficult to see how the 
treaty rights of the Indians can be over- 
ridden. 

The Allegheny Reservoir would flood 
some 9,000 acres of land in New York 
State which was granted to the Seneca 
Nation of Indians by a treaty of 1794 
signed by the first President of this coun- 
try, George Washington. The treaty 
guaranteed to the Indians the undis- 
turbed use of their lands in perpetuity. 
The Indian reservation consists of a nar- 
row strip, about 1.6 miles wide, running 
along the upper Allegheny River in New 
York State. The projected reservoir 
would flood virtually all of the habitable 
land in the reservation. Only the steep 
hillsides would remain. These cannot be 
farmed, they cannot be lived upon—for 
the Senecas are not cliffdwellers. In 
fact, the remaining land cannot even be 
reached, if this dam is built, for it will be 
inaccessible. 

The Corps of Engineers is cognizant of 
the disastrous effect that the dam will 
have on the reservation. Their 1939 
report says, and I quote: 

The extinguishment of the Indian right of 
occupancy of the Allegany Reservation will 
probably necessitate that an agreement be 
entered into with the Seneca Nation under 
the supervision of the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, and that by appropriate legislation, 


Congress authorize or approve such an agree- 
ment. 


Now, of course, no such agreement has 
ever been made, and no such legislation 
has ever been passed. 
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The Corps of Engineers further noted 
in its 1939 report the clear wording of 
the treaty of 1794, and pointed out that 
in 1871, Congress reaffirmed the validity 
of that treaty. 


In view thereof~ 


The corps said, and again I am quot- 
ing from the report— 
it is extremely doubtful that Congress would 
authorize the acquisition of the affected area 
of the Allegany Indian Reservation until a 
voluntary agreement had been reached with 
the Seneca Nation. It is obvious that any 
such agreement entered into by the Seneca 
Nation would, of necessity contain provisions 
making it incumbent upon the United 
States to provide additional lands in New 
York State for said nation to replace those 
taken. 


That is the end of the quote. 

Have these conditions been fulfilled? 
On the contrary. There has been no 
voluntary agreement with the Senecas, 
or for that matter, any other kind of an 
agreement. There has been no legisla- 
tion by Congress. Certainly no steps 
have been taken to compensate the In- 
dians for the loss of their lands by the 
grant of additional lands. 

The Senecas do not want to be recom- 
pensed with money. They want to be left 
undisturbed in the use and occupancy of 
their lands, as George Washington 
promised they would be, and as the Con- 
gress of 1871 and the Supreme Court on 
several occasions have reaffirmed they 
would be. 

Yet under the legislation now before 
us, we are proposing to do by condemna- 
tion what is prohibited by treaty and 
by law. At a time when our Govern- 
ment places such high value on its 
pledged word that it is willing to turn 
over American boys to foreign courts 
for trial, because it is prescribed by 
treaty—we are proposing here, lightly 
and mindlessly, to ignore our solemnly 
pledged word to the American Indians. 
Surely we have a duty and an obligation 
to deal with the Senecas in good faith. 
If we reduce their treaty to a scrap of 
paper, what will our word be worth? 

In closing, let me reemphasize this 
point; neither the Senecas nor others 
are opposed to the objectives envisioned 
in this project. Flood control is un- 
doubtedly needed on the Allegheny as 
are the other water uses encompassed 
here. If a full and fair study of the 
alternatives proves conclusively that the 
high dam at Kinzua is the only way to 
meet these objectives, I am confident 
that the Indians as well as the other 
opponents will yield to necessity. But 
until that is done, we have neither moral 
nor economic justification for launching 
this costly, questionable project. I hope 
the amendment will be supported and 
the $1 million appropriation will be 
stricken out. 

I might say that a Pennsylvania of- 
ficial expressed similar views concern- 
ing this project at one time. This man 
was Dr. Bogardus, secretary of forest 
and water resources of Pennsylvania. He 
said: 

It is perfectly obvious that if you say the 
Federal Government will bear the full cost 
of any flood control dam, you can logically 
include any dam that can be constructed 
for power, domestic water supply, or any- 
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thing else, because all of these dams have 
some elements of flood control. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the able Chairman for grant- 
ing me these few minutes of this val- 
uable time. Also, I wish to add my 
words of appreciation and commenda- 
tion to this most powerful of all com- 
mittees of this great body, and I desire 
to pay particular tribute to the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works which has, as 
one of our distinguished colleagues, who 
has just preceded me in this debate, has 
said, the control of the building of the 
interior of our great country. 

I take this time largely to follow the 
questioning that I indulged in yesterday 
when the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa had control of the time relative to 
the statement in the report which, in my 
opinion, is one of the most severe in- 
dictments against any bureau appearing 
before an Appropriations Committee. I 
should like to ask a member of the com- 
mittee on my right just what justifica- 
tion the Bureau of Reclamation failed to 
make when they made their presenta- 
tion before his great committee. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman that he approached 
me on this subject yesterday. I have 
a list here of places in the hearings 
where that information can be found. 

In part 1, departmental witnesses, on 
pages 71, 247, 268, 938, and 940. In part 
2, departmental witnesses, pages 415, 424, 
450, 451, 938, 940, and page 455. 

That gives the information about 
which the gentleman is concerned, and 
also gives a recitation of the persons ap- 
pearing and where their testimony may 
be found. It is notice to the House and 
to the public. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As I understand, it 
was the failure of those representatives 
of the Bureau of Reclamation in the De- 
partment of the Interior to come up with 
the necessary justification for the 
amounts they asked for. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. RABAUT. And using the funds 
at different times for other purposes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I understand that. 
It is in the report. 

I thank the gentleman. Sometimes it 
is most difficult for Members of this 
great body to explain to the people whom 
they represent the failure of certain re- 
quests for funds for various authorized 
projects to be appropriated. With this 
explanation of the criticism, which I do 
not question but is justified, the Mem- 
bers are placed in a much better posi- 
tion. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I þe- 
lieve we have talked a little too much 
about this matter about which the gen- 
tleman is speaking. At least this can be 
said, that the people in charge of the 
Bureau of Reclamation are better quali- 
fied and more honest in their dealings 
with Congress than were the officers that 
were in charge of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation when Michael Straus was the 
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Chief of the Bureau of Reclamation. He 
told us in regard to many projects, “We 
are out of money.” We had investiga- 
tions made and found that they were not 
out of money. He had stopped a number 
of projects. When we went in and in- 
vestigated, we found that he had given 
the committee much erroneous informa- 
tion. I do not defend the people in 
charge of the Bureau of Reclamation 
when they err, but it must be said that 
they are displaying a much better and 
more honest and cooperative attitude 
toward Congress than was displayed 
when Mr. Michael Straus was Chief of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am taking no 
exception to what the gentleman has 
to say at this time because it was not 
even in my mind. I am not approach- 
ing this from a partisan standpoint at 
all, but I am interested in the criticism 
that goes to the actions of any bureau. 
I remember it was one of my first obli- 
gations to come on this floor in 1949 and 
ask for an appropriation for the Forest 
Service, at which time those represent- 
ing the Forest Service failed to justify 
before the great Committee on Appro- 
priations their requests for funds. That 
was when we had to get funds to combat 
the epidemic of the spruce bark beetle. 

Mr. Chairman, as the committee has 
under consideration the public works 
appropriation bill, I would like to take 
a few minutes of your time to tell the 
Paonia project story. 

Under recent date, each of you re- 
ceived a letter on the Paonia project 
from the North Fork Conservancy Dis- 
trict of Hotchkiss, Colo. This letter 
gave you a part of the story on this 21- 
year-old orphan. I can speak with per- 
sonal knowledge dating back to the be- 
ginning of my service here in Congress 


‘in January of 1949. Actually, this sub- 


ject was a matter of concern also to my 
predecessor, the late Robert Rockwell, 
who resided in the area of this project 
and before that of the late beloved, 
Edward T. Taylor, who was chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House at the time of his death. Although 
this project has been of continuing con- 
cern during my service, this pales in 
comparison to the concern of those citi- 
zens of the area who have been wrestling 
with this problem for nearly a genera- 
tion. I am constantly amazed at the 
patience, dedication, and perseverance 
of these people. They have suffered 
many discouraging setbacks, setbacks 
which would have discouraged lesser men 
or moved them to anger. However, if 
you will refer to your recent letter, you 
will find them making a calm and rea- 
sonable appeal for consideration. I am 
happy to stand here in support of so 
reasonable and necessary an appeal. 
The North Fork area of the Gunnison 
River was originally settled about 1890. 
These early settlers carved farms from 
the then wilderness and provided irriga- 
tion facilities by their own effort. ‘This 
was adequate for the area until about the 
1930’s when a combination of adverse 
economic developments and drought 
forced them to turn to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for assistance in meeting the 
persistent problem of water shortage. I 
remind you that Federal activity to pro- 
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vide construction of a holdover reservoir 
began in 1936. The farmers of this area 
are still faced with the same adverse situ- 
ation they had at that time. Surely it 
is time that their long effort for this 
legitimate end be rewarded with con- 
struction contemplated nearly 20 years 
ago. 

The first report of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation was issued in August of 1938. 
On the strength of this report, the Paonia 
project was authorized under reclama- 
tion law in March of 1939 by Presidential 
approval of a feasibility recommendation 
by the Secretary of Interior. Appropria-= 
tions were provided in 1940 and in 1942. 
In 1940, it became obvious that the proj- 
ect plans had to be altered. These alter- 
ations were ready by June 1947 and may 
be found in Senate Document No. 61, 1st 
session, 80th Congress. Public Law 117 
of the 80th Congress (61 Stat. 181) , based 
on this report, authorized the construc- 
tion of the Paonia project and funds un- 
der this authorization were provided la- 
ter in 1948. The farmers of the area then 
approved and signed a repayment con- 
tract with the Department of Interior 
for the repayment of Federal moneys ex- 
pended. In August 1948, bids were open- 
ed for construction of the Paonia project. 
However, due to cost increases not re- 
lated to the project, all bids were found 
to be in excess of the $3,030,000 authori- 
zation. I might here note that the esti- 
mated cost of the project is now nearly 
$7 million. No one has gained from post- 
ponement. Construction of the whole 
project was found to be impossible. 
Rather than lose all gains possible under 
the authorization, the conservancy dis- 
trict and the bureau agreed to enlarge 
the Fire Mountain Canal. This single 
phase of the project was then initiated 
and completed. The farmers of the con- 
servancy district are now obligated for 
the repayment of this feature although it 
has not materially increased their ability 
to repay. Nor has it provided any sub- 
stantial increase in the necessary water 
supply. This increase in water supply 
can come only from construction of the 
holdover storage facilities of such size as 
to provide late season water. This was 
the pressing need in 1936. It is still the 
paramount need in 1957. 

The Korean emergency forestalled 
further development of the Paonia 
project, although legislation for its re- 
authorization was introduced by me dur- 
ing this period. It was then decided that 
if this vital storage feature was to be 
built, in view of the cost increase, it 
would have to be tied to the Colorado 
River storage project and participating 
projects, so that surplus power revenues 
from the storage project could be ap- 
plied to construction costs in excess of 
the water users ability to pay. This leg- 
islation, with the Paonia project listed 
as the most immediately needed partici- 
pating project, was passed last year. It 
was understood by all concerned that 
funds for the completion of construction 
of the Paonia project would be included 
in the budget for fiscal 1958 so that such 
construction could actually begin in 
July of this year. 

If events had proceeded as scheduled, 
I would not need to rise today to tell this 
story of continuing disappointment. 
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The program presented to the Congress 
last year clearly stated that two partici- 
pating projects would be scheduled for 
construction this year. One was Paonia. 
Early reports this year in the Paonia 
project area, released by the Bureau 
promised that a budget request would 
be made and that construction would 
begin. Only when the President’s budg- 
et was actually released did the people 
of the area discover that they had 
waited in vain. 

Trying to discover just why last 
year’s schedule did not become this 
year’s program of action is devious and 
difficult. I must confess to you that I 
cannot state positively just where the 
Paonia project was cut down, but I know 
it once was in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion budget recommendations. I know 
it did not survive the Budget Bureau’s 
consistent opposition. 

The immediate excuse given by the 
Bureau of the Budget was that the re- 
quired resurvey of the project by the 
Department of Agriculture and the final 
report of the Bureau of Reclamation 
was not in hand during their considera- 
tion of the budget requests. I ask you 
in all seriousness, would a project under 
survey and study for 21 years now re- 
quire a resurvey? The features of the 
project construction are virtually the 
same as those outlined in the Senate 
document of 1947 previously mentioned, 
they have been known for at least 10 
years and the Department of Agricul- 
ture was a party to that 1947 study. 

No, my friends, these surveys and re- 
ports, and I remind you that Agricul- 
ture’s resurvey has heen completed and 
is now in Washington, cannot explain 
the omission of the Paonia project. 
Nor can it be explained away on the 
ground that Paonia is a new start, it is 
as new as an automobile with running 
boards. It was first authorized in 1939, 
reauthorized in 1948, and again in 1956. 
A case can be made that economy pre- 
vents construction, but I ask you only 
to hold today’s need for saving a sum of 
less than a million against the economic 
privation of this area. Here is a rural 
area of some few thousand souls far re- 
moved from the Nation’s Capital. These 
people live on small farms or in two 
small communities. We are not talking 
of new land to be brought into produc- 
tion, this land has been under cultiva- 
tion for some 50 years. For the last 20 
years, however, at least 65 percent of the 
area has faced an annual water shortage 
of some degree—ranging from slight to 
complete. They have made every pos- 
sible effort to take care of their own 
needs, but the crippling shortage of the 
water supply for consistent production 
so reduces their income that local re- 
sources are inadequate. Only a holdover 
reservoir will solve their problem. No 
doubt they would have given up long ago 
if for 21 years the carrot of water sal- 
vation had not dangled just over the 
horizon. It is time that such promise 
be funded with dollars and that these 
people be given the necessary boost, not 
only to repay an obligation they have 
already assumed for a project feature 
which gives them no value, but to go for- 
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ward in the sure knowledge that they 
will have enough water to produce a crop 
each year. 

Lastly, spring floods are now causing 
damage in this area—water is not only 
wasting away but causing waste. If the 
storage facility were constructed, this 
damage creating surplus could he 
caught and held and released in late 
summer to prevent crop failure. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
14% minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me time. A minute and a half 
is a very short time in which to make 
my plea for $600,000 for the Hopkinton- 
Everett flood dam in the Merrimack 
River Valley that goes through New 
Hampshire down through Massachusetts. 
It is not in this bill because, as I under- 
stand, there was no budget approval of 
it. The budget did not approve of it 
because it did not receive the notice of 
the compacts being signed and the Army 
engineers request for $850,000. Later, 
the Army engineers said that $600,000 
would do the job that was necessary for 
planning the Hopkinton-Everett Dam, 
$100,000 for *he purchase of land and 
the rest of it to use for planning in the 
Merrimack Valley. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will be very glad to yield. I understand 
that the gentleman from Michigan who 
made a great plea for this project and 
also the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BoLanp] made a great fight for this 
project, and it was only turned down be- 
cause there was no budget estimate. I 
understand the fight was very close. 

Mr. RABAUT. New Hampshire only 
gave its concurrence recently and, fur- 
thermore, the President did not have it 
in his budget. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
realize that. The reason that New 
Hampshire did not agree earlier is they 
only have a session of the legislature 
every 2 years. It isa very great tragedy. 
A great deal of money will be lost not 
only to industries but there may be great 
loss of human life if the flood-control 
project does not go forward and if we 
do not put it in the bill this year. Fur- 
thermore, many lives have been lost in 
the past and much property damaged. 
If it does not go in this year, we will lose 
another year. I believe the other body 
will put it in and I am pleading ahead 
of time with this great Committee on 
Appropriations to agree to what I feel 
sure will be the action of the other body 
in including it in the bill. I refer to a 
speech I made yesterday for certain facts 
and figures, and on pages 9575-9576 Iam 
inserting part 1 of the hearings on this 
bill, testimony of Members of Congress 
and the testimony of the Army engineers 
who say it is the No. 1 project for New 
England. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time, 5 minutes, to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER}. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to talk for any great length of 
time. I cannot say a great deal in 5 
minutes, but I do want to say that the 
expenditures and appropriations for the 
purposes of this bill comparatively have 
gone up from a 1955 figure of $643 mil- 
lion to a 1958 figure of $814 million. It 
is a little lower than the other years in 
between, but it is almost $200 million— 
closer to $171 million—above the 1955 
figure. The only way we are going to 
be able to save any money is by saving 
it. We are not going to save it by bring- 
ing in bills that are as big as this bill 
for this particular purpose. I do think 
if we would avoid providing funds for 
projects which have no good benefit-to- 
cost ratio that we would be in a far þet- 
ter position, and then we could take care 
of the things that need to be done with- 
out getting the bills up so everlastingly 
high. I am going to call attention to 
two items, which in my mind indicate 
that we have provided too much money. 
Consider for example this Allegheny 
River project which has been discussed 
here a little today. That project calls 
for a dam that would hold back 1,125,000 
acre-feet of water. The only thing that 
could be justified would be a dam that 
would cost less than one-fifth of that 
amount and which would hold back 
something in the neighborhood of 15 to 
20 million acre-feet of water because 
that amount of storage would absolutely 
take care of all the water which could 
flow down that river in a 3-day period 
at the location of this particular dam at 
the rate of -68,000 cubic feet per second. 

The flow of this river is not so heavy 
that a great deal of damage would be 
done and I see nothing to warrant this 
additional cost. 

The ratio of benefit to cost is very 
poor. 

Then there is this Cumberland River 
project. I call your attention to page 
139 of the hearings where the statement 
is made that if they wanted to build 
the dam necessary for navigation the 
benefit-to-cost ratio would be 1.89 to 1. 
But here they have—I do not know 
whether I should say fraudulently or 
mistakenly—figured the power they 
would get out of that plant at 7.12 mills 
per kilowatt when TVA and the private 
utilities are getting somewhere around 
4.5 mills. 

If the project were figured on a cost 
basis and on the facts that the Army 
engineers admitted on page 139, there 
would be no benefit-to-cost ratio at all. 
That kind of project we cannot under- 
take; and the job could be done for a 
great deal less than the $167 million 
budgeted for it. 

Those are just a few illustrations. 
There are probably 25 items in this bill 
that have no benefit-to-cost ratio of as 
much as 1.20 to 1. On that situation 
there should be a very considerable re- 
duction in this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
wish to commend the Appropriations 
Committee and particularly the Public 
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Works Subcommittee thereof on their 
conscientious and arduous labors on the 
bill before us. Inevitably in legislation 
of this kind there is disappointment, but 
screening of projects must be accom- 
plished and this committee has the duty 
of making such screening. 

Without in any way criticizing the 
House committee, I wish to express the 
fond hope that the Senate committee 
will act more generously with respect to 
projects in which my constituents have 
a direct interest. In one instance the 
factual situation on which the House 
committee based its action may have 
changed at the time of the Senate 
action. In the other I disagree with the 
committee’s conclusion on facts which 
are not subject to change. 

I will refer first to the Success and 
Terminus Dams projects. These proj- 
ects have had a somewhat long and dis- 
appointing history from the standpoint 
of speedy and adequate response to a 
flood-control need which is forever con- 
stant in the area of California which 
they will serve. They were authorized 
in 1944 with a joint total initial author- 
ization only slightly in excess of $4,000,- 
000. It was apparently recognized at that 
time that further authorizations would 
be necessary and would be granted be- 
cause even with cost figures current at 
that time the sum was clearly inade- 
quate for their final completion. There- 
after until 1956 only planning moneys 
were granted these projects in spite of 
the fact that there had been a recur- 
rence of the floods which initially justi- 
fied their authorization; however in 1955 
we suffered disastrous fioods which 
stimulated the corps to budget funds for 
construction money for both of these 
projects and through the generosity of 
the Appropriations Committee such 
funds were provided and steps immedi- 
ately looking to construction have been 
taken. 

In 1956 after the Appropriation Com- 
mittee action I suggested to the corps 
that they needed additional authoriza- 
tions. The corps responded promptly 
and the necessary authorizations were 
included in the omnibus public-works 
bill of 1956. Unfortunately this legisla- 
tion was vetoed by the President. As a 
consequence the corps, the House Appro- 
priations Committee, my constituents, 
and myself were confronted by the fact 
that 1957 appropriations in excess of 
$618,000 could be made only without 
prior authorization with the disability 
that they could be stricken on a point 
of order made by any one of the 435 
Members of the House. The corps met 
this situation by recommending 1958 
fiscal year appropriations of $5 million 
for Success Dam and $2,500,000 for 
Terminus Dam with amounts in excess 
of $618,000 subject to the proviso that 
they would be spent only when and if the 
additional authorizations were secured. 
The committee chose not to follow this 
procedure. Instead they appropriated 
the $618,000 and directed the corps to 
secure the remainder up to a total of 
$7,500,000 out of their fiscal 1958 unobli- 
gated reserves in the event the necessary 
authorizations were forthcoming. This 
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action is understandable in the light of 
the authorization disability mentioned. 
It will be disappointing only in the event 
the corps does not possess the necessary 
unobligated reserves. ‘This latter pros- 
pect is unlikely because ordinarily the 
corps has millions of dollars of unobli- 
gated reserves. I wish to thank the 
committee for providing a solution for 
a difficult question and hope and pray 
that the future does not depart from the 
past history of unobligated reserves. In 
my judgment we have no problem with 
respect to the needed authorizational 
authority. As Ihave indicated the situa- 
tion confronting the Senate committee 
may be quite different from that con- 
fronting my colleagues because we are 
hopeful that an omnibus authorization 
bill will become law before their appro- 
priation action. 

I wish now to advert to a committee 
action which I feel to be in error—an 
action which I trust the Senate will cor- 
rect on the basis of the same set of facts 
as confronted the House committee. 
The Bureau of Reclamation budget con- 
tained an item for the Central Valley 
project. From this item was struck the 
amount of $888,000 programed for the 
extension of laterals from the Friant- 
Kern distribution system to serve lands 
in the southern San Joaquin municipal 
utility district, pursuant to the public 
law program of repayable interest-free 
loans, for construction undertaken 
either by the district or by the Bureau 
on behalf of the district. 

This district is currently receiving 
water from a Federal reclamation proj- 
ect—to wit, the Central Valley project— 
and is distributing the same through a 
system of laterals built under the Fed- 
eral loan program. It seeks to serve ad- 
ditional lands within its boundaries. 
Such service will require additional lat- 
erals and an additional loan. The Bu- 
reau desires to make such loan but feels 
that it cannot without specific waiver of 
a continuing requirement written in a 
past appropriation bill that it make cer- 
tain certification of a minimum quality 
of land and profitable irrigation. On 
the basis of its current land classifica- 
tion the Bureau feels it cannot make 
such certification; however, it urged the 
waiver on the basis that the entire dis- 
trict, which has a splendid record of re- 
payment and adequate collateral base 
for repayment, was willing to under- 
write the service for the small parcel 
of lands to be directly benefited by the 
additional laterals. The committee re- 
jected the Bureau’s acceptance of this 
equal but different assurance of repay- 
ment. Iam hopeful that the Senate will 
accept it and that the House will concur. 
Failing in this I will seek to have a new 
land classification study made because 
the lands in question have been greatly 
improved and are being profitably 
farmed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the official representatives of 
the county of Los Angeles and for my- 
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self, I want to thank the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON], the members of 
the committee, and the able staff for 
their courteous and thorough consid- 
eration and treatment. To require 
complete justification of any project is 
always justified but particularly so to- 
day. The bill of the committee, as ap- 
proved, has strong appeal as being fair 
and yet includes only those projects of 
proven need. The people of my district 
and the whole economy of the Los An- 
geles area will benefit, and all taxpayers 
will profit. We believe too that lives 
may yet be saved instead of lost because 
of the wisdom and vision of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, as an 
active member of the Public Works Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, I should at this time like 
to express my sincere thanks to the gen- 
tlemen of that group for their untiring 
efforts during the many long weeks that 
the now-pending public-works appro- 
priations measure was under committee 
consideration. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
your Appropriations Committee recom- 
mends to you this almost $815-million bill 
only after the most extensive and ex- 
haustive consideration. Over a 2-month 
period the committee took testimony to- 
taling 3,784 pages from representatives 
of the Corps of Engineers and the De- 
partment of the Interior, in addition to 
approximately 700 other witnesses, in- 
cluding over 200 Members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 

The public-works appropriation bill for 
1958 includes funds primarily for the 
civil functions of the Department of the 
Army and the civil-works activities of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Department 
of the Interior. As proposed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget requests for these 
agencies and their functions for the fiscal 
year 1958, which totaled $876,453,000, 
your committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $814,813,023. That recom- 
mendation represents a 7-percent reduc- 
tion in budget estimates, or $61,639,977, 
and a reduction of $52,521,977 below sim- 
jlar appropriations for the year 1957. 
Of the overall appropriation recom- 
mended by the committee, $619,325,023 
is for water-resources construction pro- 
grams and is to be allocated to 285 proj- 
ects and activities. The budget estimate 
has not been exceeded for any project 
in the construction programs, primarily 
because of the urgent need for reducing 
the seriously inflated budget for fiscal 
1958. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this particular 
appropriations measure often has been 
referred to as the “pork barrel” bill; that 
is, that on a trade or a you-scratch-my- 
back-and-I-will-rub-yours basis, the bill 
contains a little for everybody. Well 
now, just for sake of argument, let us 
assume that this bill is a barrel, and that 
it does contain pork, and that every- 
body does get his share of that pork. 
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At this point, let us open that barrel 
and just see what it is now or has con- 
tained. 

Upon examination, I am sure you will 
find a piece of that so-called pork la- 
beled Boulder Dam, another tagged the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, or flood 
control for the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries, or Bonneville power, or 
atomic energy, or Colorado River storage, 
or the St. Lawrence seaway. -Although 
funds for atomic energy and TVA will 
be handled in separate legislation, they 
are nevertheless part of this country’s 
great public works undertakings. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I include 
in the Record a list of rivers and har- 
bors and flood-control projects covered 
in this bill which affect 43 States, plus 
Alaska and Hawaii: 


Allocation 


State and project 


Alabama: 
Columbia lock and dam, Ala- 
bama and Georgia___..._._.- 
Fort Gaines lock and dam, 
Alabama and Georgia_-_....]-.......-- 
Jackson lock and dam_..___...]_..------- 
Paint Rock River___.........- 


= wee en enn we 


Bic. ff 1 See Se capa es eae aa 

Gastineau Channel-__....-....- 

Ketchikan Harbor-.......--.-}..--..-..- 

OOM SPOR. ok ce. E 
Arizona: 

Painted Rock Reservoir__-..._]---------- 

Whitlow Ranch Reservoir... 
Arkansas: 

Arkansas River and tribu- 
taries, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa (bank stabilization) -- 

Arkansas River and tribu- 
taries, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa (emergency bank sta- 
bilization and channel recti- 


Beaver Reservoiť-------------- 
Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark. 
and Mo. (addition of units 
5 and 6) 


alio; 
Dardanelle lock and dam_--..__|--.-...-.. 
Greers Ferry Reservoir__..-.--}--.....--- 
Ouachita and Black Rivers, 
are a A D, E TS 
Red River levees below Deni- 
ma Dam, Ark., La. and 


P ees Ot ee 


Table ieo Reservoir, Ark. 


California: 
American River levees-...----f---------- 
Black Butte Reservoir_....-.- 
iy ey sie Dam and 


Devil il, East Twin, Warm, and 
Lytle Cg ES Sa ie Set Seer 


: 1, 150, 000 
Los Angeles County drainage 


i ee pe OO Su a 16, 215, 000 
Lower San Joaquin River and 

LEE a DA enka ----| 1,000,000 
— del Rey Inlet and Har- 

Duh REDRESS ee eRe Seen ae 600, 000 
stands Beach Harbor....--- 2, 620, 000 
SeLVOPAIGs- oo. cokes, 1, 230, 000 
Russian River Reservoir. 5, 000, 000 


Sacramento River_........__.-]-. 
Sacramento River (deepwater 
ship channel).........-.---.]-.. aaa B pial 

_ Sacramento River and major 
and minor tributaries (ac- 
tive units) 


3, 000, 000 
2, 815, 000 


700, 000 


an Antonio and Chino Creeks 2, 721, 100 
San Diego River and Mission 

eee cece ce 1, 100, 000 
San Tiat River, Stockton : 

deepwater channel..........-|-- 600, 000 


ir 
‘Terminus Reservoir___......... 
Truckee River and tributaries, 
California and Nevada. 
(See Nevada.) 
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Allocation 
State and project 


Connecticut: Thomaston Reser- 


: Inland waterway, 
Delaware River to Chesa- 
peaks Bay, Del. and Md.: 
ummit Bridge......-.....---|-. Ree wile E-i 
Florida: 
Central and southern Florida_.}_........- 
St. Augustine Harbor_..-.._-.]........-- 
Tampa Harbor: 30-, 34-, and 
36-foot channels: .. . 1.2} sncccnce 
Georgia: 
Columbia lock end dam, Ala- 
bama and Georgia. (See 
Alabama.) 
Fort Gaines lock and dam, 
Alabama and Georgia. (See 
Alabama.) 
Savannah River below Au- 


Hawaii: 
Honolulu Harbor.....-.--..-- $50, 000 
Kawaihae Harbor--.-2..----<.]-..<.2...- 2, 450, 
Idaho: Columbia River local 
protection: Weiser River.....- 70, 000 
Illinois: 
Atit aLa a 
Carlyle Reservoir. .-_------.-- 
‘East St. Louis and vicinity.-..{-......-.- 
Hunt and Lima Lake drain- 
aoe distr ioti ye ccs sa 
Illinois Waterway, Calumet- 
Sage: Channel—pt. I....-----}...c.ceee 
Mississippi River between 
Missouri River and Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: rectifica- 
pal ET OT a A BRS ERAP EE SE E Ca 
Mississippi River between 
Ohio and Missouri Rivers, 
Till. and Mo.: Regulating 
WOTKS E E E res lena bee 
New Harmony bridge, IMi- 
nois and Indiano- ..- 42 ccsc} secede 
Wabash RR. bridges at 
Meredosia and Valley City__|_..... mad 
Wilson, Wenkel, and Prairie 
du Pont drainage and levee 
distrob Ae A/c ES AR ete) cet ares oss 
Wood River drainage and 
levee Gist en Se. EEEE. 
Indiana 
LOE ‘and dam 41, Indiana 
and Kentucky. (See Ken- 


tucky.) 
Mansfield Reservoir_.....-.---]--.... sweet gts. 000, 
Markland lock and dam, In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Ohio_ 
New Harmony bridge, Illinois 
and Indiana. (See Ilinois.) 


owa: 
Coralville Reservoir__....-.-.-}-.... ‘aes 
Iowa River,Flint Creek levee 
DETENOS- aseak sae, 
Little Maur RIVE 25. 
Missouri River agricultural 
levee, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri_-__-__}--.......- 
Missouri River, Kenslers 
Bend, Nebr., to Sioux City, 
Iowa. (See Nebraska.) 
Missouri River, Kansas City, 
Mo., to Sioux City, Iowa: 
Kansas City to Omaha.-.--- z 
Omaha to Sioux City..-..-- = 
Wiristahine as ae anan anonn poe 320, 
Muscatine Island levee dis- 
trict and Muscatine-Louisa 
County drainage district 


75, 000 

Upper Iowa River_........ COPE aRt EL 
nsas: 

ANG ee ea A o A EE PAA 


Council Grove Reservoir__---- 
Missouri River agricultural 
levees, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri. (See 


125, 000 


Wichita and Valley Center_...|-.......-- 
Kentucky 

Barkley ‘dam (lower Cumber- 

land Jock and dam), Ken- 

tucky and Tennessee.....-.}-..----- 
Buckhorn Reservoir.....-..--- EREM T 
Catlettsburg: ..2.s-3252s--<-<0|<~ ananp esol. cites CUGs 
Greenup Er and dam, Ken- 

tucky and Ohio.. 
Lock and dam ål, Indiana 

and K 
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Allocation 


State and project 


Kentucky—Continued 
Markland locks and dam, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Ohio. (See Indiana.) 
New Richmond lock and 
dam, Kentucky and Ohio.. 
Nolin Reservoir__...-....----- 
No. 2 Barren Reservoir__..---- 
ie 


Guilt ibtresdentel Waterway: 
Plaquemine-Morgan City 
giternate Toute... os ene occ, AS 

Mississippi River, Baton 
Rouge to Gulf of Mexico.. 

Mississippi River—Gulf out- 

Ouachita and Black Rivers, 
Ark. and La. (See Arkansas.) 

Red River levees, below Deni- 
son Dam, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas. (See Ar- 
kansas.) 

Maryland: 

Cumberland, Md., and Ridge- 
ley, W. Va 

Ea Waterway, Delaware 
River to Chesapeake Bay, 
Del. and Md. (See Dela- 
ware.) 

Massachusetts: 


Barre Falls Reservoir_.-.----_|--.-.-.--- 
Boston Harbor: Extension to 
40-foot anchorage--__.-.-.-.--]---.--.-.- 
Buffumville Reservoir_......-/----.-...- 
East Brimfield Reservoir_.....|---.-....- 
Paik Rivor Horhor; .. 232. s0 ese 
Hodges Village Reservoir__..__|---.-..-.- 
Mystie River: 35-foot channel_}--..-..._- 
Worth Adamsi coven os Bae 
West Hill Reservoir_..-......- 
Westville Reservoir. _....----- 
Weymouth Fore River__....._}------.--. 
Woreester. si-4 cscs ik ec el caae 
Michigan: 
Batele Creek. soc 52... i2 = ee ea 
Cheboygan River and Harbor. 
ye = Lakes connecting chan- 


Harrisville Horbor. ice a a 1 


Houghton-Hancock Bridge____}---......- 

Sacitaw River. 2: oe e AR A 

St. Marys River, improve- 
ment of south canal__......_}----.-...- 

Whitefish Point Harbor._...._]..--.....- 

Minnesota: 

Mississippi River between 
Missouri River and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., rectification 
of damages. (See Illinois.) 

St. Anthony Falls_......-.--.-}--- aR 

Missouri: 

Bear Creek Reservoir. .---.-.- 

Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark. 
and Mo. (See Arkansas.) 

Sane Girardeau (reach No. 2 


Mississippi River between 
Ohio River and Missouri 
Rivers, Ill. and Mo. (See 
Tilinois.) 

Missouri River, Kansas City 
to maou Gh 6 or ee eemas 

Missouri River, Kansas City, 
Mo. to Sioux City, Iowa. 
(See Lowa.) 

Pomme de Terre Reservoir__..|---------- 

SE-B > <2 hse See 

Table Rock Reservoir, Ark. 
and Mo. (See Arkansas.) 

Montana: 
mas Ay Dam (2d power- 


ee ee eee een eee ene PTT 


phe NEM oaa Lake, 56, 000 
Jaien. 

Missouri River agricultural 
levees, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Missouri. (See 
Towa.) 

Missouri River, Kenslers 
Bend, Nebr., to "Sioux City, 
Iowa (including Miners 
gis Iowa, Nebr., and 


Nevada: 
Mathews Canyon Reservoir_-|-...--.--- 
Pine Canyon Reservoir_-.-_--_|..--.-...- 
Truckee River and tributar- 
ies, California and Nevada..| 50,000 


Construc- 
tion 


2, 000, 600 


eaene 


1, 400, 009 


463, 000 
678, 000 
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State and project 


New Hampshire: Otter Brook 


KAETI dog i to VAESES eh SAE $2, 000, 000 
New Jersey: 
Delaware River, Philadelphia 

to Trenton Caos project), 

SMR MRSS Ti AE a apenas, E A RSIS RAR 9, 000, 000 
New York are New Jersey 

channels, New York and 

NOW CHISPY 0 oe ee y, aaron Ht, 5, 200, 000 
Staten Island Rapid Transit 

Bridge, New York and New 

Jersey. (See New York.) 

New Mexico: 
Abiquin Reservoir. 2-22. foe t 2, 450, 000 
AARC Cine a 750, 000 
Los Esteros-Alamogordo Res- 

ervete 2 FO Se Sea eee ce ag 
Two Rivers Reservoir......._._._ 70,000 |_---.-.-_. sa 

New York: 
Allegheny River Reservoir, 

Pa. and N. Y. (See Penn- 

sylvania.) 

Barcelona Harbor_____....-..-}-..---.-.- 210, 000 
Endicott, Johnson City, and | 

5 T ET RCA Aids Sire eerie 1, 400, 000 
Great Lakes-Hudson River 

etre wey PAESE er NES 190, 000 
Cy EE OO pee renege a 305, 000 
New York and New Jersey 

channels, New York and 

New Jersey. (See New 

Jersey. 

Oswego Harbor, detached 

a PT r fo chee eI AEE VE 400, 000 
Staten Island Rapid Transit 

Bridge, New York and 

Nor mey aA aa pany 1, 700, 000 
MOTS ESUE Eae AS OA S , 000 

North Carolina: Atlantic Intra- 
coastal Waterway, Mason- | 
E Ee A EE 306, 000 
North Dakota: | 
Garrison Reserveir____........|------.-.- 4, 000, 000 
aa Tentit River ook ee 3 
Ashtabula Harbor-....__..----]---------2 1, 500, 000 
ion Reservar. 6 aa 4, 000, 000 
Greenup lock and dam, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. (See Ken- 
tucky.) 
Makini lock and dam, In- 
diana, Kentucky and Ohio. 
(Sce Indiana.) 
New Cumberland locks and 

dam, Ohio and West Vir- 

PIM no Blo Set ewcwene ss 4, 500, 000 
New Richmond lock and 

dam, Kentucky and Ohio. 

(See Kentucky.) 

Pike Island lock and dam, 

Ohio and West Virginia__..| 50,000 j......_____. 
FROsOVIID oo, as naa 426, 800 
Toledo Harbor (removal of 

center dike) ...............--]---------- 146, 000 

Oklahoma: 

Arkansas River and tribu- 
taries, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. (See Arkansas.) 

Denison Reservoir, Tex. and 

Okla. (See Texas.) 

Eufaula Reservoir.........-..-|---------- 5, 200, 000 

Keystone Reservoir _...-...--|---------- 3, 100, 000 

Oolgah Reservoir-........----- 6, 800, 000 
Oregon: 

Amason Crook -s i ae ni 446, 000 

Blue River Reservoir........-| 100,000 }_.....__.__. 

Onno iver ie 200, 000 

Columbia River at mouth, 

Oregon and Washington_-_-.|---------- 1, 150, 000 
Columbia River local protec- 

tion: Umatilla River_.......; 16,000 }-..-...-_-_. 
Cougar Reservoir. _..-....-.|---------- 6, 570, 000 


Green Peter Reservoir. _..-.-- | 225, 000 
Hills Creek Reservoir_......-_|---------- 4, 
Holley Reservoir__...-..------ 
Lower Columbia River bank 
protection ti 
Lower Columbia River im- 
provement to existing 
works: ra nagar Drain- 
nee District No. tis 222 oe 
PRRGIOUON og oo De awe 
Rogue River 
Golden Beach___..--_--:.--- 
Pa ane Dam, Oreg. and 
Wienutis River bank pro- 
OOOD eo ed 
Pennsylvania: 
eS River Reservoir, 
Pa. and N. 


Allocation 
State and project 
Plan- | Construc- 
ning n 
Pennsylvania—Continued 
Dam 8, Monongahela River--}-...-.--.- $1, 000, 000 
Delaware River, Philadelphia 

to DINAN: (See New Jer- 

sey. i 
Dyberry Reservoiti -a-n 2, 000, 000 

Kettle Creek Reservoir.----- $215, 300 PENER AS S 
Maxwell lock and dam, Mo- l 

nongahela.River__..-...---- $0,008 Ts on se 
Prompton Reservoir__--....--|.---.----- , 700, 
Stillwater Reservoir_......-.--]_--------- 2, 000, 000 

Rhode Island: Woonsocket--..--]_-.------- , 750, 
South Dakota: f 
Big Bend Reservoir__.-----.-- 300, B00 Pans 
Missouri River, Kenslers 

Bend, Nebr., to Sioux City, 

Towa (including Miners 

Bend), Iowa, Nebr., and 

S. Dak. (See Nebraska.) 

Qahoe Moservorr. 523-2 ha 26, 000, 080 

SIR ee eee Le on eens 1, 200, 000 
Tennessee: 

Barkley Dam, Ky. and Tenn. 

(See Kentucky a) 

Cheatham lock and dam.-----|---------- 1, 375, 000 
Liko City Liu A lebda OREN 340, 000 
Memphis, Wolf River and 

Nonconnah Creek----------- Fierce ease ha 330, 000 

Old Hickory lock and dam-_-___}-.--..--.- 704, 000 
Texas: 

Brazos Island Harbor...-....-]_...--...- 1, 000, 000 

Buffalo Bayot. =< +2525 4k cece | 2,900,000 

Cooper Reservoir and Chan- 

BPS Piss ee ar AS aa ud, et OOD: Lge 
Corpus Christi Bridge-._---.-}_...-...-- 1, 400, 000 
Denison Reservoir, Tex., and 

Oklahoma Highway Bridge 

ot FERRE Ria 3 roe ss a se 1, 000, 060 
Ferrells Bridge Reservoir_..-._|_.......-- 3, 294, 000 
Galveston Seawall__....------|_.--.-..--] 1, 000, 000 
Houston Ship Channel_-__._--]-.....---- 1, 000, 
Port Aransas-Corpus Christi 

Waterway: 36-foot channel__|__.__.____ 1, 000, 000 
Proctor Reservoir. -_--..-.---- TOG, 0 J 622 Ss 
Red River levees below Deni- 

son Dam, Ark., La., and 

Tex. (See Arkansas.) 

Sabine-Neches Waterway-.----j---------- 980, 000 

San Antonio Channel. --------]---------- 500, 680 

Waco Reservoir. _.........---. 150-000 9-0 obec 
Utah: Salt Lake City........---}_-:_-.-..- 300, 000 
Vermont: 

Ball Mountain Reservoir-----_|_...-....- 1, 300, 000 

East Barre Reservoir (modi- 

ite ts coc) eae ML Ri E Aiea Se pats set Ad al 600, 000 
North Hartland Reservoir- .-.-.-|----------| 1, 000, 000 
North Springfield Reservoir-__|_...-..-.- 1, 300, 000 
Townshend Reservoir_....-...]-......... 1, 200, 000 

Virginia: 
Norfolk Harbor: Widening 

40-foot BS elias VSEE ANA: CS. BERUR Ai 1, 750, 000 
Norfolk and Portsmouth Belt 

Linge RR. hiridze. oa e anakana 300, 000 
Waterway coast of Virginia, 

Chesapeake Bay to Chinco- 

208800 BAY. <..2se0s~o<cn~-—|sncndnnuae 352, 000 

Washington: 

Bellingham Harbor_._......-}.---.-..-- 1, 078, 000 
Biting Merber o.oo | ee 355, 000 
Ohief Joseph Dam-..—-- 22 -} 2 2s! 4, 800, 000 
CGOMBK ec hos cl se ta. 236,000 Foo E 
Columbia River at Baker Bay_}_-_....._- 531, 000 
Columbia River at the mouth, 

Oregon and Washington. 

(See Oregon.) 
Columbia River local protec- 

tion: Lower Cowlitz River_-| 10,000 |-----------. 
Eagle Gorge Reservoir__......]--.....-..| 8,000,000 
Everett Harbor and Snoho- 

WON RUE oo a A ET anne 316, 000 
a Harbor and Chehalis 

(a) West Haven breakwa- 

terextension. 2). ce 291, 000 

(b) Bay City ar West 

Haven Cove, break- 
water and Point Che- : 
GHA TEV RO sere al Ca GST ain 125, 000 
Ice Harbor lock and dam_.__.-}...-.....- 18, 500, 000 
Lower Columbia River levees ; 
new locations: Washougal | 
Se E A E Sa cel S2 00D ea 
TEE Monumental lock and 

ye OESE REAN EE NIDE ANLE EAA A E ESN 
Port Angeles Harbor____...-._|--.......- 396, 000 
BUNGEO Es 20 0n 5s R. SENE AA 1, 780, 000 
The Dalles Dam, Oreg. and 


Wash. (See Oregon.) 
Willapa River as Harbor 


and Naselle River_.........-]-..... wos) 555, 000 
West Virginia: 
Cumberland, Md. and Ridge- 
a W. Va. (See Mary- 
Hildebrand lock and dam.....1.......... 5,300, 000 


Allocation 
State and project 
Construc- 
tion 
West Virginia—Continued. 
New Cumberland lock and 
dam, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. (See Ohio.) 
Pike Island lock and dam, 
Ohio and West Virginia. 
(See Ohio.) 
Summersville Reservoir____.___| $225,000 }....---...-- 
Sutton Reservotre eo eek $8, 000, 000 
Wyoming: 
harian Re aM a MO oats cer E s aai 200, 000 
Local protection projects not re- s 
quiring specific legislation__...]/_.....-.-_| 3,009, 000 
Emergency bank protection_.___|........-- 400, 009 
Snagging and clearing_._-..-....]..._-.__-. 600, 600 
Projects deferred for restudy_...] 3,000 ļ------------ 
Small authorized projects_......]..._-_---- 3, 000, 000 
Dredging projects (planning)----] 50,000 |---------.-. 
Reduction for anticipated sav- 
tuigs and ‘slippages—. —29, 000, 00D 
LOU cata ee a Me LE Oe 413, 868, 900 
‘Lower Columbia River fish sanc- 
tuary program (Fishand Wild- 
Tile Service) ee oe EEP ai, 1, 600, 000 
Total construction, general__|6, 717,900 | 415,468, 900 
(422, 186, 800) 


Forty-three States, plus Alaska and 
Hawaii. So you see, there is a little of 
this so-called pork for virtually every- 
bedy. Pork for the St. Augustine, Fla., 
Harbor; for the Louisiana-Mississippi 
Gulf outlet; for the Los Angeles County, 
Calif., drainage area; for the Chief 
Joseph Dam in Washington; for St. 
Anthony Falls in Minnesota; for the 
Otter Brook Reservoir in New Hamp- 
shire and the Allegheny River Reservoir 
in New York and Pennsylvania. These 
are just a few of the rivers and harbors 
and flood control improvements and 
projects that encircle and crisscross the 
Nation; just a few of the public works 
accomplishments that accrue to the 
benefit of all the people. 

I say that if these projects are typical 
of what is to be found in that barrel— 
and, they are—then, let us build a bigger 
barrel so that we can fill it fuller of 
necessary, economically conceived, and 
executed programs for the betterment 
of all. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, for civil 
functions administered by the Department of 
the Army and certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and for other purposes, 
namely. 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to di- 
rect a question to the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works Appro- 
priations and to call his attention to 
page 20 of the report under Bonneville 
Power Administration. You will note on 
page 20 of the report it states: 

The Rocky Ford-Tacoma, and the Chief 
Joseph-Valley lines would set a precedent 
for wheeling non-Federal power long dis- 
tances to integrate with the Bonneville grid. 
This is a major policy question and the com- 
mittee takes the position that proposals such 
as these should have separate legislative au- 
thorization before appropriations are re- 
quested. 
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Following that statement in the re- 
port, I would like to call the attention of 
the chairman to the fact that under no 
circumstances could this set a precedent 
in relation to Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration in the handling of power and I 
direct your attention to the fact that 
under the Priest Rapids Act, passed by 
this House in 1954, the Bonneville Act 
and the integration of the Rocky Reach 
project some wheeling of non-Federal 
generation by Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration is essential. This does not set 
a precedent as Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration has a number of previous con- 
tracts by which it wheels non-Federal 
power over Federal lines and non-Fed- 
eral agencies wheel Federal power for 
Bonneville Power Administration over 
their lines. Therefore, for the life of 
me, I cannot see how this would set any 
precedent or be a policy change of any 
sort. I do bring it to the attention of 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
continue with the Rocky Ford-Tacoma 
line which is necessary for the trans- 
mission of power to the Puget Sound 
area. ‘Three-fourths or more of the 
load of this line will be Federal power; 
the balance will be Priest Rapids gen- 
eration and the line will be necessary 
by 1960. The Priest Rapids partnership 
project is underway and under con- 
struction now. In an arrangement with 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
throughout the Pacific Northwest there 
has been, as I said before, the wheeling 
of non-Federal power over Federal lines 
and non-Federal agencies wheel Federal 
power for Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion over their lines. I cannot see what 
type of precedent this would set, and 
that is why I am raising the question in 
relation to the statement in the report. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman’s inquiry, this 
would establish a precedent for wheeling 
non-Federal power. That is a new pro- 
gram and is such an innovation, such an 
extension of jurisdiction, that it was 
considered unwise to take it up at this 
time. 

Mr. HOLMES. Further discussing 
that matter, I would like to call your at- 
tention to check that matter in both the 
Priest Rapids Act, that passed the House, 
and in the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion Act, that has passed the House. I 
would like to remark that the reduction 
in relation to the Bonneville Power con- 
struction program to $5,685,000 may be 
a reduction that is warranted by the 
committee. I disagree with the commit- 
tee; I think the money should have been 
granted. How the reduction can be de- 
clared a policy change or a new depar- 
ture is beyond me. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will 
consult the hearings he will find this 
question specifically discussed by the Ad- 
ministrator himself. It is a matter in- 
volving questions of major policy, some- 
thing which could not be entered upon 
lightly or without some study and inves- 
tigation. ‘The question submitted, as 
stated in the hearings, is: Should the 
Federal Government stand the expense 
of transmission-line construction to 
make remote generation sites economi- 
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cally feasible for either private utilities 
or public utilities? 

The committee decided that unques- 
tionably that question should have ex- 
haustive review before funds are appro- 
priated. 

Mr. HOLMES. I would like to close 
my remarks by saying that I definitely 
am in favor of this money that has been 
deleted from this bill for the construc- 
tion of those lines; that they are neces- 
sary; that I have discussed the matter 
with officials of the Bonneville Power 
Administration; that I am quite famil- 
liar with the situation over years of 
experience in legislating in the Pacific 
Northwest and the wheeling of power in 
the Northwest power pool. I repeat, in 
direct reference to the Priest Rapids Act 
and the Bonneville Power Act, I cannot 
see where there is any precedent being 
set at all. If the move is made because 
they want to do it as an economy move, 
I disagree with that. If it is made on 
the basis of precedent and new policy, I 
cannot see that in either of the acts, the 
Priest Rapids Act or the Bonneville 
Power Act, it sets a new policy under any 
circumstances. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before us provides a large 
sum of money for flood control in this 
country and I cannot find words strong 
enough to express my conviction that 
this bill must be passed. 

The amount of money recommended 
by the Committee on Appropriations is 
far less than the administration proposal 
for mutual security, or so-called foreign 
aid. 

In my section of the country, where a 
great flood disaster is now being expe- 
rienced, the people are increasingly im- 
patient with our Government which can 
find billions of dollars to spend on for- 
eign programs and projects, and yet is 
reluctant to spend much smaller sums 
of money in mecting the disaster emer- 
gency needs of our own people here in 
the United States. 

You are looking today at one Mem- 
ber. of Congress who will not find it 
possible to vote for one nickel of foreign 
aid, even to the most friendly foreign 
power, unless this Congress and this ad- 
ministration act generously and quickly 
to meet the great flood disaster of 1957 
in Oklahoma. 

This statement is not made as either 
a threat or a warning, but as a simple 
statement of fact regarding the position 
of the people of the Second District in 
Oklahoma, and of their representative 
in this body. 

We have in Oklahoma today, and 
throughout the Southwest, a flood dis- 
aster which has been with the people for 
nearly 7 weeks, and which comes close 
upon the heels of a great drought rang- 
ing from 5 to 7 years in duration. 
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On May 6 of this year, we already had 
flood damage in five States of more than 
$50 million. 

Today I am confident that this figure 
exceeds a quarter of a billion dollars, and 
the floods are still in progress. 

During the past 31⁄2 weeks I have flown 
to Oklahoma three times to inspect 
damages and aid programs during the 
flood. 

On Friday, May 24, I arrived shortly 
after the total flooding of a number of 
small towns in our State, and the par- 
tial evacuation of our second largest 
city, Tulsa. I reached my own home 
town of Muskogee in time to help evac- 
uate a larger number of people, some of 
them in areas which never before had 
been flooded in my memory. 

I returned to Washington to ask the 
Committee on Public Works for a special 
subcommittee to inspect the southwest- 
ern flood damage, and on May 29, re- 
turned with that subcommittee to Texas 
and Oklahoma. In a 4-day inspection 
we flew over 1,500,000 acres of flooded 
land in 4 States, and heard the estimate 
of Army engineers that flood damage in 
Oklahoma and Texas alone would exceed 
$100 million. 

We also heard that more than $50 
million of this damage could have been 
prevented by authorized flood-control 
projects had they been in operation. We 
observed at firsthand the failure of 
flood-control measures to do the job, 
when only a portion of the needed and 
authorized reservoirs and prevention 
measures have been completed. 

We saw at firsthand the immediate 
and imperative need for the additional 
reservoirs that are provided in this bill, 
for additional surveys to meet problems 
where no projects have been authorized, 
and for a great acceleration of our up- 
stream and watershed-control measures 
in each of these Southwestern States. 

On June. 1 we flew back to Washing- 
ton, and I learned with disappointment 
that the subcommittee dealing with flood 
control had already marked up this bill, 
and the opportunity was not there to 
present to the committee this new infor- 
mation regarding our flood problems. 

I can understand the position of this 
Committee, and I do not intend to offer 
amendments to any part of this bill, but 
I make this statement to enlist the un- 
derstanding of this Committee, in the 
event that further action on these prob- 
lems is taken in the other body. 

This is a time of unparalleled emer- 
gency in our State. 

Our Governor has described the cur- 
rent floods as the greatest disaster in the 
history of our State. 

Last Saturday my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, the Honorable 
CARL ALBERT, was present with me at a 
hearing in Oklahoma upon the problems 
of the flood emergency. 

The rains and the floods are still con- 
tinuing, and some people were unable to 
get to the hearing because of flooded 
roads and washed-out bridges. 

In this connection, civil-defense au- 
thorities told us that more than 150 
bridges in our State have been destroyed 
or damaged by the raging waters, and 
the damage to our highway system is 
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measured in the millions of dollars. One 
of the last actions of our State legis- 
lature was the authorization of an addi- 
tional 1-cent gasoline tax to help meet 
this food-damage problem. 

From the lips of the farmers and the 
small-business men of Oklahoma, we 
heard last Saturday the terrible story of 
their losses, of their discouragement, 
and also of their determination. We 
heard farmers who have lost six crops 
in a row and who have sold off their 
foundation herds, tell us they are deter- 
mined to hold on to their land—and will 
be able to do so if this Government does 
not fail them in providing disaster as- 
sistance, and early action to prevent 
these terrible floods in the future. 

From small-business men who have 
staked everything on the success of this 
year’s destroyed crops, we heard the 
same urgent pleas for action now by our 
Government. 

I do not believe it is conceivable that 
any member of this House would 
seriously consider a reduction in flood 
control measures in this disaster area, 
as we proceed with consideration of this 
bill. I find it more inconceivable that 
this House would cut back on urgently 
needed fiood control measures in an 
area which today is feeling the full im- 
pact of a terrible flood. 

Flood control legislation is not “pork 
barrel” legislation. It is action to pre- 
vent the suffering and distress of our 
Wation’s people, and to build a stronger 
and safer America for future genera- 
tions. 

Let us give our full support to this bill, 
secure in the knowledge that when we 
do this, we are helping to build a better 
country for our children. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad. to 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman that I know that 
he has been most alert and active in be- 
half of the projects for Oklahoma. I 
certainly want to commend him. He 
has been most diligent. I must add that 
the committee has been generous in the 
providing of opportunities for his State. 
There is in this bill the Eufaula Reser- 
voir which carries $5,200,000, which is in 
his State. There is the Keystone Reser- 
voir, which carries $3,100,000. There is 
the Oologah Reservoir, which carries 
$6,800,000 and other projects which 
reach into Arkansas, Kansas, Texas, and 
other adjoining States. So the commit- 
tee has been most generous in this bill 
with the State of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman’s advocacy has materially 
contributed to this achievement. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have no quar- 
rel with this committee on the score of 
our projects. You were most considerate 
of our witnesses during the hearings, and 
have provided the full amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget for 
each of our projects. My concern is 
with the future, and the possibility of 
reductions in the committee’s recom- 
mendations, which I feel would be a 
great mistake. 
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Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to associate myself 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma in 
the remarks he has made as a member®™ 
of the subcommittee to which he re- 
ferred in his very fine statement. I 
attest, too, to the visual evidence that 
we were able to see by fiying in planes 
as low as 500 feet over the territory 
outlined by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. Accompanying that committee 
we had representatives of the Army 
Corps of Engineers and of the press, 
many in number, who reported factually 
many of the things that have been out- 
lined by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
in a very able way. I think the people 
of the territory that we covered, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas and other States, 
need more assistance. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my good 
friend from Illinois very much for those 
remarks and for his participation and 
his understanding during the hearings 
which were held. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I would like to take this 
opportunity of offering my congratula- 
tions to the gentleman for his fine state- 
ment. He is a very fine member of the 
Committee on Public Works and I know 
he knows what he is talking about. I 
should like to associate myself with him 
in the remarks he has made. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my 
friend from Illinois. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIN. I notice in the report 
of the committee that the Allentown, 
Pa., project is one for which funds have 
been disallowed. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from the committee would clarify 
this for me. 

Mr. FENTON. I would be very glad 
to. At page 279 of the hearings, part 2, 
Allentown is listed as being a new start. 
On the same page the gentleman will 
see, in the justifications, that the Allen- 
town project is an integral unit of the 
Lehigh River Basin plan which also in- 
cludes Bear Creek Reservoir and the 
local protective works at Bethlehem. 
We realize that both Bethlehem and 
Allentown are very vitally concerned 
about these particular projects. How- 
ever, the policy of the committee is that 
there would be no new starts, if possible, 
this year. Allentown falls in that cate- 
gory. Bethlehem, on the other hand, is 
about to complete its investigations. 
So the two units, Allentown and Beth- 
lehem, being contiguous, and practically 
being one town, you might say, we 
thought that since the key unit of that 
plan is the Bear Creek Reservoir, and 
the Bear Creek Reservoir, will, after this 
year, be some 30 percent completed, we 
could allow Allentown to go until next 
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year, when the planning for construc- 
tion of both Bethlehem and Allentown 
could be simultaneously considered. 

Mr. CURTIN. Do I correctly under- 
stand, then, that the Bethlehem money 
is to provide funds to bring the planning 
up to date in Bethlehem, and that that 
planning has already been completed in 
Allentown; therefore, it was felt that no 
funds were needed in Allentown at this 
time, since it was ahead of Bethlehem in 
the planning feature of the joint plan? 

Mr. FENTON. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 3 
weeks ago a special subcommitee of the 
House Committee on Public Works, to 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. EDMONDSON] alluded in his remarks 
just a few moments ago, undertook to 
make a thorough and comprehensive 
investigation of the floods that have 
raged for 7 agonizing weeks through the 
Southwestern States. 

Upon our return we attempted to gain 
permission to appear before the House 
Appropriations Committee but learned 
to our disappointment, that this com- 
mittee had already completed its labors 
on this bill. Out of deference to the 
committee, we shall not offer any amend- 
ments to their bill on the floor of the 
House. 

Some of the things that our subcom- 
mittee saw, however, were so stark and 
so painfully real that they need to be 
called to the attention of the Members 
of this House. Not only did they point 
up the need for the speediest possible 
completion of many of the projects con- 
tained in this bill, they revealed, in 
addition, the extremely critical and ur- 
gent need for early approval of addi- 
tional survey funds, not contained in 
this bill, with which the Corps of Engi- 
neers may begin immediately to draft 
solutions for several glaring inadequacies 
in our present flood-control defenses. 

There is an obvious requirement. for 
at least $250,000 more to expedite new 
surveys, resurveys, and engineering stud- 
jes made urgent by these floods in the 
Southwestern States. An effort will be 
made to incorporate such a provision in 
the other body. If this effort is success- 
ful, I believe it is important that the 
Members of this House understand the 
urgency of the need which dictates the 
wisdom of such a course. 

THE HUMAN SIDE 


In supplementing some of the con- 
clusions the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has so ably presented to you, I should 
like to talk with you about some of the 
human aspects of these floods. Unless 
you view it at first hand, it is impossible 
to appreciate the terrible impact of such 
a sudden cataclysm. 
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The floods which struck the Southwest 
left little dramas of human tragedy scat- 
tered everywhere in their wake. In the 
Fort Worth-Dallas area, the disaster 
came with a stunning swiftness to drive 
more than 4,000 people from their homes. 
Many of these people watched their 
life’s savings disappearing in an onrush- 
ing swirl of muddy water. 

Before they had reached their de- 
structive crest, the raging torrents in 
the Southwest had claimed more than 
twoscore lives, injured hundreds, de- 
stroyed businesses, isolated communities 
by wrecking highways and bridges, and 
rendered thousands homeless. 

We saw whole towns in Texas and Ok- 
lahoma which had been completely in- 
undated. At the hearing in Tulsa, we 
saw tough and weatherbeaten farmers 
choke up as they tried to explain to the 
committee the stifling effect of the 
deluge upon their hopes and their famil- 
ies’ futures. 

We saw residential areas in cities 
where homeowners had been forced to 
evacuate their homes 5 times in 5 con- 
secutive weeks. Only a few had been 
able to save any of their furniture. The 
homes into which they had invested their 
Savings and on which most of them still 
owe substantial sums will require exten- 
bg repairs if they are to be made habit- 
able. 

Deprived of any means to indemnify 
themselves against such a disaster, many 
of these people are wondering today if 
they can afford to take another risk, to 
try to pick up the pieces and start from 
scratch again. That is the human side 
of a flood.- 

THE ECONOMIC SIDE 


There is also the economic side. The 
committee estimated that it had flown 
over 1,500,000 acres of flooded farmland. 
All the way from the headwaters of the 
Neosho River in Kansas to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the overburdened rivers were 
spilling out of their banks to make crops 
impossible for this year and to inflict 
permanent damages upon some of the 
best croplands. 

In places the rivers had spread out 
for a width of 5 miles, cut new courses, 
and it was impossible to identify where 
the stream bed should have been. 

By the most conservative estimation, 
we saw directly calculable damages 
which exceeded $135 million. This fig- 
ure represents only those losses that 
you can immediately put your finger on. 
It does not include literal millions in 
indirect damages which cannot be cal- 
culated, but which are nonetheless real. 
It does not include weeks of valuable 
time lost by businesses and the resulting 
loss of production, from which the Gov- 
ernment itself will suffer in foregone 
taxes. 

The figure does not include the loss of 
wages to the workingman who loses 
time at his job, and the chain reaction 
which this brings about. It does not 
include the losses suffered by retailers 
through such a loss of wages, and 
through the retailer to the wholesaler 
and to the manufacturer. It includes 
none of that. 

I agree with the gentleman from Oke 
jJahoma that the actual economic dam- 
age inflicted upon his State and mine 
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would easily exceed a quarter of a billion 
dollars. The tragedy, the naked tragedy 
of it all was that a very major part of 
this staggering human and economic 
loss could have been prevented by flood 
control works now in the investigative 

nd planning stages. Much of the dam- 
age would have been avoided by the com- 
pletion of projects which are encom- 
passed in this bill. 

LESSONS OF THE FLOOD 


These floods not only brought great 
damage and individual suffering. They 
also brought valuable lessons if we are 
keen enough to see them and smart 
enough to apply them. 

The first, and most obvious, lesson is 
that flood control is an outstandingly 
good investment. Equally as dramatic 
as the millions of dollars in damage in- 
flicted by the uncontrolled water were 
many more millions of dollars in dam- 
ages prevented by existing flood control 
works throughout the area. Many dams 
and other structures totally paid for 
themselves in these six short weeks. 

In dollars and cents, the losses thus 
avoided in Fort Worth and Dallas far 
outweigh the total cost of the projects 
which prevented the losses that other- 
wise assuredly would have occurred. The 
total flood control investment above the 
burgeoning residential areas of these two 
cities amounts to some $67 million. It is 
reliably estimated that, in 6 short weeks, 
the benign presence of these structures 
prevented economic losses which would 
have exceeded $76 million. 

I want to lay one ghost here and now, 
once and, I hope, for all. Certain people 
have fallen into the habit of referring to 
legitimate flood-control programs as 
pork-barrel legislation. It is a glib but 
utterly meaningless phrase. It is prob- 
ably the worst misnomer of an age given 
over to slick and easy slang expressions. 
Like an insurance policy, dams and lev- 
ies and floodways are sound economics, 
You appreciate their value most when 
you don’t have them. 

Anybody who has seen the human side 
of a flood—anybody who has gone up 
and down the streets in a residential 
area, as I did in a motorboat, and seen 
the eerie spectacle of street signs just a 
few inches above water—anybody who 
has stepped off a motorboat onto the 
roof of a house, as I did, and has seen 
people standing there with stunned ex- 
pressions on their faces, refusing rescue 
offers because they are loath to leave 
their homes even though their own per- 
sonal safety is involved—anybody who 
has seen good American families herded, 
dripping wet, into temporary shelters, 
thinking of their losses for which there 
would be no restitution and against 
which they cannot indemnify them- 
selves—anybody who has seen the hu- 
man side of a flood never can call flood= 
control works pork-barrel legislation. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. May I compliment 
my able colleague on his splendid state- 
ment. I am sure the committee found, 
and the committee is well aware, as a 
result of their investigation, many places 
in the Southwest are now receiving funds 
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from the Civil Defense Administration 
to make repairs and mend some of the 
serious damage occasioned by the recent 
floods. Whereas if action was taken to 
prevent such damage, it would amount 
to a sort of insurance and the cost would 
be a very cheap premium. ‘The cost of 
a survey needed at this time in Abilene, 
Tex., in my congressional district, would 
be small compared to emergency funds 
coming from the Civil Defense. The 
proper and sensible thing to do is pre- 
vent damage instead of repair damage. 
Knowing the gentleman’s diligence in 
these matters I am certain he agrees. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I quite completely 
agree with the conclusion reached by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas. 
In that specific connection, the gentle- 
man has spoken to me many times about 
the need for the completion of this sur- 
vey at Abilene. The gentleman suc- 
ceeded in having this survey authorized 
some years ago; yet funds have not been 
available for its completion. This points 
up the great need for this Congress to 
contrive somehow to reduce the time lag 
which is holding up so many such worthy 
projects. 

Mr. BURLESON. Of course, these 
people whom the gentleman speaks of in 
the rural areas can hardly benefit from 
the Civil Defense contribution so far as 
the damages and losses they suffer as 
a result of their land being washed away 
and that sort of damage. They cer- 
tainly need protection, too, and actions 
to prevent the rampages of floods is the 
only relief for them. 

Mr. WRIGHT. There is no means by 
which they can benefit because their 
homes are too widely scattered in many 
cases for civil defense to help materially. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will be delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I com- 
mend the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EpmMonpson] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] for bringing 
to the committee this very lucid picture 
of what is happening today in relation 
to floods. We have the very same thing 
up in my district in southwestern Min- 
nesota. Just the day before yesterday 
in one of my small cities of 5,000 people 
a flood resulted in about 3% feet of 
water in the streets. A trucker was 
drowned near there and thousands of 
acres of farmland were swept clean of 
the corn and soybeans that had just 
started to come up. 

Many areas of my district have been 
severely damaged by floods. One of the 
largest cities in my district, Marshall, 
Minn., has been almost completely under 
water with only a few high spots show- 
ing. The first onrush of water on the 
Redwood River swept away a dike built 
following the floods of 1950, and it is 
said the current flood was the worst flood 
in the history of that community. A 
Milwaukee Railroad passenger train was 
wrecked by a washout near Montevideo, 
Minn., and in my home county, Lincoln 
County, early reports said at least 17 
bridges were out. 

Damage has been extremely heavy 
and it will take days to calculate the 
total loss. As in all such tragedies, the 
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more fortunate people of the communi- 
ties have been quick in lending a helping 
hand to their neighbors. Hundreds of 
flooded-out people have been taken into 
the homes of others. Farmers have 
come into town with their high-wheeled 
tractors to transport people and supplies 
through flooded streets. My people are 
doing what they can to help themselves 
and to help each other, but the damage 
is so great that they must have outside 
help. 

These floods point up the urgent need 
for protective action wherever possible 
to prevent such disasters in the future. 
I have asked the Army engineers to give 
me as quickly as possible some prelimi- 
nary estimates as to the funds needed to 
carry this work forward, and I am hope- 
ful the other body will take appropriate 
action when this bill comes before them. 
We will surely know what is needed be- 
fore they complete action on the bill. 

I agree absolutely with the gentleman 
from Oklahoma and the gentleman from 
Texas that there should be some means 
of the Federal Government stepping in 
and doing more than we do today toward 
helping these people who have been rav- 
aged by these floods. I noticed in the 
newspaper this morning an article which 
set me to thinking. It seems there is on 
the way up to the House a request, or 
there will be shortly, a request for 
approximately $100 million—and for 
what? For the further construction and 
Jaunching of a satellite to shoot up into 
the stratosphere. Now so far as I am 
concerned a thing like that, as of today, 
is asinine when we have problems that 
we must face today in relation to floods 
in this Nation to help our own people. 
If we are going to squander $100 million 
to put a satellite up in the stratosphere 
to see whether we can beat Russia to it 
or not, why I think the time has come 
to get down to this good earth that God 
has given to us and do something for our 
own people. A man with a flooded farm, 
or place of business, or home can’t get 
very excited over a little ball of metal 
floating around in the sky. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution to this discus- 
sion. In that connection I should like to 
say this: The Government spends a 
great deal of money on a great many 
projects. I know that many of them are 
necessary. Much that is done under the 
framework of the mutual security pro- 
gram is vital to our national well-being. 
But a government which could not or 
would not take care of the genuinely 
legitimate needs of its own nation and its 
own people would be a bankrupt govern- 
ment from the standpoint of its moral 
obligations. 

This is neither the time nor the hour 
to discuss the various aspects of mutual 
security. But I cannot help observing 
that this Government has been consid. 
ering proposals to build dams and water- 
ways for Middle Eastern governments. 
If we can do that, we can most assuredly 
build dams and floodways in Fort Worth 
and Dallas, on the Trinity and the 
Brazos, the Neches, the Red, and the Ar- 
kansas, in Texas and in Oklahoma, to 
protect our own people from this deva- 
station from which they cannot protect 
themselves. 
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The floods have shown us many places 
where surveys should be quickly begun 
to draft the kind of protection which 
alone can insure against a recurrence of 
this catastrophe. Nothing can be gained 
by waiting. 

We need to start now, this year, on 
these engineering surveys to begin this 
long, laborious process without which 
there can be no flood control. The need 
is urgent, and the time to start is now. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague 
from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] regarding the 
recent floods and damage resulting 
therefrom in Texas are certainly appre- 
ciated. 

In 1953 the Public Works Committee 
of this House authorized a survey in and 
around Abilene, Tex., located in my con- 
gressional district, but thus far the Army 
engineers have not assigned a priority, 
which I believe is called programing. 

Beginning in the latter part of April of 
this year, the city of Abilene, approxi- 
mately 70,000 population, has undergone 
severe devastating floods. Several creeks 
flow into and out of the city in such a 
way that unless an answer is found to the 
problem, damage approaching catastro- 
phic proportions will again eventually 
result. 

Someone may ask why commercial, in- 
dustrial, and residential property was 
placed in such a position whereby it 
would be subject to damage from floods 
during excessive rainfall. The answer 
in the case of Abilene, Tex., is simply 
that the city has grown tremendously 
in the last 15 years and by necessity 
has expanded over an area, which has 
subjected it to greater damage by reason 
of having more or less encompassed sev- 
eral small streams. 

It is now to the point that an answer 
must be found, and it is definitely a flood 
control proposition. Even the layman’s 
examination of the terrain would sug- 
gest that the area is not suitable for a 
project involving hydroelectric power, ir- 
rigation, recreation or any of the factors 
going into developments looking toward 
economic feasibility from that stand- 
point. It is, however, extremely serious 
and is a problem beyond the control or 
means of the local people or local govern- 
ment. This particular community is in 
urgent need of the advices of the Army 
engineers to find an answer to their 
problems. Thus far they have been un- 
able to obtain such assistance. 

AS my colleague from Texas has 
pointed out, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee handling these matters had con- 
cluded their hearings before we were 
able to present evidence of the tremen- 
dous damage occasioned by recent floods. 
We had no opportunity to appear before 
the committee to present our case and, 
therefore, use this opportunity of laying 
the predicate for what we hope may be 
successful action before this measure is 
finally presented to the President for 
approval. 
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Someone may ask why these matters 
had not been pressed continuously, but 
I say they have been pressed. They have 
been pressed with the Army engineers. 
to give us a preliminary survey in ac- 
cordance with the authorization passed 
in 1953, in order that we might be in a 
position to come before the Congress to 
appeal for assistance. ' 

There are other localities in my con- 
gressional district which have also sus- 
tained severe damage during recent 
floods, and I hope the Army engineers 
will find it practical to also look at other 
areas, and that additional funds for 
these preliminary surveys may be suffi- 
cient to permit them to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, the area of central 
west Texas which I represent happens to 
lie in a somewhat twilight zone, insofar 
as the jurisdiction is concerned, between 
the Army engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and has problems which 
cannot be feasibly met by other agencies 
dealing with flood control and water con- 
servation, such as the upstream flood 
prevention mission assigned to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Certain as- 
pects of these problems are assigned to 
these various governmental agencies. 
For example, the Bureau of Reclamation 
places its emphasis on irrigation, which 
is not of specific interest to my area. It 
does not, for instance, meet the problem 
which surrounds the city of Abilene, Tex. 
Neither can the upstream flood preven- 
tion provision of law be entirely applied. 
Therefore, it is a matter of flood control, 
which is the primary mission of the 
Army engineers. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
any Member of this House can suce2ss- 
fully challenge my ‘efforts at economy. 
Those efforts have not just started late- 
ly under the tremendous pressure and 
drive to reduce the current budget. I 
think I have been consistent over the 
years in my demands for economy and 
my vote against those things which our 
people can do for themselves rather than 
have the Federal Government do it for 
them. As I have said a number of times 
on this floor, we all say we are for econ- 
omy and then end our statement with 
the conjunction “but.” To prevent 
floods and resulting damage from them, 
is economy. It is insurance. It is very 
much the same as insurance, since we 
never really realize what it is worth until 
it is needed. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 
emergency funds from Civil Defense, to 
assist towns and localities in my con- 
gressional district following recent 
floods, would have several times paid for 
preliminary surveys which we now des- 
perately need, and would have doubtless 
gone far toward solving the problem on 
a permanent basis. As it is, we sit and 
wait for the time it may happen again, 
and again request emergency assistance 
to put the pieces together again. 

There is no question about the abso- 
lute necessity of remedying the problem 
which exists in the city of Abilene. It 
can be proved beyond a doubt; and it 
can further be proved that the local 
community itself cannot meet the sit- 
uation, 
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With additional funds, which we hope 
may be granted before the final disposi- 
tion of this measure, it will give the en- 
gineers funds to complete this survey 
along with a number of others urgently 
and desperately needed, and I hope our 
appeal will receive sympathetic under- 
standing. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to 
take a few moments to clarify the lan- 
guage contained on page 15 of the com- 
mittee report. In that language the 
committee criticizes the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation for transfers of funds for in- 
vestigation purposes. ‘The committee 
Says: 

A total of 22 investigations which were 
presented in the program last year were not 
allotted any funds. A total of 43 investi- 
gations which were not programed in the 
1957 justifications have been allotted a total 
of $1,318,617. 


Further down on page 15 of the com- 
mittee report this statement is made: 

The proposed transfers of funds to re- 
survey the Pleasant Valley site on the Snake 
River in Idaho as contemplated in both the 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 are disapproved. 


I simply want to point out that the 
Pleasant Valley site is in exactly the 
same category as the other 42 projects 
mentioned earlier in the committee re- 
port, and it also was not included in the 
budget, nor was it presented to the com- 
mittee for its consideration last year. 

I did not want the Members to gain the 
impression that the Pleasant Valley 
project is in a different category than 
the other 42 which were previously 
mentioned in the report. A specific let- 
ter was written by the Department to 
the committee on this project, and that 
is why separate mention is made further 
down in the report on page 15. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment and ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

. Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to commend my col- 
leagues from Oklahoma and Texas who 
have preceded me in telling you some- 
thing about the conditions which exist 
in the southwestern part of the United 
States at the present time. They have 
given very graphic descriptions of the 
conditions in Oklahoma, Texas, and 
some of the other States. 

` I wanted to have the opportunity of 
accompanying that subcommittee, and 
I want publicly to thank the chairman 
of the subcommittee for having invited 
me to make that trip down into the 
Southwest. I was denied that oppor- 
tunity because of urgent business here, 
and, furthermore, I realized that the 
time was too short to take up the sub- 
committee findings before the Appropri=- 
ations Committee at this particular time 
to have an influence on this bill. But 
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I did make a trip down into Louisiana, 
Mr. Chairman, and I went over the situa- 
tion there. The scenes they have told 
you about in Texas and Oklahoma are 
all too true. The water that fell in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and parts 
of Colorado and New: Mexico was water 
that found its way down into my own 
State of Louisiana. They referred to the 
tons of water falling out of the sky and 
dropping on the landscapes of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arkansas. That simply meant problems 
to our people in Louisiana. It so hap- 
pens that most of the rivers and large 
streams in the midcentral portion of the 
United States finally channel their water 
through the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, about 2 months ago— 
during the month of April, to be exact— 
the long 7-year drought in the Southwest 
was broken. Rains, delayed for many 
years, began to fall on Texas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. Accompany- 
ing these rains were thunderstorms and 
violent tornadoes. In some instances, 
12 to 15 tornadoes per day took part in 
breaking a record period of drought in 
these areas; and with the tornadoes 
came a tremendous amount of rain. The 
rain reached such proportions as 12 to 
13 inches for a 24-hour period. 

At first these thunderstorms, and to 
some limited extent, these tornadoes, 
were welcomed. The parched land liter- 
ally drank the moisture which had been 
denied it for many a year. Gradually 
the underground storage filled up and 
then more quickly the creeks, rivers, and 
the lakes and reservoirs. also filled to 
capacity; and almost before they realized 
what was happening, the Southwest was 
in the midst of a record flood. A record 
drought was quickly transformed into a 
record flood. 

The State of Louisiana, from whence 
I come, felt some of the effects of the 
drought; but nothing like those areas to 
the west and to the north of us. On 
the other hand, my State did not receive 
the unprecedented amount of rainfall 
which I referred to before in this speech; 
and I am especially glad to say that the 
Almighty spared us the fearful tornadoes 
and the appalling amount of damages 
and distress caused by them 

All streams in the midcentral portion 
of the United States—speaking gener- 
ally—drain through the State of Louisi- 
ana. Of course, there are excepiions to 
this statement, but I think the exception 
makes the rule. As a result, we found 
our rivers beginning to fill up with water 
being drained from areas far to the west 
and to the north of us. The Mississippi 
filled and for a time threatened a flood 
stage. On the other hand, the Red 
River and the Sabine River were forced 
to accept the bulk of this unprecedented 
rainfall and did their best to bring it 
safely to the Gulf without detruction to 
our people and our property. 

Filled with water from west Texas 
and from parts of Oklahoma especially, 
the Red River, which flows through 
northwest Louisiana and central Loui- 
siana began to reach flood stage; and 
early in May this river had reached levels 
far beyond flood levels. The levees 
seemed to have held fairly well in Louisi- 
ana where there were levees; but the 
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backwater pushing up the tributaries of 
the Red River spread out and began to 
cover rich alluvial acres which had al- 
ready been plowed and seeded for the 
spring and summer crops. The local 
people fought day and night to hold the 
main-line levees; but there was no way 
to protect themselves and their lands 
against the incursion of the backwater 
spreading out as the river reached a 
higher and higher level. 

The Red River crested at Shreveport— 
my home, and the second city in Louisi- 
ana—early in May and began to recede. 
Rains and tornadoes continued in the 
Southwest and, as a result, a second rise 
of the river followed the first one; and by 
the middle of June—especially last 
week—the Red had again reached a 
crest equal to the previous one to all 
practical purposes. If anything, the 
second flood was far more destructive 
than the first one because of the fact 
that it kept the level of the water high 
for an extended period, and farmers and 
owners gave up the battle rather than 
face, for a long period of time, hopeless 
odds. 

At the height of the first flood, we in 
the Red River Valley appealed to the 
President to declare this area in Louisi- 
ana to be a disaster area; and the Presi- 
dent, after investigating this thoroughly, 
did so declare 10 parishes of my State, 
and largely of my district, to be disaster 
parishes. I have obtained figures from 
the Agriculture Stabilization Office lo- 
cated at Alexandria, La., to show the 
number of acres of land put under 
water by this flood. As of May 6, in 
the 10 disaster-designated parishes, 2,008 
farms were flooded, 126,050 acres of 
cropiand were under water, 131,000 acres 
of woodland suitable for range purposes 
were under water, and 44,860 acres of 
field crops were inundated. At the same 
time, according to the ASC, 83,360 head 
of livestock had to be moved to prevent 
drowning because of high water. 

The situation on June 13 in the Red 
River Valley was much worse. By this 
time, 2,340 farms were under water ac- 
cording to the ASC. Inundated were 
132,350 acres of cropland-pasture, 245,- 
500 acres of woodland used for range 
purposes, and 53,460 acres of field crop 
lands. At the same time, 111,960 head 
of livestock had to be moved to find 
suitable pasture areas. The total of 
397,850 acres, practically 400,000 acres, 
in the 10 disaster parishes in the Red 
River Valley on June 13 were under 
water and could not be used for pro- 
ductive purposes. 

Although this record was prepared by 
the Agricultural Stabilization Conserva- 
tion Service, it does not include tens of 
thousands of acres under water outside 
of these 10 stricken parishes. It also 
fails to include the hundreds of 
thousands of acres in the Sabine water- 
shed which were at the same time under 
flood and the Sabine River reached out 
at places to become a half mile wide 
instead of a normal channel of 150 feet. 

This report fails to show the damages 
sustained by our people. It is impossible 
to even estimate the damages sustained 
to a farm as a result of two successive 
floods, the one following the other, which 
keeps farm acreage under water for 
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weeks atatime. Itis impossible to show 
the damages to the terracing and the 
drainage systems on the farms; it is ime- 
possible to show the damage to the tim- 
ber on the covered acreage; it is impos- 
sible to show the destruction of the 
grasses on the pasture lands, and to a 
lesser extent it is impossible to show the 
damages to the crops and to the homes 
and barns and outhouses sustained from 
flood waters which are nonpartisan in 
their approach, sparing neither Repub- 
lican nor Democrat. Only time will per- 
mit us to make a rough estimate of the 
damages; but I would certainly place 
these damages up to tens of millions of 
dollars. 

Practically all of this damage was 
caused to our people by waters from 
other States passing through Louisiana. 
While our rains were heavy, we would 
have experienced no difficulty in ac- 
commodating the flood waters which fell 
upon our own lands. Our trouble arose 
solely from the heavy surge of the tor- 
rents coming from States to the north 
and to the west of us—and. not from 
Louisiana. 

The Army engineers have an interim 
flood control plan for the Red River 
Basin which was adopted in 1946. It is 
an excellent plan, and will work if put 
into effect. In fact, a small portion of 
the plan has already been constructed 
by the Army engineers, and I want to 
say that in every particular the plan of 
the engineers has worked well, insofar 
as it has been put into execution by con- 
struction. The engineer-project levees 
along the Red held firmly and caused no 
trouble where they were built. The 
trouble came from the fact that in many 
places on the Red there were no project 
levees to protect the alluvial lands. The 
reservoirs built by the Army engineers 
also did their job and did it well; but 
the number of such reservoirs and sup- 
porting dams was too few, and their 
size inadequate to handle this job of 
curbing the tons of restless and surging, 
muddy waters coming to our people 
from upstream. 

During the first flood, the Denison Dam 
and Reservoir, built by our Army engi- 
meers some 225 miles upstream from 
Shreveport, worked well. The engineers 
started with what seemed like adequate 
storage space for the millions of acre-feet 
of water falling above the dam and rush- 
ing into Lake Texoma for storage. At 
frequent intervals, the engineers tried to 
release some of this water so as to pro- 
vide storage space available for use fol- 
lowing subsequent cloudbursts. In the 
first flood, it is estimated that proper 
handling of the storage on Lake Texoma 
reduced the level of the water at Shreve- 
port by 31⁄2 to 4 feet. 

When the second flood came, it found 
the reservoir at Denison full. There was 
no storage space remaining to be used 
when an additional flood came rushing 
from upstream into the lake above the 
Denison Dam. As a result, the water 
topped the spillway by several feet and 
began to flood down into the Red River 
at the rate which reached 120,000 cubic 
feet per second. This is a terrific amount 
of water and, of course, no stream the 
size of Red River could hold such a load. 
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This accounts for the flood in north and 
central Louisiana. 

I think some restudy of the present 
-flood-control facilities on Red River 
should be made. Such a restudy might 
be very helpful. On the other hand, the 
real need of the valley is for a speeding 
up of the program of flood control on Red 
River by the Congress. The interim 
filood-control plan, adopted in 1946, pro- 
vided for the building of certain dams 
on the river. The Texarkana Dam has 
been constructed and is now in use, doing 
excellent work in these last floods. Work 
is now proceeding on the Ferrells Bridge 
Dam and Reservoir and this bill provides 
$3,294,000 for this purpose. No appro- 
priations have yet been made for many of 
the recommended dams and reservoirs, 
although more than 10 years have elapsed 
since the plan was first approved and 
started. For instance, the Millwood Dam 
and Reservoir has not been started. The 
Hugo, Boswell, and Cooper Dams and 
Reservoirs, the new Mooringsport Dam, 
and other projects need immediate at- 
tention if we are to escape the continua- 
tion of these recurrent floods which come 
down upon us periodically. 

About the only item in this bill before 
us which will be helpful in this emer- 
gency is the sum of $300,000 for bank and 
levee stabilzation and channel improve- 
ment. This amount of money will help a 
little bit; but it is completely inadequate 
to meet the emergency needs of crum- 
bling banks and damaged levees from 
Denison to the mouth of Red River. 
Actually, we in the valley who have 
borne the brunt of this struggle were in 
the hope that the committee would have 
allowed us the sum of $1 million for 
this purpose. It is needed and needed 
badly. In fairness to the committee, I 
wish to say that this flood came fairly 
recently, and I am told that the com- 
mittee required that the Bureau of the 
Budget approve items for funds. Unfor- 
tunately, for us in the Red River Valley, 
the floodwaters did not seem to coop- 
erate with the Bureau of the Budget, 
arriving too late to be considered by this 
agency of Government. The Appropri- 
ations Committee therefore did not con- 
sider an increase in this figure. 

For a number of years, I have been 
urging funds to complete the planning 
and start work on the Overton Water- 
way. We have been able to obtain in the 
neighborhood of $400,000 for planning 
purposes, but recently we have been de- 
nied funds for this purpose and some 
opposition from one or two selfish rail- 
roads has reared itself against this ap- 
propriation. The Overton Waterway 
has, however, a definite flood control 
value which, the Army engineers at one 
time estimated at $1 million. Had plans 
gone forward for the construction of the 
waterway, portions of it today may have 
been usable for flood control purposes; 
and values up into the millions of dollars 
might have been saved from angry flood- 
waters by this waterway. Portions of 
Natchitoches Parish, La., especially, 
would have benefited greatly by this 
construction. I hope this committee will 
consider this matter in the future and 


-allow substantial funds for the comple- 


tion of the planning of this project. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be 
colloquial about this matter. The entire 
Southwest has suffered damage by vir- 
tue of the recent floods. Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas are entitled to help. 
I will not presently go into the details 
of the situations in each State. Other 
and able speakers are here and will no © 
doubt speak to you about conditions in 
these States. They, too, are entitled to 
aid from the Federal Government. 

The President of the United States, 
operating under laws passed by this 
Congress, has declared whole areas of 
these States to be disaster areas. Some 
of the departments of government are 
moving to assist in these extremities. 
This assistance is of a temporary nature, 
and I will not take the time here to 
narrate the measures taken to help. 
What we need, however, are not tem- 
porary measures, but permanent con- 
structive measures to provide the facil- 
ities to prevent the recurrence of such 
catastrophes as this falling upon the 
unsuspecting people who live, and work, 
and rear their families in the lower val- 
ley of the Red and are entitled to pro- 
tection from floodwaters rising higher 
in the watershed. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the Members 
of the Congress do not realize that the 
Red River is one of the longest rivers in 
North America. It takes to rise in the 
States of New Mexico and Colorado, and 
the river then meanders for some 1,200 
to 1,300 miles to its confluence with Old 
River, some 12 miles from the great 
Mississippi. Millions of people live in 
the fertile valley of the Red and multi- 
plied millions of dollars of weath are 
sprawled out along the valley, unpro- 
tected to a large measure from great 
catastrophes such as this. I hope that 
this Congress will not be unmindful of 
the suffering of our people in this great 
valley; but will move more quickly in 
an appropriate way to give protection to 
those who merit the attention of this 
Congress and appeal to you for assist- | 
ance. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to supplement 
briefly the remarks that were made 
earlier today by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Hotmes] and the re- 
marks that were made yesterday by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
NusoNn] relative to the Rocky Ford- 
Tacoma Bonneville powerline. 

The purpose of this powerline is to 
wheel power from the Priest Rapids Dam 
now under construction in eastern 
Washington to the great consuming cen- 
ters of power in western Washington. 
Prior to the 83d Congress, the Priest 
Rapids Dam was authorized as a Feder- 
al project to be constructed by the Fed- 
eral Government. In the 83d Congress 
the gentlemen from Washington [Mr. 
Ho.tmes and Mr. Macnuson] introduced 
bills providing that the Priest Rapids 
Dam should be deauthorized as a Federal 
project in order to allow the Grant Coun- 
ty Public Utility District, a publicly 
owned organization, and other public- 
utility districts in Washington State to 
spend $160 million to build a power dam 
at the Priest Rapids site. 
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I was the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in the 83d Congress that held 
hearings on the Priest Rapids bill and 
reported it favorably to the House. 

The local utilities agreed to spend all 
the money—the $160 million—required 
to build the Priest Rapids power instal- 
lation. It was my understanding that 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
would wheel the power to consuming 
centers. Bonneville was the only agency 
equipped to do that, for it is the only 
one with distribution lines all over the 
Northwest. It was my understanding 
that Bonneville, for wheeling the power, 
would be paid rates that would result in 
its getting back every dollar, with inter- 
est, invested in any required powerlines 


and also rates that would pay for main-. 


tenance and operation of these lines. In 
other words, the taxpayers of the United 
States would not be out of pocket any 
money and, further, by localinterests, in- 
stead of the Federal Government, build- 
ing the power dams, would be saved in- 
vesting money in the Priest Rapids 
power-generation development. 

Bonneville’s wheeling of the power 
will not lose money by doing so. It will 
make money. Dr. Pearl, Bonneville Ad- 
ministrator, tells me Bonneville will 
make or save $179,000 a year by wheel- 
ing this power. 

I hope, when this bill goes to the Sen- 
ate, that body will allow funds for this 
powerline and one other, so that Bon- 
neville will have the lines required to 
wheel Priest Rapids and Rocky Reach 
Dam power to the great consuming areas 
of the Pacific Northwest. If the Sen- 
ate does approve appropriations for 
these lines, I do hope the House con- 
ferees will review all of the evidence sub- 
mitted on these powerline projects and 
ultimately agree that it is in the interest 
of efficiency and governmental economy 
to build the two powerlines that are es- 
sential to Federal wheeling of the power 
from these new dams, now under con- 
struction. 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The committee report on the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration recommends 
deletion of the Administration’s Rocky 
Ford-Tacoma and Chief Joseph-Rocky 
Reach Valley lines. I fear that this 
recommendation represents a misunder- 
standing as to the need of the Govern- 
ment for these facilities and the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the Gov- 
ernment by reason of their construction. 

The Rocky Ford-Tacoma line, the first 
of the two lines to be scheduled for ener- 
gization, will be an integral part of the 
Federal power system of the Pacific 
Northwest. It will be a main link be- 
tween major Federal circuits east of the 
Cascades and equally important Federal 
circuits west of the Cascades. It is re- 
quired to transport a part of the move- 
ment of power from generating plants 
on the eastern side of the mountains to 
the heavily populated, large load centers 
in the Puget Sound area. These load 
centers are served by the cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma, the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., and a number of public 
agencies. 

Several. high-voltage, high-capacity 
Federal lines already extend from east- 
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ern generating plants to the Puget Sound 
area. But these are not sufficient to 
transport the amount of power needed, 
Loadings on the present lines will in- 
crease to what engineers call the point 
of marginal stability by 1960-61 unless 
the Rocky Ford-Tacoma line is added. 
“Marginal stability” means that failure 
under fault conditions of any one of a 
combination of lines would cause all 
others to fail. ‘Thus, without the Rocky 
Ford-Tacoma line, failure of any one 
of the vital present circuits would cause 
failure of all others, which would disrupt 
service over the entire area served by the 
western half of the power pool. Obvious- 
ly electric power service to such a wide- 
spread and important area cannot be left 
on that kind of a basis. 

But it is not only because the line is 
needed for service to the people of the 
Puget Sound area that I state it has 
been misunderstood. From a purely fi- 
nancial point of view, and in terms of 
dollars and cents, the line will be of ad- 
vantage to the Government. 

The annual cost of the Rocky Ford- 
Tacoma line will be in the neighborhood 
of $324,000 per year. By reason of the 
fact that the line will reduce losses in 
transit from generating plant to load 
center, power and reactive with a value 
of at least $410,000 per year will be saved. 
This alone represents a cost advantage 
to the Government of $86,000 per year in 
excess of the total line cost. Let me ex- 
plain for a moment what is meant by 
transmission losses. Each transmission 
line can carry only a given amount of 
power with the greatest economy. If 
more than this amount is forced over 
the line, it becomes less efficient. Kilo- 
watts which could otherwise be sold— 
and used to meet the needs of consum- 
ers—are wasted. Without the Rocky 
Ford-Tacoma line, loadings on the pres- 
ent circuits would be forced into this 
uneconomical, wasteful range. 

In addition, however, to this $86,000 
per year gain, is another direct gain to 
the Government which can be directly 
associated with the Rocky Ford-Tacoma 
facility. This gain arises from the por- 
tion of the Priest Rapids plant output 
which will be wheeled over the line on a 
reimbursable basis. The Government 
will collect approximately $93,000 an- 
nually for carrying this non-Federal 
power. This brings the total benefits to 
the Government in excess of its costs to 
$179,000 per year. Let me recapitulate 
this statement. In power and reactive 
losses the Government will save $410,000 
per year. In wheeling revenues directly 
associated with the line, the Government 
will earn $93,000 per year. This is a 
total gain of $503,000 per year. But the 
Rocky Ford-Tacoma line will cost only 
$324,000 per year. Thus the dollar gain 
is $179,000 annually. 

But even yet we do not have the entire 
picture with respect to the advantages 
accruing from this line. The line will 
carry only a portion of the Priest Rapids 
power output. Other facilities which are 
now either in service or under construc- 
tion will transport the remainder. These 
facilities need not be expanded. In other 
words, the Federal system, by reason of 
what we call pooling, displacement and 
integration, can undertake this job of 
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wheeling Priest Rapids power with no ad- 
ditional capacity other than a small part 
of the capacity of the Rocky Ford- 
Tacoma line. The total wheeling rev- 
enues to the Government for handling 
Priest Rapids power—for performing the 
vital service of delivering Priest Rapids 
power to the points where it will be 
used—will exceed three-quarters of a 
million dollars per year. This substan- 
tial revenue will not, of course, accrue to 
the Government unless the Rocky Ford- 
Tacoma line is approved, for it is an 
essential part of the wheeling plans. 

By reason of the location of the Priest 
Rapids plant, wheeling of Priest Rapids 
power is of an additional particular ad- 
vantage to the Government. This large 
generating plant is located in close 
proximity to a major load area of the 
Administration. This load area includes 
the vital Hanford atomic energy works. 
The Government is now supplying— 
and without Priest Rapids would have to 
continue to supply—this load area from 
Federal plants which are located many 
miles away. With Priest Rapids wheel- 
ing, they can be served from a nearby 
local source. Obviously it is a saving to 
reduce the number of miles over which 
power must be transmitted. This is a 
saving not only to the Government but 
also to the region itself. For in the same 
fashion that Priest Rapids power will 
serve Government loads as the nearest 
source, so will the Government in turn 
supply equivalent power to Priest Rapids 
purchasers from the nearest source. 

Wheeling means that the output of 
the Priest Rapids plant will feed into the 
Federal system at the Bonneville Power 
Administration’s Midway substation and 
that the Administration will in turn de- 
liver equivalent amounts of power to the 
widely scattered purchasers of Grant 
County Public Utility District. By this 
step real efficiency and real integration 
of the power resources of the Govern- 
ment and of the Pacific Northwest are 
moved forward. Priest Rapids becomes 
a part of the Northwest power pool. 

The Congress has heard many times 
on this floor the story of the advantages 
of the Northwest power pool. This pool 
performed a vital service in World War 
II and it is still performing a vital serv- 
ice. The key to the pool is integration, 
hydraulic and electrical. Integration 
means, quite simply, a linking together 
of the generating plants and the load 
centers by means of high capacity lines 
so that power will move freely from 
each generating plant to the closest load 
centers and so that plant operations may 
be coordinated to improve and to sup- 
plement each other. BPA’s grid system 
in the Northwest is the “bulk carrier” 
which makes this integration possible. 
Non-Federal power projects, for efficien- 
cy, must be linked to this system and 
the system must be reinforced as neces- 
sary to make this possible. 

I would like to emphasize to the Con- 
gress that wheeling service by the Gov- 
ernment will be strictly on a cost basis. 
The Government will not subsidize non- 
Federal operations. Its charges for 
wheeling will be based upon its actual 
costs. While the Government can wheel 
at less cost than would arise from the 
construction of separate facilities to ac- 
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complish the same service, this difference 
in cost arises because of the advantages 
of integration and pooling. 

The Priest Rapids plant is a major de- 
velopment on the main stem of the Co- 
lumbia River. It is being financed en- 
tirely by a local agency of my State, the 
Grant County Public Utility District. 
This district, backed by purchase com- 
mitments from 12 different utilities of 
the Pacific Northwest, has undertaken 
complete financial responsibility for the 
generating plant. The district desires 
and is required by law to make a wide- 
spread distribution of the plant output. 
Its 12 customers represent both large and 
small distributors, publicly and privately 
owned, serving areas widely scattered 
throughout the region. The Federal 
transmission grid of the Northwest is 
the only transmission system which 
reaches into these scattered areas and 
which is capable at reasonable cost of 
carrying power to them. 

I should like to refer once again to the 
great financial responsibility which the 
Grant County Publie Utility District has 
undertaken with respect to financing the 
Priest Rapids plant and which the 
Chelan County Public Utility District is 
undertaking with respect to the Rocky 
Reach plant. Both of these public util- 
ity districts are agencies of my State of 
Washington and I am proud that they 
have been willing to endeavor to con- 
struct badly needed new generation ca- 
pacity on a non-Federal basis. The in- 
vestments which will be made nonfed- 
erally for these plants are counted in 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. This 
non-Federal action reduces the pressure 
on the Congress for new appropriations 
for the construction of Federal projects. 
Yet I say to you in all truth that the 
people of my State, and the people of 
the Pacific Northwest generally, can- 
not continue in their efforts to finance 
new hydroelectric projects unless we are 
willing to encourage them. We must 
encourage them by taking a reasonable 
responsibility for transmission when this 
is essential to the feasibility and econ- 
omy of a project, or when it is essential 
to being able to achieve the maximum 
production of the project through inte- 
gration, or when it is essential to fulfill 
requirements for widespread distribution 
of the project output. Investments re- 
quired to be made by the Federal system 
to accomplish wheeling and thereby to 
encourage non-Federal generating plant 
construction are insignificant in light of 
the many times greater sums represented 
by the investments in the generating 
plants. In a region which faces an im- 
minent power shortage, it.is particularly 
important that such encouragement be 
given. 

Before closing, I should like to com- 
ment that in my opinion the Bonneville 
Power Administration has clear-cut 
legal authority to enter into wheeling 
for the Priest Rapids and Rocky Reach 
plants under the Bonneville Project Act. 
The authority of the Bonneville Act is 
further supplemented in the case of 
Priest Rapids by the Priest Rapids Act. 
Therefore it seems quite clear to me that 
the Congress has before it no issue of 
legal authority. 
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In conclusion, therefore, I recommend 
and urge that the Rocky Ford-Tacoma 
and Chief Joseph-Rocky Reach-Valley 
lines be given favorable consideration. 
I further urge that the Congress recog- 
nize the necessity for and the advantages 
of the wheeling principle, which is so 
important to the preservation of the 
pooling and integration advantages 
demonstrated by the Northwest Power 
Pool. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield 
to my colleague from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I would like to ask 
my colleague from the State of Wash- 
ington if it is not true that the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration now is 
wheeling substantial quantities of non- 
Federal power? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. It wheels 
power for private power companies, it 
wheels power for many of the public 
utility districts, it wheels power in many 
sections of our State and Oregon as it 
necessarily must, because the Bonneville 
Power Administration is the great dis- 
tributor of power in the States of Oregon 
and Washington. No other organiza- 
tion has the distribution system to wheel 
power all over the vast area of these 
two States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And it is com- 
pletely beyond understanding how this 
report of the committee could say that 
this would establish a precedent. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. It is to 
me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it not true also 
that ultimately this transmission line 
would carry three-fourths of the capac- 
ity that would be utilized for Federal 
power and only one-fourth for the 
Priest Rapids power? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Priest Rapids 
power is not Federal power. It is public 
power, generated by a public agency? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And is it not also 
true that the wheeling is really done 
largely by displacement of certain 
power? ‘There is no great mass move- 
ment of energy for a long distance. It 
is diverted from the Priest Rapids plant 
down to the atomic energy plant and 
replaced by Bonneville on the west side 
of the State to serve customers of the 
Priest Rapids Utility District. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. That is 
a correct statement. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. Is it not true also that 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
will receive payment for this wheeling 
that will not only pay for the wheel- 
ing, but enhance the Bonneville Power 
Administration from the standpoint of 
their own overhead and return to the 
agency a profit? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The engi- 
neers of the Bonneville Administration 
tell me that the Federal Government will 
obtain wheeling charges that will repay 
the Federal Government the cost of the 
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line, the interest on the investment, op- 
eration and maintenance, and every- 
thing of that nature and still leave the 
Federal Government a profit of $179,000 
= year over and above all costs of the 

e. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his state- 
ment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, under the Comprehen- 
sive Flood Control Act of 1938, many 
reservoirs were authorized, including 
two on the Big Sandy River. I am 
speaking of the Fishtrap Reservoir and 
the Pound Reservoir in eastern Ken- 
tucky and southwestern Virginia. Here- 
tofore the Corps of Engineers had stated 
that those reservoirs were not feasible. 
The budget was submitted before the 
disastrous flood hit eastern Kentucky on 
the 29th day of last January. That 
flood, according to an estimate of the 
Army engineers, brought about damage, 
at a conservative estimate, of more than 
$38 million to the Big Sandy River Valley 
alone; yet these two reservoirs would 
have prevented the major part of this 
flood damage. 

Later, on May 13, 1957, General Per- 
sons of the Army engineers, in a letter 
to me stated that one of these projects 
has a cost-benefit favorable ratio of 1.97 
to 1. The engineers state they can use 
$140,000 for planning purposes during 
the next fiscal year for each of these 
reservoirs. 

That figure is for planning purposes 
only. However, in the same letter, Gen- 
eral Persons stated that— 

The President has directed that our fiscal 
year 1958 expenditures, as estimated in his 
budget presented to the Congress, be con- 
sidered as the maximum that can be made 
within the overall fiscal policies of the ad- 
ministration for that year. Since no funds 
are included in the budget for the Pound 
Reservoir, no funds can be utilized for this 
project and meet the administration’s ob- 
jectives. 


I received similar correspondence on 
the Fishtrap Reservoir. 

I am just wondering how long the Ap- 
propriations Committee will let a policy 
of this kind control, especially when it 
is shown beyond peradventure that if 
these reservoirs had been constructed 
prior to this year’s disastrous floods, 
thousands of people would today have 
their lifetime savings which they lost; 
hundreds of businesses completely wiped 
out would be in existence today, and 
hundreds of lost homes would still be 
standing—yet, in the face of all this 
tangible, irrefutable evidence of suffer- 
ing, of loss of life and property, they 
say approval of money requests for proj- 
ects having a 2-to-1 favorable benefit- 
cost ratio cannot be given because it is 
contrary to administration policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
pay my compliments to the members 
of the distinguished Committee on 
Appropriations for the splendid work 
they have done on this bill. In my 
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opinion, it is one of the most states- 
manlike presentations that I have seen in 
my 5 years as a Member of this body. 
I know that the press frequently refers 
to this bill as the “pork barrel bill.” But, 
I can say on the basis of my personal 
experience that if you lift the cover off 
this one, there will be very little pork in 
it. I happen to be one of those who 
wanted a project in this bill, which was 
not included. I refer to the Pajaro River 
project in my district, a project which 
required $25,000 for investigation. There 
has been some flood-control work done 
on this river. The figures upon which 
those works were constructed were based 
on a flood which was exceeded by 100 
percent in the December 1955 floods. 
That is the reason I came before the 
committee and requested $25,000 for the 
purpose of looking into this matter and 
determining whether or not new works 
were needed in the light of new figures 
which had been compiled after the most 
recent flood. The committee refused my 
request on the ground that it was not in 
the President’s budget. I am willing to 
abide by that and I will not present an 
amendment to insert the $25,000 here in 
the House because every Member was 
treated alike whether he was Republican 
or Democratic and whether he came from 
the South or North or East or West. If 
the project was not in the budget, the 
committee did not include it. I want to 
commend them for that, but I tell them 
frankly that I shall try to have it in- 
serted in the other body, but I shall not 
try here today. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I com- 
mend the gentleman on his very fine 
statement. As he well knows the Pajaro 
River runs a good many miles through 
his district and runs along the edge of 
my district. When it does flood, it is 
very unkindly to him but very kind to 
me because it floods in his direction 
rather than mine. But I would like to 
reassure the gentleman that I am avail- 
able to assist him in any way possible in 
his efforts to get this project taken 
care of. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentleman. 
He has always been a splendid teammate 
and I am sure that between us and with 
the assistance of our colleagues in the 
House and in the other body, the Pajaro 
River will be taken care of. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and its staff for 
the courteous and attentive hearing 
given to myself and my constituents. I 
particularly appreciate this when one 
considers the monumental task. that 
faced this committee in hearing over 
700 witnesses and inquiring into 285 
projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
time to first direct a question to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. We 
who are most familiar and most directly 
concerned with the Flaming Gorge Dam 
in Utah are particularly concerned that 
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construction of this dam proceed at 
least at the rate provided in the justi- 
fication and as represented to the com- 
mittee. To do this the $4,800,000 re- 
quested in the budget for this purpose 
must be made available. Because of talk 
from some quarters that these funds 
might not be used for this purpose, in 
appearing before the committee I asked 
that such funds of $4,800,000 be ear- 
marked for the Flaming Gorge project. 

In the committee report at page 19, 
I am pleased to note this proviso: 

The funds recommended for the projects 
and activities covered by this appropriation 
are distributed as follows: Flaming Gorge 
unit, Utah, $4,800,000. 


Then it proceeds on down through 
the units in this category to the total 
of the full appropriation of $25,142,000. 

The question I would like to ask is this: 
Does this earmark the sum of $4,800,000 
of the appropriation for construction of 
the Flaming Gorge project? 

Mr. JENSEN. My answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question is “Yes.” The com- 
mittee placed this language in the re- 
port that the gentleman has just read, 
and which reads: 

The funds recommended for the projects 


and activities covered by this appropriation 
are distributed as follows: 


Then it names the projects and the 
amounts which the committee has agreed 
to appropriate for each one of these 
projects. When that language and the 
figures are shown so plainly as they are 
in this report, the gentleman should be 
very happy because this is earmarking 
the figures for those specific projects and 
they cannot be changed unless changed 
on the floor of the House or in the Senate 
or in the conference, which I do not an- 
ticipate will happen because those proj- 
ects are all good projects. Iam sure that 
the gentleman and the people he repre- 
sents in the great State of Wyoming 
should be and will be very happy with the 
appropriation made in this bill. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman who has the floor has en- 
deared himself to the Members of Con- 
gress, and I can say that, I am sure, for 
those on both sides of the aisle, because 
the gentleman never asks for anything 
that is not fair, proper, and just. For 
that reason we have earmarked these 
funds so specifically for the gentleman 
and for the fine people he represents. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. I wish to associate my- 
self with the gentleman from Wyoming 
in expressing gratitude to this subcom- 
mittee and to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in general for their very splendid 
work. This illustrates the thoroughness 
by which they have operated in earmark- 
ing specifically for these projects as to 
what they are to get and clarifying ex- 
actly what is to be done. I also want to 
thank the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] and the other members of the 
committee for the courtesy shown our 
Governor and the representatives from 
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our State who appeared before the com- 
mittee, as well as for the thorough 
manner in which they have studied these 
different projects. The number of wit- 
nesses interviewed was tremendous. I 
assume that other members of the com- 
mittee, being present, concur in this and 
that the funds are so earmarked. 

I thank the gentleman from Iowa. I 
thank the committee for so earmarking 
these funds for this very important 
project. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I assume that the other mem- 
bers of the committee, having heard 
the answer of the gentleman from Iowa, 
agree with him with respect to the effect 
of this language as included in the re- 
port. I am pleased that the committee 
has so earmarked the $4,800,000 for con- 
struction of the Flaming Gorge Dam. 
There certainly can be no doubt that 
that has been done and that such is not 
only the intention of the committee, but 
that it is the intention of the House in 
acting upon the bill. 

Some of us are of the opinion that 
more money should have been allowed to 
provide for the most orderly and most 
economical construction of these proj- 
ects. That such was not done is cer- 
tainly not a criticism of the committee. 
The committee allowed the full budget 
requests for which we are most grateful, 
and which we also believe to be more 
than justified. As it has been stated, in 
no instance did the committee allow 
more than the amount requested in the 
budget, or allow for projects not re- 
quested. 

I had hoped that plans would be com- 
plete so that construction could be com- 
menced this year on the Seedskadee par- 
ticipating project in Wyoming, and on 
some of the other participating projects 
in other States. The funds requested to 
complete the advanced planning of these 
projects and for other advanced planning 
should be granted so as to permit an 
orderly construction program. 

In the committee report it is stated 
with regard to the Shoshone extensions 
unit of Wyoming: 

At the time of the hearings the Bureau 
testified that the $500,000 budgeted for this 
project should be deleted since there is at 
the present time no local interest in it. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe it would have 
been more accurate if the reason had 
been stated as a lack of unanimity of sup- 
port for this project and a need for fur- 
ther information with regard to the 
availability of water and other factors. 
The official position of the State of 
Wyoming, as expressed by the Wyoming 
Natural Resource Board, the responsible 
agency, adopted after hearings were held 
at Cody, Wyo., on February 23, with re- 
spect to funds requested for construction 
of this project is as follows: 

Construction of the Oregon Basin division 
of the Shoshone extensions unit should not 
be undertaken until such time as further in- 
formation in regard to the following mat- 
ters are available: 

(a) Are the water users in the lower Grey- 
bull River Valley interested in obtaining a 
supplemental water supply under this pro- 
posed project? 

(b) Would this be the most economical 
means of providing a supplemental water 
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supply for the lower Greybull River Valley 
users? The answer to this should be avail- 
able after information on costs of the pro- 
posed lower Sunshine Reservoir are available. 

(c) Data in regard to the possibilities of 
providing a supplemental water supply to 
the Gooseberry Creek Basin under the pro- 
posed Oregon Basin project should be 
obtained. 


I believe that that more correctly ex- 
presses the situation with regard to this 
project than does the testimony of the 
Bureau as recited in the committee 
report. 

In the committee report, page 14, the 
committee criticizes the Bureau wit- 
nesses and their presentation of the 
projects, and in so doing refer to testi- 
mony on the. Owl Creek unit in Wyo- 
ming. It is not my purpose to defend 
the Bureau. Iam certainly of the opin- 
ion that they should give full, complete, 
and accurate information to the com- 
mittee. I think this holds true as to any 
information that is requested of them 


by any Member of the House. I am in- 


terested, though, that this reference 
should not be interpreted as a reflection 
on the Owl Creek project in Hot Springs 
County, Wyo. This is a small project. 
The total cost of such is $3,756,300. It 
is, however, a project of great impor- 
tance to the people who live on the lands 
to be served, and the people of the sur- 
rounding area. Many things have hap- 
pened to delay this construction. I am 
pleased to say that the funds allowed in 
this bill will see the project virtually 
completed. 

This is a project which supplies sup- 
plemental water to over 13,000 acres. As 
such it is critical. Without this supple- 
mental water farming this land is not 
economical over the long pull. This has 
been particularly proved in the past few 
years when we experienced a substantial 
drought. In computing henefits, it may 
be assumed that a fraction of an ade- 
quate water supply will raise a propor- 
tionate share of the crops, but from my 
own observation of this area and others, 
I can certainly testify that such is not 
the fact. During the recent drought 
years when an inadequate water supply 
was availabie, no crops whatsoever were 
raised. This had a devastating effect, 
not only upon the farmers, but upon the 
surrounding communities. 

This is one of the best of the Missouri 
Basin projects. The irrigators will pay 
a greater percentage of the cost, or, in 
other words, there will be less assistance 
from power than on any other project 
of the Missouri Basin constructed to 
date. 

The final prime contract for construc- 
tion of the dam has been let. The funds 
allowed in this bill will permit early con- 
struction. There is no question about 
drainage problems because the land has 
actually proven its susceptibility to irri- 
gation. There will be no costs of opera- 
tion during the development period, as 
the district will immediately assume op- 
eration of the project. It is a good 
project and will be of great benefit to the 
Stability of the area, contributing to the 
economic well-being of the Nation. 
Time does not permit me going into this 
in further detail, but I did want the 
Members of this House to know that be- 
cause of the mention of this project in 
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the committee report and the criticism 
of the Bureau testimony with respect 
thereto, this should not be construed as 
a criticism of the project itself. 
VERNAL AND PAONIA PROJECTS SHOULD BE 
CONSIDERED 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee recommendation for $25,142,000 
for upper Colorado project is a conserva- 
tive one, in view of the fact that an ap- 
propriation of $33 million would be more 
economical than the $25,142,000; and 
also in veiw of the fact that nothing 
is in the recommended appropriation of 
$25,142,000 for the Vernal and Paonia 
projects. The detailed reports and plans 
for these projects had not reached the 
Department of Interior when the budget 
was drawn, but have since arrived. 
These two projects should have been in- 
cluded. 

I am making no effort to amend the 
bill here, but I have testified before the 
Senate committee in the hope that at 
least $144 million will be added. With 
the above exception, I urge approval of 
the committee recommendation plus the 
Vernal and Paonia for reasons as fol- 
lows: 

A. Developments since budget was 
made make an increase of budget re- 
quest advisable, for example, Vernal and 
Paonia; detailed plans are now in hands 
of Department of Interior. 

B. More than $13 million has been 
wisely spent on upper Colorado project. 

C. Contracts have been let—nothing 
saved by delay. The wheels of progress 
are now turning. To stop them would 
gather rust and be more costly because 
contractors’ overhead continues and they 
charge more where the job is on a stop- 
and-go basis. 

D. The winning bid on the Glen Can- 
yon Dam is a most favorable one. It 
was $108 million, or $27 million under 
the $135 million estimated—or about 25 
percent saving. To interrupt this would 
be a sin. 

E. The $25 million will not come out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets. Almost every 
cent will come from the reclamation 
fund earmarked solely for reclamation 
and paid in by Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming and Utah, the beneficiaries. 
These States paid in almost $25 million 
last year and due to land rentals, oil, 
mineral and gas leases will be paying in 
around $30 million a year by 1970. 

F. This appropriation is a loan not a 
grant. For example, the entire $57 mil- 
lion cost of the Flaming Gorge Dam will 
be paid back and interest will be paid on 
$51 million. All but one-half of 1 per- 
cent of Glen Canyon Dam costs will be 
repaid. Interest will be paid on $281 
million of the $298 million total. 

G. While the costs will be considerably 
less than was expected when Congress 
authorized the project the benefits will 
be far greater than expected. For ex- 
ample, since Congressional authorization 
of the upper Colorado project, the 
Aneth oilfields in Colorado and Utah 
have made tremendous strikes of gas and 
oil and are estimated as being possibly 
one of the greatest fields on the hemis- 
phere. The exploitation of this field will 
be aided by the upper Colorado project; 
also the recent development work on oil 


_ Shales and rare minerals. A vast treas- 
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ure chest will be unlocked and made 
available to the Nation. 

Delay in appropriations will save noth- 
ing, cost more and put off the time when 
vast revenues will come pouring in 
through the sale of power from the huge 
dams, the opening of a vast storehouse 
of mineral wealth, new industry, more 
tax revenue and a transformation in the 
agriculture of counties that have been on 
drought relief. 

At least $14 million should be added 
for the Vernal and Paonia projects for 
reasons as follows: 

The Vernal unit was not in the budget 
because at budgetmaking time the final 
draft and plans had not been completed. 
They have been completed since that 
time and are now in the hands of the 
Secretary of Interior and will reach the 
committee. 

It will be an outright calamity if 
$500,000 to $750,000 is not appropriated 
for each unit to start the projects now. 
It will cost $6,875,000 to complete the 
Vernal unit. The area served is largely 
livestock and dairy, 122 miles from a 
railroad and cannot economically ship 
in feed grains. Records show that in 
the past 20 years there has not been a 
single year in which their lands have had . 
an adequate water supply. Crop fail- 
ures are common. Livestock people are 
being forced out of business as a result 
of drought conditions year after year. 
The reservoir would impound 40,500 
acre-feet of water, bring in no new lands 
under cultivation but provide a supple- 
mental water supply for 15,000 acres now 
partially burning up. It would provide 
1,500 acre-feet of culinary water to 
Vernal, Maeser, and Naples and extend 
culinary water supply out into the sur- 
rounding rural areas. 

The Vernal unit is economically 
sound; it was authorized by Congress in 
the upper Colorado bill, and the water 
so sorely needed is only being wasted 
downstream. 

COLORADO RIVER WATER SUPPLY AMPLE FOR BOTH 
LOWER BASIN AND UPPER BASIN STATES 

Mr. Chairman, questions which con- 
tinue to be raised about the adequacy 
of the water supply for the Colorado 
storage project and participating proj- 
ects authorized for construction by 
Public Law 485, 84th Congress, for which 
appropriation of funds is currently be- 
ing sought, make it advisable for me to 
set the record straight. 

On May 21, 1957, Utah’s Governor, the 
Honorable George Dewey Clyde, was 
asked at the hearings of the committee 
the following question by Hon. Lovis C. 
Razaut, the committeeman from Michi- 
gan: 

Mr. Rasavut. I want to ask you about the 
amount of water in the river. You feel 
that there will be plenty of water in the 
river now? 

Governor CLYDE. Yes, sir. I am familiar 
with the characteristics of flow of the Colo- 
rado River over a period of 35 years, that 
having been my profession of a hydrologist 
and civil engineer. I am convinced the 
water is there. The regulation (of flow) is 
all that is required to make it available to 
the upper and lower users in the proportions 
fixed by the compact, according to their 
entitlements. 


The Governor of Utah was formerly 
dean of the School of Engineering at 
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Utah State University. He knows water 
engineering from A to Z, and the Colo- 
rado drainage system in particular. He 
is an authority and one of the most re- 
liable ones in this field. 

Only this week I propounded Repre- 
sentative RABAUT’s question to Mr. Ival 
V. Goslin, engineer-secretary of the 
Upper Colorado River Commission, 
which is the legal entity of the Upper 
Colorado Basin compact. Mr. Goslin’s 
statement is exactly the same as Gov- 
ernor Clyde’s statement, which is un- 
equivocally “Yes; there is ample water.” 
Mr. Goslin obtained his data from Geo- 
logical Survey reports. 

Careful studies of the streamflow rec- 
ords and other pertinent data on uses 
of water in the upper Colorado River 
Basin indicate the average annual flow 
of the Colorado River at Lee Ferry, 
Ariz.—the dividing point between the 
upper and lower basins—under virgin 
conditions which would have been 15 to 
15% million acre-feet during the 1896- 
1956 period. Virgin conditions or the 
virgin flow of the river refer to the 
amount of water that the river would 
have at the given point could it be re- 
constructed to the conditions which 
would prevail if the river were unde- 
pleted by the activities of man. The 
virgin flow is obtained by adding to the 
measured historic flow at the given point 
the estimated consumptive use of water 
above that point. Of the 15-plus mil- 
lion acre-feet total average annual flow, 
7% million acre-feet are apportional to 
the lower basin, and 744 million acre- 
feet to the upper basin by the 1922 Colo- 
rado River compact. Projects which 
are already constructed and presently 
authorized projects in the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin will consumptively use 
about 2% million acre-feet per year. 
There are, then, at least 5 million acre- 
feet of consumptive use per year still 
to be utilized in the upper basin States 
before full development of the water re- 
sources is attained under their 1922 com- 
pact apportionment. 

A study of the streamflow character- 
istics on a periodical basis reveals the 
following facts: 

The annual flows of the Colorado 
River are highly variable. During the 
42-year period 1914-56 there were 12 
years during which the measured his- 
toric flows at Lee Ferry have exceeded 
16 million acre-feet. During this same 
period there were 12 years in which the 
annual discharge has been less than 10 
million acre-feet. The virgin flows of 
the Colorado River at Lee Ferry have 
varied from a maximum of 24 million 
acre-feet in 1917 to a minimum of 5% 
million acre-feet in 1934. 

It is evident that the upper basin 
needs to provide reservoirs for storing 
water during years when it is in abun- 
dant supply and holding it for use in 
subsequent years when the supply is low. 
This holdover storage is needed not only 
to make possible the use of the 744 mil- 
lion acre-feet apportioned by the 1922 
compact, but also during some years to 
take care of present uses and uses by 
projects authorized in Public Law 485. 

Every engineer and hydrologist who 
has studied the upper Colorado River 
has arrived at the conclusion that long- 
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time cyclic carryover storage is essen- 
tial in connection with the further de- 
velopment and utilization of the water 
resources. This is the conclusion of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. It is the con- 
clusion of the engineering firm of Leeds, 
Hill & Jewett in their report, Depletion 
of Surface Water Supplies of Colorado 
West of the Continental Divide, prepared 
for the State of Colorado. It is also the 
conclusion of the Upper Colorado River 
Commission. 

The period from 1914-30 was one 
of generally high flows. During this 
period, the Colorado River water sup- 
plies were adequate for the upper basin 
to meet the Lee Ferry delivery obliga- 
tions, to provide the 74% million acre- 
feet of consumptive use allocated to the 
upper basin and to furnish water to 
store in holdover reservoirs. During the 
25-year period 1931-56 carryover stor- 
age water would have to be used 12 years 
to meet the Lee Ferry deliveries, present 
uses in the upper basin, and water uses 
of the newly authorized participating 
projects. 

Also, during this period, the carryover 
storage water would have to be used 17 
years to meet Lee Ferry deliveries and to 
provide a full 7% million acre-feet for 
the upper basin. During the 1914-56 
period, there would have been sufficient 
water available to meet the delivery at 
Lee Ferry and to permit a total annual 
consumptive use in the upper basin of 
7% million acre-feet, provided adequate 
holdover storage capacity were provided. 

Now is the time to provide the neces- 
sary storage capacity in the upper basin 
of the Colorado River by constructing 
the authorized storage units of the Colo- 
rado River storage project. If the large 
reservoirs at Glen Canyon, Flaming 
Gorge, and Nacaho are to be constructed 
with a minimum of interference with 
established water needs, a large part of 
this necessary holdover capacity will be 
provided before much additional con- 
sumptive use development is made. Con- 
structing holdover storage reservoirs as 
soon as possible is essential to permit 
filling of the inactive storage capacity 
in the bottom of the reservoirs without 
interfering with existing water rights. 
In addition, providing new reservoir 
storage capacity ahead of additional 
consumptive use developments will per- 
mit the initial filling of the reservoirs 
with minimum interference with existing 
irrigation and power installations. 

Mr. Edwin G. Nielsen, Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation 
for Irrigation and Power, says today the 
average flow of the Colorado River from 
1914 to 1945, as carefully measured, is 
15,638,000 acre-feet. The upstream use 
is approximately 214 million acre-feet 
which leaves an average of 13,138,000 
acre-feet flow at Lee’s Ferry. The actual 
measurement, however, is 13,719,000 
acre-feet at Lee’s Ferry, 714 million acre- 
feet which the upper States guarantee 
to the lower basin States, plus 500,000 
acre-feet evaporation from the dams 
when built, and there is an unused bal- 
ance of 4,719,000 acre-feet still remain- 
ing for use of the upper basin States 
which would take 6 million acre-feet to 
supply the dead storage at Glen Canyon 
Dam, plus 1 million for dead storage at 
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Flaming Gorge, or a total of 7 million 
acre-feet before the project will be in 
operation. 

This amount of water would be sup- 
plied in 2 normal years or in 1 year 
like 1952 or almost in 1 year like we 
expect 1957 to be. In conclusion Com- 
missioner Nielsen says: “You can see 
that there is plenty of water to play with, 
with a comfortable margin.” 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday there arrived in Washington 
from Europe and from Canada, forty- 
odd members of parliament from 12 of 
the NATO countries. Now, I cannot pro- 
scribe the rules of the House, and I do 
not intend to, to say where they are at 
this moment, but they are in town. They 
are being briefed at various places; the 
State Department, the Pentagon. They 
have been over in the other body. They 
were over there for lunch and were re- 
ceived on the floor. Tomorrow they will 
go to Norfolk to visit the US-CAN head- 
quarters. I think it is worthwhile that 
we stop and notice something that we 
sometimes overlook, and that is the fact 
that the supreme command for the naval 
forces of NATO is here in the United 
States at Norfolk. These members of 
parliament from these 12 allied and 
friendly nations will be the guests at 
Norfolk tomorrow and Friday of Admiral 
Wright, the supreme commander of the 
Atlantic forces. I am sure that every 
Member of the House wishes to join with 
me in welcoming these distinguished 
guests, many of whom are the senior 
members of either the defense commit- 
tee or the committee on foreign affairs 
of their parliaments, our friends and 
allies, to this all too brief visit to Wash- 
ington and Norfolk. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much in- 
terested in two paragraphs in the report 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
this legislation. One is found on page 
12. I am interested in it because as a 
member of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee it has given us considerable con- 
cern, to me particularly. I refer to local 
cooperation, and on page 12 under that 
heading it states: 

The committee is seriously concerned 
about the lack of local contribution on many 
of the local flood protection and harbor 
projects. It feels that where there is a major 
flood-control problem on the large interstate 
rivers that the Federal Government logically 
can assume the greater portion of the cost. 
On those projects that are intrastate and 
often of a strictly local origin and benefit, 
the local interests should rightfully provide 


a substantial portion of the costs of the 
projects, 


Now, the -reason I express interest in 
that is because at the top of page 13 
there is a paragraph thai explains the 
reason therefor. It states: 

The committee was concerned to find that 
22 completed local flood-protection projects 
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were not being maintained satisfactorily by 
local interests. This failure of certain lo- 
calities to live up to their responsibilities 
under the law will be taken into account in 
consideration of future requests for appro- 
priations for additional projects in these 
areas. 


The reason I call that to your atten- 
tion is simply this, that in many of the 
projects that come before us there is 
always the question of local contribution 
on the intrastate waters, and where there 
is little attempt at local contribution, 
then evidence is presented before the 
Committee on Appropriations that there 
is neglect of these projects, and there is 
little responsibility to maintain that 
which we get for nothing. There is 
little recognition that the taxpayers’ 
money from all over the country is going 
into these projects, many of them of 
necessity. But, when we wipe out the 
local contribution, the localities, the 
communities and the States have little 
or no interest in maintaining those 
projects. 

For my own part I want to compliment 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
putting this in bold type in the report, 
and I assure you, as a member of the” 
Public Works Committee, that they have 
my support, because I have seen too 
many of these projects that have come 
before us recently in the present public 
works bill that we are working on now 
and trying to clean up so that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations can do a job 
with it. In the State of Connecticut 
only recently they have had tremen- 
dously bad floods. In that bill the 
budget is recommending a high or rea- 
sonably high local contribution. 

While I want to see my friends in Con- 
necticut get these projects, nevertheless, 
I do believe local contributions are vitally 
necessary. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman for his very 
fine statement. Iam sure that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and especially 
the Public Works Subcommittee hence- 
forth will look with a jaundiced eye on 
projects in which there is little or no 
local contribution. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman and would 
like to say to the gentleman that the 
attitude he has expressed is the attitude 
of every member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations dealing with these funds. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank the gentleman. 
I might say that in the bill before us at 
last there is provided the balance of the 
money for a project in my area known 
as Jones Inlet. We have laid out that 
money in my county over a period of 
many years, and I am glad the final rec- 
ognition of it has come in this bill. I 
hay the committee for that recogni- 

ion. 
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I hope that in the future my commit- 
tee, in cooperation with the Committee 
on Appropriations, will look over these 
projects and recognize the fact, which I 
have experienced all my life, that when 
we contribute something to these proj- 
ects, then we are going to see that they 
are maintained. It is a responsibility of 
these communities to see that these 
flood-control projects are maintained 
after we spend the money to do the 
work. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that we are not proceed- 
ing in regular order, and I demand the 
regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order 
is now being followed. The gentleman 
does not state a point of order. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I endorse the state- 
ments that have been made by my col- 
leagues on the very fine work done 
by the distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions. 
Theirs is indeed a most difficult assign- 
ment which they have handled. cour- 
teously, carefully, and capably. 

I presume that all of us are disap- 
pointed when projects on which we are 
seeking approval are not included. That 
certainly is not a reflection on the fine 
work this committee does. I recognize 
that the efforts to stay within budget 
limitations has played an important part 
in selection of the projects now included 
in this year’s bill. I do not feel that this 
is always the best procedure. The Bu- 


‘reau of the Budget recognizes one set of 


standards; the Congress may wish to 
recognize others. The Bureau of the 
Budget undoubtedly refiects the thinking 
of the current administration, but the 
majority of the Congress is of another 
political faith and it is well within the 
range of probability that our projects 
suffer accordingly. I do not feel that 
the Congress should be tied to the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget, 
nor do I consider the Bureau of the 
Budget infallible in its thinking and in 
its recommendations. 

I have a particular interest in two 
small items which are not included in 
this bill. The House Committee on 
Public Works has authorized a review 
by the United States engineers of the 
proposed routing of the Intracoastal 
Waterway from Carrabelle to St. Marks. 
The present authorization is for the 
Crooked River route. I have requested 
that consideration be given to a change 
in the authorization via the Alligator 
Point route. The latter is 18 miles 
shorter and involves 1 highway bridge 
instead of 3. It would be much less 
expensive to dredge and, I believe, less 
expensive to maintain. The Intracoastal 
Waterway from Carrabelle to St. Marks 
has been authorized, but not constructed. 
The increasingly heavy flow of water- 
borne traffic into St. Marks requires that 
consideration be given to this matter. 

The Committee on Public Works also 
has authorized a review of the channel 
needs of St. Marks, Fla., which is the 
eastern terminus of the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway. The present harbor at 
St. Marks is maintained at a depth of 
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6 feet and a width of 50 feet. A mini- 
mum of 12 feet by 200 feet is a necessity. 
In my statement before the subcommit- 
tee I pointed out that several hundred 
craft use this port each week, and the 
list includes oil barges, construction- 
material barges, commercial fishing ves- 
sels, and pleasure craft. Navigational 
aids are totally inadequate. As a result, 
the cargo craft and the larger commer- 
cial and sporting craft find it necessary 
to come and go only during daylight 
hours and when the tide is high. 

The sum of $10,000 is needed for the 
necessary surveys which are a part of 
the reviews by the engineers. 

I made an earnest appeal to the com- 
mittee that these items be included even 
though they are unbudgeted. 

I have a similar great interest in the 
channel improvement in the harbor at 
Port St. Joe, Fla. Although there is not 
a budget recommendation, I feel that it 
is a serious oversight not to include in 
this bill improvement for Port St. Joe 
Harbor in Florida. The present channel 
depth is 32 feet. A 35-foot channel was 
recommended by the United States engi- 
neers and authorized by the Congress. It 
will cost approximately $114 million with 
a small additional maintenance cost. 

According the the Government reports 
for the year 1955, there was handled 
through the port of Port St. Joe 1,909,032 
tons of waterborne commerce. Port St. 
Joe was only outranked in Florida, in the 
amount of tonnage handled, by Tampa, 
Jacksonville, Port Everglades, and 
Miami. 

The terminaling facilities at Port St. 
Joe for bunker C fuel oil is 275,000 bar- 
rels. Port St. Joe is the terminal for the 
southeastern pipeline and has terminal- 
ing facilities for 980,000 barrels of gaso- 
line and light fuel oil. Terminating 
facilities are available for bunkering 
Navy and other type vessels. At the 
present time bunker C fuel oil is being 
delivered to Eglin Air Force Base and is 
also being furnished to the United States 
district engineers at Mobile for equip- 
ment at times when operating in this 
area. 

The development of the Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee Valley Waterway will 
make it possible to barge bunker C fuel 
oil from the terminaling facilities at Port 
St. Joe to various inland ports (including 
Fort Benning, Ga.) along this route. 
This additional potential business is 
estimated at 50,000 short tons annually. 

St. Joe Paper Co. has recently com- 
pleted, at a cost in excess of $500,000, a 
Sheet-piling, concrete-topped bulkhead 
which will permit docking of tankers 
and other vessels with draft of 35 feet, 

The Glidden Co. has installed a tall- 
oil plant in Port St. Joe, which will be in 
operation this month, with estimated 
production of 25,000 tons, a percentage 
of which will be exported in tankers. 

The General Chemical Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. is now 
erecting a liquid-alum plant in Port St. 
Joe which will necessitate the importa- 
tion of bauxite. 

With the approval of the United States 
engineers and the Coast Guard the E. I. 
du Pont Co. is now in the process of 
erecting facilities for handling explo- 
sives through the port of Port St. Joe, 
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These facilities will be made available to 
other companies producing and shipping 
explosives. 

It is to be anticipated that the study 
now being made by a Government 
agency as to the suitability of various 
ports for handling explosives will show 
Port St. Joe to be one of the most ac- 
ceptable ports on the gulf and will pos- 
sibly have priority over other ports, in 
that it will already be handling ex- 
plosives. 

Thirty-seven feet depth over the bar 
and 35 feet depth in the channel will 
mean that several square miles of nat- 
ural deep water in St. Joseph Bay will 
make accessible to the Navy a landlocked 
bay on the Gulf of Mexico in close prox- 
imity to Tyndal Field, Eglin Air Force 
Base, and Pensacola Air Base and would 
seem to add to the advantages to be 
gained by making the deep water of St. 
Joseph Bay accessible to the Navy. 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
St. Joseph Bay and the harbor of Port 
St. Joe only have a diurnal tidal rise of 
1.4 feet and do not enjoy the advantages 
of a tidal rise of 3 to 5 feet which prevails 
at all eastern seaboard ports and most of 
the gulf ports. Under extreme northerly 
wind conditions, we frequently experi- 
ence a minus 3 feet below mean low tide. 

With the recently created port au- 
thority it is to be anticipated that addi- 
tional port and dockage facilities will be 
made available in the near future. 

The present trend to the considerably 
larger ships makes it very important that 
this rapidly growing port have improved 
depth facilities. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to com- 
ment briefly on the very important 
central and southern Florida project. 
There has been question of the amount 
of local participation, although I hardly 
think there can be question of the im- 
portance of the project. Actually, I feel 
that it can clearly be shown that Florida 
is meeting its full part of the cost in 
that local interests are bearing a full 
39 percent of the total project cost for 
the first phase of the central and south- 
ern Florida project. 

The cost of the local flood-control 
district to date indicates that $23.4 mil- 
lion have been made available to this 
project to finance the requirements of 
local cooperation. Eleven million dollars 
of this amount came from general reve- 
nues of the State of Florida, the bal- 
ance from an ad valorem tax levy on 
all real property in the 17 counties of the 
flood-control district. 

When the project was started in Jan- 
uary 1950 the works and assets of the 
old Everglades Drainage District were 
incorporated in the Federal-State plan. 
These included canals and rights-of-way 
which were actually usable in the proj- 
ect. These works, representing a signifi- 
cant start on the overall project in the 
Everglades and lower east coast area 
cost the taxpayers of Florida $18 million 
to construct. However, local interests 
are given no credit under project financ- 
ing for this substantial contribution in 
the form of completed works. 

In addition to the works included in 
the Federal-State plan, it is necessary 
that individual landowners and drainage 
districts provide on-the-land water-con- 
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trol works to regulate ground water ele- 
vations in the South Florida area. It is 
estimated that such on-the-land works 
in the Everglades agricultural area rep- 
resent an expenditure by private land 
owners of approximately $24 million to 
date. Similarly, the landowners in the 
coastal areas in Palm Beach, Broward 
and Dade Counties have spent approxi- 
mately $21 million to provide their need- 
ed water-control facilities to augment 
the works of the Federal-State project. 

To summarize the activities of local 
interests to date, the following substan- 
tial contributions have been made: 


Cash contributions__....-.._. $23, 400, 000 
Everglades Drainage District 
WOLKI a Se n d 18, 000, 000 


On-the-land water control_._... 45, 000, 000 


86, 400, 000 


From the foregoing it is apparent 
to me, and should be equally apparent 
to any unbiased observers that the citi- 
zens of Florida are bearing more than 
their fair share of the cost of this flood 
control and water-conservation project 
in central and southern Forida. 

Assets of former works, 16 to 18 millions. 


Costs incurred by local interests, 1949-57, 
$23,458,433. : 

Appropriated by Congress, $38,074,000. 

Local budget, fiscal year 1958, $6,318,800. 


Flood experience (Corps of Engineers) 


Damages Savings 
1947, u 9 Jp iisa Eip $59, p OOO. 
1956, October —_ 52.4... 1, 800, 000 
1957, January..-------.----- a 025, 000 |}$19, 825, 000 
10-year period: 
Le epee see = ae ere 59, 000,000 |.......-.... 
BRE GENER ryote ES 49, 800,000 |............ 
pT: ee eS Ce oe 5 000000 Foo sols 
FOND ss el 400 00 fee asec, 
ph SEs «ee ee 2, 500,000 |-.-.--.--... 
i n Dae Sots shee Ast ta talk Pua i geile’ 
ps De st a A 20,000,000 | 13,000,000 
EY Be ste aa esta na | ein = ibaa A aig ciesoree 
gL pei 5 peas UA Saye atthe Rats) 2 Ab piel nae 
Sb: eae oe ST 1, 300/00): joss iu. 
A e EPE PE AE REAT 5 9, 025, 000 7, 500, 000 
Totaly. a Se ienna 157, 525,000 | 20, 500, 000 


This is a flood-control project of great- 
est importance. Very substantial bene- 
fits are anticipated and I believe the re- 
turns to the Federal Government in the 
development of the area and subse- 
quently in taxes cannot fail to be many 
times the amount to be expended. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to thank the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in behalf of 
myself and my constituents for the won- 
derful work they have done for my dis- 
trict, especially in the field of flood con- 
trol. If I had the time to outline what 
it has meant to some of my communi- 
ties to be taken out of the danger of 
these annual floods, you would find it 
rather an inspiring picture. 

Most of these flood projects, certainly 
in my district, have been self-liquidat- 
ing. I know in 1 community 1 flood 
would have cost that community or that 
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area $34 million, and that expense would 
have recurred with every flood. 

We hear a great deal about pork bar- 
rel, and that sort of thing, but these 
projects are self-liquidating. I know of 
another community which I wish this 
Congress could see. I went through 
there at a time when the floodwaters 
were up to the second story of buildings, 
where the library was ruined and price- 
less books and other objects were de- 
stroyed. Today, after the big floods of 
1956, they are not disturbed at all. 

There is a project in this bill which I 
do not like to oppose and I am not here 
for the purpose of opposing it. It is 
with regard to what is known as the 
Kinzua Dam, in which my Pennsylvania 
colleagues are greatly interested. The 
trouble with this project is that it is 
going to displace something like 600 to 
1,000 of my constituents. They are Sen- 
eca Indians. They are on the land by 
virtue of treaties executed back in 1794. 
This treaty was, of course, in behalf of 
the Six Nations of which they are a part. 

I do not know how well you know some 
of these Indians. I have known my In- 
dians for more than 50 years. I have 
known them well. I played against them 
in football. They have a unique record, 
as you people may not know. Many of 
them have gone to college, especially at 
the time of the Carlisle Indian football 
teams, with which some of you people 
may be familiar. 

I happened to play against an Indian 
by the name of Bemis Pierce, a marvel- 
ous player, a fine man. I remember the 
time he came to our house for dinner. 
My children were small then, a little girl 
about 5 years old and a boy 6 years old. 
After dinner Bemis sat there in a rocking 
chair. We had taught our children to 
kiss us before they took their nap in 
the afternoon. I can see that little girl 
now, a redhead. She kissed her mother 
and then kissed me, and then she looked 
at this. great brawny powerful Indian in 
the rocking chair, looked him over for 
half a minute, and then she walked 
over and climbed up in his lap and 
kissed him. 

I wish your people could have seen 
the expression on his face. He knew 
that he was accepted, he knew that we 
had for a him a profound respect and 
consideration. 

Later on, when the children were older, 
we were camping over in Allegheny 
State Park. An Indian moved in there 
and set up his tent and started making 
baskets. My son wandered over there. 
He was about 12 years old. In a little 
while I saw he was pounding a log with 
an axe. He kept pounding on it until 
I knew he must have blistered his hand. 
I walked over and introduced myself to 
the Indian. He said, “I know you. I 
played on the Carlisle team. My name 
is Hawley Pierce.” I said, “I remember 
you very well, and your fine people, too. 
What has become of Bemis?” I said. He 
said, “He is out in California.” I said, 
“Was he in the war?” “No,” he said. I 
said, “Were you in the war?” “Yes, I 
was in the First World War,” he said. 
“What division were youin?” “I was in 
the war 17 months before America got 
in,” he said. “I went up into Canada 
and tried to enlist and they would not 
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take me because I was an American In- 
dian, so I took a cattle ship and went to 
Ireland and joined an Irish brigade.” 

He got out a blanket and unrolled it 
and said, “I thought you might be inter- 
ested in these things.” He had every 
medal within the gift of the English 
Government for heroism except one, and 
there he had a letter from the War De- 
partment saying, “Send us your address 
and we will send you this medal.” 

That one man, the Indian Hawley 
Pierce, saved the lives of thousands of 
men. A great tribute was paid to these 
Seneca Indians in the war. They vol- 
unteered, they went over in the war, 
and they fought heroically. The Eng- 
lish officers paid high tribute to them. 
The Seneca Indians are a high class of 
people. 

They have lived on this land. They 
have the deep roots that we have in our 
homes. I want to see the Pennsylvania 
people have their flood control, but the 
only difficulty with this Kinzua Dam 
project is that we displace these Indians 
and their homes. 

Then we will say, “Well, what differ- 
ence does it make. They will get big 
pay. We will see that they get justice 
and equity.” Justice is a fine word, but 
it is not the last word between man and 
man. To say, give every man his just 
wage and compensation is not the 
answer at all. Who pays a mother for 
a long night’s vigilance, the father for 
his toil, the soldier for his wounds, the 
hero for giving up his life? Who paid 
Jesus for his agony, Whitman for his 
poetry, William Morris for his labors for 
social benefits? 

If our work is not done for pay and 
compensation, what is it? It is love. 
We love our Indians up there. They 
are a high-class, law-abiding people. 
We cannot say, “Well, they are Indians; 
just move them off.” 

I remember being down in Johnstown, 
Pa., some years ago. That city is down 
in the valley, as you know. I was up on 
the high cliffs with a grown man. He 
pointed down to the city with pride and 
said to me, “You know, I was a small boy 
when the flood came. You see those 
monuments glistening in the sun over 
there? My people probably are buried 
there; the unidentified dead are buried 
there.” 

He said, “There were just a few of us 
young boys left. All of my family were 
wiped away. We sat down with other 
orphans and wondered whether we 
should go to Pittsburgh or some other 
city and try to get along. But, finally, 
we decided no. This is the place where 
we have lived. Our father and mother 
and brothers and sisters have lived here. 
Let us stay here. Every day of my life 
I have tried to contribute something to 
build up this city. Do you see that office 
building over there? I own that build- 
ing. We have prospered. I love this 
city. We have helped to rebuild it.” 

Now that was a horrible experience 
when they had that flood that washed 
away that city. Yet, those people re- 
mained there and struggled on. But, 
my Indians cannot do that. Their land 
is going to be taken from them. Where 
are they going to go? You worry about 
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refugees from abroad, but where are my 
Indians going? I believe there is an 
alternative to this plan for this dam. I 
am quite sure that there are several al- 
ternatives. I hope this Congress will 
think this thing over before they displace 
my splendid Indians for whom I have 
very great respect. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should first like to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] upon his 
highly interesting statement with regard 
to the Kinzua Dam construction proj- 
ect on the upper Allegheny River, which 
is provided for in the pending appropri- 
ation bill, H. R. 8090. 

Shortly, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] will offer an 
amendment to save the taxpayers $1 mil- 
lion by striking that sum, which is pro- 
vided in the pending bill for the con- 
struction of the Kinzua Dam in conjunc- 
tion with the Allegheny River Reservoir 
project, Pennsylvania and New York. I 
Shall support this amendment, and in 
connection therewith I should like to 
bring to the attention of the Committee 
of the Whole a letter addressed to the 
Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, chairman, 
House Committee on Appropriations, un- 
der date June 5, 1957, by the National 
Wildlife Federation. I shall read it to 

ou: 
s NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1957. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Appro- 
priations, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CANNON: Your committee will 
shortly be marking up and reporting the pub- 
lic works bill, including 1958 appropriations 
for civil functions for the Corps of Engineers. 
We have been asked to present tor your con- 
sideration the views of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs with respect to 
the $1 million proposed in the budget for the 
commencing of the construction of the Kin- 
zua Dam on the upper Allegheny River in 
Warren County, Pa. The Pennsylvania fed- 
eration, an affiliate of the National Wildlife 
Federation, believes that this money should 
not be appropriated and that construction 
of the Kinzua Dam should not begin until a 
new and complete survey is made of alter- 
native methods to prevent floods and achieve 
the purpose for which this project is 
proposed. 

A resolution to this effect was adopted 
unanimously by the board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania federation at a meeting held 
March 29, 1957, at Harrisburg. A copy of 
that resolution is attached. We respectfully 
call it to your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
CHARLES H. CALLISON, 
Conservation Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN’S 
CLUBS—KINZUA DAM RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Corps of Army Engineers have 
recommended the erection of a dam on the 
Allegheny River near Kinzua in Warren 
County and an appropriation for $1 million 
for initial construction cost is presently 
listed in the President’s budget; and 

Whereas the total cost of the dam will be 
more than $100 million; and 

Whereas other adequate flood-prevention 
measures costing considerably less have not 
been studied by competent engineers; and 

Whereas the said dam will destroy valu- 
able recreational facilities; and 
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Whereas it will be necessary to break a 
treaty with the Seneca Indians if the said 
dam is erected: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the PFSC oppose the erec- 
tion of the proposed dam on the Allegheny 
River at Kinzua in Warren County until 
(1) a complete survey and appraisal of all 
alternative methods to prevent floods is 
completed; (2) it is determined that the 
proposed dam is economically justified; and 
(3) a public hearing is held before a Con- 
gressional committee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all Pennsylvania Congress- 
men and Officials of the National Wildlife 
Federation be notified of our opposition to 
the $1 million appropriation or any other 
appropriation for this dam. 


The distinguished Governor of the 
State of New York, His Excellency the 
Honorable Averell Harriman, is also in- 
terested in opposing the start of con- 
struction of this dam and in protecting 
the rights of the Seneca Indians’ reser- 
vation lands. I shall read to you the 
following telegram which I received on 
Monday last from Governor Harriman: 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
Hon. JoHN J. ROONEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am advised that an amendment to strike 
from the Public Works Appropriation Bill $1 
million to start the Allegany Reservoir proj- 
ect will come up on the floor of the House 
tomorrow or Wednesday. I hope you will 
support the amendment. The Seneca Indi- 
ans have presented an impressive series of 
documents on an alternative proposal which 
has apparently not received careful study by 
the Corps of Engineers. Until that study is 
made there is no justification for. going 
ahead with a plan that will deprive the 
Senecas of their reservation lands in viola- 
tion of long-standing treaty rights. 

AVERELL HARRIMAN. 


While I realize that practically every 
Member here on the floor of the House 
has some project in which he is inter- 
ested contained in the pending bill I do 
trust that support will be given to the 
amendment to be offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Therė was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 

For the prosecution of river and harbor, 
fiood control, shore protection, and related 
projects authorized by law; detailed studies, 
and plans and specifications, of projects (in=- 
cluding those for development with partici- 
pation or under consideration for participa- 
tion by States, local governments, or private 
groups) authorized or made eligible for se- 
lection by law (but such studies shall not 
constitute a commitment of the Govern- 
ment to construction); and not to exceed 
$1,600,000 for transfer to the Secretary of the 
Interior for conservation of fish and wildlife 
as authorized by law; to remain available 
until expended, $422,186,800: Provided, That 
funds appropriated herein may at the dis- 
cretion and under the direction of the Chief 
of Engineers be used in payment to the ac- 
counts of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Yakima Reservation; the Confederated Tribes 
of the Warm Springs Reservation; the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Umatilla Reserva- 
tion; or other recognized Indian tribes, and 
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those individual Indians not enrolled in any 
recognized tribe, but who through domicile 
at or in the immediate vicinity of the reser- 
voir and through custom and usage are 
found to have an equitable interest in the 
fishery, all of whose fishing rights and inter- 
ests will be impaired by the Government in- 
cident to the construction, operation, or 
maintenance of The Dalles Dam, Columbia 
River, Washington and Oregon, and must be 
subordinated thereto by agreement or liti- 
gation: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this act shall be used 
on the project “Missouri River, Kansas City 
to mouth,” for any purpose other than bank 
stabilization work: Provided further, That 
not to exceed $3 million of the funds pro- 
vided herein shall be available for the con- 
struction of small authorized projects se- 
lected by the Secretary of the Army the cost 
of which is not in excess of $400,000 and any 
such project shall be completed within the 
funds herein appropriated. 


Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 
4, line 8, stike out “$422,186,800”" and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘‘$421,186,800”; and on page 
5, line 7, insert “Provided, That none of the 
funds in this paragraph appropriated shall 
be used for the construction of the Allegheny 
River Reservoir in Pennsylvania and New 
York.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
attempt to save a million dollars that to 
my mind will be utterly wasted; and the 
things that will be done with the money 
if the $101 million it involves is used will 
be a great deal worse than what we are 
being asked to do at this time. 

You have heard what the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED], said about 
this reservoir when he spoke a moment 
ago, how he described the situation of 
the Indians in that place, how he told us 
that these Indians, 10,000 of them, as I 
understand, would be driven out of their 
homes if this project were put through 
in violation of a treaty that was made 
between the Indians and the United 
States. 

The project itself is at the very least 
five times as big as it should be. If it 
were going to be a project at all it should 
not provide for more than 200,000 acre- 
feet of storage. The whole picture is 
this: The greatest flowage on record at 
the point of the dam site is in the neigh- 
borhood of 60,000 cubic feet per second. 
It would take 3 or 4 days to fill up the 
200,000 acre-feet of storage. 

To start with, this was to be used as 
a flood-control project. It now appears 
that it is not much of a flood-control job, 
because it is absolutely too big for that. 
The story has come to be that it is going 
to result in a control of the flowage of the 
Allegheny River down into the Ohio. 
That was not the first thought. There 
were four different stages under which 
they got up to this point in the size of 
the thing, and without any real merit 
for the work that the engineers did. We 
have had altogether too many projects 
up there by the engineers that absolute- 
ly could not be justified; and, frankly, I 
have felt and I think other people who 
have studied it have felt, that there was 
no reason for our going into this kind of 
project. If they want to come back with 
a project for a small storage at this site 
it undoubtedly could be considered; but 
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for all that is involved here to be appro- 
priated at this time is just another step 
in the low benefit ratio proposition that 
you get on these engineers projecis. 

I hope that the House of Representa- 
tives will accept this amendment and 
that it will be adopted. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret, more than 
you can possibly know, that it becomes 
necessary for me to oppose this pro- 
posed amendment. However I must do 
so because of the preponderance of tes- 
timony developed in our hearings in 
favor of this reservoir. 

I have attended all of the hearings 
on this particular project. In fact I have 
an almost perfect record for attend- 
ance at all of the hearings for this bill. 

I listened to almost 800 witnesses on 
this bill. I therefore believe I am fair 
in stating that the testimony of the pro- 
ponents for the Allegheny River Reser- 
voir greatly outweighs the evidence of 
those opposed. 

Now, the chief reason for opposition 
to this reservoir is because the Seneca 
Indians have a treaty dating back to, I 
believe, 1794, with the United States 
and they feel that this treaty should 
not be broken. 

As a matter of fact they have resisted 
for years the construction of this dam 
and would not grant the engineers per- 
mission to make a survey, so much so 
that the engineers had to go to the Fed- 
eral court for a decision in the matter. 

Of course, if necessary, the Govern- 
ment could exercise the power of emi- 
nent domain. 

I am sure that no one who is familiar 
with me will accuse me of not being 
willing to help our Indians. 

Those of you who have served with 
me on the Interior subcommittee will 
attest to what I have at least tried to 
accomplish for them in their health pro- 
grams and particularly in tuberculosis. 

So I am not one of those who is de- 
termined to break a treaty. 

Many treaties with Indians from all 
sections of our country have been 
changed, some of them having more at 
stake, if that were possible, than the 
Seneca Tribe in this instance. 

I had the Library of Congress check on 
this for me and this is what they say: 
INDIAN TRIBES WHO Have BENEFITED FROM 

DaM CONSTRUCTION 

Flathead Indians of Montana: Receive 
compensation from a private company for 
use of dam site and flooding of reservation 
land. 

Warm Spring Indians of Oregon: Receive 
compensation from a private company for 
use of dam site. 

Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota: 
Receive compensation from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for flooding and other items, con- 
nected with dam construction. 

Nez Perce Indians of Idaho, Warm Spring 
Indians of Oregon, Umatilla Indians of Ore- 
gon, Yakima Indians of Washington: Re- 
ceive compensation from Federal Govern- 
ment for flooding of fishing sites at Celilo 


Falis on the Columbia and construction of 
Dalles Dam, 


Wind River Indians of Wyoming: Receive 
compensation from Federal Government for 
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inundation of reservation land, in connec- 
tion with Boysen Dam. 

Standing Rock Indians and Cheyenne 
River Indians of South Dakota: Compensa- 
tion for Oahe Dam on Missouri River. 

Lower Brule and Crow Creek Indians of 
South Dakota: Compensation for Randall 
Dam on Missouri River. 

Fort Peck Indians of Montana: Compensa- 
tion of Fort Peck Dam on Missouri River. 

Crow Indians of Montana: Projected Yel- 
lowtail Dam to carry compensation. 


The source of the information given 
by the Library of Congress is taken from 
the Office of Indian Affairs, Federal 
Power Commission, and Army engineers. 

I am interested in saving life and pre- 
venting property damage. 

The people of Pennsylvania towns be- 
low the proposed site of the Allegheny 
Reservoir have had many experiences 
from recurrent floods. 

Surely we must recognize the rights of 
other Americans in those localities espe- 
cially when our Indian friends can be 
recompensed by our Government. 

This reservoir project is a unit of the 
comprehensive plan for flood control and 
other purposes in the Ohio River Basin 
and is the key unit in the reservoir sys- 
tem for the protection of the Allegheny 
Valley, the metropolitan area of Pitts- 
burgh, and the upper Ohio Valley. 

Now my interest stems from the fact 
that this comprehensive plan was au- 
thorized by Congress in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of June 22, 1936, again in June 
1938 and modified by the Flood Control 
Act of August 18, 1941. 

Over 20 years of recurrent floods has 
seen, according to the testimony given 
us, the loss of 36 lives in 1936 and dam- 
ages of $231,492,000 based on values at 
the time of flood occurrences—that is 
1936 through 1956. 

These damages and deaths occurred 
in the Allegheny Valley below the Alle- 
gheny Dam and in the Ohio Valley to the 
vicinity of Wheeling, W. Va. 

‘It is estimated that on a basis of 
present-day values the damages would 
exceed $750 million. 

With the construction of this reservoir 
it is estimated that the city of Warren 
would have a 100 percent protection. In 
the 1956 flood Warren had a 4.5 million 
dollar damage. It would also give sub- 
stantial protection to Oil City and 
Franklin because it would control the 
upstream drainage from those towns. 

This is one of a series of dams, to 
prevent a repetition of the 1936 disaster 
in the Allegheny and Ohio. Valleys, of 
which 10 have already been constructed 
and to which no opposition was encoun- 
tered. 

Every phase of this project has been 
explored and studied and its economic 
justification has been proven. 

For over 20 years the Corps of Engi- 
neers have been studying this project and 
alternative plans. 

Every one of us concerned with proj- 
ects in our own districts have to depend 
upon the Army engineers recommenda- 
tions for those projects. They are the 
ones who, in my opinion, are best quali- 
fied to pass on the merits or demerits of 
a plan.. Who are we to pass on a techni- 
cal problem of engineering? 

The opposition would have us believe 
that the witnesses they brought forth 
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during our hearings in favor of divert- 
ing the waters of the Allegheny into Lake 
Erie were original and the best method. 
Why bless your hearts that was proposed 
in 1928—almost 30 years ago—and 
was considered by the Army Engineers 
in their early studies of the Allegheny 
Basin and was discussed in an unpub- 
lished report prepared by the Pittsburgh 
District at that time. 

The findings of that report and sub- 
sequent reports may be briefed as fol- 
lows: diversion for flood-control pur- 
poses, only, is not economically justi- 
fied; diversion for waterpower develop- 
ment would be of marginal justification; 
a major reservoir on the Allegheny River 
would be required in connection with 
any effective plan of diversion for flood 
control or power development; and the 
Allegheny Reservoir would not preclude 
the later development of waterpower 
by diversion. 

So you can see that the diversion to 
Lake Erie proposition was given a great 
deal of study 30 years ago and many 
times since. 

Now what other plan was considered? 
The Army engineers in their studies of 
this reservoir considered the construc- 
tion of smaller reservoirs at the selected 
site and smaller alternative tributary 
reservoirs. Comparison of the cost of 
developing a large volume of storage 
capacity in the Allegheny Reservoir with 
small volumes located in several trib- 
utary reservoirs is illustrated by the 
present-day costs of existing projects 
such as Tionesta Creek and East Branch 
Clarion River Reservoirs, constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers on tributaries of 
the Allegheny River. Based on an 
analysis made last year, storage capacity 
for the Allegheny Reservoir was indi- 
cated to cost $87 per acre-foot, as com- 
pared with $106 and $115 for the 
Tionesta Creek and East Branch Clar- 
ion, respectively. To substitute storage 
capacity equivalent to that in the Alle- 
gheny Reservoir in a number of small 
reservoirs would be more costly and 
result in substantially less effective con- 
trol of the floods. 

The analyses I just gave you were 
given me by one of the finest engineers 
in our Army civil works program—Gen. 
J. L. Person, the Assistant Chief of En- 
gineers for Civil Works. 

General Person is very well qualified 
to give us his opinion on this reservoir. 
Before being promoted to his present 
position he was Chief Engineer for the 
Ohio Basin and is intimately familiar 
with all phases of flood protection in 
that area. 

As far as I am concerned I shall take 
the advice of the fine Army engineer. 


General Person says in summary: 

Based on our studies of possible alterna- 
tive measures, it appears that the Allegheny 
Reservoir as now planned provides the most 
practical solution of the flood problem in 
the Allegheny Basin. You may be assured 
that we are attempting to work closely with 
the Indians in order to arrive at mutually 
acceptable arrangements. 


Mr. Chairman, and my colleagues, I 
sincerely hope that this amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
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this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in not to exceed 40 minutes, 
the last 5 of which are to be reserved to 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The 
unanimous consent request refers only 
to the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending 
amendment and all amendments to the 
pending amendment. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
pros and cons of this Allegheny River 
Reservoir have been pretty well discussed 
from the point of view of the immediate 
cost-benefit ratio and the like, and we 
have heard quite a little about the matter 
of the displacement of the Indians. I 
should like to address myself to a phase 
of the matter which I am sure has. not 
been presented as yet. It has to do with 
the longtime cost-benefit ratio. 

I am sure every Member of this body 
has heard of the Pittsburgh story. You 
have heard how that city, practically 
ruined by the great flood of 1936, has 
come back to be the boom city perhaps 
of the entire world, where we have sky- 
scrapers going up, public improvements 
of all kinds, where we have a definite 
renaissance throughout the entire city 
of Pittsburgh. What is the reason for 
it? One of two reasons why the Equita- 
ble Life Insurance Co. and other billion- 
dollar investors were willing to come to 
Pittsburgh was that this Congress in its 
wisdom set up the great Allegheny- 
Monongahela flood-control program. 
The other reason of much lesser im- 
portance was smoke control. 

I say to you right now that that metro- 
politan area which is advancing to this 
Government over a billion dollars a year 
in income tax money would not have 
existed in its progressive form if it had 
not been for the flood control program, 
of which this dam is one of the key dams. 
I would say to you that in the years 
ahead if this dam were not saving so 
much as $5,000 in actual damage, what it 
would result in psychologically in the 
development of the Allegheny River is 
just beyond imagination. 

That river presently is in the beginning 
stages of becoming one of the greatest 
industrial regions in civilization, and this 
is the dam which will give the flood con- 
trol protection, which will impound the 
water for that industrial use. which will 
eliminate the pollution of the Allegheny 
River, which will give the people along 
that entire 150 miles of stream an oppor- 
tunity to develop it into an area of tre- 
mendous prosperity, that will pay for 
itself many, many times over without 
any thought whatsoever of the cost- 
benefit that may result in so many inches 
or feet of flood protection. 

I would say to every Member of this 
Congress that the day is coming when 
we are going to have to harness every 
drop of water that falls in America and 
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use it over and over and over. But this 
great river, the Allegheny, which helps 
form the Ohio, is in the process now of 
becoming just as great as I have indi- 
cated it will become. I would say to you 
that the United States Government will 
receive back in taxes 10 times as much 
as it pays for this most worthwhile 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SAYLoR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
delighted that I was just preceded by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
CorBETT], because he has pointed out 
just why a dam of this size should not 
be authorized. 

The proponents of this large dam, 
which will be the largest dam erected by 
the Army engineers east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of the Mason- 
Dixon line, use the flood of 1936 at Pitts- 
burgh as the primary reason for its con- 
struction. Let us look at a chart of the 
1936 flood at Pittsburgh and see what it 
discloses. i 

The highest flood of record on the 
Ohio River at Pittsburgh occurred 
March 18, 1936. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey statistics show that on 
March 16, 1936, the mean flow at Pitts- 
burgh was 100,000 cubic feet per second. 
This flow rose to 200,000 cubic feet per 
second by March 17. On March 18, 1936, 
it passed the flood stage of 210,000 cubic 
feet per second, and the flood crest of 
574,000 cubic feet per second occurred 
between 10 and 12 p. m. on March 18, 
1936. The daily mean flow of March 18, 
1936, was 465,000 cubic feet per second. 
This fiood stage lasted until March 21, 
1936, when the waters receded to about 
150,000 cubic feet per second. 

During the same time, the Allegheny 
River at Kinzua gage shows that on 
March 16, 1936, the daily mean flow was 
16,500 cubic feet per second; there was 
the same flow on March 17, 1936; on 
March 18, 1936, it rose to 16,900 cubic 
feet per second; on March 19, 1936, it 
rose to 21,100 cubic feet per second; 
and, on March 20, 1936, 2 days after the 
flood crest passed Pittsburgh, the Alle- 
gheny River at Kinzua gage reached its 
peak flow of 24,000 cubic feet per second. 

Therefore, the Allegheny River, by the 
Government’s own figures, contributed 
less than 4 percent to the floodwaters 
of Pittsburgh in the 1936 flood. 

In other words, it contributed an in- 
finitesimal amount of water to the flood 
in the Pittsburgh area. It is therefore 
apparent that the principal purpose of 
this dam is not flood control, but is a 
water-supply project—in fact, is so de- 
scribed in House Document No. 491 of the 
83d Congress—and is a pollution-control 
project. Neither water supply nor pol- 
lution control is properly a responsibility 
of the Federal Government, and there 
should be, as required by law of this 
Congress, a contribution by the people in 
the area for that part of the dam not 
chargeable to flood control, navigation, 
fish and wildlife, and recreation. 

Let me make this crystal clear. Iam 
not opposing flood control. I am in fa- 
vor of flood control, but where a project is 
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for other purposes, then that part not for 
flood control should be governed by the 
laws of the land and require local par- 
ticipation. 

Now if this Congress means what it 
says, then that rule applies to the State 
of Pennsylvania as well as to the other 
47 States. Let me request the other 
Members from Pennsylvania not to be 
afraid to look at this project merely be- 
cause it is in our own State. I say to 
all the Members who come from Penn- 
Sylvania, let us have the moral courage 
to stand upon principle and say that we, 
as Members of Congress, having passed 
a law requiring local participation in 
multiple-purpose dams, expect that law 
to apply equally to all States and to all 
projects. 

That, my colleagues, is one of the basic 
issues we must decide by our vote on this 
amendment. 

I am happy to note that no one who 
has spoken on this bill or on this amend- 
ment has attempted to dispute the facts 
I presented to you under general debate. 
The reason is clear. They cannot be- 
cause they are from the records of Con- 
gress and the Appropriations Committee 
hearings from 1936 to date. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. HOLLAND] asked me today whether 
or not I ever read the report and survey 
that was conducted in 1907. I did. 
That project recommended a dam on 
the Allegheny River of 80,000 acre feet, 
to be used only for flood control. The 
dam that was authorized in 1936, with 
an increased safety factor, contained 
331,000 acre feet which was 4 times the 
size of the dam recommended in 1907. 
This dam, also, was only to be used for 
fiood control. 

The dam which you are authorizing in 
this bill is 14 times the size of the dam 
recommended in 1907. It is not a flood- 
control project. It is a multiple-pur- 
pose project without the usual require- 
ments of reimbursement for municipal 
and industrial water supply as specified 
by law. These facts are uncontroverted. 

Another reason we should adopt this 
amendment is that construction of this 
dam will violate one of the oldest treaties 
of the United States and deprive the 
Seneca Nation their guaranteed treaty 
rights. The Pickering Treaty of No- 
vember 11, 1794—Seventh United States 
Statutes at Large, page 44—should be 
fully respected: 

Now, the United States acknowledge all 
the land of the aforementioned boundaries 
to be the property of the Seneca Nation; and 
the United States will never claim the same, 
nor disturb the Seneca Nation * * * in the 
free use and enjoyment thereof; but it shall 
remain theirs until they choose to sell the 
same to the people of the United States, who 
have the right to purchase. 


In explanation of the above wording, 
Timothy Pickering, the personal envoy 
of George Washington, explained to the 
Indians: “As long as the moon rises, 
the river flows, the grass is green and 
the sun shines,” the Seneca Indian would 
remain undisturbed in his possession of 
this land. 

The Seneca Nation has not chosen to 
sell their land to the “people of the 
United States,” but instead they de- 
sire to keep the same and for years 
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have been endeavoring to protect their 
rights, and their property. 

As early as June 1938, the Seneca 
Nation of Indians made known their 
objections to the construction of a dam 
that would flood them from their home- 
lands in violation of the express treaty 
guaranties given to them by Congress 
163 years ago. In answer to that objec- 
tion, the then Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, by letter of 
June 18, 1938, stated: 

This matter was the subject of a con- 
ference held at Harrisburg on December 22, 
1936, at which representatives of this officer 
were present. It was agreed that legisla- 
tion by the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and the Congress of the United States 
would be necessary to effectuate this project 
as originally planned. It was also suggested, 
however, as a possibility that another place 
might be found which would not involve 
the Indian lands. * * * The Indians may 
rest assured that every effort will be made to 
protect their interest. 


During the intervening years, the In- 
dians made known their opposition to 
this dam to the proper administrative 
authorities. In each instance, as in 1938, 
the Seneca Indian was given assurance 
that his interest would be protected; that 
an impartial and complete engineer- 
ing survey and study would be made as 
to all possible solutions—only to find 
during these past 8 months, that con- 
trary to the promises made, the surveys 
and studies were concentrated wholly 
on the construction of Kinzua Dam and 
the deprivation of his homeland. 

. Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is an attorney. I know 
that his colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fenton] remarked that the Gov- 
ernment could in this instance have 
exercised the right of eminent domain in 
this project. Does the right of eminent 
domain supersede the supreme law of the 
land which in this case is a treaty? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It does not. We just 
had our attention called to 40 people in 
the gallery from the legislative bodies of 
12 friendly NATO countries. If we pass 
this bill and do not adopt this amend- 
ment, what we will actually be saying 
to those 40 people, to their legislative 
bodies, to their people—yes to all the na- 
tions of the world that a treaty with the 
United States which was signed by 
George Washington, our first President, 
does not mean anything and that we can 
break it. How can we ask these people 
from other nations to come here and 
enter into treaties and say that we are 
a nation that keeps our word. We ac- 
cuse Russia of not keeping her word and 
her treaties, but by this very act, unless 
this amendment is adopted we are break- 
ing a treaty that has existed since No- 
vember 11, 1794. Yes, if this amendment 
is not adopted the Indian proverb will 
once again be proven, “The white man 
speaks with a forked tongue.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, as a 
former member of the General Assembly 
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of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
I am shocked to see a Representative 
from Pennsylvania, and from Johnstown 
particularly, come before this House and 
talk against flood control. In the session 
of 1935, the special session of 1936, and 
the session of 1937, the first effort to 
harness the floodwater of Pennsylvania 
was started, and I know that my col- 
leagues, the gentlemen from Pennsyl- . 
vania [Mr. Fenton and Mr. JAMES], who 
were members of the general assembly, 
will verify that the first project at- 
tempted was to save Johnstown from 
being destroyed a second time. The 
large steel corporation in the Johnstown 
area had suffered great losses in the 1936 
floods and had halted all plans for ex- 
pansion. They had also threatened to 
move their mills from the city of Johns- 
town. The general assembly approved 
legislation to build around Johnstown 
the greatest flood-control system that 
has ever been built around any city. 
Millions and millions of dollars, as much 
as is going to be spent on this dam, was 
spent building a dam and spillways to 
protect Johnstown. In the hearings on 
flood-control legislation, representatives 
from Johnstown appeared demanding 
help to save their city and their indus- 
tries. Today we see a Representative 
from Johnstown, standing here in the 
House opposing flood control: To make 
possible this great flood-control project 
hundreds of homes had to be acquired. 
People were forced to evacuate their 
homes to build the dam for Johnstown. 
Now, the gentleman objects to this same 
method of acquiring land to protect all 
the people of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, the mayor of the city 
of Pittsburgh; the chairman of Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, Mr. Park Martin; aud the 
heads of all the industrial plants in the 
Allegheny and Monongahela great in- 
dustrial valleys support the building of 
this dam. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this amend- 
ment be defeated because I think you 
will agree with me that if the lives and 
property of the people of Pennsylvania 
are going to be saved from the ravages 
of flood the only way it is going to be 
achieved will be to carry out the entire 
program as originally planned by legis- 
lation. Then and only then will the 
fear of floods be ended. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ReEeEpD] says he fears that due to the size 
of this dam it will be used to generate 
hydroelectric power. This cannot be as 
there is a clause in the flood-control act 
of Pennsylvania providing that no dam 
can be used to generate electrical energy. 

I ask you to defeat this amendment 
for the sake of those people in Pennsyl- 
vania who need this protection. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. TI yield. 

Mr. CORBETT. I would like to em- 
phasize the last point the gentleman 
made, that in the agreement between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
the United States there was written in- 
delibly the proviso that there would be 
no power projects in connection with the 
flood-control dams. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I remember very 
distinctly, because the debate on this 
amendment caused the House to stay in 
session all night. 

Mr. CORBETT. And you were the 
gentleman working on that particular 
feature. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Icertainly was. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am thoroughly 
acquainted with this particular project. 
We have authorized and appropriated 
money for Boulder Dam, Trinity River, 
and projects all over the country, and I 
voted for them because I believed it was 
a disgrace to see the natural resources 
of our country going to waste. This is 
one of the most meritorious projects I 
know of, and I join with my friend from 
Pennsylvania, who is opposing this 
amendment in expressing the hope that 
it will be defeated. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Iam one of those peo- 
ple who has given the matter some 
thought. I support the inclusion of this 
project in the present budget program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is only one member of the entire 
Pennsylvania group, either Republican or 
Democrat, that is opposing the building 
of this dam, and knowing the conscious- 
ness of the people of his district about 
fiood control, the gentleman is not speak- 
ing for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. WIER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, this argu- 
ment reminds me of another of these 
problems with which we are confronted 
in the construction of major dams: Our 
decision has to be as to whether we are 
going to drown the people below the 
dam or drown the people above the dam. 
I am reminded somewhat of the Tuttle 
Creek situation where it was either the 
people above the dam who were going to 
be drowned or the people below the dam. 

Let me say at the outset that I am 
not at all acquainted with the situation 
in Pennsylvania, but I find myself here 
apparently in disagreement with many 
of my very good friends on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic sides. 

I am tempted to vote for the amend- 
ment and do so because of my close asso- 
ciation with many of the conservation 
organizations in my State and in my dis- 
trict which have mailed me a number of 
protests against this particular project. 

In addition to that I am tempted to 
oppose it on the basis of my understand- 
ing of the Seneca Indian treaty. On 
these two questions I have formed some 
opinion, and I have let it be known to 
my constituents in the State of Minne- 
sota, far removed, of course, from the 
particular project; nevertheless I have 
a responsibility to the conservation 
movement of that State, and I am usually 
led and guided by their decisions as to 
whether or not a project of this nature 
is inadvisable or whether it is one which 
can be favorably supported without great 
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damage to present or future national 
parks or national resources, 

So I want to make my position clear. 
I shall support the amendment on the 
basis of the information and the position 
of the conservation organizations of 
these United States as well as my respect 
for the treaty we have with the Seneca 
Indians of that particular territory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, time will 
not permit me to cover this subject as 
thoroughly as I would like to cover it. 
However, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that southwestern New 
York and northwestern Pennsylvania 
provides one of the greatest watersheds 
in the eastern part of the United States. 
The Allegheny River, contributing four- 
fifths of the flow, and the Monongahela 
River, one-fifth, join at Pittsburgh to 
form the Ohio River. In the spring and 
fall when these waters are at flood stage, 
this watershed contributes greatly to the 
devastating destructive floods which oc- 
cur, not alone on the Allegheny, but on 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers as well. 
The question before us is whether or not 
we should harness these waters for use- 
ful purposes, both domestic and indus- 
trial, rather than permit the devastating, 
recurring floods which are periodically 
visited upon us. 

I noted that in the recent Illinois flood 
3,500 people were evacuated, 17 lives were 
lost, and the property damage will run 
into millions of dollars. This same 
thing, in my opinion, could happen in the 
Allegheny Valley, as it did in 1936, un- 
less this project is constructed. 

A number of people have suggested 
that further study and investigation of 
the project should be made. 

This project was authorized by the 
Flood Control Acts of June 28, 1938, and 
August 18, 1941. Since these authoriza- 
tions, the Corps of Engineers has thor- 
oughly investigated all phases of flood 
control for the area; and numerous pub- 
lic hearings have been held, giving the 
interested people most directly affected 
a chance to express their views. How- 
ever, little or no objection was heard un- 
til recently. So you can readily see that 
over a period of 20 years all interested 
persons have had every opportunity to be 
heard on this project. 

After the devastating flood of 1936— 
with an estimated property damage of 
$728 million at present day price levels— 
and a loss of some 36 lives, the people in 
the Tri-State Area—Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and West Virginia—became aroused 
that something must be done to afford 
relief from the destructive floods in the 
Allegheny Valley. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House the loss of lives 
from these floods. I quote from a letter 
from the district engineer, Colonel 
Sprague: 

However, our records show that for the 
18-month period from March 17, 1936, 
through April 27, 1937 over 100 persons lost 
their lives due to three floods in the Pitts- 
burgh District. Since that time we have 
been subjected to nine additional floods, 
and while our records are inconclusive, it 
would be a safe assumption that many more 
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lives were lost due to these subsequent 
inundations, 


After the 1936 flood a Tri-State Au- 
thority was organized, and a plan of 
development was determined upon. The 
overall flood protective plan was pre- 
sented to the Congress, and in 1938 a 
program for construction of flood con- 
trol dams within the Tri-State Area was 
authorized. Since 1938, some ten flood 
control reservoirs have been constructed 
in the Upper Ohio, Beaver, Allegheny, 
and Monongahela Basins. The follow- 
ing are among those completed: Tygart 
River, Youghiogheny River, Loyalhanna, 
Conemaugh, Crooked Creek, Mahoning 
Creek, East Branch Clarion River, Tio- 
nesta, Mosquito Creek, and Berlin—the 
latter two being in northwestern Ohio. 

The key to the whole flood-control 
program is the one before you today— 
the Allegheny River Reservoir. It is the 
largest of these reservoirs yet to be 
constructed. 

Every phase of this project has been 
carefully studied and thoroughly ex- 
plored. Approximately $650,000 have 
been appropriated and expended for the 
project report, surveys, studies, plans, 
and specifications, over the past 15 or 20 
years. This project has been reviewed 
by the United States Engineers from 
every possible angle over a long period 
of years and the project has been found 
to be economically justified. 

One section of the report submitted to 
me by the district engineer, under date 
of February 5, 1957, states, and I quote: 

The best available summation of past flood 
damages in those portions of the Allegheny 
and upper Ohio River basins which would 
benefit from the Allegheny Reservoir is con- 
tained in Report on Allegheny-Monongahela 
Rivers and Tributaries completed by this of- 
fice in October 1949. At the time of the 
report the average annual direct flood dam- 
ages for the four major damage districts in- 
volved (Wheeling, Pittsburgh,.New Kensing- 
ton, and Kittanning) based on recurrence of 
natural flood stages of record and conditions 
and values as of June 1948 amounted to 
$10,034,000. At present-day price levels such 
direct damages would amount to approxi- 
mately $15,600,000. 


The most recent severe Allegheny 
River flood is that of March 1956. At 
that time, the city of Warren in my dis- 
trict was hit with an estimated property 
damage of $2,500,000. The Allegheny 
Reservoir would have been particularly 
effective in reducing the stage of this 
flood at various Allegheny River com- 
munities. For example, at Warren, 
where the highest flood stage since 1865 
was experienced, the reservoir would 
have effected a 9.5-foot reduction to be- 
low flood stage in the Allegheny River. 
At Oil City and Franklin, the flood stage 
would have been reduced 4.6 feet; at 
Kittanning and New Kensington, 2.8 
feet; at Pittsburgh, 2.5 feet; and at 
Wheeling, W. Va., 3 feet. 

I have also been advised by the United 
States engineers that the total average 
annual benefits which would result from 
the Allegheny Reservoir are estimated— 
January 1957 price level—to amount to 
$4,971,000; broken down as follows: 
flood control, $4,093,000; acid control, 
$375,000; and organic-pollution control, 
$503,000. 
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Many proposals have been offered the 
United States engineers. One was pro- 
posed, studied, and rejected. As to the 
diversion proposals, I merely want to 
state that I cannot understand how any 
river that is flowing south could be di- 
verted to flow north to empty into Lake 
Erie, unless there should be some magi- 
cal engineering technique of which I am 
unaware. However, under no circum- 
stances would we be interested in any 
diversion proposals to divert the excess 
water into Lake Erie as this water is 
needed for the domestic and industrial 
life of the Allegheny Valley, and the city 
of Pittsburgh with its 14% million people. 
Our objective is to harness and retain 
the water for use in the Allegheny Val- 
ley and not divert it to Lake Erie. 

Water is a precious commodity today; 
and I want to say to the House that we 
fully appreciate this great God-given 
natural resource we have in the Alle- 
gheny Valley—water. 

It is essential that we conserve every 
drop of water we possibly can. In low 
periods of water in the summertime, the 
need for water in a great industrial val- 
ley such as the Allegheny becomes of 
paramount importance. And the same 
situation, I might say, exists in many 
other areas throughout the Nation. 
Another great industrial valley adjacent 
to the Allegheny is the Beaver-Mahon- 
ing, serving the Youngstown steel area. 
It, too, needs programs for conservation 
of the water supply for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes for the people in that 


valley. 
Water. Water. It is the cry every- 
where. Our population is continually 


growing—it is 170 million today—and in 
the years ahead we will require double 
the amount of water that is available 
today. In the Allegheny Valley alone, 
some several million people are depend- 
ent upon the waters of the Allegheny 
River. One and one-half million of 
these people are in the great metropoli- 
tan area of Pittsburgh, and in need of 
water for industrial and domestic uses. 

The question is: Shall we harness and 
conserve these waters for useful 
domestic and industrial purposes, and 
other factors such as uniformity of 
stream flow and elimination of stream 
pollution; or shall we continue to permit 
the devastating floods—costing millions 
of dollars and loss of lives—which are 
periodically visited upon the Allegheny 
Valley. 

I say to the Members of the House that 
this project has been authorized for al- 
most 20 years. No opposition has been 
registered to any of the other 10 dams 
already constructed as a part of this 
program. 

Every phase of the project has been 
explored and studied at a cost of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and its 
economic justification has been proven. 

In my estimation it will be one of the 
greatest contributions that can be made 
for the conservation of water, elimination 
of destructive floods in the Allegheny and 
Ohio Valley, and for making available a 
water supply in perpetuity to the people 
of the Allegheny Valley and Pittsburgh 
It is a wise and sound investment of the 
American taxpayers’ dollars. 
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I sincerely hope that this amendment 
will be rejected. This project will mean 
much to the future generations and to 
the growth and development of the great 
State of Pennsylvania which I am proud 
and honored to represent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


OSTERTAG. ] 
Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 


think we should bear in mind that the 


amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] to strike out 
the appropriation designed for this Al- 
legheny Reservoir project, is primarily 
intended to postpone construction until 
alternatives have been explored and con- 
sidered. As I said during general debate, 
we all recognize, I am sure, that there is 
a definite need for flood control in the 
upper Allegheny region of Warren and 
the district represented by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield for a brief 
question. 

Mr. GAVIN. Why oppose it if you say 
we need it? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. As I said, there is 
need for flood control in the upper Al- 
legheny and in the area of Pittsburgh. 
But, my friends, this project far ex- 
ceeds flood control and the need for flood 
control. This project violates, as it is 
presently proposed, two very fundamen- 
tal principles. First it violates the prin- 
ciple of requiring local participation in 
the cost of local benefits. It also violates 
a treaty entered into with the Seneca 
Indians, a treaty entered into as far back 
as 1794 and signed by our first President, 
George Washington. 

Now, originally this project called for 
$6.5 million of Federal cost with $11 mil- 
lion of local interest and local cost. To- 
day it is $101 million with 100 percent 
Federal responsibility. Originally, back 
in 1936, the estimated acre-feet were 
331,000 acres of reservoir, and today the 
estimated acre-feet of destruction for 
the reservoir would be 1,125,000 acre- 
feet. The United States Geological 
Survey records show that 150,000 acre- 
feet will protect the upper Allegheny and 
the Pittsburgh area for flood control. 
That is one-sixth of the capacity pro- 
posed. In other words, this dam and 
reservoir project is six times as large as 
necessary. This Kinzua Dam would re- 
quire a reservoir which under present 
plans would flood some 9,000 acres of 
the Indian reservation and it would, in 
addition, destroy some 20,000 acres of 
habitable land in the Indian reserva- 
tion. 

Now, as I mentioned before we who 
are opposing this project at the moment 
are not opposed to the idea of flood con- 
trol. The point remains however, that 
there should be a resurvey; there should 
be a reconsideration of the alternatives 
to meet this problem of flood control in 
the area of Pittsburgh and Warren and 
at the same time preserve and protect 
the treaty and the agreement with our 
Indians of the Seneca Nation. No study, 
my friends, has ever been made of any 
of the alternatives, although stress has 
been laid as to the need under this pro- 
posed plan. 


June 19 
Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? - 


Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. Throughout the hear- 
ings we asked those questions of the 
Army engineers as to the alternative 
plans they have considered, and I 
quoted some of them in the statement 
that I made. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. There is no record 
or information available that any alter- 
native other than this proposed plan 
has ever been considered. May I say 
that a smaller dam and smaller reser- 
voir would give to the upper Allegheny 
and Pittsburgh areas the desired and 
necessary flood protection and at the 
same time adhere to the treaty in which 
this Nation guaranteed to the Indians 
the undisturbed use of their lands in per- 
petuity. 

Let me reemphasize this point: Nei- 
ther the Senecas nor others are opposed 
to the objectives envisioned in this proj- 
ect. Flood control is undoubtedly 
needed on the Allegheny as are the 
other water uses encompassed here. If 
a full and fair study of the alternatives 
proves conclusively that the high dam 
at Kinzua is the only way to meet these 
objectives, I am confident that the Indi- 
ans as well as the other opponents will 
yield to necessity. But until that is 
done, we have neither moral nor eco- 
nomic justification for launching this 
costly, questionable project. I hope the 
amendment will be supported and the 
appropriation will be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has been offered to accom- 
plish something in an effort to get the 
Corps of Army Engineers in shape so 
that they will do a good job. They have 
come in here with a proposal which is 
5 or 6 times as large as possibly could 
be needed. The actual fact is that this 
is not the main reservoir on the Alle- 
gheny River and it cannot be. The fact 
of the matter is that in time of flood 
at Pittsburgh, the peak flowage at this 
particular point would provide only 4 
percent of the water flowage in Pitts- 
burgh, and probably that would be cut 
down because it is about 200 miles from 
the site of this dam to Pittsburgh. It 
is a long way because the river winds 
and twists a great deal. 

These engineers have not gone at this 
job in the right way. In 1936 they came 
in with a proposal for $6.5 million. Now 
it is $101 million. In 1938 they came in 
with a proposal for $17,725,000. In 
1941 they came in with a proposal for 
$35 million. They have gone up now to 
$101 million. The progress upwards 
alone demonstrates that they have not 
done a balanced job on the situation. 

The percentage of overall flow in those 
rivers down at Pittsburgh shows that 
they could not get the results out of this 
dam that they have told us they could 
get. The flowage there is on an average 
of 3,500 feet a day. It would take 160 
days with no discharge in the Allegheny 
from the dam to fill it. It is absolutely 
ridiculous that we should get into a dam 
of this size at this point. You could not 
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operate such a dam as this without main- 
taining a considerable amount of flowage 
and that means that it would take at 
least a year for this to fill up if you were 
just going to use it for the benefit of the 
downstream flowage. If it is going to be 
for the benefit of the downstream flow- 
age there should be a local contribution 
of at least 75 percent because, as you 
have been told today, it is for the benefit 
of water supply down the river, and that 
sort of thing. There is not any excuse 
for us to do anything but to go along with 
this amendment. 

I hope the committee will approve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I feel day after day that I 
should judge not, that I be not judged. 
It is very easy to have ideas about things, 
and we may be wrong; but when we and 
our constituents are personally affected 
we are, naturally, tremendously inter- 
ested. 

I was very much touched by the very 
moving speech of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED], about his Indians, 
and their devotion to his family and the 
people in his district. My colleague is 
so thoroughly fine, and the members of 
his family so fine I do not wonder that 
they are greatly beloved not only by the 
Indians but by the Congressman’s con- 
stituents as well. And I realize the fine 
traits of the Indians. I know Mr. REED’S 
Indians must be especially proud today 
for the battle he is waging for them. 

My grandmother in Maine found an 
Indian one day sitting in the kitchen. He 
and his friends were very friendly and 
very kind. To follow the kindliness and 
the friendliness of the Indians through 
to the ultimate conclusion, I feel very 
sure that those Indians of my colleague 
would be willing to move their houses 
into another section of his district in 
order to protect human life. In one in- 
stance it is protecting the people’s homes. 
In the other instance, in floods, people 
may well lose their lives. As you and I 
know, in the flood areas that often hap- 
pens. Little children cannot be born 
properly and die because doctors cannot 
gettothem. Older people die because of 
lack of care. Others are drowned. In 
one instance you are moving people’s 
houses and their homes which can be re- 
placed; in the other you are saving hu- 
man life, which cannot be replaced. 

The people in New Hampshire did not 
want to move for the Franklin Falls Dam. 
I went up to a hearing in the State House 
in New Hampshire. They said, “Mrs. 
Rocers, who favors this dam, ought to 
stay at home.” I was fighting for my 
people, fighting for the human lives not 
only in Massachusetts but also in New 
Hampshire, as well as for their property. 
I know the reason the New Hampshire 
legislature did not at first agree to the 
compact between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire to give the approval to the 
building of the Hopkinson-Everett Dam 
was because the people did not want to 
move away. The Hopkinson-Everett 
Dam project was approved late in 1938 
and authorized. The legislatures last 
year passed it. Both Massachusetts and 
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New Hampshire approved the compact. 
There may be some opposition in New 
Hampshire from the people who do not 
want to move. But I believe they will 
now be helpful. 

I was in Hurrican Diane from half past 
12 to half past 6. The house was not in 
Massachusetts, but in a house I used in 
Maine. There were several persons 
there who were bailing water with me. 
I was not hurt, but two people had bad 
hearts, and it did hurt them. The prop- 
erty was saved, although damaged. My 
neighbors also suffered since losses inside 
and outside. The very high tide washed 
away their beach wall. 

I ask that the House consider keeping 
this appropriation in the bill to save hu- 
man life. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I am very much in favor of the construc- 
tion of the Allegheny River Reservoir 
project which is so badly needed to pro- 
vide the keystone of the structure of our 
flood safety in Pittsburgh. This project 
is absolutely vital to the future safety 
and progress of one of the greatest in- 
dustrial centers in America. It is a proj- 
ect that was recommended by the Corps 
of Engineers and approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget after much careful 
consideration had been given to alter- 
native solutions to the flood-control 
problem in the Pittsburgh area. None 
of these other possible alternatives were 
deemed to be workable, and this single 
reservoir project was the one found most 
suitable to meet the needs. 

This project has been thoroughly ex- 
plored and reviewed by the United States 
engineers from every angle over a long 
period of years. 

I hope that the many valid arguments 
that have been presented here this after- 
noon will convince the Members of the 
tremendous need for the Kinzua Dam 
and that this very essential project will 
be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. RABAUT] to close debate. 

Mr. RABAUT. My distinguished 
friend from New York [Mr. Taser] and 
he is my friend, said you could not fill 
this dam in 160 days. He must have 
forgotten about the time when Noah 
floated his ark. That was a 40-day 
proposition. 

Last year, both the President and the 
Congress indicated their realization of 
the importance of the expeditious com- 
pletion of this project. The original 
request in the President’s budget was 
$100,000 for planning. After a more 
careful analysis of the need for this 
project the President sent a revised re- 
quest for $384,000 to the Congress and 
this larger amount was appropriated so 
that sufficient planning could be done 
in 1957 to start construction in 1958. 

This project will give almost complete 
flood protection to the cities, such as 
Warren and Oil City, that are imme- 
diately below the project and will give 
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substantial protection to the city of 
Pittsburgh and further down the Ohio, 
To take a recent example, if this project 
had been in existence in March 1956, it 
would have prevented damages in just 
that one flood amounting to over $4144 
million. To give an indication of the 
far-reaching benefits that will result 
from this project, it would reduce the 
flood crest in Pittsburgh, 200 miles 
downstream, by 2.7 feet if the flood of 
March 1913 should recur. 

There have been many statistics used 
in an attempt to show that this reservoir 
is much larger than it needs to be or 
should be but the bare simple fact is that 
this reservoir would just be sufficient to 
contain 7.8 inches of runoff from the 
drainage area above the dam. It is not 
at all unreasonable to plan for such an 
eventuality. If Hurricane Hazel had 
moved just a little in the right direction, 
that amount of runoff would have oc- 
curred in 1955. Of course, we all know 
it is better to have no flood control dam 
at all than to have one that is too small 
and in constant danger of failing just at 
the time it is most needed. 

There has also been much talk of vio- 
lating a trust with the Indians who live 
in the reservoir area. It is true that 
these Indians have a guranteed title to 
this land but it is a rare project of this 
type where it is not necessary to take 
land from private citizens who have clear 
titles to their land and -who would 
strongly prefer not to sell. If the Gov- 
ernment’s rights of eminent domain are 
rights that the Government should have 
and exercise for the good of the country, 
it is difficult to understand why they 
should be exercised in the case of lands 
owned by non-Indian citizens and not 
exercised in the case of Indian citizens. 
These Indians will be fully reimbursed 
for any lands taken for this reservoir. 

There should be no doubt that this 
project is needed. Its benefit-cost ratio 
of 1.26 to 1 is good for a project of this 
magnitude. Furthermore, it is important 
that it be built without additional delay 
for every passing year sees new develop- 
ment in the reservoir area that will 
further increase the cost of acquisition of 
the necessary lands. The drainage area 
consists of 2,190 square miles located in 
New York and Pennsylvania. There are 
640 acres to a square mile. The reservoir 
covers 21,000 acres. The Indian lands 
involved constitute 9,849 acres. The 
height of the dam is 167 feet 1,365 feet 
above sea level. The acreage is 21,000 
for the entire reservoir area and the 
permanent pool is 3,500. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
All time has expired on the pending 
amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TABER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 43, noes 122. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp: On page 
4, line 8, strike out “$422,186,800” and insert 
“$421,996,800”; and on page 5, line 7, strike 
out the period, insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph shall 
be used for advance planning on any new 
project with a cost-benefit ratio of less than 
1.20 to 1.0.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, although 
I am a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I have not served on the 
subcommittee which considered this 
public works appropriation bill for fis- 
cal year 1958. At the outset, I want 
to pay my respects to this subcommittee 
for an outstanding job in marking up 
this appropriation bill. The chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. RABAUT], is one of the 
most conscientious members of the 
Appropriations Committee and spent 
many hours, days—yes, even weeks— 
in listening to the testimony of the 
many Government and outside wit- 
nesses. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN], the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, is very 
familiar with the many public works 


projects throughout the United States 


and has done his usual outstanding work 
on this subcommittee. 

The amendment which I offer, Mr. 
Chairman, is an attempt to give some 
guidance as regards the approval of 
funds for new planning starts on the 
many authorized public works projects 
which are under the control and super- 
vision of the Corps of Army Engineers. 
In the past there has been a more or 
less general rule applied by the Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee to the effect 
that there should be no approval of 
projects under a benefit-cost ratio of 
1.2 to 1. This year the Bureau of the 
Budget approved new advance planning 
starts on 8 authorized public works proj- 
ects which have a benefit-cost ratio of 
less than 1.2 to 1. The Public Works 
Subcommittee and the full Appropria- 
tions Committee adopted a policy of not 
including in this bill any public works 
project which did not have the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget. I do not 
feel that just because the Bureau of 
the Budget approves a particular new 
planning start that it is incumbent upon 
the Appropriations Committee to grant 
the funds for this advance planning. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
Offered affects the advance planning 
money in the total amount of $990,000. 
Funds are provided in this bill for the 
advance planning on projects with a 
cost-benefit ratio of below 1.20 to 1, for 
the following projects: 

The lower Monumental, in Washing- 
ton, which has a cost-benefit ratio of 
1.01 to 1, $200,000 is included in this 
bill for advanced planning on this proj- 
ect. The estimated cost of this project 
is $133 million. 

Columbia lock and dam in Alabama 
and Georgia. The cost-benefit ratio is 
1.03to 1. Theestimated cost of this proj- 
ect is $13,200,000, and the funds for ad- 
vance planning in this bill are $120,000. 

Pike Island lock and dam, in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, have a cost-benefit 
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ratio of 1.08 to 1. The total cost of the 
project is $66,900,000; and in this bill 
advance planning funds are appropriat- 
ed in the amount of $50,000. 

Weiser River, Idaho. The cost-bene- 
fit ratio is 1.11 to 1. The total estimated 
cost of the project is $2,740,000. The 
amount included in this budget for the 
fiscal year 1958 is $70,000. 

Cooper Reservoir and Channel, Tex., 
Cost-benefit ratio is 1.13 to 1. ‘Total 
cost of the project is $12,500,000. The 
amount of funds for advance planning, 
$275,000 included in this bill. 

Maxwell lock and dam, Pennsylvania. 
Cost-benefit ratio is 1.17 to 1. Total es- 
timated cost of this propect, $28,300,000. 
Amount included in this bill for ad- 
vanced planning, $50,000. 

The Pomona Reservoir, Kans., the 
cost-benefit ratio is 1.18 to 1 total cost of 
the project $14,100,000, amount for ad- 
vance planning included in this bill for 
the project is $140,000. 

The Arkansas River and tributaries, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, cost-benefit 
ratio 1.19 to 1, total cost of the proj- 
ect, $69,914,000, amount included in this 
bill for advance planning, $50,000. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
Bureau of the Budget has gone over- 
board and approved: certain projects 
with a very low cost-benefit ratio while 
at the same time disapproving projects 
with higher cost-benefit ratio. It seems 
to me that the Congress should express 
itself on this particular matter and it is 
in keeping with this thought that I have 
offered the amendment to disallow the 
advance planning money on any new 
planning starts which do not have a 
cost-benefit ratio of 1.20 to 1 or better. 
Such criteria seems reasonable to me 
and should make the job of the Corps 
of Army Engineers and the Appropria- 
tions Committee much easier. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
long felt that there should be some stand- 
ard set as far as the cost-benefit ratio is 
concerned rather than using the pres- 
sure methods now employed to get Bu- 
reau of Budget approval for low cost- 
benefit projects. 

The report of the committee in its 
language comments on the fact that lo- 
cal contributions should be increased 
and that the Congress should give great- 
er consideration to those projects where 
there will be a greater local contribution 
than even required under current law. 
The subcommittee headed by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Rasaut] has 
suggested that consideration be given to 
the enactment of a requirement for a use 
charge for navigation waterways and fa- 
cilities and that the local contribution 
be increased. 

It is indeed proper and fitting this 
Congress itself should establish some cri- 
teria as far as approving these projects 
with cost-benefit ratio below 1.2. A cost- 
benefit ratio of 1.1 to 1 is a reasonable 
criteria to use. The only projects which 
will be affected are the projects which 
I have mentioned. The total estimated 
cost of these projects if carried to com- 
pletion is $331,654,000. The amount of 
the reduction made by my amendment 
is $990,000 in fiscal year 1958. 
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I realize that my amendment will be 
opposed by any Member who feels that 
a project might be affected in his par- 
ticular district with a questionable cost- 
benefit ratio in the future. I submit, 
however, that we must establish a sound 
basis for approving of projects and this 
is a step in that direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that my amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard many compliments today on the 
work of the committee. Now, we see the 
butcher knife and hatchet have been 
brought out. This amendment—the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin—would “gut,” if not kill, the bill. 

The amendment is ill-considered. It 
is unwise and certainly most unscientific. 
A project that will return dollar for 
dollar is certainly a good project. 

The Barkley project on the Cumber- 
land River has a cost-benefit cost ratio 
above that provided in this formula— 
but, according to some figures there are 
these who would reduce the Barkley 
project or cut it out altogether. 

A similar amendment was defeated 
in the committee and the pending 
amendment should be defeated in the 
House. 

The lower Cumberland, or Barkley 
project—named for a great Kentuckian 
and a great American—is a project which 
has been before the Congress and the 
committee for several years, and this 
is the third year that appropriations 
have been provided for its advancement. 

Funds for this project were approved 
by the Public Works Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committe> based on 
the advice and recommendations of the 
‘United States Corps of Engineers which 
has devoted considerable time and effort 
in the study of its economic feasibility 
and need. To date, the Congress has al- 
ready appropriated $1,376,000 on this 
project and should it be delayed or de- 
ferred, this money will be lost as would 
the benefits to the public. The project 
is already under construction. It most 
certainly not only would be false econ- 
omy to halt work on Barkley Dam at 
this late date, but it would also deprive 
thousands of our citizens from its multi- 
purpose benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, not only has this proj- 
ect been approved and recommended by 
the Corps of Engineers after long and 
detailed study, but the recommended 
$5 million was also approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and proposed in 
the President’s budget. It gained fur- 
ther approval by the Public Works Sub- 
committee and then again was approved 
by the full committee. 

I must say again, in all candor, that 
I am surprised at Mr. Taser’s last 
minute and belated protest to this 
needed and necessary project. 

Barkley Dam is the last major dam 
needed in the full development of the 
Cumberland River. Completion of this 
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project will provide for the comprehen- 
sive utilization of the water resources of 
the Cumberland below Cheatham lock 
and dam. The navigation component 
of the project is of major importance 
since existing locks on the Cumberland 
River below Cheatham lock and dam 
are obsolete and do not provide for pres- 
ent needs. Some of the five crib-type 
dams to be replaced are more than 40 
years old and the Corps of Engineers 
recommends that work on the Barkley 
Dam project should progress as rapidly 
as possible before serious navigation 
difficulties develop. 

Completion of this dam will provide a 

dependable 9-foot navigation channel 
beyond Nashville to the upper reaches 
of the Cumberland. Because of the 
obsoleteness of the existing crib-type 
dams on this section of the river, most 
towing companies which are licensed to 
operate on the Cumberland River as 
common carriers have now discontinued 
operations pending modernization of 
navigation facilities. Many shipping 
firms have been forced to decline orders 
on numerous occasions because their 
products are now too large to be trans- 
ported through the obsolete locks now in 
operation on the lower Cumberland. 
The Corps of Engineers estimate that 
with existing navigation structures, an 
increase of only 15 percent over current 
traffic would so congest the river and 
lockage facilities that additional traffic 
over this increase could not be handled. 
Since 1948, river traffic on the Cumber- 
land has doubled, but with existing in- 
stallations, it is reaching the point of 
diminishing returns; last year 2,800,- 
000 tons of tonnage on Cumberland— 
348,262,000 ton-miles. 
- With the increased channel depth 
from 6 to 9 feet, after construction of 
Barkley Dam, and the better alinement 
of traffic, it is estimated that towing 
speeds can be increased from 5 to 9 miles 
an hour. 

Another important feature of this 
project will be construction of a canal 
connecting Cumberland River with Ken- 
tucky Reservoir on the Tennessee River, 
which will allow an interchange of navi- 
gation traffic. The canal will also per- 
mit utilization of the flow of both rivers 
to the best advantage, not only for navi- 
gation, but for flood control and power 
production. 

The construction of Barkley Dam will 
increase traffic on the Lower Cumber- 
land, Tennessee and Ohio Rivers; reduce 
present maintenance and transportation 
costs; improve service because of fewer 
locks and greater channel depth; and, by 
means of the lock and the interconnect- 
ing canal, make alternate routes avail- 
able for traffic on the three rivers. 

Mr. Chairman, the navigation benefits 
alone will more than justify construction 
of the Barkley Dam project, without the 
substantial benefits assigned the flood 
control and power features of the proj- 
ect. 

In addition to improved navigation, 
construction of Barkley Dam will pro- 
vide additional and needed flood control, 
not only throughout the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, but also to other 
areas along the Ohio, Tennessee, and 
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Mississippi Rivers. The State of Ken- 
tucky alone, only a few months ago suf- 
fered flood damage which totaled more 
than $50 million during the State’s worst 
flood in its history. 

During these floods in Kentucky, 11,- 
946 families suffered losses; 6,648 fami- 
lies applied for public assistance; 12 
persons were killed; 54 suffered major 
injuries, and 478 minor injuries; 431 
homes were destroyed and 9,212 homes 
were damaged. Now I do not say that 
construction of Barkley Dam would have 
completely eliminated this loss of life 
and property, but it certainly would have 
curtailed damage to a great degree. 

Flood control benefits of this project 
will be tremendous because of its loca- 
tion near the mouth of the Cumberland 
and Tennessee and its juxtaposition to 
the Ohio. 

The United States Corps of Engineers 
report that positive reduction of peak 
flow on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
can be obtained—that Barkley Dam can 
provide dependable reduction of 80,000 
cubic feet per second on the peak flow 
on the Mississippi River at Cairo, and an 
average 50,000 cubic feet per second on 
other Ohio and Mississippi flood points. 
The Barkley Reservoir will contain more 
than 1,500,000 acre-feet of storage ca- 
pacity which will give substantial flood 
control benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, the generation of hy- 
droelectric power at Barkley Dam will 
be a byproduct of the flood control and 
navigation features, but according to the 
Corps of Engineers, this power will be 
both economical and feasible. 

The benefit-cost ratio of the power, 
navigation and fiood control features of 
this project will be 1.23 to 1. The mar- 
keting of the power produced will be by 
the Southeastern Power Administration, 
the Government marketing agency for 
that region. Terms under which the 
power will be marketed are not known; 
however, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
the power will be sold at a price sufficient 
to recover the costs of power production, 
including amortization of the capital in- 
vestment allocated to power over a rea- 
sonable period of years. 

Over 40 percent of the Government’s 
investment in this project is chargeable 
to power, which means that not only the 
cost of the facilities provided specifically 
for power will be recovered through 
power revenues, but‘also part of the cost 
of the dam and other jointly used fa- 
cilities, which serve flood control and 
navigation as well. This, in addition to 
the amount of power that will be pro- 
duced on a fully reimbursable basis, 
power revenues will also reduce the in- 
vestment the Federal Government would 
otherwise have to make to develop the 
project for flood control and navigation. 

Mr. Chairman, this project is more 
than justified on its benefit-cost ratio of 
1.23 to 1. Although I fully realize that 
this is not the highest benefit-cost ratio 
project included in this appropriations 
bill, but it is most certainly about aver- 
age when compared with other approved 
projects. 

As a matter of comparison, let me just 
give you the Corps of Engineers benefit- 
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cost ratio on some of the other important 
and needed projects in this bill: 


Whitlow Ranch Reservoir, Ariz____- 1.2 tol 
Carlyle Reservoir, Tll_----..--.--. 1.2 tol 
Pamona Reservoir, Kans_..------. 1.18tol 
West Hill Reservoir, Mass-_.._---. 1.2 tol 
St. Anthony Falls, Minn_._--_--~.- 1.03 to.1 
Two Rivers Reservoir, N. Mex_----- 1.22tol1 
Pike Island lock and dam in Ohio 

and West Virginia____...-.--__. 1.08 tol 
Eufaula Reservoir, Okla___.-.---- 1.19 tol 
Maxwell lock and dam in Pennsyl- 

VEE ee a Se 1.17tol 
Cooper Reservoir and Channel, Tex. 1.13 tol 
Lower Monumental lock and dam in 

Washingtons aae te emo meee 1.01 tol 


These projects are all needed and nec- 
essary and have been approved by the 
committee—they have my support and I 
do not point to these benefit-cost ratio 
figures in any sense to say that they are 
too low—they are not to low. These 
projects are all economically feasible and 
I point to these figures only to show that 
the Barkley Dam project is completely 
justified on an economic basis and that 
its benefit cost ratio is above or on an 
average with other projects contained in 
this bill. 

Although recreational benefits are not 
included in the economic analysis for 
justification of this project, I would like 
to show that should recreational features 
be included in the benefit-cost ratio, the 
ratio would be boosted to 4.78 to 1. And 
even further than this, I am sure that my 
colleagues are aware of the tremendous 
impact recreational benefits have on the 
general economy of an area where a res- 
ervoir is built. The Barkley Dam re- 
servoir will not only provide recreational 
facilities for citizens of Kentucky, but for 
citizens im surrounding States as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that the 
committee’s action be upheld in appro- 
priating funds for the continuation of 
this needed and necessary project. Not 
only would it be false economy to halt the 
project at this time, but it would also de- 
prive the citizens of a wide area of our 
Nation from the flood control, navigation 
and power benefits. 

I join with my colleagues in urging 
that the Barkley Dam be continued and 
that funds recommended by the commit- 
tee be approved and appropriated. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Col. R. E. 
Smysen, division engineer for the Ohio 
division may be reproduced in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The letter sets forth the numerous 
benefits of the Barkley project. The 
letter follows: 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
Oxut0 RIVER DIVISION, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3, 1957. 
Representative Jor L. Evins, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evins: As requested by you, I have 
reviewed the data which we prepared for 
Congress on Barkley lock and dam. As I see 
it, the most important points have to do 
-with the justification of the three main fea- 
tures—navigation, flood control, power. I 
will summarize below the salient points. 
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Navigation: Construction of Barkley lock 
will complete the modernization of naviga- 


tion facilities on the lower Cumberland River 


and provide dependable 9-foot navigation be- 
yond Nashville to Carthage, Tenn, The 
canal connecting the pool of Barkley Dam 
with Kentucky Lake will facilitate inter- 
change of traffic with the Tennessee River. 
In addition, an alternate route to the Ohio- 
Mississippi Waterway system will be pro- 
vided should either Barkley lock or Kentucky 
lock subsequently be closed for repairs. ` Al- 
though traffic on the Cumberland River has 
increased to an estimated total of 2,877,589 
tons in 1956, full development cannot com- 
mence until completion of Barkley. Not only 
are the existing locks below Cheatham lock 
obsolete and small, but also the limited 6-foot 
channel depth prevents barge and towboat 
operators from fully utilizing larger, more 
modern and efficient equipment. Until Bark- 
ley lock and dam is completed, the full 
benefits resulting from the investment in new 
facilities at Cheatham and Old Hickory locks 
and Dams cannot be realized. 

Flood control: Barkley Dam has significant 
flood control benefits, primarily due to its 
location whereby positive reduction of peak 
flow on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers can 
be obtained. The benefits are based on the 
capability to provide dependable reduction of 
80,000 cubic feet per second on the peak flow 
of the project Mississippi River flood at Cairo, 
and an average of 50,000 cubic feet per second 
on other Ohio and Mississippi River floods. 

Power: Generation of hydroelectric power 
at Barkley is economically and financially 
feasible. Based on values supplied by the 
Federal Power Commission, the current allo- 
cation of costs gives data as follows: 


Annual |Benefit- 


Cost allo- | Annual 
Purpose cation charges | benefits | cost 
ratio 
Power- __-.-._|$69, 519, 600! $4, 174, 000) $4, 273, 000 1.02 
Navigation.._| 43, 552, 090) 1, mS 000|: 3, 362, 000 1.89 
Flood control. ‘ 2, 304, 000 1.09 


The foregoing annual charges to power 
include not only complete amortization of 
all construction charges, maintenance, in- 
terest on investment, but also include taxes 


foregone. The detailed breakdown of these 
costs is: 
Paa ates a a Sees $69, 519, 000 
Investment (first cost plus in- 
terest during construction). 74,733,000 
Annual charges: 
Investment charges--------- 2, 635, 000 
Operations and maintenance. 317, 000 
‘lanes foregone——— --=-=a 1, 222, 000 
Total annual costs_._--- 4, 174, 000 


Insofar as out-of-pocket cost is concerned 
(excluding taxes foregone) the Government 
would have to receive revenue, at the rate 
ef $2,952,000 annually. Based on a genera- 
tion of 600 million kilowatt-hours, the aver- 
age price per kilowatt-hour required to re- 
cover the costs allocated to power is 4.92 
mills exclusive of marketing cost. 

The actual marketing of the power will 
be by the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion. The terms under which the power will 
be marketed are not known; however, in ac= 
cordance with the provisions of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 the power will be sold 
at a price sufficient to recover the costs of 
power production, including amortization. of 
the capital investment allocated to power 
over a reasonable period of years. Over 40 
percent of the Government’s investment in 
this project is chargeable to power, which 
means that not only the cost of the facili- 
ties provided specifically for power will be 
recovered through power revenues but also 
part of the cost of the dam and other jointly 
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used facilities which serve flood control and 
navigation as well. Thus, in addition to the 
large amount of power that will be produced. 
on a fully reimbursable basis, power reve- 
nues will also reduce the investment the 
Federal Government would otherwise have 
to make to develop the project for flood con- 
trol and navigation. 

The above paragraphs may not supply any 
data new to you, but I hope they may be 
helpful. If there is anything else you need, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. SMYSER, Jr., 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Division Engineer. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amencment close in 5 min- 
utes, 2 minutes to be allowed to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 10 min- 
utes, 2 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. . 

-The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the. gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, just a few short comments. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that our com- 
mittee has done a good job on this bill. 
We have held it down some $50 million 
below what has been expended this fiscal 
year. Now, much as I might be inclined 
to agree with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, I must point out that his amend- 
ment is far reaching, and I certainly do 
not intend to agree to it at this time 
without having an opportunity to even 
have it considered in our Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, of which the gen- 
tleman is not a member. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is defeated. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to this amendment as an 
unscientific and unrealistic approach to 
the problem of flood control. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment to 

eliminate planning money is also an 
opening wedge to invade the jurisdiction 
of the Public Works Committee, and to 
block future progress on some of our 
most important national programs. 
_ Iam personally concerned by the pos- 
sible effect of this amendment on the 
Arkansas Basin development program, 
which means so much to Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 

Although only planning money is in- 

volved in. the amendment, everyone 
knows that planning money is the very 
heart of basin development programs. 
_ This amendment would interfere with 
urgently needed programs in 11 of the 48 
States, at once. As a precedent, it would 
possibly sabotage equally needed pro- 
grams in all 48 States, in the future. 

I urge the defeat of this amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Mack]. ‘ 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment is a very ap-. 
pealing one. It sounds good but on care- 
ful analysis it may not prove as good as 
it, at first blush, sounds. 

The House Committee on Public 
Works, not the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, is the one charged with the respon- 
sibility of authorizing projects, of study- 
ing them to weigh whether they are eco- 
nomically feasible and desirable. 

Change is always taking place in 
every river basin. The cost benefit ratio 
of today may not be the cost benefit 
ratio of tomorrow. 

I am in favor of the general purpose 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
seeks with his amendment but certainly 
so technical an amendment should have 
more careful consideration than the few 
minutes allowed to debate it here on the: 
floor of the House. 
: The purpose he seeks should be some- 
thing that should be referred to the 
House’ Public Works committee for 


study. 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I will say to the gentle- 

man that a similar proposal was offered 
in the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee and it was defeated on both oc- 
casions. 
`- The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. BLATNIK]. 
-~ Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I join 
my colleagues in opposition to this 
amendment. I think it was very well 
stated by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON] and my good 
friend from Washington [Mr. Mack]. 
This requires pretty careful and 
thoughtful consideration. I think the 
gentlemen on the committee will agree 
that over and over and over again, re- 
gardless of whether the project is large 
or small, it requires a great amount of 
detailed and careful consideration, and 
this is an entirely unwarranted and too 
hasty a decision on a very basic funda- 
mental policy matter, and I hope the 
amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin offers, if it were 
adopted, would take away from one of 
the legislative committees of the House 
one of its major prerogatives. It is part 
of the general tendency that is develop- 
ing from time to time to take away those 
prerogatives. I am glad to see that the 
majority of the committee do not go 
along with that idea. I think if the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations were to act 
along this line, there would be consider- 
able reaction among the Members in 
this effort to take away from the legis- 
lative committee their normal jurisdic- 
tion. This amendment, without any 
study or attempt to analyze the projects 
involved, is just a blanket effort to cash 
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in on some of the attention that is being 
given to it by those people who refer to it 


as a pork barrel and things of that na-- 


ture. It is the soundest appropriation 
that we can make during the whole year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I am opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment. It-is not a 
good amendment,in my opinion. For in- 
stance, there is one project on the Chat- 
tahoochee River that would be knocked 
out—that is, planning money. That dam 
is part of an entire project which does 
have a favorable cost ratio. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to express my opposition to the 
proposed amendment and to say that I 
had the opportunity of watching the 
committee work on this particular ap- 
propriation. Never have I seen a com- 
mittee more diligent or one which 
screened projects more than did this 
committee. I think it would be a shame 
to legislate upon the floor against them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this 
amendment would destroy many fine and 
important projects in the planning 
stage. It would involve a very construc- 
tive and useful project in the district 
I have the honor to represent—the 
Cooper Dam and Reservoir. The 
$275,000, which this amendment would 
eliminate, is all that is necessary to com- 
plete the planning for the project. I 
consider this amendment as a very un- 
realistic and unreasonable approach. It 
is not an attempt to eliminate projects 
because they are lacking in merit; it is 
an effort to set up an unscientific stand- 
ard or criterion for the purpose of elimi- 
nating this project and five others in 
the bill; it will probably affect more 
than these six projects. 

The Cooper Dam and Reservoir will 
hold back the water that goes into 
Sulphur River and Red River and pre- 
vent destructive floods, property damage 
and loss of lives. In addition, the proj- 
ect is needed to furnish water for mu- 
nicipal, industrial and agricultural pur- 
poses. 

The people in the area affected by this 
project are supporting it 100 percent. 
It embraces a large area where flood- 
control protection is urgently needed. 

It is my sincere hope that this amend- 
ment will be voted down by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the committee’s action will 
be upheld and this amendment defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rapaut] is recog- 
nized to close the debate on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
given permission to extend their remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LAIRD] should be defeated. 
. Throughout the years this subcom- 
mittee has studiously investigated every 
project accepting or rejecting upon the 
merits as the committee sees them. 

The Public Works Legislative Com- 
mittee and this subcommittee have been 
studying these valleys and projects for 
years. They are thoroughly conversant 
with each. Each should be considered 
on its individual merits just as they have 
been in years past. 

At this stage of proceedings who is to 
say that a project carrying a ratio of 
1.18 as Pomona Reservoir should be writ- 
ten off—after the committee has ap- 
proved. Especially this arbitrary amend- 

ment should not be adopted because the 
factors governing ratio vary from time 
to time and year to year. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

This is not a wise way to cut this bill. 
It is to say that a project with a benefit- 
cost ratio of 1.2 is better than a project 
with a benefit-cost ratio of 1.19 to the 
extent that the latter project be elimi- 
nated. The methods of economic analy- 
sis and the ever-changing conditions in 
a given area do not permit arbitrary dis- 
tinctions such as the amendment calls 
for. 

The amendment is unfair on the basis 
of all that has been done before. It 
would deny many communities the life- 


Saving benefits of flood control which 


other communities now enjoy just be- 
cause of a difference of one-tenth of 1 
point in a highly inexact formula. 

The effect of the amendment cannot 


-actually be assessed with respect to 
‘which projects it hits, since changes in 
benefit-cost ratios are constantly taking 


place. 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, with 


-respect to the projects in the planning 


stage the amendment will wipe out a 
number of projects for which the bene- 
fit-cost ratio is tentative until the plan- 
ning is all completed. . The ratios on 


-many of these will actually go up as a 


result. of additional planning. 

It is impossible for the House to act 
intelligently on such an amendment un- 
less it knows exactly what projects are 
involved. It is, of course, impossible to 


“know exactly where this amendment will 


strike with respect to the 15 small au- 
thorized projects provided for or the 31 
small flood-control projects included in 
the bill. 

The gentleman names certain projects 
but the amendment is worded to cover 
possibly others. Unless these other un- 
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known projects are included in his list, 
the amendment does not accomplish 
what he appears to be trying to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee has provided a lump-sum appro- 
priation of $8,900,000 for the 184 inves- 
tigations programed in the budget jus- 
tifications. I had intended to offer an 
amendment to add $45,000 to this item 
to permit a review by the United States 
Army Engineers of survey scope for flood 
control on the Guyandot River, West 
Virginia. In January of this year the 
areas along the Guyandot River suf- 
fered tremendous damage from floods 
and some lives were lost. Most of the 
area traversed by the main stream was 
designated as a “Major Disaster Area” 
by the President. I visited the flooded 
areas accompanied by Col. H. J. 
Skitmore, Huntington District, Corps of 
Engineers, and I have many photo- 
graphs which will attest to the disas- 
trous effect of the floods. There is no 


existing flood control project in the area, 


and the report of surveys submitted in 
1931 in House Document No. 150, 72d 
Congress, 1st session, reported that no 
projects for flood control on the Guy- 
andot River were economically justified 
at that. time. However, an up-to-date 
study of flood control is now considered 
warranted by the Army engineers. 
During the first week of February I 
asked the House Committee on Public 
Works to approve a resolution authoriz- 
ing a review of the report on the Guy- 


andot River and. tributaries published 


as House Document No. 150, 72d Con- 
gress, and the committee immediately 
requested a report from the Chief of 
Engineers. At this point I would like 
to include a letter which I addressed to 
the Honorable CLIFFORD Davis on Febru- 
ary 27, requesting action on the resolu- 
tion authorizing the Corps of Engineers 
to proceed with a review of the report: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., February 27, 1957. 
The Honorable CLIFFORD Davis, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Davis: I just want to say again 
that I shall deeply appreciate any assistance 
you can give me toward expediting the ap- 
proval by your committee of a resolution 
authorizing the Corps of Engineers to review 
a report of the survey submitted in 1931, 
House Document No. 150, 72d Congress, Ist 
Session, with respect to possible flood con- 
trol measures in the Guyandot River Basin, 


“West Virginia. 


A recent flood of January 29, 1957, in the 
area of Logan, W. Va., and other areas along 
the Guyandot River caused considerable 
damage. I am confident that a current 
study of flood control in that portion of my 
Congressional district would be warranted. 
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Any assistance you can give me in this 
matter will be deeply appreciated by me. 
With warm personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Member of Congress. 


In the latter part of February a report 
was received from the Chief of Engineers 
by telephone, and a written report was 
addressed to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Works on March 
15 by Col. Arthur C. Nauman, writing 
for the Chief of Engineers., The report 
was as follows: 

REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Chairman, Guyandot River, a tribu- 
tary of the Ohio River, is located in south- 
western West Virginia. It flows in a gen- 
erally northwesterly direction for 166 miles 
draining a rugged mountainous basin of 
1,671 square miles. There are no flood- 
control projects in the basin either com- 
pleted or in a construction status; however, 
the authorized Mud River Reservoir is, at 
present, deferred for restudy because of its 
marginal economic justification. Local in- 
terests have requested that consideration 
be given to providing flood protection at a 
number of localities throughout the Guyan- 
dot River watershed. The flood of January 
1957 caused major damage to developments 
in the basin. Three of the five counties 
traversed by the main stream are included 
in part of southern West Virginia designated 
as a “major disaster area” by the President 
following the destructive flood of January 
1957. The fiood problem is widespread, and 
a basinwide survey appears warranted to 
study practicable plan of flood control and 
protection. The proposed resolution would 
supplement the authority provided by a 
Similar resolution adopted February 16, 
1957, by the Committee on Public Works of 
the United States Senate for a review of 
the report on the Guyandot River and 
tributaries, West Virginia. 

The estimated cost of a review of survey 
scope for flood control on the Guyandot 
River is $45,000. 

I have no objection to approval of this 
review study. 

For the Chief of Engineers: 

ARTHUR C. NAUMAN, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Assist- 
ant Chief of Civil Works. 

MarcH 15, 1957. 


Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the United States Senate 
has adopted a resolution authorizing a 
review of the report on the Guyandot 
River and tributaries. It would, there- 
fore, be in order to amend the item in 
this bill to make it read $8,945,000 in- 
stead of $8,900,000. I have made several 
_ attempts to have the necessary moneys 
included, and I wish to insert in the 
REcoRD a copy of my statement presented 
to the Subcommittee on Public Works of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
and I also wish at this point to include 
correspondence I addressed to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Rasaut] who acted as chairman of 
the subcommittee: 

APRIL 16, 1957. 
The Honorable Lovrs C. RABAUT, 
New House Office Building, 
; Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Pursuant to your sug- 
gestion yesterday that I write you a letter 
explaining my request for an appropriation 
of $45,000 to permit the Army Engineers 
to make a study of the Guyandot River Basin 
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(West Virginia), I am pleased to submit to 
your attention the following facts: 

1. The Guyandot River, a tributary of the 
Ohio, is located in the southwestern part of 
West Virginia. It is 166 miles long and 
drains a mountainous area. 

2. There is no existing flood control proj- 
ect in the area, and the report of surveys 
submitted in 1931 in House Document No, 
150, 72d Congress, 1st session, reported that 
no projects for flood control on the Guyan- 
dot River were economically justified at that 
time. 

3. The recent flood of January 29, 1957, in 
the area of Logan, W. Va., and other areas 
along the Guyandot River caused tremen- 
dous damage, and an up-to-date study of 
flood control is now considered warranted by 
the Army engineers. 

4. The Committee on Public Works of the 
United States Senate has adopted a resolu- 
tion authorizing a review of the report on 
the Guyandot River and tributaries in West 
Virginia published as House Document No. 
150, 72d Congress. 

5. The estimated cost of a review of sur- 
vey scope is $45,000 according to information 
received from the United States Army 
Engineers. 

It is my understanding that from 1 to 2 
years would be needed for the proposed 
study by the Army engineers, and I hope that 
it will be possible for the necessary moneys 
to be provided during the present session 
so as to enable the Army engineers to pro- 
ceed without delay. In view of the terrible 
devastating floods of January and February, 
I am confident that some kind of flood con- 
trol measure will be recommended as a 
result of the proposed study and survey. The 
recent floods Caused great damage and finan- 
cial losses to owners of residential and busi- 
ness properties along the Guyandot River, 
and several persons lost their lives during 
the period of high waters. I have visited 
the area in the company of Col. H. J. Skid- 
more, Huntington District, Corps of Engi- 
neers, and I have several photographs which 
will attest to the disastrous effect of the flood. 

If you wish me to supply your committee 
with information substantiating my request, 
I shall be delighted to do so. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Member of Congress. 


I have had several discussions with 
the gentleman from Michigan about the 
matter, and he has been very sympa- 
thetic. The floods, of course, took place 
on January 29, which was after the 
budget had been prepared and submitted 
to the Congress. This circumstance 
made it very difficult, and virtually im- 
possible, to have the necessary addition- 
al moneys added to the bill in committee. 
Consequently, as I have already stated, 
I gave careful consideration to the offer- 
ing of an amendment at this time. 
After having talked with the House lead- 
ership and with various members of the 
committee, however, and realizing the 
temper of the House at this moment in 
respect of the matter of appropriations, 
I have come to the conclusion that it 
would probably injure the chances of 
ultimately getting the appropriation if 
an amendment were offered here and 
defeated. It is quite possible that the 
bill may be amended from another 
source, and were an amendment reject- 
ed here and now, the conferees of the 
House would be thereby bound to object 
to the addition of the necessary moneys. 
For this reason, I have taken the floor 
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at. this time to inform the House, and 
those who may later be selected as con- 
ferees, as to the necessity for an addi- 
tional $45,000, the estimated cost of a 
review of survey scope for flood control 
on the Guyandot River Basin in West 
Virginia. I also want the House, and 
those who may act as conferees, to know 
that the United States Army Engineers 
have recommended such a survey. With 
this knowledge, a possible future area of 
disagreement between the two Houses 
may be resolved without difficulty. 

I now wish to conclude by inserting in 
the Recorp my statement which was pre- 
sented to the Subcommittee on Public 
Works Appropriations of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on May 7, 
1957: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD PRE- 
SENTED TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS 


I appreciate the opportunity to present 
this statement in support of my request that 
sufficient funds be appropriated for civil 
functions of the Department of the Army, 
so as to enable the Corps of Engineers to 
review the report on the Guyandot River, 
W. Va., which was House Document No. 150 
of the 72d Congress, 1st session, and dated 
December 10, 1931. Specifically, I have ref- 
erence to the item of $2,165,000 for flood-con- 
trol studies which is included in the appro- 
priation requested by the Corps of Engineers 
for general investigations. 

For the reasons hereinafter set out, I re- 
spectfully recommend that the item of $2,- 
165,000 be increased by $45,000, which, I 
understand, is the estimated cost of making 
the necessary review study of the 1931 report 
which was submitted to the Congress by the 
Chief of Engineers. The Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the United States Senate has 
adopted a resolution authorizing such re- 
view. 

The floods of January 1957 resulted in 
major damage to the areas traversed by the 
Guyandot River. The Guyandot, a tributary 
of the Ohio River, is located in southwestern 
West Virginia and flows in a generally north- 
westerly direction for 166 miles, draining a 
rugged, mountainous basin of 1,671 square 
miles. The damage to 3 of the 5 counties 
traversed by the Guyandot was so serious 
that these counties were included in that 
part of West Virginia designated a major 
disaster area by the President in his procla- 
mation of January 31, 1957. 

Since the disastrous flood damage occurred 
subsequent to the preparation of budget 
requests by the Corps of Engineers and, 
moreover, in view of the urgency for any 
necessary corrective measures to avoid a 
repetition of similar flood damage, it is sug- 
gested that the subcommittee give consid- 
eration to the advisability of recommending 
the inclusion of specific language in the 
legislation for the purpose of assuring the 
availability of funds for the purpose of such 
review study. 

The 1931 report of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Guyandot River stated as follows: 

“After due consideration of the above- 
mentioned reports, I concur in the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors. Destructive floods do 
not occur on this river and irrigation is un- 
necessary. * * * I therefore report that the 
improvement of Guyandot River, W. Va., for 
navigation in connection with power de- 
velopment, the control of floods or the needs 
of irrigation, or any combination thereof, 
is not deemed advisable at the present time.” 

The recommendations contained in the 
above report, which was made over 25 years 


1957 


ago, have been refuted by present condi- 
tions. Nonetheless, no action to prevent a 
recurrence of the January flood disaster can 
be planned prior to a review of the above re- 
port which, it has been estimated, will cost 
$45,000. 

For the above reasons, I respectfully rec- 
ommend that the amount of $2,165,000, re- 
quested for flood control studies, be in- 
creased by the sum of $45,000 in order to 
provide for review of House Document No. 
150 of the 72d Congress. 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. I should like to compli- 
ment my colleague from West Virginia 
on the effort he has made in behalf of 
appropriations for the study of this flood 
condition that exists in the Guyandot 
River. We have suffered at the head- 
waters of the Guyandot both in the State 
of West Virginia and in the flood areas 
in Kentucky just across the river to a 
very, very serious extent only during 
the last 12 months. This is a very, very 
important study. I thoroughly approve 
it, and I certainly would be very glad if 
the committee of conference could see 
fit to add this small amount to this fund 
for the study of this proposition. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, in order 
to make a brief announcement for the 
benefit of my colleagues. As Members 
know, I like to keep them informed as 
soon as I can about the prospects of the 
program. 

The Federal Construction Contract 
Procedures Act will not be considered 
this week. The chairman and the rank- 
ing minority Member asked me if it 
could be put over to next week, and I 
could do it very easily. That bill will 
not come up this week. I want to make 
a brief announcement. If the program 
which I announced last week is com- 
pleted by Friday, we will then go over 
until Monday. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Will the 
gentleman inform me if it is the serious 
intention of the leadership to call up the 
‘pill FH. R. 72: 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is on the pro- 
gram, yes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. i might 
say that that particular bill is very con- 
troversial and a group of us are deter- 
mined to kill it if possible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts as majority leader 
is simply trying to cooperate with the 
membership and to let them know if we 
dispose of the program that was an- 
nounced last week by Friday, we will go 
over until Monday. Of course, I always 
have a flexible mind. I try to be con- 
structively flexible. But, if the program 
is completed by Friday, then we will go 
over until Monday. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further amendments at the desk. 
I have consulted with the ranking mi- 
nority Member, and I now ask unani- 
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mous consent that the remainder of the 
bill be considered as read and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending bill, and all amendments 
thereto, do now close. 

Mr. VANIK and Mr. METCALF objected. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may modify my request, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this bill, and 
all amendments thereto, close in 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
have to object. I have an amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, if any 
amendments are going to be offered, I 
think we ought to know that before we 
agree on closing debate. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand there are no amendments 
pending at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are several 
Members on their feet indicating they 
have amendments to offer. 

Mr. TABER. If there are any amend- 
ments that are going to be offered, I 
would want to reserve a few minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to ask 
for any items to be placed in this bill 
that are not in it, nor do I rise to oppose 
any items that have been recommended 
by the committee. Those of you who 
have been here for two or more years 
know that I probably have had as much 
personal experience with flood-control 
projects as anybody in the House, and 
particularly with one more commonly 
known as the Tuttle Creek project. And, 
I have several more in the planning 
stage. I have taken the floor to make 
this observation. It appears fairly clear 
to me that it is the intent of the Con- 
gress to proceed with the construction 
of numerous public-works projects over 
the domain of the United States. Since 
that is the case, I think it is the respon- 
sibility of this House to review the pol- 
icy toward the people displaced by 
these various projects. I might add that 
little consideration is given to these peo- 
ple with reference to establishing the 
value of their property and toward their 
relocation and toward their overall eco- 
nomic and sociological problems. As 
long as we were just building one proj- 
ect a year, it is not a very serious propo- 
sition, but with the tempo that has now 
been reached in this program, it seems 
to me that it is highly important this 
whole philosophy of the treatment of 
displaced persons under the right of em- 
inent domain of the Federal Govern- 
ment be reexamined. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Michigan can tell what, 
in his judgment, would be the proper 
treatment for a town that is surrender- 
ing its corporate entity as a result of 
one of these projects and which has a 
public indebtedness and bonds outstand- 
ing which were purchased in good faith. 
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Who is going to be responsible for that 
indebtedness? Who would pay off those 
bonds? 

Mr. RABAUT. It would not be under 


-any proposition for the Appropriations 


Committee. 

Mr. AVERY. I realize that. Proper 
jurisdiction would lie in the legislative 
committee. But the gentleman has 
worked on this matter. . 

Mr. RABAUT. I do not know that I 
fully understand the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, but it would be a matter to be 
worked out with the people whose 
properties were wanted. I do not think 
it would revert to the Congress of the 
United States: 

Mr. AVERY. Is the gentleman saying 


that the -people are going to be dis- 


placed without compensation? 

Mr. RABAUT. No; if they are going 
to be displaced by something the engi- 
neers intend to do—is that the gentle- 
man’s question? 

Mr. AVERY. That was my question. 

Mr. RABAUT. That is going to be 
taken into consideration. Nobody is 
going to be displaced without being ade- 
quately compensated. 

Mr. AVERY. I did not believe the 
gentleman understood my question. It 
is what will be done in the case where 
there are public indebtedness bonds out- 
standing on the corporate community 
and the community is surrendering its 
corporate identity. 

Mr. RABAUT. Any injustice done to 
a community that is moved or taken 
away because of some project of the 
Federal Government should be corrected 
and the people concerned should be re- 
imbursed for the inconvenience and the 
losses they sustain. 

Mr. AVERY. I certainly thank the 
gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield. 

Mr. BOLLING. As the gentleman 
knows, I have always strongly supported 
these flood-control projects in the Kan- 
sas City area. I recognize and am en- 
tirely sympathetic with the problem 
faced by the gentleman from Kansas 
and which he has been working on. I 
know he has been working on legislation 
which he feels will give them a fair 
break in their displacement and I cer- 
tainly am sympathetic with that ob- 
jective. 

Mr. AVERY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s sympathy, but can I depend upon 
his support when this legislation reaches 
the floor for a vote? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman wiil yield, I want to be sure 
my explanation to the gentleman was 
a proper answer to his inquiry. 

Mr. AVERY. I think the gentleman’s 
final response indicated that the gen- 
tleman understood my question. 

Mr. RABAUT. I did not understand 
the gentleman’s question at first. 

Mr. AVERY. The gentleman’s posi- 
tion is that people or communities who 
suffer any loss because they are dis- 


-placed by one of these projects should 


be amply compensated. 
Mr. RABAUT. That is correct. 
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Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the com= 


mittee’s attention to the language on 
page 17 of the committee report refer- 
ring to the Corning Canal. I read the 
following: 

With respect to the Corning Canal distri- 
bution system the State Securities Com- 
mission has turned down a request for ap- 
proval of a repayment contract because of 
the 160-acre limitation which it contained. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has no authority 
to execute contracts without this limitation 
and funds will not be needed for the Corning 
Canal until all legal questions are settled 
with respect to the 160-acre limitation. 


I called the committee staff just prior 
to the time the bill was voted out and 
directed attention to the fact that the 
State Securities Commission of Califor- 
nia had reversed its position and had 
approved the Corning Canal contract. 
However, these contracts have to go 
through 2 or 3 steps; one is that the con- 
tract has to be approved by the State 
Securities Commission; thereafter the 
contract has to be validated by the local 
superior court, and as a consequence this 
contract still has one hurdle to go over. 

But I want to direct an inquiry to 
the gentleman from Michigan with re- 
spect to this matter in order that the 
record may be plain, and that is that the 
appropriation is held up on the Corning 
Canal because of the effect of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of California 
invalidating the 160-acre limitation 
rather than the action of the State Se- 
curities Commission which was reversed 
and the contract approved. I submit 
the question to the gentleman from 
Michigan as to the correctness of the 
facts in order that the Recorp will be 
clear on that point. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman told me he was going to ask 
me about that and I am very happy to 
give him the information that the com- 
mittee has. 

The statement in the committee re- 
port on page 17 that the State Securities 
Commission had turned down the re- 
quést for approval of the repayment con- 
tract on the Corning Canal was based 
on the testimony given by the Bureau 
of Reclamation on April 3, 1957. 

It was not until after the full com- 
mittee reported the bill that the Bureau 
advised the committee that the State 
Securities Commission had recently re- 
considered a modification of the contract 
and had given its approval. 

However, as stated in the committee 
report, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
no authority to execute contracts with- 
out the 160-acre limitation which has 
been set aside by the decision of the 
California State Supreme Court. Until 
settled, funds cannot be used for new 
work on the Corning Canal and there- 
fore they have been deleted from the bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. It does correct the 
Recorp. I may add that the Corning 
Canal is about 90 percent complete. 
These people are perfectly willing to sign 
a contract with the 160-acre limitation 
in it. I hope that before long we can 
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get ourselves out of the legal difficul- 
ties we are in there in California with 


reference to the 160-acre limitation and 


that the final 10 percent of the canal 
can be completed so that water service 
may be rendered to the people and the 
Federal Government commence to re- 
ceive repayment of the money it has 
spent. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VANIK: On page 
8, line 24, strike out “$113,046,223” and in- 
sert “$112,646,223.” 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to eliminate 
the allocation for the Little Wood River 
project, in southern Idaho, which is a 
new start this year. 

The Little Wood River project was first 
authorized by the 84th Congress on the 
last day and almost the last hour of the 
second session by Public Law 993 ap- 
proved August 6, 1956. The legislation 
last year authorized an appropriation of 
$1,880,000 plus such amounts as may be 
included in change of construction costs. 
We are now told that the Little Wood 
River project is going to cost $2,151,000 
of which $400,000 will be allocated for 
expenditure in the next fiscal year. 

We are spending millions of dollars for 
price-support programs. Last week, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson said the 
dairy program was the most expensive 
of all cur farm programs, currently cost- 
ing $500 million a year. I am advised 
that the wheat price-support program 
costs only a little less than that. 

Here is a project that is solely for the 
purpose of increasing production of the 
very agricultural commodities of which 
we have a surplus. 

According to the letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, about half of the 
land to be irrigated is devoted to forage 
crops and about one-third to grain. 
Completion of this project at a cost of 
$400,000 this year and at an ultimate cost 
of more than $2 million will bring about 
an anticipated yield of 5 more bushels 
of wheat per acre to add to our surplus. 

According to the Secretary of the 
Interior—page 28: 

A considerable increase in dairying is ex- 
pected if an adequate supply of late-season 
irrigation water becomes available for pas- 
ture. The numbers of cows milked are 
expected to increase by about 50 percent. 


So if this bill passes, we are spending 
$400,000 to increase production of wheat 
and dairy products, prices of both of 
which we are spending other hundreds 
of millions of dollars to support. 

I also am disturbed by the reference— 
page 27—to the fact that— 

A few large beef herds are maintained in 


conjunction with a few cattle feeding enter- 
prises, 


It may be that here we are appro- 
priating money for only a few big 
operators. 

During the debate on the appropria- 
tion bill for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
gentleman from Idaho proposed amend- 
ments that would reduce the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor by 
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$96,300; these amendments were ap- 
proved. The gentleman from Idaho sug- 
gested that his purpose in submitting 
these amendments was to cut back ex- 
penditures in that Agency to the level 
of last year’s budget. 

A majority of the House agreed with 
him that we should not increase our ex- 
penditures for new positions in the Office 
of the Secretary of Labor, in the Office 
of the Solicitor to enforce the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and in the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. The gentleman from 
Idaho also sought to cut $136,000 from 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment, 
in this case a majority of the House 
disagreed with him. He also attempted 
to reduce expenditures for the Bureau 
of Public Assistance by $100,000. That 
amendment was also rejected. 

Here is an opportunity to save the 
money he sought to save by those 
amendments, to save the $236,000 and 
more besides and not embark on any 
new programs or new projects in the 
next fiscal year. 

I cannot understand why, in a year 
of crop surpluses, we should be spend- 
ing $400,000 for a new start on a project 
to increase these surpluses. 

Meritorious as the project may be, it 
would appear that in view of the present 
national debt, the huge expenditures for 
defense and the rising interest rate here 
is a place where we can save a little 
money and postpone this project to some 
future time when we are not spending 
money to build up an agricultural sur- 
plus. 

I cannot profess to qualify as an expert 
in the economics of the area, but I can 
read, and if I read correctly, this leg- 
islation seeks to appropriate $400,000 now 
as the down payment on a total bill of 
$2,151,000 of the taxpayers’ money to ex- 
pand the water-retaining capacity of a 
reservoir for the benefit of 80 farmers at 
a cost of $27,000 per farmer. ‘The aver- 
age net income for each farmer is re- 
ported at $1,770, and I presume that one- 
half of this net income found its way to 
the farmer from the Federal Treasury 
by way of soil bank payments or parity 
in some form or another. If we were to 
appropriate this sum of money as an 
outright gift to the 80 farmers, we could 
double their net income for the next 16 
years. 

It seems to me that the sum of money 
required is completely out of line with 
the benefits contemplated. This should 
really be a private bill for the benefit of 
80 farmers. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 8 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Idaho [Mr, 
BUDGE]. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, frankly 
this comes to me as a complete surprise. 
I do not know just what to say. I had 
not thought that there would be re- 
prisals of this kind attempted because of 
my efforts to do what I thought was my 
duty to the people of my Congressional 
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district and of this Nation. And I say to 
the gentleman that those efforts in which 
I believe will be continued so long as I 
am privileged to be a Member of this 
body, action of this nature notwithstand- 
ing. 

The record as to my efforts to obtain 
economy in the operation of the Federal 
Government is patently clear that those 
efforts have been diverted at all agencies 
and all activities and have never at any 
time been centered upon any particular 
agency or activity. In a nutshell, my 
philosophy diverts that economies be 
made wherever they can be made and 
as the House knows they have extended 
to all governmental activities. 

However, I think that we ought to 
spend just a minute and a half to see 
what the Little Wood River project really 
is. To start with, it does not bring in 
one new acre of land. One feature is the 
flood-protection benefit to the people 
who live down below an existing dam 
and who have been living in threats of 
their lives and properties for some years. 
The second feature is the furnishing of 
supplemental irrigation water to farms 
that have been in the valley for many, 
many years. 

Now, the project has a benefit to cost 
ratio as shown by the Department of 2.17 
to 1, which is substantially higher than 
most of the projects that are called for 
in this bill. All the irrigation is 100 per- 
cent reimbursable to the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the reclamation laws 
passed by this Congress some 55 years 
ago, and my recollection is that some 
80 percent of the entire cost will be re- 
paid to the Federal Treasury by the 
people in this little valley. Contrast 
that with the dozens and dozens of proj- 
ects in this bill where there is very little 
if any local contribution. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
surprised that a spite action of this kind 
would take place on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. The gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. BupcE] has, when 
he thought they were justified, voted for 
millions and millions of dollars, hundreds 
of millions of dollars of worthy projects 
for every section of this country. To 
have someone offer a spite amendment 
such as this is beyond my understanding 
of good legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Bunce] has 
expired. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. S1sx]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield my 
time to the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. METCALF]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] is recognized. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to continue along the line of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk]. According to the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, there are presently authorized 
185 reclamation projects, many of which 
have been authorized since 1944 and on 
which work has not yet begun, 
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According to the Corps of Engineers, 
there are 29 multiple-purpose projects 
authorized, but not under construction, 
and the corps list does not include 1,170 
other projects, among them channels, 
harbors, locks, dams, reservoirs, all au- 
thorized for construction, but projects 
on which the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has decided that they do not want 
to appropriate money or that they should 
not be started at this time. 

A complete list follows: 

AUTHORIZED PROJECTS, OR. UNITS OF PROJECTS, 
NOT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

St. Margarita project; Canadian River 
project; Washita Basin (construction funds 
appropriated); Minidoka project, American 
Falls division (modification of authoriza- 
tion required for construction); Crooked 
River project; Little Wood River project; 
Wapinitia project, Juniper division; Washoe 
project. 

MISSOURI RIVER BASIN UNITS 

Yellowtail, Ainsworth, Farwell, Almena, 
East Bench, Garrison diversion, Glen Elder, 
Hardin, Kanapolis, Lavaca Flats, Oahe, Sho- 
shone extensions, Abbey, Absaroka, Albion 
division, Alzada, Bald Ridge, Battlefield, 
Belle Fourche pumping, Benteen Flat, Big- 
horn, Bismarck, Blacktail, Bonanza, Bronco, 
Brush, Burnt Creek, Cartwright, Cedar Rap- 
ids division, Chestnut Valley, Cheyenne 
pumping, Clarkston, Cove No. 1, Cove No. 2, 
Cracker Box, Crazy Horse, Crazy Woman, 
Crow, Crow Creek Gravity, Crowheart, Cul- 
desac, Diamond Ranch, Dunmore, DuNoir, 
Edgemont, Elm Coulee, Forsythe, Fort Hale, 
Fort Keogh, Fort Thompson, Gallatin, Glas- 
gow Bench, Grass Rope, Great Falls, Green- 
wood, Haley, Hancock Flats, Hardscrabble, 
Hathaway, Hobson, Horsehead Flats, Hudson 
Bench, Hunter Mountain, Huntley No. 2, 
Huntley No. 3, Iron Nation, Kaycee, La 
Framboise, La Roche, Lewistown, Little Big- 
horn, Little Wind, Lower Powder units (28), 
Lyon, Madison, Manley, Marsh, Medicine 
Lake (north,) Medicine Lake (south), Mi- 
rage Flats extension, Missouri diversion, 
Moorhead, Muggins, Narrows, Nesson, New- 
lan, Nickwall, Mohle, North Republican, 
North Sanders, Oliver-Sanger, O’Neill, Ori- 
noco, Painted Woods, Paintrock, Pease, 
Pierre, Pine Ridge, Portage, Red Rock, Rock 
Creek, Ross Fork, Rousseau, Saco Divide, 
Sadie Flat, Saugus-Calypso, Seven Mile Flat, 
Seven Sisters, Sheridan, Shoestring, Sho- 
shoni, Shotgun, Sidney, Sitting Bull, South 
Bench, Square Butte, Stanford, Stipek, Sun 
extensions, Sunlight, Teton slope, Thief 
Creek, Tongue pumping, Tower, Townsend, 
Ucross, Ulm, Valley View, West Bench, 
Whitehall, Whitehorse Bench, Williston, Wil- 
son (irrigation only), Winona, Wogansport, 
Wyola, Yankton, Yellow Bluff. 


COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECTS AND 
PARTICIPATING PROJECTS 
Curecanti unit, Central Utah-Vernal, 
Emery County, Florida, Hammond, LaBarge, 
Paonia, Pine River extension, Seedskadee, 
Silt, Smith Fork, Lyman. 


ACTIVE MULTIPLE-PURPOSE PROJECTS NOT UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 
Alabama: Jones Bluff Lock and Dam, 
Millers Ferry Lock and Dam. 
Arkansas: Beaver Reservoir, Bull Shoals 
Reservoir. 


Kentucky: Booneville Reservoir, Celina 
Dam. 

Missouri: Stockton Reservoir. 

Montana: Libby Reservoir. 

Oklahoma: Denison Reservoir, Short 


Mountain Lock and Dam. 

Oregon: Green Peter Reservoir, John Day 
Lock and Dam, Waldo Lake Tunnel, 

South Dakota: Big Ben Reservoir. 

Tennessee: Carthage Dam. 

Texas: Belton Reservoir, Denison Reser- 
voir, 
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Virginia: Gathright Reservoir and Falling 
Springs Reregulating Dam. 

Washington: John Day Lock and Dam, 
Little Goose Lock and Dam, Lower Granite 
Lock and Dam, Loser Monumental Lock and 
Dam. 

DEFERRED MULTIPLE-PURPOSE PROJECTS NOT 

UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

Arkansas: Degray Reservoir. 

Kentucky: Jessamine Creek Reservoir. 

Tennessee: Stewarts Ferry Reservoir, 
Three Island Reservoir. 

Virginia: Salem Church Reservoir. 
INACTIVE MULTIPLE-PURPOSE PROJECTS NOT 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
California: Table Mountain Reservoir. 

Texas: Neches-Angelina Rivers Rockland 
Dam. 


I think the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. Bupcr] should have his project 
tested by the same test that he estab- 
lishes for other people’s projects and 
by the same test that he established in 
the hearings of the committee. In those 
hearings he said, talking about a Co- 
lumbia Basin project: 

In view of the present agricultural situa- 
tion, where we do not need agricultural 
commodities right at this time, it seems to 
me that we ought to have the Bureau ex- 
plore which of these projects could be de- 
ferred that are not now brought up to 
almost complete construction. 


Here is a project that has not been 
brought up almost to complete construc- 
tion. Here is a new start. This is the 
newest, the shiniest, the brightest, the 
last project that has been authorized of 
all those projects that I have mentioned 
and the project is not for flood control 
and not for relief downstream. It is 
purely an irrigation project involving 
irrigation for the 80 families that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vani] 
talked about. 

The members of the Appropriation 
Committee this year have repeatedly 
said that there are going to be no new 
starts this year. This statement was 
reiterated during the discussion on this 
bill today. There was no authorized 
planning. Earlier today the gentleman 
from Idaho mentioned the language on 
page 15 of the report. One of the un- 
authorized investigations which drew 
comment from the chairman of the sub- 
committee was this project (see p. 271, 
pt. I, Hearings). No planning money 
has ever been authorized for this project. 
No warning that this newly authorized 
project was going to get clearance ahead 
of other authorized projects. It is a 
worthwhile project. I voted for it in 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. But so are all these other proj- 
ects worthwhile and many are more de- 
serving than the one under discussion, 

In response to a request from the 
House of Representatives, President 
Eisenhower on April 18 wrote the 
Speaker a letter on holding Federal 
costs and activities toa minimum. This 
was printed as House Document No. 155. 

President Eisenhower strongly urged 
the House to improve the Federal budg- 
etary situation by taking several steps. 
They included the following suggestions: 

Sixth, reject new projects not approved 
by all interested parties, including the 
affected States; provide, where appropriate, 
for more local participation in approved 
projects; and withhold authorization and 
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construction of all but urgently needed 
projects. 


This is certainly not an urgently 
needed project. 
It seems to me that since this Con- 


gress has passed the Small Projects ‘Act 


to provide that projects of $10 million 
or less which could be sponsored by lo- 
cal participation, should be so sponsored. 
that we should defer this project and 
take a new look atit. The State of Ida- 
ho and the people of Idaho should come 
in under the Small Projects Act for the 
kind of local cooperation and participa- 
tion that we have heard about a good 
deal today, the kind of local participa- 
tion recommended by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Deferring this project does not mean 
that this project will not be built. It 
means that we can have local participa- 
tion such as has been suggested many 
times today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
BUDGE]. 

Mr. BUDGE. I very much appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to 
make this further explanation as to the 
merits of this project. My State has 
been referred to here. It so happens 
that there is not one 5-cent piece in 
this bill for construction of an Army en- 
gineers project for the entire State of 
Idaho. The nearby States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
Nebraska, Wyoming and particularly 
Montana and California are all partici- 
pating heavily in appropriations as is 
the State of Ohio in this bill, but there 
is not one 5-cent piece in here for the 
Corps of Army Engineers for construc- 
tion in the entire State of Idaho. 

I am nevertheless happy to see those 
projects come in other States because I 
think they will help the people of those 
areas, but I see absolutely no reason to 
delete a project which has the benefits 
of this project, and which have been so 
amply shown all the way through the 
history of the consideration of the proj- 
ect, simply because somebody does not 
like some of the recommendations which 
I have made and which I have made in 
honest and good conscience. If we com- 
mence legislating in that manner, which 
I know we will not, then the Congress 
will have reached the end of the road. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this amendment will be defeated. The 
gentleman from Montana said this is one 
of the shiniest and newest projects. Well 
let me say this is one of the best projects 
we have offered to this committee. This 
is not in its entirety a new project. This 
is a new extension of an old project. It 
raises the reservoir from 12,000 acre feet 
to 30,000 acre feet. For what major pur- 
. pose? For the major purpose of supply- 
ing flood control to the people who live 
downstream. That is the purpose for 
which this Public Works Subcommittee 
reported this particular project. 
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It seems to me if there is going to be 
any opposition to a project of this kind, 
those who oppose it have the responsi- 
bility of coming before the committee 
and not justifying the project itself. 
This was not done in this instance. 
There was no opposition to it. 

I suspect one of the reasons why this 
project was singled out was because of 
the opposition the gentleman from 
Idaho gave you on some bills we have 
previously considered. That is not a 
good ground for knocking this project 
out. It is a good project. It has a good 
benefit-to-cost ratio. What difference 
does it make if it was authorized in the 
84th Congress? This is not the first 
time we have had a project on the floor 
of recent authorization. That has hap- 
pened many times during my service on 
the committee. 

I hope this amendment is defeated, 
and defeated overwhelmingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time on the 
pending amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to ask a question as to why 
a project was not placed in the bill, be- 
cause it is a feasible project. I am not 
going to ask that it be put in, but I 
should like to ask some questions about 
the Ainsworth project and the Farwell 
projects in Nebraska. 

According to the hearings, page 890, 
the Ainsworth project has a benefit 
ratio of 2.16 to 1, which is more than 
the average project in the 17 Western 
States. The Farwell project has ac- 
cording to the report a 40 percent 
payback by the irrigators. 

I also notice in the report of the com- 
mittee, on page 17, these words are used 
in connection with the Ainsworth proj- 
ect: 

The repayment contract requires only 
$8.82 per acre, leaving more than 70 percent 
of the total irrigation repayment allocation 
to be made up from Missouri River Basin 
power revenues. The committee continues 
to be concerned about the amount of irri- 
gation repayment obligations being loaded 
on the income from the sale of power in the 
basin. In the case of this particular proj- 
ect the committee fails to understand why 
more favorable repayment contracts requir- 
ing a larger repayment on the part of the 
beneficiaries of irrigation cannot be ar- 
ranged. This is a new construction start 
which can be delayed pending an examina- 
tion of the possibility of an increase in the 
repayment by the irrigation beneficiaries. 


I would call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the average re- 
payment in the Missouri River Basin on 
13 projects is only 17 percent. This re- 
payment is 30 percent. It is hard for 
me ‘to understand why with that repay- 
ment record it should not have been in- 
cluded in this bill. On the Farwell proj- 
ect, the committee report shows the re- 
payment is 40 percent. I am wondering 
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what percentage the committee would 
require to get a project authorized and 
money appropriated for the start of con- 
struction. Both projects were approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The ad- 
ministration made a request for funds 
and they were denied. These are excel- 
lent projects—can some one on the Ap- 
propriation Committee tell me why the 
funds were denied? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I might 
say to the chairman I have been a little 
disturbed over the fact that these two 
particular projects in the State of Ne- 
braska were left out of the bill. Might 
I suggest that the gentleman direct his 
line of thinking to the gentleman on the 
other side, and I, for one, as a member 
of this subcommittee will give very 
serious consideration to this matter in 
conference. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I will do 
that shortly. I know the committee 
worked hard and that the staff has 
worsed hard on all projects in this bill. 
I know it is a big job to get these things 
adjusted, but here are two projects— 
with reference to one the committee says 
the irrigators pay back 30 percent and on 
the other they pay back 40 percent. The 
average is only 17 percent on 13 projects 
in the Missouri River Basin. The bhbal- 
ance under reclamation law is paid out 
of nonreimbursable funds or from reve- 
nues from the Missouri River Basin 
project. I am just wondering what the 
committee might expect in the way of 
repayment so that these projects might 
go forward. Is there any comment from 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RasauT] or from the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] in that respect? 
What do they expect of these people in 
the way of repayment? 

Mr. RABAUT. Just as the gentleman 
said, I think the report reflects exactly 
the thinking of the committee, as the 
gentleman has just read from the report. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is 30 per- 
cent or 40 percent the right proportion? 

Mr. RABAUT. Some of them are some 
way and some are another. This one is 
the way it is and this is our decision with 
reference to this particular situation. As 
the gentleman just said we have worked 
very hard on this, and I think this is one 
of the best reports I have ever seen in 
my 21 years in the Congress. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I know 
the committee has worked hard, but you 
are human and can make mistakes. I 
know also you had some trouble with the 
Bureau’s witnesses in getting informa- 
tion from them. I thought, perhaps, it 
was due to the fact that they did not 
give you the right information so that 
you could properly evaluate these two 
projects. These projects are far better 
than the average and they do have the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The people in the area have met all 
legislative requirements. They want to 
go forward. The entire average repay- 
ment on the Missouri River Basin is only 
17 percent and here are two projects— 
one for 30 percent and the other for 40 
percent. What is wrong with them? I 
am looking for an answer. 


Mr. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. This is one of the 
things that happens. You know human 
beings have human frailties, regardless 
of whether they are Congressmen or not. 
I can understand, as I said yesterday, 
the concern that the gentleman has 
about these two projects being thrown 
out. I know considerable about the 
Ainsworth project, especially because I 
traveled over that project. It is a good 
project. I hope the gentleman will be 
successful in getting these two projects 
reinserted in the bill because as projects 
go they are above the average irrigation 
project. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman very much. I shall try 
to get these items inserted in the bill 
before the other body and feel certain 
when this is done, the conference com- 
mittee will accept them. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on the bill 
at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
action of the Public Works Appropria- 
tion Committee in sharply reducing the 
investigations program of the Bureau of 
Reclamation is difficult to reconcile with 
the mounting concern throughout the 
„Nation that our limited water supplies 
be wisely and efficiently utilized. The 
many Federal commissions, such as the 
Hoover Commission and the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy, and the several non-Federal 
groups, such as the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, the National Recla- 
mation Association, and the Engineers 
Joint Council, have been firmly united 
in the view that the once abundant 
water resources of the Nation are now, 
in many areas, approaching saturation 
of use or are already over extended. 
These groups agree also that it is vital 
to future economic development that the 
remaining water supplies be conserved 
and put to their best use and that this 
can be assured only through thorough 
and inteliigent planning. Each Presi- 
dent of the United States over the past 
2 decades has recognized this situation 
and has repeatedly called it to the at- 
tention of the Congress in his annual 
State of the Union address. 

In the western half of the country the 
Bureau of Reclamation is the foremost 
agency of the Federal Government con- 
cerned with the control, conservation, 
and use of water. In view of the almost 
unanimous view of experts that greater 
rather than less planning effort is re- 
quired, it is difficult indeed to under- 
stand or to justify a 25-percent cut in 
the planning activity of the Federal 
agency most concerned with the water 
problems in that portion of the Nation 
where water supply is most limited. 

It is even more difficult to accept the 
wisdom of such an action in the face of 
the widespread droughts that have 
plagued significant areas of the West in 
the past few years. ‘These droughts 
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have been more severe than any hereto- 
fore recorded, and have caused seri- 
ous economic privation. Although heavy 
rains of the last 2 months have relieved 
the drought in some areas, only the 
most persistent optimist would consider 
such relief anything but temporary. One 
of the foremost measures to combat 
droughts is through development of rec- 
lamation projects. ‘These cannot be 
conceived, planned, and put into opera- 
tion on short notice. Rather, it takes 
years of concentrated planning to pro- 
vide for a normal Federal irrigation un- 
dertaking. It is not too soon now to 
start preparing for the next series of 
droughts which we can be certain will 
occur. This can hardly be done by 
severely cutting back the planning activ- 
ities of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

A 25-percent cut in the planning pro- 
gram of the Bureau for the next year 
can have serious consequences that may 
extend for years. It means a 25-percent 
reduction in an engineering force built 
up over many years and specifically 
trained in the field of water-resources 
development. With the fierce competi- 
tion now prevalent for engineering 
talent, these highly trained specialists 
will be lost to the Federal Government 
and their later replacement will be dif- 
ficult if not impossible. 

The amount of money involved in the 
proposed cut, $2,432,000, is but a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of the funds covered 
by the entire bill. Yet, failure to appro- 
priate these funds can seriously delay or 
deprive a major portion of the West of 
the opportunity to bolster its economic 
development through wise, adequately 
planned use of its water resources. Ac- 
ceptance of this proposed reduction in 
the planning activities of the Bureau of 
Reclamation would be shortsighted 
economy at its worst. I strongly urge 
that the funds for this purpose requested 
by the President be restored. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to offer any amendments to 
the public-works appropriations bill now 
before the House. I refrain from doing 
so out of respect for the Appropriations 
Committee’s judgment that projects not 
included in the budget bill not be ap- 
proved. 

However, I do want to express my con- 
sidered opinion that in limiting its ap- 
proval to projects in the budget, the 
House will be passing over several excel- 
lent projects of great importance to the 
Columbia River Basin. 

I am fully cognizant of the country’s 
desire to economize. But I feel that it 
is, indeed, false economy when we fail 
to grasp the untapped potentialities in 
the Pacific Northwest which are offered 
by these projects. 

Mr. Chairman, in particular I want to 
express my concern over the failure of 
the public-works bill to include funds 
for initial construction work on the John 
Day Dam project. Past appropriations 
have been utilized to complete all plan- 
ning required prior to initial construc- 
tion. Construction of the John Day 
Dam would mean the ready availability 
of an additional 1,100,000 kilowatts of 
low-cost power. It would mean addi- 
tional storage for flood control and irri- 
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gation and recreational benefits. And 
let us not forget that nearly all of the 
money appropriated by Congress for the 
John Day project would be returned to 
the Federal Treasury. ‘Thus, failure to 
include funds for construction of the 
John Day Dam means that we are pass- 
ing over an opportunity to make a sound 
and secure investment. 

Equally important to the Pacific 
Northwest is the Vancouver to the 
Dalles ship channel. Previously author- 
ized by Congress, the appropriation of 
funds for the dredging and expansion 
of this project would mean the opening 
of a vast industrial and agricultural em- 
pire in the Columbia River Basin. Navi- 
gation of oceangoing vessels would be 
made possible far inland. Again, fail- 
ure to appropriate money for this proj- 
ect is false economy for it unnecessarily 
retards the development of a vast region 
of our Nation. 

Finally, I wish to register my deep 
concern over the reduction in funds for 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
The Bonneville Power Administration, 
after making deductions for the cost of 
transmission facilities and for other op- 
erating expenses, is still far ahead of 
schedule on its payout into the Federal 
Treasury. Thus, the funds involved in 
this cut are not actual costs to the tax- 
payers but are funds which would be 
fully realized out of power revenues ob- 
tained from the Bonneville system. I 
feel that this cut is, indeed, unwise as 
it will jeopardize the earning capacity 
of the Federal Bonneville system. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, on þe- 
half of the people of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Oregon I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House some important items in the bill 
under consideration. 

First, and most important, is the 
amount recommended for the further 
preconstruction engineering and design 
of the Green Peter Dam project on the 
South Santiam River in Linn County. I 
still feel, as I told the committee earlier, 
that this project is in great need of suf- 
ficient funds to complete the precon- 
struction planning during the coming 
fiscal year. The Army engineers have 
said time and again that they could use 
$500,000 for this purpose during fiscal 
year 1958, an amount which would al- 
low them to complete the planning and 
make the project ready for actual con- 
struction in fiscal year 1959. However, 
the administration und the Appropria- 
tions Committee have recommended an 
amount of only $225,000. This will sure- 
ly put the entire project behind a full 
year in its expected date of completion, 
according to the Army engineers. 

This is doubly tragic, since the area in 
which the dam is to be constructed suf- 
fers annual heavy flood damage because 
of the lack of this project. Part of the 
flood damage is the result of the fact 
that Detroit Dam has been completed on 
the North Santiam, keeping the flood in 
check along that stream, while the wa- 
ters rush down the South Santiam and 
across the flood plain to the north in- 
to the lower levels of the other tributary. 
As long as this differential is allowed to 
continue, the situation will lead to fur- 
ther flood damage each year and will 
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not be corrected until Green Peter Dam 
is completed. An expenditure now of 
an additional $275,000 will mean, in the 
end, a full year in which this constant 
threat will not be present. 

Another important item to be con- 
sidered is the amount recommended for 
appropriation for examinations and sur- 
veys by the Army engineers. In one par- 
ticular case, the budget and the com- 
mittee recommendation includes no 
funds for a survey report which has been 
recommended by the Army engineers in 
connection with improvement of the 
Umpqua River from the mouth of the 
harbor to Reedsport, Oreg. This item 
would cost only $7,000 and has the full 
support. of the engineers and of local 
interests. The survey itself was au- 
thorized in February of 1956. I believe 
the money for this survey report should 
be appropriated. 

In another serious case, there was a 
mistake made, administratively, at the 
district level by the Corps of Engineers 
in regard to the amount of money re- 
quired for a survey report on the Rogue 
River. This is a most important report, 
on which will be based the future con- 
struction to resolve the serious flood- 
control problems in the Rogue River 
Basin. The engineers originally thought 
they could complete the survey report 
with funds already appropriated, but 
found, after a preliminary survey, that 
additional funds would be required. This 
was determined too late to redauest the 
funds in the normal way for the fiscal 
` year 1958 budget. Therefore, in order to 
keep this critical report from being de- 
layed for a full year, I suggest that this 
requested additional appropriation of 
$44,000 be approved, despite its inclusion 
in the committee’s recommendations. 

Two other items deserve considera- 
tion. One is the Coos and Millicoma 
River project, which has been author- 
ized, but for which the administration 
has not seen fit to request an appropria- 
tion. The Army engineers have said 
they are ready to begin planning of this 
project and could actually complete 
planning in the coming fiscal year with 
an appropriation of only $19,000. It 
seems unwise not to grant this small ap- 
propriation and get the planning under 
way, so that construction may be started 
in fiscal year 1959. 

The other item is known as the Wil- 
lamette River Basin bank-protection 
project, for which the administration 
has requested only $300,000 during the 
fiscal year 1958. The Army engineers 
have admitted that they have sufficient 
pledges of local participation from bank- 
protection districts so that a total 
amount of $800,000 in Federal funds 
could profitably be expended in the next 
fiscal year. I earnestly recommend that 
the House consider adding the $500,000 
which will keep this important work 
from slipping still farther behind in its 
schedule. The project was originally au- 
thorized in 1936 and is still only about 52 
percent complete. 

In conclusion, let me say that I believe 
the committee has generally done a fine 
job on this complicated legislation. In 
the face of administration pressure to 
scuttle many of the fine programs begun 
by Congress, members of the committee 
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refused to cut sharply into appropriation 
requests which had already been pared 
to the limit before coming to Congress. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
most sincerely hope that this public- 
works appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1958 will be overwhelmingly approved by 
the House today. 

I speak in particular appeal for the 
approval of the flood relief and protec- 
tion projects included in this measure 
that are so vitally important to so many 
people throughout this country. I am, 
of course, quite naturally concerned for 
the extension of assistance in protection 
of the lives, safety, and physical proper- 
ties of the people in my own area, while 
at the same time extending my deepest 
sympathy and full support to the people 
of the other sections of the country who 
well understand the tragedy of heavy 
loss of life and property destruction that 
follows in the wake of these terrible 
flocds, hurricanes, and other disasters 
from uncontrolled elements. 

I express the sentiments of the people 
of my area in extending our gratitude 
to the distinguished chairman and in- 
dustrious members of the committee 
who have recommended the approval of 
$1,500,000 to begin actual construction 
of the Worcester, Mass., flood diversion- 
ary tunnel. 

The people of my home city of Worces- 
ter and surrounding area are unfor- 
tunately only too well acquainted with 
the havoc that is wrought by raging 
floods. 

It is an unpleasant experience to be 
an eyewitness to the tragedy that is vis- 
ited upon a community, its people, and 
its property when roaring waters pour 
uncontrolled over bridges, and through 
the streets. We had this terrible experi- 
ence in August of 1955 and, please God, 
with the completion of this tunnel it will 
never happen again. 

The aftermath of such flood occur- 
rence in loss of life, property damage, 
lost employment, and lost business is 
staggering to the imagination even in its 
efiect upon an average community. 

It is entirely beyond human imagina- 
tion when we try to picture the amount 
of destruction of life and damage to 
property that has occurred so frequently, 
in recent years, in all the several States 
throughout the Nation. Financial losses, 
which can never be precisely measured, 
would unquestionably be up in the bil- 
lions. We cannot, of course, even ap- 
proach the placing of any material value 
upon the loss of life accompanying these 
tragedies. 

Commonsense reflection makes it 
convincingly clear that the prevention 
and control problems of these natural 
disasters cannot be local or statewide 
but must be regional and national. 

All of the people and communities who 
have so suffered very well appreciate 
that neither the individual victim nor 
the burdened State can alone or together 
survive and recover from the devastating 
impact of flood destruction. 

They realize, as did this conscientious 
committee, the necessity of reasonable 
assistance being extended from the Fed- 
eral Government to help them construct 
proper facilities to prevent the recurring 
damage and disaster of floods. 
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All the projects included in this bill 
have been thoroughly reviewed, for vitai 
necessity and strict economic feasibility 
by the competent Corps of Army En- 
gineers. 

The evidence and testimony has been 
fully and carefully examined by the com- 
mittee before whom it was my pleasure 
and duty to appear on several occasions 
with respect to the flood problems of my 
own area. 

Assistance in the protection of the 
lives, safety, and property of American 
taxpayers, when they are unable to fully 
do it themselves, against uncontrollable 
natural disasters, is a primary responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government and is 
certainly a sound investment in the gen- 
eral welfare of our Nation. The evidence 
is clear; the vital need for assistance is 
obvious; the projects listed in this bill 
are certainly in the national interest. I 
earnestly hope and urge that the meas- 
ure be approved without further ex- 
tended debate. 

May I also, Mr. Chairman, express my 
hope that this body will see fit, in the 
very near future, to approve a reasonable 
appropriation to initiate a Federal flood 
insurance program as was authorized 
here last year. 

We all realize, as most of us empha- 
sized at the time, that such a program 
is difficult to project but most of us were 
agreed, when we passed the authoriza- 
tion bill, that in the overall picture Fed- 
eral assistance in these circumstances 
could best and most economically be 
handled through Federal participation 
in some type of insurance program. We 
all appreciated that the private insur- 
ance companies cannot be expected to 
undertake the full task and most indi- 
viduals and businesses could not of 
themselves afford the premium cost. 

This type of program admittedly will 
require long experiment and patient 
study, but in consideration of averting 
the enormous property losses and eco- 
nomic catastrophes that result from 
these natural disasters, the experiment 
would undoubtedly prove a wise invest- 
ment for the good of ail Americans. 
The expectation and pledge that we 
would try to assist our American citi- 
zens in this problem was contained in 
the authorization bill we passed. Let us 
then fulfill that pledge by providing a 
limited appropriation to begin the pro- 
gram at the earliest moment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the bill be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8090) making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army and certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do 
pass. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 2248. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes. : 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7221) entitled “An act making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2, 5, and 16 and that the Sen- 
ate recedes from its amendments num- 
bered 15 and 17 to the above-entitled 
bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint. select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States 


Government,” for the disposition of ex- ` 


ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 57-13. 


THE WATKINS DECISION’ 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, those 
few of us who stood firmly against the 
contempt resolution concerning Mr. 
Arthur Miller have been called many 
things, including pseudoleftwing lib- 
erals, Communist apologists, and other 
terms to attempt to discredit our 
views. Now that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has clearly and by a 
large majority sustained our viewpoint 
and pointed incisively to the path ahead, 
it must be hoped that instead of vitu- 
peration, the fundamental correctness 
of the Supreme Court’s position will be 
accepted and followed. 

Many editors from all parts of the 
country have applauded the words of the 
Chief Justice, and a review of the sources 
indicates that they come not from left- 
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wing publications or even from so-called 
liberal publications, but from responsi- 
ble editors to whom the rights of the 
individual under our Constitution and 
under our Republic are recognized as the 
basis of our continued success as a 
Nation. 

I include below from the New York 
Times and the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, two such opinions: 


[From the New York Times of Wednesday, 
June 19, 1957] 


THE WATKINS DECISION 


The opinion of Chief Justice Warren in 
the Watkins case is a major pronouncement 
of the Supreme Court on the rights of the 
individual citizen before investigating com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

What the Court has done in this long- 
awaited decision is to limit the scope of 
Congressional inquiry by requiring Congress 
to be more precise in defining the authority 
of its investigative committees than it has 
always been in the past, and by restricting 
the power of Congress to subject witnesses 
to vaguely defined fishing expeditions. Wat- 
kins, a labor organizer who fully admitted 
past cooperation with the Communist Party, 
was cited for contempt by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities for refus- 
ing to testify concerning some former asso- 
ciates. The Court has now reversed his con- 
viction on the ground that, in layman’s lan- 
guage, the committee was engaged in unwar- 
ranted freewheeling, and its questions were 
not related with nearly sufficient precision 
and clarity to a specific legislative purpose. 

Granting that “the power of the Congress 
to conduct investigations is inherent in the 
legislative process,” the Chief Justice pointed 
out that every investigation “must be re- 
lated to and in furtherance of a legitimate 
task of the Congress” and that “there is no 
Congressional power to expose for the sake 
of exposure.” 

Mr. Warren added that it is ‘unquestion- 
ably the duty of a citizen to cooperate with 
the Congress in its efforts to obtain the facts 
needed for intelligent legislative action”— 
an important point that the general tenor 
of the Watkins decision must not be allowed 
to obscure. The Court did not state that 
Watkins should under no circumstances re- 
veal the names of his former associates. It 
did say that the committee’s questioning was 
done in such a manner and in such a context 
that Watkins was “not accorded a fair oppor- 
tunity to determine whether he was within 
his rights in refusing to answer, and his con- 
viction is necessarily invalid” as a violation 
of due process. 

The Court warned Congress to take “a 
measure of added care” in authorizing the 
use of the compulsory process—“a small price 
to pay if it serves to uphold the principles 
of limited, constitutional Government with- 
out obstructing the power of the Congress 
to inform itself.” The Chief Justice’s 
thoughtful and sensitive comments on the 
far-reaching effects and implications of some 
of the more notorious congressional investi- 
gations deserve wide reading. His opinion as 
a whole stands as another monument to the 
return of reason on the matter of civil rights 
and liberties in the United States. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 19, 1957 


Btow TO RANDOM INQUIRY 


The Supreme Court on Monday powerfully 
reasserted its guardianship of individual 
liberty. This reassertion was especially 
needed and long overdue in regard to the 
excesses of certain Congressional investi- 
gating committees—most notably the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. In 
reversing the. conviction of John T. Watkins 
for contempt of Congress, the Court drew 
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new and clearer boundaries for the applica- 
tion of Congressional investigating powers. 

These boundaries might have been, and 
should have been, Clarified a decade ago. 
In the Barsky case, decided by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in 1948, Judge Henry Edgerton set 
forth in a dissenting opinion many of the 
same strictures against the Un-American 
Activities Committee’s investigating methods 
that were made by Chief Justice Warren for 
the Supreme Court in the Watkins case— 
and made again, when Watkins was before 
them by Judges Edgerton and Bazelon. 
Had the Supreme Court consented to review 
the Barsky case, investigating practices 
might have been brought within proper 
limits and much injustice to individual wit- 
nesses avoided. : 

“We have no doubt,” the Chief Justice 
said for the Supreme Court on Monday, 
“that there is no Congressional power to ex- 
pose for the sake of exposure. The public is, 
of course, entitled to be informed concern- 
ing the workings of its Government. That 
cannot be inflated into a general power to 
expose where the predominant result can 
only be an invasion of the private rights of 
individuals.” But from its very inception 20 
years ago, the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee regarded exposure of individuals— 
and punishment of them through pitiless 
publicity—as its principal and primary func- 
tion. In short, it aimed to punish by investi- 
gation what the Constitution forbids 
Congress to punish by legislation. i 

The power to investigate, however, is 
merely an adjunct of the power to legislate. 
“Clearly,” as the Chief Justice put it, “an 
investigation is subject to the command 
that the Congress shall make no law abridg- 
ing freedom of speech or press or assembly. 
While it is true that there is no statute to 
be reviewed, and that an investigation is not 
a law, nevertheless an investigation is part 
of lawmaking * * * Abuses of the investiga- 
tive process may imperceptibly lead to 
abridgement of protected freedoms.” 

The Un-American Activities Committee. 
has operated as a kind of roving satrapy, in- 
truding into almost every aspect of Ameri- 
can life, oblivious to any consideration of 
privacy and unfettered by any limitation in 
the House resolution which created it. Its 
jurisdiction is so vague, the Court con- 
cluded, that witnesses called before it have 
no means of determining whether the ques- 
tions put to them have relevancy to any 
legitimate Congressional purpose. ‘“Prosecu- 
tion for contempt of Congress,” Justice 
Frankfurter said in a concurring opinion, 
“presupposes an adequate opportunity for 
the defendant to have an awareness of the 
pertinency of the information that he has 
denied to Congress.” ‘There was plainly no 
such opportunity in the hearing given to 
Mr. Watkins. 

The Court decision in no way strips Con- 
gress of its power to investigate. “The legis- 
lature is free to determine the kinds of data 
that should be collected,” the Chief Justice 
pointed out. “It is only those investiga- 
tions that are conducted by use of compul- 
sory process that give rise to a need to pro- 
tect the rights of individuals against illegal 
encroachment. That protection can be 
readily achieved through procedures which 
prevent the separation of power from re- 
sponsibility and which provide the consti- 
tutional requisites of fairness for witnesses.” 
The decision is a landmark in the long 
struggle to keep Americans free from oppres= 
sive and arbitrary governmental power. 


WINNERS OF AMVETS MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that yesterday afternoon seven 
young men and women who this year 
won AMVETS memorial scholarships, 
appeared in the gallery of the House. 

One of the young ladies, Miss Judith 
Walsh, comes from my district in Port- 
land, Maine. She is a graduate of the 
Portland High School and plans a career 
in social service work. 

Day before yesterday, these young 
winners were presented trophies by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in ceremonies at the 
White House. 

This group includes the highest scorers 
in the nationwide competitive examina- 
tion given to select the AMVETS winners 
which totaled 15 this year. 

These students have shown an aware- 
ness of the need this Nation has to de- 
velop human resources to the fullest. 
They include 3 who desire a career in 
science and research; 2 who wish to 
become teachers; and 2 who wish to 
enter social service and personnel work. 

In presenting these scholarships 
AMVETS is doing a great service to the 
Nation by providing the means for more 
young people to obtain the training and 
knowledge they will need to become more 
valuable citizens in the future. 

I regret that the debate on the confer- 
ence report yesterday prevented my 
calling attention to the presence of these 
young people while they were actually 
present in the gallery. 


NEW JERSEY MOURNS THE PASSING 
OF CHIEF JUSTICE ARTHUR T. 
VANDERBILT 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
New Jersey—and the Nation—suffered a 
great loss in the passing of Chief Justice 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt of New Jersey’s Su- 
preme Court. 

Chief Justice Vanderbilt was an ex- 
ceptional man in many ways. 

He was the father of New Jersey’s new 
judicial system, which is recognized as a 
model among all the States. 

But, even above his successful crusade 
for court reforms, the influence of his 
intellect, his courage and his integrity 
was felt far beyond the boundaries of his 
home State. 

In his lifetime, he achieved national 
distinction at the bar and on the bench. 
He was famed as an educator, as a writer 
on jurisprudence, as authority on judi- 
cial procedure and as a political leader 
helping shape State and national policies 
of the Republican Party. 

He was former dean of the Law School 
of New York University, and he served 
as president of the American Bar As- 
sociation—an honor accorded him 30 
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years ago by his fellow lawyers in recog- 
nition of his extraordinary talents. 

Chief Justice Vanderbilt was interested 
in government reform as well as in the 
improvement of our courts. s 

He was still an unknown lawyer, ear- 
lier in this century, when he set out to 
fight a corrupt and discredited political 
machine in his home county of Essex. 
That fight lasted for more than 10 years, 
but in the end Arthur Vanderbilt drove 
the entrenched political machine from 
power. 

As the Newark Evening News recalled 
in an editorial this week paying tribute 
to this great man, “He used his power to 
give Essex one of the best county gov- 
ernments in the Nation, outstanding for 
its honesty and efficiency; and in Tren- 
ton his representatives fought for the 
same policies, consistently opposing ex- 
travagance and increased tax burdens.” 

For many years, Mr. Vanderbilt cru- 
saded against New Jersey’s antiquated 
and cumbersome judicial system. It was 
a crusade beset with much opposition and 
many setbacks. But finally, with the 
adoption of a new State constitution, of 
which he was one of the chief architects, 
he was given the opportunity—through 
appointment as New Jersey’s first chief 
justice under the new constitution—to 
put into practice the theories and princi- 
ples for which he had fought. 

The success of the new judicial system 
which he shaped is eloquent testimony 
to the soundness of his wisdom and 
vision. As a result of the court reforms 
he instituted, New Jersey today stands 
high among the States in the conduct of 
its judiciary system. 

Throughout his life, Chief Justice 
Vanderbilt drove himself relentlessly, 
with a complete dedication to the things 
he: believed in. Indeed, he was on his 
way to his desk last week when he was 
stricken. 

This week, in the Christ Episcopal 
Church of Short Hilis, N. J., where Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt had worshipped for 
more than three decades, hundreds of 
persons gathered to pay their last re- 
spects to this man who played so vital a 
role in his State’s modern history. 

I join with all the citizens of my State 
in an expression of grief over his death. 

New Jersey and the Nation have lost 
a great legal mind; a man dedicated to 
the moral responsibilities of citizenship 
and the integrity of law. 

It is tragic that Chief Justice Vander- 
bilt was not spared to continue his work. 
His accomplishments, however, will re- 
main as shining and enduring monu- 
ments to his memory. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


FIRST PUBLIC SINGING OF “AMER- 
ICA” 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent of the 
immediate consideration of House Con- 
current Resolution 196. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring): 

Whereas the 4th day of July 1957 marks 
the 125th anniversary of the first public 
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singing of the inspiring patriotic hymn 
“America” by a chorus of children in the 
Park Street Church, Boston, Mass., beside 


-historic Boston Common; and 


Whereas the hymn “America” was written 
by the Reverend Samuel Francis Smith in the 
town of Andover, Mass., February 1832; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the Congress 
that this anniversary should be given due 
recognition because this hymn has touched 
the life of the Nation through the countless 
voices which have joined in singing “My 
country ’tis of thee’: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this 125th anniversary of 
the first public singing of “America” be com- 
mended to all citizens for appropriate recog- 
nition during the week of June 30 through 
July 6, 1957, the “125th Anniversary of 
‘America’ Week.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the House 
concurrent resolution? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has cleared this matter with the 
leadership on both sides, also with mem- 
bers of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary as well as the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the ranking member thereof. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. 
is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the House 
concurrent resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. 


That 


Mr. 


“Speaker, “My country ’tis of thee” are 


words which have touched the life of the 
Nation through the countless voices 
which have joined in singing them. 
Those words are the unofficial lyrics 
which most often have brought the voice 
of our citizenship into patriotic chorus. 

It is entirely fitting that the Congress 
should by resolution give recognition to 
the 125th anniversary of the first public 
singing of America. 

Massachusetts and the 10th Congres- 
sional District are proud of the fact that 
this great patriotic hymn was first sung 
publicly on July 4, 1832, in the Park 
Street Church beside historic Boston 
Common, 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, sometime 
this week the House is going to have 
under consideration the extension of 
Public Law 480. I am heartily in favor 
of this act because it is one of the most 
humane, yet practical, pieces of legisla- 
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tion ever passed by Congress. It pro- 
motes the foreign policy of the United 
States by a wise sale or distribution of 
our surplus agricultural commodities; it 
-helps to develop markets in foreign coun- 
tries, satisfy hunger and deprivation, ač- 
cumulate strategic and critical materials, 
and to discharge our own obligations 
abroad. 

Certainly, Public Law 480 has had 
salutary effects throughout the world. 
It has demonstrated that we have tre- 
mendous resources with which to help 
friendly peoples and those desiring to be 
free. Great Britain, Frarce, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, and many others fall 
into this category. 

ISRAEL 


One of the most striking examples of 
how Public Law 480 can operate to the 
benefit of the United States and the 
country purchasing our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities is that of Israel. This 
law has been of considerable value to 
Israel. Agreements between the United 
States and Israel regarding the purchase 
of some of our surplus foods under Public 
Law 480 date from April 1955. and these 
agreements have been renewed several 
times since then. 

I am sure it will interest many of my 
colleagues to know that in the 2 years 
1955 and 1956 Israel purchased surplus 
commodities from us under title I of 
Public Law 480 in the amount of $51 mil- 
lion, most of it being wheat and feed 
grains. Specifically, Israel bought from 
us 257,847 tons of wheat, 214,886 tons of 
feed grains, 11,257 tons of beef, 1,249 tons 
of nonfat dry-milk solids, and various 
other commodities, ineluding butter, 
vegetable oils, cotton, and tobacco. 

The purchase of these commodities 
has proven of great importance to the 
economy of Israel. In the first place, it 
helped to establish minimum stocks of 
basic foods needed in Israel, whose pop- 
ulation is growing constantly due to 
large-scale immigration. Second, our 
surplus commodities have helped raise 
the level of consumption of foods which 
were not readily available in Israel be- 
fore and they have markedly improved 
the diet of the population, particularly 
the protein deficiency. 

The result is that, because of Public 
Law 480, certain of our agricultural com- 
modities have been introduced to the Is- 
raeli market, while the consumption of 
other United States commodities was 
substantially increased. This will un- 
doubtedly have a long-range efiect in 
developing a market in Israel for Ameri- 
can agricultural products. For example, 
Israel used to purchase the bulk of its 
wheat from Canada, but now it obtains 
most of its wheat from the United States; 
and from the preference shown for our 
supplies, I feel certain Israel will from 
now on remain a good market for our 
wheat. To some extent, a similar mar- 
ket is developing there for our feed 
grains, butter, nonfat dry-milk solids 
and other products from the United 
States. 

An interesting situation in Israel con- 
cerns butter. Many of the Israelis come 
from Europe, the Middle East, and north 
Africa, where they had developed a taste 
for sweet butter. In recent years, salted 
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butter was introduced from America and 
the Israelis grew to like it so much that 
consumer demand in Israel now is for 
American butter, meaning our salted 
butter. 

From these and similar experiences, it 
is quite probable that-no other country 
has utilized Public Law 480 so well with- 
in the intention and framework of this 
law as has been done in Israel. 

For the coming fiscal year, Israel has 
submitted a program in the neighbor- 
hood of some $50 million worth of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, which it 
desires to purchase in this country. The 
program was submitted in April of this 
year, but to date no action has been 
taken on it pending the availability of 
funds and passage of the bill now under 
consideration to extend Public Law 480. 

During the past year, as we all know, 
there have taken place important events 
cn the international scene which brought 
about a new mass immigration into Is- 
rael. It is estimated that in 1957 Israel 
will receive at least 100,000 new immi- 
grants, many of these coming from 
Egypt, from Hungary, and other coyn- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. All of 
thse people must be speedily integrated 
into the economy of Israel; they must be 
fed and clothed. 

To help in this task, the Israeli Gov- 
ernment desires to purchase from us dur- 
ing the coming year the following com- 
modities: 250,000 tons of wheat; 240,000 
tons of corn; 14,000 tons of beef; 10,000 
tons of butter; 9,850 tons of nonfat dry- 
milk solids; and lesser quantities of cot- 
tonseed oil, tallow, cheese, beans, dried 
fruits, and so forth. 

Finally, I want to refer to one other 
matter in connection with the Israeli 
program under Public Law 480. It is 
noteworthy that operation of this law 
has suffered to some extent from certain 
illegal activities of others. I have in 
mind the Arab blacklist of vessels serving 
Israeli ports, which is aimed against 
Israel’s economy. As many of my col- 
leagues well know, any vessel which calls 
at an Israeli port is immediately black- 
listed by the Arab countries. This 
means, the vessel cannot call at the port 
of an Arab country and it is not per- 
mitted to pass through the Suez Canal by 
Egypt. 

The result is that American shipowners 
are reluctant to charter vessels for ship- 
ment of commodities to Israel, except at 
premium rates. Consequently, charter 
rates are higher than usual, and under 
Public Law 480 the United States has to 
pay 50 percent of freight charges. Be- 
cause of this illegal shipping situation 
resulting from the Arab blacklist, Israel 
is forced to set up larger programs and 
purchase more food commodities in order 
to have sufficient stockpiles to eliminate 
a hand-to-mouth dependence on a tight- 
shipping position. 

Thus you see how important Public 
Law 480 is to Israel. What Member of 
Congress would deny help to that bastion 
of freedom in the Middle East? Yet the 
delay in extending the law has prevented 
the continuance of the program in Israel, 
because no agreement can be signed until 
the law is renewed. 
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SPAIN 


And now, let us look briefly at what 
has been done in Spain with Public Law 
480. As you know, Spain is strategically 
located in the Mediterranean and our air 
and Navy bases there are among the best 
security investments ever made by the 
American taxpayers. This has been cer- 
tified by military experts and hailed as 
one of the greatest accomplishments of 
American diplomacy. 

The agreements we have with Spain 
under Public Law 480 have helped the 
economy of that country and turned 
former hostile feelings to genuine friend- 
ship for our personnel stationed there. 
All of which insures the security of our 
military bases and magnifies our 
strength in the struggle against world 
communism. In this respect the efforts 
of Ambassador Areilza of Spain, who for 
many years has sought to promote 
friendly relations between our two coun- 
tries, are noteworthy. 

Let us now examine what can be done 
to win over to our cause the friendly 
people of Poland through the extension 
of Public Law 480. It is my honest con- 
viction that providing food to the people 
of Poland at this time will have a greater 
effect on those people and on their atti- 
tude toward us than all our propaganda 
over the Voice of America and other me- 
diums. This is a great struggle for the 
minds of men, so let us not miss another 
golden opportunity. 

UNITED STATES LABELS ON SURPLUS FOODS. 


May I at this point call attention to 
a matter which should be watched care- 
fully and promptly corrected where the 
abuse is practiced. I refer to the fact 
that in some areas abroad certain politi- 
cal opportunists rip off American labels 
from our surplus foods and substitute 
their own. This type of careless distri- 
bution has resulted in anti-Western and 
pro-Communist groups using American 
surpluses to build good will for them- 
selves. 

I believe that shipment of our sup- 
plies should be cut off for any country or 
agency which rips off our labels or fails 
to advise the beneficiaries that the food 
is a gift from the American people. In 
the struggle against communism abroad, 
it is imperative that the United States 
should receive full credit for its gener- 
osity. 

And one other comment which I feel is 
very important. Our agricultural at- 
tachés in foreign lands are no longer 
attached to the State Department, as we 
all know. By an act of Congress, they 
are now directly responsible to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. It is my opinion 
that we should do everything in our 
power to make these men more efficient 
representatives of the United States and 
better salesmen of our agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

AID TO POLAND 

Now, I should like to refer briefly to 
the controversy which has arisen over 
the question of aid to Poland under Pub- 
lic Law 480, particularly the question 
whether we should regard Poland as a 
friendly or unfriendly nation because 
of its Communist government. We can- 
not declare by law a people to be un- 
friendly to us, Certainly that would be 
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untrue in the case of the Polish people, 
which has a long tradition of friendship 
for the American people. 

In this particular case, it would be 
absolute folly on our part to close the 
door to the Polish people from ever be- 
coming our friends, when we know that 
traditionally they are a freedom-loving 
people. Have we so quickly forgotten 
the great debt of gratitude which our 
country owes to men of Polish descent, 
such as those intrepid champions of hu- 
man freedom like Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski and Gen. Thaddeus Kosci- 
usko, who distinguished themselves dur- 
ing the American Revolution? Their 
very names are watchwords for liberty, 
and their deeds are part of the imper- 
ishable record of America’s struggle for 
independence. They and many others 
of Polish descent, who have joined their 
destinies with those of America, have 
made tremendous contributions to the 
upbuilding of our country and its way 
of life. 

The Polish nation, which has lived for 
nearly 1,000 years in spiritual, religious 
and cultural relationship with the West- 
ern nations, is now cut off from the 
West. Human liberty suffered a severe 
blow when Poland’s independence was 
wiped out so ruthlessly, first by the Nazis, 
and later by the Communists. Never- 
theless, the spirit of the Polish people re- 
mained indomitable. ‘Their desire for 
human rights and justice, for democracy 
and religious freedom, is today stronger 
than ever. I, for one, have great faith 
in the Polish people and their destiny. 
I believe that a nation which has pro- 
duced men with the courage and deter- 
mination of Pulaski and Kosciusko will 
one day break the shackles of slavery 
and live once again in freedom under 
God. 

In recent months the people of 
Poland, entirely unaideg from the out- 
side, made considerable strides forward 
in achieving some degree of freedom and 
reestablishing their links with the West. 
It is still not to the extent that we would 
like it to be, but let us not forget that 
Soviet Russia is a next-door neighbor 
and that Russian troops are stationed on 
Poland’s borders. But even if there is 
only a tiny fire of freedom burning in 
Poland today—and I believe there are 
many such fires and they are not tiny— 
then we should kindle that fire and not 
let it die. 

We must continue to give the Polish 
people hope, we must give them the full- 
est moral and spiritual support, but most 
of all we must give them physical sus- 
tenance in this crucial period. We must 
take into account that Poland must fol- 
low a careful and restrained policy so as 
not to jeopardize the little it has gained 
so far. Rash action in Hungary, which 
brought back Soviet armies and tanks, 
should be a lesson to us as it undoubtedly 
is to the Poles. 

Poland urgently needs huge foreign 
credits and expansion of her foreign 
trade. The recent negotiations in Wash- 
ington have shown that Poland needs, 
above all, food, raw materials, and cer- 
tain commodities for her industry. Un- 
less she obtains these, hunger and unem- 
ployment could lead to a disastrous sit- 
uation which would be an invitation to 
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Soviet intervention. Under the circum- 
stances, it is no longer a question 
whether the present Polish Government 
is more friendly or less friendly. This is 
academic and impractical at the 
moment. 

After the revolution of October 1956, 
when the Gomulka government came to 
power, we made a voluntary promise of 
aid to the Polish people. We must keep 
that promise. Failure to keep our prom- 
ise to the Poles would only show to the 
rest of the world that American promises 
are meaningless and unreliable. In the 
long run, the loss would be ours, not only 
Poland’s. Let us look at it this way: 
We are undertaking a gamble in Poland 
by supplying our agricultural commodi- 
ties, but it is a risk well worth taking. 

I think it is also important to note 
that Poland is not looking for grants 
from us. They want to purchase this 
food. They want to obtain enough 
wheat from us which would enable them 
to complete the decollectivization of 
their agriculture. In other words, the 
Poles are trying to set up a free market, 
and this will require considerable stock- 
piles to offset inflation. 'They also want 
to obtain enough cotton from us to keep 
their textile factories running and their 
people working. Both wheat and cotton 
are in abundant supply in this country, 
and we could hardly make better use of 
these commodities than in this instance. 

If we can extend a helping hand to 
Poland at this time by enabling her to 
obtain some degree of economic security 
and less dependence on Russia, then we 
will have strengthened her hand and 
encouraged her to seek greater inde- 
pendence from Russia. Several years 
ago, we in this country talked of help 
to the satellite countries short of war. 
What better opportunity of aid short of 
war than this can we hope for? Or will 
we let this opportunity slip by, just as 
we did during the Hungarian revolt? 
Shall we refuse this aid now and push 
Poland further into the Russian orbit? 

At this point I should like to inform 
my colleagues that Americans of Polish 
descent are strongly in support of aid 
to Poland, notwithstanding the fact that 
their ancestral home is governed by a 
Communist regime. Leading organiza- 
tions and spokesmen of this group are 
urging support of legislation to aid 
Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting into the 
Recorp the text of a brief telegram I 
received from Mr. Charles Rozmarek, 
president of the Polish American Con- 
gress, aS well as an earlier statement by 
the same organization on Why Poland 
Should Be Helped; also a brief tele- 
gram from the president and secretary 
of the Polish National Alliance of Brook- 
lyn. Finally, I am putting into the 
Record a statement by Cardinal Wys- 
zynski, of Poland, which was forwarded 
to me by Boleslaw Wierzbianski, presi- 
dent of the International Federation of 
Free Journalists. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3, 1957. 
Hon. VICTOR ANFUSO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Opinion of Americans of Polish descent is 
undivided and enthusiastic in support of 
legislation which would enable aid in the 
form of credits to Poland, Urge you to þe 
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on the floor Tuesday, June 4, and oppose 
any amendment to the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act which 
would prevent aid to the Polish nation which 
is gallantly striving to free itself from Mos- 
cow domination, 
CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish American Congress. 


Wuy POLAND SHOULD Bre HELPED—A STATE- 
MENT BY THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS 


Since the October upheaval in Warsaw, 
when, in the wave of unrest and discontent 
of the population, Polish Communists recog- 
nized the urgency of needed economic and 
political reforms, American sympathy for 
Poland has been growing rapidly. From 
humanitarian and, to some extent, diplo- 
matic views, at least 90 percent of American 
press and radio and television commentators 
favor technical and economic help for Po- 
land. However, in this gratifying wave of 
sympathy for the Polish people, a sense of 
apprehension could be detected. One ques- 
tion is being frequently asked—whether, 
while helping Poland we would at the same 
time strengthen the Soviet Union and com- 
munism? 

The answer to this question is an em- 
phatic “no” for the following reasons: 

1. The Polish people are painfully aware 
of the fact that Communist concepts of 
economy and industrial planning have 
brought them to the brink of disaster. The 
Communists themselves accepted this truth 
by retreating from such spheres of economic 
activities as the collectivization of farms 
which has been brought to a standstill, and 
complete socialization of small private en- 
terprises which has been abandoned. 

These two examples prove beyond doubt 
that the Polish people have forced Commu- 
nists to a considerable retreat from stubborn 
entrenchment in Marxist-Leninist theories 
and practices. And this is only the begin- 
ning. Given more time, and moral as well 
as material support, the Poles will eventually 
go farther on the road to complete inde- 
pendence. 

2. Polish national interests, historic evolv- 
ment as well as cultural and spiritual ties 
with western civilization clash with Com- 
munist designs for world domination. Pol- 
ish implacable hostility toward communism 
in general and toward Russian colonialism 
in particular is a proven fact of history. 

There is no danger—that by helping Po- 
land economically we would be strengthen- 
ing communism and the Soviet Union. On 
the contrary, stronger and more independent 
Poland would mean a gradual retreat of com- 
munism in central and East Europe and 
would effectively oppose Russian designs for 
conquest. 

Another argument is being set forth even 
by people whose sympathy toward Poland is 
sincere, that there is a great risk involved 
in helping the Polish people now. They say 
that American aid for Poland would pro- 
voke Russian wrath against the Poles. They 
add that the Polish people have already 
aroused Russian antagonism to a breaking 
point. 

Let us bear in mind, therefore, that the 
Poles are well aware of the risk. They are 
willing to take it. The very fact that they 
asked us for help instead of begging the 
Kremlin for handouts, proves beyond doubt 
that Poland wants to return to the west- 
ern family of nations where her national 
birth placed her a thousand years ago. The 
Poles have already taken a risk by turn- 
ing to the West. It should be evaluated 
as a calculated risk. They are risking far 
more in turning to us than we are risking 
in granting them help. 

The stakes are high and worth the chance 
both for Poland and for the United States, 
In the long view of history—the Communist 
system.of government forced on Poland by 
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the might of Russian Army, is only transitory. 
Poland as a nation successfully opposed Rus- 
sification in the past and, with her bound- 
less devotion to freedom and democracy, 
will emerge victorious from Communist op- 
pression. But she needs our help and fully 
deserves to be helped in her hour of dire 
need. 

Finally, some aspect of Poland’s foreign 
policy are being used in arguments against 
a large scale help. We should remember 
that Poland’s current foreign policy is not 
of her own choice. It has been linked to 
Russia with full consent and support of the 
Western powers at Yalta. Poland is not yet 
able to follow an independent course in for- 
eign affairs. This can develop only in ac- 
cordance with the amount of material and 
moral help that Poland could get from the 
West. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 7, 1957. 
Hon. VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re your highly civic and humanitarian 
position in the matter of loan and aid for 
Poland we would like to express our sincere 
gratitude and deep appreciation. Your ac- 
tion is a proof that wherever the matter 
concerns rendering Samaritan aid for desti- 
tute nation which not of its own accord 
found itself under the influence of com- 
munism, it represents the true essence of 
American people, which through its entire 
history has been a symbol of beauty and 
nobleness. Your action is gaining even 
greater recognition by the people because 
it surpasses all small controversies of the 
people who only cause difficulty in securing 
the aid for Polish nation hiding under var- 
ious frames of formalities. 

CZESLAWA DURSKA, 
President. 
POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE, 
OF BROOKLYN, U. S. A, 
JOSEPH A. GLOWACKI, 
Secretary General. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
FREE JOURNALISTS, 
New York, N. Y., June 7, 1957. 
Hon. VICTOR ANFUSO, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Having observed your 
recent interest in connection with aid to 
Poland, I think that you may perhaps be 
interested in the attached text, a declara- 
tion by Cardinal Wyszynski to representa- 
tives of Americans of Polish origin when 
they visited Poland recently. 

In his statement the Cardinal expresses 
the hope that Poland will not be denied 
Christian help. 

Sincerely yours, 
BOLESLAW WIERZBIANSKI. 


STATEMENT By CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI OF POLAND 


(People in your press are also wondering 
whether help should be offered to Poland or 
not. When you look at your child, which is 
sick, do you stop to think whether you 
should help it or not? When you see your 
mother in distress do you pause to think it 
over, to consider whether it would be polit- 
ically advisable for you to help her? Dear- 
est children: Do not commit this terrible mis- 
take of refusing, for various political fancies, 
of refusing assistance, bread and kindness to 
those, who are in such great need of assist- 
ance, bread and kindness. * * *) 

And in this respect, my attitude may be 
very individual and different, but full of 
conviction and full of truth, as I trust and 
understand it. We stay here, and we want 
to stay here, we know the needs of the na- 
tion and we appeal for help for this nation. 
We beg, perhaps we sometimes do it in a 
manner highly humiliating to us; perhaps 
it is not correct to lower oneself to such an 
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extent, to beg as humbly as that, for fear of 
endangering one’s dignity. Let the politi- 
cians defend the prestige of the nation; let 
them defend their dignity as statesmen; it 
is sometimes their duty not to go beyond the 
bounds of national dignity. 

But I am not a politician nor a statesman. 
I am simply a child of my nation and if the 
good of that nation demands that I humble 
myself, why then I shall humble myself re- 
gardless of all raison d’etat, of all political 
considerations. My policy in the first place 
is to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to give the poor a roof overhead. And let 
anyone, whoever and wherever he may be, 
judge me as he pleases, it is of no importance 
to me in this case. I am doing my duty, 
and so I say: Tell your sisters, tell your coun- 
trywomen, tell your daughters, tell your 
husbands that the primate of Poland on his 
knees, because it is not his duty to fight 
for his dignity, that he is begging you for 
help for the hungry, for the naked, for the 
sick, of whom there are very, very many in 
our land, and for the homeless. 

It is none of our fault that every 10 or 
20 years Poland is swept by a tempest of 
war which tears every stone from the heart 
of Polish soil, destroying the foundations of 
everything we have built. You have seen 
Warsaw, with what terrible toil it is being 
built. This is being built often at the price 
of hunger, at the price of some sacrificed 
pleasure, at the price perhaps of some rag to 
protect those who are at the mercy of gold. 
But it is being built all the same because it 
must be built, because we cannot live under 
the open sky, although God is so good. And 
when various nations constantly destroy our 
home, all we can do is to rebuild it and this 
we do calmly and with patience, and we shall 
continue to do so. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 
OF COMMUNISTS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
axiomatic that those who engage against 
the fiendish conspiracy known as com- 
munism offer themselves as targets of 
abuse, vilification, and unmitigated cal- 
umny. The history of the fight against 
the Red threat here in the United States 
records the names of many men of dif- 
ferent faiths and political persuasions 
who have gone to death or bitter de- 
feat either as a direct result of a dedi- 
cated struggle against the enslavement 
of free men, or in some way incidental 
to their battles. 

International communism has won 
many spectacular victories over the lag- 
gard forces of free men since Marx and 
Engels joined in a Paris attic in 1848 
to set down in written form the scattered 
and nebulous tenets of an old and revo- 
lutionary doctrine. The Communist 
Manifesto, the handiwork of the two, has 
constituted the guideline and the holy 
writ of a succession of tyrants deter- 
mined to mold the minds and the wills 
of men in to the distorted and brutal 
shape of their own. 

In this eZort they have not been un- 
successful. Nearly a billion human þe- 
ings, willing and reluctant, today live 
under the heel of a regime in which 
there is neither humility, decency, nor 
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a fundamental concept of human ethics. 
The agents of the princes of Communist 
darkness are drawn from every country 
on the earth’s surface, and with a single 
purpose they diligently strive to destroy 
their own governments and deliver their 
own blood brothers into the grip of their 
foreign masters. The Communist tie is 
tight, its demands insistent, and its dis- 
cipline unyielding. When one volun- 
tarily undertakes a pledge of allegiance 
to the worldwide conspiracy, he re- 
nounces his faith in God, his belief in 
his fellow man, and his hopes for any- 
thing beyond and above the crass mate- 
rialism of the plotters. He becomes, ab- 
solute and without reservation, an in- 
strument of Soviet doctrine and a Ty- 
phoid Mary of Soviet policy. 

The military threat of the Soviet has 
been largely contained due to the effec- 
tive countermeasures taken in concert 
by an aroused world. The processes of 
political infiltration of other govern- 
ments has also been slowed by a new 
alertness and a new awareness of the 
nature of the threat and the methods and 
techniques used to achieve diplomatic 
coups. But the greatest and the most in- 
sidious weapon wielded so effectively in 
the past by the Lenins, the Stdlins, and 
the Khrushchevs still functions behind 
the lines of the forces of freedom and 
within the capitals of the Free World. 

The depredations and the treason of 
United States Communists need not be 
recounted here. They are well establish- 
ed and documented beyond the slightest 
question. Perhaps the extent to which 
Communists and their advertent and un- 
witting allies in this country sabotaged 
their own homeland will never be known 
fully, but enough is known of their ac- 
tivities to establish the fact that the 
deaths of thousands of American men can 
be placed squarely before the American 
agents of the Communist conspiracy. We 
know of the transfer of hundreds of mili- 
tary and diplomatic secrets to the agents 
of the Communist conspiracy abroad, but 
how many additional hundreds or thou- 
sands of secrets followed the same route 
through the same or other hands will 
probably never be known. Again, I stress 
the fact that the Communist, whatever 
the land of his birth, whatever his sta- 
tion in life, his education, his profession 
or occupation, is first and last one whose 
total allegiance, complete faith, and un- 
alterable dedication is with the Soviet 
Union. 

Monday, June 17, was truly black 
Monday for the American people. That 
day culminated in the Supreme Court 
of the United States a long series of 
events which served to completely nullify 
and vitiate the efforts of the Congress of 
the United States and of the FBI to seek 
out American agents of the conspiracy 
and to legislate on findings for and on 
behalf of the people of the United States 
and our security against the acts of 
traitors. 

On Thursday, June 27, I shall speak 
here in the House in more detail on this 
subject of transcendal importance to the 
Congress, whose right to determine and 
to inquire has been directly challenged by 
the Supreme Court. In my opinion, and 
in the opinion of many others in the 
Congress, the present situation demands 
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the immediate and undivided attention 
of both Houses, unless we are to find our- 
selves stripped of constitutional author- 
ity to act in the face of acknowledged 
peril. I appreciate that many Members 
cannot be on the floor after a long day, 
but I do hope that all of the membership 
will take time to read my remarks, and 
will give earnest and thoughtful consid- 
eration to the problems which have arisen 
as the result of recent decisions in the 
Supreme Court. 


A NEW BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a new Bricker amend- 
ment, one that is as strong as the origi- 
nal Bricker amendment, although it pre- 
sents an entirely different approach to 
the problem of executive agreements. 
The original Bricker amendment has 
been watered down so much to meet the 
objections of the President and the State 
Department that even if passed it would 
not prove an effective check upon the 
executive. The present Bricker amend- 
ment is a very poor substitute, in my 
opinion, for the original amendment sub- 
mitted by Senator BRICKER. 

In its original form the Bricker amend- 
ment stated, in effect, that all future 
executive agreements must be ratified by 
the Senate, the same as treaties, before 
having the full force and effect of law. 
The argument in support of the Bricker 
amendment is that if executive agree- 
ments are to have the force of law, if 
they are to supersede and take precedence 
over both Federal law and State law, 
then they should be ratified by the Sen- 
ate, as treaties are required to be ratified, 
before going into effect. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution gives the 
President the power to make treaties 
with foreign countries “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” Treaties when made become 
the supreme law of the land, superseding 
and taking precedence over all Federal 
laws and State laws. 

President Roosevelt bypassed the 
treatymaking provision of the Constitu- 
tion, and both President Truman and 
President Eisenhower followed his ex- 
ample. President Roosevelt substituted 
executive agreements for treaties, claim- 
ing they had all the effect of treaties; 
were as binding as treaties; but they did 
not require Senate ratification. The ex- 
ecutive agreements made at Cairo, 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam are exam-~ 
ples. More recently the Geneva agree- 
ment and the Bermuda agreement are 
examples. 

The results of these executive agree- 
ments are well known. They have been 
very disappointing, to say the least. 
There is not an informed person in the 
world today—outside the Iron Curtain— 
that would assert that those executive 
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agreements were either well-considered 
or successful. The results of those agree- 
ments are the best evidence that they 
were ill-advised. Certainly the results 
demonstrate the need that all future 
executive agreements should receive the 
consideration and approval of the Con- 
gress before they become operative and 
binding upon the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment that I 
am introducing today simply states: 

(a) No treaty shall have greater ef- 
fect within the United States than if it 
were a law of the United States; and 

(b) Any international agreement oth- 
er than a treaty shall have effect within 
the United States only to the extent pro- 
vided by a law of the United States. 

My amendment, therefore, would re- 
quire all executive agreements hereafter 
entered into by the President to be im- 
plemented by a law passed by the Con- 
gress before going into effect. That 
would mean all executive agreements 
would have to be submitted to both 
branches of Congress for consideration 
and approval before they could become 
operative. 

Mr. Speaker, some form of the Bricker 
amendment, some effective curb upon the 
President in his dealings with foreign 
nations, is a legislative must. If we are 
to preserve our constitutional form of 
government, if we are to preserve the 
three branches of Government separate 
and independent; if we are to protect the 
future of our children—then we should 
insist that all future Executive agree- 
ments must be ratified by the Congress. 


DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


: for 1 minute and to revise and extend 


my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that I speak for many of my col- 
leagues in the House when I say that I 


feel serious misgivings at the course 


which the negotiations in London with 
respect to disarmament appear to be 
taking. My criticism of the present ne- 
gotiations does not imply in any way 
that I am not eagerly awaiting the day 
when effective disarmament can be at- 
tained. None of us wants to bequeath to 
his children and to their children in turn 
the military burden which our genera- 
tion has been forced to carry and the 
necessity for living under the continual 
threat of atomic attack. 

Nevertheless, there are two aspects of 
the present negotiations which cause me 
serious concern. First is a doubt that 
any agreement which can be reached 
will really produce disarmament on the 
part of the Soviet Union. All of us see 
the possibility that the Soviet leaders 
will enter into commitments which will 
not be observed and that we will find 
ourselves in a position that is both em- 
barrassing and dangerous as a result. 

My second concern is not with the ulti- 
mate agreement which may result, but 
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with the events which are likely to occur 
during the course of negotiations. I am 
afraid that we will be embarking on a 
series of political setbacks for ourselves 
and other nations which are our friends, 
accompanied by propaganda victories for 
the Soviet Union. 

So far there apparently are grounds 
for such fears. The Soviet Union ap- 
pears to have come forward with a num- 
ber of disarmament proposals which we 
were prepared to make, and has, in the 
eyes of many people, gotten credit for 
initiating them. It appears also that our 
principal negotiator has conducted af- 
fairs in such a manner as to create mis- 
understanding among our friends and 
allies. 

I, for one, do not believe that it is pos- 
sible for us to barter political or eco- 
nomic concessions on our part for dis- 
armament on the part of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet dictators will disarm 
only when they are-convinced that it isin 
their interest to do so. I do not believe 
that we should ever enter into a bargain 
that if the Soviet Union will disarm we 
will not object to their continued occupa- 
tion of the East Zone of Germany. I do 
not think we could count on any com- 
mitment which was obtained on that 
basis. I do not believe that the people of 
the United States will ever be willing to 
relax our interest in the rights of the 
people of the nations which have been 
the victims of past aggression in return 
for Soviet promises to limit its military 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
present negotiations have gotten off on 
the wrong track and that it would be best 
for us to start again. 


YOUTH APPRECIATION WEEK 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a joint resolution re- 
questing the President to designate the 
7-day period beginning with the first 
Monday in November of each year as 
Youth Appreciation Week. The ob- 
jectives of the youth appreciation pro- 
gram are stated in the preamble to the 
resolution, as follows: 

In order to recognize the positive accom- 
plishments and contributions of youth in 
the home, church, school, and community; 
to promote a more active participation of 
families in family affairs; to encourage civic 
organizations and other groups to show pub- 
licly their respect for the 95 percent of our 
youth who are good citizens; to encourage 
press, radio, and television to recognize 
youth through regular and special features 
and programs; to stimulate greater interest 
among people everywhere in providing 
wholesome recreational and social activi- 
ties for the youth of our country; to illus- 
trate the great influence religion has on the 
lives of young people and to encourage their 
active participation in religious activities; 
to encourage parents to rededicate them- 
selves to the responsibilities of parenthood; 
and to encourage a greater interchange of 
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ideas between adults and youth leading to 
a broader understanding of each other’s 
problems. 


The idea of a youth appreciation pro- 
gram originated a few years ago in 
Charlotte, N. C. It quickly spread over 
our State and to other States. By 1956, 
it was so successful that it came to the 
attention of Optimist International, and 
that organization has adopted it as a 
special project for 1957. At the Opti- 
mist International convention in Phila- 
delphia today, Youth Appreciation Week 
is having its worldwide sendoff. 

From the enthusiastic reception this 
program has received in the several 
places it has been observed in the past, 
I am so convinced of its worth that I felt 
justified in offering the resolution re- 
questing the President of the United 
States to proclaim the week as selected 
by Optimist International as Youth Ap- 
preciation Week. I think all of the com- 
munities in the country will welcome an 
Official occasion when adults will take 
time out from their busy schedules, look 
around at their growing boys and girls 
and, as the Optimist slogan says, “Pat 
em on the back.” 

An official Youth Appreciation Week 
will give adults an opportunity to focus 
their attention on the constructive and 
worthwhile activities of the youth of our 
land who are not juvenile delinquents. 
The record shows that 95 percent of our 
young people are good citizens and are 
making outstanding contributions to 
home, church, school, and community. 
This high percentage of our youth who 
give us real cause for pride will thus re- 
ceive some of the public attention that 
unfortunately is normally devoted to the 
5 percent who are delinquent. Good be- 
havior for the most part seems to be too 
dull and commonplace to catch public 
interest. The purpose of the resolution 
is to stimulate that interest and give the 
young people of our country who are 
good citizens the recognition they de- 
serve. 

The youth appreciation program 
originated in the mind of T. Earl Yar- 
borough, a public-spirited citizen of 
Charlotte, N. C. He had driven his au- 
tomobile on a winter’s night to a remote 
mountain community where his Char- 
lotte Optimist Club was sponsoring a 
club for a group of boys. It snowed that 
night, the roads were covered with dan- 
gerous ice, and the temperature fell to 
its lowest point of the year. Yet many 
youngsters walked several miles through 
the storm to attend a meeting that of- 
fered no prizes or fancy entertainment— 
only an opportunity for better living and 
a brighter future. 

Driving back to Charlotte over the icy 
roads following this meeting, Mr. Yar- 
borough determined to do something 
that would call attention to the achieve- 
ments of youth. He reasoned that if 
the group of boys had spent the eve- 
ning running wild, everybody would have 
been talking about it the next morning, 
and the newspapers would have prom- 
inently displayed the story. He thought 
to himself what an injustice it is that 
the reckless and criminal behavior of 5 
percent of our young people receives 
more attention than the positive and 
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constructive accomplishments of the 95 
percent who are good citizens. 

Several of Mr. Yarborough’s friends 
joined in his plan to switch the spot- 
light from delinquency to decency. They 
enlisted the cooperation of other civic 
clubs in Charlotte and began observ- 
ing a Youth Appreciation Day. Mr. Yar- 
borough devoted his attention to selling 
the idea to other communities in our 
State, and the Governor joined in the 
movement by issuing a proclamation. 

By 1956, the program had been so 
well received that Optimist International 
decided to adopt the idea as a special 
project for 1957. 

“There is a neel to dramatize decency 
instead of delinquency,’ Mr. Yarborough 
says, and he has proceeded to take pos- 
itive action to inaugurate a movement to 
do just that. With Optimist Interna- 
tional behind it, and with the added 
stimulation of a proclamation by the 
President, I believe this movement will 
be accepted throughout the country as 
a positive and constructive program. 

Many adults think stern discipline is 
the only answer to the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency. I do not discount 
the importance of discipline but am in- 
clined to believe it should be mixed with 
a generous portion of understanding and 
confidence. A little praise occasionally 
for a job well done may pay big divi- 
dends. 

“As the twig is bent so is the tree in- 
clined.” 


SOIL-BANK PROGRAM AND ACRE- 
AGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress soon will be called upon to con- 
sider approval of more funds to con- 
tinue the acreage reserve part of the soil- 
bank program beyond the present crop 
year. The situation in which we find 
ourselves is little short of amazing. 

The Secretary of Agriculture opposed 
the soil-bank type of program when it 
was first suggested 2 years before he re- 
luctantly adopted it. In recent weeks 
the Secretary has again raised ques- 
tions about the wisdom of continuing 
the soil bank, particularly in his press 
conferences. And only last week in St. 
Paul he told the Minnesota Bankers 
Association: 

It might be possible to work out regula- 
tions which would be stiff enough really 
to control production. But the evidence of 
25 years is that farmers do not want them. 
The Congress will not enact them, and even 
if they were enacted it would be difficult 
to enforce them. 


Two days after the Secretary was say- 
ing controls would not work, the Ad- 
ministrator of Commodity Stabilization 
Service which handles the soil-bank 
program said in Kansas that the pro- 
gram had failed to control production. 
And while he said that controls stifle 
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free enterprise, he suggested that it 
might be necessary to consider some 
form of cross-compliance—that is,- 
stricter controls—in 1958. 

During the same week the Adminis- 
trator of the Soil Bank, Mr. Howard 
Doggett, raised questions about the ad- 
visability of the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram. I have here a clipping from the 
Minneapolis Star. It tells about a visit 
to the Capital of some prize-winning 
students, who had an interview with Mr. 
Doggett. The story says some of the 
students asked Mr. Doggett why it was 
the Secretary of Agriculture first op- 
posed the soil bank and now advocates it. 
Mr. Doggett replied, and I quote from > 
the Star: 

I think the Secretary has always felt that 
the soil bank is not the answer to all our 
farming problems. The acreage-reserve part 
of the soil bank is at best a temporary thing, 
although the conservation-reserve aspect 
probably will continue for a long time. Mr. 
Benson’s interest is primarily in the con- 
servation part of the program, 


There were two reasons the soil-bank 
program was enacted into law. One was 
that farmers were faced with a cost- 
price squeeze and some plan was needed 
to provide them with additional funds. 
The other was to bring production in 
line with prospective markets. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that officials of 
the Department have themselves cast 
doubt on the effectiveness of the acre- 
age reserve confirms the position the 
House has taken. This is that the acre- 
age reserve has failed, that is is not 
serving the purpose for which it was 
authorized, and that it should therefore 
be limited to this crop year only. 

The evidence of the June 10 crop re- 
port is eloquent in support of the House 
position. The June 10 crop report shows 
there will be no significant reduction 
in size of the wheat crop, if there is any 
reduction at all, despite the United 
States Department of Agriculture report 
that some 1214 million wheat acres have 
been signed up in the acreage reserve. 
The crop report indicates that the 
largest grain sorghum crop in history 
will be harvested this year; that the 
soybean crop will be larger even than 
the record-breaker of last year; that the 
corn crop, if it is reduced at all, will suffer 
more from wet weather which delayed 
getting the crop in than from any signup 
in the soil-bank acreage reserve. Mem- 
bers of my staff have talked with offi- 
cials in the soil bank who feel it is time 
to recognize this program is a failure 
and shift to a more practical one. 

I am one of the conferees who will 
meet soon with conferees from the other 
body to work out details of the agricul- 
tural appropriations bill. All of the in- 
formation I have received is that this 
program has proved to be unworkable; 
that it has failed to serve the purpose 
for which Congress authorized it. I 
would appreciate it if the other Mem- 
bers would give me their views, since 
they are familiar with the situation in 
their respective States. If there are any 
Members who can show that this pro- 
gram has succeeded in controlling pro- 
duction, I would like to have the infor- 
mation, 
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THOMAS E. MURRAY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly disappointed in the failure of the 
administration to reappoint to the 
Atomic Energy Commission Mr. Thomas 
E. Murray. It would seem to me that 
our Nation could ill afford to lose the 
vast reservoir of knowledge that Mr. 
Murray has accumulated in his years of 
valuable service on this important Com- 
mission. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

‘Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
means failure of the President to re- 
appoint him. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I mean the failure of the Presi- 
dent to reappoint Mr. Murray. 

I think it is the first time that a mem- 
ber who was willing to continue his serv- 
ice on that Commission failed of reap- 
pointment. The country has suffered a 
great loss. I do not criticize in any way 
the gentlemen who have been selected 
to succeed Mr. Murray, but it would be 
impossible for either of them in a period 
of 2 or 3 years to begin to be of the value 
to the country that Mr. Murray has been 
over the past few years. The Commis- 
sion should not become a yes-man com- 
mission, 

In this connection I enclose the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Journal-American of yesterday, and 
which I imagine will appear in all other 
Hearst newspapers: 

MURRAY DUMPED 

President Eisenhower’s nomination Mon- 
day of a former official of the Truman regime 
to replace Thomas E. Murray on the Atomic 
Energy Commission is tantamount to dump- 
ing a man of exceptional ability and service 
for one whose competence is unknown. 

Mr. Murray, whose term expires this 
month, is a Democrat and the only remain- 
ing appointee of former President Truman 
on this vitally important Commission. 
Both Democrats and Republicans have 
praised him as outstanding. 

His one-man dissents from the views of 
AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss have on 
several impressive occasions proven right. 
It is no secret that he earned Mr. Strauss’ 
disfavor. 

Politics, plus this personal opposition, is 
woven through the situation. The Presi- 
dent named John F. Floberg, former Assist- 
ant Navy Secretary for Air, and rated as a 
political independent, to succeed Mr. Murray; 
and a Truman Democrat, John S. Graham, 
to fill another vacancy caused by death. 

Mr. Floberg may be a good man. But in 
a job like this a good man is not good 
enough, when there is available a person of 
the experience and stature of Mr. Murray, 
We don’t think the Democrats will be pla- 
cated, nor the American people pleased. 

Senators on the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Committee, who will review the 
nominations, should give them a hard look. 
The AEC should not be allowed to become 
@ yes-man echo of the views of Mr. Strauss. 


Speaker, 
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THE LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani-. 


mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the meat- 
packing industry is so much a part of 
agriculture and its operations are so 
closely related to those of the livestock 
producers that congressional considera- 
tion of those problems should stay with 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

In 1921 the Congress enacted the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, the primary 
purpose of which is to assure fair compe- 
tition and trade practices in livestock 
marketing and in the meatpacking in- 
dustry. The act safeguards farmers and 
ranchers against unfair practices in mar- 
keting their livestock and protects the 
packing industry and consumers against 
unfair business practices in the market- 
ing of meats, poultry, and so forth. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act pro- 
vides that its administration be vested in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The reasons for the Congress 
placing administration of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act with the Department 
of Agriculture in 1921 are even more 
valid today. 

Livestock production is the largest and 
most important segment of agriculture 
from the standpoint of the number of 
farmers involved and the proportion of 
cash income derived from the sale of live- 
stock. Meatpacking is one of the largest 
industries in the country. Consumers, 
too, are vitally interested in the livestock 
and meat industry because of the 
amount and value of meat they consume. 
Last year consumers spent about one- 
fifth of their food dollar for meats. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act is a 
well-designed and integrated act encom- 
passing the broad phases of the entire 
livestock and meat marketing function. 
Its provisions are interrelated and sup- 
plement each other. 

The nature of the livestock and meat 
industry is such that a single broad legal 


authority is necessary, not only with re- - 


spect to stockyards and the livestock 
marketing practices conducted there, 
but also with respect to any monopoly, 
unfair, deceptive, or otherwise discrimi- 
natory practices which might occur in 
the meat packing and marketing indus- 
tries. 

The close relationships between meat 
packing, merchandising, and the deter- 
mination of prices for livestock and 
poultry make coordination of responsi- 
bilities for all phases of the livestock 
and meat industries essential to the 
maintenance of open competition. A 
division of this regulatory authority 
would seriously handicap accomplish- 
ment of the objectives of the act. 

In recent years there has developed 


` considerable decentralization in the live- 


stock and meat packing operations in 
this country. The closely integrated 
nature of the meat industry and the 
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intensified merchandising functions, 
particularly in the retailing of meat, 
have brought about the need for some 
clarification of the functions and re- 
sponsibilities under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

Yet the basic reasons for and func- 
tions of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
remain as important today as in 1921 
and enforcement of the act should be 
retained by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The bill, H. R. 7743, which 
I have recently introduced, would pro- 
vide this needed clarification. This bill 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, and it is hoped that it will 
receive favorable action by our commit- 
tee. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully call to the attention of the House 
three decisions read by the Supreme 
Court on Monday, June 17, 1957. Those 
cases were John Stewart Service against 
Dulles; Watkins against United States; 
and Connally et al. against United 
States. Within the next few days I shall 
have more to say in detail concerning 
these decisions, but for the time being I 
want to urge as many of my colleagues 
as possible to read these decisions and 
study their import. 

The Watkins case is a direct slap at 
the integrity and the power of Congress. 
It restricts almost to the point of nulli- 
fying the power of congressional inquiry 
and the power to compel testimony 
where such testimony has heretofore 
been compellable. The Court intimated, 
if it did not indeed say, that contempt 
of Congress no longer stands on an equal 
level with contempt of court. In effect, 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
only Court specifically provided for in 
our Constitution and a part of the only 
branch of our Government the head of 
which is not elected by the people, has 
sought to discredit that branch of the 
Government which is closest to the peo- 
ple themselves, the Congress of the 
United States. 

In the Connally decision the Court re- 
versed the conviction and set free 5 of the 
14 California Communist leaders con- 
victed under the Smith Act and granted 
new trials to each of the other 9. Two 
of the Associate Justices went so far as 
to say that all 14 should be freed out- 
right. We are to be grateful that there 
was a vigorous dissent in this case by 
Associate Justice Clark and that the de- 
cision of the Court was not unanimous. 
In this case—Connally et al. against 
United States—the Court ruled in effect 
that the Communist Party no longer ad- 
vocates the overthrow of our form of 
government and our Government itself, 
and an analysis of this decision will in- 
dicate that they are laying the ground- 
work for judicial recognition of the Com- 
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munist conspiracy as a bona fide, legiti- 
mate political activity. With such a posi- 
tion I find myself in total disagreement. 

In addition to the case of Connally et 
al against United States, the Court ren- 
dered a similar decision in two other 
cases—Yates et al. against United States 
and Schneideman against United States. 

Mr. Speaker, these decisions were all 
handed down last Monday, June 17, 1957. 
On early Tuesday morning I officially, 
as a Member of Congress, requested from 
the Court a copy of each of the decisions. 
Even though this request was as stated 
an official request and- that fact was 
known at the time, I was told that it 
would be several days before I could be 
supplied with a copy. That may be tech- 
nically correct, but it has been and shall 
continue to be my belief that when 
copies of official documents, which are 
public in their nature and are not classi- 
fied for security purposes, are available 
in either the judicial or the executive 
branches, that they should be made im- 
mediately available to Members of 
Congress upon request. 

Mr, Speaker, I shall go into a further 
discussion of these decisions and their 
effect upon our form of government 
within the next few days when more time 
shall be available, 


THE GRADUATED INCOME TAX IN 
AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
nearly 200 years ago there occurred in 
our country a revolution in the true 
sense of that word. It was a revolution 
because it changed men’s thinking ail 
over the world. 

Today we are inclined to speak of the 
American Revolution as a fight:for free- 
dom, but that would have been nothing 
very new. Since the dawn of history the 
fight between slavery and freedom has 
gone on and will continue.. It is an error 
to say that the world cannot long endure 
half slave and half free, because the 
world has so endured and that battle 
still continues with as much violence as 
ever. 

No, Mr. Speaker, our Revolution was 
touched off, primarily because the men 
and women of that time had left the 
comforts and ease of a well regulated 
world to come out into the unknown and 
carve for themselves a living and per- 
haps even a fortune that they could 
control. Our Revolution was touched 
off by unjust tax laws, When we look 
at those laws today we can see that they 
were rather small excise taxes on a few 
staples, but they were imposed without 
the consent of the people themselves and 
the concept that no one can be taxed 
without his consent was born and tri- 
umphed in our Revolution, and changed 
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the thinking of the world on that sub- 
ject. 

Until 1913 our country grew and pros- 
pered under a very light tax program, 
and until that year the graduated in- 
come tax, like the passport, was some- 
thing the American citizen considered 
only fit for the benighted peoples of 
Europe and something that his country 
would never have to consider. 

I have briefly, all too briefly, gone over 
our beginning and our past because I 
would like to remind this House of what 
a very far cry it is from that beginning, 
and also to bring to the attention of this 
House that again today there is a very 
real and a very deep stirring among the 
people we represent against our present 
tax laws, notably the graduated income 
tax. 

We all realize, I think, that taxes will 
always be with us, but that does not 
mean that our tax laws are perfect or 
that they are not subject to change and 
to reform. 

The income tax in this country has 
grown like Topsy, from very modest be- 
ginnings 50 years ago into a monster, 
and, like most monsters, it is stupid, ex- 
pensive, unwieldy, and unjust. The 
original rate of normal tax on individ- 
uals was 1 percent; the exemption for a 
married person without dependents was 
$4,000; the surtax began at 1 percent on 
income above $20,009 and rose to a max- 
imum of 6 percent on income above 
$500,000. The rate for corporations was 
a flat 1 percent of net income. 

The income tax has existed in Eng- 
land since 1799, but this was a simple tax 
of so many pennies in the pound. The 
graduated income tax, the only compari- 
son of interest to us today, is slightly 
older than our income-tax law, having 
been promulgated in 1910, when the late 
David Lloyd George was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was the author of 
the measure and made the statement 
at the time of its passage and enact- 
ment into law: 

It (the tax) is no longer temporary, but 
the center and sheet anchor of our fiscal 
system. 


This theory was extremely unpopular 
in many quarters in Great Britain, and 
the act at the time was highly unpopu- 
lar. It was the great Gladstone, the out- 
standing progressive of his day, who had 
opposed the theory of graduation in the 
law as “tending toward communism.” 

The British pay an extremely high in- 
come tax, and their system is by no 
means perfect. Nevertheless, it com- 
pares favorably with our own, and for 
that reason I would like to examine the 
two systems because I believe that we can 
learn much from the British and the 
Canadians on this subject. 

First, we must, it seems to me, define 
what we mean by income. At once we 
will find the basic difference, and pos- 
sibly the root of our own trouble. We 
look up the word “income” in Webster’s 
New Twentieth Century Dictionary, and 
this is what we get: ; 

That gain which proceeds from labor, busi- 
ness, or property of any kind; the produce 
of a farm; the rent of houses; the proceeds of 
professional business; the profits of com- 
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merce or of occupation; the interest of money 
or stock in funds; revenue; salary; generally 
applied to the gain of private persons; as, 
the annual income of a gentleman. 


Oh, Mr. Speaker, what confusion can 
be, and is engendered, by this definition. 
How long winded, how subject to vari- 
ous and sundry interpretations. No 
wonder that our country is crawling 
with. tax experts, and no wonder that 
no citizen can make out his own return 
with any confidence that he has clearly 
understood and correctly interpreted the 
tax form before him. No wonder that 
many of our citizens, who can ill afford 
it, pay lawyers to go over their tax re- 
turns and advise them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at the 
word “income” in the Oxford Universal 
Dictionary, and this is what we find: 

That which comes in as the periodical 
produce of one’s work, business, lands, or in- 


“vestments (commonly expressed in terms of 


money); annual or periodical receipts ac- 
cruing to a person or corporation. 


Why, here we have something abso- 
lutely clear that a child can understand, 
that no amount of casuistry can shake 
or change. Of course, income is that 
which comes in as the periodical produce 
of one’s work and investments and it 
is annual or periodical receipts accruing 
to a person or corporation. 

No wonder that in Great Britain and 
Canada the citizenry are not being con- 
stantly handed into court for evasion or 
fake returns on their income taxes. As 
a matter of fact, such cases are prac- 
tically unheard of in both countries. 
The income tax is not a method of pun- 
ishing and getting criminals for every 
known crime in the book. Indeed, the 
difference in definition will explain many 
of the differences and account for many 
injustices in our own law. 

In the Final Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Taxation of Profits and In- 
come for 1955, it says: 

Capital gains and losses are not true ele- 
ments in net income as that term is usually 
understood. They are not regular or re- 
curring or expected; but being sporadic and 
often unexpected are not treated by those - 
enjoying or suffering them as spendable 
income (if gains) or as reductions in spend- 
able income (if losses). 


Here is a question never resolved in 
the United States and everlastingly sub- 
ject to litigation and discussion. 

To take a case that everyone is very 
familiar with, think of the money derived 
from prizes given out in the so-called 
quiz programs on radio and television. 
I do not believe any Members of Con- 
gress have ever won any of these prizes, 
but that is no reason why we should not 
note the gross injustice of classifying 
them as income. Of course they are 
nothing of the sort if we accept the Cor- 
rect definiticn of income. They are 
windfalls that happen once in a lifetime 
and are certainly at best capital gains. 
This example is given because it is so 
obvious and has received so much public- 
ity; but we can all think of similar 
examples: Here again, in the United 
States, most winnings and prizes are 
taxable, though there are exceptions. 
In the United Kingdom, winnings and 
prizes are exempt. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like at this point 
to place in the Rrecorp two comparative 
tables on rates of United States income 
tax on individuals and the rates of the 
United Kingdom income tax on indi- 
viduals, as well as the rates of United 
Kingdom surtax on individuals: 


Rates of United States income tax on 


individuals 
Not over $2,000_-..... 20 percent. 
$2,000 to $4,000........ ~~ plus 22 percent of excess over 
,000. 
$4,000 to $6,000........ see ong 26 percent of excess over 
$6,000 to $8,000.-...... $1, 360 pins a 30 percent of excess 
over 
$8,000 to $10,000-_...... a = oh Baho, 34 percent of excess 
$10,000 to $12,000...... $2 640. plus 38 percent of excess 
over $10,000. 
$12,000 to $14,000...... $3,400 pine & 43 percent of excess 
over 
$14,000 to $16,000...... $4,260 plus 47 percent of excess 
over$14,000. 
$16,000 to $18,000_..... $5,200 pins 5 50 percent of excess 
over 
$18,000 to $20,000_..... $6,200 ngs 53 percent of excess 
over $18 
$20,000 to $22,000...... $7,260 plus 56 percent of excess 
over $20,000. 
$22,000 to $26,000...... $8,3 380 bins 60 percent of excess 
ver 
$26,000 to $32,000...... $10, 740 a Ae 62 percent of excess 
over 
$32,000 to $38,000...... $14, £00 plus 65 percent of excess 
Al 
$38,000 to $44,000...... si, 300 60 plus 60 percent of excess 
$44,000 to $50,000...... $22, 0 plus 7 72 percent of excess 
over 
$50,000 to $60,000-..... $26, = oo aap BH 75 percent of excess 
$60,000 to $70,000...... $34,320 plus 78 percent of excess 
over $60,000. 
$70,000 to $80,000...... $42,120 Sean 81 percent of excess 
over $70. 
$80,000 to $80,000...... $50,220 plus 84 percent of excess 
over $80,000. 


$90,000 to $100,000-.... $58, = plus 87 percent of excess 


90, 
$100,000 to $150,000... $67, 320 plus 89 percent of excess 
over $100, 


$150,000 to $200,000.... $111,820 plus 90 percent of excess 
over $150,000. 
Over $200,000......... $156,820 plus 91 percent of excess 
over $200, 
Rates of United Kingdom Ficom tax on 
individuals 
IPSS OC nos coe ve main 11.25 percent, 
Nert S420 ooo Lieto 23.75 oe 
Next S420. cy licees 33.75 percent 
All over $988_......-... 42.50 percent ‘(standard rate). 
Rates of United Kingdom surtax on 
individuals 
First $5,600... bcc. Nil. 
$5,600 to $7,000-...----- 10.0 percent. 
$7,000 to $8,400......... 12.5 percent. 
$8,400 to $11,200........ 17.5 percent, 
$11,200 to $14,000....... 22.5 percent, 
$14,000 to $16,800....... 27.5 percent, 
$16,800 to $22,400....... 32.5 percent, 
$22,400 to $28,000 ik REN 4 37.5 percent, 
$28,000 to $33,600....... 42.5 percent, 
$33,600 to $42,000.....-. 47.5 percent. 
Over$42,000........... 50.0 percent. 


It will be seen that here we find in the 
United States top bracket a tax rate of 
91 percent; in the United Kingdom we 
have a top of 42.5 percent and a surtax 
rate of 50 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know that 91 per- 
cent is confiscation and that it has, and 
is, driving incomes subject to this per- 
centage into tax exempt bonds and in- 
vestments in Switzerland and into other 
methods of getting away from paying 
such a prohibitive proportion of income. 
In other cases these sources of income 
are drying up and it is a fact that if all 
the top income brackets were to be wiped 
off the books tomorrow this Government 
would get along just about as well as it 
does today. The amount contributed by 
the multimillionaire in the high income 
bracket is altogether negligible and the 
Government of the United States is sup- 
ported by the citizens in the $2,000 to 
$8,000 income tax bracket. This is per- 
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haps not good political speech material, 
but is the truth and most of our citizens 
realize it. 

It is therefore quite obvious that a tax 
rate of over 50 percent of income leads 
simply to diminishing returns; it is hard 
and very expensive for the Government 
to collect; and it stultifies new enter- 
prises and ambition. 

Now we come to the question which 
it seems we must resolve: What is the 
income tax for, and how does it function 
in the United States of America? 

We all know that the idea of the 
graduated income tax is the main cor- 
nerstone of Marxism and therefore com- 
munism. This is completely logical and 
proper, because if you claim as a basic 
fundamental philosophy of life and gov- 
ernment that the citizen has a right to 
the fruits of his labor and to his posses- 
sions, acquired or inherited, communism 
not only cannot exist but becomes com- 
pletely unworkable. 

But we needed money, more than we 
were able to raise by the usual methods 
of taxation, in 1913. We were getting 
into world politics where the war clouds 
were gathering and where arms and 
munitions had to be bought and paid for, 
and so we started with a modest gradu- 
ated income tax, that with more wars 
and more world politics has grown into 
what it is today. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there is no ques- . 


tion that the income tax is here to stay, 
but may one ask, is it to be more than 
a measure to raise necessary revenue 
for the Nation’s needs? 

Today, to enforce and collect the in- 
come tax in this country, we have an 
army of Government employees who 
delve and dig in the records of the tax- 
payers at considerable expense to the 
Government, and for very small pick- 
ings indeed. Of course the upper bracket 
taxpayer not only pays his taxes in full, 
he usually overpays them, and he would 
indeed be a fool to do anything else, 
because through this method he receives 
his overpayment back, plus 6 percent, 
which is a pretty good rate of interest 
in any man’s book. 

Besides these agents, there is also an 
army of faceless informers. These in- 
dividuals, who are carefully protected 
by the Bureau, go about suggesting that 
various persons or businesses be in- 
vestigated. If something is turned up, 
they get 10 percent of the take; if noth- 
ing comes of it they are none the worse 
off. In the meantime, some individual 
or business has been harassed and put 
to considerable expense and mental an- 
guish. 

To all intents and purposes there is 
no statute of limitation applicable to in- 
come taxes. The minute the Internal 
Revenue starts digging into a tax return 
they can go on indefinitely in the hope 
of turning up what they are looking for, 
and it is quite conceivable that the 
Agency could actually go back to the year 
1913 to correct or verify a return. 

Apart from the morals involved in 
these procedures, they are extremely 
wasteful and expensive to the Govern- 
ment. It would doubtless be far better 
to let a few faulty or even dishonest re- 
turns get by than to spend the millions 
now being spent on investigations and 
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checking past records, that in many in- 
stances are impossible to find. The in- 
former system is, of course, repugnant 
to our whole philosophy of government 
and morals, and is a system borrowed 
lock, stock, and barrel from the Com- 
munists who have invented and per- 
fected it. 

In looking into this question of in- 
come-tax collections, we find that in 
Great Britain and Canada there seem to 
be none of these difficulties and that 
their income taxes are collected in an 
orderly manner with no court cases 
against delinquent taxpayers, to speak 
of. Is this because the British and Ca- 
nadian citizenry are more honest than 
ourselves? I do not think so. It is 
because their law is simpler and there- 
fore easier to handle. It is strictly for 
the raising of revenue, not to get at 
gangsters, murderers, dishonest politi- 
cians and assorted crooks. And, above 
all, it is not used to investigate the pri- 
vate lives and occupations of the citizens. 

Another thing that greatly simplifies 
their collections is that what correspond 
to our certified public accountants 
known as chartered accountants, are 
empowered to review and sign any in- 
come-tax return. Once the return has 
been so signed the Government does not 
question it further. This saves the Gov- 
ernment money, helps and saves the cit- 
izen money, and accomplishes the true 
objective and purpose of the income tax. 

Mr. Speaker, we must reform our in- 
come-tax structure. As it stands today 
it is rapidly reaching the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. It is costly to enforce. 
Finally, through its system of informers 
and the necessary army of agents to en- 
force it as it is today, it is un-American 
and unworthy of a free people. It con- 
travenes one of the basic tenets of our 
law in that it presupposes the individual 
guilty until he has proved his innocence. 
And finally it is dangerous and a menace 
because it is used to ferret out and pun- 
ish crimes which are in no way related 
to the taxing powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It therefore obstructs our in- 
alienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I want to take this 
opportunity to commend the gentle- 
woman from New York for the outstand- 
ing address she has delivered here to the 
House in regard to our tax structure and 
particularly with regard to our income 
tax system. I hope the gentlewoman’s 
remarks will carry weight with the ap- 
propriate committees of the House and 
with the administration and others con- 
cerned with the tax system. It will not 
be long before serious consideration will 
be given to the revision of our tax meas- 
ures. What the gentlewoman has said 
should give them much food for thought 
as to such revision. I commend the gen- 
tlewoman for her contribution. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank my good 
friend and colleague from New York. I 
certainly appreciate his commendation 
and also his hope, which I share. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield. 


will 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. May I be permitted 
to join in the remarks just made by my 
very able colleague? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank my friend 
and colleague from Michigan. 


USE OF THE WORD 
“CONGRESSIONAL” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son] is recognized for 1 hour. 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OFFERED TO A MEASURE 

REGARDING CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have seriously considered the 
two bills offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] to bar from 
the mails certain publications having 
titles which convey the false impression 
that they are official publications of the 
United States Congress and to prohibit 
the use of the word “Congress’ or “Con- 
gressional” as part of the title of any 
publication where the use of such word 
can reasonably convey the false impres- 
sion that such publication is an official 
publication of the United States Con- 
gress. 

The more I think about these two bills 
the more I am convinced that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has called atten- 


tion to a most serious and important 


problem. 

My contribution to this important and 
timely matter would be to point out that 
these two bills deal with a far too limited 
part of the problem which arises from 
the unquestionably misleading use of 
names which, by long usage, surely im- 
port connections, or approbation, by offi- 
cial segments of our Government to the 
firms and businesses involved in such a 
way as to mislead the most perceptive 
citizen. 

Take, for instance, the beverage known 
as Senators Club. 

Even though this beverage by the 
quart or the fifth may never have been 
purchased by a Member of the other 
House it is my opinion—my curbstone 
opinion, that is—that the word “Senator” 
should never have been included in the 
name of this beverage. 

The consumer, the buyer of goods and 
services, which all of us are, must often 
be under the impression when dealing 
with firms having certain words in their 
title, or when buying goods and services 
using these same words, that he is.deal- 
ing with, or relying upon, a part of the 
Federal Government or purchasing items 
approved by it. 

Nor should we be misled into placing 
too much reliance on such magazines as 
Editor and Publisher, the trade publica- 
tion for the newspaper field, 

I include here the following article 
and editorial from Editor & Publisher 
and an editorial from the Toledo Blade, 
Toledo, Ohio, of June 1, 1957, as part of 
my remarks: 

[From Editor & Publisher of June 8, 1957] 
SCHROTH Says CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 
REPORT Is IMPARTIAL 

WASHINGTON.—Representative CLARE E. 
HorfFMAN’s attempt to bar Congressional 
Quarterly reports from the mails {Editor & 
Publisher, June 1, p. 10), grows out of a 
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politician’s objection to having his voting 
record exposed, Thomas N. Schroth, Con- 
gressional Quarterly executive editor, de- 
clared this. week. 

The Congressman would also make it il- 
legal for a private organization to use the 
name “Congressional.” 

Mr. Schroth maintained that Congres- 
sional Quarterly renders an impartial meas- 
urement of Congressional activity to the 
press and public. “As a Congressman votes,” 
he said, “so is his record put down by the 
systematic methods designed over the years 
by Congressional Quarterly.” 

The editor suggested that Mr. HorrmMan’s 
pique may be due to the fact his own record 
of rolicall votes shows that his support of 
the President’s program “consistently has 
been among the lowest in Congress, his di- 
rect opposition to the President’s program 
among the highest.” 

Republicans and Democrats alike, Mr. 
Schroth said, rely on Congressional Quarterly 
measurements. 

“Congressional Quarterly,” he said, “is 
proud of its statistical studies and their 
contribution to better reporting. The 
studies are the first successful attempt to 
show clearly what the men on Capitol Hill 
actually are doing. It’s to be expected that 
some Congressmen do not like this, but 
editors, reporters and—even more impor- 
tant—newspaper readers do.” 

Mr. Schroth denied Representative HOFF- 
MAN’s assertion that Congressional Quarterly 
lists absence as a vote against the President’s 
program. He said Congressional Quarterly 
counts only “yea” and “nay”? votes and 
divides the votes cast by a Member in agree- 
ment or in disagreement with the President’s 
position by the total number of votes in- 
cluded in the tabulation. 


[From Editor & Publisher of June 8, 1957] 
WHAT’s IN A NAME? 


Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN goes too 
far in his political retaliation against 
Congressional Quarterly. The Congressman 
would have been within bounds if he had 
limited his attack to criticism of the publi- 
cation which seems to upset him. But he 
stepped out of bounds when he introduced 
legislation to bar it from the mails and to 
prevent its use of the names “Congressional” 
or “Congress” simply because he doesn’t ap- 
prove of its methods. 

In fact the proposals are a little ridiculous. 
Congressional Quarterly has been in kusiness 
for more than 13 years and no one has ques- 
tioned its right to report on Congressional 
activities and use that name prior to this 
time. 

Congress has no vested right in either of 
those names. In the Washington telephone 
book there are 30 organizations listed under 
the name “Congress” and an additional 34 
under the listing “Congressional.” ‘There is 
a monthly Congressional Digest published in 
Washington (with no official connection) 
and a Congress Weekly published in New 
York (by the American Jewish Congress). 
There are also the Congressional Information 
Bureau and the Congressional Film & TV 
Service in Washington. Does Representative 
HorrmMan contend they shouldn’t use the 
names either because they might imply some 
official connection? 

We hope the Congressman doesn’t contend 
that the voting records of Senators and Con- 
gressmen and the activities of Congress 
should not be reported and interpreted by 
anyone that chooses to do so. 


ee 


[From the Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio, of 
June 1, 1957] 


More THAN A NAME 
In presenting a bill to bar fom the mails 


any publication bearing a name which con-- 


veys the false impression it is an official pub- 
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lication of the United States Congress, Re- 
publican Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, of 
Michigan, makes no bones about gunning 
for one particular periodical, the Congres- 
sional Quarterly. But the reason for his 
animus toward this digest, it is plain, derives 
from more than an objection to its name. - 

Congressional Quarterly is a reference and 
feature service subscribed to principally by 
newspapers of varied political position—Re- 
publican, Democratic, and Independent. It 
provides background information, statistics, 
and analysis dealing with the actions of Con- 
gress and its committees. Certainly none of 
these newspapers has the false impression 
that this service has any official connection 
with Congress nor are their politically liter- 
ate readers likely to be misled as to the 
source of information provided by it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN reveals a little more about 
the nature of his peeve when he asserts that 
Congressional Quarterly is spewing forth its 
pro-Democratic propaganda while it mas- 
querades as a nonpartisan, objective source 
of information about the United States Con- 
gress. But competent editors of whatever 
political outlook are perfectly capable of dè- 
tecting partisan propaganda without requir- 
ing an act of Congress to protect them. It is 
unlikely that even Democratic editors would 
pay out good money for a Democratic-slanted 
reference service much less those of Repub- 
lican and Independent leanings. A propa- 
ganda bias in such a service would render it 
useless—a fact of which editors are probably 
more keenly conscious than is Representative 
HOFFMAN. 

The information Congressional Quarterly 
contains usually speaks for itself—the voting 
records of individual Congressmen, their 
support of the President and their party, etc. 
How it is interpreted depends on the views of 
the interpreter. But Congressional Quar- 
terly may be distressing some Congressmen 
merely by laying out the record so that it is 
somewhat easier for editors, the public, and 
other politicians to check on. 


The United Press got into the act with 
this story which appeared in the Wash- 
ington (Pa.) Observer: 


HOFFMAN WANTS PROTECTION FOR WORD 
“CONGRESSIONAL” 


(United Press story dated May 31, 1957, ap- 
pearing in the Washington (Pa.) Observer) 

WASHINGTON, May 29.—The Congressional 
Limited, Congress Variety Shop, and Con- 
gressional Roller Skating Rink better watch 
out. 

Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, Republi- 
can, Michigan, wants to protect the words 
“Congress” and “Congressional” from being 
used by just anyone. 

The Congressman introduced bills Tues- 
day that would ban use of “Congress”? or 
“Congressional” in a publication title when 
that would convey the false impression that 
the publication is authorized by Congress. 
The bills also would ban the publications 
from the mails. 

But that could be just the beginning. 
The Government already bans all commer- 
cial enterprises from implying they are Fed- 
eral agencies by use of such titles as “United 
States” and “U. S.” Congress might decide 
to extend the law to cover “Congress” and 
“Congressional.” And what aobut such hal- 
lowed words as “Senator,” “Senate,” and 
“House”? 

The Washington telephone book alone con- 
tains 64 listings under “Congress” and “Con- 
gressional” including the Library of Con- 
gress, which doesn’t have to worry, and Eu- 
gene A. Congress, who might have to. ; 

The listings include the Congress Barber 
Shop, Congress Beverage Co., Congress 
Heights Service Station, and Congressional 
Intelligence. The last listing is the name of a 
firm, not. an editorial comment. 
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Then there are the listings under “Sen- 
ate.’ They sandwich the United States 
Senate, also see United States Government, 
between Senate Delicatessen and a fellow 
named Sam Senator. 

The House list is equally interesting. It 
includes House of Beauty, House of Beef, 
House of Prayer, House of Representatives 
also see United States Government, House 
of Spirits, House of the Good Shepherd, and 
Miss Werdna House. 

Finally, there are the Washington Sen- 
ators. But some baseball fans contend they 
need a change, anyway. 


Considering all these matters, and con- 
fident that Editor & Publisher must some- 
how be biased, and must have some New 
Deal connections, and, at the very least, 
is undeniably New Deal in its sym- 
pathies—as can be plainly seen from the 
substance and tone of its June 8 edito- 
rial—and can, therefore, be totally 
ignored, I therefore, offer an amendment 
to the measures sponsored by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, and trust that he 
will accept it in the spirit in which it 
is offered, to provide that it shall be 
illegal for any privately conducted enter- 
prise to use as a part of its name those 
appellations calculated to convey the im- 
pression—obviously false—that such en- 
terprise or enterprise or product or sery- 
ice has some connection with or author- 
ization from any recognized agency of 
the United States Government or any of 
its departments or agencies or independ- 
ent establishments. 

I must confess I was shocked, when I 
got into this study I made, to find such 
a large number of the kind of listings in 
the Washington, D. C., telephone direc- 
tory using the words “United States,” 
“Congress,” “Congressional, “President,” 
“Presidential,” “Senate,” “Supreme 
Court,” “Armed Forces,” “Army,” 
“Navy,” “Marine Corps,” “Air Force,” 
“Coast Guard,” and “Government.” 

Without exhausting the list of enter- 
prises which thus, obviously, are mislead- 
ing the public, including Members of this 
House, I am going to take a minute or 
two to list for your consideration some of 
the firms using words to which we must 
object. 

Now, surely, anyone not familiar with 
the situation would suppose that these 
firms were managed by the Congress of 
the United States, or that the Congress 
had a financial interest in them. 

This mistaken conception leads, in 
turn, no doubt, to the belief that the 
President’s budget is more inflated that 
it really is. 

Let us see how this works, for instance, 
in regard to the Congress Beverage Co., 
the Congress Barber Shop, the Congress 
Construction Corp., the Congress Hotel, 
the Congress Investment Corp., the 
Congressional] Apartments, the Congres- 
sional Builders and Decorators Supply 
Co., Inc., the Congress Paint Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., the Congress Roofing 
Co., Inc., the Congress Theater, the Con- 
gress Development Corp., the Congress 
Variety Shop, the Congressional Bever- 
ages. 

So far, there are two beverage com- 
panies, one barber shop, also construc- 
tion, investment, development, and 
building supply companies involved, as 
well as two hotels, an apartment house, 
a variety shop, and a theater. This 
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doesn’t begin to exhaust the list, though 
it does exhaust me, somewhat. 

Here, for the record, are the other 
firms which use the name “Congres- 
sional”: Congressional Camera Center, 
Congressional Cemetery, Congressional 
Cleaners, Congressional Club, Congres- 
sional Country Club, Congressional 
Daily, Congressional Day Camp, Con- 
gressional Digest, Congressional Drug 
Store, Congressional Electric Co., Con- 
gressional Films & TV Services, Congres- 
sional Florists, Congressional Flying 
Service, Inc., Congressional Information 
Bureau, Congressional Insurance Co., 
Congressional Intelligence, Inc., Con- 
gressional Liquor Store, Congressional 
Lumber Co., Inc., Congressional Manor 
Sanitarium, Congressional Meeting Hall, 
Congressional Motors, Inc., Congres- 
sional Radio & TV Sales & Service, Con- 
gressional Roller Skating Rink, Con- 
gressional School, Congressional Shop- 
ping City, Congressional Tile Co., Con- 
gressional Trucking Co. 

Undoubtedly, consideration must also 
be given to the Republican Capitol Hill 
Club, the Congressional Relaxitorium of 
famed restaurateur Mike Palm, as well 
as to such beverages as Senator’s Club. 
There is, also, the matter of the United 
States Rubber Co., probably one of the 
better known companies in this area. 

So, it would seem, not only the citizen 
buying goods and services, but the tax- 
payer, too, whose dollars support the 
Federal Government is misled as things 
stand at present. 

Undoubtedly, the taxpayer, who is not 
able to take the time to make a profound 
study of the subject, is led to think that 
the Congress is in the cemetery business, 
the club business, is running drugstores, 
electric companies, liquor ‘stores, insur- 
ance companies, a roller skating rink, a 
trucking business, a flower shop and so 
on. 

That trucking business, at this time, is 
most unfortunate, for, in the mind of the 
harried taxpayer, the Congress is tied in 
or linked up with Dave Beck. 

So, while the Federal Government is 
large, goodness knows, it is, undoubtedly, 
not nearly as large as many taxpayers 
and citizens surely must believe that it is. 

My proposed amendment will aid in 
correcting a false impression which must 
be held by a large body of citizens, as to 
the extent of the enterprises in which the 
Federal Government is engaged. 

With this in mind accordingly, I have 
developed the following amendment and 
commend it to the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan: 


Amendment to H. R. 7803 offered by Mr. 
Thompson of New Jersey; On page 2, strike 
out line 1 and all that follows and insert: 

“Src. 712. False advertising or misuse of 
name to indicate connection with the United 
States Government: It shall be unlawful to 
use the words ‘United States,’ ‘Congress,’ 
‘Congressional,’ ‘President,’ ‘presidential,’ 
‘Senate,’ ‘Senator,’ ‘Supreme Court,’ ‘House 
of Representatives,’ ‘Armed Forces,’ ‘Army,’ 
‘Navy,’ ‘Marine Corps,’ ‘Air Force,’ ‘Coast 
Guard,’ ‘Capitol Hill,’ or ‘Government,’ or 
any combination or variation of those words, 
as a business or firm name, where the use of 
such words alone or with other words is rea- 
sonably calculated to convey the false im- 
pression that such business or firm has some 
connection with, or authorization from, the 
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United States or any branch of the Govern- 
ment thereof, or any department or agency 
thereof, where such connection or authoriza- 
tion does not in fact exist. 

“Whoever violates this section shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 33 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 712. False advertising or misuse of 
name to indicate connection with the United 
States Government.” 

MORE ON THE PRESIDENT’S LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


I took the floor on Wednesday, May 
22, to discuss the President’s legislative 
program and its lack of support by the 
so-called modern Republicans. 

It was extremely interesting that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DEROU- 
NIAN] took the floor immediately pre- 
ceding me to launch an attack on the 
Congressional Quarterly. 

The publisher of the Congressional 
Quarterly, we were informea, at one 
time, served with the Office of War In- 
formation under a Democratic admin- 
istration. 

This is supposed to be conclusive proof 
that the facts which the Congressional 
Quarterly cited were wunguestionably 
wrong. 

This attack upon Congressional Quar- 
terly reminds me of the story of the old 
lawyer’s advice to the novice just out of 
law school: 


If the law is with you, talk about the law. 

If the facts are with you, taik about the 
facts. 

If the law and the facts are both against 
you, talk about your opponent. 


Late in the evening of May 22 the 
gentleman from Mentana [Mr. METCALF] 
was given the floor for half a minute 
and he asked a highly significant ques- 
tion. 

That question and the reply for the 
Republican Party by the gentieman from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] was 
as follows: 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I yield to the gentleman 
for a half a minute. 

Mr. METCALF. I wish either tne gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FREYLINGHUYSEN] or 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD], 
one of those gentlemen who has been attack- 
ing the weighting vf the Congressional 
Quarterly, would explain something to me, 
because I am interested in it, due to the fact 
that I am attacked at every election for not 
supporting the President and I am somewhat 
chagrined. Would the gentleman explain 
how we should weight these various rollcalls? 
How would you weight the difference between 
a rolicall on contribtuion to the World 
Health Organization and a rollcall in sup- 
port of the President’s Middle Eastern propo- 
sition? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would say on that 
that I would certainly not myself make an 
effort at delivering a major speech on the 
basis of such thoroughly unreliable informa- 
tion which everybody should realize does not 
represent support or opposition to anybody. 


Of course, it can readily be seen that 
the gentleman from New Jersey simply 
begged the question. 

He did not answer the gentleman from 
Montana, nor, so far as I can find, has 
anyone else on the Republican side an- 
swered the question. 
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Attacking the Congressional Quarterly 
clearly is no answer. 

You will be interested in the fact that 
I have found that the members of the 
Republican Party take an entirely dif- 
ferent approach to this publication when 
they think it is politically expedient to 
do so. 

I have been doing some research on 
this and in order to set the matter 
straight I am presenting here some 
statements showing what the Republi- 
cans have said at those times when it 
suited their purpose to rely on the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. 

I want to say at this point, that it is 
very interesting to find Republicans tak- 
ing out after the Congressional Quar- 
terly as they did at the time of my speech 
on May 22 and as they have several times 
since. 

And then, on other occasions, quoting 
the Congressional Quarterly favorably 
when it suited their purpose. 

So, as I say, in order to set the matter 
straight here is what my research has 
turned up. 

Consistency is a virtue, I think, and 
what I would say to my good friends on 
the other side of the aisle is that they 
should make up their minds on this mat- 
ter and not continue to blow hot and cold 
on alternate days on such an important 
matter. 

For good measure, here also are what 
editors of newspapers have said about 
the Congressional Quarterly. I must 
point out that they, as a rule, have been 
much more consistent in their support 
of the Congressional Quarterly. 

Some occasions when Republicans 
cited the Congressional Quarterly to 
their advantage: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of September 28, 1956] 
TRUTH SQUAD DEFENDS REPUBLICANS IN 
CONGRESS 
Kansas CITY, Mo., September 27.—The 
Republican Congressional truth squad today 
rebutted charges made here last night by 
Democratic presidential nominee Adlai E. 
Stevenson that Republicans in Congress had 

failed to support President Eisenhower. 

The truth squad, composed of Representa- 
tives WILLIAM WIDNALL, of New Jersey, and 
DONALD L. JACKSON, of California, called the 
charge “loose talk.” 

The Congressional Quarterly shows they 
said, “that Republicans supported Mr. Eisen- 
hower 72 percent of the time on 99 rollcalls 
while the Democrats voted with the Admin- 
istration only 48 percent.” 


Republican memo dated July 21, 1955, 
issued by the staff of the Republican 
Policy Committee, volume 1, No. 28, pages 
2 and 3: 


Survey SHOWS DEMOCRATS LAGGING ON PRESI- 
DENT’S PROGRAM 


The Congressional Quarterly, a private 
publication of Washington, D. C., specializing 
in Congressional affairs, reported July 15 
another one of its running box scores on the 
President’s batting average with the Demo- 
cratic-controlled 84th Congress. Although 
Democratic leaders pledged cooperation with 
the President last January, they are certainly 
dragging their feet as Congress turns into 
the home stretch, the survey shows. 

Of 200 Presidential requests for legislation 
between the opening of the session and June 
29, the score looks like this: 

Enacted into law, 52 (or 26 percent). 

Still in process, 79 (or 39.5. percent). 
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Setback (but may be revived), 5. 
Rejected, 5. 
No action, 59. 
- PARTY SUPPORT 
On a total of 69 rollcall votes (40 in the 


Senate and 29 in the House) in which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposals were in issue: 


In Con- 
gress as | Senate | House 
a whole 


Percent| Percent| Percent 
Republican support........-- 64 71 62 
Democratic support....--...- 53 57 61 


PARTY OPPOSITION 


On the same 69 rollcalls, the measure 
of party opposition was: 


In Con- 
gress as} Senate | House 
a whole 


Percent | Percent | Percent 
Republicans in opposition... 23 15 26 
Democrats in opposition.....- 37 30 39 


In other words, whether party performance 
is measured by support or opposition, Re- 
publicans in the 84th Congress to date have 
a better record of cooperation with the Pres- 
ident than have the Democrats. 


Republican memo dated August 18, 
1955, volume 1, No. 32, page 7: 


The Democratic-controlled 1st session of 
the 84th Congress caused President Eisen- 
hower’s batting average on his legislative 
program to drop to 0.463 from the sparkling 
average of 0.646 the previous Republican 84th 
Congress gave him in 1954, Congressional 
Quarterly weekly report reported August 12. 

The publication, a priyate journal of 
Washington, D. C., which specializes in Con- 
gressional affairs, said the batting average 
compilation indicated the extent of Mr. Ei- 
senhower’s success with his requests to Con- 
gress. 

Congressional Quarterly said it tabulated 
207 Presidential requests to the recent ses- 
sion, including 31 requests resubmitted to 
the 84th Congress from the 83d Congress. 
Of this. total, Congressional Quarterly said 
the 84th Congress approved 96, or 46.3 per- 
cent. On the other hand, the Republican-led 
83d Congress received 232 legislative requests, 
and approved 150 for an average of 64.6 per- 
cent. The publication said only specific re- 
quests for legislative action by the President 
himself were used for the compilation. 

Newsweek magazine said in its issue of 
August 15 that President Eisenhower's criti- 
cism of the Democratic Congress for failing 
to enact important parts of his program “un- 
derscored this fact: Of his 200 most im- 
portant recommendations, only 52 “were 
passed. The year before, with a Republican 
Congress, the President had got 150 of his 
232 recommendations through.” 


Republican National Committee news 
release dated October 20, 1954: 


EISENHOWER GOT 53 PERCENT BETTER COOPERA= 
TION From CONGRESS THAN TRUMAN DID 
President Eisenhower got 53 percent better 

cooperation from Congress in enacting his 

proposals than Truman did during his ad- 
ministration. 

Leonard W. Hall, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, said that an 
analysis of a box score compiled by an inde- 
pendent and nonpartisan news service organ- 
ization in Washington, the Congressional 
Quarterly, shows that as a leader Mr. Eisen- 
hower did remarkably better with Congress 
than did his predecessor. 

For the 6 years from 1947 to 1952, Mr. 
Truman got 42.9 percent of his proposals 
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approved by Congress. Mr. Eisenhower did 
53 percent better than that, getting 65.9 
percent of his proposals adopted in the 2 
years of the 83d Congress. 

In considering the 64 key or major legis- 
lative projects proposed by the President to 
the Congress this year, the score is even bet- 
ter. President Eisenhower got 54 of these en- 
acted into law, for a batting average of .840. 
The Congressional Quarterly tabulates all 
the proposals submitted by the President to 
Congress. 

Mr. Hall pointed to the comparison as a 
convincing reason for electing a Republican 
House. 


In Washington with Harold Lovre, vol- 
ume 8, No. 29, dated August 2, 1956: 


It’s too early to evaluate the work of this 
Democratic-controlled Congress, but it can 
already be shown that much less support 
was given to President Eisenhower’s legis- 
lative program than in the session ending 2 
years ago. In 1953, under a Republican-con- 
trolled Congress, the President received 73 
percent support and in 1954, 65 percent ap- 
proval. Under the Democrats this fell to 
46 percent in 1955 and probably will be 
around 35 to 40 percent this year. He was 
citing Congressional Quarterly figures. 


Newsletter, Your Washington Review, 
by Congressman JERRY Forp (Republi- 
can, Michigan), August 23, 1956: 


According to figures of the Congressional 
Quarterly the Democrat controlled 84th 
Congress backed President Eisenhower on 72 
percent of the 192 rollcalls in both sessions 
that presented clear-cut tests of support for 
his views. In comparison, the Republican 
83d Congress supported Ike’s position on 
164 or 83 percent of 198 rollcalls involving 
his legislative program in 1953 and 1954. 
According to this same nonpartisan digest 
my overall box score supporting President 
Eisenhower in the 84th Congress stood at 91 
percent. In this last session which ended 
several weeks ago my Ike batting average 
was 94 percent. 


Newsletter, memo by Congressman 
JoHN W. Byrnes (Republican, Wiscon- 
sin), July 31, 1956: 

IKE SUPPORT 


It is perhaps symptomatic of the Presi- 
dent’s popularity that one of the Democrat 
leadership’s boast, as Congress adjourned, 
was that the Democrats had given Ike 75 
percent of what he asked for. Unfortu- 
nately, this boast does not square with the 
compilation made by Congressional Quar- 
terly, a nonpartisan reference service, which 
stated that the 84th approved 46.1 percent of 
the President’s program, compared to 73 
percent of Ike’s program enacted by the 
Republican 83d Congress. 


SUPPORT OF DEMOCRAT PROGRAM 


In addition to judging the Congress on 
how well it supported Ike, the standard set 
by the Democrat majority itself can be used. 
Last November, Senator JoHNSON, Senate 
majority leader, proposed a 13-point “pro- 
gram with a heart”; 42.8 percent, or about 
half, of this program was enacted. Ques- 
tion: Will Democrats, who like to give Con- 
gresses a name, now call the 84th “the half- 
hearted Congress”? 


Mr. Meade H. Alcorn, Jr., chairman, 
Republican National Committee, on 
Meet the Press, NBC television program, 
June 2, 1957: 

Mr. Atcorn. One of the major issues will 
be the fact that we have seen, I think, a 
very unusual and a very unhappy spectacle 
during this Congress. Ninety-four percent 
of the President’s program -is still unacted 
upon and is still bottled up in Congress. 
And I think one of the issues, if not indeed 
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the major issue, will be that in 1958 in order 
to have an effective administration of the 
people’s affairs—unless the people simply 
want a stalemate and I don’t believe they 
do—the Executive should be entitled to have 
a Congress which will be at least in part 
sympathetic with the program of the party. 
In 1953 and 1954 when we had a Republican 
Congress, the President of the United States 
was successful in getting about 75 percent 
or 76 percent of his program through; in 
1953 well over 60 percent; I think 65 percent 
in 1954. Then when we had a Democrat 
Congress come in in 1955 and 1956, the Con- 
gress gave him about 46 percent of his pro- 
gram. Now those figures don’t lie and they 
demonstrate—(interruption). 


These figures cited by Mr. Alcorn are 
taken from Congressional Quarterly tab- 
ulations. 

Robert C. Crane, publisher, Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Daily Journal: 

We find this material the best and most 
succinct reporting on the Washington scene, 
as well as the most educational material 
We can use in our columns. 


Barry Bingham, editor, The Louisville 
(Ky.) Times, The Courier-Journal: 


The Courier-Journal finds Congressional 
Quarterly news features a source of un- 
usual and interesting material which is not 
available elsewhere. We believe it adds to 
the thought content of our paper. 


J. Walter Greep, editorial writer, Lub- 
bock (Tex.) Avalanche-Journal: 


Since most editorials on present day topics 
require considerable research, your service 
renders a real service to the editorial writer. 


Edward Lindsay, editor, Lindsay- 
Schaub Newspapers: 


We find Congressional Quarterly material 
quite useful in our editorial pages, both daily 
and Sunday. In the main, it is not only fact- 
ual and thorough, but well presented back- 
ground material on major issues, along with 
a running reportorial job on the behavior 
of Congress not available in quite so usable 
a form elsewhere. 


J. R. Wiggins, executive editor, the 
‘Washington Post and Times Herald: 


We find the material from Congressional ` 


Quarterly extremely helpful and useful, not 
only for publication, but as background and 
reference. 


Wright Bryan, editor, 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer: 


We use Congressional Quarterly primarily 
as reference material for our editorial writers 
and our Washington Bureau. Occasionally 
we publish some of your material as prepared 
by you. 


Arden X. Pangborn, editor, Oregon 
Journal: 


Congressional Quarterly not only provides 
us with innumerable exclusive news stories, 
many of them vitally important to our own 
Northwest area, but also offers an invaluable 
editorial page reference service. 

Its completeness, accuracy, and impar- 
tiality insures its constant use. 


John Whalen, editorial page editor, 
Mitchell (S. D.) the Daily Republic: 


I think Congressional Quarterly is doing 
a bangup job of providing important back- 
ground and other supplementary informa- 
tion on issues involving Congress and the 
executive branch. What’s more, it is doing 
so in a fearless and unbiased manner. We 
use Congressional Quarterly largely as docu- 
mentation in editorials but also occasional- 
ly run the articles as editorial page features, 
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Richard F. Pourade, editor, the San 
Diego Union: 

The makeup of Congressional Quarterly 
enables us to break complex issues up into 
many parts so that the reader does not be- 
come confused with an intermingling of 
facts, opinions, controversy and debate. 
The reports are strictly objective and the 
arguments separated and well balanced. 


Leslie Moore, executive editor, Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram: 


We find the Congressional Quarterly quite 
valuable. Our Telegram staff uses it regu- 
larly both for reference purposes and for 
background articles on the editorial page. 
The material is accurate and highly informa- 
tive. 


Robert G. Spivack, Washington Cor- 
respondent, New York Post: 


I have found Congressional Quarterly the 
single most valuable service we get since I 
have been in the Washington Bureau of the 
New York Post. It’s especially useful in 
preparing my column, “Watch on the Poto- 
mac.” I can’t calculate how many times I 
have referred to it or, for that matter, 
how much money it has saved my newspa- 
per on research. 


Reed Sarratt, executive editor, Wins- 
ton-Salem (N. C.) Journal: 


We find Congressional Quarterly material 
useful. We use it primarily in our edi- 
torial page department for reference pur- 
poses. We also print approximately half of 
the Congressional Quarterly news features. 


James Osborn, editor and publisher, 
the Yuma Daily Sun: 


I thought you would be interested in 
knowing that I have had quite a number 
of favorable comments on my use of Con- 
gressional Quarterly material. I use it from 
time to time in my page 1 column, Editor’s 
Notebook. 

Of course, we also use it to put the local 
or Arizona angle into features and editorials, 
too. 

P. S.—Your special service of telegraphing 
the rollcall votes of the Arizona delegation 
we find is well worth the extra cost. 


James R. Doran, editor, the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot-News: 


We have found Congressional Quarterly to 
be invaluable for background and a gold 
mine of information political and otherwise, 


Kenneth MacDonald, editor, the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune: 


We find Congressional Quarterly valuable 
as an up-to-date reference work on Con- 
gressional voting, status of legislation, posi- 
tion of Congressional leaders on specific 
issues and other facts bearing on the legis- 
lative picture. 


J. J. MeManus, editor in chief, the 
Boston Post: 


We use the Congressional Quarterly news 
features in both the daily and Sunday Posts 
and have for years. Even without the fea- 
tures, however, the Congressional Quarterly 
service would be invaluable because of the 
weekly reports, which provide a complete 
and well-indexed source of information on 
everything that happens in Congress. These 
reports have saved us from more than one 
printed boner when our library was unable 
to come up with the right answer. 


. WHAT PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SAID AT HIS 
WHITE HOUSE PRESS CONFERENCE 
We have seen numerous Members from 
the Republican side saying different 
things on different days about Congres- 
sional Quarterly. 
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I would say to my Republican friends 
that it is not a matter of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly at all. 

What is involved here is support or 
lack of support for the President’s pro- 
gram—no more, no less. 

What will the opposition do with ar- 
ticles from the New York Times and 
other publications which discuss the lack 
of Republican support for the President. 

Are we to believe that this, too, is all 
a part of a Democratic-hatched plot? 

Is anyone so gullible as to believe that 
these articles in stanch Republican 
newspapers and magazines are misin- 
formed and uninformed? 

For that matter, are we to believe that 
the President at his White House news 
conference does not know what he is 
talking about when he discusses the lack 
of support for his program in the Con- 
egress? 

Let our critics explain the articles from 
the New York Times of May 23 by James 
Reston and W. H. Lawrence, which I 
include here. 

For that matter, look at what tran- 
spired at the President’s White House 
news conference on May 22, when the 
President replied to Robert J. Donovan, 
of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
W. H. Lawrence, of the New York Times. 

All of you saw on the front page ar- 
ticle in the New York Herald Tribune 
Monday morning, June 17, by Rowland 
Evans, Jr. The title, not by Congres- 
sional Quarterly, nor by me, but by this 
great Republican house organ is as fol- 
lows: “President Presses Drive for Unity 
in Congress.” I include this article as 
part of my remarks. 

My Republican friends may argue 
that, after all, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, the New York Times, and other 
publications are wordly journals smell- 
ing of the market place and inclined to 
be cynical. 

I don’t think that they are, anymore 
than I think Congressional Quarterly is 
politically biased and New Dealish. 

So I give you this remarkable article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
Thursday, June 13, 1957. 

The article was written by William H. 
Stringer, Chief of the Washington News 
Bureau of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and here is what Mr. Stringer says: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 13, 1957] 
EISENHOWER TRIES SUASION ON BUDGET BALKY 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WaSHINGTON.—At the White House they 
tell you: 

“Wait and see. The President’s battle for 
his budget and legislative program isn’t over 
yet. Maybe the President didn’t get into 
the fight too late after all. We may win 
out yet.” 

This could be wishful reasoning. So far, 
the presidential drive seems to have gotten 
results on the foreign-aid bill. Defense cuts 
are touch and go. Civil-rights legislation, 
the school bill, are in jeopardy. Yet budget 
cuts are biting as deep as first threats indi- 
cated. 

EFFORTS STEPPED UP 


_ But whatever the ultimate result, the 
White House has most certainly stepped up 
its drive to get Mr. Eisenhower’s program 
through Congress. If one merely tabulated 
the number of phone calls to Capitol Hill, or 
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the number of lawmakers dined quietly at 
that executive restaurant inside the White 
House, the scope of the effort to persuade 
Congress would be apparent. 

President Eisenhower is criticized for not 
working more with the rank-and-file when 
Congress bigwigs oppose him. It is argued 
that he should wield a bigger patronage club, 
should threaten recalcitrant legislators, But 
at the White House they contend that the 
drive is more powerful, more varied, than 
some critics know or would admit. For in- 
stance: 

1. Of course Mr. Bisenhower works pri- 
marily with his GOP legislative leaders. 
There are the weekly breakfasts, the regular 
conferences, the presidential phone calls to 
Senator WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND and Repre- 
sentative JosePH W. MARTIN, Jr. 

But many an evening, around 6 o’clock, 
the President will be found meeting with 
a group of Senators or Congressmen at the 
White House—a session not on the appoint- 
ment calendar—to discuss this or that bill. 


STRATEGY WEIGHED 


The Congress leadership knows of these 
meetings, but cannot control them. Mr. Ei- 
senhower turns on his friendly persuasion, 
and more than one lawmaker goes away with 
his opinions changed to favor the legisla- 
tion under scrutiny. 

2. The Eisenhower political team is giving 
careful thought how to deal with totally 
recalcitrant Republican Congressmen back 
in their own districts. Strategy is not wholly 
jelled yet, because GOP National Chairman 
Meade Alcorn is still new on the job. But 
it’s planned to notify legislators whose vot- 
ing record for Eisenhower is virtually nil that 
they'll definitely be opposed in 1958 or 1960. 

Take a certain Midwest Congressman who 
has opposed the Eisenhower program and 
indeed the GPO platform of 1956 far more 
than he supported it. He would be quietly 
made aware that a rival Republican candi- 
date for his seat is being built up for 1958. 
This would be delicate business, but it’s un- 
der active consideration. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

June 17, 1957] 


PRESIDENT PRESSES DRIVE FOR UNITY IN 
CONGRESS 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, June 16.—President Eisen- 
hower is now fully engaged in a concen- 
trated, personal campaign among Republican 
Members of Congress in behalf of his pro- 
gram that has no equal in recent political 
history. 

It was understood from qualified sources 
today that the President means to do no less 
in the months ahead than exert his per- 
sonality directly on virtually every Repub- 
lican in Congress, those in both the Eisen- 
hower and conservative wings of the party. 
He has always, of course, had intimate weekly 
contacts with the Republican leaders in both 
the Senate and House. These leaders are 
about equally split in political belief between 
orthodox and modern Republican thinking. 

In the last 2 or 3 weeks, it was learned, the 
President has invited some 20 Republican 
Senators, in small groups of 3 or 4, to hour- 
long conversations with him in the White 
House. Secrecy has cloaked these intimate 
sessions. The Senate visitors do not appear 
on the White House official calling list. The 
meetings have taken place in late afternoon 
or early evening. Participants are asked not 
to discuss them. 

The President, it was understood, means 
to carry his campaign through the entire 
Republican membership in the Senate. His 
technique among the more numerous Mem- 
bers of the House is to invite Republicans 
in groups of 40 to breakfast with him at the 
White House. 

Other evidence of the President’s unprece= 
dented campaign to gain and retain the sup- 
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port of Congressional Republicans was a let- 
ter he wrote a week ago to a young Cali- 
fornia Republican, Representative CHARLES 
S. GUBSER. .Mr. GUBSER, in a speech to the 
Republican State committee in California, 
had made the following assertion: “Some of 
our most faithful allies in the cause of pro- 
moting republicanism haye contributed ma- 
terially to what could be our downfall and 
what could also be the greatest landslide 
victory the Democratic Party has ever had.” 

The speech denounced ‘‘sniping criticism” 
against the President by the conservative Re- 
publican “Eisenhower wrecking crew.” It 
said that “if modern republicanism becomes 
a nasty word, the word Republican will be- 
come obsolete.” 

After reading a copy of the speech, the 
President wrote Representative GUBSER: “A 
speech like yours on May 25 * * * is more 
heartening to me than perhaps you might re- 
alize. Always the easiest course in public 
affairs is fault-finding; the harder thing to 
do is to justify and explain and to correct 
misrepresentation. 

“The harder course you have taken, and you 
have risen to the challenge, in my opinion, 
remarkably well. My conviction is that your 
approach is sound politically as well as sound 
factually, for I have yet to see solid facts 
stray far from good politics.” 


NEW INFLUENCE SEEN 


The President has manifested his new role 
as active shepherd of the Republican flock 
in other ways. When Senator FREDERICK G. 
PAYNE, Republican, Maine, returned to the 
Capitol after a long illness, the President 
called him on the telephone to welcome him 
back. That might seem the most natural 
kindness in the world, but there are those 
who feel that in other days the President 
might not have felt such a responsibility. 

Debate and voting in the House and Sen- 
ate the past week show a level of Eisen- 
hower support among the Republicans that 
seemed to be absent earlier in the session 
when his record peacetime budget was the 
fattest pitch in the ballpark. On final pass- 
age of the foreign-aid bill, only 8 Republi- 
cans voted against the new program, as 
opposed to 17 Democrats, including some 
whose political records show strong inter- 
nationalist convictions. In the critical 
House vote rejecting the jury-trial amend- 
ment to the President’s civil-rights bill, an 
estimated 40 or so Republicans left the 
Eisenhower fold. Previous estimates held 
that between 70 and 100 would support the 
Southern position. 


NEW ENTHUSIASM 


The prospect today is extraordinarily 
favorable to passage in this Congress, and 
probably in this session, of the civil-rights 
program. Although the Federal school- 
building program appears to be quite dead 
this year, enactment of civil-rights legisla- 
tion would carry out a relatively substantial 
part of the Eisenhower program, 

It is still too early to measure the full 
impact of the new and cozy Eisenhower cam- 
paign on either the party as a whole or the 
legislative program. What could be said is 
that the President has instilled a new en- 
thusiasm among his strongest Congressional 
adherents to continue what up until very 
recently was a lonely and exposed fight. The 
Eisenhower Republicans have taken new 
heart, and they are hoping the President’s 
efforts will attract new supporters and 
weaken the conservative opposition in his 
own party. 

[From the New York Times of May 23, 1957] 
(Excerpt from transcript of White House 
news conference, May 22, 1957) 

Robert J. Donovan, of the New York Hera 
ald Tribune: “Mr. President, last week, sir, 
you were asked if you intended to punish 
Republican Members of Congress who didn’t 
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go along with your program. Leaving out 
the question, the concept of punishment, 
would you be more disposed to support those 
who do back your program and less dis- 
posed to back those who do not, next year? 

Answer: “Well, if you want to make that 
statement within reasonable—and what I 
would call logical—grounds, I think it will 
be a pity if ever we tried to organize in this 
country political parties that are based upon 
slavish inherence to every detail and con- 
cept of government that can be advanced, 
because then you will have nothing but a 
whole group of splinter parties, probably 
170 million political parties, as far as I can 
see. Therefore, each party should encompass 
& very great deal—I mean a very wide 
range—of political thinking. 

“But, I do believe this: when a political 
party gets together and agrees upon a plat- 
form and that platform is presented to the 
American public as the political basis on 
which they are going to try to conduct the 
Government, if elected, they should remain 
true to it. 

“I believe they should stick with it through 
thick and thin unless conditions so change 
that anyone would understand that some 
change would have to be made in this plat- 
form. So, I have no right and no desire 
to punish anybody. I just say this: I am 
committed to the support of people who 
believe, as I do, that the Republican plat- 
form of 1956 must be our political doctrine.” 


NOT “NAMBY-PAMBY” 


W. L. Lawrence, of the New York Times: 
“Mr. President, to carry Mr. Donovan’s ques- 
tion a step further, if I might, sir, in pre- 
vious elections, both 1952 and 1956, you have 
always supported every Republican who was 
running for the Senate or the House with- 
out regard to their voting record. I am 
wondering whether that will continue to 
be your attitude in 1958, or whether you 
do have some degree of enthusiasm with 
which you support those who help you, and 
those who don’t do anything for you?’ 
[Laughter. | 

Answer: “Now I. hope that. I will never 
be accused of being so namby-pamby that 
I don’t have degrees of enthusiasm about 
people that stand with me and those that 
stand against me. 

“Now, what I do want to make clear is 
this: I most earnestly believe that the Con- 
gress and the White House should be occu- 
pied and controlled by the same party, 
whenever this is humanly possible that this 
could be done, for the reason then you 
can fix responsibility.” 


[From the New York Times of May 23, 1957] 


EISENHOWER Backs FULL GOP SLATE—BUT 
FEELS MORE ENTHUSIASM FOR SUPPORTERS 
OF GOALS THAN FoR OTHERS IN 1958 


(By W. H. Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—President Eisen- 
hower declared today that Republican Sen- 
ators and House Members who backed his 
legislative program would get his enthusias- 
tic backing for reelection. 

But he pledged support, at the same time, 
to all Republican Senate and House nomi- 
nees in 1958 without regard to their voting 
record on his legislative program. 

“Now I hope that I will never be accused 
of being so namby-pamby that I don’t have 
degrees of enthusiasm about people that 
stand with me and those that stand against 
me,” the President said amid laughter. 

He said it was important for the Republi- 
cans to control Congress as well as the 
White House, “and to that extent, of course, 
I am for whoever the Republicans of any 
particular State or district nominate. 

“But when it comes down to who I am 
for enthusiastically, and who I am for merely 
because they are Republican, is a very wide 
difference,” General Eisenhower declared, 
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KEEPS SWORD SHEATHED 


By this answer at his news conference, the 
President once again refrained from using a 
political weapon some of his most ardent 
supporters think he ought to employ to 
command a greater degree of legislative sup- 
port and party discipline. These men would 
have the President make room on his politi- 
cal coattails only for the Republicans who 
generally support the White House program. 

He reiterated his statement of last week 
that he had no desire and no power to 
punish those of his own party who opposed 
his program. He said it would “be a pity 
if ever we tried to organize in this country 
political parties that are based upon slavish 
inherence to every detail and concept of 
government that can be advanced.” Each 
party, he said, must encompass a wide range 
of political thinking. 

“But I do believe this,” he continued. 
“When a political party gets together and 
agrees upon a platform and that platform 
is presented to the American public as the 
political basis on which they are going to 
try to conduct the Government, if elected, 
they should remain true to it.” 

Once again, the President pledged to con- 
tinue working to advance his legislative pro- 
gram by seeking to persuade individual 
legislators to back it. But again he declared 
his intention to respect the organization of 
the Congress, and not to deal with individ- 
uals behind the backs of anybody. 


WON’T BE BLOCKED 


At the same time, he made it clear he 
would not let the leadership veto any pro- 
posal he might have to seek votes of other 
legislators. 

“If the leadership of Congress is definitely 
against a project in which I am interested,” 
he went on, “I am not barred, and by no 
means do I ever expect anyone to try to bar 
me from seeing the individual Senators or 
Congressmen that I believe are sympathetic 
and can help. But the point is—you always 
go first to the leadership and notify them 
of what you are doing.” 

General Eisenhower declined an invitation 
to analyze the reasons why his smashing re- 
election victory in 1956 had not been fol- 
lowed by more general support for his pro- 
gram in this session of Congress. His ques- 
tioner said recent public-opinion polls had 
shown that the President’s popularity had 
fallen sharply. 

“I believe that these so-called popularity 
curves tend to go up and down,” he said. 
“This is the simple way I go about it; I made 
at least a limited campaign in 1956—at least 
limited as compared to 1952—-and I took the 
Republican platform and I spoke for it and 
I made my pledges and promises to the peo- 
ple based on that platform. 

“I intend to carry it out to the very best 
of my ability.” 

He said that all other Republicans who 
spoke in 1956 had accepted the platform at 
least implicitly if not explicitly and that 
those who disagreed with him now must 
put up something constructive in its stead. 


[From the New York Times of May 23, 1957] 


EISENHOWER FIRES BAcK—a STUDY OF PRESI- 
DENT’S INITIAL Moves To USE His POowER To 
PRESS PROGRAM 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—President Eisen- 
hower has shown in the last 2 days what 
can be done when he mobilizes Presidential 
power and personal infiuence behind a legis- 
lative program. 

In what have probably been the two most 
effective days of his second administration, 
he has regained the initiative over the op- 
position in his own and the Democratic 
Party. And he has done it merely by using 
instruments that have been available to him 
all along. 
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First of all, he has dominated the news. 
He is now, and always has been when he 
wanted to be, the principal source of news 
and information in the Nation. 

This is a source of strength that he al- 
lowed to decline through the months of 
February, March, and April. And, as always 
happens, the vacuum was filled by his po- 
litical opponents. 

Second, he brought back to Washington 
for last night’s television speech on mutual 
security the best speechwriter he has ever 
had—Emmet J. Hughes of the Time-Life- 
Fortune organization. Accordingly, this 
speech had bite and direction. 

Third, he and his White House staff have 
been on the telephone with influential Mem- 
bers of Congress in the last week in a serious 
effort to pull the Republican Party together. 

And, finally, today he used the Presidential 
news conference as it can and should be 
used: To inform, to follow up on major 
policy pronouncements, to clarify and to 
remind the Congress and the Nation that he 
does not intend to have his authority 
whittled away without a fight. 


FOLLOWTHROUGH IMPORTANT 


The question now is whether he will keep 
going. Both in golf and in politics, his 
backswing has always been better than his 
followthrough, Last week, he beefed up his 
first television address on his budget as a 
whole after alarmed warnings from the Re- 
publican House leader, JosEPH W. MARTIN, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, and then minimized 
the whole performance by an I’m-not-mad- 
at-anybody attitude in his news conference. 

Today, however, he followed through on 
last night’s speech. Without abandoning 
his habit of avoiding personal criticism of 
his opponents, he made clear this morning 
that he is not going to treat his opponents 
precisely as he treats his supporters during 
next year’s Congressional election campaign. 
And he promised a fight for his program. 

This important change has not come about 
without a great deal of private and public 
pressure from individuals and institutions 
that have long been in his corner. 

David Lawrence felt obliged this morning 
to remind him that, after all, he did have the 
power of veto over the Congress. 

And Time magazine, which has not been 
his most severe critic in the last 4 years, re- 
marked this week that his first television 
message was the closest thing to a political 
flop that Ike has ever had. 

The surprising thing in all this is that it 
has taken the White House so long to turn 
around. The storm warnings have been up 
ever since the collapse of the administra- 
tion’s Middle East policy last winter. 


OFF TO A BAD START 


The Secretary of the Treasury, George M. 
Humphrey, rallied the budget-cutters against 
the President even before the big book had 
gone to Capitol Hill. 

And the Democrats, starved for an effective 
issue, rushed into the breach in the unac- 
customed role of defenders of the national 
economy. 

Nevertheless, it was not until the Presi- 
dent’s best friends warned him that nice 
guys finish last in this kind of an executive- 
legislative struggle that he began to shift 
the emphasis this week. 

Can he now maintain the initiative? 

The feeling here is that he can if he will. 
The Democrats are divided and highly vul- 
nerable to counterattack on the budget 
issue. 

Even the most partisan of opponents have 
nothing to gain and the Nation has a lot to 
lose—by eroding the President’s prestige 
3 years and 8 months before the end of his 
term. And though his popularity may have 
suffered a little with the general public in 
the last few months, he is still the only po- 
litical lion in the den. 
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RIGHT WING VULNERABLE 


Even the right wing of his own party is 
highly vulnerable and leaderless. They 
maintained power only as a result of the 
President’s personal popularity. They did 
not protest against a popular New Dealish 
Republican Party platform that was bound 
to be extremely expensive if its promises of 
collective security abroad and social security 
at home were to be redeemed. 

And the President started reminding them 
of this platform in his news conference to- 
day. 
Primarily his problem is one of articulation 
and political organization. He is not set up 
on a permanent basis to do the job of articu- 
lation. All his major political problems are 
highly complex—the budget, mutual secu- 
rity, defense policy. 

All require vivid, and especially constant, 
exposition. But when he got in a jam this 
week, he had to summon Mr. Hughes from 
private life, and now that last night’s 
speech is over, Mr. Hughes has gone away. 

There is nothing in the present situation, 
however, to prevent him from mobilizing 
the articulate members of his party. 


MORE NEWS CONFERENCES? 


Men such as McGeorge Bundy, the Har- 
vard dean, and William G. Saltonstall, the 
principal of Phillips-Exeter Academy, are not 
only devoted supporters of his administra- 
tion, but also are in a position to mobilize 
like-minded Republicans in the universities 
and elsewhere. There are more of them 
than the White House realizes. 

Nor is there anything in the Constitution 
that limits him to occasional news confer- 
ences. He can have, not two a month, but 
two a week if he likes, and he demonstrated 
today that when he wants to do it, he can 
be an effective advocate and keep his pro- 
gram from being overwhelmed on the front 
pages of the newspapers. 

Finally, the record in Washington is full 
of evidence on how to organize administra- 
tion support in the Congress. What Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said last night about his 
so-called foreign aid bill is precisely what 
Franklin Roosevelt was saying about the 
lend-lease bill 16 years ago: namely, that 
the country could either provide a man and 
a gun or, alternately, provide the gun and 
let the allies provide the man. 

The difference is that President Roosevelt 
organized his supporters in the Congress 
during the lend-lease debate. He estab- 
lished a system under which his backers on 
the Hill were in close liaison with the exec- 
utive officials who had the facts. 


ANSWERS WERE QUICK 


And when damaging attacks were made 
on some aspect of that program, some ad- 
ministration supporter, selected in advance 
got on the phone at once for the effective 
facts and counterarguments. | 

Thus the debate was kept in balance un- 
der conditions that were much more adverse 
to the administration than those that per- 
tain today. 

Fortunately, these tasks of articulation 
and organization are not the kind of thing 
that puts too much physical strain on the 
President. He has come to enjoy the news 
conference. His gifts of personal persuasion 
with the legislators are still immense. And 
effective means of passing information 
quickly from the executive departments to 
the Hill can be arranged. 

The point, therefore, is not whether the 
initiative can be maintained, but whether it 
will be maintained. And that is largely up 
to the President himself. 


MEADE ALCORN CONCEDES EISENHOWER LOSS 

After all the fuss about the accuracy 
or lack of accuracy of the figures in Con- 
gressional Quarterly I was astounded to 
find in the New York Times of June 3 
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a news story headed “Alcorn Concedes 
Eisenhower Loss.” 

The Times article jumps right into the 
middle of the argument and begins 
forthrightly in this way: 

Meade Alcorn, chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, said today that it 
is not unusual for a second-term President 
to lose influence with members of his own 
party in Congress. 

Mr. Alcorn, appearing on the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s television program Meet 
the Press, conceded under questioning that 
President Eisenhower might have undergone 
such a loss. But he said that the President’s 
influence with the country, as distinct from 
Congress, was as great as ever. 


I include this remarkable article here 
for the information of my colleagues. I 
say “remarkable” because we find the 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee saying on television what the 
members of the President’s party refuse 
to admit on the floor of this House. 

I also include an article by George 
Dixon, a syndicated columnist, from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
Thursday, May 30, 1957, entitled “Have 
Republicans Switched Horses Under 
Ike?” I include, too, an article from 
the Trentonian written by Lyle C. Wil- 
son of United Press Association. 

I include here, also, the lead editorial 
from the New York Sunday Times of 
June 2, 1957, which says in part: 

President Eisenhower repeatedly makes 
the point that things would be better if both 
the Executive and the Congress were in the 
hands of the same party—naturally, he 
thinks the party should be Republican—so 
that there could be a focusing of responsi- 
bility. However valid in theory his argu- 
ment may be, the split control between 
White House and Capitol does not afford a 
satisfactory explanation for the poor legis- 
lative record that has been rolled up thus 
far. Until recently the President has done 
little leading even of his own party. 

[From the New York Times of June 3, 1957] 
ALCORN CONCEDES EISENHOWER Loss—Says 

DECLINE OF A PRESIDENT’S POLITICAL IN- 

FLUENCE Is Not UNUSUAL IN A SECOND 

TERM 

WASHINGTON, June 2.—Meade Alcorn, 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, said today that “it is not unusual” 
for a second-term President to lose influence 
with members of his own party in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Alcorn, appearing on the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s television program Meet 
the Press, conceded under questioning that 
President Eisenhower might have undergone 
such a loss. But he said that the Presi- 
dent’s influence with the country, as distinct 
from Congress was as great as ever. 

The Republican leader brushed aside a 
statistical survey showing that on 20 major 
issues in this Congress the Democrats had 
supported the President far more con- 
sistently than the members of his own party. 

He said that “when the chips are down,” 
as in unsuccessful attempts in the House 
last week to restore cuts in the Defense De- 
partment budget, most Republicans voted 
with the President. 

The key vote, on a motion to send the 
bill back to the Appropriations Committee 
and restore $313 million of the $2,500,000,000 
cut by the committee, was 242 to 151. A 
total of 203 Democrats and 39 Republicans 
voted against restoring the funds and 140 
Republicans and 11 Democrats voted to re- 
store them, 
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SEES DIFFERENCES WHOLESOME 


Mr. Alcorn denied that there had been any 
split in the Republican Party over the Presi- 
dent’s $71,800,000,000 budget for the fiscal 
year 1958, which begins July 1, 1957. But 
he admitted that in recent regional meet- 
ings over the country he had found “a wide- 
spread belief that the budget should be cut 
if it could be cut without endangering na- 
tional security.” 

He termed this a “wholesome differences 
of opinion * * * that will ultimately result 
in a stronger Republican Party.” 

He said he did not believe that the Eisen- 
hower budget would be a factor in the Con- 
gressional elections of 1958. 

Mr. Alcorn refused to speculate on whether 
Vice President RICHARD M. Nixon, on the 
words of a questioner, “has it made” for the 
Presidential nomination in 1960. He said 
he had never discussed with President Eisen- 
hower whether the President would take a 
hand in the selection of a nominee, but said 
he assumed the President “would make his 
influence felt.” 

He said he thought the results of the 1958 
elections would “have a great deal to do 
with the nominee in 1960, and with whether 
he’s successful or not.” 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of May 30, 1957] 


HAvE REPUBLICANS SWITCHED Horses UNDER 
IKE? 


(By George Dixon) 


House Republican leaders, who confer with 
President Eisenhower every Tuesday ap- 
proached the White House for this week’s 
meeting with a pious prayer on their lips that 
Ike had not seen the latest rundown sheet on 
their legislative performance. They came 
away temporarily relieved, at least. If the 
President had seen the form chart he made 
no mention of it. 

A complete breakdown of the voting rec- 
ords of every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been made, however. It is 
enough to make Ike wonder if he hasn’t se- 
cretly been unhorsed. He once declared he 
wouldn’t change horses in midstream. The 
compilation should make him wonder if the 
GOP Congressmen didn’t change horses on 
him, before he even saw the stream. 

The horseplay is epitomized, by Mississippi. 
The six Ol’ Miss’ Representatives, all Demo- 
crats, have been voting as if they were Re- 
publicans. 

They’ve been voting against the President. 

The breakdown reveals that Congressmen 
who bellowed loudest in the last election 
campaigns, “Help me to help Ike,” have been 
giving him the least help and that those who 
promised to fight him have been giving Ike 
the most support. 

On every piece of legislation on which the 
White House has taken a position, Ike has 
had more support from the Democrats than 
the Republicans. There have been no ex- 
ceptions. 

The GOPsters talk about Eisenhower popu- 
larity, and “I Like Ike.” Well—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt hit the bottom of his popularity 
with Congress after he tried to pack the Su- 
preme Court, and Harry S. Truman lost pop- 
ularity after a series of controversies in 1946. 
But at no time in their Presidency did either 
have less support from their party than 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is getting from his, 
right now. 

It’s beginning to seem as if “modern Re- 
publicanism” is still so new the GOP Con- 
gressmen haven’t yet heard of it. 

Let us take a few closeups: House Demo- 
cratic Leader JOHN W. McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, campaigned last year on the slogan, 
“Elect me to stop Ike.” He has voted with 
the administration 95 percent of the time. 

House Republican Leader JoSEPH W. MAR- 
TIN, JR., ran as an “I Like Ike’’-er. He has 
voted with the White House 55 percent. 
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Of the 435 Members of the House, not 1 
has gone all the way with Ike, but 7 have 
gone 95 percent. Six of these—McCormack, 
MELVIN PRICE, of Illinois; CARL ALBERT, of 
Oklahoma; ROBERT E. JONES, of Alabama; 
CARL D. PERKINS, of Kentucky, and DANIEL J. 
Fioop, of Pennsylvania—are Democrats. 
CHARLES WOLVERTON, Of New Jersey, is the 
lone Republican. 

There are two gentlemen named Bass in 
Congress. PERKINS Bass, a Republican from 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams’ New 
Hampshire, voted with the White House 23 
percent. Ross Bass, a Tennessee Democrat, 
voted with Ike twice as much. 

The lone Republican from Texas, BRUCE 
ALGER, voted to uphold Ike only 9 percent of 
the time. WRIGHT PaTMAN, the Texas Demo- 
crat, whose fiscal philosophy most differs from 
Ike’s voted 82 percent for the President. 

The Democratic whip (ALBERT, of Okla- 
homa) has supported Ike 95 percent. The 
Republican whip, LESLIE C. ARENDS, of Illi- 
nois, only 50 percent. 

Ike’s golfing pal, Jack WESTLAND, of Wash- 
ington, the former national amateur links 
champ, went only 50 percent ox the way with 
his fellow divot-digger. 

But the blow that struck nearest home was 
this: Ike’s own Congressman, in Gettysburg, 
Pa., S. WALTER STAUFFER, ditched his agrarian 
constituent on an average of every other 
vote. 


[From the Trenton Trentonian of June 3, 
1957] 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS: EISENHOWER 
Farts To REGAIN PARTY COMMAND 


(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


Events are spelling out for President Eisen- 
hower what it means to be a lame duck 
Chief Executive. He and his successors are 
barred by the Constitution from a third 
term. 

What it means is this: The most widely 
supported President ever put in office by the 
voters is losing control of his party 7 months 
after his triumphant reelection. 

Eisenhower moved urgently within re- 
cent weeks to regain party command. He 
made two television appeals to the voters 
for support in his budget battle with Con- 
gress. The first speech, dealing generally 
with the big new budget, seemed immedi- 
ately to have missed the target. 

The President’s second speech was devoted 
to defense and foreign-aid spending, fields in 
which Eisenhower evidently feels a comfort- 
ing self-confidence. Most politicians scored 
that speech as a direct hit. 

White House press secretary James C. 
Hagerty shortly was telling questioners that 
Eisenhower’s fan mail had been weighted 
heavily in favor of the President’s appeal for 
defense and foreign-aid funds. 

Hagerty made no such claim of approval 
after speech No. 1. It was assumed that 
Members of Congress also would hear from 
the home folk with blunt instructions to 
give Eisenhower the funds he sought. It 
seems not to have worked out that way. 

The House of Representatives stood pat on 
its defense economies when the showdown 
votes came this week. The House clipped 
$2,565,275,000 from defense spending before 
sending the bill to the Senate by a vote of 
394 to 1. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s loss of party control is 
not refiected adequately in the fact that 
only 39 House Republicans deserted him on 
an earlier key economy vote and that 140 
Republicans stood firm. The President’s 
role as party leader should be examined in 
the light of what he asked the House Re- 
publican leadership to undertake. 

He asked the Republican Congressional 
leaders to move to restore to the defense 
bill $1,274,000,000 of the sums lopped off by 
the committee which sent the bill to the 
floor. House Republican leaders sought to 
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restore only about one-fourth of that sum— 
far less than Eisenhower had said was essen- 
tial to the public safety. 

By lowering their sights from the sum 
sought by Eisenhower to a much lesser sum, 
Republican House leaders believed they 
might hold the party line when the vote 
came. Had they come after the $1,274,- 
000,000 as urged by Eisenhower, a great many 
more House Republicans unquestionably 
would have been recorded as voting for 
economy and against the Republican Presi- 
dent. 


[From the New York Times of June 2, 1957] 
Two MontHs To Go 


The 85th Congress convened 5 months ago 
tomorrow; and as the legislators this week 
enter the sixth month of the present session, 
they have very little to show for it. There 
are only about 2 months to go before ad- 
journment—2 months in which to build up 
a record of accomplishment that at the pres- 
ent time is almost nil, what there is being 
largely negative. 

President Eisenhower repeatedly makes the 
point that things would be better if both the 
Executive and the Congress were in the 
hands of the same party—naturally, he 
thinks the party should be Republican—so 
that there could be a focusing of responsi- 
bility. However valid in theory his argument 
may be, the split control between White 
House and Capitol does not afford a satis- 
factory explanation for the poor legislative 
record that has been rolled up thus far. 
Until recently the President has done little 
leading even of his own party. * * * 

Senate Republicans as a whole have given 
Mr. Eisenhower less than normal aid and 
comfort * * * the Democrats are visibly 
kicking up their heels as Majority Leader 
JOHNSON becomes less complaisant toward 
the President than formerly. 

If the President expects to accomplish a 
considerable part of his program, he has to 
bear down much harder than he likes to do 
on his party associates at the Capitol. If 
he had been willing to use his vast personal 
popularity to win over a considerable seg- 
ment of Republicans to his side, there is 
little doubt that there would have been 
enough Democratic votes at hand to give 
him a good deal of what he wants. The evi- 
dence is that he is beginning to put on the 
heat, particularly in the battle over the 
budget; but the big question now is whether 
such moves as he may make in this direction 
do not come too late. 

At any rate, Congress hasn’t done much 
during these last 5 months except to express 
horror over the size of the President’s budget 
and then to hack away at it without much 
rhyme or reason while at the same time add- 
ing to prospective Federal expenditures by 
passing a few large-scale spending bills of 
its own. The Senate-approved rivers and 
harbors authorization, to the tune of $1.5 
billion, is a case in point. It is now in the 
House, where one may not very realistically 
hope that it will either be drastically re- 
duced or die altogether. Although the House 
has slashed its way through 11 major 1958 
appropriation bills, the Senate hasn’t yet 
passed a single one. Among the few bills 
of substantive importance that have been 
approved by both Houses of Congress in the 
5 months of this session, there are the Presi- 
dent’s Mid-East program and the tax-exten- 
sion bill, both of which went through in 
March, and the housing program, which still 
has to be ironed out in House-Senate con- 
ference. 

An analysis made a few days ago by Con- 
gressional Quarterly news service shows that 
of the nearly 200 specific legislative requests 
made by the President this year, only 6.6 
percent have been approved by Congress, 
4 percent rejected and more than 40 percent 
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have not been acted on at all, even in com- 
mittee. This is not an impressive record, 
especially when one considers that some of 
the major projects in both party platforms 
are still waiting in the wings. Civil rights, 
due for House debate this week; mutual-aid 
school construction, immigration revision, 
atomic-energy treaty, Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, Alaska-Hawaii statehood, aid to 
small business, minimum wage, campaign 
spending and lobbying regulations, item 
veto, billboard control, Niagara power—these 
are a few subjects of more than ordinary 
interest that need the attention of Congress. 
Not one of them has been completed by 
either House and some of them haven’t even 
been started. 


THE REPUBLICAN SCHISM 


What is really at stake here, then, is 
not the Congressional Quarterly at all, 
as I see it. 

I believe it is what the President says 
it is, a question of support for the Repub- 
lican platform. 

As the President says: 


When a political party gets together and 
agrees upon a platform and that platform 
is presented to the American public as the 
political basis on which they are going to 
try to conduct the Government, if elected, 
they should remain true to it. I believe they 
should stick with it through thick and thin. 


And the President said: 


Now I hope that I will never be accused 
of being so namby-pamby that I don’t have 
degrees of enthusiasm about people that 
stand with me and those that stand against 
me. 


The difficulty of healing the Republi- 
can schism is a difficult one, because it 
is practically impossible for anyone ‘or 
any two in the Republican Party to agree 
on what the Republican Party stands for. 

I would like to document this state- 
ment of mine with the following quota- 
tions from Republicans across the coun- 
try and Members of the Congress as well. 

Dwight Eisenhower, press conference, 
November 14, 1956: 


It is a type of political philosophy that 
recognizes clearly the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to take the lead in mak- 
ing certain that the productivity of our 
great economic machine is distributed so 
that no one will suffer disaster, privation 
through no fault of his own. 

Now, this covers the wide field of educa- 
tion and health and so on, but we believe 
likewise in the free-enterprise system. We 
believe that it is free enterprise that has 
brought these blessings to America. 

Therefore, we are going to try our best to 
preserve that free enterprise, and put all of 
these problems in the hands of localities and 
the private enterprise of States wherever we 
can, because it happens that the great differ- 
ence, as I see it, between myself and people 
of a philosophy that believes in centralized 
government is that I believe, to have this free 
enterprise healthy, you must have, first, in- 
tegrity in your fiscal operations of the Gov- 
ernment; second, you must preserve a sound 
dollar or all of our plans for social security 
and pensions for the aged fall by the way- 
side, they are no good; and thirdly, in this 
dispersion of power, 


Meade Alcorn, GOP national chair- 
man, Baltimore Sun, March 19, 1957: 

Then what does modern Republicanism 
really mean? Couldn’t it be described as 
dynamic conservativism? Couldn’t it be de- 
scribed as Republicanism alive, vibrant, re- 
sponsive, and aggressive? If this be true, 
then all of us are modern Republicans. 
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Clarence Buddington Kelland, former 
executive director of the GOP National 
Committee and national committeeman 
from Arizona, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 19, 1957: 


Shall the Republican Party drag along, 
pale, anemic, lifeless down the middle of the 
road? * * * Are we going to adopt this 
heresy known as new Republicanism? * * * 
New Republicanism betrays every historical 
tenet and principle of our Republican 
Party. * * * I repeat and emphasize that 
the first Eisenhower election was in no sense 
a Republican victory but a personal Eisen- 
hower victory * * * indeed, it was a Repub- 
lican defeat * * * a national emotional orgy 
deriving from a sort of paroxysm of impas- 
sioned enthusiasm for the personality of Mr. 
Eisenhower. 


Gov. Goodwin Knight, U. S. News & 
World Report, May 3, 1957: 


As a modern Republican, I like to feel that, 
if I had been living 100 years ago, I would 
have stood with Abraham Lincoln. 


A “GOP Demosthenes,” quoted by John 
O’Donnell, New York Daily News, Febru- 
ary 19, 1957: 


I'll be damned if I know what this modern 
Republicanism is, but I’ve got a 20-minute 
spot on a broadcast to explain it. Thank 
God it isn’t a quiz program. Two years ago 
I got stuck with the job of telling the voters 
what Ike meant when he said we now had 
a party of “dynamic conservatism.” That 
time I got trapped by having to answer ques- 
tions. I like Ike, but I’d like to wring the 
necks of those smart boys who think up the 
labels and then take a runout powder when 
the going gets rough. 


Representative JoHN TABER, of New 
York, U. S. News & World Report, May 3, 
1957: 


I do not know what a modern Republican 
is, but the difference between a modern 
Republican and one of the old-line Repub- 
licans is that a modern Republican does not 
think things out as carefully or as fully as 
the old-line Republicans used to. 


Bertha Adkins, assistant chairman, 
GOP National Committee, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, May 11, i957: 


The Republican principles we’ve always 
had, being used to meet today’s problems. 
There’s nothing divisive about it. 


New York Herald Tribune, November 
9, 1956: 


The challenge to the Republican Party is 
spelled out in boxcar letters. It is to reshape 
itself as a modern party, an Eisenhower Re- 
publican Party of ideas and popular appeal 
which seizes opportunity and responsibility. 


Sacramento Bee, November 24, 1956: 


Couched in such phrases the new Republi- 
canism emerges as the old Republicanism 
altered only by forced acceptance of gains in 
the field of social responsibility established 
by the New Deal. * * * The real thinking of 
the present Republican leaders is represented 
by hard money, the starving of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the curtailment of Federal 
hydroelectric projects and a general rigging 
of tax laws and administrative agencies so 
big corporations get the lion’s share of the 
pelf. The deviations in the present adminis- 
tration which depart from the more blatant 
and rampant “old guardism” are caused by 
acceptance of the inevitable. 


Dwight Eisenhower, press conference, 
January 30, 1957: 


Question. Would you spell out or define the 
difference between your philosophy of mod- 
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ern Republicanism and the so-called New or 
Fair Deal policies of the Democratic Party? 

Answer. Well—and again I have done this, 
I assure you, before—but fundamentally the 
difference is this: I agree that there are 
many functions now performed by Govern- 
ment * * * that would have been unthink- 
able only as much as 50 years ago. * * * 
But this is what I say: 

If we have respect for the kind of economy, 
for the institutions that have brought us to 
where we are today, with our productivity 
and our power, and our advance in every 
type of civilization on the intellectual, the 
educational, the health, physical, moral side, 
we will understand we must preserve the 
initiative of the people, which, in my opin- 
ion, means Government as close as possible to 
that person where he can take the maximum 
interest in it and influence it to the maxi- 
mum degree. 

If we don’t have that kind of thing, he 
begins to say money comes from Washington 
or help comes from Washington free, and he 
wants more all the time, because it is coming 
from an outside source. Where he is paying 
all or part of that, he says, ‘‘Let’s look at this 
with a jaundiced eye.” 

So the difference is this: I believe that, 
first of all, the Government must be honest 
fiscally. * * * I fail to find any such philos- 
ophy in what you called the New Deal. I 
believe in the decentralization of power geo- 
graphically, back to the geographical units 
where it is best exercised, and finally, I þe- 
lieve in preserving the soundness of our 
money, in the interests of all of the people 
who are going to live on pensions and retired 


pay. 


Representative CLARE HOFFMAN (Re- 
publican of Michigan), U. S. News & 
World Report, May 3, 1957: 


Question. How would you define a modern 
Republican? 
Answer. A New Deal internationalist. 


Representative A. L. MILLER (Republi- 
can of Nebraska), U. S. News, May 3, 
1957: 

I would define a modern Republican as a 
free-wheeling, free spender who has sur- 
rendered his constructive conservatism to 
ride the current New Deal bandwagon, 


Washington Post, April 17, 1957: 


Eisenhower Republicanism is not neces- 
sarily modern Republicanism, Representa- 
tive EpwIn H. May, Jr., of Connecticut told 
the Evening Political Study Group of the 
League of Republican Women of D. C. last 
night. 


Roscoe Drummond, New York Herald 
Tribune, April 7, 1957: 


The budget in its purposes and scope rep- 
resents modern Republicanism in action. 


Fletcher Knebel, Washington Star, 
March 22, 1957: 


Modern Republican: A fellow who joins 
the New Deal 20 years late—then claims he 
invented it. 


Indianapolis Star, November 25, 1956: 


President Eisenhower recently outlined his 
views on what a modern Republican Party 
should stand for. His suggestions were, in 
our opinion, contradictory for they sought 
to expand the Federal Government’s activi- 
ties in the fields of health, education, wel- 
fare, highway construction and so on, while 
at the same time the President called for 
“dispersion of Federal power” and decen- 
tralization of governmental functions to 
protect free enterprise. 


John O’Donnell, New York Daily News, 


February 13, 1957: 


The decision of National Committee Chair- 
man Alcorn’s ghost writers to proclaim that 
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the present Republican organization was a 
party of “inclusion” raised some eyebrows 
among the boys who looked the word up 
in their unabridged Congressional diction- 
aries. With a whoop of delight, they were 
circulating around Capitol Hill the Webster 
definition that Alcorn’s “inclusion” means: 
“A foreign body, gaseous, liquid or solid, 
usually of minor size, inclosed in the mass 
of a mineral.” 


Dwight Eisenhower, press conference, 
January 23, 1957: 


Well, I don’t know where it (the leader- 
ship for a program toward modern Republi- 
canism) originates. I don’t know why any- 
one should be stopped from having a good 
idea and putting it into effect. Certainly 
I am going to stand for it with my fuil 
might, and I think that the major figures 
in the Republican Party, the vast majority 
of them, believe the same thing and, cer- 
tainly, the chairman of the national com- 
mittee has the responsibility. 


Edgar Bundy, president of Abraham 
Lincoln National Republican Club, New 
York Post, February 10, 1957: 


The challenge has been thrown out by 
modern Republicans and the battle is on. 
We shall lay plans to drive out of Washing- 
ton the weak-kneed men in Congress who 
have surrendered Congressional prerogatives 
to the White House. 


United Press dispatch, May 22, 1957: 


Representative USHER L. BURDICK defined a 
modern Republican as a “yes man” who lets 
the Eisenhower administration do his think- 
ing for him. The North Dakota Republican 
said the typical modern Republican “prob- 
ably rode into Congress on the President’s 
coattails and seeks further security by say- 
ing ‘yes’ to whatever he wants.” 


Ricuarp M. Nixon, New York Times, 
May 15, 1957: 

I should hope that all Republicans would 
want the party program geared to the prob- 
lems of the modern age. I don’t wish to 
divide Republicans into groups. The Presi- 
dent’s program is the program of the Re- 
publican Party. 


Representative Noan Mason, Republi- 
can, of Illinois, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
January 31, 1957: 

Ike’s new Republicanism is a form of 
bribery, a program to buy votes with the 
voters’ own money. 


Meade Alcorn, Washington Post, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1957: 

You wouldn’t take a 1957 car, pull out the 
engine, and attach a horse to pull it, would 
you? Modern Republicanism is the engine 
that gives power, force and direction to a 
program designed to meet and solve the 
problems of today. We aren’t changing the 
fundamental beliefs that were enunciated in 
Lincoln’s day and continue to live today. 
We aren’t uprooting one stone of the foun- 
dation that made our party great. But we 
are modernizing the superstructure. 


Chicago Tribune, February 15, 1957: 

It takes more than ballyhoo to sell some- 
thing to the American people. You have to 
have a product, too. The product that Mr. 
Eisenhower and the palace guard are trying 
to foist on the public is underengineered and 
overpriced. ‘The shell has been stretched 
until you can stick your finger through it. 
It’s the worst gas eater ever put on the road. 
It’s loaded with gadgets that the average 
driver will never find useful. 
all, the design was stolen from last year’s 
Democratic model. The original is still on 
the market. Selling modern Republicanism 


And, worst of 
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is like selling Japanese scotch in Edinburgh. 
The natives know better. 


Roscoe Drummond, New York Herald 
Tribune, April 26, 1957: 

It doesn’t take fancy words to define 
modern Republicanism. Modern Republi- 
canism is the 1956 Republican platform and 
it will be obsolete in 6 months only if the 
Republican Members of Congress make it 
obsolete by repudiating important parts 
of it. 


George Rothwell Brown, in New York 
Journal-American. February 15, 1957: 


To conservative Republicans of the old 
school it means the beginning of a new 
progressive movement similar to that of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s in 1910 which wrecked 
the party in 1912. 


Mrs. Robert Gunderson, GOP national 
committeewoman from South Dakota, 
Milwaukee Journal, May 15, 1957: 


This phrase refers to persons not normally 
considered Republicans but who supported 
President Eisenhower in his two campaigns. 


Meade Alcorn, New Orleans Item, 
April 8, 1957: 

Modern Republicanism is the belief in an 
adherence to all of those traditional prin- 
ciples which have made our party great, but 
with one important added ingredient—a 
sense of mission. 


Representative RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
Republican of Pennsylvania, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 12, 1957: 


The modern Republicanism in which I þe- 
lieve is the Republicanism of Lincoln and 
Taft. 


Arthur Larson, U. S. News & World 
Report, May 3, 1957: 

Modern Republicanism is simply Repub- 
licanism as it has been adapted under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s leadership to mid-twen- 
tieth-century responsibilities. 


Chicago Tribune, February 5, 1957: 


Modern Republicanism is in almost every 
aspect the welfare state. We shall spend and 
spend and spend, and tax and tax and tax, 
and everybody will be happy. 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 19, 
1957: 

Modern Republicanism is not something 
brand new, dreamed up recently. * * * Re- 
publican policies today are the expression 
of our party’s great century-old principles, 
dressed in the clothing of this current age. 


Dwight Eisenhower, press conference, 
May 15, 1957: 

I thoroughly believe that any modern po- 
litical philosophy that fails to study care- - 
fully the needs of the people today, not of 
1860, of today, what do they need, by the 
complications that have arisen in our indus- 
trial life, in our economy, how are they 
going to get along, how are they going to 
take care of themselves in their old age, 
what happens if they are disabled and can’t 
work for 5 months or so? 

I believe the Federal Government cannot 
shut its eyes to these things, no matter how 
much it tries to work through States and 
get these responsibilities assumed by the 
States and the localities, it must assume 
some leadership. 

I believe that unless a modern political 
group does look these problems in the face, 
and finds some reasonable solution, stick- 
ing as nearly as possible to the theory of 
the limited powers in the Central Govern- 
ment, then in the long run we are sunk, 
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and that, I say, I have become more and 
more convinced, as I see the amount of 
money grow and grow in that regard, and I 
believe, therefore, I am more conservative 
than otherwise since 1952. 


Chicago Tribune, February 15, 1957: 

Thomas J. Curran, Republican chairman 
of New York County (Manhattan) had 
pointed comment on the sales campaign for 
Mr. Eisenhower’s gimmick. “We live in an 
age in which articulate press agents make 
inarticulate politicians talk like philoso- 
phers,” he told members of the National 
Republican Club. 


“What’s in a name?” And they said 
that our friend from Michigan goes too 
far in his political retaliation against 
the Congressional Quarterly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No political retalia- 
tion at all. I did not even read the Con- 
gressional Quarterly to learn my stand- 
ing. It was only when some of my col- 
leagues called my attention to it and, 
of course, I pay no attention to it as far 
as making any decision as to how I 
should vote. 

The thing I was concerned about, and 
the gentleman touched it, was when they 
advertise they are an authoritative pub- 
lication and call it the Congressional 
Quarterly I think many people believe it 
is an official publication because we have 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. and we have 
many reports coming out of Congres- 
sional committees which are official. 

Let me say this, I have no right, no 
one has the right to complain about what 
the other fellow is thinking or saying as 
long as the facts are not misrepresented, 
and even if each is entitled to express 
his opinion. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Then 
the United Press got into the act with 
a story which appeared in the Washing- 
ton, Pa., Observer May 31, in which it 
said, the lead was: “HorrmMan Wants 
Protection for the Word ‘Congres- 
sional.’ ”’ 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
prefer not to yield until I have completed 
my statement. 

Mr. CRAMER. But on the very mat- 
ter touched by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield very briefly. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to sug- 
gest to the gentleman that even the 
newspaper edited by the owner-pub- 
lisher of the Congressional Quarterly 
also misleads the general public in ac- 
cepting it as the official: word of this 
Congress because it carried this article 
on the first page of the editorial section 
on May 11, 1957, by the owner-publisher, 
in the St. Petersburg Times, my home- 
town morning newspaper: 

The extent of the Congressional revolt is 
demonstrated in the Congressional Quar- 
terly survey of support of the President in 
the 85th Congress. It shows that so far in 
1957 the Congress backed the President on 
61 percent of the rollcall votes, while in the 
Democratic 84th Congress—ahead of the 
1956 election—its score was 72 percent; and 
in the GOP 83d it stood at 83 percent. 
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So it is clearly evident that the title 
of this magazine is clearly intended to 
give the general public the impression 
that the Congressional Quarterly is the 
official word on how people vote in 
Congress. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. That demonstrates 
the problem that the gentleman from 
Michigan, my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. Horrman], is interested in. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Unless we and the 
American people do have some independ- 
ent evaluation of this kind, we and they 
would have to accept either what the 
Republicans said about their record in 
support of the President or what the 
Democrats said about their record in 
support of the President. Insofar as the 
public is concerned, it is clearly better 
to have an independent publication pass- 
ing judgment than to have two partisan 
reports on the same question. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
quite agree with the gentleman. The 
gentleman’s point is very well taken. 
After all, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr, Stmpson] made an analysis. 
I think even he would not pretend his 
analysis was objective or nonpartisan 
any more than one which our distin- 
guished leader [Mr. Kirwan] would 
offer, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am sure that the 
gentleman agrees with me that the 
editors of the Congressional Quarterly 
must labor under a considerable disabil- 
ity in deciding which particular position 
of the President they are going to use 
as a standard, since his position on the 
same issue often varies from time to 
time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 
is difficult, and I shall point out an ex- 
ample or two of that later. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I remember the 
Republicans out our way before the 1952 
elections were for a flexible price-sup- 
port program. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Suddenly they 
found that the President was for 90 per- 
cent support; they then turned around 
and supported the President. They 
went down the road with him; then in 
1954 the President came out against 90 
percent supports, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
have to ask that those words be taken 
down because the gentleman says 
“Republicans.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Republican 
candidates for Congress in the rural dis- 
tricts of the State of Minnesota. I was 
speaking of the State of Minnesota. 
This is the difficulty: First they were for 
flexible price supports and after the ex- 
pression by the President in support of 
90 percent, they came around to support 
him. They went down the road suport- 
ing him; then suddenly he veered off to 
85 or 8244 percent. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Would not the gentleman agree with the 
development of last year, for instance, 
the President’s initial stand—or the ini- 
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tial stand of his spokesman—was one 
reflecting rigid principles and flexible 
supports; then it changed to a flexible 
principle and rigid supports. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Then we got to the 
point where they were both flexible. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Oh, 
yes. Now they are both fluid. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think that is 
about the story. There is the additional 
problem for the Quarterly editors; 
namely, that even when the President 
does not get what he likes, he generally 
likes what he gets, if from Republicans. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
agree thoroughly with the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a point of order. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I state, Mr. 


Speaker, that we are not proceeding in 
regular order. If the gentleman is going 
to yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, there should be a request of the 
Chair that he do yield. I have been try- 
ing to get the gentleman’s attention and 
the Chair’s attention to ask the gentle- 
man to yield tome. Unless we follow the 
regular order, we cannot continue this. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Iam speak- 
ing to the Chair and I am asking that 
the regular order be followed. If the 
gentleman wants to yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and will not yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri, all 
right, but let us follow the orderly pro- 
cedure. 

The SPEAKEF. pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN]. The gentleman’s point is sus- 
tained. The gentleman from New 
Jersey will proceed in order. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
decline to yield at this time, but I am 
going to yield to the gentleman in a 
moment because he was courteous 
enough yesterday to yield to me. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The point 
I wanted to make is this, that the Con- 
gressional Quarterly does not confine it- 
self to the use of the term ‘“‘Congres- 
sional” in its title. The point I was mak- 
ing—and, in fact, I think it shows what 
they are up to—is their use of the byline 
on their front page “The Authoritative 
Reference on Congress.” So, it goes be- 
yond this type of private enterprise that 
the gentleman was speaking of that 
used the term “Congressional.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The reason 
I am bringing it up is that the two 
should be considered together. I might 
agree with the gentleman that we ought 
to do something in all areas where use 
is made of the name ‘‘Congressional,” but 
in this particular case of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly, we are confronted with 
the title plus the use of a by-line “The 
Authoritative Reference on Congress.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman, and I will consider 
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that. I might point out that the phrase 
to which he has referred is in quotes. 
Now, where they quote it, I do not know. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think I 
am right in saying it is not in quotes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iwill 
be glad to look into it with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is not in 
quotes. It is “The Authoritative refer- 
ence on Congress.” I put it in quotes 
when I used it in my speech, but it is 
just a straight out byline. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
er, a point of order. 


Mr. Speak- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, I think the rules of the House should 
be obeyed as far as referring to Members 
of the other body is concerned. That 
can get into a ticklish point.. I think 
the gentleman should refrain from such 
references. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Re- 
publican Memo dated July 21, 1955. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I insist on the point of order with 
regard to references to the other body 
or Members of the other body. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, may I address myself to the 
point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
quotation which I am about to give, and 
I certainly concede the point on the 
other matter, is from the Senate Repub- 
lican policy committee. That is not an 
official body of the Congress of the 
United States any more than Old Sen- 
ator Whisky is, and I trust that I can 
quote it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, if I may speak to the point of order, 
I think the reason for the ruling is a 
good one. I know I have insisted on it 
on occasions when my name was men- 
tioned in the Senate, because I was not 
able to answer there nor was anyone in 
the Senate able to answer here. It was 
unfair. It creates a difficult situation 
in connection with the amity between 
the two bodies. The reason for the rul- 
ing there would apply to the specific case 
the gentleman is now embarking on. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I ask whether 
the gentleman from Missouri is referring 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
New Jersey about the Senate Republican 
committee? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I might say 
“Yes.” Any reference to the Senate in- 
volving the action of the individual 
Members of the Senate should not come 
on this floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The gentleman 
would not say that the Senate Republi- 
can committee was an official organ of 
the Senate? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The rule of 
the House relates to reference to Sen- 
ators. If you want to refer to a Repub- 
lican political organization, that could 
be done, 
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Mr. McCARTHY. The gentleman 
would not object if we referred to the 
Republican Senate committee? 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
rules of the House refer to a reference 
to a Senator. I should like to see the 
debate go forward. I think the gentle- 
man can make his point without refer- 
ring to Members of the other body. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would request to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that he not refer to any 
Member of the other body or to the body 
itself or any part of the body. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, does the Chair consider that 
the Senate Republican policy committee 
is a part of the other body? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman from New Jersey eliminate 
the word “Senate”? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the Speaker. 

Mr. CRAMER. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. Does the ruling refer to other 
references preceding this point? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my references preceding this point 
to the Members of the other body all be 
deleted from the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman and I appreciate 
the spirit in which the criticism is made. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wonder if the 
gentleman would venture an opinion as 
to whether, in the event that Republi- 
can percentages compiled by the Con- 
gressional Quarterly show an improve- 
ment in the next issue of that publica- 
tion, there would be similar protests 
from the Republican side, or even from 
the Democratic side? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would say this to my friend from Minne- 
sota. Yes; I think there will be pro- 
tests but they will be diminishtd because 
clearly under the procedures established 
by the Congressional Quarterly, the bat- 
ting average of the Democrats is going 
to go down since the last capitulation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In other words, 
there will be some protests from some 
of the Republicans no matter what the 
record shows. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Oh, 
yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the gentle- 
man might point out that the press has 
recently been pointing out that the Re- 
publicans have been giving more support 
to the President than they were giving 
him earlier in this session. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes: 
I have an interesting relation of the 
history of that phenomenon, I might say, 
to follow. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wonder whether 
the gentleman would care to make an 
observation on the fact that this change 
in support came very shortly after he 
and a number of other Democrats sent 
a communication to the White House, 
informing whoever might have read it, 
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that the President, if he was really in- 
terested in his program, did not really 
have to go to the American people or to 
the Democrats, but that it would be ad- 
visable for him to try to influence the 
Republican Members of Congress. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
might say to the gentleman that we did 
send such a communication and that in 
response to it former Gov. Sherman 
Adams, the Presidential assistant, wrote 
each of us a very nice letter thanking us: 
for our support, and asking that we con- 
tinue it and saying that they intended 
to see into this thing. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The gentleman will 
recall that some time after Mr. Sherman 
Adams read our message he spoke to the 
Republicans at Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes; 
he did. That is my hometown. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The burden of his 
speech was that unless the Republicans 
did support the President the Democrats 
might obtain some advantage. Was not 
that the burden of his speech? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes; 
he said that very clearly, and he indi- 
cated that the incumbent of that par- 
ticular district, who is myself, might 
very well be reelected, if he seeks re- 
election, if this continues. 

Mr. McCARTHY. And following that 
first statement by Mr. Sherman Adams 
the President made a speech to the Re- 
publicans in which he indicated that the 
terrible thing about the failure of Re- 
publicans to support him was that this 
failure might result in a Democratic ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. He 
did, and he pointed out to the Repub- 
licans that they have a platform which 
he considers a pledge and that they had 
better get behind it. We have particu- 
lar reference and quotes from the Presi- 
dent on this subject following here. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I assume the gen- 
tleman is hoping as some of the rest of 
us are that the President will continue 
the breakfasts of ham and eggs for Re- 
publicans, that he will continue to call 
Republicans in Congress by their first 
names; since the press reports that these 
methods have moved the Republicans to 
their recent strong support of the Presi- 
dent as we are approaching some of the 
really controversial pieces of legislation 
such as the foreign aid program. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 
indeed, I hope he does; and I, and I 
know that you, and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RoosEvELT], the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. METCALF] in- 
tend to do whatever we can to support 
the President’s foreign aid program. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a point of order. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I submit 


that in not inquiring if the gentleman 
will yield the rest of us are put to a dis- 
advantage, and that has not been done. 
If he wants to ask a question he should 
first ask the gentleman to yield; other- 
wise we have this Amos and Andy per- 
formance that is going on. My point 
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of order is that the gentleman has not 
been proceeding in order, that there has 
not been a regular yielding, and it makes 
it impossible to gain the attention of 
the gentleman from New Jersey to ascer- 
tain if he will yield over on this side. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have no further 
requests to make of the gentleman from 
New Jersey. I appreciate his courtesy 
and the consideration of the Chair. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Fol- 
lowing this point: I would hope that the 
gentleman from Missouri did not intend 
to characterize the gentleman from Min- 
nesota or myself as Amos or Andy or 
either one. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 
` Mr.. CURTIS of Missouri. The per- 
formance was that, not you as indi- 
viduals, but the performance was. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Or 
it might have been an Alphonse-Gaston 
performance also. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Ccrtainly. 
``- Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Whether we have an Amos and Andy 
performance or an Alphonse-Gaston per- 
formance, I yield to my friend from 
Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I was very much in- 
terested in the statement by the gentle- 
man as to the support they gave the 
President. Will they continue that sup- 
port of the President’s program? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Cer- 
tainly, that part of the program we ap- 
prove. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would suggest to the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that he go back and look at 
the record of the vote on the corn bill, 
and the bill with the national defense 
increased funds amendments, and many 
other votes that are included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, the vote on the Pat- 
man resolution, also on House Resolution 
190, a bill from the Democratic side say- 
ing that the President should send up 
a new budget in the opinion of the Demo- 
cratic side. 
` If you are with the President, you 
support him. If you do not, you do not. 
I suggest the gentleman put in the Rec- 
orDd the vote of those who signed the 
telegram on the issues I have mentioned, 
as an example, and such other issues as 
he might see fit to include. I submit 
that in each of these issues the majority 
of the signers of the telegram opposed 
the President’s position. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
already is in the Recorp, as the gentle- 
man well knows, because all rollealls are 
in the Record. It may be perfectly well 
for the Congressional Quarterly, before 
cr after it changes its name, to list any 
of them. I would also say to the gen- 
tleman from Florida that we should in- 
clude yesterday’s vote on rollcall No. 
115 in support of the score because the 
distinguished minority leader, the gen- 
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tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
TIN], said on page 9533 of the RECORD: 

It is one of the features of President Eis- 
enhower’s great humanitarian program to 
help the people. Floods and disasters respect 
neither individuals nor sections. They come 
unexpectedly to all people. We should all 
realize the necessity of doing something 
about this problem. Realizing the scope of 
recent disasters, the President would like to 
construct a program of aid. The President 
is in favor of this program. 


The gentleman from Florida voted 
against that as did the gentleman from 
Missouri. Now, if the gentleman will 
permit, I should like to continue. 

Mr. CRAMER. One point, if the gen- 
tleman will yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I opposed the amend- 
ment partially because it would cost, 
eventually, $5 billion and the program 
has not been adequately developed. I 
would suggest to the gentleman there is 
no use trying to shift responsibility. The 
chairman of the committee and the ma- 
jority membership of the Appropriations 
Committee disapproved the flood insur- 
ance item and that committee is in the 
hands of the gentleman’s own party. 
It was their recommendation that we 
were voting upon and which I supported. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
concede that it certainly was the rec- 
ommendation of the chairman of the 
committee and of the subcommittee who 
were in opposition. This does not alter 
the fact it was the President’s program 
that the minority leader voted for with 
Democratic votes which were cast in 
favor of that proposition against the 
chairman of the committee and of the 
subcommittee and but for the Republi- 
cans who voted against it, who should 
have supported their President, this Na- 
tion would have ficod insurance today, 
and the gentleman knows it full well. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman declines to yield until he gets 
further into these quotes. Then I will 
be delighted to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say I have to take 
a few seconds here and there to delete 
that word which we discussed a while 
ago. 

A Republican memo dated August 18, 
1955, says about the Congressional Quar- 
terly: 

The publication of a private journal of 
Washington, D. C., which specializes in Con- 
gressional affairs said the box score was so 
and so and it tabulates that. I shall in- 
clude this in the RECORD. 


The Republican National Committee 
news release of October 20, 1944, head- 
lines “Eisenhower Got 53 Percent Beiter 
Cooperation From Congress Than Tru- 
man Did.” 

Leonard Hall, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, said: 

An analysis of the box score compiled by 
an independent nonpartisan news service 
organization in Washington, the Congres- 
sional Quarterly, shows that Mr. Eisenhower 
did remarkably better with Congress than 
did his predecessor. 
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He stated that the Congressional 
Quarterly tabulates all of the proposals 
submitted by the President to the Con- 
gress. 

In Washington a former Member of 
the House, Mr. Lovre, said on August 
2, 1956, that he had supported the Presi- 
dent X number of times. I will include 
this in the REcorp. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Does not the gen- 
tleman think it is rather unfortunate 
politically to have the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee go up to 
New England, as he did yesterday, and 
accuse the Democratic Congress of re- 
fusing to vote a flood control program 
when, in effect, it was his own party that 
defeated it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do, 
indeed. I think if Mr. Alcorn had been 
fair, presuming that he was really for 
flood insurance as the President was, 
that he would have laid the responsi- 
bility to the chairman of the committee, 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
Democrats, and to the Republicans and 
the Democrats who voted against it; 
absolutely. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentieman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. As one, in- 
cidentally, who voted against flood in- 
surance, I would say that there was no 
question during the debate that the 
Jeadership, supplied on the Democratic 
side of the aisle was against it. Mr. 
Martin, the minority leader on the Re- 
publican side, was for it. I might state 
in regard to my own position—and it has 
a bearing on the issue of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly—that I always reserve 
and always have reserved the right of my 
own position as to the correctness of 
these measures. I have been able in the 
past to support the President overwhelm- 
ingly in a majority of the cases. But, 
the point at issue is not that so much but 
as to whether or not the Congressional 
Quarterly has abided by its own stand- 
ards of selecting votes which show Fresi- 
dential support, and I wish the gentle- 
man would address himself to those spe- 
cific things and not talk about collateral 
issues. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
not talking about collateral issues. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am talk- 
ing about the 22 issues or 22 votes that 
the Congressional Quarterly used accord- 
ing to their standards, and I made the 
charge that they did not comply with 
their own standards. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Ire- 
gret saying this because I have great re- 
spect and affection for the gentleman 
from Missouri, but it is my considered 
opinion, having read everything that has 
been addressed to this subject since May 
22, the gentleman’s record, the record of 
his colleagues and that of my colleagues, 
having studied thoroughly the criteria 
applied by Congressional Quarterly, that 
they have indeed—and this has dis- 
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tressed me somewhat, too—not deviated 
from the standard which they have set. 
They are using the very same standard 
they used and which has been quoted by 
so many Members of the other body, this 
body, and your national committee. 

And I might say to the gentleman that 
it is early in the ball game. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me to get on, we will 
have 15 minutes or so left to discuss 
this. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for just one 
comment on that point? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What I 
am saying is that the debate should con- 
fine itself to the very position the gen- 
tleman has taken, that they have abided 
by their own rules. I have detailed in the 
Recorp and in my speeches here that 
they have not abided by their own rules 
and that is what I would like to discuss. 
I wish the gentleman would discuss how 
=o r eures that they have abideå by the 
rules. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
figure they did on the basis which I 
have set out in my foregoing statement. 
I have studied it thoroughly. I have a 
portfolio of information and criteria and 
I might say to the gentleman that my 
primary objective today was twofold; 
first, to suggest amendments to the bills 
introduced by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN], and secondly, to 
demonstrate, aS was my original inten- 
tion on May 22d, the lack of support up 
till that time of the President’s program 
as evidenced by the record. 

Now, I have cited the Congressional 
Quarterly. I have faith, absolute faith 
in their criteria even though they showed 
that my support score was lower than 
that of most Republicans last year. I 
am citing this and other material to 
show that you, indeed—and I use “you” 
editorially—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman may use it personally, if he 
wishes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. On 
that side of the aisle, indeed, have not 
been up until a very recent date, sup- 
porting your President, your leader. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. For in- 
stance, 14 of the 22 votes were on 1 
appropriation bill. I have written to the 
Congressional Quarterly and I have chal- 
lenged them to come forward with evi- 
dence that. indicates that the President 
of the United States took a position on 
those 14 points which, according to their 
rules. of procedure, were proper test 
votes. The gentleman cannot point to 
it nor can they, nor can anyone else, be- 
cause the President did not take any 
position on those 14 points. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Tuompson] can and if the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] will refrain 
from asking him to yield further, I shall 
attempt to do so. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
gentleman. 


I thank the 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. -I 
have here and I shall include as part 
of the Record testimonials to the Con- 
gressional Quarterly from some of the 
following newspapers: 

Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal, a Re- 
publican newspaper of my own State. 

The Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche Jour- 
nal. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald; the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Ore- 
gon Journal; the San Diego Union; the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram; the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal; the Yuma Daily 
Sun; the Harrisburg Patriot-News; the 
Boston Post; and others. 

We have seen numerous Members from 
the Republican side saying different 
things on different days about the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. I would say to my 
Republican friends that it is not a mat- 
ter of the Congressional Quarterly at all. 
What is involved here is support or lack 
of support for the President’s program, 
no more, no less. 

What will the opposition do with the 
articles from the New York Times and 
other publications which discuss the 
matter of Republican support? 

Do you gentlemen mean to tell me— 
and I shall extend at this point the rest 
of my remarks so that we will have time 
for colloquy, if you will give me about 2 
more minutes—do you gentlemen mean 
to say that the President has not had 
to make an effort to stiffen support from 
the Republicans for his program? Do 
you mean to tell me, gentlemen, that the 
article in the Christian Science Monitor 
of June 13, 1957, entitled “Eisenhower 
Tries Suasion on Budget Balky,” which 
I shall put in the RECORD, is an untrue 
article from a biased or partisan Demo- 
cratic paper? 

The New York Herald Tribune of June 
17, 1957, said, “President presses drive 
for unity in Congress,” referring to the 
schism in the Republican Party. 

The New York Times’ transcript of the 
President’s news conference of May 22, 
1957, in which Mr. Donovan, of the Her- 
ald Tribune, says: 

Mr. President, last week, sir, you were asked 
if you intended to punish Republican Mem- 
bers who did not go along with your program, 


He goes on: 

The President said, “Well, if you want to 
make that statement within reasonable and 
what I would call logical grounds, I think it 
would be a pity if we tried to organize po- 
litical parties based on slavish inherence to 
every detail.” 

He goes on to say: 

But I do believe this: When a political 
party gets together and agrees on a platform 
and that platform is presented to the Ameri- 
can public as the political basis on which 
they are going to try to conduct the Gov- 
ernment, if elected, they should remain 
true to it. 


Mr. Lawrence of the New York Times 
asked the President a question and said: 

If I could take it one step further. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Although 
the Congressional Quarterly came into 
the debate because the gentleman origi- 
nally referred to it as his basic author- 
ity, I do not think there is any question 
but that there are areas of disagreement 
in the Republican Party. I would say 
this to the gentlemen on the other side 
who give all this advice about the split in 
the Republican Party that it is sort of 
like looking at the speck in your neigh- 
bor’s eye when. there is a plank in your 
own, in view of the basic division that 
exists between what we might call the 
southern Democrats and people like 
yourself who represent northern dis- 
tricts. I hope there is always room for 
disagreement, and public disagreement, 
within my party on various issues. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Ican 
assure the gentleman that his wish is 
going to be fulflled. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The issue is 
there. But I think what the gentleman 
from New Jersey and some of his col- 
leagues fail to understand is that what 
some in the Republican Party have been 
standing for is some responsibility on the 
part of the Congress, and not to have a 
rubber stamp Congress such as we ex- 
perienced in this country during the 
Roosevelt and the first part of the Tru- 
man administrations. The Congress 
should assume some of this burden as an 
independent arm of the Government. I 
think in this debate it is perfectly proper 
to point out these differences, and to add 
them up to see whether there is a funda- 
mental difference between Republicans 
in the Republican Party, here in the 
House, for example. 

I will put in the Recorp at the proper 
time an analysis of that because it is my 
opinion that actually the Republican 
Party, including our various groups run- 
ning from the conservative to the liberal, 
is relatively close together, and any split 
you might anticipate, I am afraid the 
gentleman is not going to find occurring. 
T would suggest that he direct his atten- 
tion to his own party if he wants to com- 
bat the unity of the Republican Party. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Now 
the gentleman contradicts himself as he 
talks. He talks about the liberals and 
the conservatives and other groups with- 
in his own party, and then he ends up by 
saying it is unified. The gentleman is 
not serious in saying that there is a com- 
plete unanimity of thought on that side; 
is he? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, I said 
that there was not, but I said it was a 
basic unity. The differences are aired, 
and when those differences are ironed 
out, I think you will find that the Repub- 
licans are pretty well all together and 
pretty well follow a definite philosophy— 
political and economic and social philos- 
ophy just as I submit the ADA Demo- 
crats follow one that is pretty differ- 
ent—— 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Ido 
not know what the gentleman means by 
an An Democrat. Would he define 

at? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will be 
glad to. The ADA as exemplified by 
some of the writings of Leon Keyserling 
on Economic Philosophy. The personnel 
composing the ADA follow that particu- 
lar philosophy in their speeches. I think 
it is a very definite line of thinking. That 
is what I am referring to. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
what is an ADA Democrat? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would say 
ADA Democrats are those who signed 
the much referred to telegram stating 
they support the President. These Con- 
gressmen tend to follow that line. There 
will be some deviation, but essentially 
the economic and social and political 
philosophy of Leon Keyserling, which is 
a perfectly respectable one, I want to 
state, much as I disagree with it, but they 
do follow that particular philosophy. 
That is what I mean. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
think, as a matter of fact, the ADA is a 
perfectly respectable organization. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do, too. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. But 
I do not like to be tagged as an ADA 
Democrat or have my colleagues tagged 
in that way because I do not know what 
one- is. The term is not definitive 
enough any more than “Modern Repub- 
lican” is a definitive term. I had to 
delete reference made about the other 
body and, therefore, 20 or 30 definitions 
of modern republicanism have had to be 
deleted from this Record because of the 
rules of the House. But there are enough 
here to prove my point that there is no 
definitive thing as a modern Republican 
and, in my opinion, there is no such 
thing as an ADA Democrat although I 
must say that in many instances I have 
agreed with the ADA as well as differed 
in many instances from the ADA. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of .New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Number 
ene, I want to agree with the gentleman 
with reference to his reference to mod- 
ern Republican. I do not know what 
that definition means either although I 
hare tried to follow it. I have tried to 
pinpoint what I mean by ADA because 
that is a definite organization of specific 
people. It consists of certain men who 
some of whom are well-recognized econ- 
omists. I want to state for the RECORD 
that I regard the ADA as an organiza- 
tion, much as I disagree as I say with 
its economic and political thinking, con- 
sists of certain known economists, and I 
named one of them, Leon Kyserling, who 
have and expound. a definite political, 
social, and economic philosophy. And I 
am suggesting that there is a definitive 
group, and I think the gentleman prob- 
ably thinks along those lines. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Ido 
not know; I have never seen a compila- 
tion of the thinking of the ADA. I do 
know that from time to time I have 
agreed with them and have many times 
disagreed with them. 

I have, as has the gentleman, respect 
for the ADA as an organization. I have 
respect for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and I certainly 
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agree that there seems to be some. una- 
nimity among the Republicans, but a lot 
of the time I doubt the unanimity here; 
it is not reflected in the House. On the 
floor yesterday we saw the minority 
leader [Mr. Martin] stand up and say 
“This is the President’s program.” The 
whip [Mr. ARENDS] voted against. it. 
The unofficial whip, or assistant whip, or 
whatever the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana’s title may be [Mr. HAL- 
LECK], also voted against it. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. There 
might be unanimity here in this body 
but it is not by any means anything 
approaching unanimous support by the 
Republicans of the President’s program 
and of the Republican national program. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Just 
a moment. 

We are under no obligation here, any 
of us, to do anything more than the 
gentleman from Missouri has so well 
stated. He hopes that there will always 
be the right to act as an individual and 
that a Member can always follow his own 
conscience as a guide. 

But I say this to the gentleman that if 
he—and I do not know that he did—en- 
dorsed the Republican Party platform, 
if he said: “I like Ike and I like every- 
thing Ike stands for” as my opponent 
did, he has the obligation to the people 
to carry out his campaign utterances: 

Mr. CURTIS ` of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Hav- 
ing referred to the gentleman I yield to 
him 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I certainly 
want to say that I did not support any 
person. with unanimity. In my cam- 
paign I was happy to state that on the 
majority of the issues I did agree with 
the President, and did agree fundamen- 
tally; but there were certain things I 
Gisagreed with him on, and I still do. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from Missouri is not only a 
distinguished and outstanding Member 
but he is perfectly honest. e 
_ The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. THOMP- 

son of New Jersey was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 
_ Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
certain that his constituents know that, 
and I mean in no way whatsoever to 
reflect on the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
now yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I was most interested 
in your remarks about the pertinency of 
some of these votes and I wish to ask 
the gentleman, in that he stated he has 
complete confidence in the Congressional 
Quarterly’s standard; if that is the case 
I would like to address this question. to 
the gentleman: Can you explain under 
that statement why the vote on the corn 
bill -was included in the House score but 
not included in the Senate in that anal- 
ysis? 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Has 
the Congressional Quarterly published as 
support or opposition the House vote on 
the corn bill? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes, they have; on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. THOMPSON. of New Jersey. 
Then I must say that I do not know the 
answer, but I have confidence that the 
House score which they published is 
accurate. 

Mr. CRAMER. I do not question the 
accuracy of their tabulation but I do 
question their interpretation, this 
method of determining—is or is not a 
given vote for the President. Can the 
gentleman say conscientiously that there 
is any justification at all for eliminating 
the House roll call on Resolution 190 
instructing the President to submit a 
new budget to the Congress? Would 
you not say that it was an anti-Eisen- 
hower vote? There is not any question 
in the gentleman’s mind about that, is 
there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The 
time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. THomp- 

son of New Jersey was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 
_ Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from Florida asks a question 
and makes a statement. The gentleman 
from New Jersey. conscientiously þe- 
lieves everything that he says. 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
yield I did not imply that he does not. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from New Jersey 
conscientiously believes what he says 
and I am answering. The gentleman 
from New Jersey has this to say about 
that fact: That is one fact where there 
is doubt because of the President’s re- 
sponse to the request of the Congress. 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
yield on that point. 

_ Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. Just on that score, the 
Quarterly itself states that the basis of 
their determination is the President’s 
position at. the time the vote was taken. 

The gentleman’s position is based 
upon something subsequent. These are 
examples of some of the methods of ar- 
riving at a support score that cause 
me to question that tabulation. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. If 
that is an accurate statement, I say to 
the gentleman I hope that the Congres- 
sional Quarterly does list that vote -3 
a support or opposition vote. Does the 
gentleman agree with me that the vote 
on flood insurance yesterday should be 
included on the same basis? 

Mr. CRAMER. I would not deny it 
for a moment. I am happy to have it 
recorded. -I voted in opposition. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
There is no fundamental disagreement 
here. I do hope that the poor beat up, 
downtrodden Congressional Quarterly is 
let alone except for the legislation which 
the gentleman from Michigan has in- 
troduced and which I propose to offer 
an amendment to. We have gotten up 
to the level we intended originally and 
from which we deviated. We have got- 
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ten it up to the level of a discussion of 
support or opposition to the President. 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would like to say- 


to the gentleman with respect to the 
vote on the request of the President in 
reference to the budget, that there can 
be no question but what that was a 
friendly vote for the President, in view 
of his answer in which he thanked the 
House for the request and in which he 
pointed out the area in which he 
thought the budget could be improved. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman. That 
is precisely why I said to the gentleman 
from Florida that this is a difficult area. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may revise and extend my remarks, 
and also that those who have partici- 
pated in this debate today may also have 
permission to revise and extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. VURSELL (at the request of 
Mr. ARENDS) for the balance of the week 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. KRUEGER (at the request of 
Mr. ARENDS) on account of official busi- 
ness in his district. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Jackson for 1 hour on Thurs- 
day, June 27. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia, that the spe- 
cial order he has for today be vacated 
and that he be permitted to address the 
House for 45 minutes tomorrow. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER for 40 minutes on 
Monday next 

Mr. Mituer of California to vacate the 
special order he had for Friday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Byrp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BoscH. 

Mr, Natcuer and to include editorials. 

Mr. Dagur and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. REED, to revise and extend the re- 
marks he expects to make today in the 
Committee of the Whole on the bill H. 
R. 6090 and include a letter from the 
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archeological organization of the State 
of New York. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas and to include re- 
lated matter. 

Mr. METCALF to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include a list of ir- 
rigation and reclamation projects not 
yet completed. 

Mr. Byrrp to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include related matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. O’Konskx1 in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rooney (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) the remarks he made in the 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kroc (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 1454. An act for the relief of Jeffrey 
Charles Medworth; and 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution to waive the 
provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 407. An act for the relief of Julian D. 
Dycaico; 

S. 1008. An act for the relief of Col. Benja- 
min Axelroad; 

S. 1034. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey to the 
University of Missouri, for agricultural pur- 
poses, certain real property in Callaway 
County, Mo.; 

S. 1179. An act for the relief of Harold 
George Jackson; 

S. 1206. An act for the relief of Antonine 
Velleman; and 

S. 1319. An act to renounce any right, title, 
and interest which the United States may 
have in certain lands in Montana, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 1451. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Vaccaro; 

H. R. 1454. An act for the relief of Jeffrey 
Charles Medworth; 

H. R. 1765. An act for the relief of Ellen 
G. Marinas; 

H.R. 1837. An act for the relief of Elda 
Mondillo; 

H. R. 6548. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
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amended, as regards persons in the medical, 
dental, and allied specialist categories; 

H.R. 7143. An act to amend the act of 
August 8, 1950, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions relating to the author- 
ized personnel strengths of the Armed 
Forces; 

H.R. 7505. An act to permit a retired offi- 
cer of the Navy to be employed in a com- 
mand status at Port Lyautey, Morocco; 

H. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment the convention between the United 
States of America and Norway, which en- 
tered into force on November 9, 1948, for 
disposition of the claim against the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America as- 
serted by the Government of Norway on þe- 
half of Christoffer Hannevig; 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution to waive the 
provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain alien children; and 

H. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution to waive 
provisions of section 212 (a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 52 minutes p.m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Thursday, June 20, 1957, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: j: 


961. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 

migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
(8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) (5)); to.the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
- 962. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) (1)); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

963. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
the orders granting the applications for per- 
manent residence filed by the subjects 
pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

964. A létter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide a pro- 
gram for the development of the minerals 
resources of the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions by encouraging ex- 
ploration for minerals and providing for 
payments as incentives for the production 
of certain minerals, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

965. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose 
import taxes on lead and zinc”; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 937. An act to 
amend section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 577). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 1054. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a toll bridge across the Rainy 
River at or near Baudette, Minn.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 578). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 8240. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H. R. 8241. A bill to amend sections 542 
(c) (6) and (7) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 relating to interest received by li- 
censed personal finance companies and lend- 
ing companies; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 8242. A bill to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of former citizens 
of the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship by voting in a political 
election or plebiscite held in Italy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R. 8243. A bill to amend section 1733 of 
title 28, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 8244. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, regarding advertised and 
negotiated disposals of surplus property; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 8245. A bill to amend section 203 (c) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 and to permit the exer- 
cise of options contained in certain leases 
of Government property; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

H.R. 8246. A bill to further amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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H. R. 8247. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 8248. A bill to amend title 35, United 
States Code, to permit the publication of 
patent applications, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H. R. 8249. A bill to cede to the State of 
Michigan civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
certain land situated within Fort Custer, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 8250. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Petrified Forest National 
Park, in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 8251. A bill, to provide for the ap- 
pointment of representatives of the United 
States in the organs of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and to make other 
provisions with respect to the participation 
of the United States in that Agency, and 
for other purposes; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 8252. A bill to amend section 3237 
of title 18 of the United States Code to define 
the place at which certain offenses against 
the income tax laws take place; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 8253. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove the existing 
maximum limitations on the amount of the 
deduction for medical expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. R. 8254. A bill to provide for the 
appointment of representatives of the United 
States in the organs of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and to make other 
provisions with respect to the participation 
of the United States in that Agency, and 
for other purposes; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 8255. A bill to increase the amounts 
of authorized cash relief under the Panama 
Canal Cash Relief Act of July 8, 1937; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 8256. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, to exclude social-security 
benefits and to provide additional exemp- 
tions for age and blindness, and to exempt 
from personal property taxation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia boats used solely for 
pleasure purposes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 8257. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes 
on lead and zinc; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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H. R. 8258. A bill to provide a program for 
the development of the minerals resources 
of the United States, its Territories and 
possessions by encouraging exploration for 
minerals and providing for payments as in- 
centives for the production of certain min- 
erals, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. J. Res. 375. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the legal effect of treaties and interna- 
tional agreements; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. J. Res. 376. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an annual Youth 
Appreciation Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. J. Res. 377. Joint resolution to extend 
the time limit for the Secretary of Com- 
merce to sell certain war-built vessels for 
utilization on essential trade routes 3 and 4; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. J. Res. 378. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning June 30, 1957, as Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. R.8259. A bill for the relief of Mila 
Bozovich Jovancevich; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H. R. 8260. A bill for the relief of Stefan 

Okula; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAMES: 

H.R. 8261. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Serpuhi Klavuzoglu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


290. By Mr. CRETELLA: Resolution of the 
New Haven Post No. 47, Inc., American Le- 
gion, on treatment of American prisoners in 
foreign jails; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

291. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary, class of 1917 of Bryn Mawr College, 
Richmond, Va., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the prop- 
erty of a classmate, Ryn Oyaizu, of Tokyo, 
Japan, which has been impounded under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, and requesting 
that this injustice be rectified by passing ap- 
propriate legislation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


No Rights for American GI’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, we have 
frittered away $65 billion all over the 


world since 1945 worrying about the lib- 
erties of other people in other lands. But 
at the same time we take away the rights 
of American GI’s serving in foreign 
lands. 

We worry about trial by jury, the fifth 
amendment, bail, and other rights for 
Communists here in America but we give 
up those rights for GI’s all over the 
world. 

How Congress stands idly by while this 
is going on is something I will never 


understand. Let us take a look at this 
sad and strange development. Our lead- 
ers say that the Status of Forces Treaty 
is justified because it is reciprocal—that 
in giving up jurisdiction over our own 
soldiers, we acquired jurisdiction over 
foreign soldiers stationed here. 

What every American ought to know 
is that American constitutional rights 
are not for sale or trade on any terms. 

If the American Government acauired 
jurisdiction over 100 million foreigners 
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in exchange for sacrificing the constitu- 
tional rights of one American citizen, it 
would still be an immoral and unconsti- 
tutional deal. 

The Status of Forces Treaty was a bad 
bargain for America—even if we ignore 
principles and make a factual compari- 
son of what we gave with what we got. 

There are no foreign troops stationed 
in America. Altogether, there may be 
in the United States as many as 15,000 
foreigners who are here on some kind 
of military mission—as observers, ex- 
perts, or special trainees. On the other 
hand, there are approximately 1 million 
American troops stationed abroad. Our 
troops are sent abroad to protect for- 
eign nations. The foreign soldiers visit- 
ing in the United States are not here 
for our good. 

In acquiring jurisdiction over 15,000 
visiting foreigners, we nullified the con- 
stitutional rights of more than 1 million 
American soldiers. 

Suppose 1 of the 15,000 foreigners does 
get in trouble here in the United States? 

Whoever he is, wherever he’s from, 
whatever he does, he gets the full pro- 
tection of the American Constitution. 

In America, any spy, subversive, or 
criminal of whatever kind is guaranteed 
a fair jury trial in open court. He can 
invoke the fifth amendment, refuse to 
testify, and heap abuse upon official rep- 
resentatives of our Government. But 
an American soldier who is drafted and 
forced to serve abroad can now be ar- 
rested on trumped-up charges by for- 
eign police officers, tried in a foreign 
court, sentenced, and punished, with- 
out even having an American oficial 
present at his trial. 

American soldiers, stationed in some 
72 foreign nations, have been forced to 
give up their own careers, their own 
families, their own homes, to go abroad 
and serve the interests of foreign peo- 
ple. But this is not enough. They must 
also be deprived of their most precious 
constitutional rights in order to keep 
our foreign friends friendly. 

An American soldier in trouble abroad 
is at the mercy of people whose language 
he may not speak, and who may hate 
him merely because he is an American. 

He has no guaranty of a public trial, 
or even a trial by jury; no guaranty of 
freedom of speech; no protection against 
unreasonable searches and seizures; no 
protection against excessive bail or ex- 
cessive fines; no presumption that he is 
innocent until he is proven guilty; no 
requirement that his guilt must he 
proven beyond reasonable doubt. 

Families of servicemen protest that 
their relatives are subjected to indigni- 
ties, suffering, and denial of their rights 
as American citizens in Iceland—where 
the biggest political party is the Commu- 
nist party; where the second biggest 
newspaper in the nation is a Communist 
newspaper; and where anti-American 
feeling is bitter. 

We have these status of forces agree- 
ments with Moslem countries, where the 
penalty for petty theft is to cut off the 
right hand of the offender. 

American servicemen are subjected to 
abuse and injustice in France, where 
1 out of every 4 public officials is a Com- 
munist. 
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In both Japan and France, it is cus- 
tomary for prosecutors who are not satis- 
fied with sentences imposed on Ameri- 
cans, to appeal the case. This calls for 
a new trial, with new evidence; and it 
puts Americans in double jeopardy, sub- 
jecting them to more than one trial for 
the same offense. Such a thing is un- 
constitutional in the United States. 

In Japan, the wheels of justice turn 
slowly. Criminal cases are frequently 
adjourned and interminably delayed; 
but the defendant—even though he may 
later turn out to be innocent—stays in 
jail until the verdict is finally in. What 
a shame on our Nation and a Congress 
which permits this. 


No Taxes Required 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many people in this country are con- 
cerned over the amounts requested in 
the 1958 budget for use in the opera- 
tion of our Government. There are 
many persons who do not believe this 
budget is consistent with good govern- 
ment. They feel that in order to stabi- 
lize our economy and encourage its sound 
growth there must be a reduction in 
Federal spending. We all know that it 
costs considerably more to operate our 
Government now than at any time in 
its history. With approximately 59 
cents of every dollar to be expended for 
major national security, the overall 
amount, of course, is much larger than 
one would have, in the past, ever 
dreamed of. But, in spite of the present- 
day situation, the various departments 
and agencies of the Government can 
be operated economically. Such econ- 
omy cannot only be practiced by our 
Federal Government, but by the States 
and municipalities located therein. In 
many States of these United States pros- 
perity is evidence by reason of economi- 
cal administration of those in authority. 
A great many of our cities are managed, 
or operated, by citizens who give of their 
time and energy in order to practice 
economy and insure prosperity within 
their respective municipalities. In the 
Second Congressional District of Ken- 
tucky we have a small city with a popu- 
lation of 11,132, according to the 1950 
census. The good people residing in this 
city—Madisonville, Ky—for the third 
consecutive year will pay no property 
taxes or poll taxes. Here we have an 
unusual instance where taxes are not 
necessary due to the fact that the 
mayor, the city councilmen, and all city 
employees, operating in unison, are able 
to use the profits obtained from the 
municipally owned light and water de- 
partments to run the city. And here is 
exemplified economy with accompany- 
ing prosperity. It is clearly shown what 
can be accomplished by honest, civic- 
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minded officials of a fine, progressive 
city. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 11, 1957, there 
appeared an article in the Madisonville 
Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky., which 
I am sure the Members of this body will 
be interested in reading. 

The article is as follows: 

No Taxes FoR THIRD YEAR HERE, COUNCIL 
RULES 

Madisonville residents will pay no property 
taxes or poll taxes in 1957—the third straight 
year of exemptions for property owners here. 

The city council last night passed an or- 


dinance to that effect. 


The ordinance reads, in effect: “an ad 
valorem tax of ‘no’ cents on property sub- 
ject to taxation in Madisonville is levied 
for the year of 1957” and “no poll tax on male 
residents” for the year 1957. 

The ordinance includes a paragraph which 
states: “There is also levied for the year 1957 
a tax of 20 cents on each $100 of the fair 
cash value of shares of bank and trust com- 
panies for general city expenses.” 


MADE NEWS 3 YEARS AGO 


The Madisonville city council made news 
all over the Nation 3 years ago when it passed 
an ordinance abolishing city taxes. Nineteen 
hundred and fifty-seven will be the third con- 
secutive year that property owners here will 
not have to pay property or poll taxes. 

The “no taxes” provision was one of the 
main talking points of the present city coun- 
cilmen in their successful bid for renomina- 
tion in last month’s primary election. 

In other council action last night: 

City Treasurer Lamoine Barton submitted 
her report for the month ending May 31. It 
showed the city had a balance of $16,986.10 
at the close of business at the end of last 
month. 

Chief of Police W. H. Collins, in his re- 
port for last month, disclosed collections of 
fines and costs for May totaled $859.50. 

Nine thousand five hundred dollars was 
transferred from the city’s light and water 
department fund to the general fund. 

The 2-week payroll, ending June 15, for 
city employees was allowed. Bills were ap- 
proved and ordered paid. 


J. Blake Timmons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with heavy heart that I report the 
demise of a notable and illustrious Texan. 
Amarillo and the Panhandle of Texas has 
lost a valuable and valiant citizen in the 
passing of J. Blake Timmons, judge of 
corporation court, who was struck down 
in his young manhood by a crushing ill- 
ness. Only in the past few months has 
he been unable to carry on the duties of 
his office, and it is the marvel of his 
friends that he bore up so long in the face 
of his waning strength. 

Judge Timmons was a man of high 
character and he had that fine quality of 
great courage and kindness of heart. He 
possessed in an extraordinary measure 
the confidence and devotion of his many 
friends and associates. He met his final 
test as he met all others. Whether in 
service of his country or in the everyday | 
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trials of life, he could take it. His in- 
nate cheerfulness would not let him be 
cast down and he went bravely forward 
in the faith of a new and better life, and 
in the consolation of the infinite and 
eternal care of his Heavenly Father. 


Justification of Farwell Irrigation 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the appropriation bill for pub- 
lic works for fiscal year 1958 gives mon- 
eys for some 280 flood control and irri- 
gation projects located all over the 
United States. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to a project in 
Nebraska known as the Farwell irriga- 
tion unit. This district consists of about 
52,000 acres and is a part of the Sargent 
unit that is already under construction. 
It is a part of the Missouri River Basin 
development. 

The Farwell project was authorized 
last year. A repayment contract was 
completed and accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Interior. The President in- 
cluded an item of $750,000 to start con- 
struction of the project. The Appro- 
priation Committee has seen fit to elimi- 
nate this project and on page 18 of the 
report you will find their explanation. 

I would point out to my colleagues 
that this is the only irrigation project in 
the Missouri River Basin that has a 
conservancy district which has been or- 
ganized and was authorized to help with 
the ultimate repayment of the construc- 
tion of the project. There is no hydro- 
electric development in the Farwell unit. 
It will tie in with the Sargent irrigation 
district which has already been started 
and in the end will irrigate a total of 
68,700 acres. 

The committee, in their report on the 
Farwell unit, complains that “the reve- 
nues of the Missouri River Basin project 
are expected to carry more than 60 per- 
cent of the repayment costs applicable 
to irrigation.” Mr. Chairman, there are 
13 projects in the 7 States making up the 
Missouri River Basin area. The average 
repayment of these irrigation projects 
is about 17 percent. They go as low as 
8 percent repayment over a 50-year 
period. There is no project that reaches 
the repayment provisions of the Farwell 
project. 

I would point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the folks living in this district are in full 
accord with the irrigation project. 
There is no dissension. They have met 
all of the requirements placed on the 
project by the Legislative Committee, the 
Interior Department, and the Bureau of 
the Budget. It is indeed a little hard 
to understand why the project was not 
given the green light. 

It is interesting to note that the United 
States in 8 years has spent under their 
foreign aid program $355,800,000 on 197 
projects in 46 countries for irrigation, 
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hydroelectric projects, and drainage 
projects. Indeed, several large contracts 
have been made in the last 60 days for 
additional projects in Formosa and 
Indonesia. 

It seems to me we ought to remember 
that the funds invested in reclamation 
are an investment in America, an invest- 
ment to meet the demands of this grow- 
ing, dynamic country. 

There has been some question raised 
about surplus crops being produced on 
irrigated land. In the case of the Far- 
well project some eight or nine thousand 
acres of wheat now being raised would 
be diverted to production of alfalfa and 
other forage crops. 

I did want to remind my eastern col- 
leagues that the farmers on irrigation 
projects are excellent, permanent cus- 
tomers for the manufactured products of 
the Eastern States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just received a 
telegram from the board of directors of 
the Farwell project. It reads as follows: 

Apparently the House committee was criti- 
cal of benefit-cost ratio but we do not un- 
derstand why such criticism should be made 
at this time. The Farwell unit was justified 
by the Interior Secretary and was authorized 
by Congress on the basis of the total benefits 
that will accrue from its operation. 

He found the benefit-cost ratio to be 1.88 
to 1 for 100 years as the minimum useful 
life of the works. For a 50-year period the 
ratio was 1.45 to 1. As concerns repayment, 
our people have already signed repayment 
contracts as between the Farwell Irrigation 
District and the Loup Basin Reclamation 
District and the United States, pledging 
revenues from the reclamation district levy, 
and the full ability of the irrigators to pay 
for project operation and maintenance and 
toward the costs of construction. 

We believe our returns toward project 
costs in this respect are more favorable than 
most projects today. This is true, especially 
considering that our project involves an un- 
usually small amount of nonreimbursable 
costs—less than 4 percent—for flood control 
and fish and wildlife as shown in the report. 

Platte and Loup Valleys in Nebraska have 
received only one small irrigation unit as a 
part of the Missouri River Basin project de- 
velopment, yet these valleys contain a large 
percentage of the basin in terms of land 
suitable for irrigation and of people who 
could and who have the right to be benefited 
through irrigation development. 

Our people have noted the favorable ac- 
tion of the Budget Bureau recommending 
an appropriation of $750,000 to initiate con- 
struction of the unit at this time and have 
taken heart in knowing that all other agen- 
cies of the Government have also approved 
our project. They are now disappointed 
and rightly so in the action of the House 
Committee not to recommend the appro- 
priation. 


This telegram is signed by the direc- 
tors of the Farwell Irrigation District. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me re- 
peat it is difficult for the folks in the 
Farwell Irrigation District to under- 
stand why the project was eliminated 
by the Appropriations Committee. I do 
not believe they are especially bitter or 
resentful but they are confused and ac- 
tually hurt when they realize that this 
Congress in the last 8 years has spent 
more than $355 million on 197 irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric, and drainage proj- 
ects in 46 countries and then refuses 
funds for a project that is really just an 
investment in the resources of the coun- 
try, a project that pays back all of the 
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money over a period of 50 years. In- 
deed, Mr. Chairman, in the last 60 days 
several lush contracts have been let for 
more irrigation and drainage in For- 
mosa and some other eastern countries, 
including Spain. These projects in for- 
eign countries pay back not one dime, 
nor do they have legislative approval, 
nor are they required to furnish feasi- 
bility reports, and yet the money is fur- 
nished by the taxpayers in America, in- 
cluding those in the Farwell unit. 

The folks in the Farwell Irrigation 
District, both in the country and in the 
towns, have joined together to form a 
conservancy district. In other words, 
the people in town will help to carry on 
and pay for some of the charges on the 
irrigation costs. It is the only project 
of that type in the Missouri River Basin. 
The people in this area are honest, sin- 
cere, hard-working folks. It is an es- 
tablished community. All they need is 
water on their good land in order to 
make the area a real Garden of Eden. 
Mr. Chairman, it would be quite differ- 
ent had the project not had Department 
and budget approval. It would be quite 
different if the repayment charges 
would be less than those on the other 
projects. The project has a much 
higher ratio of repayment than the 
other 13 projects in the Missouri River 
Basin. 

We hope to make a complete presen- 
tation to the other body and I feel cer- 
tain that they will include the item in 
the appropriation bill. I trust a con- 
ference will take into consideration the 
facts that justify the Farwell Irrigation 
District. 


Statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd to 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish ,to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
the statement which I presented to the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service in connection with the 
pending hearings to increase the rates 
of basic compensation of officers and 
employees in the field service of the Post 
Office Department. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD PRE- 
SENTED TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, JUNE 21, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
I appreciate this opportunity to present my 
views on the bill, H. R. 3605, which I intro- 
duced, “to increase the rates of basic com- 
pensation of officers and employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Department.” 

This bill is identical with the bill, H. R. 
2474, that has been introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of your Subcommittee 
on Civil Service. I join with the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] and other 
sponsors of this legislation in hope that 
this legislation can be speedily enacted. I 
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sincerely hope that the time element will 
not operate to defeat this worthy legisla- 
tion, and I suggest to the committee that it 
need not do so. If, as I hope and expect, 
the committee proceeds promptly, I am con- 
fident that this legislation can and will be 
enacted. In an effort to make sure that 
action is taken at this session, I am one 
of those who signed the discharge petition 
presented by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. THompson]. I hope the action of this 
committee will obviate the necessity for 
bringing the matter up under clause 4, rule 
XXVII. 

It was not until just 2 years ago, 1955, 
that the first step was made by the Con- 
gress toward righting the antequated system 
of wage determination for postal employees. 
Prior to that, there were many instances in 
which the pay of postal workers was entirely 
unrelated to the requirements of their jobs. 
The 1955 legislation corrected some of those 
inequities. The 1955 law, however, did not 
provide postal workers with adequate pay 
so as to put them on an equal basis with 
comparable workers in industry. 

Since 1939 the postal workers have stead- 
ily lost buying power, and that loss has 
never really been compensated, Postal 
workers from 1926 to 1945 had no pay in- 
creases, and the average postal salary dur- 
ing that period was $2,100. But the postal 
worker was much better off than he is 
today. 

The National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks has assembled some extremely inter- 
esting figures from the reports of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. I am attaching these figures in the 
form of a table as a part of my remarks. 
The table showing the average weekly earn- 
ings of production workers in manufactur- 
ing industries by selected dates indicates 
that post-office clerks since 1939 have re- 
ceived wage increases amounting to 103.8 
percent (barely matching the increase in 
the consumers price index) while the aver- 
age increase received by a cross section of 
all industry amounted to 230 percent. The 
lowest third of private industry groups has 
received increases amounting to 188 percent 
from 1939 to date compared to increases of 
103.8 percent for post-office clerks. Under 
the circumstances, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the postal service is no longer 
able to attract and retain a sufficient num- 
ber of efficient people. It could hardly be 
otherwise. If the Post Office Department 
is to be in a position to compete for the best 
available perscnnel, it must pay a going in- 
dustrial wage rate, and, in my judgment, 
that can only be done by providing substan- 
tial salary increases at this time. I believe 
my bill, H. R. 3605, would accomplish that 
purpose. 

The Congress had the pitiable plight of 
postal workers plainly laid before it in 1954 
in the report of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, which was 
made pursuant to Senate Resolution 46. 
That resolution provided for the appoint- 
ment of an advisory council to explore the 
various fields of postal operations to see if 
certain specific conclusions might be reached 
which would be of help to the Post Office 
Department. The committee’s report, which 
embodies the Council’s study, offered 28 
recommendations for consideration by the 
Congress as a possible means of eliminating 
the continuing deficit. One-third of these 
recommendations concerned poor personnel 
standards—and, mind you, that report was 
made in 1954. The report points up, among 
other things, the lack of qualifications stand- 
ards for each category of positions, the lack 
of orientation and training courses, poor 
working conditions, so many substitute and 
temporary employees, and, above all, an out- 
of-date classification and pay structure. 

In 1955 the postal workers asked for a pay 
increase of $800; however, the average ob- 
tained through Public Law 68 was about 
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$340—less than half of the requested amount, 
The adjustment to that new salary schedule, 
if I recall correctly, resulted in a salary 
increase of about 2 percent. 

In the past the Post Office Department en- 
joyed the pick of the crop in recruiting new 
employees. Today, however, with postal 
wages anywhere from 20 percent to 30 percent 
below the starting wage for unskilled labor 
in industry, the Post Office Department can- 
not recruit the most desirable people. Re- 
cently, my attention was called to a circular 
put out by a regional civil service examiner 
on the hiring of substitute clerks and city 
letter carriers. The circular lowers the age 
limit to 18 and 17 and permits recruiting 
from outside the territory served. 

Considering the postal pay facts, it is easy 
to understand why it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult—in many cases, impossible— 
for the postal service to attract and retain 
the necessary skilled, experienced workers 
to move the steadily growing flood of mail. 
Inability to compete with private industry 
for capable workers, the steadily deteriorat- 
ing employee morale, and the inability to 
retain trained workers have already made 
widely felt inroads on good postal service. 
The situation grows steadily worse as prices 
climb and postal wages fall further and fur- 
ther behind. A pay increase for postal work- 
ers would benefit the public in that it would 
bring about an even better and more efficient 
postal service, secure savings in the Post 
Office Department because trained employees 
will stay in the postal service; prevent the 
heavy cost of continuously training new 
people, and serve as an incentive for able 
and intelligent people to enter and remain in 
the postal service. 

During the Senate hearings on postal 
salary legislation, the General Counsel for 
the Post Office Department, in his testimony 
voicing the Department’s objection to the 
proposed legislation, did not at any time ex- 
press the opinion that postal salary increases 
were not justified. He was careful to avoid 
saying they were not needed and certainly 
did not even imply that they had not been 
earned. The entire burden of his statement 
had to do with the cost of the legislation 
rather than the need and justification. He 
referred to the report of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget which stated that 
legislation increasing generally the salaries 
of Federal employees was not within the pro- 
gram of the President. In testifying before 
the same Senate committee, the representa- 
tive of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
new Chairman of the United States Civil 
Service Commission were likewise careful to 
avoid stating that increases were not justi- 
fied or had not been earned. The Chairman 
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of the Commission offered as a solution 
further study of the question. It seems to 
me that a continuing body, such as the Civil 
Service Commission, should be able, at al- 
most a moment's notice, to provide a 
thorough analysis of the Federal pay struc- 
ture. With only a single salary increase 
having been provided in the past 6 years, it 
it plain to me, and should be to any reason- 
able person, that the Federal pay structure 
is out of line. The Civil Service Commission 
should be among the first to realize that 
fact. Postal and Federal employees have 
been patient long enough. To ask them to 
wait longer while the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, or someone appointed for that purpose, 
makes a study of their present unfortunate 
situation would only serve to compound an 
injustice. If the Civil Service Commission 
and the Post Office Department are unable 
at this late date to demonstrate that the 
wages currently being paid are equitable, 
if they are unable to demonstrate that im- 
mediate increases are not warranted, if they 
are unable to demonstrate at this time that 
salary increases are not necessary, then your 
committee certainly would be amply justified. 
in assuming that they have no basis for their 
objection and should proceed promptly to 
report a salary bill. 

In his budget message President Eisen- 
hower stated: . 

“If our economy is to remain healthy, in- 
creases in wages and other labor benefits, 
negotiated by labor and management, must 
be reasonably related to improvements in 
productivity. Such increases are beneficial, 
for they provide wage earners with greater 
purchasing power.” 

In that same message, he made this fur- 
ther statement: 

“In the Post Office Department, despite an 
11-percent rise in the volume of mail in the 
4 fiscal years, 1954 through 1957, the average 
employment will have increased only a little 
more than 3 percent.” 

Thus, by the President’s own words, we 
can quickly determine that there has been 
a marked increase in productivity and that 
this increased productivity warrants a wage 
increase. 

To oppose salary increases solely on the 
grounds of cost, after having granted in- 
creases in interest rates, puts the adminis- 
tration in the position of saying that money 
rather than man is worthy of its hire. I fail 
to notice any reluctance or hesitancy on the 
part of the administration to increase inter- 
est rates on the grounds of cost, and to me 
it comes as a shock to find that cost is the 
only objection to this legislation. I hope 
the committee will proceed promptly to re- 
port out the legislation here under con- 
sideration. 


Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries by selected dates, 
August 1989 to December 1956 


Occupation group 


Post-olttce clerkeay. oye Sete nae ea Sa 
Agricultural machinery (except tractors)....2..-....---.-- 
Aircraft engines and parts... oleado eaae ade cee 
A CHOTHO GOR ee 0 ee cpg aac soe doe ee ae ee 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills..2....--...-- 
Canning and preserving. -yso 5. cscs csi kross dari 
ATIDATOLIOS.< sac toes E A oe a Thee SaaS 
Bituminous-coal mining. 02... co see a aA 
Engines ang turbines. 2= <6 ir Ree oe AS aSa 
Footwear (except rubber) -.........22.-22-22222-e eel 
TRUDIDOPIOOU WORE sabia pees N A EA E E S 
Leather; tanned, curried, and finished.........-.-......- 
Locomotives and parts... oooh oh32 i a escucwcdeaeeccuess 
Machine togis 5. 3c n8 ea ee ae EE a 
Malleable-iron foundries. .... 2.2.2.2. 2.25 e eee en a 
Man T ioc ee ee cL eee ene 
Wise dears oo aa a a ee, a a au E 


Meat. packing, wholesale... 22. .2...--c- een teen ne 
Perom vente. oe es 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals. 
Paperboard containers and boxes. ...:.----.-+----- 


Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_......--..--...2--.--- 
Olass i: faitrodds< oo Er oo AE E EE E T 


Percent 
August| July | March | Decem-| Decem-| above 
1939 1951 1955 ber ber | August 
1955 1956 1939 

average 
----| $40.38 | $78.27 | $82.30 | $80.77 | $82.30 103. 80 
EA M 49 71. 58 81.19 83. 64 84. 93 233. 18 
naaal SRSS 86. 37 87. 74 96.73 | 104. 92 205. 62 
eae-| 31,53 73.15 | 100.56 | 98.09 | 113. 90 261. 24 
TE 29.99 77. 93 91.25 | 102.01 | 107. 57 258. 68 
E donee 49. 20 56. 24 57. 83 61.72 286. 23 
ETEN E Pei 35. 70 65.76 71.72 76. 08 255, 68 
PE a A 73. 58 91.88 | 105.73 | 115.33 368. 63 
sea 27.94 | 76.62 | 88.13 | 95.40 | 100.32 259, 05 
smogti 18.44 | 44.29 | 51.051 53.16 | 54.31 194. 52 
IPAK Za 22.42 | 54.60 | 69.72 | 74:89 | 73.26 226. 76 
Swarts 24.77 | 59.29 | 71.60 75,48 | 76.42 208. 51 
Sahn 28.88 | 82.35] 86.71 | 98.18 | 102.06 253, 39 
at cee 32. 20 82. 08 90. 31 | 106. 25 | 110. 64 243. 60 
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stantial cut in taxes should be made. 


Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries by selected dates, 
August 1989 to December 1956—Continued 


Occupation group 
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August} July | March 
1939 1951 1955 


Source: BLS, U. S. Department of Labor, Earnings and hours, table C-1. 


THEN AND NOW: PERCENTAGE OF WAGE 
INCREASES, 1939-56 


The facts 


A comparison of the average weekly wage 
of post office clerks with the average weekly 
wage paid in 32 representative private in- 
dustries as of August 1939 and December 
1956. 

In 1939 the average weekly wage of a post 
office clerk was above that of all employees 
in private industry. By 1956 the average wage 
of a post office clerk was almost $6 per week 
below the median wage in private industry 
and almost $21 per week below the wage of 
half of the representative group. 

Source 

Hours and gross earnings of production 
workers or nonsupervisory employees, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


Recent Supreme Court Decisions Cause for 
Real Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
decisions of our highest Court in the 
Jand should give real concern to the 
‘American people as well as to Members 
of Congress, the duly-elected represent- 
atives of the people. 

It is inconceivable that the “men in 
the Ivory Tower” should be so imprac- 
tical as to draw a protective cloak of 
respectability around those who would 
directly or indirectly destroy this Re- 
public. 

I cannot believe that the forefathers 
of our country ever intended that the 
first, fifth, or any other amendment to 
our Constitution should be used as a 
an by those opposed to our way of 

e. 

I believe these recent decisions, includ- 
ing the baring of FBI files, are bound to 
give a privileged sanctuary to those dedi- 
cated to the Communist conspiracy. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that 
Congress must reassert its legislative 
authority or be charged with neglect of 
office in permitting another branch of 
government to dilute or negate acts of 
Congress. 

I have today introduced legislation 
with reference to procedures, in court, in 


cases involving the disclosure of con- 
fidential reports or files in any civil or 
criminal proceeding. 

_ Mr. Speaker, I trust this legislation 
will receive early consideration. 


Cutting the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1 957 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, Fed- 
eral spending has reached such a high 
level that the people are finally pro- 
testing in no uncertain terms. Federal 
spending is more inflationary than any 
other factor in our economy. What good 
are social-security checks or veterans’ 
pensions or retirement payments if in- 
filiation eats them up? 

Recognizing this danger I have always 
voted to make cuts in the national 
budget. The record below shows how I 
have done so each year. 

Budget cuts voted by O’Konski 
Billions 
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NATIONAL DEET LIMIT INCREASES 


In 15 years I voted for only one na- 
tional debt limit increase. This was at 
the height of World War II in 1943. 
Since that time I have voted against 
three cther national debt limit increases. 

TAXES 


In 15 years I have voted for only 1 
tax increase. This was at the height of 
World War II. I voted for the one tax 
cut since. I feel a tax cut now is long 
overdue. I will vote for a bill that will 
raise tax exemptions from the present 
$600 per dependent to $1,000 per de- 
pendent. This is how any fair and sub- 
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It should have been made years ago. 
The less the Government takes in 
taxes—the less it will spend. 


The Late Judge Edward A. Richards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, a life- 
long resident of Brooklyn, Judge Edward 
A. Richards, was born in the old town 
of New Lots, now the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, on March 3, 1879. He was a prod- 
uct of the New York educational system 
having been’ graduated from the Boys 
High School in Brooklyn, and from the 
New York University Law School with 
the degree of bachelor of laws. He was 
admitted to the bar in New York State in 
1900. In 1907 he was elected justice of 
municipal court of the city of New York 
for a term of 10 years, and was re- 
élected in November 1917. In the sec- 
ond year of his new term he resigned to 
become president of the East New York 
Savings Bank. 

When he became president of the East 
New York Savings Bank the bank’s as- 
sets totaled only $6 million, and there 
were only 8 employees. His success as 
president is attested to by the fact that 
the bank’s assets at the time of his 
death in October 1956 were $530,207,231, 
and the employees numbered 337. He 
had served as a trustee of the bank since 
June 8, 1911. 

Judge Richards was a member of the 
law firm of Richards, Smyth & Con- 
way which later became Richards, 
Smyth & McGrath. He was also an 
instructor for 2 years in the law of torts 
at the Brooklyn Law School, St. Law- 
rence University. The National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks honored 
him by election as its president from 
June 1925 until October 1926. 

Judge Richards had been a member of 
the legislative committee of the savings 
banks association of the State for more 
than 25 years and served on many other 
committees of the State association. He 
was instrumental in having three impor- 
tant proposals of legislation passed, first, 
permitting savings banks to establish 
branches; second, permitting savings 
banks to install and operate safe de- 
posit boxes, and third, permitting sav- 
ings banks to operate school sav- 
ings banks. i 

He was one of the chief advocates of 
life insurance for savings banks, and 
later became president of the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund, which office 
he held for a number of years. 

His active life was devoted to under- 
takings in many fields as is indicated by 
his membership in the Brooklyn Bar 
Association for more than 50 years, and 
a member of its judiciary committee for 
many years; the Lawyers Club of Brook- 
lyn; the Bankers Club of Brooklyn; the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce di- 
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rector for more than 25 years; the board 
of directors of the Brooklyn and Queens 
Young Men’s Christian Association for 
more than 40 years, and vice president 
and trustee since 1947; the board of man- 
agers of the Highland Park Branch of 
the YMCA since 1909, and chairman of 
the board since 1914. He was a director 
and vice president of the Brooklyn 
Council of Boy Scouts and was chair- 
man of their finance and campaign 
committees for several years. He was 
also a director of Brooklyn Chapter 
American Red Cross, Tyrian Lodge, No. 
618 F. & A. M. for over 50 years; and 
master of the lodge for 2 years; and of 
the 22d Assembly District Regular Dem- 
ocratic Club. A devoted member of the 
Episcopal Church, he was senior warden 
of Trinity Episcopal Church of East New 
York for many years, prior to which he 
had been a vestryman or warden of 
former St. Clement’s Church, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Brooklyn for many years. 

He was also a member of the execu- 
tive committee and the standing com- 
mittee of the Episcopal diocese of Long 
Island and a trustee of the estate be- 
longing to the Episcopal diocese of Long 
Island, and of the Chapter Cathedral of 
the Incarnation in the diocese. 

For a time he was the president of 
Concord Freeholders, Inc., comprised of 
18 mutual savings banks in the State of 
New York, which built three 15-story 
apartment houses- costing more than $5 
million known as Concord Village, and 
was the president of Arlington Village 
Development Corp. comprised of 4 
Brooklyn savings banks which buiit a 
$2 million garden housing project in 
East New York. 

In 1956 Judge Richards was awarded 
the gold medal for most distinguished 
service for Brooklyn by the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association. 


Inflation—One Easy Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the real 
picture of how inflation works is pointed 
up by the following example which ap- 
pears as an advertisement in the June 
21, 1957, issue of U. S. News & World 
Report: 

You repair shoes, he pumps gasoline, I 
raise chickens. We sell to each other and 
to the man next door—a retired school- 
teacher on a pension. 

Somebody convinces me I can make just 
as much for less work so I raise fewer 
chickens but increase the price of those I 
do raise. 

But you aren’t going to repair more shoes 
in exchange for a chicken; he isn’t going to 
give me more gasoline for a chicken. It’s 
the same chicken; I haven’t made it worth 
any more to you: So all you do is raise the 
price of repair work; he raises the price of 
gasoline. But the retired schoolteacher can’t 
raise his pension; he just gives up chicken. 

So all I’ve done is lose one customer, and 
traded dollars with the others. 
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If I had worked more efficiently (maybe 
invested in a mechanical brooder) I would 
have had more chickens to trade for more 
repair work and more gasoline, and by cut- 
ting costs and prices a bit, got two teachers 
as customers instead of none. 

And more people could be enjoying 
chicken. 


In the same issue of the same mag- 
azine there appear some very convincing 
data on who is to blame for the wage- 
price spiral. 

Since 1950 pay for labor has increased 
22 percent, while the worker’s output 
has increased 11 percent, which can only 
result in an inflationary impact. 

The industrialist has two things to 
consider; namely, accumulating reserves 
necessary to the repair, modernization, 
and expansion of his plant—which ben- 
efits labor—and the payment of a re- 
turn to the stockholders who have in- 
vested in the plant. These investors, 
since the money they have invested rep- 
resents the result of their labors, have 
as much right tə increased earnings as 
do the employees. It is, therefore, sig- 
nificant that dividends paid to stock- 
holders, in 6 years, dropped from 3.8 per- 
cent to 3.5 percent of national income. 
At the same time, industry’s profits, after 
taxes and dividends, dropped from 3.4 
percent to 2.1 percent. Recalling that 
in the same period labor increased its 
take by 22 percent, it is pretty clear that 
someone is talking through his hat when 
he denies that wage increases, unless 
they are geared to increased productivity, 
do not initiate the price spiral. 

And then to return to the retired school 
teacher—to all of us who live on fixed 
incomes—how far does this crazy busi- 
ness go until we are all forced to stop 
eating chicken? 

Herein, in my opinion, lie the seeds 
of our economic destruction. 


Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger, Fifth District, Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19,1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, each week 
I send a newsletter to my constituents, 
available to any who want to receive it 
and so indicate. This effort, like others, 
to inform the people is but a manifesta- 
tion of my belief that government bene- 
fits and succeeds to the same degree that 
an informed public takes effective action. 
I believe in an informed electorate. I 
regret having overlooked placing each 
week’s newsletter in the Recorp. From 
this date forward I shall do so. 

The newsletter for June 8, 1957, fol- 
lows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Brucz ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, June 8, 1957) 

The civil rights bill, which protects or 
violates your civil rights, depending on your 
viewpoint, is now before us for a 2-week 
struggle. The battlelines were clearly de- 
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fined by the vote on the rule, 290 to 117, 
which made consideration of the bill in or- 
der. Both heat and light will be generated 
over the merits of the bill itself. The 
South’s acceptance of defeat is best evi- 
denced. by southern Congressmen’s pinning 
their hopes on the right of trial by jury 
amendment. Existing States rights to trial 
by jury for criminal contempt cases have 
been eliminated by the bill’s provision mak- 
ing the United States Government a party 
to each civil rights case, which automatically 
eliminates jury trial. The basic arguments 
in granting trial by jury are: For—jury trial 
is basic right of Americans and must be pre- 
served; against—juries in South may not be 
impartial. Sectionalism (North versus 
South), incitement to race differences, and 
pure politics, where the Negro vote is sought, 
all conspire to fan prejudice and emotional- 
ism, and obscure basic principles and the 
most intelligent solution to the problem. 
The 14-page bill, 60-page report, and 1,530 
pages of hearings, provide the material for 
debate plus Members’ own observations. 
Included is my testimony before the Judi- 
ciary Committee during study of the bill. 
Well—we’ll see what develops—more next 
week. 

A modern dilemma faces us in the arms 
race. In our defense effort through military 
strength, should we continue to develop and 
test atomic weapons with real danger to our- 
selves and future generations from fall- 
out and radiation? Or should we agree to 
disarmament with the untrustworthy foe, 
thus risking the loss of the atomic race and 
our slavery or extinction? Is civilization’s 
extinction threatened either way—one 
slower than the other? Are there, there- 
fore, in view of the danger, just grounds for 
playing politics or for soul-searching, prayer- 
ful dedication with every ounce of intelli- 
gence to finding the answer. Is there an 
answer? There must be. What is it? 

Another dilemma faces American citizens. 
Will we preserve traditional constitutional 
government or embrace socialism? Khru- 
shchev gave his estimate this week: ‘United 
States will go socialist without Soviet action, 
and the grandchildren of Americans will live 
under socialism.” He knows what many 
Americans do not—socialism and commu- 
nism are economically quite the same—and 
that a free country can embrace socialism 
without intentionally planning it. Public 
housing, public power, farmer and citizen 
subsidization, progressive income tax, which 
takes from thrifty and gives to the thriftless 
or indigent—these and many others are so- 
cialist tenets, and they are now firmly en- 
trenched in the United States economy, 
which has survived not because of, but in 
spite of them, much as a ship moves despite 
barnacles. Socialists, moreover, may agree 
not to use the word socialism, but rather New 
Deal, Fair Deal, or other modern terms cal- 
culated to appeal to apathetic or unaware 
citizens who unfortunately are more gener- 
ous in their tax gifts to government than in 
their study of the course of their govern- 
ment. Labor has been the target to help so- 
cialism spread, and so we have leaders like 
Mr. Walter Reuther, who intentionally or not 
pleads for socialism, praising the big budget, 
condemning businessmen, and fostering bru- 
tal strikes (the Kohler plant, for example). 
Where is the point of no return between eco- 
nomic freedom and government regulation? 

The ADA (Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion) National Director Edward Hollander 
testified for natural-gas price control by gov- 
ernment, and I saw socialism’s exponent in 
the flesh. In my questioning him I learned: 
(1) He helped originate the ADA yardstick 
and graded the Congressmen (which for 2 
years resulted in my receiving a zero); (2) 
he said ADA was against government price 
control, then contradicted himself, asking for 
gas-price control, and admitted also being 
for removal of government controls in 1953; 
(3) he proclaimed the insatiable greed of 
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oil companies and then admitted he owned 
stock in numerous oil and gas companies; 
(4) he could not differentiate between prin- 
ciples of socialism and ADA tenets. 
- ‘The natural-gas hearings are over. There 
may now be a struggle in committee between 
those favoring the present complete govern- 
ment control by the FPC and those favoring 
partial or complete freeing of the independ- 
ent gas producers from government regula- 
tion of price at the well head. 

The Girard case, the American soldier who 
killed a Japanese woman while on duty, dem- 
onstrates again that our soldiers should al- 
Ways be under United States jurisdiction. 


Case of Sp3c. William S. Girard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a release 
prepared by me on June 11 and my news- 
letter dated June 12, 1957, regarding the 
case of Sp3c. William S. Girard. 

There being no objection, the release 
and newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF SENATOR WIL- 
LIAM E. JENNER, REPUBLICAN, OF INDIANA, 
JUNE 11, 1957 


Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, Republican, 
of Indiana, commenting on the press state- 
ment by Robert Dechert, General Counsel of 
the Defense Department, that GI William S. 
Girard enticed Naka Sakai closer into the 
firing range before he killed her, said: 

“The important point in this case is not 
whether William S. Girard is innocent or 
guilty. That remains to be determined at 
the trial. 

“The question is whether his constitu- 
tional rights have been forfeited by sur- 
rendering him to a Japanese court for trial 
instead of letting him be tried by a United 
States military court. This turns on the 
critical question whether he was engaged in 
the performance of his duties when the in- 
cident occurred. 

“I am shocked and amazed that the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Defense Department 
would issue a statement to the press which 
gives substantial help to those who will 
prosecute this young American soldier. 

“Mr. Dechert had no excuse for making 
any comment whatever on the guilt or in- 
nocence of Private Girard. That is the sole 
responsibility of the court which ultimately 
tries him. i 

“Mr. Dechert had no excuse whatever for 
making a statement on the evidence to þe 
presented in any court proceeding, when he 
was not in court and not under oath. We 
do not tolerate trial by press conference in 
this country. 

“Mr. Dechert, as counsel for the Defense 
Department, had no excuse for issuing vol- 
untarily a derogatory statement about an 
American soldier, when that statement will 
certainly be used by the prosecution when 
he is on trial, perhaps for his life. 

“Government agencies are supposed in 
this country to serve the people. Have our 
officials descended so low, in the struggle to 
have their way regardless of public opinion, 
that they would destroy the reputation and, 
perhaps, the life of an American soldier in 
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order to win a contest over who is to have 
the most power in Government?” 


NEWSLETTER FROM THE OFFICE OF WILLIAM E. 
JENNER, REPUBLICAN, INDIANA, JUNE 12, 
1957 


The case of William Girard in Japan has 
aroused American indignation about the 
status-of-forces treaties and agreements we 
have with over 42 nations. 

At this time I think it is appropriate for 
me to review some of the important Senate 
debates on the rights of American service- 
men. 

Let’s start with the background of the 
agreement we have with Japan. 

Over 5 years ago, the Senate was asked 
to ratify the formal peace treaty with Japan, 
signed by 48 nations. At the time, Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine, and I, 
introduced four reservations to the treaty. 

One of them read, in part: 

“Nothing contained in this treaty shall 
be construed (a) to impose any limitations 
on the right of the United States as a sov- 
ereign power to exercise complete and un- 
limited control over its foreign policy, its 
Military Establishment, and its domestic 
concerns.” 

Qn March 20, 1952, the Senate debated 
our reservation and defeated it by a vote of 
55 to 25. 

During the same debate, Senator DIRKSEN 
reintroduced the same reservation as a new 
one, by omitting a part of mine which did 
not refer to United States sovereign power. 
That was the only way to bring the subject 
up for reconsideration after it had once 
been defeated. 

During the discussion that followed, one 
of the Senators who opposed our reservation 
made the essential point that: 

“In the administrative agreement which 
has been negotiated with Japan, when the 
question rises as to jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter of persons who are accused of crime, 
possibly our cwn citizens, possibly our own 
soldiers, we agree to apply the same rule as 
the one we will agree to with respect to 
NATO countries, and it is contemplated, I 
believe, that we shall work out some agree- 
ment whereby they can be tried locally, cer- 
tainly for certain specified offenses. If this 
reservation were agreed to, I am wondering 
whether it would not negate that effort, be- 
cause it would certainly be a limitation 
upon our control of certain parts of our 
Military Establishment.” 

That was precisely why Senator SMITH, 
Senator DIRKSEN, and I wanted the reserva- 
tion in—and if it had passed, William Girard 
would still be under the jurisdiction of the 
military courts. 

But the reservation submitted by Senator 
DIRKSEN was defeated by a vote of 47 to 29. 

Later that same day the Senate debated 
ratification of a security treaty between the 
United States and Japan. 

Article III of that treaty reads: 

“The conditions which shall govern the 
disposition of Armed Forces of the United 
States of America in and about Japan shall 
be determined by administrative agreements 
between the two governments.” 

I introduced a resolution, for Mrs. SMITH 
of Maine and myself, providing that no ad- 
ministrative agreement would be binding 
unless ratified by the Senate. 

It read: 

“Since Congress under the Constitution 
has the sole power to declare war and au- 
thorize the employment of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, any so-called admin- 
istrative agreements under article III of this 
treaty relating to the right to dispose of the 
Armed Forces of the United States or any 
part of its Military Establishment in or about 
Japan shall not become binding on the 
United States unless ratified by the Senate as 
a treaty in accordance with article II, sec- 
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tion 2 of the Constitution, or approved by 
the Congress by act or joint resolution 
specifically referring to such agreement or 
arrangement.” 

At the time I said: 

“We are today signing a blank check, the 
amount of which we do not know. We can- 
not control our own forces. It is our respon- 
sibility to raise and maintain armies. It is 
not the responsibility of the Defense Depart- 
ment or the State Department. If we accept 
the treaty without this reservation, that is 
the situation in which we shall find our- 
selves. There is no policy involved; that is 
left to the administrative agreement. 

“Here * * * is the tentative administra- 
tive agreement, containing several pages, 
closely typed. We are delegating our con- 
stitutional right—to whom? I do not know 
whether Mr. Acheson wiil send Jessup or 
Dean Rusk to work out the administrative 
details. I do not know whether the Defense 
Department will send a representative. I do 
not know whom Japan will appoint. * * * 
So I do not know who is going to conduct 
the negotiations, and I do not think any 
other Senators know.” 

I also said: “This is a shocking way for 
@ great nation to conduct its governmental 
business. Under the American form of gov- 
ernment, the executive department presents 
its agreements in clear, complete, and concise 
form. The Senate consents or withholds 
consent. A policy is established and the ad- 
ministrative problems are left to the Execu- 
tive to be carried out.” 

The reservation was defeated by a vote of 
45 to 22. 

On July 15, 1953, the Senate ratified the 
NATO Status .of Forces Agreement. Four- 
teen other Senators and I voted against it, 
because we felt it deprived the service- 
men we send overseas of the full protec- 
tion of the Constitution they are supposed 
to defend. 

In the last session of Congress, I intro- 
duced a resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
94, asking that the President renegotiate 
article 7 of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
to provide for exclusive American jurisdic- 
tion over our servicemen stationed overseas. 
The treaty provides that any article in it 
can be renegotiated. 

On June 20, 1956, I personally requested 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
hold hearings on my resolution. Copies of 
my 12-page statement can be obtained from 
my Office on request. 

I stated that if we are in the process of 
abandoning our Constitution, we shouldn’t 
begin with our servicemen. 

No action was taken by the committee last 
year, so I reintroduced the same resolu- 
tion this year as Senate Joint Resolution 40. 
It was referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

If you are interested in the resolution, I 
suggest that you write to Senator THEODORE 
F. GREEN, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and request the com- 
mittee to hold hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 40. 


Mr. Farmer: Do You Know Your Son Is 
Worth Only $725 as a Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der how many parents of servicemen 
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know that their unmarried son, if killed 
in the service, is worth only $725. Be- 
lieve it or not, such is the case. 

In the only economy act of last year 
the Congress struck out the $10,000 free 
life insurance. So, if your unmarried 
son is killed in the service, all the par- 
ents will get, if the mother’s and father’s 
combined income is over $2,400 per year, 
is 6 months’ pay and $125 for the 
funeral. 

So many billions have been given and 
are being given all over the world, the 
Government could not afford to keep up 
the $19,000 insurance policy on service- 
men. 

So, fathers and mothers, after you 
raise your boy to 18 and he goes into the 
service, the Government now expects you 
fathers and mothers to pay for his in- 
surance. If you do not, the boy is not 
insured. 

And get this, you will have a hard time 
buying this insurance for him. If he is 
in the Air Force, it is almost impossible. 
If you do get insurance, you will pay on 
the nose and good. Yes, mothers and 
fathers, if you have a boy in service, 
you better check on this or you are in 
for some hearthbreaks. 


Ainsworth Irrigation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday, in general debate, I 
talked with Mr. JENSEN, a member of the 
committee, relative to the rather critical 
report on the Bureau of Reclamation 
which appears on page 14, and I quote a 
section of that report: 

During the course of the hearings, a num- 
ber of the Bureau witnesses demonstrated an 
apparent lack of preparedness and an in- 
excusable unwillingness to provide factual 
and responsive answers to questions of the 
committee members. ‘The committee ex- 
pects and is fully entitled to prompt, com- 
prehensive, and responsive answers. It does 
not expect to be put through the process of 
digging out facts piece by piece in a time- 
wasting and unnecessary process. 


I also referred to the fact that two 
projects in the Fourth District of Ne- 
braska had been eliminated from the 
appropriations bill. 

I can understand that the committee 
must have a very difficult time in judg- 
ing the merits of all projects that they 
must consider. There are some 280 flood 
eontrol and irrigation projects in this 
bill. If the official witnesses from the 
Bureau of Reclamation were not pre- 
pared and did not give proper and com- 
prehensive answers then it would be dif- 
cult to arrive at the feasibility of any one 
of these projects. 

Now coming back to the two projects 
in Nebraska, I shall deal first with the 
Ainsworth project. 

Mr. Speaker, the Ainsworth irrigation 
project is a part of the Missouri Basin 
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plan and has been authorized for con- 
struction by Public Law 531 of the 84th 
Congress. This project has proven its 
feasibility and has been recommended by 
the Department of the Interior and was 
in the President’s budget request to 
Congress. 

The folks in this district have entered 
into repayment contracts that have been 
approved. The project has passed every 
test required by the Department of the 
Interior and the Bureau of the Budget 
and this year they asked for $1,100,009 
to get construction started. 

It is different than some projects in 
that there is very little flood control in 
its plans. As you know, flood control is 
nonreimbursable and in some projects 
it is quite a large sum. 

Under reclamation law, the farmers 
receiving the water have agreed to pay 
back as much as they can under recla- 
mation law. That has been reclamation 
law for many years. 

The project consists of a dam built on 
the Snake River, known as Merritt Dam. 
There is ample water in the Snake River 
for the project. There is good soil and 
good people ready to utilize the water in 
this semiarid section. 

Nebraska, in this area, has been visited 
with severe drought for several years. 
When the project is completed, it would 
relieve the drought situation and make 
this community a thriving, productive 
one because of the new security and new 
wealth created by the production of new 
erops from the irrigated area. 

The Appropriations Committee for 
Public Works has seen fit to disallow the 
budget estimate of $1,100,000 to get this 
project started. They say this, in part: 
Testimony received by the committee in- 
dicates that an increase in income of $53.92 
per acre will result through application of 
irrigation water to the land. 


They further state: 

Repayment from the land is only about 30 
percent, leaving 70 percent of the total re- 
payment allocation to be made up from the 
Missouri River Basin power revenues. 


The committee further says: 

They are concerned about the amount of 
irrigation repayment obligations being 
loaded on the income from the sale of power 
in the basin. In the case of this particular 
project the committee fails to understand 
why more favorable repayment contracts re- 
quiring a larger repayment on the part of 
the beneficiaries of irrigation cannot be 
arranged. 


I would point out to the honorable 
committee that of all the projects in the 
Missouri River Basin, those in Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Nebraska, that the average repay- 
ment by irrigated land is about 17 per- 
cent. In the project approved in the 
upper Colorado River Basin last year, 
the repayment from irrigated land is 
about 12 percent. Actually, the repay- 
ment of $8.82 per acre is more than that 
estimated by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Bureau of Reclamation officials 
tell me that the repayment contracts for 
the Ainsworth and Farwell projects are 
among the best in the Missouri River 
Basin States. They point out that the 
Ainsworth project pays back 30 percent 
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of the cost while the balance comes 
from the Missouri River Basin account. 
I think those figures are correct. But 
we do have some projects in the Mis- 
souri River Basin that the irrigators pay 
back as little as 10 percent. The bal- 
ance being credited to flood control, fish 
and wildlife and from power revenue 
received from the basin. 

There is little flood control in the 
Ainsworth project. I am sure my col- 
leagues understand that when flood- 
control money is in an irrigation project 
it is not paid back. 

Under reclamation law, the farmers 
pay back as much as they can. In the 
case of the Ainsworth project all moneys 
will be paid back over a period of 50 
years. That part charged to power is 
paid back with interest. 

I am making an appearance before 
the committee in the other body and I 
hope that when they put the moneys 
back in the bill for the Ainsworth proj- 
ect, the conferees will consider the facts 
relative to the Ainsworth project. Again 
I repeat that their report of the repay- 
ment of 30 percent is far above the av- 
erage in the Missouri River Basin. 

Of course, it is hard for the folks in 
the Ainsworth project to understand 
why the Committee on Appropriations 
disapproved their project since they 
have met all of the requirements made 
by the legislative committee, the De- 
partment of Interior, and the Bureau 
of the Budget. This includes a repay- 
ment contract. 

I would point out to the committee, on 
pages 886 and 887 of the hearings that 
the benefit-cost ratio, as estimated by the 
Reclamation Bureau, was 1.62:1, and all 
other benefits in which the Corps of 
Engineers are figured into the benefit- 
cost ratio the testimony on page 887 
shows it to be 1.5:1. The benefit-cost 
ratio of the Ainsworth project is listed on 
page 890 to be 2.16:1. In other words, 
the Ainsworth project, which had budget 
approval, has a better benefit-cost ratio 
than the average for the Missouri River 
Basin. 

The people of the district can hardly 
understand the action of the committee 
because they have complied with all the 
legislative requests, including repayment 
contracts. The project was approved by 
the Department of the Interior and was 
in budget requests. There is ample 
water; there is good land and good peo- 
ple to work the land. Perhaps someone 
on the committee will be able to offer 
an explanation as to why this project has 
been refused. They should also tell Con- 
gress and the people what is necessary in 
order that it be approved. 

The only conclusion I can reach is that 
the committee was unable to understand 
the merits of the project because of the 
poor showing made by the Bureau of 
Reclamation witnesses. 

The people of the district will appear 
before the other body, along with Sena- 
tors and Members of Congress, and it is 
our hope that a better presentation can 
be made and placed in the bill when con- 
sidered by the other body. I am confi- 
dent. this will be done and when the bill 
comes back to conference the project will 
be given the green light. 
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Freedom’s Open Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of an 
address which I delivered at Duluth, 
Minn., on June 16, 1957, before the Mid- 
summer Festival of the Swedish-Ameri- 
can League of Duluth. The address is 
entitled “Freedom’s Open Door.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial on the same general subject, 
published in the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press of June 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FREEDOM’s OPEN DOOR 


(Address by Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, United 
States Senator from Minnesota, before the 
midsummer festival of the Swedish-Ameri- 
can League of Duluth, Duluth, Minn., June 
16, 1957) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, dur- 
ing my years of public service as Governor 
and United States Senator, I have always 
looked forward to my visits to the great port 
city of Duluth. Today I enjoy the special 
honor of participating in your annual Swed- 
ish-American midsummer festival. I have 
joined hands with Swedish Americans on 
numerous occasions in paying tribute to 
Sweden and her people. 

Today in Duluth we recognize that within 
a short time Sweden will be brought into 
direct contact with Duluth as a result of the 
Saint Lawrence Seaway. Duluth stands on 
the threshold of a new and exciting era of 
history. The vast taconite industry has al- 
ready sparked an atmosphere of expansion 
and development which holds great promise 
for years to come. 

The same type of dedication to progress 
has made Sweden a great nation. Today the 
Swedish people enjoy their continued free- 
dom; a high standard of living; and a posture 
of independence. At the same time, these 
people look back upon hundreds of years of 
continuous economic and industrial develop- 
ment. 

I also know from conversations with people 
from Sweden, that they are proud of the 
close and friendly association of their nation 
with the United States. I also know that 
they are particularly proud of the great con- 
tributions which men and women of Swedish 
descent have made toward the development 
of our own great Nation. It is this type of 
people who came to Minnesota years ago 
and dedicated themselves to the transforma- 
tion of a wilderness into a vigorous and pros- 
perous State. All of this has been done in 
less than 100 years. 

We must not forget that it was Sweden 
which was the first nation, not engaged in 
the Revolutionary War, which recognized 
the independence and equality of the United 
States. It was a Swede, John Hanson, who 
was first President of the United States in 
Congress assembled. It is also worthy of note 
that one of the very first permanent settle- 
ments in this country was a colony of Swedes 
on the shores of Delaware. 

As we pay tribute to Sweden on this day, 
we can observe the leadership of Sweden in 
world affairs through the work of Dag Ham- 
marskjold as Secretary General of the United 
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Nations. It is this type of sensitivity to 
changing world conditions which sets Swe- 
den apart as a nation dedicated to the cause 
of freedom and independence. 

But there is another common bond which 
Duluth and its citizens enjoy with Sweden 
and her people. That is the activity of 
oceangoing trade. As I have said it is just 
a matter of months before Duluth will have 
direct access to world ports. 

Trade and commercial intercourse between 
nations has always been a vital factor in 
the history of nations and in the lives of 
their people. There is no nation capable of 
sustaining itself completely without trade 
with other nations. The degree of depend- 
ency upon trade with foreign nations will 
vary with the different countries of the 
world. But every nation to a certain ex- 
tent depends upon trade for its continued 
existence and progress. 

Today, we live in a world sharply divided 
between free people; people dominated by 
Communist control; and people who are as 
yet uncommitted to either of the first two 
groups. 

It is a paradox of our times that two of 
the leading issues today should be disar- 
mament on the one hand and the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons for war on the 
other hand. 

The United States has taken the initia- 
tive at the current London talks on disar- 
mament. For the first time in 10 years we 
have some reason to hope that we may be 
entering a period when the first step might 
be taken toward a genuine disarmament 
agreement. It is a source of pride and satis- 
faction to Minnesotans that one of its sons, 
Harold Stassen, has emerged as a dynamic 
and forceful spokesman for the entire free 
world on the subject of disarmament. 

At the same time, the Congress of the 
United States is reviewing the hazard of 
nuclear testing of weapons for war and is 
engaged in studying a request for a $38 bil- 
lion defense budget. 

One can see by this set of circumstances 
that this is not the day for timid leadership. 
It is a day when we need all of the vigor and 
vision which was displayed in the fighting 
of the Revolutionary War and in the sub- 
sequent establishment of a great nation 
through the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. . 

There is one issue which has emerged to 
tax all of our resources and initiative. That 
is the subject of trade with Red China and 
the Russian satellite countries by the nations 
of the free world. 

Within the past 2 weeks, our ally Great 
Britain announced to the world that she was 
going to relax her restrictions against trade 
with Red China. Other nations of the free 
world have followed suit. This action was 
not taken in defiance of the United States, 
but as a matter of economic necessity. Once 
again it has been demonstrated that nations 
must open up channels of trade in order to 
gain economic and social progress. At the 
present time the United States follows a 
policy of no trade with Red China. -However, 
at his press conference the other day the 
President stated that trade could not be per- 
manently restricted and rejected. President 
Eisenhower realizes that we cannot forever 
succeed in keeping the avenues of trade with 
the China mainland closed. 

The time has come when we must conduct 
an extensive and thorough reevaluation of 
our trade policy in Asia. I do not propose 
for a moment that we should all of a sudden 
throw open the doors of trade to Red China. 

At the present time, Red China is holding 
eight American civilians. They refuse to re- 
lease 4 Catholic missionaries, 2 American 
businessmen, and 2 Department of the Army 
civilians who crashed in North Korea. 

In addition there are 450 American soldiers 
who were known to be alive after capture 
and who are held by Communist China. We 
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have insisted on an accounting for each of 
them to determine their status. Communist 
China has not met our requests for informa- 
tion concerning these soldiers. 

Until such time as Communist China has 
accounted for these people and is ready to 
negotiate their release, I submit that we 
should retain our policy of no trade with the 
Government of Red China. 

However, I believe that with patience and 
through diplomatic negotiation that we may 


‘be able to obtain freedom for these people, 


Communist China must demonstrate by co- 
operation and action its good faith in dealing 
with our Government. 

Therefore, I believe that the following 
five-point plan of action is needed in order 
for the United States to deal with the issue 
of trade with China: 

1. The continued negotiation by our Gov- 
ernment for the release of persons held by 
Red China. 

2. A demonstration by Red China by deeds 
her willingness to negotiate in good faith 
with the free nations. 

3. The admission of American newsmen 
into Red China. 

4. A complete analysis and reappraisal of 
our trade policies in regard to Red China 
and Russian satellites. 

5. Continued support through economic 
aid and assistance to our key Asian allies 
such as South Korea, Japan, Formosa, 
Thailand, Vietnam and others. 

I realize that the success of this proposal 
depends upon the willingness of Communist 
China to open up doors to the outside world 
and to bury its deep seated antagonism to 
the spirit of freedom and independence. 

The admission of newsmen to Red China 
would expose the economy and social life 
of the Chinese Communists to the Free 
World. We would be the recip: ats of a 
storehouse of valuable information. Com- 
munist China would be thrown into the 
spotlight of direct news reporting. Nego- 
tiations should be commenced immediately 
to allow American reporters to work in safety 
within the boundaries of Red China. 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee is about to begin extensive 
hearings into the subject of actual trade 
with Communist China. There is strong 
feeling in Congress that such a study is 
overdue. 

After considerable thought and investiga- 
tion of my own on this subject, I have come 
to the conclusion that such a review is a 
necessity. 

Continued economic and technical assist- 
ance to our Asian allies is of utmost impor- 
tance. Since 1950 we have delivered over $7 
billion in aid to these nations. 

The success of this program is dramati- 
cally illustrated by the accomplishments in 
Vietnam in the past 3 years. During these 
short 36 months that nation has been trans- 
formed from a war ravaged country into a 
strong anti-Communist stronghold. The 
economic progress and the improvement in 
the living standards of the Vietnamese people 
have caused many Asian leaders to examine 
closely the advantage which the free world 
has to offer. 

One of the most important links with 
freedom in Asia is found in Japan today. 
Here is a nation which has been transformed 
from an enemy of the United States to a 
friend and ally in the short span of 15 
years. Today Japan has a population of 90 
million crowded into an area about the size 
of the State of Montana. Japan has very few 
natural resources. Only about 16 percent of 
the total land area is suitable for cultiva- 
tion. Japan must import 20 percent of the 
food necessary to feed her people. In order 
to pay for these imports, Japan must ex- 
port. She has few raw materials to export. 
Therefore, Japan must export finished goods 
and in order to do that she must import 
most of the raw materials necessary for their 
manufacture, 
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The merchandise trade deficit in 1956 was 
$729 million as compared with $461 million 
in 1955. Japan has experienced a sharp rise 
in the imports of textile materials, metal 
ores, scrap, mineral fuels, chemicals, and 
machinery. 

Successful trade is a necessity for Japan. 
At the present time much of her trade is 
with the United States. However, histori- 
cally, one of Japan’s natural trade areas has 
been the China mainland. Ido not propose 
to predict how long Japan can continue to 
avoid trade relations with Red China. This 
demonstrates again the importance of re- 
evaluating our own trade relations with the 
Communist regime in China. 

We must maintain Japan as a strong and 
friendly ally in Asia. To do otherwise would 
be to court Communist aggression in this 
key area of the world. 

Great Britain is faced with a situation 
similar to Japan’s. It is an island nation 
of small land area and with a large con- 
centrated population. History reveals that 
Great Britain’s strength as a nation depends 
upon successful trade policy. Lacking in 
natural resources she must rely upon trade 
to receive the raw materials necessary to 
manufacture and produce items of export. 
To deny Great Britain the right to expand 
her trade would be to weaken our strongest 
ally in Europe both economically and as a 
world power in the battle against commu- 
nism. 

Today the people of the world stand in the 
twilight zone between annihilation and dis- 
armament. They do not want to live in a 
world of tension and fear. They are asking 
for leadership which will carry them into an 
era of peace and independence. The United 
States as a leader of the free forces has 
demonstrated on numerous occasions that 
it is willing to cooperate in the development 
of a framework for a just peace. 

We ask Russia and Communist-dominated 
countries to act in good faith and to demon- 
strate by constructive action that they are 
willing to accept disarmament and peace as 
the most urgent goals of our time. Red 
China must show to the world that she is 
responsible and reliable in her leadership. 
The first step in this direction can be taken 
by the release of American citizens and 
soldiers. 

I know that the administration and the 
Congress will continue the type of leadership 
which will demonstrate again our dynamic 
role of a world leader dedicated to the open- 
ing of freedom’s door to all peoples of the 
world. 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press of 
June 17, 1957] 


THYE REALISTIC IN VIEWS ON RED CHINA 
PROBLEM 


Senator EDWARD J. THYE proposes a re- 
evaluation of some United States policies 
in Asia, including the matter of trade rela- 
tions with Red China. His suggestions have 
much merit. 

Great Britain and other western nations 
friendly to the United States have decided 
to permit trade with Red China on a similar 
basis as with Russia and her European satel- 
lites. President Eisenhower has stated that 
complete trade barriers against mainland 
China cannot be kept indefinitely by nations 
normally dependent upon international com- 
merce. 

In his address to the Swedish American 
League of Duluth Sunday, Senator THYE 
said that the present United States trade 
ban should be maintained until the Com- 
munist government has released all Ameri- 
cans still held prisoner. Meanwhile, he 
urges “a complete analysis and reappraisal 
of our trade policies in regard to Red China 
and Russian satellites.” The inference is 
that if China shows good faith in the matter 
of prisoners, this country should be pre- 
pared to consider liberalizing commercial 
relations. 
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Senator THYE also gave strong support to 
admission ef American correspondents to 
the Chinese mainland, which is refused by 
Secretary of State Dulles. On this matter 
both Minnesota Senators are in agreement, 
for Senator HUMPHREY has criticized the 
Dulles position for some time. 

The general program put forward by Sen- 
ator THYE is constructive and recognizes the 
realities of the Asian situation and of inter- 
national trade. He points out that both 
Japan and Great Britain historically have 
helped support themselves by trade with 
the Chinese mainland. Policies which tend 
to weaken these allies may prove an aid to 
communism in the long run. As Senator 
THYE puts the case: “To deny Great Britain 
the right to expand her trade would be to 
weaken our strongest ally in Europe both 
economically and as a world power in the 
battle against communism.” 

Arguing the advantages of sending Amer- 
ican reporters into Red China, Senator THYE 
says: “The admission of newsmen to Red 
China would expose the economy and social 
life of the Chinese Communists to the free 
world. We would be the recipients of a 
storehouse of valuable information.” 

This great advantage for the American 
cause continues to be lost through the 
obdurate and unrealistic attitude adopted by 
Secretary Dulles. ; 


Why So Interested in Farmers’ Welfare? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of city folks often ask me how 
come I have such a deep interest in the 
farmers’ welfare and security when 
my district is not predominately agri- 
cultural and a marginal farming area 
at most. Many of them wonder: 

First, why I was the first Member of 
Congress to introduce a bill to include 
farmers under the social security pro- 
gram way back in 1943, my first term in 
Congress. 

Second, why I always supported and 
still support 100 percent parity for farm 
products over any plan proposed thus 
far. 

Third, why I voted against continua- 
tion of the new racket called mistaken- 
ly the soil bank program for large cor- 
poration farms. 

Fourth, why I never vote on a basis of 
party line on farm bills but always vote 
for the best interest of the farmers, 
whether it is a Democratic or Republican 
bill. 

Fifth, why I always go all out for sup- 
port of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, and every other agency for rural 
progress. 

Sixth, why my office has processed 
more than 5,000 loans to small family 
farms and goes all out to give any farmer 
who requests it a helping hand. 

In answer I state that I understand 
the farm needs because the first 22 years 
of my life were spent on a small family 
farm. Except during schooling hours, 
the first 22 years of my life I worked on 
my father’s farm. 
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From 7 years of age to 22 I did every 
type of farm work—wmilking cows by 
hand, plowing, seeding, haying, feeding 
chickens and hogs, butchering, thresh- 
ing, hauling, and fertilizing. There is 
not any kind of farm job I did not do 
between 7 and 22 years of age. In fact, 
my entire family life has been centered 
on farming in which I have brothers 
engaged and now own the small family 
homestead farm on which my mother 
lives. This gives me a basis of interest 
and understanding of what farming is, 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


I never could understand why it took 
so long to get farmers under social se- 
curity. During the war years when in- 
come was high it would have heen a 
much better deal. In 1943 I introduced, 
my first term, a bill to bring farmers 
under social security. It took years to 
get it through. Each year the list of 
supporters grew—most of them intro- 
ducing the same bill I introduced in 1943. 
We finally put it over but too late to 
help a lot of needy farmers. 

ONE HUNDRED PERCENT OF PARITY ONLY ANSWER 


I have always supported 100 percent of 
parity as the only answer to the farm 
problem—but with limitations. For in- 
stance, I do not feel that the Govern- 
ment should pay any subsidy, any parity 
or any aid of any kind to any farmers 
whose gross income is over $15,000 per 
year. Any farmer with that kind of gross 
income needs no subsidy or parity or 
Government aid of any nature. 

The chief difficulty with the new soil 
bank program is that it helps the cor- 
poration farmer who needs no help and 
it does nothing for the small family 
farm. How can any intelligent person 
approve a program where the Govern- 
ment pays a corporation farmer from 
$40,000 to $60,000 under the new soil 
bank program. This is preposterous and 
wrong as wrong can be. 

The 90 percent parity program which 
Benson junked cost the taxpayers less 
than half of what the new soil bank 
racket is costing the taxpayers. If we 
had adopted the surplus disposal plan, 
the food stamp plan, and an adequate 
school miik and school lunch program 
earlier, the 90 percent parity program 
would have done the job that needs to 
be done; especially so in the dairy in- 
dustry. 

As the program now stands, the agri- 
cultural program is costing the taxpay- 
ers twice as much as the 90 percent par- 
ity program—the corporation farms are 
draining the United States Treasury and 
the small family farmer gets nothing. 
What a farce. 

I have no objection to the original soil 
conservation program which is avail- 
able to the small family farm. ‘This is 
a good program and I support it. 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND CORPORATION FARMS 
CAUSING ALL THE TROUBLE 


There are about 5 million farms in 
our Nation. Of these 100,000 are large 
corporation farms and 4,900,000 are 
small family farms. The new soil bank 
program is all for saving the 100,000 
corporation farms and doing nothing for 
the 4,900,000 small family farms. The 
100,000 large corporation farms get more 
money from the Treasury than the 
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4,900,000 family farms put together. 
There is no sense to such a program. 
It is unfair to the taxpayer and to the 
family type farmer. 

The solution is simple. It is not the 
small family farm causing the surplus. 
It is the 100,000 large corporation farms 
who cause the surplus. Therefore, if we 
stop any subsidy or payments by the 
Government to these large corporation 
farms to grow what we do not need, we 
can save the small family farm. Who 
can justify paying a city gentleman 
farmer who turns his golf course over to 
the soil bank and collecting $45,000 from 
the Government? ‘This is sheer non- 
sense. If we stop subsidies and parity 
payments to the large 100,000 corpora- 
tion farms and those whose income is in 
excess: of $15,000 we will have gone a 
long way in solving the surplus produc- 
tion problem. 

TOO MUCH POLITICS IN FARM PLANS 


The basic trouble in Washington on 
the farm problem is politics. Most Con- 
gressmen vote on a party basis on farm 
issues. Republicans fight a plan just 
because it is proposed by Democrats and 
vice versa. For instance, even after a 
year of failure of the new soil-bank pro- 
gram, I was asked to vote for it for an- 
other year because it was a Republican 
plan. This I could not do. Playing 
politics with the farmers’ misery is sheer 
nonsense. I have never cast a vote on 
party lines. I ask only one question: Is 
it good or bad for the people of the Na- 
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tion? I do not care whether it is a Re- 
publican or Democratic proposal. If it 
is good, I will vote for it; if it is bad, I 
will vote against it. 

Years ago I proposed a food-stamp 
program for the aged, the veterans, the 
disabled, and the needy. But because it 
was first a Democratic plan the Republi- 
cans opposed it. This type of voting is 
no good for our people. I support the 
food-stamp plan because it is good for 
everyone, and will solve a lot of our 
surplus problem. It will cost far less 
than the new soil-bank racket now go- 
ing on. 

REA AND FHA 

Any agency which really helps the 
family farmer always gets my whole- 
hearted support. I would hate to see 
Wisconsin farmers without REA. They 
would still be milking by lanterns. I 
have always boosted REA because in the 
end it costs the taxpayers nothing and 
it has done more for farming than any- 
thing ever coming out of Washington. 

FHA has also been a wonderful agency 
of help to-farmers. Through my office 
alone more than 5,000 loans were proc- 
essed for farmers. Any farmer needing 
my personal help to give him a boost 
in getting a loan always got it. Not once 
have I let any farmer down when he 
requested m; help. 

MY RECORD 


In my 15 years in Congress not once 
did I ever vote against the interests of 
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the family farmer. My work and vote 
has always been on his side. Whenever 
the farmer needed my help on social 
security, loan, draft, or needing his boy 
home because of some disaster in the 
family, I never let them down. Always 
I went to bat for them and in 95 percent 
of the cases with success. The small 
family farm is the greatest asset our 
Nation has. If we put him out of busi- 
ness the consumer and the taxpayer will 
pay a heavy price. 
THIS Is Not PRINTED OR MAILED AT 
GOVERNMENT EXPENSE 
JUNE 19, 1957. 
Hon. ARTHUR SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR POSTMASTER GENERAL: Enclosed 
is a sample reprint of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. I intend to mail out 100,000 copies 
of same. Realizing the huge deficit in the 
Postal Department, it is not my intention to 
further add to that deficit. 

Under special permit available to any com- 
mercial enterprise, what would be the cost 
of mailing 100,000 of these reprints? What- 
ever the cost is I will make payment to the 
Post Office Department for that amount. 

Since this is a reprint of the official REC- 
ORD, I am aware that I would not have to do 
this. But I will pay for this mailing at the 
regular going commercial rates so as not to 
add to the postal deficit. 

Looking forward to hearing from you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ALVIN E. O’KONSKI, 
Congressman, 10th District of Wis- 
consin, 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 1957 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou, whose love passeth under- 
standing, we are grateful for the un- 
: quenchable impulse toward Thee which 
Thou hast planted in our hearts, and for 
the winged desires and aspirations 
which disturb our lowest moods. From 
the fret and fever of the vexed world’s 
problems, apart from the praise or blame 
of men, we would daily follow the path 
which leads to the quietness and confi- 
dence of Thy presence. 

At this altar of prayer, our arro- 
gance is rebuked and our pride of opin- 
ion is mocked as we confess that we but 
grope in the darkness. We see but as 
in a glass dimly. Our knowledge is par- 
tial, and our judgments fallible. Our 
pilgrim days upon the earth are a 
strange medley of hopes and fears, shad- 
owed by sorrow, sparkling with joy, 
lifted up by gain and triumph, cast down 
by failure and loss. May it all find 
its true meaning in Thy eternal purpose 
for our being, and may there fall upon 
us now a sense of Thy kingdom, and of 
Thy power, and of Thy glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, June 


19, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 8090) making 
appropriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army 
and certain agencies of the Department 
of the Interior, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 196) commemorat- 
ing the week of June 30 through July 
6, the 125th Anniversary of America 
Week, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S.601. An act relating to the charging of 
interest on deposits to the credit of the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7221. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1957, and for other purposes, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8090) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army and cer- 
tain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JonHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under the order entered on 
yesterday, the Senate is to receive the 
Prime Minister of Japan. I should like 
to inquire what the parliamentary situa- 
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tion is. As I understand, the Chair is 
authorized to declare a recess at 12:30 
p. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect; the Chair is authorized to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Thereafter 
the Senate will reconvene, upon the call 
of the Chair. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish all interested Senators to be 
present, so they may advance their view- 
points and protect their interests. I had 
hoped it might be possible—in view of 
our distinguished visitor—to have the 
discussion and the second reading of the 
civil rights bill after 12:30. However, I 
realize the morning-hour situation. 
Therefore, I shall suggest the absence 
of a quorum; and I express the hope 
that the aids of the Senate will notify 
the Members on both sides of the aisle, 
so that all of them may be present, be- 
cause at the conclusion of the quorum 
call, we expect matters of general inter- 
est to come before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside until the civil-rights matter is dis- 
posed of. I hope the Senate will give 
its consent to that request, because 
otherwise at 1 o’clock that procedure 
would be cut off. I believe it would be 
better for the Senate to take up this 
matter after the visit of the Prime 
Minister, rather than before. 

I should like to obtain the consent of 
the Senate, following the recess during 
which the Prime Minister of Japan will 
be received, to have the unfinished busi- 
ness—the Hells Canyon Dam bill— 
temporarily laid aside, and to have the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the civil-rights matter, and to continue 
to consider it until all the questions at 
issue on the matter of either referring 
the civil-rights bill to committee or 
placing it on the calendar are disposed 
of. At the conclusion of that procedure, 
the Senate would return to the con- 
sideration of the Hells Canyon Dam bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think the passage of 
the Hells Canyon Dam bill, the un- 
finished business, is just as important as 
any other measure. For that reason, I 
object now. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to renew my request 
that following the visit of the Prime 
Minister of Japan, the unfinished busi- 
ness, the Hells Canyon bill, be tempo- 
rarily laid aside until we dispose of the 
question of whether the civil rights bill 
should go to the calendar or the com- 
mittee, and that the 1 o’clock provision 
be waived. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I desire to enter on the 
Recorp at this point, not my objection, 
since I am not going to object to the 
request as now worded by the majority 
leader, but my previous statement that 
I would object if the request were that 
the civil rights bill be completely dis- 
posed of. I do not object to the par- 
ticular request now made. I also want 
it plainly understood that in stating 
that I thought the passage of the pend- 
ing bill was important I did not mean 
to convey any idea that I am for or 
against the bill yet, but I was empha- 
sizing it is just as important as the civil 
rights bill. I do not object to the re- 
quest in the words now used by the 
majority leader. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be the usual morning hour, with 
statements limited to 3 minutes, until 
time for the Chair to declare a recess 
or time to recognize me so that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INCREASED 
INDUSTRIAL USE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


A letter from the Chairman and members 
of the President’s appointed Bipartisan 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Commission (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954, RELATING TO IMPORT TAXES ON LEAD 
AND ZINC 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 

to impose import taxes on lead and zinc 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Finance. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERALS RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide a program for the development 
of the minerals resources of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions by 
encouraging exploration for minerals and 
providing for payments as incentives for the 
production of certain minerals, and for other 
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purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF A CERTAIN — 
ALIEN 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a copy of an order suspending deportation 
in the case of Fritz Willy Reinhardt, to- 
gether with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law pertaining to the 
case, and the reason for ordering such sus- 
pension (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO A CERTAIN ALIEN 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of an order granting the application 
for permanent residence filed by Nadina 
Dzirkalis, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
the subject, and the reasons for granting the 
application (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: ` 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution. 11 


“Whereas the State of Louisiana and some 
11 other States have suffered and are suf- 
fering irreparable damage from the imported 
Argentina fire ant (Solenopsis saevissima 
var richteri Forel), the Texas leaf cutting 
ant (Atta Texana or town ant) and other 
ants and pests; and 

“Whereas these ants and pests have de- 
stroyed and are destroying millions of acres 
of farm land, are attacking cattle and are 
threatening the destruction of many miles of 
levees in which the Federal Government has 
a tremendous investment; and 

“Whereas it is imperative that immediate 
action be taken to correct this serious situa- 
tion; and : 

“Whereas the States involved have either 
appropriated. funds for the purpose or are 
considering appropriating funds for this pur- 
pose, but additional money is needed to cor- 
rect the situation; and rik 

“Whereas the United States Congress has 
recognized the gravity of the problem by 
authorizing the United States Department of 
Agriculture to undertake a program for the 
eradication of these ants and pests; and 

“Whereas Federal funds are needed im- 
mediately and urgently to assist the States 
in carrying out an extermination program of 
these ants and pests: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Louisiana, (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be requested and urged to make Fed- 
eral funds available to assist the States in 
carrying on a program of extermination of 
these ants and pests, and an appropriation 
be includec in the pending appropriation biil 
now before the Senate; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable ALLEN J. ELLENDER and the Honorable 
RussELL B. Lone, United States Senators from 
Louisiana, to the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee (Appropriations Com- 
mittee), to the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, and to the Secretary 
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of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
“LETHER E. FRAZAR, 
“Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate. i 
A “ROBT. RUEGLLE, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


Two resolutions of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“Legislative Resolution 43 


“Whereas the members of our armed forces 
serving abroad, their civilian components 
and the dependents of each, are now subject 
to the criminal jurisdiction of more than 
fifty countries in which they may be on 
duty, by reason of the NATO Status of 
Forces Treaty, the administrative agreement 
with Japan, and executive agreements with 
other nations; and 

“Whereas these agreements penalize our 
servicemen for foreign service by depriving 
them of many of the rights granted by our 
Constitution, which they are sworn to de- 
fend; and 

“Whereas it is impossible for any service- 
man accused of transgression in a foreign 
country to receive a fair and impartial trial 
because of the varying systems of jurispru- 
dence which make it impossible for him to 
receive the protection of all of the rights 
and guaranties which our Constitution gives 
to every citizen, and because of the prejudice 
and animosity sometimes existing against 
our men; and 

“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States to direct 
the President to seek a modification of all 
such agreements so that the United States 
may regain exclusive jurisdiction over the 
members of its Armed Forces for all purposes 
or if such a modification is refused, then 
to terminate or denounce the agreements 
according to the terms of each: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska, That the members of this body 
deplore the arrangements now existing 
which make service in our Armed Forces 
abroad a hazard by depriving our service- 
men, their civilian components and depend- 
ents of each, of the rights and guaranties 
of our Constitution when they are stationed 
in other lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to immedi- 
ately enact the legislation now pending or 
similar legislation which will secure a modi- 
fication or denunciation of the provisions of 
the NATO Status of Forces Treaty and ail 
other agreements which surrender to foreign 
nations criminal jurisdiction over our serv- 
icemen; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to all Senators 
and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and filed with 
the clerk of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. 

“DWIGHT W. BURNEY, 
“President of the Legislature. 

“I Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legisla- 
tive Resolution 43, which was passed by the 
Legislature of Nebraska in 68th regular ses- 
sion on the 12th day of June 1957. 

“Huco F. SREB, 
“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


“Legislative Resolution 46 


“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States, legislation in- 
ciuding S. 2014, H. R. 7574, and H. R. 7642 
which would change the method of com- 
puting the basic pay for members of the 
Armed Forces; and 
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“Whereas the Military Establishment is 
desperately in need of a means for attract- 
ing and retaining persons with scientific, 
professional, combat leadership, and man- 
agement skills necessary to maintain a de- 
terrent power during these times of advanc- 
ing technology and threat of aggression; 
and 

“Whereas the Armed Forces do not pres- 
ently have the means to enter into com- 
petition for trained personnel urgently 
needed for the defense of this country, 
and a significant factor in their inability 
to do so is the inadequacy of the present 
ceompensation practices now in use; and 

“Whereas the proposed changes in the mil- 
itary pay structure are based on merit rather 
than longevity, will bring military pay more 
in line with the pay standards of industry, 
will offer first termers greater reenlistment 
incentives, and will relate pay more closely 
to the actual contribution of the individual 
in the service; and 

“Whereas the change in pay structure, 
such as that proposed in S. 2014, H. R. 7574, 
and H. R. 7642 has the support of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command and the 15th Air Force, 
as well as many other military leaders and 
organizations: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th session assembled, 

“1. That the Legislature of the State of 
Nebraska respectfully memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to take favorable 
action to revise the existing pay structure 
now in use in the Armed Forces along the 
lines proposed in S. 2014, H. R. 7574, and 
H. R. 7642. 

“2. That the clerk of the legislature is 
hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from the State 
of Nebraska in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“JOHN E. BEAVER, 
“Speaker and Acting President of 
the Legislature.” 

“I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true'and correct copy of Legisla- 
tive Resolution 46, which was passed by the 
Legislature of Nebraska in 68th regular ses- 
sion on the 12th day of June, 1957. 

“Huco F. SRB, 
“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the Vir- 
gin Islands; to the Committee on Interior 
erd Insular Affairs: 


“Bill 484 


“Resolution to petition the Congress of the 
United States to provide for the continu- 
ation of the so-called double (ii) funds 
by amending section 28 (e) (ii) of the 
Revised Organic Act for the Virgin Islands 


“Whereas there is a definite need to im- 
plement the 5-year, $10 million program, 
better known as the Governor Harwood pro- 
gram, which provided for the building of 
hospitals, schools, highways, sewers, and 
other essential public improvements in the 
Virgin Islands, which improvements during 
the past few years have contributed im- 
mensely to the health, well-being, and hap- 
piness of the people of the Virgin Islands; 
and 

“Whereas these improvements while rais- 
ing the standards of living of the people 
to a much higher level have substantially 
increased local governmental operational 
costs and maintenances of these many mod- 
ern and improved facilities; and 

“Whereas it is essential that certain rey- 
enue-producing public improvements be un- 
dertaken such as the development of water 
resources, airports, harbor improvements, 
and roads and highways, which will con- 
tribute toward the economic potential of the 
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Virgin Islands to a point of self-sufficiency; 
and 

“Whereas it is the expressed desire of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands to cooper- 
ate and work closely with the Department of 
Interior in developing a definite program for 
these essential public projects, and for the 
wise use of such funds: Now, therefore, be 
it 


“Resolved and it is hereby resolved by the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands, 


“1. Petition is hereby made to the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend section 
28 (e) (ii) of the Revised Organic Act for 
the Virgin Islands, Public Law 517, 83d Con- 
gress, approved July 22, 1954, to provide for 
the continuation of these (ii) funds beyond 
the June 30, 1956, limitation. 

“2. That the funds be used exclusively for 
the development of revenue-producing pub- 
lic improvement projects such as water re- 
sources, harbor improvement, airport devel- 
opments, roads and highways in accordance 
with a master plan to be developed and 
adopted jointly between the Government of 
the Virgin Islands and the Department of 
Interior. 

“3. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, Pres- 
ident of the Senate, Speaker of the- House, 
Secretary of Interior, chairman and members 
of the Senate and House Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands. 

“Thus passed by the Legislature of 
Virgin Islands on June 4, 1957. 

“Witness our hands and the seal of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands this 5th day 
of June A. D. 1957. i 
“AUBREY A. ANDUZE, 

“President. 
“Joun D. MERWIN, ; 
“Legislative Secretary. 
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SATURDAY CLOSING OF POST 
OFFICES—MEMORIAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was glad 
to hear today from William Huffman, Jr., 
of the Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune, 
with regard to the serious problem pre- 
sented to the Nation’s daily newspapers 
by the prospective closing of post offices 
on Saturdays. 

Mr. Huffman, speaking on behalf of 
the Daily Newspaper League of my State, 
points out the tremendous inconvenience 
which such closing would cause. 

It is my earnest hope that the Satur- 
day closings can be avoided, that suffi- 
cient appropriations will be available to 
rover this necessary Department func- 

ion. 

I should like to endorse, too, the two 
other propositions stated by the league. 
I, too, believe that we should determine 
that the post office is basically a service 
institution. 

_ Naturally, I do not want to see enor- 
mous postal deficits, but I do want to 
see the concept that the post office exists 
basically to serve 170 million Americans, 

And, secondly, I endorse the concept 
that there must be the most careful 
cost accounting so that we know. pre- 
cisely, by the most accurate yardsticks 
available, how much each class of mail 
is costing, with a minimum of guesswork 
and a maximum of accuracy. 

I present the telegram from Mr. Huff- 
man, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp, and be 
thereafter referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, 
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There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., 
June 19, 1957. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League op- 
poses an anticipated decision by Postmaster 
General Summerfield to discontinue Satur- 
day delivery of the mail. Refusal by the 
United States post office to perform this func- 
tion would greatly inconvenience users and 
patrons of the mails. Combined with the 
proposed increases in postal rates, discon- 
tinuance of Saturday delivery. would make 
even less sense. The Wisconsin Daily News- 
paper League also believes: (1) a basic de- 
termination should be made as to whether 
the United States post office is a business or a 
service, and (2) a correct apportionment 
should be made for all United States post 
office costs, including correct apportionment 
of the costs of handling daily newspapers in 
second-class mail. 

WILLIAM HUFFMAN, Jr., 
President Wisconsin Daily News- 
paper League. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY COMMEM- 
ORATIVE STAMP—RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive from the Massena, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, a reso- 
lution endorsing the idea of a first-class 
commemorative postage stamp to he 
issued jointly by the United States and 
Canada to commemorate the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Massena, of course, is a center of sea- 
way activity, and it is most natural that 
this significant proposal emanates from 
that fine community. 

I present the resolution, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A Resolution Passed at a Meeting of the Mas- 
sena Chamber of Commerce Board of Di- 
rectors, Massena, N. Y., June 6, 1957 
Whereas the St. Lawrence Seaway, a joint 

undertaking of the Governments of the 

United States and Canada is the greatest 

peacetime project ever attempted by two 

great nations; and 

Whereas some sort of permanent 
memento to this unprecedented accomplish- 
ment would have incalculable value as a 
symbol of international cooperation and 
friendship; and 

Whereas some action on the matter has 
already been taken by Congressman FRANK 
T. Bow, of Ohio, Lloyd C. Merriman, of 
Florida, the Post Office Department and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp.: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Massena Chamber of 
Commerce unanimously endorses the idea 
of a first-class postage commemorative sea- 
way stamp to be issued jointly by the United 
States and Canada; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Massena Chamber of 
Commerce continually assist in bringing 
this matter to the attention of all proper 
and responsible governmental officials so 
that the purpose of this resolution might 
be accomplished by June of 1959, the ap- 
proximate date of the formal seaway opening. 

DANIEL O. SHEETS, 

President and Chairman of the Board. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 98. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and operation of a mining and metal- 
lurgical research establishment in the State 
of Minnesota (Rept. No. 474); and 

H.R. 3477. An act relating to moneys re- 
ceived from mineral lands in Alaska (Rept. 
No. 475). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 6189. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, anc for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 476). 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE PROVISIONS OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Finance, I report favor- 
ably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
7238) to amend the public assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act so 
as to provide for a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds for medical 
and other remedial care, and I submit 
a report (No. 473) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent to file minority and sup- 
plemental views thereon, and ask that 
they be printed as a part of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Virginia. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2343. A bill for the relief of Nuvart 
Donikian; 

S. 2344. A bill for the relief of Demetra 
Burtzos and her minor child, Theodore 
Burtzos; 

S. 2345. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Marino Pappa; 

S. 2346. A bill for the relief of Lucy Hed- 
wig Schultz; and 

S. 2347. A bill for the relief of Lilia Sanga 
(also known as Lydia Sanga) and Felicitas D. 
Tobias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2348. A bill to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia teachers retirement and 
annuity fund, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2849. A bill to facilitate the conduct of 
fishing operations in the Territory of Alaska, 
to promote the conservation of fishery re- 
sources thereof, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2350. A bill for the relief of Ilona 

Pusztai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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CONSERVATION OF FISHERY 
RESOURCES OF ALASKA 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to facilitate the conduct 
of fishing operations in the Territory of 
Alaska, to promote the conservation of 
fishery resources thereof, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2349) to facilitate the con- 
duct of fishing operations in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, to promote the conserva- 
tion of fishery resources thereof, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
MaGnuson,.by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 14, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D C. . 
- DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill to facilitate the conduct of 
fishing operations in the Territory of Alaska, 
to promote the conservation of fishery re- 
sources thereof, and for other purposes. 

We shall appreciate the reference of this 
proposed bill to the appropriate committee 
for consideration. We recommend that it be 
enacted. 

This proposed legislation contains four 
separate items relating to the conduct of 
fishing operations in the Territory of Alaska. 
As hereafter indicated, we feel that various 
provisions of the law now in effect with re- 
spect to fishing operations in Alaska require 
amendment. An explanation of the various 
items of the bill is as follows: 

Subsection (a) of this proposed legislation 
provides that section 2 of the act of June 6, 
1924 (48 Stat. 464, 465), relating to the 
escapement in certain instances of a portion 
of the salmon runs in the waters of Alaska 
shall be repealed. The provision that would 
be repealed by this subsection requires an 
escapement of 50 percent of the salmon runs 
in streams where weirs are operated, and 
declares the intent of Congress to be that the 
minimum escapement of salmon shall not be 
less than 50 percent of the run. This pro- 
vision is too inflexible. Our experience indi- 
cates that an escapement of 50 percent may 
be wholly inadequate in some instances 
when the runs are small.- It may be excessive 
and wasteful when the runs are large. Con- 
sequently, we believe that the circum- 
stances in each case should govern the pro- 
portion of the escapement. 

Subsection (b) of this proposed legislation 
would revise slightly the statutory provision 
that requires a weekly closed period of 36 
hours concerning the taking of salmon in 
Alaska except certain prescribed methods. 
As revised, the exact time each week when 
the 36-hour closure vould be effective would 
be left to regulation by the Secretary. The 
subsection provides that hereafter the regu- 
lation of the fishery and the establishment 
of closed periods shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior consistent with the 
need of conservation of the fishery and the 
public interest therein. : 
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Existing law provides for a 36-hour weekly 
closed period for all salmon fishing, except 
trolling, in the period from 6 p. m. Saturday 
` to 6 a. m. of the Monday following. Weekly 
closed periods are an effective means of se- 
curing an escapement of some runs of salmon. 
The inflexibility of the existing provision, 
with reference to the hour of commencement, 
makes patrol costly and, at times, impossible 
or ineffectual. 

Subsection (c) of this proposed legislation 
relates to the possession or disposal of fish 
taken in violation of law. Enforcement of 
the fishery laws in general is difficult and 
we believe that a provision of this type will 
facilitate such enforcement. 

Existing law, and the regulations author- 
ized thereby, relate primarily to the capture 
of fish. No penalties are provided by these 
statutes for anything but the illegal taking 
of ‘fish, unless the resulting products are 
subsequently transported in interstate com- 
merce which is extremely difficult and costly 
to control. We believe that illegal fishing 
itself could be more effectively controlled if 
the law also prohibited the possession of 
illegally caught fish. 

Subsection (d) of this proposed legislation 
would amend section 4 of the act of June 26, 
1906, as amended, for the protection and 
regulation of the fisheries of Alaska, so as to 
provide that hereafter it shall be unlawful 
to fish for, take, or kill, by any means, for 
sale or other commercial purposes, any sal- 
mon of any species in any of the creeks, 
streams, or rivers of Alaska, or within 500 
yards of the mouth thereof, except that such 
limitation shall not be applicable to the 
Karluk, Ugashik, Yukon, and Kuskokwim 
Rivers. The effect of this proposed revision 
in the act of June 26, 1906, as amended, is to 
prohibit fishing inside the mouths of salmon 
streams by means of hand rod, spear, or gaff 
for commercial purposes. While of no con- 
sequence in 1924, when the salmon runs were 
in good condition and the price paid for fish 
was very low, these methods frequently are 
employed profitably today with serious dam- 
age to runs in particular streams. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENTS 
ON WIDER USE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
one of my constituents wrote to me on 
a very important subject which well 
merits our thoughtful consideration in 
the field of international relations. 

This constituent, in Wausau, Wis., 
recommended that the United States 
intensify its efforts to secure more fre- 
quent use of the excellent facilities avail- 
able to it through the International 
Court of Justice. 

I brought my constituent’s letter to the 
attention of Mr. Loftus Becker, the newly 
confirmed Legal Adviser to the State 
Department. Mr. Becker promptly re- 
sponded this morning, pointing out the 
Department’s deep interest in this sub- 
ject. He pointed up America’s fine rec- 
ord in seeking greater use of the Court. 
He cited the fact that the big problem is, 
of course, encouraging the nations which 
are parties to a dispute to accept the 
jurisdiction of the Court. I believe that 
Mr. Becker’s reply will be of interest to 
my colleagues. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that letter be printed at this point 
in the body of the RECORD. i 
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In conclusion, I wish to say that I hope 
our Government will continue to bend 
its efforts toward this worthy goal so 
that law will rule in the world, rather 
than brute force or merely the over- 
powering economic and political strength 
of one nation as against a weaker nation. 

I hope the United States will continue 
to set a worthy example, and that in all 
cases where the Court should have juris- 
diction in disputes involving ourselves 
we will accept such jurisdiction in the 
interest of international harmony and 
sound relations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1957. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: I am writing in 
reply to your letter of June 14, 1957, which 
enclosed a letter and newspaper clipping 
sent to you by one of your constituents. He 
proposed a much larger use of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, and the establish- 
ment of enforcement machinery to carry out 
the Court’s decisions. 

The Department of State fully agrees on 
the desirability of more frequent resort to 
this Court for the settlement of interna- 
tional legal disputes. The United States has 
been a party in two of the contentious cases 
which have been heard by the Court, and 
has participated—by the submission of a 
brief, the presentation of oral argument, or 
both—in all of the advisory opinion cases 
put before the Court. This Government has 
filed applications in several other conten- 
tious cases against governments causing loss 
or damage to this country in incidents in- 
volving the forcing down of United States 
aircraft. Unfortunately, none of the re- 
spondent governments in these cases has 
been willing to accept the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion, with the result that it has been im- 
possible to secure impartial adjudications on 
the merits. 

We continue to work, however, for greater 
use of the International Court of Justice, 
and encourage other countries to submit 
their legal disputes to this Court in cases 
where other means of settlement seem un- 
availing. In both bilateral and multilateral 
treaties and other international agreements, 
provisions are now very often included for 
the resolution of questions of interpretation 
and application by the International Court 
of Justice. 

At the same time, it must be recognized 
that not every international dispute is suited 
for judicial determination. Nonlegal dis- 
putes, on political or economic questions, 
cannot be dealt with effectively by a judicial 
tribunal. Among the problems mentioned 
by your constituent, it might be observed 
that some aspects of the Suez Canal ques- 
tion could appropriately be referred to the 
Court. Some of the other questions must be 
left to negotiation, with the assistance per- 
haps of mediation or of debate and recom- 
mendation in United Nations political 
bodies, such as the Security Council and the 
General Assembly. 

He wrote also of the need for machinery 
to enforce the decisions of the International 
Court of Justice. Actually, article 94 in the 
Charter of the United Nations gives the 
Security Council the power to take what- 
ever measures may be required for giving 
effect to judgments of the Court. There is, 
of course, the problem of the veto in the 
Security Council. However, it has been the 
general, though not universal, experience 
that once contending governments have sub- 
mitted a legal dispute to impartial judicial 
determination they are prepared to abide by 
the decision and do in fact carry it out. It 
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appears, therefore, that the principal difi- 
culty today lies in obtaining jurisdiction 
rather than in enforcement. Jurisdiction 
can only be acquired by the Court through 
the grant of national governments. 

The Department appreciates learning of 
your constituent’s interest in this problem. 
As you have so aptly pointed out, greater 
use of the International Court of Justice by 
the community of nations is a matter of 
patient, longtime education. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOFTUS BECKER, 
The Legal Adviser. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK ON THE 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to mention at this point in the 
Recorp that recently a group of business 
and industrial leaders of my State visited 
some of the construction work at the 
seaway. They made the trip under the 
auspices of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce. 

I had hoped to accompany them on the 
trip because, from all the descriptions 
I have heard, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
construction job is one of the most awe- 
some sights in the world to behold. It 
is a tremendous engineering undertaking, 
and folks generally may not realize all 
the enormous natural obstacles which 
had to be overcome. 

The Milwaukee Journal has published 
several articles dealing with the reac- 
tions of some of the visitors to the sea- 
way site. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
of the articles be printed at this point 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 13, 
1957] 


MOUNTAIN oF STATISTICS AWES SEAWAY VISI- 
TORS—ACRE OF Rock, EARTH 25 Mites HIGH 
Is PICTURED To EXPLAIN PART OF PROJECT 

(By Rod Van Every) 
Massena, N. Y.—Imagine 1 acre of rock and 
earth piled 25 miles high. 
Or a city lot piled 200 miles high. 
Or maybe 70,000 trains, each hauling 100 
freight cars, each car containing 60 tons. 
Those were the kind of statistics that 

Milwaukee’s businessmen tourists of the St. 

Lawrence seaway marveled at Wednesday. 
The figures represent the combined ex- 

cavation accomplished, under way, and to 

be undertaken by United States and Ca- 
nadian agencies in building the new seaway 
and the electric power generating project 
between the Welland Canal and Montreal, 
Quebec. 
USE CHARTERED BUSES 


The actual total excavation, much of it 
by Wisconsin-made equipment, is 400 mil- 
lion tons, or 218 million cubic yards. Much 
of it is dry-land digging; the rest, under- 
water, 

Statistics flew fast as the tourists joggled 
along in 2 chartered Greyhound buses from 
Montreal to Massena and on side jaunts from 
here. But they were taken in stride, as 
was a hot sun and fluffy sky. 

On the way here, the view was of the 
Caughnawaga Reservation, near Montreal, 
populated by the Iroquois Indians, some of 
whom have waxed fat on the sale of land 
for seaway canals. Saved from the dynamite 


‘blasts and power shovels was their St. 


Francis Xavier Church, built in 1725, but 
rescued only by a scant 5 feet or so. 
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READY SINCE 1932 


Between Lakes St. Francis and St. Louis, 
both actually only great widenings of the St. 
Lawrence, the Beauharnois Canal has lain 
ready for the deep seaway since 1932. Mean- 
while, it brought great power to a down- 
river hydroelectric plant, now being enlarged. 

The only project remaining was a pair 
of high-lift locks. Those are under con- 
struction but it hasn’t been easy. 

The Potsdam sandstone in the area is so 
abrasive that power shovel teeth last 1 crew 
shift and drill bits wear out every 8 hours 
as they nibble at a rate of 3 feet an hour. 
In use finally is a new, high-temperature 
jet piercer for drilling explosive holes at 
80 feet an hour. 

At Massena, headquarters of the American 
work in the International Rapids section, 
the Milwaukeeans’ chests began to puff with 
pride. 

WORKS INSPIRE PRIDE 

The massive works—locks, canals, dikes, 
dams—made you proud of your Americans, 
even if Congress did drag its feet on seaway 
approval for many years; even if the Cana- 
dians are doing the bulk of the work. 

The giant Eisenhower lock, in the middle 
of dry land, looks as if it would accept major 
ocean ships tomorrow. The work in progress 
was backfilling, 6 inches at a time and com- 
pacted, to support the high concrete walls 
against the water and ship pressures. The 
lock will contain half a million cubic yards 
of concrete, and Wednesday it was rising in 
“lifts” of 5 feet. There are not many more 
lifts to go. 

At the Grass River lock, which someday 
may be renamed the Wiley-Dondero lock 
in honor of the two men who rammed the 
seaway bill through Congress, the work was 
further behind because of unusual soil con- 
‘ditions. But both will be ready to send 
ships into the canals, dug through pastures 
and forest lands, by the middle of next year. 


FOURTEEN-FOOT DRAFT LIMIT 


The ships, however, will have to pull no 
more than the present 14-foot draft because 
the Canadian seaway works won’t be ready 
for 2514-foot drafts (on 27-foot depths) un- 
til early in the navigation season of 1959. 

Another major project, carried out by On- 
tario and the State of New York, nearly 
brought cheers from the Milwaukee group. 
It was the massive power works which re- 
quired flipping the roaring St. Lawrence 
River around in its course as if it were a boy’s 
mud puddle stream. That was necessary to 
work in the dry. Cofferdams did it and are 
doing it. 

They permitted the construction of half of 
the Long Sault Dam, and they now are serv- 
ing to divert the rushing water so the other 
half can be completed; total length, 2,700 
feet. The Long Sault is only a holding dam, 
flooding out the tumbling Long Sault Rapids, 
up to now a full block to any navigation. 

Downstream is the 3,200-foot-long power 
generating dam, now about half completed. 
When its 63 million cubic yards of excava- 
tion and 4.2 million cubic feet of concrete 
pouring are completed, it will generate 2.2 
million horsepower. 

The Milwaukee visitors noted that the 
Americans used steel forms for concrete 
pouring; the Canadians, timber. 

These dams will flood out thousands of 
acres, including valuable farmlands, cottage 
sites, whole islands, highways, railroads, and 
several communities, especially on the Ca- 
nadian site of the international border. High 
earthen dikes prevent greater flooding and 
hold the pool to sufficient depth for big-ship 
navigation. When everything is in place 
and ready to go—power generation starts 
next year—the power pool will contain a half 
million acre-feet. It will require 3 days to 
fill it. 

Before the tourists fly back to Milwaukee 
Thursday night, they will visit the Iroquois 
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holding dam, lock, and canal, upstream near 
Lake Ontario; meander farther along the 
lovely banks of the St. Lawrence and lunch 
at the exclusive Thousand Island Club at 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 11, 
1957] 


FORTY-FIVE WILL VIEW SEAWAY AREA—Go EAST 
BY PLANE 


Forty-five business and industrial leaders 
and professional men stepped aboard a char- 
tered 4-engine DC-4 Tuesday morning for 
a flight to Montreal, Quebec, and a three day 
tour of the St. Lawrence Seaway and power 
work in Canada and the United States. 

The flight and tour is sponsored by the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 

In the 3 days, the group will inspect, 
from the air, the seaway work in the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River between Lake Ontario and Montreal, 
will be guests of the city of Montreal at a 
civic recognition dinner, tour by bus con- 
struction work in Canada and the State of 
New York and be dinner guests of the city 
of Massena, N. Y., and the Massena Chamber 
of Commerce. The group will return in the 
airliner Thursday night. 

Many of the businessmen will see the 
equipment which their firms manufacture 
working on the massive project. 


SUGGESTED BY OLSEN 


“This trip will provide participants with a 
better knowledge of the significance and the 
magnitude of the seaway project,” said Les- 
ter S. Olsen, association president and presi- 
dent of the Olsen Publishing Co. Olsen sug- 
gested the trip last November. 

Harry C. Brockel, Milwaukee port director 
and a member of the advisory group of the 
Government corporation building the sea- 
way, said the trip should help businessmen 
in preparing for new business generated by 
the deepened channels, canals and locks 
which will permit major ocean vessels to 
come to Milwaukee. 

Making the trip in addition to Olsen and 
Brockel, are William M. Andrae, president of 
the Advance Boiler & Tank Co.; E. J. Mercer, 
general manager of the construction ma- 
chinery division of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co.; Marshal L. Wilcox, vice 
president and general manager of P & V 
Atlas Maritime Corp.; August G. Barkow, 
president, August G. Barkow Manufacturing 
Co.; John C. DeLong, associate editor of Ex- 
cavating Engineer, a trade publication of the 
Bucyrus-Erie Co, l 

Walter H. Stiemke, manager, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.; Floyd J. Kops, of the law firm 
of Charne & Kops; Peter C. Foote, president, 
Cutler-Hammer International; Harold E. 
Hands, assistant cashier, First Wisconsin 
National Bank; Ray C. Fischer, president, Ray 
C. Fischer Co.; Harry G. Bethune, Jr., presi- 
dent, General Steamship Agencies. 

Eugene P. Lawler, an account executive 
with Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc.; Gus- 
tav A. Trepte, president, Globe-Van Doorn 
Corp.; Robert D. Hughes, district manager, 
Grace Line; T. L. Hansen, president, Hansen 
Storage Co.; Joseph N. Hunt, president, 
Hunt Oil Co.; William C. Brice, Milwaukee 
works manager, International Harvester Co.; 
Norman L. Kuehn, board chairman, N. L. 
Kuehn Rubber Co. 


OTHERS IN PARTY 


Charles H. Tasker, assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Leedom O’Connor & Noyes Co.; 
John E. Hueser, general sales manager, Le 
Roi division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co.; 
Ebner F. Luetzow, board chairman, Luetzow 
Industries; John C. Lobb, executive vice 
president, Marine National Exchange Bank, 
Roger N. Christiansen, manager of the for- 
eign trade department, Marshall & Isley 
Bank; Richard J. Murphy, account executive, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
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Robert J. Miller, president, Miller Com- 
pressing Co.; Roy E. Hanson, president, Mil- 
print Overseas Corp.; Joseph F. Cairnes, 
president, Milwaukee Braves; Wallace M. 
Hughes, publisher, Milwaukee Sentinel; Carl 
W. Moebius, Jr., vice president of sales, 
Moebius Printing Co.; B. T. Eagerton, vice 
president in charge of the international 
division, Nordberg Manufacturing Co.; John 
H. May, district sales manager, Northwest 
Orient Airlines. 

Kingston Swallow, chairman of the board, 
Motor Castings Co.; Samuel H. Smith, presi- 
dent, Shore Realty & Insurance Co.; Dr. 
Ralph P. Sproule; George H. Mickow, presi- 
dent, West Shore Transport Co.; Willard T. 
Hansen, president, Wisconsin Independent 
Oil Co., and John A. Seramur, executive vice- 
president, Wisconsin Savings & Loan League; 
Joseph Johnson, Milwaukee Co. 

From the Association of Commerce are Ray 
H. Weisbrod, executive vice president; David 
F. Howe, manager of the foreign trade divi- 
sion; Clarence J. Muth, manager of the air 
service division, and Alfred J. Hudson, 
manager of the membership division. Rep- 
resenting the city of Milwaukee and the 
harbor board are Martin E. Schreiber, presi- 
dent of the common council, and Brockel. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 14, 
1957] 


“NOTHING LIKE Ir,” Say SEAWAY OBSERVERS— 
WEARY BUSINESSMEN RETURN HERE WITH 
NEw UNDERSTANDING OF VAST PROJECT 


(By Rod Van Every) 


Forty-seven weary but inspired Milwaukee 
businessmen roared into General Mitchell 
Field Thursday night after 3 days of tour- 
ing the St. Lawrence Seaway and power proj- 
ects by plane, by bus, by dusty foot. 

They brought with them a new under- 
standing of what all the fighting has been 
about for some 30 years. There was an 
evangelistic glint in their eyes that prom- 
ised a longtime seaway selling job. 

The Milwaukee tourists were not able to 
put their awe at the gigantic project into 
the clean, crisp words they use in their 
annual reports. But they need not have 
felt inadequate. Newspapermen on the trip 
also had trouble finding words to describe 
the seaway-power project. 

The Milwaukeeans were able to muster 
only: 

“Lordy, I didn’t know.” 

“Never saw anything like it.” 

“Terrific.” 

“I wish the whole world could see this.” 


WORLD TO GET LOOK 


In a matter of 2 years or so, much of the 
world—at least the shipping world—will get 
a look at one of the truly great engineering 
feats in the history of the world. Then, 
the $1,100,000,000 combined project. will 
be producing electric power and will be 
open to major ships of the globe. 

The Milwaukee group found two pictures 
at Massena, hub of the works in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section of the St. Lawrence. 

Downstream there were the hydroelectric 
plant, locks, and canals in various stages of 
construction. 

Upstream a house, smack in the middle of 
the narrow road, served as a clear symbol 
of what is to come—fiooding. Where the 
house once stood there will be 25 feet of 
water. Its owner was moving it to higher 
ground. Meanwhile it forced traffic, includ- 
ing the Milwaukeean’s two chartered buses, 
to scurry for cover in farmers’ driveways. 

ALL TOPSY-TURVY 

Everything is topsy-turvy in Massena. 
The tiny city has been inundated by well 
paid workmen. It is fringed by trailer camps. 
Its schools are jammed and its municipal 
facilities taxed to the twanging point. 
House moving is a small part of it. 
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When the last gate on the abuilding dams 
is closed, whole communities will be flooded 
out. Across the river, one of the Canadian 
villages of Iroquois—over which ships will 
soon sail—already has been moved 3 miles 
to high land. Some of Waddington, N. Y., 
will get wet. 

Shipping sources tell the story of an old 
seaway pilot who had been taking his bear- 
ings for years on a red barn. One day he 
grounded his ship. Couldn’t figure out why. 
Found that his familiar landmark had been 
moved a thousand feet. 

The towering piles of rock and earth which 
the Milwaukeeans viewed were dikes to keep 
the power and navigation pool from break- 
ing its bounds. Endlessly, the earth movers, 
trucks, and compactors rolled over them. 

At the Iroquois holding dam, the tourists 
saw a project which will stabilize the whole 
of Lake Ontario, no little feat. Half of the 
dam has been completed and is sending 240,- 
000 cubic feet a second of white water 
through its gates while work continues on 
the other half behind the protection of a 
temporary, earth-filled cofferdam. 

Besides the Canadian’s share of the Iro- 
quois dam, the last lock between the St. 
Lawrence and Lake Ontario was ashaping. 
Near it, in fine contrast, was one of the 21 
tiny locks in the present outdated canal 
system. 

And, as if to salute the visitors, the Ger- 
man motorship Scheersberg entered the 
ancient lock as they watched. It is on its 
first voyage to Milwaukee to start Mediter- 
ranean service for the Ellerman Great Lakes 
line. 

When the deep, 38,000-acre navigation pool 
is formed, the small ships often will be able 
to sail through the old Iroquois lock without 
locking through because its canal will usually 
be at lake level. 

In the Thousand Islands section, where the 
mighty St. Lawrence rolls out of Lake On- 
tario, it appeared that every dredge on the 
Great Lakes was at work chawing out the 
rocky bottom. No wonder there is a dredge 
shortage elsewhere. 


NEED OF FLOOD CONTROL AND 
WATER CONSERVATION PROJ- 
ECTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the damage done by lack of water 
on the one hand and lack of control of 
water on the other has a two-edged bite. 
We have had that knowledge brought 
painfully to our attention in Texas 
recently. 

For 8 years Texas suffered heavily 
from drought. 

For 10 weeks this spring Texas suf- 
fered great loss from recurrent floods. 

Let us examine the nature and extent 
of these losses. They are far-reaching. 

COST OF THE DAMAGE 


It is estimated that the last 5 years 
of drought cost Texas farm interests 
$2.7 billion. 

Property damage done by the floods 
amounts to $70 million, according to the 
Army engineers. 

But that is not by any means the full 
extent of the loss. During the 10 weeks 
of floods Texas lost some 25 million acre- 
feet of water into the Gulf of Mexico. 
If a value of only 5 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons is placed on that water, the loss 
totals $375 million. 

I can assure you, Mr. President, there 
are few municipalities, industries, or 
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irrigation districts that would not be 
happy to pay a nickel per 1,000 gallons 
for water. 

Mr. President, there is no way we 
could have prevented heavy loss from 
the long-continued drought. But effec- 
tive basin developments could possibly 
have prevented one-fourth of the loss of 
$2.7 billion. That would have meant a 
saving of between five hundred and seven 
hundred million dollars. 

There is no way we could have pre- 
vented some damage from the floods. 
But the Army engineers say the loss 
would have been cut in half at worst if 
flood-control projects authorized, but not 
yet built, had been in actual existence. 

BIG JOB TO DO 


There is no way we could have saved 
all the huge amount of water that poured 
into the gulf. But if we had built enough 
dams—in the right places—much of that 
water could have been retained for fu- 
ture use. We could have anticipated 
having some part of it available in some 
future time of drought. 

Mr. President, these are the facts that 
impel me to press for action in building 
more fiood-control and water-conserva- 
tion projects. 

We have lagged far behind in the con- 
struction of such projects. ‘Those we 
have built are not sufficient to meet the 
present need. We have hardly begun on 
projects tailored to meet the vastly ex- 
panded need that is certain to arise in the 
future. 

Mr. President, there is a tremendous 
job to do in this field. The Congress at 
this session should make a realistic start 
at doing it. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
this period of great concern with fiscal 
problems and financial conditions, I 
think it is highly significant that there 
appeared in the New York Times, finan- 
cial page of June 17, 1957, an excellent 
article on Latin American finances, en- 
titled “Latin Defaults on Bonds End- 
ing.” The article explains that Latin 
American countries are now getting 
themselves into a fiscal and financial 
position where they are good credit risks, 
and they are building up the economy of 
their countries. The article may be, and 
I think it should be, of interest to Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 17, 1957] 


-LATIN DEFAULTS ON BONDS ENDING— BOLIVIA 


To RESUME PAYMENTS SOON—PROTECTIVE 
Bopy Bic Factor IN SETTLEMENTS 


(By Paul Hefferman) 


Twenty years ago the phrase “foreign bond” 
was the badge of the lowest of estates. And 
of the discredited bonds, the lowest of the 
low were held to be those of most Latin 
American nations. 

Vast defaults by Mexico before World 
War I had been followed in the 1930’s by a 
succession of interest payment suspensions 
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by other governments in Central and South 
America. At one time, 14 of the Latin Ameri- 
can States were in default on obligations 
totaling $1,076,090,898. 

This era of foreign bond defaults, at least 
for Latin America, is about over. The final 
chapter will be written July 1, when Bolivia 
will resume interest payments on $56,278,000 
of bonds in default since 1931. Elsewhere, 
the defaulted external debts of foreign gov- 
ernments have been gradually rehabilitated, 
too, except among Communist nations and 
a scattering of other states, most of them 
dominated by Russia. 

A suite of modest offices on the 16th floor 
of the Stone & Webster Building at 90 Broad 
Street for nearly 25 years, has been a witness 
repeatedly to the day of reckoning for de- 
faulted debt. This space is the headquarters 
of the Foreign Bondholders Protective Coun- 
cil, a nonprofit organization set up in the 
1930’s to represent investors left stranded 
by the foreign government bond defaults. 

One by one, the Latin-American debtor 
governments have come to terms in these 
offices with negotiators of the council. The 
first debt settlement was that of the Domin- 
ican Republic, in 1934. The biggest debtor 
was Brazil, which settled up $284,074,145 in 
1943. The most recent negotiations—those 
affecting Bolivia—were completed last week. 

Of more than $1 billion of Latin-American 
bonds restored to good standing, all but 
$273 million—Mexican debt—was rehabili- 
tated through the efforts of the council. The 
negotiations with Mexico were carried on by 
the International Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico. 

The chief negotiator for the council is 
Kenneth M. Spang, who has been actively 
identified with the debt settlement discus- 
sions since 1947. An economist, Mr. Spang 
has taught at Yale University and at Colum- 
bia University. He was executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the council from 1953 
to 1956 and was elected its president last 
year. 

The defaulted Latin-American debt has 
been only one of the concerns of Mr. Spang 
in recent years. For a long while the top 
problem was restoring to good standing more 
than 100 issues of defaulted bonds of the 
enemy nations of World War II—Germany, 
Japan, Italy and Austria. 

The basis for the settlement of the Ger- 
man debt was made at an international con- 
ference in London in 1952. The council’s 
negotiators were Mr. Spang and James Graf- 
ton Rogers, a former Assistant Secretary of 
State and a director of the council since 1936. 


A MASTER PLAN 


The London negotiations resulted in a 
master plan for the settlement of defaulted 
government bond issues totaling $219,309,600 
that had been sold in the United States. It 
included the Dawes and Young loans, which 
are now on an interest-paying basis. 

Counting the Latin-American and German 
settlement plans, the council has been re- 
sponsible for negotiating the rehabilitation 
of $1,246,222,684 of foreign government 
bonds. This does not include many issues 
of foreign corporate dollar bonds—chiefly 
German—restored to good standing through 
the mediation of other negotiating bodies, 
notably the United States Committee for 
German Corporate Dollar Bonds, Inc. 

The Foreign Bondholders Council came 
into being in 1933 after about one-third of 
the $10,032,204,916 of debt that foreign bor- 
rowers had incurred in the United States in 
the decade following Worid War I had gone 
into default. 

Former President Herbert Hoover sought 
to have a public council for the protection 
of bondholders set up. But the Roosevelt 
administration decided not to establish the 
body and instead sponsored the formation 
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of a private corporate entity similar to long- 
established bodies serving such purposes in 
Great Britain, France, and other European 
nations. 

CONCEPT STRENGTHENED 


As time went on, the concept of a private 
nonprofit negotiating body operating inde- 
pendently of the Federal Government was 
strengthened. Today, bondholders’ councils 
abroad are far more dependent on govern- 
ment policy in carrying on negotiations than 
the protective council here is. 

J. Reuben Clark, a former Ambassador to 
Mexico, had a lot to do with the early work 
of the council and served as a director for 
20 years until his retirement in 1953. 

In its first years, the council paid its way 
largely from voluntary contributions of 
bondholders and financial institutions. It 
managed to get by until World War II, when 
it ran out of money. Thereafter it charged 
for its services. 

The charge is one-fourth of 1 percent 
or less of the principal amount of each bond 
figuring in a settlement offer acceptance. 
This amounts to $2.50 or less for each $1,000 
bond. The payment is deducted from the 
first payment made to the bondholder ac- 
cepting the offer. 

The council does not take bonds for de- 
posit, nor does it represent bondholders 
directly as legal agents. Moreover, its nego- 
tiations and recommendations are related 
only to bonds issued or guaranteed by foreign 
governments, not to foreign bonds issued by 
private corporations. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


. The unfinished business now before the 
council has largely to do with a scattering 
of West German bond issues and with the 
continuing default of about $239,587,455 of 
dollar bonds of Russia and other Communist 
nations (including East German municipal 
and state governments), $56,204,828 of Yugo- 
slavian Government bonds, and $36,377,000 
of bonds of the Greek Government. 

The founders of the council included two 
former Secretaries of the Treasury—Andrew 
W. Mellon and Ogden L. Mills—and Henry 
L. Stimson, a former Secretary of State. 

Besides Mr. Spang, officers today are Harvey 
H. Bundy of Boston, a former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State; Dana G. Munro, director of 
the school of public and international affairs, 
Princeton University; John F. Meck, vice 
president and treasurer of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and John C. Traphagen, chairman of 
the Bank of New York. These men are direc- 
tors, too. 

Other directors are Ray Atherton, former 
Ambassador to Canada; Laird Bell, partner in 
_the Chicago law firm of Bell, Boyd, Marshall 
& Lloyd; Morrison Shafroth, partner in the 
Denver, Colo., law firm of Grant, Shafroth & 
Toll; Quincy Wright, professor of interna- 
tional law, University of Chicago, and James 
G. Rogers. 


UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITY 
TO HUNGARIAN REFUGEES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the aftermath of the Red Army’s ruth- 
less suppression of the anti-Soviet re- 
volt in Hungary last autumn, there was 
a surge of interest and sympathy among 
the American people for the fate of the 
thousands of Hungarian refugees who 
had fled to freedom across the Austrian 
border. Americans learned that. there 
-were hundreds of thousands of such 
-refugees from Soviet terror. They knew 
-that these refugees could not stay in 
-camps in Austria, but hoped for the op- 
portunity to build new lives in the free 
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world. Hungarian families arrived in 
communities throughout our country. 
Vice President RICHARD M. Nrxon made 
a well-publicized Christmas season visit 
to the refugee camps in Austria, and 
upon his return reported his recommen- 
dations of a widely expanded refugee 
program for the United States. From 
all this, most men and women in Amer- 
ica probably retain the impression that 
the United States has been the leader in 
solving the problems of the mass flight 
from Hungary last winter, largely by 
generously and open-armedly welcom- 
ing the Hungarian refugees to our own 
country. 

I wish to point out briefly today how 
false this impression is. I doubt that 
many Americans realize how much bet- 
ter a reception other smaller nations 
have given the Hungarian escapees, rela- 
tively speaking, than we have. As the 
traditional haven of the oppressed and 
persecuted from other lands, America 
actually has little cause for smug self- 
satisfaction in our record of accepting 
Hungarian refugees into our own coun- 
try. 

This is not to say that, individually, 
Americans have not been generous in 
their humanitarian response to the im- 
mediate needs of the people in the Aus- 
trian camps, for instance through such 
private American organizations as the 
International Rescue Committee, and 
individuals sending CARE packages. 
Americans have always responded gen- 
erously toward meeting the concrete and 
immediate needs of human tragedy and 
misery. But so far as the long-range 
needs of new homes, new communities, 
and new opportunities for useful lives 
are concerned, we have lagged far be- 
hind the relative contribution of nations 
far smaller and less wealthy than the 
United States. 

The Department of Justice announced 
some time ago that the United States is, 
for all major purposes, shutting down 
its program for accepting Hungarian 
refugees. Henceforth, admissions will be 
limited to persons with relatives in the 
United States and a few people pos- 
sessing special skills badly needed in 
this country. 

SMALLER NATIONS HAVE BEEN MORE HOSPITABLE 
THAN UNITED STATES 

As of now, we have admitted about 
32,000 Hungarians. In absolute num- 
bers, this is more than any other single 
country except for Austria itself, Mr. 
President, but in proportion to our popu- 
lation and to our national wealth—and 
these are pertinent standards of com- 
parison—we rank at the bottom of the 
list of the Western democracies which 
have extended the welcome of the free 
world to these escapees from Soviet tyr- 
anny. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp at this point, Mr. 
President, a list of these nations, in 
alphabetical order, showing in round 
numbers the refugees accepted by each 
nation, and the proportion of refugees 
thus accepted relative to the population 
and to the annual national income of 
each receiving nation. 
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There being no objection, the list was 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


fugees Per 
Total per | $100,000,000 
Country refugees | 100,000 | national 
popula-| income 
tion 
Australian. cee 5, 700 61 61 
Belgivm: En 200 36 43 
Canada... oo osu 19, 700 111 8Ł 
Pionki see , 250 21 26 
Germany (Federal Re- 
FEE gaS a C o) oes 11,600 į 
raet 1,750 | 95 187 
NetherlandS------------ 4, 500 | 42 72 
Sweden. oe 5, 750 | 70 63 
Switzerland: _..-.-..--- 10, 300 208 192 
United Kingdom__.__._ 20, 500 40 $ 48 
United States__........- 31, 850 18 9 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 


probably in every nation—I know the 
mail Senators have received on this 
question show this for our own— 
some people are apprehensive of the 
immigration of large new groups of 
people with a foreign language and cul- 
tural background, because of the feared 
impact of such immigration on existing 
social and economic patterns. I invite 
Senators to study, in this light, the hos- 
pitality which other free democracies of 
Europe and the British Commonwealth, ' 
with far smaller populations and na- 
tional incomes than ours, have offered 
the Hungarian refugees—and to com- 
pare it with our own. Let me cite a few 
examples. 

Our northern neighbor, Canada, has 
accepted more than 5 times the pro- 
portion of Hungarian escapees, on a per- 
capita basis, than we have, and 9 times 
as many as we in proportion to national 
income. 

Overcrowded Britain, many of whose 
people are themselves trying to emigrate, 
opened its doors to twice as many Hun- 
garians as we, per capita, and five times 
as many compared to wealth. The pro- 
portion is even more flattering to the 
Netherlands, which also is faced with 
its own problem of overpopulation and 
emigration. 

The best record has been made by tiny 
Switzerland, which has admitted over 
20,000 Hungarians. With 6 times as 
many people per square mile as the 
United States, the Swiss have neverthe- 
less been more hospitable than the 
United States by 11 times, relative to 
population, and 21 times relative to our 
respective wealth. 

Austria, with an area of only 32,370 
square miles—less than Maine’s—and a 
population of 7 million, and itself only 
recently freed from Communist domina- 
tion, has actually assimilated more 
refugees than the United States, with 
an area of 3,022,390 square miles and a 
population of 170 million. As many as 
250,000 refugees from every eastern 
European nation, have poured into Aus- 
tria in the last 2 years. We cannot ex- 
pect Austria also to assume responsi- 
bility for the 33,000 Hungarians still in 
refugee camps there. 

There are also almost 20,000 Hun- 
garian refugees living behind barbed 
wire enclosures in Yugoslavia, whose fu- 
ture depends to a large degree on the 
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decisions which we make about Ameri- 
can immigration policy. 
UNITED STATES REPUTATION AT STAKE 


#4 Mr. President, there is inherent in 


this situation a certain irony which un- 
fortunately lends iself to exploitation 
‘abroad at the expense of the United 
States. On the basis of relative popu- 
lation and wealth, the United States can 
‘be said to be at the bottom of the list 
in providing for the entry and settle- 
ment of the unfortunate men, women, 
and children in the Austrian refugee 
‘camps. Yet American-sponsored radio 
broadcasts, more than the actions of 
any other western nation, held out to 
the people of Hungary visions of free- 
dom to keep alive their resistance to 


Soviet oppression, and which must have 


contributed to their willingness to rebel 
‘against it. Rightly or wrongly, many 
ipersons both among the Hungarians 
themselves and among other people 
‘abroad believe that the Hungarians’ 
‘fight for freedom was actually encour- 
‘aged by the Voice of America and Radio 
‘Free Europe, and that when it came, 
the United States backed down on its 
implied promises of help and support. 

t There can be no doubt that the 
escapees, in their camps, have looked to 
the United States for help at least with 
their own future fate, as long as we could 
not help them in their fight for freedom. 
“We must not be surprised if the visible 
‘gap between our declarations and our 
performance, and the continuing un- 
certainty of our future immigration 
policy, has damaged our reputation in 
central Europe, which is not in our self- 
interest. I am told that doubts and 
rumors about our immigration policies, 
on top of the sirains and stresses of life 
in these refugee camps following the 
tragedies of last autumn, are partly 
blamed for many of the 50 suicides which 
have been attempted or carried out in 
the past 6 months, and for the increas- 
ing rate of mental breakdowns in the 
camps. American relief agencies such 
as the Red Cross try hard to meet some 
of the problems in the camps. The 
International Rescue Committee, for in- 
stance, has started a school to help emo- 
tionally disturbed children and it main- 
tains a mobile library of 1,500 volumes 
which regularly visits each camp. 

But these agencies can only amelio- 
rate the hardships of life under condi- 
tions which must necessarily be regarded 
as a temporary emergency situation. 
Only our Government can carry out 
‘American responsibilities for a more 
permanent solution. 

Mr. President, I have recently received 
a letter from one of my Oregon constitu- 
ents, who is presently a student at the 
University of Vienna, and who has de- 
voted some of his time to work with the 
Hungarian refugees who have fled to 
„Austria and entered these camps. I 
„think this letter may be of interest to 
Senators, representing the views of one 
American who has been on the scene, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
the letter printed in the Record at this 
point. 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA, May 27, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. NEUBERGER: As an American citi- 
zen, a former GI, and now a student at the 
University of Vienna, I am keenly interested 
in the Senate’s action toward the Hungarian 
refugees. And since I am a registered voter 
of Oregon, I wish to express what I know 
and have seen, as well as my opinions in this 
matter. 

Having worked side by side with other stu- 
dents from all parts of the Free World in the 
refugee camps near Vienna and on the border, 
I can tell you that frankly I felt like putting 
my flag in my pocket. Why? Because, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, the American Government lost a 
lot of prestige. While small European coun- 
tries sent medical supplies, foodstuffs, etc., 
we were continually asked: “Where is all the 
help the United States offered?” 

Now that the emotion has passed, and pub- 
licity has faded into oblivion, the Hungarian 
refugee is a forgotten man. Here in Austria 
there are still 40,000 refugees, many of whom 
are students. They ask me: “Why won’t the 
American Government allow us to study 
there?” Mr. NEUBERGER, I am ashamed at 
times, because I cannot answer this problem. 

As a gesture the United States has accepted 
81,500 refugees; now suddenly we won’t ac- 
cept any more. Do you realize, sir, that 
there are students here studying medicine, 
engineering—all of whom would be good cit- 
izens? These fellows have left their country, 
their families, in order to begin a new life 
in a Free World. Now they are here in Aus- 
tria. Yes, they have a Rockefeller scholar- 
ship—until June. But what then? Must 
they forever run around in the uncertainty 
of not knowing what they shall do next 
semester? 

Mr. NEUBERGER, since I understand that the 
refugee problem is so close to your heart, 
I beg of you to exercise your power in the 
Senate, and open the doors of the United 
States to these students who look to us, the 
United States, as a symbol of hope and 
security. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK R. KING. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
this large and rich country can well af- 
ford to absorb additional thousands of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of these 
Hungarian refugee camps in Austria. I 
know that there are people who think 
that our country has accepted such vast 
numbers of immigrants that they 
threaten the jobs of present Americans. 
This is a natural enough reaction, for 
example, from people in my own State, 
who are suffering the effects of economic 
recession and actual unemployment as 
a result of this administration’s eco- 
nomic policies. Yet seen in perspective, 
such fears are unrealistic. Our national 
economy, based on mass-production and 
steadily rising standards of living, has 
benefited from our constantly expand- 
ing population. In the past decade, 
from January 1, 1947, to December 31, 
1956, about 2,275,000 immigrants were 
admitted into the United States. But 
in the same decade, our population went 
from 144 million to 170 million, a gain of 
more than 25 million new Americans. 
Obviously, as far as the economic ef- 
fects of such a vast population increase 
are concerned, immigration is a drop in 
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the bucket. At the same time, our tra- 
dition of hospitality to refugees has 
throughout the whole history of our 
country been one of the best known and 
brightest symbols of America abroad. 
More than ever, we need to maintain this 
symbol bright and clear in the minds of 
men everywhere in the world today. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial from the North- 
ern Virginia Sun of Arlington, Va., dated 
May 22, 1957, pointing out our compara- 
tively inadequate record with respect to 
the refugees from Hungary to the west, 
and excerpts from columns by Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann, from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of December 27, 1956, 
discussing Vice President Nrixon’s visit 
to Austria last winter, and by Mr. David 
Lawrence, from the Washington Star of 
December 23, 1956. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Northern Virginia Sun of May 22, 
1957] 


CLOSING THE Door ON THE HUNGARIANS 


Last week, the Justice Department an- 
nounced that the United States is, in effect, 
shutting down its program for taking in 
Hungarian refugees. Henceforth, admissions 
will be limited to persons with relatives in 
the United States, and a few people with 
special skills. 

We invite Sun readers to judge the an- 
nouncement against the following facts and 
to draw their own conclusions. 

1. The United States is the most populous 
and by far the richest Nation in the Western 
World. Yet, taking into consideration both 
our greater population and our enormous 
wealth, we rank not ist or 2d, but 16th 
among western nations in the number of 
refugees we have taken in. (We have ad- 
mitted 19 refugees per 100,000 of our popula- 
tion and only 9 per $100 million of income.) 

2. Israel, whose generosity toward new- 
comers since birth in 1948 has made over- 
population her No. 1 problem, has admitted 
5 times as many Hungarians as we, by popu- 
lation standards, and 21 times as many as we 
taking into account her lower income. 

3. Switzerland, which has about 6 times as 
many people per square mile as the United 
States, has admitted 11 times as many Hun- 
garians as we for her population, and 21 
times as many as we for her wealth. 

4. Our northern neighbor, Canada, has ad- 
mitted 5 times as many as we for her popula- 
tion and 9 times as many for her income. 

5. Most other countries have given Hun- 
garian refugees permanent visas. We have 
let them in “on parole.” 

6. There are still 40,000 refugees from the 
Communist enslavement of Hungary in refu- 
gee camps in Austria waiting for some country 
to take them in, 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of December 27, 1956] 


HUNGARY AND THE VICE PRESIDENT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The question of whether the Vice Presi- 
dent’s trip to Austria was necessary will be 
answered when we see the dimensions of 
what the administration asks Congress to 
do for the refugees. The purpose of his visit 
was, it is evident, not so much to study the 
problem, which has been well studied, as 
to dramatize it, and to arouse American pub- 
lic opinion in favor of admitting more refu- 
gees and of appropriating and raising more 
money to care for them. 
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Mr. Nixon will have aroused great expec- 
tations, and we must hope that it will not 
be said that the mountain labored and 
brought forth a mouse. 

This country can do a great deal more 
for the Hungarian refugees than it is doing 
today. There is a very big gap between our 
emotions and our actions. But at the very 
best we can provide for only a fraction of 
the refugees, and behind the refugees are 
the Hungarian people in Hungary itself. We 
have a duty to them if we can find a good 
effective way to do our duty. 


—_—— 


[From the Washington Star of December 23, 
1956 


Nrxon JOURNEY Is HAILED—TRIP TO EUROPE 
CALLED INDICATION OF UNITED STATES SYM- 
PATHY FOR REFUGEES 


From the world of freedom to the fringes 
of the Soviet Empire, where the living effects 
of slavery and the brutality of the tyrant 
may be seen, went the personal representa- 
tive of the President of the United States 
to hold aloft the torch of human liberty for 
all refugees and would-be refugees. 

For Vice President Nixon, by his journey 
of more than 3,000 miles overseas to the 
heartland of Europe, has symbolized the 
whole spirit of America’s feeling of sympathy 
for the oppressed behind the Iron Curtain. 
The origin of the trip is in itself a commen- 
tary on the need for wider understanding 
throughout America of the problems posed 
for this country by the steady stream of 
brave refugees who take their lives in their 
hands as they make a dash for liberty across 
the border. 

It was Scott McLeod, director of the refu- 
gee program in the Department of State, 
who came forth in the first few days just 
after the Hungarian revolt broke out and 
suggested that 5,000 of the refugees be in- 
cluded in the quotas by interpreting broadly 
some of the provisions of existing law and 
` cutting red tape. His idea was promptly 
endorsed here but when he noted shortly 
afterward the beginnings of some criticism 
from quarters which usually oppose any lift- 
ing of the immigration bars, Mr. McLeod 
thought the thing to do was to dramatize the 
facts of the problem. He urged upon Under 
Secretary Hoover that Vice President NIXON, 
who had made so many successful trips in 
recent months for the State Department 
should head up a special mission to Austria 
to render a report to the President on the 
whole subject. Mr. Hoover was enthusiastic 
about it and so was Secretary Dulles. Vice 
President Nixon was somewhat reluctant to 
make the journey and at first discouraged 
the idea. But President Eisenhower made 
the decision that Mr. Nixon should go at 
once. 

What has the mission accomplished? Mr. 
Nrxon knows from first-hand experience now 
what the refugee problem really is and can 
tell Members of Congress about it in detail. 
For it is not just a matter of how the refu- 
gees from Hungary alone shall be taken care 
of. It relates also to ways and means of 
securing admission to other countries for the 
25,000 to 30,000 refugees from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Latvia, and East Germany, many of 
whom have been languishing in community 
centers on this side of the Iron Curtain for 
a long time without a chance to begin a new 
life. 

The whole refugee problem must be 
tackled anew by Congress. The United 
States cannot be expected to absorb all the 
escapees but can take care of a substantial 
number provided Congress will give its con- 
sent. Many of the.refugees have relatives 
in America and will not become public 
charges. All of them are eager and willing 
to work. The addition of 30,000 to the work- 
ing force of America, where labor shortages 
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are beginning to show up in various parts 
of the country, is, in an overall sense, a mere 
trifle. Some of America’s finest citizens have 
come from the very countries that the refu- 
gees are leaving in their bid for liberty. 

How many persons living in comfort in 
the United States today realize what it means 
when a man makes a break for freedom? 
Sometimes he must leave a family behind. 
Sometimes he runs the risk of being shot 
down by border guards. He abandons all 
his possessions and, of course, cuts his ties 
with all relatives. It is a hardship the 
extremes of which are not easy to imagine, 
because so few Americans have actually had 
a similar experience. 

But the United States has always held out 
a welcome sign to oppressed peoples. There 
was a time when no barriers of any kind to 
immigration existed. But economic factors 
in recent decades, especially during the pe- 
riod of depression here in the 1930’s, led to 
laws that limit by quota the number who 
can come each year to America. In the 
main, these barriers will stay, because other- 
wise there would be a flood of immigration 
which would become a political issue of im- 
portance, with labor unions in the front rank 
of the opponents. 

The emergency in central Europe, however, 
presents a different problem. It is one 
which the United Nations as a whole should 
tackle, and America will gladly do her part. 

What Vice President NIxon saw on his mis- 
sion will be told in due time to the Ameri- 
can people, but he once again has shown 
his skill in handling a delicate problem of 
international relations. His report to the 
Nation now will be awaited with extraordi- 
nary interest. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE.. I should like to sub- 
scribe to the statement made by the 
Senator from Oregon. My belief is that 
our deeds do not correspond with the 
words which we utter, when we ask that 
people of those European nations who 
are inclined toward acceptance of our 
American way of life join with us. We 
were primarily responsible for the deeds 
of many Hungarians when they rose in 
insurrection against the tyranny and op- 
pression of the Communist power. 

Certainly, we accepted 31,000 of them. 
But to have done less would have been to 
cast even more odium upon our conduct. 

There are many other refugees of na- 
tions in Europe upon whom we build our 
hopes for the retention of the freedom 
which we have, and its expansion 
throughout the world. We cannot urge 
them to accept our way of life and sub- 
scribe to our conduct and our philosophy, 
and then when, with great patriotism 
and fervor in the cause of liberty, they 
rise in insurrection, placing themselves 
upon the altar of sacrifice, by our con- 
duct fail to give adequate recognition to 
their heroism. 

While I speak upon the matter, may I 
suggest that there be no further delay in 
reporting to the Senate the bill which 
would amend the McCarran Act, so that 
the principles which we enunciate with 
great eloquence shall be made a reality 
and not mere “balderdash” by way of 
words? 

I subscribe wholly to the words of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Ohio for supporting the plea 
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which I have voiced very briefly on the 
Senate floor. 

Three weeks ago I had the privilege of 
speaking to a very representative audi- 
ence in the great city of Cleveland. On 
that occasion many people told me of the 
outstanding work done by the present 
junior Senator from Ohio while he was 
mayor of Cleveland and while he was 
Governor of the State of Ohio, in his 
endeavor to establish in his State and in 
our Nation a haven for some of the ref- 
ugees persecuted abroad. I appreciate 
his support. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I further state 
that I do not think establishing a haven 
means that we will completely open our 
doors. It is more a matter of doing jus- 
tice and equity. America should be the 
haven for those who have become ref- 
ugees, without a country and without a 
place in which to rest their tired heads. 
This is the land to which they have the 
right to come. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I might add that 
many of those people have become ref- 
ugees because they have heard our over- 
seas broadcasts urging them to rise 
against Soviet tyranny, which has im- 
plied some obligation upon our part. 


CHAPTER 4. ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
DEFENSE PLANNING 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
herewith for the attention of my col- 
leagues is chapter 4 of this Alice in Won- 
derland defense planning. 

This chapter is an able and informa- 
tive editorial written by Robert Hotz, 
editor of the McGraw-Hill publication, 
Aviation Week, and entitled “Facing Fis- 
cal Facts.” 

The last sentence reads: 

A nation whose national existence and 
foreign policy is based on the foundation 
of superior airpower is now being offered a 
choice of destroying that strength by the 
stroke of a Pentagon pen or facing up to 
the facts and paying the airpower bill in 
full. 


Again, Mr. President, the Congress and 
the people have the right to ask, what 
does the President want? 

Does he support his own telecasted rec- 
ommendation last month to restore Air 
Force funds over $600 million—or does 
he support the more recent directive of 
his own Secretary of Defense which may 
result in reducing the Air Force funds 
over $4 billion? 

The Senate is getting closer to voting 
on defense—and the Senate has the right 
to know before it votes. 

Equally important, the people have 
the right to know—what does the Presi- 
dent want? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp this outstanding editorial, which 
appeared in the June 17 issue of Avia- 
tion Week. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FACING FISCAL Facts 
(By Robert Hotz) 

After 2 years of financial legerdemain with 

its airpower budget the executive branch 
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of the Government has come to its day of 
reckoning. It is no longer possible to ignore 
the fiscal facts involved in the airpower 
program. 

Main fact is simply that the Defense De- 
partment finds itself some $4 billion short 
of the funds required to finance the air- 
power force levels it has repeatedly promised 
the American people it would maintain. 
Now, it must either ask for an additional $4 
billion to close this financial gap, or it must 
cut drastically both the quantity and quality 
of aerial weapons and the facilities required 
to support them in combat units. 


VINDICATION FOR CRITICS 


The chain of events precipitated by De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson’s memo- 
randum of May 22 (Aviation Week June 10, 
p. 33) setting expenditure ceilings and end- 
ing the partial financing policy on major 
weapons procurement, has indicated clearly 
the validity of the charges made during the 
past 2 years that the airpower budgets pro- 
posed by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment were grossly inadequate to support the 
strength levels promised. The current fiscal 
crisis in the Pentagon proves conclusively 
that the critics were right and the defenders 
of this airpower fiscal policy were either 
financially naive or deliberately deceptive. 

When the day of financial reckoning finally 
arrived the administration was faced with a 
choice of finally making the drastic cut- 
backs in aerial weapons procurement that its 
critics had charged would be the inevitable 
result of its fiscal policies or asking for a rise 
in the authorized national debt level. It has 
chosen to make the cuts and retain the 
present debi level. 


CUTBACK DETAILS 


Thanks to a courageous and forceful 
memorandum by Air Force Secretary James 
H. Douglas the full impact of these cuts has 
been spelled out in unmistakable detail. 
According to the Douglas memorandum, the 
new administration fiscal policy would: 

“Require major reprograming and reduc- 
tion of fiscal year 1958 and prior procure- 
ment programs. or a substantial supple- 
mental appropriation. * * * If we are re- 
quired to adhere to the expenditure ob- 
jective for fiscal 1958 large scale terminations 
and stretch-out of contracts against these 
programs would be necessary. We would 
need to eliminate some $4 billion dollars of 
programed weapon systems in fiscal 1958 and 
prior programs.” 

Most important are the vital weapons sys- 
tem programs that would be stretched out 
dangerously close to the point of technical 
obsolescence. Secretary Douglas confirmed 
in his memorandum that the Boeing B-52 jet 
bomber and its KC-135 jet tanker, the Con- 
vair F-106 supersonic all-weather interceptor, 
the Republic F-105 Mach 2 fighter-bomber, 
the Lockheed F-104 Mach 2 interceptor and 
some missile schedules have already been 
either stretched out or cut back. 

In addition it appears that the Convair 
B-58 supersonic bomber program would be 
in for a major cutback during fiscal 1958. 
Mr. Douglas also points out that no provision 
has been made for further financing of the 
Republic XF-103 dual cycle engined inter- 
ceptor, the Bell Rascal air-to-ground super- 
sonic missile, and the Navaho Mach 3 inter- 
continental ramjet missile. 

And all advanced gas turbine powered 
transport development—so vital to the 
logistics of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile program, Strategic Air Command and 
the Army—has been chopped off because of 
lack of money. 


THE COST OF ECONOMY 


These large scale terminations and stretch- 
outs of $4 billion in weapons contracts would 
cost close to $1 billion in termination costs 
alone for whith not one single piece of hard- 
ware would be received. Close to a billion 
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dollars would be washed down the drain in 
the name of economy. 

It is clear from Secretary Douglas’ detailed 
memorandum that the administration’s pro- 
posed fiscal policies would cut the guts out 
of the current airpower program at a tre- 
mendous cost in wasted funds and in an in- 
finitely more precious commodity—irre- 
placeable wasted time. 

Even if adequate remedies were forthcom- 
ing in subsequent budgets, it would take 
years to recover from the technical and in- 
dustrial effects of this current fiscal policy. 
These years could easily provide the interval 
during which the hard-driving Russian tech- 
nology opened a significant gap of leader- 
ship in the air that would be disastrous for 
western policy. 

What we have warned against for 2 years 
has finally come to pass, and American air- 
power is facing its gravest crisis. A nation 
whose national existence and foreign policy 
is based on the foundations of superior air- 
power is now being offered a choice of de- 
stroying that strength by the stroke of a 
Pentagon pen or facing up to the facts and 
paying the airpower bill in full. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Oregon. 

- Mr. MORSE. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Missouri for putting the 
editorial in the Record. He is perform- 
ing a great service to the American 
people. 

As the Senator knows, I am strongly 
in favor of building up America’s de- 
fenses. As I pointed out in my opposi- 
tion to the mutual-security bill, I am 
opposed to wasting military equipment 
on weak countries, when I think the 
equipment would get into the hands of 
our enemies in the first few hours of 
war. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his contribution. 


SENATORIAL PARTICIPATION IN 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to take a moment 
to applaud what is the apparent modifi- 
cation of the position taken by the ma- 
jority leader with respect to representa- 
tion of the Senate in the disarmament 
conference proceedings in London. I do 
so because it seems to me that beyond 
question the disarmament matter is the 
greatest issue which is before the nations 
of the world at the present time. All 
the other problems with which we wres- 
tie, including those of budgets and those 
of preparedness, hinge and depend 
largely upon what may be the outcome 
of the conferences in London. 

Under the constitutional responsibility 
of the Senate to give advice and consent 
to treaties, certainly nothing calls for 
application of that constitutional re- 
sponsibility more than the subject of 
disarmament. 

I recall that the great and lamented 
late Senator from Michigan, Mr. Van- 
denberg, was once quoted as saying when 
it came to giving advice to the Executive 
he always would prefer to be called in on 
the takeoff and not on the crash landing. 
That sentiment might apply in this in- 
stance. So I applaud the apparent de- 
cision of the distinguished majority 
leader and those associated with him— 
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including, I assume, the minority 
leader—that representation will be pro- 
vided at the conference if the President 
invites it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
states the situation correctly. 

I also recall that the late Senator 
Vandenberg was requested by at least 
two Presidents, by letter and by personal 
request, to participate in rather impor- 
tant conferences. The late Senator said 
that he would be glad to do so if the 
President felt that there was sufficient 
urgency for him to do it. 

Yesterday the majority leader restated 
the position which he had stated earlier, 
the week before, namely, that when and 
if the President of the United States, as 
the head of the executive department, 
feels that it is of sufficient urgency and 
is sufficiently desirable to call upon the 
Senate to supply representation at the 
disarmament conference, the Senate will 
be glad to take action immediately. Iam 
sure the leadership will respond in the 
same spirit we have always responded in 
all matters affecting national policy and 
the foreign relations of this country. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota was 
not present in the Chamber at the time 
the distinguished majority leader made 
his last statement, but he read it in the 
Recorp this morning; and because he 
read it in the Recor this morning, he 
takes this occasion to applaud it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. We have had some prelimi- 
nary discussions with officials at the 
lower level in the State Department, but 
up to the present time the President has 
not indicated to the leadership that he 
would desire such a delegation. When 
and if he does, we shall take prompt 
action. 


Mr. Presi- 


THE STATE OF THE NATION’S 
FINANCES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, when he 
appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee for the first time, day before 
yesterday, the Secretary of the Treasury 
made a classic presentation justifying 
the policies of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which have been supported by this ad- 
ministration. 

In the New York Times of today, there 
is an editorial in which the Secretary is 
highly commended for this presentation. 
I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
editorial be printed in the body of the 
REcorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks, for the information of other Sen- 
ators and those who are reading the 
Recorp to keep up to date on this very 
vital issue which is before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. HUMPHREY ATTACKS 


Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, 
calied as the first witness before the Senate 
Finance Committee investigating the state 
of the Nation’s finances, entered the hearing 
chamber presumptively as chief spokesman 
for the defense. When the first 2-hour ses- 
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sion was over one might have been excused 
for wondering whether the defending party 
was the administration, as represented by 
Mr. Humphrey, or the vociferous assortment 
of complainants who represented the ad- 
ministration’s critics. 

At the conclusion of the Secretary’s ap- 
pearance a number of members of the Fi- 
nance Committee (the so-called Byrd com- 
mittee) commented on his testimony. These 
observations, as might have been expected, 
didn’t wander, in any given case, too far 
outside party lines. Typical of the reaction 
of Republican members of the committee 
was the observation by Senator CARLSON, of 
Kansas, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
destroyed every argument that the Demo- 
crats have. 

This may have been a slight overstate- 
ment. But one thing is certain. Mr. Hum- 
phrey hadn’t climbed into the ring merely 
with the intention of surviving in this en- 
counter with his critics; he had entered the 
ring with the intention of carrying the fight 
to his opponents. He brought with him to 
the witness table a prepared statement of 
50 pages, the reading of which occupied the 
entire 2 hours of the opening session. If, in 
the process, he didn’t destroy every argu- 
ment the opposition has raised, even his 
critics will concede, we think, that none was 
overlooked. 

All the stock criticisms of the adminis- 
tration’s fiscal and monetary policies were 
there, carefully cataloged—the loose, unsup- 
ported and frequently contradictory charges 
that we all have heard at one time or an=- 
other in recent months. None was too ri- 
diculous to rate recognition—a recognition 
which was followed promptly by refutation, 
and frequently statistical demolition. 

Question: Had the Federal Reserve delib- 
erately created a shortage of purchasing 
power? Answer: No. The supply of pur- 
chasing power had been increased by a 
larger amount in the past 4 years than in 
either of the two 4-year periods next pre- 
ceding it, but a larger proportion of this 
had been provided out of savings than in 
either of the 2 previous periods. 

Housing? We have built more homes in 
the past 4 years than in any corresponding 
previous period. 

As to the influence of interest rates on 
housing costs, this has been only about 
one-fifth that resulting from other forms 
of building costs. 

Business failures? The ratio of failures to 
new business births is below that of the 
preceding 4 years. 

Were the banks the chief beneficiaries of 
tight money? If so, it doesn’t appear in 
their profits record. Actually, the latter 
were lower in relation to bank capital than 
the average for the 8 years previous to 1953. 

Inflation? Certainly the administration 
recognizes the danger of inflation. Other- 
wise it wouldn’t be backing the Federal Re- 
‘serve’s policies of credit restraint. Stiff 
money rates obviously complicate the prob- 
lems of Treasury financing (and it is a prob- 
lem and not a crisis), but “if that is the 
price we have to pay to prevent * * * in- 
flation, it will well justify the price.” 

As for charges that the administration’s 
fiscal policies were ill conceived and mis- 
managed, that, thought Mr. Humphrey, was 
a strange charge to bring against an ad- 
ministration that had brought the budget 
under control, given the country three 
balanced budgets in succession for the first 
time in the memory of this generation, and 
had meanwhile made possible the largest tax 
reduction in the Nation’s history. 

The Secretary of the Treasury summed 
up: “There may be imperfections in our ac- 
complishments, but there can be no serious 
doubt as to the propriety of our goals, the 
wisdom of our policies.” 
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GROUP MESSAGE ON THE HOOVER 
REPORT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a memorandum entitled “Group 
Message on the Hoover Report.” A 
group has been meeting in the city this 
week. They are consistent supporters 
of the Hoover Commission efforts and 
reports. They met at the Shoreham 
Hotel in this city on June 18. They 
have presented a memorandum in which 
they say, “We seek the following objec- 
tives,’ which objectives are thereafter 
enumerated. Because of the very great 
interest in the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, I ask unanimous 
consent that this memorandum, to- 
gether with the names of its signers, be 
printed in the Record at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


Group MESSAGE ON THE HOOVER REPORT, JUNE 
19, 1957 


We represent a group of private citizens 
who have assembled in Washington because 
we believe that certain of the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
should be carried out without delay. 

We have come to Washington for the spe- 
cific purpose of reviewing and studying, with 
the expert assistance of specialists from both 
in and out of Government, Federal activities 
in which substantial improvements can be 
made and economies effected. 

We come from 26 States, as follows: Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The people of the United States have ex- 
pressed in recent months a strong desire 
for Federal economy and a reduction in 
taxes. We come from many parts of the 
country and represent many organizations, 
We seek the following objectives: 

1. Budgeting and accounting: Prompt 
House passage of H. R. 8002, which would 
cause the budget to be submitted on an 
annual accrued-expenditure basis. The Sen- 
ate has already acted favorably and with- 
out dissent on a companion measure, S. 434, 

2. Unifying common-use supply and serv- 
ice activities in the Department of Defense: 
Senate acceptance of the O’Mahoney- 
Chavez-Douglas amendment to H. R. 7665, 
the Department of Defense appropriation 
bill for 1958, which would establish a civil- 
ian-managed agency for this purpose; and 
House concurrence’ in such an amendment. 

3. Unnecessary Government competition 
with private business: Prompt action on S. 
1539 and H. R. 5826 which would affirm the 
policy of Congress to restrict and curtail 
unnecessary and competitive participation 
of the Federal Government in the field of 
private enterprise; and also S. 1394 and H. R. 
5883 which would terminate gradually the 
Postal Savings System; and also on section 
109 of S. 1534 and H. R. 5836 or alternatively 
H. R. 8108, which would render more realistic 
the charges of the parcel post as the Com- 
mission proposed. 

4. Reorganization Act extension: Favorable 
House action on extending this important 
law under which the President can realine 
agencies of the executive branch. The Sen- 
ate has already passed S. 1791. 

5. Surplus property: Prompt action on S. 
1540 and H. R. 4119 which would place overall 
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policy responsibility for surplus property 
management in the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

6. Real property transactions: Prompt ac- 
tion on proposals to relax congressional clear- 
ance procedures. The pertinent House meas- 
ures are H. R. 29 and H. R. 4442. No similar 
measures is yet before the Senate; and ac- 
tion is needed to secure its introduction 
there and passage. 

7. Hidden subsidies: Prompt and favorable 
introduction of, and action on, the proposal 
for curtailing interest subsidies in certain 
Federal lending programs as set forth in 
Budget Director Brundage’s letter of June 3 
to Vice President Nixon and Speaker Ray- 
burn. 

8. Duplicating staffing: Prompt Senate ac- 
tion on S. 2294 and similar House action on 
H. R. 8091. The Hoover Commission called 
for “a clear delineation in the unjustifiable 
waste which results from duplicate military- 
civilian staffing.’ The Commission identi- 
fied 16,000 such duplicate assignments, “rep- 
resenting an unnecessary payroll cost of more 
than $110 million per year.” 

9. Training: Favorable House action on 
proposals which would authorize Federal em- 
ployees to be trained at public and private 
facilities. The Senate has already passed S. 
385 which is under consideration in the 
House. 

10. Administrative Court: Prompt Senate 
action on S. 2922 which would establish an 
Administrative Court of the United States to 
assure protection of the rights of citizens as 
guaranteed by the constitutional doctrine of 
separation of powers; and prompt House in- 
troduction and action upon a similar meas- 
ure. i 
11. Medical services: Favorable action on 
S. 2293 and H. R. 2435 which would establish 
a Federal Advisory Council of Health to co- 
ordinate and develop basic policies for the 
diverse medical programs of the Federal Goy- 
ernment; and ' 

12. Civil service: Favorable action on S. 
2290 and H. R. 8207 which would provide a 
system for establishing a flexible corps of 
highly competent, nonpolitical career admin- 
istrators. Another Senate bill, S. 2291, 
would modernize civil-service methods and 
procedures to make careers in Government 
more attractive at all levels of Federal em- 
ployment. 


ATTENDEES, HOOVER REPORT BRIEFING SESSION, 
THE SHOREHAM, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 
18, 1957 . 


(It should be recognized that all resolu- 
tions were approved by maority vote and ex- 
press the sense of the meeting, but may not 
necessarily entail endorsement of all pro- 
posals by each attendee.) 

Carter W. Atkins, executive director, Con- 

necticut Public Expenditure Council, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 
. Everett P. Balch, chairman, legislation 
committee of Jockey Hollow Chapter, New 
Jersey Society, Sons of American Revolution, 
Mendham, N. J. 

Harry S. Baxter, attorney, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dana Bennett, Ver- 
gennes, Vt. 

Jess B. Bennett, assistant to the president, 
Braniff International Airways, Washnigton, 


PDE, 


Joseph L. Borda, special executive assist- 
ant, National Association of Manufacturers, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Miss Sally Butler, legislative consultant, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Keith A. Caldwell, Chicago South End 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond E. Coburn, director of research, | 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, Hartford, 
Conn. i 
Dr. John H. Davis, Harvard School of Busi- 
ness, Cambridge, Mass. i 

Dr. James P. Dixon, commisisoner of health, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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George C. Dworshak, executive secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce of the Attleboros, 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Raymond E. Edwards, executive secretary, 
Iowa ‘Taxpayers’ Association, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

J. Herbert Eichelberger, assistant to the 
president, Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois, 
Chicago, Iil. 

Henry E. English, chairman of the board, 
Red Ball Motor Freight, Dallas, Tex. 

Roy Erickson, Erickson Memorial Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Clarence Francis, chairman, Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 

Bayne Freeland, public relations director, 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Lyle E. Grace, president, Champaign Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, Urbana, Ill. 

: William C. Hambleton, State president, 
Conference of International Association of 
Machinists, East Alton, Ill. 

Alfred L. Hammell, president, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, New York, N. Y. 

Walter Harnischfeger, president, Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Mame M. Higgins, National Council 
of Negro Women, Chicago, Ill. 

Arthur L. Holland, president, Sun Star 
Milling Co., Boise, Idaho. 

Frederic W. Hume, vice chairman, Florida 
Citizens Committee, Miami, Fla. 

Seward H. Jacobi, director of Employers’ 
Advisory Department, New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, Newark, N. J. 

- Reed Larson, past national chairman, Gov- 
ernment Affairs, United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Wichita, Kans. 

James T. Londrigan, State president, Dli- 
nois Young Democrats, Springfield, Ill. 

Rodney W. Markley, manager, Washington 
office, Ford Motor Co., Washington, D. C. 

. Mrs. William T. Mason, president, the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 

William A. Mills, executive vice president, 
Empire State Chamber of Commerce, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Blake T. Newton, Jr., president, Shenan- 
doah Life Insurance Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. Genevieve H. Oslund, legislation re- 
search director, General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Washington, D. C. 

James H. Parsons, special representative, 
Bloomington Kiwanis Club, Bloomington, INN. 

Harry P. Perkins, president, Perkins Bros. 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Former Senator George L. Radcliffe, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Theron J. Rice, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Eugene F, Rinta, director of research, 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Willis Sargent, attorney, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wallace H. Savage, attorney, Dallas, Tex. 

F. E. Schuchman, president, Homestead 
Valve Manufacturing Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 

Robert E. Simpson, secretary, Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce, Hartford, Conn. 

-Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Spurr III, McLean, 
Va. 

Dean Robert G. Storey, dean of Southern 
Methodist University Law School, Dallas, 
‘Tex: 

Merle H. Tucker, president, radio station 
EGAK, Gallup, N. Mex. 

Frank Upman, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

Hamill Varner, The Quaker Oats Co., Win- 
netka, Il. 

Travis T. Wallace, president, Great Ameri- 
can Reserve Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. Donald L. Wetzell, State legislation 
chairman, Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Tampico, Ilil. 

(NotE—The above list of attendees in- 
cludes only those who attended the first 
day’s activities in connection with the brief- 
ing session; others are registered for the sec- 
ond day’s session.) 
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COORDINATION BETWEEN FEDERAL 
LOAN PROGRAMS AND THE FIS- 

-CAL AND CREDIT POLICIES OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record at this point a 
letter addressed by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Percival F. Brun- 
dage, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. The letter is dated 
June 3, 1957, and has to do with the 
hidden subsidies granted by the Gov- 
ernment in the way of interest pay- 
ments in various areas. Accompanying 
the letter is a copy of a draft of the 
bill which is recommended to deal with 
this situation. I ask that the letter and 
the draft of the bill be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and draft of bill were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1957. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar MR. SPEAKER: I have the honor 
to submit for the consideration of the Con- 
gress a proposed bill “to insure greater con- 
sistency among Federal loan programs, to 
avoid hidden subsidies, and to achieve more 
effective coordination between Federal loan 
programs and the fiscal and credit policies 
of the Federal Government.” 

The President in his letter to you of April 
18, 1957, recommended as one of his pro- 
posed steps to improve the Federal budg- 
etary situation, to “establish interest rates 
for Government loan programs that will in- 
duce private funds to participate in their 
financing and, at the least, require that such 
rates cover the borrowing costs of the Fed- 
eral Government.” This legislation is de- 
signed to carry out that recommendation. 

The bill establishes two major policies ap- 
plicable to all loan programs of the Federal 
Government. It requires each lending 
agency to pay interest on any future bor- 
rowing from the Treasury at a rate fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current market rates of 
interest on Treasury obligations with ma- 
turities comparable to those of the loans 
made by the lending agency. It further re- 
quires each lending agency to charge inter- 
est on any future loans equal to at least 
the rate fixed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, together with additional amounts 
sufficient to defray administrative expenses 
and probable losses to the extent that such 
additional charges are consistent with the 
purposes of the loan program. It will have 
no effect whatsoever on interest rates 
charged on outstanding loans or on inter- 
est rates paid to the Treasury on the funds 
necessary to finance these loans. 

This legislation is necessary to modify the 
fixed statutory maximum interest rates on 
several lending programs established when 
interest costs were much lower than they 
are today. As the President pointed out in 
his message transmitting the 1958 budget, in 
order to obtain more consistency in the poli- 
cies of Federal lending agencies, additional 
discretion is required over the interest rates 
charged. The proposed bill will provide the 
flexibility needed to permit the interest rates 
charged to refiect both the current costs of 
each lending program and the objectives it 
serves. 

One of the basic purposes of the legisla- 
tion is to assure that, insofar as consistent 
with the purposes of the lending programs, 
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all of the costs involved shall be paid by the 
borrower who benefits from the loan. At 
present hidden subsidies exist in several pro- 
grams. Removal or reduction of these sub- 
sidies will increase interest receipts of these 
programs and thus reduce their budgetary 
requirements. In addition, any increase in 
interest rates charged will encourage substi- 
tution of private financing and thus reduce 
Government expenditures. The most im- 
mediate effect on the budget will be from 
reduced disbursements on future loans. In 
later years, however, as more adequate in- 
terest is paid on a larger share of the out- 
standing loans, the major budget saving will 
accrue from this source. 

By requiring all lending agencies to cover 
at least the interest cost incurred by the 
Government, the proposed legislation will 
reduce Government competition with pri- 
vate lenders, wherever private lenders pro- 
vide comparable loans on reasonable terms. 
When private financial institutions are not 
able to make the type of loans required, 
moreover, it is only reasonable that the 
borrower should pay for the full cost of the 
credit he receives to the maximum extent 
possible, rather than to place an unnecessary 
burden on the taxpayer. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL F. BRUNDAGE, 
Director. 

(Identical letter sent to the President of 

the Senate.) 


A bill to insure greater consistency among 
Federal loan programs, to avoid hidden 
subsidies, and to achieve more effective 
coordination between Federal loan pro- 
grams and the fiscal and credit policies of 
the Federal Government. 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law (1) the interest 
rate on any loan hereafter made by the 
Treasury to any department or agency of 
the Federal Government to finance loans 
made by such department or agency shail 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age market yields of outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States having ma- 
turities comparable to the loans made by the 
department or agency, and (2) the interest 
rate on any loan hereafter made by any 
department or agency shall not be less than 
the rate the department or agency making 
the loan would pay if it borrowed from the 
Treasury at the time the interest rate on the 
loan is fixed, plus an additional amount 
deemed adequate to cover administrative 
expenses and probable losses to the extent 
consistent with the purposes of the loan 
program. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF LAND AND WATER RE- 
SOURCES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
June 13, 1957, I addressed the Senate in 
connection with introduction of Senate 
Resolution 148. That resolution was 
sponsored by me jointly with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works [Mr. Cuavez] and 10 
other Senators. Senate Resolution 148 
deals with improvements in the proce- 
dures of the Senate for authorization of 
land and water resource projects. It is 
responsive to directions of the Senate 
set forth in Senate Resolution 281, 84th 
Congress. 

Improvements in the authorization 
procedures are needed to provide essen- 
tial information on which the Congress 
can make basic policy decisions in ac- 
cordance with its responsibilities under 
the Constitution. As has been pointed 
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out a number of times, full information 
on projects proposed for authorization 
is especially necessary now because 
there is a tendency for the Congress to 
lose, in part, its direction of the pro- 
gram. In consequence of regulations of 
the Bureau of the Budget, reports of the 
executive agencies often do not conform 
with Congressional objectives. For that 
reason, full information on projects is 
sought as a means of assuring compre- 
hensive development and utilization of 
the Nation’s land and water resources. 

A few days prior to introduction of 
Senate Resolution 148, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr}, made very telling comments on 
the same subject. In appearing before 
the House Committee on Public Works, 
relative to certain projects included in 
the Flood Control Act of 1957 (S. 497), 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma presented forceful exposition 
of the need for adoption of Senate Reso- 
lution 148 of which he is a cosponsor. 
These comments point up the whole 
problem so clearly that it would be de- 
sirable to include them in the record in 
their entirety. However, this would 
constitute a somewhat lengthy insertion. 
I ask unanimous consent for inclusion 
in the Recorp of at least the portions of 
the statement that bear directly on the 
general problems of authorization pro- 
cedures. 

I congratulate the able senior Senator 
from Oklahoma for his excellent state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Now, there are a number of things about 
this that I would like to discuss, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. The project, as inserted in 
this bill by the Senate, was recommended 
and justified in one of the great historic 
documents in the record of water conserva- 
tion by this Congress. In 1952 the Congress 
passed legislation setting up the Arkansas- 
White-Red River Basin Study Commission, 
having on it representatives of the eight 
States affected and of each of the Federal 
agencies affected, namely, the Department 
of Agriculture, through soil conservation, 
the Federal Power Commission, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior through reclamation, 
the Department of the Army through its 
great Corps of Engineers, the Public Health 
Service, and the Department of Commerce. 
That Commission spent 5 years under their 
authorization in developing their report on 
the total soil and water resources of those 
2 great undeveloped basins, tributaries to 
the Mississippi River. 

In that record is found a very compre- 
hensive study, endorsement and recommen- 
dation of this project, as authorized by the 
Senate. It is true that that was in the days 
A-47, that is, before budget order A-47. I 
do not know what validity this committee 
attaches to A-47. I will say to you any 
resemblance between it and the bill which 
this committee sent to the Senate last year, 
which was before the subcommittee of which 
I was chairman, is purely coincidental. If 
this committee attaches any validity to 
A-47, it could not be discerned from the 
language of the bill that you sent to us. 

I would remind this committee of this: 
That bill was passed by the Senate without 
deleting a single line which this committee 
had written into it, and the bill that came 
to you this year tracked the bill which you 
passed last year, and helped to rewrite in 
conference almost word for word. Under 
great pressure we reduced the authorization 
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for the lower Mississippi. We took out one 
project, as I remember it, Dade County, Fla. 
We added a few, most of which had been 
approved and recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and we passed it on the 
Senate floor and sent it back to you. A 
determined fight was made on the floor of the 
Senate against this bill by men who would 
permit the Bureau of the Budget of the 
executive department to write the legislation 
of this Congress. 

I led the fight on the floor of the Senate 
for the bill as you had written it, rather 
than as it was attempted to be dictated by 
the Bureau of the Budget. There were two 
principal fights on this bill on the floor of 
the Senate. I want to say that the wrath of 
those who opposed it was addressed in part 
to this project, but in greater part to proj- 
ects which had been put into this bill by 
your committee, Mr. Chairman, and preserved 
intact by the Senate committee, and deliv- 
ered unscathed from the hands of those on 
the floor of the Senate who would have 
despoiled it. They made an effort to recom- 
mit the bill to the committee. 

There was no other interpretation to their 
action but this, namely, that the committee 
would, under the instructions of the Senate, 
rewrite the bill in accordance with the man- 
date of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The other fight on this bill on the floor 
of the Senate was against your section 205. 
We defended it with equal vigor and with 
equal success. Now, the distinguished gen- 
eral of the Corps of Engineers, in my judg- 
ment one of the ablest we have ever been 
blessed with, has presented to you the view- 
point of the principles of land enhancement 
and taxes foregone. I want to say to you 
that if the Congress ever recognizes the 
validity of those two principles as enunciated 
in that budget directive—in my judgment the 
abortive effort of one administration fully 
adopted and clasped to the bosom of another 
administration; it is bipartisan, gentlemen; 
it does not have the benefit of clergy, but I 
want to tell you that its parents are well- 
known and abundantly identified, and in my 
judgment they share the blame for it with 
equal ignominy—if we ever recognize the 
validity of the principle of taxes foregone and 
required reimbursement for land enhance- 
ment below flood-control project you will 
set back the program of land and water con- 
servation in the United States of America by 
50 years. 

The great Theodore Roosevelt, when he 
called the original conference on conserva- 
tion, attempted no such abortive effort as the 
imposition of the principle of taxes foregone 
and contribution for land enhancement, 
From that good day down until this, so far 
as I know, these principles have never been 
inflicted by the Congress upon the areas in 
which any great project has been built. 

I do not know how much hydroelectric 
power there is in this country. I would like 
to ask my good friend, the Chief of Engineers, 
if he knows and if he can tell this committee 
how many of them are on the statute books 
today carrying the burden of the principle of 
taxes foregone. 

General ITSCHNER. I do not know of any 
hydroelectric projects that are authorized to- 
day that have the provisions in it. 

Senator Kerr. And none of them that are 
built? 

General IrscHNrER. And none of them built, 
Iam sure. 

Senator Kerr. Is there any great flood- 
control project in this country or any project 
anywhere near approaching the capacity of 
this project that has in it the requirement of 
the principle of contribution by landowners 
below the reservoirs to make local contribu- 
tion toward the cost of the reservoirs? 

General ITSCHNER. I do not know of any 
projects, sir, that have such a provision. 

Senator KERR. I want to say to you gentle- 
men of the committee that the day is here 
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when our country needs an accelerated pro- 
gram of conservation of soil. and water, 
rather than one upon which would be in- 
flicted the crippling force of either or both 
of those principles. I know you can get as 
many estimates of the consumption of water 
by the American people as there are authori- 
ties making surveys, and there is certainly 
a justification for many of them. Some of 
them tell us in 1850 the average annual con- 
sumption of water per capita by the people 
of the United States was 50 gallons per day. 
They tell us that in 1950 it exceeded 1,000 
gallons per capita per day. 

The Public Health Service and others 
charged with responsibility in that regard 
tell us that in 1980 the per capita consump- 
tion requirements for water of the people of 
the United States will be 2,000 gallon per 
citizen per day. That is the kind of a 
dynamic economy, industrial and domestic, 
into which we move. It has taken this Na- 
tion that you and I regard as the strongest 
on the earth, 350 years to reach a population 
of 170 million people. At the present rate of 
increase that population will double in less 
than 40 years. 

Electric consumption in the United States 
in 1956 was 16 times what it was in 1920; 
industrial engineers tell me that in 1980 it 
might be 16 times as much as it was in 1956. 

Now, visualize those facts, together with 
this one: It has taken us 350 years to have 
an average annual productive capacity of 
$430 billion to $435 billion of goods and 
products annually. These same industrial 
engineers tell us we will have to develop 
an economy that can be able to do twice 
that in 35 years. 

If that is to be the case, then we are going 
to have to speed up water conservation 


rather than slow it down. We are going to 


have to take the shackles off of it rather than 
putting manacies on it in the form of such 
mental monstrosities as taxes foregone and 
land enhancement contributions if we are 
going to meet the requirements of this in- 
creasing dynamic economy. 

Now, the area at which you look, on the 
basis of information that comes to me, is a 
part of that in which is to be found today 
the greatest abundance of good, usable 
water, in conjunction with an equally abun- 
dant supply of low-cost fuel. There is ad- 
mittedly and claimed, 50 billion tons of 
mineable coal in eastern Oklahoma and 
western Arkansas. Many engineers have esti- 
mated the amount at twice that. In the 
same area there are vast supplies of oil and 
gas, together with the greatest supply of un- 
used fresh water to be found in this Nation 
in conjunction with such quantities of low- 
cost fuel. 

Now, addressing myself to section (2), or 
subparagraph (2) on page 29, of S. 497, the 
Flood Control Act of 1957. This has to do 
with the incremental method of allocation 
with reference to power and water, I chal- 
lenge any man on this committee—and this 
committee helped to write the Flood Control 
Act of 1944—tto find in it justification for 
charging interest cost as an item in the reim- 
bursement to the Federal Government of the 
cost of power in projects constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers. Put your legal counsel 
to work on it. 

I want to say to you that that has the same 
parenthood as A-47. Rather than increas- 
ing the cost to the consumer of power from 
projects by the Corps of Engineers, by now 
inflicting upon them the effects of—general, 
what is the technical name of that new 
method of charging for power? 

General IrscHNER. The method that we use 
is the separable-costs-remaining-benefits 
method. 

Senator Kerr. Gentlemen, that is a tech- 
nical phrase known only to engineers the 
effect of which I will tell you I have been 
trying to determine for years with only lim- 
ited success. Should some member of this 
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committee at some time of great mental 
effort or lucid interval find an explanation 
of it, being a humble member of the Public 
Works Committee of the Senate of the 
United States who cannot, without undue 
strain, understand it, I would greatly appre- 
ciate your sharing it with me. It is a prod- 
uct of a directive of our agencies—the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of the 
Army. Is that correct, general? 

General ITsCHNER. Yes, sir. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of the 
Army, and the Federal Power Commission. 

Senator Kerr. Yes, sir. He named the 
fame group in inverse order. 

I want to say that I do not blame this 
great Chief of Engineers. Much as I admire 
him, I want to say I glory in the fact that 
I am neither a creature of nor in bondage 
to the Bureau of the Budget of either the 
Truman administration or the Eisenhower 
administration; and neither are you. Our 
great friend here is. Whatever he speaks 
to you is the light of that knowledge, wheth- 
er stated or acknowledged. The principle 
which he named to you a few minutes ago, 
and which I will not tax your credulity with 
by trying to repeat it, is a product of admin- 
istrative operation as a result of which the 
cost allocated to the power in any multiple- 
purpose project is increased. It is not based 
on statutory requirement, but the interest 
which they charge as a part of the cost that 
must be reimbursed to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the power included in multiple- 
purpose projects under the Corps of Engi- 
neers is a pure fabrication of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I have had them on 
the witness stand in front of committees 
where I had the opportunity to cross-examine 
them and they could not deny that it was a 
practice conceived in error and dedicated 
to fallacy, and now respected only because 
of its having been repeatedly perpetrated by 
them; because there is no more authorization 
in the law that I can find to charge interest 
to the power users from Corps of Engineers 
propects than there is to charge interest to 
landowners who use irrigation benefits from 
a Department of the Interior project. So 
when we seek to avoid the added cost of the 
separable-costs-remaining-benefits principle 
we are not trying to gain some new advan- 
tage, but we are trying to avoid a further 
disadvantage. That is the reason why the 
words “incremental costs” are in there, be- 
cause on the basis of their own interpreta- 
tion that means that the power users shall 
be required to reimburse the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the cost of the power facilities 
only; and on the basis of their operation 
it will still be, and in this project it is con- 
templated to be, subject to the requirement 
to pay interest, which you and your branch 
of the Congress have never seen fit to vali- 
date by putting into any law. Then it would 
apply the same principle to the water user. 
He would pay the cost of that part of the 
reservoir used to store the water that he was 
to purchase, plus interest, over a period of 
50 years, after which he would continue 
to pay it because it would continue to belong 
to the Federal Government. 

Now, we put a provision in here to make 
it possible to provide storage space for water 
and to up the value of that added element 
we regard it as an item in figuring the cost- 
benefit ratio of a project. We put it into 
@ project in a bill in the Senate last year 
and it was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget almost in the form that we wrote 
it. It was approved by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and it was approved by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Public Health 
Service. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that in 
my judgment it is one of the most con- 
structive things that have been added or 
included in a legislative bill that I know 
of. It came to you and you made some sub- 
stantial changes in it. In conference we 
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worked it out and we included it in our bill 
this year, Mr. Chairman, in the exact lan- 
guage that we approved of it in the confer- 
ence last year as I remember it, and as it 
was approved by both Houses of the Con- 
gress last year, in form not greatly different— 
not greatly different from that approved by 
the departments of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Now we seek the favorable action of this 
committee on this project. It was unani- 
mously approved by our Senate committee. 
In addition to the great justification that 
we believe there is for it I say to you again 
that in our action on your bill last year 
we honored it in its entirety. When this 
committee, representing this House of the 
Congress, brings to the Senate a bill of 
authorization in which are projects that you 
have studied and approved I want to tell 
you that you can count on the fingers of 
one hand in your future legislative career in 
my judgment the number that the Senate 
committee will delete from the bill. 

I want to express my appreciation for 
your very gracious attention and this op- 
portunity again, after an ll-year absence, 
to come before this committee and express 
myself on a matter which is of such pro- 
found importance to Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana. If there are any ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, I will either try to 
answer them or I will adroitly evade them, 
or I will ask my source of information 
and knowledge here on my left hand to sup- 
ply it in order that I might give it to you. 

Mr. Davis. A magnificent presentation, 
Senator. 


DEPRECIATION OF UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I regret- 
fully invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that bonds of the United 
States Government reached new all- 
time lows yesterday. Twenty-one issues 
of United States bonds sank to new 
levels. This represented a loss in value 
to the bondholders on yesterday alone 
of $176,347,964. Under deliberate poli- 
cies of the administration to push cor- 
porate profits and interest rates upward, 
one consequence is that the value of out- 
standing Government bonds goes down. 

The consequences are more far reach- 
ing than this, however. They reach into 
every home, every factory, and onto 
every farm in the land. I call this dis- 
astrous trend to the attention of the 
Senate, and regret that it is necessary 
almost daily to point to new lows to 
which the bonds of our country are 
sinking. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to ask 
the Senator if our financial condition 
would not be better and if we would not 
have more money with which to meet 
the obligations of the Government if 
the granting of rapid tax amortization 
certificates to electric power companies, 
which have a guaranteed income, and 
which do not need any inducement in 
the way of subsidies to build facilities, 
were stopped by the administration, so 
that the utilities would pay the taxes 
they expected to pay when they secured 
their licenses from the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Mr. GORE. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has testified before the Com- 
mittee on Finance that the rapid amor- 
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tization certificates represent a cost to 
the United States Treasury of some 
three billion dollars. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is only up to 
1956. Many more billions of dollars 
would have to be considered if the 50- 
year life of the facility were considered. 

Mr. GORE. I have not calculated 
that loss. I have only cited the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, we 
have now had the daily message of 
gloom from our good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. I should like to ad- 
dress myself to the message given us 
yesterday by our colleague from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr]. He said, among other 
things, that the Government sends these 
bonds “into a jungle of financial man- 
neuvering and speculation, saying they 
will neither own them nor respect them 
nor recognize them nor give them any 
value after the day they are born.” 

At that time I said I should like to 
recite a little history. The process of 
allowing Government bonds to operate 
in a free market was the program of 
every Secretary of the Treasury from 
Alexander Hamilton to Henry Morgen- 
thau. 

It was not until 1941, and for a pe- 
riod of a little less than 10 years there- 
after, that the Federal Government, un- 
der a price-pegging arrangement with 
the Federal Reserve Board, guaranteed 
that the price of Government bonds 
would always be held at par or higher. 

The arrangement under which the 
price was pegged was entered into be- 
tween Henry Morgenthau and Marriner 
S. Eccles, the then head of the Federal 
Reserve Board. It was dissolved by 
Thomas McCabe and John Snyder in 
1951, after a very difficult period when 
the Federal Reserve Board attempted to 
regain its independence. 

Members of the Senate and of the 
House participated in that memorable 
situation in which the Federal Reserve 
Board regained its independence. It 
was done with the blessings of President 
Truman. 

My colleague yesterday said something 
about there being almost a conspiracy 
which had created this ‘sitution. I 
thought that today I would like to give 
this bit of history to identify the con- 
spirators, and to show that all the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury has done, 
and all the present head of the Federal 
Reserve Board has done, has been to 
continue to operate under that tradi- 
tional arrangement. I should like to 
make another observation, Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am sorry I cannot 
yield, because I do not have the time 
available. I am limited to 3 minutes. 

My friend from Tennessee has sug- 
gested the amount by which all Govern- 
ment bonds shrank in book value or 
paper value. It is interesting to me to 
observe that only approximately $17 
billion worth of marketable bonds are 
held by private ownership, in addition 
to the approximately $50 billion worth 
of bonds in the E and H category, which 
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are always redeemable in accordance 
with the schedule printed on their face. 

Therefore, I do not believe that the 
effect of this decline reaches into every 
home in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Utah has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall go into this subject matter a little 
later, but inasmuch as this discussion 
has developed on the floor, and refer- 
ence has been made to a conspiracy, I 
should like to point out where the con- 
spiracy is. There has just been com- 
pleted in my State, by the Director of 
the Department of Agriculture, a survey 
of the interest farmers must pay on 
money they borrow in order to produce 
their crops under the present fiscal sys- 
tem of our country. The survey shows 
that they are paying from 6% to 7 per- 
cent on their borrowed money. 

The business administration depart- 
ment conducted the same kind of survey 
with respect to small business, and they 
found that small business is paying from 
7% to 8 percent for money. Home 
builders were shown by the same survey 
to be paying from 6 to 8 percent for 
money, when the discounts on the mort- 
gages are considered. 

Mr. GORE. That is an illustration of 
the practical effect of the policy pursued 
by the present administration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. It was to such facts that 
I was referring when I said the conse- 
quences of the policy reach into every 
home and into every business and onto 
every farm in the United States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is certainly 
shown by the surveys which were con- 
ducted in the State of Washington. 

Mr. GORE. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Washington has compa- 
rable figures for 4 years ago. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall try to get 
them. If I can, I shall be glad to put 
them in the RECORD. 


MADE IN ST. PAUL WEEK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
next week, in St. Paul, Minn., there will 
take place a significant event which 
speaks well for the spirit of all American 
industry today. It is an event designed 
to focus attention on the 250 manufac- 
turers who produce their goods and serv- 
ices in the bustling, friendly city of St. 
Paul. Under the sponsorship of the Em- 
porium Department Store, one of Min- 
nesota’s great retailers, these manufac- 
turers will show their “togetherness” 
during a cooperative showcasing of their 
products known as Made in St. Paul 
Week. 

It is worth noting that the diversity 
and the vitality of industry in this one 
city extends from food to Univac—from 
fashions to railroads and from calen- 
dars to Scotch tape. Working under the 
encompassing theme of a world of ‘‘to- 
getherness,” in people and industries, 
this group of.industries is demonstrating 
how modern business, large and small, 
can benefit worker, management, stock- 
holder, community, and Nation. 

It is perhaps most interesting of all to 
realize that this entire idea was inspired 
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by the word “togetherness”’—the concept 
made famous by McCall’s magazine. 
“Togetherness’—the interdependence 
of families, of States, of all the other 
varying forces which comprise our Na- 
tion—is a timely theme for this Fourth 
of July, for America was founded in a 
spirit of independence. But it is really 
interdependence—the underlying drive 
toward cooperation and “together- 
ness”—which keeps us strong. Whether 
it is made in St. Paul, or anywhere else 
in Minnesota or the rest of the United 
States, unity of purpose will lead to 
progress. 


IDAHO POWER CO. AMORTIZATION 
CERTIFICATE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a statement, a 
table of figures, and an explanatory 
statement of the table, all of which were 
prepared by Mr. Jacob Friedman, on the 
net result of the amortization certifi- 
cate given the Idaho Power Co. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments and table were ordered to be print- 
ed in the RECORD, as follows: 


IDAHO PowER CoO.: DISCUSSION OF NECESSITY 
CERTIFICATE COVERING BROWNLEE DAM— 
ESTIMATED Cost OF $67,138,000— CERTIFIED 
AT 65 PERCENT—ESTIMATED LIFE OF 50 YEARS 


The attached schedule readily points out 
the joint advantages to both private industry 
and the Government under Necessity Certifi- 
cates on the assumption that the company 
will þe able to invest profitably its deprecia- 
tion tax benefits at 6 percent annually for 
50 years, the corporate tax rate will remain 
at 52 percent, a profitable operation will con- 
tinue and the Government can borrow money 
at 3 percent. 

The following conditions prevail relative 
to the certificate covering the cost of the 
proposed power developments at Brownlee 
by the Idaho Power Co. under the above 
assumptions: 

(a) At the end of each of the first 5 years 
following completion of the facility, the 
Government wil borrow money at 3 percent 
to offset depreciation tax losses (or company 
depreciation tax benefits), which are in éf- 
fect interest-free loans to the company. 

(b) At the end of each of the last 45 years, 
the company depreciation tax loss (or Gov- 
ernment tax gain) because of less than 
normal depreciation allowable, represents a 
repayment without interest to decrease the 
remaining balance of the interest-free loans. 
At the end of 50 years, such loans will be 
fully paid as the company depreciation tax 
benefits will equal Government depreciation 
tax gains. 

(c) At the end of each year after the first, 
the Government receives income taxes equal 
to the company’s profit rate of 6 percent 
multiplied by 52 percent or 3.12 percent of 
its cumulative depreciation tax benefits com- 
pounded annually at 2.88 percent (6 percent- 
52 percent x 6 percent), the company’s net 
return after taxes on its investment at 6 
percent. Moreover, while the loans (depreci- 
ation tax benefits) received by the company 
at the end of each of the first 5 years are 
interest-free, the Government realizes as in- 
come taxes a return of 3.12 percent on the 
basis of the current value of loans that have 
compounded at 2.88 percent annually rather 
than on the basis of the current value of 
interest-free loans. 

(d) The net Government tax loss at the 
end of each of the first 5 years is equal to 
the company depreciation tax benefits less 
the excess of income taxes received in (c) 
above over the interest expense necessitated 
by Government borrowing at 3 percent. 
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(e) Each net Government tax gain from 
the end of the 6th year to the end of the 
26th year is equal to the company deprecia- 
tion tax loss plus the excess of income taxes 
received in (c) above over the interest ex- 
pense necessitated by Government borrow- 
ing at 3 percent. 

(f) Each net Government tax gain from 
the end of the 27th to 50th year is equal to 
the sum of the company depreciation tax 
loss, the gain from income taxes received 
in (c) above, and the interest at 3 percent 
on the cumulative net Government tax gain 
accrued to date that reduces Government 
borrowing to the extent of such net tax gain 
as it would not have existed in the absence 
of a certificate. During this period the net 
Government gains accelerate. 

The company’s benefits result from in- 
vesting its cumulative depreciation tax ben- 
efits at a profit of 6 percent and compound- 
ing them annually at 2.88 percent (6 per- 
cent minus 52 percent times 6 percent) 
after payment of income taxes. Specifically, 
the gain to the Idaho Power Co. through the 
certification of the Brownlee Dam at the end 
of 50 years following construction is the in- 
terest of $25,756,000 that would have other- 
wise accrued without the benefit of the cer- 
tificate as a net interest expense after de- 
ducting for income-tax purposes 52 percent 
of total interest annually due on loans equal 
to the depreciation tax benefits with the 
certificate at the end of each of the first 5 
years. The value of such a gain at the com- 
pletion of the construction project is $6,- 
229,000, the amount of money invested at an 
annual profit rate of 6 percent, of which 
3.12 percent (52 percent times 6 percent) 
of the profits will be returned to the Gov- 
ernment as Federal income taxes and the 
remainder of 2.88 percent of the profits will 
be compounded, that will accrue to $25,< 
756,000 at the end of 50 years. 

The gain to the Government through the 
certification of the Brownlee Dam at the 
end of 50 years following construction is 
$30,407,000. This is due to an annual 3.12 
percent return as income taxes on the in- 
vestment of cumulative company deprecia- 
tion tax benefits compounded annually at 
2.88 percent and the excess of the annual 
savings of interest at 3 percent on the cumu- 
lative net Government tax gains after the 
end of the 26th year that the Government 
would have had to pay in the absence of a 
certificate over the annual interest at 3 per- 
cent on the cumulative net Government 
tax losses existing to the end of the 26th 
year that the Government had to pay be- 
cause of the certificate. The value of such 
a gain at the completion of the construction 
project is $6,936,000, the amount of money 
invested at an interest rate of 3 percent 
compounded annually for 50 years that will 
accrue to $30,407,000. Å 

The company’s benefits are overstated as 
taxes other than Federal income due to the 
annual profitable investment of the com- 
pany depreciation tax benefits have not been 
taken into consideration. This factor would 
also slightly offset the net Government gain. 
On the other hand, the net Government 
gain is understated as taxes due to the in- 
terest income of those individuals or organ- 
izations that loaned money at 3 percent to 
the Government are not taken into account. 

The receipt of a necessity certificate is to 
no avail unless the certified facilities are 
utilized in a profitable manner. According- 
ly, the necessity certificate program has en- 
couraged the incentive and initiative of pri- 
vate industry to undertake a successful op- 
eration, which has made the United States 
the mightiest Nation. The additional plants 
with their complement of modern equip- 
ment, many of which would never have been 
built under normal conditions and others 
not built at the time needed by the Gov- 
ernment, have provided necessary mobiliza- 
tion capacity, gainful employment, and have 
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generated considerable tax revenue in addi- 
tion to the Government gains discussed 
above. In this particular case, an electric 
power development will attract many indus- 
tries, which in turn will generate much ad- 
ditional tax revenue in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The above discussion points out that, if 
a necessity certificate should not have been 
granted to Idaho Power Co., it is not because 
of any cost to the Government. 

JACOB FRIEDMAN, 
Business and Engineering Consul- 
tant, Washington, D. C. 


a 


EXPLANATION OF CALCULATIONS 


Column 1: This shows the end of the years 
following construction of the plant. 

Column 2: This shows a schedule of de- 
preciation by the sum-of-digits method nor- 
mally allowable; 50/1,275 X $67,138 or $2,633; 
49/1,275 X $67,138 or $2,580; etc. 

Column 3: This shows the sum of acceler- 
ated depreciation for first 5 years, $67,138 X 
65 percent xX % or $8,728, and normal depre- 
ciation allowable by sum-of-digits method, 
$67,188 X85 percent X50/1,275 or $921, $67,- 
138x35 percent x 49/1,275 or $903, etc. For 
example, $8,728 plus $921 or $9,649 and $8,- 
728 plus $903 or $9,631 are the entries on the 
first 2 lines. Only the normal depreciation 
is applicable after the first 5 years. 

Column 4: On lines 1 through 5, each 
amount in column 2 is subtracted from cor- 
responding amount in column 3. On lines 
6 through 50, each amount in column 3 is 
subtracted from corresponding amount in 
column 2. 

Column 5: Tax rate of 52 percent is multi- 
plied by each corresponding amount in col- 
umn 4. 

Column 6: Each entry is the corresponding 
cumulative total of column 5. For lines 1 
through 5, it is the entry in immediate line 
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above plus entry on same line in column 5. 
For example, line 3 shows $11,000, which is 
$7,315 plus $3,685. For lines 6 through 50, 
it is the entry in immediate line above less 
entry on same line in column 5. For exam- 
ple, line 6 shows $17,621, which is $18,422 less 
$801. The last entry in the column is zero, 
This shows that the entire tax saving to the 
company through the necessity certificate in 
the first 5 years is recovered by the Govern- 
ment over the normal depreciation period. 

Column 7: Multiply company tax bene- 
fits due to investment of depreciation bene- 
fits cumulated in immediate prior year (col- 
umn 10) by 6 percent. For example, in the 
8th year, $19,042 x6 percent results in entry 
of $1,143. 

Column 8: Tax rate of 52 percent is mul- 
tiplied by each corresponding amount in 
column 7. 

Column 9: Each amount in column 8 is 
subtracted from corresponding amount in 
column 7. This shows the investment re- 
turn to the company after Federal taxes. 
Thus, the Government benefits more from 
the investment than the company. This 
return to the company does not take into 
account State taxes. 

Column 10: Each entry is the correspond- 
ing cumulative total of columns 5 and 9 
and is determined as follows: 

(a) For the first 5 years, it is the entry 
on immediate line above plus entries on 
same line in columns 5 and 9. For example, 
in the 3d year, $7,420 plus $3,685 and $214 
results in entry of $11,319. 

(b) For the last 45 years, it is the entry 
on immediate line above plus entry on same 
line in column 9 less entry on same line in 
column 5. For example, in the eighth year, 
$19,042 plus $549 less $765 results in entry of 
$18,826. 

Column 11: Multiply the cumulative total 
of the net Government loss or gain in im- 
mediate prior year as shown in column 13 by 
3 percent, the rate at which the Government 
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must borrow to compensate for loss of reve- 
nue or the rate at which the Government 
gains so that such borrowing is not neces- 
sary. For example, in the third year, the 
cumulative Government loss of $7,310 in 
second year is multiplied by 3 percent to 
obtain entry of $219, In the 30th year, the 
cumulative Government gain of $3,412 in 
29th year is multiplied by 3 percent to obtain 
entry of $102. 

Column 12: The net Government current 
loss or gain is determined as follows: 

(a) On lines 1 through 5, subtract Govern- 
ment gain entered in column 8 from sum 
of Government losses entered in columns 5 
and 11. For example, on line 4, subtract $353 
from the sum of $3,702 and $329, which re- 
sults in entry of $3,678. 

(b) On lines 6 through 26, subtract Gov- 
ernment loss entered in column 11 from sum 
of Government gains entered in columns 5 
and 8, For example, on line 24, subtract $73 
from sum of $481 and $536, which results in 
entry of $944. 

(c) On lines 27 through 50, add entries in 
columns 5, 8, and 11. For example, on line 
89, add $214, $609, and $400, which results in 
entry of $1,223. 

Column 13: Each entry is the correspond- 
ing cumulative total of column 12 and is de- 
termined as follows: 

(a) For lines 1 through 25, it is the entry 
on immediate line above less entry on same 
line in column 12. For example, on line 22, 
$4,285 less $923 results in entry of $3,362. 

(b) For line 26, it is the entry on same 
line in column 12 less the entry on immediate 
line above, as $966 less $531 results in entry 
of $435. 

(c) For lines 27 though 50, it is the entry 
on immediate line above, plus entry on same 
‘line in column 12. For example, on line 38, 
$12,140 plus $1,195 results in entry of $13,335. 

JACOB FRIEDMAN, 
Business and Engineering ; 
Consultant, Washington, D.C. 


Idaho Power Co.: Schedule of tax benefits from necessity certificate covering Brownlee Dam 


[In thousands] 


Estimated cost of $67,138,000; certified at 65 percent; estimated life of 50 years 


ot Company depreciation 
Allowable depreciation tax benefit (loss) or | Gain on investment of depreciation | Cumula- Cumula- Net Government tax 
: Government depre- tax benefit at 6 percent tive com- tive net (loss) or gain 
Deprecia- ciation tax loss (gain) pany tax Govern- 
End oí year tion bene- benefits | ment tax 
fit (loss) due to in- (loss) or 
Normal Acceler- Cumula- Before Federal | After Fed- | vestment gain at Cumula- 
(sum of | ated plus Current tive Federalin-| income eral in- 3 percent Current tive 
digits) normal come tax taxes come taxes 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (18) 
$2, 633 $9, 649 $7, 016 $3, 648 SO USO: Lcacetocon she NE kede cE E a ete $8,648 foes As $3, 648 3, 648 
2, 580 9, 631 7, O51 3, 667 7,315 $219 $114 $105 7,420 ($109) y oes wos 31 > 
2, 527 9, 613 7, 0 , 685 s 445 231 214 11,319 (219) (3, 673 (10, 983) 
2,475 9, 594 7,119 3, 702 14, 702 679 353 326 15, 347 (329) (3, 678) 14, 661) 
, 422 9, 576 , 154 3, 720 18, 422 921 479 442 , 509 (440) 3, 681) 18, 342) 
2, 370 829 (1, 541) (801) 17, 621 1,171 609 562 19, 270 (550) 860 17, 482) 
2, 317 81 1 , 506) (783) 16, 1,156 601 555 19, 042 (524) 860 16, 622) 
2, 264 792 (1, 472) (765) 16, 073 1,143 594 549 18, 826 (499) 860 15, 762) 
2,211 774 (1, 437) (747) 15, 326 1,130 588 542 18, 621 (473) 862 14, 900) 
2,159 756 (1, 403) (730) 14, 596 bop abs 581 536 18, 427 (447) 864 14, 036) 
2, 106 737 (1, 369) (712) 13, 884 1,106 575 531 18, 246 (421) 866 (13, 170) 
2, 054 719 te 335) (694) 13, 190 1, 095 569 526 18, 078 (395) 868 (12, 302 
2, 001 700 1, 301) (677) 12, 513 1, 085 564 521 17, (369) 872 (11, 430) 
+ 948 682 (1, 266) ‘Geis ’ 1,075 559 516 17, 780 (343) 874 (10, 556) 
£ 896 664 (1, 232) 641) 11,214 1, 067 555 512 17, 651 (317) 879 (9,677) 
1, 843 645 (1, 198) (623) 10, 591 1, 059 551 508 17, 536 (290) 884 (8, 793 
1, 790 627 (1, 163) (605) 9, 986 1, 052 547 505 17, 436 (264) 888 (7, 905 
1, 738 608 (1, 130) 588) 9, 398 1, 046 544 502 17, 350 (237) 895 (7,010) 
1, 685 590 ie 095) 570) 8, 828 1, 041 541 500 17, 280 (210) 901 (6, 109) 
1, 632 571 1, 061) 552) 8, 276 1, 037 539 498 17, 226 eae 908 (5, 201) 
1, 580 553 qd, 027) (534) 7, 742 1, 034 538 496 17, 188 156) 916 4, 285) 
1, 527 534 (993) (516) s 226 1, 031 536 495 17, 167 (129) 923 ee 362) 
1, 474 516 (958) (498) 6, 728 1, 030 - 536 494 17, 163 (101) 933 (2, 429) 
1, 423 498 (925) (481) 6, 247 1,030 536 494 17,176 (73) $44 (1, 485) 
1, 369 479 (890) (463) 5, 784 1,031 536 495 17, 208 (45) 954 (531) 
1, 316 461 (855) (445) 5, 339 1, 032 537 495 17, 258 (16) 966 435 
1, 264 442 (822) (428) 4, 911 1,035 538 497 17, 327 13 979 1,414 
1, 211 424 (787) (409) k 1, 040 541 499 17,417 42 992 2 406 
1, 158 406 (752) (391) 4,111 1,045 543 502 17, 528 72 1, 006 3, 412 
1,106 387 (719) (374) 3, 737 1, 052 547 505 17, 659 102 1, 023 4, 435 
1, 053 369 (684) (356) 3, 381 1,060 551 509 17, 812 133 1, 040 5, 475 
1, 000 350 (650) (338) 3, 043 “1, 069 556 513 17, 987 164 1, 058 6, 533 
948 332 (616) (320) 2, 723 1,079 561 518 18, 185 196 1,077 7,610 
895 313 (582) oa , 420 1, 091 567 524 18, 406 228 1, 098 8, 708 
843 295 (548) 285) 35 1,104 574 530 18, 651 261 1,120 9, 828 
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Idaho Power Co.: Schedule of tax benefits from necessity certificate covering Brownlee Dam—Continued 


Company depreciation 
Allowable depreciation tax benefit (loss) or | Gain on investment of depreciation | Cumula- | Cumula- | Net Government tax 
Government depre- tax benefit at 6 percent tive com- tive net (loss) or gain 
Deprecia- ciation tax loss (gain) pany tax Govern- 
End of year tion bene- benefits ment tax 
fit (loss) due to in- (loss) or 
Normal Acceler- Before Federal | After Fed- | vestment gain at Cumula- 
(sum of ated plus Federalin-| income eral in- 3 percent Current tive 
digits) normal come tax taxes come taxes 
(2) (3) (4) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
$790 $276 $(514) $1, 119 $582 $537 $18, 921 $295 $1, 144 $10, 972 
737 258 (479) , 135 590 545 19, 217 329 1, 168 12, 140 
685 240 (445) 1, 153 600 553 19, 539 364 1,195 13, 335 
632 221 es 1, 172 609 563 19, 888 400 1, 223 14, 558 
579 203 376) 1, 193 620 573 20, 266 437 1, 252 15, 810 
527 184 (343) 1, 216 632 584 20, 672 474 1, 284 17, 094 
474 166 (308) 1, 240 645 595 21, 107 513 1, 318 18, 412 
421 147 (274) 1, 266 658 608 21, 573 552 1, 352 19, 764 
369 129 (240 ( 1, 294 673 621 22, 06 593 1, 391 21, 155 
316 111 (205) 1, 324 688 636 22, 598 635 1, 430 22, 585 
263 92 (171) 1, 356 705 651 23, 160 678 1, 472 24, 057 
211 74 (187) 1, 390 723 667 23, 756 722 1, 516 25, 573 
158 55 (103) 1, 425 741 684 24, 386 767 1, 562 27, 135 
105 37 (68) 1, 463 761 702 25, 053 814 1,610 28, 745 
53 18 (35) 1, 503 782 721 1 25, 756 862 1, 662 2 30, 407 
67, 138 67, 138 (eae Aaa | ore eee! ARLERI Wem EEE Ne Datei Die ae kes NS aa EM ie AES 


1 The value of $25,756,000 at the completion of the construction project is $6,229,000, 
the amount of money invested at an annual profit rate of 6 percent, of which 3.12 per- 
cent (52 percent x6 percent) of the profits will be returned to the Government as Fed- 


eral income taxes and the remainder of 2.88 percent of the profits will be compounded, 
that will acerue to such an amount at the end of 50 years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Goldwater Morton 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Green Murray 
Barrett Hayden Neely 

Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bush Hruska Potter 
Butler Humphrey Purtell 
Byrd Ives Revercomb 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Javits Russell 
Carroll Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston,S.C. Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Talmadge 
Douglas Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Williams 
Flanders McClellan Yarborough 
Frear McNamara Young 
Fulbright Morse 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY] is absent because of illness, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces!] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent because 
of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO 
ESCORT PRIME MINISTER OF 
JAPAN TO THE SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 


Chair may appoint a committee to es- 
cort the Prime Minister of Japan into 
the Senate Chamber at 12:30 p. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
ALLOTT in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. The Chair ap- 
points the majority leader, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON]; the minor- 
ity leader, the Senator from California 
[Mr. KNow.tanp]; the ranking majority 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT] ; the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEY]; and the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST PUBLIC 
SINGING OF “AMERICA” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
after consulting with both the acting 
majority leader and the acting minority 
leader, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Chair lay before the Senate, House 
Concurrent Resolution 196, which has 
just come over from the House. The 
concurrent resolution commemorates 
the 125th anniversary of the first public 
singing of the inspiring patriotic hymn 
America. I also ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The 
Chair lays before the Senate, House Con- 
current Resolution 196, which will be 
stated by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 196) to commemo- 
rate, on the 4th day of July 1957, the 
125th anniversary of the first public sing- 
ing of the inspiring patriotic hymn 
America, by a chorus of children in the 
Park Street Church, Boston, Mass., be- 
side historic Boston Common. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 


2 The value of $30,407,000 at the completion of the construction project is $6,936,000, 
the amount of money invested at an interest rate of 3 percent compounded annually 
for 50 years that will accrue to such an amount, 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent res- 
olution. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr President, I 
had prepared, and it was my intention to 
submit today, a concurrent resolution 
identical with the one which has just 
been laid before the Senate 

Under the parliamentary practice of 
the Senate, however, the most expedi- 
tious way to bring the two Houses to- 
gether and complete action on the mat- 
ter is for the Senate to agree to the 
House concurrent resolution, and not 
consider the resolution.I had proposed to 
submit. 

I therefore move that the Senate agree 
to the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 196), as agreed to, is as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring): 

Whereas the 4th day of July 1957 marks 
the 125th anniversary of the first public 
singing of the inspiring patriotic hymn 
“America”, by a chorus of children in the 
Park Street Church, Boston, Mass., beside 
historic Boston Common; 

Whereas the hymn “America” was written 
by the Reverend Samuel Francis Smith in 
the town of Andover, Mass., February 1832; 
and : 

Whereas it is the sense of the Congress 
that this anniversary should be given due 
recognition because this hymn has touched 
the life of the Nation tirough the countless 
voices which have joined in singing “My 
Country ’tis of Thee”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this 125th anniversary of 
the first public singing of “America” be com- 
mended to all citizens for appropriate recog- 
nition during the week of June 30th through 
July 6, 1957, the “125th Anniversary of 
‘America’ Week”. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, con- 
siderable water has gone past the Hells 
Canyon damsite since this proposal was 
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debated on the Senate floor about a year 
ago. 

And considerable argumentation has 
poured forth from advocates on both 
sides of the issue, here on the floor and 
elsewhere during that same period. 

However, after all the talking and the 
shouting is done, the fundamental issues 
on this legislation remain essentially as 
they were a year ago when the Senate 
voted against the proposition by a com- 
fortable majority. In fact, in view of 
the present determination of the Con- 
gress to reduce unnecessary Federal 
spending, the odds appear to be more 
heavily weighted against S. 555 this year 
than they were against S. 1333 last year. 

In view of the fact that the basic case 
against approval of this legislation was 
made last year, we of the opposition are 
content to stand upon the case made at 
that time. But we believe that the pro- 
ponents of this measure are determined 
to rehash and rehash their rehashed ar- 
guments—and introduce some dazzling 
new diversions—so we of the opposition 
are prepared to answer them in kind, and 
to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer, if I may borrow a literary allu- 
sion without unduly alarming my col- 
leagues who feel that we should be able 
to dispose of this measure in a few days. 

These introductory remarks will be 
brief, however. 

I merely wish to direct the attention 
of the Senate to some of the highlights 
of the case against the high dam. De- 
tails of these arguments are contained 
in the minority views expressed in Sen- 
ate Report 324 on this measure. And 
supplementary material will be offered 
by my colleagues during the debate. 

These, then, are the basic objections 
to approval of S.°555: 

First. Authorization cof this measure 
would represent a billion-dollar mistake 
that we cannot afford to make at this 
time. 

In case some of my colleagues have 
not been listening closely, I said “a bil- 
lion-dollar mistake.”’ 

If we authorize this measure, we com- 
mit the Federal Government to spend 
more than a half-billion dollars to ac- 
complish little more physically than the 
partially completed privately financed 
project can do. In addition, we would 
subject the Federal Government to a pos- 
sible additional loss of many additional 
millions of dollars which would have to 
be paid in indemnities to Idaho Power 
Co. for forcing them to abandon con- 
struction of a lawfully licensed Federal 
Power Commission project. Further- 
more, the authorization of the high Fed- 
eal dam would kill a private power de- 
velopment that would return $282 mil- 
lion to the Federal Treasury and another 
$200 million to State and local taxing 
units in Idaho and Oregon during the 
next 50 years. Does such action make 
good sense in these times when we are 
trying to reduce unnecessary Federal 
spending? Of course not. 

Second. The approval of S. 555 would 
tend to dry up non-Federal participa- 
tion in developing needed electric energy 
generation. Secretary Seaton has esti- 
mated that a total investment of $94 bil- 
lion is needed to produce additional elec- 
tric power during the next 20 years. 
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This tremendous need—on top of the 
need for additional billions to develop 
our water resources—underscores the 
importance of contributing to a partner- 
ship effort of all Federal, State, and local 
governments and private enterprise in 
meeting our overwhelming needs for new 
sources of energy. 

While I am speaking of this particular 
objection, I point out that to develop 
properly the Columbia River Basin and 
its tributaries it is estimated that an 
additional amount of at least $6 billion 
will be required. 

I point out also that up to the present 
time the States of Washington and Ore- 
gon have received approximately one- 
fifth of the total amount of reclamation 
money spent for the whole United States, 
and that they have received approxi- 
mately one-seventh of all the flood-con- 
trol money which has been appropriated 
for use throughout the whole United 
States. 

Third. Enactment of Senate bill would 
upset a unanimous decision of the Con- 
gress’ own bipartisan power-regulatory 
agency, the Federal Power Commission, 
an agency created during the Wilson ad- 
ministration, and expanded during the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, 
after the groundwork was laid for the 
program during President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s administration. The delib- 
erations of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion on the Hells Canyon decision were 
the most extensive in the agency’s his- 
tory—extending over 2 years, and 
amassing 20,000 pages of testimony in 
150 hearings days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLOTT in the chair). The Chair must 
remind the Senator from Utah that the 
Senate is still proceeding in the morning 
hour. The Senator from Utah has ex- 
ceeded the 3-minute limitatio.. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senators desire to speak 
during the morning hour, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness, the Hells Canyon Dam bill, be laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that will be done. 

The Chair now lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 555) to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake 
River between Idaho and Oregon, and for 
related purposes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, let me 
explain that I was trying to take advan- 
tage of the time which I thought other- 
wise would be wasted. I was not at- 
tempting to violate the rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the cooperation of the 
Senator from Utah. He never violates 
the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must state that in this instance, 
the violation was due to the negligence 
of the Chair. 

Mr. WATKINS. Fourth, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senate bill 555 violates the prece- 
dent of congressional respect for States 
rights in water-resources legislation af- 
fecting the semiarid West. The State 
of Idaho feels that its future water rights 
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are threatened by this proposal, and the 
downstream beneficiaries of this propos- 
al have not agreed to an interstate com- 
pact to protect upstream rights. During 
my time in the Congress—approximately 
10 years—I do not know of any other 
comparable proposed legislation which 
has been passed over the protest of a 
State which supplies the bulk of the 
water resource involved. 

Mr. President, at this time let me point 
out that there is now before the Con- 
gress a bill to ratify a tristate compact 
between the States of Idaho, Utah, and 
Wyoming. It allocates the waters of 
the Bear River, which runs through all 
three of those States. The waters of the 
Colorado River have been allocated by 
compacts, beginning with one for the 
entire river, in 1922; and later the upper- 
basin States entered into a compact to 
allocate the waters of the upper division 
of the Colorado River among the States 
entitled to the water there. All that was 
done before serious consideration could 
be given to proposed legislation affecting 
the water of this entire river system. The 
Boulder Canyon Dam, or the Hoover 
Dam, and powerplant and related con- 
struction could not be proceeded with 
until a compact had been entered into; 
and the same was true of the upper di- 
vision of the Colorado River. No legis- 
lation authorizing the full development 
of the upper-basin area could be enacted 
until the entering into of a compact 
which was ratified and approved not 
only by the States concerned, but also 
by the Congress. That has been the cus- 
tom, and it should be the rule now. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
only a few minutes. At the end of my 
remarks, if time remains before the tak. 
ing of the recess, I shall be glad to yield. 

Fifth. Power shortages are impending 
in the Pacific Northwest. In spite of this 
fact, and in spite of the fact that the 
two Idaho Power dams under construc- 
tion can furnish a peaking supply of 
464,000 kilowatts and a continuing sup- 
ply of 288,000 kilowatts of power for the 
Northwest power pool during the entire 
winter shortage period, beginning in 
1958, the proponents of the high Fed- 
eral dam would have the work on those 
two dams stopped. This enforced shut- 
down of the partially finished project 
would delay delivery of needed power for 
the Northwest from that section of the 
Snake River at least until 1964. 

Sixth. In spite of the fact that this 
bill is offered as a reclamation measure, 
S. 555 does not contribute a drop of 
water for irrigation, municipal, or in- 
dustrial use in Idaho or elsewhere in the 
semiarid West. 

Seventh. Based on expected average 
power production at the dam site, the 
three-dam project is eminently justifi- 
able economically, and the additional 
generation at a high dam is but a small 
fraction of basin requirements. Fur- 
thermore, additional power and flood- 
control storage could be created at two 
sites already explored below the three- 
dam project area. 

Eighth. Proponents of the high dam 
have offered no adequate estimate of the 
expected liability the Federal Govern- 
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ment would assume if the Congress halts 
construction on the lawfully licensed 
three-dam project. Furthermore, they 
have not shown what effect these tre- 
mendous potential costs could have on 
the findings of financial feasibility for 
this project. It is significant that the 
licensing procedures of the Federal 
Power Commission in the Hells Canyon 
decision have now been upheld twice by 
the United States Court of Appeals and 
twice by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Ninth. The high dam would help re- 
lieve only 5 percent of the average flood- 
control problem on the Columbia River, 
and only 9 percent of the record flood 
volume. The three-dam project, and 
the low Pleasant Valley dam under con- 
sideration, would solve 70 percent of this 
problem, at no expense to the Federal 
Government; and it is expected that 
other upstream storage would handle 
the remainder of the flood-control prob- 
lem on this tributary, the Snake River. 
The high dam would do nothing to solve 
the flood-control problem on other, 
heavier flooding tributaries; which pro- 
duce the real flood-control problem on 
the Columbia. 

Tenth. Section 4 of Senate bill 555 
provides for establishment of a Snake 
River project account, but does not spec- 
ify how the account would operate. 
This omission has been noted in agency 
reports, but no corrective action has 
been taken. 

Eleventh. Power from high Hells Can- 
yon Dam that will cost 4 mills to gen- 
erate and transmit will be sold for an 
average of 2.1 mills to industries, pri- 
vate utilities, and other prospective 
large-volume users of that power in the 
Pacific Northwest, if present Bonneville 
power rates are continued. I under- 
stand that the program is that they 
shall be continued. 

Twelfth. Oregon and Washington, 
one-twenty-fourth of the 48 States, have 
received roughly one-seventh of the 
flood-control and navigation-construc- 
tion funds, and one-fifth of the reclama- 
tion-construction funds appropriated 
for all the States. Enactment of this 
measure would entitle these two greatly 
favored States to an increased appro- 
priation—above existing appropria- 
tions—of roughly $100 million a year for 
the next 6 years. 

Thirteenth. Revenues from the high 
dam to support reclamation develop- 
ment in Idaho and eastern Oregon 
would not be available until at least 
2014, and then only upon direct con- 
gressional authorization of participat- 
ing projects. The 50-year license for 
the Federal Power Commission—li- 
censed 3 dams will expire some 6 years 
earlier, at which time revenues from 
this project could be made available for 
water-resource development upon con- 
gressional authorization. 

Fourteenth. General reclamation con- 
struction funds for the fiscal year 1958, 
were reduced in the House to $113 mil- 
lion These funds benefit all 17 Western 
States. If Senate bill 555 is approved, 
the Congress will be committed to spend- 
ing an additional $100 million a year 
for the next 6 years for this single proj- 
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ect, primarily to benefit power-users 
in the States of Washington and Ore- 
gon. Roughly 50 percent of the power 
produced will go to large industrial con- 
sumers. And, Mr. President, as I dem- 
onstrated last year, most of them will 
be getting it for less than the site cost 
of the power. 

Fifteenth. By building the three pri- 
vate dams at Hells Canyon, the Idaho 
Power Co. is making it possible for the 
Federal Government to avoid spending 
more than one-half a billion dollars that 
it does not need to spend for a Federal 
project. In addition, the Idaho Power 
Co. is assuming heavy expenses which, 
under the Federal project, would be paid 
by all the country’s taxpayers, namely: 
$48 million for flood control, navigation, 
and recreational allocations of capital 
costs, and $20 million in Federal opera- 
tion and maintenance costs over 50 
years. In addition, the private project 
will produce—note these figures care- 
fully, Mr. President—$282 million in 
Federal tax revenues and $200 million in 
State-local tax revenues over the 50- 
year period. In return for these serv- 
ices, and the provisions of an assured 
supply of 288,000 kilowatts of needed 
surplus power for the Pacific Northwest 
power pool, beginning in 1958, the Fed- 
eral Government granted the Idaho 
Power Co. a certificate for rapid tax 
amortization on a part of its new power- 
generating facilities. 

This was not a loan or a reduction in 
taxes. It represented a deferral of taxes 
over a period of 5 years—and the period 
of 5 years begins after the plant has 
been built and is in operation 1 year— 
instead of a longer period of deprecia- 
tion as provided in corporation income- 
tax laws. Similar concessions have been 
granted to 912 other electric utilities 
throughout the country and to more 
than 22,000 other industries since 1950. 
In spite of this tax deferral, Idaho Power 
Co. can still make a justifiable claim that 
it is constructing its three-dam project 
without cost to the Federal Government. 

Sixteenth. Section 3 (c) of S. 555 di- 
rects the Secretary of the Interior to 
supply and transmit from the McNary 
Dam, many miles downstream, the nec- 
essary construction power for the high 
Hells Canyon Dam. The Secretary of 
the Army specifically objected to this 
requirement because “the purpose of 
this provision is not clear and might 
prove undesirable from an economic 
standpoint.” This objection has not 
been refuted by the proponents of S. 555. 

I have outlined in summary some of 
the principal, basic objections to the pro- 
posed legislation, which has been before 
the Congress 3 times and has been re- 
jected 3 times. It has been before the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
where some of the longest hearings in 
history were held on it and about 20,000 
pages of testimony were taken. The de- 
cision of the Power Commission was 
unanimous that the three-dam proposal 
of the Idaho Power Co. was in the in- 
terest of the country and was the best 
program for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of that river system. That being 
the case, it seems to me we should be 
careful, indeed, about approving a proj- 
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ect of this kind, which would cost, in new 
expenditures, some $651 million to con- 
struct the dam and transmission facil- 
ities, pay interest on the money used 
for construction, and for all the addi- 
tional items which would go into the 
project. In addition, we would give up 
other benefits of flood control, down- 
stream navigation, and increased pro- 
duction in downstream powerplant, 
which we would have by reason of the 
Idaho Power Co. program. Approxi- 
mately $1 billion is involved in the pres- 
ent pending legislation. 

It seems to me that the Idaho Power 
Co. should go ahead with its plans, now 
that it has been legally licensed, after 
full consideration of its proposal by an 
arm of the Congress itself. It certainly 
does not seem wise to overrule and set 
aside the decision of our own agency, 
which was established by a law passed 
by Congress. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
issue of public power versus private 
power is again before the Senate. Once 
again the Senate is being asked to 
authorize the development of our nat- 
ural resources which would be in the 
interests of the Nation with multipur- 
pose benefits as opposed to development 
of a power site in the interests of a pri- 
vate utility with limited benefits. = 

The enactment of S. 555 is the last 
chance we have to fully develop one of 
the few remaining dam sites in the Na- 
tion. If we fail to meet this challenge 
and Congress does not authorize the 
Federal development of this multipur- 
pose project, the numerous benefits that 
will be derived from a high dam on the 
Snake River will go by default. 

When the Hells Canyon proposed leg- 
islation was defeated in the last session 
of Congress I felt that the people of the 
Northwest had been sold down the river 
and that the last opportunity to save 
this project had been lost. But in re- 
cent months, the turn of events has 
injected new life and enthusiasm into 
this effort. We now have one more 
chance, and it is the last opportunity to 
save this multipurpose project. 

Hells Canyon is on the Snake River, 
a tributary of the Columbia River. It is 
the deepest gorge in the continent, fall- 
ing 7,900 feet below its rim at one spot. 
It is the finest remaining undeveloped 
dam site. This site lends itself to a high 
dam which would produce more power, 
and at less than half the cost to con- 
sumer, and will make great use of the 
natural resources of the region. The 
administration’s alternative is three 
small dams in this area of the Snake 
River already licensed by the Federal 
Power Commission to the Idaho Power 
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The Idaho Power Co. has held title to 
the seldom used small powerplant at the 
Oxbow site in the middle stretch of the 
Snake River since 1936. The company 
gave no evidence of developing that site 
until 1947, when it filed an application 
for a preliminary permit with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. This filing was 
made after the first public hearings on a 
Federal Hells Canyon project had been 
announced, 
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Faced with growing popular support 
for the Hells Canyon project, the Idaho 
Power Co. in 1950 converted its appli- 
cation for a preliminary permit into an 
application for a license, and indicated 
that the Oxbow proposal might be a first 
step in a larger plan involving five run- 
of-river dams. The company character- 
ized this 5-dam plan as the most com- 
prehensive plan for development of the 
middle stretch of the Snake River. 

Public support for the Hell’s Canyon 
project continued to grow and the Idaho 
Power Co. again revised its plan, this 
time to include one reservoir plant and 
two run-of-river plants. This 3-dam 
plan the company has also characterized 
as the best plan for comprehensive de- 
velopment of that stretch of the river. 
Only in 1953, 8 years after it filed its 
original Oxbow application with the 
Federal Power Commission, and almost 
40 years after it has acquired the old 
Oxbow plant, did the company press 
for immediate development of the Ox- 
bow site. 

On May 15, 1953, the company 
amended its filing and requested licenses 
for three dams. From that day forward 
the Idaho Power Co. has shown consid- 
erable impatience, boasting all the time 
that this would not cost the taxpayers a 
dime. 

It only recently appeared that a re- 
versal of this private development plan 
was beyond expectation, but the halls of 
Congress now echo a familiar ring, 
something akin to the Dixon-Yates deal. 

A valuable tax amortization writeoff 
was very recently granted to the Idaho 
Power Co.—a company, incidently, incor- 
porated in Augusta, Maine. This tax 
benefit was granted by the new director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, Mr. 
Gordon Gray, against the previous.rec- 
ommendations made by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Fred A. Seaton. 

This action was immediately de- 
nounced by the Senate’s distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
as “utterly indefensible” and “a subsidy.” 

At this time I feel a brief comment on 
the matter of subsidies is in order. We 
still hear so much about subsidies being 
paid to farmers, but now the Director 
of ODM turns around and condones a 
subsidy payment amounting to $329.3 
million for the Idaho Power Co. The en- 
tire Hells Canyon Dam would cost only 
$308.5 million. 

As I just stated, one of the major rea- 
sons advanced for private development 
at Hells Canyon was that it would not 
cost the taxpayers; all expenses would 
be assumed by the company. But under 
the fast tax writeoff provision, it will 
cost the taxpayers lost taxes on what 
amounts to a $30.5 million, 50-year, in- 
terest-free loan. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Fred Seaton, have both opposed 
this tax writeoff, but Mr. Gray refuses 
to reconsider the matter. 

The Kefauver-O’Mahoney subcom- 
mittee have done a very thorough job of 
studying the circumstances surrounding 
this unusual grant to a private utility. 
It is quite apparent that at the very 
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least there has been some very inept 
handling of the taxpayers’ funds. 

We have a private utility which con- 
sidered a short time ago that a special 
depletion allowance was not good busi- 
ness, but they have now been granted 
what was originally a wartime financial 
incentive to build projects that were not 
useful in a peacetime economy. 

The Idaho Power Co. has been granted 
by ODM a subsidy from the American 
taxpayers’ pocketbook to finance what 
amounts to a sacrifice of the people’s 
resources for its own gain. 

Contrary to private-power spokesmen 
the construction of a high Hells Canyon 
project as proposed by the Corps of En- 
gineers and built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not cost the American tax- 
payers a cent. It has been proven over 
and over again that these multiple-pur- 
pose projects repay the total Federal in- 
vestment with interest over a relative- 
ly short period of time, and eventually 
it will provide a profit for the Federal 
Government. 

Hungry Horse Dam in western Mon- 
tana is a standing example of the bene- 
fits of a Federal multipurpose develop- 
ment. Hungry Horse Dam has provided 
power for an area in short supply, it 
has expanded the tax base, it has brought 
in new industry, it provides flood con- 
trol and irrigation and many recrea- 
tional benefits and most important, it is 
at present ahead in its payments. All 
of these things we can duplicate at Hells 
Canyon with a high dam but not with 
three small dams. 

A high Hells Canyon Dam and Reser- 
voir will provide flocd control through 
regulation of the Snake River and will 
protect property against flooding brought 
on by inadequate upstream storage fa- 
cilities. 

This multipurpose project is an inte- 
gral part of the development plan of the 
Columbia River Basin. The farmers and 
ranchers in the Northwest will benefit 
because this project will provide the only 
low-cost power for the production of less 
expensive phosphate fertilizers from the 
great phosphate beds of southeast Idaho 
and Utah, which contain nearly two- 
thirds of the Nation’s phosphate re- 
sources. 

The completion of a high Hells Canyon 
will be most beneficial to the economic 
growth of the Pacific Northwest and will 
contribute to the national economy and 
the national defense. 

The dam and reservoir provide for an 
expanded irrigation program in the area 
and will contribute to the completion of 
the 500-mile inland navigation on the 
Columbia and Snake Rivers. 

Without the high Hells Canyon Dam 
and other such projects as Libby and 
Yellowtail Dams in Montana the North- 
west faces severe shortage of hydro- 
electric power. 

By every conceivable test, public 
power has been a success. It has 
brought comforts to farmers, jobs to 
workers, profits for businessmen. 
Equally important, it is paying for itself. 
- Under the administration’s partner- 
ship approach to power development, a 
large portion of the income, instead of 
going to the Federal Government, would 
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be preempted by the private power com- 
panies. The private power companies 
do pay taxes, but how does their tax 
load compare to the lower utility rates 
and the vast multipurpose — benefits 
which would accrue from the Federal 
development of Hells Canyon. 

Last week the Senate passed a $3.6 
billion authorization bill for the foreign 
aid program. The administration has 
enthusiastically supported an even 
larger request, but they maintain their 
opposition to Federal development in 
this country. We spend billions abroad 
in foreign lands developing multipur- 
pose projects such as the proposed TVA 
project on the Jordan River in the 
Middle East. “How about a little for- 
eign aid at home?” is a question I hear 
from so many of my constituents. This 
line of thinking is stronger now than 
any year in the past. 

Mr. President, it is indeed difficult to 
justify to these people the administra- 
tion’s financial backing of these large 
and small projects abroad, regardless of 
the merit, when the Federal Govern- 
ment refuses to construct Hells Canyon, 
Yellowtail Dam and similarly author- 
ized projects. It is impossible to justify 
a multi-million-dollar subsidy to a pri- 
vate utility. 

The basic issue before the Senate to- 
day is whether a public resource will be 
duly developed or whether a part of it 
will be wasted. I have always main- 
tained that Federal development should 
supersede private development only 
where such action is in the better in- 
terests of the American people. 

In other words, Mr. President, there is 
room for both public and private power 
in this country, but on a multiple-pur- 
pose basis, it is my belief that the Fed- 
eral Government should undertake the 
project. 

The development of Hells Canyon as a 
Federal high dam is in the interests of 
the vast majority of the American people. 

The Senate has the facts before it—a 
high Hells Canyon dam is feasible, it is 
economical, its benefits are numerous, 
and the Congress is in a position to cor- 
rect an intolerable situation. 

An affirmative vote on S. 555 is a vote 
to save one of the Nation’s greatest nat- 
ural resources. A vote against S. 555 
is a vote condoning the subsidization of 
a private utility for personal gain. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor; and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HIS 
EXCELLENCY PRIME MINISTER 
NOBUSUKE KISHI OF JAPAN 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 

12:30 p. m. having arrived, under the 

previous order the Senate will stand in 

recess subject to the call of the Chair, 
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and the committee appointed to escort 
Prime Minister Kishi into the Chamber 
will retire to the Vice President’s room. 

Thereupon, at 12:30 o’clock p. m., the 
Eenate took a recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair, the recess being under the 
order previously entered. 

During the recess, 

His Excellency Prime Minister “Nobu- 
suke Kishi of Japan, escorted by the com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. WILEY, and Mr. HAYDEN, and accom- 
panied by His Excellency Koichiri Asakai, 
Ambassador of Japan to the United 
States; His Excellency Hirchide Ishida, 
Chief Cabinet Secretary—rank of Cabi- 
net Minister; Mr. Niro Hoshijima, Su- 
preme Adviser of the Government Party, 
signatory of the Japanese Peace Treaty, 
and for 37 years a member of the Japa- 
nese Diet; Senator Mrs. Shidzue Kato, 
represents the Opposition Party, elected 
with the largest majority in the country, 
member of the foreign relations com- 
mittee of the senate; Senator Takeshi 
Togano, a member of the Opposition 
Party, formerly on the editorial staff of 
Asahi, the largest Japanese newspaper, 
circulation 4,300,000. His wife is a mem- 
ber of the lower house and a member of 
the foreign affairs committee; Ambas- 
sador Wiley Buchanan, Chief of Proto- 
col; Douglas MacArthur IT, United States 
Ambassador to Japan, preceded by the 
Secretary, Felton M. Johnston, and the 
Sergeant at Arms, Joseph C. Duke, en- 
tered the Chamber. 

Prime Minister Kishi and the commit- 
tee appointed by the Vice President pro- 
ceeded to the seats assigned them imme- 
diately in front of the desk of the Vice 
President. 

The other members of the party were 
escorted to the seats reserved for them 
on the floor of the Senate, 

Mrs. Yukiko Sohma, daughter of 
Yukio Ozaki, who gave the cherry trees 
to Washington; Mr. Takasumi Mitsui; 
Mr. Ninomiya; and Miss Yomasawa were 
escorted to the seats reserved for them 
in the diplomatic gallery. 

The Prime Minister was greeted by 
applause, Senators and their guests 
rising. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Members of 
the Senate and guests of the Senate, it 
is my high honor and privilege to pre- 
sent to you a man who is a courageous 
leader of his own people and of the free 
world, and one who is a loyal and great 
friend of the people of the United States, 
His Excellency the Prime Minister of 
Japan, Nobusuke Kishi. [Applause, 
Senators and their guests rising.] 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
PRIME MINISTER NOBUSUKE 
KISHI OF JAPAN 


(The Prime Minister addressed Mem- 
bers of the Senate in Japanese. His ad- 
dress was translated into English by an 
interpreter, Mr. Toshiro Shimanouchi, 
first secretary of the Japanese Embassy, 
as follows:) 

I am deeply grateful for your warm 
reception and cordial welcome. You 
have accorded me a great honor today— 
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the honor of speaking in this living cita- 
del of democracy. 

It has been a thrilling experience for 
me to drive up Capitol Hill to this time- 
honored hall. It is an inspiration to me 
to stand on this rostrum which has wit- 
nessed the evolution. of the modern 
democratic process of government, thus 
providing the pattern for new democra- 
cies, including my own country. Today 


Japan is endeavoring with pride and: 


resolution to consolidate the foundations 
of a truly democratic government. The 
whole effort of our nation is dedicated to 
this task, for we believe in the lofty 
principles of democracy—in the liberty 
and dignity of the individual. 

It is because of our strong belief in 
democratie principles and ideals that 
Japan associates herself with the free 
nations of the world. We are ranged on 
the side of liberty, justice, and equality 
[applause], because there can be no true 
peace, no true security, no true progress 
nor true human happiness unless men 
and nations live by these principles. 
[Applause ] 

In all our free world relations, our as- 
sociation with the United States is to 
us the most important. [Applause.] 
We are grateful to your country for the 
generous aid we have received since the 
war in restoring our shattered economy. 
We believe that our friendship, our mu- 
tual respect and trust, and our bonds of 
cooperation must ever be strong, espe- 
cially in these times when tensions per- 
sist in many parts of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

International communism is now try- 
ing to win over Asia by exploiting the 
fervent spirit of nationalism of the Asian 
peoples and by appealing to their im- 
patience to overcome poverty and priva- 
tion. The Communists are trying to 
demonstrate that their way is the 
quicker way to develop underdeveloped 
economies and to raise living standards. 

We firmly believe that they are wrong, 
and that the democratic method is the 
only way to serve the welfare and to 
promote the happiness of mankind. 
We must prove that we are right. 
LApplause.] 

As the most advanced and industrial- 
ized nation in Asia, Japan has already 
shown that economic and social progress 
can be achieved without the Communist 
shortcut. We have already demon- 
strated that free enterprise serves human 
happiness and welfare in an honorable 
way with full respect for the dignity of 
man. It is my firm conviction that 
Japan, as a faithful member of the free 
world, has a useful and constructive role 
to play, particularly in Asia, where the 
free world faces the challenge of inter- 
national communism. We are resolved to 
play that role. [Applause.] 

I have come to this country at this 
time, in response to an invitation from 
your President, to have a frank exchange 
of views with the highest officials of your 
Government on a wide range of problems 
of mutual interest and concern as they 
affect our two countries and as they af- 
fect the world. I hope that our discus- 
sions, now in progress, will bear good 
fruit. From our talks there will emerge, 
I sincerely trust,:a strong and enduring 
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partnership that will open the door to a 
new era of Japanese-American relations. 

Let me, in closing, express to you, and 
through you to the people of America, my 
high esteem and warm feelings of friend- 
ship, and my best wishes for the pros- 
perity and happiness of your great Re- 
public, the United States of America. 
[Applause, Senators and their guests 
rising. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Prime 
Minister, I wish to express, on behalf of 
the Members of the Senate, our apprecia- 
tion for-your eloquent statement, and to 
extend, through you, to all the people of 
Japan our very best wishes for the years. 
ahead. 

Among the distinguished guests who 
are accompanying the Prime Minister 
today are three members of the Japa- 
nese Diet. I am sure that the Members 
of the Senate and our guests in the gal- 
lery would like to know them. 

Mr. Niro Hoshijima. [Applause.] 


Senator Mrs. Shidzue Kato. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Senator Takeshi Togano. [Applause.] 


I might say that Senator Kato, accord- 
ing to the information that has been 
given me about the official party, has the 
distinction and honor of winning elec- 
tions by the largest majority any mem- 
ber of the Japanese Senate has ever re- 
ceived. [Applause.] 

The Ambassador from Japan to the 
United States, Koichiro Asakai. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Our Ambassador to Japan, Douglas 
MacArthur II. [Applause.] 

In keeping with the custom of the 
Senate, Members of the Senate will have 
an opportunity to meet the Prime Min- 
ister and the distinguished visitors ac- 
companying him. The Ambassador 
from Japan will stand with the Prime 
Minister in the well of the Senate to 
receive Senators. 

The Senate will continue to stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The Japanese Prime Minister and the 
Ambassador from Japan stood in front 
of the rostrum and were greeted indi- 
vidually by the Members of the Senate. 

Following the informal reception, the 
Prime Minister of Japan and the distin- 
guished visitors accompanying him were 
escorted from the Chamber. 

At 1 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m., the 
Senate reassembled, when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. FREAR in 
the chair). 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE—ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF PAIR 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate until next Tuesday morning. 

I wish to announce that I have a pair 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] on the Hells Canyon bill on 
any votes relating to the reference of 
H R.6127; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, leave is granted. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum; 
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and let me say that when the presence 
of a quorum is ascertained, it is expected 
that the Vice President will lay before 
the Senate the civil-rights bill. I want 
all Senators on both sides of the aisle to 
be notified. Let me say that at this time 
I see in the Chamber the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLas]—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; Iam here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And I also 
see in the Chamber the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNow.Lanp], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], as well as a number of other 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Morton 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Green Murray 
Barrett Hayden Neely 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bush Hruska Potter 
Butler Humphrey Purtell 
Byrd Ives Revercomb 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carison Javits Russell 
Carroll Jenner Saltonstall 
Case,N. J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Talmadge 
Douglas Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Williams 
Flanders McClellan Yarborough 
Frear McNamara Young 
Fulbright Morse 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


Under the order previously entered, the 
Chair lays before the Senate H. R. 6127 
for a second reading. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask that it be read word 
by word and line by line, in order that 
everybody present, not only in the Sen- 
ate but those outside the Senate, may 
hear what we are passing upon. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
bill be read by title and that the full 
text be printed immediately following the 
title. 

Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina addressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The Senator from Georgia will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I address a parlia-« 
mentary inquiry to the Chair. I am not 
particularly interested in having the bill 
read, because all the lawyers who have 
ever lived in Philadelphia would have to 
study it several days to know its impli- 
cations; but I want to know under what 
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rule a motion of this kind is in order 
when we are approaching the second 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, as 
soon as the bill has been read the sec- 
ond time, either by title or in full, as the 
Senate may desire, it is my purpose to 
object to further proceedings on H. R. 
6127 at the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rule, the bill is read by title the first and 
second time, unless the Senate otherwise 
orders. Consequently the motion of the 
Senator from California is designed to 
present that question, and the Senate by 
its vote may indicate whether it desires 
to have the bill read in full or read only 
by title. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I in- 
quire of the Chair, Is not that motion 
debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is not debatable. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Under what rule does 
the Chair hold the motion is not de- 


‘patable? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rule that when the first and second read- 
ing are in order, such reading does not 
involve action on a bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. By way of parlia- 
mentary inquiry, I would be very happy 
if the Chair would read the rule under 
which he is now proceeding to entertain 
the motion, and the rule that it is not 
subject to debate. I think the Senate 
is at least entitled to have read the rule 
on which the Chair relies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
reads from paragraph 2 of rule XIV: 

Provided, That the first or second reading 
of each bill may be by title only, unless the 
Senate in any case shall otherwise order. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Where does the rule 
provide the motion is not debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
interpretation of the rule by the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. An interpretation by 
the Chair. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
made the motion, previous to the motion 
made by the Senator from California, 
that the bill be read word by word and 
line by line. What has become of my 
motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
did not understand the Senator from 
South Carolina as having placed—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
made the motion that it be read. The 
ReEcorpD will so show, I think. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the bill appearing 
in the Record. I thought by unanimous 
consent, since I assumed that the Mem- 
bers were familiar with the bill, some 
time could be saved; but I have no ob- 
jection to the bill being read in full for 
its second reading, so long as I do not 
lose my right to the floor, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to reading the billin full? With- 
out objection, the clerk will read the bill 
in full. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Was the Senator 
who claimed prior recognition recognized 
by the Chair to make the motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor was recognized. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I have no objection. 

The, VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the bill. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read the bill the second time, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. 


PART I—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Sec. 101. (a) There is created in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government a Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights (hereinafter called the 
“Commission”’). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
six members who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Not more than three of 
the members shall at any one time be of the 
same political party. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Commission as Chair- 
man and one as Vice Chairman. The Vice 
Chairman shall act as Chairman in the ab- 
sence or disability of the Chairman, or in the 
event of a vacancy in that office. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Chamber and 
in the galleries? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

The clerk will proceed. 


The legislative clerk resumed and 
is the reading of the bill, as fol- 
OWS: 


(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers and shall be filled in 
the same manner, and subject to the same 
limitation with respect to party affiliations 
as the original appointment was made. 

(e) Four members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Rules of procedure of the Commission 


Sec. 102. (a) The Chairman or one desig- 
nated by him to act as Chairman at a hearing 
of the Commission shall announce in an 
opening statement the subject of the hear- 
ing. 

(b) A copy of the Commission’s rules shall 
be made available to the witness before the 
Commission. 

(c) Witnesses at the hearings may be ac- 
companied by their own counsel for the 
purpose of advising them concerning their 
constitutional rights. 

(d) The Chairman or Acting Chairman 
may punish breaches of order and decorum 
and unprofessional ethics on the part of 
counsel, by censure and exclusion from the 
hearings. 

(e) If the Commission determines that 
evidence or testimony at any hearing may 
tend to defame, degrade, or incriminate any 
person, it shall (1) receive such evidence or 
testimony in executive session; (2) afford 
such person an opportunity voluntarily to 
appear as a witness; and (3) receive and dis- 
pose of requests from such person to subpena 
additional witnesses. 

(f) Except as provided in sections 102 and 
105 (f) of this act, the Chairman shall re- 
ceive and the Commission shall dispose of 
requests to subpena additional witnesses. 

(g) No evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session may be released or used 
in public sessions without the consent of 
the Commission. Whoever releases or uses 
in public without the consent of the Com- 
mission evidence or testimony taken in ex- 
ecutive session shall be fined not more than 
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$1,000, or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year. 

(h) In the discretion of the Commission, 
witnesses may submit. brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion in 
the record: ‘The Commission is the sole 
judge of the pertinency of testimony and 
evidence adduced at its hearings. 

(i) Upon payment of the cost thereof, a 
witness may obtain a transcript copy of his 
testimony given at a public session or, if 
given at an executive session, when author- 
ized by the Commission. 

(j) A witness attending any session of the 
Commission shall receive $4 for each day’s 
attendance and for the time necessarily oc- 
cupied in going to and returning from the 
same, and 8 cents per mile for going from 
and returning to his place of residence. Wit- 
nesses who attend at points so far removed 
from their respective residences as to pro- 
hibit return thereto from day to day shall 
be entitled to an additional allowance of $12 
per day for expenses of subsistence, includ- 
ing the time necessarily occupied in going 
to and returning from the place of attend- 
ance. Mileage payments shall be tendered 
to the witness upon service of a subpena is- 
sued on behalf of the Commission or any sub- 
committee thereof. 

(k) The Commission shall not issue any 
subpena for the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses or for the production of written 
or other matter which would require the 
presence of the party subpenaed at a hear- 
ing to be held outside of the State, wherein 
the witness is found or resides or transacts 
business. 


Compensation of members of the Commission 


Sec. 103. (a) Each member of the Com- 
mission who is not otherwise in the service 
of the Government of the United States 


shall receive the sum of $50 per day for 


each day spent in the work of the Com- 
mission, shall be reimbursed for actual and 
necessary travel expenses, and shall receive 
a per diem allowance of $12 in lieu of actual 
expenses for subsistence, inclusive of fees 
or tips to porters and stewards. 

(b) Each member of the Commission who 
is otherwise in the service of the Government 
of the United States shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received for 
such other service, but while engaged in the 
work of the Commission shall be reimbursed 
for actual and necessary travel expenses, and 
shall receive a per diem allowance of $12 in 
lieu of actual expenses for subsistence, in- 
clusive of fees or tips to porters and stewards. 


Duties of the Commission 


Sec. 104. (a) The Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing un- 
der oath or affirmation that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of 
their right to vote and have that vote counted 
by reason of their color, race, religion, or 
national origin; which writing, under oath 
or affirmation, shall set forth the facts upon 
which such belief or beliefs are based; 

(2) study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution; and 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. 

(b) The Commission shall submit interim 
reports to the President at such times as 
either the Commission or the President shall 
deem desirable, and shall submit to the 
President a final and comprehensive report 
of its activities, findings, and recommenda- 
tions not later than 2 years from the date of 
the enactment of this act. 

(c) Sixty days after the submission of its 
final report and recommendations the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 
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Powers of the Commission 


Sec. 105. (a) Within the limitations of its 
appropriations, the Commission may appoint 
a full-time staff director and such other per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable, in accordance 
with the civil-service and classification laws, 
and may procure services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 
Stat. 810; 5 U. S. C. 55a), but at rates for 
individuals not in excess of $50 per diem. 

(b) The Commission may accept and uti- 
lize services of voluntary and uncompensated 
personnel and pay any such personnel actual 
and necessary traveling. and subsistence ex- 
penses incurred while engaged in the work of 
the Commission (or, in lieu of subsistence, 
a per diem allowance at a rate not in excess 
of $12). Not more than 15 persons as author- 
ized by this subsection shall be utilized at 
any one time. 

(c) The Commission may constitute such 
advisory committees and may consult with 
governors, attorneys general, and other repr-- 
sentatives of State and local governments, 
and private organizations, as it deems ad- 
visable. 

(d) Members of the Commission, volun- 
tary and uncompensated personnel whose 
services are accepted pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section, and members of advisory 
committees constituted pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, shall be exempt from 
the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, 
and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 
U. S: C. 99). 

(e) All Federal agencies shall cooperate 
fully with the Commission to the end that 
it may effectively carry out its functions and 
duties. 

(£) The Commission, or on the authoriza- 
tion of the Commission any subcommittee of 
2 or more members, at least 1 of whom 
shall be of each major political party, may, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this act, hold such hearings and act at 
such times and places as the Commission or 
such authorized subcommittee may deem 
advisable. Subpenas for the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses or the production of 
written or other matter may be issued in 
accordance with the rules of the Commission 
as contained in section 102 (j) and (k) of 
this act, over the signature of the Chairman 
of the Commission or of such subcommittee, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such Chairman. 

(g) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, any district court of the 
United States or the United States court of 
any Territory or possession, or the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, within the jurisdiction of which 
the inquiry is carried on or within the juris- 
diction of which said person guilty of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey is found or resides 
or transacts business, upon application by 
the Attorney General of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to issue to such per- 
son an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Commission or a subcommittee 
thereof, there to produce evidence if so or- 
dered, or there to give testimony touching 
the matter under investigation; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by said court as a contempt there- 
of: Provided, That any person cited for an 
alleged contempt under this act shall be 
allowed to make his full defense by counsel 
learned in the law; and the court before 
which he is cited or tried, or some judge 
thereof, shall immediately, upon his request, 
assign to him such counsel, not exceeding 
two, as he may desire, who shall have free 
access to him at all reasonable hours. He 
shall be allowed, in his defense to make any 
proof that he can produce by lawful wit- 
nesses, and shall have the like process of the 
court to compel his witnesses to appear at 
his trial or hearing, as is usually granted to 
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compel witnesses to appear on behalf of the 
prosecution. If such person shall be found 
by the court to be financially unable to pro- 
vide for such counsel, it shall be the duty of 
the court to provide such counsel. 
Appropriations 

Src. 106. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 


PART II—TO PROVIDE FOR AN ADDITIONAL 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Src. 111. There shall be in the Department 
of Justice one additional Assistant Attorney 
General, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, who shall assist the At- 
torney General in the performance of his 
duties, and who shall receive compensation 
at the rate prescribed by law for other As- 
sistant Attorneys General. 


PART UI—TO STRENGTHEN THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
STATUTES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Src. 121. Section 1980 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1985) is amended by add- 
ing thereto two paragraphs to be designated 
“Fourth” and “‘Fifth” and to read as follows: 

“Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 
gaged or there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that any persons are about to engage 
in any acts or practices which would give 
rise to a cause of action pursuant to. para- 
graphs First, Second, or Third, the Attorney 
General may institute for the United States, 
or in the name of the United States, a civil 
action or other proper proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for 
@ permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order. In any pro< 
ceeding hereunder the United States shall be 
liable for costs the same as a private person. 

“Fifth. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the pary aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.” 

Sec. 122. Section 1343 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the catch line of said section 
to read, 

“Sec. 1348. Civil rights and elective fran- 
chise” 

(b) Delete the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and insert in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon. 

(c) Add a paragraph as follows: 

“(4) To recover damages or to secure 
equitable or other relief under any act of 
Congress providing for the protection of civil 
rights, including the right to vote.” 


PART IV—TO PROVIDE MEANS OF FURTHER 
SECURING AND PROTECTING THE RIGHT TO 
VOTE 


Src. 131. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1971), is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Amend the catch line of said section 
to read, “Voting rights.” 

(b) Designate its present text with the 
subsection symbol “(a).” 

(c) Add, immediately following the pres- 
ent text, three new subsections to read as 
follows: 

“(b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of such 
other person to vote or to vote as he may 
choose, or of causing such other person to 
vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate, or 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners from the Terri- 
tories or possessions, at any general, special, 
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or primary election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of selecting or electing any such 
candidate. 

“(c) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of any right or privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) or (b), the Attorney General may 
institute for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order. In any proceeding hereunder 
the United States shall be liable for costs 
the same as a private person. 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.” 

Sec. 141. This act may be cited as the 
“Civil Rights Act of 1957.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. DOUGLAS 
addressed the Chair.. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to object to any further proceed- 
ings on House bill 6127 at the present 
time. I make that objection pursuant 
to rule XIV, subsection 4, of the Rules of 
the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the subsection of 
rule XIV on which the Senator from 
California relies is superseded and an- 
nulled by the Reorganization Act of 1946. 
I do not desire to go into this subject 
in any great detail. I do wish to read 
the section of the Reorganization Act 
which deals with this subject. This is 
the general authority contained in the 

act: 


TITLE I—CHANGES IN RULES OF SENATE AND 
HoUsE 
RULEMAKING POWER OF THE SENATE AND 
HOUSE 

Sec. 101. The following sections of this 
title are enacted by the Congress: 

(a) an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, or of that House to 
which they specifically apply; and such rules 
shall supersede other rules only to the ex- 
tent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
and 

(b) With full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of such House. 


That is the general authority. I sub- 
mit to the Chair the fact that rule XXV, 
as it obtained prior to the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, contained the following lan- 
guage: 

The following standing committees shall 
be appointed at the commencement of each 


Congress, with leave to report by bill or 
otherwise: 


There was nothing in that rule as it 
existed prior to the Reorganization Act 
which was in conflict with rule XIV. 

However when the Reorganization 
Act was passed, it specifically spelled out 
the terms under which the Senate should 
proceed. It described the jurisdiction 
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of each of the committees, and, after 
naming the particular committee, in- 
serted in the new rule language which 
was notin the old rule. There was a defi- 
nite change in language. The follow- 
ing language was inserted: 

to which committee shall be referred all 
proposed legislation, messages, petitions, me- 
morials—— 


And so forth. 

It then proceeds to describe the juris- 
diction of each committee. In each in- 
stance the word “shall” is employed. 
When that is coupled with the general 
authority found in title I, there can be 
no question that it was made mandatory 
to refer bills to committees. 

Mr. President, I further assert that a 
direct precedent was established by the 
Senate on May 4, 1948, when the Sen- 
ate, by an overwhelming vote, upheld 
the validity of the contention that meas- 
ures should be committed. At that time 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate was 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan, the Honorable Arthur Vandenberg. 
I may say, in passing, that I have served 
in the Senate under a number of Presid- 
ing Officers, but I have never known a 
fairer or more conscientious Presiding 
Officer than the late Senator Vanden- 
berg. He ruled from the Chair his opin- 
ion of the rules without regard to his 
personal predilections with respect to 
any legislation. 

Before submitting the question to the 
Senate, in the course of his discussion, 
Senator Vandenberg used this language: 

This situation has never heretofore arisen. 
Therefore, we are making an entirely new 
precedent—a point which can be of very 
serious moment to the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the Senate. Therefore, the Chair 
proposes that the Senate shall settle the 
matter for itself. 


When he submitted the issue to the 
Senate, he used this language: 

The Senator from Arkansas raises a point 
of order that he is entitled under rule XIV 
of the Senate to exercise his priority of right 
to ask that after the second reading of the 
bill, which has just occurred, it shall go to 
the calendar. 


The difference was that an interven- 
ing motion dealing with the Reorgani- 
zation Act had been made, but the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas asserted the same 
right the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] claims today, namely, that 
under this provision of rule XIV he was 
entitled to object to further proceedings 
and to have the bill sent to the calendar. 

A long debate occurred on that ques- 


tion, because Senators generally recog- 


nized its importance. They realized that 
when in dealing with the committee sys- 
tem of the Senate we establish prece- 
dents which would impede that system, 
when there are available rules at all 
times under which the Senate can con- 
trol its business, we would be delaying 
the ordinary processes of legislation. 

There was a great deal of discussion 
with respect to the parliamentary sit- 
uation before the Senate which would 
be designated by a court as obiter. The 
Reorganization Act was new. 

The debate had run along for some 
time before it was even mentioned that 


rule XXV would require a mandatory 
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reference of all proposed legislation, 
particularly that coming from the House. 
I wish to point out that this rule ap- 
plies to both Senate and House bills, but 
the precedent was established on a bill 
that had come from the House, just 
as in the present instance the bill comes 
from the House. 

The then Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
Millikin, one of the ablest men I have 
ever had the privilege of serving with 
in the Senate, was the first to bring to 
the attention of the Senate in that de- 
bate the fact that rule XXV, as con- 
tained in the Reorganization Act, super- 
seded rule XIV. I will read a part of 
Senator Millikin’s statement for the in- 
formation of the Chair before the Chair 
makes his ruling. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] was speaking, and Mr. Milli- 
kin asked the Senator from California 
to yield. The Senator from California, 
with his customary courtesy, yielded to 
Mr. Millikin. Then Mr. Millikin said: 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I should like to address an 
inquiry to the distinguished Senator from 
California. I was not present yesterday, 
and my question may duplicate questions 
which arose yesterday. If so, I am sorry to 
intrude on the time of the Senator. 

I notice that section 101 (a) of the Reor- 
ganization Act states that the rules contem- 
plated by it shall supersede other rules only 
to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith. The referral provision in section 
102 with respect to each standing committee 
contains the following language: f 

“To which committee shall be referred all 
proposed legislation, messages, petitions, 
memorials, and other matters relating to 
the following subjects:” 


Mr. EASTLAND. ‘Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
have before him the Senate committee 
report explaining the meaning of section 
101 of the Reorganization Act, to which 
he has referred? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; Ido not have that 
at the moment. 

Mr, EASTLAND. I should like to call 
to the attention of the distinguished 
Senator, Senate Report No. 1400, 79th 
Congress, 2d session, on S. 2177, the bill 
which was finally enacted as the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

Referring to section 101, the rulemak- 
ing power of the Senate and the House, 
the report states: 


Inasmuch as this title, as indicated, makes 
changes in the rules of the two Houses, it 
is provided in this section that these provi- 
sions are enacted as an exercise of the rule- 
making power of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, respectively, and 
as such they shall be considered a part of 
the rules of each House, respectively, or of 
that House to which they specifically apply, 
and such rules shall supersede other rules 
to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith. It is further provided that these 
provisions are enacted with full recognition 
of the constitutional right of either House 
to change such rules so far as relating to 
the procedures in such House at any time, 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as in the case of any other rule of such 
House. 


Further, the committee print of the 
report of the Joint Committee on Or- 
ganization of the Congress, submitted by 
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Representative MonRONEY, who is now 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, contains the identical state- 
ment in explanation’ of the House action 
in substituting language for the Senate 
bill as it had passed the Senate, and sets 
forth the language relating to section 
101 as contained in the Senate report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, that spells 
out and amplifies the express terms of 
the statute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would appreciate it 
if the Senator would indulge me for a 
moment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
yielded to the Senator from Mississippi. 
I wonder whether he would be good 
enough to yield to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. On yesterday the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois did not 
do me the courtesy of yielding to me, 
even though he had mentioned my name 
several times in the debate. However, I 
shall yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did in fact yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; and then the 
Senator proceeded to mention my name 
again, and then declined to yield further, 
as the Rrcorp will show. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I understand the 
Senator declines to yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Georgia if section 101 
(a) of the Reorganization Act does not 
provide, in part, as follows: 

And such rules shall supersede other rules 
only to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
just read that identical language. I 
suppose the Senator from Illinois—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I notice that the 
Senator was not very enthusiastic or 
emphatic in reading the latter part of it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did read that spe- 
cific language. I rely upon that lan- 
guage for the position I take, because the 
Senate, in construing it, established the 
precedent that this clause was inconsist- 
ent with rule XIV of the Senate. 

Now I proceed to read from the dis- 
cussion between the then Senator from 
Colorado, Mr. Millikin, and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow.Lanp]. 

The Senator from Colorado said: 

The distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Wherry] has pointed out section 137 
of the Reorganization Act. I should like the 
opinion of the Senator from California as 
to whether or not the language which I have 
read supersedes other matters in the rules 
which might be in conflict. 


That was the then Senator from Colo- 
rado, Mr. Millikin, propounding a ques- 
tion to the present senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOwLanp]. 

The Senator from California re- 
sponded: 

I think the Senator has posed a $64 ques- 
tion in that regard. 


I might say that that was when we 
first had quiz programs, and $64 was as 
high as they went. 
reached the astronomical proportions of, 


They have now. 
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I think, $100,000 or more, I suppose that 
some of those who argue that rule XIV 
still stands would use that phenomenon 
as a justification. 

I continue with the statement by the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND]: 

I think the Senator has posed a $64 ques- 
tion in that regard. I am not seeking to 
evade the question, because I think it is one 
to which the Senate must give very careful 
consideration at this time. 


That was the present senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] speak- 
ing. He continued: 

So far as legislative procedure is concerned, 
I think there is very little doubt in tho minds 
of most of us that if as a matter of common 
practice we prevent committees from con- 


‘sidering legislation, we shall develop a great 


degree of legislative chaos. I call the atten- 
tion of the able Senator from Colorado, how- 
ever, to the fact that the Constitution itself 
gives to each House—I do not have the exact 
language before me now—the power to es- 
tablish its own rules and procedures. The 
Legislative Reorganization Act, of course, is 
an act of both Houses of Congress. I as- 
sume that to that extent the Senate rules 
may be amended by that act; and if that be 
the case, that has the effect, as I think the 
Senator from Colorado will agree with me, 
of having the House participate in an amend- 
ment of the Senate rules, inasmuch as the 
bill was passed by both Houses of Congress. 
Mr. Millikin—— 


I might interpolate to say that Mr. 
Millikin was not diverted. He said: 


Mr. President, the Reorganization Act it- 
self takes full recognition of that constitu- 
tional provision when it says, in section 
101 (b): 

“With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case 
of any rule of such House.” 

My point is that these rules supersede the 
previously existing rules to the extent that 
they have not been changed since and to 
the extent that there is conflict. These 
rules say without equivocation that all pro- 
posed legislation shall be referred to the 
respective committees, according to the ju- 
risdiction outlined in the act. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Colorado that I think he 
has raised a very important point and one 
which I believe might very well be taken, 
namely, that inasmuch as the Reorganiza- 
tion Act came later than the particular rule 
referred to, the Reorganization Act, in ef- 
fect, to that extent amended rule XIV. 


Mr. President, those were the words 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
Know.tanp]. That is my contention at 
this hour, sustained by a proper con- 
struction of the rules, by a vote of 56 to 
15 of the Senate, on the vote that 
followed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. At the request of 
the distinguished majority leader, all 
Senators have received a transcript of 
the full debate which took place at that 
time. I think, in fairness, that the entire 
colloquy between the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado and other Senators, 
and the Senator from California, should 
be kept in mind, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I intend to continue 
reading. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that; 
but I wish to make a statement at this 
time, if the Senator from Georgia will 
permit-me. When I opened the debate, 
which the Senator from Colorado had 
interrupted, I said: 

Mr. President, I do not intend to detain 
the Senate long. I think it should be per- 
fectly clear, however, that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
should not be subject to any criticism for 
invoking a rule which is plainly a rule of 
the Senate, albeit it has apparently not been 
used for a considerable time. 


At that time I mentioned that I was 
serving on the Committee on Rules. I 
closed my remarks, just before the Sena- 
tor from Colorado interrupted me, by 
saying the following: 

I sincerely hope that the able chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], will call a meeting of the commit- 
tee at the earliest possible time so that we 
may correct this situation. However, so long 
as the rule exists as it is now written, the 
senior Senator from California— 


Who was then Senator Downey— 


was merely standing on his rights as a 
Member of the United States Senate. 


Mr. RUSSELL. I remember the situa- 
tion well. I was here on the floor of the 
Senate. I have always been interested 
in matters which pertain to the rules of 
the Senate. I was listening avidly to 
every word uttered in the debate. ; 

The facts of the matter were that the 
situation was somewhat as it is here 
today. The Senate was discussing the 
tidelands bill, which went to the calen- 
dar. It was the tidelands oil bill. It 
was a highly controversial bill in Con- 
gress and throughout the country. A 
Senate bill at that time was locked up 
in the Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary. The proponents of the bill could 
not get a report from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

So Senator Downey one morning, 
when nobody was particularly looking 
[laughter], took advantage of this rule 
to have the similar House bill placed on 
the calendar, and no point of order was 
raised. I was not on the floor at the 
time. No point of order was raised. 
The rule had been superseded by rule 
XXV, as found in the Reorganization 
Act, and there was quite a commotion 
here on the floor of the Senate. Very 
harsh words were spoken. Ido not have 
them all here. 

I remember the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] said that he thought the 
procedure then invoked was one of the 
most highhanded, outrageous procedures 
ever attempted on the part of any Mem- 
ber of Congress, with reference to the 
action of getting the House tidelands bill 
bypassed around the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, because the Senate bill could not be 
reported. He went further to say: 

I cannot conceive of anyone attempting to 
bypass committee hearings, or do anything 
of that nature. 


There was a great deal of debate which 
became rather acrimonious, because the 
tidelands oil bill was one that stirred 
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commotion in this body then, as the 
so-called civil-rights measures does now. 

The then Senator from California, Mr. 
Downey, came into the Chamber. He 
naturally was tremendously interested in 
the passage of the tidelands oil bill. Sen- 
ator Downey was the subject of rather 
vigorous attack on the part of the then 
Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. 
Tobey, and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Amen}, and other Senators, who 
complained that Senator Downey had 
bypassed the committee. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
EKNOWLAND], as was meet and proper—he 
also was supporting the bill vigorously— 
entered into the debate with his ac- 
customed vigor, to take some of the heat 
off Senator Downey. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. From the other 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no; the heat was 
generated by men on the Senator’s side 
of the aisle, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] and the then Senator from 
New Hampshire, Mr. Tobey. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I meant that 
my colleague at that time was from the 
other side of the aisle. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] was 
trying to take the heat off his colleague 
for having bypassed the committee. No 
one had raised the point that rule XXV 
had come into existence, the rule which 
provides that bills shall be referred. 

The Senator from California was de- 
fending his colleague under rule XIV, 
and the Senator had about concluded his 
comments when Senator Millikin rose 
and raised what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia properly called the $64 question. 
I must say the interruption by the then 
Senator from Colorado threw my distin- 
guished friend from California into great 
confusion, because it cut the ground out 


from under the argument the Senator — 


from California had made. 

The bill had already gone to the cal- 
endar, and it was then too late for any- 
one to do anything about it except to 
debate a moot question. But the Sena- 
tor from Colorado pursued the matter 
with the Senator from California. The 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND! said: 

Mr. President, I say to the Senator from 
Colorado that I think he has raised a very 
important point and one which I believe 
might very well be taken, namely, that inas- 
much as the Reorganization Act came later 
than the particular rule referred to, the 
Reorganization Act, in effect, to that extent 
amended rule XIV. 


That is what the Senate eventually 
held. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. If it did not, then there is 
no validity in the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. KNowLAND. And if so, then certainly 
there is a conflict between the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, particularly the section 137, to 
which the Senator has referred, and the ex- 
isting rules of the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Section 137 fits in perfectly 
with the language which I have read, which 
makes it mandatory to refer bills to these 
committees. 


Senator Millikin pursued the matter 
further, after some discussion, and said: 


Mr. President, I would object, because I 
think the Reorganization Act has already 
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rendered that part of rule XIV inoperative, 
for the simple reason that the Reorganiza- 
tion Act says that all bills shall be referred 
to this, that, or the other committee, accord- 
ing to its jurisdiction. 

That provision conflicts with placing the 
bill on the Calendar, without referral. 


Mr. President, that is not my state- 
ment; I want to make it clear that I am 
not here reading prepared remarks. In- 
stead, I am reading what Senator Milli- 
kin, of Colorado, said, with the full Sen- 
ate listening, prior to the time when the 
Senate proceeded to vote; and the vote 
was 56 to 15 to sustain the position of 
Senator Millikin of Colorado in making 
that statement. 

I read further from the statement 
made by Senator Millikin: 

By the express language of the Reorgani- 
zation Act, anything which conflicts with it 
shall be governed by its terms. 


The Senator from Colorado, Mr. Milli- 
kin—and most of us here today had the 
privilege of serving in the Senate with 
him—was one of the truly greats with 
whom I have served in this body. He 
was forthright and fair, and he was a 
great parliamentarian. On that occa- 
sion he asserted—and undoubtedly his 
statement influenced the votes of many 
Senators—that the Reorganization Act 
was in conflict with and repealed, that 
provision of rule XIV. 

The Senate then proceeded to vote; 
and the Senate voted that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] did not 
have a right to rely on rule XIV and have 
the bill go to the calendar; that, to the 
contrary, the bill had to be referred to a 
committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Georgia has quoted the late Senator 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, then the dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore of the 
Senate. But in order that the Senate 
may have the matter in its proper per- 
spective, let me state that I think the 
fact is that 2 different issues arose— 
1, on the oleomargarine bill; and the 
other, on the so-called Downey prece- 
dent, which had occurred on the day 
prior to the debate from which the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has quoted. 

When we read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 94, part 4, page 5228 of 
May 4, we find that Senator Vandenberg, 
the President pro tempore, said this: 

The Chair would like to say he thinks there 


is no collision whatever between the prece- ` 


dent of yesterday— 


The President pro tempore fully ac- 
knowledged that on the day before there 
was a Senate precedent, namely, the 
Downey precedent on the tidelands 
bill— 
and the precedent of today. The Chair 
thinks that the tidelands bill was in a 
totally different parliamentary situation 
from the oleo bill, that there was no question 
of reference to a committee involved, no 
question of controversy regarding what 
committee had jurisdiction, that there was 
nothing of the sort involved, and that. there- 
fore paragraph 137 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act was not even a part of the 
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first precedent to which Senators have 
referred, 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that 
merely reiterates what I have just 
stated, namely, that the point or order 
was not raised in connection with the 
tidelands bill. Therefore it was no 
precedent. The point of order was 
raised in connection with the oleo- 
Margarine bill; and the late Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, of Michigan, then 
the distinguished President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, submitted the 
question to the Senate in the language I 
have just read. He was submitting to 
the Senate the question of whether the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
was entitled, under rule XIV, to exercise 
his priority of right to ask that, after 
the second reading of the so-called oleo- 
margarine bill—which had just oc- 
curred—it go to the calendar. That is 
the way he phrased it when he submitted 
it to the Senate; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to vote, and decided, by a vote of 
56 to 15, that Senator MILLIKIN, of Colo- 
rado, was correct, and that the Senator 
from Arkansas had no rights under rule 
XIV, and that the bill should be referred 
to committee. That was the issue which 
was submitted and decided by the 
Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield 
again to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That was on the 
basis that the priority claim had been 
raised by Senator Wherry, of Nebraska, 
who got the floor ahead of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and 
at that time raised the question of refer- 
ence to committee, which situation was 
different from the one which had oc- 
curred on the previous day, in relation 
to the tidelands bill. Therefore, the 
precedent in connection with the oleo- 
margarine bill did not contradict or re- 
peal or change—in my judgment, at 
Ieast—-the so-called Downey precedent 
or the precedent affecting the situation 
before the Senate today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from California is entitled to hold 
any opinion he desires. However, it so 
happens that at that time the Senator 
from California felt that the Senator 
from Arkansas had no right to exercise 
any priority under rule XIV to have the 
bill sent to the calendar. I do not say 
that is binding on the Senator from 
California at this time; no Senator is 
bound by what has occurred in the past; 
all of us exercise the right to change 
our minds. I frequently change my 
mind in regard to legislative matters. 
Some legislative matters have been 
pending in the Senate for years; and 
when such a matter comes up in one 
form, I may see it in one way; and when 
it comes up in another form, I may see 
it in another way. So I am not accus- 
ing the Senator from California of any 
inconsistency. After all, as Emerson 
said, consistency is the hobgoblin of 
small minds. 

However, Mr. President, regardless of 
that, it is clear that the Senate should 
not reverse its position, simply because 
at this time some Senators may wish to 
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overthrow the rule and to adopt a new 
rule without following legal procedures. 
To do so would be to establish a very 
dangerous precedent. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
had available a copy of the 1948 Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, ever since the ques- 
tion arose. Page 5239 of volume 94, part 
4, of May 4, 1948, shows that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] said, 
toward the conclusion of his remarks: 

Mr. President, I wish to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry in regard to this bill. As I 
understand, the Chair referred it to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


I read further from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 4, 1948, at page 5239: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Youne in the 
chair). That. is correct. The bill was so 
referred. 


Now I read from a point a little farther 
down in the same column on page 5239: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I appeal, 
then, from the ruling of the Chair, and I 
request that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


My reading of that portion of the 
ReEcorD suggested to me that the point at 
issue, or at least the point on which many 
of the Senators were voting, was whether 
the reference of the bill to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry should 
stand; or whether the bill should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] requested, in connection with his 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
dealt for many years with the junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
but this is the first time I have ever seen 
him make so glaring a mistake. As a 
matter of fact, the Senate cast two votes. 
The first vote was on the question of 
whether the bill should be referred to 
committee. That is the vote I have been 
discussing. Thereafter, the Senate voted 
on the question of the committee to 
which the bill should be referred. The 
Senator from South Dakota is referring 
to the second procedure, after the Senate 
had determinec that the Senator from 
Arkansas had no right under rule XIV 
to have the bill sent to the calendar. The 
Senator who was presiding over the Sen- 
ate at that time said he would refer the 
bill to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry; and there was considerable 
debate on the question of whether the bill 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry or to the Com- 
mittee on Finance; and Senators exam- 
ined musty records of the past and re- 
ferred to the action taken by the Senate 
over a period many years, in order to 
show whether the bill should be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry or to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By means of the vote then taken—and 
at this time I do not remember the exact 
vote—it was determined that the bill 
would be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. But all that has nothing to 
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do with the situation now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Except 
insofar as it might affect the votes of 
some Senators regarding the eventual 
vote to be taken on the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But none of that had 
developed when the Senate was consid- 
ering the attempt of the Senator from 
Arkansas to have the oleomargarine bill 
placed on the calendar; and none of that 
has to do with the parliamentary deter- 
mination which controls the situation 
existing in the Senate today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Regarding the 
point made by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNow.tanp], let me say I do 
not believe it is quite correct to say that 
the late Senator Wherry had raised that 
point prior to the time when I pro- 
pounded to the President pro tempore 
the parliamentary inquiry regarding my 
rights under rule XIV. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My recollection is 
and the REecorpD will show, that the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas had raised the ques- 
tion before Senator Wherry addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Presiding Officer 
did state that a question of jurisdiction 
had been raised; but later it developed 
that the question had been raised in dis- 
cussion off the floor, between the Pre- 
siding Officer and Senator Wherry, and 
was not raised on the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the point 
I wished to make. The RrEcorD shows 
that it was not raised on the floor. The 
President pro tempore himself had men- 
tioned it as a fact—referring to the dis- 
cussion he had had off the floor, prior 
to the point where I propounded the par- 
liamentary inquiry as to my rights under 
rule XIV. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator, of 
course, is correct. The question here 
involved was as clearly submitted then 
as it could possibly be. The question 
submitted was as to whether or not the 
Senator from Arkansas was entitled to 
exercise his right of priority under rule 
XIV. Only 15 Senators voted they 
thought he had that right. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
matter in some detail because I feel a 
vital precedent may be established. I 
wish to point out again, as I did on yes- 
terday, that this provision of rule XIV 
if it is still to stand, if we are to go back 
to it and repeal the Reorganization Act 
by implication in dealing with the rule 
question—will not be limited to bills that 
come to the Senate from the House of 
Representatives. 

I ask Senators to get their rule books 
and look at the section of the rule on 
which the Senator from California re- 
lies. Every bill and every joint resolu- 
tion introduced on leave, and every bill 
and joint resolution from the House of 
Representatives, will be affected. In 
other words, one Senator on this floor 
could prevent reference to committee of 
any bill introduced by any other Sen- 
ator because there were enough votes 
to overthrow the precedent of 1948. It 
would mean any Senator who so desired, 
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when another Senator introduced a bill, 
or a bill was messaged over from the 
House of Representatives, could rise and 
say, “Under my prerogatives, under the 
ruling of the Senate that occurred on 
June 20, 1957, I demand that this bill 
go to the calendar,” and the bill would 
have to go to the calendar. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Jersey. Then I shall 
be happy to yield to other Senators. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator for yielding to me. I raise this 
question because probably the Senate will 
be called upon to act on any ruling by 
the Chair, and I want to understand the 
ground on which the point is made. 

It is my understanding from what I 
have heard, and I think I have heard 
all the Senator from Georgia has said 
today, that he makes his objection on 
the ground that rule XXV supersedes, 
and, being inconsistent with, nullifies 
rule XIV. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the position 
I take. I think under the third section 
of the rule, rather than the fourth sec- 
tion, the bill should be referred to com- 
mittee. The argument I am urging in 
the Senate today and relying upon is 
the equally established fact that the Re- 
organization Act repealed any rule of the 
Senate that was inconsistent with it, 
and that the Senate itself, by a vote of 
56 to 15, declared this rule was incon- 
sistent with the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator. May I ask him one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I have read 
rule XXV and the Reorganization Act 
which made that rule a part of the Sen- 
ate rules. I find in it, under each head- 
ing, under each committee, specific items 
and specific matters which it is stated 
shall be referred to a particular com- 
mittee. I do not find, and perhaps the 
Senator will tell me whether he has 
found, any statement that items not 
herein mentioned shall be referred to 
any particular committee, which sug- 
gests to me this is a list only of specific 
subjects, and does not purport to be a 
list of all subjects which might be the 
subject of legislation. Therefore, to the 
suggestion the Senator from Georgia 
makes that when the rule says “shall be 
referred,” the bills shall be referred, I say 
perhaps this is merely directory lan- 
guage dealing only with the subjects 
specified. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, I heard 
the Senator from Illinois make that - 
argument last evening. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am sorry 
to repeat it now. Perhaps we have 
arrived at the same suggestion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Illinois argued very earnestly and elo- 
quently on yesterday that the word 
“shall” does not mean “shall”; that it 
merely refers to various types of legis- 
lation within a committee’s jurisdiction.’ 
I do not agree with that construction of: 
the language at all, and the Senate did 
not agree with it when it voted on the 
question in 1948. 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not 
think the question then raised was a 
precedent for the one now raised, be- 
cause the question was whether under 
the circumstances then existing a 
priority existed for the Senator from 
Arkansas, which was quite a different 
question from the one now being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. When we get down to 
the matter of priorities, certainly one 
will not find that mentioned in any rule 
of the Senate. 

Several Senators addressed the chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said I would next 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas, and 
I yield to him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. According to the 
able Senator’s interpretation of the Re- 
organization Act, it supersedes section 4 
of rule XIV. The Senate voted on that 
question at one time, and it has estab- 
lished one precedent on that particular 
issue. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senate re- 
verses that precedent today by voting to 
place the civil-rights bill on the calen- 
dar, then the Senate will have two con- 
flicting precedents on this question, will 
it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Chair has not 
yet ruled on this question, I may say 


to the distinguished Senator. 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Imean if the Sen- 
ate so holds. 


Mr. RUSSELL. If it should be so 
held by the Senate, and that would be 
the final parliamentary interpretation 
placed by the whole Senate on this ques- 
tion, without regard to how the Chair 
might rule. It would mean that the 
rule did not mean what it did in 1948, 
and we would have a new rule applying 
to all cases of this kind, and, to borrow 
the language used by the Senator from 
California, it would lead to legislative 
chaos. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That suggests the 
next question I wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor. If the position that the bill can go 
to the calendar and does not have to go 
to committee should be sustained today, 
as I understand the precedent, it would 
mean that any Senator, at any time, 
in the case of any bill, at the point of 
the second reading, could object to fur- 
ther proceeding, and have it placed on 
the calendar. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have undertaken 
to urge that argument as a reason why 
such a precedent should not be estab- 
lished. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Chair 
should so rule, the only way the Senate 
could overrule such a holding, following 
the precedent that may be established, 
would be to appeal to the Senate, and 
there could be an appeal every day to 
change the rule, for the convenience of 
any Member of this body, from day to 
day. Is that not what such a ruling 
would lead to? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I greatly fear there is a disposi- 
tion to play on the rules of the Senate 
just as one plays an accordion, and, 
when it comes to legislative matters 
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such as the one before the Senate, pull 
out the accordion and strike one note, 
and when there is involved a different 
kind of bill which certain Senators favor, 
push the accordion in and strike an- 
other note. That, I might say, would be 
a rather unfortunate way to conduct a 
great legislative body which prides itself 
on being the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. I may say I am 
speaking by sufferance of the Chair, be- 
cause the Chair has not yet ruled. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think we all 
translate these problems in terms of our 
own situations. ‘The Senator from 
Georgia and I are members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, as is the 
able Senator from California [Mr. 
ENOWLAND]!. 

On Tuesday the Senate ratified the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
treaty. There was some talk about a 
proposal which was offered by the very 
able Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
to which I was greatly attached, I might 
say, but we were told that the proper 
place to put his proposal was on the im- 
plementation bill. The implementation 
bill will be before both the Senate and 
the House. If the House should act first, 
by some chance, not having had the 
benefit of the discussion and the very 
fine statement made by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker], it might omit pro- 
viding for what he was trying to achieve, 
and which I think might well be 
achieved, namely, give Congress some 
control over the subject. Since the im- 
plementation bill would not contain the 
provision, I would not normally be wor- 
ried about it, because it would go to com- 
mittee and we could make changes there. 
However, if the ruling now sought shall 
be applied, is it the interpretation of the 
Senator from Georgia that when the bill 
came from the House, if it did—and this 
is pure supposition—the bill could then 
be placed on the calendar of the Senate 
for immediate disposition? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
that any one Member of this body who 
might so desire could rise and say, “Un- 
der rule XIV and the precedent of the 
Senate established June 20, 1957, I object 
to further proceedings on the bill,” and 
the Vice President, if the Senate should 
so vote, would be compelled to say, “The 
bill will go to the calendar.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Georgia realizes that the difficulty in- 
volved is that the provisions of the im- 
plementation bill must be based largely 
upon the treaty, and the treaty is the 
particular province of the Senate. The 
Senate has had the opportunity of dis- 
cussion and debate on the treaty. When 
the bill comes from the House, would we 
be barred from holding the fort here? 
We would seem to need the privilege of 
considering the bill in committee before 
having it go to the calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senate should, 
unfortunately, establish the precedent 
which is requested today by the Senator 
from California [Mr, KNowLanp] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS}, 
it matters not how important the pro- 
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posed legislation might be or to what it 
related. 

Ninety-five other Senators could he 
sitting here hoping the bill could go toa 
committee, but one Senator could say 
“No. Under this rule and this precedent 
I object to the further proceedings,” and 
the bill would go to the calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had promised the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] I would yield to him. Then I 
shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the able and distinguished 
Senator from Georgia if this is not the 
situation in a nutshell: First, that the 
Reorganization Act provides that any of 
the former rules of the Senate, such as 
rule XIV, which are inconsistent with 
the Reorganization Act, are annulled? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Then I will ask the Sen- 
ator if this is not the situation, reduced to 
its cimplest terms: That rule XIV, as 
construed by the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], says 
that the bill shall be placed on the calen- 
dar, and rule XXV says that the bill shall 
be referred to the committee. 

Is not the provision of rule XXV that 
the bill shall be referred to the commit- 
tee, absolutely inconsistent with the 
statement of rule XIV that the bill shall 
be placed on the calendar? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot conceive 
anything would be more inconsistent 
than the word “shall,” with what it im- 
plies and connotes, when applied to this 
situation. 

The able Senator from North Carolina 
has capsuled what I have been trying to 
say here for several minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. In my judgment, even 
one who can unserew the inscrutable 
cannot wipe out that obvious inconsist- 
ency. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina addressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am speaking, with the Senator’s courtesy, 
to the point of order which he has raised. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California is going to ad- 
dress himself to the point of order, I 
would prefer to yield first to the Senator 
from South Carolina, and then to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very well. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia this question: Knowing that this 
particular ruling might go into effect, 
all the bills which come over from the 
House could be placed on the calendar 
and not go to committee. Wehave rules 
whereby certain members of certain com- 
mittees are always appointed to act as 
conferees when bills go to conference. 
The Reorganization Act says that that 
should be the procedure. If the bill 
should not even go to a committee, who 
would be appointed conferees? Who 
would the committee members be? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. That demonstrates 
another element of the unbounded chaos 
which would result from placing any 
such strained construction on the rule. 

Mr. STENNIS and Mr. JAVITS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a very 
sincere inquiry came to me. I will ask 
the Senator from Georgia if he has a 
copy of the House bill which has been 
sent to the Senate. I did not have a 
‘copy, and therefore I could not attempt 
to answer the question. 

I called the document room of the 
Senate and they said none had been pub- 
lished. I called the document room of 
the Senate, and they said none had been 
printed; that it was customary that such 
bills be printed for the information of 
the Senate only after they had been 
referred to committee, which, incidental- 
ly, shows what the trend is. 

I called the House document room, 
through one of my secretaries, and was 
unable to get a copy. 

I did find a copy within the last 5 min- 
utes, through the courtesy of the very 
obliging Senator from [Illinois [Mr, 
Dovetas]. 

I illustrate by this recital that we are 
here called upon to pass a far-reaching 
bill—in effect, to pass partly upon the 
merits of it—when copies of it are not 
even available to the individual Members 
of the Senate merely for quick reading. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I apprehend, Mr. 
President, that what the Senator from 
Mississippi has stated is likely to happen 
many times in the future, if the Senate 
upsets the precedent. 

(Several Senators 
Chair.) 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that if this 
precedent were established, as suggested 
by the Senator from California [Mr. 
KnNowLAND] and the Senator from Iili- 
nois [Mr. Dovetas], and the bill referred 
to by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON! came to the Senate from the 
House and was placed on the calendar, 
on the request of 1 of the 96 Senators, 
the only way the bill could be sent to 
a committee, for any committee consid- 
eration, would be for a Senator to make 
a motion to take the bill from the cal- 
endar and to proceed to its consideration, 
to get that motion agreed, and then if 
that motion were finally agreed to—and 
of course it would be subject to debate 
and all that that enitails—there would 
have to be another motion after the bill 
was before the Senate to commit the bill 
to the committee. Is that not correct? 
And that motion, of course, would be 
subject to debate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I undertook to urge that yester- 
day as one of the reasons why we should 
stand by our established rules, which 
provide that the Senate at all times has 
mastery of its committees, without 
adopting such a precedent as is proposed, 
which will confuse, and could lead almost 
to the destruction of the committee sys- 
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tem, on which our whole legislative policy 
and system are based. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is one point which 
I have not heard the Senator discuss 
precisely, and I should like to submit a 
question to him. Taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the Chair has dis- 
cretion to recognize a Senator before 
there is objection to referring a bill, 
does the Senator believe that that was 
the precedent in the Wherry case? Does 
the Senator not believe, therefore, that 
the action now sought would not be in 
cancellation of the Wherry precedent, 
because in this case the Chair, who had 
discretion, chose to exercise its discre- 
tion by recognizing the objector? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
never been impressed with the argu- 
ment that a Senator was deprived of 
any substantial right he had as a repre- 
sentative of his sovereign State because 
he could not be recognized first by the 
Chair. I have never agreed with any 
inference that could be drawn from the 
discussion in the so-called oleomarga- 
rine case, that any Member of this body 
could be denied any substantial right 
he had merely because he could not ob- 
tain recognition from the Chair until 
after other Members had been recog- 
nized. If we ever adopt that kind of 
thesis in the Senate, we will be sub- 
mitting the powers of Senators to the 
will of the Presiding Officer. Without 
regard to how much confidence we might 
have in him, I am not willing to ever 
put the Senate in that kind of position. 

I recognize that the Chair has a right 
to exercise wide discretion in recogniz- 
ing Senators. It has been customary 
since time immemorial to give precedence 
first to the majority leader and then the 
minority leader, and then to any other 
Senator. 

When it is suggested that one Senator, 
merely because he might be in cahoots 
with the Chair, could be recognized first 
and then deprive 95 other Senators of 
their right to have a bill go to committee, 
merely because he challenges it on sec- 
ond reading, and says, “Send the bill to 
the calendar,” I would never agree that 
is a proper interpretation of any Senate 
rule. 

The only way to deny a Senator any 
right is by a motion to adjourn, which is 
not debatable, or a motion to table, which 
is not debatable. Such a motion requires 
a majority of the Senate. One Senator 
cannot deny 95 other Senators any rights 
under that process, but a majority of the 
Senate can do so by tabling or ad- 
journing. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact, however, 
that if the pill is placed on the calen- 
dar, a majority of Senators present and 
voting—not 95—can send it to commit- 
tee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. They must first get it 
off the calendar by motion, and make 
it the unfinished business. Then they 
must make a motion to send it to com- 
mittee. Both those motions are de- 
batable. 

If we are to adopt such a policy as has 
been proposed, and follow it day after 
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day, the leadership of this body, whether 
on one side of the aisle or the other, will 
be hamstrung and hog-tied, and the Sen- 
ate will be involved in a mystic maze of 
parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. JAVITS. So, in effect, the Sena- 
tor says that the question of recogni- 
tion is immaterial, and that it makes no 
difference whether the Chair first recog- 
nizes the objector or not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Being recognized first 
sometimes give a Senator a little dis- 
tinction, and perhaps a little publicity 
in the press, by reason of a slight prec- 
edence in making his statement or mo- 
tion first. But I would never agree to 
the proposition that because 1 Sena- 
tor was recognized first, he could deny 
95 other Senators their rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not even if the rule so 
provides? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. There is no rule 
that so provides. If there were such a 
rule, or if there had been such a rule so 
interpreted and enforced the Senate 
would long since have changed it. Even 
if rule XIV ever had such effect, it has 
is repealed by the Reorganization 

Ci. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
speaking on the point of order of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, his 
point apparently rests on the basis that 
the Reorganization Act of 1947, passed 
in 1946, superseded rule XIV, paragraph 
4, which is now under discussion. 

First of all, I think every Member of 
this body will agree that rule XIV, in 
all its separate categories, is one of the 
important rules of the Senate. It would 
certainly seem, under those circum- 
stances, that, had there been any desire 
by the Senate to amend that rule by 
the Reorganization Act, it would have so 
stated in the Reorganization Act itself, 
or in the legislative history of the Re- 
organization Act. I submit that there 
is no language in the Reorganization 
Act, other than that to which the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has referred, and 
there is no information in the legisla- 
tive history of the Reorganization Act, 
which indicates that the Senate of the 
United States, and those who partici- 
pated in the discussion had any inten- 
tion or desire of amending rule XIV, 
section 4. 

I submit further that in the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act great pains were 
taken to point out that the Senate did 
not want this procedure used in the case 
of appropriation bills, because in that 
case specific language was included, pro- 
viding that the Senate would not act on 
an appropriation bill until a committee 
report was available and had lain before 
the Senate for three days. The Senate 
clearly indicated in that case that it did 
not want rule XIV used. 

I submit also that in the concurrent 
resolution under which the La Follette- 
Monroney Act was drafted, the following 
language is used: 

Nothing in this concurrent resolution 
shall be construed to authorize the com- 
mittee to make any recommendations with 
respect to the rules, parliamentary proce- 
dures, practices, and/or precedents of either 
House, or the consideration of any matter 
on the floor of either House. 
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Yesterday I read into the RECORD cita- 
tions from a number of cases. The able 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] 
read a number of letters showing that 
there is not a mandatory provision 
under rule XXV requiring that bills go 
to committee, because on a number of 
occasions a bill has not been automati- 
cally and mandatorily referred. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks citations from a 
number of cases which have occurred 
from time to time in the Senate, in 
which there was done precisely the same 
thing about which the Senator from 
Georgia has complained. There have 
been cases in which a House bill has 
come from the House to the Senate, and 
objection has been raised, under condi- 
tions somewhat similar to those in this 
case. Though the magnitude and the 
importance of the legislation may vary, 
upon objection the bill has gone to the 
calendar. 

There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

H. P. MILLIGAN 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
the bill from the House of Representatives 
(H. R. 13440) for the relief of H. P. Milligan, 
which was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask that House 
bill 13440 be substituted for Senate bill 3866 
and that the bill pass. It is before the Senate 
already. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I 
object to that bill. 

The VIcE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, 
and under rule XIV the bill will be placed on 
the calendar. (May 29, 1928, 70-71, Journal, 
p. 576, RECORD, p. 10616.) 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, when the 
soldiers’ bonus loan bill came over from 
the House it was recognized by everyone in 
this body that no amendments should be 
placed upon the bill. Many of us desired to 
make the loans applicable to certificates re- 
gardless of their date. In his veto message 
the President criticized the omission of any 
provision making the loans applicable to cer- 
tificates which had been issued within the 
last 2 years. I ask unanimous consent out 
of order to introduce a bill to correct that 
situation, and then I shall ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the bill be read. 

The bill (S. 6269) relating to the making of 
loans to veterans upon their adjusted-service 
certificates was read the first time by its title, 
and the second time at length, as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 502 (b) of the 
World War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended, prohibiting the making of loans to 
veterans upon their adjusted-service certif- 
icates prior to the expiration of 2 years after 
the date of the certificates, hereafter loans 
may be made upon such certificates in ac- 
cordance with loan basis provided by law at 
any time after the date of issuance thereof.” 

Mr. Smoor. Mr. President, I ask the Sen- 
ator to let the bill go to the Finance Com- 
mittee. I will get a report on it today. I 
should like to see just what the effect of it 
might be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to consent 
to a reference at this time because the com- 
mittee is not in session and has not been 
called in session. 

Mr. Smoot. The committee was in session 
this morning and held a meeting, and the 
committee will be called together again. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The committee was called 
in session to pass on nominations and not 
for legislative purposes. 

Mr. Smoot. It was for all purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to 
the request of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to enter a motion to 
suspend the rules so as to consider and pass 
the bill. 3 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The motion will be 
entered. (March 2, 1931, 71-73, RECORD, p. 
6596.) 

An objection to a request for the consid- 
eration of the bill having been interposed by 
Mr. Smoot, 

Ordered, That the bill, under rule XIV, 
paragraph 4, be placed on the calendar. 
(March 2, 1931, 71-73, Journal, p. 309.) 

The bill (S. 6269) relating to the making 
of loans to veterans upon their adjusted- 
service certificates was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President, this bill was 
placed upon the calendar without going to a 
committee. I move that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senator from Utah will not 
do that. It is a very simple bill. It permits 
the veteran who has taken out his certificate 
within the last 2 years to apply for a loan 
upon his certificate just as others may do 
who took out their certificates 2 years or 
more ago. It would seem to me that the vet- 
eran who did not propose to put the Gov- 
ernment to the expense of issuing a cer- 
tificate is to be commended, even though 
he may now be in a position where he has to 
ask for the issuance of it, and he ought to 
be permitted to apply for a loan upon it. 

Mr. Smoot. But that is not all there is in 
the bill. Iam quite sure if the Senator knew 
what it is he would not approve of it, as the 
committee did not approve of it this 
morning. 

Mr. WautsH of Massachusetts. As I under- 
stood the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Bark- 
ley), this is the only provision in the bill. 

Mr. Smoot. I do not want to discuss it now, 
but I shall object to its present consideration, 
anyway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection, 
the bill will go over. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I hope the 
matter may be adjusted. The very thing the 
President was pleading for was relief of the 
needy veteran, and I find these veterans who 
delayed making application until this time 
are the very ones who are in need. 

Mr. Smoor. But that is not what the bill 
provides. When the bill comes before the 
Senate at the proper time I shall call the 
attention of the Senate to its provisions. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Utah what chance the bill has 
of coming before the Senate if it is not acted 
on now? 

Mr. Smoor. Even if it does not go to the 
committee I shall be obliged to object to the 
present consideration of the bill and that 
will settle it. 

Mr. McNary and Mr. PHIPPs called for the 
regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular 
order is demanded. ‘The clerk will report the 
next bill on the calendar. (March 8, 1931, 
71-73, RECORD, p. 6969.) 

* k * + * 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am informed 
that while I was temporarily absent from the 
Chamber the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Smoot), the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, presumed to make an adverse re- 
port on a bill that was not referred to the 
committee. On yesterday I introduced a bill 
that was not referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee, but was allowed to remain on the 
Vice President’s desk, where it now is. The 
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Finance Committee had no jurisdiction to 
consider that bill because it was not referred 
to the committee, and if the committee has 
made any report on it it has done so without 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Smoor. Mr. President, the Senator is 
wrong. The committee made no report upon 
it at all. When the calendar was called and 
his bill was reached I objected to its con- 
sideration: The Senator from New York 
spoke to me in relation to it, and asked me 
to withdraw my objection. I told him the 
reason why I could not do so. That is the 
history of the matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to enter a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. That would displace 
the unfinished business, and is not in order 
under the unanimous consent agreement 
under which the Senate is operating. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to know what the 
parliamentary status of the bill is. On yes- 
terday I introduced this bill and, on account 
of the shortness of time, it was not referred 
to the Committee on Finance but remained 
on the Vice President’s desk. I entered a 
motion at that time which, under the rules, 
had to go over, to suspend the rules for the 
passage of the bill. On further investiga- 
tion I find that it is not necessary to suspend 
the rules because the bill, not having been 
referred to the committee, but being on the 
Vice President’s desk, it is in order to move 
to proceed to its consideration. I do not 
desire to interfere with conference reports, 
but I do not desire to be jockeyed into 
a position where I cannot move to consider 
the bill. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. There was objection 
yesterday, as the Chair was advised, and 
under the rule the bill went to the calendar 
and was reached this morning. The Sena- 
tor, when he can secure recognition, can 
move to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill, but a motion of that kind would dis- 
place the unfinished business which is now 
the conference report on the maternity bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not desire to displace 
the conference report. 

The VicrE PRESIDENT. Later on the Senator 
may be recognized. (Mar. 8, 1931, 71-73, 
RECORD, pp. 6972-6973.) ; 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a bill from the House 
of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 7860) to provide emer- 
gency financing facilities for financial in- 
stitutions, to aid in financing agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, I request that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill just sent to the Senate from the 
House. I shall ask that all after the enact- 
ing clause of the bill be stricken out, and 
that Senate bill No. 1, to provide emergency 
financing facilities for banks and other 
financial institutions, and for other pur- 
poses, as it passed the Senate, be substituted 
in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there ob- 
te to the present consideration of the 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I want to ascertain the sit- 
uation in which we find this proposed legis- 
lation. I understand the House passed a 
House bill, that that bill has come to the 
Senate, and now the Senator from Connec- 
ticut is asking for the substitution of the 
Senate bill as passed by the Senate for the 
House bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not 
the way the Chair understands the request 
of the Senator from Connecticut. The Chair 
understands that the Senator from Connec- 
ticut asks for the present consideration of 
the bill just sent over from the House, and 
that in the regular course the bill be 
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amended by striking out and inserting, so 
that when the bill goes to conference the 
full text of both bills will be before the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. Watcotr. That is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that this measure, carrying a prospective 
appropriation of $2 billion, should not be 
rushed through. I understand from the 
brief experience I have had in this body, that 
conference reports are usually unsatisfac- 
tory, and there is little opportunity for 
either branch of the Congress to overturn 
a conference report, so that the only way by 
which the Senate can mantain its full con- 
stitutional power with perfect freedom is to 
consider a bill when it comes from the other 
House in the regular course. In my own ex- 
perience I have observed that that cannot 
be done through the method suggested by 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am constrained 
to object to the present consideration of the 
House bill just sent to the Senate. 

The PresipeNtT pro tempore. The bill will 
goto the calendar, (January 16, 1932, 72-71, 
RECORD, p. 2114.) 


Mr. KNOWLAND. There was the 
“terrible case?” to which the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia has re- 
ferred, in which a Senate bill might be 
introduced, and with respect to which 
a request might be made that it lie on 
the table. On objection it might go to 
the calendar. 

Yesterday I read the colloquy which 
took place with our late esteemed friend 
from Kentucky, the distinguished Sena- 
tor Barkley, of Kentucky, who later be- 
came Vice President of the United States 
and one of the most beloved figures in 
this Chamber, He also served his party 
as both majority and minority leader. 
He himself used that procedure, under 
the rules of the Senate, specifically, sub- 
section 4 of rule XIV. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield in a 
moment. 

The procedure referred to does not 
leave matters in the hands of a single 
Senator. The most that can happen to 
a bill under those circumstances is that 
it will go to the Senate Calendar. The 
minority and the majority are amply 
protected by all the protection which the 
rules of the Senate afford. ‘There is 
unlimited debate on a motion to take 
a bill from the calendar; unlimited de- 
bate on consideration of the bill itself; 
and unlimited debate on amendments, 
unless by unanimous consent the Senate 
should agree to limitation of time. 

We are told what terrible things might 
happen if a committee were bypassed, I 
submit, Members of the Senate, that the 
procedure is well known. Let us take 
a bill on the calendar, either a Senate 
bill or a House bill. For example, take 
Senate bill 2161, introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], a 
bill to amend the act of August 14, 1955. 
I assume it deals with reclamation 
matters. It comes from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. So long 
as the Senate has no rule of germane- 
ness, it would be possible for any Senator. 
to rise on the floor of the Senate, and, as 
section 2 of that bill, offer the Hells 
Canyon bill as an amendment, or offer 
the civil-rights bill, or any othe: bill, 
as an amendment. So long as there is 
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no rule of germaneness, that is entirely 
possible. 

Normally, the Senate would not, and 
in my judgment should not, follow such 
procedure. But it would be a protection 
to every single Senator in bringing be- 
fore the Senate a question of public 
policy, so that the representatives of the 
48 States of the Union, $6 responsible 
Members of this body, might have an op- 
portunity to vote as a legislative arm of 
the Government of the United States, 
a coequal branch of the Government of 
the United States, without being com- 
pletely paralyzed in a situation in which 
the Representatives of the sovereign 
States of the Union would be entirely 
prevented from expressing themselves 
on a great matter of public and consti- 
tutional policy. 

I said in 1948, and I now repeat, that 
I do not believe the Senate would nor- 
mally follow such a procedure. The nor- 
mal procedure is.to go along with the 
established custom. However, I main- 
tain that rule XIV, paragraph 4, is a 
protection to the Senate as an insti- 
tution. 

Under those circumstances, and with- 
out a single indication in the history of 
the Reorganization Act that there was 
a repeal of this very important rule, we 
cannot assume that the language which 
has been referred to does anything more 
than to provide that, when we have got- 
ten by this point, and when it comes 
to the question whether a bill shall be 
referred or not, the bill shall be referred 
to the committee dealing with the par- 
ticular subject matter involved in the 
bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has 
passed the main question I wished to 
have clarified. The precedent to which 
he refers, involving Vice President Bark- 
ley, was made before the Reorganization 
Act had been enacted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct, of course. The precedent he re- 
fers to was established on March 2, 1931. 
However, my point is that this is not 
an unusual procedure. The Senate did, 
time and time again, follow the proce- 
dure about which the Senator from 
Georgia had expressed great alarm. He 
now comes to the question, Did the Reor- 
ganization Act supersede rule XIV? He 
is certainly entitled to his contention, 
and I respect him for his judgment. But 
I also respectfully say to him that there 
is a great weight of opinion to the effect 
that under the circumstances we have 
outlined, an important rule such as rule 
XIV would not have been repealed, nulli- 
fied, and made void by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act unless in the floor debate or in 
the legislative history it had been indi- 
cated that that is what the Senate in- 
tended to do. 

I further submit, that subsequent to 
the Reorganization Act, which was 
passed in 1946 and became effective, 
under section 142 of that act, on Janu- 
ary 2, 1947, the Downey precedent was 
established on May 3, 1948. I again 
reiterate for the information of the Sen- 
ate, because I believe it to be important, 
that subsequent to the passage of the 
Reorganization Act, the then President 
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pro tempore of the Senate, Mr. Van- 
denberg, made this statement, which I 
read from page 5169 of the RECORD of 
May 3, 1948: 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has 
been read the second time; and, under rule 
XIV, paragraph 4— 


He certainly did not think it had been 
repealed, because this occurred in 1948, 
after the passage and effective date of 
the Reorganization Act— 
under rule XIV, paragraph 4, objection to 
further proceedings results in placing the 
bill on the calendar instead of referring it to 
a committee. From the calendar any Sena- 
tor at any time the bill is before the Senate 
for consideration can move to have it sent 
to the committee. 


Then, on a subsequent day, when this 
matter was up, under a situation which 
is not a parallel situation, or a case in 
point with the so-called Downey prece- 
dent, the Chair made a ruling which I 
shall read. I may say that the occupant 
of the chair was the then Senator from 
Michigan. Some of us who are here 
were privileged to serve with him. I 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia that he was an able presid- 
ing officer; that he knew the rules of the 
Senate; that he interpreted the rules ac- 
cording to what he believed the rules to 
be, and not by whim. This is what he 
said on the second day: 

The Chair would like to say he thinks 
there is no collision— 


No collision— 

between the precedent. of yesterday and the 
precedent of today. The Chair thinks that 
the tidelands bill was in a totally different 
parliamentary situation from the oleo bill, 
that there was no question of reference to a 
committee involved, no question of contro- 
versy regarding what committee had juris- 
diction, that there was nothing of the sort 
involved, and that therefore paragraph 137 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act was 
not even a part of the first precedent to 
which Senators have referred. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That completely 
sustains my position. The tidelands bill 
was in a totally different situation from 
the oleomargarine bill. That is what I 
say. There was no question of refer- 
ence to a committee involved, and there 
was no question of any controversy re- 
garding which committee had jurisdic- 
tion. 

There was nothing of the sort in- 
volved. No point of order was raised. 
Therefore it was on an entirely different 
leg. No point of order was raised on the 
tidelands bill. That is what the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, the then Senator from 
Michigan, was saying. That has been my 
argument and contention, that the so- 
called tidelands-Downey ruling does 
not constitute a precedent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I think what 
the President pro tempore was pointing 
out was that had the situation on the 
previous day developed precisely as it 
developed on the second day, and had 
the question of committee reference 
come in ahead of the provisions under 
rule XIV, section 4, the decision then 
would have been the same in the Dow- 
ney situation as in the oleo bill situation. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I can only rely on 
the language used by the then President 
pro tempore. Will the Senator from 
California yield again? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am very much in- 
terested in this matter because the Sen- 
ator from California exercises leadership 
in the Senate. He has said over and 
over again that what he proposes is a 
step which the Senate should not nor- 
mally take. When does the Senator 
think it is in order to exercise rule XIV? 
If the Chair should rule with the Sena- 
tor from California, and if the ruling is 
sustained by the Senate, does the 
Senator from California know of any 
criteria we may apply as to the “normal” 
following of a rule which ought to be 
available to every Senator? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The rule, of course, 
is available to every Senator on every 
day the Senate is in session. The Sen- 
ator knows that as well as I do. What I 
am saying is that over the years the 
Senate, under its rules, follows certain 
procedures in accordance with them. 

Sometimes the rules are strictly ap- 
plied, and sometimes they are not. I 
mentioned yesterday the 3-minute rule 
in the morning hour. Normally no ques- 
tion is raised by a Senator if another 
Senator speaks for 5 or 10 minutes. 
However, it is certainly within the right 
of any Senator to ask for the regular or- 
der, and ask that the rule be applied. 

Under normal circumstances the rule 
says that a Senator shall not speak more 
than twice on the same subject on the 
same legislative day. Normally no point 
of order is made in that connection, and 
Senators may speak 10 or 15 times on a 
subject. 

However, when we come to an impor- 
tant legislative process—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have made a point of 
order. A point of order is pending now. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am trying to fin- 
ish my answer to the Senator. If after 
prolonged discussion it becomes obvious 
that time is being consumed only to pre- 
vent the Senate from taking action, and 
from functioning as a legislative body, in 
order to deny 96 Members of the Senate, 
the representatives of 48 States, an op- 
portunity to vote on a question of public 
policy, the rules are strictly applied. 

I see Senators every day in the week 
leave their seats and make speeches from 
' the rear of the Chamber, or from the 
front of the Chamber. However, if pro- 
longed discussion develops, and it is ob- 
vious it is being carried on for the pur- 
pose of obstruction, the rule is strictly 
applied that a Senator must stand at his 
desk and speak from there. 

That is what I say, namely, that every 
Senator has his protection, and that a 
majority of the Senate always has its 
protection. A majority can determine 
that a bill shall go to committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield one more time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
asked me my construction of rule XIV. 
If the Senator from New York will read 
the Recorp, when this issue was raised 
in 1948, he will find that I constantly 
said it was inconceivable to me that 1 
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Senator in the chair could deny 95 other 
Senators from having anything to do 
with the reference of a bill by sending it 
to the calendar. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
California a question. We hear from 
time to time a great hue and cry raised 
with respect to the cloture rule. I say 
if this rule be sustained, 1 Senator can 
apply cloture to the whole Senate by 
taking a bill out of its jurisdiction; and 
it seems to me that it is utterly incon- 
sistent to argue that 1 Senator can 
deny the whole Senate jurisdiction if the 
other 95 Senators are panting and eager 
to act on a bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. One Senator can 
do no such thing. One Senator cannot 
get a bill referred to a committee. One 
Senator cannot prevent a majority from 
referring a bill to a committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He can deny the 
whole Senate the opportunity of doing 
anything on the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On our unanimous 
consent calendar days, 1 Senator quite 
properly, under our procedure, by a 
single objection, even if the other 95 
Senators favor a bill, can prevent con- 
sideration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This is cloture in re- 
verse. It is one Senator putting cloture 
on the whole Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I now yield to the 
Senator from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from California if the facts in the 
oleo case, which has been appealed to by 
the eminent Senator from Georgia, were 
not about like this: That the able Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] was 
seeking recognition of the Chair in order 
that the oleo bill might go to the cal- 
endar without referral to a committee; 
that the then Senator from Nebraska, 
Mr. Wherry, also was seeking recognition, 
in order to have the bill referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; 
that the Presiding Officer, who was Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, of Michigan, recognized 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Is it not true that the Presiding Of- 
ficer, at least twice in the debate, once 
in the beginning and once at the end, 
said that the sole issue involved was as 
to who was first recognized by the Chair 
to assert his rights under the rule? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is correct. 

If we actually look at the RECORD, 
we will find this situation. Unfortu- 
nately, several of the Senators who par- 
ticipated in the colloquy at that time are 
no longer with us, but the Recorp shows 
that Mr. Wherry obtained the floor. So 
he had the floor. At that point the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas addressed the Chair 
for a parliamentary inquiry. From the 
language of the Chair, the only possible 
interpretation I can reach is that there 
had been some prior discussion with the 
Chair, so that the Chair had been in- 
formed that the question of the refer- 
ence to a committee was to be raised, 
and Mr. Wherry had obtained the floor 
for the purpose of raising that issue. 

The Senator from Arkansas indicated 
it appeared that the Chair himself was 
raising the issue. The Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. Lucas, who was the whip 
at that time, was in the Senate Chamher, 
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That is why I believe the language 
goes to an entirely different precedent, 
an entirely different case, from the one 
of the previous case, concerning the so- 
called Downey precedent. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to address 
@ question to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. In the Constitution, article I, 
section 5, we read: 


Each House may determine the rules of 
its proceedings. 


It has been contended this afternoon 
that the Reorganization Act of 1946 is a 
law which makes ineffectual or makes 
null and void rule XIV of the Senate 
rules. 

Would it not seem that the Reorgani- 
zation Act never was intended to do a 
thing of that kind, in the face of a 
perfectly clear provision of the Consti- 
tution, which provides that the Senate 
may make its own rules; and that, there- 
fore, the contention that the Reorgani- 
zation Act'supersedes rule XIV would 
seem to have no force and effect at all? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sen- 
ator has made a point. The Reorgani- 
zation Act itself indicates that in cer- 
tain respects the Rules of the Senate 
were to be changed. I suppose until 
that decision should be overturned by 
the courts, it would be assumed that the 
rules could be amended. 

But I agree that the Senator from 
Connecticut has put his finger, again, on 
the point that the Senate never would 
have agreed to a basic change in an im- 
portant rule like rule XIV by indirection. 

Certainly there is nothing in the Re- 
organization Act, which, as the Senator 
from Connecticut has said, was partici- 
pated in by the other body, which would 
change that rule. 

Mr. BUSH. Is it-not significant that 
the Senate, in view of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, has not changed its rules, and 
therefore, as of today, at least, it does 
not apply, so far as the Senate’s right 
to change its rules is concerned? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I agree completely. 
That was the point raised by the Sen- 
ator from California when he was a 
good deal younger and less experienced 
in this body than he is now. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, I pleaded 
with the Senate, under the circum- 
stances, that the rule existed, that it 
was applicable, and if there was any 
criticism of the rule, the Senate should 
have a change brought out and acted 
on, so that the Senate would know pre- 
cisely what the intent and desire of the 
Senate was. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad the Senator 
from California has yielded to the Sen- 
ators who have spoken thus far, and I 
thank him for yielding to me now. 

This is a lawyer’s argument. I think 
those who serve here who are lawyers 
ought to have some opportunity to help 
by expressing their views as to what the 
rule ought to be. I do not feel that the 
point of order ought to be overruled, 
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I ask the Senator this question: As I 
understand the fulcrum of the argu- 
ment, it is whether or not an interven- 
ing action of the Chair was material. If 
the intervening action of the Chair is 
material, and after recognizing Senator 
Wherry, then it is no precedent; on 
the contrary, a precedent is now to be 
made. If, on the other hand, it is im- 
material, then it is a precedent. 

I should like to call the Senator’s 
attention, therefore, to this point. It is 
said it does not matter whom the Chair 
recognizes; and the Chair, therefore, is 
treated as a kind of policeman who reg- 
ulates traffic. 

I interject to say that the Legislative 
Reorganization Act is an act of Congress 
and has exactly the same effect as the 
rules, because all it says is that the rule- 
making power of the House and Senate 
is to be exercised. It is simply another 
piece of paper. 

Therefore, the rule of construction, as 
we lawyers know it, that two statutes 
must, if humanly possible, be construed 
together, applies in this instance. 

As Iread Rule VII of the Senate Man- 
ual, at page 15, it provides: 

The Presiding Officer may at any time lay, 
and it shall be in order at any time for a 
Senator to move to lay, before the Senate, 
any bill or other matter sent to the Senate 
by the Pesident or the House of Represen- 
tatives. 


In short, the Presiding Officer has 
much greater powers than an individual 
Senator. He can lay a bill before the 
Senate. He needs no vote. 

If a Senator chooses to do the same 
thing, he must make a motion and have 
a vote. So it strikes me that this is an 
exact analogy for rule XIV. 

This is my question: Rule XIV, para- 
graph 3, provides: 

No bill or joint resolution shall be com- 
mitted or amended until it shall have been 
twice read, after which it may be referred to 
a committee. 


It is charged that there will be great 
confusion if the objection of the Senator 
from California shall be sustained, and 
the bill shall go to the calendar. But is 
it not possible to construe the whole 
matter consistently in this way: 

The Chair has the authority. The 
Chair can refer the bill. If objection is 
made that the bill cannot be placed on 
the calendar, the Chair can recognize 
any Senator to make a motion. The 
Chair can refer the bill and the Senate 
can sustain him on whether it goes to a 
committee or goes to the calendar. 

The Chair is the Vice President, elect- 
ed by all the people. He is the second 
officer of the Government. He is not an 
impotent figure. We have so provided 
in the rules. The rules say so. The 
rules give the Vice President the author- 
ity. There is no reason in the world 
why we should not sustain him in the 
exercise of his authority. 

I ask the Senator from California if 
that is not the essential difference be- 
tween the Downey precedent and the 
precedent sought to be adopted today? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think there is 
strong merit in the contention which the 
Senator from New York has made in 
that regard. Of course, the question of 
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recognition is one which actually comes 
before the Senate almost every day of 
the year. It makes quite a difference, 
for instance, in the normal legislative 
procedure. 

I have seen many situations develop in 
my time in the Senate in which there 
have been hard fought contests. 

Senators may not divide along party 
lines, but they divide on questions of 
legislation. The question becomes im- 
portant as to whether the Senate shall 
continue in session, whether it shall re- 
cess, or whether it shall adjourn, de- 
pending on who is recognized. There is 
a certain priority. Motions can be made 
which will give quite an advantage to 
one group or another, or to one Senator 
or another, in connection with the mak- 
ing of a motion. But the rules them- 
selves make such provision. 

If I should move to adjourn, my mo- 
tion would have priority over that of a 
Senator who might have obtained the 
floor an hour earlier, or 10 minutes 
earlier, and moved to recess. My mo- 
tion that the Senate adjourn would dis- 
place his motion that the Senate take a 
recess; my motion would take prece- 
dence. 

So our rules are filled with provisions 
which recognize the right of a Senator 
and the importance of certain priorities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, I wish 
to commend the Senator from California 
for the very able argument he has been 
making. 

In examining the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act—to which there has been 
much reference today—it should be 
noted—and I am sure the Senator from 
California has done so—that in that act, 
the rules which are amended or the rules 
which are changed are specifically noted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For example, rule 
XXV, is amended; also rule XVI, relating 
to appropriation bills. The Senator from 
California referred to rule XVI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate. The Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act is an act of 
Congress, and therefore it also refers to 
the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives; and it notes that rule X, rule XI, 
and rule XII of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives are amended. 

In other words, when the Legislative 
Reorganization Act intended to repeal 
or amend rules, and there was a knowl- 
edgeable conflict within the minds of the 
Members of Congress who acted on the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, they did 
so specifically and directly, and not by 
inference. 

The only leg anyone has to stand on to 
the contrary is the portion of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act which pro- 
vides ‘‘and such rules shall supersede 
other rules only to the extent that they 
are inconsistent therewith.” 

That is the only way there can be any 
overruling of the old rules by inference. 

Let us see whether that happens in 
the case of rule XIV and rule XXV. 
Rule XXV relates to the jurisdiction of 
committees in case a bill is referred to 
committee, _ 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is quite correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Furthermore, rule 
XXV, which relates to the jurisdiction 
of Senate committees, provides, in the 
case of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, that it shall “consist of 
15 Senators, to which committee shail 
be referred all proposed legislation.” 
Meaning legislation proposed by Sen- 
ators, because when we examine rule 
XIV, we find it does not refer to pro- 
posed legislation. Instead, in the fourth 
section or paragraph we find the words: 
“every bill and joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives.” 

The only possible part which could be 
in conflict with rule XXV would be the 
part to which the late Senator Barkley, 
of Kentucky, once referred, namely, a 
bill introduced in the Senate. At least, 
joint resolutions or bills or petitions 
which come from the House of Repre- 
sentatives are not legislation proposed 
by a Member of the Senate. I think 
this is a part of the general argument 
in reference to the validity of rule XIV. 

In conclusion, let me say that it seems 
to me the Senator from Georgia does 
not base his case upon the validity or 
the legality of the rules. Instead, he 
bases it on the desirability of the rules. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. And in that case 
the remedy is to go before the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration and 
suggest that the rules be changed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Furthermore, let me say, insofar as the 
desirability of a rule is concerned, that 
is pretty much determined by the frame 
of reference in which the rule is applied. 

Here we see a frame of reference in 
which the civil rights proposed legisla- 
tion has had hearings ad infinitum. The 
Government Printing Office has issued 
literally hundreds of hearings on pro- 
posed. civil-rights legislation. Here, 
available in the law, is an extraordinary 
procedure for extraordinary conditions 
under extraordinary circumstances. 

The argument made by those who op- 
pose the use of rule XIV is that if it is 
used, there will be chaos. I submit 
that it was used as a part of the rules— 
unscathed, untouched, unamended—un- 
til the Reorganization Act became the 
law. And, Mr. President, believe me, 
the Founding Fathers had less chaos 
than we have. [Laughter]. Those who 
preceded us did quite well. The Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act dealt less with 
the substance of the rules than it did 
with the streamlining of the rules. 

So I submit, most respectfully, that 
here is a rule which is still intact. If 
it had not been intact, those who wanted 
to amend it or change it would have so 
stated in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, by the very nature of that act. 
Here is a rule which has against it the 
one question, “Is it desirable?” Its de- 
sirability must be determined in the 
light of the context of the situation. If 
it is a rule which, when applied in 1957, 
will result in legislative chaos, then I 
say the burden of proof is upon those 
who make the assertion, because as late 
as 1947—through two World Wars, and 
through the War Between the States, 
and through the Mexican War, and 
through the War of 1812, and in the first 
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days of this Republic—rule XIV applied, 
because it is a rule which was referred 
from Jefferson’s Manual. 

So where is the argument? The only 
argument is that some do not like the 
rule. I say that some Senators do not 
like rule XIV because the Senate has 
not had a chance to vote upon important 
proposed legislation. Every time some 
Member rises to argue the rules, he 
holds up the Senate Manual. However, 
Mr. President, the Senate Manual also 
contains the Constitution of the United 
States. I repeat, as I stated the other 
day, that the Constitution provides that 
a majoriy of the Senate shall constitute 
a quorum for doing business; and a ma- 
jority can take a bill from the calendar 
and can refer it to committee; and once 
a bill is referred to committee, if it is 
not reported, a majority can discharge 
the committee from its further consider- 
ation, and a majority can act on a bill. 

A majority is the central principle of 
democratic government. A majority is 
one of the principles which should guide 
the deliberations of this body. But the 
Senate has been denied the right to 
exercise the will of a majority. 

I wish to join the Senator from Cali- 
fornia in what I consider to be a legiti- 
mate, honorable effort to obtain at least 
the right to decide, one way or the other, 
upon important legislative proposals. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield 
to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
point cut one thing to the Senator from 
California, and to obtain his comment. 
He has made a very able argument re- 
garding the effect of rule XIV. He has 
said it does not give undue prerogatives 
to one Senator and the Presiding Officer. 
He said the bill would go to the calendar. 

The Senator from Minnesota has just 
pointed out that if the bill goes to the 
calendar by the prerogative of one Sen- 
ator, it can come off the calendar in 15 
minutes by the action of a majority of 
the Senate. It can go to a committee. 
It can be acted upon for a third reading. 
So rule XIV does not give to one Senator 
any more prerogative than that given to 
a Senator whenever he requests unani- 
mous consent for any purpose. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I agree with the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
make a further point, although the Sen- 
ator from California may have made it 
during my enforced absence from the 
Chamber. In rule XIV, paragraph 3 
clearly provides that a bill coming from 
the House of Representatives may be 
referred to committee. 

Paragraph 4 of rule XIV is the one 
with which we are dealing. Certainly, 
in reading rule XIV as a whole, we must 
construe each of the paragraphs in rela- 
tion to all the other paragraphs of the 
same rule. Thus, the rule makes per- 
fectly clear that a bill may be referred 
to a committee, but that there is nothing 
compulsory about it. When a bill is re- 
il rule XXV applies—but not until 

hen, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. ~I quite agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts; and he ably made that argu- 
ment in 1948, as I recall. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said that if a bill went to the 
calendar, it could come off the calendar 
in 15 minutes. But we would have no 
assurance whatever that it would come 
off the calendar in 15 minutes, because 
it would be necessary to move that the 
bill be taken from the calendar and 
that the Senate proceed to consider the 
bill. Such a motion is debatable. It 
might be debated for 15 minutes or 15 
hours or many more hours. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But that is the sit- 
uation in the case of any bill on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HILL. But, under the procedure 
of the Senate, bills on the calendar have 
received consideration by a committee. 
That is the point. Even though the 
motion to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill is finally agreed to, before the 
bill can be referred to committee, it is 
necessary to move that the bill be re- 
ferred to committee; and that motion 
is debatable, not for 15 minutes or for 
15 hours, but perhaps for much longer. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But that proce- 
dure is not interfered with in the slight- 
est by the proceedings today. 

Mr. HILL. But the Senator from 
Massachusetts said the bill could he 
reached in 15 minutes, and that is abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, if an 
attempt were to be made completely to 
obstruct the business of the Senate, that 
could be cone any day of the year even 
in the case of a bill which had not been 
placed on the calendar or even as to 
a bill which was actually before the 
Senate. If the sole desire is obstruc- 
tionism, the rules of the Senate permit 
it. But no Senator is deprived of any of 
his rights by the procedures which have 
been suggested, and they are in complete 
conformity with subsection 4 of rule 
XIV. ; 

Mr. HILL. Not being deprived of that 
right, a Senator can debate the ques- 
tion for longer than 15 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will say to my 
friend from Alabama, in reference to my 
suggestion of 15 minutes, that if there is 
an overwhelming desire on the part of 
a great majority of the Senate to take 
action it can be done reasonably quick- 
iy—in 15 minutes, an hour, or an hour 
and a half. If only one Senator is try- 
ing to hold up the Senate, the Senate 
can act in a comparatively short time, 
just as it can in connection with any ac- 
tion with respect to which the will of 
one Senator is opposed by that of 95 
other Senators. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri will state it. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. I was about to en- 
quire who had the floor, since the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the Senator 
from California, has taken his seat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, Iam 
sure the Chair has been abundantly en- 
lightened by the arguments made this 
afternoon, although I rather suspect the 
Chair has done considerable prior study- 
ing with respect to the ruling he will be 
called upon to make on this question. 

Many arguments have been made and 
many points at issue have been covered, 
and there are, indeed, two sides to the 
controversy. I think the distinguished 
and able Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] has presented his case in a 
lawyer-like fashion and, as befits him, 
without rancor, and certainly without 
recourse to personal references or per- 
sonal recriminations against any other 
Member. 

I wish to compliment, too, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow.Lanp], the 
distinguished minority leader, upon his 
very able presentation of the issues in 
this matter. 

I do not believe the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], in his in- 
terrogation of the minority leader, took 
note of the fact that rule XIV itself has 
indeed been amended twice. Subsection 
5 of rule XIV, which appears on page 21 
of the Senate Manual, was amended on 
January 17, 1947, and subsection 6, the 
last subsection of the rule we are now 
discussing—subsection 4 of that rule 
being the subject of this controversy— 
was also amended on January 17, 1947. 

Prefatory to any material in the Sen- 
ate Manual, I refer Senators to Senate 
Resolution 71—85th Congress—which I 
had the honor and duty of reporting, as 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. That resolution, 
which was agreed to by the Senate, as is 
set forth on page 2 of the Manual which 
every Senator has at his desk, provided: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration be, and it is hereby, di- 
rected to prepare a revised edition of the Sen- 
ate Rules and Manual for the use of the 85th 
Congress, that said Rules and Manual shall 
be printed as a Senate document. 


And so on. That revised edition was 
printed and it contains rule XIV un- 
changed. 

That being the case, and after having 
made some further study of the Stand- 
ing Rules for Conducting Business in the 
Senate of the United States, I am of the 
firm opinion that rule XIV is in full force 
and effect. The Senate has the right to 
repeal it. The Senate has not repealed 
it. The Senate has not amended section 
4 thereof. Certainly, the effect of it 
has not been superseded by rule XXV, 
which rule only describes the essential 
jurisdiction of the various standing 
committees. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act 
was approved in 1946. The changes it 
effected in the Standing Rules of the 
Senate were first. incorporated into the 
Official Rules and Manual of the United 


States Senate for the 80th Congress. 


This document was prepared by the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, in compliance with Senate Resolu- 
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tion 86 of the 80th Congress, which di- 
rected that. committee to prepare a re- 
vised edition of the Senate Rules and 
Manual. In that official publication of 
the Senate Rules no change was made 
in sections 3 or 4 of rule XIV, which 
form the basis of the current contro- 
versy. It is significant, however, that 
rule XXV was substantially changed 
pursuant to the pertinent provisions of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. 

In the subsequent editions of the Sen- 
ate Rules and Manual—prepared in 
1949, 1951, 1953, 1955, and 1957—there 
likewise was no change made in sec- 
tions 3 or 4 of rule XIV. 

Each of these official editions of the 
Senate Rules which have appeared since 
the passage of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act were prepared under the su- 
pervision of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration. Each re- 
fiects the text of the Senate Rules as 
approved by that committee. I think 
it is abundantly clear and it is only log- 
ical to conclude, therefore, that, in the 
opinion of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as evidenced by its con- 
sistent approval of the text of rule XIV, 
the latter rule was not rescinded, mod- 
ified, or amended in any respect by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. 

Rule XIV, section 4, provides a method 
for placing a House-passed bill—I em- 
phasized a House-passed bill—on the 
Senate Calendar without reference of 
the bill to committee. Since there is no 
assurance that the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary will ever report a civil- 
rights bill during this session, I have, 
with some reluctance, I confess, joined 
with several of my colleagues in indicat- 
ing that we will use the provisions of 
Senate standing rule XIV to place the 
House-passed civil-rights measure, H. R. 
6127, on the Senate Calendar. When I 
say “with some reluctance” I say that 
because I, too, believe in adherence to 
orderly and normal procedure. I þe- 
lieve in the use of the committee for 
consideration, insofar as that can be 
done effectively, diligently, and with rea- 
sonable speed and sincerity. 

In saying that, I question not—and I 
wish to make this very clear—I question 
not the sincerity of the opponents of 
these measures. They are men of con- 
viction. They are men of patriotism. 
They are men of character. I wish to 
make it very clear that there is nothing 
invidious in what I say with respect to 
any Senator’s right to speak in com- 
mittee or on the fioor, or to avail himself 
of any rule which the Senate has laid 
down and provided for the conduct of 
its own business. 

I had hoped, having lived with this 
matter for many months and indeed over 
some period of years, that it might not 
be ad hominem, might not be ad per- 
sonam, and that it might be debated 
and discussed in a lawyerlike way by 
Members of the Senate, whether they be 
lawyers or not. I hope that we can dis- 
cuss matters objectively, without per- 
sonal recrimination, so that we can act 
in a manner measuring up to the dig- 
nity and standing which this body has 
before the world. 

I am for this measure for a number 
or reasons, one of them being that I 
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believe it is an important instrument 
of foreign policy. I believe, of course, 
not only in full justice to all citizens of 
the United States, as provided by the 
Constitution, but I believe that we must 
tell the Free World—indeed, the uncom- 
mitted nations of the world and even 
those committed now to the Communist 
bloc—that we of the United States of 
America do not judge men’s right to 
full participation of first-class citizen- 
Ship in these United States by the color 
of their skin or their place of national 
origin. 

Mr. President, the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary has been meeting for 
some considerable length of time on this 
subject in this Congress and in the pre- 
ceding Congress. Of course, if the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary does not report 
a bill, as in this case it has not thus far 
so done, we will, by keeping the House 
bill on the calendar, have a bill upon 
which action can be taken during this 
session by the full Senate. 

As one of the sponsors and one of the 
supporters of what I think is meaning- 
ful civil rights legislation, over the 
years; as chairman in the 84th Congress 
of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights, and as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee in the Congress 
preceding that—which subcommittee 


” had reported favorably four civil rights 


bills, only to see them die in the full 
Judiciary Committee; as a sponsor this 
year of four bills similar to those of the 
previous Congresses, to which I have re- 
ferred; as Chairman of the Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee in this Con- 
gress, which has held exhaustive public 
hearings this year on 15 civil rights pro- 
posals, and which favorably reported a 
bill to the full Committee on the Judi- 
ciary on March 19, 1957; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of course, aS a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, for which 
I have the greatest respect, and for 
whose members, my colleagues, I have 
the greatest respect, I have sought ac- 
tion on the merits of this proposed legis- 
lation, as have other Senators, to the 
end that a bill might be reported with 
expedition to the Senate, and full and 
fair debate and consideration could be 
given to this all-important, far-reach- 
ing subject. The eyes of the world are 
upon us, with results now incalculable, 
depending upon what we in the Senate 
do about this issue. It is a transcend- 
ently important question. 

Mr. President, I think I can speak as 
one who has been somewhat close to 
this issue throughout the past few years. 
I say reluctantly, but frankly, that I 
believe there is presently no convincing 
assurance whatever that the Committee 
on the Judiciary will report a civil-rights 
bill in the near future. 

To substantiate that statement, Mr. 
President, I wish to review for a moment 
my own experiences with civil rights in 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
in the 84th Congress, and to date this 
year. 

On February 23, 1956, the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights, of which I 
happen to be chairman, favorably re- 
ported to the full Committee on the 
Judiciary three bills aimed at strength- 
ening Federal protection of civil rights. 
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That was last year, 1956, on the 23d day 
of February. It so happens that that 
day coincided with the funeral cere- 
monies of our late beloved and distin- 
guished colleague, Harley M. Kilgore, 
who had been chairman of that com- 
mittee. 

We called a meeting that afternoon 
in my office and reported those measures 
to the full committee. I remind Sena- 
tors that was February 23, 1956, a year 
and a half ago. These bills included 
S. 900, which would have made lynch- 
ing a Federal offense; S. 903, which was 
aimed at protecting the voting rights 
of all citizens in Federal elections and 
primaries; and H. R. 5205, which would 
have protected members of the Armed 
Forces from bodily attack. 

Shortly after we reported these three 
bills, the subcommittee also favorably 
reported S. 902, a bill to reorganize the 
Department of Justice so as to provide 
additional civil rights enforcement ma- 
chinery. On March 4, 1956, the day 
after this latter bill was favorably re- 
ported, I publicly urged passage of all 
four of the bills so as—if I may take the 
liberty of quoting what I said at that 
time—to “bring about equality of citi- 
zenship in this country, without regard 
to race, color, religion, or ancestry of 
any citizen.” 

Then, on April 12, 1956, I placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a statement 
expressing my strong support for the 
bills and urging the administration’s 
leaders and other to join in passing 
them. 

Continuing with the chronological 
history of this proposed legislation, on 
April 24, 1956, the Judiciary Committee 
commenced hearings on all of the civil- 
rights bills then pending before it, and 
held hearings on 10 different days, ex- 
tending over a period from April 24 to 
July 13. I attended and took an active 
part in many of these hearings, with the 
purpose of expediting them as much as 
possible so that the committee might re- 
port out the appropriate bills and there- 
by give the Senate an opportunity to 
vote on them. Despite the best efforts 
of some of us, however, the committee 
took no action on any of the civil-rights 
bills before Congress adjourned. 

At this time I wish to pay the highest 
tribute to my distinguished and eminent 
friend, the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovuatas], who also has borne the 
burden of this battle. He did so last 
summer, and he has again come to the 
forefront. We all recognize the sincerity 
of his motives, and we admire his out- 
standing ability. 

On July 19, 1956, the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois and I made 
speeches on the floor of the Senate, call- 
ing attention to the few days remaining 
in the session during which the Senate 
could take action on civil-rights legisla- 
tion. I urged that Senate action be taken 
immediately, as did the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. And, in an at- 
tempt to prevent political partisanship 
from in any way helping to sound the 
death knell of civil-rights legislation in 
the 84th Congress, I threw my whole- 
hearted support behind H. R. 627, the 
administration’s civil-rights bill, - even 
though some of us thought it was far too 
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weak. Despite its inadequacies, we pre- 
ferred the administration’s bill to 
nothing at all. 

Finally, in a last-ditch attempt to get 
Senate action on civil rights, on July 27, 
1956, Senator Dovuctas, Senator Lehman, 
and I moved to discharge the Committee 
on the Judiciary from further considera- 
tion of H. R. 627. The three of us fought 
to the very last day of the session, but to 
no avail. The three of us did the best 
we could, but it was not nearly enough. 
The Senate adjourned without taking 
action. 

On January 9, 1957, immediately after 
the beginning of the 85th Congress, I 
introduced in the Senate four bills, S. 
427, S. 428, S. 429, and S. 468, which were 
identical to the four civil rights bills re- 
ported favorably the year before by the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
a standing subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

These bills, together with other civil- 
rights bills, were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

On January 22, 1957, at the regular 
meeting of the Judiciary Committee, I 
sought to have the committee set Febru- 
ary 18, 1957, as the deadline for the 
termination of hearings on civil rights, 
and to vote on civil-rights legislation and 
report on it to the Senate not more than 
1 week later. However, my motion to 
this effect was not acted upon at that 
time. 

On January 26, 1957, the various civil- 
righis bills then pending before the Ju- 
Giciary Committee—numbering 14 in 
all—-were referred to the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights for considera- 
tion. 

On January 30, 1957, at a meeting of 
the Constitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee, I presented to the subcommittee an 
omnibus bill which I had prepared and 
which contained what I felt were the 
best features of all the bills then under 
consideration, including the President’s 
civil-rights program, the four bills I had 
introduced, and the bills of various other 
Senators which we thought were meri- 
torious. At that time I moved that this 
omnibus bill be reported to the full Ju- 
diciary Committee without delay, but 
my motion was voted down. When the 
subcommittee then decided to hold pub- 
lic hearings on the civil-rights bills then 
before it, I proposed that such hearings 
be commenced February 12, and be lim- 
ited to 2 weeks, with the subcommittee 
to act on the bills immediately there- 
after. This motion, too, was defeated 
in the subcommittee. 

Public hearings on civil rights were 
commenced by the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights on February 14, 
1957, and were terminated March 5, 1957, 
after 13 days of hearings which produced 
a record totaling 899 printed pages. 

The extensive, full, and open hearings 
by the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, before which many witnesses ap- 
peered, included the Attorney General 
of the United States, the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
iMr. Dovctas], and the distinguished 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] among many others. There were 
also a number of other various distin- 
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guished witnesses, including a number of 
other distinguished Senators. 

I ask unanimoust consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a list of the wit- 
nesses who appeared and testified before 
that subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


WITNESSES WHO TESTIFIED AT THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
HEARINGS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
SUBCOMMITTEE, JUNE 19, 1957 
One United States Representative testi- 

fied: GEORGE R. HUDDLESTON, JR., Alabama. 

Fourteen Senators testified or submitted 
statements: CLARK, of Pennsylvania; DIRK- 
SEN, of Illinois; Dovexas, of Illinois; EAST- 
LAND, Of Mississippi; GOLDWATER, of Arizona; 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; Ives, of New York; 
Javits, of New York; NEUBERGER, of Oregon; 
SALTONSTALL, Of Massachusetts; SPARKMAN, 
of Alabama; STENNIS, of Mississippi; TAL- 
MADGE, Of Georgia; THURMOND, Of South Car- 
olina. 

Two State senators: Hon. Sam Engelhardt, 
Jr., Alabama; John West, South Carolina. 

Three State representatives: Robert E. 
McNair, South Carolina; Joseph O. Rogers, 
Jr., South Carolina; James Spruill, South 
Carolina. 

Two governors appeared or sent representa- 
tive: Georgia, Charles J. Bloch, representing 
the governor; Mississippi, James P. Coleman, 
governor. 

The Attorney General of the United States, 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

Two attorneys general: Eugene Cook, 
Georgia; George B, Patton, North Carolina. 

Three assistant attorneys general: Robert 
Giles, North Carolina; Davis Grant, Texas; 
Dan R. McLeod, South Carolina. 

Nineteen organizations were represented: 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO; Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention; American Civil 
Liberties Union; American Council on Hu- 
man Rights; American Jewish Committee, 
AFL-CIO; Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice; Arlington County Women’s Demo- 
cratic Club; Organized Women Voters of Ar- 
lington County, Va.; Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association, Alabama; National Eco- 
nomic Council; Japanese American Citizens 
League; National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People; National Association 
of Social Workers; National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States; 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO; 
United Automobile Workers, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
International Union; United Steel Workers 
Committee on Civil Rights; Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 


Mr. HENNINGS. After the hearing 
ended I made every effort to have the 
subcommittee vote out a civil-rights bill 
immediately, and after considerable de- 
bate and discussion, on March 19 the 
subcommittee did approve S. 83 for re- 
port to the full Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

On March 21, just 2 days after S. 83 
was reported to the Judiciary Committee, 
I introduced in the Senate S. 1658, a bill 
identical to the one then pending in the 
House of Representatives and later 
passed by the House. I introduced S. 
1658 with the thought that at the appro- 
priate time it could be substituted in the 
Judiciary Committee for S. 83, and action 
in the committee thereby would be 
speeded up considerably. 

On March 23, 1957, I circulated among 
all the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee a memorandum containing a de- 
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tailed and documented rebuttal to the 
fallacious argument that the enactment 
of civil-rights legislation then under con- 
sideration by the committee would re- 
sult in the denial of the right to a trial 
by jury. 

On April 1, 1957, at the regular meet- 
ing of the Judiciary Committee, I made 
a motion that the committee should dis- 
pose of civil-rights legislation on or be- 
fore April 15. However, I was unable to 
obtain a vote on this motion. 

On April 8, 1957, I planned to renew 
my motion aimed at speedy action on 
civil-rights legislation in the Judiciary 
Committee, but there was not even a 
meeting of the committee that day be- 
cause of a lack of a quorum. 

I might add parenthetically that about 
a year ago this time questions arose with 
respect to those measures involving sub- 
stantially the same objections as are now 
raised. At that time we finally obtained 
@ quorum by agreement to vote on the 
nomination of Judge Sobeloff, but only 
with the understanding that we would 
not mention anything about civil rights. 

To return to 1957, on April 15, the last 
meeting day of the Judiciary Committee 
before the Senate’s Easter recess, I moved 
that S. 83, together with any amend- 
ments, be voted upon on May 6, 1957, and 


a that that date be the terminal date for 
the consideration of civil-rights legisla- 


tion in the committee. Again, the com- 
mittee took no action on this motion. 

On May 13, 1957, the day the Judiciary 
Committee next met, I tried to obtain 
approval of my motion that the com- 
mittee meet every morning, and all day 
when the rules of the Senate permitted, 
and even in the evenings, if necessary, 
in order to vote on the question of re- 
porting out civil-rights legislation by 
May 16, 1957. On that occasion, I was 
not even able to get the floor for the 
purpose of making such a motion. 

During the latter part of May and the 
early part of June of this year, I became 
ill and necessarily was absent from sev- 
eral meetings of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. It was during that period—on June 
3, to be precise—that the opponents of 
civil-rights legislation were able to 
muster enough support in the committee 
to add their crippling trial-by-jury 
amendment to S. 83, the bill under con- 
sideration. 

Finally, during both of the past two 
meetings of the Judiciary Committee, on 
June 10, and June 17, I was unable even 
to get the floor in the committee to 
make any definitive motion or to take 
any other action to speed up considera- 
tion of the civil-rights legislation, which, 
by that time, had been the pending busi- 
ness before the committee for a very long 
time. 

Mr. President, I do not want to labor 
this matter further. I should like to 
add, however, that it is reluctantly my 
conclusion, based on sad experience, that 
it is most unlikely that there will be on 
the part of our Committee on the Judi- 
ciary any attempt to act at this session 
on any bill protecting the voting rights 
of all Americans. 

If Iam mistaken—and I sincerely hope 
I am—and we are able to get such a bill 
out of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I will be very much pleased and, indeed, 
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jubilant. We could then certainly pro- 
ceed to act on such a Senate bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to my able and distinguished friend 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did the 
Senator from Missouri earlier in the de- 
bate hear the question asked by the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL], 
of the Senator from Califernia [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] as to what criteria would be 
used or what criteria should be used to 
determine when the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of rule XIV should be invoked? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I was on the floor, 
and I heard most of the discussion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may say 
that the recital the Senator from Mis- 
souri is giving now, of the history of the 
attempt he has made to get considera- 
tion of the civil-rights measure in com- 
mittee, and the frustration he must feel 
as a result of the failure of the commit- 
tee to report the bill might be suggested 
as one of the criteria by which a Mem- 
ber of the Senate might determine 
whether he wanted to invoke his rights 
under rule XIV. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I might say to my 
good friend from South Dakota as I said 
earlier in my remarks that I had re- 
luctantly done something that—with the 
one exception, last year—I had not done 
before, either in my 6 years of service in 
the House, or in my 7 years in the Sen- 
ate, that is, to join in a movement or 
attempt to discharge a committee, espe- 
cially a committee of which I happen to 
be a member, and again especially a 
committee for which I have such high 
respect. 

But again, there we sat day after day 
and nothing emerged, and no progress 
was made. I have been living with this 
matter as chairman of a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
After all, there is a point beyond which 
human endurance and human toler- 
ance sometimes cannot go. 

Certainly it was not with any jubila- 
tion or any great satisfaction that I 
found that such a situation had arisen 
that I had to make a very hard choice. 
Having had to make it as a matter of 
principle, I believe I should stand by it. 

I see presently no hope of any other 
way of getting a Senate bill, or, indeed, 
the House bill, before the Senate. 

In conclusion, as a safeguard, I re- 
spectfully urge my colleagues to use rule 
XIV to keep the House bill on the calen- 
dar. Rule XIV has not been repealed, 
even though two sections of it have been 
amended and modified. Section 4 has 
been left untouched since the passage 
of the Reorganization Act, and it appears 
as a part of the rules in the Senate Man- 
ual; we should use it in this case. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. DOUGLAS, and 
Mr. JAVITS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KucHEL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield first to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Missouri has indicated his reluctance to 
press for the discharge of a committee 
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of which he isa member. Nevertheless, 
it is a procedure written into the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Yes, indeed; the 
Senator is eminently correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Weare faced, on the 
other hand, with a procedure which even 
the proponents would admit is abnormal 
and seldom used. Would the Senator 
tell me why he feels it would be impos- 
sible to deal with this matter by a mo- 
tion to discharge the committee, requir- 
ing, as such a motion would, a majority 
of the Senate, and why he feels that we 
should use the other procedure, if we 
are agreed that we would like to have 
the proposed legislation come before the 
Senate for consideration and decision? 
Why is it that he feels it is impossible 
to proceed under a discharge motion? 
Why is he reluctant to use that proce- 
dure? 

Mr. HENNINGS. There are two al- 
ternatives. Does the Senator suggest 
that we use some other method? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think there is some 
ambiguity about the procedure which 
has been suggested, and there is no am- 
biguity about a discharge motion. 

Mr. HENNINGS. In my judgment, I 
may say to my learned and distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts, I see no am- 
biguity in the method we are advocating. 
I realize that plausible-sounding and 
eloquent and moving arguments have 
been made on the other side. Similarly 
I have heard many moving arguments 
made in court, which enticed the imagi- 
nation and sometimes stimulated 
thought. However, at the termination 
of the argumenis I had still remained 
unconvinced, while admiring the sub- 
stance, the presentation, and the elo- 
quence of the lawyer on the other side 
who had made the arguments. 

I feel that way about the criticism re- 
lating to use of rule XIV. Iremain com- 
pletely unconvinced. Isee no ambiguity, 
I may say to my friend. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Assuming that there 
are those who do see an ambiguity, what 
is the objection to a discharge procedure? 
Perhaps the Senator can explain that to 
me. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Generally speaking, 
as a lawyer I am trained to take the 
direct course, to take what is available, 
to take what is at hand, and not to take 
the long way around. I know no other 
way. The law does not countenance do- 
ing a useless act, nor does it even require 
it. It has not occurred to me that that 
form of approach—a motion to dis- 
charge was as direct, or that it was as 
efficacious, and certainly not so expedi- 
tious, as following rule XIV. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to the dintinguished Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. First I should like to 
say to my subcommittee chairman that 
all of us hold him in great admiration 
and respect, and I certainly believe that 
he can very properly be dubbed the 
“Happy Warrier.” He certainly has a 
great sense of humor. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank my friend, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York, the former attorney general 
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of the Empire State, and an outstanding 
lawyer, for his tribute. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to say, 
especially for the benefit of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that there is a great 
difference between using the rule and 
a motion to discharge. If it is done by 
motion to discharge, the debate is subject 
to limitation only by means of cloture. 
We believe that under the procedure sug- 
gested, we have a more complete con- 
trol. We have it here and now before 
us. The whole world is watching us, not 
only our country. This is the time to 
act. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
New York is eminently correct. He has 
stated what I have tried to state in much 
better fashion and more concisely than 
I have been able to state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. j 
Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I should like 
to congratulate the Senator from Mis- 
souri for the magnificent work he has 
done both in committee and out of com- 
mittee on this matter. I can sense on 
his part a feeling of relief that in his 
consideration of this issue he may be 
emerging from the dark gloom of the 
Judiciary Committee into the full sun- 

light of the Senate. 

Mr. HENNINGS. We have, as we say 
in the Navy, a very “happy ship.” We 
have a happy company in the commit- 
tee. This is one matter on which we 
have met with some problems, and on 
which we are not finding, as we gener- 
ally do, peace and harmony in all re- 
spects. However, we generally manage 
to agree on most matters, substantially. 
This is a matter on which there have 
been some expressions of contrary opin- 
ions. We respect those who take the 
other point of view. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, with his customary 
delicacy and gentlemanliness, desires to 
keep on good terms with his fellow mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee and to 
maintain, so to speak, his union card in 
that organization. 

Mr. HENNINGS. T should say that 
that would apply to all Members of the 
Senate, so far as I am concerned. I 
would rather stay on good terms than 
be on bad terms with any Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So would we all. 

But has the Senator from New York 
not put his finger on a very vital point, 
namely, that if we were to try to dis- 
charge the Judiciary Committee on this 
bill, we would first have to move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution to discharge the com- 
mittee. That would be subject to pro- 
longed debate. If that occurred, we 
would have to invoke cloture. Under 
rule XXII as it is presently constituted, 
64 affirmative votes would be required. 
Then the Senate would have to approve 
the motion to consider the resolution. 

If we jumped that first cloture hurdle, 
which is a very high one, we would then 
have to jump another hurdle, namely, 
to pass the resolution to discharge the 
committee. Then we would have to go 
through the long debate once again; and 
once again it would be necessary to get 
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64 affirmative votes; and everyone who 
either voted against the proposal or was 
absent would be counted as voting “no.” 
After this second cloture vote, the reso- 
lution to discharge would itself have to 
be passed. 

Then if we jumped that hurdle, the 
committee would be discharged. 

If we jumped the second hurdle, the 
bill would merely come to the calendar. 
In order to get it before the Senate, it 
would be necessary to move to consider 
it, and we would have a third hurdle to 
jump. Again, in case of prolonged de- 
bate 64 affirmative votes would be neces- 
sary for cloture on the motion to proceed 
to consider the bill. 

Then, on the final passage of the bill, 
64 votes would be needed again, the 
fourth time, to limit debate on the bill 
itself. 

So under that procedure there would 
be four high hurdles. As it is now under 
the procedure proposed by the Senator 
from California, there are only two such 
hurdles. 
| Is it not proper to use the rules of the 
Senate to get affirmative action, to avoid 
at least two of these high hurdles, and 
at least to let the Senate consider a 
measure which has been so long de- 
layed and kept off the Senate floor? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I may say to my 
friend the learned Senator from Illinois, 
that it had never occurred to me as a 
lawyer—indeed, it had never occurred to 
me as a matter of logic, whether as a law- 
yer or otherwise—to take a circuitous 
and difficult course, a steeplechase, as 
the Senator from Illinois has well and 
colorfully characterized it; a course on 
which it is necessary to jump hurdles, 
make water jumps, run several miles, and 
¢ take” a few hedges along the way, all 
¿With the chance of ending like the cau- 
‘cus race in Alice in Wonderland. In 
that race everyone started when he 
pleased and stopped when he pleased. 
But, unlike Alice’s tortoise race, no one 
‘would win a prize. So it never occurred 
to me to take any such action as that, 
because the other action—sending the 
House-passed bill to the calendar—is 
preferable, and the rules provide for it. 

Why do a useless thing?- There is a 
maxim of law which every young lawyer 
learns. It is Hornbook law. He learns it 
in his first year. The law does not re- 
quire the doing of a useless thing. When 
the proper means are set forth, as in the 
Senate Manual or the Rules.of the Sen- 
ate, for the action which is here con- 
templated and advocated, why on earth 
should we undertake to find some other 
way which is not readily available? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was in the Cham- 
ber when the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
propounded an inquiry. I had to step 
from the Chamber for a moment to an- 
swer a telephone call. It seems to me, in 
answer to his inquiry, why use this pro- 
cedure rather than make a motion to dis- 
charge the committee, that, in addition 
to the very able argument which the Sen- 
ator has made with regard to the matter, 
we have a rule which offers a direct 
method, and the rule is available, and 
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its use is in conformity with Senate prac- 
tice and precedent. 

There is this additional factor: As- 
sume there is to be unlimited debate, on 
the legislation now proposed. We would 
then have unlimited debate on the mo- 
tion to discharge the committee. There 
would be unlimited debate on the mo- 
tion to take up the bill, once the com- 
mittee had been discharged from its 
consideration. There would be unlim- 
ited debate on the bill itself. There 
would be three steps. I do not want to 
use the term “filibuster” because I think 
there should be ample opportunity for 
discussion. But if ample discussion got 
beyond the subject matter and into ab- 
straction, there would be three hurdles 
to get over, rather than two. 

Mr. HENNINGS. -The Senator is 
eminently correct. Certainly we can 
find a more euphemistic expression than 
the word “filibuster,” because that is a 
very ugly word, and we sometimes like 
to pretend that a filibuster never hap- 
pens. We hope that if we do not look 
too hard, it might go away. 

It also seems to me, if I may be in- 
dulged for another moment, that rule 
XIV specifically and expressly as has 
been suggested earlier in the debate, 
provides for the handling of House- 
passed bills and joint resolutions. I read 
from the Senate Manual, page 20, the 
last three lines, and from the top of page 
21, subsection 4 of rule XIV: 

Every bill and joint resolution of 
the House of Representatives which shall 
have received a first and second reading 
without being referred to a committee shall, 
if objection be made to further proceeding 
thereon, be placed on the calendar. 


It seems to me that that language is 
clear, explicit, and beyond cavil. 

If there had been substantial senti- 
ment, or had any Member of the Senate 
sought to have rule XIV or any section 
of it, repealed, he was at perfect liberty 
to make the effort. But that has not 
been done during the many years since 
the Reorganization Act became effective. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ERVIN. I observe that the able 
and distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri made the same argument in con- 
nection with the bill which all of its 
proponents have made, namely, that it 
is a bill designed to secure voting rights. 
Does the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri say that that is the only thing 
which the. bill accomplishes? 

Mr. HENNINGS. No; it does a num- 
ber of things. The Senator from North 
Carolina and I have served together on 
the subcommittee for many months— 
not many weeks, but many months—and 
he and I have discussed many phases of 
the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the bill were enacted, 
I ask the Senator from Missouri if the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
in his sole and uncontrolled discretion, 
could not bring suits in all the school 
districts of the United States to compel 
immediate integration in the public 
schools? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I say to the learned 
Senator, who I may say has been a most 
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eloquent and effective advocate of a 
proposition which I think, with all re- 
spect to him, is entirely fallacious, that 
his proposal of the so-called right of 
trial by jury in contempt proceedings 
has appeal—it has. enormous appeal— 
because most Americans would say, 
“What? No trial by jury?” 

But the Senator knows—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator answer 
my question as to whether the bill, if 
enacted into law, will empower the At- 
torney General to bring suits at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers to integrate pub- 
lic schools? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
North Carolina must be patient. I have 
yielded to him. I have been very pa- 
tient toward him, and I have learned 
very much from him about King George 
TII and about the many repressions vis- 
ited upon the Colonies. I have learned 
about all the bogies under the bed which 
might befall the States of the late Con- 
federacy, of which my late departed an- 
cestors were all a part. We have heard 
about many things which might happen. 

I suppose, indeed, that the President 
of the United States might even have 
the authority to send troops into the 
South, too. 

Mr. ERVIN. Undoubtedly he would, 
under the bill. 

Mr. HENNINGS. No; not under the 
terms of this bill itself. He might send 
troops there anyway under an old stat- 
ute. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under title 42, section 
1993, he would have the power to send 
troops in to enforce decrees entered in 
suits under this bill if this bill should 
be enacted into law. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does the Senator 
suggest that the President could not send 
troops in now? 

Mr. ERVIN. No; he cannot send 
them in in the proposed suits because 
the bill has not yet passed. 

Mr. HENNINGS. No; not in these 
suits; but to enforce the law. 

Mr. ERVIN. Hecould send them in to 
collect money judgments under title 42, 
section 1985, as it now exists. 

But the Senator from Missouri has 
been kind enough to yield; will he þe 
kind enough to answer my question? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I will answer the 
Senator’s question, if the Senator will 
be patient. The Senator has asked 
whether the Attorney General can, under 
the terms of—I assume he is discussing 
the commission, as a part of the bill—— 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
he does not know that the bill if enacted, 
would authorize the Attorney General of 
the United States to bring suits—at the 
expense of the public to require im- 
mediate integration of all public schools 
in every school district in the United 
States at the expense of the taxpayers. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, as an able law- 
yer, well knows that first there has to 
be a showing of a violation. Does he not 
agree as to that? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is not my question. 
My question is about what the Attorney 
General of the United States could do 
under the bill. : 

Mr. HENNINGS. But the Attorney 
General must act upon a predicate—as I 
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am sure the Senator from North Caro- 
lina fully realizes—namely, the predicate 
of some showing. The Attorney General 
of the United States has authority to 
have any Member of this body indicted 
for income-tax law violation, but first he 
must prove his case. 

Mr. ERVIN. But the Attorney General 
cannot try us for any income-tax law 
violation without our having the right to 
require an indictment by a grand jury 
and without our having the right of trial 
by petit jury—rights which, under this 
bill, would be denied State and local offi- 
cials and other Americans involved in 
civil-rights cases. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Yes, inasmuch as the 
process under this bill is an injunctive 
process. The Senator from North Caro- 
Jina and I have argued that matter over 
a period of some months, now. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator from Missouri yield; and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to yield the floor, because we 
have had so many of these discussions for 
so many months, and we always wind up 
by going out of the same door through 
which we entered. However, I mean no 
discourtesy. I should like to accommo- 
date my colleagues as long as I can. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I asked 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
to yield to me, so that I might ask him 
two questions, which are comparatively 
simple questions of law. I should like 
to have him answer them. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The answer is “No.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I was trying to ex- 
plain—before I undertook to give the 
Senator from North Carolina an un- 
equivocal answer; and I had contem- 
plated giving him an answer, perhaps 
as a matter of exposition, although I had 
not contemplated being able to go so 
far as to convince the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from 
Missouri, as a lawyer, tell me whether 
the enactment of this bill, including part 
III, would empower the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to bring suits, 
at the expense of the taxpayers, to com- 
pel the integration of schools? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Is that a rhetorical 
question? 

Mr. ERVIN. No, it is not; it is a seri- 
ous question. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I think that, under 
certain conditions, the Attorney General 
might have that power. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator and I have 
been in disagreement on this matter——_ 

Mr. HENNINGS. But, happily, we 
have been in pleasant disagreement. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, I have kept my 
saccharin disposition most.of the time. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
North Carolina has, indeed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the bill is predicated on the theory 
that the people of North Carolina, whom 
I have the honor to represent, would not, 
under the provisions of the bill, be en- 
titled to the privileges which other peo- 
ple of the United States would enjoy. 

But I should like to ask this question 
of the Senator from Missouri: If this 
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bill were enacted by the Congress into 
law, would it not empower the Attorney 
General of the United States to litigate, 
at public expense, virtually all claims of 
virtually all aliens, citizens, and private 
corporations within the jurisdiction of 
the State in question, which would in- 
clude any or all of the 48 States—that 
they have suffered intentional discrimi- 
nation by the action of the State or local 
officials, taken under State statutes or 
municipal ordinances, or orders or 
regulations made under them, pertaining 
to elections; public education; business 
and trade; labor; charges, prices, and 
interest; railroads; motor carriers; tele- 
graph companies; public warehouses and 
other public utilities; ad valorem, in- 
come, inheritance, license, and sales 
taxes; local public improvements; high- 
ways and streets; buildings; fish and 
game, the keeping of animals; civil 
remedies and procedures; crimes and 
criminal procedure; and all other mat- 
ters committed by our system of govern- 
ment to State control? i 

Mr. HENNINGS. I observe that the 
Senator from North Carolina is reading 
from the minority views. I thought per- 
haps he was reading, instead, from the 
bill. 

My answer to that question would be 
“No.” {Laughter.] 

Mr. ERVIN. Although I dislike to 
disagree with the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, I would say that the pro- 
posed law provides to the contrary. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
North Carolina and I have differed for 
a long time on these matters. I hope 
my point of view will be considered, if 
not as respectable as his own, at least 
somewhat respectable and predicated 
upon some consideration of the questions 
and the laws relating to this proposed 
legislation. 

But however that may be, he and I 
have been, as I have said, in congenial 
disagreement for the many months dur- 
ing which we have been toiling—if not 
spinning—on this matter, since the þe- 
ginning of this year. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Missouri for yielding. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I have always ap- 
preciated the Senator’s courtesy, his 
consideration, and his willingness to 
hear both sides of the case, as both of 
us have tried to do. 

Mr. ERVIN. Iregret that the Senator 
from Missouri does not agree with those 
who wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that there should be a right of 
trial by jury. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am sorry to state 
that I believe the Senator from North 
Carolina is mistaken. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Iyield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, after 
listening to the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS] and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]—both dis- 
tinguished lawyers—present a very stim- 
ulating argument, I wish to say that I 
assume they have been discussing geni- 
ally the provisions of a bill which might 
be proposed legislation to appear before 
this body. 
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mi HENNINGS. That is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is it some of the pro- 
posed legislation which has been dis- 
cussed before the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Yes, and I may say 
to my distinguished friend that both be- 
fore the subcommittee, of which I hap- 
pen to be the chairman, and which my 
friend, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, is a most useful and distinguished 
member, and before the full Committee 
on the Judiciary, of which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from the State 
of Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is chair- 
man, we have discussed virtually every- 
thing I should say from William Shake- 
speare to the Holy Bible, the history of 
England, the dynasties of Egypt, the War 
for Independence, the War for the Seces- 
sion—as I like to call it, because none of 
my ancestors ever called it “The War Be- 
tween the States,” although all of them 
were southerners: and I think that is a 
term which has little validity—and we 
have come on down to the present day, 
and we have discussed the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the President of the United 
States; we have discussed “shoes and 
Ships and sealing wax.” [Laughter.] 

As for what we have not discussed— 
well, I doubt that we have discussed 
whether pigs have wings. [{Laughter.] 

But other than that, I imagine we have 
discussed, at one time or another, every- 
thing within the orbit of human interest 
and knowledge; and that discussion has 
been going on ever since February—al- 
most weekly, as the Senator from North 
Carolina knows, and practically daily 
during these days and months, and also 
on many nights. In fact, I recall that 
on one Saturday afternoon the hearings 
lasted until 7 o’clock. They were held in 
the old Supreme Court Chamber, when 
the committee was hearing witnesses on 
the subject of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. CARROLL. If I correctly under- 
stand the position of the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri, it is that unless 
the provisions of rule XIV are invoked, 
there will never be a determination of 
this issue. I understand that is the very 
purpose of bringing the proposed legisla- 
tion before this great democratic body. 

Mr. HENNINGS. In the course of my 
remarks I said that, unhappily, I de- 
spaired of there being any legislation of 
this sort coming from the committee. 
However, I continue to hope, because 
hope does spring eternal in the human 
breast, and sometimes the act follows the 
wish. 

I also said that although this is my 
13th year of service in either the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, only 
upon one occasion have I joined in a pe- 
tition to discharge a committee. But, re- 
luctantly, I must say that without some 
parliamentary maneuver I see no chance 
at this time of getting legislation before 
us in the absence of some convolution 
which we cannot now anticipate, unless 
some angel appears tonight and whispers 
some admonition to several of my distin- 
guished colleagues, or perhaps exhorts 
them to do other than that which they 
have done. Other than that, I can 
presently see no chance whatever that 
such a bill will be reported from our 
Judiciary Committee. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri will yield fur- 
ther to me, let me say that I can assure 
him that no angel will appear to any- 
one, to urge the reporting and considera- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr, HENNINGS. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator would prefer to have me say that 
some evil spirit might do so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ihave the pleasure, 
Mr. President, of serving with the able 
Senator from Missouri on the Judiciary 
Committee. I believe I attended all the 
meetings, except one, when I was neces- 
sarily away. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
Tennessee has been very faithful in his 
attendance. As I indicated, I, myself, 
had to be taken to the hospital, and I 
had to miss some of the meetings; and 
later, I shall miss some more, under 
doctor’s orders. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Sena- 
tor knows that so far as I am concerned 
I should like to see the issue brought 
out by the Judiciary Committee, so it 
can be debated and presented. 

Mr. HENNINGS. There would be no 
happier resolution of the matter than to 
have the Judiciary Committee report 
the bill. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Amendments could 
be acted on by the Senate, and the bill 
could be acted on, on its merits. 

For reasons to which I shall refer on 
my own time later, I have a great deal 
of misgivings about the procedure which 
has been suggested in the Senate today. 
I wanted to ask the Senator a question. 
It will take a constitutional two-thirds 
vote to pass the bill, in the final analy- 
sis, I think we all agree to that. If 
there is a two-thirds vote, and all the 
time elapses that has been talked about, 
in filing a motion to discharge the com- 
mittee, and then bringing the bill up for 
consideration, I have been advised that 
with just two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting the rules can be sus- 
pended, so that within a comparatively 
short time, if there really are two-thirds 
backing the measure, the bill can be 
gotten out of committee, even if the 
committee itself does not want to report 
the bill, and have action taken on it by 
the Senate. 

Since there is going to have to be a 
two-thirds vote in order to pass the bill, 
all the steps the Senator has talked 
about, or many of them, could be by- 
passed by a suspension of the rules. 
Since the cloture rule provides for only 
l1-hour speeches by Senators who wish 
to debate the issue, it seems to me the 
matter could be handled on a‘discharge 
petition within a reasonably short time, 
without doing what I am afraid we may 
be doing if the Vice President sustains 
the position of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and sets a precedent which will 
rise to give us a great deal of trouble 
in the years to come. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I had not considered 
the Senator’s suggested alternative. I 
am sure it must have some merit or the 
Senator would not have made the sug- 
gestion. I had hoped the Senate might 
proceed as I have indicated, because, in 
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my judgment, it would be the most expe- 
ditious way of getting before the Senate 
the bill which has been passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

I do not like to give curbstone opin- 
ions. I had not fully considered the 
Senator’s suggestion. I know the Sena- 
tor is extremely capable, and that he will 
present the matter effectively and in 
such a manner as to illuminate the sub- 
ject. I should not like to commit my- 
self to his suggested plan at this time. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I desire 
to make a few observations, which I can- 
not flatter myself will be new to the oc- 
cupant of the chair, and probably will 
not be new to Members of the Senate, 
but I offer them for their possible bear- 
ing on any ruling which the Chair may 
make and on any vote which may be 
taken, for in this current parliamentary 
clash we are witnessing one of the classic 
contests in the history of man’s age-long 
struggle to have a voice in his govern- 
ment. I do not refer to the issues of the 
so-called civil-rights bill; I refer to the 
issue involved in the struggle over what 
rule shall govern the procedure under 
which the bill is handled. 

I fear, Mr. President, that Members 
of the Senate may take positions with 
respect to the rules involved which will 
plague them on other occasions. 

There is always a temptation to eval- 
uate a rule in the light of what its appli- 
cation will do currently to a matter in 
which one is interested. In the long run, 
however, when the question at issue is 
the formulation or substantiation of a 
rule, we are always well advised to 
maintain the integrity of the purpose of 
rules in a parliamentary body. For I 
do not think, Mr. President, that anyone 
can deny this: The very purpose of par- 
liamentary bodies is served only when 
rules protect the rights of minorities to 
be heard in those bodies. 

Rules, Mr. President, are for the pro- 
tection of minorities. Majorities, by 
their very nature, are their own protec- 
tion. When one has the votes, he can 
ultimately have his way. Rules, how- 
ever, guard truth against transient ig- 
norance. 

Mr. President, I served in the House 
of Representatives as a member of a 
minority when that minority was the 
smallest in membership in modern times, 
We were only 88 in a House of 435 Mem- 
bers. Under normal attendance, we did 
not have enough Members to compel a 
record vote on any measure. Yet, be- 
cause we had a body of rules built up 
over the years to protect the rights of 
minorities, that minority in the 75th 
Congress, with scarcely 1 Member in 5, 
could and did get its division of time on 
all matters, could and did have fair com- 
mittee representation, could and did get 
record votes when 1 Member would 
stand on his feet and object to a vote on 
the ground there was no quorum present, 
I, Mr. President, know the value of rules 
to a minority. 

With that background, I assert today 
that if we had no rule XIV, we should 
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enact such a rule, and should not hesi- 
tate to exercise it when the developments - 
of a situation warranted its application. 

Rule XIV, and particularly section 
4 of that rule, is a rule designed to 
protect minorities, if any rule ever was. 
Without it, no minority could ever be 
insured a chance at free consideration 
of some measure opposed by a majority 
which might be a disappearing majority 
if the measure were subjected to the 
possibility of consideration. 

Mr. President, I do not condemn or 
oppose the ccmmittee system. As a gen- 
eral proposition, the committee system 
should be employed to the maximum 
possibility. With the great volume of 
legislative matters with which a modern 
Congress must deal, committees are es- 
sential. But, Mr. President, without rule 
XIV no minority could ever bring to the 
stage of possible consideration on the 
Senate floor a bill which got into the 
hands of a determined adverse commit- 
tee—that is, never, at least, except by 
the offering of it as an amendment or a 
substitute to a measure, where it might 
carry the handicap of being not germane 
and the burden of a committee’s formal 
opposition. The argument, of course, 
could be made, that even if there were 
no rule of germaneness, this was not 
the appropriate time to consider the 
amendment. 

Rule XIV, Mr. President, may not often 
be invoked. It has not often been in- 
voked. But the fact that it is seldom 
used does not devaluate the rule. People 
do not always invoke the Bill of Rights 
in every transaction, but there the Bill 
of Rights stands as a guardian of a free 
people, ready when needed. 

The value of a rule to protect a mi- 
nority was never more clearly illustrated 
than in the House of Representatives 
the other day on this very civil-rights 
bill. As the bill came to final passage, 
one of those opposing the bill, one lone 
Member, stood in his place and de- 
manded an engrossed copy of the bill and 
its amendments. Under the rules, that 
was his right. He stopped the proceed- 
ings scheduled for that night. 

Overnight, the minority was able to 
find a Member who could claim priority 
in recognition and get a vote on the jury 
trial issue into the vote on recommital. 
It was a vote which was not expected 
to be provided. Had someone else 
claimed the right to recommital it would 
have been suggested he was opposed to 
passage of the bill. But this lone Mem- 
ber, by demanding an engrossed copy, 
protected the right of the minority to 
obtain a vote on the jury trial issue. 
The demand for an engrossed copy of a 
bill is a tactic seldom used in the House. 
But the rule stands, and is not degraded 
or devalued by infrequent use. It guards 
any minority. 

In a similar way, Mr. President, rule 
XIV, and especially section 4, with its 
provision that a single Member can get 
a bill to the calendar, is a guardian of 
the rights of a minority in the Senate. 

True, a majority can vote to commit 
the bill to a committee. True, a motion 
would be necessary to make the bill the 
pending business. But presence on the 
calendar is a protection to the minority 
to insure that opponents will not be abie 
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to bottle up a bill in committee and pre- 
vent a vote on the Senate floor. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
was amazed at the position taken by the 
able Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE], 
in abandoning his earlier position with 
reference to this matter. His argument 
that some time rule XIV might be em- 
ployed to bring a vote on some matter 
unwanted by a minority was a strange 
bedfellow for his usual logic about the 
preservation of procedural rights. The 
able Senator knows that a majority in 
committee can always report a bill out 
of committee and bring it to a vote, if 
they desire. 

Mr. President, a majority can always 
protect its views by the sheer application 
of its power as a majority. A minority 
must depend on the rules even to be 
heard. And the purpose of rule XIV, 
Mr. President, is to protect the rights of 
minorities. It should not be abandoned. 

When the time comes for a ruling or an 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair, for 
I assume there will be an appeal which- 
ever way the Chair may rule as to the 
precedence of recognition or the meaning 
and intent of rule XXV on reference to 
committees, I hope that Senators will re- 
member the primary function of rules— 
the protection of minority rights by es- 
tablishing dependable rules for parlia- 
mentary procedure—and in this instance 
vote to sustain rule XIV. 

In my judgment, the intent and true 
meaning of rule XXV, as it was amended 
by ‘the Reorganization Act, and as it has 
been since amended in subsequent enact- 
ments in each new Congress, where we 
fix the number of members on a commit- 
tee and again repeat the recital of the 
jurisdiction of the committee, have been 
soundly stated by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. KNowLanpD], and by 
the able Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case]. They have pointed out that rule 
XXV is a rule to define jurisdiction of 
committees. 

The purpose might have been more 
clearly expressed had the wording in- 
cluded the phrase “when referred,” but 
the historical fact that such was the 
intent was made a part of legislative his- 
tory when the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] placed in the Recorp yesterday 
the letter from Mr. Galloway, the senior 
staff consultant on the Reorganization 
Act, of which rule XXV is a part. 

I think that letter and the statements 
which have been made clearly demon- 
strate that rule XXV provides that when 
a bill is referred it shall be referred to the 
committee which has jurisdiction, and 
recites the different topics which are the 
descriptions of the jurisdiction of the 
committees. 

In short, rule XXV is not a mandatory 
directive to refer bills, but a mandatory 
guide as to where bills shall be referred 
when they are referred. Rule XIV is 
the historical protection to every single 
Senator that there is a time in the read- 
ing of bills when he may ask that the bill 
go to the calendar, from which only a 
majority vote will send it to a committee 
and possibly deprive it of a chance for 
consideration on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am not deterred or 


startled by the suggestion of the able 
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Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
that the rule applies to bills and resolu- 
tions introduced de novo in the Senate 
itself, as well as to bills which may come 
from the other body, If we are to pro- 
tect the right of an individual Member 
of the Senate to obtain his day in court, 
to see that the issue presented in his 
þill is at some time or other, placed on 
the calendar, where it can receive direct 
attention, the rule should apply to a bill 
introduced directly in the Senate or a 
bill coming from the other body. 

This may be a rule which ought to be 
used sparingly. It is used sparingly. 
But the fact that it is used sparingly 
and only in extreme cases does not im- 
pair the value of the rule, 

In fact, by the recital of the able Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] this 
afternoon, we have heard a good ex- 
ample of the value of having such a rule, 
to insure that at some time or other a 
minority can bring its bill before the 
bar of the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr, JAVITS. I should like to compli- 
ment the Senator for making a typically 
careful and very well prepared analysis. 
I have heard the Senator many times in 
the other body, and I now have the 
privilege of hearing him in this Cham- 
ber. His presentation is quite signifi- 
cant. I think the Senator is making 
an extremely important point. 

I should like to ask one question. 'The 
argument made by the very able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RvussELL] is that the referral of the bill 
to the committee is a protection for the 
minority or even for the individual Sen- 
ator. Is it not rather the fact that the 
referral to the committee is a protection 
for the majority, so that it does not dash 
into something which it could dash into 
in an improvident way? It has the 
power to do so in the committee, any- 
way, but it can go over the matter and 
hear evidence, and give a much better 
show as to what it is all about and why 
the proposed legislation should be en- 
acted. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator is of course correct. Anyone who 
remembers how committees are consti- 
tuted in the Senate and how the chair- 
men are selected knows that the com- 
mittee system is an expression of ma- 
jority rule. The chairmen of the com- 
mittees of the Senate are elected by a 
majority vote of the Senate. Neces- 
sarily, the chairman has some responsi- 
bility in connection with the majority 
which has selected him. 

Then, when the membership of a com- 
mittee is selected, a majority of the 
members are assigned to the party which 
has a political majority. Obviously, the 
committee is a creature of the majority. 

Mr. President, I hope that when Sena- 
tors vote, they will vote for the protection 
of the rules of this great deliberative 
body in such a way as to make it for- 
ever the citadel of freedom for the ex- 
pression of truth as it may be given to 
any Senator to see truth. 

In closing, I give the Senate the words 
of Thomas Jefferson, when he sent to Dr. 
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Benjamin Rush a syllabus of the moral 
doctrines of Jesus. Jefferson said: 

It behooves every man who values liberty of 
conscience for himself to resist invasions of 
it in the case of others, or their case may, by 
change of circumstances, become his own, 


So, Mr. President, let us preserve the 
right of minorities to bring their bills to 
the bar of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam happy to yield. 


CIVIL AFFAIRS MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an address by the Honorable 
Strom THURMOND, United States Senator 
from the State of South Carolina and a 
brigadier general in the Army Reserves, 
before the Washington Chapter of the 
Military Government Association at the 
Officers’ Club, Fort McNair, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CIVIL AFFAIRS MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
(Address of Hon. Strom THurmonp, of South 

Carolina, before Washington Chapter, Mili- 

tary Government Association, at Officers’ 

Club, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C., Jun 

18, 1957) ' 

It is an honor to be invited here to address 
this distinguished gathering, and I have 
chosen as my subject Civil Affairs Military 
Government in the Atomic Age. 

My observations and study of military op- 
erations lead me to believe that the basic 


‘ principles and theory of war do not change 


materially, regardless of the age in which 
they take place. 

As stated by Clausewitz, warfare has three 
main objectives: 

1. To conquer and destroy the armed power 
of the enemy. 

2. To take possession of his material and 
other sources of strength. 

3. To gain public opinion. 

These objectives may be summed up as 
the mission of the Army, which is “to defeat 
the enemy forces in land combat and gain 
control of the land and its people.” 

From the time the first wave of infantry 
penetrates enemy territory the commander 
is an occupier under the terms of interna- 
tional law and he immediately affects and 
is affected by the civilians in his area of 
combat. CAMG decisions must immediately 
be made, not only to conform to the obli- 
gations imposed by international law, not 
only to initiate CAMG programs that will 
facilitate the attainment of United States 
policy objectives, but also as an immediate 
means of directly supporting and facilitating 
his military operations. 

His success in combat requires that he de- 
stroy the enemy force—and such force in- 
cludes not only combat elements but the re- 
sources mobilized in their support, as well 
as the political agency that directs such force 
against him. This destruction is essential 
to the primary objective of winning a war. 
Reason, however, dictates that force must 
be applied with discrimination—that de- 
struction must be measured and limited to 
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actual requirements of the hour—not neces- 
sarily massive or total. 

The application of even such force as is 
required to win a war has a tremendous efect 
upon the civil population—and the affected 
civil population in turn can have a tremen- 
dous effect upon the commander’s ability to 
continue the application of required force. 

The commander’s decision is influenced 
not only by the relative combat power of op- 
posing forces but also by the characteristics 
of the area of operations. Accordingly, he 
makes decisions with respect to his respon- 
sibilities to a population by carefully weigh- 
ing the CAMG estimate of the situation in 
conjunction with the estimates of his staff 
members dealing with personnel, intelli- 
gence, operations, and logistics. 

This CAMG planning must be a constant, 
continuing operation in full coordination 
with other staff sections to determine the 
manner in which CAMG operations may best 
contribute to the overall mission, to insure 
the coordination of CAMG activities with 
tactical operations, and to insure the capa- 
bility of the commander’s CAMG operations 
to cope with the civilian problems caused by 
war. 

As the scope of warfare enlarges with the 
appearance of weapons of increased destruc- 
tiveness, the scope of the commander’s 
CAMG responsibilities becomes correspond- 
ingly intensified. Modern military opera- 
tions, even if carried out with discrimination, 
will create problems of unparalleled mag- 
nitude. 


MILITARY CONCEPTS OF THE ATOMIC AGE 


To cope with these problems on the atomic 
battlefield of the field army—for it is here 
that the battle is won by combat—let us 
examine some of the concepts which will 
apply. This search for maximum combat 
effectiveness is a continuing process and has 
a direct relation to CAMG. 

First, in the atomic age the battlefield will 
be of much greater depth and width than 
ever before. 

This consideration plus the fact that our 
own manpower available for control of these 
lands and populations therein will be limited, 
highlights the necessity for us to increase 
our effectiveness through developing CAMG 
technological proficiency to the maximum, 

In the political science field it can be ex- 
pected that research, valuable to CAMG, can 
be achieved not by only discovering unknown 
phenomena but by discovering new ex- 
plorations of cause and consequences, in sub- 
stitution for older views found to be er- 
roneous or superstitious. For instance, it 
makes a great deal of difference in an in- 


dividual’s approach to a problem if he be-. 


lieves that wars are consciously intended 
human actions perpetrated by the actions of 
certain individuals or groups, or that wars 
are more the character of economic depres- 
sions—the resultant of human actions aris- 
ing quite irrelevant to the conscious pur- 
poses of the participants. 

Similarly, with respect to the development 
of new CAMG techniques, we realize that the 
systematic development of the “CAMG sci- 
ence” is in its infancy. Certain areas of re- 
` search have been defined, and I am sure the 
Army is working on them. What new CAMG 
research fields remain to be uncovered is not 
known. However, undoubtedly large areas, 
currently unrecognized, will be defined. As 
in the past, it will be the responsibility of 
the United States Army CAMG School to 
“absorb” the results of both today’s known 
and tomorrow’s unknown research, by con- 
verting it into CAMG doctrine and usable 
training material applicable to the atomic 
battlefield. 

The task ahead is a challenge which can 
and will be met, for our Army proposes to 
maintain technical superiority over our po- 
tential adversaries, and furnish our combat 
commanders with qualified CAMG personnel 
for use when accomplishments of extraordi- 
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nary efficiency must be routine if we are to 
survive. ‘ 

Second, basic combat units, under atomic 
conditions, will probably take the form of 
small integrated battle groups of all arms. 
They must be semi-independent, self-con- 
tained, and capable of operating over ex- 
tended distances on a fluid battleground for 
prolonged periods with minimum control 
and support by higher headquarters. 

Such tactics will call for a greater measure 
of self-sufficiency on the part of our com- 
manders, their staffs, and their men than 
that to which we were accustomed. The 
demands on leadership due to such dispersal, 
while at the same time employing complex 
weapons systems, will require full utilization 
of the capabilities of the CAMG organization 
to assist in the accomplishment of the mis- 
sion. This means the use of G-—5 staff sec- 
tions; deployment of CAMG units; the thor- 
ough education of officers and men in the 
role and capabilities of the CAMG organiza- 
tion; and making provision for carrying out 
CAMG functions in those lower echelons 
which are not authorized CAMG staff sec- 
tions. 

In this respect, it is significant to note 
that current CAMG doctrine is adaptable to 
the requirements of the atomic battlefield. 
It is not old; it has emerged since World 
War II and is derived from the lessons of 
history. It is expressed in FM-100-5, Op- 
erations; FM-101-5, Staff Officers Field Man- 
ual; FM-41-15, CAMG Units; and FM—41-10, 
CAMG Operations. The basic characteristics 
of this doctrine, pertaining to organization, 
are: 

(a) Organization of CAMG units is not 
rigid, it is extremely flexible, being based on 
TOE 41-500R. This cellular type TOE pro- 
vides the capability for organizing units 
with those functional specialists and CAMG 
Officers necessitated by the requirements of 
the area in which deployed. These units 
may be adjusted to any size battle group to 
which they may be assigned, and may be 
adapted to whatever type transportation is 
required; 

(b) CAMG units may be assigned to Army, 
corps, and divisions, in which case they are 
employed to give CAMG support to the com- 
mand to which assigned; 

(c) Decentralization of command au- 


‘thority (operational chain of command) 


over CAMG units is provided in a mobile or 
unsettled situation; thus the demands of 
dispersal can be met; and 

(d) A primary function of the CAMG op- 
eration is maximum utilization of the re- 
sources of the area for the support of the 
combat forces; a necessary aid to battle 
groups operating over extended areas for 
prolonged periods. 

Third, the staggered tactical formations 
of the atomic battlefield, dispersed in great 
depth, places heavy emphasis on reconnais- 
sance and surveillance to cover void areas. 
There will be an even greater need for timely 
and accurate intelligence in order to reduce 
to a minimum all uncertainty regarding the 
enemy. 

The vital place which CAMG intelligence 
can play in keeping the responsible combat 
commander informed of the political and 
economic effects of the population on 
courses of action open to him has been recog- 
nized, and it is incorporated in FM 101-5 as 
the CAMG estimate of the situation. The 
recently published FM 41-10, CAMG Opera- 
tions, expands the chapter on CAMG intel- 
ligence. It covers the development of ap- 
propriate essential elements of information 
in the functional fields; collection agencies, 
both military and civilian; and, procedures 
for collection, evaluation, and dissemination 
of intelligence. A sample CAMG intelli- 
gence collection plan is included therein. 
The purpose is to develop a systematic pro- 
cedure which will furnish the combat com- 
mander with the type of intelligence he 
needs regarding the people in his area. He 
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will, thereby, be able to take action to pre- 
clude the economic, political, and govern- 
mental reactions of the population from 
erupting into threats to the security of his, 
forces or the accomplishment of his mission. 

With accent on dispersal, the surveillance 
of lightly held and unoccupied void areas 
presents even greater intelligence and se- 
curity problems than anything we have pre- 
viously faced. For. some time it has been 
recognized that in the main factor for effec- 
tively gaining control over guerrilla forces 
is the restoration of law and order coupled 
with a basic economic stability. For lightly 
held areas, the task is primarily one of gen- 
erating confidence among the population in 
the local government’s ability and willing- 
ness to furnish protection. This is done by 
furnishing those government services (such 
as communications, employment, relief 
needs as necessary, etc.) including protec- 
tion, so that when the guerrilla steals the 
farmer’s pig the farmer, instead of being 
intimidated, will have the courage to report 
the incident. 

Unoccupied void areas present a more dif- 
ficult problem. This can be met by exten- 
sion of local governmental influence into 
these areas. Studies relative to German ex- 
periences in World War II point up many of 
the problems pertinent to this situation. 
One of the most logical solutions is that of 
extending local public safety agency person- 
nel and organization into the void area to act 
as @ guerrilla and subversive force deterrent. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ATOMIC BATTLEFIELD 
COMMANDER 


Let us now turn our attention to the 
examination of some of the problems of an 
essentially civilian nature which inescapably 
confront a commander in the conduct of his 
operations on the atomic battlefield. 

Civilians, in larger numbers perhaps than 
ever encountered before, will commonly suf- 
fer the effects of war in personal loss, injury, 
deprivation and lack of the barest essen- 
tials of life. They will not have the guid- 
ance, assistance, or control normally pro- 
vided by the former local levels of govern- 
ment. Continuing damage will contribute 
to mass hysteria and tend to convert the 
previously normal populace into an uncon- 
trolled mob; a multitude of scared, hurt, 
and disrupted people who seek only to flee 
further injury with whatever possessions as 
are intact, and obtain, by any means possi- 
ble, that which is necessary to remain alive. 

From the commander’s point of view, what 
is the effect of the problems posed by these 
civilians on his combat operations? The 
answer is not hard to imagine. They clutter 
the roads and interfere with or prevent the 
essential movement of troops and supplies, 
and often are injected directly into the com- 
bat operation. They require ton- 
nages of military supplies merely to remain 
alive, and can compel a diversion of combat 
troops to protect lines of communications 
and supply installations. They can require 
a similar diversion of troops to neutralize 
guerrilla action, fomented by undetected 
enemy agents among them. They can do 
all this and more. They can all but stop a 
military operation in its tracks, unless 
proper action is taken to anticipate and plan 
in advance such CAMG controls, as a part 
of the military action, as will effectively 
counteract these otherwise probable condi- 
tions. 

The commander’s CAMG operations are not 
limited to civil control and relief. In coor- 
dination with CIC, civilians are screened to 
insure the detection of enemy agents and the 
prevention of sabotage and rear area dis- 
orders. Local civil defense and damage con- 
trol activities are coordinated with those of 
United States forces. Steps are taken to en- 
force directives and maintain a condition of 
law and order among civilians. Public 
health and sanitation are kept under sur- 
veillance to insure the prevention of epi- 
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demic disease that might affect the combat 
effectiveness of our Armed Forces. Informa- 
tion media are exploited to inform the civil 
populace of the purposes and aims of United 
States effort, and to improve the relations 
between our forces and the people of the 
country with which we are at war. Re- 
sources of the country are mobilized in sup- 
port of military requirements, as well as min- 
imum essential civilian needs—and certainly 
not least, the extensive CAMG organization, 
functioning constantly at the grassroots 
level, constitutes an effective source of infor- 
mation and intelligence of importance to the 
combat effort. 


HUMAN NATURE REMAINS THE SAME 


To summarize, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that, “although weapons change, 
human nature remains the same” is a fact 
which greatly increases the problem of the 
future combat commander. 

Modern nuclear weapons and highly tech- 
nical military forces require mobilization of 
the full industrial and resource potential of 
a nation involved in war. Even the threat 
of their use affects not only whole nations 
but international balances as well. Under 
such conditions, the combat commander 
must conduct his operations with full rec- 
ognition of the effect upon the population 
involved and their political, economic, and 
governmental structures, if ultimate victory 
is, in fact, to be achieved. 

Successful military commanders through- 
out history, such as Julius Caesar and Alex- 
ander, recognized the problem of controlling 
the populace and took measures appropriate 
to the stage of weapons development of their 
time to cope with it. On the other hand, 
outstanding examples of less fortunate mili- 
tary leaders who could not adapt are found 
in the experiences of Napoleon I and Hitler 
in their Russian campaigns. 

As we look ahead to the atomic age, the 
combat commander’s mission remains the 
same. The new elements introduced, how- 
ever, are the vast numbers of human beings 
affected by the extent, and, when nuclear 
‘weapons are used, the intensity of the opera- 
tion. Such conditions will demand the 
development and use of the most efficient 
CAMG organization which can be devised, 
in order to cope with the characteristics 
implicit in atomic warfare, which include: 

Balance and flexibility in our Armed 
Forces. 

A continuing need for conventional forces. 

Necessity to be prepared to cope with 
aggression of varying forms. 

Essentiality of the Army in gaining our 
postwar objectives. 

Continuing search to insure maximum 
combat effectiveness. 

Extreme mobility of self-contained battle 
groups which are deployed over wide areas 
in great depth. 

Increased need for accurate intelligence 
and surveillance over unoccupied areas. 

Forces which must be able to concentrate 
rapidly, attack hard, and disperse quickly. 

Great reliance on air transport. 


MEETING THE CAMG REQUIREMENTS 


Some proposed measures for meeting the 
CAMG requirements of the atomic age are 
as follows: 

1. G5 staff sections and CAMG units must 
be included in the combat commander’s 
force. Military personnel throughout the 
services must be indoctrinated in the CAMG 
capabilities, in order to provide the balanced 
force needed to carry out the commander’s 
mission. 

2. The operational nature of CAMG must 
be reflected throughout military doctrine; 
the G3-G5 relationships must be understood 
by commanders and planners. 

8. G5 (CAMG) representation should be 
established on Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups in order to develop a capability with- 
in indigenous armies to conduct CAMG 
operations. 
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4. Close liaison should be maintained be- 
tween agencies concerned with our rela- 
tions with other peoples, such as the Foreign 
Service, ICA, USIA, U. N., in order to make 
maximum use of techniques developed and 
smooth out transition of authority problems. 

5. Development of an appreciation of the 
need of the field commander for clearly de- 
fined national objectives and policies. 

6. Encouragement of the development of 
a viable doctrine to counteract Communist 
propaganda. 

7. Making maximum use of the free in- 
tellectual and religious traditions of the 
United States in combating communism and 
gaining our postwar objectives. 

8. Increasing CAMG personnel efficiency 
by— 

(a) Maintaining a continuing research 
program in order to develop new techiques, 
procedures, testing criteria, and detection of 
new research areas. 

(b) Placing emphasis during training on— 

(1) The role of CAMG in combat opera- 


tions; development of plans, orders, and 
annexes. 

(2) Problem solving methods and tech- 
niques. 


(3) Cultural and environmental factors 
affecting the relationship between our mili- 
tary and local governments and peoples. 

(4) Procedures for allocating manpower 
and resources. 

9. Emphasizing CAMG orientation in all 
branch service schools, 

10. The problem of training CAMG per- 
sonnel in area characteristics and language 
will be greatly magnified during the atomic 
age because of the wide areas of great depth 
which are contemplated. To meet this re- 
quirement area documentation will have to 
be kept current and extremely concise. Also, 
every effort will have to be made to designate 
early the areas of deployment in order that 
the language training requirements may be 
met. 

11. It is essential that CAMG plans, units, 
and staff sections be included in all maneu- 
vers and CPX’s, in order that organizational 
and doctrinal developments within the Army 
may provide the combat commander of the 
future with the capability to handle his 
CAMG responsibilities. 

12. Increased emphasis should be placed 
on CAMG intelligence training, including the 
estimate of the situation and intelligence 
collection plan. 

13. The indigenous public safety organiza- 
tion should be extended throughout the un- 
occupied areas as far as practicable, to act 
as a guerrilla and subversive force deterrent. 

14, Increased emphasis should be placed 
on refugee control in order to prevent inter- 
ference with ground mobility. 

In conclusion, the critical point of atomic 
warfare will hinge on the combat command- 
er’s ability to exploit the advantage gained 
from the use of the weapon. With the 
chaotic conditions envisioned, his ability to 
handle the multitudinous problems—tech- 
nical, ideological, logistical—posed by the 
population among whom he is operating, 
may well spell the difference between his 
success or failure. It is for this task that 
CAMG is organized. It is a profound com- 
mand responsibility. It behooves all of us 
to develop a better understanding within 
our Military Establishment of CAMG activ- 
ities, and to implement the objectives in war 
and in peace. 3 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 20, 1957, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 601) relating 
to the charging of interest on deposits 
to the credit of the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund, and for other 
purposes. 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is 
with some reluctance, at this rather late 
hour and after such full discussion that 
I rise to discuss a subject which kas been 
so well covered by so many able Members 
of this body, and particularly hy so many 
able lawyers. Irise at this time only be- 
cause I believe that I have at least one 
point, and perhaps two, to contribute to 
the discussion, which points, at least in 
mse mind, are determinative of this ques- 

ion. 

First of all, I wish to make it very clear 
that, in my mind, Members of the Sen- 
ate should decide this question not upon 
any extraneous issue, but upon the kasis 
of what the rules provide. 

The civil-rights bill, which has held up 
proceedings for so long in the Judiciary 
Committee, and which has precipitated 
the impending decision concerning the 
rules of the Senate, is only the reason 
why we are directing and focusing our 
attention upon an interpretation of the 
rules today. But the decision of the 
Senate should not be made upon the 
basis of whether one believes in the civil- 
rights bill as written, or in any amended 
form, but it should be made upon the 
basis of the rules as they are today. 

Lincoln once made a statement which 
has stayed with me and has impressed 
me very greatly. He said, “You will 
never get me to support a measure which 
I believe to be wrong, although by so 
doing I may accomplish that which I þe- 
lieve to be right.” 

So in this case I think it is our respon- 
sibility not to be misled by our own pas- 
sions or prejudices, or our own beliefs 
with respect to the substance of legisla- 
tion. Rather, as a truly objective law- 
yer would do, we should direct our atten- 
tion to the subject matter. 

There are three phases which have 
been discussed over and over again. 
They are paragraph 4 of rule XIV, rule 
XXV, and the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act. I listened with great interest 
to the arguments of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] earlier this 
afternoon in his colloquy with the senior 
senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
I was impressed by the fact that he was 
trying to interpret these provisions in 
such a way that the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act would come into focus. 

To my mind this may not be done. 
If one were to look at the two rules in 
question, rule XIV and rule XXV, espe- 
cially looking at rule XXV by itself, one 
might say that every bill must be re- 
ferred to one of the committees of the 
Senate, because in each instance the lan- 
guage is “to which committee shall be 
referred all proposed legislation, mes- 
sages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following sub- 
jects.” 

The language applies to each commit- 
tee, and in each instance the language is 
“shall be referred.” 

But I do not think it is necessary to 
go to the Legislative Reorganization Act. 

Subparagraph 4 of rule XIV reads as 
follows: 

Every bill and joint resolution reported 
from a committee, not having previously 
been read, shall be read once, and twice, if 
not objected to, on the same day, and placed 
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on the calendar in the order in which the 
same may be reported; and every bill and 
joint resolution introduced on leave, and 


every bill and joint resolution of the House. 


of Representatives which shall have received 
a first and second reading without being re- 
ferred to a committee, shall, if objection be 
made to further proceeding thereon, be 
placed on the calendar. 


The bill in question has had a second 
reading, in full. 

What did our predecessors in this body 
mean when they adopted this rule? It 
is perfectly obvious that they could have 
meant only one thing. If they had 
meant what the opposition in this case 
tries to assume, the last part of subpara- 
graph 4 would have read something like 
this: “And every bill and joint resolution 
introduced on leave, and every bill and 
joint resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which shall have received a 
first and second reading shall be referred 
to an appropriate committee,” or similar 
language. 

It is very obvious that our forefathers 
had no intention of doing that, because 
if they had any qualities at all, they had 
the quality of being able to express them- 
selves succinctly, directly, and clearly. 
They did not say that the bill must be or 
shall be reported to a committee. In- 
stead of that they said: 

And every bill and joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives which shall have 
received a first and second reading without 
being referred to a committee, shall, if ob- 
jection be made to further proceeding there- 
on, be placed on the calendar. 


` The substance of my argument is that 
if our forefathers had meant that this 
bill must be referred to a committee, they 
were fully capable of saying that, after 
the first and second readings, it shall be 
referred to a committee. There is no 
such language. There is no such intent 
expressed anywhere in the language of 
subparagraph 4 of rule XIV. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE.. I put the question to 
the Senator because obviously he has 
given serious study to the language of 
paragraph 4 of rule XIV. 

I am in complete agreement with his 
views that in the disposition of the ques- 
tion immediately before us a decision 
should be made in trying to determine 
what the true meaning of the language 
involved is. 

I have been studying this language, 
while listening to the arguments which 
have been made with regard to para- 
graph 4, and I have concluded that cer- 
tain conditions must prevail before the 
disposition of the measure can be made 
in accordance with the views of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

First, the bill must have been initiated 
and passed in the House. 

Second, it must have been read a sec- 
ond time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. Third, an ob- 
jection to further proceedings must have 
been raised. Fourth—and this is where 
I reach an impasse—the bill must not 
have been referred to a committee, 
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My inquiry is this. Who initiates the 
referral of a bill to a committee? How 
is it done? Does the reference of a bill 
to a committee lie solely within the dis- 
cretion of the President of the Senate? 
If it does not lie solely within his dis- 
cretion, how can a Senator initiate the 
proceeding to get it referred? In other 
words, my query is this: If truly one of 
the conditions under which this section 
becomes operative is that the bill shall 
not have been referred to a committee, 
what is the mode of operation of getting 
it referred to a committee? 

Mr. ALLOTT. If I may answer that 
question—of course, the Parliamentar- 
jan would be the one who could best 
answer it—I would say that of course 
ordinarily the bill, upon being intro- 
duced, is not actually read twice—that, 
perhaps, may be called one of the fictions 
of legislative procedure—but it is the 
function of the Vice President or the 
Presiding Officer, to refer a bill to a 
committee, unless such reference is ob- 
jected to. I believe an objection would 
lie, perhaps—although the Parliamen- 
tarian could best answer this point—to 
the referral of a bill to the wrong com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like first to 
complete my answer to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. KUCHEL. My comment is on the 
very point that the Senator is now dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I agree with the con- 
clusion the Senator has reached. How- 
ever, I should like to say that in the same 
rule XIV, if he will look at subsection 2, 
there is contained the follcwing lan- 
guage: 

2. Every bill and joint resolution shall re- 
ceive 3 readings previous to its passage, 
which readings shall be on 3 different days, 
unless the Senate unanimously direct other- 
wise; and the Presiding Officer shall give no- 
tice at each reading whether. it be the first, 
second, or third: Provided, That the first 
or second reading of each bill may be by 
title only, unless the Senate in any case shall 
otherwise order. 

8. No bill or joint resolution shall be com- 
mitted or amended until it shall have been 
twice read, after which it may be referred 
to a committee. 


The significant language is, “after 
which it may be referred to a committee.” 
That may answer the question of the 
Senator from Ohio. I wanted to add that 
to the discussion which has been gener- 
ated by the able Senator from Colorado, 
because I think that is of additional per- 
suasion, that rule XIV purports to cover 
every potential procedural problem with 
respect to a bill originated either in the 
House or in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from California, 
because I realize and believe that it adds 
considerably to the weight of the argu- 
ment that I have been advancing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I recognize the sig- 
nificance of the statement made by the 
Senator from California. The language 
the Senator has read states in a manda- 
tory manner how the reading shall be 
dispensed with. However, I find nowhere 
any language which tells how the refer- 
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ral to a committee of a bill that has come 
over from the House shall be made. I 
recognize that the Senator from New 
York has a view on that question, and I 
listened intently to his explanation. I 
have keen persuaded to a censiderable 
degree as to the soundness of what he 
said, that when the bill has been initi- 
ated and passed in the House, and in 
compliance with the rule has had two 
readings in the Senate, when an objec- 
tion has been made to further proceed- 
ing, it lies within the discretion of the 
President of the Senate to place it upon 
the calendar. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey and Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not propound my 
question in an argumentative way. Iam 
trying to explore with my colleagues 
what the true meaning of the language is. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from New 
Jersey has been on his feet for some 
time. I yield now to him. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I rise with 
considerable humility and due deference 
to my senior colleagues. However, I have 
thought a good deal about the question 
raised by the Senator from Ohio. I have 
thought considerably about it and quite 
deeply. It is my conclusion, based on all 
the rules of the Senate, that the answer 
is that the decision as to whether a bill 
shall be referred, and where it shall go, 
rests with the body of the Senate, either 
by majority vote or by acquiescence, in 
a particular proceeding and in a particu- 
lar course of action which is being taken 
with the knowledge of the Senate, or by 
custom. I think, therefore, that the an- 
swer is that the decision rests with all 
of us by majority vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. As I see the situation 
which the Senator from Ohio raises, 
when a bill is introduced by a Senator, 
the Senator always says, “I introduce 
a bill, and I ask that it be appropriately 
referred.” The Chair then says, “With- 
out objection, it will be appropriately 
referred.” There, unanimous consent 
has been given. 

The Chair has been vested with the 
power of reference. If the Member dis- 
putes the reference, he has an oppor- 
tunity to bring the matter up on motion 
to discharge committee A and have the 
bill referred to committee B, and then 
it depends on the whole body of the 
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Suppose that tomorrow I should rise 
and introduce a bill and ask that it be 
appropriately referred, and a Senator 
should object. In that case it is my view 
that the Chair would have to lay before 
the Senate the question of reference. 
At that point the bill which I introduced 
would have for all practical purposes 
been on the calendar. It would be be- 
fore the Senate unless it was actually 
referred. That is the situation as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to propound a point of order 
in regard to the matter we are discussing 
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at this time. Is it or is it not true that 
when the Senate adopts and puts an in- 
terpretation upon a rule, it then becomes 
binding upon the Senate? Is that not 
the precedent we must then follow? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ido not know whether 
the Senator is addressing his inquiry to 
me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I will address it to the Senator or to the 
Presiding Officer; either one. Iam mak- 
ing a point of order. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator is mak- 
ing a point of order, or propounding a 
parliamentary inquiry, I believe the Pre- 
siding Officer should answer the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Colorado has the floor, and the 
point of order is not in accordance with 
proper procedure and cannot now be en- 
tertained by the Chair. 

_ Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I believe that every Senator realizes—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that when the Senate has 
voted and placed its interpretation upon 
a rule, it becomes a precedent in the 
Senate that we are supposed to follow? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ishould say that would 
be a precedent of the Senate, but I do 
not think we should follow a false prece- 
dent. I should like to continue my an- 
swer to the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LAUscHE] which I had not com- 
pleted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on the point made by 
the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ishall be glad to yield, 
of course. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I understand 
the rule, there is no requirement of 
unanimous consent in order to have a 
bill appropriately referred, provided the 
bill is introduced in order. The unani- 
mous consent request that is so often 
made on the floor is to introduce a bill 
out of order. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If a bili is intro- 
duced in order, it is automatically re- 
ferred. It is referred without any sug- 
gestion as to whether there is objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The point is that a bill 
cannot be referred until it has been read 
twice. When a bill is passed up to the 
desk, it has not been read. Unanimous 
consent is therefore necessary only to 
get it to the second reading stage, so 
that it may be immediately referred. 
That was my point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would suggest to 
the Senator from New York that when 
he next offers a bill during the morning 
hour he make no reference to unanimous 
consent, and see what takes place. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I shall continue my 
answer to the junicr Senator from Ohio. 
I wish to comment on the question which 
has been raised. 

While I would not by any stretch of 
the imagination assume to myself the 
parliamentary knowledge which belongs 
to the Parliamentarian, as well as to 
some of the Senators who have been 
Members of this body longer than I, and 
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to my colleague from New York, I þe- 
lieve the power to refer lies in the con- 
trol of the Senate. 

To the question the Senator has pro- 
pounded, I should like to say this, which 
I believe is conclusive in the matter. If 
the Senator himself were writing para- 
graph 4, and he included in the last 
part of it, after the semicolon a provi- 
sion to the effect that every bill and 
joint resolution introduced in the Sen- 
ate, and every bill and joint resolution 
which came over from the House, were 
immediately to go to a committee after 
having been read twice, would the Sena- 
tor have said what this section provides, 
or would he have said that every bill 
which has received the first and second 
reading shall be referred to the appro- 
priate committee? 

I think the question is completely self- 
explanatory, because if that had been 
the intention of the writer of the rule, 
and if the Senator were writing it him- 
self, it is perfectly obvious that he would 
not have employed any language that is 
even similar in the least degree to the 
language that is employed in the rule. 

That is, I think, a very cogent point. I 
bring it up at this time because it seems 
to me that if it had been the intention 
of the writer or the writers of the rule 
that upon a second reading a bill must 
be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee immediately, they would have said 
so. But they did not say so. They em- 
ployed completely different language. 
Therefore, the supposition is that they 
meant exactly what they said; namely, 
that after a bill has been read twice, if 
it is objected to, then it must be placed 
upon the calendar of the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If I had written the 
language essential to the subject under 
discussion, I think I might have written 
it in this way: “Every bill and joint reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives 
which shall have received a first and 
second reading, and which has not been 
referred to a committee, shall, if objec- 
tion be made to further proceeding 
thereon, be placed on the calendar.” 

In my mind, there are four conditions 
which are a sine qua non. They must 
exist before the bill can be placed on the 
calendar. I see three of them clearly. 

The measure under consideration is a 
bill initiated and passed in the House. 
It has had its first and second readings. 
An objection has been made to further 
proceeding. The bill has not been re- 
ferred to a committee. 

The impasse consists in trying to de- 
termine how the initiation is to be made. 
What is the modus operandi under which 
reference can be started? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not know that I 
can answer adequately, but I will say in 
reply that we have had three different 
versions stated on the floor this after- 
noon. In my own humble judgment, the 
referral is done by the Vice President. 
But that would be subject to the ob- 
jection of the Senate or the overruling 
of the Vice President by the Senate at 
any time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is in 
the Chamber at present. I observed in 
reading the record of what took place 
9 years ago, that he had an interpreta- 
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tion of that question. I leaned rather 
heavily toward his thought. His thought 
was that at a certain point in the pro- 
ceeding the question should be asked, 
shall this bill be referred to a committee? 

I do not see in this language of the 
rule the clarity which has been ascribed 
to it by many other Senators. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree with very much 
of what the junior Senator from Ohio 
has said. I think there is only one point 
of the proceedings at which the objec- 
tion can be made. 

It will be noted that when the senior 
Senator from California made the ob- 
jection this afternoon, his language was 
very carefully couched, and he very care- 
fully based it on subparagraph 4 of rule 
XIV. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
clude my remarks with one or two obser- 
vations on allied matters. The objec- 
tion has been made repeatedly that fol- 
lowing the procedure proposed would re- 
sult in the control of the Senate by one 
Senator. I think that simply is not so, 
because there are too many instances in 
the rules under which we operate by 
which one Senator can control a great 
many things. 

For example, a few weeks ago, when 
the Senate was debating the Suez ques- 
tion, one Senator rose and said that he 
would object to any unanimous-consent 
agreement which limited the debate or 
limited the time for debate. He was per- 
fectly within his right to do so. Ninety- 
five other Senators conformed to the ob- 
jection which the one Senator raised at 
that time, and which he was entitled to 
raise. ; 

I call attention to the fact that even as 
we sit here this afternoon, I was sup- 
posed to attend a committee meeting un- 
der the chairmanship of the Senator 
from Tennessee. I do not know whether 
that committee meeting has been held 
or not. I did not want to raise an ob- 
jection to it. But it was within the 
power of the Senator from Colorado, 
and it was within the power of any other 
Senator, to prevent or to stop the sitting 
of any committee while the Senate was 
in session. 

I could go on and on, because there 
are innumerable instances in which the 
objection of one Senator can stop the 
proceedings of the Senate. 

Our rules are designed to protect the 
interests of the minority. Icannot help 
recalling a conversation I had with our 
former colleague, the great Senator from 
Colorado, Eugene Millikin, in connection 
with the cloture rule. He pointed out to 
me that while it might or might not ke 
desirable to modify that rule at a given 
time, nevertheless, one of the great 
things about it was that the minority 
could never be shut off from having their 
say in a debate. 

I might add one other good example. 
Under the rules of the Senate, as I un- 
derstand them, a Senator may yield only 
for questions. If he yield the floor 
otherwise, I believe, under the rules 
strictly interpreted, he may lose his right 
to the floor. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNow.Lanp] has pointed out 
repeatedly in his debate how we bend 
our rules to provide flexibility during 
the ordinary course of debate. But if I 
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interpret the rules correctly, most of the 
colloquy today upon this matter would 
not have been within the rules of the 
Senate, and any Senator could have 
stopped the colloquy by objecting and 
insisting that the only purpose for which 
a Senator could yield was for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to 
speak at such great length, but the ques- 
tions which have been propounded to 
me, in my opinion, have pointed up very 
adequately the fact that the language 
in rule XIV by itself is clear, without 
question of conflict with rule XXV or 
with the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
and that the only choice in this matter, 
it seems to me, is to place the bill on the 
calendar. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
listened very carefully to the statement 
on the matter which is before the Vice 
President of the United States for par- 
liamentary determination, and I wish to 
comment on some of the observations 
which have been made on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon. 

First, I wish to say that the interest- 
ing doctrine enunciated by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Casri—namely, 
that rules are not needed for the pro- 
tection of majorities; but that, instead, 
rules are for the protection of minorities, 
and that only minorities need rules—is a 
most remarkable and novel one. In my 
judgment it is utterly unsound, because 
the entire history. of procedure in the 
judicial process, in the legislative proc- 
ess, and in the executive process in our 
form of Government, is one of the de- 
velopment of rules for the protection of 
both majorities and minorities. Time 
and time again a majority needs the 
protection of fair procedure against a 
minority which, in the absence of those 
rules of procedure, could run roughshod 
over the majority. The cloture rule is a 
good example of the kind of procedural 
protection a majority has against an 
adamant minority. The purpose of the 
rules of procedure bears no relationship 
to majorities of minorities. Their pur- 
pose is to guarantee an orderly process 
of law and the maintenance of a system 
of law, in contrast with a government by 
men. 

So I wish to discuss this matter from 
the standpoint of the nistory of the pro- 
cedure we are being asked to overrule, by 
means of the extraordinary request made 
this afternoon. 
` I submit that custom and practice are 
also parts of the law, just as the mores of 
a people constitute a vital part of the 
culture of the people. 

In this matter we—particularly those 
of us who classify ourselves as liberals— 
had better take a long look at the cus- 
toms and practices of the Senate of the 
United States in the handling of pro- 
posed legislation coming to the Senate 
from the House of Representatives. 

There has been an interesting debate 
by sincere Members regarding the his- 
tory of rule XIV. In years gone by, some 
precedents have been made in cases of 
placing directly on the calendar of the 
Senate bills which have come to the Sen- 
ate from the House of Representatives. 
‘But I would have the Senate keep in 
mind two things: First, that most of 
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those instances did not involve major 
pieces of proposed legislation, great ones 
such as the one now before the Senate, 
which rocks the Nation; and, second, in 
those instances the time factor was very 
important. 

In other words, when, toward the end 
of a session, the House of Represent- 
atives has acted on a measure of no 
great consequence, and when the com- 
mittees have suspended their work for 
the remainder of the session, there may 
be agreement that a House bill will be 
placed on the Senate Calendar and will 
be considered by the Senate, while op- 
erating essentially as a Committee of the 
Whole. In such a case the Senate is 
turned into a Committee of the Whole 
insofar as that particular measure is con- 
cerned. But most of the instances when 
the Senate has turned itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole have not involved an 
important piece of proposed legislation, 
such as the civil-rights bill, in regard to 
which the Senate, in my judgment, 
should have the benefit of the commit- 
tee process, including the testimony of 
witnesses and an opportunity for the 
citizens of the country to appear before 
the committee and testify. 

But is it to be suggested that citizens 
be allowed to come before the United 
States Senate, sitting as a Committee of 
the Whole and testify here in the Senate 
on the bill which is proposed to be placed 
directly on the Calendar of the Senate? 
It is said that the Judiciary Committee 
has had the matter of civil rights before 
it since February, in the form of a Senate 
bill. However, that bill is not the House 
bill. In the course of the debate it has 
been admitted that there are several 
differences between the bill the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary has been 
considering and the bill which has come 
to the Senate from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ‘The House bill has never 
been before the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. There has never been an 
opportunity for witnesses to appear be- 
fore the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and testify on the House bill. 

RIGHT OF WITNESSES TO TESTIFY BEFORE 
COMMITTEES 

The right to appear before a Congres- 
sional committee and testify is, as I have 
said, also a part of the democratic rights 
of the people of the United States. Cer- 
tainly they have a right to appear be- 
fore the Senate committee, and to pres- 
ent their views, and to have them re- 
corded for the official transcript, when 
such a bill is considered by a Senate 
committee. 

Furthermore we all know that some- 
times when a House bill comes before 
one of our Senate committees it is very 
helpful in ironing out conflicting view- 
points within the committee. It is my 
hope that sending the House bill to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee may speed 
up a compromising of differences within 
the Judiciary Committee and produce 
action much faster in the Senate than 
will be the case if we create a lot of ill 
will among Senators by following the 
course of action based upon parlia- 
mentary expediency which is being pro- 
posed by many of my liberal friends in 
this attempt to keep the House bill from 
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going to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

So I believe we are turning our backs 
not only on long-established custom in 
connection with the handling of House 
bills, but also on a very important check 
which the people of the United States 
are entitled to have preserved for their 
benefit. In my judgment, citizens 
across the land should be given an op- 
portunity to appear at public hearings 
held by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, and to testify there regarding 
the House bill, because that measure 
is vital, and it might very well be vital 
even to the tranquility of the Nation. 

Mr. President, on the basis of any 
time clock before the Senate of the 
United States on June 20, 1957, I do not 
think there is justification for rushing 
the House bill to the Calendar of the 
Senate. 

In the colloquy had the other day, I 
stated that if a majority of the members 
of the Senate are ready to vote to place 
the bill on the Calendar, a majority vote 
will be available at any time in connec- 
tion with a motion to discharge the Ju- 
diciary Committee from the further con- 
sideration of the bill, whenever the Sen- 
ate believes the committee is not carry- 
ing out its responsibilities, as a commit- 
tee child of the Senate, to its parent. 
But in my judgment the House bill 
should be referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, for its due deliberations. And if 
the committee were to decide, if neces- 
sary, because of differences between that 
bill and other bills pending before the 
committee, that hearings should be held 
on the House bill, a reasonable time 
should be allowed for the hearings, be- 
fore the Senate committee, on the House 
bill. That is in accordance with the 
customary practice and the customary 
procedure. It is a rather precious pro- 
cedure, Mr. President. Senators are 
busy; they serve on various committees. 
As a result, they must rely to no small 
extent upon the studies and reports of 
the committees on which they do not 
serve. 

When a civil-rights bill is on the Sen- 
ate Calendar, I wish to know whether a 
Senate committee which has responsibil- 
ity and jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter has given due consideration to that 
particular bill. 

I think we also need to be very frank 
about the background of the present con- 
troversy. There are differences of opin- 
jon regarding the course of action the 
Judiciary Committee has. followed in 
handling the Senate bill on civil rights. 
This afternoon I listened to the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] give a 
chronological statement regarding what 
has happened in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in connection with the han- 
dling of the Senate civil-rights bill. I 
thought he made a fairly good case for 
the making of a motion to discharge the 
committee from the further considera- 
tion of the bill. But certainly I do not 
think he made any case at all for cir- 
cumventing the committee procedures 
and customs of the Senate regarding the 
handling of House bills in the ordinary 
cases, by having the House bill placed 
on the Senate Calendar, without first be- 
ing referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
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. The other day I said—and_ I repeat it 
now—that if the House bill is referred 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
if thereafter it can be shown that the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has followed 
dilatory. practices or procedures in con- 
nection with the handling of the House 
bill, I myself will move that the com- 
mittee be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill. I think that is 
the course of action the Senate should 
follow. It is the course of action which 
I thought most of my liberal colleagues 
contemplated, and I was quite surprised 
when that course of action was not 
followed. 

That leads me to state that I also be- 
lieve we owe respect to the House of 
Representatives. In connection with a 
matter as vital as this one, I believe the 
House of Representatives is entitled to 
have the Senate pay sufficient respect 
to the deliberations of the House, at 
least to the extent of having the House 
bill referred to a Senate committee 
which will subject the bill and the de- 
liberations of the House to study, and 
also, if necessary, will subject the House 
bill to further hearings. 

I do not think Senators would particu- 
larly appreciate it if the House were to 
treat the Senate quite as summarily and 
cavalierly as I believe it is proposed that 
the Senate treat the House in connec- 
tion with this matter. — 

“Oh, but,” it is said, “this is: the only 
way we can get a civil-rights bill before 
the Senate’; and, of course, I deny it. 
The discharge procedure which would 
be involved in following the procedure 
under rule VII of the Senate is perfectly 
clear. It can be followed by a majority 
vote in the Senate, and if we have the 
majority vote to put the House bill on 
the calendar without first going to the 
Judiciary Committee, we have the ma- 
jority vote to discharge the committee. 

“But, ah,” it is said, “that means may- 
be we shall have three prolonged de- 
bates.” Well, let us call them what they 
are—three filipusters. Mr. President, 
we shall have only one, when all is said 
and done. It might go over a litile 
longer time or on a different time sched- 
ule if the discharge procedure were fol- 
lowed than if the procedure now being 
suggested were followed; but I would be 
very much surprised, Mr. President, if 
by following the proposed procedure we 
did not have a filibuster. 

At least, Mr. President, the proposed 
procedure does not remove the possibility 
of a filibuster. With a bill as lengthy 
as this one, there is no mathematician 
in this body who can count enough fig- 
ures that would read out the possibility 
of amendments to this bill, if men had 
the will and determination to propose 
the amendments. 

I think I can speak with some author- 
ity on this subject, Mr. President, be- 
cause I have participated in filibusters, 
and I have participated in debates 
breaking filibusters. I want to say that 
the threat of a filibuster does not bother 
me, if Members of the Senate have the 
will to break a filibuster. I want to say 
a filibuster conducted on a fair civil- 
rights bill involves a subject matter that 
ought to result in at least enough will 
in the Senate to break it. To say that 
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if we follow the discharge procedure, 
we may have to deal with this matter 
three times, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri indicated in his able speech, but if 
we follow the proposed procedure of 
placing the House bill on the calendar, 
we may have to deal with it only once, 
does not mean it is going to save 1 hour 
of time. 

PARLIAMENTARY EXPEDIENCY IS NO SYNONYM 

FOR LIBERALISM 

T will tell the liberals what it is going 
to do. It is going to put the liberals in 
a position where, in my judgment, they 
will be rightly charged with parliamen- 
tary expediency; and I do not think we 
as liberals ought to resort to parliamen- 
tary expediency. As I said the other 
day, parliamentary expediency is no 
synonym for liberalism. To the con- 
trary, we liberals, who so frequently are 
the spokesmen for and representatives 
of minority groups in America, ought to 
always lean over backward to see to it 
that we give our opposition the full bene- 
fit of fair procedure. The full benefit of 
fair procedure in this matter is the fair 
procedure of committee consideration on 
this bill and a reasonable time for the 
committee to report it to the Senate, in 
accordance with the customary, long- 
standing practice of the Senate. Then, 
Mr. President, let us stay in session as 
long as is necessary—this summer and 
fall, and into New Year’s if necessary— 
to pass a fair civil-rights bill. That is a 
liberal challenge. It is a challenge to 
the liberals, Mr. President, to avoid par- 
liamentary expediency. If we run rough- 
shod over our opposition by putting this 
bill on the calendar it will be the first 
time since the Reorganization Act was 
passed in 1947, that a House bill was put 
on the Senate calendar over the objec- 
tion of other Senators. We should not 
yield to the pressure of those individuals 
and groups that want us to adopt the 
“end justifies the means” rationalization 
for this parliamentary expediency. 

So I direct my attention for a moment 
to the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and to the 
Americans for Democratic Action, be- 
cause I happen to be an honorary vice 
president—at least, I was for years and, 
as far as I know, I still am—of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. I also happen to be 
a vice president of the Americans for 
Democratic Action. Some of the officials 
of those two organizations have been 
very busy in recent hours trying to im- 
press upon United States Senators that 
we ought to vote for this parliamentary 
shortcut. 

I want to say to those two liberal or- 
ganizations, “You are making a terrific 
mistake, because I do not know of any 
group that has more at stake in regard 
to fair procedure than have the colored 
people of America.” The Supreme Court, 
I think, has demonstrated to them, in 
recent years and recent days, how im- 
portant the precious guaranties of fair 
procedure happen to be to liberty and 
freedom for the individual in this 
country. 

Oh, Mr. President, I say to the lib- 
erals, parliamentary expediency is not 
the road to travel. The Senator from 
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South Dakota this afternoon—and. I 
paraphrase his remarks—thought I had 
engaged in a great fallacy when in my 
speech the other day I argued that by 
following the course of action of putting 
the House bill on the calendar we are 
going to find ourselves, in the not too 
distant future, faced with the problem 
of bad proposals from the House going 
directly on the calendar. He seemed to 
think that was an unsound argument for 
me to make when I warned the liberals 
that they may very well endanger their 
best. parliamentary interests by going 
along with this proposal of parliamen- 
tary expediency. Well, it is a realistic 
one, and time will prove how right I am, 
and I shall be waiting for the speeches 
of liberals when proposals will be made 
to put directly on the calendar, without 
benefit of committee hearings, right-to- 
work, gas, and other proposed legislation 
not in the interest of the people gen- 
erally. : 

No; the precedent the Senate is adopt- 
ing this afternoon is a two-edged sword. 
I believe in the committee procedures 
of the Senate. I believe the Judiciary 
Committee ought to be respected by the 
Senate and given an opportunity to act 
on the bill. 

BELIEF IN COMMITTEE PROCEDURES 


Mr. President, I wish to say this—and 
it is my last point—what the Senate 
really is being asked to do today on the 
floor of the Senate, in my judgment, is 
discipline a committee before the com- 
mittee has had a chance to act on the 
bill. That is what this adds up to. I 
ask Senators to listen to their own argu- 
ments. They have been arguing in the 
Senate, in speech after speech, that the 
Judiciary Committee has not acted on 
the Senate bill, and therefore the Senate 
is not going to give the committee a 
chance to act on the House bill. Sena- 
tors are walking out on their own com- 
mittee procedure, and I do not believe in 
convicting anyone before he commits the 
crime. 

I believe the Judiciary Committee 
ought to have the opportunity to con- 
sider the House bill, if Senators believe 
in the Senate committee procedure. If 
the Senate does believe in it, then let 
the motion to discharge the committee 
be made: Oh, I know, Mr. President, 
there are political overtones in the great 
issue before the Senate this afternoon. 
There are minority groups in this coun- 
try, because the pressure on me shows 
it, that think the test of liberalism in 
the Senate this afternoon is whether a 
Senator votes to put the bill on the Sen- 
ate Calendar. I want to say to the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and I want to say to 
the ADA, “I think you are both wrong 
and I think you are proposing a great 
injury to sound civil-rights programs in 
the United States.” 

I am perfectly willing, Mr. President, 
to stand on my record as a liberal in 
favor of resolving all doubts in favor of 
the exercise of the full committee pro- 
cedures of the Senate. 

It has been admitted on the floor of 
the Senate by proponent after propo- 
nent that this procedural shortcut is 
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extraordinary. It certainly is extraordi- 
nary, Mr. President. It is remarkably 
extraordinary, and, Mr. President, it is 
a denial of the ordinary committee pro- 
cedure of the Senate. It is a denial to 
the Senate of the benefit of the judg- 
ment of the Judiciary Committee on the 
House bill. At least, it denies to the 
Senate of the United States the benefit 
of giving the Judiciary Committee an 
opportunity to live up to its committee 
responsibilities. 

That is my case, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I am not going to be 
diverted, Mr. President, by all the 
extraneous arguments that have entered 
into the debate. We have here a great 
issue. It is a momentous issue, which 
has many people in this country divided. 
I think we ought to say to the voters of 
America, “We resolve every doubt in 
favor of a procedure which will assure 
a thorough committee analysis of the 
bill, including the right of free citizens 
to testify on it before a Senate commit- 
tee, before we put it up for a vote in the 
Senate of the United States.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
I congratulate warmly the distinguished 
Senator. He has made an able speech, 
and a speech not easy for him to make. 
He has my very high respect for the 
speech which he has just made. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask my 
distinguished friend if he thinks there 
would have been great enthusiasm 
among the members of the liberal 
organizations he has mentioned, and 
whose views he has so ably represented 
on so many occasions, if, at the time 
the House of Representatives passed, 
under the fervor of a war feeling, a 
measure to draft some tens of thousands 
or hundreds of thousands of union mem- 
bers, who were striking at the time, one 
Senator had gotten up on the floor and 
said, “That measure must go on the 
calendar without the benefit of hearings 
or the giving of good people, liberals and 
others, a chance to be heard before the 
committee.” 

Mr. MORSE. ‘The Senator is quite 
correct. My answer is that is why we 
ought to follow the committee hearing 
procedure. 

I answer the Senator further by saying 
that by clear implication the Senator 
has pointed out why we ought to also 
be on guard against runaway majorities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator knows 
full well that if this measure takes the 
course similar measures have taken, for 
many Congresses, the ultimate question 
is going to be whether or not 64 Mem- 
bers of the Senate are willing to vote 
to close debate, and the Senator well 
knows that the only practical difference 
is between 2 clotures and 3 clotures, each 
of which involves a maximum of some- 
oe like 72 hours of time, and not over 
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Mr. MORSE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. And January 1 is far enough away. 
to take care of the matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Having that in mind, 
does the Senator not think it almost 
humorous to hear Senator after Senator 
rise to piously state that the reason for 
this proposed action and the reason for 
upholding it is so that the rights of a 
minority may be served? 

Mr. MORSE, I will answer the Sen- 
ator’s question. I simply do not agree 
with their arguments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator and congratulate him 
for his courtesy and clarity. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
am impressed by the argument of the 
Senator, particularly as it appeals for 
the allotment of a reasonable amount of 
time during which the committee is ex- 
pected to act. Does the Senator not 
agree that 54% months is a reasonable 
length of time to consider a bill and hear 
witnesses pro and con, as to everything 
concerned with this phase of the civil- 
rights problem which is before us? 

HOUSE BILL NOT BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE 


Mr. MORSE. I think it was more 
than ample time to consider the Senate 
bill, but the committee has not been 
considering the House bill. 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is a fact. I 
ask, in my question, if the Senate bill 
does not contain all the things in the 
House bill, plus some others? 

Mr. MORSE. I think what the Sen- 
ator needs to keep in mind is that when 
there are two bills, a House bill and a 
Senate bill, with differences between the 
two bills. When the committee has to 
make a choice as to which bill is going 
to be reported, it may be very important 
to call in some expert witnesses and get 
their points of view with respect to the 
differences between the two bills. Wedo 
that on all other pieces of legislation. 
There is no reason why we should make 
an exception for civil-rights legislation. 

If the Senator wants my judgment as 
to how long I think is a reasonable time 
for the committee to consider the bill in 
this case, in view of the chronology the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
gave us this afternoon, I think if we send 
this bill to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for 2 weeks, and the Committee on 
the Judiciary does not keep faith in 2 
weeks, then we certainly shall have given 
them ample time, and we then should 
support a motion to discharge the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KUCHEL and Mr. COOPER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. When I have finished 
my discussion with the Senator from 
Michigan, I shall yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I just wish to say 
that I thought the Senator agreed 51⁄2 
months was a reasonable time. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it was too long 
for the Senate bill. 
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Mr.McNAMARA. Ithinkif the Sena- 
tor does agree, his argument falls. 

Mr. MORSE. I think not at all, be- 
cause the committee has not had the 
House bill before it 1 minute of that time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon if in his opinion 
it would be a violation of the rules of 
the Senate for a bill from the House of 
Representatives to be read twice and 
then be placed on the calendar. 

Mr, MORSE. I think, considering the 
action taken in the 1948 case and the Re- 
organization Act of 1946, that rule XXV 
prevails, and it modified rule XIV to that 
extent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. So, in the Senator’s 
opinion, the Senate cannot effectively 
uphold a ruling, if it is made on that 
basis? 

Mr. MORSE. In my opinion, rule 
XXV modified rule XIV. I said that the 
other day, but today I based my argu- 
ment on the assumption that I thought I 
should give the benefit of the doubt, for 
the purpose of argument, to those who 
feel rule XIV stands unchanged. I 
made my argument today on the basis 
that even if one thinks rule XIV is un- 
changed, I think with a piece of major 
legislation such as this it is of vital im- 
portance to orderly process here in the 
Senate that we put major legislation, at 
least, through committee hearings. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
not entered into this debate, the prin- 
cipal reason being that it involves a 
matter of interpretation of the rules, 
which can best be determined by those 
who have worked with the rules a long 
time and have practical knowledge of 
their application. 

I have listened to this debate very 
carefully. I must say that the argu- 
ments which have been made against 
expediency are very persuasive. Know- 
ing the great legal ability of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, I 
should like to ask him for advice on this 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the distinguished 
Senator speak a little louder, please? 

Mr. COOPER. I say, knowing the 
great legal ability of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, I should like to 
ask him for advice on this question, be- 
cause I would agree with the Senator 
on this point—— 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to the 
Senator from Kentucky, I wish I had 
his legal ability. 

DANGEROUS EXPEDIENT 


Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
If an expedient is to be used in the deci- 
sion of any great question such as the 
one before the Senate, I think it is a very 
dangerous thing to do and a very bad 
thing to do. 

The Senator has said that he con- 
siders that the Reorganization Act, 
which went into effect in January 1947, 
repealed rule XIV. The Senator made 
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his argument on the theory and basis 
that the rule had been repealed. 

An argument has been made by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuUussELL]. I arrived at the conclusion 
that he took the position, rather, that 
there was no other action to take than 
the reference of a bill to a committee. 

I now invite attention to the wording 
of the rule. The rule says: 

Without being referred to a Committee, 
shall, if objection be made to further pro- 
ceeding thereon, be placed on the calendar, 


Does the distinguished Senator be- 
lieve that a motion could be made to 
refer to a committee, and then, if the 
entire body voted upon that motion and 
voted that it should not be referred to a 
committee but should be placed on the 
calendar, that that would be an action 
by this body which would remove from 
the procedure the opprobrium which 
the Senator has just discussed in his 
argument? 

Mr. MORSE. I think we could amend 
our rules accordingly; but as they are 
presently worded, I do not think such 
procedure is provided for. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
Ohio raised a question which has been 
raised in the debate today. If the word- 
ing “without being referred to a com- 
mittee’ implies that there is opportu- 
nity for the determination after a sec- 
ond reading, and after objection has 
been made, if there is opportunity for 
determination as to whether or not a 
bill shall be referred, that would mean, 
of course, that upon motion to refer, or 
not to refer, an opportunity would be 
given the entire body to vote. It seems 
to me that if that is possible under the 
rules, the argument that one Member 
can obstruct the procedure of the Sen- 
ate would be removed. 

Mr. MORSE. I would not want to 
render a curbstone opinion on that 
question. I should like to go back and 
restudy the precedents prior to the 
change of rule XIV in 1947 through the 
adoption of rule XXV, but I believe that 
in order to clarify the language we 
would need to amend the rule itself, 
along the lines which the Senator from 
Kentucky suggests; and if we are to 
keep rule XIV, I think it would be very 
desirable to add that kind of amend- 
ment to it. 

Mr. COOPER. There is the argu- 
ment—and it has been made here to- 
day by the Senator from Ohio and oth- 
ers—that the words “without being re- 
ferred to a committee” implied that in 
every case in which objection is made 
there should be the opportunity for the 
entire body to vote upon the question 
as to whether or not the bill should be 
referred. 

It seems to me that if that opportu- 
nity were given to the entire body, the 
argument with respect to the procedures 
of the Senate being determined by one 
man would be removed. It seems to me 
that the argument with respect to over- 
turning a precedent would also be re- 
moved, because in every case in which 
objection was made the Senate would 
have opportunity to make a decision as 
to whether -or not the bill should be re- 
ferred, 
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Mr. MORSE. I would welcome such 
an addition to rule XIV. If we are to 
keep rule XIV, I think we certainly 
should protect the procedure by provid- 
ing for some such procedure as the Sen- 
ator has outlined. 

Mr. COOPER. The point I make is 
whether or not, in the Senator’s view, 
such a procedure is impossible. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that under the 
rule as worded at present, it is not pro- 
vided for. There are not very many 
things that the Senate cannot do about 
changing its procedure and rules, by ma- 
jority vote. I would not wish to decide 
the question until I conferred with the 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was reminded by 
the colloquy between the senior Senator 
from Colorado and the senior Senator 
from Oregon of the proposal sent down 
under a previous Democratic adminis- 
tration, to draft striking railroad workers 
into the Armed Forces of the United 
States. I happened to be in the House of 
Representatives at that time. I do not 
recall offhand whether or not that ques- 
tion was referred to a committee in the 
House. Iam quite certain, however, that 
if it was, the meeting was a matter of 
minutes only, and that there were no 
witnesses and no hearings to speak of; 
also that so far as voting on the measure 
over there was concerned, we did not 
even have the bill before us. 

Unfortunately the House passed that 
measure, and it came to the Senate. At 
that time the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon was a Member of this body, 
as was the late distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, Senator Robert A. Taft. If 
I remember correctly, in the Senate an 
attempt was made to bypass the com- 
mittee; but thanks to objections raised 
by Senator Taft and, I believe, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, after some debate 
on this floor the bill was referred to a 
committee, and the measure died in com- 
mittee. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. The great Senator Taft 
of Ohio as I recall was the first man 
to speak out against that invasion of 
what many of us thought were very pre- 
cious individual rights. We were con- 
vinced that a misuse of the draft was in- 
volved. I joined the Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Taft, in his opposition to the pro- 
posal to draft strikers. That was when 
I made my unfortunate reference to 
the President of the United States, for 
which I later apologized. 

I know what the history of that strike 
was. In fact, the surrender terms in 
that strike were written in my office, 
dictated by me at 8 or 9 o’clock one 
morning, and delivered to the White 
House by 10:30 the same morning. So 
I knew something of the history of that 
matter. ' 

If the Senator from Montana will 
check the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, he will 
find, I believe, that the Senator from 
Ohio protested the course of action 
which was proposed in the handling of 
the legislation that was proposed after 
the President recommended to the joint 
session of Congress that the railroad 
strikers be drafted. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Was the attempt 
made at that time to bypass the com- 
mittee, and to bring a bill from the House 
directly to the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. I would have to check 
the Recorp. My recollection is that 
there was an attempt to take immediate 
Senate action without referral to a Sen- 
ate committee, but I wish to check the 
Recorp. The question is easy of deter- 
mination. I shall check the Recorp, and 
see to it that a statement is placed in 
the Recor with regard to it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

HIGHLY QUESTIONABLE LEGISLATIVE COURSE - 


Mr. KENNEDY. Even leaving out of 
consideration the Reorganization Act, 
does it not seem to the Senator, from 
reading rule XIV, particularly subpara- 
graph 4, that it is intended to prevent 
precipitate action after the first and sec- 
ond reading, and that the whole inten- 
tion of the four subsections is to provide 
for delay, and to provide that there shall 
not be action by a majority or a minor- 
ity of Senators against the will of one 
Senator without Senate procedures being 
followed. 

It seems to me there is no doubt that 
what was intended by subparagraph 4 
of rule XIV was that if one Member ob- 
jected, the bill should go to the calendar 
and lie over for a day. It could not have 
been intended that one Senator should 
be able to prevent a bill from going to 
a committee. Rather, the intention was 
to protect Senators, both individually 
and collectively, against action being 
taken on the three readings at one time 
without an intervening period. 

If that is the legal interpretation of 
the section—it certainly is mine—I also 
stress the customs of the Senate, which 
the Senator from Oregon discussed. I 
think it would be disastrous for the Sen- 
ate—conservatives and liberals alike—if 
we were to give credence to an interpre- 
tation of the rules which would permit 
one Senator to prevent important bills, 
whether they originated in the House or 
in the Senate, from being referred to the 
respective committees. 

It seems to me that we are faced with 
making a choice between fighting out the 
question in connection with a discharge 
petition, if the Judiciary Committee does 
not act, and possibly having to enforce 
cloture 3 or 4 times, depending upon the 
decisions of the Parliamentarian and the 
Presiding Officer. 

i Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It seems to me we 
are faced with the choice of going 
through 3 or 4 clotures or doing it twice 
under the alternative procedure. So, in 
order to save ourselves from going 
through 1 extra cloture petition and pro- 
cedure—anc. possibly 2, although, as the 
Senator says, we can do it easily if we 
have the votes—it is proposed to embark 
on a legislative course which is highly 
questionable. I cannot see any justifica- 
tion in connection with the proposed leg- 
islation, however important it may. be, 
for giving up one of our maximum pro- 
tections in order to save ourselves from — 
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the mechanics of an extra cloture pro- 
ceeding or two. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have listened with keen interest to the 
comments which have been made by my 
colleagues. I have listened to them, I 
trust, with enlightment on this very im- 
portant subject. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oregon that I have the 
highest regard for his knowledge of the 
law, and for his intimate knowledge of 
the rules of the Senate, and for his dedi- 
cation to sound procedures, and for his 
liberalism, which is second to none. 

I say the same to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and to any other Senator 
who may engage in this debate. 

However, I feel that there is another 
point which needs to be stated, not 
original with me, but which must be re- 
iterated, because this is not a question 
as to whether one is a liberal or a con- 
servative; it is not a question whether 
one is for action or for inaction. Let 
me say that no one has yet denied that 
rule XIV is a valid rule. It is a rule in 
the rule book. It is there. It sets forth 
a legal procedure in the United States 
Senate. Rule XIV has been applied on 
other occasions. It is an extraordinary 
procedure, as has been indicated, for an 
unusual situation. But it is a procedure 
which is permitted under the rules of 
the Senate. 

I said earlier today that one can ar- 
gue as to whether it is desirable, and 
whether it is valid, but it is necessary 
to make up one’s mind as to whether he 
will base his case on it. 

I do not say it is the most desirable 
procedure, but I say it is a valid proce- 
dure. I further say that it is being used 
because for years the United States Sen- 
ate has been the tomb, the graveyard, 
the burial ground of proposed civil-rights 
legislation. 

No Senator has been more tolerant on 
this point than has the junior Senator 
from Minnesota. I remember last year, 
when I had to break with my dearest 
friends over a discharge petition. I was 
told, “This is no time to use a discharge 
petition. If you use a discharge petition 
to try to discharge the committee, you 
are going to interrupt consideration of 
important legislation.” That was true. 
I responded to what I thought was a 
reasonable argument. I broke with 
friends. I took my fair share of abuse. 
I am perfectly willing to take the abuse, 
because when one engages in politics, 
that is a part of the price one must pay. 

I have said to my friends that the time 
has come for the Senate to act on civil 
rights. I have said privately and pub- 
licly that I for one am through with de- 
lay, inaction, explanations, and procras- 
tination. I am through with all the 
rationalizations which have been used. 

Civil-rights bills were introduced on 
the first day of the first session of the 
85th Congress. Civil-rights bills have 
been introduced by the half dozen or 
more. The very same civil-rights bill 
which passed the House of Representa- 
tives was introduced, word for word, in 
the Senate. That bill has been before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee for 
months. Bills similar to this were before 
the Judiciary Committee in the 84th 
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Congress. Bills similar to this bill were 
before the Judiciary Committee in the 
83d Congress, and in the 82d Congress. 
I know, because Isponsored them. ‘They 
were word for word with this bill. We 
speak about the President’s Commission 
on Civil Rights. That is just about as 
new as Ben Franklin’s Almanac. I intro- 
duced that bill in 1949. It has not been 
acted upon. 

Hearings? More hearings have been 
held on that bill and similar proposals 
than there are pebbles on the beach. We 
have had other civil-rights bills on the 
calendar. 

‘I say most respectfully to my col- 
leagues that on two occasions, at least, 
when I was a member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, we spent 
months developing a bill called “Equality 
of Opportunity in Employment.” It 
was a type of fair employment practices 
bill, giving to the States the authority to 
carry out the program, giving to the 
municipalities the authority to carry out 
the program, and taking away from the 
Federal Government complete super- 
vision and giving to local and regional 
units an opportunity to administer it. 
Did it get anywhere? It got on the 
calendar. That is where it died. 

I did not hear anyone say, “This. is 
dangerous, because it got on the calen- 
dar.” It got on the calendar through 
the committee. It got as far as the 
calendar, period. 

I say to the Senate that those who are 
today arguing that the proposed proce- 
dure under rule XIV is unusual, and that 
it opens up a Pandora’s box, do not come 
with very clean hands in terms of action 
on legislation in the field of civil rights. 

Action has not taken place. 

I have examined the rules. I am not 
one who engages in debates on Rules of 
the Senate. At least I do not do so ordi- 
narily. I recognize that most of the rules 
are not applied too rigidly, but when we 
are faced with a difficult situation or 
controversy, the rules are applied rigidly 
and firmly and, I trust, always equitably. 
I might not like rule XIV if it were ap- 
plied to a bill to which I personally was 
opposed. Iam human. I have my preju- 
dices. I have my likes and dislikes. It is 
entirely possible that if this rule were 
applied to a bill to which I had serious 
opposition I would argue against the use 
of the rule, saying many of the things 
which have been said here today, but 
that still would not mean that the rule 
was not valid. 

I do not like some aspects of 
rule XXII. Let me say that before the 
present rule XXII was adopted it was 
necessary, apparently, to revise the 
former rule on cloture. Someone 
thought that it had a loophole in it, 
and that person thought about it and 
made it a reality. Therefore we tried to 
revise the rule on cloture. We adopted 
a compromise which was supposed to 
remedy a loophole. Instead, we built a 
tunnel in the rules of the Senate. 

I have heard argument after argu- 
ment made about how we ought to pro- 
ceed through the Rules Committee. I 
have always argued that way myself. 
I think the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration may at long last come forth 
with a rule. We have waited a long 
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time. However, rule XXII has been a 
sacred cow. It has been a sacred monu- 
ment. Rule XXII has denied a major- 
ity of the Senate, and even has denied 
a minority of the Senate on occasions, 
opportunity to obtain action. 

Rule XIV was not repealed, according 
to my judgment, by the amendment to 
rule XXV. Rule XXV, as I said earlier, 
applies to the jurisdiction of commit- 
tees. Rule XXV is explicitly set forth in 
the Reorganization Act, and it says if a 
bill relates to the certain items, it shall 
be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, for example. The 
Legislative Reorganization Act does not 
say one word about repealing rule XIV. 
However, the Reorganization Act does 
say that rule XXV is amended. It says 
specifically that rule X of the House is 
amended, as is also rule XI and rule XII 
of the House. 

I say to my friends in the Senate, who 
contend that rule XXV supersedes rule 
XIV that the burden of proof is indeed 
upon them. Of course, the rules which 
were changed by the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act were changed specifically 
by direct reference, and not by innuendo 
or indirection. The only question one 
can ask is, Does rule XXV supersede 


rule XIV because the two are 
inconsistent? 
I think the truth is that rule XIV 


stays intact. 

‘There has been some argument made 
today that the procedure suggested 
would deny the Judiciary Committee 
judgment on the House bill. 

Let us take a look at that argument. 
I repeat—and I believe the record will 
bear me out—that there is a bill kefore 
the committee upon which hearings 
have been held. It is a bill which is 
identical with the bill which was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, 
upon which hearings were held by the 
House committee and which was passed 
by the House. Has the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary heard all the facts 
that ought to be heard on the so-called 
administration’s civil-rights bill? 

If there is any more evidence to be 
obtained, I wish somebody would bring 
it forth. Hearings, hearings, hearings, 
and hearings. Testimony at great 
length. The Committee on the Judiciary 
has not been denied the opportunity 
to make a judgment on any bill. The 
Committee on the Judiciary, I regret to 
say, has refused to make a judgment on 
a bill; it has not been denied the op- 
portunity. It simply has not judged— 
and justice delayed, gentlemen, is jus- 
tice denied. I repeat: Justice delayed is 
justice denied. 

The rules have been used in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. The rules have been 
applied in the Judiciary Committee. I 
am not complaining about the fact that 
the committee has applied the rules. I 
am happy the commiitee has applied 
the rules. But I say to my friends who 
have applied the rules in the Judiciary 
Committee that some of us do not like 
it. The committee has been meticulous 
about the detail it has followed in the 
application of the rules, which has de- 
layed action, but the committee has ap- 
plied the rules. Now we are applying the 
rules. It is just that simple. 
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Someone may say, “Well, that does 
not seem to be very kind.” I am not 
personal about this. This is not a mat- 
ter of being kind; it is a matter of being 
fair. What is fair? ‘To apply the law, 
as the law is written, with equity, with 
equal application, to friend and foe 
alike. 

As I said earlier, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has prided itself upon a meticu- 
lous application of the rules, including 
the rule governing the ascertain- 
ment of a quorum, covering the neces- 
sity of the representative of a commit- 
tee coming before the Senate and asking 
unanimous consent to have the right to 
meet, including the designation of the 
day upon which a committee meets, and 
the right of a member of the commit- 
tee to interrogate witnesses. I am not 
complaining about that. It is simply a 
matter of record. I have heard mem- 
bers of the committee, including its dis- 
tinguished chairman, say that not a 
rule of the committee has been abro- 
gated. 

I have even heard it said that one of 


the rules of the committee is that be- 


fore any bill can be reported, the At- 
torney General or the Bureau of the 
Budget must give a cost analysis of what 
is involved in the bill. I believe that 
is a rule of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, if I am not mistaken. I believe 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin once asked that there be a rule in 
the committee that before bills were re- 
ported there be some estimate of what 
the cost would be. If I am wrong in 
my statement concerning the sponsor- 
ship of that request, I will correct the 
RecorpD accordingly. But that is a rule 
of the committee, and that rule can be 
applied. 

The Senate has rule XIV. Is the 
Committee on the Judiciary to be denied 
the right to pass judgment on the House 
bill? If no House bill had ever been 
before the committee—and I do not 
mean the number of the bill; I mean 
the substance—then the answer could 
be made; yes. But I submit to any rea- 
sonable person that the substance, the 
details, the articles, the provision, the 
penalties—every part of the House bill 
which is now lying on the desk of the 
Presiding Officer has been before the 
Committee on the Judiciary all year 
long. 

Also, I may say most respectfully, there 
are hardly any secrets about what is in 
the bill. 

I have also heard Senators say there 
need to be committee hearings on the 
bill. Committee hearings on the bill? 
Perhaps more hearings are needed. If 
so, and if it is the judgment of the United 
States Senate that there be more hear- 
ings, it takes only a quorum, a majority 
of the Senate, to get them. A majority 
of the Senate can get the bill off the 
calendar and have it sent to the com- 
mittee, if the Senate feels there is a 
need for hearings. 

I do not think anyone is being stam- 
peded here. There are many Senators 
who have never shown any tendency to 
be stampeded about anything. They 
have shown themselves—and I say this 
respectfully—to be men of stature, of 
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character, of stability, of sound judg- 
ment. They are not going to be stam- 
peded. But if a majority of the Senate 
feel that a civil-rights bill which is 
placed on the calendar ought to go to 
committee, so that more information can 
be obtained on the subject, all that is 
necessary is to have a majority of the 
Senate so vote, and the bill will go to 
the committee. 

I have been told that what we are 
doing is disciplining the committee be- 
fore the committee has had a chance to 
act on the bill. No, I cannot agree with 
that. I do not think we are disciplining 
the Judiciary Committee. I think what 
We are saying to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee is, “You have had not only months, 
you have had years, and you are un- 
willing to act, for some reason we can- 
not quite understand.” 

There is another procedure provided 
in the rules of the Senate, and that pro- 
cedure undoubtedly was put there simply 
because of this very situation, but if the 
committee does not want to act, there is 
a way to get action. 

Someone may say, “You can discharge 
the committee.” If the Senate wants 
to discharge the committee, it can dis- 
charge the committee any time after it 
sends the bill to the committee. It is 
not necessary to wait 5 months. The 
Senate can discharge the committee the 
next day after it sends a bill to the 
committee. 

Does it make the situation any more 
fair, simply because a committee is dis- 
charged? 

When we talk about expediency or 
fairness, how do we judge? What is 
fair? That is fair which is right. What 
is right in this body? Right in this body 
is to permit every subject to have ade- 
quate explanaton and discussion, and 
ultimately to permit a majority to act 
one way or the other. 

I have not been pressured by the 
NAACP or the ADA—not one bit. As a 
matter of fact, I have taken more heat 
from both organizations in recent 
months than have many other Members 
of the Senate. Maybe I have taken a lot 
of it because I have been their friend. 
Sometimes friends have a way of punish- 
ing one another. 

I say to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People that 
if their patience has run out, I can well 
understand why. Many of their fine 
members have suffered indignities which 
no American citizen should have to suf- 
fer. If the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People thinks 
rule XIV ought to be applied, I can un- 
derstand why. That organization has 
been under severe attack, and that or- 
ganization says the time is at hand for 
action; and this is a means to obtain 
action, not illegally, not by an irrespon- 
sible means, but by a legal, responsible 
means provided for in rule XIV of the 
Rules of the United States Senate. 

So far as the ADA is concerned, I, too, 
am one of its officers. I think it is no 
secret that on occasion this great organi- 
zation has seen fit to chastise me, and 
perhaps properly so. Perhaps I did not 
understand why at the moment, but their 
judgment undoubtedly was better than 
mine. 
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All I can say, as the Lord is my judge, 
is that not once has either organization 
written to me or telephoned to me within 
the last 3 months, much less the last 3 
days, telling me what to do about the 
bill. What is more, if they had, I would 
have proceeded to do what I thought 
should be done anyhow. Ihave split with 
those organizations before, as has the 
Senator from Oregon, and we shall do it 
again, if we think we need to. After all, 
each of us has a vote here, and that vote 
is worth all the respect and trust one can 
give to it. But I do not want organiza- 
tions to appear as if they were going to 
tell us what to do, particularly when 
those organizations have not told this 
Senator. 

It was just suggested to me that I 
should mention the title of the bill and 
the number. 

The number of the bill is H. R. 6127. 
Whatisit? Itis: 

An act to provide means of further secur- 
ing and protecting the civil rights of persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 


The bill has several titles. 


Part I—Establishment of the Commission 
on Civil Rights. 


That, by the way, is a commission 
which many of my colleagues have spon- 
sored in the Senate on other occasions. 
The next part of the bill is: 

Part II—To provide for an additional As- 
sistant Attorney General. 


He is to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

The next part of the bill is: 

Part II—To strengthen the civil-rights 

statutes, and for other purposes. 


The next part of the bill is: 


Part IV—To provide means of further 
securing and protecting the right to vote. 


Mr. President, I conclude on this 
theme. I have repeated it over and over 
again. There are two courses of action 
in the Senate, two courses, we might say, 
of argument. One group talks of Senate 
rules and trial by jury. That is one 
group. Their theme is Senate rules and 
trial by jury. 

HUBERT HUMPHREY talks about the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
right to vote. 

Both subjects are contained in this 
document, the Senate Manual. Sena- 
tors can take their choice. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is every bit as explicit as rule XIV or rule 
XXV. The Constitution is a pretty im- 
portant document, and it is being vio- 
lated. What does the Constitution pro- 
vide? The amendments to the Consti- 
tution are much more sacred than are 
the rules of the Senate, because the rules 
of the Senate are only designed to effec- 
tuate the Constitution. 

I read again what I read in the Senate 
on Monday of this week. The 15th 
amendment provides: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 


I submit that this country is replete 
with evidence that the 15th amendment 
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is being violated. If it takes the appli- 
cation of rule XIV to make the 15th 
amendment become alive, then I am for 
applying rule XIV, because both are legal 
procedures in the United States Senate. 

The 14th amendment is known as the 
due-process amendment. We have 
heard a great deal about due process in 
the Senate. Iam in favor of due proc- 
ess in the Senate. But I am not in favor 
of illegal procedure in this body. I sub- 
mit that due process under the Consti- 
tution of the United States is being 
denied to thousands of our citizens. 
Even if it is necessary to use rule XIV— 
which may not be as comfortable and 
charitable as the customary practices of 
this body—I am prepared to use it. I 
do not say that I like rule XIV as well 
as I like rule XXV. I do not. But I 
do not like the way the bills have been 
bottled up. Cn other occasions I have 
advocated that bills I disliked be taken 
from committee and placed on the cal- 
endar. If a majority of my colleagues 
wish to have this bill placed on the cal- 
endar, under rule XIV, and if then they 
decide to have the bill taken off the cal- 
endar, I shall respect their judgment. 

But I submit that the time has ar- 
rived for the Members of the Senate lit- 
erally to purge themselves of this block 
in their body politic—namely, the re- 
fusal to act on basic civil-rights pro- 
posals. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have listened with 
great interest to the speech of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. I 
wish to ask him whether I am correct in 
stating that rule XIV has been in effect 
in the Senate ever since the Senate was 
first organized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am informed by 
the Parliamentarian that it has been, in 
part. Iam informed that section 4 came 
into the rule on January 16, 1877. 

Mr. CLARK. However, is it not true 
that from the very first days of the Sen- 
ate, it was the custom for the Senate 
from time to time to consider bills with- 
out having them referred to committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that is 
true. On the other hand, I wish to say 
that the volume of legislative proposals 
we now have to handle literally compels 
the use of the committee system, except 
in an extraordinary situation in which 
it is found that the committee system 
does not function. In such a situation, 
there is more than one way to correct a 
committee system which does not func- 
tion. One way is to discharge the com- 
mittee from the further consideration of 
the bill. However, I submit that is not 
the only way. The other way to take 
care of such inaction by a committee is 
to invoke rule XIV. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota agree that rule XIV or 
its predecessor has been used on count- 
less occasions, since the earliest days of 
the Senate, in order to have bills consid- 
ered without first being referred to a 
committee? Does not the Senator from 
Minnesota also agree that the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois {[Mr. 
Douc.as] has previously listed for the 
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Record innumerable instances in which 
that has been done? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that is 
correct. But even if rule XIV had been 
used only once before, I still have no apol- 
ogies for favoring its use now. I do not 
think it should be used all the time, any 
more than I believe that every time one 
has a stomach ache, he should have an 
operation. But when a severe stomach 
ache develops, and when the doctor states 
that the only way to save the patients 
life is to have a surgical operation, there 
had better be an operation. 

In the present case, the only way to 
obtain Senate action on civil-rights pro- 
posed legislation seems to be to make use 
of rule XIV. Incidentally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not say favorable action; I 
hav? no crystal ball to use, in order to 
learn how my colleagues will vote on this 
measure. I wish to see favorable action 
taken on civil rights proposed legisla- 
tion; but certainly the Senate should at 
least have a chance to act, whether fa- 
vorably or unfavorably. 

However, in the case of civil-rights 
proposals, the fact is that the Senate has 
been denied an opportunity even to have 
the issue brought to the floor of the Sen- 
ate. This is the first time the issue has 
been. brought to the floor of the Senate 
for years; and now the Senate is arguing 
procedure, rather than substance. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Minnesota agrees with the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
namely, that if rule XIV were to be in- 
voked again, I understand that has been 
done many times in the past, legislative 
chaos would be created in this body. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Earlier today, 
when I stated that the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act is of relatively new vin- 
tage—namely, 1948; and long before 
then we had rule XIV—TI said that rule 
XIV has not resulted in chaos. It has 
not been abused. It did not destroy the 
committee system. It did not threaten 
free enterprise; it did not overthrow the 
Republic; it did not diminish democracy. 
It did not have all the political horns 
and hobgoblins we are now hearing 
about. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Minnesota will agree that 
if all bills were referred to committees, 
and if the committees acted with reason- 
able promptness on the bills and reported 
them to the calendar, it would not be 
necessary to invoke rule XIV, in order to 
enable the Senate to follow orderly pro- 
cedure with reference to bills of the nor- 
mal type. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree. 

Furthermore, if rule XIV needs to be 
amended, that matter can be taken up 
with the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. But is it not interesting 
that although there has been a great deal 
of hassle and argument about the mak- 
ing of changes in other rules of the Sen- 
ate, not until this civil-rights measure 
came along did we hear anything about 
the need for the making of a change in 
rule XIV. Many Members of the Senate 
are experts on the subject of its rules. 
However, during the more than 8 years 
that I have been a Member of the Senate 
never before have I heard Senators argue 
that rule XIV should be changed. There 
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have been such arguments about rule 
XXII; but, despite them, rule XXII goes 
on forever, like Old Man River, the Mis- 
sissippi; and rule XXII is still a part of 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. As a lawyer, it is very 
dificult for me to understand how it 
could be successfully contended before 
any judge that it was impossible to have 
both rule XXV and rule XIV construed 
together, or how it would be possible to 
reach what to me would be the incred- 
ible conclusion that the Legislative Re- 
organization Act repeals rule XIV, either 
in whole or in part. It seems clear to me 
that, instead, the two rules can easily be 
construed together. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Minnesota will yield a further minute 
to me, I should like to observe that in 
my judgment if it were now to be de- 
cided that section 4 of rule XIV is null 
and void, by reason of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, then the Senate would have 
taken the unprecedented action of doing 
away with an unambiguous and often- 
used rule, which has constantly been in 
effect since the earliest days of this body. 
I hope the Senate will not do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
Shall conciude by saying that there is 
now great concern about the procedures 
of the Senate. However, the Senate 
must realize that its procedures come 
into disrepute when they completely 
nullify the taking of action. The pro- 
cedures which Senators should be wor- 
ried about are those which make it im- 
possible for the Senate to have an oppor- 
tunity to act, or those which make it 
impossible for a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate even to have an op- 
portunity to vote on a measure of this 
sort. In the past, the procedures of the 
Senate have been abused, in the case of 
the civil-rights issue; and in my judg- 
ment it is not fitting and proper to put 
the civil-rights issue into another deep 
freeze, and then to have to blast it out 
by means of a motion to discharge the 
committee from the further considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. President, the majority leader has 
just said to me, “If you want to have 
action taken, I suggest that you desist 
now, and then we will get action.” 

‘Therefore, Mr. President, I shall 
desist. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
take issue with Senators who state that 
the Senate should vote against the pro- 
cedure or course of action proposed by 
the Senator from California [Mr: KNOW- 
LAND]. Some Senators have stated that 
such procedure will not be liberal pro- 
cedure. I wish to point out something 
that I have found in the course of my 
research on this matter. 

Some Senators have stated that if the 
bill is not referred to committee, an illib- 
eral procedure will have been followed. 
I wish to point out that the mother of 
parliaments does not refer many meas- 
ures to committee; and especially—and 
perhaps there is very great significance 
in this case, as applied to the delibera- 
tions of the Senate—the mother of par- 
liaments does not refer a measure to 
committee “where it is likely to be a 
pure formality.” 
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It seems to me, Mr. President, that if 
anything has been demonstrated in the 


course of this debate, it is that a ref- 


erence to a Senate committe of a civil- 
rights bill which has been passed by 
the House of Representatives is likely to 
be a mere formality, in that the bill will 
die there, as other civil-rights bills have 
died. On the other hand, I want this 
civil-rights bill to live, not to die. 

It is a fact that the procedure we 
may employ in invoking rule XIV is un- 
usual. Nevertheless, it is lawful. I think 
that point has been brought out during 
the debate. Rule XIV is being invoked 
because rule XXII has regularly been 
used in a way which is unusual, but 
lawful. 

So, Mr. President, I think it is the 
course of liberalism not only to deliber- 
ate and to debate, but it is also the course 
of liberalism to decide. So I feel that in 
taking the position we are taking in ref- 
erence to this matter, where we are try- 
ing to bring the Senate to the point of 
decision, it is just as liberal a point of 
view as is the right to deliberate, de- 
bate, and take a vote. 

Finally, one thing this may very well 
do. I have no doubt we shall have a vote. 
I think it might interest my colleagues 
to see what the world thinks about this. 
We come into this Chamber and discuss 
questions back and forth, and sometimes 
lose sight of what is going on outside. 
I have in my hand a very interesting car- 
toon which appeared in the New York 
Daily Mirror. It shows two gentlemen, 
obviously Senators, arguing, the whole 
black and yellow world looking on. The 
words under the cartoon are, “The 
shouts heard ’round the world.” 

It seems to me if we do have a vote, 
and we probably shall have, at least one 
thing will be clear. It will show that the 
majority of the Senate wants to act on 
a civil-rights bill in this session. That is 
vitally important, and for this reason. I 
think those who wouid engage in pro- 
tracted debate to such an extent as not 
to give the Senate an opportunity to vote 
on a civil-rights bill in this session would 
be doing it in the teeth of what has been 
one of their dearest arguments—that it 
is very necessary that they do debate, 
to prevent us from doing something we 
really do not want to do. I think it is 
high time we demonstrated, by a con- 
vincing majority, that we want to do it, 
and want to do it in this session. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the Sen- 
ator from Illinois wish to be recognized? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall be very brief. 
I doubt that anything can be contributed 
to this discussion unless it sounds in a 
personal experience. Some allusion has 
been made—and I address myself par- 
ticularly to you, Mr. President—to 
whether or not rule XXV, one way or 
another, impaired or repealed rule XIV 
or any part of it. 

I served on the Joint Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress, which 
was organized in 1945. That joint com- 
mittee consisted of 6 Members of the 
House and 6 Members of the Senate. 
Only one House Member who served on 
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that committee is still in the House of 
Representatives. Three Members of the 
Senate who served on that committee 
are presently serving in the Senate. One 
was the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUssELL], one was the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and the 
third was myself. 

I recall, Mr. President, my interest in 
the concurrent resolution to provide for 
the reorganization of the legislative 
branch, and the difficulty we had in se- 
curing a hearing, in the first instance, 
on that resolution in the 79th Congress. 
There was a good deal of anxiety and 
fear, certainly in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that the committee was going 
to tamper with the rules. There was a 
fear it was going to tamper with the 
procedure either in the House or in the 
Senate. It was as a result of that appre- 
hension and anxiety that there was in- 
corporated in the resolution, before it 
was considered on the floor of the House, 
the language which the minority leader 
read today to the Senate. That lan- 
guage was found in section 2, and it 
reads: 

That nothing in this concurrent resolution 
shall be construed to authorize the commit- 
tee to make any recommendation with re- 
spect to the rules, parliamentary procedures, 
practices, and/or precedents of either House 
or the consideration of any matter on the 
floor of the House. 


That was written into the concurrent 
resolution simply because of the anxiety 
that a good many Members entertained 
that the committee was going to tamper 
with the rules of procedure. 

After 2 years of effort, first under the 
chairmanship of Senator Maloney, of 
Connecticut, and later under the chair- 
manship of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Follette], we finally brought 
forth the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
which contained a number of titles. One 
title dealt with tort claims. One dealt 
with bridge bills. One dealt with com- 
pensation and retirement pay of Mem- 
bers of Congress. One dealt with 
streamlining the committee organization 
of the House and Senate. 

I think I attended my full share of the 
hearings, and I know the Senator from 
Georgia attended the hearings very dili- 
gently, but I must recite to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia today that 
I have not the slightest recollection that 
there was any desire at any time, that 
there was ever any hope, or that there 
was ever any intimation that the Re- 
organization Act would bring about a 
modification of the rules except insofar 
as it was specifically done, and there was 
no intention of repealing any rule unless 
that was specifically done. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator has mentioned my name. I was 
a member of the reorganization commit- 
tee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 


Mr. RUSSELL. I was perhaps not so. 


diligent in attending the hearings as 
other Members may have been, but I 
was reasonably diligent. My primary 
interest in serving on the committee, I 
am frank to say, was the question of the 
rules of the Senate. I had no desire to 
go on the committee, but at the insist- 
ence of the then Senator from Alabama, 
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Mr. Bankhead, and the then Senator 
from Tennessee, Mr. McKellar, I did go 
on the committee. They thought I had 
some little familiarity with the rules of 
the Senate. 

The Senator is correct in saying that 
the authorization for the committee did 
carry language that it was not author- 
ized to touch a rule. When we got into 
the question of the rules, we had to come 
back and canvass the Senate to ascertain 
if there was any objection to going as 
far as we went with the rules. I would 
be less than frank if I did not say some 
of the concern of those who were inter- 
ested in my service on the committee was 
lest rule XXII be amended to invoke a 
gag rule by a simple majority of Sen- 
ators voting. I watched that phase of 
the proceedings very carefully. I did not 
understand, after we had written the 
rule, that we were doing anything that 
would impair the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittees. Indeed, if anything caused us 
concern and trouble and research, it was 
spelling that out, and then going care- 
fully over it to see that we had properly 
correlated, under the names of each com- 
mittee, the questions over which they had 
jurisdiction. 

If the Senator will recall, the bill went 
somewhat further with the Senate com- 
mittee reorganization than it did with 
reorganization of committees of the 
House. The Senate Members spent hours 
in order to be sure every committee had 
its work properly described in the body 
of the rule. While there was no great 
issue—I do not recall it was ever men- 
tioned—that the act was going to im- 
pinge on rule XIV or any other rule by 
name, we were concerned with the status- 
of-committee provision; and the Reor- 
ganization Act contains, in title I, the 
language that the title is written, “As an 
exercise of the rulemaking power,” and 
if there is any conflict with the existing > 
rules, the act shall stand in the stead of 
the existing rule. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, while 
I was not a Member of the Senate at 
that time, I must say in all candor to 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Georgia, that I have not the slight- 
est recollection that rule XIV was ever 
mentioned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not state it was 
ever mentioned. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Nor was any other 
rule mentioned specifically by number 
in the discussion in the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Where we modified 
rules, Mr. President, we specifically 
stated so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As to the House rules. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And also the Senate 
rules. When we modified a rule with 
respect to appropriations we said, “Rule 
XVI of the Senate rules shall þe 
amended.” When we modified rule 
XXV, we said specifically, “Rule XXV 
shall be amended.” When we amended 
rule X of the House we recited specifi- 
cally, in the Reorganization Act, “Rule X 
shall be amended.” And the same was 
true with rule XI, and so on. 

While the word “shall” was used as a 
referral word and appears in rule XXV, 
I think the plain fact of the matter is 
that nowhere in the English language 
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could we find a word to do what we 
wanted to do with respect to the jur- 
‘isdiction of committees. We could not 
say “may,” because then in every case 
there would have to be an interpreta- 
tion or a determination as to whether 
a particular bill went to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or 
wherever it might go. We could not 
very well say “must.” “Shall” was the 
only word in the English language to 
use. In employing that word there was 
no intent, insofar as I recall—and I must 
freely confess I am drawing in large 
part on memory—nor was there any 
desire with respect to the jurisdiction 
of committees, to modify or change any 
other rule of the Senate or of the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois was a very dis- 
tinguished Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at that time. I am sure he 
will agree, insofar as the rulemaking 
power was exercised in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, that it was generally 
worked out as to the House rules by the 
‘Members of the House who served on 
the committee, and as to the Senate 
rules by the Members of the Senate who 
served on the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is very correct, 
I should say, but I would also say to my 
‘friend that I was a diligent member of 
‘the committee, and one could not serve 
for 2 whole years on that committee, first 
‘under Senator Maloney and then under 
Senator La Follette, day after day, week 
after week, without having some of the 
Senate rules rub off on him. One would 
have to offer a very passive resistance 
to the work of the committee not to 
receive some concept not only of the 
‘rules of the House of Representatives 
but of the Senate as well. 

: So, Mr. President, I simply offer these 
comments, as 1 of the 4 remaining 
members of a joint committee of the 
‘House and Senate, which was organized 
-in 1945, which spent a long period of 
time in study, and which finally pre- 
sented the Reorganization Act to the 
iHouse and Senate. I have no recollec- 
‚tion that there was any intent to modify 
a procedural rule of the Senate any more 
ithan there was to modify a procedural 
irule of the House. So with the greatest 
deference and respect to my esteemed 
‘and distinguished friend, the Senator 
‘from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] I do not þe- 
‘lieve that in his argument he was on 
‘good ground in contending that simply 
‘because there might have been a con- 
' flict, indirectly it might be indicated that 
‘some purpose, some sentiment, some 
‘language in rule XIV might have been 
‘modified. I could not share that con- 
,viction or that contention under any 
circumstances. I say it with the ut- 
most of deference, but based entirely 
upon 2 years of experience with the 
‘joint committee which brought forth 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is not often that I speak in the Senate, 
and then only briefly, but I should like 
to take this opportunity to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distin- 
‘guished senior Senator from the State 

| of Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], a man who, 
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incidentally, would make these United 
States a great President. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Georgia has 
pointed out well the rule of the Senate 
and the precedent of the Senate in this 
instance. It is clear that the Legislative 
Reorganization Act amended the rule of 
the Senate, and that since that time the 
Senate has taken action on a question 
which is identical to the one before the 
Senate now. Therefore, we have an es- 
tablished precedent. It is now a ques- 
tion whether the Senate will upset that 
precedent or whether it will stand by it. 
I should like to see the United States 
Senate gain the reputation of standing 
by its decisions, which would be unlike 
the reputation of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

We know what the Supreme Court is 
doing today. Only a short while ago 
they reversed a decision handed down 
last year. And almost every time they 
meet to hand down decisions the lawyers 
of the country wonder what the law is 
going to be. They feel unsafe in advis- 
ing their clients. They do not know 
what the law is any more. It is unfor- 
tunate the Supreme Court does not fol- 
low the Latin legal phrase, stare decisis, 
which means to stand by previous deci- 
sions. 

I hope that the United States Senate 
will stand by its previous decision, the 
precedent which it has already estab- 
lished in a case of this kind. 

The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I believe, said 
he introduced a civil-rights bill in 1949 
and that is the last he has heard from 
it. That is fine. The country is better 
off. 

I am wondering tonight, as I stand 
before the Senate, if this were not a civil- 
rights bill would we be considering this 
question? I am wondering if some per- 
sons have made up their minds that this 
bill must be passed, even if it means 
changing the procedure of the United 
States Senate? 

I am wondering if they have arrived 
at the conclusion that the end justifies 
the means? 

I hope the Senate will not upset its 
precedents. It would be a dangerous 
step, in my judgment, to do that. It 
would be dangerous, Mr. President, be- 
cause important legislation comes before 
us. This is a bill of great importance, 
one of the most controversial bills, prob- 
ably, that has ever come before this body. 
Are we going to bypass a committee and 
not let this bill go to the committee, 
where it can be considered? 

There is a remedy for getting a bill out 
of a committee if the Senate feels the 
committee is holding it unduly. Why not 
follow that procedure? Why place this 
bill on the calendar immediately? 

I again ask, if this were not a civil- 
rights bill would we be even considering 
the question we are considering on this 
occasion? Ido not believe the end justi- 
fies the means or in following such a 
procedure as is proposed because if the 
Senate establishes such a precedent it 
will come back to haunt us in years to 
come, 
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Mr. President, there has been some- 
thing said about majorities, and that the 
majority ought to rule. Majorities do 
not always rule. It is better that they 
do not always rule. 

Our Constitution lays down the prin- 
ciple. If the President of the United 
States vetoes a bill, it takes a two-thirds 
vote of the Congress to override his veto. 
A majority does not control in that in- 
stance. Even though a considerable 
number above a majority might favor 
passing a bill, if the President of the 
United States should veto a bill it would 
take a two-thirds vote to override the 
veto and put the bill on the statute 
books. 

If we attempt to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States a majority does 
not rule. It takes two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress to submit a Consti- 
tutional amendment to the States of the 
Nation, and it requires ratification by 
three-fourths of the State legislatures of 
the several States before an amendment 
oe a part of the organic law of the 

and. 

Majorities are sometimes safe, and 
sometimes not. But it is my prediction 
that this bill, if it is finally passed, will 
flare back into the faces of the very peo- 
ple for whose benefit it is intended. 

Speaking of civil rights, the greatest 
civil rights the people of this country 
have are those which are contained in 
the Constitution. The Bill of Rights is 
the finest system of civil rights any citi- 
zen could desire. The Bill of Rights 
guarantees all the precious rights that 
have made this country the greatest na- 
tion on the face of the earth, with the 
highest standard of living; the Nation 
which has the highest income per capita 
of any nation in the world; a Nation 
which has the finest schools and the 
finest churches; a Nation which has more 
automobiles, more radios, more televi- 
sions, and a higher standard of living in 
every way than any other country in the 
world. 

If all of these proposals are so impera- 
tive, how did our Nation make such prog- 
ress? How did our citizens attain the 
heights they have attained? I say that 
the Constitution of the United States is 
the greatest civil-rights document that 
the people of this country could desire. 

Mr. President, I shall not take more 
time. I congratulate the great Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] for his pres- 
entation of this question. 

I also commend the conclusion reached 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
in his recommendation that the Senate 
should not bypass the committee, but 
should send the bill to the committee, 
where it can be considered line by line 
and paragraph by paragraph, to be fol- 
lowed by a recommendation by the com- 
mittee to the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. ; 

Mr. RUSSELL. With great humility I 
wish to thank the Senator from South, 
Carolina for his kind remarks about me. | 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s compliments, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Isuggest the 


absence of a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 


will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
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names: 

Goldwater Morton 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murray 
Barrett Hennings Neuberger 
Beall Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Bennett Hill Pastore 
Bible Holland Potter 
Bricker Hruska Purtell 
Bush Humphrey Revercomb 
Butler Ives Robertson 
Byrd Jackson Russell 
Carlson Javits Saltonstall 
Carroll Jenner Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Ciark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Flanders McClellan Young 
Frear McNamara 
Fulbright Morse 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 

is present. 


The question before the Senate is the 
point of order which has been raised by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. As the Senator from California 
[Mr. Know.tanp] pointed out in the de- 
bate on a similar issue in 1948, two in- 
terpretations of the rules of the Senate 
are possible. In the opinion of the Chair 
the rules should be amended to clarify 
this question. Until this is done, it is the 
responsibility of the Chair to interpret 
the rules as fairly as possible. 

If rule XXV is interpreted as requir- 
ing mandatory referral of all bills to the 
committee on which jurisdiction is con- 
ferred by the rule, it is directly in con- 
flict with paragraph 4 of rule XIV, 
which clearly contemplates possible Sen- 
ate action without referral to commit- 
tee. - 

If this interpretation is accepted, it 
can logically be argued, as it has been 
argued today, that since rule XXV was 
adopted after rule XIV, it supersedes 
those provisions of rule XIV which are 
in conflict with it. 

However, the Reorganization Act spe- 
cifically provided, in section 101a, that 
the rules contemplated by it should su- 
persede other rules only to the extent 
that they are inconsistent therewith. 
Since the act did not expressly amend 
rule XIV, as it did rules XXV and rule 
XVI, and since the legislative history of 
the act indicates no discussion of, and 
therefore no expressed intent to super- 
sede rule XIV, it is the responsibility of 
the Chair to determine whether rule XXV 
can be interpreted in such a way that it 
will not be inconsistent with paragraph 
4 of rule XIV. 

The Chair believes that such an inter- 
pretation is both possible and reasona- 
ble. Rule XIV sets forth the procedure 
to be followed in referring bills to com- 
mittee. On the other hand, rule XXV 
defines the jurisdiction. of committees 
over bills when they are referred to 
committee. 


The mandatory provisions of rule 
XXV can be interpreted, therefore, to 
be limited in their application to mean 
only that if a bill is to be referred to a 
committee at all, it shall be referred to 
the committee to which jurisdiction is 
assigned by the rule. 

In the Chair’s opinion, rule XXV does 
not require mandatory referral of all bills 
to committee, and, therefore, does not 
supersede paragraph 4 of rule XIV. 

It does not follow, however, that if 
rule XXV Coes not require referral, an 
objection filed under rule XIV will auto- 
matically send the bill to the calendar 
without consideration being given to the 
question of referral. 

It will be noted that the language of 
paragraph 4, rule XIV, provides that 
an objection to further proceedings is in 
order, not immediately after the second 
reading, but only after the bill shall have 
received second reading “without being 
referred to a committee.” 

This language must be read in con- 
junction with paragraph 3 of rule XIV, 
which provides that “no bill or joint reso- 
lution shall be committed or amended 
until it shall have been read twice, after 
which it may be referred to committee.” 

Both paragraphs 3 and 4 of rule XIV 
contemplate that before a Senator can, 
by objection following second reading of 
a bill, prevent any further proceedings, 
with the result that the bill is placed on 
the calendar, an opportunity should be 
afforded to the Sente to refer the bill 
to committee, if it so desires under para- 
graph 3 of rule XIV. 

The Senate should not be denied, by 
the action of one Senator, the power to 
refer a bill to committee after second 
reading, which is conferred by para- 
graph 3 of rule XIV. 

How can the right of the Senate to 
decide whether a bill should be referred 
to committee be protected? 

In the opinion of the Chair, the fol- 
lowing procedure, based on Senate prece- 
dents, accomplishes that objective. 

In the absence of objection. after sec- 
ond reading of a bill, it will, under the 
long-established practice of the Senate, 
be immediately referred to the commit- 
tee designated by the provisions of 
rule XXV. 

If objection is made under paragraph 
4 of rule XIV and a point of erder is not 
raised against the objection, the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. This was the 
procedure which the Senate followed in 
the consideration of H. R. 5992, the Tide- 
lands case. 

The Senate, in effect, by failing to raise 
a point of order, waived its right to refer 
the bill to committee. 

If when a Senator attempts to invoke 
paragraph 4, rule XIV, a point of order 
is raised on the ground that the bill 
should be referred to committee—and 
that is the practical effect of the point of 
order raised by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUssELL]—the Chair can de- 
cide the point of order or submit it to the 
Senate for decision, as did the President 
pro tempore, Mr. Vandenberg, in 1948 in 
a similar case. 

It is the Chair’s opinion that the point 
of order is not well taken, but since the 
basic issue to be decided is not, in the 
final analysis, a procedural question but 
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the substantive question “Should the bill 
be referred?” the Chair believes that the 
proper procedure is to submit the point 
of order to the Senate under rule XX. 
If the Senate sustains the point of order, 
the bill will then be referred to the com- 
mittee designated by the provisions of 
rule XXV. This was the practical ef- 
fect of the Senate’s action on H. R. 2245, 
the oleomargarine bill. 

If the point of order is overruled, the 
Senate will have expressed its will to the 
effect that the bill should not be referred 
to committee and the bill will go on the 
calendar pursuant to paragraph 4 of 
rule XIV. 

In this way a bill can be placed on the 
calendar not as a matter of individual 
senatorial prerogative, but as a matter 
of majority policy arrived at after 
thorough consideration and debate on 
the point of order. 

In making this ruling, the Chair em- 
phasizes that the Senate in the final 
analysis has the power to make and 
amend its rules. Until paragraph 4 of 
rule XIV is expressly repealed or amend- 
ed, the foregoing interpretation, in the 
opinion of the Chair, is the one which is 
best calculated to allow a majority of the 
Senate to express its will on the issue be- 
fore it. 

The Chair therefore submits to the 
Senate the question: Is the point of order 
of the Senator from Georgia well taken? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have the yeas and nays on this 
question? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there- 
was a good deal of disorder in the Cham- 
ber, which led me to believe that the 
Vice President’s ruling did not clearly 
decide this point. Did the Vice Presi- 
dent sustain the point of order, or did 
he overrule it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
indicated that in this instance, because 
the practical effect of voting on the point 
of order is a decision on a substantive 
matter, it was proper for the Chair to 
submit the question to the Senate, rather 
than have the Chair rule on it. The 
Chair indicated. only that in his own 
opinion the point of order was not well 
taken, but he does not make a ruling on 
the point of order as such. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I could not follow the 
Chair all the way through. Did the 
Chair refer to the action of the Senate 
on May 4, 1948, as to whether that 
constituted any precedent in this 
matter? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
referred to those precedents, and the 
opinion which the Chair has rendered 
was designed, so far as possible, to recon- 
cile the precedents with the procedure 
which the Chair outlined. The Chair 
agrees that it is difficult to do so, but it 
is the responsibility of the Chair to do 
so if it is possible. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, the 
Chair has submitted the point of order 
to the Senate for decision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the point of order 
be sustained by the Senate under the 
ruling of the Chair, the bill will go to 
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the committee; and if the point of order 
be not sustained, it will go to the calen- 
dar. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. That is the Chair’s ruling, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have another par- 
liamentary inquiry which I desire to ad- 
dress to the Chair. The discussion has 
centered around bills which come to the 
Senate from the House of Representa- 
tives and have received first and second 
reading. I should like to inquire of the 
distinguished Vice President if the deci- 
sion would also apply equally to any bill 
or joint resolution introduced on leave 
in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tor is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So that the precedent 
that we make as to whether a bill should 
be referred to a committee or should 
go to the calendar under circumstances 
of this kind will be a rule that will guide 
the Vice President in the future? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator restate his question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the point of order 
be not sustained by the Senate, did I 
properly understand the Chair to say 
that that would be a precedent which 
would guide the Chair in the future? 
In other words, if the point of order is 
not sustained and an objection is made 
to further proceedings after the second 
reading of a bill, then the Chair would 
hold that the bill go to the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So the question is 
then submitted to the Senate to decide 
whether the precedent will be established 
of permitting the objection of a single 
Senator to carry a bill after its second 
reading to the calendar, rather than to 
have it go to committee, and that will 
apply in all cases to bills introduced in 
the Senate as well as to bills and reso- 
lutions messaged from the House of 
Representatives? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senate is about to make a very fateful 
decision, That decision will decide the 
procedures in this body until the rule 
either is amended, after action by the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, or is reversed by the action of the 
Senate itself. 

The Vice President has apprised the 
Senate of the fact that if the point of 
order be not sustained, and if a bill were 
to come from the House dealing with the 
subject of, say, atomic energy, aS was 
suggested by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] this afternoon, 
then a single objection after the second 
reading would cause the bill to bypass 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and would send the bill to the calendar. 

I wish all Senators to understand 
clearly that in voting on this question 
they are not simply voting as to whether 
the bill that is the instant subject of 
the controversy shall go to the commit- 
tee or shall go to the calendar, but they 
are voting to establish a rule which the 
- Vice President says will guide him dur- 
ing his tenure and until it is amended 
by proper procedures in the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, and in the 


The Sena- 
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Senate a rule which will say that one 
Senator can object after the second 
reading of a bill, and that the bill will 
go to the calendar. 

If the Senate votes to sustain the point 
of order that has been submitted, then 
we will have the rule that the bill will 
be referred to the appropriate committee 
either under subsection 3 of rule XIV or 
under rule XXV of the Reorganization 
Act. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the Senator saying 
that we will make a new rule to govern 
each case? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my opinion, if the 
point of order is not sustained, we will 
make a new rule, because it was the 
decision of the Senate in 1948 that bills 
should be referred to committees. That 
was the rule under which the Senate had 
operated from 1948 until the question 
was raised in the instant case. 

But the Vice President, very properly, 
very clearly, and very cogently, has 
stated that if the point of order be not 
sustained, then in the future bills which 
are introduced in the Senate and bills 
which come to the Senate from the 


House of Representatives may, after the 


second reading, by a single objection be 
placed upon the calendar, and that the 
committees thereby will be bypassed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator for yielding. I think a misun- 
derstanding of the ruling of the Vice 
President exists in the mind of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. Isay this with great 
deference, because it seems to me the 
Vice President very clearly in his ruling 
stated that the effect of our vote on the 
point of order raised by the Senator 
from Georgia was not merely a ruling 
on an interpretation of the rule, but 
rather a substantive decision that the 
bill in question should or should not go 
to committee, or should or should not 
go to the calendar. 

I think it is wrong to infer from the 
ruling that the vote here taken would 
be a precedent in any way requiring all 
bills to which a single objection should 
be made after the second reading to be 
placed on the calendar. 

I think under the ruling of the Vice 
President, the question on which we 
shall vote and decide is merely related 
to whether in this instance this bill shall 
go to a committee or go to the calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, Senators have 
been trying to eat their cake and have 
it too as long as there has been a Sen- 
ate; but no one has ever succeeded in 
doing it completely. 

I propounded a parliamentary inquiry 
to the distinguished Vice President—and 
the record will so reveal—and he ruled, 
and properly so, because the rules of the 
Senate so hold, that if the point of order 
be not sustained, then in the future, as 
to bills introduced in the Senate and 
bills messaged to the Senate from the 
House, after the second reading a single 
objection would send them to the cal- 
endar. 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It was be- 
cause I understood the colloquy to be as 
I thought the Senator from Georgia has 
stated it, and because of my deep con- 
viction that that involved a misunder- 
standing, that I raised the point I did, 
so that we might, if necessary, have a 
further clarification from the Vice Presi- 
dent on this point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be delighted 
to have the Vice President clarify it. 
The Vice President stated frankly, in 
his opinion, that there was no conflict, 
but that he was submitting the matter 
to the Senate now; and under every 
precedent we have ever had, if a point 
of order is not sustained, the Chair would 
be bound by that action in the future. 

I submit that as a parliamentary in- 
quiry to the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair’s 
statement was in answer to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, the effect of which was 
whether if an objection were made under 
paragraph 4 of rule XIV, bills introduced 
in the Senate on leave or bills coming 
over from the House could be put on 
the calendar; and the Chair indicated 
that that was the case. 

However, the Chair clearly pointed out 
in his ruling—and the Chair understood 
that the Senator from New Jersey had 
that in mind—that in any case in the 
future other Senators, just as the Sena- 
tor from Georgia did today, can, when 
a Senator objects under section 4 of rule 
XIV, raise a point of order. 

When that point of order is raised, the 
Senate will have an opportunity to de- 
cide again if the Senate desires to refer 
the bill to committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iregret that I was not 
able to follow the Vice President’s argu- 
ment; but under what rule would that 
be done? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
believes that the statement he has made 
makes it quite clear that the procedure 
which has been outlined is a proper one; 
and the Chair also suggests that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia himself has in effect 
invoked that rule today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not perfectly 
clear as to when the Senator from 
Georgia invoked that rule. 

In my opinion, under subsection 3 of 
rule XIV bills would be committed, ex- 
cept by unanimous consent. But there 
is some difference in that construction 
from the construction I understand the 
Vice President has placed on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia raised the question on the 
opinion as expressed by the Chair, as to 
whether a bill should be referred to a 
committee, and the Chair indicated, in 
his opinion, that in the future a Senator 
may raise that objection, just as the 
Senator from Georgia did today, and that 
the Senate itself will decide whether un- 
der its rules the Senate, interpreting its 
rules, desires the bill to go to a commit- 
tee, or whether it desires the provisions 
of rule XIV, paragraph 4, to operate. 

The Chair believes that leaving that 
decision to the Senate is proper under 
the circumstances and is consistent with 
the Senate precedents. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then I wili restate my 
understanding of the Vice President’s 
ruling. I raised the parliamentary in- 
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quiry because I understood from the 
way the Vice President answered that he 
had agreed with my position. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Vice President 
by his ruling, rather than establishing 
any precedent here, as on this occasion, 
undertakes to establish a precedent that 
where rule XIV is invoked, and a point 
of order is made against it, the whole 
matter should be referred to the Senate 
for determination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
indicates that, in his opinion, in view of 
the present status of the rules, this pro- 
cedure is the one best designed to carry 
out the intent of the rules and to effect 
the will of the Senate. 

Of course, in the future, a future oc- 
cupant of the Chair might not reach that 
conclusion. But this is the opinion of 
the current occupant of the Chair, and 
he believes it is a proper position. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. At this point, Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 
the Senator from Georgia has raised 
a point of order. The Chair, under 
rule XX, section 2, reading as follows— 

The Presiding Officer may submit any 
question of order for the decision of the 
Senate— 


Has submitted the point of order to 


the Senate; and, in effect, that gives the , 


Senate control in the case of the ques- 
tion as to whether, if the point of order 
is sustained, the bill in question will be 
referred to committee. If the point of 
order is not sustained, the bill will go 
to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Exactly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course that is 
wholly within the prerogatives of the 
Chair, and I do not complain that the 
Chair has submitted the question to the 
Senate. That is the course often fol- 
lowed when an interpretation of a rule 
is being made. But the interpretation 
which will be made in this case does not 
mean anything except insofar as it ap- 
plies to this bill, as I understand the 
ruling made by the Vice President, be- 
cause it will be necessary for the Senate 
to reinterpret it each time this situation 
arises. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then, Mr. President, 
I wish to point out that, in connection 
with the point of order, the question of 
whether the bill should be referred to 
committee is, of course, a debatable one. 
The Chair’s ruling may result in a means 
of ridding the Senate of the very vexing 
question which plagues it now, but cer- 
tainly it does not settle anything from 
a parliamentary standpoint. It only 
means that when the question is raised 
again, instead of having rule XXV ap- 
ply and having the bill referred to com- 
mittee, as the rule—according to my con- 
struction of it—provides, the Senate will 
embark on a prolonged debate as to 
whether the bill will go to the calendar 
or whether it will be referred to com- 
mittee. 
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This ruling may extricate the Senate 
from the present difficulty, but it does 
not fix any guiding star or any lodestar 
for the Senate to follow in future years, 
because Senators will know that in any 
case in which there is raised the question 
of whether a bill shall go to the calendar, 
and not be referred to a committee, it 
will be likely, or even certain, that on 
that issue there will be debate which will 
include debate on the merits of the ques- 
tion, as has occurred in the present 
case—including debate on great consti- 
tutional issues and on various amend- 
ments to the Constitution; and all those 
matters will be discussed before the bill 
either will be referred to committee or 
will go to the calendar; and the Senate 
will have to thresh out the issue all over 
again when the bill is finally brought up 
for consideration. In such case, the 
Senate will be beating up again a lot of 
old straw, in my opinion; that will be 
the result unless the Senate sustains the 
point of order and sends the bill to the 
committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand the 
ruling made by the distinguished Vice 
President, in the event the point of order 
of the Senator from Georgia be not sus- 
tained, the following procedure would be 
established: In any subsequent case, 
when a Senate bill is introduced or when 
a House bill comes to the Senate, and 
when the second reading is reached, if a 
point of order is raised, a simple majority 
of one in the Senate—whether a major- 
ity of a bare quorum then present or a 
majority of a larger number—will have 
the power to work its will by withhold- 
ing from committee consideration either 
the Senate bill or the House bill. Is 
that the way the Senator from Georgia 
understands the ruling the Vice Presi- 
dent has made? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about that. That was the final state- 
ment made by the Vice President in re- 
gard to his ruling. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If that be the case, 
is not the Senator from Georgia of the 
opinion that such a ruling and such an 
enforcement of the ruling in the future 
would, of necessity, work the most sweep- 
ing changes in the practices and proce- 
dures of the Senate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not only that, but it 
would be time consuming. 

If the Chair had ruled—although I am 
delighted that the Chair did not do so— 
that section 4 meant what the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovczas], the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KNow.Lanp], 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpHREY]—I do not wish to call the 
roll of the Senators who have taken that 
position; the ones I have named have 
been the most vigorous and the most ac- 
tive in that connection—have said it 
meant, the consumption of time would 
come at the other end of the calendar— 
in other words, at the time of the making 
of a motion that the bill be taken from 
the calendar and referred to committee. 

This ruling by the Vice President 
means that the time will be consumed 
when the bill is brought up for consid- 
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eration and when objection is made to 
further proceedings and when the roll is 
called on the question of whether the bill 
shall be referred to committee. 

I do not think the Senate is making a 
great deal of progress as a result of the 
statement of the Chair that he would not 
be bound to do other than what he has 
done tonight, that is to say, to refer the 
question to the Senate again, under rule 
XX. That settles nothing and gives us 
no rule at all. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. From the interpretation 
placed by the Senator from Georgia on 
the decision made by the Chair, do I 
correctly understand that if the point of 
order is not sustained, and if the bill 
goes to the calendar, in the future when 
that happens, hearings such as those 
which have been held on the Hells Can- 
yon Dam bill and other voluminous hear- 
ings would be held on the floor of the 
Senate, rather than in committee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. They would have to be 
held on the floor of the Senate by hear- 
say; Senators would have to read the 
statements which the witnesses had 
made elsewhere. Of course, the Senate 
itself does not receive witnesses; but 
Senators could obtain statements from 
expert witnesses and could bring the 
statements into the Senate Chamber and 
could read them on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in order to make a record, instead 
of having the witnesses testify in com- 
mittee, as is done in the normal course, 
under the regular procedure. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. . 
President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator from Georgia restate his point 
of order? 
` Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, although I have 
already stated it, and we must be care- 
ful that we do not prolong this proce- 
dure unduly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to have the Senator from Georgia 
restate his point of order, as the foun- 
dation for a question I wish to ask. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The point of order 
was that rule XXV of the Senate, re- 
quiring the reference of bills, super- 
sedes and annuls paragraph 4 of rule 
XIV on which the Senator from Califor- 
nia relied, and that the bill should have 
been referred by the Chair to the com-. 
mittee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. How- 
ever, inasmuch as rule XXV has been 
modified or amended by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. The act was substi- 
tuted; the rule was not amended. That 
act struck out all the rule, and wrote 
a new rule. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Very 
well. 

If the point of order of the Senator 
from Georgia be not sustained, in what 
respects would the procedures of the 
Senate differ from those prior to the en- 
actment of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act? Was there chaos then? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. They would be differ- 
ent to this extent: They would be differ- 
ent because of the fact that since May 4, 
1948, the Senate has been operating 
under a precedent which was established 
on that date—one in the establishment 
of which many distinguished Members of 
the Senate whom I see on the floor of the 
Senate tonight participated—namely, 
that rule XXV did obtain, and that the 
bill should go to committee. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
served in the Congress for a long time; 
I believe he was serving in Congress when 
I came here. He has been a Member of 
the Senate for a long time. He knows 
that the work of the Congress has multi- 
plied during the past 20 years, and that 
it is now 2 or 3 times as great—in terms 
of the magnitude and the number of 
bills, and also in terms of the importance 
of the bills—as it was prior to the 100 
days in 1933. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Earlier 
today I stated that I certainly favor the 
committee system, and I believe we need 
committees. But I still think we protect 
the right of a minority by recognizing 
the effect of rule XIV. If the point of 
order be not sustained, I do not see how 
the resultant procedure would differ 
essentially from the present procedure of 
the Senate. Rule XIV would still be in 
existence, as was the case before the 
Legislative Reorganization Act was 
enacted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have an idea that 
from time to time it would be brought 
to the attention of the Senator from 
South Dakota, because objections would 
be made to the committee reference of 
bills after the second reading; and then, 
under this system, the Senate would de- 
cide what to do. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield to 
me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I listened to 
the ruling the Chair made, it seemed to 
me to be as follows: Ordinarily a point 
of order is made on a procedural matter. 


However, in view of the Reorganization 


Act, and with rule XIV not specifically 
repealed or amended, a question is 
raised by the objection the Senator from 
California [Mr. Know1Lanp] made this 
afternoon. Although essentially it is a 
procedural question, and although the 
point of order was made on a procedural 
basis, the question becomes one of sub- 
stance for the Senate to decide. There- 
fore, until the rule is either amended or 
repealed—as I think probably should be 
done—each case must be decided on its 
Own merits, by raising a point of order. 
Therefore, as I view the matter, I say 
to my good friend and colleague, the 
Senator from Georgia, if the Senate 
votes to overrule the point of order and 
to sustain the ruling of the Chair, I do 
not believe the Senate will be in a posi- 
tion any different from the position it 
has been in during the past 10 years. 
Mr. - RUSSELL. The . Senator, of 
course, is entitled to hold to that opinion, 
although I must say when he voted in 
1948 he voted that the Senator from 
Arkansas was not entitled to raise the 
question at all and that the oleomarga- 
rine bill should go to committee. He 
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made some rather persuasive comments 
at that time. They appear in the REC- 
orp of that day. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think 
my position is any different today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is mak- 
ing an exception. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
indulge me, other Senators may desire 
to debate the matter. I have stated my 
views rather fully. I am not going to 
restate them. 

I desire to point out to the Senator 
from New Jersey that I was completely 
correct. I was sure of what I said. I 
asked the reporter for a copy of the col- 
loquy. I asked the Vice President a ques- 
tion. Before I read it, I want to say 
this has always been the procedure in 
the past. If a matter of this kind was 
submitted to the Senate, it was not sub- 
mitted on the basis that the Senate was 
going to pick and choose which bill 
would bypass a committee, but the rule 
should always be followed. If the point 
of order was valid, the Chair would refer 
the bill. If the point of order was not 
valid, the Chair could follow the proce- 
dure which the distinguished Senator 
from California has outlined. 

I have received a transcript of the col- 
loquy from the reporter—— 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I know 
what the Senator is going to read. I 
myself heard it. Undoubtedly, I think 
there was a misunderstanding of the 
question by the occupant of the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
New Jersey has refreshed the Chair’s 
recollection on the subject, but I want 
to read what the Chair said before his 
recollection was refreshed. 

Here is the question I propounded: 

If the point of order be not sustained by 
the Senate, did I properly understand the 
Chair to say that that would be a precedent 
which would guide the Chair in the future? 
In other words, if the point of order is not 
sustained and an objection is made to fur- 
ther proceedings after the second reading 
of a bill, then the Chair would hold that 
the bill would go to the calendar? 


The Vicz PRESIDENT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


The Chair may have misunderstood 
me, but I did not misunderstand the 
Chair. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator will permit, the Senator will note 
the Chair was responding to the second 
part of the Senator’s question, where the 
Senator asked if the objection— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Here are the words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
realizes that when the Senator reads the 
entire inquiry, the Chair’s response 
should not have been made in that way. 
The Chair intended to respond to the 
second part of the question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let me read the sec- 
ond part of the question asked of the 
Chair, and see if the Chair will agree 
that we shall not be establishing a rule, 
but instead shall be establishing a sta- 
dium or arena for future debate: 

In other words, if the point of order is 
not sustained and an objection is made to 
further proceedings after the second read- 
ing of a bill, then the Chair would hold 
that the bill go to the calendar? 
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That is the second part of the question, 
and the Chair said: 
The Senator is correct. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the point 
of order is not sustained, the Senator 
is correct; the bill goes to the calendar. 
That is the way the Chair understood 
the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Chair understood 
we were discussing the question whether 
it would be a precedent to guide the 
Chair in the future? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was 
the ruling, and the Chair regrets he did 
not hear the first part of the question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So do I. I share the 
Chair’s feeling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair 
had heard it, he would not have said 
that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The ruling of the 
Chair does not do anything but throw 
the question into the arena of the Sen- 
ate for discussion in every case when 
the question is raised. If the Chair is 
going to decide that way, it would have 
been better to have had a ruling that 
rule XIV was not affected by the Re- 
organization Act and the bill could go to 
the calendar. Under this proceeding, 
Senators will make motions and either 
endeavor to have bills placed on the 
calendar or make points of order not to 
do so, and the point will be debated. 
We have not clarified the matter. 

In my opinion, under the situation, it 
would be the part of wisdom to stand by 
the original point of order made by the 
Senator from Georgia, and that is that 
under rule XXV bills coming from the 
House or introduced in the Senate 
should go to committee for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to speak 
further. I do not know whether Sena- 
tors desire to speak or not. Before Sen- 
ators have a chance to make a decision 
on this question, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. RUSSELL. For what purpose? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
address myself to this question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] was on his 
feet. If I am going to withhold the re- 
quest, I should yield to him first, because 
the Senator from Tennessee was on his 
feet and the Senator from Minnesota 
was not. 

Mr. President, I withhold the request 
for the time being. Apparently some 
Senators desire to discuss this important 
issue. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have not, except in brief colloquy, dis- 
cussed this matter or presented my 
views. All Senators present may have 
made up their minds, but I want the 
Recorp to show my opinion about the 
issue before the Senate. I am a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. And Iam, of course, 
familiar with the lengthy proceedings 
we have had in that committee in con- 
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nection with the civil-rights bill. Let 
me say, in the first place, I want the 
Members of the Senate to have a chance 
of considering a civil-rights bill, of dis- 
cussing the amendments, and of debat- 
ing it a reasonable length of time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator suspend? The Chair realizes 
the Senate would like to vote on this 
matter, and if we can have order, ac- 
tion may be expedited. The Senator is 
entitled to order, and the Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In feeling that we 
can have a bill that really protects the 
right of people to vote, which I think 
all Americans want—the opportunity of 
everyone to vote without regard to race, 
color, or creed, and having that right 
protected—I hope we can get a bill that 
I may be able to support and that many 
who feel as I do can support. 

I hope also we are not going to have 
lengthy filibusters in connection with 
this matter that will tie the Senate up 
all this session and perhaps part of next 
session. I believe in substantial debate 
and reasonable debate, but I want meas- 
ures of this kind acted upon on their 
merits. 

Mr. President, without doing violence 
to the rules of the Senate—I think if 
a point of order is not sustained that we 
will be doing violence to the rules of the 
Senate—there is a way which is just as 
expeditious, or almost so, as the short- 
cut which is being suggested here today, 
of getting this matter out of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in the event 
the next meeting or two does not bring 
it out, without causing all the confu- 
sion and the chaos that is going to re- 
sult from the sustaining of the ruling 
of the Chair, which the Chair has made. 
That way, of course, is a motion to dis- 
charge the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I wish to say that I think there has been 
dragging of feet in the Committee on 
the Judiciary. For a while, I thought 
we were making progress. We had 
amendments up for consideration, and 
we acted on some. Then we reached 
the point where we were not doing very 
much. 

I should say that if on Monday, or the 
following Monday, the Committee on the 
Judiciary does not act one way or the 
other on the civil-rights bill, I would be 
willing to join in a motion to discharge 
the committee, and to vote for that 
motion. 

I know it is said that that would add 
one more step, which might be filibus- 
tered, or that we might have a lengthy 
debate on it, but, Mr. President, in the 
final analysis I think everybody realizes 
that in order to get action on the civil- 
rights bill there is going to have to be 
a constitutional two-thirds majority 
which will be willing to cut off debate 
at some time or other. If there are two- 
thirds who are willing to do that—and I 
think there are in the Senate today two- 
thirds who probably would vote to close 
debate after a reasonable time—then 
there certainly are two-thirds of those 
who would be present and voting who 
would be willing to vote for a measure 
that would get the bill to the floor after 
it goes through the normal committee 
channels, 
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Two-thirds of those present and voting 
can suspend certain rules of the Senate. 
The bill, if it is brought from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, is supposed to 
lie on the table 1 day, but that rule can 
be suspended by a two-thirds vote. 
Other rules can be suspended. 

I do not think the proponents of this 
measure will gain any time by following 
this unusual procedure and by causing 
the chaos which is going to result in the 
event the Vice President’s ruling is sus- 
tained. 

There may be some parliamentary dis- 
cussion about this, but I have, for in- 
stance, had prepared a tentative resolu- 
tion, just for the purpose of discussion, 
which would take the civil rights bill 
from committee and have it presented 
for consideration at the same time. I 
think a two-thirds vote would probably 
be able to accomplish that. That pro- 
cedure would be no more lengthy in de- 
bate than the procedure which may be 
adopted here would require, and we 
would be holding intact the rules of the 
Senate, which have given protection 
against hasty action, and which cer- 
tainly have been sustained by the Sen- 
ate on one previous occasion. 

We would then, at least, know where 
we were. As I understand what is going 
to happen if the Vice President’s ruling 
is sustained, it will be that when any bill 
is introduced here, a Member can make 
objection to it being referred to a com- 
mittee and it will go on the calendar. 
As to a bill coming from the House of 
Representatives, a Senator may make 
objection and the bill will be put on the 
calendar. If a point of order is made, 
debate will ensue, and the bill may be 
placed on the calendar by majority vote. 

Mr. President, I can remember hasty 
actions that have been taken by the 
House of Representatives, which turned 
out to be unthoughtful legislation which 
was passed in the stress of emotion, 
where the rules of the Senate have pro- 
vided a great protection to the Nation. 
I think it was in 1946, at a time of great 
provocation—I believe it was a railroad 
strike—when a bill was passed through 
the House of Representatives which 
would have literally put the railroad 
workers in the Army. It was passed at 
a time of great emotion, great stress, and 
great antagonism toward organized la- 
bor. The bill came over to the United 
States Senate, and there was a demand 
that it be immediately passed here in 
the Senate. I remember it was Senator 
Taft who said, “No, we have to have a 
little time for cooling off.” He insisted 
that the bill be sent to the committee. 

Mr. President, if at that time the Sen- 
ate, in a period of emotion, could have 
immediately decided to place the bill on 
the calendar, and bring it up for con- 
sideration immediately, the Senate 
would not have had time to let the issue 
cool off and to let the country think 
about it. That is one of the great con- 
tributions the United States Senate has 
made to stability of Government in the 
United States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Washington. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I am wondering 
whether under the ruling tonight the 
example I am about to give, to point 
up what the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee has said, would be possible. 
Would it be possible for me to introduce 
a bill, about which I was very enthusi- 
astic, which I wished to have passed 
right away, and then, when the bill was 


_given its second reading, for me to ob- 


ject to its referral to the committee, 
which might be to my own committee, 
and to have somebody make a point of 
order and have the Senate pass on the 
bill right then and there? Is it the un- 
derstanding of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that that would be possible? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the ruling 
would be it could be passed on right 
then and there. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If I found some of 
my colleagues in the committee, like my 
old friend, the Senator from Ohio, or 
some of the others, were not quite in 
sympathy with me, I could object to 
sending my own bill to the committee 
and have it placed on the Calendar, 
have a point of order made against it, 
and the Senate could debate it then and 
there and have a vote and decide it once 
and for all? Is that understanding cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is substan- 
tially correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not possible, 
under the Vice President’s ruling, to 
have unlimited debate on this question, 
and, even if cloture were finally put into 
effect on the bill, to have a Member in- 
troduce another bill and once again 
have unlimited debate? Therefore, we 
could stay in session week after week 
and month after month, not having an 
opportunity to dispose of a bill, with 
cloture always having to be provided, 
preventing a civil rights bill from finally 
being disposed of. Therefore it seems 
to me, when we are faced with that pro- 
cedure on the one hand, and on the 
other hand we can wait for the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to report a bill, or 
else adopt a discharge petition to force 
it, I do not think there is any question 
in my mind as to which will result in 
beneficial legislation sooner. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Senator 
is correct. I believe the procedure here 
is placing two more steps that can be 
filibustered in the way of consideration 
of legislation. I think the Senator is 
correct. Instead of expediting legisla- 
tion the procedure may develop in the 
future to be two steps more which would 
be subject to a filibuster. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask 
another question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the votes were 
available to sustain a ruling of the Chair 
in a particular case, such as I have 
mentioned, those votes would also he 
available, would they not, to discharge a 
committee? It is six one way and a half 
dozen the other. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. If the votes were available in the 
one case, they would also be available 
to discharge the committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The votes of those 
who were sympathetic to the particular 
cause. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The votes of those 
who were sympathetic. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my col- 
Jeague from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. My question to the 
Senator from Tennessee is along the line 
of his fine thinking. 

Take the mutual security program, 
the so-called foreign aid bill, which 
passed the Senate recently. Was it not 
true that what gave it impetus was the 
fact that the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee took testimony on the subject and 
came forward with an almost unanimous 
recommendation? By contrast, suppose 
that bill had been stopped and sent to 
the calendar. Suppose there had been 
a vote upon the question, and it had been 
sent to the calendar. What chance 
would there have been to pass that bill 
without a committee hearing and rec- 
ommendation? It would have been im- 
possible, would it not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The only way Members 
of the Senate can legislate intelligently 
is to have the facts, ascertained from 
expert witnesses who appear before com- 
mittees. Committees hear from mem- 
bers of the administration, as well as 
from other Senators who wish to state 
their views. In my opinion the mutual 
aid bill would not have passed the Sen- 
ate if the proposed procedure had been 
followed, that is, allowing a majority 
to place the bill on the calendar, and 
take it from the calendar for considera- 
tion in the Senate, without hearings be- 
fore the committee. I do not think the 
bill would have passed in any form 
which would have been satisfactory to 
those who favored such legislation, and 
it would not have been satisfactory to 
the administration. 

This is what I am worrying about: 
There are in progress before a subcom- 
mittee of one of the standing commit- 
tees of the Senate hearings dealing with 
labor-management relations. Mr. Beck 
and other labor leaders have been testi- 
fying. In the country there is tremen- 
dous antagonism on the part of a great 
many people toward organized labor. 
There is a great deal of excitement over 
the issue at the present time. 

Many persons overlook the need for 
protecting the hard-earned rights of 15 
million good American trade unionists. 
We receive letters urging the passage of 
right-to-work laws and other laws to 
penalize organized labor. 

That is the situation which exists. 
When a bill comes to the Senate in the 
midst of that kind of heat, pressure, and 
emotion, and the people of the country 
are excited and are demanding some- 
one’s blood, that is the time when we 
need cool, calm, calculated consideration 
by a legislative committee. I do not see 
how we can function intelligently unless 
we operate in that manner. The Senate 
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will lose its stabilizing influence in the 
Nation if we place it in the power of a 
majority of the Senate, in connection 
with any particular bill, to vote not to 
refer a bill to a committee. Under such 
procedure, in my opinion, the Senate 
would lose its traditional stabilizing in- 
fluence, which it has always had by 
reason of calmly considering questions 
while at the same time giving witnesses 
an opportunity to testify, while passions 
are allowed to cool. If we were to place 
it in the power of a majority immedi- 
ately to send a bill to the calendar, and 
then act upon it without the benefit of 
testimony before one of our legislative 
committees, in my opinion such action 
would substantially destroy the commit- 
tee system of the Senate. 

If a Senator has a bill which he is 
afraid to have considereq by a commit- 
tee, and he wishes to take some shortcut, 
and he has the necessary political sup- 
port, particularly the support of the ma- 
jority leader or the minority leader, he 
can have the bill placed on the Calendar, 
and then immediately brought up for 
consideration. 

How are we to ascertain what is behind 
any particular legislation? How can we 
determine the sinister motives of certain 
people who may be pushing for the pas- 
sage of certain legislation? How are we 
to develop the effects of legislation upon 
the people of the Uniteg States if we give 
a majority of the Senate the right im- 
mediately to act on a bill without consid- 
eration by any committee? 

Committees have another great im- 
portance. Committees of the Congress, 
and particularly those of the Senate, 
have great influence in regulating the 
way the executive departments are oper- 
ated. In the consideration of pills, ad- 
ministrators come before committees of 
Congress and tell what they are doing 
with various programs, and Members of 
Congress have the opportunity to express 
their opinions. We would lose a great 
deal of control over the administrative 
and executive branch of the government 
if we were to destroy or cripple our com- 
mittee system. 

Furthermore, the administrators are 
entitled to know the intent of Congress, 
and the reviews of Congress as to how 
laws should be administered. The re- 
ports of committees furnish them guid- 
ance and direction. All that will be gone 
if we destroy our committee system. 

We all know that the courts of the 
United States, in looking to the intent of 
Congress in interpreting statutes, con- 
sider committee reports. They consider 
what is said by members of the commit- 
tee in the debates, and particularly what 
is in the reports, as a guide in determin- 
ing how the laws of Congress should be 
interpreted. That, too, would be gone. 

Members of the Senate are faced with 
a Serious decision, particularly when they 
have another alternative. They have the 
alternative of discharging the Judiciary 
Committee. If, by a week from Monday 
next, the Judiciary Committee has not 
acted upon this bill, I will vote to dis- 


charge the committee. I think we should 


have acted before this time; but merely 
because I am dissatisfied with what one 
committee may have done, that is no 
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reason why we should establish a prece- 
dent which would harm the Nation and 
the work of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator realize 
that if we were to adopt the device pro- 
posed here, it would offer to Senators 
who wish to defeat bills which must go to 
committees and be studied by committees 
opportunities to defeat such bills which 
do not exist at present? . 

Consider a bill such as the foreign aid 
bill. Suppose the Senator wished to op- 
pose that bill. Suppose he did not want 
it passed. That is a bill which must be 
studied by the committee. A single Sen- 
ator could start to debate the bill when 
it was introduced. He could object to a 
second reading, and, on that point, he 
could force the bill to the calendar, and 
debate a motion to take the bill from the 
calendar. So the proposed procedure 
would merely offer a device which does 
not exist at present, to allow one Senator 
to keep a bill from ever getting before a 
committee. Three or four Senators could 
continue to debate the motion to refer it. 
In such a case a cloture petition would 
be required to stop debate and get the 
bill before the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let me respond to 
the Senator from Louisiana, and then I 
shall be glad to yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

I feel that what the Senator from 
Louisiana says is correct. A Senator 
may have a bill which is really unsound, 
but which sounds plausible, and seems, 
on its face, to be a good bill. Unless we 
dig into the bill with the aid of the 
spotlight of committee inspection, we do 
not see the bad provisions in it. 

Therefore, the effort of that Senator 
would be to keep the bill on the calendar 
and immediately get it up for considera- 
tion when he had a favorable situation. 
Or, the reverse of this situation could 
be used by Senators opposed to a bill. 
They could keep it out of committee by 
extended debates or the point of order 
against referring the bill, knowing that 
the Senate would not want to pass a com- 
plicated bill which had not had commit- 
tee consideration. I think the Nation 
would be badly harmed. Certainly the 
work of the United States Senate would 
be impaired and impeded, and its effec- 
tiveness would be in a large measure 
destroyed if we were to cripple the com- 
mittee system in this way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry based 
upon the question raised by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. Prior to 
propounding the parliamentary inquiry, 
I should like to have Senators remember 
that the Senator from Louisiana, as I 
understand, said that these discussions, 
as to whether a bill would go on the cal- 
endar or to a committee, might be 
determinative. I should like to ask this 
question of the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuve in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not a point of 
order subject to a motion to table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that the ruling of 
the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just a moment, 
please. I have submitted a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator restate his question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is a point of order 
subject to a motion to table? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If submitted under 
rule XX, is a motion subject to a point of 
order? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a point 
of order. [Laughier.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Rule XXII, 
paragraph 1, provides that when a ques- 
tion is pending, no motion shall be re- 
ceived but a motion to lay on the table, 
among others. There is a pending ques- 
tion before the Senate, namely, Is the 
point of order of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] well taken? It 
is the opinion of the Chair that that is a 
question within the scope of the above 
rule, and that a motion to lay on the 
table is therefore in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that the motion 
to table a point of order is in order in 
connection with the point of order 
raised by the Senator from Georgia; and 
in any similar situation in the future a 
motion to table would be in order? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am making a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the ap- 
propriate time, when a Senator acquires 
the floor, a motion to lay on the table is 
in order when the question before the 
Senate is a point of order. 

t Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
ike—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that there is a rule, of course, 
that when a point of order to a ruling is 
pending, if a motion to table is made and 
the motion prevails, it is the sense that 
the point of order was not well taken, 
and the precedent would be established 
against the point of order. The Chair 
rules, as I understand, that where the 
Chair by his own action has submitted 
a point of order to the Senate for de- 
termination, that a motion to table 
would lie? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under rule 
XXII, in the opinion of the Chair, that 
is a question to which a point of order 
would lie. 

Mr. RUSSELL. When the motion is 
made, a Senator could protect himself 
by a point of order against a motion 
to table. Is that correct? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A Senator 
can always appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, if that is what the Senator 
from Georgia refers to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to have the 
Senator follow me on this point, and 
see if he can get across the second 
hurdle that I suggest. I am thinking of 
the awful precedent we would establish if 
the Senate does not sustain the point of 
order. 

In this case many Senators want to 
put a bill on the calendar, but there 
are situations when a bill could not be 
passed and considered by the Senate 
unless it was first considered by a com- 
mittee. Suppose a Senator objects to a 
bill and keeps that bill from committee. 
And suppose Senators want to get the 
measure into committee, knowing that it 
is absolutely necessary to have it studied 
by committee in order to have the bill 
passed. It may bea bill like the foreign- 
aid bill, or some other complicated and 
detailed bill that must be studied by a 
committee if it is to be passed upon by 
the whole Senate. In that event, a 
motion to table could not lie because the 
effect of that would be to put the bill on 
the calendar. If the point of order were 
debated at great length, there would be 
no way to cut off debate except by a 
successful cloture petition to get the bill 
in committee. 

That being the case, it would be sub- 
ject to unlimited debate. 

I submit it is much better to have 
ourselves in a situation that will not 
plague us, but to get the bill into com- 
mittee, rather than to plague the Senate 
with a ruling that will subject the Sen- 
ate to interminable debate, if a group 
of Senators wished to keep a bill from 
getting into committee. 

It makes much better sense to follow 
a procedure that has many remedies, 
either by discharging a committee, or by 
suspending the rules, if necessary, in- 
stead of leaving ourselves in an unprece- 
dented mess, where a bill of a contro- 
versial nature can be introduced and 
where 1 or 2 Senators can keep that 
bill from reaching a committee, if it is 
the kind of bill that requires study. 

The bill under discussion has been 
debated a great deal and has been con- 
sidered many times. But how about 
controversial bills that will come up in 
the future, which must have study by a 
committee before it can be intelligently 
passed upon by the Senate? Do we want 
to subject ourselves to a situation where 
a single Senator or a small group of Sen- 
ators can tie the Senate up interminably, 
without letting the bill be considered or 
let it go into committee? 

Mr. KEFAUVER., I believe the situa- 
tion would be that if a bill came from 
the House, or if a bill were introduced in 
the Senate and a point of order were 
made, and the bill sent to the calendar, 
the only way it could be taken off the 
calendar would be by motioning the bill 
up, which would be debatable, and there 
would ensue lengthy debate on the issue 
of whether to take up the bill. 
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Mr. LONG. A motion would have to 
be made to refer the bill to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. And that would be a de- 
batable question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That motion would 
be debatable, if a group wanted to keep 
the bill from going to committee. 

Mr. LONG. It would require a two- 
thirds majority to have the bill brought 
up for consideration, if a lengthy debate 
were waged against the bill, and it would 
again require a postponement to a subse- 
quent day, with each Senator having ad- 
ditional time in which to debate the bill. 
Then a motion would have to be carried 
after debate to bring the bill up for con- 
sideration, and then a motion would 
have to be made to send it to committee, 
and that would be subject to a debate. 

I submit that would plague the Senate, 
and could conceivably plague us indefi- 
nitely into the future. A motion to table 
in such a case would only accomplish 
what those who are opposing the bill 
were seeking to do in the first place, that 
is, get it on the calendar, without having 
it considered by the committee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think also that the history of the Reor- 
ganization Act is in favor of the inter- 
pretation that the Reorganization Act 
requires that bills be sent to committee, 
The Reorganization Act, of course, pro- 
vides that they shall be referred to a 
committee. It does not say “if they are 
referred.” It does not say that in the 
absence of something else, they shall be 
referred. It says that they shall be re- 
ferred to the committee. 

That is the interpretation which the 
Senate, by its vote, has placed upon it. 
This action today will leave us with no 
rule in this matter, as I see it. We do 
not know whether a bill will go to a com- 
mittee. It will depend on what the Sen- 
ate does in each individual case. 

That is not the orderly way of doing 
business. It certainly will not expedite 
the judicious consideration of matters in 
committee. I think the Senate will be 
set back in its deliberative operations for 
many, many years if the position of the 
Chair is sustained. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate but a few min- 
utes. I remind the Senate that what- 
ever we do on this vote will have very 
little application to the so-called civil- 
rights bill. Why? Because if the long 
debate develops, which is anticipated by 
all of us, the question will be, eventually, 
whether 64 Senators want to close de- 
bate. If they want to close it on one 
portion of the debate, of course, they 
will see it through. 

The only difference between these two 
situations, so far as the civil-rights bill 
is concerned, is the difference between 
three clotures and two clotures. In the 
case of placing the bill on the calendar 
as is now being attempted, there would 
be only two clotures; one on the motion 
to take up, and then one on the action 
on the merits of the bill. 

In the other case, there would be three 
clotures; first, on the motion to take up 
the resolution of discharge, and second, 
the motion to discharge the committee 
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and to make the bill the pending busi- 
ness, and then finally, third, the cloture 
on the merits of the bill. There would 
be 3 clotures as against 2. That is all 
the difference there is. 

I have consulted with the parliamen- 
tarians, and I understand from them 
that there is no question about the fact 
that if the bill goes to the committee, 
there would first have to be a motion to 
take up the resolution to discharge the 
committee. That would require cloture. 
Then there would be the motion to dis- 
charge the committee, and there would 
also be included, of course, the factor 
of making the bill the pending business, 
which would require a two-thirds vote, 
but less than the vote on cloture. Then, 
again, there would be the final vote on 
the merits. 

That is all the difference there is be- 
tween the two ways of handling the sit- 
uation, so far as the measure we have 
been talking about today, the civil-rights 
pill, is concerned. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have not spoken 
on this subject, but I should like to ask 
the Senator a question which occurs to 


President, 


me. 

At least 15 to 20 times in the past 4 or 
5 minutes which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida has been speaking he 
has referred.to the necessity for cloture. 
Why is that necessary? Is it the deter- 
mination of the opponents of the pro- 
posed legislation that they will not per- 
mit a vote on the bill unless debate is 
shut off arbitrarily by a vote of the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
from Oregon missed what I said before I 
first used the word cloture; that is, if the 
unlimited debate developed in this mat- 
ter, which had heretofore given promise 
of developing, the situation I have just 
described would be the situation we 
would be in. The Senator from Oregon 
can judge for himself as to the degree 
of firmness of the opposition with which 
this measure will be faced. 

The Senator from Florida does not 
predict what will happen; he only knows 
that so far as he is concerned he will 
oppose the measure in every reasonable 
and every legal way he can. The Sena- 
tor from Florida, however, is one Sena- 
tor who has voted for cloture when he 
thought things had gone far enough, and 
that was in the case of the atomic energy 
measure some 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Why should clo- 
ture be necessary at all? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Cloture becomes 
necessary only when men are so deter- 
mined in their opposition to certain pro- 
posed legislation, because they have a 
belief and a conviction that their area 
of the country will be disturbed beyond 
measure by the passage of such legisla- 
tion, that they are willing to oppose it 
with all the vigor and strength they 
possess. As to whether that would occur 
in this case, the Senator from Oregon 
can reach his own conclusions. 

The Senator from Florida has simply 
stated that if that situation develops in 
the way it has developed heretofore on 
this kind of measure, the only difference 
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between one approach and the other in 
the Senate is the difference between 2 
clotures and 3 clotures. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that if 64 Senators make up their 
minds that this measure, or any other, 
should be passed, they have it in their 
power, even with 3 clotures, to end 
debate in 9 days, because each clo- 
ture requires a waiting period of 2 
days, then gives to each Senator who 
wants to be heard on the bill 1 hour, 
and then the vote takes place. So under 
no reasonable conception is more than 
9 days involved. 

The Senator from Florida has seen 
many instances when many more than 
9 days have been used up in argu- 
ments, when no one even thought of 
cloture. 

So the Senator from Florida is simply 
pointing out realistically to his distin- 
guished friends who do not feel that 
they should sustain the point of order, 
what will be the result. 

In the event the point of order is not 
sustained, the only difference will be a 
saving of 1 cloture. There will be 2 
clotures instead of 3. But what is the 
other horn of the dilemma? If the point 
of order is sustained, there will be a rule 
in the Senate. What will that rule be? 
It will be that rule XXV has replaced 
paragraph 4 of rule XIV. Rule XXV 
states the provisions of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act which control, and the Senate 
will have so ruled. 

By upholding the point of order, we 
will have a rule of stability; we will be 
able to transact business in an orderly 
manner. If the point of order be not 
sustained, there will be no rule, no sta- 
bility, no assurance as to when meas- 
ures can be considered or whether they 
will be considered. Why? Because, un- 
der the ruling of the able Vice President, 
if the point of order is not sustained, 
and the ruling of the Chair stands, it 
simply means that the Senate will be 
committed to a course under which on 
second reading of any bill, whether it 
be a Senate bill or a bill which comes 
over from the House, upon objection of 
one Senator, followed by the raising of 
a point of order, the Senate, by a major- 
ity vote of those present and constitut- 
ing a quorum, can rule that the meas- 
ure shall go to the calendar, so that it 
will never get to a committee. There is 
no question about it; that is what it 
means. It means that when 49 Senators 
are present and when a bill is intro- 
duced by any Senator, if 25 Senators 
have made up their minds not to let the 
bill go to a committee, their desire will 
prevail, and a simple majority of the 
smallest quorum possible will control 
the Senate. 

To what lengths has the Senate gone 
that Senators should even think of hav- 
ing such a chaotic rule as we would have 
if the point of order should not be sus- 
tained. Each case would be considered 
separately. 

Mr. President, I practiced law for a 
good many years. In an adjoining cir- 
cuit to mine, there were two circuit 
judges who ruled differently in very se- 
rious matters of judicature. The rule 
was that the judges took cases in the 
order in which they were filed. The 
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practice was that cases having odd num- 
bers went to one judge, and cases having 
even numbers went to the other judge. 

I have seen lawyers stand around wait- 
ing for the propitious moment to file 
their bills so that they would be certain 
to go to the judge who would rule the 
way they wanted the ruling to be made. 

Mr. President, I do not want any such 
miserable practice to prevail in the Sen- 
ate. 

Yet I can visualize that Senators who 
are greatly devoted to a measure, and 
want it placed on the calendar, and want 
it brought up shortly thereafter, will be 
watching and waiting to see what other 
Senators are on the floor and what other 
Senators are not on the floor before in- 
troducing their bills. If such a chaotic 
situation exists, Senators will attempt to 
take advantage of it, merely to get bills 
in which they are interested supported 
by a temporary majority of a bare quo- 
rum, or a little more than a quorum, so 
as to have the bills go to the calendar. 
That is what will occur if the point of 
order is not sustained. ‘There will be 
complete chaos. Instead of a rule of law, 
there will be a rule of cases, depending 
upon what Senators are present at a 
given time. 

I can visualize that bills will be worn 
out from being carried around in Sena- 
tors’ pockets until the times comes when 
the membership of the Senate present in 
the Chamber suits their particular sit- 
uation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Florida for his very 
fine statement, and especially for his 
plea for a rule. 

With all due deference to the Vice 
President, I ask the Senator from Florida 
this question: Where did the Vice Presi- 
dent leave the Senate by holding that 
questions relating to the reference of 
bills have to be passed on by this body? 
Where will that leave the committee 
system, except in exactly the way the 
Senator from Florida has pointed out? 

It seems to me that those to whom we 
look primarily to carry on the commit- 
tee system—namely, the chairmen of the 
committees and the ranking minority 
members of the committees—now should 
come to the defense of the committee 
system and should fight to keep it from 
being left in chaos and confusion. 

I join the Senator from Florida in 
pleading for a rule and in pleading that 
the chairmen and the ranking minority 
members of the committees take the lead 
and close ranks in working to see to it 
that the Senate has a rule. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi, who presided as the 
judge of a court of original jurisdiction 
long enough to know that there must be 
rules and laws, or else the whim of men 
will prevail—in this case, the whim of 
a majority of a bare quorum of the Sen- 
ate, or of a little more than a quorum 
of the Senate, instead of the established 
rules of the Senate which have made the 
Senate the most stable body in the Gov- 
ernment of this Nation, as the Senate 
was designed to be. 
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I have stated several times on the floor 
of the Senate, but I think it worth re- 
peating, that I have read, not once, but 
at least 25 times, each and all of the 
Federalist Papers regarding what was in- 
tended by the Founding Fathers when 
the Government of the United States 
was established. ‘Those papers of Jay, 
Madison, and Hamilton give the points 
of view of those three gentlemen, who 


should have known best what was in- 


tended when the Government of the 
United States was established. In those 
papers, the words “stability,” “stabilize,” 
or “stabilized’—depending on the con- 
notation—are used five different times. 

Mr. President, the Senate has had 
stability because it has operated under 
rules, and Senators have known what 
rules would be applied. 

Mr. President, under the ruling of the 
able Vice President, the Senate will have 
a rule; but what will it be? It will be a 
rule requiring the submission—at a par- 
ticular time, after the raising of a point 
of order—to the vote of a majority of 
the Senators then present, of each and 
every issue which arises in this particular 
field, whether it be when a Senator in- 
troduces a bill or when a messenger 
brings to the Senate a bill from the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how could there be greater insta- 
bility, greater chaos, greater lack of 
order, greater loss of confidence insofar 
as the public is concerned, than to have 
such a procedure face the Senate an 
indefinite number of times in the future, 
as will be the case if the ruling made by 
the Vice President is sustained? 

Mr. President, the point of order 
should be sustained; and the Senate 
should be given a fair rule, namely, that 
a bill will be referred to committee, if a 
point of order is raised. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I know many Senators 
have not realized the mischief involved 
in the rule which would be established if 
the point of order were not sustained. 

Two years ago, it will be recalled, 
many Senators wished to have an 
amendment to the Sugar Act enacted 
intolaw. I believe that when that meas- 
ure was finally passed by the Senate, the 
Senator from Illinois and the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas were the only Mem- 
bers of the Senate who opposed it. But 
those two Senators, by delaying the 
sending of the bill to the committee dur- 
ing the first session of that Congress, 
were successful in preventing the passage 
of the bill at that session, because the 
Senate knew the bill was a complicated 
piece of proposed legislation, and the 
Senate knew it did not wish to act on 
such a measure without having it stud- 
ied by the committee having jurisdiction 
of the subject and without having the 
benefit of the committee’s judgment re- 
garding that measure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I well remember that 
occasion. 

Mr. LONG. Those two Senators, by 
preventing the reference of the bill to 
the committee, kept the bill from being 
passed at that session of Congress. 

Now let us see the power that two 
Senators could have if the point of order 
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were overruled and if the position taken 
by the minority leader were sustained. 

In that event, suppose the same bill 
were to be introduced for the first time, 
and had not been considered by the com- 
mittee. The Senate would have been 
busy, for the Senate has to consider a 
great many measures. In that situation, 
suppose that every time an attempt were 
made to advance the bill to a committee 
some Member objected and debated the 
motion until the Senate were forced to 
lay the matter aside. In that event, con- 
sideration of the bill by the committee 
would be impossible. 

The only course then available would 
be to have the bill go to the calendar. 
In that event, every time an effort would 
be made to have the bill brought up for 
consideration by way of motion, the only 
motion that would not be debatable 
would be a motion to lay on the table the 
motion for consideration of the measure; 
and then the bill would have to go back 
to the calendar. 

Thereafter, if an effort were made to 
have the bill referred to the committee, 
those two Senators would be able to delay 
for a considerable number of days the 
reference of the bill to committee; but if 
the bill were finally considered for refer- 
ence to committee, a Senator could then 
debate the motion to commit the bill and 
would prevent committee consideration 
of the bill. 

Let us suppose that finally a sufficient 
number of Senators succeeded in having 
a cloture petition presented, and suc- 
ceeded in having cloture imposed—by 
means of the votes of 64 Senators—and 
finally succeeded in bringing the bill þe- 
fore the Senate. 

Again it would be necessary to move 
that the bill be sent to committee, and 
again lengthy debate would be possible, 
and a second cloture petition would 
have to be submitted—all in an effort 
to have the bill referred to committee. 

That situation could develop in con- 
nection with any controversial bill—for 
instance, in connection with the un- 
finished business of the Senate, the Hells 
Canyon Dam bill. A few Senators who 
were opposed to the bill would be able 
to make it impossible for the bill ever 
to be considered by the Senate, simply 
because when the bill was introduced, 
they could object to having the bill go 
to committee, and in that way they 
could prevent having the bill studied by 
the committee. 

The Senate does not have time to con- 
sider bills which have not been studied 
by committees. The Senate cannot 
even find time to consider all the bills 
which have been studied by its commit- 
tees. 

I say that this situation would estab- 
lish a legislative roadblock, if Senators 
wished to use it, in front of bills of merit 
which should be considered and acted 
on by the Senate. That would very 
definitely be the case, because although 
there are some bills which Senators 
might be willing to have passed without 
having them studied by committee or 
without having the committees take the 
testimony of witnesses, the great ma- 
jority of the bills—approximately 90 or 
95 percent of the measures, I would as- 
sume—are measures regarding which 
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Senators would want the committees 
concerned to consider the views of ex- 
pert witnesses and the views of the 
various executive departments of the 
Government, and to cross-examine the 
witnesses, in order to ascertain whether 
their views were sound. 

Those are the things the Senate would 
deny itself, and that is the power which 
would be placed in the hands of one 
Senator or a few Members of the Senate, 
if the Senate were to vote for a rule by 
means of which a single Senator could 
debate a bill when it was introduced, and 
thus could keep the bill from being re- 
ferred to a committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana has stated a 
powerful case in favor of sustaining the 
point of order. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky after 
I make two points. 

First, since the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois has indicated that he may 
be disposed to make a motion to lay on 
the table the point of order, and since the 
distinguished Vice President has stated 
that such a motion would be in order, 
I wish to make it very plain that, as I 
see it, that would simply be a method of 
shortening the debate and of giving the 
Senate a chance to vote on the point of 
order, and nothing more or less than 
that. I hope it will be so regarded by all 
other Senators. 

Second, I should like to say that 
throughout the debate the real liberals, - 
of whom there are so many in the Sen- 
ate, who seem to favor the other side of 
the issue, have no business on that side, 
because they are the very ones who 
would wish to defend the causes of citi- 
zens who might be hurt by a passionate 
outbreak of sentiment following some 
grave incident of one kind or another, 
and they would wish to see to it that such 
citizens would have any issues in which 
they were vitally concerned handled cau- 
tiously and patiently, in an effort to as- 
certain the facts. 

I am delighted more than I can pos- 
sibly state to find that not only the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, who 
cast the die very early in this fight when 
he realized what was happening, but now 
also the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, have seen what is an un- 
doubted truth, and that is that this 
monstrous thing, if once set up, not only 
will serve to bring grave disaster to the 
Senate, but will be more apt to militate 
against the very causes to which they 
are devoted than to help them. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I have listened to the 
Senator. I think he was correct when 
he outlined the steps which must be 
taken to bring the bill to a decision if it 
goes on the calendar. I know his con- 
cern that no trick, no device, no expe- 
diency be taken in a matter such as this. 
I may say I share that feeling, and 
stated it in the only other intervention 
I have made in this debate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. I may be wrong, but 
I thought, as the Senator from Florida 
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outlined the long series of steps that 
must be followed to bring the action on 
the bill to a decision, he implied that in 
placing the bill on the calendar that 
perhaps was some expedient or trick 
which would be used if this ruling should 
be sustained. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I make no such im- 
plication. I know only what my own 
attitude is on that. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask 
the Senator this question, however: If it 
be true that the rule is not repealed, by 
implication, by the Reorganization Act, 
does it not follow that all these steps, 
long and circuitous as they may be, are 
legal and rightful steps? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator means 
by that the three debates without limi- 
tation, and the closing of those debates, 
to which the Senator from Florida re- 
ferred in the case of recalling a bill from 
committee and taking it up and passing 
it, the Senator from Kentucky is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator said if 
the ruling should be sustained, the 
Senate would be placed in chaos or 
turmoil. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COOPER. If the rule was not re- 
pealed by implication by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, is it not true that all those 
steps are perfectly legal and perfectly 
proper steps under the rules of the 
Senate? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the rule was not 
repealed by implication, we might have 
had a different sort of ruling from the 
distinguished occupant of the chair than 
the one which he has handed down, 
which would not have left us in chaos. 
But we are not confronted with that 
possibility now. We are confronted with 
an actual ruling. What was the ruling? 
The ruling was that the distinguished 
Vice President had a personal idea about 
this matter, but his conviction was that 
in this case a question had developed 
which should be submitted to the Sen- 
ate—the Senators then present—for 
determination by their vote. That is 
the meat of his ruling. So, if the point 
of order is not sustained, the ruling which 
will be in the records and precedents of 
the Senate will be that in each such case 
which arises—and, believe me, there will 
be many more of them arising if this rule 
of chaos is to be rule of the Senate— 
the question will have to be submitted to 
the Senate, provided an appropriate 
foundation has been laid, as, was laid by 
the raising of the point of order this 
morning by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. COOPER. In every case a de- 
cision could be made by the Senate itself. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. By the Members of 
the Senate: who were present, whether 
their number was just 49 or the whole 
96. By a simple majority of one, of the 
quorum present, the decision would be 
made, the decision depending upon the 
sentiment of the Members then present 
or a majority of the Members then pres- 
ent on the particular issue. 

Mr. President, if there could be any 
surer way of plunging the Senate into 
utter chaos than that—without, in those 
cases, referring bills to committee, but 
instead handling them in the manner 
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described—I do not know what it would 


be. 

Mr. COOPER. I have laid my back- 
ground for one question, because I know 
the Senator from Florida does not want 
to use or misuse the rules of the 
Senate—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. ‘The Senator from 
Florida has not done so, and neither has 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. But I should like to ask 
the Senator from Florida this question 
and get his answer: If the rule was not 
repealed by implication by the Reorgan- 
ization Act, then the procedure the Sen- 
ator has outlined, distasteful though it 
may be, is perfectly legal and perfectly 
proper procedure, and it is not a trick 
and it is not an expedient. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect in part. He does not point to the 
result. That result would be that there 
would be no fixed rule except that a sim- 
ple majority of the Senate then present 
would decide each issue at that time, 
which means the Senate could call black 
white today, and call white black tomor- 
row, and then perhaps get on the right 
course in the next case. There would 
be no assurance as to how the Senate 
would function. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator argues 
that in every case a bill ought to go to 
committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator’s feel- 
ing is that bills should go to committee 
except in those rare cases when the rule 
would be waived, when there is a suffi- 
cient sentiment for waiving the rule, so 
the Senate can follow the established, 
traditional course it has long followed. 

I. came to the Senate in September 
1946. The Reorganization bill had been 
passed a few months before that. It be- 
came effective a few months after that. 
The Senator from Florida was in the 
Senate when it became effective, and was 
affected by it. The Senator from Flor- 
ida heard the arguments which were 
made in extenso on the floor at that time. 
What were they? They were, in effect, 
that the business of the country had 
swollen so greatly that the old system 
which allowed Senators to be on 8, 9, or 
10 committees should no longer be fol- 
lowed. It was loudly proclaimed that 
it was absolutely necessary to reform 
the practices of the Senate so as to allow 
each Senator to serve on two standing 
committees, and give him an opportu- 
nity to come to grips with the facts 
concerning the bills referred to those 
committees. 

Not once, but time after time after 
time, it was brought out that that was a 
change which was necessitated by the 
loose practices and the impossibility of 
living up to the committee assignments 
and committee duties which had existed 
prior to that time. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Florida does not think that the 79th 
Congress was joking when it passed the 
Reorganization Act. He knows we were 
not fooling in the 80th Congress when 
we reorganized the Congress. The Sena- 
tor from Florida remembers with what 
pain some of the elder Senators gave up 
cherished assignments which they had 
held for many years, but they had to 
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select two committees, and two only. 
What was the purpose of that? To as- 
sure the better functioning of the com- 
mittee system of the Senate. That was 
the purpose of that part of the bill 
which applied to the Senate. 

Mr. President, when Senators say that 
there is not any necessity for submitting 
any bill to a committee, either a Senate 
bill or a House bill, and that a loose pro- 
cedure should be adopted, under which 
a simple majority of the Senate in at- 
tendance any given day can decide that 
any bill, Senate bill or House bill, will 
go directly to the calendar, without any 
study, that is an enormity of error, from 
my point of view. That is a completely 
destructive thing, Mr. President. In- 
stead of building some constructive rule 
of conduct in the Senate, such a course 
would destroy and wipe out all or a 
large part of the good results we have 
achieved under the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Ever since this 
debate started there has been one essen- 
tial fact I have not understood. I waited 
to ask a question about it until I heard 
the speech by the able Senator from 
Florida, because I respect his knowledge 
of American history. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Ever since this 
debate commenced it has been claimed 
by those who have made the point of or- 
der that they are the traditionalists, 
that they are the ones who represent 
the views of those who founded this 
country, that they go back to the Fed- 
eralist papers, and that their position re- 
verts back to the Founding Fathers who 
wanted the Senate to be the organ of 
stability in our Government. Yet their 
whole case rests on the one claim that 
rule XIV, which stems from Jefferson’s 
Manual, was overruled by something that 
happened in 1946 or 1947. In one breath 
they say, “We are the traditionalists 
who want the Senate to be the balance 
wheel of stability.” And in the next 
breath they say, “Something adopted in 
1947 overruled  Jefferson’s Manual. 
Therefore, the Vice President is wrong in 
his ruling.” Yet in all those years, 
prior to 1946 there has been chaos under 
rule XIV. 

I do not understand that inconsistency, 
which has repeated here since this de- 
bate commenced. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall be delighted to try to assist the : 
Senator from Oregon in his understand- 
ing of the matter. 

There has never been a contention by 
those who wish to see the Constitution 
preserved and wish to see the rules 
obeyed that the rules should never be 
changed. There has never been a con- 
tention that such acts as the Reorgani- 
zation Act were not necessary. 

Some of the finest traditionalists—if 
the Senator wishes to use that word—in 
the Senate were among the supporters 
of the Reorganization Act, because they 
thought it was needed. So if the Sena- 
tor has gained any impression that those 
of us who are taking the position which 
the Senator from Florida is supporting 
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now desire no change and think that 
everything should be static, that we can- 
not dot any “i” or cross any “t,” or other- 
wise accomplish any progress, the Sena- 
tor is mistaken. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has supported these items of 
change and will continue to do so. All 
he is insisting is that the real, sound, 
fundamental objectives of those who 
founded the Senate shall never be lost 
sight of, “because they have paid off 
handsomely throughout the history of 
this Nation. 

What are those fundamentals? There 
are several that I can mention. One of 
them is that the large States and the 
small States shall each have 2 Senators, 
and they cannot be deprived of those 2 
Senators except by their own consent 
and act. There are other things, with 
which the Senator from Oregon is fully 
familiar, because he is a keen student of 
history. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. And which I 
would not do away with. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The main objective 
is stability. The whole setup of the Sen- 
ate was designed so that the Senate 
would not waver like a reed in the wind 
before the determination of the populace, 
who had all rushed in one direction on a 
certain issue, but instead would wait a 
little and see, and would consider all the 
multifarious things that come into the 
national scene. 

Mr. President, I have always been 
proud to be a Member of the Senate, be- 
cause I have sensed that here is where 
much of the stability of this Nation 
comes from. I do not wish to see the 
Senate, in any idle moment, pursuing an 
objective, supported by a majority, per- 
haps—such as the civil-rights bill—do 
something which is not necessary at all, 
simply to accomplish a purpose, while at 
the same time it is- destroying the very 
foundation stones under the temple. 
That is what I have been trying to say 
to the Senator and to the Senate, with 
every bit of strength at my command, 
because I know that is what will be done 
if we establish a rule that is no rule; a 
rule that simply provides that each case 
shall be decided by the whim and caprice 
of the half-informed majority present, 
assuming that there is a quorum present. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
propound a parliamentary inquiry to the 
Chair, which involves certain points the 
Senator has developed or tried to de- 
velop during his address? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for the pur- 
pose of permitting the Senator to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Sena- 
tor will state his inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has said that the 
practical difference between putting the 
House bill on the calendar under rule 
XIV or moving to discharge the com- 
mittee is merely the difference between 
2 possible filibusters with 2 clotures 
and 3 possible filibusters with 3 clotures. 

Mr. President, some of us have been 
examining this very issue very closely 
during these preceding days, and after 
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an examination of the rules of the Sen- 
ate and the precedents, we have come 
to the conclusion that the difference was 
not between 2 possible filibusters and 
3 possible filibusters, if we moved to 
discharge the committee, but between 
2 possible filibusters if the bill is put 
on the calendar and 4 possible fili- 
busters if the bill is sent to the com- 
mittee and we must then proceed to try 
to discharge the committee. With that 
as a preface I should like to propound 
the following parliamentary inquiry—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may restate 
my position, so that he will understand 
it very clearly? 

In the case of a bill upon the calen- 
dar, there are two proceedings to which 
cloture could be applied. One is a 
motion to take up and make the bill the 
pending order of business. The second 
is upon the passage of the bill. 

In the case of a bill which is in com- 
mittee—and this I have checked with 
the Parliamentarians today, and if Iam 
not quoting them correctly, it is precisely 
the way I understood them—the cloture 
proceedings would be three in number. 
The first of them—after, of course, the 
filing of the motion to discharge the 
committee, which would take place in 
the morning hour, and which would have 
to lay over until the next day—would 
be when the point was reached where 
it was decided finally to take it up seri- 
ously, which would require a motion to 
take up the resolution of discharge. 
That is the first of the three. 

The second would be accomplished by 
having the motion cover not only the 
discharge of the committee but also the 
making of the measure the pending busi- 
ness. The Senator from Florida stated 
that he was advised by the Parliamen- 
tarian that because of the inclusion of 
that factor a two-thirds vote would be 
required, but. it would all be in one pro- 
ceeding, and it is the second step that 
the Senator from Florida mentioned. 

The third step, the same as in the 
case where the bill was on the calendar 
originally, is the passage upon the merits 
of the bill. 

The Senator from Florida has been 
so informed in rather detailed discus- 
sions with the Parliamentarians during 
the day. 

Now if the Senator from Illinois wishes 
to state his parliamentary inquiry, at 
least he understands what the statement 
of the Senator from Florida is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida. Am I now permitted 
to propound this parliamentary inquiry 
to the Chair? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have yielded for 
that purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Chair this parliamentary inquiry: 
Let us. assume that instead of keeping 
the House bill on the calendar, it is al- 
lowed to go to committee, and then 
assume that a motion is made to dis- 
charge the committee from the consid- 
eration of the bill, and that the motion 
to discharge is not disposed of in the 
morning hour when laid before the Sen- 
ate. I assume that it then goes to the 
calendar. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the motion to 
discharge would be on the calendar; and 
I ask the Chair if there would not be 
four possible filibusters and four re- 
quirements for cloture if the filibusters 
should take place: First, the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution to discharge. If a filibuster oc- 
curred, would not a 64-vote cloture be 
required? 

Second, if that were carried, there 
would then come, would there not, a 
vote on the resolution to discharge the 
committee? And if a profound and pro- 
longed filibuster occurred, another clo- 
ture motion would be necessary, which 
would have to be affirmatively voted for 
by 64 Members. If that carried, and the 
resolution to discharge were put into 
effect, I take it the bill would be placed 
on the calendar. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator has not followed the course out- 
lined by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Third, if the bill it- 
self were on the calendar, would there 
not be two further steps? Would not a 
third step be a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill, which would 
be subject to filibuster, which could be 
broken only by a 64-vote cloture? Then 
would there not be a vote on final pas- 
sage, which would be subject to a fourth 
filibuster, which would require a 64-vote 
cloture to break? 

Therefore I should like to propound 
to the Chair this inquiry: Whether, if 
the motion-to-discharge-the-committee 
route should be adopted, four filibusters 
would be possible—and I think in this 
instance they would be carried out—and 
would not four 64-vote clotures be re- 
quired? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the facts 
as presented by the Senator from Illi- 
nois—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
address an inquiry to the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair complete the reply to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

On the facts presented by the Senator 
from Illinois, and under the procedure 
he suggests, four votes and four cloture 
petitions might be required. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. By the joinder of the 
second and third steps suggested in the 
course of procedure outlined by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois—which, by the way, 
was the course suggested by the Senator 
from Florida—would not the number of 
4 be reduced to 3, subject to one addi- 
tional condition, and that is that the bill 
would have to be forced out of commit- 
tee and become the pending business 
by a two-thirds vote, because waiver of a 
rule would be involved? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is suggesting, in other words, that steps 
two and three, namely, the vote on the 
resolution to discharge and the motion to 
proceed to the consideration, might be 
combined. The Parliamentarian, after 
his study of the precedents, informs the 
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Chair that that would not be in accord- 
ance with Senate custom. ‘The Chair 
would be bound by the opinion of the 
Parliamentarian in this instance. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All the Senator from 
Florida can say is that he submitted the 
tentative draft of a resolution which he 
now holds in his hand to the Assistant 
Parliamentarian, and he was advised to 
the contrary. He was told by the As- 
sistant Parliamentarian that he was in 
touch with the Parliamentarian himself 
on this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands that the Senator from Flor- 
ida did make the statement on the basis 
of an opinion from the Assistant Parlia- 
mentarian. This, of course, explains the 
difference. 

The Chair now is simply reporting to 
the Senate what further study by the 
Parliamentarian of the precedents has 
indicated. Under those circumstances 
the Chair believes that it would be proper 
to follow the advice of the Parliamentar- 
ian. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That means, of 
course, that. there is a difference of 
opinion between the Parliamentarian 
and his deputy. It also means that the 
Senator from Illinois, at most, would be 
confronted with 4, instead of 3 steps. It 
would not mean that the same 64 Sena- 
tors who are willing to see this matter 
through could not put it through 4 proce- 
dures with just as much facility as they 
could put it through 3. Furthermore, it 
would add to the estimate of time the 
Senator from Florida made a while ago 
by 3 days, at the most, because the pro- 
vision for cloture, which can be initi- 
ated by a relatively small number of Sen- 
ators signing a petition and filing it, 
comes to a head in 2 days. Then each 
Senator who does not wish to close de- 
bate can speak and be heard for an 
hour. So 72 hours, or 3 days, ought to 
cover each phase of the procedure. It is 
entirely clear that at any time when 
there are 64 Members of the Senate who 
are determined to push something 
through, as against the opposition of 32, 
or less than 32, who feel otherwise, they 
have it in their full power to do so; and 
if they have the courage of their con- 
victions they will do so. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. When certain Senators 
seek to deprive a great many people of 
the Nation of the right to trial by jury, 
of the right to confront their accuser, 
and the right to cross examine adverse 
testimony, would it not seem reasonable 
that they should be required to devote 
an extra 3 days’ work in an effort to en- 
act such legislation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems so to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. President, I apologize for having 
taken so much time. In closing, let me 
say that to uphold the point of order 
would give us a rule under which to op- 
erate. What is that rule? It is that rule 
XXY prevails, and overcomes paragraph 
4 of rule XIV. It means that the Reor- 
ganization Act applies to this situation, 
and that there will be an end to this fool- 
ishness of attempts to send direct to the 
calendar measures introduced in the 
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Senate or measures coming over from 
the House. 

Failure to uphold that point of order 
would result in complete chaos, and leave 
it to the decision of a simple majority, 
of more than a quorum, on any measure 
which is brought up, to decide which 
course shall be followed with reference to 
the particular bill involved. Nothing 
could be more destructive of the stability 
of the Senate than that. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in my judgment the ruling of the 
Chair, or the opinion of the Chair on 
this issue, is thoughtful, clear, and right. 
Objection to the position of the Chair 
can be made only by those who believe 
that all bills must automatically go to 
committee, regardless of the will of the 
Senate. That is to say, regardless of the 
will of all but one Member of the Senate, 
they must go to committee automati- 
cally in all cases. 

I do not agree that this would lead to 
chaos. It is not my understanding that 
in the first 158 years of the history of 
this great deliberative body chaos pre- 
vailed; and yet the situation which the 
Vice President has ruled now applies, 
applied throughout the entire 158-year 
period before rule XXV of the Senate 
rules was placed in the rules by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. 

It is not my recollection that that 
constituted an enormity or complete 
chaos, or that it was utterly destructive 
of the proper legislative process, as the 
Senator from Florida has so many times 
alleged. He was here for 1 year during 
that period. I should be surprised if 
he thought complete chaos existed dur- 
ing 1 year of his direct experience. 

Such a suggestion represents a fear 
of majority opinion—a majority opinion 
of Members of the Senate, two of whom 
are chosen to represent each State. 

Are we to trust anyone? Are we to 
trust ourselves? Does any Senator 
really believe that the Senate could be 
stampeded into action obstructive of 
the liberties of the people, because a ma- 
jority has the power to determine 
whether or not a bill shall go to com- 


mittee, and because we will not let one - 


man refuse to permit a bill to go any- 
where but to a committee? 

This is quite ridiculous. As a matter of 
fact, the suggestions made by the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana on this point seem to 
me to be absolutely without basis in any- 
thing contained in the ruling of the 
Chair. It would be impossible, under the 
ruling, to have 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 Members 
of the Senate determine what shall hap- 
pen to a bill. The basis of the ruling of 
the Chair is that the majority of the 
Senate shall determine whether a bill 
goes to committee or is placed upon the 
calendar. 

That is the procedure which applied 
in this body for 158 years. ‘Will chaos 
result if we return to the procedure 
which existed in the time of Madison, in 
the time of Clay, in the time of Calhoun, 
and in the time of the giants who are 
so often mentioned by the very people 
who now raise the greatest objection to 
this ruling—the Jeremiahs who claim 
that chaos will result from returning to 
a situation that existed in the grand old 
days? 
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Beyond this, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that the ruling of the Chair is not 
only right in substance, but was the only 
one possible within the framework of the 
rules of the Senate. The Chair stated 
he was obliged, if possible, to reconcile 
in any reasonable way the rules of the 
Senate, so that each could be given a 
construction consistent with the con- 
tinuous existence of the other rules. The 
ruling made by the Chair in regard to the 
2 rules, rule XIV, paragraph 4, and rule 
XXV, is the only ruling by which these 
2 rules could be construed as continuing 
and as consistent with each other. 

Therefore, if complaint is made, I say 
let the complaint be made, not against 
the Chair, or the occupant of the chair 
who made the ruling, but against the 
rules of the Senate, which required, in 
my judgment, that this ruling be made. 
It is a ruling that is a statesmanlike 
ruling, and is the only ruling that could 
possibly be made if the rules were to be 
construed as both continuing and con- 
sistent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. = Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I can- 
not tell my friends from New Jersey how 
delighted I am to listen to him. The 
President of the Senate was faced with 
a difficult legal question, a question that 
was not susceptible of easy interpreta- 
tion. The Senate has rules. ‘The Presi- 
dent of the Senate; in interpreting those 
rules, was also required to determine the 
effect, if any, of the statute which Con- 
gress passed with respect to the rules 
of each House. Obviously there is a con- 
flict. Obviously repeal by implication 
is not favored in the understanding of 
the law which prevails in this country. 
‘Therefore the President of the Senate 
was faced with a difficult legal question, 
and a difficult question of interpreta- 
tion. 

The President of the Senate in his 
clear and concise decision, by which he 
reconciled admirably two rules which 
apparently on their face were in con- 
flict, performed an outstanding service 
as the Presiding Officer of the Senate. 
Thus the occupant of the chair did not 
hold that a single Member of the Sen- 
ate could frustrate a majority and pre- 
vent a majority of the membership 
from making a decision which is, right- 
fully, its decision in the last analysis. 

The Vice President, in the highest type 
of a strictly legal decision, first indicated 
the view that was his, namely, the inter- 
pretation which he placed upon the point 
of order made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
then he said, “Let the majority of the 
membership of the Senate itself decide 
the question.” 

What is wrong with that? 

We pass laws in each House by a ma- 
jority of those present, and we speed 
them on their way to the White House. 
In my judgment, the decision is shorn of 
any personal predilection and is ground- 
ed in the best tradition of interpretation. 

It was suggested a little while ago, 
while I sat here—if my friend from New 
Jersey will indulge me for a few more 
seconds—— 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Certainly. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. It was stated that the 
ruling would result in chaos. 

Mr. President, my time in the Senate 
has been short. I have been here only 
4 years. I have seen some chaos, 
though. I have seen some chaos when 
the rule of the majority was frustrated, 
when we were compelled to sit in our 
seats all day long and all night long, day 
in and day out. What a spectacle we 
made of parliamentary procedure before 
the people of the United States. 

So I suggest, Mr. President, that rather 
than contribute to chaos, the President 
of the Senate did what he had to do, and 
what all of us ought to be ready now to 
stand up and vote for. For my part, 
there is no question about what I shall 
do. I shall vote in a fashion that will 
carry out the ruling of the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate. I shall vote to 
overrule the point of order which was 
made. I shall do so because, in my 
judgment, the interpretation given to 
rule XIV is fair and recognition is given 
to the responsibility of the Senate under 
the Reorganization Act. I congratu- 
late the Vice President. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to associ- 
ate myself with the views of both of 
my colleagues as to the merit of the rul- 
ing of the Chair and as to the action of 
the Chair, and I shculd like to call the 
attention of my colleague from New Jer- 
sey, who is one of the most distinguished 
lawyers in the Senate, to the fact that 
the Chair had no alternative. The Chair 
could not concoct recognition of a Mem- 
ber who will move to send the bill to 
committee. Therefore the Chair had 
only one possible alternative to follow, 
by submitting the matter to the Senate. 
It was the fair thing to do. 

I should like to ask a question of my 
colleague from New Jersey. Are we not 
faced with this issue: Shall the majority 
control the conditions under which it 
will have a bill placed on the calendar, or 
shall the majority let a minority control 
those conditions? If we, the majority, 
do it now, we control the conditions, and 
if we wait for a discharge petition under 
rule XXII, we let the minority control 
the conditions under which we will place 
a bill on the calendar. Is that not the 
nub of the issue? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I believe 
that,is the issue involved. In closing, let 
me say, on the merits of the question, 
that I believe the people of the country 
and the Members of the Senate really 
have a great deal more to fear from the 
abuse by our committees of their too- 
great power, including the power vested 
in the chairmen, insofar as the liberties 
of the people and the welfare of the peo- 
ple are concerned, than they have to 
fear from any bypassing of our commit- 
tees. I believe we ought to look at this 
subject in its true perspective. 

On the merits of the great issue of 
civil rights, there can, it seems to me, be 
only one answer, and likewise there can 
be only one answer when it comes to the 
merits of the fair and reasonable bill 
which, at long last, there seems to be a 
reasonable prospect of our enacting, 


after more than three-quarters of a cen- 
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try of effort with no success in legisla- 
tion in this field, because of the very 
kind of opposition which so bitterly and 
to the last ditch makes its fight begin- 
ning, perhaps, tonight. 

Mr. President, not only is the ruling 
right, but the obligation on the Members 
of the Senate responsibly to act upon 
the question which has been placed upon 
them so rightly by the presiding officer 
is equally clear. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as I 
understand the ruling of the Chair, it is 
this: Settle it among yourselves, boys; 
settle it among yourselves. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Goldwater Morse 
Allott Gore Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Barrett Hennings Murray 
Beall Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett Hill O’Mahoney 
Bible Holland Pastore 
Bricker Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Ives Revercomb 
Byrd ` Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Javits Russell 
Carroll Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak, Johnston, S.C. Scott 
Church Kefauver Smathers 
Clark Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kerr Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Williams 
Frear McClellan Yarborough 
Fulbright McNamara Young 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator 
from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 
the question before the Senate is the 
point of order raised by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from California is correct. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. And the yeas and 
nays have been ordered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 
a vote “ yea” is a vote to sustain the 
point of order and, in effect, to send the 
bill, H. R. 6127, to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the point 
of order is sustained, the bill will go to 
the committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the point of 
order is not sustained, the bill will go 
to the calendar under the objection pre- 
viously raised. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
objection filed by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Oregon. 

THE ISSUE BEFORE THE SENATE 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss briefly the ruling by the Vice 
President, because I respectfully point 
out to the Senate that we have been 
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discussing the Vice President’s ruling 
based upon an oral presentation with- 
out even having a copy of the ruling 
þefore us. 

I happen to believe that from the 
point of view of the operation of the 
Senate, we are making very important 
history here tonight. In fact, I am not 
even sure that we ought to make any 
decision tonight on this issue until we 
have the Vice President’s ruling before 
us and can study it at some length, be- 
cause I think we ought to know the 
implications of the ruling, if it is a rul- 
ing, and its full impact upon the point 
of order which has been raised. 

I think it is so important that, al- 
though it may not be a particularly 
popular thing to do, I propose, at least, 
to give my view of the Vice President’s 
ruling, section by section. As I under- 
stand the ruling, the Vice President has 
not ruled on the procedural problem 
we have been debating all day, save and 
except to say that he thinks it ought to 
be ruled upon by the Senate itself. 

I think there is some interesting 
obiter dictum in the statement of the 
Vice President; but I do not think that 
anywhere in the statement we have a 
ruling that is at all helpful to the 
Senate in determining the position it 
should take or the precedent it will 
make tonight. We are establishing a 
precedent. 

The decision we make here tonight 
on this matter will, I think, live to 
haunt us if we vote to overrule the point 
of order raised by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. I think the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
put it as crystally clear as it can be put. 
The Senator from Florida pointed out 
to the Senate, in his exceedingly able 
speech, that what can happen under 
the procedure which will be established 
in the Senate tonight, if we act, in 
effect, to overrule the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] and put the bill 
on the calendar, is that from now on, 
not only when bills and resolutions come 
over from the House, but also when they 
are introduced in the Senate, we can 
throw the Senate into a delaying and 
dilatory procedure that will cost us hours 
and days of time. Such a course will 
follow because some Senator can get up 
and object to a bill going to committee; 
and if he has any support at all, there 
can then be considerable discussion, 
which could last, theoretically, for days, 
on whether or not a motion to refer 
to committee should be adopted or not 
adopted. 

I wish to have the attention of the 
committee chairmen and the attention 
of the ranking minority members of the 
committees. I say to them that if the 
Senate sustains the point of view of those 
who wish to overrule the point of order 
of the Senator from Georgia, in my judg- 
ment the power and the authority of 
each committee chairman and of the 
ranking minority member of each com- 
mittee will be greatly weakened. 

I would have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
chairman of the Finance Committee. I 
would have him keep in mind what 
would happen to his committee if, when 
some finance bill came to the Senate, a 
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considerable number of Members of the 
Senate decided they would circumvent 
the Finance Committee, by raising ob- 


jection to having the bill referred to - 


the committee. If they could wait until 
there was on the floor of the Senate a 
bare majority of a quorum of the Senate 
who happened to be of their point of 
view, then, under the procedure sug- 
gested as the one to be established as 
a precedent tonight, the Finance Com- 
mittee would be kept from considering 
that proposed legislation. 

Similarly, I should like to have the 
attention of the great senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. I should like to have 
him consider the situation with respect 
to bills which normally are referred to 
his committee. Undoubtedly there are 
some Senators who would like to have 
some bills which normally would be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, kept from being the sub- 
jects of full and fair hearings by that 
committee. If objection were made to 
having such bills referred to the commit- 
tee, then, under the procedure which I 
am satisfied would be established by the 
precedent which is proposed tonight in 
the Senate if the point of order raised 
by the Senator from Georgia were not 
sustained, the Interior Committee could 
be throttled. 

Thus we can go down the line of the 
committees and their chairmen; and we 
can refer in similar fashion to the situa- 
tion of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and its chairman, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] ; 
and to the situation of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and its Chair- 
man, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

Both the committee chairmen and the 
ranking minority members of the com- 
mittees have a great obligation to the 
Senate to see to it that the committee 
system works properly. 

In similar fashion I can refer to the 
situation of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HL], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Already in the debate there has been a 
discussion of some very controversial 
Jabor measures which may be pending 
before his committee during the present 
session of Congress. How would the 
Senator from Alabama like it if he had 
to fight, each time, to have such a bill 
referred to his committee, simply be- 
cause a small group of Senators might 
wish to cause delay by making a fight of 
the sort that I have indicated will be 
possible if the point of order of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is overruled? 

I repeat that if Senators wish to have 
a continuation of the Senate committee 
‘procedures which are based on the cus- 
toms and traditions of the Senate, Sen- 
ators should not join tonight in the 
taking of action which would do great 
damage to the customs and committee 
procedures of the Senate. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT’S OPINION 


However, Mr. President, as I read the 
ruling made by the Vice President, I say 
respectfully that I am very much in 
doubt, first, as to really what it means; 
and, second, if it holds some of the 
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things I believe it holds, then nothing 
in the rules interpreted justifies the 
holdings. 

So now I read the opinion: 

The question before the Senate is the 
point of order which has been raised by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. As 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] pointed out in the debate on a similar 
issue in 1948, two interpretations of the 
rules of the Senate are possible. In the 
opinion of the Chair, the rules should be 
amended to clarify this question. 


That would have been a good place to 
stop, because I think we had better have 
some new rules in the Senate. But I do 
not think we should have here a docu- 
ment which might be interpreted as 
amounting to the establishment of new 
rules of the Senate. However, if this 
document means anything at all, I re- 
spectfully submit that it means that; and 
I do not propose that the President of 
the Senate or the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate be given the rulemaking 
power. The rulemaking power must 
continue to be vested in the Senate itself. 

The Chair further said: 

Until this is done, it is the responsibility 
of the Chair to interpret the rules as fairly 
as possible. 

If rule XXV is interpreted as requiring 
mandatory referral of all bills to the com- 
mittee on which jurisdiction is conferred 
by the rule, it is directly in conflict with 
paragraph 4 of rule XIV, which clearly con- 
templates possible Senate action without 
referral to committee. 

If this interpretation is accepted, it can 
logically be argued, as it has been argued 
today, that since rule XXV was adopted 
after rule XIV, it supersedes those provisions 
of rule XIV which are in conflict with it. 

1948 PRECEDENT SUSTAINS POINT OF ORDER 


Of course, the Reorganization Act was 
enacted subsequent to the adoption of 
rule XIV; and the Reorganization Act 
was interpreted by the Senate in 1948, 
in a specific case “on the nose,” as we 
lawyers say—the so-called oleomargarine 
tax case. In that case the Senate de- 
cided, by its vote—as has been stated 
so many times in the course of this de- 
bate—that the bill should be referred 
to committee; and the bill was referred 
to committee. 

In fact, let me digress from a discus- 
sion of the Vice President’s ruling, in 
order to request for a moment the atten- 
tion of the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. Earlier today 
he raised a question as to what hap- 
pened at the time of the railroad strike 
in 1946, at which time the President of 
the United States addressed a joint 
session of the Congress, and immediate- 
ly thereafter there followed, on the floor 
of the Senate, the consideration of pro- 
posed legislation in that field. It so hap- 
pened that on that particular day the 
Senate was in the midst of a debate on 
the Taft-Hartley bill, and was in the 
midst of the consideration of some 
amendments which, as the RECORD shows, 
were being offered in regard to the han- 
dling of so-called emergency disputes. 
In his speech to the joint session of Con- 
gress, the President of the United States 
recommended the enactment of legis- 
lation which would have the effect of 
drafting the strikers into the Army. 
A bill on that subject was immediately 
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introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. The then majority leader of the 
Senate, the great Alben Barkley, came 
to the floor of the Senate and immediate- 
ly introduced in the Senate a bill carry- 
ing out the President’s message. ‘The 
majority leader requested the immediate 
consideration of the bill by the Senate 
without reference to committee. What 
did the Senate do? There was an emer- 
gency; a terrific war crisis was confront- 
ing the country. But the Senate sent 
the bill to committee. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that if, in 
a situation such as that one, the Senate 
will hold fast to a position based on the 
importance of committee action, I know 
of no argument made in the course of this 
debate which would justify a failure on 
the part of the Senate to hold fast to its 
established committee procedure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
from Oregon tell the Senate what Sena- 
tor then made the first and perhaps the 
strongest objection to the proposal not 
to refer that particular bill—which had 
not been printed for the use of either 
the House or the Senate—to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MORSE. It was the Senator from 
Ohio; as I stated this afternoon, it was 
the great Bob Taft who objected to im- 
mediate consideration, and who favored 
the committee procedure. He was a 
great parliamentarian. Let me say, in 
tribute to the memory of that great man, 
that he recognized. the importance of 
protecting procedural safeguards in or- 
der to guarantee substantive rights. 

I know of no matter in the legislative 
process more important than holding 
fast to procedural safeguards, so that 
substantive rights can be guaranteed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
tell the Senate what the position of the 
Senator from Oregon was on that oc- 
casion? 

Mr. MORSE. Well, a considerable 
number of us took the same position that 
the Senator from Ohio took—a great 
many of us. 

I want to stress that point because we 
have not only the 1948 oleomargarine 
case, which is a case on the nose, so to 
speak, but we have a great many other 
cases in the history of the Senate which 
justify our saying, as has been said so 
many times by so many in this debate, 
that the custom and the practice has 
been to send bills to committee. This 
custom and practice has grown up be- 
cause we know the great importance of 
committee procedures and committee 
hearings and committee reports to 
maintaining a sound legislative process 
in the Senate. We depend on commit- 
tees to do a large share of the legislative 
work of the Senate, and we pass judg- 
ment on the work of the committee by 
way of committee reports that come to 
us. 
I have a great deal of sympathy for 
the point of view expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, who is one of the 
most able men I know, in or out of the 
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Senate. I know how exasperating it is 
for us to find ourselves in a position 
where we think that dilatory tactics are 
used and are being used in regard to 
civil rights legislation; but I think that 
is our fault. I think we have been too 
willing too many times to permit those 
dilatory tactics. I think, as I said 
earlier, if there is a majority vote to 
overrule the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] then there is a majority vote to 
discharge the committee. 

As I said earlier, I do not care whether 
it is 1 cloture or 2 clotures or 3 clotures, 
or whatever the number might be; if we 
have the votes to apply cloture, then we 
have the votes to hold fast, and we can 
use it over a period of days. I think 
that we put ourselves in an exception- 
ally strong position with the public 
when we have exhausted all the pro- 
cedural rights of the opposition, so that 
they cannot say that we have taken ad- 
vantage of them to the slightest degree. 

As I said earlier this afternoon, do not 
forget also that a majority has a ter- 
rific responsibility at all times to dem- 
onstrate procedural fairness. It is so 
important, in establishing a majority 
case, and getting a public acceptance of 
a majority case, that procedural fairness 
be established. 

I do not mean, in these brief remarks 
I am going to make—because I want to 
direct most of them to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s ruling—to get into a discussion 
of the civil-rights issue itself. Let me 
tell Senators what I think we are seeing 
happen in this country. It may take 
some time longer, but I think we are 
seeing a growing recognition throughout 
the South of the importance of enacting 
fair civil-rights legislation. 

Let me tell the Senate of an experi- 
ence I had at a southern conference in 
Raleigh, N. C., not so many weeks ago. 
I went to Raleigh and talked on a leg- 
islative matter that is usually objected 
to on the grounds of States rights. I 
presented the point of view on States 
rights that Senators have heard me pre- 
sent on the floor many times. I said 
to this southern conference that I cer- 
tainly would be intellectually cowardly 
if I came to Raleigh, N. C., and was not 
willing to discuss the issue in the same 
way I discussed it on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I did so discuss it. The chairman of 
the meeting was the editor of a great 
Southern newspaper, who had intro- 
duced me. I shall never forget his reply 
to that audience. He said, in effect, “I 
think we will all agree that we are mak- 
ing great progress in the South as shown 
by this audience’s response to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. It was a great re- 
sponse. I am not so sure that 5 years 
ago most of you would not have walked 
out.” 

Progress is being made in the South on 
civil rights, but I want to say what we do 
in the Senate tonight is going to have a 
terrific impact on the South, and if the 
impression is created that in the Senate 
of the United States a majority is willing 
to override a minority by not even letting 
a House bill of such vital importance to 
the South go to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee for a reasonable length of 
time, I think we will do the civil-rights 
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cause in the South a great injury. That 
is what I think, because I think so many 
people recognize the relationship of fair 
procedure to substantive rights. That is 
why, Mr. President, I think we ought to 
resolve the doubts in favor of the com- 
mittee procedure, and then make the 
fight to discharge the committee within 
a few days—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In just a few seconds. 

I think we ought to resolve the doubts 
in favor of the committee procedure, and 
then move to discharge the committee, 
and get a cloture vote and hold fast for 
as many cloture rollcalls as we have to 
have. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is making a very eloquent defense 
for the committee system and committee 
procedure. I want to ask the Senator 
from Oregon if he thinks the committee 
system has worked when the committee 
has bottled up civil-rights legislation for 
nearly 2 years and, as the Senator from 
Missouri has said, gives every evidence 
of continuing to bottle it up. I think 
that the effect of what the Senator from 
Oregon is urging tonight would be to kill 
civil rights. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, I do not think I 
have to even reply to that comment of 
the Senator from Illinois, because I will 
put my record on civil rights alongside 
that of the Senator from Illinois before 
any public jury and let them be the 
judge. 

RULE XXV UNAMBIGUOUS; NO NEED TO GO BEHIND 
THE LANGUAGE 

Mr. President, I want to go back to the 
ruling of the Vice President. He said: 

However, the Reorganization Act specifi- 
cally provided, in section 101a, that the rules 
contemplated by it should supersede other 
rules only to the extent that they are incon- 
sistent therewith. Since the act did not 
expressly amend rule XIV, as it did rule 
XXV and rule XVI, and since the legislative 
history of the act indicates no discussion of, 
and therefore no expressed intent to super- 
sedé, rule XIV, it is the responsibility of the 
Chair to determine whether rule XXV can 
be interpreted in such a way that it will not 
be inconsistent with paragraph 4 of rule 
XIV. 


Mr. President, there is a well-known 
rule of legislative construction, and that 
is that when a statute is unambiguous; 
when it is clear on its face, a court ac- 
cepts the meaning of the language as 
written. 

A court does not seek to find out what 
other meaning might be read into it if 
one made certain assumptions that are 
not raised at all by the language of the 
statute. 

Rule XXV is quite unambiguous, Mr. 
President. There is nothing ambiguous 
about rule XXV. It makes perfectly 
clear where proposed civil liberties legis- 
lation should go. I think it is perfectly 
clear, as I said in answer to the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL] some lit- 
tle time ago, that rule XXV superseded 
rule XIV. It was adopted a later date 
than rule XIV. There is another rule 
of statutory construction followed by 
the courts, namely, that when a later 
statute provides for a procedure different 
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or inconsistent with the procedure pro- 
vided in a prior statute the procedure of 
the statute of the more recent date will 
control and prevail. 

I am at a loss, Mr. President, to deter- 
mine what there was that the Vice Pres- 
ident thought he had to interpret about 
rule XXV. Its meaning is unambiguous. 
Its language is clear. The date of enact- 
ment was after rule XIV, and an inter- 
pretation of the Senate had been made 
of the rule by a rollcall vote of the Senate 
in 1948. I think those factors should 
have been binding in his decision. 

But then he went on to say: 

The Chair believes that such an interpre- 
tation is both possible and reasonable. Rule 
XIV sets forth the procedure to be followed 
in referring bills to committee. On the 
other hand, rule XXV defines the jurisdic- 
tion of committees over bills when they are 
referred to committee. 

The mandatory provisions of rule XXV 
can be interpreted, therefore, to be limited in 
their application to mean only that if a bill 
is to be referred to a committee at all, it 
shall be referred to the committee to which 
jurisdiction is assigned by the rule. 

In the Chair’s opinion, rule XXV does not 
require mandatory referral of all bills to 
committee, and, therefore, does not super- 
sede paragraph 4 of rule XIV. 


I respectfully submit that is an ex- 
ample of an attempt at a rulemaking 
power on the part of the President of 
the Senate. There is no language in 
rule XXV, in my judgment, which is 
ambiguous in nature, which justifies the 
exercise of such rulemaking or rule- 
amending power as was attempted by 
the President of the Senate tonight. 

VICE PRESIDENT’S INTERPRETATION GOES 
BEYOND RULE 


Next he says: 

It does not follow, however, that if rule 
XXV does not require referral, an objection 
filed under rule XIV will automatically send 
the bill to the calendar without considera- 
tion being given to the question of referral. 

It will be noted that the language of para- 
graph 4, rule XIV, provides that an objec- 
tion to further proceedings is in order, not 
immediately after the second reading, but 
only after the bill shall have received sec- 
ond reading “without being referred to a 
committee.” 

This language must be read in conjunc- 
tion with paragraph 3 of rule XIV, which 
provides that “no bill or joint resolution 
shall be committed or amended until it shall 
have been read twice, after which it may be 
referred to committee.” 

Both paragraphs 3 and 4 of rule XIV con- 
template that before a Senator can, by Ob- 
jection following second reading of a bill, 
prevent any further proceedings, with the 
result that the bill is placed on the calendar, 
an opportunity should be afforded to the 
Senate to refer the bill to committee, if it 
so desires. 


Who says so? The rule does not. 
The Vice President says so. That is àn- 
other exercise, Mr. President, in my 
judgment, of an attempt to exercise a 
rulemaking power upon the part of the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, where 
there is not a word in the rule to justify 
the exercise of such a rulemaking power. 

He goes on to say: 

Under paragraph 3 of rule XIV: 

“The Senate should not be denied, by the 
action of one Senator the power to refer a 
bill to committee after second reading, 
which is conferred by paragraph 3 of 
rule XIV.” 
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But the rule does not support him. 
Mr. President, that is his amendment of 
the rule, by way of interpretation. It is 
not in the rule. 

I do not propose, Mr. President, to vote 
to give the Vice President such rule- 
making power. 

Then he goes on to say: 

How can the right of the Senate to decide 
whether a bill should be referred to com- 
mittee be protected? 

In the opinion of the Chair, the following 
procedure, based on Senate precedents, 
accomplishes that objective: 

In the absence of objection after second 
reading of a bill, it will, under the long 
established practice of the Senate, be im- 
mediately referred to the committee desig- 
nated by the provisions of rule XXV. 


Which is a recognition of the point 
many of us have made about the influ- 
ence of custom and tradition and historic 
policy in the Senate. I think we ought 
to be following it, Mr. President, in this 
case, 

The Vice President says: 

In the absence of objection after second 
reading of a bill, it will, under the long- 
established practice of the Senate, be im- 
mediately referred to the committee desig- 
nated by the provisions of rule XXV. 

If objection is made under paragraph 4 of 
rule XIV and a point of order is not raised 
against the objection, the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. This was the pro- 
cedure which the Senate followed in the 
consideration of H. R. 5992, the Tidelands 
case. 

The Senate, in effect, by failing to raise a 
point of order, waived its right to refer the 
bill to committee. 


I do not think the Senate did any such 
thing. Mr. President, I will tell the 
Senate what I think happened in the 
tidelands case. Nobody knew what was 
going on. That happens very often, Mr. 
President, here in the Senate, when we 
get into these procedural matters. We 
are accustomed to having them handled 
without any great attention being paid 
to them. 

I have read the ReEcorp as to what 
happened in the tidelands case, and it 
was not until some time later that same 
day when the oleomargarine case arose, 
that the Senate, I would say, became 
fully cognizant of what happened in the 
tidelands case. I do not think that the 
Senate was at all cognizant of the fact 
that it was waiving any rights. I do not 
think that the matter was given the 
same consideration that the problem re- 
ceived the moment the objection was 
raised in regard to the oleomargarine 
case. 

The Vice President’s opinion contin- 
ues: 

If when a Senator attempts to invoke par- 
agraph 4, rule XIV, a point of order is raised 
on the ground that the bill should be re- 
ferred to committee—and that is the prac- 
tical effect of the point of order raised by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]— 
the Chair can decide the point of order or 
submit it to the Senate for decision, as did 
the President pro tempore, Mr. Vandenberg, 
in 1948 in a similar case. 

It is the Chair’s opinion that the point 
of order is not well taken— 


Of course, Mr. President, I digress 
from the opinion to say that it was cer- 
tainly within the prerogative of the Vice 
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President, to rule on the point of order. 
What did he do? He said: 

It is the Chair’s opinion that the point 
of order is not well taken, but since the 
basic issue to be decided is not, in the final 
analysis, a procedural question, but the sub- 
stantive question—‘‘Should the bill be re- 
ferred?”—the Chair believes that the proper 
procedure is to submit the point of order to 
the Senate under rule XX, 


Mr. President, this is an “on again” 
“off again” ruling. It is one of these 
sleight of hand “now you see it now you 
don’t” rulings. It is a verbal mirage. 

VICE PRESIDENT’S OPINION NOT A RULING 


He gives it to us and then he takes it 
away from us. He says he thinks the 
point of order is not well taken, as a 
personal opinion and then he says how- 
ever, he is going to let the Senate itself 
decide, and so we really get no ruling in 
fact. We get obiter dictum from the 
Chair in regard to what his personal 
view about it is, but then he passes the 
buck immediately to the Senate for the 
Senate’s determination. 

Then he goes on to say: 

If the Senate sustains the point of order, 
the bill will then be referred to the commit- 
tee designated by the provisions of rule XXV. 
This was the practical effect of the Senate’s 
action on H. R. 2245, the oleomargarine bill. 


May I respectfully say, what the Sen- 
ate made very clear in the oleomargarine 
case was that the bill should go to com- 
mittee. In my judgment in that action 
it passed on rule XXV, and the Senate’s 
action in the oleomargarine case is the 
only voting precedent we have had on 
this problem since the Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

Then the Vice President says: 

If the point of order is overruled, the Sen- 
ate will have expressed its will to the effect 
that the bill should not be referred to com- 
mittee and the bill will go on the calendar 
pursuant to paragraph 4 of rule XIV. 

In this way a bill can be placed on the 
calendar not as a matter of individual sena- 
torial prerogative, but as a matter of ma- 
jority policy arrived at after thorough con- 
sideration and debate on the point of order. 


In making this ruling— 

I digress to say the only true ruling 
I can find in any of his language is the 
ruling that the Senate should make the 
ruling, after he gave his personal opin- 
ion about the possible relations of rules 
XXV and XIV, which he then withdrew. 

In making this ruling the Chair empha- 
sizes that the Senate in the final analysis 
has the power to make and amend its rules. 
Until paragraph 4 of rule XIV is expressly 
repealed or amended, the foregoing interpre- 
tation, in the opinion of the Chair, is the 
one which is best calculated to allow a ma- 
jority of the Senate to express its will on 
the issue before it. 

The Chair therefore submits to the Senate 
the question: Is the point of order of the 
Senator from Georgia well taken? 

EFFECT OF OPINION: SENATE IS BACK WHERE IT 
STARTED 


I respectfully say, Mr. President, after 
we get through all of the language of the 
Vice President we are exactly where we 
started. He has left it up to us. He has 
indicated, by way of suggestion, some 
courses that we might follow in amend- 
ing the Senate rules. 
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I happen to hold the point of view 
that we ought to amend the Senate rules. 
I have held to the point of view con- 
sistently that we ought to amend rule 
XXII. 

Senators will recall that 2 or 3 years 
ago, when we had our most recent dis- 
cussion of rule XXII, I took the position 
it did not make any difference whether 
the Senate was a continuing body or was 
not a continuing body; I thought that 
was irrelevant as to the issue about 
rule XXII. 

I thought rule XXII ought to be 
amended, so that we could get a cloture 
rule along the lines of the then Lehman 
proposal, the Douglas proposal, the 
Humphrey proposal, or the Morse pro- 
posal. Those proposals have been pend- 
ing before the Senate for some years. 

I am still in favor of amending rule 
XXII and some other rules, but I am not 
for establishing in the Senate tonight a 
parliamentary precedent which in my 
judgment might haunt us, and which I 
believe would greatly weaken committee 
procedure in this body. 

I hope the committee chairman and 
the ranking Republican members of our 
committees will think a long time before 
they vote tonight to overrule the point 
of order of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAR- 
RETT in the chair). The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names. 


Aiken Goldwater Morse 
Allott Gore Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Barrett Hennings Murray 
Beall Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett Hill O’Mahoney 
Bible Holland Pastore 
Bricker Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Ives Revercomb 
Byrd Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Javits Russell 
Carroll Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. ©. Scott 
Church Kefauver Smathers 
Clark Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kerr Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Williams * 
Frear McClellan Yarborough 
Fulbright McNamara Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 

The question is, Is the point of order 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] well taken? On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that a yea vote means a vote 
to send the House bill to the committee, 
and a nay vote means to place the 
House bill on the calendar? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The effect 
of the vote would be as the Senator 
from Illinois has stated. 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavezl, the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. GREEN], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent because 
of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is necessarily absent, and, if 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin] 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] are detained on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Marrin] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Anderson Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Bible Johnston, S.C, O’Mahoney 
Byrd Kefauver Robertson 
Eastland Kennedy Russell 
Ellender Kerr Scott 
Ervin Lausche Smathers 
Frear Long Sparkman 
Fulbright Magnuson Stennis 
Goldwater Malone Talmadge 
Gore Mansfield Thurmond 
Hayden McClellan Williams 
Hill Morse Yarborough 
Holland Mundt Young 

NAYS—45 
Aiken Cotton Martin, Pa. 
Allott Curtis McNamara 
Barrett Dirksen Morton 
Beall Douglas Neuberger 
Bennett Dworshak Pastore 
Bricker Hennings Potter 
Bush Hickenlooper Purtell 
Butler Hruska Revercomb 
Carlson Humphrey Saltonstall 
Carroll Ives Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Jackson Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak Javits Symington 
Church Jenner Thye 
Clark Knowland Watkins 
Cooper Kuchel Wiley 
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NOT VOTING—11 


Bridges Green Neely 
Capehart Langer Payne 
Chavez Martin, Iowa Smith, N.J. 
Flanders Monroney 


So Mr. RUSSELL’s point of order was 
overruled. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the point of order was overruled. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from California IMr. KNow.anp], to 
lay on the table the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The yeas and 
nays are ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and Mr. AIKEN and Mr. ALLOTT 
voted in the affirmative when their 
names were called. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Chair 
to explain what a vote of “yea” will mean 
in this case? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A vote of 
“yea” is a vote to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the event the mo- 
tion to lay on the table is agreed to, what 
will be the subsequent right of any Mem- 
ber of the Senate to ask that the bill be 
referred to a committee, if it is once 
placed on the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unani- 
mous consent, the bill may be referred to 
a committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. By unanimous con- 
sent only? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Once the bill 
is taken up for consideration, any Sena- 
tor may move to refer it to a committee, 
and that may be done by a majority vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not possible, 
once the bill has been placed on the 
calendar, that any Senator may move 
that it be sent to committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
would have to be before the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Could not a Sena- 
tor call up the bill on motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair 
has stated, when the bill is taken up and 
is before the Senate, a motion would be 
in order at any time to refer the bill to 
a committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wanted to 
inquire whether any Senator’s right to 
call up the bill by motion for considera- 
tion by the Senate will be denied by the 
procedure which we are following. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not that the 
Chair can ascertain. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
bill is placed on the calendar, and the 
calendar is called in the regular course 
of events, and when the bill is reached 
at that time, could any Senator move 
to refer the bill to committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If a Senator 
could gain recognition when the bill was 
called up, he could move to refer it to 
committee, unless a unanimous-consent 
agreement were in effect which covered 
only bills to which no objection had been 
made. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But it would be in order at any time 
for any Senator, when he got the floor, 
to move to refer the bill to committee; 
would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only if the 
bill was before the Senate. If the bill 
was not before the Senate, it would not 
come up on the calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the yea-and-nay 
vote in progress? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yea- 
and-nay vote has been ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, my name 
was called, and I voted “Yea.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a parè 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not all that has 
transpired here tonight entitle the senior 
Senator from California to a place among 
the major prophets because of his 
prophecy in 1948 that the adoption of 
this procedure would cause chaos, con- 
fusion, and delay? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, good parliamentarian 
that he is, is aware, that is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The yea-and-nay vote will proceed. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay: * 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
would each vote “yea.” 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. LANGER] are absent because of 
illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. Monroney]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] is necessarily absent, and, if 
present and voting he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Aiken Dirksen McNamara 
Allott Douglas Morton 
Barrett Dworshak Mundt 
Beall Goldwater Neuberger 
Bennett Hennings Pastore 
Bricker Hickenlooper Potter 
Bush Hruska Purtell 
Butler Humphrey Revercomb 
Carlson Ives Saltonstall 
Carroll Jackson Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Javits Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. © Jenner Symington 
Church Knowland Thye 
Clark Kuchel Watkins 
Cooper Lausche Wiley 
Cotton Martin, Iowa 
Curtis Martin, Pa. 

NAYS—36 
Anderson Johnson, Tex. O’Mahoney 
Bible Johnston, S. O. Robertson 
Byrd Kefauver Russell 
Eastland Kennedy Scott 
Ellender Kerr Smathers 
Ervin Long Sparkman 
Frear Magnuson Stennis 
Fulbright Malone Talmadge 
Gore Mansfield Thurmond 

. Hayden McCiellan Williams 
Hill Morse Yarborough 
Holland Murray Young 
NOT VOTING—10 
Bridges Green Payne 
Capehart Langer Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Monroney 
Flanders Neely 
So the motion to lay on the table was 

agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
(H. R. 6127) will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate until next Monday, because 
of a funeral I have to attend. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, leave is granted. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 555) to authorize the con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon Dam on 
the Snake River, between Idaho and 
Oregon, and for related purposes. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in my 
discussion of S. 555, the bill to authorize 
a Federal high Hells Canyon Dam, I 
should like to emphasize one point at the 
outset: It is not yet too late to right the 
wrong at Hells Canyon. 

The authority of Congress to override 
the decision of the Federal Power Com- 
mission on this or any other point has 
never been challenged, and it is not 
challenged now. 

Furthermore, the Idaho Power Co. 
still has not progressed so far with its 
low Brownlee Dam that it would be 
physically impractical to proceed with a 
high Federal dam. While the Federal 
high dam and the privately owned small 
dams are, of course, mutually exclusive, 
I mean to suggest that the amount of 
work done by the Idaho Power Co. does 
not justify a demand that the Congress 
forego action on the proposed authori- 
zation. 

For this, we can, in part, thank nature. 
Early this year, the Idaho Power 
Co.’s cofferdam system was flooded 
out—flooded out by the very river its 
engineers claim needs no control. Na- 
ture, itself, thus has helped delay the 
wasteful underdevelopment of this site, 
and has given us the additional time we 
need in which to act. | 

Costwise, we are not prohibited from 
righting this wrong, either. The ques- 
tion of compensation to the Idaho Power 
Co. for its expenditures is a matter to 
be settled in the courts. However, I refer 
my colleagues to the testimony of Joel 
Adamson, assistant director of Adminis- 
tration Management for the Bonneville 
Power Administration, to the effect that 
any fair sum set by the courts could be 
absorbed into the existing Bonneville 
rate structure without any increase at 
all. 

I have talked of the wrong at Hells 
Canyon. The basic wrong, of ‘course, is 
the Federal Power Commission’s strictly 
political decision, unsupported by the 
facts, to license the Idaho Power Co. to 
build three low dams on the finest high 
dam site left in America. And even the 
Federal Power Commission has admitted 
there is little chance that the company 
will build more than two of its little 
dams. 

It is a basic wrong for a number of 
compelling reasons. Most of these rea- 
sons were recited last year in the debate 
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on Hells Canyon. I propose only to sum- 
marize them for the sake of the RECORD: 

First. The high dam would provide 1.1 
million kilowatt prime power—3 times 
the 325,000-kilowatt prime power of 2 
low dams, and double the 505,000-kilo- 
watt prime power of 3 low dams. 

Second. The high-dam Federal power 
would be sold at approximately one-third 
the cost of low-dam private power. 

Third. The high dam would provide 
nearly four times the storage of the low 
dams. 

Fourth. The high dam would more 
than double the flood-control benefits of 
the low dams. 

Fifth. The high dam would double the 
navigational benefits of the low dams. 

Sixth. The high dam would attract 
twice as many tourists, and would pro- 
vide double the recreational benefits. 

Seventh. The high dam power reve- 
nue would help finance irrigation proj- 
ects; the power revenue from the low 
dams would not. 

Eighth. The high dam’s low-cost 
power would stimulate the development 
of phosphate fertilizer and electro- 
process industries; the low dams’ high- 
cost power would not. 

Ninth. The high dam would return 
five times as much taxes to the Federal 
Treasury as would the low dams—result- 
ing from new industries and new pay- 
rolls that produce increased corporate- 
and personal-income taxes. 

Tenth. The high dam power would 
create, annually, an estimated 170,000 
new jobs and $700 million in new manu- 
factured products in the region. The 
low dams would provide only for the pri- 
vate power company’s normal load 
growth for 20 years, a result which 
would be provided at less cost to the 
company customers by the high dam. 

The detailed testimony and evidence 
supporting these conclusions are to be 
found in the record of proceedings on 
the Hells Canyon Dam bill, including the 
findings of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s own examiner. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp the table from page 60 of the 
majority report on S. 555, for it provides 
basic statistical support for my conclu- 
sions. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Comparison of high Hells Canyon Dam with Idaho Power Co. dam plan 


Oxbow and 
Hells Canyon 3 dams Brownlee 
only ! 

Freight of dame (pet) cs dos Ce a 7 ER le anny ange pe aap 205,396,320... ccd [G cusses 

Size of reservoir (acre-feet of usable capacity) -.-...-....- Pee SL | BOR a a 1.000 000; cca cneamee 1, 000, 000 

Power output (prime kilowatts) ......-...----.-------- | A Aa I | Sa ea ad 6000s sete Nk 325, 000 

COUEI CUNN ot en es Cat A aA aaan na ai $353, 740, 000....-.-.-.- $1 75, 766, 000...---.-- $119, 052, 000 

Annual cost of power at market......-.---_-------.---- $28, 567; 000... 2... pede 921, O00 tA 5 EEE 

Cost of power at market (mills per kilowatt-hour) ...... Paki ee nian cmamene OOo. cu acennsmonndon RE E 
Other benefits (annual): 

RIQOCCOMUOM See Gone E ha dus a aasa aaa] 92j)000,000 8. ook kk tt PARE RENE E IF E ANOS ER 

Naviganti sensan na a aE an Sy 000 to $230,000... | $108, 00022 u opaan iana 

Recreation (number of annual visitors) ........-..- “yas to 600,000__...- 250 ,000 to 325,000_...]---.-.-.--.. 


Benefit-cost ratio 


1 Although the FPO license is for 3 projects, it provides no assurance that more than 2 will ever be constructed, 
At p. 20 of the Opinion and Order Issuing License the Commission stated: 


“If a sufficient load does not develop to justify construction of low Hells Canyon within the time limits imposed 
in the license, the Commission may either extend the time for construction or terminate the license for that project, 
whichever is in the public interest at the time the matter is under consideration.” 

2 Examiner’s figure, 0.91 to 1; Commission’s figures, 1.29 to 1. (Annual value of power at market divided by an- 
nual cost of power at market.) 
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Mr. JACKSON. Actually, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the case for the high dam has 
been understated. ‘The conservative 
analysis made 9 years ago by the Fed- 
eral agencies involved has been altered 
by time. Some benefits have been left 
out, some costs overstated, and some re- 
cent economies of construction not con- 
sidered. 

By way of example, 1,122,000 kilowatts 
of prime power is attributed to the high 
Hells Canyon Dam=686,000 at the site, 
9,000 due to system integration, and 427,- 
000 downstream. Yet the downstream 
power attributable to the high Hells 
Canyon has been limited to eight proj- 
ects below Lewiston. Between Lewiston 
and Hells Canyon it is possible to ob- 
tain from dams at Nez Perce, Clarkston, 
and Asotin, 391,000 additional kilowatts 
that are directly attributable to the high 
Hells Canyon Dam. With full develop- 
ment of the stretch of the river between 
Lewiston and Hells Canyon, then, the 
power contribution of a high dam would 
be on the order of 1,500,000 kilowatts. 

For accounting purposes, the high dam 
is credited with only a 50-year life. This 
is completely unrealistic. The Bureau 
of Reclamation uses 150 years to depre- 
ciate Hungry Horse Dam. TVA uses 
100 years for depreciation of its dams. 
The Internal Revenue Service author- 
izes up to 150 years as the economic 
service life for dams. By using a more 
realistic service life for the high Hells 
Canyon Dam, we can double the benefit- 
cost ratio. 

Then there is the matter of new econ- 
omies—the collapsible steel forms, first 
used at Chief Joseph Dam, and the elec- 
tric shovels used at The Dalles. The 
estimated cost of The Dalles Dam, for 
example, has been cut from $360 million 
to $270 million. 

I have stated 10 reasons why the high 
dam is best; and I have sought to illus- 
trate how, even in light of those 10 rea- 
sons, the case for the high dam remains 
understated. 

There is an 11th point which I want 
to make: The high dam will cost the 
taxpayers far less than the low dam. 
This is my 11th point, which has 
achieved-full public realization only at 
this 11th hour, because of the exposure 
of the fast tax writeoff granted to the 
Idaho Power Co. 

Here is a company not satisfied to be 
given the finest dam site left in America 
to develop for private, guaranteed profit. 
It seeks to multiply the profit, at the ex- 
pense of our taxpayers, by use of the fast 
tax writeoff. 

We now have the testimony of the 
chief accountant of the Federal Power 
Commission that this fast tax writeoff 
will cost the American taxpayer $83 
million. 

The high dam will cost the American 
taxpayers only some $55 million—for the 
nonpower features of flood control, navi- 
gation, and so forth. 

Like all our Federal multipurpose proj- 
ects, the power features of the high 
dam—representing 85 percent of the 
cost—will be repaid to the Federal Treas- 
ury, with interest. Lest there be any 
doubts about the ability of our Federal 
projects to repay themselves, let me re- 
mind my colleagues that the Federal 
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projects on the Columbia River system 
are presently $77 million ahead of sched- 
ule in repaying Uncle Sam. 

When we talk about Federal financing 
of public power, we are talking about the 
temporary use of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s credit. Once our Federal dams 
are paid for, with interest, at no cost to 
the taxpayers, except for the relatively 
small costs for nonpower benefits, these 
dams will belong to all our people. The 
power revenues after that time, except 
for the small percentage required to op- 
erate and maintain the dams, will go 
free and clear into the Treasury. They 
can be used for whatever purpose Con- 
gress may authorize—including cutting 
taxes. 

So let us clear up, for once and for all, 
this nonsense about the “‘cost to the tax- 
payers” of a high dam. 

And let us clear up, for once and all, 
the nonsense that the low dams of the 
Idaho Power Co. are not going to cost 
the taxpayer a cent. 

The Idaho Power Co. has misled the 
taxpayer; it has misled the Federal 
Power Commission; it has misled the 
Congress. 

I hold in my hand an advertisement 
which appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of May 26, 1956. It says: 

Three dams along the wild Snake River in 
Hells Canyon will * * * save you and other 
taxpayers $465 million. 


A previous advertisement in the same 
magazine asked: 

Would you throw 357 million tax dollars 
into Hells Canyon? 


And declared: 

The plan is to spend more. than a third of 
a billion tax dollars to build a dam and 
hydroelectric plant on the Snake River along 
the Idaho-Oregon border. The site: Helis 
Canyon. This would be a needless expense, 
because the local electric light and power 
company already has offered to develop the 
power at no cost to American taxpayers. 


And here is what the attorney for the 
Idaho Power Co. told the Federal Power 
Commission in his opening statement in 
support of the company’s application to 
build the low dams at Hells Canyon: 

The applicant is here before you asking 
the privilege of constructing, solely with its 
own money, and without 1 cent of cost to 
the taxpayers of the United States, a great 
multipurpose project. * * * 


Talk about fooling somebody. The 
FPC went for it hook, line, and sinker. 
Here is what the FPC order issuing a li- 
cense to the Idaho Power Co. said about 
multipurpose benefits available at Hells 
Canyon: 

Under existing law, these public purposes 
will be realized without expense to the 
United States to the extent that the projects 
are constructed by a non-Federal entity, 


Again, on May 6, 1955, in hearings be- 
fore the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, the company attorney 
declared: 

We have here a private company provid- 
ing great flood-control, navigation, and rec- 
reational benefits to the Nation, free of cost 
to the Nation, and without any request on 
the part of the company for contributions 
from the Federal Government. 
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Talk about misrepresentation. At the 
very time this statement was made, at 
the very moment save-the-taxpayer ad- 
vertisements were running in a national 
magazine, the Idaho Power Co. had its 
application for a fast tax writeoff pend- 
ing before the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. This is not news. More than a 
year ago I joined with colleagues in 
both the House and Senate from the 
Northwest States to oppose the applica- 
tion. And last July in the debate on 
Hells Canyon I said on the Senate floor: 

The figures purpdrting to show that the 
private development of Hells Canyon will re- 
turn vast sums of money to the United 
States and State treasuries in taxes do not 
take into account the Idaho Power Co.’s 
pending application for a fast tax writeoff, 
This is sheer irony. The company bases its 
application for license on the grounds that 
it will pay large amounts of taxes into the 
Federal Treasury. With the license in hand, 
it immediately starts trying to avoid paying 
these taxes by applying for the fast tax 
writeoff benefits. 


I should think any of my colleagues 
who were misled by this sort of misrep- 
resentation would be pleased at this op- 
portunity to right the wrong at Hells 
Canyon. 

Misrepresentation aside, the low-dam 
scheme adds up to underdevelopment of 
a great public resource. 

I say we cannot afford underdevelop- 
ment. Particularly, we cannot afford 
underdevelopment at a time when the 
Soviet Union is boasting it will catch up 
with us industrially by the mid-1970’s. 
We no longer can afford to waste our re- 
sources—kilowatts or whatever—and 
stay ahead. 

With my own eyes I have seen what 
the Russians are doing to build their 
industrial base so they can, perhaps, 
make good their boast to overtake us by 
the 1970’s. I have seen with my own 
eyes the great new dam under construc- 
tion at Stalingrad, on the Volga, which, 
when it is completed in 1960, will have a 
capacity of 2,300,000 kilowatts—300,000 
kilowatts more than our own Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

Although far behind us, today the So- 
viet Union is the second largest electric- 
ity producer in the world. Today So- 
viet power output still comes primarily 
from thermal stations, chiefly burning 
low-grade coal. But the change is to 
water power, in which the Soviets lead 
all other nations in potential. In 1940 
the Soviet Union got only 10 percent 
of its electric power from hydroelectric 
projects; by 1950 it-was getting 20 per- 
cent from hydro projects. The future is 
virtually unlimited. 

Soviet production of electric energy 
grew from a half billion kilowatts in 1921 
to 170 billion in 1955, and is expected 
to reach 320 billion in 1960, roughly half 
America’s present output. 

The dam I saw at Stalingrad is just 
1 of some 40 great hydro projects re- 
ported underway in the U. S. S. R. This 
is the last big unit in Russia’s great 
Volga project. This project will develop 
almost 5 million kilowatts of power. It 
will bring 10 million acres under irriga- 
tion. 

In Siberia, the Soviets are building a 
new industrial empire around the power 
potential of the Angara River. Three 
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hundred and thirty rivers, large and 
small, feed Lake Baikal. Lake Baikal 
has more water reserves than the Bal- 
tic, and only one river flows out of it— 
the Angara. There are cther big Si- 
berian rivers—the Ob, Yenisei, Lena, 
and Amur. It has been said that if the 
6 major rivers in Siberia were fully 
developed, alone they could produce 600 
billion kilowatt-hours per year—more 
than 3 times present Soviet produc- 
tion, double the Kremlin’s 1960 goal, and 
virtually equal to our own electric power 
output. 

Two new power projects, Krasnoyarsk 
on the Yenisei and Bratsk on the Angara, 
are designed to have 3.2 million kilowatts 
capacity each—11 times Grand Coulee. 
The several dams now under construc- 
tion in Siberia are to be linked by high- 
tension lines similar to our Bonneville 
system, and within 15 years, if plans are 
successful, will be distributing between 
two hundred and fifty end three hundred 
billion kilowatt-hours per year through- 
cut the new Siberian industrial empire. 

The Russians understand multipur- 
pose development, too. The first of the 
Angara dams is now underway. When 
completed, it will be the Soviet Union’s 
third largest hydroelectric plant, after 
Kuibyshey and Stalingrad. It will bring 
close to realization a through waterway 
from Mongolia to the northern sea route 
along the Arctic Ocean. The first dam 
will raise the level of Lake Baikal by 
about 3 feet. This will make the river 
Selenga navigable from Lake Baikal to 
the Mongolian town of Sukhe Batur. 
From there, ships will be able to sail 
across the lake and along the Angara into 
the Yenisei, and farther on either to 
Archangel or Viadivostok. This will 
take a large load off the Siberian rail- 
way, among other considerations. Mod- 
ern industry requires power. New 
plants to refine and manufacture alumi- 
num, titanium, copper, zinc, tin, and 
other nonferrous metals reportedly will 
be concentrated in Siberia, near the 
source of raw materials—and power. 

A moment ago I pointed out that by 
1960 the Soviets hope to reach only half 
America’s present power production. 
‘This is an unimportant figure, perhaps, 
unless we consider it in the light of two 
additional facts. The first is that the 
U. S. S. Rs rate of expansion of electric 
power over a 6-year period, ending in 
1954, was 125 percent, or more than 
double the United States rate. The sec- 
ond is that very little of Soviet power 
goes for rural electrification or house- 
hold use. 

Communist power programs are de- 
signed primarily to satisfy industrial 
needs. In this country perhaps two- 
thirds of our electric power goes for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes. In 
Communist countries the percentage is 
much higher. 

It is likewise significant that the Soviet 
Dnion’s sixth 5-year plan calls for a 10- 
percent increase in industrial employ- 
ment, but a 50-percent increase in indus- 
trial productivity. Production and elec- 
tric power—they go hand in hand. 

Not just electric power, but Soviet 
steel, coal, and oil production is climbing 
as the Soviets seek to make gocd their 
boast to overtake us industrially by the 
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1970's. The United States Department 
of Commerce publication dated Febru- 
ary 1957, on “Basic Data on the Economy 
of the U. S. S. R.” makes much of the 
gains the Soviet Union has registered in 
the bases for industrial expansion. I 
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ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point a table from the 
Commerce Department report. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


TABLE 6.—Soviet industrial production, 1928-55 


Primary products Unit 

Electric power_........_....| Billion kilowatt-hours- 

SOR sa ee ev On Teer SOM eo. oe 
kanaci e AE AEE EA. es ry ee ea AE E AAA S ES 
be AO Lampe WALT SO ae Na EST. PEA ESNE ENSS 
Stee KEE coe T A A N 0) DIEE E 2 
Comont ae a ee L aa Aoa N e A wi 
Industrial timber------------]| Million cubic meters__....- 


Mr. JACKSON. Supplemental data 


issued March 1, 1957, by the Department 


of Commerce shows additional gains in 
electric power of 22 billion kilowatt hours 
between 1955 and 1956, from 170.1 billion 
kilowatt hours to 192 billion kilowatt 
hours an increase of 13 percent, of which 
6 billion kilowatt hours was increased 
hydroelectric power. Coal production, 
incidentally, was up from 301.0 million 
metric tons to 429 million metric tons, an 
increase of 10 percent; petroleum was up 
from 70.8 to 83.8 million metric tons, or 
18 percent; pig iron was up from 33.3 te 
35.8 million metric tems, or 7 percent; 
steel was up from 45.4 to 48.6 million 
metric tons, or 7 percent; cement was up 
from 22.5 to 24.9 million metric tons, or 
11 percent; and industrial timber was 
down from 214 to 204 million cubic 
meters, although official Soviet sources 
listed timber production up 4 percent. 

The 1960 goals are much higher, but 
just this table is a reminder of what 
progress the Soviet Union has made. 
Thirty years ago Czarist Russia made 
none of its machine tools, manufactured 
no trucks or cars, had no chemical in- 
dustry. One third of its people could not 
read or write. ‘Today the Soviet Union 
has the H-Bomb and the Bison bomber 
and threatens to beat us in the race for 
the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile. 
The USSR may be turning out more ma- 
chine tools than we are now, and by 1960 
may be producing more atomic power 
than either the United States or Britain, 
or perhaps both. 

Remarking on Soviet history, People’s 
China, a leading Chinese newspaper, re- 
cently commented: 

The capitalist countries began with the de- 
velopment of light industry, and the process 
of industrialization took from 50 to 100 
years. The Socialist industrialization of the 
Soviet Union on the contrary, began with the 
creation of a heavy industry and was success- 
fully achieved in about 10 years. 


The conservative American publica- 
tion, Business Week, reported not too 
long ago that: 

It is quite possible that Communist China 
may make as big a splash in the world during 
the next 30 years as the Soviet Dnion has 
in the past 30! 


In this connection I should like to call 
attention to the New York Times report 
April 10 of this year from Hong Kong 
that work has begun on the Sanmen 
Gorge reservoir and dam on the Yellow 
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River in North China. It is the biggest of 
46 to tame the river. Six hundred top 
engineers and technicians reportedly 
have been drafted from all over China 
to work on it. It will be completed in 
1962, with generating capacity of 1,100,- 
000 kilowatts. 

China’s 1962 goal is 40 to 43 million 
kilowatts, almost triple its 1957 goal. 

And, perhaps of more than passing in- 
terest, the electric power production of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and Bulgaria, which totaled only 
19 billion kilowatt-hours in 1948, report- 
edly totaled 44 billion by the end of 1955, 
and was planned to exceed more than 76 
billion by 19690. 

I mention these facts not out of fear, 
but for the sake of perspective. There 
are people who take comfort from the 
fact we are so many years ahead of the 
Communist world in terms of steel pro- 
duction or oil production or capital 
goods—or water power. I remind my 
colleagues that the potential enemy is 
catching up at a rate that should con- 
cern us, for industrial might means mili- 
tary might. We no longer can afford to 
waste our resources and stay ahead in 
the race for industrial supremacy, 
which relates to military supremacy, and 
which gives us our margin of safety. 

So when T appeal to my colleagues for 
their votes for the high Hells Canyon 
Dam, I do so out of consideration of the 
project as a future national resource. I 
am delighted at the prospect of addi- 
tional jobs and new industries and ex- 
panded tax base that the high dam would 
give my region. But more important 
than that, strengthening the economy of 
the Pacific Northwest will strengthen the 
economy of the Nation. The fact is ac- 
cepted beyond debate that we live in a 
complicated and interdependent eco- 
nomic system in which increased pur- 
chasing power in one section of the Na- 
tion inevitably benefits every other. 

We do not now have the power we 
need for full economic growth, but by 
1963-64 the shortage will be critical. 
Construction of the high dam would im- 
prove the region’s short power supply. It 
would reaffirm the intent of Congress to 
continue orderly development of our re- 
sources in the public interest. It would 
stimulate growth in the region, tap min- 
eral deposits, stimulate growth of the 
light metals industries. By strengthen- 
ing our region it would strengthen our 
Nation. 
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Mr. President, we live in an energy 
revolution, and we need every kilowatt 
we can get. Cheap atomic power is still 
a long way off. Our power needs are 
growing from 9 to 12 percent per year— 
or 6 to 8 times as fast as our population 
is growing. 

I have seen estimates that industrial 
electricity, which now averages 8 kilo- 
watt-hours per man-hour, will jump 125 
percent to 18 kilowatt-hours by 1970, 
The General Electric Co. has estimated 
that in the year 2000 we will use 20 times 
as much electricity as we used in 1950. 

Applying that standard to my own Pa- 
cific Northwest, by 2000 we shall need 
about 100 million kilowatts of generating 
capacity. Gus Norwood, the able execu- 
tive secretary of the Northwest Public 
Power Association, has figured this out 
to be equivalent to three Columbia 
Rivers, fully harnessed. 

The equivalent of two will have to 
come from atomic energy, which by then 
will probably carry the base load. But 
hydro power will always be needed for 
premium peaking power. 


To state the case another way, by the 


year 2000, just 43 years away, the Pacific 
Northwest will need about as much elec- 
tricity as the entire United States used 
in 1950. 

That means we will need everything 
private power companies can generate as 
well as every kilowatt we can get from 
the great multipurpose projects, which— 
and there is no argument on this point— 
can be undertaken only by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, I said last year in the 
Hells Canyon debate, and I want to re- 
peat it now, that I have no quarrel with 
the private power companies, even 
though they are only regulated monop- 
olies, given monopoly use of a natural 
resource and guaranteed 6 percent profit. 
In my own State they have performed 
an essential service. Today they are 
building dams which will generate new 
power for their consumers. Most of them 
are doing a proper job of developing 
projects which have power potential, but 
no multipurpose potential. They are not 
attempting to underdevelop, for private 
gain, a great multipurpose resource. 

Underdevelopment, Mr. President, is 
wrong. It is a shameful waste of God- 
given resources. Further, Mr. President, 
we cannot afford underdevelopment of 
any of our resources and stay ahead or 
abreast of our enemies in a highly com- 
petitive world. We cannot afford under- 
development of this particular site at the 
cost of fast tax writeoffs and lost oppor- 
tunity for real competitive free enter- 
prise which would take the low-cost Fed- 
eral power to create new jobs and new 
products. 

We can afford to have full development 
of the Hells Canyon site, as a multipur- 
pose Federal project which will provide 
more flood control, more storage, more 
power, cheaper power, navigation bene- 
fits, which will finance irrigation, make 
possible development of new industries 
vital to our farmers and to national de- 
fense, ultimately bring five times as much 
new taxes into the Treasury, and still pay 
back, with interest, every cent borrowed 
bao Federal credit to build the high 

am. 
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If we are genuinely concerned with 
maintaining America’s industrial leader- 
ship, stimulating new business, and sav- 
ing the taxpayers dollars, let us get on 
with the job of building a Federal high 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, early to- 
day I sent to the press gallery a detailed 
release of my major speech on the Hells 
Canyon Dam issue. I feel that I must 
make that speech a matter of record be- 
fore adjournment tonight, which I now 
propose to do, although, Mr. President, 
let me say, in my introduction, the case 
for Hells Canyon Dam, in my opinion, 
was made yesterday on the floor of the 
Senate by the great speech delivered by 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH]. 

I think it is particularly significant 
and symbolic, Mr. President, that in this 
debate on the Hells Canyon Dam issue 
this year the great speech we heard yes- 
terday was delivered by the new Senator 
from Idaho, because in our debates in 
recent years we have not had a voice 
from Idaho on the floor of the Senate in 
support of Hells Canyon Dam. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to join 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Oregon in what he has had to say with 
reference to the outstanding presenta- 
tion made by the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CuurcH] on the subject of 
Hells Canyon Dam. I think it is one of 
the finest statements that have been 
made on this subject. Point by point, he 
has stated the affirmative case, and has 
decimated the arguments the opponents 
to Hells Canyon Dam have been making 
over a period of years. 

I regret very much that I was not able 
to be on the floor when the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Idaho spoke 
yesterday. I want to take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate him on an excellent 
presentation in his maiden speech in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Iexpress my thanks to 
the junior Senator from Washington 
for his very generous remarks, and I also 
thank the senior Senator from Oregon 
for the very flattering things he has had 
to say about my address of yesterday. 
I want both to know that I very much 
appreciate the complimentary remarks 
they have made, and I am hopeful, that 
all of us together can win the Hells Can- 
yon Dam fight for the people, because 
this represents the last opportunity the 
Senate will have to undo the wrong which 
is presently being perpetrated in Hells 
Canyon. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to the 
junior Senator from Idaho that I am so 
thrilled with the great speech he made 
yesterday, and the logic and compre- 
hensiveness of it, that, as I said yester- 
day, I am willing to make it the major 
case of the proponents of Hells Canyon 
Dam. The Senator from Idaho, as a 
result of his speech, has made it neces- 
sary, so far as I see the problem, for me 
to make only an exceedingly brief speech 
of my own. I am sure even my oppo- 
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nents in this debate will be very ap- 
preciative to the junior Senator from 
Idaho for that result, if no other result 
was obtained from the speech. 

I say that good naturedly, but now I 
speak seriously when I say the Junior 
Senator from Idaho did a magnificant 
job. I think he has made a speech that 
will do down in the history of United 
States Senate speeches on natural re- 
sources problems and that will live for 
decades in the history of the Senate and 
be referred to by students of conservation 
and power and river problems for many, 
many years to come. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder if my friend, the Senator from 
Oregon, will yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not have the 
opportunity last night to add my con- 
gratulations to the Senator from Idano 
[Mr. CHURCH], and I should like to do 
so at this time. As the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and I know, having 
been in this fight for so many years, and 
having uttered several thousand words 
on the subject, sometimes we reach the 
point where we become tired of hearing 
the sound of our own voices. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho made a good, solid 
speech on the whole natural resources 
program, and I am sure it was very re- 
freshing to the Senator from Oregon, 
as well as to me, to know that someone 
could put together such worthwhile 
comments on the merits of the case and 
meet the arguments of the opposition 
so well and so forcefully as the Senator 
from Idaho was able to do. 

Mr. MORSE. It was not only refresh- 
ing, but very reassuring. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I am always delighted 
to yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask the 
Senator to yield to me so that I may 
propound a unanimous-consent request, 
with the understanding that the Sen- 
ator will not lose his right to the floor. 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today it stand in adjournment un- 
til 11 o’clock a. m., tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair), Without objec- 
tion, it is so.ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand there will probably 
be less than an hour of discussion by the 
proponents of the Hells Canyon bill 
tomorrow. I am informed that perhaps 
there is 3 hours of discussion on the 
other side. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe that will be 
sufficient time, on this side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There are 
2 or 3 hours of discussion on the other 
side, I hope, if the Senate convenes at 
11 o’clock, and our colleagues can boil 
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down their speeches, that we can get a 
vote on this measure early in the day 
tomorrow. I do not want to have a 
night session, although, I think, with 
the calendar as full as it is—we added 
one bill to it today—we should have to 
try to dispose of these bills. ‘The only 
way to dispose of them is to stay in 


session. 

I wish to give notice of a night session, 
if that is necessary, and also a Saturday 
session, if that is necessary. 

We have had reported the Interior 
Department appropriation bill. We will 
have the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill reported next week. 

The fiscal year is coming to an end. 
We have had less than a half dozen night 
sessions this entire session of Congress. 
We have had few, if any, Saturday ses- 
sions. The big workload, being sent to 
us by the House and brought to us by 
the various committees, is going to have 
to be taken care of by the Senate staying 
in session. It is going to be necessary, 
as I warned all Members, to have some 
Saturday sessions and to have some 
night sessions. 

If we are able to take up the Hells 
Canyon bill at 11 o’clock in the morning, 
and our friends on this side can stay 
within their time commitment, we should 
be able to act on the bill tomorrow. The 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] and the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] have indicated to 
me tonight that they thought the pro- 
ponents of the bill would use only an 
hour. Is that a correct statement? Will 
the Senator confirm that for the RECORD? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I do not think it 
will require over an hour. The senior 
Senator from Oregon and the junior 
Senator from Oregon desire to make 
some remarks. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I assure the Sen- 
ator from Washington that my speech 
will not take over 20 minutes, at the 
maximum, unless I am interrupted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Tennessee said he had a short speech of 
perhaps 20 minutes. The Senator from 
Washington will cut his speech to fit the 
occasion. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. My friend, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
has some indication of. the number of 
speeches on his side. I understand there 
are 3 or 4. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I think the opponents 
will require 2 hours, or perhaps a little 
more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to serve notice on all Sen- 
ators that we expect to have a vote on this 
bill tomorrow. The acting minority lead- 
er has indicated the opponents need ap- 
proximately 2 hours, and the proponents 
of the bill have indicated they desire 1 
hour. That is 3 hours. If we give them 
twice as much as that, it would be 5 or 6 
hours, and that should permit a vote 
sometime between 5 and 6 o’clock. I 
wish to give notice to that effect. If it 
is not possible to finish consideration by 
that time, I want to give notice of a night 
session tomorrow. If we are unable to 
conclude consideration tomorrow, I want 
to give notice of a Saturday session. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand my friend, the Senator from Mich- 
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igan (Mr. McNamara] desires to have 
me yield to him for a minute, with the 
understanding that I shall not lose my 
right to the floor, although at this hour 
of the night I cannot imagine anyone 
challenging my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The Senator from 
Michigan may proceed. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon. I wish 
to add my name to the list of those who 
commend the beautiful job done by the 
present occupant of the chair, the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], on 
yesterday. I am very sincere in that 
remark. 

Mr. President, the Senate rule book is 
@ very interesting and absorbing docu- 
ment. Over the years, it has been 
stained with tears, both real and hypo- 
critical, because of the use to which 
some of these rules have been put. 


We who proposed the use of rule XIV . 


are castigated and accused of steering 
the Senate into chaos. 

Yet, when we seek to alter rule XXII 
so that the work of the Senate cannot 
be thrown into chaos, we are likewise 
heaped with abuse. 

I might suggest, Mr. President, that 
those who oppose our invoking of rule 
XIV, should be aware of another rule— 
one which does not appear in the Senate 
rule book. That is the Golden Rule. 

“Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” 

Mr. President, those who oppose civil 
rights have been throwing the rule book 
at us for years. 

They exercise their privilege under the 
rules to stifle civil-rights legislation in 
committee. Then, should this legisla- 
tion, by some miracle, ever reach the 
floor, we are threatened with filibuster 
tactics, permitted by rule XXII. 

And even should a filibuster eventually 
be defeated, I am sure they have other 
rules that we mever even heard of to 
further delay and befuddle. 

And now, Mr. President, we attempt 
to exercise our rights under both the 
Golden Rule and the Senate rule 
book—and we are suddenly destroyers 
of the hallowed traditions of the Senate. 

I accent this rule book and its im- 
portance to the orderly operations of 
the Senate. We must have rules of pro- 
cedure, of course. 

We are accused, through the use of 
rule XIV, of destroying the committee 
system. 

I would say that for all practical pur- 
poses, the committee system is destroyed 
when legislation of this importance can 
be hung up in committee for 6 months. 

But I submit, Mr. President, that the 
issue here is even more important than 
the Senate rule book. 

The underlying concern here is that 
of the people of the United States. 

We can talk for days, and we very 
well might, on the technicalities of the 
rules. Yet, that is a smokescreen, and 
we all know it. 

The real guts of this matter, and I 
use the word advisedly, is the right of 
all the people of this country to move 
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toward the day when they can wear the 
mantle of a first-class citizen. 

The man who is deprived of his right 
to vote is singularly unimpressed with 
this “gobbledegook” over the Senate 
rules. 

Those who say they are not concerned 
with the civil-rights legislation, itself 
but who allege they are only concerned 
with protecting the orderly and holy 
procedures of the Senate, do a disservice 
to the people of this country. 

They are laying this smokescreen. 

It is time we blow away these billow- 
ing, sooty clouds and get down to the 
basic issue—the rights of the people of 
the United States. 

And I say, Mr. President, these rights 
are vastly more important than any rule 
of the Senate. The people at least have 
the right to hear this civil-rights legis- 
lation debated on its merits. 

I thank the Senator. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 555) to authorize the con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon Dam on 
the Snake River, between Idaho and 
Oregon, and for related purposes. 

FATEFUL DECISION AT HELLS CANYON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
major speech on the Hells Canyon Dam 
issue, which I shall give tonight, I wish 
to discuss the matter under the heading 
“fateful Decision at Helis Canyon.” 

When Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, 
he took water, and washed his hands before 
the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person: see ye to it. 
(Matthew 27: 24.) 


This was the most classic and tragic 
statement of inaction in the face of evil 
written upon the record of mankind. 

No man may absolve himself of the re- 
sults of a decision which he has the pow- 
er to make by washing his hands before 
the multitude and saying: see ye to it. 

Let us each take these words to heart 
as we proceed to judgment on a fateful 
issue. 

At the close ef this debate there shall 
be decided whether the greatest remain- 
ing multipurpose dam site in the United 
States is to be wasted permanently 
through underdevelopment, or used- to 
the full to curb savage floods, bring power 
to farms, industry, and homes, promote 
navigation, to water thousands of arid 
acres, and to create a recreational area 
for thousands of our citizens. 

More than that is at stake. The Sen- 
ate shall decide—each Senator shall cast 
his vote and thereby decide—whether 
the principles of conservation and nat- 
ural resource use for the greatest good to 
the greatest number shall prevail or be 
sacrificed for the limited advantage of 
profit raiders. 

Why has Helis Canyon created such a 
furor not only in my region but through- 
out the Nation? Why have hundreds 
of thousands of propaganda dollars been 
expended to persuade the people of all 
regions that inadequate private dams 
are to be preferred over full public de- 
velopment of an irreplaceable, invalu- 
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able natural resource? 
not hard to find. 

The private utilities of this country 
have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in advertisements such as the 
two which appear at the rear of the Sen- 
ate Chamber because they have at- 
tempted at Hells Canyon to defeat the 
greatest threat to the monopoly they 
seek to perpetuate—comprehensive re- 
source development. 

In the name of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Gifford Pinchot, Norris, lLaFollette, 
Borah, Hiram Johnson, and McNary, we 
who support full development at Hells 
Canyon plead for a return to the bi- 
partisan program which they and their 
followers fought for with only one en- 
during purpose: The dedication of our 
natural resources to the public good. 

Chief among the public needs in the 
river rich Columbia Basin is adequate 
fiood control. 

DESPERATE NEED FOR FLOOD CONTROL STORAGE 


The Army “308” comprehensive re- 
port of 1948, confirmed in its essentials 
by independent Bureau of Reclamation 
studies, remains the best plan for Co- 
lumbia River Basin development. It is 
to be recalled that the high dam at Hells 
Canyon was included in all the alterna- 
tive best plans put forward in the 308 
report and the studies that immediate- 
ly followed. 

This basin blueprint was designed to 
achieve maximum economic water re- 
source development. A major goal of 
such development is flood control. 

Man has all too short a memory. In 
March 1956, I sat in the Senate Interior 
hearing room and examined General 
Itschner, Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Civil Works, on the Columbia Basin 
flood threat. 

At that time he was assistant. Now 
he has been promoted, as you know, to 
the head of the corps. 

When I raised the question of the flood 
threat posed by heavy snowpacks he re- 
plied: 

The situation is serious in the Columbia 
Basin, and it is also serious in the Snake 
Basin as part of the Columbia. (Hearings, 
Upper Columbia River Development, p. 89.) 


He went on to confirm my informa- 
tion that the snowpacks were of the pro- 
portion that caused the 1894 flood, the 
greatest on record. 

Immediately following, he, Senator 
NEUBERGER and I, had these exchanges: 

Senator Morse. Are the Army engineers 
still of the opinion that Hells Canyon Dam 
would be valuable as a flood control dam? 

General ITsCHNER. There is no question 
that it would be valuable as a flood control 
storage dam, sir. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Along that line, as 
Senator Morse said, I remember when the 
hearing was held about the suggestion for 
revising the height of John Day, I believe 
that General Foote did comment at that time 
that one of the reasons he was somewhat 
disturbed about a lesser quantity of storage 
at John Day was the fact that Hells Canyon 
had been diminished or seemed to be di- 
minishing as a storage project. I remember 
quite definitely that General Foote was 
quoted to that general effect. 

General ITSCHNER. That certainly is true. 
It is of concern that we have lost storage 
at Hells Canyon, as it is at other places, like 
Priest Rapids where we have lost 2 million 
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acre-feet. We gave up Glacier View in the 
beginning, but we wanted an alternative 
site for Glacier View, which has not been 
forthcoming. We are having the greatest 
of difficulties in getting additional storage 
any place in the basin. 

Senator Morse. In your statement you 
say that possible Canadian storage, because 
of its remote location with respect to the 
major areas of flood damage in the United 
States, would not be as effective in con- 
trolling floods as most storage in the United 
States. Doesn’t this make the preservation 
of storage at Hells Canyon all the more im- 
portant, therefore? 

General ITSCHNER. The value of flood con- 
trol storage increases with its proximity to 
the point that you desire to protect. Hells 
Canyon is close to the points which we de- 
sire to protect, which are in the Columbia 
River Basin beginning at McNary Dam, but 
largely downstream from The Dalles. So the 
closer it is the more effective it becomes. 

We actually use a factor to apply against 
fiood-control storage in various reservoirs. 
Some of it is 100 percent effective. I think 
the Hells Canyon factor of remoteness would 
certainly be 100 percent. 

On the other hand, for Mica Creek and 
some of the other remote reservoirs, we 
would use a factor of perhaps 65 percent for 
remoteness. 


The need for flood-control storage and 
the growing scarcity of adequate storage 
sites were also underscored by Secretary 
Seaton in his letter of February 14, 1957, 
to the Federal Power Commission. He 


wrote: 

Agencies of the Department of the Interior 
have been working closely with the Corps of 
Engineers in its current review of the main 
control plan for the Columbia River Basin. 
The current flood-control plan of the Corps 
of Engineers, published in House Document 
No. 531, 81st Congress, 2d session, indicates 
the need for about 4 million acre-feet of 
fiood-control storage on the Snake River 
above Lewiston. 

The Brownlee development of the of the 
Idaho Power Co., now under construction, 
will provide about 1 million acre-feet of 
flood-control capacity. The Oxbow and 
Hells Canyon developments of the Idaho 
Power Co. will not provide significant quanti- 
ties of such capacity, and the proposals of 
the Pacific Northwest Power Co. for the 
Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep develop- 
ments would provide about 500,000 acre-feet. 

In the light of the need for development 
of additional flood-control capacity in the 
Snake River Basin, I instructed the Bureau 
of Reclamation in September 1956 to evalu- 
ate data available concerning the potentials 
of the Pleasant Valley site for the joint ma- 
jor -purposes of flood control and power 
development * * *. 


In his letter, Secretary Seaton admits 
what the advocates of high Hells Canyon 
Dam have said all along: It is imperative 
to obtain maximum flood-control stor- 
age in the Middle Snake but the Idaho 
Power Co. plan for the Hells Canyon 
stretch fails to provide adequate storage. 

During the last 3 years, the Nation has 
been shocked and grieved by major floods 
in New England, the Southwest, and 
along the west coast. 

The devastation and suffering of those 
floods wrung the hearts of every Ameri- 
can. What would we have given to stop 
the floods once they were upon us? The 
instaneous answer is: Just about 
anything. 

Why then can we not act with fore- 
sight to build a major flood barrier in the 
Columbia Basin—Hells Canyon? If a 
major flood should engulf the area, the 
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generosity of our people would know no 
bounds. We can save tens of millions in 
property damage and incalculable suffer- 
ing by building the high dam. It is not 
so dramatic, but it is less expensive and 
even more humane. 

Floods will come to the Columbia 
Basin. Only this past winter a flood en- 
gulfed the Hells Canyon area itself and 
drowned out the Brownlee dam site. 
Could anything demonstrate the need 
more clearly? 

As population grows, as industry 
grows, the Columbia flood plain is more 
densely settled. 

It is not sensible to sacrifice the 4 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water storage that high 
Hells Canyon can provide to make way 
for the Idaho Power Co. projects with 
only 1 million acre-feet of storage—one- 
fourth the feasible storage. If the com- 
pany is permitted to underdevelop the 
site, we shall lose at least 1.6 million 
acre-feet of flood-control storage. 

Let me read some of the hard facts of 
flood control contained in the committee 
report: 

FLOOD CONTROL 

The goal of the main control plan is to 
reduce the worst flood of record to a limited- 
damage stage. This requires that the 1894 
flow of 1,240,000 cubic feet per second at 
The Dalles be reduced to 800,000 cubic feet 
per second. Similarly, it was planned, by 
means of the main control-plan storage 
reservoirs, to reduce the 1948 flow at The 
Dalles from 1,010,000 cubic feet per second 
to 700,000 cubic feet. 

Testimony by the Corps of Engineers wit- 
ness in the hearings on S. 555 indicated 
that at present there is available or under 
construction in the Columbia River Basin 
provision for less than 10 million of the 21 
million acre-feet of storage required for con- 
trol of the 1894 flood, including the 1 million 
to be provided by the Brownlee project. Of 
the additional minimum requirement of 11 
million acre-feet, Hells Canyon would pro- 
vide 1.6 million, according to the main con- 
trol plan storage usage of House Document 
No. 531, or 14.5 percent of the additional re- 
quirement. Whether this figure is used, or 
the basic figure of 2.6 million acre-feet avail- 
able at Hells Canyon comprising 12.4 percent 
of the total of 21 million required in the 
main control-plan routing of the 1894 flood, 
the conclusion is inescapable that Hells Can- 
yon Dam is a vital component of the flood- 
control picture within the Columbia River 
Basin. 

There are no flood control substitutes for 
the storage of the high dam in Hells Canyon. 
Proposed alternative storage sites were 
planned for development in later stages of 
the comprehensive plan, and pressing them 
into service now is simply borrowing from the 
future, with no possibility of replacing the 
loss to the ultimate storage objective. 


Potential flood losses equal, and before 
long will exceed, the entire cost of the 
high dam. Yet less than 15 percent of the 
dam’s cost is attributable to flood control. 
It seems only prudent to make such a 
small investment to help prevent catas- 
trophic losses which are sure to come if 
adequate flood control is not provided. 
As the committee report demonstrates, 
based upon the expert testimony of Gov- 
ernment engineers, high Hells Canyon 
Dam is a crucial flood-control unit in the 
Corps of Engineers’ main control plan. 
ELECTRIC POWER FOR INDUSTRY, FARMING AND 

HOMES 

It hardly need be demonstrated that 

the Pacific Northwest faces a power 
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shortage in the 1960’s. The Columbia 
Basin contains 40 percent of the Nation’s 
hydroelectric potential and 60 percent of 
the economically feasible hydroelectric 
potential. 

The second great issue involved is: 
shall the full power of the Hells Canyon 
area be wasted for all time by permitting 
preemption of the area by the Idaho 
Power Co.’s inadequate dams? 

Let me at the outset comment upon the 
FPC decision as it relates to power. 

COMPANY PLAN WILL NET 2—NOT 3—DAMS 


Throughout the FPC decision granting 
the Idaho Power Co. licenses in the 
Hells Canyon reach, the Commission 
compared the various benefits of the 
single, high Federal dam and the three 
Idaho Power dams. Even FPC did not 
claim the latter, all together, totaled 
the benefits of the high dam. But, even 
to come close for purposes of argument, 
the three dams were needed. That is 
why the comparison is always between 
the three company dams and the high 
dam. The FPC practically ignored the 
high dam’s downstream power benefits 
in its decision and excluded them from 
its press release. Even that aside the 
3-dam dodge is interesting—(see, for ex- 
ample, pages 16-17 of FPC decision). 

The FPC, after resolving all of the 
doubts in favor of the 3-dam plan 
and licensing the 3-dam project, 
turned around and on page 20 of the de- 
cision stated: 

If a sufficient load does not develop to 
justify construction of low Hells Canyon 
within the time limits imposed in the license, 
the Commission may either extend the time 
for construction or terminate the license for 
that project, whichever is in the public in- 
terest at the time the matter is under con- 
sideration. 


In effect, the FPC removed the third 
dam from the 3-dam project. Poor as 
the 3-dam plan is in comparison with the 
high dam, can you imagine how poor a 
showing a 2-dam project would make? 

The third dam accounts for about one- 
third of the 3-dam plan’s power. For 
example, finding No. 14 of the FPC Ex- 
aminer gives these figures—page 35 of 
May 6, 1955, decision: 

(14) The initial powerplant capacities as 
proposed by the applicant for the three proj- 
ects is as follows: 


Installed Maximum 
capacity peaking 
(kilowatts) capacity 
(kilowatts) 
Brownlee. ..-.-<-...--...- 360, 400 414, 400 
Oa ei ne ea ee 151, 000 173, 600 
Hells Canyon..........-.- 272, 000 312, 800 


Obviously, without little Hells Canyon 
Dam, the company plan is laughable. 
So, the FPC used it for purposes of com- 
parison, found that it was almost as 
good as the high dam—even with more 
costly power—and then, without any 
reasoning to support the conclusion; 
found the 3-dam plan the best 
adapted project for basin development. 
(Finding 48.) 

This amazing statement follows find- 
ing 47 which declares: “The three pro- 
posed power developments should be 
considered as a single project.” 
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I submit that the evidence is clear on 
the face of the decision that the Com- 
mission, under Chairman Kuykendall, 
used the 3-dam plan for comparison 
only to achieve an appearance of plausi- 
bility, but in effect relieved the company 
of the burden of building the third dam 
for whose expensive power there is little 
or no expectation of a market. 

In sharp contrast the high Hells 
Canyon Dam will provide a minimum of 
1,122,000 kilowatts at site and down- 
stream. It is the water storage supe- 
riority of high Hells Canyon over the 
company plan—a ratio of 4 to 1—which 
accounts for the downstream power 
benefits. 

But that is a conservative estimate. 
Testimony before the Senate Interior 
Committee this year disclosed that up- 
to-date studies requested by the com- 
mittee reveal that the high dam’s at-site 
potential power capacity is even larger 
than originally planned. 

Three Bureau of Reclamation engi- 
neers, in a letter dated March 14, 1957, 
informed the committee that instead of 
a 900,000-kilowatt capacity, the high 
dam could have at-site capacity of 1,- 
250,000 kilowatts at a favorable benefit- 
to-cost ratio and only slight additional 
cost. 

Moreover, it would be physically pos- 
sible to install 1,500,000 kilowatts of ca- 
pacity. Further studies would þe re- 
quired to confirm the design and cost of 
achieving that potential. Yet it is a 
reasonable possibility. 

In other words, as originally designed, 
Hells Canyon, at site, was superior in 
power capacity to the company 3- 
dam plan, and all the more so when 
compared with the 2 dams that are 
probable. 

We now know that high Hells Canyon 
can be built with at least one-third more 
capacity—and possibly as much as two- 
thirds more than originally planned. 

POWER COSTS 


Significantly the Federal Power Com- 
mission decision lacks a comparison of 
high dam and company power costs— 
although the latter are admittedly high- 
er. 

We need look no further than the Fed- 
eral Power Commission examiner’s find- 
ings of fact, which were not overruled, to 
find the comparison. He found that the 
high dam power would cost 2.7 mills per 
kilowatt-hour as compared with the 
3 dams’ 6.69 mills per kilowatt-hour— 
with even higher costs for Brownlee 
power alone. 

Little wonder the Federal Power Com- 
mission examiner called the company 
power fancy priced. It would be so 
fancy priced that it would be of little 
use for industry, private industry which 
the region so badly needs. 

For example in my testimony before 
the committee I said last March: 

The four Columbia Basin States of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana, are suffer- 
ing, as they do each winter, from acute un- 
employment. According to the latest De- 
partment of Labor report on unemployment 
insurance—for the week ending February 
16, 1957—-Oregon and Idaho have the high- 
est rates of unemployment in the country— 
10.8 percent and 10.4 percent, respectively. 
Montana has. the fourth highest rate, 9.2 
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percent, and Washington is sixth with 8.8 
percent. 

These States suffer from a chronic condi- 
tion of seasonal unemployment directly re- 
lated to the comparative lack of year-round 
industry. 

The situation in the State of Washington 
would be even more serious if it were not 
for the giant Boeing plant at Seattle, a plant 
which is sustained by low cost public power. 


We desperately need industry for jobs 
and purchasing power, without which the 
Pacific Northwest will not make its maxi- 
mum contribution to the economy of the 
Nation, 

The unemployed of my State make 
poor customers for the products of other 
regions. The underemployed do not 
make their full contribution to the mas- 
sive production of goods which is the 
hallmark of our free-enterprise system. 

America needs an expanding market 
in the Pacific Northwest. And America 
needs the products which low-cost power 
alone would make possible. 

INEXPENSIVE PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER FOR WEST= 
ERN AND MIDWEST FARMERS 


A dramatic example are the virtually 
untapped phosphate beds of Idaho. 
Here are the facts as found by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission examiner and 
not contradicted or overruled by the full 
Commission: 

The high dam project by providing power 
at low rates might be expected to stimulate 
large-scale development of the phosphate 
resources and large-scale expansion of fer- 
tilizer production, (Examiner’s finding No. 
159.) 

The three-dam plan would stimulate less 
phosphate development and less fertilizer 
production than the high dam project. (Ex- 
aminer’s finding No. 160.) 


This means fertilizer to farmers in the 
Midwest and West at savings of $10 to 
$20 a ton, 

At a time when farmers are struggling 
to escape the squeeze of high costs and 
low prices, this is a major consideration 
in favor of high Hells Canyon Dam. 

“NO COST TO THE UNITED STATES’—THE 

PROPAGANDA BUBBLE IS BURST 

Since 1953, the senior Senator from 
Washington and I have warned that the 
Idaho Power Co. propaganda that its 
inadequate projects would be built at no 
cost to the taxpayer was phony and un- 
true. That claim was carried into mil- 
lions of American homes by the private 
utility multi-million-dollar advertising 
campaign. Two examples are posted in 
the rear of the Chamber for all to see. 

In 1953, Senator Macnuson and I had 
no crystal ball. We knew a single fact— 
the Idaho Power Co. had filed for quick 
tax writeoff certificates for 2 of their 
3 small dams—Brownlee and Oxbow. 

We said then and have warned re- 
peatedly since that the taxpayers would 
end up footing a large part of the bill for 
the Idaho Power Co. dams. Little atten- 
tion was paid. When we said that the 
value to the company of the certificates 
would be about three times the cost of 
the company dams it sounded too pre- 
posterous for belief. When we said the 
taxpayers would be forced to put up mil- 
lions of dollars of subsidy for the com- 
pany we were not believed. But we stuck 
to our guns. 
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The senior Senator from Virginia was 
persuaded to look into the matter. His 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation staff found cut that the utility 
tax writeoff dodge ran into millions in 
subsidy. He called for a halt. 

But the Idaho Power Co. apparently 
needed the certificates too badly and so 
in mid-April, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization granted quick tax writeoff cer- 
tificates over the protest of many Mem- 
bers of Congress, who, in February 1956, 
filed detailed criticisms of the Interior 
and Office of Defense Mobilization mem- 
orandums recommending the certifi- 
cates. The protest pointed out errors of 
fact in the memorandums. ODM Di- 
rector Gray was so unfamiliar with the 
document that he was unaware of the 
fact that it requested a public hearing 
to settle the factual issues. 

Secretary of Interior Seaton in March 
1957 recommending against the certifi- 
cates because their grant would be totally 
inconsistent with the company claim, 
echoed by its defenders in the admin- 
istration and Congress, that the company 
projects would be built without cost to 
the United States Treasury. 

In the course of the Kefauver sub- 
committee hearing, the chief accountant 
of FPC confirmed the predictions made 
by those of us who forewarned that the 
taxpayers would subsidize the Idaho 
Power small dams in large part. 

In summary, he testified that in order 
to make up for the tax loss to the Treas- 
ury during the writeoff period and before 
the company repaid all the taxes over 
the 50-year depreciation period the 
Treasury would have to pay $83.5 million 
in additional interest payments. 

He further testified that the value of 
the certificates to the company would 
be $339 million—or $10 million more 
than I said on April 29, 1957. 

IDAHO WRITEOFF OUTSIDE POLICY OF LAW 


Since 1953 I have pointed out that 
while utility-tax-writeoff certificates 
might be possible within the letter of 
the 1950 law, they violated the spirit 
and intent of the law. 

On Tuesday the Kefauver subcommit-« 
tee heard the testimony of an attorney 
on the staff of the Library of Congress. 

It is so significant that I wish to read 
his statements into the RECORD. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. RADIGAN, SENIOR 
SPECIALIST, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. RapicaANn. Do you wish me to read it? 

Senator KEFAUVER. Yes, sir. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Will you first give me a 
little background about yourself? 

Mr. RADIGAN. I have been working for the 
Legislative Reference Service since 1928 as an 
attorney. 

Senator Winey. You don’t look that old, 
brother. 

Mr. Rapican. We haven’t been working 
hard enough. Previous to that I practiced 
law for 5 years here in the District. I was 
nead of the American Law Division from the 
time it was created up until February 1955, 
when I moved overseas specialist. That is 
about it. 

Senator WILEY. Married? 

Mr. RADIGAN. Yes. 

Senator WILEY. Wife, kids? 

Mr. RADIGAN. Yes; residents of Washington. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Did you graduate from 
a law school? 

Mr. RADIGAN. Graduated from Georgetown, 
1923. 
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Senator KEFAUVER. Have you had much ex- 
perience in construing legislative intent and 
statutory enactment? 

Mr. RADIGAN. I have been working on it 
since 1928 pretty much. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Congress has been rely- 
ing and Members of Congress upon your 
opinions? 

Mr. RADIGAN. I have had requests from 
every Member here today. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Unbiased; you have no 
interest in this matter at all? 

Mr. Rapican. None whatever. It is just 
a matter of statutory construction as far as 
Iam concerned. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Very hurriedly read 
your opinion. 

[Mr. Rapican. The words of the act (sec. 
168 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 
authorizing the issuance of accelerated 
amortization certificates for “emergency fa- 
cilities” certified as “necessary in the interest 
of national defense” by an agency designated 
by the President, considered literally and 
separately from the known legislative pur- 
pose, might conceivably permit the issu- 
ance of such certificate to Idaho Power by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Such a construction of the act, however, 
is certainly not the only nor necessarily the 
most logical one that might be made. 

To arrive at such a construction requires 
stretching to the utmost, or disregarding en- 
tirely the cardinal rules of statutory con- 
struction applicable to this type of act.] 

This act does not fall within the rule of 
statutory construction that where there is 
no ambiguity there is no room for construc- 
tion, United States v. Wiltberger ((1820) 5 
Wheat. 76); Texas v. Chiles ((1875) 21 Wall. 
488); Goodwin v. Colorado Mortgage Invest- 
ment Co., of London ((1884) 110 U. S. 1); 
Yerke v. United States ((1899) 173 U. S. 439); 
United States v. Missouri P. R. Co. ((1929) 
278 U. S. 269), but rather under the rule 
that where there is ambiguity the character 
of the statute determines the type of con- 
struction, United States v. Baltimore & 
O. S. W. R. Co. ((1911) 22 U.S. 8). 

In determining administrative powers the 
legislative purpose is the controlling ele- 
ment, United States v. American Trucking 
Assn. ((1940) 310 U.S. 534). 

If there is more than one construction 
possible under a literal reading of the words 
of a statute, the one most consistent with 
the legislative purpose should be adopted, 
United States v. Katz ((1926) 271 U. S. 354). 

The reason and spirit of the law should 
prevail, Wilson v. Mason ((1801) 1 Cr. 45); 
United States v. Katz, supra; United States 
v. Kirby ((1869) 7 Wall. 487). 

Statutes should be construed so as not 
to lead to an absurd consequence, but so 
as to effectuate the legislative intention, 
United States v. Kirby, supra; Oates v. First 
National Bank ((1879) 100 U. S. 239; Church 
of the Holy Trinity v. United States ( (1892) 
143 U. S. 457); Iau Ow Bew v. United States 
( (1892) 144 U. S. 47); United States v. Ore- 
gon and C. R. Co. ((1896) 164 U. S. 526); 
Hawaii v. Mankichi ((1903) 190 U. S. 197); 
Jacobson v. Massachusetts ((1905) 197 U. S. 
11); Haggar v. Helvering ((1940) 308 U. S. 
389). 

It is not proper to follow the literal mean- 
ings of the words of an act if to do so will 
lead to a variance with the policy of the 
legislation as a whole. United States v. 
American Trucking Association, supra. 

There is no need to labor or to suppose 
that the administrators of this act were un- 
aware of the fact that the necessity for the 
enactment of this act was the exhibited re- 
luctance of business to build new emergency 
plants that might likely become wholly use- 
less when the emergency period passed. 
See: United States v. Allen-Bradley ((1957) 
1 L. ed. 2d 347). The 1950 act, under which 
the certificate was granted to Idaho Power 
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is, for purposes under consideration here, 
the same as its predecessor 1940 act. In in- 
terpreting the latter, the court said the act 
was for the purpose of inducing private en- 
terprise to aquire facilities for which they 
would have had no need, Wickes Corp. v. 
United States ((1952) 108 F. Supp. 616), or 
for inducing the immediate and large in- 
vestment of private capital for construc- 
tion of facilities for the production of ma- 
terials vitally necessary, Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Gas Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue ((1953) 201 F. 2d 98). 

The Senate Committee on Finance, which 
inserted this provision in the Revenue Act of 
1950, stated the provision had the same basic 
objectives as the 1940 act and was for the 
purpose of providing amortization for facili- 
ties of an emergency character. (See S. Rept, 
2375 of 81st Cong., 2d sess., p. 58.) 

To construe the words “emergency facili- 
ties necessary in the interest of national de- 
fense” as applicable to an electrical generat- 
ing plant of permanent construction in an 
area where the existing and the future 
known demands for electrical energy (with- 
out the necessity of the continuance of the 
emergency) would justify its construction, 
requires a total disregard of the stated pur- 
pose and of the spirit of the act. The need 
for this generating plant, without the exist- 
ence of the Korean situation or any other 
similar police action, is readily determinable 
from: 

(1) The Annual Reports of the Activities 
of the Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tions (H. Rept. 1097, 88d Cong., 2d sess.; 
H. Rept. 1, 84th Cong., 1st sess.; House Rept. 
1669, 84th Cong., 2d sess.; House Rept. 1, 
85th Cong., Ist sess); (2) Construction, 
Operation, and Maintenance of the Hells 
Canyon Dam, on the Snake River, between 
Idaho and Oregon (S. Rept. 324, 85th Cong., 
Ist sess.); (3) Rapid Amortization of Emer- 
gency Facilities (hearings before Senate 
Committee on Finance on S. 1795, 85th Cong., 
ist sess.); (4) Public Works Appropriations 
for 1958, part 2 (hearings of House Appro- 
priations Committees, 85th Cong., 1st sess.); 
and (5) a Report on 5-Year Amortization of 
Emergency Defense Facilities under section 
168 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(Committee print of Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, 1956). 

[To epitomize—while an exceedingly broad 
construction of the literal wording of the 
act might make it permissible to grant an 
accelerated amortization certificate to 
Idaho Power, such action seems contrary to 
the legislative purpose and spirit of the act, 
the two elements which should control its 
administration. ] 

Senator KEFAUVER. That is your best judg- 
ment about this? 

Mr. RADIGAN. Yes, sir. 


THE FPC DECISION AND KUYKENDALL 


Until recently apologists for the Hells 
Canyon giveaway have laid great stress 
upon the fact that the Federal Power 
Commission heard voluminous testimony 
and decided in favor of the Idaho Power 
Co. As I have already indicated, the 
FPC’s Hells Canyon decision is question- 
able in the extreme. 

ROLE OF CHAIRMAN KUYKENDALL 


Let it be recalled that Kuykendall be- 
came Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission in April 1953. Two weeks 
after he took office the Secretary of the 
Interior withdrew his predecessor’s op- 
position to the Idaho Power Co.’s license 
application. Thereafter the FPC re- 
peatedly made procedural rulings adverse 
to the high Hells Canyon advocates. The 
decision, itself, fails to set forth crucial 
findings of fact on such matters as the 
cost of power and downstream benefits of 
the high dam, to mention just two. 
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Just this week, the hearings on the re- 
nomination of Kuykendall as a member 
of the FPC and his conduct during the 
past 4 years have been put together and 
the pattern revealed is a shocking one. 
So for example, in 1954 before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy he sup- 
pressed and withheld the fact that the 
Bureau of Law of the FPC had con- 
demned the Dixon-Yates contract. He 
led the joint committee to believe that 
the Bureau of Law was not consulted. 
His testimony was given at a time when 
the joint committee was approaching a 
crucial vote on the Dixon-Yates case. 
I ask unanimous consent to put in the 
Recorp at this time the summary of that 
situation as presented by a release of 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SIGNIFICANT Facts DEVELOPED IN THE HEAR- 
ING HELD BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1 oF 
THE HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS ON THURSDAY, JULY 28, 1955, IN 
THE EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES FROM THE 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


I. Evidence relating to defects in the 
Dixon-Yates contract which was drafted and 
proposed prior to August 1954, disclosed that 
early in 1954 the Bureau of the Budget sought 
and secured. help from the Federal Power 
Commission in connection with the drafting 
of the Dixon-Yates contract. The Federal 
Power Commission at that time was under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable Jerome 
Kuykendall, an Eisenhower appointee. In 
connection with that work on the Dixon- 
Yates contract, Francis L. Adams, Chief of 
the Federal Power Commission’s Bureau of 
Power, in company with William F. Mc- 
Candless, a representative of the Bureau of 
the Budget, visited the White House when 
the matter was being considered by the Pres- 
ident. He stated that he was asked to ac- 
company the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and Mr. McCandless and to sit in the 
hall outside of the President’s office in case 
any technical questions that Mr. McCandless 
or others wished to direct to him while the 
President had this Dixon-Yates matter un- 
der consideration and discussion. (Tran- 
script, pp. 829-830). 

Thereafter Mr. Francis L. Adams of the 
Federal Power Commission and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Roberts, spent substantial time giv- 
ing the Bureau of the Budget assistance 
on the Dixon-Yates matter. Much of the 
time that they gave to this matter was 
spent in the offices of the Bureau of the 
Budget. By August 23, 1954, the proposed 
contract for Dixon-Yates had been drafted 
and had been submitted to the Federal Pow- 
er Commission for its study and report. In 
that connection, at the request of the Act- 
ing Chairman, Commissioner Digby, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s Bureau of Law was 
asked to review the draft of the contract and 
to state orally to the Federal Power Com- 
mission at a scheduled meeting for August 
25, 1954, ‘what, if any, questions the Bureau 
of Law had and the nature of the questions,’ 
about the contract. (Transcript, pp. 864-, 
865.) 

Within that period of time between August 
23 and August 25, 1954, by working stren- 
uously and overtime, the Acting General 
Counsel, Mr. Lambert McAllister and Assist- 
ant General Counsel Howard E. Wahren- 
brock made a study of the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract and presented memoranda of their com- 
ment thereon. In the meantime, the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Mr. Willard W. Gatchell, returned to 
the city and received a call to appear before 
the Federal Power Commission in a meet- 
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ing it held shortly after September 17, 1954, 
to discuss the Dixon-Yates contract. (Tran- 
script, pp. 880-881). In that connection, 
he testified as follows: 

“Mr. GATCHELL. * * * This came before 
the Bureau of Law. This Dixon-Yates con- 
tract came before the Bureau of Law through 
the Bureau of Power. And it happened to 
come at a time when I was out of the city 
on some business with the Commission, and 
so I knew nothing about it until I got back. 
I then saw both Mr. Wahrenbrock’s and Mr. 
McAllister’s memorandums, the ones that 
have been submitted here and received by 
the committee. 

“These memorandums which were sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wahrenbrock and Mr. Mc- 
Allister were submitted at the request of 
the Bureau of Power. Ordinarily, when the 
Commission wants an opinion they ask the 
General Counsel for an opinion, which is 
prepared. And invariably the practice has 
been, as far as I know, without any excep- 
tions, that these opinions then go to all 
members of the Commission and I have no 
reason to think that the two memorandums 
which were submitted, one by Mr. Wahren- 
brock and one by Mr. McAllister did not 
likewise go to the members of the Com- 
mission. 

“Mr. MacIntyre (general counsel, Select 
Committee orm Small Business). In the 
course of those discussions, did you inform 
them of the views of the Bureau of Law? 

“Mr. GATCHELL. No, sir; I informed them 
of my views. And in my views, I, of course, 
took advantage of the study which had been 
made by Mr. Wahrenbrock and Mr. McAllis- 
ter, because they are very fine technicians 
and both of them did a thorough job within 
the very limited time that they had. 

“I was fortunate in having a little more 
time to study it. I raised ail of the points 
that they raised, and quite a number of ad- 
ditional points. myself. I raised those to 
the Commission.” 

In that connection the secretary of the 
Federal Power Commission, Leon M. Fuquay, 
also testified as follows (transcript, pp. 874- 
875): 

“Mr. MACINTYRE. And you heard Mr. Wah- 
renbrock’s testimony about having sub- 
mitted to the secretary of the Commission 
copies of his memorandum on the Dixon- 
Yates contract? 

“Mr. Fuquay. Yes. 

“Mr. MACINTYRE. And you heard him say 
that he passed that to the Secretary for 
distribution to the Commission? 

“Mr. Fuquay. Yes. 

“Mr. MacIntyre. Did you pass that on to 
the Commissioners, including the Chair- 
man? 

“Mr. Fuquay. I would have no way to 
know that. I can only assume that I did. 
We don’t keep the record of whether we did 
or we didn’t. I assume the interoffice file 
would show perhaps a notation: ‘Distributed 
to the Commission.’ My girls usually do 
that. It is also perhaps possible that the 
agenda, if there was one on that date, would 
show that it was before them at the time. 

“Mr. MacINtyRE. Would the record of the 
Federal Power Commission, the minutes of 
the Federal Power Commission, show 
whether or not the memorandum had been 
distributed and received by the Chairman? 

“Mr. Fuquay. The minutes would not. 
Agenda might show. The minutes only 
show what action took place. 

“Mr. Evins. Mr. Fuquay, would you ad- 
dress a letter to the counsel of the commit- 
tee after examining your files, and tell us 
whether or not this memorandum was dis- 
tributed to the Commission? 

“Mr. Fuquay. If I can ascertain that fact, 
I will be glad to do that. 

“Mr. KUYKENDALL. I think I can clarify 
that point. 

“Mr. Evins, Proceed. 


June 20 


“Mr, KUYKENDALL. I saw Mr. Wahren- 
brock’s memorandum. We had it at the 
Commission meeting. I am sure all Com- 
missioners had it. And we considered it 
and discussed it with him and with other 
members of the staff who were present.” 

Now what did the memorandums which 
had been prepared by Mr. McAllister and Mr. 
Wahrenbrock contain in the way of com- 
ment concerning the Dixon-Yates contract? 
In that connection the summary and con- 
cluding paragraphs of Mr. McAllister’s opin- 
ion of those contracts are quoted as follows: 

“I have never reviewed a power contract 
wherein each and every provision is written 
in such fashion that one party has an 
absolute veto right wherever any adjust- 
ment or change is indicated and no provision 
is made for the resolving of a dispute. The 
contract gives the impression that the gen- 
erating company dictated the terms and 
conditions of the contract and either AEC 
was inept or without any right or opportu- 
nity to insist on relative provisions which 
would spell out the representative rights 
and circumstances under which an adjust- 
ment might be justified and provide for a 
resolution of any difference that might arise 
through an established form of negotiation 
or arbitration. 

“The time which has been available for 
review of the contract from the standpoint 
of its provisions has been entirely inade- 
quate. There are many provisions of the 
contract which could be specified in support 
of the statement that the contract is all 
one-sided but time would not permit the 
coordination and discussion of all such 
matters.” 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. Wahren- 
brock’s memorandums is as follows: 

“Aside from minor questions of drafts- 
manship, the foregoing questions, arising 
from the limited and preliminary study 
which it has been possible to make, appear 
serious enough and numerous enough to 
cause grave apprehension that there are 
other questions and very substantial ob- 
jections to the August 11 draft. It would 
seem reasonable to conclude that the im- 
mediate advantages from quick completion 
of the deal in these terms, to facilitate get- 
ting forward with certain parts of the con- 
struction before spring high water on the 
Mississippi, will be more than offset by the 
long-term substantial advantages to the 
Government of taking additional time to try 
to arrive at a better contract. And this is 
in addition to the grave question of legal 
authority for the contract under the Fed- 
eral income tax provisions of section 165 (b) 


-of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (enrolled) .” 


It is significant that the advice thus con- 
tained and set forth in Mr. McAllister’s and 
Mr. Wahrenbrock’s memoranda did not come 
to light so that they could be considered by 
the Members of Congress and others inter- 
ested in the Dixon-Yates deal until Thursday, 
July 28, 1955. 

In fact it appears that there was a con- 
certed effort in the past to suppress the 
information contained in those memoranda. 
Let us recall the fact that at the time of the 
election in November 1954, frenzied efforts 
were being expended to have the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of the Congress of 
the United States approve the Dixon-Yates 
deal prior to January 1, 1955, when the newly 
elected Democratic Congress would take con- 
trol. Therefore, hearings were held on the 
matter by the AEC Joint Committee com- 
mencing November 4, 1954, just as the final 
election returns were being received. 

During the course of those hearings on 
Friday, November 5, 1954, and at page 200 
of the record of the hearings, Mr. Kuyken- 
dall, Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, an Eisenhower appointee, is reported 
to have testified as follows: (Transcript, page 
878 of the hearings before Subcommittee No. 
1 of the House Select Committee on Small 
Business, on Thursday, July 28, 1955.) 


1957 


“Mr. KUYKENDALL. No, our lawyers were 
not called into this. Our Bureau of Power 
worked with the AEC and with the Bureau 
of the Budget and conferred with our Bureau 
of Accounts, Finance and Rates, which Mr. 
Smith heads. At a later stage, Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Adams participated in some staff 
conferences with AEC but our Bureau of Law 
did not. Then, when we got these requests 
from this committee and from AEC to give 
our opinion, we did not ask the Bureau of 
Law to get into the legal phases of it, because 
I thought that would simply be plowing the 
same ground, so to speak, that I knew the 
attorneys for AEC have plowed and the At- 
torney General. So, they were not asked to 
give us—wait a minute, I will take that 
back, 

“Representative PRICE. I saw a press report 
to the effect that the general counsel had not 
given his approval. 

“Mr. KUYKENDALL. We had not asked him 
for it, but the staff took the contract to him 
and started drawing him into it. I felt that 
it was unnecessary, and we said in our first 
letter to the AEC that our attorneys had not 
passed on it.” 

Why was it that Mr. Kuykendall so acted 
in keeping from Members of the Congress on 
that occasion the objections which he knew 
to exist to the Dixon-Yates contract? Was 
it something that fits into a pattern of what 
has been termed “cover up” of important fac- 
ets of the Dixon-Yates matters such as, for 
example, the facts concerning the participa- 
tion of Adolphe H. Wenzell of the First 
Boston, Corporation, in negotiating the 
Dixon-Yates deal? 


Mr. MORSE. Yesterday the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce received 
evidence, based on Kuykendall’s own 
testimony, that as Chairman of the FPC 
he had entered into consultation with 
three representatives of industry in the 
drafting of a bill to remove Federal 
power control on natural-gas prices. 
Indeed, Kuykendall, in his testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, said: 

And I admonished those individuals that 
there should be no publicity about this, and 
there should be absolute secrecy. * * * 


Kuykendall further testified that he 
did not confer with “alleged consumer 
groups.” The principal question was 
that he did not confer with the com- 
mittee composed of mayors of 200 large 
cities. 

I ask unanimous consent to put in the 
Record portions of the transcript of the 
interrogation before the House Inter- 
state and Commerce Committee as pre- 
sented in the Senate hearings yesterday. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Congressman MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts. The actual questions and answers as 
appear in the reporter’s transcript of the 
hearings [of the House committee] on the 
matter pertaining to what I am talking 
about follow. During the first day Mr. 
O'Hara was questioning Mr. Kuykendall and 
I asked Mr. O’Hara, cosponsor of the bill, to 
yield. I asked Mr. Kuykendall: “Do I under- 
stand that you say you were not consulted 
at all about this bill, or merely about the 
drafting of the bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I was not 
consulted at all about this by anyone, that I 
can recall.” 

Later it came my turn to question Mr. 
Kuykendall and I said, “Sir, this morning 
there was some conversation about what 
part you had played in the formulation of 
H. R. 6790, which was introduced by Mr, 
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O’Hara and Mr. Harris. Would you care to 
comment on your part, your role, in the 
formulation of this bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Well, I com- 
mented this morning, and I will repeat it: I 
had no part in the formulation of this bill 
or any other bill. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. If I were to say to you, 
sir, that it is common knowledge—or strike 
‘knowledge’—it is commonly reported, shall 
we say, that prior to the past Congressional 
and presidential elections, that you made it 
known to various segments of the industry 
that you wished they would get together to 
present to you a bill of this type so that 
you could make a report to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, would I be saying 
something that was not correct? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Yes, 
would. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Then you categorically 
deny that you ever let any segment of the 
industry know that you were interested in 
their plans for the formulation of a new 
so-called gas bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. What hap- 
pened was this, Mr. Macdonald: that while 
Congress was still in session last year, and 
after the Harris-Fulbright bill had been 
vetoed, Jerry Morgan at the White House 
contacted me and asked me if I, without say- 
ing anything to anybody, could prepare a 
draft of a bill which I thought would fulfill 
the requirements that the President had 
stated in his veto message. So I told him I 
would try to do that. I went to work on it 
all by myself, and I soon ran into many prob- 
lems. So I talked to Mr. Morgan, explaining 
that I could not do it myself, and the 
only way I could think to get it done quickly 
would be to confer with some of the people 
who had opposed the bill. I said I would 
like to talk with Mr. Randall LeBoeuf, who 
had been the spokesman of the distributing 
companies that opposed the bill. 

“Mr. MacpDONALD. What is his official title? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. He is a lawyer 
in New York City. I think he is in the room 
here right now. 

“I talked with Mr. LeBoeuf, and he was 
willing to lend any assistance he could. He, 
however, agreed that we probably should get 
some representative of the producers and 
some representative of the pipelines. 

“So I selected two other lawyers. I asked 
Mr. Searles, who has been a spokesman here 
for the producing industry on the previous 
bill, and I selected a Mr. Tarver, who used to 
be an attorney some years ago, long before I 
was with the Federal Power Commission, on 
the Federal Power Commission staff, but who 
is very knowledgable about the Natural Gas 
Act and is now employed by one of the pipe- 
line companies, 

“Those gentlemen agreed that they would 
try to put together what they thought 
would be a good bill, and they did some 
work on it. 

“In the meantime—— 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Did you see this bill 
while they were working on it? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I don’t think 
this bill was in existence. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. You said they were work- 
ing on a bill, not H. R. 6790, but a bill, and 
I am asking you if you saw that bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I saw several 
drafts of things they had drawn. None of 
them, so far as I know, ever saw the light of 
day. 

“Then, as you will recall, last year, the 
President vetoed the farm bill, and other 
things clogged up the Congressional Calen- 
dar, and it became quite clear to me that 
there would be no possibility of the admin- 
istration sponsoring a gas bill, and I inquired 
of Mr. Morgan, and he later checked with me, 
and said that it was definitely out of the 
realm of possibility for this year. 
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“So I told these other three men I have 
mentioned that there was no chance of any 
bill coming up that year. 

“In the meantime, I learned, and I have 
forgotten now from just whom, that Mr. 
Heyke—— 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Who is he? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Mr. Heyke is 
president of the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
had instigated some conferences, not among 


lawyers, but among executives of the 
industry. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Each segment of the in- 
dustry? 


“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, Yes. 

“And then later, Mr. Heyke came to me 
and said he had heard rumors about some 
lawyers drawing a gas bill, and he had started 
these conferences, he hoped they would be 
fruitful, and he requested that I defer to him 
and not have sort of a competing group going. 
And I acquiesced to that. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. What time of the year was 
this conversation had? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Oh, I don’t 
know, perhaps around the time Congress ad- 
journed, Iam not sure. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. August? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. And so I 
stepped out of the picture at that time, never 
called these three lawyers together again that 
I had talked with; but was aware of the fact, 
and was advised from time to time by Mr. 
Heyke or some of the other parties that he 
had gotten together, and generally of what 
they were trying to do. 

“And Mr. Harris (that is Congressman 
Harris) mentioned that he had gotten ahold 
of a statement of principles. Well, I believe I 
received a copy of that. 

“Mr. MAcDONALD. A statement of principles 
from whom? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I don’t re- 
member whether I got it from Mr. Jeyke or 
one of the others, from other segments of 
the industry, with whom he was conferring. 
But I took no part in that at all, but let 
them go their way with it. 

“Mr. MacpoNaLp. And you say that is the 
last you had to do with those segments of the 
industry concerning a gas-bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Yes, except, 
as I said before, they reported to me now and 
then as a matter of courtesy. I remember 
one time they reported that they were just 
about at the end of their rope. They didn’t 
think they could ever agree on anything. 

“Mr. MacDONALD. What time of year was 
this? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I don’t re- 
call. I didn’t keep any record of it. 

“Mr. Macponaxup. Was it during October 
and November preceding the election? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I don’t re- 
call whether it was preceding or after that 
election. 

“Mr. MACDONALD., And that is all the con- 
nection you have had with this bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. That is all; 
yes. 

“Mr. MAacpoNaLp. Weli, sir, as I under- 
stand it, the bill under which you administer 
the act, the act which you administer, was 
put in for the protection of the consuming 
public of the United States; was it not? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Yes. 

“Mr, MAcDONALD. And that, as such, your 
primary, if not sole duty, is to the consumers 
of the United States; is that not correct? . 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Well, to the 
public interest, which embraces all segments 
of the country.” 

The CHAIRMAN. I might say to the Con- 
gressman that yesterday, in the testimony, 
there was some discussion by other wit- 
nesses and members of the committee on the 
basic purposes of the Federal Power Com- 
mission Act. 

The preamble has been put in the record, 
which, of course, states that generally speak- 
ing, your assumption is correct that the act 
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was created to protect the public interest of 
the people. 

Mr. MACDONALD. To continue the quota- 
tion: 

“Mr. MacponaLD. Well, after elections are 
over, the public interest reverts to the peo- 
ple, the public interest is the consumers, be- 
cause there are roughly 29 million consumers, 
and the number is going up all the time, as 
I understand it. 

“Would you not say that your primary 
duty is to protect the people who use this 
gas, rather than those who produce it? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Yes; 
that is what I am endeavoring to do. 

“Mr. Macponarp. I would like to ask you 
this question: If, during the formulation of 
this bill which is now H. R. 6790, you did 
not call on any consumer group to find out 
how they felt about this matter and relied 
solely on only the three segments of the in- 
dustry that had to gain from any such bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Well, that is 
a loaded question. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. It is not a loaded ques- 
tion. 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I don’t know 
what the distributors had to gain. 

“Mr. O’HarA. Let him answer that. 

“Mr. Hesetton. I think he has a right to 
ask it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may pro- 
ceed in order. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. I would just like to say 
this, sir: Any question that may seem ad- 
verse to you is not necessarily loaded, and 
I, as an impartial member of this commit- 
tee, somewhat resent being told I am asking 
loaded questions when actually I am merely 
asking you why you did not consult with 
the people for whom the job that you occupy 
was created to protect the very people that 
you did not—at least as you yet have said— 
ever consult. And I am just asking you why. 

“Now, that is not a loaded question. 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. In the first 
place, I knew of no sufficient consumer 
groups to go to; and I wasn’t going to groups. 
I went to three individuals, and I admon- 
ished those individuals that there should 
be no publicity about this, and there should 
be absolute secrecy, because I did not want 
any rumors started that there might be an- 
other gas bill during the last session of 
Congress. 

“Furthermore, the pipeline group, and par- 
ticularly the distributing group, were antag- 
onistic to the producers, and were in, and 
had the same position on the matter as did 
the consumer, alleged consumer groups, that 
opposed the bill last time. 

“That is why I went to Mr. LeBoeuf, who 
had been the spokesman, the chief spokes- 
man, for the opposition to the previous bill. 

“Mr. Macponarp. I would just like to say 
that I think, under the circumstances, you 
acted wisely by acting in secret for the 
purposes you had in mind. But I repeat my 
question, for I have not had an answer to it 
yet. You have gone on about what you did, 
but you have said that you did not consult 
with any groups of consumers, because they 
appeared here 2 years ago when you were in 
the room and you listened to their testimony 
in opposition to the House bill. 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. No; I did not 
consult with any consumer groups. I was 
consulting with lawyers. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Did you consult with any 
lawyers from a consumer group, of the may- 
ors’ association, for one, the mayors of 200 
cities of the United States? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. No; I did not. 
I only consulted with these people I have 
mentioned. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Since the mayors of 200 
large cities of the United States comprise, at 
least in theory, representation for millions of 
people, and millions of people who would be 
affected by this bill, I cannot quite under- 
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stand why you did not, and I am asking for 
an explanation why you did not. 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. This bill 
poses a question where the producers are one 
interest, and not only the consumers but the 
distributing companies and the pipeline 
companies were another interest. 

“Many pipeline companies were not friend- 
ly to the bill last time. 

“I got 3 extremely able men from those 3 
segments of the industry, and I believe that 
among those the consumer interests were 
adequately represented. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Now, sir, I want to yield 
to my colleague, but I want to ask because 
I think this comes to the nub of it: You con- 
sulted with those three groups because you 
wanted a gas bill; is that not correct? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Not groups; 
three individuals. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. With 3 representatives of 
3 segments of this industry. ‘You, by virtue 
of consulting with them, were consulting 
with the industry, is that not correct, for 
the viewpoint of the segments which they 
represented? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Yes, I chose 
one from each segment.” 


Mr. MORSE. This is the same Mr. 
Kuykendall who led the Federal Power 
Commission in its decision to grant li- 
censes to the Idaho Power Co. to un- 
derdevelop the Hells Canyon reach of 
the Snake River. 


RIGHTING THE WRONGS 


It is not often given to men to have a 
second chance of righting a wrong. By 
a narrow margin the Senate defeated the 
high Hells Canyon bill last year. 

But Congress and the public are older 
and wiser. The predictions of last year 
have come true. It has been demon- 
strated that the Idaho Power Co. has 
received undeserved favors to aid its 
weak cause. Its claims have been dis- 
proved. Its gulling of public and Con- 
gress has been revealed. 

The high Hells Canyon Dam means a 
fresh start on meeting the pressing flood 
control and power problems of a poten- 
tially great region. 

Let us build high Hells Canyon Dam. 
Let us develop this magnificent resource 
for the whole Nation. 

Let it be said of the 85th Congress: bi- 
partisan resource development was re- 
born by its decision to build this great 
structure and symbol of progress and 
plenty. 

As I close this speech, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks a 
telegram which I received from Mr. 
Fred R. Russell, president, Local 9201, 
CWA, AFL-CIO, Portland, Oreg. He is 
president of the local chapter of the 
Communications Workers of America. 
He is in favor of Hells Canyon Dam. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to he printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 20, 1957. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Floor of the Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We regret that you are unable to attend 
our convention tomorrow. We understand 
the importance of your remaining in Wash- 
ington. We give you our wholehearted sup- 


port. 
FRED R. RUSSELL, 
President, Local 9201, CWA AFL-CIO. 


Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
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at this point as a part of my remarks a 
telegram which I received from Kansas 
City today, from the convention of the 
Communication Workers of America and 
the Oregon delegates thereto. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo., June 20, 1957. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Floor of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The 1ith constitutional convention of 
the Communication Workers of America at 
Kansas City, Mo., today unanimously passed 
a resolution to prevent the continuation of 
the building of the two small dams by the 
Idaho Power Co. and work for the full de- 
velopment of our rivers by building a high 
dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake River. 

Oregon delegates and members at the 
Communication Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO 11th annual convention: 
Fred R. Russell, James O. Manley, 
Bernice E. Jones, Wesley D. McDuf- 
fee, Buckley T. Strader, Theodore H. 
Sutton, William M. O'Kelly, R. G. 
Fisher, Ronald E. Hathaway, Lawrence 
A. Peterson, D. G. Ward, Ronald A. 
Halen, and Sheila T. Russell. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
editorial entitled “Against Hells Can- 
yon Wall” published in the June 18, 1957, 
issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 18, 1957] 


AGAINST HELLS CANYON WALL 


As the Hells Canyon bijl come to the floor 
of the Senate for debate and vote. one thing 
seems generally agreed. This will be the final 
back-to-the-wall stand to retain the richest 
remaining waterpower resource in the coun- 
try for the people of the United States. 

The opponents in Congress of a Federal 
project at Hells Canyon will have a lot to 
explain to the American public. 

What they are opposing is maximum de- 
velopment of the great Snake River Gorge for 
electric-power production, flood control, irri- 
gation benefits, and incentives to the manu- 
facture of farm fertilizers from western 
phosphate ores. 

What they are advocating is a limited de- 
velopment which will cost the American peo- 
ple as much electric power as the prime 
output from Bonneville Dam, nearly three- 
fourths the flood-control capacity of a max- 
imum project, all the irrigation benefits, and 
all the incentives to phosphate-fertilizer pro- 
duction. 

As a supreme irony, the proponents of this 
willful waste at Hells Canyon contend it will 
save the taxpayers money? 

The opponents in Congress of full resource 
development at Helis Canyon are going to 
have a particularly hard time explaining to 
the people of the Pacific Nortawest. That 
region, booming industrially, needs every 
kilowatt of power it can get. Its growth will 
be stunted with anything less than full de- 
velopment of its power resources. 

The people of the Pacific Northwest are not 
going to understand how wasting a great 
block of power at Hells Canyon—how pre- 
venting it from ever being produced—is go- 
ing to save them money. 

The people of the United States as a whole 
are not going to understand how they can 
save money by giving the Idaho Power Co. 
a great natural resource on which the private 
utility expects to earn millions. 
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Idaho Power has not made the paradox any 
less paradoxical by the testimony of its presi- 
dent, T. E. Roach, to the Senate Judiciary 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee. 

Mr. Roach said the tax treatment the Gov- 
ernment has allowed his company on its 
projected dams at Hells Canyon will not take 
a single solitary penny away from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Roach did not explain how his com- 
pany is getting anything from the Govern- 
ment in the tax arrangement if the Govern- 
ment is not giving anything—or why, if 
Idaho Power is getting nothing, it went to 
so much trouble to get it. And Mr. Roach 
did not explain at all how his tax deferments 
square with the representation on which his 
company obtained licenses from the Federal 
Power Commission—that the projects would 
not cost the Government 1 cent. 

Mr. Roach was still harder to follow on 
flood control. He said his company would 
supply, free of cost, flood control worth $1 
million a year. 

Presumably Mr. Roach based his conten- 
tion on the trickle-down theory—that no 
matter how little a power dam and reservoir 
are operated in the interest of flood control, 
some flood control will result. 

This is not always true, and sometimes it is 
the reverse of the truth. Sometimes a choice 
must be made between releasing water for 
control of expected floods, and keeping it for 
power production. 

Did Mr. Roach mean he would choose a 
loss in power output in order to control a 
flood? We do not believe his stockholders 
would like to hear him say so. 

And of course Mr. Roach does not say how 
he could compete with the flood control of 
a public dam having several times the reser- 
voir capacity of his inadequate projects. 

All told, the advocates of giveaway and 
throwaway at Hells Canyon are going to have 
much’*to explain. Let’s listen carefully. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


POINT 4 PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN 
INDIANS—PETITION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mtr. President, not 
long ago I received from a lady in Cali- 
fornia a letter urging me to support 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, spon- 
sored by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], providing a point 4 program for 
American Indians. 

I agree with everything that Mrs. 
Johnson, the writer of the letter, has to 
say; and I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Rrecorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CLAREMONT, CALIF., June 6, 1957. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Under the pres- 
ent administration, Indians are losing 500,000 
acres annually. Commissioner Emmons was 
trying to arrange leases for one-third of the 
large Navaho Reservation. On another he 
had 7 real-estate agents and was trying to 
get 5 more. The present policy of relocating 
Indians, too often in city slums, is not right, 
as the majority are far from being prepared 
to cope with conditions into which they are 
thrust. 
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Indians are far too rapidly losing their 
subsoil wealth as well as timber on reserva- 
tions, although it is the duty of the BIA to 
protect their interests. For these reasons, 
won’t you please do your utmost to have 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, Senator 
Mourray’s bill for a point 4 program for 
Indians, passed immediately? 

An additional reason is that more just 
treatment of Indians may partially counter- 
act foreign peoples’ ideas of us due to treat- 
ment of Negroes. 

You can do untold good by getting the 
Senate to pass this legislation. Indians are 
a truly fine race and can be a valuable na- 
tional asset. The BIA seems to be doing its 
best to make them a liability. 

Very sincerely, 
CLARA STURGES JOHNSON. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following additional reports of a 
committee were submitted: 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I report favorably, with an amendment, 
the bill (S. 944) to amend the act of Au- 
gust 30, 1954, entitled “An act to au- 
thorize and direct the construction of 
bridges over the Potomac River, and for 
other purposes,” and I submit a report 
(No. 477) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed, to- 
gether with minority views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Also, from the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, I report 
favorably, with an amendment, the bill 
(H. R. 6306) to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing and directing the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to construct two 4-lane bridges to 
replace the existing 14th Street or High- 
way Bridge across the Potomac River, 
and for other purposes,” and I submit a 
report (No. 478) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL NONQUOTA 
VISAS TO ELIGIBLE ORPHANS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] be added as an additional co- 
sponsor of Senate bill 866, authorizing 
the issuance of not to exceed 10,000 spe- 
cial nonquota immigrant visas to eligi- 
ble orphans. The Senator from Idaho 
has asked that his name be included as 
a cosponsor of the bill the next time it 
is printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Without 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 11 o’clock a. m. to- 
morrow, in accordance with the order 
previously entered. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Friday, June 21, 1957, at 11 
o’clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 20, 1957: 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


Albert Cole, of Massachusetts, to be Comp- 
troller of Customs with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. (Reappointment.) 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The following-named persons to the posi- 
tions indicated: 

Laughlin E. Waters, of California, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of California for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expires July 17, 1957. 

George Harrold Carswell, of Florida, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Florida for a term of 4 years. He is 
now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expires July 1, 1957. 

James W. Dorsey, of Georgia, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Georgia for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this cffice under an appointment 
which expired June 9, 1957. 

Frank O. Evans, of Georgia, to be United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Georgia for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired June 9, 1957. 

Henry J. Cook, of Kentucky, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Kentucky for a term of 4 years, vice Edwin 
R. Denney, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 1957 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, as we 
continue in the business of this new 
day, may we carry on without fear. 

May our lives be blessed with that 
spirit of integrity which remains strong 
and steadfast in times of hardship and 
adversity, of trial and temptation. 

Inspire us with the glad assurance that 
when we have conscientiously and hon- 
estly tried to do our very best, then we 
may confidently leave the issues in Thy 
hands. 

Grant that we may appreciate and un- 
derstand more fully that the measure of 
our faith and trust in Thee will be the 
measure of our courage and joy. 

Hear usin Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 
A message from the President of the 

United States was communicated to the 

House by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

taries, who informed the House that on 
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the following dates the President ap- 
proved and signed bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the House of the following 
titles: 


On May 17, 1957: 

H. R. 676. An act to authorize the city of 
Rock Hill, S. C., to acquire certain tribal 
lands on the Catawba Indian Reservation, 
S. C. 

On May 21, 1957: 

H. R.2491. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of certain land to the city of 
Spearfish, S. Dak. 

On May 23, 1957: 

H. R. 1544. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Cobb County, Ga., to the 
trustees of the Methodist Church, Acworth, 
Ga. 

On May 27, 1957: 

H. R.4897. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and the Tax Court of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

On May 31, 1957: 

EH. R. 1400. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
A. Hachita; 

H. R. 1983. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the reversionary interest of the 
United States in certain lands to the Clint 
Independent School District and the Fabens 
Independent School District in the State of 
Texas, or to either of them, and for other 
purposes; 

EH. R. 2781. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply 
facilities for the San Diego, Calif., area in 
order to insure the existence of an adequate 
water supply for naval installations and 
defense production plants in such area,” 
approved October 11, 1951; 

H. R. 4285. An act to authorize the sale of 
degaussing equipment by the Department of 
the Navy to the owners or operators of pri- 
vately owned merchant ships of United 
States registry; 

H.R. 5832. An act to increase the retired 
annuities of the civilian members of the 
teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School; and 

H. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain spouses and minor children of 
citizens of the United States. 

On June 1, 1957: 

H.R. 2018. An act to permit any State of 
the United States cr any political subdivi- 
sion of any such State to purchase from the 
District of Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, 
Va., gun mountings and carriages for guns 
for use at historic sites and for museum 
display purposes; and 

H. R. 2797. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of a 
military department to furnish stevedoring 
and terminal services and facilities to com- 
mercial steamship companies, and for other 
purposes. 

On June 4, 1957: 

H. R. 6454. An act to amend the act for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

On June 5, 1957: 

H. R.2146. An act to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; 

H. R. 5788. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 

> On June 11, 1957: 

H. R. 6871. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 


-other purposes. 


On June 13, 1957: 

H. R. 790. An act to amend the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1955, with reference to of- 
ficial office expenses of Members of Congress; 

H. R.5110. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6700. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes; and 

H. R.7234. An act to fix the responsibili- 
ties of certifying officers and disbursing of- 
ficer of the Library of Congress. 

On June 17, 1957: 

H. R. 53. An act to consolidate into one 
act, and to simplify and make more uniform, 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration relating to compensation, pen- 
sion, hospitalization, and burial benefits, 
and to consolidate into one act the laws per- 
taining to the administration of the laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration; 

H. R. 2493. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the construc- 
tion of a bridge and road across Chinco- 
teague National Wildlife Refuge, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 4136. An act to extend the period 
within which Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington may make loans. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S.601. An act relating to the charging of 
interest on deposits to the credit of the civil 


‘service retirement and disability fund. 


FEDERAL LOTTERY BILL AS A 
MEANS TO REDUCE TAXES 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
week, very discouraging news has come 
to Mr. and Mrs. American Taxpayer. 
The hard-pressed wage earners who 
spend nearly one-third of their working 
day to pay their taxes have been dealt 
another severe blow. 

The taxpayers in this country have 
been told by our fiscal experts that all 
hopes for tax relief this year are zone. 
Little hope is held for even next year. 
Practically all of these economists who 
have testified before the Senate-House 
Economic Subcommittee have ruled out 
a tax reduction during a time of rising 
Government spending. This, to say the 
least, is the most disheartening news for 
our overburdened taxpayers to swal- 
low—especially, when there is little 
chance of cutting Federal spending in 
the future. 

Mr. Speaker, we can still brighten our 
taxpayers’ hope for a tax cut if we are 
sincere in our desire to bring relief to 
our people. If the Members of this 
Congress would banish hypocrisy and 
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display intestinal fortitude by voting for 
my National Lottery Bill, we can lighten 
this unconscionable tax burden from the 
shoulders of our American wage-earners. 

Mr. Speaker, for years I have urged 
the adoption of a national lottery þe- 
cause of the tremendous revenue that 
can be legally tapped. I am convinced 
that a Government controlled and regu- 
lated lottery will bring into the treasury 
$10 billion a year which can well provide 
a tax cut for everyone. 

If the Members of this Congress will 
remove the blinders and open their eyes 
to this painless and voluntary form of 
taxation we will not only solve our na- 
tional fiscal problems but provide, in 
addition, sorely needed tax relief for our 
American taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, now is the time for ac- 
tion—now is the time to make our tax- 
relief dream a reality. A recent news 
poll taken in every section of the coun- 
try and from people in every income 
bracket showed that 59 percent of those 
interviewed favor my Federal lottery bill 
as a means to reducé taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, the American taxpayers 
want a tax reduction now and we can 
give it to them if we demonstrate the 
same kind of courage that our fore- 
fathers showed when they ran lotteries 
to raise the funds necessary to carry on 
their fight for independence and in their 
struggle to build up this land of ours. 


EXCISE TAX TECHNICAL CHANGES 
ACT OF 1957 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 270 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, gs 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7125) to make technical changes in the Fed- 
eral excise-tax laws, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against the bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
be considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. No amendment shall be in order to 
said bill except amendments offered by di- 
rection of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and said amendments shall be in 
order, any rule of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means may be offered to any section of the 
bill at the conclusion of the general debate, 
but said amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with -such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and at this time 
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I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 270 pro- 
vides for the consideration of H. R. 7125, 
reported unanimously from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

House Resolution 270 provides for a 
closed rule and 2 hours of general de- 
bate. All points of order against the bill 
are waived and only amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means are in order. Such amend- 
ments are not subject to amendment. 

H. R. 7125 provides for a revision of the 
technical and administrative provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code relating to 
Federal excise taxes. The Committee on 
Ways and Means and its Subcommittee 
on Excise Taxes have worked on this 
revision for almost 2 years. 

Title I of the bill is the first overall 
technical revision of the general excise 
tax provisions since 1932. Numerous 
changes are made in retailers’, manufac- 
turers’, and similar types of excise taxes. 
The provisions relating to the commu- 
nication and documentary stamp taxes, 
and the credit and refund provisions 
have been rewritten. 

Title II is concerned with the pro- 
visions of the code relating to taxes on 
distilled spirits, wines, beer, tobacco 
products and firearms. It provides for a 
system for the payment of tobacco taxes 
by returns rather than by stamps, and 
also contains a provision advancing the 
due date for the payment of the special 
occupational taxes in the case of alcohol- 
ic beverages. 

It is estimated that the annual loss of 
revenue as a result of this bill, if en- 
acted, will be less than $15 million. The 
bill is primarily concerned with changes 
in the law to correct excise-tax in- 
equities, clarify the law, and improve the 
administration thereof. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution 
so the House may proceed to the con- 
sideration of H. R. 7125. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DELANEY] has very ably and adequately 
explained the purpose and content of 
this resolution, which would make in 
order the consideration, under a closed 
rule, waiving points of order, the bill 
H. R. 7125 which, as many of the Mem- 
bers will notice, is a very complicated 
and very comprehensive document con- 
taining a great deal of technical ma- 
terial and technical changes in our In- 
ternal Revenue Laws as worked out by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
approved unanimously by the member- 
ship of that committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7125) to make tech- 
nical changes in the Federal excise-tax 
laws, and for other purposes; and pend- 
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ing that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 


in the Recorp prior to the passage of the- 


bill; also that all Members of the House 
desiring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days within which to extend their re- 
marks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7125, with 
Mr. DELANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, and ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
7125 has required almost 2 years of con- 
centrated work. It merits the endorse- 
ment and support of every Member of 
this House, for it will greatly benefit cit- 
jzens all over the country by correcting 
numerous inequities and deficiencies in 
the field of excise taxes, at the cost of a 
very modest net revenue loss, estimated 
to be $15 million annually. This small 
cost is particularly impressive when we 
realize that excise taxes produce $10 
billion in revenues. 

H. R. 7125 is entitled, “A bill to make 
technical changes in the Federal excise- 
tax laws, and for other purposes.” ‘This 
title is aptly descriptive of the intent of 
the proposed legislation, but does not 
fully show the broad scope of the numer- 
ous technical and administrative im- 
provements that will be achieved by its 
enactment. Time does not permit a de- 
tailed exposition of the many changes, 
but in a moment I will point out, in sum- 
mary fashion, the more significant pro- 
visions. Some idea of the range and ex- 
tent of the measure is indicated by the 
fact that the bill contains 429 pages of 
statutory changes, while the committee 
report explaining the reasons for, and 
the purposes and technical effects of, the 
provisions requires 212 pages. 

Many of the recommended changes are 
the result of extended public hearings 
held at intervals in 1955 and 1956. The 
great public interest shown in this sub- 
ject is illustrated by the published tran- 
scripts of the hearings, which comprise 
four volumes, containing nearly 2,200 
pages of public testimony. 

The bill is divided into two principal 
parts, designated as title I and title I. 
Title I contains the first overall technical 
revision of the general excise-tax pro- 
visions since 1932, the year when many 
of these provisions were adopted. It 
also contains numerous changes in vir- 
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tually all classes of miscellaneous ex- 
cise taxes. The basic objectives of the 
changes were to eliminate inequities, dis- 
criminations, and competitive dispari- 
ties and to achieve a greater degree of. 
certainty and simplicity. 

One example of discrimination that- 
exists today results from granting ex- 
emption to public schools on their pur- 
chases of articles subject to either re- 
tailers or manufacturers excise taxes. 
while not extending such an exemption 
to nonprofit private schools. The bill 
corrects this by providing an exemption 
from these taxes on articles purchased 
by nonprofit educational organizations 
that meet certain existing income tax 
exemption requirements. The bill also 
extends a similar exemption to payments 
for services or facilities that otherwise 
would be subject to the taxes imposed 
on communications or the taxes on the 
transportation of property or persons. 

A measure of competitive equality is 
provided for manufacturers selling tax- 
able articles at retail and to retailers 
under certain conditions. Under exist- 
ing law, manufacturers’ excise taxes that 
are based on sales prices are levied on the 
actual prices for which articles are sold, 
except in the case of sales at retail or 
sales not at arms length. In these in- 
stances a tax base may be set which 
often is lower in the first instance and 
higher in the second, in an effort to 
achieve some measure of equality with 
normal types of sales. The bill provides 
a downward adjustment in tax base for 
sales to retailers and provides a generally 
lower base than at present in the case of 
sales at retail. 

Instances of competitive discrimina- 
tion corrected in the bill are illustrated 
by additions to and deletions from the 
list of articles specifically subjected to a 
manufacturers excise tax under the gen- 
eral category of electric, gas, and oil 
appliances, and that of radio and tele- 
vision sets, phonographs, and so forth. 

A typical inequity in present law re- 
lates to the tax on leases of articles sub- 
ject to a manufacturers’ excise tax. Ex- 
cept in the case of certain utility trailers, 
the law requires the tax to be paid on 
all payments received from leases. This 
frequently results in more tax being ulti- 
mately paid on leased articles than is 
paid when the same article is sold. The 
bill corrects this disparity by limiting the 
tax on leased articles to the amount of 
tax due when the same article is sold by 
the same manufacturer at retail. 

The exemption from retailers’ excise 
tax now permitted for clock movements 
sold with control or regulatory devices, 
such as thermostats, is extended by the 
bill to apply to complete clocks that are 
parts of, or replacements for, such de- 
vices. 

The various sections of present law 
providing for certain types of exemptions 
from manufacturers’ excise taxes are 
consolidated in the bill and made as 
simple and uniform as possible. 

The bill will relieve a manufacturer 
from tax liability on sales where he in 
good faith accepts a certification by the 
purchaser that the article will be used 
in accordance with the stated eligible 
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exempt purpose; thus preventing what 
would be a manifestly unfair assertion of 
tax because of the acts of other persons 
of which he had no knowledge and over 
which he had no control. 

In the case of the taxes on precious 
and semiprecious stones and on luggage, 
the listing of articles subject to tax is 
made quite specific to provide greater 
certainty. 

Under present law, places that cater 
to young people by offering snacks and 
light nonalcoholic refreshments along 
with space for dancing to mechanical 
music are subjected to the cabaret tax 
of 20 percent on their receipts. Many 
feel that such milk bars were not in- 
tended to be taxed as cabarets. The bill 
exempts them from the cabaret tax. 

Similar relief is extended to boys clubs 
and other nonprofit organizations by 
exempting them from the occupational 
tax on bowling alleys and billard and 
pool tables providing no charge is made 
for their use. 

The bill makes several changes in the 
tax on club dues. One of these provides 
a more equitable basis for payment of 
dues tax on life memberships than now 
is available. Another provision will 
exempt dues paid for the construction 
or reconstruction of a club facility. This 
exemption will not be extended, how- 
ever, to initiation fees or amounts paid 
for the purchase of land or already ex- 
isting facilities. In the case of nonprofit 
swimming pools or nonprofit swimming 
clubs of the community or neignborhood 
type, however, exemption will be pro- 
vided both for dues and initiation fees. 

The sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code pertaining to the communications 
tax have been completely rewritten in 
the bill to provide more practicable 
rules and definitions. In addition, cer- 
tain changes will be made in present 
exemptions to eliminate various dis- 
criminations. 

An exemption from the tax on the 
transportation of persons is provided by 
present law for automotive taxes. To 
provide equality of treatment, the bill 
extends a similar exemption to air taxis. 

Exemption from the tax on the trans- 
portation of property by ferryboat is 
provided by the bill, thus ending the 
present discrimination in favor of tun- 
nels and bridges, and eliminating many 
administrative problems. 

The artificial and unrealistic distinc- 
tions that exist because of the present 
basis for documentary stamp tax on 
stock issuance is remedied by imposing 
a tax of 10 cents on each $100—or major 
fraction—of the actual value of the 
stock issued, without regard to whether 
the stock is par or no par. Further 
equality is provided by imposing the tax 
on the total stock issued in a day rather 
than on each individual transaction, 

A similar imbalance exists on sales or 
transfers of stock because of the pres- 
ent basis of the transfer tax. As in the 
case of the issuance tax, the transfer 
tax is to be computed on the actual value 
of the stock transferred without regard 
to whether it is par or no par. The rate 
of 4 cents per $100—or major fraction— 
of the actual value is expected to pro- 
duce approximately the same revenue 
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yield as the present base but in a much 
more equitable fashion. 

The bill contains several other docu- 
mentary stamp tax amendments that 
will result in fairer treatment and will 
prevent unwarranted excessive or double 
taxation in certain instances. 

Provision is made for assertion of the 
wagering tax against runners or agents 
who receive wagers but do not disclose 
the required information about their 
principals. 

In rewriting the important credit and 
refund sections of present law, provision 
for new types of credits and refunds is 
made to correspond with new exemp- 
tions provided elsewhere in the bill, such 


as that for nonprofit educational or- 


ganizations. In addition, certain in- 
equities are corrected. 

Turning now to title II of the bill, you 
will see that it is concerned with the 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to the taxes on distilled spirits, 
wines, beer, tobacco products, and fire- 
arms. The provisions relating to dis- 
tilled spirits have been completely re- 
written, incorporating a general techni- 
cal revision, the first since shortly after 
the Civil War. In addition, the occupa- 
tional tax provisions relating to whole- 
sale and retail dealers in alcoholic 
beverages have been revised. The sec- 
tions of the law relating to wines, beer, 
and tobacco products were changed and 
modified at the time of the enactment of 
the 1954 code, but the bill makes some 
further limited changes in the case of 
the taxes on these products. 

In general, the purposes of the changes 
in distilled spirits are to modernize the 
laws and to provide greater uniformity. 
In addition, they are intended to facili- 
tate utilization of plans and equipment 
for national emergency purposes, to 
eliminate artificial statutory distinctions 
between similar operations, and to estab- 
lish a more efficient system of liquor tax 
administration. 

The bill permits the classification of a 
distilled spirits operation as being one 
single functional unit, thus creating sub- 
stantial simplification in qualifying re- 
quirements and in operating procedures. 

Many distillers have substantial stocks 
of older age spirits. If the present 8- 
year limitation on the bonding period of 
such spirits were not changed, these dis- 
tillers would suffer severe financial 
hardship through being required to pay 
tax on stocks which many feel it would 
be impossible to sell without glutting the 
market. To prevent this, the bill ex- 
tends the present bonding period to 20 
years and permits limited commingling 
of spirits of different ages with the end 
product taking the age of the youngest 
Spirits mingled for purposes of deter- 
mining the expiration of the bonding 
period. 

Under present law, no recovery is per- 
mitted of tax paid on distilled spirits 
which are subsequently lost in the course 
of rectifying and bottling by permitting 
such refunds or credit within certain 
limitations. It also makes available re- 
funds or credits of tax paid on distilled 
spirits which are later found to be un- 
suitable for the purpose for which they 
were withdrawn, if the distilled spirits 
are destroyed or in some cases returned 
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to bonded premises and reprocessed. 
Comparable credit and refund provisions 
for beer are provided. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions I have 
mentioned are only some highlights of 
the many beneficial provisions in the 
bill.. As indicated by their general char- 
acteristics, the bill was not intended to, 
and does not, deal with the general 
question of excise tax rates or the de- 
Sirability of adding or deleting entire 
tax categories. I realize that many 
Members of this. House are understand- 
ably concerned: over matters in these 
general areas. Later, separate consid- 
eration of these subjects is contemplated 
by the Subcommittee on Excise Taxes 
and the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The public hearings referred to, and 
studies made in connection with them, 
showed that some of the existing excise 
tax provisions were outmoded. Others 
had created considerable confusion and 
uncertainty on the part of taxpayers and 
the administrative agencies. Still others, 
as has been seen, have resulted in inequi- 
ties. A vast amount of work has gone 
into these findings and the recommenda-= 
tions contained in the bill are the re- 
sult. In fact, it has not been possible 
to include in this bill all of the tech- 
nical and administrative changes that 
probably should be made. The addi- 
tional points of this nature are currently 
under consideration. In the meantime, 
though, the provisions of this bill will 
strengthen the existing Federal excise 
tax structure, in that they will substan- 
tially increase the fairness and equity of 
the present excise tax laws, and will im- 
prove their administration. The bene- 
fits to be gained by the many taxpayers 
directly affected and by the people in 
general should be made available to 
them as soon as possible. 

I am deeply gratified that this bill has 
been a bipartisan accomplishment, and 
that the favorable reporting of it by the 
Committee on Ways and Means has been 
unanimous. I urge the House to approve 
the measure in similar fashion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the bill, 
H. R. 7125, that is before this dis- 
tinguished committee today and join 
my esteemed colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], in urging 
the membership to support the enact- 
ment of this measure. The title of the 
bill is descriptive of its content. It is 
called the Excise Tax Technical Changes 
Act of 1957. That is exactly what the 
bill does. It is a technical revision of 
our Federal excise-tax structure. 

I will not endeavor to provide a de- 
tailed explanation of the bill at this 
time. The subcommittee hearings and 
the committee report accompanying the 
legislation are available and can be re- 
ferred to by the Members having an 
interest in a specific aspect of this legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 7125 is intended to improve the 
technical simplicity and administrative 
certainty with respect to the applicabil- 
ity of certain excises. The bill accom- 
plishes these changes at what we are 
told is a minimum revenue loss. There 
are many other improvements and 
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changes that could be made in the excise 
provisions of our Federal tax law, but, 
for the most part, these changes would 
entail somewhat greater revenue loss. 

It will be recalled that at the time the 
Congress was working on the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 it was necessary 
that we omit making a substantive re- 
vision of the excise tax provisions of the 
code because of the time limitation that 
was necessarily imposed on our en- 
deavors. It will also be recalled that the 
Congress did accomplish substantial re- 
ductions in excise tax rates in 1954. 
H. R. 7125 is not an excise tax rate re- 
duction bill. It is merely a revision of 
the technical and administrative pro- 
visions of the excise-tax law which con- 
stitutes the first such revision of the gen- 
eral excise tax provisions since 1932. The 
bill contains numerous changes pertinent 
to the miscellaneous excise taxes and 
rather basic changes in the area of the 
communications taxes and the docu- 
mentary stamp taxes. In addition, the 
credit and refund provisions have been 
entirely rewritten. Title II of the bill 
relates to the provision of the code con- 
cerning the taxes on alcoholic beverages, 
tobacco products, and firearms. 

It is to be expected that the changes 
contemplated by the bill will be of bene- 
fit to the taxpayers directly affected by 
the tax and that some of the provisions 
of the bill will be of general interest to 
the American people. The membership 
of this committee should support this 
legislation in the interest of improving 
our Federal excise tax structure. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Chairman, at this time I 
urge my colleagues to vote in favor of 
passage of H. R. 7125. 

Mr. Chairman, I might remark that 
one thing we have to remember when we 
require a great deal of revenue is that 
Great Britain placed quite a bit of em- 
phasis on income from excise taxes. One 
reason why she did not suffer so severely 
during the depression as we did is that 
the excise taxes will hold up during a 
depression while the income tax will van- 
ish into thin air. We have been through 
that experience. In spite of the fact we 
would like to eliminate many of the ex- 
cise taxes, as a matter of fact, sound 
fiscal policy requires that we raise an 
appropriate share of the total revenue 
from excise taxes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the chairman of the sub- 
committee and author of the bill, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Foranp]. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, my two 
colleagues who have preceded me, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means [Mr. COOPER] 
and the also distinguished ranking Re- 
publican member of that committee [Mr. 
REED] have gone into some detail as to 
what is contained in this bill now before 
us. I am going to try to avoid repeti- 
tion and for that reason I am just speak- 
ing from notes and not from a manu- 
script. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to call your 
attention to the fact that while the bill 
H. R. 7125 contains 429 pages, it is only 
the first step in the revision of the excise 
tax code. Our. committee has worked 
diligently for practically 2 years now, as 
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has been said before, to try, for the first 
time in 25 years, to produce a major 
revision of the excise tax code which 
had become so complicated that even 
the men in the department charged 
with the responsibility of administering 
the law were uneble to agree among 
themselves as to the meaning of several 
of its sections. In fact, because of the 
very nature of excise taxes not being 
considered as a Major revenue-produc- 
ing part of the code—that is , the revenue 
for our expenses—by employees of the 
Internal Revenue Service, the excise-tax 
schedule has been considered sort of 
an orphan child and for that reason 
has been neglected in more ways than 
one. 

It is true that in 1954 we had a major 
revision of the entire tax code, with 
the exception of the excise-tax schedule, 
that required the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to rewrite many of its rules and 
regulations, with the result that the or- 
phan child was neglected again to the 
point that today if a corporation or an 
individual wants to go into the depart- 
ment-store business, for instance, where 
they handle thousands of items, and 
they go to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue seeking light, wanting to Know 
which items are subject to the tax and 
which are not, the best information they 
can get is a copy of the rules and regula- 
tions of 1941, which, of course, leaves 
them up in the air, because these are 
outdated. 

Now, when the representatives of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue were before 
our committee, the committee members 
questioned them as to why that was so, 
and we were told then that they had to 
devote their time to new regulations 
based on the 1954 code; that they did 
not have the personnel necessary to 
assign to the excise-tax section, in addi- 
tion the regular staff they had. I in- 
quired whether or not a request had been 
made for additional personnel. First I 
was told: No, no request had been made. 
Then later on it was said that a few new 
employees had been requested. but it was 
difficult to get men experienced in the 
excise-tax field to do the work. -This 
work, of course, being technical, as it is, 
requires experts. So, it was suggested to 
the Department that perhaps the best 
thing for them to do was to seek per- 
sonnel in the lower levels and promote 
those who had been gaining experience 
right along so that they would have the 
experts handy. 

When our committee first started to 
work on this technical and difficult bill, 
the committee felt certain that we would 
have a great deal of help from the Treas- 


ury Department tax officials, the Inter- 


nal Revenue Service, the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue, 
and the staff of the Ways and Means 
Committee. It was thought that we 
would have the viewpoint of the adminis- 
tration and we would have the viewpoint 
of the Congress, but we would not 
actually have the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer, the taxpayer. For that reason 
the committee set out to hire some ex- 
perts from the outside. It was a difficult 
task getting qualified men to come in 
and do this work, because most of the 
people engaged in tax work, it appears, 
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are very. familiar with income tax, Cor- 
porate tax, inheritance tax, gift tax, and 
and so forth, but very few specialize 
in excise tax except men employed by 
some of the private concerns inthis 
country. But, we were fortunate in get- 
ting three such experts. And, they are 
so humble; they do not want to be called 
experts, but I say they are, and we are 
very thankful because they brought a 
new viewpoint before the committee. 
While all of the staffs worked together, 
and every member of every staff that 
worked for us deserves commendation 
and congratulation, there was always 
that difference of viewpoint to the extent 
that when the staffs reported to the com- 
mittee, instead of getting a unanimous 
report, we got reports from three dif- 
ferent groups, and then the committee 
itself made the decision as to what 
should be adopted, and that is what you 
have before you now. 

Now, I realize how technical this 
material is, and for that reason our com- 
mittee insisted that the report that we 
would file on the bill would be a com- 
prehensive one. 

I invite the Members of the House 
to look at this report. You will find 
in every section explanations of 
what the present law is, what the 
changes are, and what the effect will be. 
So, if there are any questions in your 
minds regarding the items contained 
in H. R. 7125, if you will just take the 
trouble, you will find the answer and 
you will find it in good, easy-to-read 
English. 

Now, in addition to what we are doing 
in this bill, I believe that all should 
know that, as a result of the studies and 
of the conferences held with the De- 
partment officials, a great deal has been 
accomplished that will never appear on 
paper. Many of our suggestions for 
improvement in the bureau relative to 
excise taxes have been adopted. More 
are under consideration, and we have 
periodically requested the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to give us a report of prog- 
ress. We are keeping tab on the im- 
provements as they are being made. 

Now, the documents which I hold in 
my hand seem bulky. They are the re- 
sult of the hearings held by our com- 
mittee. And, right here I want to pay 
tribute to the members who served with 
me on the subcommittee for giving up 
so much of their time after Congress 
adjourned in 1955 and again after Con- 
gress adjourned in 1956. Like every 
other Member of this House, each and 
every one of us would have liked to be 
home, in our own districts, but we real- 
ized the importance of the work we were 
doing. We realized that excise taxes 
touch everybody directly or indirectly. 
We felt that we were rendering a serv- 
ice that the taxpayers of the country 
would appreciate and for that reason. 
willingly gave up the time that we felt 
we should have spent at home to be here 
in Washington, working on this very, 
very important material. 

It has been said before that this was 
just. the beginning. I can assure you 
that it is only the beginning. When we 
started this work 2 years ago, I asked 
the legislative counsel’s office how long 
it would take for them to draft a bill 
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based upon the report that we made in 
April of 1956, and I was told then that 
it would take at least 2 years to write 
up the draft of a bill encompassing the 
recommendations that were in this re- 
port. I could not believe it. But I as- 
sure you, Mr. Chairman, I believe it now 
because I have seen it; and the legisla- 
tive counsel’s office also deserves tre- 
mendous commendation, a real pat on 
the back, because they have done an ex- 
cellent job. 

They found, when they started to 
draft this bill, that they had no guide. 
posts, that they had to start practically 
from scratch. And if any of you are 
interested in reading technical matter 
I invite you to spend a few of your eve- 
nings going through this bill. I think 
it will put you to sleep in a very short 
time; that is how dry it is. 

We brought in our first report in April 
of 1956, then a second report in Decem- 
ber of 1956. In fact, we had difficulty 
getting under the wire, getting our report 
to the Printing Office in time so that it 
would still be a part of the 84th Congress. 
But in addition to that, there has been 
prepared already a summary of excise- 
tax points and problems warranting fur- 
ther study. That was due to the fact 
that in June of last year I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 12298. All of us on the com- 
mittee realized then that that bill would 
not even be considered by the House, but 
we believed in fairness and justice to the 
people who pay the taxes and to those in- 
terested in excise taxes that we should 
give them something to look at which 
represented the thoughts in the minds of 
the committee as to the changes that we 
planned to recommend. 

I issued a press release inviting all who 
were interested in excise taxes to study 
the material in that bill so that they 
would be able to come before the commit- 
tee in the fall—and they did last Novem- 
ber in large numbers—and give us the 
benefit of their study. In other words, we 
were working on the theory that what we 
wanted to do was as good a job as could be 
done, and for that reason we limited our- 
selves more or less to the points that were 
incorporated in this first bill introduced 
in order to bring this bill to the floor 
here today. Other material, other sug- 
gestions offered to us are to be studied in 
the future, but it was our thought that 
if we could get at least this portion of 
the revision through the House this year 
it would get over to the other end of the 
Capitol where we hope it will be acted 
upon without delay. We hope that at 
least this much of a change will be put 
into effect during this Congress and thus 
bring a great relief to many people and 
make the administration of the Excise 
Tax Code so much simpler, so much 
easier. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, just 
as I left Mr. Rrep’s desk he said I could 
have more than 5 minutes if I wanted it. 
I do not know whether I want more than 
5 minutes, but I would like to have as 
much time as necessary to say what I 
think of this important legislation. This 
is indeed very important legislation. 
Practically every person in the country 
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is interested directly or indirectly in this 
proposed legislation. It involves mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars every year. 


Still it is not anything brandnew. It ~ 


is not unusual in that respect. But it is 
general. The country is so big we have 
to have lots of money. We have to goin 
every direction in order to get it. 

Here is one thing I observed in the 
conduct of the committee in the prepa- 
ration of this legislation. I never saw 
such big, broad legislation handled in 
such a fine way. In other words, any- 
body in the country who had a complaint 
had an opportunity to come in and pre- 
sent it to the committee. 

I want to compliment the chairman of 
the subcommittee on which I served. 
That is, the subcommittee of which Mr. 
Foranp acted as chairman. He took a 
great interest in this matter. I can say 
for him that everybody and anybody in 
the whole country, who wanted to, could 
come in and tell his story. 

Then we would see to it that the per- 
son on the other side of the subject 
would have his chance to come in and 
tell his story. 

So I say this to you that as one of your 
servants, we worked on this matter 
ceaselessly and without any politics or 
any favoritism, but for the best inter- 
ests of the country and the best interests 
of all the people. 

The Ways and Means Committee di- 
vided into 2 groups, and 1 group was 
to give consideration to the excise taxes 
and the other group was to give atten- 
tion to Internal Revenue taxation. This 
word “excises” is a comparatively new 
word in the field of taxation. We have 
been using it for only about 10 years. 
But what does “excises” mean? What 
does it include? It includes all the usual 
commodities we use. It is a great, broad, 
wide subject. We have taken it up, and 
with very good results. 

The 25 members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and a whole lot of as- 
sistants, and the Treasury, which has a 
whole lot of assistants, tried these differ- 
ent plans out. We heard them day in 
and day out, and finally we voted out 
this bill that we are passing on today. 
We have brought to you the very best we 
could do, and now I, for one, recommend 
its passage. 

We had to do something about the tax 
situation. We had to change the situa- 
tion somewhat. We have changed these 
excise taxes. I think you will find that 
after this law goes into effect that you 
and your constituents will be much bet- 
ter satisfied. They will know better what 
to expect and you will be more able to 
answer their questions when the time 
comes, because you can say this was the 
work of 25 men who had worked at it as- 
siduously, with probably 30 or 40 or 
maybe 50 of the best experts in the 
country. 

Of course I am going to vote for this 
bill and am going to vote for it with 
pleasure, because I feel that we, the 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, have given this task our very 
best attention. I do want to say to all 
of you that I think you can go back home 
to your constituents and say, “While this 
bill might be faulty in some respects, 
it is not willfully faulty in any respect.” 
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Again I say to you, my colleagues, that 
this is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation that we have been called 
upon to consider. It deals with prac- 
tically all the commodities with which 
we deal. It will bring into the Public 
Treasury millions of dollars which we 
must have if our great country can con- 
tinue to do great things. 

I shall support this measure because 
our great country needs it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to a member of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, no one 
who has had an opportunity to have 
anything whatever to do with the pend- 
ing bill would be doing justice to the tre- 
mendous amount of work it represents, 
if he did not pay his respects to our dis- 
tinguished and congenial chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] whose mas- 
terly skill and patience with which we 
are all familiar, has stood him in good 
stead on many occasions. I, too, would 
like to include for well-deserved plaudits 
the obviously unselfish and devoted work 
of the staffs of the full Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Subcommittee on 
Excises, the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Internal Revenue Service. 
If I have omitted anyone to whom well- 
deserved plaudits are due that omission 
is, of course, accidental and not by de- 
sign. 

The pending bill, as has been said in 
Several instances before now, is a good 
bill and one deserving the support of the 
membership of the House. What I 
should like to call to your attention 
is one provision in title II of the bill. 

Title II of H. R. 7125 is generally good 
legislation, and is highly desirable from 
the viewpoint of both government and 
industry. It represents the first revision 
since the 1860’s of the laws under which 
the alcoholic beverage industry is oper- 
ated. 

This proposed revision has been under 
study by the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Treasury Department for a num- 
ber of years. During this period repre- 
sentatives of the industry have cooper- 
ated fully with both branches of the 
Government in this joint effort. Con- 
siderable progress was made during the 
83d Congress, but time did not permit 
completion of the job at that time. 

I quote from House Report No. 1337, 
83d Congress, 2d session, Report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to ac- 
company H. R. 8300, a bill to revise the 
internal revenue laws of the United 
States, dated March 9, 1954: 

Page 95, article (or section) XXXIII para- 
graph C: “Due to a lack of time the revi- 
sion of the distilled spirits provisions was 
more limited than in the case of the pro- 
visions relating to the other alcoholic bev- 
erage and tobacco taxes. In view of this, 
at the direction of your committee an Alco- 
hol Tax Survey Committee of the Treasury 
Department is now working with a com- 
mittee of the distilled spirits industry to 


consider further changes for submission to 
the next Congress.” 


Again in the 84th Congress time and 
& heavy calendar did not permit the 
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completion of this revision by the com- 
mittee. 

During the 84th Congress a subcom- 
mittee was appointed to consider this 
proposed code revision. Under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] this sub- 
committee held extensive hearings, cul- 
minating in this present bill, H. R. 7125. 

Title II of this bill pertains exclusively 
to the distilled spirits and tobacco indus- 
tries. In the main it is noncontroversial. 
However, so that the record may be clear, 
and in the hope that a serious inequity 
may be corrected before the bill becomes 
a law, I direct your attention to that part 
of the legislation pertaining to the bond- 
ing period for distilled spirits. 

Under the present law, distilled spirits 
must be removed from bonded ware- 
houses at the end of 8 years, and the 
Federal excise tax of $10.50 per gallon 
paid at the time of withdrawai. This bill, 
H. R. 7125, would extend that bonding 
period from 8 to 20 years for existing 
stocks as well as future production. This 
is retroactive legislation. It means that 
some distillers who have manufactured 
their products under the present law will 
be discriminated against, because they 
do not have large stocks of spirits ap- 
proaching the 8-year age. 

One relatively small segment of the 
industry is seeking to take competitive 
advantage over the others because it 
happens to have accumulated large 
amounts of spirits which under this pro- 
posed law they will be able to retain 
in bond and, in future years, offer the 
public those spirits with a greater age. 
Whether older age makes for better qual- 
ity is a disputed fact. 

It has long been the policy of the Con- 
gress in amending laws, and the Treas- 
ury Department in promulgating regula- 
tions, to avoid any retroactive effects 
which would create competitive advan- 
tages. Illustrative of Congressional pol- 
icy in this respect is the legislative his- 
tory of the bonding period which has 
been amended twice since its enactment 
in 1868. The amendments adopted in 
1878 and 1894 provided for temporary 
compensatory penalties on existing 
stocks held in bond for a period longer 
than the previously existing bonding 
period. In taking such action the Con- 
gress deliberately avoided the retro- 
active competitive advantages which are 
inherent in this proposed bill. 

The distilled spirits industry is unique 
in that it must produce today for an 
estimated market of 4, 6, or 8 years 
hence. Each distiller is entitled to 
know, in planning his operations on the 
basis of existing laws and regulations at 
the time of production, that he will not 
be subjected to the threat of financial 
disaster by changes of a retroactive na- 
ture, which would favor any segment of 
the industry which, either by design or 
through circumstances, did not plan its 
operations in a prudent manner. 

In a report to the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, dated 
December 31, 1956, the Honorable AIME 
J. FORAND, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Excise Taxes, which held ex- 
tended hearings before the introduction 
of H. R. 12298—84th Congress, the 
predecessor of the pending bill, H. R. 
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7125—had this to say in regard to the 
proposed bonding period extension: 
However, as a result of evidence adduced 
during public hearings, the subcommittee 
feels that it is necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that a 
substantial segment of the industry is not 
satisfied with the bonding period provisions 


.of H. R. 12298. This segment of industry 


feels that enactment of the presently pro- 
posed solution to the bonding period prob- 
lem, that is, extension of the bonding period 
for 20 years for existing stocks and future 
production as well, and at the same time 
for the mingling of older whiskies with 
younger whiskies to obtain relief from the 
bonding limitation, Will result in a serious 
competitive disadvantage for persons who 
do not hold large stocks of distilled spirits 
which are nearing 8 years of age. 

The segment of the industry not satis- 
fied with the bonding period provision in 
the bill proposes as an alternate solution 
that (a) the commingling of older whiskies 
with younger whiskies be permitted, with 
the older whiskies taking the age of the 
younger for bonding limitation and label- 
ing purposes, (b) as an alternative to the 
commingly treatment, but as to existing 
stocks only, the retention of the distilled 
spirits in bond beyond the present 8-year 
period be allowed with a gage at the end 
of the 8 years and taxpayment at the time 
of withdrawal on the basis of the 8-year 
gage, and (c) as to future stocks only, the 
principle of unlimited bonding be adopted. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my sincere belief 
that the solution suggested and which 
I have just read is the only fair solution 
to an obviously difficult problem. It is 
a solution that is consonant with the 
long-established policy and practice of 
the Congress with respect to the retro- 
activity of any suggested proposals of 
law. It is my prediction that before this 
pending bill, as worthwhile a piece of 
legislation as it is, is enacted into law 
the solution which must be appraised by 
all reasonable men as the fairest will 
have been included. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BYRNES]. i 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in favor of the bill now 
before us. If I may ask your indulgence, 
however, I would like to speak about 
another matter which was presented to 
this House some time ago by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I refer to 
the bill, H. R. 6191, relating to the appli- 
cation of the Social Security Act and 
the provision that we included in that 
bill which would make it possible for a 
veteran receiving service disability com- 
pensation to receive that compensation 
and also receive the disability benefits 
provided by this Congress in 1956 under 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system. 

In the social security amendment of 
1956 we provided for disability insurance 
benefits in a limited area. We also pro- 
vided, because at that time we felt we 
should start this system on a limited 
basis, that any such benefit that might 
be payable under this system would be 
reduced by the amount of any periodic 
disability payment that an individual 
received under any other Federal pro- 
gram or under a State workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

It came to our attention this year that 
this limitation produced a situation 
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whereby a person receiving a disability 
compensation from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration would in many cases not be 
eligible at all for the disability insurance 
benefits under the social security system, 
even though the disabilities may have 
arisen out of entirely different situations 
or circumstances, and even though the 
person may have been contributing for 
a great length of time under the social 
security system by paying the social 
security tax. When this matter came 
to the committee’s attention we acted 
to remove this limitation by an amend- 
ment to the bill, H. R. 6191. 

I call this situation to the attention of 
the House only because information 
which I have just received is that in 
another body the House bill, H. R. 6191, 
has been reported with this particular 
item deleted with the explanation: We 
should wait and see what experience we 
have under the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance disability provision before we 
make any changes in the 1956 act.” 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
the present state of the law is most un- 
just and inequitable as it relates to vet- 
erans who are receiving and are entitled 
to receive disability compensation. It is 
my understanding that disability bene- 
fits under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system will become payable the 
first of next month, July. If we delay in 
correcting this situation, it means that 
those veterans will not be able to obtain 
disability benefits under the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. They will 
either have their benefits reduced or 
eliminated completely. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that ac- 
tion will be taken either in the other 
body to preserve the amendment that 
was put in the bill by the Ways and 
Means Committee and approved by this 
House cr at least that our conferees will 
stand by the position of the House when 
the bill reaches that stage. It would 
seem to me, if experience is needed, they 
might better experiment and see what 
the experience would be with the amend- 
ment proposed by the House and then 
act, if action is necessary, rather wait 
and see what the experience is under the 
provisions of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1956 without making the 
change. I would say, Mr. Chairman, in 
justice to those veterans who may be 
entitled to both benefits, that this 
amendment should be adopted in the 
other body and it should be sent to the 
President for his approval. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, 
when the preliminary action on the ques- 
tion of excise-tax rates was taken by the 
Ways and Means Committee, it was de- 
cided that the principal work of this sub- 
committee and the committee action fol- 
lowing its report should be on technical 
changes, although, incidentally, some 
rate changes have been effected. A sub- 
committee, made up principally of the 
same people who worked so hard on this 
bill, is now authorized to consider the 
question of rate changes. As you know, 
there is widespread interest in a reduc- 
tion of the excise tax on transportation, 
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particularly the transportation of prop- 
erty. There has been widespread ad- 
vocacy of the reduction of the cabaret 
tax, of certain admission taxes, and other 
special excise taxes. 

The committee is aware of the partic- 
ular difficulties and, in some cases, of the 
inequities that exist in the present in- 
cidence of excise tax rates. The posi- 
tion taken by the Treasury Department 
for the most part has been one of op- 
position to excise tax rate changes on 
two grounds, principally: one, the loss 
of the revenue involved; and the other, 
that by reducing some excise tax rates 
we might establish other inequities. The 
committee for the most part has tried 
to stand by this position of the Treasury, 
but in doing so it is embarrassing to re- 
ceive communications advising us that 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, 
for example, in a public statement af- 
fecting the musicians union has come 
out for the removal of the cabaret tax. 
EXTRACT From RADIO INTERVIEW OVER STATION 

WTIC, HARTFORD, MONDAY, MAY 20—PRIN- 

CIPALS: SECRETARY OF LABOR JAMES MITCH- 

ELL, REPRESENTATIVE EDWIN H. May, JR., 

REPUBLICAN, CONNECTICUT 

Mr. May. Well, you know, interestingly 
enough, we have some people in the mu- 
sicians union back home who have been 
unable to get employment—but necessarily 
because of age, though—but because of this 
cabaret tax—and I know that that particu- 
lar segment of labor would be interested in 
your viewpoints on legislation to repeal that 
tax. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think that the cabaret 
tax (so-called—and it really is not a cabaret 
tax in the sense that we look at it) is dis- 
criminatory legislation and I think that it 
should be repealed, because it is not condu- 
cive to employment in the musicians’ field. 

Mr. May. I know you mentioned that you 
discussed that with Secretary Humphrey 
and so forth. * * * I see now that our time is 
almost up, Mr. Secretary. Td like to thank 
you very much, for being on the program, 
and I’m sure the people enjoyed hearing 
from you. 


Following that announcement I as- 
sumed that perhaps the administration 
had changed its position and communi- 
cated with the Treasury Department. 
The answer that I received from the 
Treasury Department after the Secre- 
tary of Labor had made a public speech 
in which he recommended that this 
excise tax be repealed was this: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 29, 1957. 
Hon. EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCartHy: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 28 to Secretary Humphrey, 
enclosing a release of May 21 from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians which referred 
to a statement by Secretary of Labor, James 
P. Mitchell, concerning the cabaret tax. 

I understand that Secretary Mitchell's 
comment referred to what he would recom- 
-mend when tax reduction becomes possible. 
Various departments and agencies within 
the executive branch of the Government 
doubtless consider different forms of tax re- 
duction to be of particular importance. 
The Treasury Department has no prede- 
termined position as to what form of reduc- 
tion it would recommend. Recommenda- 
tions for reduction will be made on the basis 
of all the facts existing at the time, taking 
account of all the various proposals from 
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different sources inside and outside the Gov- 
ernment. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dan THROOP SMITH, 
Deputy to the Secretary. 


So, thus, the Secretary of Labor has 
made public statements encouraging 
taxpayers to expect a tax reduction 


while the Treasury has been telling the 


committee that they are opposed to this 
tax reduction. 

In somewhat similar vein, recently, 
the Vice President made a speech which 
was widely publicized in this country. 
He said the Congress should give serious 
consideration to granting a tax credit to 
people for money which was spent for 
educational purposes. A number of 
Members of Congress have sponsored 
legislation to accomplish that purpose. 
This is the position which the Treasury 
takes on legislation which recommends 
that very thing that the Vice President 
spoke for. The Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury replied to my inquiry and said: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 7, 1955. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made 
to your request for the Department’s views 
on H. R. 4621 and H. R. 5429, bills “to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide a 30-percent credit against the indi- 
vidual income tax for amounts paid as tui- 
tion or fees to certain public and private 
institutions of higher education.” 

These bills would provide a tax credit 
against individual income-tax liability equal 
to 30 percent of amounts paid for tuition to 
institutions of higher education, but not in 
excess of the amount of tax liability before 
this credit. H.R. 4621 would place no dollar 
limitation on the amount of the credit, while 
H. R. 5429 would limit it to $450 per year 
with respect to each student, without limita- 
tion on the number of credits allowed each 
taxpayer. The two bills differ in a number 
of other less-important respects. 

These bills are intended to facilitate col- 
lege attendance by reducing the net cost of 
college tuition. The question whether there 
is need for Government assistance in this area 
is outside the purview of this Department, 
and this report relates only to the question 
whether such assistance should take the form 
of a tax concession in the event that it be- 
comes public policy to encourage enrollment 
in institutions of higher education. 

The amount of assistance granted under 
these bills in connection with college tui- 
tion depends on the cost of tuition in the 
individual case, the number of students the 
taxpayer is sending to college, and the size 
of the taxpayer’s tax liability before the 
credit. Those whose tax liabilities are less 
than the potential tax credit and those who 
have no income-tax liability would derive 
correspondingly less or no benefit. Since 
the tax value of the credit would bear no 
necessary relationship to the financial assist- 
ance required to enable the taxpayer to send 
a person to college, the program would neces- 
sarily be less efficient in terms of cost to the 
Government than if such assistance were 
granted as a direct subsidy, independent of 
the tax system. 

Enactment of this legislation would re- 
duce annual income tax revenues by an 
estimated $150 million. The ultimate reve- 
nue cost would probably be higher because 
if these bills were enacted, it would be diffi- 
cult to confine the Government assistance 
to college tuition. A variety of related pro- 
posals have already been offered to your 
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committee, including proposals for the de- 
duction of: (1) college expenses, including 
tuition, room and board, (2) tuition paid to 
private secondary schools, and (3) educa- 
tional expenses incurred by teachers or other 
professional persons for advanced occupa- 
tional training. 

The proposed legislation has important 
implications for the fairness of the income 
tax as well, since it would introduce an 
adjustment for an essentially personal ex- 
penditure. To the extent possible, income 
tax liability should be based on the tax- 
payer’s net income and his family status 
without reference to his personal expendi- 
tures. Every departure from this principle 
reduces the amount of income subject to 
taxation, necessitating higher income tax 
rates generally than would otherwise be re- 
quired to produce a given amount of tax 
revenue. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, 
the Department strongly recommends 
against enactment of H. R. 4621 or H., R, 
5429. 

The Director, Bureau of the Budget, has 
advised the Treasury Department that there 
is no objection to the presentation of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip W. KENDALL, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


The same time as the Vice President 
is making a public speech urging that 
Congress give serious attention to this 
kind of legislation the Treasury Depart- 
ment is recommending strongly against 
the passage of any similar legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I wonder 
if the gentleman would put into the 
REcorD as part of his remarks the full 
report from the Department, so that all 
Members of the House would have com- 
plete information? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would be glad to 
put in the full report. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As the gen- 
tleman may know I, too, have a bill 
which would provide a tax credit to those 
who are paying for education for our 
young people. But I wonder if the gen- 
tleman’s position is that because the 
Treasury Department reports adversely 
on a bill, that Congress may not hold 
hearings or consider actively the pros 
and cons of the question. It may be 
that the Department of the Treasury 
could be convinced that there are policy 
considerations which would override 
their normal conservatism in matters of 
this sort. The gentleman is not saying 
necessarily that because the Treasury 
Department is opposed to it that Con- 
gress is unable to take a look at a ques- 
tion of this kind? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have not said 
that. I said that it makes it difficult 
for us, if we accept the basic arguments 
of the Treasury Department in regard 
to the state of the Federal budget and 
their position with regard to tax cuts, 
to have the Vice President or someone 
else in the Cabinet make public speeches 
advocating what the Treasury Depart- 
ment is opposing. 
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Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. KARSTEN. In view of all these 
conflicting statements, I was wondering 
whether that was part of the Republican 
workshop brainstorming program. Per- 
nee the gentleman can tell us about 

at. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not know 
whether I want to get into that. I did 
note that in the program of the Young 
Republicans Conference now in progress, 
they do have a workshop on brainstorm- 
ing listed. As I recall, brainstorming is 
a technique whereby a number of people 
sit down together and everyone is sup- 
posed to speak then under leadership, ir- 
responsibly. They do not say that. They 
say without any inhibitions. Each is to 
say the first thing that comes to his 
mind. I believe the technique was de- 
veloped by Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn. Under the rules no one is sup- 
posed to have any negative thoughts and 
none that are judgmental. This creates 
some difficulty, but in any case the ex- 
pressions are supposed to be positive 
thoughts. Whether a workshop is 
needed to study this at the Young Re- 
publican Federation is a question. I 
think they could just make a case study 
of the activities of some members of the 
administration. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tieman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. To get back to the sub- 
ject under consideration, the question 
that was raised as to whether the Con- 
gress and the committee could act and 
do act and do conduct hearings on tax 
matters that have been reported un- 
favorably from the Treasury, I would 
think the gentleman would want to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that our committee does act, does con- 
duct hearings, and does sometimes even 
report favorably on bills that have been 
reported unfavorably by the Treasury 
and the departments. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The gentleman is 
quite right. I would be quite willing to 
join with him in doing that very thing 
more often. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee report, on 
page 1, states that the bill now before 
us “is primarily concerned with techni- 
cal and administrative changes designed 
to correct excise-tax inequities and com- 
petition disparities.” 

I was surprised, therefore, to learn 
from a good Iowa concern, the Maytag 
Co., that enactment of the bill in its 
present form would create for that com- 
pany a competition disparity of grave 
proportions. 

Section 115 provides that appliance 
manufacturers may use as an excise tax 
base the highest price they charge whole- 
sale distributors, when they sell appli- 
ances directly to retailers. Now, all of 
Maytag’s principal competitors sell pri- 
marily either to wholesale distributors 
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or retailers. But Maytag sells also to a 
third group, called primary dealers. 
These are wholesalers who do not per- 
form all the functions—especially in 
advertising and promotion—which a 
wholesale distributor normally performs. 
Hence, Maytag’s price to this class is 
considerably higher than Maytag and its 
competitors charge regular wholesale 
distributors. It follows, then, that May- 
tag will have to pay a higher tax than 
will its competitors in sales to retailers, 
and thus will be placed at a competitive 
disadvantage. The company estimates 
this disadvantage at $1.025 per clothes 
dryer—an important amount in a highly 
competitive industry. 

I understand that the entire industry 
asked the committee to base the tax on 
the lowest price to wholesalers, but that 
the Treasury objected on the ground of 
revenue loss. I also understand that this 
loss would be small in the appliance 
industry. 

In behalf of the Maytag Co., as the 
last of the large independent home laun- 
dry manufacturers, I urge the committee 
to offer the necessary amendment to 
correct this inequity. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Karsten]. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, it 
was my privilege to serve as a member 
of the reconstituted Subcommittee on 
Excise Taxes. The subcommittee held 
extensive hearings last fall and thor- 
oughly reviewed the work of the original 
subcommittee. We had before us the 
omnibus tax bill, H. R. 12298, which 
was introduced during the closing days 
of the last session. ‘This bill has been 
brought up to date and is presented to- 
day in the form of H. R. 7125. 

I should like to take this occasion to 
compliment the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, for the capable and 
fair manner in which he conducted the 
hearings. At best, the subject of excise 
taxes is a difficult and complex one. We 
were fortunate to have as our chairman 
one of the outstanding experts on taxa- 
tion. I know the other members of the 
subcommittee share the same feelings 
for the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

The bill, I believe, is the best that can 
be-devised under present circumstances. 
Many of us had hoped to go into the 
matter of rates and take some action in 
the pending legislation to lessen the op- 
pressive burden of taxation in the excise- 
tax field. But the present fiscal situa- 
tion of our country is such that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury felt compelled to 
state that “no general tax reduction 
should be considered at the present 
time.” ‘The Secretary’s representative 
who testified at length before the Excise 
Tax Subcommittee on various matters 
under consideration stated repeatedly 
that the Treasury would oppose any 
changes in our excise-tax laws which 
resulted in any substantial loss of 
revenue. 

This means tax reduction will have 
to wait. To attempt tax reduction now 
under the present high-interest, high- 
budget, high-debt policy of the Republi- 
can administration might result in fur- 
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ther. increasing the national debt. A 
look at the recent history of the national 
debt is revealing. Following the close 
of World War II and the astronomical 
costs attendant upon that victorious en- 
deavor, our national debt reached a peak 
in 1946 of $279.2 billion. During the last 
Democratic administration, this was re- 
duced, so that by 1953, when the pres- 
ent Republican administration took over, 
the debt was $266.1 billion, or a reduc- 
tion from the peak of over $13 billion. 
This also included the period of the 
Korean conflict and the high cost of that 
action. 

The record shows that the Republican 
administration of President Eisenhower, 
in contrast, not only has not reduced the 
debt but has increased it. ‘Thus, while 
the debt stood at $266.1 billion on June 
30, 1953, it had advanced to $272.7 billion 
by June 30, 1956, or an increase of 
$6.6 billion in 3 years. As of March 31, 
1957, it stood at $274.9 billion, or a total 
increase of $8.8 billion. 

One of the planks in the Republican 
platform calls for “gradual reduction of 
the national debt.” It has been so 
gradual that we are moving at a rather 
a rate of speed in the opposite direc- 

ion. 

Now, what has been the record of the 
Republican administration in the han- 
dling and management of the national 
debt? Five years ago, some 25.3 percent 
of the debt matured in 1 to 5 years, while 
today 31.2 percent matures in 1 to 5 
years. This means more short-term debt 
comes up sooner for refinancing, at 
higher interest rates. 

Also 5 years ago about 17.2 percent 
matured in 5 to 10 years, while today this 
figure is 12.5 percent, which is evidence 
of further deterioration. We know that 
in its recent refunding operation the 
Treasury had to pay extremely high 
rates, and even then could not refund 
all issues which came due. 

What about the costs of handling the 
debt? It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the taxpayers are now having 
to pay higher and higher rates of inter- 
est on our huge national debt. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Library 
of Congress, there has been a rise of 10.6 
percent in the computed annual interest 
rate on the total public debt from 1952 
to 1956. This, however, does not reveal 
the entire story. This same study shows 
increases up to 55 percent in the cost of 
marketable security issues, which is the 
really significant area of our total debt 
insofar as the competition for money is 
concerned. 

These figures present a startling and 
grave picture which should be of con- 
cern to all Americans. In the few short 
years of the Republican administration 
our debt has increased; it has been badly 
mishandled; and the cost of it has in- 
creased tremendously. 

The conservative Wall Street Journal, 
in commenting on the situation, has said 
that “The plain, simple and incontro- 
vertable fact is that the Government of 
the United States is in a fiscal mess.” 
And another financial publication, Bar- 
rons, has charged, among other things, 
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that “While the Nation remains as solv- 
ent as ever, debt-management policy has 
come perilously close to bankruptcy.” 

Recognizing this extremely serious sit- 
uation with which we are now con- 
fronted, a committee of the other body 
has recently embarked upon a study of 
our fiscal and financial policies and pro- 
grams. Itis my hope that this study will 
result in recommendations to clean up 
this “fiscal mess” of which the Wall 
Street Journal speaks. When that is 
accomplished, we can again start to 
make reductions in our national debt, 
and begin to plan for needed tax reduc- 
tions for the American people. : 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I hav 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. 

No amendments are in order to the bill 
except the amendments offered by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I offer a committee amendment 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Cooper: Page 50, line 13, strike out all that 
follows “miles.” down through line 20, and 
insert “For purposes of this section, the term 
‘premises,’ when used with respect to any 
refinery, plant, terminal, or facility, means 
only the tract of land on or over which such 
refinery, plant, terminal, or facility is lo- 
cated; and if any refinery, plant, terminal, 
or facility is located on or over more than 
one tract of land, each such tract shall be 
considered a separate premises. In the case 
of any such tract of land, the term ‘premises’ 
does not include any easement or right-of- 
way to or from such tract of land.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, pres- 
ent law provides an exemption from the 
tax on the transportation of oil by pipe- 
line for any movement within the 
premises of a refinery, bulk plant, ter- 
minal, or gasoline plant, if such move- 
ment is not a continuation of a taxable 
transportation. Section 136 of H. R. 7125 
expands and clarifies this exemption by 
extending it to two kinds of movements 
in addition to the existing type. These 
are movements, first, between 2 units 
of a refinery located on separate prem- 
ises; and second, between 1 premises on 
which is located a refinery, bulk plant, 
terminal, or gasoline plant, and a sepa- 
rate premises on which is located stor- 
age, loading or unloading, or other usual 
facilities which constitute an integral 
part of the refinery, plant, or terminal. 
Exemption for these two types of move- 
ments is limited to instances where the 
distance between the separate premises 
is 25 miles or less. 

The term “premises” is defined in sec- 
tion 136 as meaning only the tract of 
land on which is located the refinery, 
plant, terminal, or unit thereof. The 
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bill specifies that the term does not in- 
clude any easement or right-of-way to 
or from such tract of land. 

In addition to pipelines situated en- 
tirely on dry land, there are pipelines 
that extend from a point on dry land 
to a point in or over a body of water. 
One example is a pipeline extending 25 
miles or less from a refinery, plant, or 
terminal located on an ocean shore to 
a terminus over the ocean surface at 
which are located facilities for loading 
oil on vessels. In this example, permis- 
sion for the construction and mainte- 
nance of the pipeline and the loading fa- 
cilities over the water would have been 
granted, in the form of an easement or 
right-of-way, by the State having sov- 
ereignity over the waters involved. Some 
concern has been expressed that the 
present language in section 136 of the 
bill might not permit exemption for 
transportation under these circum- 
stances. 

The committee’s intention was and is 
to make exemption from the tax avail- 
able in such cases. The committee 
amendment makes it clear that no dis- 
tinction is contemplated between re- 
fineries, plants, terminals, or facilities 
located on dry land and those con- 
structed in or over water. The amend- 
ment also emphasizes the fact that the 
only easement or right-of-way meant to 
be excluded from the definition of the 
term premises is one that goes to or from 
a tract of land on which is located a re- 
finery, plant, terminal, or facility. If 
the tract of land itself is occupied by 
virtue of an easement or right-of-way, 
such tract of land is to constitute a 
“premises.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment which is 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 102, line 14, strike out “(H)” and 
insert “(G).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. By direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I offer 
another committee amendment which is 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 103, after line 24, insert: 


“Src. 164. Payments with respect to gasoline 
used for certain nonhighway 
purposes or by local transit 
systems. 

“(a) In general: Section 6421 (c) (pay- 
ments with respect to gasoline used for cer- 
tain nonhighway purposes or for local tran- 
sit systems) is amended to read as follows: 

“‘(c) Time for filing claims; period Cov- 
ered.— 

“*(1) General rule: Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), not more than one claim may 
be filed under subsection (a), and not more 
than one claim may be filed under subsection 
(b), by any person with respect to gasoline 
used during the 1-year period ending on June 
30 of any year. No claim shall be allowed 
under this paragraph with respect to any 
1-year period unless filed on or before Sep- 
tember 30 of the year in which such 1-year 
period ends. 

“*(2) Exception: If $1,000 or more is pay- 
able under this section to any person with 
respect to gasoline used during a calendar 
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quarter, a claim may be filed under this 


section by such person with respect to gaso- 
line used during such quarter. No claim 
filed under this paragraph shall be allowed 
unless filed on or before the last day of the 
first calendar quarter following the calendar 
quarter for which the claim is filed.’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply only with 
respect to claims the last day for the filing 
of which occurs after the effective date spec- 
ified in section 1 (c) of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point on the amendment 
just adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

EXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENT TO 
H. R. 7125 PROVIDING FOR QUARTERLY REFUNDS 
TO USERS OF GASOLINE FOR NONHIGHWAY 
PURPOSES AND FOR LOCAL TRANSIT SYSTEMS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, pres- 
ent law imposes a manufacturers excise 
tax of 3 cents a gallon on gasoline. 
One cent of this amount was added by 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956. It 
was not the intention of that legislation 
to retain the additional l-cent tax on 
gasoline that was used for certain non- 
highway purposes, or in local transit 
service—subject to certain limitations. 
Accordingly, provision was made for re- 
fund, without interest, of the extra 1 
cent per gallon directly to the ultimate 
purchaser of gasoline so used. Persons 
entitled to these refunds are permitted 
by the statute to file only one claim for 
each fiscal year ending June 30. 

The committee believes that more 
frequent refunds should be available to 
large volume users in this category, so 
that the moneys to which they are en- 
titled will be more readily available for 
use by them as working capital. To 
accomplish this, the committee amend- 
ment retains the present yearly refund 
arrangement in section 6421 (c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, but adds a pro- 
vision permitting a claim to be filed for 
a calendar quarter by any ultimate pur- 
chaser who is entitled to a refund of 
$1,000 or more with respect to gasoline 
used during such quarter for qualifying 
nonhighway or local transit purposes. 
Limiting quarterly refunds to claimants 
in this category will avoid the consider- 
able administrative problems that would 
be created if they were made available 
to all persons eligible for refunds. 

Under the amendment, eligibility for 
filing a quarterly claim is to be deter- 
mined with respect to each separate 
calendar quarter. If an ultimate pur- 
chaser uses gasoline for both nonhigh- 
way and local transit purposes, his right 
to file a quarterly claim is to be deter- 
mined by the aggregate amount refund- 
able to him for the quarter. For a 
quarterly claim to be allowed it must be 
filed on or before the end of the follow- 
ing quarter. If this time limit is not met, 
the refund for the quarter still can be 
included in one claim filed at the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, along 
with any quarters for which the claim- 
ant’s refund is less than $1,000. 

Under the effective date provision of 
the amendment, quarterly claims may be 
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filed only if the last day for the filing of 
them occurs after the general effective 
date of the bill, which is the first day of 
the first calendar quarter which begins 
more than 60 days after the date of 
enactment. For example, if the bill were 
to become law at some point between 
August 2, 1957, and November 1, 1957, 
the effective date would be January 1, 
1958. The earliest quarter for which 
a claim could be filed would be the 
quarter ending December 31, 1957, be- 
` cause the last day for filing that claim 
would fall after January 1, 1958. 

This amendment is not expected to 
have any revenue effect. 

Mr. Chairman, by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means I offer 
another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cooper: Page 
104, line 1, strike out “Src. 164.” and insert 
“Sec. 165.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Ways and 
Means I offer another committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Coorrer: Page 
107, line 4, strike out “Szc. 165.” and insert 
“Sec. 166." 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Ways and 
Means I offer another committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cooper: On 
page 151, line 11, strike out “manufacturing” 
and insert “manufacturer.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Ways and 
Means I offer another committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Coorrr: On 
page 240, line 15, strike out “2516” and in- 
sert “5216.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Ways and 
Means I offer another committee amend- 
ment. 

Amendment offered by Mr. CooPER: On 
page 243, line 19, strike out “(7)” and in- 
sert “(c) (6).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further committee amendments to 
be offered to the pending bill. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee report, on page 1, states that 
the bill now before us “is primarily con- 
cerned with technical and administrative 
changes designed to correct excise-tax 
inequities and competition disparities.” 

I was surprised, therefore, to learn 
from my constituent, the Maytag Co., 
that enactment of the bill in its present 
form would create for that company a 
“competition disparity” of grave propor- 
tions. 

Section 115 provides that appliance 
manufacturers may use as an excise-tax 
base the highest price they charge 
wholesale distributors, when they sell 
appliances directly to retailers. Now, all 
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of Maytag’s principal competitors sell 
primarily either to wholesale distributors 
or retailers. But this company sells also 
to a third group, called primary dealers. 
These are wholesalers who do not per- 
form all the functions—especially in ad- 
vertising and promotion—-which a 
wholesale distributor normally performs. 
Hence, Maytag’s price to this class is 
considerably higher than this company 
and its competitors charge regular 
wholesale distributors. It follows, then, 
that Maytag will. have to pay a higher 
tax than will its competitors in sales to 
retailers, and thus will be placed at a 
competitive disadvantage. The company 
estimates this disadvantage at $1.025 per 
clothes dryer—an important amount in 
a highly competitive industry. 

I understand that the entire industry 
asked the committee to base the tax on 
the lowest price to wholesalers, but that 
the Treasury objected on the ground of 
revenue loss. I also understand that this 
loss would be small in the appliance in- 
dustry. 

In behalf of the Maytag Co., both as 
my constituent and as the last of the 
large “independent” home-laundry man- 
ufacturers, I urge the committee to offer 
the necessary amendment to correct this 
inequity. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H. R. 
7125 for the purpose of discussing one 
particular section of the bill in which I 
am very much interested. First, I would 
like to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Excise Tax Subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Foranp], the able members of the 
subcommittee and the full committee, 
and their capable staff members who 
have worked so diligently on this com- 
plex excise tax bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer now to the sec- 
tion 132 (b) of H. R. 7125 entitled 
“Nonprofit Swimming Facilities.” This 
section amends section 4243 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 by exempt- 
ing amounts paid as dues and initiation 
fees to neighborhood nonprofit swim- 
ming pool organizations from the 20- 
percent Federal excise tax on “social, 
athletic, or sporting clubs” under sec- 
tion 4241 of the code. This provision 
is an amended version of my bill H. R. 
10113, 84th Congress, which I intro- 
duced on March 21, 1956. The bill was 
also sponsored in the last Congress by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LANKFORD] and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia _[Mr. BROYHILL]. 

The Internal Revenue Service held 
that payments of dues and fees to these 
private nonprofit swimming pool organi- 
zations was subject to the 20-percent 
excise tax. It is my feeling that these 
groups, because of their many unique 
and beneficial services to the commun- 
ity, were not intended to be taxed within 
the definition of “social, athletic, or 
sporting clubs.” The bill which I intro- 
duced was intended to grant these non- 
profit groups statutory exemption from 
the 20-percent tax, as is now enjoyed by 
certain fraternal societies, orders and 
associations under section 4243 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Neighborhood nonprofit swimming 
pool associations have become increas- 
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ingly popular in recent years in many 
parts of the country. These organiza- 
tions serve many useful community pur-. 
poses in providing healthful recreational 
cutlets for our children, young people, 
and their parents. They furnish, on a 
privately financed nonprofit basis; rec- 
reational facilities which many local 
communities have been unable to supply 
because of burdensome tax levels result- 
ing from the need for new schools, sew- 
ers, streets, parking lots, and other im- 
provements which usually take priority 
over recreational facilities. I am con- 
vinced that these neighborhood swim- 
ming pools car do much to lessen juve- 
nile delinquency by providing recrea- 
tional opportunities near home where 
children and parents alike can enjoy 
themselves. 

Experience has shown that the 20- 
percent Federal excise tax is a distinct 
handicap in the solicitation of members 
and in the financing of these swimming 
pool projects in many areas. I feel that 
these projects are worth while and that 
an excise tax exemption would provide 
the needed incentive to assist many more 
local group to build their own swim- 
ming pool facilities. 

My original bill, as amended by the 
Forand subcommittee, was included in 
H. R. 12298, the omnibus excise tax 
measure introduced last July by the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp]. 
Hearings on this omnibus bill were held 
last fall. Witnesses representing non- 
profit swimming pool organizations tes- 
tified in favor of this provision of the 
bill. They described to the subcommit- 
tee the objectives, recreational values, 
financing arrangements, and operating 
procedures of their groups. Many other 
swimming pool organizations filed state- 
ments and resolutions with the subcom- 
mittee, in support of the tax-exemption 
proposal. The subcommittee and full 
committee recommended the adoption of 
this provision to encourage the construc- 
tion of nonprofit swimming pools 
throughout the country. It is my under- 
standing that there was no opposition 
to this proposal in either the subcom- 
mittee or the full committee. 

Meanwhile, Judge W. Calvin Chesnut, 
of the Federal District Court for the 
District of Maryland, handed down a 
decision on May 14, 1957, which is closely 
related to this section of H. R. 7125, 
The case involved a suit against the Gov- 
ernment to recover the excise tax paid by 
a couple of initiation fees for member- 
ship in a private nonprofit neighborhood 
swimming pool association located in 
Rockville, Md. Judge Chesnut ruled 
that amounts paid to the nonprofit 
swimming pool organization are exempt 
from the 20-percent Federal excise tax 
under section 4241 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. He held that such 
groups are not, in effect, “social, ath- 
letic, or sporting clubs or organizations,” 
and directed a refund of the tax to the 
plaintiffs. 

Mr. Chairman, I was naturally pleased 
with Judge Chesnut’s decision because 
of the relief it affords persons who have 
already paid the excise tax on dues and 
fees for membership in nonprofit swim- 
ming pool associations. It also recog- 
nizes the principle that this tax was 
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never intended to be applied to these 
groups. I still feel, however, that the 
statutory exemption of these nonprofit 
swimming pool organizations should be 
written into law, as is provided for in 
H. R. 7125. This is not intended to im- 
pair in any way the right of those per- 
sons who have already paid the excise 
tax under section 4241 to file for re- 
funds from the Internal Revenue Service 
on the basis of Judge Chesnut’s decision. 
The language of section 132 (b) of H. R. 
7125 merely reaffirms the intent of Con- 
gress that dues and fees, paid to such 
organizations on and after the effective 
date provided, shall not be subject to the 
20-percent excise tax. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the 
Government attorneys will not appeal 
the decision rendered by Judge Chesnut 
in this case. I feel that the decision is 
sound, equitable, and in the public inter- 
est and trust that the action of the 
House in adopting this statutory exemp- 
tion provision for neighborhood non- 
profit swimming pool organizations will 
make an appeal of the decision less 
likely. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Chairman, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to clarify my position 
as the representative of and spokesman 
for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in 
the Congress of the United States, con- 
cerning certain sections of H. R. 7125, 
which refer to Puerto Rico specifically. 

First, I refer to section 5064 (d) of the 
bill, which makes the provisions of sec- 
tion 5064 applicable to Puerto Rico, with 
respect to distilled spirits, wines, rectified 
products and beer of Puerto Rican man- 
ufacture brought into the United States 
and lost or rendered unmarketable or 
condemned, as a result of a major dis- 
aster as determined by the President, 
under the act of September 30, 1950— 
42 United States Code, 1855. The Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico is the recipient 
of the taxes paid on such distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products and beer of 
Puerto Rican manufacture, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico evidently 
should be willing to reimburse the tax- 
payers in cases where the distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products, and beer, upon 
which such taxes have been paid, are 
rendered unmarketable, or have been 
condemned as a result of a major dis- 
aster. The Commonwealth recognizes 
this obligation completely. As a matter 
of fact, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has recently adopted legislation to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of Puerto Rico to make payments equiva- 
lent to the taxes paid on distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products, and beer of 
Puerto Rican manufacture, shipped to 
the United States and lost, rendered un- 
salable, or condemned by reason of a 
major disaster, including disasters in 
1954. Below I am including the text of 
that law. 

May I suggest, then, that it is unneces- 
sary that such taxpayers be reimbursed 
by the Federal Treasury, even though the 
Treasury be reimbursed from moneys 
collected for Puerto Rico by a delegate of 
the Federal Treasury stationed in Puerto 
Rico. For the taxes to be refunded are 
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collected in Puerto Rico before shipment 
of the taxable merchandise to the main- 
land, and the collections are supposed to 
be covered into the Treasury of Puerto 
Rico. Under section 5064, the delegate 
of the United States Treasury is being 
directed to deduct from his collections in 
order to reimburse the United States 
Treasury. 

Second, I refer to section 5314 of H. R. 
7125, which makes applicable to Puerto 
Rico the provisions of chapter 51 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The application 
to Puerto Rico of this chapter of the code 
appears to be in conflict with section 9 
of the Puerto Rico Federal Relations Act, 
as continued by section 4 of Public Law 
600 of the 81st Congress. Public Law 600, 
8ist Congress, was enacted in the nature 
of a compact with the people of Puerto 
Rico. Section 9 of the Puerto Rico Fed- 
eral Relations Act provides that inter- 
nal-revenue laws of the United States 
shall not apply in Puerto Rico. 

It is true that the provisions of section 
5314 of H. R. 7125 are intended to facili- 
tate the shipment of denatured alcohol 
from Puerto Rico to the mainland. The 
expenses incurred by the Treasury of the 
United States, in the application of this 
part of the Internal Revenue Code to 
Puerto Rico, are to be reimbursed by the 
Treasury of Puerto Rico. I am most 
agreeable that Puerto Rico pay these ex- 
penses. 

But because of the apparent conflict 
aforementioned, there is a strong possi- 
bility that undesirable lawsuits and other 
legal complications may arise. In order 
to dissolve such conflicts and, at the same 
time, attain the objectives which have 
motivated the extension of this part of 
the Internal Revenue Code to Puerto 
Rico, I have introduced H. R. 6043, which 
is now pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee and which may soon 
be reported on by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I hope that when the time comes 
for this latter bill to be considered, there 
will be a meeting of the minds and a 
formula found for attaining the common 
objectives of all concerned in this matter 
without real or apparent legal conflict. 

House Bill 274 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury of Puerto Rico to make payments 
equivalent to the taxes paid on distilled 
spirits, wines, rectified products and beer 
of Puerto Rican manufacture shipped to 
the United States and lost, rendered un- 
salable, or seized, by reason of a major 
disaster, including disasters occurred in 

the United States in the year 1954. 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

SECTION 1. (a) When the President of the 
United States shall determine under Pub- 
lic Law 875 of the 81st Congress, approved 
September 30, 1950, that a major disaster, 
as defined in said act, has occurred in any 
area of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay, without interest, 
a sum equivalent to the amount of the 
taxes paid or determined on distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products and beer of Puerto 
Rican manufacture shipped to the United 
States and lost, rendered unsalable, or seized 
by a duly authorized officer by reason of a 
disaster occurred in said area in the United 
States, if said distilled spirits, wines, recti- 
fied products or beer were held for sale on 
the date of such disaster. The payments 
authorized by this section shall be made to 
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the person possessing said distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products or beer for sale 
at the time of such disaster. 

(b) No claim shall be granted under this 
section unless (1) the same has been filed 
within 6 months from the date the President 
of the United States made the determina- 
tion that the disaster referred to in subdi- 
vision (a) of this section occurred; and (2) 
the claimant furnishes evidence, to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
the effect that— 

(A) he has not been compensated by 
insurance or otherwise for the tax paid on , 
the distilled spirits, wines, rectified products, 
or beer covered by the claim; and 

(B) he is entitled to the payment author- 
ized by this section. 

Claims made under the provisions of this 
section shall be processed according to the 
regulations the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall make any payment within the 
scope of the powers vested on him by this 
section with regard to the tax on distilled 
spirits, wines, rectified products, or beer 
seized by a duly authorized officer, or ren- 
dered unsalable, said distilled spirits, wines, 
rectified products or beer shall be destroyed 
under the supervision required by the Secre- 
tary, unless said distilled spirits, wines, recti- 
fied products or beer have been already de- 
stroyed under supervision satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 

Src. 2. The provisions of this act shall also 
apply to those distilled spirits, wines, recti- 
fied products and beer of Puerto Rican man- 
ufacture shipped to the United States and 
lost, destroyed as unsalable, or seized, as a 
result of the hurricanes that swept part of 
the United States territory in the year 1954, 
and to which refers Public Law 363 of the 
84th Congress, approved August 11, 1955, 
except that (1) claims made under the pro- 
visions of this section with regard to taxes 
paid or determined on distilled spirits, wines, 
rectified products or beer shall be filed with 
the Secretary of the Treasury within 90 days 
from the date of the taking effect of this 
act; and (2) the payments shall be made to 
(a) the person who held for sale the dis- 
tilled spirits, wines, rectified products or beer 
at the time of the disaster; or (b) to any dis- 
tiller, rectifier, manufacturer or dealer who 
has restored to the person holding for sale 
said products at the time of the disaster the 
complete equivalent of the distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products, or beer so lost, ren- 
dered unsalable, or seized, without having 
received any compensation, payment or 
credit whatsoever with regard to the tax 
levied on said distilled spirits, wines, recti- 
fied products or beer. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to prescribe the regula- 
tions necessary for the enforcement of this 
act. 

Src, 4. For the purposes of this act, the 
terms “Secretary” and “Secretary of the 
Treasury” shall mean the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

Src. 5. This act shall take effect on the 
date of its approval. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DELANEY, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7125) to make technical changes 
in the Federal excise-tax laws, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 270, he reported the same back to 
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the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sepa- 


rate vote demanded on any amendment? 


If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1958 


Mr. GARY, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the joint reso- 
lution (E. J. Res. 379, Rept. No. 579) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
Post Office Department for 1958, which 
was read a first and second time, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. CANFIELD reserved all points of 
order on the joint resolution. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order to 
consider this resolution on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


SUSPENSIONS IN ORDER ON MON- 
DAY, JUNE 24 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order for the Speaker to recognize 
on Monday next Members to suspend the 
rules on certain bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
` 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution No. 274 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, and for other purposes, all points 
of order against the bill are hereby waived. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. ` 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 117] 


Ayres Farbstein Robeson, Va. 
Bailey Fisher Sadlak 

Barden Healey Scherer 
Baumhart Hillings Taylor 

Beamer Holifield Teller 

Blatnik Holtzman Thompson, N.J. 
Blitch Kearney Vursell 

Bowler Keeney Walter 
Buckley Krueger Wharton 
Celler LeCompte Widnall 
Coudert McConnell Williams, Miss. 
Dawson, Ill, Mcintosh Wilson, Calif. 
Devereux Machrowicz Zelenko 

Dorn, S. C. Murray 

Edmondson Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 386 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1954 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indianą [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
simply want to remind the Members that 
at 2:30 p. m. this afternoon, a distin- 
guished visitor to our country, the Prime 
Minister of Japan, will be the guest of 
the House. I urge all Members to keep 
the hour in mind so that they will be in 
the Chamber at 2:30 p. m. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this res- 
olution is merely a continuation of the 
full debate which took place last week on 
the bill H. R. 6794. The resolution 
merely calls for the waiving of all points 
of order on this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time on this side and I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
the gentleman from Indiana so ably ex- 
plained, House Resolution 274 makes in 
order the further consideration of the 
bill, H. R. 6974, under a rule that waives 
all points of order against the bill. The 
bill, H. R. 6974, as many of you will re- 
call, was before the House a week or 10 
days ago, at which time a point of order 
was made against it on the ground it was 
an appropriation bill and had not been 
cleared by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The measure was then withdrawn 
from the floor and a rule was applied for, 
granted waiving points of order. H.R. 
6974, would extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 and would increase from $3 bil- 
lion to $4 billion the amount that could 
be expended for shipment and sale of 
surplus food and commodities abroad. 
It would also increase, in title II, the 
amount of money to be used for relief 
purposes for needy persons, both here 
and abroad, from $500 million to $800 
million. 

I have requests for time on this side. 
Does the gentleman from Indiana have 
any such requests? 

Mr. MADDEN. No: Ido not. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been pointed out what 
the issue is going to be in this particular 
bill. It is a rather simple one to grasp. 
It is a question of fiscal responsibility. 
As a matter of fact, as I tried to point 
out in the debate on this bill last week, 
if we do not do something about tying 
down these counterpart funds which will 
be generated in this bill in some fashion, 
the Congress is just going to lose com- 
plete control, as we already have, over 
these expenditures. 

The bill as it presently will come be- 
fore us in effect will bypass the Foreign 
Affairs Committee as far as authoriza- 
tion of these particular projects is con- 
cerned, it will bypass the Appropriations 
Committee as far as going into the de- 
tails of how these moneys should be 
appropriated for the various items that 
you will find in the committee report on 
page 8. 

Looking at these items on page 8 you 
will see that they are the identical type 
of items that come before the House 
under the foreign aid authorization bill 
and will be coming before the House in 
the next week or two under the foreign- 
aid appropriation bill. It actually 
makes something of a mockery of both 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee in trying to 
get hold of and gain a grasp of what is 
being done in the name of the foreign 
aid program. 

It is my understanding that an amend- 
ment will be offered which will try to 
tie these down to normal Congressional 
procedure. 

I want to emphasize this basic point 
for the Members who are on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture: This is in no sense 
an attempt to interfere with the disposal 
of these surplus agricultural products 
abroad. I am just as anxious as any 
Member of this House to see that dis- 
posal programs go forward. I think, 
however, the argument that was used 
during general debate on this bill that 
tying down the expenditure of counter- 
part funds that have been generated 
would interfere with the disposal pro- 
gram, is specious. In other words, the 
argument was advanced that in order 
to dispose of agricultural surpluses you 
had to make some sort of contract or 
understanding with the country that 
was going to take them, that the funds 
were to be used for the building of 
schools in that country, for example, or 
possibly a student exchange program, 
and so forth, and that if you did not 
have the immediate authority at that 
very time to go ahead and do it, it might 
interfere with the disposal of agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

As a matter of fact, that is not so. I 
hope the membership will listen to what 
I have to say, for we are talking about 
an additional billion dollars, a billion dol- 
lars that is going to be spent in foreign 
aid. I think the House and the commit- 
tee have been quite concerned about this 
entire subject of foreign expenditures. 
Next week or the week following when we 
will have the foreign-aid appropriation 
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bill upon the floor we are going to he 
wasting our breath, I submit, unless we 
do something about subjecting these 
funds that will be generated into coun- 
terpart funds to the same type of control 
that we presently have over the normal 
expenditures of our Federal funds. 

Incidentally, in a recent hearing be- 
fore our Joint Economic Committee Mr. 
Brundage, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, appeared be- 
fore us. I asked them the question: 
“What control does the Bureau of the 
Budget have over these counterpart 
funds that are generated through the 
disposal of these agricultural surpluses?” 
And he said in effect: “While it does not 
- come up under our normal budgeting 
processes, we do pay some attention to 
ite 

I suggested at that time to him that 
it ought to come in under the regular 
budgetary control. 

I asked the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the reporting and in the estimates of 
expenditures of our Federal funds 
whether or not the Treasury Department 
listed the expenditures of counterpart 
funds, and he said: “No, it is not listed.” 
He said in effect: “We do not have the 
same control over it because some of 
these funds are deposited in foreign 
countries in banks designated. But I 
say in some instances, though, some 
funds are deposited in banks not desig- 
nated by the Treasury Department.” 
This is a real serious question of fiscal 
responsibility and it is something that I 
hope the House will pay serious attention 
to. In my judgment, unless we do pay 
this attention, I again say that we will be 
just wasting our breath in the coming 
weeks when we start discussing the de- 
tails of the foreign-aid appropriation 

ill. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I would like to commend 
the gentleman and to associate myself 
with his remarks. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr.BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to this rule but certainly not opposed to 
the principle contained in the legislation 
which will relieve us of our surplus farm 
products. I think the purpose of the bill 
is excellent, I think it can be used, but, 
certainly, to bring in a rule now to pre- 
vent the points of order that were raised 
when the bill was before us seems to me 
not the way to legislate. 

You will note on page 8 of the report— 
we discussed this during general debate 
before—that here are funds for the In- 
ternational Exchange Program of $17 
million. Just a few days ago this House 
passed the regular appropriations bill 
and we granted the exchange program, 
as I recall it, something over $22 million. 
Now, within a few days comes this bill, 
over which the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has no control, that gives them an 
additional $17 million. ‘You also have 
here “translation and publication” in- 
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volving a million dollars plus. There 
again in a regular appropriation bill 
passed just a few days ago, this House 
worked its will upon the amount of 
money that should be used for this pur- 
pose. The House reduced the budget 
request from $144 million to $106 million, 
then in conference it was cut down fur- 
ther. So the Congress has worked its 
will. But here under this pending bill, 
with no control whatsoever by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, these additional 
funds can be allocated to the various 
agencies, There is another one for in- 
formation and education, $7,400,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to inform 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
and the Members of the House with re- 
gard to the very matters that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio is now 
discussing that I have prepared an 
amendment which is acceptable to the 
Chairman and the Committee on Agri- 
culture, requiring the United States In- 
formation Agency and the Department 
of State to come before the Appropria- 
tions Committees of both bodies and 
justify their requests for the expenditure 
of Public Law 480 funds. 

Mr. BOW. I will say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, who 
is chairman of the subcommittee, that 
under this bill and the report thereto a 
house for the attaché of the Agriculture 
Department could be built. Does the 
gentleman’s amendment cover that, so 
that the committee will be consulted with 
reference to this housing abroad? 

Mr. ROONEY. The amendment I 
propose will not cover exactly that. On 
that proposition I offered an amend- 
ment to this very bill on June 4 last 
which was defeated by a division vote 
of 103 to 45. I did my best. Now, Iam 
trying to salvage whatever I can for the 
Congress and taxpayers out of the 
morass. 

Mr. BOW. I should like to say to the 
House here we have a bill with all of these 
funds where attaché housing abroad can 
be built with these funds. We do not 
know what kind of housing they are 
going to build. It may outdo the Am- 
bassador. All of these foreign building 
operations are controlled, and we ap- 
propriate each year a certain amount for 
foreign buildings. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am confident that no 
Government agency, including the De- 
partment of Agriculture, would attempt 
to start a program with regard to hous- 
ing such as was mentioned in the report 
of the committee on the pending bill 
after reading the debate in connection 
with this bill. I would be utterly amazed 
if anyone would have the audacity to go 
ahead with such a program. 

Mr. BOW. I will say to the gentleman 
that is true, and I am surprised here to 
see an amount of over a million dollars 
that can be used for that purpose with- 
out any control. We do not know what 
these funds are going to be used for. 

On this matter of housing and the 
making of these contracts, and I will 
use foreign buildings as an example, in 
our appropriations we allowed $18 million 
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of foreign currencies for these buildings 
abroad. Those currencies have been gen- 
erated by agreements such as these. The 
control of the use of the funds does not 
affect in any manner the making of the 
agreements. I think there was confusion 
here several weeks ago that by having 
this control by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations we were attempting to con- 
trol the type of contracts that could be 
made with these countries. That is not 
the fact. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee would not in any way affect the con- 
tracts that could be made for the dis- 
posal of this property. The Appropria- 
tions Committee in all of these other in- 
stances is concerned only with the man- 
ner in which the counterpart funds or 
the foreign currencies are used. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just wanted to ask the 
gentleman if he does not realize that the 
President of the United States is charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out the 
authorizations in existing law. Last week 
we referred to this bill as some sort of an 
appropriation bill. Actually, it is not an 
appropriation bill at all. I think the 
gentleman is apprehensive about some- 
thing that is not at all likely to happen. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman did not 
feel it was an appropriation bill, why did 
the gentleman ask that the Committee 
rise? 

Mr. COOLEY. I made it perfectly 
clear at the time that I had every indi- 
cation to believe that the Parliamen- 
tarian and the Chair would at that time 
have sustained the point of order, but 
I still maintain that the Parliamentar- 
ian was wrong in his views. This is not 
an appropriation bill, and in my own 
time I will give the House the benefit 
of certain information regarding the 
manner in which these transactions are 
finally consummated. I did say also that 
the language we used in the bill with ref- 
erence to the possible building of some 
houses or buying of some houses for our 
attachés was probably ill advised. We 
put it in the report because it is only an 
indication by the committee of some ad- 
vantageous use that the money could be 
applied to. 

Mr. BOW. I say to the gentleman 
that that is the one concern that some 
of us had; that there may be other ill 
advised uses, not by the Department of 
Agriculture but perhaps other depart- 
ments. May I ask the gentleman who 
will control these funds and determine 
where they will be put? 

Mr, COOLEY. The President of the 
United States, in the first instance; the 
Bureau of the Budget has its say-so 
about it; the Secretary of Agriculture to 
whom certain authority has been dele- 
gated by the President would also have 
some authority in the matter; the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. BOW. May I ask this: If the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is going to have some 
authority in this mater, what objection 
can the gentleman have to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House 
having control of these funds as they 
do in all other cases where these pro- 
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grams are made and these funds are 
used? What is the objection? 

Mr. COOLEY. I have broad objec- 
tions to it. It is incompatible with the 
very genesis of the act itself. The act 
itself is not an appropriation bill, never 
has been, and never will be. It author- 
izes your President and mine to exercise 
certain authority granted him. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much in favor of this type of legis- 
lation for the disposal of surplus food 
and also to help our friends. At the 
same time I want to associate myself 
very clearly with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] in that these counter- 
part funds should be completely and 
carefully and fully controlled, as the 
gentleman has suggested. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr, SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, when 
people talk about this bill and about 
controlling funds, they are talking, ap- 
parently, about an appropriation. That 
is not the purpose of this act. The pur- 
pose of this act is to sell produce and 
not get the proceeds of those funds and 
put them in the hands of the Committee 
on Appropriations. It would not be 
possible to initiate these agreements if 
that is what you intend to do. 

Those who are for a trade program 
to sell agricultural products, they had 
better be on one side, and those who are 
for making this an appropriation bill 
should get on the other so that there 
will be no doubt about where you stand. 

I want to say that the purpose of this 
act, when we first drew it, was for the 
sale of agricultural produce, and this bill 
was drawn consistent with that purpose 
in mind, I have lived with this thing 
from the time it was first initiated, and 
I think I know something about the 
purposes of the act, But, if you are 
going to put an amendment on here to 
put these counterpart funds under the 
control of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, you might just as well repeal this 
law. You cannot start out, if you have 
had any experience with or talked to any 
of these countries about purchasing 
agricultural products with that kind of 
thought in mind. They are not inter- 
ested in coming back to an Appropria- 
tions Committee to make an agreement. 
Many of these countries in the very 
beginning, may I say, have to rig their 
own currencies, in effect. They have to 
build up the volume of their currencies 
on the books, so to speak, in order to 
take advantage of this agricultural trade 
program, That is what many of those 
countries are faced with. They are not 
going to do it if they have to depend 
upon an Appropriations Committee to 
say that the agreement is approved. 
The President of the United States can- 
not make contracts nor the Department 
of State nor the Department of Agri- 
culture if they have to come back to the 
Appropriations Committee finally to get 
an appropriation. 
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Mr. Speaker, let me say this to my 
colleagues. I do not think there is any 
way by which you can take this bill and 
take the resulting funds therefrom and 
put them back in an Appropriations 
Committee if you are going to accom- 
plish the purpose for which this act 
was set up, Those of you who are in- 
terested and really want to sell agricul- 
ture produce, I think, are going to have 
to take this act as it is presently 
written, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I wish the 
gentleman had spent more time develop- 
ing why you cannot make these con- 
tracts, because I think the gentleman 
has not presented an accurate picture of 
what transpires in negotiating for or 
expending counterpart funds abroad. I 
might say further that if that is the 
basic issue, why did not the Committee 
on Agriculture develop that point? That 
is the very issue that is involved here. I 
do not think this can possibly interfere 
with the orderly disposal of surplus 
products. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the point 
upon which the gentleman and I are in 
disagreement. I have talked to these 
countries. I know how these agreements 
are entered into. Once you start the 
kind of program the gentleman men- 
tions, you could not sell any more agri- 
cultural produce, I can assure you of 
that. At least I will say that it would be 
severely curtailed. 

Mr. MORANO. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman has 
made a very forceful statement with 
which I agree. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether or not any attempt 
was made previously to put this under 
the control of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, when this bill was before us? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will say this. I 
heard all the debate and I do not recall 
anything like that that was brought up 
the other day. I will not say that it was 
not, but I just do not recall it, but I am 
pretty sure that it was not. 

Mr. MORANO. If the argument that 
is made lies against it today, it should 
have been valid when we had the matter 
up before. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What we are actu- 
ally doing, in effect, is transferring Com- 
modity Credit produce for the purpose 
of making a sale. In effect, that is what 
you are doing. I think it is the position 
of the committee and the chairman that 
you do not have a genuine appropriation 
in this particular instance. 

Mr. MORANO. In effect what the 
gentleman is saying is that if this amend- 
ment is tacked onto this bill, there is 
going to be no program for the sale of 
surplus agricultural products. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not see how 
there could be. I have talked to these 
countries. I do not think they would be 
interested, because we have had some 
difficulty in selling to those countries 
even under the present arrangements. 
I know that they are not going to wait 
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until the Appropriations Committee de- 
termines whether or not this is the kind 
of thing they are going to allow. 

In the second place if you take the 
contracts back to the Appropriations 
Committee, they can refuse to appro- 
priate this money and reject all these 
agreements. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Perhaps it might help to 
remind ourselves these countries do not 
have to buy these surplus commodities 
of ours. They buy them with their 
money. They will buy only if the cur- 
rency they pay for them will be used in 
their country for purposes they approve. 
Under the arrangement that is proposed, 
we would take the money that they paid 
voluntarily to buy our goods and we 
would determine just how their cur- 
rency was to be spent in their country. 
These countries simply will not buy as 
much of our surpluses under those cir- 
cumstances. A country is willing to buy, 
for example, $10 million worth of sur- 
plus commodities, with the understand- 
ing, in the negotiations, that $2 million 
of the currency paid—rupees or yen, or 
whatever it is—is to be used for a cer- 
tain purpose in that country; $4 million 
of it is to be used for certain other pur- 
poses in their country, and so forth. If 
the executive branch of our country can- 
not make an agreement with them, so 
that they know in advance what their 
currency is to be used for, even though 
we own it, having gotten it in exchange 
for our commodities, they are not going 
to buy our goods; that is all there is 
to it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
has hit it. We approach these coun- 
tries, let me say that. They are not ap- 
proaching us. We are approaching 
them in an attempt to sell. This is a 
part of the agreement entered into by 
the President, that these funds shall be 
spent in the manner prescribed. That is 
the principal inducement to the country 
to purchase those goods. 

Let me say this to those gentlemen 
who are so interested in there being an 
appropriation. If you want later on un- 
der foreign aid to come in here and say 
that we are going to take into considera- 
tion what has been done under Public 
Law 480 and therefore we feel that for- 
eign aid in other fields having to do with 
nonmilitary assistance should be re- 
duced, that is your business. Maybe it 
ought to be reduced in the light of what 
Public Law 480 is doing. That is your 
own business, and maybe there is some 
justification for that, but do not inter- 
fere with this program which is working 
well now. If you feel there must be a 
reduction and you want to control it, 
then do it through the foreign-aid field, 
where you have the appropriation en- 
tirely under your control, and not cripple 
this program. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The Appropriations 
Committee is fully aware of what use 
is made of these counterpart funds. I 
have here in my hand a statement indi- 
cating exactly how the money has been 
used, and I will put it in the RECORD 
for the benefit of those who are not 
aware of it: 

Pusriic Law 480 


Title I of Public Law 480 authorizes the 
President to carry out a program for the 
sale of United States surplus agricultural 
commodities under agreements with friendly 
nations or organizations of friendly nations. 
In negotiating agreements, the President is 
required to (1) take reasonable precautions 
to safeguard usual United States marketings 
and assure that such sales will not disrupt 
world prices of agricultural commodities; (2) 
assure the use of private trade channels to 
the maximum extent practicable; (3) use the 
program to develop and expand continuous 
market demand abroad for agricultural com- 
modities, with appropriate emphasis on un- 
derdeveloped and new market areas; (4) 
secure commitments that the commodities 
sold for foreign currencies will not be re- 
exported except with specific approval; and 
(5) afford any friendly nation maximum op- 
portunity to purchase United States surplus 
agricultural commodities, taking into con- 
sideration the objectives of the law. 

The law provides that Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds shall be used to finance 
the sales and authorizes appropriations to re= 
imburse CCC for its costs, including the 
acquisition cost of price-support commodities 
from CCC stocks which may be shipped under 
the program. 

The President is authorized to enter into 
agreements with friendly nations or organ- 
izations of nations to use foreign-currency 
proceeds for one or more of the following 
purposes: (1) Development of new markets 
for United States agricultural commodities; 
(2) purchase of strategic and critical mate- 
rials for the supplemental United States 
stockpile; (3) procurement of military sup- 
plies for the common defense; (4) financing 
the purchase of goods or services for other 
friendly nations; (5) promotion of balanced 
economic development and trade; (6) pay- 
ment of United States obligations abroad; 
(7) loans to promote economic development 
and multilateral trade; (8) financing inter- 
national educational exchange activities; 
(9) financing the translation, publication, 
and distribution of books and periodicals 
abroad in an amount not in excess of $5 mil- 
lion in any fiscal year; or (10) assisting 
United States sponsored colleges and institu- 
tions abroad. 

The act generally authorizes the use of 
foreign currencies for these purposes with- 
out regard to section 1415 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act. Section 1415 pro- 
vides that foreign currencies held by the 
United States may be used only as author- 
ized in appropriation acts. However, the act 
does provide that at least 10 percent of the 
foreign currencies and any use of the pro- 
ceeds for nonmilitary grants to foreign coun- 
tries are subject to section 1415 unless that 
requirement is waived by the President. 
About 20 percent of the currencies are being 
held subject to section 1415 and are being 
sold to the various United States Govern- 
ment agencies for appropriated dollars 
which are returned to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. To the extent the Cor- 
poration is not reimbursed by other agen- 
cies, the act authorizes an appropriation to 
make payment to CCC in an amount not in 
excess of $3 billion for the Corporation’s 
investment in commodities used under the 
program including processing, packaging, 
transportation and handling costs, and for 
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costs incurred in financing the exportation 
of commodities. 

No transaction may be undertaken under 
title I after June 30, 1957, except as required 
to carry out agreements entered into before 
that time. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Executive Order 10560 delegates authority 
vested in the President for administration 
of Public Law 480. Primary responsibility 
for foreign currency sales is assigned the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to him are del- 
egated all functions conferred upon the 
President by title I of the act which are not 
delegated elsewhere by the order. Some of 
these more important delegations to other 
departments include: Department of State— 
the negotiation and signing of agreements 
with foreign countries; Bureau of the Budg- 
et—the function of allocating and appor- 
tioning foreign currency to be used for each 
of the purposes authorized under the act 
and authority to waive the requirement that 
appropriated funds be used to cover grants 
and not less than 10 percent of the foreign 
currencies acquired; International Coopera- 
tion Administration—the determination of 
the manner in which foreign currency loans 
are to be made for economic development 
and promotion of multilateral trade. 

The order also assigns to the different 
departments and agencies responsibility for 
the use of foreign currencies acquired un- 
der title I. The most important of these 
include: (1) Department of Agriculture— 
for agricultural market development; (2) 
Department of Defense—for currencies used 
to procure military supplies for the common 
defense; (3) International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration—for currencies used in making 
loans to promote economic development and 
multilateral trade; (4) all agencies having 
appropriated funds which may ke used in 
foreign activities—for use of currencies 
which accrue for the payment of United 
States obligations abroad; and (5) Depart- 
ment of State—for international education- 
al exchange activities, the publication of 
books and periodicals, and assistance to 
United States schools and colleges abroad. 
The Treasury Department has issued regu- 
lations governing the purchase, custody, de- 
posit, transfer, and sale of foreign currencies 
received under title I sales. 


INTERAGENCY RELATIONSHIPS 


Public Law 480 is a complex law combining 
different purposes, affecting many aspects of 
domestic and foreign economic policy and 
involving activities of several departments 
and agencies. These facts made it impera- 
tive that the administration of the program 
be effectively coordinated. Accordingly, by 
direction of the President an Interagency 
Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal 
has been established “to assist the agencies 
concerned in bringing into harmonious ac- 
tion consistent with the overall policy Ob- 
jectives of the Government, the various agri- 
cultural disposal activities vested in them 
by, or assigned to them pursuant to, the 
act.” This committee is chaired by a rep- 
resentative of the White House and includes 
as members senior officials of the Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Treasury, and 
State, International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and Bureau of the Budget. 

The President also asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture “to assure the effective coordina- 
tion of day-to-day operations through appro- 
priate interagency relationships.” To 
achieve such coordination, the Secretary of 
Agriculture established a staff committee 
under the chairmanship of an Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Agricultural Sery- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, and 
consisting of staff-level representatives of 
agencies on the Interagency Committee on 
Agricultural Surplus Disposal, as well as rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Defense, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and Export- 
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Import Bank. This Staff Committee is: re- 
sponsible for consideration of specific pro- 
posals for foreign-currency sales and for 
working out the provisions of agreements. 


DEVELOPMENT AND NEGOTIATION OF AGREEMENTS 


The safeguards and standards contained in 
the law necessitate careful planning of coun- 
try programs. In many cases foreign gov- 
ernments have requested programs from the 
United States Government. However, the 
Department of Agriculture and other agencies 
of the United States Government have often 
developed programs and initiated informal 
discussions. In the initial stages, the two 
most important factors in the development 
of programs are the proposed commodity 
composition and foreign-currency uses. Fre- 
quently, informal discussions on these two 
points precede the start of formal nego- 
tiations. 

Utilizing the service and experience of 
other agencies represented on the Interagency 
Staff Committee, the Department of Agri- 
culture takes the lead in the review and 
final development of proposed country pro- 
grams. For each country program an 
analysis is prepared indicating a suggested 
commodity composition and foreign currency 
use program, Also, negotiating instructions 
and a draft agreement are prepared. The 
proposed programs are submitted to the In- 
teragency Staff Committee for review and 
approval. In the event of disagreement, any 
member has the right of appeal to the policy- 
level committee chaired by a representative 
of the White House. 

After approval by the Staff Committee, 
formal negotiations begin. Most of the ne- 
gotiations take place in foreign capitals. 
The United States Ambassador is responsible 
for such negotiations. However, in most 
cases a team under his direction, including 
the agricultural attaché and a representative 
of the ICA mission, conduct the negotiations 
leading to signing of agreements. In some 
instances negotiations are carried out in 
Washington by an interagency team headed 
by the Department of State with representa- 
tives of the foreign government concerned. 

The agreements generally follow a stand- 
ard format, and usually include (1) the 
value and kinds of commodities to he fi- 
nanced; (2) the period during which the 
commodities will be taken; (3) provisions 
to protect against transshipment of com- 
modities to other countries without specific 
approval and to prevent increased shipments 
to unfriendly nations; (4) provisions to 
safeguard the usual marketings of the 
United States; (5) the exchange rate at 
which commodities will be paid for in local 
currency and the method by which foreign 
currency payments will be made to desig- 
nated United States accounts; and (6) the 
division of the currency which will accrue 
among the several purposes authorized un- 
der the act. 

It is apparent that the foreign govern- 
ments in negotiating agreements are espe- 
cially interested in the amount of currency 
they will obtain for uses of special interest 
to themselves, such as loans for economic 
development. They are also interested in 
the exchange rate at which they will have 
to pay for the commodities. Finally, for 
some countries our provisions to protect the 
usual marketings of the United States often 
result in prolonged negotiations. There 
have been a few agreements where foreign 
governments have been prepared to sign 
agreements and permit the United States to 
utilize all foreign currency proceeds for any 
use authorized under the law. These have 
been the exception rather than the rule and 
have usually occurred in those countries 
where uses which would return dollars to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are lim- 
ited by the size of United States Govern- 
ment operations in the country. In most 
cases, however, the use to be made of for- 
eign currency is the heart of the whole negó- 
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tiation. Many countries: are persuaded to 
take commodities from the United States 
for their own currency because they. receive 
loans badly needed for economic develop- 
ment which further their general develop- 
ment programs. If negotiators were unable 
to tell them what particular use would be 
made of the currency, most of the countries 
would not sign agreements. 


DOLLAR FINANCING AND FOREIGN CURRENCY 
PAYMENTS 


After the government-to-government 
agreements are signed, the importing coun- 
try applies to the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice for purchase authorizations which pro- 
vide for the dollar financing of the com- 
modity sales and specify the conditions un- 
der which such financing will be made avail- 
able. Public announcements are made 
when agreements are signed and purchase 
authorizations are issued. Since United 
States Government funds are used to finance 
title I sales, certain controls have been 
established. 

The government of the importing country 
designates certain banks in the importing 
country and in the United States to par- 
ticipate in the program, The Commodity 
Credit Corporation issues letters of com- 
mitment to the designated United States 
bank in the amounts requested by the gov- 
ernment of the importing country. Each 
letter of commitment names the designated 
foreign bank as well as the United States 
bank and constitutes a commitment by the 
CCC to reimburse the United States bank for 
payments made under letters of credit for 
the account of the foreign bank in connec- 
tion with export sales under the purchase 
authorization. 

The foreign importer who may be a private 
importer or in some cases an agency of the 
foreign government makes contracts with 
United States exporters and applies to their 
own designated local bank for letters of 
credit in favor of the United States exporter. 
These letters of credit are paid through des- 
ignated banks in the United States holding a 
CCC letter of commitment which names the 
designated foreign bank. 

The United States bank pays dollars to the 
United States exporter against a draft and 
shipping documents in the usual manner. 
However, instead of calling on the desig- 
nated foreign bank for payment of such dol- 
lar amounts, the United States bank obtains 
reimbursement from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The foreign bank then pays the value of 
the sale, after receiving shipping documents, 
by depositing local currency to the account 
of the United States Government rather than 
crediting dollars to the account of the desig- 
nated United States bank. The amount of 
payment is determined by the amount of 
dollar disbursement for commodities and 
for transportation costs made by the desig- 
nated United States bank at the rate of 
exchange specified in the country-to-country 
agreement. In general the United States is 
paid in foreign currency at the same rates 
at which the importer would purchase dollar 
exchange from his bank in his own currency. 
Payments are made at the exchange rate in 
effect on the day when the dollars are dis- 
bursed by the United States bank. 

Deposits of foreign currency are required 
promptly upon receipt of notice of each dol- 
lar disbursement. The deposits are made 
to the account of the United States Dis- 
bursement Officer in the Embassy who re- 
ports monthly on these accounts to the 
Treasury Department. Dollar disbursements 
are also summarized monthly by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and compared 
with deposits reported to the Treasury. In 
the event of discrepancies, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service takes action through the 
Embassy to correct any snortages in deposits. 
In general, there is a timelag between dollar 
disbursements by United States banks and 
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the deposits of foreign currency by desig- 
nated foreign banks because of the time re- 
quired to transmit documents to foreign 
banks. However, despite this lag, most for- 
eign currency payments are being made 
promptly. As of March 31, 1957, dollar dis- 
bursements totaled $1,172,000,000. On the 
same date the United States disbursement 
officers had reported to the Treasury Depart- 
ment deposits totaling $1,044,000,000. 


CONTROL OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


The basic decision with regard to the use 
of foreign currency proceeds is made during 
the course of the negotiation of the agree- 
ment. This is the determination of what 
share of the proceeds will be used for pur- 
poses of particular interest to the purchasing 
country, usually a devzlopment loan, and 
what share will be used for purposes of in- 
terest to the United States. Most sales agree- 
ments do not further specify the division of 
the sales proceeds beyond an indication in 
the agreement of which of the various pur- 
poses included in section 104 of the act the 
United States share may be used. 

Responsibility for designating the uses of 
foreign currencies in greater detail has been 
given by the Executive order to the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget. He carries out this 
responsibility by formally allocating foreign 
currencies to using agencies on their request. 
The allocations are made for purposes au- 
authorized by section 104 of Public Law 480 
and permitted by the sales agreement. 

The most frequent allocation is to the 
Treasury for sale of sales proceeds to any 
agency for any purpose for which dollars 
have been appropriated to that agency. 
These allocations to Treasury are always sub- 
ject to section 1415 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act of 1953. They are requested 
by the Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury on the basis of regular reports re- 
ceived from the disbursing officers in the 
field of deposits into the Public Law 480 
collection accounts and of the status of other 
Treasury foreign currency accounts avail- 
able for sale. 

Since all agencies which need foreign cur- 
rencies to carry out overseas operations are 
required by Treasury regulation to inquire 
at the Treasury concerning the availability 
of Government-owned foreign currencies for 
their purpose and are further required to 
use Government-owned currencies in pref- 
erence to purchasing currencies in the open 
market with dollars, there is an effective 
system for insuring that available Govern- 
ment-owned foreign currencies do not sit 
idle while appropriated dollars are need- 
lessly used to purchase additional currencies 
of the same kind. There is a continuing 
informal check between staff of the Bureau 
and of the Treasury with regard to status of 
deposits and whether they may be released 
for Treasury sale or are committed by the 
sales agreement for other purposes. In the 
absence of such commitments Treasury re- 
quirements for sales to the agencies are given 
priority over other uses in both amount and 
timing. 

Experience has demonstrated that the allo- 
cation of sales proceeds to the ICA for de- 
velopment loans is an unnecessary step. The 
commitment that there is to be a loan and 
as to amount is always explicit in the sales 
agreement contingent on the fulfillment of 
that agreement. Both the Bureau of the 
Budget and the ICA, so far as loans under 
section 104 (g) are concerned, found that 
the formal allocation added nothing and fre- 
quently made an unnecessary delay in the 
process of further programing and formaliz- 
ing the loan to the country. For these rea- 
sons a modified wording was introduced into 
the Executive order in May 1957 which elimi- 
nates the requirement for an allocation of 
sales proceeds for loan purposes. This use, 
however, remains subject to apportionment, 
the procedure by which the Budget Bureau 
releases appropriated or other funds to an 
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agency on a quarterly project or other agreed 
basis. The ICA may not draw foreign cur- 
rencies from the Public Law 480 deposit 
account until they have been apportioned. 
Normally, the Bureau does not apportion 
sales proceeds for loan purposes until it is 
clear that the conditions of the sales agree- 
ment are being met and that the share of 
sales proceeds slated for United States use 
is or very soon will be available in full. 
Apportionments of available deposits are re- 
quested by the ICA after agreement has been 
reached with the borrowing country on the 
terms and uses of the loan. 

Use of sales proceeds for the other two 
purposes which are generally of primary in- 
terest to the purchasing country, i. e., de- 
velopment grants under section 104 (e), and 
military assistance under section 104 (c), 
is also always decided at the time of the 
negotiation of the sales agreement. These 
two uses clearly raised questions of overlap 
with and expansion of the mutual-security 
program which are reviewed within the Gov- 
ernment at that time. Since the ICA has 
not been willing to use mutual-security 
funds to purchase foreign currencies for de- 
velopment grants under section 104 (e), a 
waiver of the requirement in the law that 
such use be subject to 1415 has been required 
in each case. Such waivers have been re- 
quested and approved only twice—in the case 
of the 1955 sales agreement with Greece and 
the 1956 agreement with India—and in each 
case waiver was requested by the Secretary 
of State and issued by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget before conclusion of 
the sales agreement. While grants under 
section 104 (c) do not require a waiver, they 
are considered in the Bureau of the Budget, 
the ICA, and the Department of Defense in 
connection with available mutual-security 
funds and the needs for financial assistance 
to the military programs of our allies. The 
ICA and the Bureau of the Budget take 
account of funds available for the mutual- 
security purposes under sections 104 (c), 
(e), and (g) of Public Law 480 when screen- 
ing subsequent mutual-security program 
requirements. 

At the time of the consideration in the 
interagency staff committee of a proposed 
sales agreement, there is usually an informal 
indication from participating agencies of 
their anticipated needs for a share of the 
proceeds of the agreement for market de- 
velopment, section 104 (a); stockpiling, 104 
(b); educational exchange, 104 (h); publi- 
cation of books, 104 (i); or assistance to 
American-sponsored schools and community 
centers, 104 (j). In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Defense may indicate an interest in 
a share of the proceeds for military housing 
under sections 104 (f) or (c) as authorized 
in Public Law 166 or for a use under section 
104 (c), such as a joint mapping project in 
Latin America, which has the effect of ex- 
panding a mutual-defense activity of a kind 
for which appropriated funds are available. 
At this stage these agency indications are 
informal and tentative and are subject to 
committee action and approval only to the 
extent that there is objection to any agency 
request or that the sum of the request ex- 
ceeds the share of proceeds available for 
United States use without regard to section 
1415. Since the agencies have generally 
been moderate in their request the latter 
is usually not the case. Subsequently, the 
requesting agencies develop more explicit 
programs for the use of sales proceeds and 
submit an allocation request to the Bureau 
of the Budget. This request is similar in 
purpose and in form to a budget request and 
receives the same screening and analysis in 
the Bureau as that given the request for 
appropriated funds. This analysis is nor- 
mally carried out by the same staff that work 
on the agency’s dollar budget. Usually 
hearings are held, at which agency represent- 
atives explain and justify their request in 
detail. 
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In the case of moneys requested under 
section 104 (h) for the Fulbright exchange 
program the allocation request is normally 
for sufficient funds to finance a 3-year pro- 
gram. They are apportioned, however, on an 
annual basis in conjunction with the budget- 
ing and apportionment of dollars appropri- 
ated for the program. Public Law 480 funds 
are requested for this purpose only in areas 
where proceeds from the sale of surplus war 
goods are no longer available. 

The availability of substantial foreign 
currency sums for market development 
abroad has presented the Department of 
Agriculture with new opportunities and has 
necessitated an essentially experimental ap- 
proach in this area. Since it was clear that 
the Congress desired to generate a new pro- 
gram in this area the Bureau initially al- 
located to the Department the sums re- 
quested by it to provide a basis for program 
development. Now that some experience 
has been developed the Department is being 
requested to develop a fuller program justi- 
fication for additional requests and to pre- 
sent reasonable evidence that the proposed 
expenditures will, in fact, result in expanded 
markets for American agriculture. 

While provision has been included in @ 
number of sales agreements for the use of 
part of the proceeds for USIA book programs 
under section 104 (i) or for assistance to 
schools or community centers under section 
104 (j), the process of collecting adequate 
data from the field on which to base allo- 
cation requests has proved to be a long one. 
There have as yet been no allocations under 
either of these sections. 

While it is inherently difficult to relate 
the use of foreign currencies without regard 
to section 1415 to the normal budget appro- 
priations process, the Budget Bureau has 
attempted to do this to the extent possible 
and has insisted that full information on 
the use of currencies be available to the 
Congress. A general information schedule 
showing the nonappropriated uses of Pub- 
lic Law 480 currencies during the fiscal years 
1956 through 1958 is included in the budget 
document. In addition, several of the agen- 
cies have discussed the relationship between 
the use of these currencies and their dollar 
programs extensively during the course of 
appropriation hearings. 


- Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
TMr. HOFFMAN] for a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks I 
made on the floor yesterday that were 
not printed in the Recorp may be 
printed in the Recor of today following 
the adoption of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
T yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, this a 
very important matter. I listened with 
great care to the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 
I agree with him that this matter of 
fiscal responsibility and Congressional 
control over public funds is a basic 
matter. 

In many other ways the executive 
branch of the Government has eluded 
Congressional control and regulations 
and we are losing the constitutional au- 
thority that we ought to exercise for the 
benefit of the people of the country. 

In this connection I call attention to 
the report of the Hardy committee, Re- 
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port No. 449, 85th Congress, filed with 
the House on May 15, 1957, entitled “Re- 
view of the Budget Formulation and 
Presentation Practices of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration.” 

The Hardy committee was concerned 
that the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in making its request for 
authority before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and for funds before the Ap- 
propriations Committee was very vague 
and uncertain in the presentation and 
the representations of what they intend- 
ed to do with the authority and the 
money if they were granted by Congress. 
That vagueness made it impossible for 
our Committee on International Opera- 
tions to review the performance of the 
agency, because it had made no promise 
against which you could judge perform- 
ance. 

I call attention to the discussion of this 
very subject, Public Law 480, on pages 
13 and 14 of the committee report. I 
believe that discussion, showing the lack 
of information given to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee with respect to the antici- 
pated use of counterpart funds arising 
from Public Law 480, amply demon- 
strates that in this instance we in Con- 
gress have lost control over public funds. 
I think the House ought to consider this 
matter very, very seriously. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. It seems to me the point 
the gentleman is making is an unusually 
good point and has not been developed. 
Under Public Law 480, there is not any 
way in the world that anyone can tell 
how the funds have been used. Congress 
has no control whatever over them be- 
cause the executive department is per- 
mitted to make the contracts. There 
is no way that anybody can tell what 
has been done with the money after they 
have spent it under the agreements. I 
have reviewed the breakdown that the 
gentleman from North Carolina pro- 
poses to put in the Recorp, but the fig- 
ures do not mean anything. I defy any. 
body to find out for what purposes these 
funds are being used. They have a 
statement here “Loans for multilateral 
trade and economic development $1,164.7 
million.” But there is no breakdown of 
that and nobody in the Congress has 
any breakdown for it. If you ask the 
departments about it, you will not find 
out what has been done. The gentleman 
knows, I am sure, that a lot of these 
funds have been used to pay for host 
country participation in technical assist- 
ance programs. So they have taken the 
money generated by our agricultural 
commodities. There are a good many 
cases where these funds have been used 
for purposes which certainly the Con- 
gress knew nothing about, and it is very 
doubtful whether the Congress would ap- 
prove. Actually, my own point of view 
is that if these funds are going to be 
used in this manner, then the foreign 
aid program ought to be reduced by the 
amount of these funds. 

Mr. MEADER. That is exactly what 
we said in the report. If these funds are 
taken into account in setting up their 
program, then why is not the dollar 
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appropriation reduced by the amount of 
these funds? 
_ Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
DEMOCRAT HARMONY MICHIGAN’S PLIGHT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks and 
to speak out of order in an effort to com- 
pliment the Democratic Party. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
letter from which I read is dated May 28 
last. It comes to me from a very, very 
dear personal friend who works effec- 
tively in the Congressional and other 
elections. He writes: 

It is unfortunate for all of us that our 
interparty squabbles spill over into the news- 
papers where they are blown up into such 
proportions. 

I might say insofar as I am concerned, I 
go down the middle of the road. 

However, we should all work toward one 
particular goal and that is the election of 
Republicans no matter what office they are 
running for and no matter what their po- 
litical beliefs may be. The constant bick- 
ering and fighting that goes on within the 
party is the one point that discourages me 
more than anything else. 


Naturally, I have no part in that. 

Let me read: 

I have yet to see in the newspapers any 
public disagreement in the Democratic Party 
in the State of Michigan although I am 
certain they have as many divergent ele- 
ments as we have. Insofar as the general 
public is concerned they present a solid and 
united front. 


Mr. Speaker, opposition political unity 
in Michigan is due in part to the 
fact that the CIO and the Reuthers 
have taken the Democratic Party or- 
ganization over. Reuther and his bud- 
dies strike with an iron and ruthless 
hand—and do not—will not brook oppo- 
sition. Unfortunately in view of the tax 
plans of Governor Williams and Reu- 
ther’s attitude toward business, manage- 
ment, and industry, all of whom he 
seems to hate, he and Soapy are, in a 
way, driving industry out of Michigan. 
But the Lord, if no one else, will take 
care of us—will, as it were, “temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb.” 

Industry is taking a look at other 
States. Listen to this editorial from the 
Detroit Free Press of June 18—yester- 
day—always friendly to labor: 

I read: 

THE Basic ATTRACTION—WHEN INDUSTRY 

Looks AT OHIO 

We were particularly impressed by a couple 
of observations made by Miller Hollingsworth 
of the Free Press staff who has been writing 
a series of articles on Ohio industry. Hol- 
lingsworth has been comparing the climate 
for business in our sister State with that 
which exists in Michigan. 

Discussing the expansion of Michigan’s 
automotive industry into Ohio, Hollings- 
worth stated that “other industries have 
been really jumping in this huge State, with 
its fondness for big business and lenient tax 
policy toward the producers.” 
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Again, referring to Ohio, Gov. C. William 
O'Neill, he says: “He (O’Neill) has no apolo- 
gies for Ohio’s soft tax policy toward big 
business. Certainly, he implies it will get 
no tougher than the present one-tenth of 
1 percent of the value of a company allotted 
to Ohio.” 

Those two statements, we believe, explain 
rather clearly why Ohio may enjoy a com- 
petitive advantage over Michigan as far as 
industry is concerned. 

First of all, the attitude toward business 
in Ohio, if these statements are valid expres- 
sions of the feeling there, is one of friendli- 
ness. Business is not only welcome. It is 
regarded as a partner, to be given equal con- 
sideration with other elements. 

Unfortunately, that impression does not 
apply universally in Michigan. 

The alliance between the Democratic ad- 
ministration in Lansing, and the big labor 
leadership has, in many instances, created an 
atmosphere of hostility against business. 
Politics has had a tendency to supplant 
sound economic principles. 

There is an attitude on the part of State 
officialdom, derived from labor dogma, that 
business and industry are inherent enemies 
of the working people; that business should 
bear a disproportionate part of the tax bur- 
den regardless of the effect on jobs. 

As far as industry is concerned, there is 
the feeling that in any controversy, labor will 
‘get the preferred treatment and industry 
will be held up as the villain, regardless of 
where the right lies or where impartial jus- 
tice should be applied. 

Whether oppressive taxes are the deter- 
mining factor in industry expanding outside 
of Michigan is still a moot question, despite 
evidence that such is the case. 

But the climate generated for political 
purposes, which marks industry as always 
bad and labor as abused, oppressed, and 
something to be favored first and at all costs, 
may have an equally important effect on 
discouraging growth and expansion in 
Michigan. 

On the other point, made by Governor 
O'Neill, Ohio industry enjoys an advantage 
over Michigan by being sure where it stands. 

It has what almost amounts to a guaran- 
ty that it will not be soaked with new or 
higher taxes by a labor-political alliance. 
Industry in Ohio apparently has a sense of 
security both for the present and the future 
and can plan accordingly. 

Were that attempted in Michigan, we 
would surely hear that industry was getting 
preferred treatment at the expense of the 
workingman, the farmer, and the consumer. 

Yet we can’t help but wonder how the 
worker, the farmer, and the consumer fare in 
Ohio under a benign arrangement which en- 
courages industry. 

We strongly suspect they are doing as well 
as in Michigan—their taxes suggest they 
are—and, in addition, the resultant attrac- 
tion of industry to their State offers new 
job opportunities and greater prosperity for 
all, 


“Soapy” would tax corporations to 
death. Reuther would force them out of 
business by hiking wages and fringe 
benefits so high they cannot sell their 
products. Just why Reuther appears to 
hate employers so much is beyond un- 
derstanding. Without them there would 
be no jobs—no unions, 

But back to the point made by 
my friend—that all is harmonious in the 
Democratic Party in Michigan. 

I call the attention of my friend and 
of the Republican Members of the House 
to the fact that at the last State Demo- 
cratic convention Prentiss Brown, a 
former distinguished Member of this 
House, likewise one of the most able and 
efficient Members of the Senate, Michi- 
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gan’s one time and a long time high- 
way commissioner, a wonderful man, 
had some. differences with certain ele- 
ments of his party. - Why, over what, I 
cannot say, other than that he was prob- 
ably right. Prentiss walked out. The 
Democrats do have some troubles, even 
in Michigan, although this gentleman 
does not seem to be aware of it. 

Permit me to mention another in- 
stance. I recall the gentleman from the 
northern peninsula who was here at one 
time before our colleague John Bennett 
came down. Frank Hook, a very, very 
active Member on the Democratic side. 
He has been having trouble up in the 
northern peninsula with the Democratic 
organization. And Frank as you will re- 
member, is, always was, a man with con- 
victions. Now, I cannot say, I do not 
know why our Republican troubles al- 
ways get on the front page. Certainly I 
do not contribute to them in any way. 
However when self-anointed leaders at- 
tempt to purge me out of a party to 
which I belong there will be some slight 
protest. When they kick me around all 
I do is yelp a little bit about their de- 
cree. I have voted with the party more 
often than some of Ike’s advisers, that 
is, when I can discover just what it is 
they want. There is hardly a day when 
there is anything going on, a vote that 
might become controversial, that I do 
not go to my distinguished leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], or our distinguished whip, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], 
or the gentleman from Indiana, and ask 
them what the party position may be. 

I noticed the other day on the Demo- 
cratic side I saw the Speaker, Mr. RAY- 
BURN, walking down on a teller vote with 
one group and then I saw the Democratic 
leader, Joun McCormack, walking down 
with the other group. The issue was a 
bitter one, but they both stayed in the 
party, there was no demand from either 
that the other get out. 

Now, I want to appeal to my friends 
on the Republican side, instead of trying 
to kick some of us old reactionary con- 
servatives out every time you get an 
idea, why do you not do like the Demo- 
crats do? They are charitable. They 
just bide their time and think that some 
day some of us old fellows will die off 
and then we will be out of the way. 

It is a fact that as some of the Ike 
people insist, the world moves on, times 
change, new ideas and policies must be 
adopted. It is just as true that the world 
is round, still swings in space. The Ike 
boys cannot win without the other fac- 
tions of the party. A faction tied to no 
man or group, a faction which votes the 
ticket on election day come heat or high 
water. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman who gets a rat- 
ing of 95 percent in the Quarterly as a 


‘supporter of the President. I do not 


know how he does it; he must be a 
miracle man; I do not know. 


Mr. McCORMACK.. The gentleman 


‘from Michigan says he confers with the 


Republican leader; I wonder has the gen- 
tleman had any calls from the White 
House directly or indirectly? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN... There are two ques- 
tions in one. That is a lawyer’s trick, 
getting an answer yes or no to both. 
Direct from the White House, from the 
President? The answer is, no. Why 
should he call me if his advisers are 
worth a tinker’s darn and my convictions 
are of any interest he knows my position. 
His advisers know I have never failed to 
endeavor to help them when, as so often 
happens they are so unjustly attacked by 
a House Democratic committee. He asks 
do I confer; first, it depends who is on 
the Moor. If Mr. HALLECK is on the floor 
and Mr. MARTIN is not I ask Mr. HALLECK. 
True to the procedure, if Mr. MARTIN is 
on the fioor I ask him first. Now about 
factions in the majority party. When 
I see the Speaker leading one group up 
the aisle on a teller vote, Members vot- 
ing yea, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] leading an- 
other group down the same aisle in a 
nay vote on the same question it is dif- 
ficult for a fellow with no more intellect 
than I have to figure out what is going 
on—just why the apparent split. But 
one thing I do know, that is that they 
have sense enough so that neither tries to 
kick the other out of the party. 

Now, to come to the other question; 
what was it about? The White House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The White House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The last time I was 
down there I think was about 4 years 
ago when the Republicans came in, and 
they did send word to me to come down 
because I happened to be chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. The gentleman and I have been 
on that committee for a long, long time. 
They called me down, and we all sat 
around and, after quite a long while, 
I asked: “What about the Committee 
on Government Operations?” Anything 
for that committee. By the way, Joe 
McCarthy was there. It is the last time, 
I guess, that either one of us was there. 

So after we sat there for quite a while 
I said: ““What have you for the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations?” They 
said “Nothing.” So I thought the con- 
ference was over. I did not wait but 
came on back up here on the Hill. Then 
someone called up from down there and 
asked the office if I wasn’t going to have 
lunch with them. ‘The office reported 
that I did not know I had been invited 
or was expected to stay to lunch. . I went 
down because I thought they had some- 
thing for me to do. I am always willing 
and gratified and honored to do any- 
thing, even run errands. 

If they call me up again, if I cannot 
go, I will ask them to send the lunch up. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6974) to ex- 
tend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H. R. 6974, 
with Mr. Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on June 4, the Clerk had 
concluded the reading of the bill. The 
bill is open for amendment. Are there 
any amendments? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Roonry: On 
page 1, after line 10, insert: “In the first 
proviso contained in section 104, after the 
words “subsection (f)” and before the word 
“and” insert: ‘And for financing interna- 
tional educational exchange activities under 
subsection (h) and for financing the trans- 
lation, publication, and distribution of 
books and periodicals under subsection 


(i) pn 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand that this amendment is per- 
fectly agreeable to the Chairman and 
the House Agriculture Committtee and 
will be accepted by the committee. In 
substance it provides that with regard 
to Public 480 funds the Department 
of State and the USIA must appear 
before the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the House and Senate and 
justify the use of any funds generated 
under this program. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept the amendment, but I am not au- 
thorized by the committee to accept the 
amendment because the committee has 
not considered it. But I see no objection 
to the amendment at all, and I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I just want to be sure 
of one point. This does not forbid the 
use of these funds for such purposes 
but only requires them to go to the 
Committee on Appropriations for au- 
thorization or approval before they can 
be used for these purposes. ' 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Is there any limit on 
the amount of funds that must be ex- 
pended before they are required to come 
back to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. The entire fund 
is turned over to the President who is 
authorized to use the funds in accord- 
ance with the agreements. The funds 
come about as a result of the agreements 
we have with foreign countries. 

Mr. MORANO. It does not say how 
much? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, we put a limit on 
it and proposed to increase the amount 
of $3 billion by $1 billion additional. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Iyield. 
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Mr. HARDY. I would like to inquire 
as to how the rest of the membership of 
the House are going to be informed as to 
what is proposed to be done. 

Mr. COOLEY. What does the gentle- 
man mean when he says “What is pro- 
posed to be done”? In what way? 

Mr. HARDY. Iam talking about the 
report that goes to the Committee on 
Appropriations and whether that infor- 
mation is going to be made available to 
the rest of the House. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I explain this to 
the gentleman from Virginia by refer- 
ring to just one program, the interna- 
tional exchange program. This amend- 
ment would take the two programs, the 
Public Law 480 and regular programs, 
and place them in one spot so they wouid 
be required to come before the Appro- 
priations Committees and justify the en- 
tire program. At the present time inter- 
national exchange activities are financed 
out of Public Law 480 funds as well as 
by direct appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

This amendment would channel both 
funds into one stream whereby they will 
be required to justify exactly what they 
propose to do. Then, when the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House hears 
the testimony and brings the bill out on 
the floor of the House the committee will 
state what is to be done with funds from 
the Public Law 480 program and present 
the package to the House for its consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HARDY. That is the point I 
wanted to be sure about, that it is pre- 
sented to the House so the House will 
have an opportunity to act on it and 
that it will not simply be an act of the 
Appropriations Committee itself. 

Mr. ROONEY. Just exactly so. In 
the final analysis, the House will make 
the decision. 

Mr. HARDY. That brings up another 
question. The other matter I wanted to 
raise has do to with 480 funds used for 
the military housing program in Europe. 
There is supposed to be something over 
$50 million of Public Law 480 funds go- 
ing into military housing. 

Mr. ROONEY. This pending amend- 
ment, I may say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia, unfortunately, 
does not encompass that program at all. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Iyield. 

Mr, COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia object to using surplus 
agricultural commodities to pay for 
necessary military housing abroad? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly not; and I do 
not object to selling these commodities; 
I think it ought to be done. But I think 
Congress ought to know what is being 
done and that knowledge should not he 
confined to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture or the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. COOLEY. If I may say so, the 
Committee on Agriculture has nothing to 
do with the negotiations which are made. 

Mr. HARDY. Who does? 

Mr. COOLEY. The President of the 
United States; and the House voted 
that into the law that we are now trying 
to recall. We gave him the authority to 
do that and he has been doing it. 
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Mr. HARDY. That is exactly what I 
have been complaining about. I think it 
is time Congress got back some of its re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman from 
Virginia will vote for my amendment 
we will get some of it back, I submit. 

Mr. HARDY. I will tell the gentleman 
that I will vote for his amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, the gentleman 
and I are together on that. 

Mr. ROONEY. With regard to the 
colloquy had between the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Morano] and the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.rey] in which something was said or 
inquired about a limit on the amount of 
funds that must be expended before they 
are required to come back to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, my amend- 
ment provides that none of these Pub- 
lic Law 480 funds may be expended by 
the President or the administration for 
financing international educational ex- 
change activities and for financing the 
translation, publication, and distribution 
of books and periodicals or for USIA un- 
less section 1415 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1953, is strictly adhered 
to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Rooney: In the proviso con- 
tained in section 104 before the words “sub- 
section (a)” insert: “And for financing any 
program set forth in this bill.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this simply makes the Rooney 
amendment all inclusive instead of 
limiting it to the three purposes desig- 
nated in his amendment. 

On page 8 of the committee report you 
will see set out in table 3 the various 
purposes listed for which these counter- 
part funds that are generated may be 
spent. You will notice that they are in 
very general terms. 

The sole purpose of my amendment is 
to make ail of these expenditures of 
counterpart funds subject to the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missuuri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I just want to be sure 
I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. I understood the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
applied to only a limited portion of the 
funds that would be generated under this 
legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I regret to 
say that my amendment is subject to the 
same limitation. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman would 
broaden it so as to cover all of the funds 
which are contained in the bill I would 
feel better about it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I may say 
to the gentleman that I had thought the 
Appropriations Committee itself was 
going to prepare such a broad amend- 
ment. I regret to say that such an 
amendment has not been prepared, so I 
am broadening the Rooney amendment 
as best I can in the limited time I have 
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and wanting the amendment to be ac- 
curate. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Ishould like to briefly 
explain my position in regard to this. 
When we had this pending bill on the 
floor previously, I believe it was on June 
4th last, at which time the present speak- 
er, the gentleman from New York made 
@ point of order to the entire bill, that 
point of order was made following the re- 
jection by a vote of 103 to 45, of an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York which was similar to the 
pending substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. Having been de- 
feated in that effort on June 4th last, I 
am now in the position where I am will- 
ing to settle for what I can get and to 
salvage as much control by the Congress 
and taxpayers as I can. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I appreci- 
ate the position of the gentleman from 
New York and I commend him for the 
fight he has conducted. I am hoping 
that since that debate the House has 
had an opportunity to think about this a 
little more and to understand the full 
extent of what we have been doing in the 
past and what we should be doing at the 
present time. It may be that the House 
is not yet ready to take over, as I call it, 
its responsibilities, fiscal responsibilities, 
in these areas. 

I want to direct my attention to what 
I have termed the specious argument of 
the proponents of this bill who say this 
will interfere with the disposal of these 
agricultural products. As I stated 
previously, I am the last one who would 
want to interfere with that program be- 
cause I happen to feel that the trouble 
that is generated in our agricultural 
economy today is largely the result of 
these large surpluses and any program 
that we can get within reason that will 
further the disposition of these agricul- 
tural surpluses will be to the benefit of 
agriculture generally. ButIsubmit that 
any understanding of the authorization 
and appropriation procedure for any 
subject would indicate that this could 
not possibly interfere with the contracts 
that we are talking about that might be 
entered into with a foreign country. 
Any time the Committee on Appropria- 
tions appropriates money that may be 
spent the agency that has that money 
then goes out and lets contracts. It has 
ample authority to let a contract and to 
write the details and work the thing out. 
There is no limitation on the power of an 
executive agency to contract and to work 
out the deal necessary under any appro- 
priation. To argue that it is just shows 
a lack of understanding of the appro- 
priation procedures of the House. For 
the life of me, I cannot understand such 
an argument and if there were any 
validity to such an argument why was 
that not discussed and presented in the 
Committee on Agriculture hearings or 
report? Certainly, to anyone experi- 
enced with Federal appropriations it is 
clear that could not ke the effect. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for the Rooney 
amendment and I am surprised to note 
that apparently so many Members of 
the House seem to have forgotten the 
original purposes of this law. The 
House and the Congress certainly are 
fully aware of the importance of the 
subject we are now discussing. This 
business of subjecting these appropria- 
tions, these transfers and these expendi- 
tures to the scrutiny of the Appropria- 
tions Committee is not anything new. 
You would think that somebody has just 
made a great discovery. 

The fact is that in the law itself, sec- 
tion 104, we refer to section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 
1953 and that act subjects to the scrutiny 
of the Appropriations Committee all 
transactions involving currencies and 
credit. 

Now, section 4 says: 

Notwithstanding section 1415 of the sup- 
plemental act of 1953 or any other provision 
of law, the President may use or enter into 
agreements with friendly nations or organi- 
zations of nations to use the foreign curren- 
cies which accrue under this act for one or 
more of the following purposes. 


And then it enumerates the purposes 
for which the President can use the 
funds. Then there is a proviso which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] seeks to amend. The proviso 
reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That section 1415 of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1953 
shall apply to all foreign currencies used for 
grants under subsections (d) and (e) and 
for payment of necessary obligations in- 
volving grants under subsection (f) and to 
not less than 10 per centum of the foreign 
currencies which accrue under this title: 
Provided, however, The President is author- 
ized to waive such applicability of section 
1415 in any case where he determines that 
it would be inappropriate or inconsistent 
with the purposes of this act. 


Certainly we knew what we were doing 
when we adopted the law. Now, this is 
no new discovery made by any of you 
gentlemen who have apparently restud- 
ied the law which has been operation 
and which has operated so well and so 
successfully in past years. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I have not restudied 
it or anything, but some years ago I was 
instrumental in putting section 1415 
into the law. Now, why is it that you 
want it waived? All it does is ask for 
an accounting. 

Mr. COOLEY. It has already been 
waived. 

Mr. RABAUT. Why was it ever 
waived? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know. 

Mr. RABAUT. Did the department 
give any excuse for waiving it? 

Mr. COOLEY. There are a thousand 
reasons why it was waived. 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, give me some of 
them. 

Mr. COOLEY. In the first place, here 
we are with our warehouses bulging with 
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food and fiber running out of our ears, 
and we decided, in deliberate fashion, to 
use these commodities to aid the people 
of other lands and at the same time not 
only to build up friendship but to build 
up the economies of other countries. 
And, we had great confidence in the 
President of the United States, and we 
gave him the authority—this is not any 
appropriation act, I reiterate that—we 
gave him the authority to use these 
commodities in certain ways; that is, he 
could sell them for dollars; he could sell 
them for foreign currencies; he could 
exchange them for strategic materials; 
he could make grants; he could make 
loans. And, we also added specifically 
the things that the President could do, 
and he has done that. And, I stand 
here as a Democrat still reiterating that 
I have faith in the President, and I am 
proud of the fact that this program has 
been remarkably free from skulduggery 
and crookedness; at least, I have not 
heard of any. And, if anybody has any 
complaint to level at the way the pro- 
gram has been administered, let him 
stand up now and say so. 

I do want to say this for the Admin- 
istrator. When this bill was being con- 
sidered in our committee, the committee 
room was packed and jammed with peo- 
ple who came there to testify in behalf 
of an extension. Before closing the 
hearing I asked the question: Is there 
a single witness here now who wants to 
appear in opposition to this law or who 
wants to offer an amendment to this 
law? Not one stood up and not one 
came forward. Now, if the gentleman 
from Missouri wants to say that he is 
opposed to the act, I yield to him for the 
purpose of saying so. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
rising in opposition to the act. As I 
have already stated, I think the act is a 
sound one and a good one, with this ex- 
ception. I do rise in answer to your 
challenge as to whether or not this 
money has been spent wisely. ‘ 

Mr. COOLEY. I have not said it was 
spent wisely. I said it was spent like 
Congress intended it should be spent. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not 
think Congress intended it should be 
spent unwisely. I think Congress in- 
tended that it should be spent wisely 
and economically. And, I submit the 
whole trouble with these foreign-aid 
programs comes from the fact that there 
has been so much unwise and uneconom- 
ical spending that the people are 
aroused and want the Congress to look 
into the matter. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is now 
making a speech. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am an- 
swering the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. COOLEY. What is the question? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Your ques- 
tion was: Is anyone willing to rise and 
say this money was not spent wisely? 

Mr. COOLEY. I did not ask any such 
question as that. I asked if there was 
anybody opposed to the bill, let him rise 
and say so. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I just say to 
the gentleman he should read his words 
again. 
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Mr. COOLEY. If I did, I will strike 
it out of this RECORD, that all of the 
money has been spent wisely and well 
spent. I said the President has, in re- 
markable fashion, carried out the intent 
and the purpose of this act. If you can 
‘point out one variation from the au- 
thority—— 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man said crookedness and skulduggery. 

Mr. COOLEY. I said that it was free 
from crookedness and skulduggery, so 
far as I know and so far as the members 
of the committee know. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, perhaps we 
can agree on this point. So far as the 
disposal of agricultural products is con- 
cerned, that has been good, but I have 
not been directing my attention to that. 
I have said that that part of the pro- 
gram, in my judgment, is excellent and 
in no way do I want to interfere with 
that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me say to my 
friend that he is not only interfering 
with it, but he is going absolutely to 
destroy this program. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is the 
issue that the gentleman ought to dis- 
cuss. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am going to discuss 
the issue right now. If the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, you might as well 
scuttle this whole program and do away 
with it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Why? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will tell you why. 
The President is charged by the act with 
the responsibility of negotiating these 
agreements in good faith with these for- 
eign governments, working out the de- 
tails of these complicated contracts. 

`- Under the proposed amendment, then he 
would have to bring them back and sub- 
mit them to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Then the Committee on Ap- 
propriations could veto the agreement 
or amend the agreement or modify it. 
Then it would have to be brought back 
to the floor of the House and then it 
would have to be taken over to the other 
body. That is exactly what would hap- 
pen. Does that leave the President much 
authority to make an agreement? And 
that is what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] wants done with the 
items with which he is dealing; and with 
those items I am in agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to talk about 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York. That amendment would 
amend the section that I just read a 
moment ago. Actually it is a proviso, 
and we can live with this amended pro- 

_viso. But if you subject these thirty- or 
forty-odd international agreements to 
the scrutiny of the committees of Con- 
gress, of the House and of the Senate, you 
know and I know that no more agree- 
ments would be consummated; you know 
and I know that no more surplus com- 
modities would be disposed of. 

You say maybe that you do not agree 
with me. There is one item dealing with 
exchange students and information. We 
have already taken care of that. There 
are certain obligations in the proviso and 
I think the House should be willing to 
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include the 2 items that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] has 
in mind because it is easy to see that if 
you have 2 or 3 committees appropriat- 
ing funds for exchange programs or in- 
formation programs you might very well 
have duplication. 

Here we do provide in this bill that 
section 1415 of the act of 1953 shall apply 
to all foreign currencies used for grants 
under. subsections (d) and (e) and for 
payment of United States obligations in- 
volving grants under subsection (f) and 
to not less than 10 percent of the 
foreign currencies which accrue under 
this title. 

Now we know what these funds are to 


.be used for; it is not a detailed break- 


down, but it shows what has become of 
$2,079,000,000. It shows that for the 
common defense we have spent through 
the use of these currencies the equivalent 
of $241,012,000; for the payment of 
United States obligations abroad the 
equivalent of $515 million plus. 

The gentleman from Virginia com- 
plained that it has not been broken down 
into detail. I will say to the gentleman 
that if he wants any detailed informa- 
tion why does he not request it be fur- 
nished to him by the Department? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. To start with, I do not 
think that the list the gentleman has 
there says that those funds have been 
used for those purposes. They say that 
it is planned to use it for those purposes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Both used or planned 
to be used. 

Mr. HARDY. There is a great deal 
of difference, I will say to the gentleman, 
between the two. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he can tell the Commit- 
tee how much in terms of counterpart 
dollar equivalent still is available and 
unexpended as of now. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not certain, but 
I think a very small part of it is unobli- 
gated. I cannot understand what all 
this excitement is about at the last min- 
ute when we have been talking about 
Public Law 480 for 2 or 3 years and now 
certain gentlemen come in and complain 
that we do not have this broken down 
in detail. To break it down into detail 
as the gentleman desires it, we would 
have to furnish him with copies of all 
the numerous contracts that have been 
entered into with all of these govern- 
ments. I can get those for him. I have 
some of them here with me. 

Mr. HARDY. Let me make this ob- 
servation: I will say to the gentleman 
that the reason I am in here discussing 
the matter now is that in recent months 
I have had an opportunity to do a little 
study on the application of funds gen- 
erated by Public Law 480. This is the 
first time the bill has been before the 
House since then. 

Mr. COOLEY. It has been before our 
committee. 

Mr. HARDY. Of course it has. Is the 
gentleman attempting to stand up in 
this House and say we have not made 
any mistakes? 

Mr. COOLEY. I have not said that. 

Mr. HARDY. We have made mistakes 


_ when we have voted on legislation; and, 
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frankly, I think we could have improved 
this legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not see how the 
gentleman can read into my remarks 
the fact that I have said that all of this 
money was well and wisely spent, nor 
have I said that no mistakes have been 
made. But I do say it comes with ill 
grace when the gentleman from Virginia 
comes to the floor of the House and 
wants to subject all of these agreements 
to the scrutiny of Congress and the 
scrutiny of the committees of Congress 
after the program has operated so well 
so far. 

We are building military housing in 
France right now, and we are paying for 
it largely with the surplus commodities 
we have in our storage warehouses. 
Would you rather use dollars or would 
you rather use commodities? I prefer 
to use these commodities. They have 
had some three-way transactions, tri- 
angular transactions involving two or 
more countries. In that way we have 
gotten rid of some of the surplus com- 
modities, and in exchange for them we 
have gotten some advantages which in- 
ure to the mutual benefit of all of the 
people of this country and the security 
of our people. 

To adopt this amendment will be fatal 
to this program. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly in 
accord with the amendment offered by 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] because it simply 
corrects a situation which should be 
corrected and makes the operation of 
the law that much simpler. I am unal- 
terably opposed, however, to the substi- 
tute amendment because in effect it 
would destroy Public Law 480. 

One thing that some of the proponents 
of this amendment have failed to realize 
is the basic purpose of Public Law 480. 
Right in the beginning of the act we say 
that Public Law 480 is adopted to make 
maximum efficient use of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in furtherance of 
the farm policy of the United States. 
That is the thing we must bear in mind 
when we discuss any amendments to this 
act. We passed a law, a very good law, a 
law which has won for us many friends 
throughout the world. We placed cer- 
tain limitations in that law. We said 
just how our counterpart funds were to 
be used. We placed the best interests of 
the United States into all of those limi- 
tations. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The gentleman feels 
that in furtherance of our foreign policy 
it is advisable for Congress to support 
Communist regimes which do not repre- 
sent the will of the people but rather 
represent the dictates of the Kremlin? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I certainly do not. I 
intend to touch upon that in a moment, 
but for the time being let me say that 
the person best equipped to make an 
agreement in relation to other countries, 
whether we like it or not, is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He alone has 
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adequate information. Certainly no 
Member of Congress and no committee 
of Congress can legislate for the United 
States and can make an agreement 
which will be satisfactory to the world 
and to these particular countries. 

For that reason, I have examined 
many agreements which were signed un- 
der Public Law 480. I noticed a little 
difference in all of them. Our agree- 
ment with India was a little bit differ- 
ent. Our agreement with Israel was a 
little bit different. The agreement we 
recently signed with Poland was a little 
bit different. I think that is what the 
gentleman from Ohio had in mind in 
this agreement with Poland. Am I cor- 
rect about that? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes. I expect to take 
the floor for a few minutes to discuss it. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I intend to discuss that 
and I welcome this opportunity to dis- 
cuss that very phase. There is no one 
who has done more to oppose commu- 
nism than the person now addressing you. 
I have fought communism in war and 
in peace to the utmost of my ability. 
No doubt many others have done much 
to fight communism, but certainly I have 
never shied away from doing my share 
in that respect. Surely I would never in 
the slightest way do anything to help 
communism. When you are dealing 
with Poland, however, you are not aid- 
ing communism; on the contrary, I feel 
you are helping to destroy communism 
because the people of Poland have been 
bred and born in freedom. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I certainly agree with 
that statement and wish to commend 
the gentleman from New York for mak- 
ing it. I am in thorough accord with 
his conclusion with regard to Poland and 
the valiant Polish people and shall sup- 
port the proposed sale and loan to the 
deserving Polish people under the pro- 
visions of the surplus agricultural com- 
modities program. However, I want 
it understood that my mind has not 
changed with regard to Tito and his Red 
atheistic dictatorship in Yugoslavia. I 
opposed the first Yugoslav loan almost 
10 years ago and have since each year 
consistently opposed all military and 
economic aid to his Communist regime. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Inconnection with the 
limitation of the use of the funds and 
the present situation that the adminis- 
tration is in, I would like to read from 
this letter from the Department of State. 
It is one short paragraph: 

You will note that the text of an agree- 
ment for the sale to Poland of some $46 mil- 
lion of agricultural commodities was drawn 
up during the discussion but will not be 
‘signed at this time. Signature of this agree- 
ment would commit funds which still await 
authorization by the Congress in the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 6974, to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 


That clearly indicates they have run 
out of funds at this point. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to read a brief statement. When we 
talk about communism and what others 
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feel about communism, let me tell you 
that one of the greatest victims of com- 
munism in Poland, without a doubt, was 
Cardinal Wyszynski. I would like to 
read to you an excerpt from a statement 
he recently made to American reporters. 
This is what Cardinal Wyszynski said: 

People in your press are also wondering 
whether help should be offered to Poland or 
not. When you look at your child, which is 
sick, do you stop to think whether you 
should help it or not? When you see your 
mother in distress do you pause to think it 
over, to consider whether it would be polite 
ically advisable for you to help her? Dear- 
est children: Do not commit this terrible mis- 
take of refusing, for various political fancies, 
of refusing assistance, bread, and kindness to 
those who are in such great need of assist- 
ance, bread, and kindness. 


May I say that this is wholly in the 
spirit of the Polish people. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I only have another 
half minute, but I cannot deny my col- 
league, the gentlewoman from New York, 
some of that time. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I thank 
the gentleman. If the gentleman is so 
interested in these surpluses being given 
to the Polish people, why does he not 
introduce a resolution to give a certain 
amount of surpluses to the Polish people. 
In that way we can be sure that the 
Polish people will receive these surpluses. 

Mr. ANFUSO. May I say to my very 
distinguished colleague from New York, 
who is a most able legislator and who I 
know is sincere in everything she says 
and does, that the agreement which we 
signed with Poland does exactly that. 
We have provided in that agreement not 
only for the sales of surpluses which will 
give us the necessary money to use coun- 
terpart funds in that country, but we 
have also provided that our charitable 
agencies, such as the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, can work in Poland. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. That is 
not correct. The terms of the sale of 
surpluses to the Gomulka government 
forbid such distribution by any agency 
and even prohibit any check on the dis- 
tribution. It was my Subcommittee on 
Europe of Foreign Affairs Committee 
which heard the terms of the negotia- 
tions. I will support a gift of surpluses 
to the Polish people to be distributed by 
any charitable agency, but this does not 
do that. Have you seen all the agree- 
ments? 

Mr. ANFUSO. Yes, I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. ANFUSO 
was permitted to continue for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ANFUSO. I have received the 
copy of the agreement from the State 
Department. I have seen the release 
made by the State Department, and I 
now want to quote from the release of 
the Polish economic delegation. They 
issued a statement which to me was ex- 
tremely interesting and showed their 
willingness to cooperate. I want to read 
to you the last two paragraphs: 

4. I am convinced that apart from the eco- 
nomic negotiations which have just been 
completed, public opinion in both countries 
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received with satisfaction the news that 
voluntary aid organizations, as for instance 
CARE and American Relief for Poland, will 
be able to resume their activities with respect 
to Poland. 

5. The recently published decision of the 
Polish Government’s reducing or abolishing 
customs duties in Poland for most goods sent 
in gift parcels from abroad will greatly facil- 
itate this form of assistance given by Poles 
living all over the world, especially in the 
United States, to their relatives in Poland. 


I do not know whether you get the 
significance of that, but it is now per- 
mitted for Poles throughout America to 
send gift parcels free, duty free, into 
Poland direct, which will be a person-to- 
person deal. It will indicate to those 
Polish people how we feel here in Amer- 
ica, how people of Polish extraction feel 
and, particularly, that America remains 
the land of freedom. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ANFUSO. If I had time I would 
be glad to. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I will take 
my own time. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

To me this is a very fine piece of leg- 
islation and I think it will be the best 
investment the United States has ever 
made. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and the substi- 
tute close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to make 
any remarks on this bill extend- 
ing Public Law 480. We had, I thought, 
a fairly thorough discussion of this piece 
of legislation some 2 weeks ago, but 
I would like to associate myself with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. AnFrusol, 
a member of our committee. While he 
represents a consumer area, he also rep- 
resents agriculture, because all the con- 
suming areas live on the products of 
agriculture. 

Let me say I am one who thinks abso- 
lutely that this is the finest program for 
the disposal of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts that has been proposed by any Con- 
gress. To me this carries with it the 
germ of the solution of the farm surplus 
problem. 

The question, I think, bases itself on 
one simple fact: Do you want to turn 
the farm machinery off that produces 
these surplus crops, and bankrupt the 
farmer; or would you rather do some 
real tough, hard work at the top in the 
matter of the disposal of surpluses? 

This House has now decided that the 
job is the disposal of surpluses, and we 
have had all this study made by the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Another thing that must be remem- 
bered in agricultural production is fear 
of what might happen should we have 
extensive droughts in this country simi- 
lar to what some of us have experienced 
in the West in the last few years. 

Mr. Chairman, with a population of 
over 170 million people in taese United 
States, a general drought over the en- 
tire country would certainly place us in 
a bad situation. That is what might - 
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happen unless you support in some way 
or somehow the disposition of our sur- 
pluses when we have them. Our com- 
mittee decided that there were three 
ways to do this. You could barter them 
away, you could trade them. You could 
trade them for currency, or you could 
give them away in distressed areas of 
whatsoever nature, domestic or foreign. 
Of course, we decided as a Congress we 
would do it through the Department of 
Agriculture, by way of Pubiic Law 480. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Did not the gentle- 
man overlook the first way, which is to 
sell them for dollars? 

Mr. HILL. I did not overlcok that for 
a minute. I did not think jt was neces- 
sary to mention that. You cannot sell 
for dollars in foreign countries, and the 
gentleman knows that better than I do. 
You could no more sell the surplus wheat 
or cotton for dollars than you could fly 
to the moon with a model T Ford. What 
we must do is to dispose of these sur- 
pluses at the best advantage, and we 
must put all of our power behind dis- 
posing of them. 

One of the ways to dispose of them 
would be to trade these surpluses for the 
money of other countries. If you were 
to attempt to trade on the basis of the 
dollar, you will get no trade. Our com- 
mittee decided, and the House supported 
us, and rightly so, that we would trade 
for the currency of the other countries 
under whatever the plan might be and 
that the other country would accept, even 
to the extent of trading for the currency 
of more than one country in a 2- or 
3-way trade. We could use even 
2 or 3 countries in the disposition of 
thousands and thousands of dollars 
worth of surplus farm products every 
day, not only by the amount of money 
we spend for storage but through de- 
struction of the article itself on account 
of deterioration. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have received in- 
formation to the effect that since the in- 
ception of the program we have had 87 
agreements and that these agreements 
have been with 30 countries. Does not 
the gentleman agree with me that if we 
adopt the substitute we might as well 
disband the program entirely? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. I am sure the 
amendment was offered in the very best 
of faith, but we are pleading with you 
this afternoon to help in disposing of our 
surpluses so that we can go along and 
keep our farm machinery in motion and 
still continue to produce surpluses. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and I say that anyone who 
gets up in the well of this House and 
finds fault with the surpluses that the 
God-given power of production has given 
us is doing a great disservice to the coun- 
try, a disservice that cannot be repaired. 
That is a factual statement. We should 
be happy that we have surplus wheat, 
we should be happy that we have sur- 
plus fats and oils. Incidentally fats and 
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oils have not been mentioned, yet the 
Secretary of Agriculture has done the 
finest job in the disposition of fats and 
oils of any surplus product. It has not 
been mentioned. Why? Because fats 
and oil deteriorate faster than other 
farm products. He has also done a great 
job in the disposition of butter. I men- 


tion that only to indicate that we must. 


spend our time disposing of our sur- 
pluses. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall go along with 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] but 
let us not go further than that. I plead 
with you this afternoon with all the sin- 
cerity at my command that the farmer 
is in a perilous situation. Listen to the 
cottongrowers who appear before our 
committee; come over there and listen 
to the wheat producers who appear be- 
fore our committee. Let us not this 
afternoon cripple the finest program for 
the disposition of farm surpluses that 
has ever been proposed to this Congress. 
I hope you will be cautious in accepting 
amendments that would destroy the very 
basis of the act that we are discussing 
and which has been doing a great job 
in the disposition of all surpluses 
through the Department of Agriculture 
in a very magnificent and excellent 
manner. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid we have 
gotten off to chasing rabbits when we 
have big game involved this afternoon. 
We are discussing one of the most im- 
portant of the agricultural programs 
that we have ever had before us and one 
of the very few that has been working. 
The question has been raised whether 
we are going to continue a program that 
has been successful, a program that has 
moved agricultural commodities. Those 
who have been sniping at this program 
have said, “Oh, yes; I am in favor of it 
but.” These “butters” are just about 
butting out of the law the one great 
agricultural disposal program that has 
worked. 

This Public Law 480 has moved a 
whole lot of agricultural commodities. 
It has not hurt anybody. It is moving 
surplus more cheaply than any other of 
our export programs have been moving 
them. We have got some programs that 
run into tremendous amounts of money 
new. We are moving cotton, we are 
moving wheat, and we are moving some 
other commodities at tremendous prices. 
Do you know, we are putting an export 
subsidy of 80 to 90 cents on every bushel 
of wheat moving out of the United 
States? Do you know we are putting an 
export subsidy of $71 for every bale of 
cotton that is moving out of the United 
States except through Public Law 480? 

Why should we come in here and find 
some tricky reason for opposing a pro- 
gram that has been so successful? We 
are told we are stepping on somebody’s 
jurisdiction. We find more evidence 
that somebody is afraid that their com- 
mittee is going to be overlooked; some- 
body who is afraid that the legislation 
is not going to be referred to them. 
Well, row, I do not care who it is re- 
ferred to as long as you carry on the 
program. But, it is an agricultural pro- 
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gram and it seems logical that it should 
come out of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and when the program was expir- 
ing, it seemed logical that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture should be the one to- 
extend it. And, that is what the Speaker 
thought, for he sent the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. That is what the 
Parliamentarian thought, because he ap- 
proved sending the bill to the Committee 
on Agriculture and not somewhere else. 

This bill does not make any ap- 
propriations. Oh, no; Mr. WHuHITTEN’s 
committee had to make an appropriation 
and you did make one to start out with. 
You are providing the money for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, to ac- 
quire these commodities. That was an 
appropriation. -You made an appropri- 
ation, and you cannot appropriate the 
Same money 3 or 4 times. 

All we have done in this connection is 
that we have used money that came out 
of the Committee on Appropriations. It 
was for $3 billion. We have had the 
appropriation. The committee has ap- 
propriated the money in the regular or- 
der. We have spent that money just as 
the Committee on Appropriations said 
it should be spent, to support prices and 
to buy these commodities, and the 
United States Government acquired 
title to these commodities. Having ac- 
quired title to them and having no 
domestic market for them and finding 
that we can only subsidize them in ex- 
port at fantastic figures, we thought that 
it would be sound to sell these commodi- 
ties to people who could buy them with 
their own currencies. But, people can- 
not buy American commodities simply 
by giving their own currencies with no 
limitation upon the use of that cur- 
rency. That is the point so many of us 
overlook. 

We are inclined to think of this 
simply in terms of the individual. If I 
owe a debt, I have no right to tell the 
creditor how he shall spend the money 
that I pay him. No. But, it oftentimes 
makes a difference as an individual if 
you are making a deal with somebody 
else how he is going to use the property 
or how he is going to collect his debt. 
So, these nations that buy from us under 
Public Law 480 pay the full price. They 
do not buy at bargain rates. They are 
paying the full world market price in 
their currencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, we have extended 
time for every one of the members of 
the committee, and then we have the 
chairman of the committee propose to 
shut off debate. I would just like to have 
a little understanding that if we are 
going to have 5 minutes time, I with- 
draw my objection. I would like to take 
5 minutes on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the substitute. 
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Mr. Chairman, first I want to 
address my remarks to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] who 
has spoken on this bill and said that we 
are going to ruin it if we insist upon 
the Appropriations Committee passing 
on these agreements. That is the last 
thing that happens in these agreements. 
The Appropriations Committee does not 
pass on the agreements. They have 
nothing to do with the making of the 
agreements. The only thing that is 
done is, after these funds are generated 
by the agreements, after the whole thing 
has been accomplished, after your deal 
is over, then the manner in which the 
funds are used comes to the Appropria- 
tions Committee for approval. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is the question of 
bringing them back to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. BOW. But not for the approval 
of the agreements at all. That has 
never been done. We do this in every 
appropriation that has to do with coun- 
terpart funds; that is, we do not consider 
the agreements themselves, but we con- 
sider the use of the funds generated 
under the agreements. 

I want to say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poacre], who accuses some of 
of us of being selfish in this program, of 
trying to ruin the program by what we 
are doing that I am interested in the 
program and that I believe in it. I will 
say to the gentleman from Texas that I 
am interested particularly because of my 
dairy people. My dairy people are con- 
sidered in this program. Oh, yes, in the 
worldwide markets for dairy products, 
which I represent, there is $25 million in 
this program. But I am looking at the 
chart, and for tobacco, although for my 
dairy products there is only $25 million, 
for the United Kingdom alone, for 
tobacco, there is $27 million. And for 
cotton $377 million, while for my dairy 
products there is $25 million. Selfish? 
For rice, $142 million; and for my dairy 
products $25 million. 

I say to the gentleman from Texas that 
I am sincere when I say that I believe in 
this program. And if I thought that this 
amendment would ruin this program I 
would not support it. But knowing the 
manner in which these things are han- 
dled by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, knowing that we have nothing to 
do whatsoever with the making of the 
contract or the disposal of the goods—I 
do not believe it will affect the contracts 
in any manner whatsoever but will pro- 
tect us from the misuse of the counter- 
part funds which are generated under 
them. 

You are going to have one bill come 
to the floor of this House before long 
concerning which I believe many Mem- 
bers of this House are going to be glad 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
gives consideration to the use of the 
counterpart funds. In that, one country 
being involved, there is an item turning 
over to an organization within the 
United States, for the use of a private 
organization, certain counterpart funds. 
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Mr. Chairman, I say to you again that 
I appreciate the $25 million for my dairy 
products; and I am sure that the rice 
and the cotton and the tobacco people 
and the fats-and-oils people with their 
large sums are also appreciative of this 
law. I shall support it. But I think we 
ought to check on the use of these funds 
generated under the contracts, not the 
contracts themselves. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man says that this amendment would not 
interfere with the making of the con- 
tract. 

Mr. BOW. Yes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The very 
heart of the program is in the making of 
the contract wherein we agree to cer- 
tain uses of the money before the coun- 
try involved can afford to spend the 
money for our surplus commodities. 

Mr. BOW. Ido not know whether the 
gentleman has read any of these agree- 
ments or not. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Yes; I have. 

Mr. BOW. The agreements provide 
that the funds shall be used for educa- 
tional, scientific, cultural programs, and 
so forth. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
that. 

Mr. BOW. But they do not spell out 
the specific instance in which these funds 
shall be used, but merely refer to the 
large field in which they may be used. 
That is the way the contracts are writ- 
ten. We are limited to them. When it 
comes before the committee, if they are 
in that field, we are limited to that and 
we cannot have these funds used any 
place else. But I think the gentleman 
will agree with me when some of these 
bills come before you that you will find 
that there are certain times that these 
funds are used for purposes within the 
agreement which are not in the best 
interests of the United States. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. But the coun- 
try buying the surplus commodities could 
not afford to spend their currencies and 
make purchases unless they were assured 
before making the agreement where the 
money was going to be spent. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman mean 
on these specific projects? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
cific projects. 

Mr.BOW. Is thatin the contracts? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. It is in the 
agreement of purchase. 

Mr. BOW. The agreement of pur- 
chase covers a broad range. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, any proposal to give 
aid to or sell agricultural products to 
the satellite countries raises a number 
of basic policy questions. Among them 
is our relationship to the people of those 
unhappy countries and how that rela- 
tionship might be effected by the giving 
of such aid. Another is our relation- 
ship to the Communist regimes which 
control and exploit the people of those 
countries and what effect our giving aid 
might have upon the stability and ten- 
ure of those Communist regimes. 


Yes; I know 


On the spe- 
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It is a well-accepted fact that we want 
to do everything possible to help the 
people who are held within the ruthless 
grip of communism and where feasible, 
to lift some of the heavy burden which 
has been placed upon them by the Rus- 
sian leaders of the Communist con- 
spiracy. Up until a few years ago, our 
basic policy had been to seek a return of 
individual liberty and national independ- 
ence for each of those countries without 
any strings attached to that policy. 
Somewhat recently, however, that policy 
has been watered down by the present 
administration through its support of 
evolution, peaceful coexistence, and 
turning its back upon the patriots of 
Hungary who determined that revolu-. 
tion was the only way they could get rid 
of their exploiters. Since the Hungarian 
revolution and the great disappointment 
our inability to act has brought to all 
the people behind the Iron Curtain, great 
care must be taken to measure every 
Government activity that would conceiv- 
ably affect those people. Now more than 
ever before the people behind the Iron 
Curtain will be watching with intense 
interest our every move in order to de- 
termine whether all hope for political 
assistance from the Free World has been 
lost. 

On the question of our relationship 
with the regimes behind the Communist 
Iron Curtain, we must make it clear to 
the people they enslave and exploit that 
we only tolerate such Communist re- 
gimes in order to keep a lifeline into the 
people. If we do anything which helps 
the regimes stabilize their position or 
which takes the pressure off any regime, 
we will, in effect, be telling the enslaved 
people behind the Iron Curtain that the 
leaders of our Government have entered 
into a status quo agreement with the 
Russians whereby the Russians will be 
allowed to keep under their domination 
all the countries within the Communist 
empire. If we fail to take precautions 
in this respect, we can severely damage 
the hopes and aspirations of those mil- 
lions of people who were once free and 
independent and who today are suffering 
martyrdom for the cause of freedom. 

It is for these reasons that I oppose 
aid to the so-cailed satellites merely for 
the sake of giving aid. But for these 
same reasons, I strongly favor aid to 
those countries provided it is conditional 
aid. By “conditional aid” I mean using 
our surplus agricultural commodities as 
a means of strengthening our bond of 
friendship with the people under Com- 
munist domination and weakening the 
control of the Communist regimes which 
today prevent those countries from being 
bona fide members of the family of na-. 
tions. As an example of the conditions 
which should attach to any aid to the 
satellite people, I urge the following: 

First. We must not allow any of our 
surplus food to be sold to the people of 
any Communist regime. To do so will 
only revive the economies of those coun- 
tries and thereby strengthen the hand of 
the Communist regime. And food that 
we give to those Communist regimes 
must be distributed without charge to all 
the people without any discrimination 
whatever. 
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Second. If surplus cotton is to be given 
or bartered with the Communist regimes, 
a restriction should be put upon the end 
use of the products produced from our 
surplus cotton. Our surplus cotton 
must be turned exclusively into the man- 
ufacture of clothing and other house- 
hold articles needed by the people of the 
satellite countries. None of the manu- 
factured products should be sold for 
export. Obviously no military garments 
or equipment should be manufactured 
with our surplus cotton. 

Third. United States observers must 
be permitted into each recipient country 
and given free access to all areas of that 
country. I would prefer that Americans 
who trace their origins back to the re- 
cipient country and who have a fluency 
in that language be chosen as observers. 
Such an arrangement would go a very 
long way toward preventing favoritism 
and manipulation by the Communist 
regime and in any case provide a reason- 
able means for the American people to 
know whether or not the people of the 
recipient countries really benefited from 
our surplus agricultural commodities. 

Too much has been said about the pos- 
sibility of splitting off the Communist 
regime of the so-called satellite states 
from their Russian masters. There has 
been too much theorizing on this subject 
and a seeming refusal on the part of 
some of our policymakers tu face up to 
the hard, cold facts. If, as is claimed, 
the Communist regimes in the satellite 
states want their independence from 
Moscow and want to ease the burden of 
the people they exploit, then there 
‘should be no objection on their part to 
the very simple ccnditions which I rec- 
commend be attached. If, on the other 
hand, the Communist regimes refuse to 
accept these conditions, a clear test case 
will have been made and the responsibil- 
ity for keeping American aid from the 
oppressed people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain will be squarely placed. It is about 
time that we had a real test on the so- 
called breakoff policy before support of 
such a policy breaks us. 

' The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. What are we discussing at the 
present time, the substitute amendment 
or the general provisions of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending 
amendment is a substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Curtis] to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROONEY]. 

Mr. BECKER. Then, may we proceed 
in order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee is 
proceeding in order. 

Mr. BECKER. I have heard a general 
discussion of the bill, but not on the 
provisions of the substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair assumes 
that gentlemen have been speaking in 
order since there was no objection. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
can assure the House that I will stay 
directly on the point involved. I think 
we have gone far afield. An amend- 
ment was introduced by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] which 
limited these funds in two items. The 
amendment introduced by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] would 
have limited all of these funds and re- 
turn the counterpart funds contained in 
this bill to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions before any expenditure could be 
made. I think there has been this mis- 
apprehension by those who are seeking 
to put this back in the Committee on 
Appropriations after it has already been 
appropriated once, and that is that they 
are assuming this is foreign aid or for- 
eign assistance. It is not. This bill is 
an agricultural trade development bill 
and that is the title of it. That is what 
it means. And that is the character 
of the program in the past 3 years it 
has been in effect. If we attempt to 
cripple this law with all kinds of limita- 
tions as to how this money may be spent 
and by providing that the Chief Execu- 
tive may not enter into these agree- 
ments except, in effect, after he comes 
back to the Board of Directors and gets 
the approval of the Board of Directors, 
you can see just how far we would get 
with the sale of these surplus goods 
overseas. 

If any of you have ever had any busi- 
ness experience, you know full well that 
if you went out on the circuit to sell 
goods and you said, “Now I cannot make 
this sale to you, but our Board of Direc- 
tors is going to meet again next January 
and I will have to get their approval of 
this sale and I will come back to you then 
with the goods.” You can see just how 
far you would get with the sale. It is 
just that simple. These contracts are 
being executed every month even when 
this Congress is not in session. These 
agreements are being entered into in 
anticipation of delivery months later. 
It is just not feasible to do what the 
Members who have introduced these 
amendments are seeking to do. It is not 
good from our own standpoint for agri- 
cultural trade development and it is not 
good business, in my opinion. 

Do not, however, attempt to cripple 
this act here and now. 

In addition to that, it is my under- 
standing that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has taken into consideration this 
program in making appropriations for 
foreign aid. So may I say that what 
they hope to do is, in effect, being ac- 
complished under the foreign-aid pro- 
gram in that that program is being 
limited in anticipation of what is being 
sold under this program. 

There seems to be a further assump- 
tion on the part of people who have been 
discussing the Curtis amendment that 
foreigners are rushing over here eagerly 
trying to get these goods. We have made 
very few sales that way. Actually, we 
have been in the market trying to sell 
these goods. Further limitations will 
make the program ineffective. It will 
certainly do a great deal of harm, and, 
to say the least, this program will be 
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severely curtailed if you adopt the Cur- 
tis amendment. 

As for the Rooney amendment, I can- 
not see that it will hurt the program 
substantially. I am in favor of the 
Rooney amendment and am going to 
vote for it. The Committee on Agri- 
culture has given me some reasons why 
the Rooney amendment should be sup- 
ported, and I am going to support it; but 
to apply the broad provisions contained 
in this substitute amendment would do 
this program irreparable harm. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] said “it is just as 
Simple as this.” I am going to tell you 
just exactly how simple it is. This House 
is just trying to get back where it be- 
longs. It was in 1952 that the Committee 
on Appropriations discovered that the 
expenditure of these counterpart funds in 
Europe and all over the world, funds be- 
longing to the United States, was not ac- 
countable to anybody. We had a con- 
ference about it in the Deficiency Sub- 
committee at that time and I introduced 
the amendment that is sought to be set 
aside here today. The amendment is 
now known as section 1415 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1953. I want 
you to listen to the reading of this sim- 
ple amendment: 

Sec. 1415. Foreign credits owed to or 
owned by the United States Treasury will 
not be available for expenditure by agencies 
of the United States after June 30, 1953, ex- 
cept as may be provided for annually in ap- 
propriation acts and appropriations for the 
utilization of such credits for purposes au- 
thorized by law are hereby authorized to be 
included in general appropriation acts. 


What does it mean? It means that 
this money is going to be handled like 
any other money that belongs to the 
United States. 

These amendments should be adopted 
to make these moneys just as account- 
able as any other money that belongs to 
the United States. All this talk about 
the security of other people and so on is 
not the real issue. This money is the 
money of the United States Government 
and should not be handled loosely by a 
half dozen different agencies all over the 
world. 

There is no need for argument. This 
money belongs to Uncle Sam; it is his 
money. If it is spent, we want it ac- 
counted for; we want to know where it 
is going. We are willing to spend it. 
We are not against this program and we 
do not want anybody to say: So you are 
against the expenditure of money for 
this person or that group or some other 
group behind the Iron Curtain. That is 
not so at all. All we want is respect for 
the things that we have done in order 
to protect the funds of the American 
taxpayer. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. As I understand it, if 
we pass the simple extension act as it 
now is, there will be a waiver with re- 
spect to that provision the gentleman 


has been discussing? 
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Mr. RABAUT. That is what itis. It 
says, in effect, “We wish to waive section 
1415,” 

Mr. HARDY. If the Rooney amend- 
ment is approved, to what extent will 
that waiver apply? 

Mr. RABAUT. The Rooney amend- 
ment only applies to 2 purposes of 
section 104 of Public Law 480. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri is designed to make sec- 
tion 1415 applicable to all purposes cov- 
ered in section 104. We should pass the 
amendment to take care of every one of 
them. 

Mr. HARDY. May I ask the gentle- 
man, to what extent would the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri 
interfere with the development of these 
program contracts? 

Mr. RABAUT. It would not inter- 
fere to any extent at all unless you 
want to say: Go out and spend it, never 
mind getting advance approval of Con- 
gress for the use of the currencies gen- 
erated. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that these funds do not come under 
the scrutiny of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? Here it is in the budget. 

Mr. RABAUT. They do not come un- 
der the scrutiny of the Appropriations 
Committee as it was intended by this 
House under section 1415 because you 
have the language right in there waiv- 
ing that requirement. 

Mr. COOLEY. It says “notwithstand- 
ing—” 

Mr. RABAUT. “Notwithstanding.” 
That is what I do not like. All the other 
arguments do not affect me but I do 
not want to bypass a fiscal control that 
the House has agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is not the gentleman 
charged with the responsibility of know- 
ing what is in the budget? 

Mr. RABAUT. That is why we have 
section 1415 in the law and that is why 
I do not like it when you say “notwith- 
standing.” 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not saying that. 
I am asking the gentleman about the 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. McCor- 
mack, having assumed the Chair, Mr. 
Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses had come to no resolution thereon. 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF JAPAN INTO THE 
CHAMBER OF THE HOUSE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 

Cormack). The Chair appoints as mem- 

bers of the Committee to escort the 

Prime Minister of Japan into the Cham- 

ber the gentleman from Massachu- 
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setts EMr. McCormack], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GORDON], 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD]. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House will stand in recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 28 min- 
utes p. m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


VISIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY NOBU- 
SUKE KISHI, PRIME MINISTER OF 
JAPAN 
During the recess the following oc- 

curred: 

The Doorkeeper (at 2 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) announced His Excel- 
lency Nobusuke Kishi, Prime Minister of 
Japan. 

The Prime Minister of Japan, escorted 
by the committee of Representatives, 
entered the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and stood at the Clerk’s desk. 
LApplause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
House of Representatives, it gives me 
great pleasure and I deem it a high priv- 
jlege to have the opportunity of pre- 
senting to you the representative of a 
great, and a free people, a people who 
are friendly to the people of the United 
States; and in that friendship we re- 
spond with all the depth of its meaning. 

I take pleasure in presenting to you 
the Prime Minister of Japan. 

The PRIME MINISTER. Mr. Speaker 
and Honorable Members of the House of 
Representatives, Iam deeply grateful for 
your warm reception and cordial wel- 
come. You have accorded me a great 
honor today—the honor of speaking in 
this living citadel of democracy. 

It has been a thrilling experience for 
me to drive up Capitol Hill to this time- 
honored Hall. It is an inspiration to me 
to stand on this rostrum which has wit- 
nessed the evolution of the modern dem- 
ocratic process of government, thus pro- 
viding the pattern for new democracies, 
including my own country. Today Ja- 
pan is endeavoring with pride and reso- 
lution to consolidate the foundations of 
a truly democratic government. The 
whole effort of our nation is dedicated to 
this task, for we believe in the lofty prin- 
ciples of democracy—in the liberty and 
dignity of the individual. [Applause.] 

It is because of our strong belief in 
democratic principles and ideals that 
Japan associates herself with the free 
nations of the world. We are ranged on 
the side of liberty, justice and equality, 
because there can be no true peace, no 
true security, no true progress nor true 
human happiness unless men and na- 
tions live by these principles. [Ap- 
plause.] 

In all our free world relations, our 
association with the United States is to 
us the most important. We are grateful 
to your country for the generous aid we 
have received since the war in restoring 
our shattered economy. We believe that 
our friendship, our mutual respect and 
trust, and our bonds of cooperation must 
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ever be strong, especially in these times 
when tensions persist in many parts of 
the world. [fApplause.] 

International communism is now try- 
ing to win over Asia by exploiting the 
fervent spirit of nationalism of the Asian 
peoples and by appealing to their im- 
patience to overcome poverty and priva- 
tion. The Communists are trying to 
demonstrate that their way is the quicker 
way to develop underdeveloped econo- 
mies and to raise living standards. 

We firmly believe that they are wrong 
[applause], and that the democratic 
method is the only way to serve the wel- 
fare and to promote the happiness of 
mankind. We must prove that we are 
right. [Applause.] 

As the most advanced and industrial- 
ized nation in Asia, Japan has already 
shown that economic and social progress 
can be achieved without the Communist 
short cut. We have already demon- 
strated that free enterprise serves hu- 
man happiness and welfare in an honor- 
able way with full respect for the dignity 
of man. [Applause.] It is my firm 
conviction that Japan, as a faithful 
member of the free world, has a useful 
and constructive role to play, particu- 
larly in Asia, where the Free World faces 
the challenge of international com- 
munism. We are resolved to play that 
role. [{Applause.] 

I have come to this country at this 
time, in response to an invitation from 
your President, to have a frank exchange 
of views with the highest officials of your 
Government on a wide range of problems 
of mutual interest and concern as they 
affect our two countries and as they af- 
fect the world. I hope that our discus- 
sions, now in progress, will bear good 
fruit. [Applause.] From our talks 
there will emerge, I sincerely trust, a 
strong and enduring partnership that 
will open the door to a new era of 
Japanese-American relations. 

Let me, in closing, express to you, and 
through you to the people of America, 
my high esteem and warm feelings of 
friendship, and my best wishes for the 
prosperity and happiness of your great 
Republic, the United States of America. 
[LApplause, the Members rising.] 


AFTER RECESS 
The recess having expired at 3 o’clock 
p. m., the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS HAD 
DURING THE RECESS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings had during the recess be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1954 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 

that the House resolve itself into the 

Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6974) to 
extend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6974, with 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose there was pending the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney], and the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. Without objec- 
tion, the Clerk will again report the 
amendment and the substitute. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment and the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had 
recognized the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Harpy] when the Committee rose. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Briefly. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would like 
to have the gentleman yield for the pur- 
pose of getting a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to withdraw the substitute and 
offer another substitute. I think I can 
explain in my own time why it simpli- 
fies the matter, but it is exactly the 
same thing we have been talking about. 

Mr. HARDY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man could withhold the reading of it and 
just get unanimous consent to withdraw 
his substitute. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the substitute previously offered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HARDY. I hope it will not last 
long. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman 
will yield. If unanimous consent is se- 
cured, that would automatically take the 
gentleman from Virginia off the floor, 
would it not, because he has obtained 
time to speak on the pending substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. What the gentle- 
man from Missouri requests could be 
accomplished without taking the gentle- 
man from Virginia off the floor. 

Mr. GROSS. And that unanimous 
consent be granted that the gentleman 
would not be deprived of the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr.GROSS. And only under that con- 
dition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. It would require unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would add 
that to my unanimous consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? i 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, is it in order 
to have the substitute to be offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri read so 
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that we would know what is in it? Isit 
in order to have it read? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I hate 
to have to decline to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels 
that the gentleman from Virginia should 
be given the privilege to proceed before 
further proceedings are had to yield or 
not to yield. There is a parliamentary 
problem here, and the Chair does not 
want to take the gentleman off his feet. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the Chairman. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri to withhold his request until 
after I have finished. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to clarify my 
own position with respect to this legisla- 
tion in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] unless we have a substitute 
which will be more suitable. 

First of all, with respect to Public Law 
480 I would like to say that I supported 
that legislation. I think it is desirable 
legislation. I have supported it in times 
past and I think we ought to continue 
the legislation. That does not mean, Mr. 
Chairman, that the legislation is perfect 
and cannot be improved. I feel just a 
little put out that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey], makes 
the suggestion, makes the bold state- 
ment that it comes with poor grace that 
I should make any suggestion that the 
legislation can be improved. 

Mr. Chairman, when the measure was 
up before I did not know quite as much 
about the way it was going to work as I 
have since learned. I think maybe I 
should say to the House that I know a 
little bit more about the operations of 
Public Law 480 than that which has to 
do purely with the 3-cornered proposi- 
tion with respect to military housing. 

In our studies by the Subcommittee on 
International Operations, of which I 
have the privilege of being chairman, we 
tried to make some analysis of the for- 
eign-aid program and the manner in 
which budgets were presented. We is- 
sued a report on our findings. Included 
in our consideration were some facets of 
the Public Law 480 proposition. We 
tried our best to find out what funds 
had been available in countries where 
our foreign-aid program is operating 
under Public Law 480. We tried to find 
out the purposes for which those funds 
had been expended. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say that our 
efforts were certainly not as produc- 
tive as they should have been and on 
page 179 of the hearings of our commit- 
tee there is a report submitted by the 
ICA purporting to respond to criticisms 
made by the General Accounting Office 
of the manner in which the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration han- 
died Public Law 480 funds. I sent a 
copy of our report to the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture. I called 
attention, I think, to the report which 
we had issued. He might not have had 
an opportunity to read that particular 
part of our hearings. 

Virtually all of the information we 
have been able to get on use of these 
funds has been expressed in the most 
general terms. 

There are two phases of the matter 
that we are discussing here today. One 
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is the development of the programs. Of 
course, there can be a lot of debate as 
to whether the President should have 
complete authority to develop programs 
as he does. That is not the aspect of 
the matter that I am talking about at 
the moment. However, I should men- 
tion the fact that the first time I had 
occasion to raise any question about the 
operations of this program, I made in- 
quiry about the programs carried out 
in one specific country with respect to 
the sale of wheat. There was approxi- 
mately $25 million in each of two pro- 
grams under Public Law 480 going on 
simultaneously with approximately $25 
million as a foreign-aid grant, under 
the mutual-security program. Those 
three were going on simultaneously. 
One of the $25 million Public Law 480 
programs carried a provision in the 
agreement that 90 percent of the funds 
generated under that program would be 
deposited in banks of the recipient coun- 
try for the stabilization of the economy 
of that country; 10 percent of the funds 
would be deposited in banks of that 
country for the use of the United States 
Government for United States purposes. 

The second of Public Law 480 agree- 
ments in that same country going on at 
the same time provided that 100 per- 
cent of the funds would be for the use 
of the recipient country for the stabili- 
zation of its economy. Maybe we ought 
to review the making of these agree- 
ments, but that is not the thing that I 
am talking about now. 

We ought to have better control over 
the agreements but, after making the 
agreements the 10 percent’ certainly 
should be subject to some control by the 
Congress as to the purpose for which it 
is expended. I contend that with respect 
to such amounts in whatever country 
they are generated there should be some 
detailed reporting to this Congress and 
we ought to know what happens to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Coo.try, Mr. Harpy was permitted 
to proceed for 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to read the report submitted by 
the gentleman’s committee. I certainly 
can recommend it to the other Members 
of the House. The gentleman did an 
excellent job. I want to compliment him 
and his committee. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

It was not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, 
to espouse the cause of any particular 
committee. I realize there has been a 
little bit of this question of committee 
jurisdiction that has entered into this 
debate. Iam not the least bit concerned 
with that, but I am concerned that we 
should be advised about, and have some 
control over, the use of every dollar of 
foreign currency that has been generated 
under Public Law 480. I defy the gentle- 
man from North Carolina or any mem- 
ber of his committee to find out as of now 
the purposes for which these funds have 
been used. He can get generalities, but 
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the gentleman cannot find out in detail 
the real purposes for which they have 
been used. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam not going to argue 
the point with the gentleman at all. I 
agree with him that Congress should 
have the full benefit of all information 
that can possibly be made available. 
What I have said in the midst of our 
own committee is that we have received 
no complaints about this program. We 
asked for complaints and asked for op- 
position, but we received no complaints 
and heard no opposition. 

I want to make one other statement. 
The gentleman is on the Committee on 
Armed Services. One big item involved 
here is the military housing item. It is 
now just about to start. My under- 
standing is that the gentleman’s com- 
mittee knew all about this million-dollar 
item and approved it. 

Mr. HARDY. I not only serve on the 
Committee on Armed Services; I serve 
on a subcommittee that has jurisdiction 
over that particular subject; but I must 
say to the gentleman that the informa- 
tion we have thus far has not been en- 
tirely adequate. I think we will eventu- 
ally get it. But I must say that with 
respect to all these funds we could cer- 
tainly use a little bit better information 
than we are getting now. The legisla- 
tion ought to provide requirements to 
that effect. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am anxious for the 
gentleman to have full and detailed in- 
formation, but we are confused about 
two things. The gentleman is talking 
‘about details with reference to the use 
of all these funds. I am talking about 
one item, the military housing item. I 
understood that the gentleman’s com- 
mittee approved that transaction. 

Mr. HARDY. That is correct. We ap- 
proved it, but when the project was 
first submitted we did not have adequate 
information and we asked for some more, 
On this project I think we will find out 
what we need to know. 

Mr. COOLEY. I hope the gentleman 
is successful. If there is anything I can 
do to help him, I shall be glad to do it. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. + 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman’s point 
is that he wants the legislative com- 
mittees of the House having jurisdiction 
over these programs, such as the Armed 
Services Committee and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, to have adequate in- 
formation? 

Mr. HARDY. Let me correct the 
gentleman. No. I am not concerned 
only about the legislative committees 
having adequate information. Iam con- 
cerned that every Member of this Con- 
gress have information to justify his own 
actions. I think we have depended too 
much on the committees to carry the 
ball entirely. For the gentleman from 
North Carolina to say, “Our committee 
has approved this legislation and it is 
up to the rest of you to follow,” or for 
the Foreign Affairs Committee to say, 
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“Our committee has approved this legis- 
lation and the rest of you should blindly 
follow us,” or for any other committee to 
do this I think is a great mistake and 
ought not to be done. Certainly it does 
not justify me. 

Mr. FULTON. Does not the gentle- 
man think the legislative committees 
that have jurisdiction of these particular 
matters should be advised as well as the 
Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. HARDY. Of course they ought to 
be advised. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to withdraw my substitute 
amendment and offer a substitute for 
it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the unanimous-con- 
sent request the gentleman has now sub- 
mitted is granted, would his amendment 
be a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
substitute. 

Mr. COOLEY. But it is at a different 
place in the bill from where the Rooney 
amendment was offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests 
that the amendment be reported. 

The Clerk will report the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Cur- 
tis of Missouri for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Rooney: Strike out the initial clause of 
section 104 “Notwithstanding section 1415 of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or 
any other provision of law,” and strike out 
the two proviso clauses of section 104. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do so because I 
feel that the surplus agricultural dis- 
posal program has been successful un- 
der Public Law 480 and because I feel I 
must oppose any amendment that would 
severely limit or change the program. I 
must object to the unanimous consent 
request. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I might 
state, as I have explained, that this is 
only to simplify the procedure here. I 
can offer this amendment at a later time, 
and I am simply trying to submit it here 
to simplify matters. The gentleman 
gains nothing, I might state. 

Mr. FULTON. I must say this, 
When an amendment would effectively 
destroy the setting up of programs 
abroad and limit them, I must object to 
it because this program has been so 
successful. I must object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


It is offered as a 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, per- 
haps we can come to an agreement to 
limit the time for debate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I hope that 
I may briefly have your attention. 
What I have to say today possibly has 
in the past affected you or it may affect 
you in the future. I regret that I must 
take this time to bring to your atten- 
tion a misuse of the authority which has 
been vested in certain employees of the 
House of Representatives, the door- 
keepers. On May 28, 1957, I issued 17 
cards, gallery passes, to constituents of 
mine who had traveled a thousand miles 
to come to Washington, D. C. These 
constituents requested that they have 
the opportunity to see their Nation’s 
Congress in action. I issued the passes 
to them. They were admitted to No. 4 
gallery in this section on my right here 
and without reason or cause they were 
ejected from the gallery after sitting 
there for 20 minutes. I have discussed 
this affront with the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] who said that he did not 
believe that such an occurrence could 
happen in the United States House of 
Representatives. I informed the gen- 
tleman that it not only could happen 
but that it had happened. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts asked me to 
take it up with Mr. Miller, the Door- 
keeper. I did as suggested by the ma- 
jority leader. Mr. Miller in turn re- 
ferred to his subordinate, Mr. Louis 
Della-Camera, who is in charge of the 
gallery section in which my constituents 
were seated. The doorkeepers assured 
me I would have a letter of apology for 
the abuse that was given to the people 
to whom I had given the cards to enter 
the gallery. This promise of apology 
was given some 2 weeks ago and to date 
there has not been any sign of a letter 
of apology forthcoming for the dis- 
courteous treatment which my constitu- 
ents received from the House employees 
involved. 

Now, I would like to know what this 
gallery card which I hold in my hand 
means? What is its import. These 
cards are sent to every Member of the 
House. Have you read the printing on 
the back of the card? It reads: 

This visitor’s pass for the 85th Congress 
will be honored at the House Gallery doors 
for the entire 85th Congress except on joint 
session days or unless otherwise advised. 


Mr. Chairman, I think it is about time 
this House took cognizance of the treat- 
ment that your constituents and my con- 
stituents are receiving from these certain 
House employees—people we have put in 
positions of trust. 

They have officiously abused the au- 
thority we have delegated to them, and I 
think it is about time there were appro- 
priate changes made as far as these em- 
ployees are concerned who have irre- 
sponsibly betrayed the faith we have 
vested in them. ~ 
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Their action is a direct violation of the 
terms of the pass card. If my signature 
on that card is no good, then your signa- 
ture on that card is similarly no good. 
` I direct this matter to your attention 
because it constitutes a gross violation of 
delegated responsibility and a deliberate 
usurpation of congressional prerogatives 
by appointed House employees. 

I am surprised that Mr. Miller, the 
Doorkeeper of this House, compounded 
the affront by breaking his word when 
he told me there would be a letter of 
apology forthcoming so that I could 
transmit it to my constituents affected. 
I have not received that letter to date. I 
have noted many days when people from 
foreign countries and privileged guests 
have come into these galleries and have 
never been molested in any way or asked 
to leave. When our good American 
children come to Washington, D. C., to 
visit the Capitol and are treated with 
officious disrespect by certain employees 
of the House, that is something I will not 
tolerate. 

I hope the majority leadership of this 
House takes cognizance of this abuse of 
delegated authority and acts to assure 
that the people who have violated the 
pass cards are properly dealt with. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If there are lobby- 
ists here, they can come in and stay all 
day. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes; lobbyists can stay 
all day if they want to; they are never 
molested. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Actually I have had 
dealings for 13 years with these men 
who watch the gallery doors and have 
always found them courteous. 

I must say I know Fishbait Miller, 
know what a fine fellow he is, and I have 
never seen any discourtesy on his part. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether this was a specific instance or 
a repeated instance, and was there any 
good reason why they were asked to 
leave? Were the other galleries filled, or 
how did they explain the thing? 

Mr. KNOX. The only excuse given 
to me was that the Doorkeeper wanted 
to rotate them because other people were 
waiting. 

Mr. FULTON. That might be a good 
excuse to me. 

Mr. KNOX. It is not a good excuse 
to me. They should not be treated in 
this manner. The Doorkeeper made no 
effort to notify my office of his intention 
to violate the terms of the passes I had 
given to my constituents. 

Mr. FULTON. If other people were 
waiting outside—— 

Mr. KNOX, Sir, you are taking up 
my time. 

Mr. FULTON. I am speaking for 
Fishbait Miller. 

Mr. KNOX. I am not going to stand 
for Mr. Miller abusing my constituents 
or any other Member’s constituents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
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Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman from Michigan that 
the time has been fixed by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. According to the 
request submitted by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, debate was lim- 
ited to 30 minutes. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I ask for this ex- 
tension of time inasmuch as Mr. Miller 
cannot speak for himself. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield 1 minute 
of my time to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to that request because I am en- 
titled to recognition under that same 
division of time, and that is 2 minutes, 
is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want recognition. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to yield ——— 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Will you wait until I 
get through? 

Mr. Chairman, I want recognition so I 
can yield to the gentleman part of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and he has yielded to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the Chair that I did not yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman]. I do not know whether he 
realized that when he was speaking. I 
yielded to the other gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, what is 
the parliamentary situation at this mo- 
ment? And does it take a unanimous 
consent request to be carried out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has the floor. He 
was recognized by the Chair for 2 min- 
utes. He was on the list, under the un- 
animous consent agreement, and he now 
yields to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in- 
asmuch as Mr. Miller cannot speak for 
himself on the floor of the House may I 
say that I have known him for 7 years. 
I do not think anything deliberate was 
meant and I am sure that if there were 
many schoolchildren here that day it 
was merely a question of seeing that all 
of them, whether they came 2 miles, 2,000 
miles or 3,000 miles, had a chance to 
witness some of the proceedings. 

On behalf of Mr. Miller. I would like 
to say that I am sure he is sorry, and 
for whatever reason there is, that no 
letter has come to the gentleman, I am 
sure no offense was meant to the gentle- 
man or to the children of his district or 
to the children or constituents of any of 
us here. It is merely a question of 
promptness and efficiency and to enable 
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those who come to see the proceedings 
of the House to have the opportunity to 
do so, which may be once in a lifetime. 

While there are only 700 to 800 seats 
in the gallery, the following might he 
pertinent: 

Four surveys have been made this year 
at different intervals to find out just 
how many people visited the galleries 
during a given period—3% hours—and 
it was found out that those school 
groups, the guided tours, the people who 
had been issued cards and those visitors 
brought to the galleries by the Members 
of Congress, averaged out to a total of 
8,500 per survey. 

This visit took place during the visit 
of an official from one of our friendly 
countries and certain rules had to be 
laid down contrary to the usual daily use 
of the galleries. 

Mr. KNOX. I appreciate the efforts 
of the gentleman from New Jersey to ex- 
plain the manifestation of discourtesy 
on the part of these House employees 
that is apparently at issue here. How- 
ever, I would suggest that in his efforts 
to condone this action he is not familar 
with the facts. The fact is that my 
constituents were ejected from the gal- 
lery in derogation of the terms of the 
pass by which they had gained admit- 
tance at a time when there was no visit- 
ing official from a foreign country pres- 
ent in the House of Representatives. 
There was no special rules for admit- 
tance in the galleries in effect at that 
time. 

My constituents were ejected at 1: 30 
p. m., on May 28, and an examination of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that date 
will clearly indicate that no official 
representative of a foreign country was 
in attendance in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at that time. The fact is that 
the foreign dignitary visited the House of 
Representatives at 12:30 p. m., and 
briefly addressed the House for a period 
of not to exceed 20 minutes. My con- 
stituents entered the gallery only after 
the House had recessed following the 
completion of the visit by the foreign 
dignitary,. 

Another fact directly bearing on this 
matter is found in the established prac- 
tice followed with respect to visitors’ ad- 
mittance in the galleries. Rotation of 
visitors is observed in galleries 1, 10, and 
11, which are used for tour purposes 
and the time spent in those galleries is 
controlled by the guides in charge of the 
groups. My constituents were seated 
in gallery 4 where there is no rotation of 
spectators. 

The considered efforts of my colleague 
from New Jersey to express an apology 
in behalf of Doorkeep Miller is appreciat- 
ed but does little to safeguard the mem- 
bership of the House from such indiscre- 
tions and from abuse of authority on the 
part of the Doorkeeper’s office. 

The Doorkeeper’s disregard of the 
prerogatives of Members of Congress 
and the Doorkeeper’s disregard of the 
considerate treatment of our constitu- 
ents is the Doorkeeper’s own doing. He 
must answer to me and to my constitu- 
ents for his indiscretion in this instance. 
His continued failure to do so exempli- 
fies his indifference to the responsibili- 
ties of his office and typifies the attitude 
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he brings to the performance of his offi- 
cial duties. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer 
for the Recorp the following names of 
my constituents who were discourteously 
treated: 

Lorraine Baur, Gary Boldrey, Elaine 
Cadieux, Lyle Carter, Elaine Compeau, 
Robert Davis, Bruce Fisher, Sharon 
Hamilton, Neil Hoeft, Owen Keegan, 
Kenneth LeFleche, Francis Ranger, 
William Smart, Deanna Snow, Duane 
Stevens, and Mr. and Mrs. William 
Green. 

These were the individuals who were 
ordered to leave the gallery and who 
carried a pass with my signature. To 
these valued constituents I apologize for 
the discourteous treatment they received 
at the hands of the House employees 
involved. 

Mr. FULTON. I concede that when 
the gentleman’s constituents did get 
back home they may have been upset 
about it. They may not have known 
the real reason. I believe a gentleman 
previously speaking pointed out that 
there is a rotation system and after 
these people have been in the gallery for 
a certain time they are often escorted 
out of the end and corner galleries. I 
see it every day. I have had my people 
up there, including young people from 
schools, and when the time came I told 
them it was time to go so that another 
group could be let in. I said to them, 
“T guess it is our time to go.” 

May I say that being Doorkeeper to 
the House of Representatives is not an 
easy job and Fishbait Miller does an 
excellent job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no problem that is of any greater 
interest to me than the problem of using 
America’s agricultural abundance for 
constructive purposes. 

I have never accepted the view which 
regards food surpluses as an evil. Ata 
time when millions of Americans are sub- 
sisting on inadequated diets and when 
most of the inhabitants of the globe are 
hungry, it is shortsighted for us to 
wring our hands over surplus food pro- 
duction in the United States. 

There is no American asset which the 
Soviet Union eyes with greater envy than 
our agricultural production. Does any- 
one seriously believe that Russia would 
regard surplus food production as a 
liability. 

I am firmly convinced that we have 
no more effective instrument in the 
struggle for a peaceful world than Amer- 
ican food. That is why I am in favor of 
Public Law 480 and other programs de- 
signed to place agricultural surpluses in 
the hands of hungry people abroad. 

I am disturbed, therefore, by an article 
appearing in the June 19, 1957, issue of 
the Wall Street Journal under the byline 
of Mr. James Reynolds. This article 
calls attention to a recent decision by the 
Department of Agriculture which has 
blocked a program of valuable aid to 
farmers and metal producers. 

Under this program authorized by 
Congress in 1949, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation has disposed of approxi- 
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mately $1 billion of farm surplus which 
have been bartered for metals produced 
in foreign countries. The program has 
also helped support the price of metals 
because metals secured by barter are 
kept off the market in Government 
stockpiles. 

The barter program, as reported by 
Mr. Reynolds, has had the support not 
only of the Congress, but also President 
Eisenhower, the Secretary of Interior, 
and the Secretary of State, as well as 
farm supporters. 

I find it hard to understand why the 
Department of Agriculture saw fit last 
month to block further operations under 
the barter program. 

I believe that the Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in reading the 
entire Wall Street Journal article, and I 
am, therefore, including the article at 
this point: 

Crop SWAPPING— FARM CHIEFS SEEM SURE To 
REVERSE THEMSELVES, RELAX CURBS ON 
BARTER—MoORE SURPLUS FOR MINERALS 
DEALS URGED By EXPORTERS, FARMERS, CAB- 
INET MEMBERS— FIGHT May FLAR®ẹ TOMOR- 
ROW 

(By James A. Reynolds) 


WASHINGTON.—Under pressure from inside 
and outside the official family, Uncle Sam’s 
farm chiefs are unhappily bracing them- 
selves for an about-face on their recent deci- 
sion to cut back a program of significant aid 
to farmers and to metal producers. 

The program involves the barter of this 
country’s farm surpluses for minerals pro- 
duced abroad. It tends to cut farm gluts, 
and because minerals received by barter are 
locked off the market in Government stock- 
piles, barter tends to prop metal prices. In 
the past few years, nearly $1 billion worth 
of barter contracts have been signed. In re- 
cent months, as Government stockpile pur- 
chases have slackened, barter has been the 
biggest support under lead and zinc prices, 
metal men agree. 

Although this program doesn’t quite pro- 
vide something for everybody, it does enjoy 
wide popularity. Farmers and metal produc- 
ers who stand to gain from barter are natu- 
rally all for it; so are their official friends in 
Washington. Exporters are speaking up 
strongly in behalf of barter, since some of 
them now do most of their business this 
way under contract with Uncle Sam. Many 
foreign lands benefit from the program, so 
the State Department favors barter. 


SHARP CURBS ADOPTED 


Late last month, after a brief suspension, 
the Agriculture Department, which runs bar- 
ter, slapped sharp restrictions on the pro- 
gram. “The rules were designed to kill off 
barter,” says one Official frankly. The an- 
nounced reason for curtailment was fear of 
displacing more desirable export sales for 
cash. But officials also believed they were 
being forced to support metal prices as well 
as farm prices. They were leery of possible 
windfall-type scandals under the old rules. 
And they figured Congress’ economy drive 
would trim barter funds anyway. 

Now lead and zine prices are falling and 


* insiders predict it may be only a matter of 


weeks before barter rules are relaxed. “I see 
Signs that we’ll be forced to back down,” says 
one farm Official “I don’t think the depart- 
ment can stand up under the pressure.” 
The pressure may be exerted as high as 
the Cabinet level. Interior Secretary Seaton 
praises the barter idea and hints he’ll go to 
Farm Chief Benson or even the White House 
if he decides that’s the only way “to save 
lead and zine producers from disaster.” 
President Eisenhower himself is on record 
in favor of barter. “A long-range expansion 
of barter is inevitable,” Mr. Seaton argues. 


` terials acquired through barter. 
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“It makes too much sense to trade a bushel 
of wheat for pounds of minerals.” He adds: 
“I expect some action on the barter front 
soon.” 

Another high Interior Department official 
bitterly claims the Agriculture Department 
is sacrificing the domestic mining industry 
on what he calls “the mere assumption” 
barter is displacing cash sales. 


ARGUING FOR BARTER 


State Department men, too, are reported 
arguing for barter revival. When the recent 
curtailment was proposed, the diplomats 
warned of ill effects on United States foreign 
relations. Now, they say, foreigners believe 
the barter restrictions, along with the new 
long-range minerals policy, which includes 
proposed lead and zinc import duties, mean 
Uncle Sam is withdrawing a price support for 
world lead and zinc and, at the same time, 
offering to support domestic lead and zinc 
at the expense of foreign producers. 

The behind-the-scenes fight may break 
into the open tomorrow at Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee hearings on surplus-crop- 
disposal programs. Key committee members 
who have privately voiced sympathy for ex- 
porters’ complaints against barter curtail- 
ment are expected to snipe at the farm 
agency’s new rules. These farm State Sen- 
ators generally favor barter as a glut cutter, 
and committee member SYMINGTON, the Mis- 
souri Democrat, represents metal mining as 
well as farm areas. 

“I think you’ll soon see some shaking up 
of the Agriculture Department barter regu- 
lations,” one committee member confidently 
predicts. 

The Department is particularly sensitive to 
criticism of traders who help dispose of farm 
surpluses abroad, and the traders are hopping 
mad over the new barter rules. One farm 
official reports receiving 75 protest telegrams 
from disgruntled exporters in a single day. 

What’s more, the mining industry, once 
apathetic to barter, is starting to clamor for 
large-scale resumption of crops-for-minerals 
Swapping. And the Nation’s lead and zinc 
producers have banded together in a new 
committee, headquartered here, to lobby for 
more Government aid. 


PRESSURE MAY GROW 


If anything, the pressures may grow in 
time to come. Some administration officials 
predict further drops in lead and zinc prices 
unless the Government acts. And a farm 
Official figures farm exports will drop this fall 
as Western Europe and Argentina, which 
have been Uncle Sam’s best customers, har- 
vest bumper crops. An export drop, he fig- 
ures, would give the Agriculture Department 
a good excuse for an about-face on barter. 

What form would a relaxation. of the 
rules take? Farm officials naturally won’t 
say, but present straws in the wind suggest 
easing of two major restrictions in the regu- 
lations announced last month. Under one 
of these new provisions, contractors in most 
barter deals must prove that the importing 
country would not take the farm surplus 
commodity if it had to pay in dollars. 

“How can you prove it?” complains one 
barter contractor, Charles A. Cogliandro, 
president of Calabrian Co., Inc., of New 
York City. This rule alone, he claims, kills 
barter entirely. He says it gives the Agricul- 
ture Department the power of God over the 
program. 

And a farm official confides: “We can’t fur- 
nish such proof ourselves. So I don’t see 
how traders can be expected to do so.” He 
adds there’s no proof, but only strong as- 
sumptions, that harter deals have cut into 
cash sales of United States surpluses 
abroad. 

The other major curb that may come up 
for relaxation involves processing of the ma~- 
Under the 
new rules, such materials must be both pro- 
duced and processed abroad; formerly, they 
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had to be produced overseas but could be 
smelted in this country. 

The American Mining Congress, the min- 
ing industry’s trade organization, noting 
that a substantial part of all lead and zinc 
barter transactions has invoived United 
States smelted products, singles out this 
restriction for denunciation. And barter 
contractors say facilities just aren’t available 
abroad to process some materiais 

One other new rule seems unlikely to be 
scrapped, since it is designed to prevent 
windfall-type scandals. It works like this: 
Normally a contractor gets rid of the surplus 
crop before he delivers minerals to the Gov- 
ernment; such delivery may not be made for 
up to 2 years. In the meantime, under the 
old rules, he had irterest-free use of the 
money from the crop sales. But the new reg- 
ulations require contractors to pay interest 
to Uncle Sam. Evidence in Agriculture De- 
partment hands indicates some of these 
funds have been used for purposes får re- 
moved from the barter program 

Barter is handled through United States 
contractors who export farm commodities 
from stocks held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Uncle Sam’s surplus warehouse- 
man. The contractors then repay the CCC 
with imported lead, zinc, and other strategic 
materials which are on the agency’s barter 
shopping list. The minerals may or may not 
come from the country that takes the farm 
commodities. It’s up to the contractor to 
dispose of the crops abroad and use the pro- 
ceeds to buy the strategic materials he must 
deliver to the CCC. 


AUTHORIZED IN 1949 


Crops-for-minerals swapping was author- 
ized by Congress in 1949 and started in 1950, 
but didn’t amount to much until 1954. Since 
then, however, CCC has been making bar- 
ter deals at a better than $300 million-a- 
year clip—or was, until the program was 
throttled down. To date, the total value of 
the CCC’s barter contracts tops $975 mil- 
lion, with lead and zinc making up $112 
million of the total. Significantly, $76 mil- 
lion of these lead and zinc deals have been 
added just since last summer. Other ma- 
terials on the barter shopping list include 
antimony, bauxite, chromite, manganese, 
and selenium. 

The CCC tries to unload minerals ac- 
quired through barter on one of the Nation’s 
stockpiles. Some minerals go into the so- 
called strategic stockpile, and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization foots the bill. Mcre 
often bartered goods go into a supplemental 
of price-propping stockpile, and the CCC 
must go directly to Congress for repayment. 

The current budget furor is a direct cause 
of barter’s curtailment. The CCC is hold- 
ing nearly $350 million worth of minerals it 
wants to put into stockpiles. But the law- 
makers trimmed O. D. M.’s mineral-buying 
money, and clearly indicated they wouldn’t 
look with favor on CCC requests for reim- 
bursement. 

The difficulty involved in disposing of min- 
erals is a major reason why farm officials 
are arguing for straight crop sales for cash. 
“Cash sales get rid of our surpluses without 
@ lot of falderal,” one -official contends. 
“When crop exports are at a record high, as 
they are now, it’s likely that a good portion 
will move for dollars.” 

Barter’s backers might overcome most of 
the CCC’s objections to the program if 
they could induce Congress to widen the 
agency’s outlets for its metal. Congress 
could do this either by increasing the ODM’s 
mineral-buying money or by granting CCC 
requests for reimburement. The outlook for 
either action is dubious. 

But, regardless of Congress’ position, bar- 
ter’s backers hold that the CCC is better off 
holding minerals than crops. 

They figure 10,000 tons of wheat with an 
export price of $600,000 costs $67.200 a year 
just’ to store. But this wheat could be 
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traded, say, for $600,000 worth of cadmium, 
which would require annual storage costs of 
only $2,500. 

Interior Secretary Seaton notes that a 
mineral such as cadmium is nonperishable 
and can be cheaply stored for years. Crops, 
on the other hand, spoil sooner or later. The 
Secretary also notes that new crops can be 
grown each year, but the world’s crop of 
lead, zinc, and other minerals can be har- 
vested only once. 


POOH-POOHS CLAIMS 


Mr. Seaton pooh-poohs claims of some in- 
dustry spokesmen that barter actually does 
more for foreign producers than United 
States miners. 

“T am not aware that barter has unduly 
encouraged foreign production,” he declares. 
And an aide says, “Even if it has, so what?”. 
This official contends the object is to push 
domestic-mineral prices higher, and if this 
is accomplished it makes little difference 
whether foreign output is stimulated. 

“Barter is a terrific instrumentality to keep 
prices up,” this man opines. “It can be used, 
not only to help the lead and zinc industry, 
but also to prop domestic mining of tung- 
sten and other metals.” 

Mr. Seaton, while heartily espousing bar- 
ter, believes other relief is on the way for 
the hard-pressed lead and zine industry. 
Zinc’s price has sagged to 11 cents a pound, 
while lead has dropped to 14 cents—hboth the 
lowest prices since 1954. 

Although few observers agree with him, 
Mr. Seaton insists Congress will pass the ad- 
ministration’s long-range minerals program 
this session. This program recommends, 
among other things, import duties designed 
to guarantee a 16-cent price for lead and 14 
cents for zinc, 

The Secretary also refuses to go along with 
published reports that lead and zinc stock- 
piling is due to end this year. He discloses 
a high-level administration conference will 
soon determine the future of stockpile pur- 
chases of lead, zinc, and other metals. He 
holds out hope the policymakers will de- 
cide to go on buying lead and zinc until 
prices firm up. 

Meanwhile, a so-called Emergency Lead- 
Zinc Committee has sprung up to put heat on 
Congress and the administration to bolster 
the industry. Head of the committee is 
Charles E. Schwab of Bunker Hill Co. (for- 
merly Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Con- 
centrating Co.), Kellogg, Idaho. A spokes- 
man says the committee represents prac- 
tically 100 percent of the Nation’s lead and 
zinc producers and will advocate Govern- 
ment props to insure 17-cent lead and 14144- 
cent zinc—a more liberal program, in other 
words, than the administration favors. 

“We approve the theory of the administra- 
tion’s program,” one spokesman says, “but 
we want to strengthen the underpinning. 
Higher import duties than the administra- 
tion proposes are needed to stifle the ter- 
rific inflow of foreign lead and zinc.” 

But this industry spokesman also sees bar- 
ter as an effective stopgap to help clean up 
surplus stocks of lead and zinc which he says 
“are overhanging the market.” He points to 
the sag in lead and zinc prices when barter 
was suspended as evidence of the program’s 
value. 

“We certainly saw the reaction as soon as 
the barter props were pulled,” he comments, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I think no 
one familiar with operations under this 
program can deny that some grave diffi- 
culties have arisen under it, and in come 
instances the local currencies have been 
used by our own Government agencies 
for purposes that have not been ap- 
proved or even considered by any com- 
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mittee of the House, either legislative or 
appropriations committee. That ought 
to be corrected. But, I do not believe 
that the kind of blanket amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri, 
which would block all uses of these for- 
eign currencies under agreements en- 
tered into by the President, is a wise 
thing to do. It is not the right way to 
handle the problem. It requires a much 
more careful study by the committees 
most familiar with this program. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, where the 
use of surplus commodities in lieu of 
dollars in our foreign-aid program origi- 
nated, is considering it in the next few 
days. 

One thing I am afraid of is that under 
the Curtis amendment we might really 
knock out about half of the sales of sur- 
pluses, injuring both our agricultural 
economy and our mutual security pro- 
gram. If you will look at page 8 of the 
committee report, you will find an ex- 
ample of what I mean. Here is the 
largest sale, to India,. amounting to 
$360 million over a 3-year period. Now, 
what are the rupees received to be used 
for? If you look at about the 6th col- 
umn, $234 million worth of rupees that 
the Indians paid to buy these commodi- 
ties, is to be used, under the agreement 
for loans to India for developing multi- 
lateral trade and economic develop- 
ment. Now, what is economic develop- 
ment? That is for the construction, 
maybe, of dams, dynamos, highways, or 
hospitals or other projects that will 
strengthen India’s economy or increase 
her production. India is willing to pay 
her rupees to buy these American com- 
modities that she needs, with the under- 
standing that substantial portions of 
those rupees will be loaned to India for 
important development projects in her 
country to strengthen her and, we be- 
lieve, also strengthen the Free World’s 
security in that part of the world. 

At the bottom of that column on page 
8 you will find that 56 percent of all the 
local currencies we have received from 
sale of surpluses have gone for this sort 
of loan program. If we require that 
every single yen or rupee or whatever it 
may be, that we receive is to come back 
to the Appropriations Committee regard- 
less of our agreement with the other 
country, then I fear pretty close to 56 
percent of the American surplus com- 
modities that those countries are now 
buying would not be bought. It would 
cut our Public Law 480 program in two. 
Therefore I do not believe that we ought 
to adopt without further examination 
this amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


` CURTIS]. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was anxious to take this time 
because I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Minnesota to the 
fact that item (f) is already exempted 
from the exemption. 

Mr. JUDD. I am talking about (g). 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. (f) is the 
one you read off. Ido not know whether 
you meant (g). (f) is listed. 

Mr. JUDD. I meant 104 (g). 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thought 
you were reading (f). Incidentally, 
section 104 starts out by saying these 
10 items of expenditure for foreign af- 
fairs are exempted from the regular ap- 
propriation procedures. Then there is 
an exemption to the exemption listing 3 
of the 10 items. Mr. Rooney’s amend- 
ment adds 3 more, making 6. My 
amendment added 4 mer, muking a 
total of 10. All I was doing With the 
amendment I sought to substitute in- 
stead of saying these 10 are exempt and 
then saying later that these 10 are ex- 
empt from the exempticn, is simply to 
wipe out the basic exemption from the 
appropriation procedures in the first 
place. That, in effect, is what is done 
by my original substitute. 

Now, all this talk about hurting the 
disposal program obviously is not cor- 
rect, because three of these items are 
already subject to the Committee on 
Appropriations, items (d), (e), (f), and 
items (h), (i), (j), which the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
wants to add on in his amendment are 
not found objectionable because it is 
agreed that his amendment will be ac- 
cepted. Now, why not go the whole way 
and exempt items (a), (b), (c), and (g), 
the only four items remaining not sub- 
ject to the appropriations procedure? 
What is so sacred about item (a) “to help 
develop new markets for United States 
agricultural commodities on a mutu- 
ally benefiting basis.” Or about item 
(b) “to purchase or contract to pur- 
chase strategic and critical materials, 
within the applicable terms of stra- 
tegic and critical materials, Stockpile 
Act, and so forth,” (c) “to procure 
military equipment, materials, facilities, 
and services for the common defense,” 
or (g) “for loans to promote multilat- 
eral trade and economic development, 
and so forth,” that exempt them from 
the appropriations procedures? Are 
these 4 items so different for the 6 now 
going through regular appropriation 
procedures that the basic program will 
be altered by bringing about this uni- 
formity? An examination shows quite 
clearly that there is no real difference. 
All of this.emphasizes the point I have 
made throughout the debate that sub- 
jecting the items for which the counter- 
part funds may be spent to the regular 
appropriation procedure will in no sense 
interfere with the contracts for dispos- 
ing of our agricultural surplus. 

My point is that the whole program, 
of course, should be subject to the Ap- 
propriations Committee procedure and 
it is not going to hurt or alter the pro- 
gram at all. One thing that will be 
altered is that the Congress will know 
for a change what these foreign aid 
programs are going to spend in counter- 
part funds as we now know what funds 
which come directly from the United 
States Treasury are spent for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe there is more common 
ground here between these two points of 
view than we realize. All of us want 
the closest possible scrutiny of every 
dime expended by the Government, 
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whether it is American dollars or foreign 
currency. And I honestly believe there 
is actually more supervision than some 
may think, or at least as much as the 
Congress can reasonably exercise. 

I have here in my hand an agreement 
negotiated with Austria and article 1 
shows what we are trading them: Wheat, 
feed grains, cotton, tobacco, lard, canned 
and dried fruit—$22 million. Article 2 
shows that the first $5.8 million is to 
go to help develop new markets for 
United States agricultural commodities; 
$2 million of it is to go to the purchase 
or contract for the purchase in Austria 
of materials under section 104 (d). The 
third part of it $1444 million for loans 
to the Federal Government of Austria to 
promote their economic development. 

I should like to ask a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture whether this 
is a typical specimen agreement. 

Mr, POAGE. I think it is fair to say 
that that is rather a typical agreement. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. In this in- 
stance, two-thirds of it is going for loans 
to the Federal Government of Austria. 
Now the administration of these loans 
must be handled by the President and 
his Cabinet, just as we in Congress ap- 
propriate money to the Small Business 
Administration to negotiate loans to 
small businesses and have to rely on the 
Small Business Administration to ap- 
prove or disapprove each individual loan. 
Congress cannot review each one and 
approve or disapprove it. 

I do not know how far Congress can 
go in the matter of actually handling de- 
tails of supervision. Surely, we have to 
assume that the executive department 
will work at the job and watch the 
money, and I think Congress must get 
reports on how it is spent. Do we get a 
report or does Congress ever have a 
chance to see just what these loans are 
that are made? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, we have a chance to 
see what they are. They are loans that 
are made to these governments and the 
effect is that the Government buys on 
credit as well as for foreign currencies, 
although. I think in the Austrian agree- 
ment, as is true in many agreements, it is 
provided that there shall be repayment 
of the loan in American dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a suggestion? 

Mr. MEADER. I should be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. It seems to me that these 
counterpart funds ought to be under the 
control of the Congress. I hope the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] will pre- 
vail. I think it is important. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man for that statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to have 
the attention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, if I may, to 
make an inquiry. The gentleman has 
said that these agricultural surpluses 
cannot be sold to foreign governments on 
a straight sale for their currency, but in 
addition to selling for their currency we 
must agree in advance what we are go- 
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ing to do with the proceeds of that sale;. 
is that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think that is sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr. MEADER. Just what testimony 
was taken by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture from the Department of State or 
anybody in charge of this program that 
we would be unsuccessful in trying to sell 
these surplus commodities for foreign 
currencies in a straight sale, with the 
United States owning the currencies and 
disposing of them as we saw fit? 

Mr. COOLEY. The law requires the 
administration first to determine that 
ordinary private trade transactions will 
not be interfered with and that the com- 
modities going to any recipient country 
shall be over and above the normal con- 
sumption of such commodities from the 
American market. i 

We certainly could not make those | 
‘determinations and I do not think a 
committee of Congress could make them 
with as much accuracy or precision as 
someone in a department of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Mr. MEADER. That is not quite an 
answer to my question. I am asking 
what evidence there was before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that in these sales 
for foreign currency authorized by Public 
Law 480 we could not make a straight 
sale and just get the currency without 
going further and making an agreement 
with the Government as to how we were 
going to spend the money, before we 
ever got it. 

Mr. COOLEY. That depends on the 
negotiations the President conducts. | 
The twofold purpose of the act is to 
get rid of the currencies and at the same 
time help the economies of foreign 
countries. 

Mr. MEADER. I hope someone will 
answer that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is rather unusual to meet oppo- 
sition when we have a good program, that 
has been working—I think most people 
are fairly satisfied with it, and we are 
only asking to extend the program— 
and I think it is unfortunate, but in 
view of their past actions it is under- 
standable, that some of the Members on 
my left do not trust the President to 
make these negotiations. I think that 
is one of the reasons why this amend- 
ment has been offered, They do not trust 
the President. 

I think before we start trying to have 
the investigation and the notice of where 
all of these funds go we might start with 
the general foreign-aid bill rather than 
this bill, which authorizes the sale of 
agricultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies, the use of which obviates the 
necessity of our appropriating dollars. 
We are using these funds for the purpose 
of carrying on some work in those coun- 
tries for which we would be appropriate 
ing dollars if we did not use these funds. 
In any sale like this you can always make 
2a better deal and probably sell more of 
those commodities if you are in a posi- 
tion to do a litile trading, a little bar- 
gaining there. I say it is better to do 
it in that instance than just to throw 
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the funds loose when you are appropriat- 
ing dollars. I am in favor of and want 
to see us account for every penny of 
this money. Particularly, do I want to 
see the counterpart funds accounted for. 


But let us begin in the big foreign-aid 


bill and tie that down before we start 
to destroy this program which has 
worked so well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
G2oss]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
naive enough to believe this program, 
although I support it, will contribute in 
an effective way to a~solution of the 
serious economic agricultural problem in 
this country. I can see no reason in the 
world why there should not be a checkup 
in every possible way by Congress on 
the spending of counterpart funds in 
foreign countries. 

I want to recall to you again that 
3 or 4 years ago someone in this Gov- 
ernment authorized the turning over of 
approximately $1 billion in counterpart 
funds to the British Government for the 
purpose of retiring their debt, and about 
the same time another $400 million for 
the production of aircraft in Great 
Britain. Who authorized the turning 
over of those funds? I have never seen 
any publicity on it. I am surprised that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee has not 
aug into it. That happened, inciden- 
tally, at a time when Anthony Eden 
was apparently having a tough time get- 
ting himself elected to office in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Yes. 


Mr. GROSS. The gentleman 


from Minnesota mentioned counterpart 


funds in India. I wonder whether any 
of our counterpart funds in that coun- 
try are being used to pay for a steel mill 
reportedly being constructed in India by 
Russia? 

Mr. JUDD. No; I can assure the gen- 
tleman that is not. being done. But to 
get back to the gentleman’s question of 
whether sometimes our counterpart 
funds have been used to help retire a 
country’s debt, that is true, and it was 
very successful. For example, in Italy 
they were having dangerous inflation. 

Mr. GROSS. Who authorized the 
turning over of a billion dollars in coun- 
terpart funds? 

Mr. JUDD. I am not familiar with 
such a transaction, but if it was done, it 
was done by the President, under au- 
thority specifically granted in the legis- 
lation, using the agencies set up to try to 
stabilize the economies and the curren- 
cies of our allies. The most useful thing 
to do was to take that surplus currency 
in Italy and retire it, even burn it. It 
helped stabilize the Italian lira, instead 
of its going sky high. ‘That was the best 
use we could make of that counterpart. 

Mr. GROSS. Ihave no doubt that our 
counterpart funds were also used to help 
the British embark on all-out trade pro- 
grams with the Communist countries. 
You can call that useful if you want to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HACEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the chairman of the 
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the report which accompanies the bill. 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to endorse the 


value of this legislation to our American’ 


farm community as a proper method of 
handling surplus production in a non- 
competitive manner and its value to our 
foreign policy as an economical method 


of strengthening our allies and making ~~ At page 13 of the report under the cap- 


tion “Fruit and Other Commodities” ad- 


new friends. 

I am particularly intesdated in the 
question of the scope of this program in 
terms of definition of the kinds of com- 
modities which we will dispose of here- 
under. Asa member of the House Agri- 
culture Committee I heard testimony on 
this subject during consideration of this 
legislation and participated in discussion 
oi the same during open and closed hear- 
ings on this bill. It was the conclusion 
of this committee that the disposal oper- 
ations were not intended to be limited 
only to those agricultural products which 
were held in fee or under some security 
arrangement by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Rather the program 
would be used with respect to any farm 
commodity which was in surplus supply 
in this country by any reasonable defini- 
tion and with respect to which such dis- 
posal would reasonably tend to develop 
new and expanded commercial markets 
abroad. It was stated that disposal op- 
erations of such broad character would 
result in the kind of permanent expan- 
sion of our foreign trade which would 
solidify our position in the world of 
nations, 

The report of the committee—Report 
No. 432—accompanying H. R. 6974 veri- 
fies the foregoing conclusicns. 

At page 10 of the report, under the 
heading “Construction of the Act,” the 
statement is made: 

What are these benefits sought to be 
achieved? One need look no further than 
the title of the act itself to discover the 
first, and in the opinion of this committee, 
the most important tangible benefit Con- 
gress had in mind: Development abroad of 
new and expanded commercial markets for 
American agricultural products. 


Again on page 11 of the report refer- 
ence is made to this question under the 
subject caption “Development of New 
Markets.” Here the statement is made: 


It appears to the committee that the 
effectuation of the policy of Congress with 
Tespect to market development under Pub- 
lic Law 480 will require not only the allo- 
cation of a greater portion of available 
foreign currencies to this purpose hut also 
the use of those funds in additional ways, 
and a more liberal interpretation by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of comracdities 
available for sale under title I. 


At a later point on page 11 of the re- 
port the statement is made: 


The objective of developing new markets 
and future profitable trade in United States 
agricultural commodities and their products 
can be furthered also by making available 
to other countries—as contemplated by the 
general purposes of Public Law 480—com- 
modities and products of a type which 
might reasonably be expected to find a sub- 
stantial volume of profitable commercial 
demand in the country to which they are 
sent. Effectively to stimulate and facilitate 
foreign. trade in: these commodities and 
products and to further the policy of Con- 
gress as declared by Section 2 of the act 
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necessitates full recognition by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and other administrative 
cficials of the intent of Congress to make 
any surplus agricultural commodity as de- 
fined in the act eligible for sale under the 


‘authority of the act, whether or not the 


Commodity Credit Corporation owns or has 
acquired stocks of such commodities under 
price support programs. 


Gitional-evidence for my conclusions is 
found in the statement: 

‘The committee also concurs in the position 
of the Senate eommittee with respect to the 
application of title I to-fruit and other com- 
modities as expressed on pages 4 and 5 of 
Senate Report No. 188. The committee be- 
lieves that substantial market potential exists 
for many non-CCC inventory items such as 
poultry and dairy products and other live- 
stock products. This measure will permit 
the undertaking or the continuation of pro- 
ee ne as the poultry program which was 
started in Germany last year and has already. 
demonstrated possibilities for establishing 
entitely new markets which never before 
existed. for United States agricultural prod- 
ucts. = 


I will conclude by explaining the com- 
mittee reference at the bottom of page 
11 of the report to the statute’s definition 
cf surplus agricultural commodity. Sec- 
tion 106 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act defines 
such surplus agricultural commodity to 
mean: 

Any agricultural commodity or product 
thereof, class, kind, type. or other specifica- 
tion thereof, produced in the United States, 
either privately or publicly owned, which is 
or may be reasonably expected to be in excess 
of domestic requirements, adequate carry- 
over, and anticipated exports for dollars, as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


On the basis of our discussion in the 
committee I conclude that this definition 
dees not require any inquiry into the 
question of whether or not the commod- 
ity commands a prescribed parity price 
in the domestic market as a condition of 
Public Law 480 eligibility. Rather the 
question is purely one of surplus supply 
in excess of domestic requirements and 
anticipated foreign sales plus a reason- 
able carryover. If this definition is ap- 
plied in this fashion the 480 program— 
as it should be applied—will apply to 
commodities which now have straitjacket 
parity formulas for participation in mar- 
keting order and marketing agreement 


- programs. I am certain that this was 


the intent of our committee and will be 
the intent of this Congress with the pas- 
sege of this legislation. It is obvious 
that no parity criteria would apply to a 
definition which refers to commodities 
which may be reasonably expected to be 
in surplus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
to me may be used by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. -SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harvey! for his courtesy. 
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I would like to ask my colleagues here 
how many times do we have to march 
up the hill and down? May I say for 
those whose recollection is not too long 
that so far as the effect of the amend- 
ment is concerned, we had exactly the 
same amendment before us when we de- 
bated this bill last week. It is exactly 
the same amendment as far as the effect 
is concerned as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Roonry] presented. Let me 
talk just a second about the amendment 
which my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri intends to in- 
troduce. It is in different language, but 
it is exactly the same amendment so far 
as the effect is concerned as the one the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
Rooney] introduced last week. It is 
exactly the same in effect as the amend- 
ment which is now pending as an 
amendment to the amendment of the 


gentleman -from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] today. 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 


man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I simply 
want to confirm what the gentleman is 
saying. It is true that the purport of 
this amendment is just as the gentle- 
man has stated. It is the amendment 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] offered and it was debated 
before. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the point is 
this amendment was decisively defeated 
last week. We talked about this, as I 
recall, for some three hours. ‘The 
amendment which is now pending, as an 
amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney! and the amendment which the 
gentleman from Missouri intends to in- 
troduce has exactly the same effect as 
the amendment pending now. So I 
want to be sure the Members understand 
what these amendments are about. I 
talked with the parliamentarian and I 
might say to my distinguished colleague 
from Missouri that I had intended to 
object to both amendments, but I am 
informed that because the wording is 
different it is not possible for me to ob- 
ject to the amendments as being the 
same ones that we have already gone 
over before. I want to tell you what the 
parliamentary situation is so that you 
will have an understanding of what his 
amendments are about. 

I would like to answer the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER] as to why we just cannot take 
these foreign currencies and do what we 
want with them. When we enter into 
these agreements—take India as an ex- 
ample, when the administrator of the 
foreign service program under this law, 
talked with the Government of India a 
few years ago, India did not want to 
enter into any agreement with us be- 
cause it created expansion of their cur- 
rency. In order to keep their currency 
Stabilized, the expansion which was 
created had to be controlled and the 
expenditures had to be in such a way 
that they would not be a threat of in- 
fiation to the Government of India. 
That is one reason and one example 
that I can give to you as to why these 
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countries have to know how this money 
is going to be spent. If we were to takea 
large sum of money and enter into con- 
tracts with other countries to use those 
currencies in competition with their own 
trade—and, there are any number of 
things that we could do, we could buy 
arms and we could do many things— 
that would be a threat to their economy. 
They realize that. But, we were able 
to enter into a contract so that the 
moneys which were generated as a re- 
sult of this, that is the number of rupees, 
and the expansion of their country, was 
not a danger to their economy and there 
was no threat of inflation. As you well 
know, inflation has been the big problem 
in India ever since the British left 
India. 

May I just talk for a second about the 
matter raised by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] and that is the check- 
up on the expenditures. I hope that the 
House understands that the gentleman 
from North Carolina, the chairman of 
this committee, has explained and has 
read from the budget facts which indi- 
cate that there is a checkup of these 
funds. I think I am right in that; am 
I not, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. COOLEY. I believe the gentleman 
is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield my time back to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to try to clear up 1 or 2 misappre- 
hensions. 

In the first place with regard to this 
money we are talking about, most of it is 
not counterpart funds at all. It does not 
become counterpart funds until after 
somebody pays it back to the United 
States. For a long time the United States 
has got somebody else’s currency. That 
is the very reason that we cannot ac- 
cept this Curtis amendment, because it 
is not a matter of dealing with money 
that has been paid back; it is an entire- 
ly different matter. We are faced with 
the question of whether or not we are 
going to require that the Appropriations 
Committee must pass on every item of 
every agreement before the agreement 
is made. 

We have already accepted the Rooney 
amendment which will authorize us 
through the Appropriations Committee 
to appropriate the money after it comes 
into the Treasury. 

The Curtis amendment would keep us 
from making agreements with these for- 
eign countries. It is not simply the mat- 
ter of goods; it is not even the fact that 
we take their currency in payment; it is 
the fact that we enable them to make 
an agreement with us whereby we com- 
mit ourselves as to how we will use that 
money over a substantial period of time, 
which has enabled us to make as many 
sales as we have. 

As the gentleman from Illinois so well 
pointed out a few moments ago, no na- 
tion on earth can afford to let some 
foreign power hold a large block of its 
own currency without submitting itself 
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directly to the complete economic con- 
trol of the power holding its currency; 
and that is what the Curtis amendment 
would require. It would require that 
foreign currency be under the com- 
plete control of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee here in the House. We must 
either require the purchasing country to 
turn over its currency without any as- 
surance as to how the Appropriations 
Committee will spend it, or we must ad- 
mit that the Appropriations Committee 
would be a part of the negotiating proc- 
ess. 

This bill as it has been in operation 
for the last 3 years allows the President 
of the United States to enter into agree- 
ments with these foreign countries as to 
the purpose for which we will use those 
foreign currencies, and the biggest part 
of it has been used to make loans back 
to those same countries. Those loans 
are made in foreign currencies, but 
about three-quarters of them are repay- 
able in American dollars. It is when 
we get the dollars back that they come 
under the control of the Appropriations 
Committee; and we want them to then 
come under the control of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The Curtis amendment should not be 
in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLEy] to close debate. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, after 
all of this brilliant debate, I would like 
to call the attention of the members of 
the committee to this language in the 
budget message: 

Foreign currencies, generated by the sale 
of agricultural surplus commodities under 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, may be 
allocated to the Department of Defense to 
finance the construction of housing for our 
military personnel and families stationed 
abroad. The Department of Defense will 
pay the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
dollars, as authorized by Public Law 161, 
approved July 15, 1955, from appropriations 
otherwise available to pay quarters allow- 
ances to military personnel occupying the 
housing, for the foreign currencies used to 
provide this housing. 


How could it possibly be said by Mem- 
bers of the House that Armed Serv- 
ices Committee or the Appropriations 
Committee are not aware of this ex- 
penditure of money? Here are the esti- 
mates in dollars and cents presented in 
the budget in the manner of all budget 
estimates. It is estimated that in the 
year 1958 we will use $67,532,143 for 
military housing and other direct de- 
fense purposes abroad; in 1957 we will 
use about $71 million. 

Furthermore, after all of this con- 
troversy about what this money is used 
for, here in the budget are items set 
forth on page 1156 of the budget: For- 
eign currency information schedules: 
Foreign Agricultural Service, General 
Services Administration, Interservice 
Activities, Defense Department, mutual 
security program, State Department and 
United States Information Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, all of this is public 
information and is available in the budg- 
et for the fiscal year 1958 and if any 
Member is anxious to obtain the infor- 
mation it is available in this document. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Actually under the 
provisions of the statute any department 
of government that uses the money 
generated under this program must pay 
into the Commodity Credit Corporation 
the amount they are saving in their own 
appropriations. So it is really under the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. THompson of 
Louisiana: Page 2, following line 3, add the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 2. The Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 306. (a) The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is authorized, on such terms and 
under such regulations as the Secretary may 
deem in the public interest, to donate raw 
cotton, and mattress ticking, sheeting, and 
blanketing made of cotton, to such State, 
Federal, or private agency or agencies as may 
be designated by the proper State or Federal 
authority and approved by the Secretary, for 
use in the United States in assisting needy 
persons, and in charitable institutions, in- 
cluding hospitals, to the extent that needy 
persons are served. 

“*(b) The Secretary, before making any 
donations under this act, shall obtain such 
assurances as he deems necessary that— 

**(1) such raw cotton and such cotton 
products will be used by the recipient agency 
in a program under which such cotton and 
cotton products will be processed into 
finished mattresses, sheets, and blankets and 
distributed among needy persons, 

«“*(2) the recipients of such raw cotton 
and such cotton products will not diminish 
their normal expenditures for cotton and 
such cotton products by reason of such 
donation. 

“‘(c) (1) In order to facilitate the appro- 
priate disposal of such raw cotton and cot- 
ton products, the Secretary may from time 
to time announce the quantity thereof which 
will be available for distribution. 

“*(2) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
may pay, with respect to cotton and cotton 
products disposed of under this act, the cost 
of acquiring such commodities (unless pro- 
cured from the stocks of such Corporation), 
and the cost of reprocessing, packaging, 
transporting, handling, and other charges ac- 
cruing up to the time of their delivery to 
a Federal agency or to the designated State 
or private agency. 

***(3) For the purposes of this act, the 
terms “State” and “United States” include 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
each Territory or possession of the United 
States.’ ” 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 
- The CHAIRMAN The gentleman will 
state it. 


Mr, 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not 
germane to any part of this bill. This 
bill reads “To extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, and for other purposes.” The bill 
that we are considering here deals 
strictly with foreign countries of the 
world in developing export markets for 
surplus agricultural products and pro- 
viding for assistance to those countries. 
Now, I cannot read into this bill or into 
existing law any authority for our Gov- 
ernment to deal with commodities and 
purposes indicated in the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Loui- 
siana. Therefore I make the point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be heard on the point of 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. This 
amendment creates a new section in the 
bill under consideration, and I have been 
told from what I think is competent au- 
thority that it is germane to the intent 
of the bill. And I might add my own 
belief that if it applies, as the gentleman 
contends, to the foreign aspects under 
Public Law 480, then certainly I think it 
is germane to hand over some of these 
commodities where it will do some good 
in our own country. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
might say to the gentleman that we had 
that very point up before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. It is receiving sym- 
pathetic consideration. We are now 
distributing our surpluses to people in 
need throughout the United States, milk, 
dairy products, for school lunches, hos- 
pitals, and to needy people. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I 
know of the gentleman’s great work in 
this matter, and my amendment is an 
attempt to expedite that great work. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I 
sei to the gentleman from North Caro- 

ina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to say 
that the bill we have before us, H. R. 
6974, is a bill to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, and for other purposes, and 
the first division states that the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended as follows. Now, I understand 
the gentleman proposes to further 
amend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. While 
the act already provides that food and 
feed might be made available under cer- 
tain circumstances, you now are seek- 
ing to provide that fiber might be made 
available to charity and other needy 
persons within the continental limits 
of the United States. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. That 
is merely one commodity in addition. 

Mr. COOLEY. And that is added to 
the feed and the seed or whatever else 
we have in surplus. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, though I am not authorized to 
speak for the committee, it seems to me 
that the gentleman’s amendment is en- 
tirely germane and in order and meri- 
torious, and I personally would like to 
see it adopted. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FULTON. Title II and title III 
of the original act specifically provide 
that there is to be distributed among 
the needy people through charitable in- 
stitutions and various other institutions 
in the United States agricultural com- 
modities. Cotton is certainly an agricul- 
tural commodity. It comes within the 
general purview of the act on distribu- 
tion both at home and abroad, and this 
particular legislation is to cover the þa- 
sic act on the distribution end. So I þe- 
lieve the gentleman is completely in or- 
der, and I agree with the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hays of Arkan- 
sas). The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The act. which the bill proposes to 
amend and extend contains a provision 
relating to the subject matter and, as 
pointed out, is sufficiently broad and 
does cover the material offered in this 
amendment. The language is specific 
that notwithstanding the foregoing the 
Corporation on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary may deem in the 
public interest shall make available any 
farm commodity. or product thereof 
owned or controlled by it in relieving 
distress. 

The Chair holds the amendment is 
germane and overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall not burden this Com- 
mittee in explaining this amendment. 
It explains itself. The mere reading of 
it by the Clerk tells you what it does. 

The great Committee on Agriculture 
has labored long this year and for many 
years past in trying to make proper dis- 
position of what we have in surplus in 
this country, and in foreign lands to 
help our State Department in our rela- 
tions with friendly countries. 

I think no one would be in disagree- 
ment with extending that type of char- 
ity to our people here at home where a 
great need exists, even in my district and 
perhaps yours. I hope it does not exist 
in yours any more than it does in mine, 
but I have seen over the years so many 
of our families at home who read about 
the great generosity of Uncle Sam over- 
seas who are actually in trouble and in 
need of these things that we call basic 
and fundamental to a decent standard 
of living. 

This is just as important to these poor, 
indigent people as the distribution of 
food which is in surplus. This concerns 
sheeting and mattresses and cotton for 
the purpose of making mattresses, which 
would not only help to reduce our sur- 
pluses but we would also do this great 
good that I know can be done in many 
areas of our country where the need 
exists. 


The 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. May I compliment the 
gentleman on his amendent; because, if 
we are going to be fair, cotton should 
be included along with other surplus 
agricultural products included in Public 
Law 480. I might say to the gentleman, 
that we have 611,000 needy people in 
Pennsylvania who are receiving free sur- 
plus food from the Federal Government. 
It has been a fine program as far as our 
cities and towns in Pennsylvania are 
concerned. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
compliment the gentleman on his 
amendment. This amendment was pre- 
sented to our Committee on Agriculture 
last Saturday. The gentleman did a 
splendid job. I trust the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I 
thank the gentleman. I would ask the 
chairman of the great Agricultural Com- 
mittee if he would accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Personally I am very 
much in favor of the amendment and 
hope it will be adopted. And I hope the 
Secretary will provide a very worthwhile 
program pursuant to the provisions of 
the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to compliment my colleague from 
Louisiana on the amendment he has of- 
fered and associate myself with him in 
the remarks he has just made, and say 
that I am very much in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman if he does not apply to cotton 
exactly the same principle that we ap- 
plied last year in the Bailey bill to wheat 
and to corn, which are edible commodi- 
ties? We apply in the gentleman’s 
amendment the same principle to cotton. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. That 
is correct. It serves as great a purpose 
as food does in many cases. 

Mr. POAGE. Exactly. This Congress 
last year authorized the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to pay the expenses 
of processing foods into a form that 
would be usable in the kitchen and au- 
thorized the CCC to pay the expense of 
processing cotton into forms usable in 
the home. The purpose is exactly iden- 
tical and it should be easy to further 
the program of using these surpluses for 
our American. people. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I am 
asking the committee not to indulge me, 
but to help the needy people in our 
country, by going along with this amend- 
ment. 


I yield 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mrs. SULLIVAN, of 
Missouri, as an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. THompson of Louisiana: 

Page 2, after line 3, insert: 

“Src, 2. Title IIL of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Src. 806. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (in this section referred to as the “Sec- 
retary”) is hereby authorized and directed 
to promulgate and put into operation, as 
quickly as possible, a program to distribute 
to needy persons in the United States 
through a food stamp system a portion of 
the surpluses of food commodities acquired 
and being stored by the Federal Government 
by reason of its price-support operations or 
other purchase programs. 

“*(b) In carrying out such program, the 
Secretary shall— 

“*(1) distribute surplus food made avail- 
able by the Secretary for distribution under 
this program only when requested to do so 
by a State or political subdivision thereof; 

***(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pur- 
suant to section 3, food stamps redeemable 
by eligible needy persons for such types and 
quantities of surplus food as the Secretary 
shall determine; 

**(3) distribute surplus food in packaged 
or other convenient form on the local level 
at such places as he may determine; 

“*(4) establish standards under which, 
pursuant to section 3, the welfare authori- 
ties of any State or political subdivision 
thereof may participate in the food stamp 
plan for the distribution of surplus foods to 
the needy; . 

**(5) consult the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Labor, in establishing standards for eligibil- 
ity for surplus foods and in the conduct of 
the program generally to assure achievement 
of the goals outlined in the first section of 
this act; and 

“*(6) make such other rules and regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary to carry out 
the purpose of this act. 

***(c) The Secretary shall issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
a State or political subdivision requesting 
the distribution of surplus food under sec- 
tion 2 (1), food stamps. for each kind of 
surplus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food 
to be distributed and on the total number of 
needy persons in the various States and po- 
litical subdivisions eligible to receive such 
food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent 
agency, to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance 
but ineligible because of State or local law, 
and shall be redeemable by such needy per- 
sons at local distribution points to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary under section 2 (8). 

**(qd) Surplus food distributed under this 
act shall be in addition to, and not in place 
of, any welfare assistance (financial or other- 
wise) granted needy persons by a State or 
any political subdivision thereof. 

“‘(e) In any one calendar year the Secre- 
tary is authorized to distribute surplus food 
under this act of a value of up to $1 billion, 
based on the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of acquiring, storing, and handling 
such food. 

“*(f) The distribution of surplus food to 
needy persons in the United States under 
this act shall be in place of distribution to 


such needy persons under section 32 of the ` 


act entitled “An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 
sec. 612c), as amended, and. section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this act 
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shall affect distribution of surplus food pres- 
ently provided for in such sections other 
than to needy persons as defined in sec- 
tion 7 of this act. 

“*(e) For the purposes of this act, a needy 
person is anyone receiving welfare assistance 
(financial or otherwise) from the welfare 
department or equivalent agency of any 
State or political subdivision thereof, or who 
is, in the opinion of such agency or agencies, 
in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible 
to receive it because of State or local law. 

““(h) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Secretary of Labor, shall make 
a study of, and shall report to Congress 
within 6 months after the date of enactment 
of this act, on the feasibility of, the costs 
of, and the problems involved in, extending 
the scope of the food stamp plan established 
by this act to include persons receiving un- 
employment compensation, receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance (social security) 
pensions, and other low-income groups not 
eligible to receive food stamps under this | 
act by reason of section 7 of this act. 

“*(i) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. ” 


Mrs. SULLIVAN (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read, be- 
cause the wording of this amendment 
was in a bill I introduced, H. R. 949, and 
hearings have been held in the commit- 
tee on that bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not germane to the sub- 
ject under discussion. It imposes upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture new duties 
not contemplated in this act, and sets 
up a plan entirely extraneous and for- 
eign to the subject matter of this bill. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been advised I will probably have 
to bow to the point of order, but before 
doing so I should like to say that while 
this amendment may not perhaps be 
germane from a strictly technical appli- 
cation of the rules cf the House, it cer- 
tainly was not dragged out of thin air 
and it is certainly relevant. It amends 
the law of 1954 which incorporates the 
present program for the distribution of 
surplus food to needy persons in this 
country. While it is true that the pres- 
ent bill contains provisions dealing only 
with the foreign distribution of this sur- 
plus, it is relevant, I think, and prac- 
tical on this question of feeding our own 
hungry in this country. 

May I ask the gentleman from Iowa 
to reserve his point of order until he 
has heard my statement? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I reserve the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment consists, almost verbatim, 
of my bill H. R. 949, to establish a food 
stamp plan for the distribution of up to 
$1 billion in surplus food a year to needy 
persons in this country. 
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‘Most of the Members, I believe, are 
generally familiar with my bill, since I 
have been pressing here for it for more 
than 3 years and have enlisted the active 
support and cosponsorship of numerous 
Members of the House and several Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Hearings on this 
bill, or on various versions or approxima- 
tions of it, have been held at various 
times before both Agriculture Commit- 
tees and also, in connection with the 
social security program, before the House 
Ways and Means and the Senate Finance 
Committees. 

So this amendment which I submit 
today is not some new and unfamiliar 
proposal. The committee knows all 
about this idea. It has studied it several 
times. But it has failed to act on it. 

I think the time is now here when we 
can no longer remain idle or silent over 
the desperate plight of millions of our 
own American citizens who are not now 
receiving adequate diets—who do not— 
who simply do not—get enough to eat. 

These are primarily the people on any 
form of public assistance—those on gen- 
eral assistance administered by the var- 
ious States, and those on any of the joint 
Federal-State programs for old age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, aid to depend- 
ent children, and so on. 

These people are hungry in the midst 
of plenty. Statistically, our country was 
never so prosperous. Yet we have at 
least 5 million Americans who go to bed 
at night hungry, dieting not to lose 
weight but because they cannot afford 
enough food. 

And the food is here, in mountainous 
piles. The warehouses bulge with it. 
Our Government is desperate to give it 
away as fast as possible. 

But all the emphasis is on giving it 
away abroad, as this bill provides. 

Yes; we do distribute some of it to 
needy persons in this country. But the 
program under which it is distributed 
here is tragically inadequate. Some 
States and the District of Columbia do 
not participate in it at all; others find it 
so horribly expensive to distribute the 
food under the program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now in effect that 
they say it costs them more to distribute 
this surplus to some of their needy than 
the food itself is worth. 

If we can use this food to feed needy 
persons all over the world, then I say we 
can also spare some of it, and afford the 
cost of distributing some of it, to every 
needy American. 

I am speaking now of the certified 
cases of need, those on public welfare. 
There are many in every State. We are 
not getting this food to most of those 
needy. I repeat that we are not under 
the present program helping most needy 
in most States. 

In some States, vast quantities are 
handed out to all who register for it, de- 
pending upon size of family and the 
amount of income. In others, some of 
this food goes just to a few families, com- 
paratively, in areas of excessive job- 
lessness. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to 
point out according to the record I have 
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here, you have 10,366 dependent people 
receiving aid in the State of Missouri 
and the State of Mississippi has 257,869. 
I wonder why under the law, and since 
the food is now available, why is it that 
the needy people are not receiving it at 
the present time? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Because it is so ter- 
rifically expensive for many of the States 
to participate and to distribute it. You 
mentioned that in Missouri we have 
10,000 who are receiving aid. That is 
true, but we have 232,000 who are on the 
relief rolls and who are getting none of it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Are they not eligible 
for relief and are they not eligible to re- 
ceive these commodities? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. No, because in order 
to be eligible they have to be in distressed 
areas, and the State government has to 
ask for these commodities and distribute 
them. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tlewoman. I notice on the same chart 
that I hold in my hand that my own State 
of North Carolina is not even partici- 
pating in the program at all. I know we 
have some needy people in the State of 
North Carolina. Just why are we not 
participating, I am not quite sure. But, 
apparently, the State of Missouri is par- 
ticipating and I wonder why it is that 
they cannot participate on a broader 
scale. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Because they can- 
not afford to do it. That is the answer 
that I repeat to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. In other words, the 
distribution of the commodities is the 
problem. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. That is right. 

Mr.COOLEY. I would like to say that 
I am thoroughly in sympathy with what 
the lovely lady is trying to do, and I would 
be very glad to work on legislation deal- 
ing with that problem before our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I know you have 
legislation pending there, but I doubt the 
propriety of it in this bill. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr.FULTON. May Isay to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
that the gentlewoman from Missouri has 
a real point because we, in Pennsylvania, 
went down to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and set programs up. But the real 
trouble is that while the Department of 
Agriculture is willing to ship it in, and 
while they have to store it anyhow at its 
source point, they will not pay the local 
storage expenses. The real trouble is 
that neither the Secretary of Agriculture 
nor the Department of Agriculture will 
help pay the storage costs on delivery to 
the distribution points. Soin many cases 
it stays there for 2 weeks or 3 weeks or a 
month. There is where the cost which 
the gentlewoman from Missouri points 
out have to be borne by the local agen- 
cies and cannot be taken care of in their 
budget. Why cannot there be by the 
Department of Agriculture local storage 
points put, for example, in Missouri at 
Federal expense, and in Pennsylvania, 
because we, in Pittsburgh, are closing 
the program for the same reason that 
the gentlewoman cites. 
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Mr. COOLEY. I would like to point 
out that in the State of Pennsylvania you 
have 611,000. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes 611,000. 

Mr. COOLEY. In the State of Penn- 
sylvania you have 611,000 and that is 
twice as many people as they have on 
relief in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes. Ido not see any 
reason in the world why the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cannot arrange to 
have all of these foods stored in the 
area where they are being consumed. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. May I point out to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
you have 611,000 who are receiving sur- 
plus food now, but you have 215,000 who 
are on the relief rolls, but that does not 
mean that these people on the relief 
rolls are getting this food. 

Mr. FULTON. It does, because in 
Pennsylvania we give it to the depart- 
ment of public assistance on certifica- 
tion, as well as by local boards which are 
set up by the citizens on a voluntary 
basis. We have worked with our labor 
unions and have a very fine program 
worked out for Pennsylvania. As the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture points out, if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can set up local storage points 
at points other than the origination of 
the surplus, then they can be distrib- 
uted without extra cost. to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

I do not see why it cannot be done. I 
compliment the gentlewoman from 
Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. In conclusion, I wish 
to call the Chair’s attention, on the mat- 
ter of germaneness, to the reference in 
Cannon’s Precedents, volume 8, section 
2941: 

An act continuing and reenacting an exist- 
ing law is subject to amendment modifying 
the provisions of the law carried in the act. 

The Committee overruling the decision of 
the Chair held that an amendment germane 
to existing law is germane to a bill propos- 
ing its reenactment. 


I submit that reference to the Chair 
for its consideration. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. The 
gentlewoman does not concede the point 
of order, does she? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. No; I do not. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be heard briefly on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The 
hear the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I see very little difference in prin- 
ciple here between amending this act to 
provide foodstuffs for needy persons and 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man who proposed the amendment to 
provide cotton products for needy peo- 
ple. It seems to me the principle is the 
same in both cases, and foodstuffs are in 
much more total surplus than cotton in 
this country. In the development of 
trade and assistance in agricultural 
products surely foodstuffs deserve 
greater consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hays of Arkan- 
sas). The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The Chair calls attention to the fact 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri is offered as an 
amendment to the pending amendment 
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offered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
and that that amendment is confined to 
cotton. The amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Missouri goes beyond 
that and includes other commodities, and 
for that reason would not be germane 
as an amendment to the amendment. 

The Chair has not weighed the other 
matters that were mentioned by the 
gentlewoman, but it seems to the Chair 
that the arguments advanced and the 
points mentioned would be made per- 
haps in connection with an amendment 
to the bill. As an amendment to the 
amendment, however, the Chair is con- 
strained to hold that since the amend- 
ment is limited to cotton and the amend- 
ment to the amendment includes other 
foodstuffs it would not be in order. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw this amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, and offer my amendment at a 
later time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The parliamentary 
situation is that the amendment has been 
declared out of order. It is not pend- 
ing and could not be offered until the 
other amendment is disposed of. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN) there were—ayes 71, noes 61. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. THompson of 
Louisiana and Mr. HOEVEN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
95, noes 85. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. | 

Mr. Chairman, I voted for the amend- 
ment that just passed, but I would like 
to point out, once again, certain basic 
facts to the membership of this body. 
That amendment sounds good. I voted 
for it, but really it will be of very little 
benefit to the indigent, nationwide, and 
it will do very little, if anything, to meet 
our cotton problem. 

But, I take this floor once again, be- 
cause of the line of debate that has al- 
ways come up with Public Law 480 and 
point out the fact that for a number of 
years that while our Government had 
complete authority to sell commodities 
the Government owned, in world trade 
at competitive prices, the Department 
of Agriculture refused to use such au- 
thority. For many years we followed 
such a course, holding our commodities 
above world markets, paying storage, 
while other countries sold their prod- 
ucts. During that same period, through 
Public Law 480 and before that through 
other foreign-aid programs, we were 
giving away the commodities we would 
not sell for dollars. That policy caused 
the huge buildup of commodities in our 
Government’s hands. 

The membership is familiar with the 
course we had to take of finally demand- 
ing that these commodities be offered 
for sale for dollars. Our committee 
finally having to set up a sales organiza- 
tion in the CCC and we went so far as to 
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say orally we would not recommend 
funds to control acreage on any com- 
modity we refused to sell. 

As a result we started offering Gov- 
ernment stocks for sale for dollars in 
world trade. Sales have been tremen- 
dous. Last January for the first time 
we offered cotton for sale in world trade 
at competitive prices, and to date we 
have sold 8 million bales of cotton. Now, 
it is true that the books show we did not 
recover all the money we had invested, 
much of which was storage costs while 
we would not sell, but we did recover 
about 80 percent of our investment. 
Make no mistake under this bill, you 
give cotton away under Public Law 480, 
and it costs you a full $1 for each $1 
worth of cotton the Government owns. 
Under the sales program you lose not 
more than one-third of the investment 
and many times less. This program is 
good but only if it is in addition to normal 
sales. Let us see what we have done 
through sales. Since we started selling 
commodities before giving them away, 
the Department of Agriculture sold last 
year $2.6 billion of commodities for cash. 
It is estimated under the present sales 
program that we will sell something like 
$3.9 billion worth of commodities for 
cash in this year. 

Now, why do I make this point? 

I am afraid the Department may once 
again return to giveaway instead of 
sales. 
lose but so would the farmers. 

The answer to the farm problem is not 
getting rid of surpluses. The answer, as 
I see it, is in regaining our markets, and 
we can regain the markets only as we 
sell competitively for dollars through 
normal channels. We can never regain 
markets if we let Public Law 480 be sub- 
stituted for normal sales through regular 
channels. 

Now, as to this cotton amendment just 
adopted, here is the record as of today. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we have 
sold 8 million bales of cotton for cash, 
notwithstanding the fact that we are 
down to a carryover of about 6 million 
bales, notwithstanding the fact that we 
are now entitled to additional acreage 
in the new year, because supplies will be 
under that level, the Department is drag- 
ging its feet on getting out the catalog 
to show what cotton we have for sale 
so that the buyers can buy our cotton 
for export to foreign markets. 

Because of this neglect we will lose the 
sale of thousands of times more cotton 
by this delay in getting out the catalog 
so that the buyers can buy our cotton 
across the counter for dollars, than that 
amendment will provide and further, you 
lose much more in gain for our farmers 
than you could expect to help under this 
giveaway under Public Law 480. I say 
that it is ridiculous for us to make the 
argument that Public Law 480, and the 
giveaway, is the answer to our farm 
problem, though it can help if held as an 
additional means. of meeting the prob- 
lems largely caused by holding our pro- 
duction off world markets. 

Believe me, I supported this bill; but 
if this bill and this giveaway for foreign 
currencies and.then turning around and 
giving them the currency, which means 
a dollar’s worth lost for a dollar invested, 
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is to be once again substituted for sales 
through normal channels where we get 
at least two-thirds of our money back— 
if that is the purpose, then I think it 
would be better to defeat this bill, 

The authors of the bill, the chairman 
of the committee insists that it is their 
intent that this act be used in addition 
to normal sales and I am glad that they 
have made that statement, because I 
know they mean it. But I would point 
out again that for at least 5 years we 
held our commodities off world markets, 
away from normal channels for dollars 
and were using various foreign aid and 
giveaway type programs in substitution. 
Now the sales program is working and I 
hope that the debate here indicating 
that this bill is so very important—and I 
agree that it is important—will not be 
taken by the Department as an excuse to 
return to the old policy of holding our 
commodities off world markets and 
thereby holding up the world price but 
letting somebody else have the market 
while they increase their acreage as we 
reduce ours. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I go along 
with the gentleman from Mississippi 100 
percent. We should be putting our pres- 


sure on the sale of surplus products, but 


here is a demonstration where the gen- 
tleman says himself that he voted for 
cotton. - Cotton, as we put it_into this 
bill, has no place in this legislation, be- 
cause you are going to delay Public Law 
480 and the first thing you know we will 
not have a program of 480 at all. I do 
not see any reason why we should put 
that amendment onto this bill. 

- The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. The point I make is this. 
Is there any reason why we should clut- 
ter up this bill with this particular crop, 
cotton? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I did not see and do 
not see any great benefit in the amend- 
ment. On the other hand if all the com- 
modities of which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has a supply, which are ba- 
sic, are being given to foreign countries 
for foreign currencies, and then we turn 
around and give them the currencies, it 
is almost indefendable to say that you 
are not willing to do the same thing for 
the indigent people of the United States. 

Again, there is going to be precious lit- 
tle relief as a result of this amendment 
and there is going to be practically no 
relief to your cotton situation. As I 
pointed out, because of the delay in get- 
ting out the catalog, so that those who 
want to buy cotton and are ready to buy 
it, and who have proven they are ready; 
would have the opportunity to buy; it 
will cost us a thousand times more in 
benefits by not going at it in the proper 
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way, than we can get under this bill, 
giving away our products. 

Mr. Chairman, the answer to the farm 
problem is not just to get rid of the sur- 
pluses. You could burn them up and 
you would be in the same predicament in 
a short time. The answer is to regain 
your markets and you can regain your 
markets only as you sell competitively. 
And I hope that the Department will not 
take the debate here which points out 
how essential this bill is as any evidence 
that they should quit selling commodities 
in world trade for dollars. May I re- 
peat again—and do not misunderstand 
me—anything that you get rid of under 
Public Law 480, you lose every dollar 
you have invested in it. But for this 
supply that we have sold through normal 
channels for dollars; at least we have re- 
gained about two-thirds of our invest- 
ment and you regain your markets. 
There can be no question as to the choice 
between the wisdom of selling through 
normal channels for dollars as against 
giving such commodities under Public 
Law 480. 

May I say again, Mr. Chairman, the 
great need for agriculture is to regain 
eur markets and it will not come from 
Public Law 480 or any other giveaway 
program, but through sales through nor- 
mal channels at competitive prices for 
dollars. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply take this time 
to express my amazement and disap- 
pointmenit, to say that I am appalled at 
the fact that the United States Govern- 
ment considers it is its role to give away 
food. I merely want to express my 
distaste for this provision of law 480 
and I speak, I believe, for the people of 
my district. In fact, it is unconstitu- 
tional. I cannot understand why the 
Federal Government should take the tax- 
payers’ money and then turn around and 
give the money away. I myself cannot 
differentiate between that and social- 
ism, even though we may be helping 
needy people. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MASON. I should like to pro- 
pound a very profound question to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and the 
gentlewoman from Missouri, who say 
Uncle Sam now is handing out freely 
these foodstuffs to the needy but the 
States where it is handed out must pro- 
vide the vehicle by which it is distributed, 
and that costs the States money, so 
they want Uncle Sam not only to hand 
out the foodstuffs free but they want the 
States to be relieved from paying for 
the handing out of the food. They want 
Uncle Sam not only to take it to them 
but then to distribute it for them. I say 
that that is expecting a bit too much 
from feeble Uncle Sam, who is $276 bil- 
lion in debt, while a good many of the 
States are not too much in debt. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman from 
Illinois is misinformed on the Federal 
surplus agricultural distribution pro- 
gram, because the States and the local 
agencies have methods set up for dis- 
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tribution of the surplus foods at their 
own expense. For example, in Allegheny 
County, where Pittsburgh is located, we 
have voluntary citizens’ committees who 
perform that service free and without 
pay; our local government agencies on 
various levels supply personnel and 
trucks as well as local storage and dis- 
tribution centers. The trouble is some- 
thing different. It is that the Agricul- 
ture Department, because it is not set 
up for quick local distribution, sends the 
focds in bulk at times when the local 
authorities must store the bulk sur- 
pluses in warehouses at the points of dis- 
tribution. ‘These storage costs are ex- 
pensive and not a usual budget item of 
the local authorities and voluntary 
agencies. 

My comment is this: The Agriculture 
Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment should have a policy for the 
storage of United States agriculture sur- 
plus products not simply at the point of 
origin of the surpluses, but should like- 
wise have some of those storage facilities 
at the points where they might be dis- 
tributed in the United States. It would 
then cost the Agriculture Department 
no more money because it has to store 
them someplace or another, and by 
statute the Agriculture Department al- 
ready pays the cost of processing, pack- 
aging, and transportation costs to the 
points of distribution by local agencies. 
But there is an insufficiently broad 
policy of just storing these surplus agri- 
cultural products, for example, only 
where the corn comes in or where the 
wheat comes in or where the various 
other surplus crops come into the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The Federal Government might just 
as well have agriculture storage points 
in various distribution districts, because 
we people pay the taxes, too, for this $5 
billion agricultural program, and likewise 
we pay the high storage prices that Con- 
gress has voted for under the price-sup- 
port programs. So when we in Pitts- 
burgh and western Pennsylvania are 
paying over $1 billion a year in Fed- 
eral taxes, maybe when we have 
some needy people with no purchasing 
power, the Federal Government in all 
justice should take care of this surplus- 
storage problem in a manner that will 
not cost us extra expense. This local 
storage program near the point of dis- 
tribution is agreed to by the chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEey], whom I compliment for his 
understanding of this serious problem 
that holds back the United States distri- 
bution of these agricultural surpluses to 
needy people. 

It will cost the Federal Government 
little more money, because the Federal 
Government already pays under statute 
the storage and the transporation costs 
to the points of distribution under the 
various State programs. 

Mr. ALGER. I had not planned to 
speak further on this. I would only say 
this: I heartily disagree with the gentle- 
man in his views. Further, it is my 
understanding that many of the people 
get food throughout this country that 
are not needy persons. I question the 
administration of the program in that 
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regard. I understand local agencies 
have even solicited people saying, “Food 
is coming from Uncle Sam, come and get 
yours.” I understand, and though I 
could be wrong, I mention this to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, that the 
wealthiest county in Mississippi is now 
receiving a great share of this food. 

I also want to protest that I do not 
believe cotton should be given away by 
Uncle Sam, either. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The food 
going into Mississippi, I assure the 
gentleman, is going to people who are 
very needy. By any comparison they 
will be found to be as needy as any of 
those seeking assistance under the plan 
in other States. 

Mr. ALGER. I assure the gentleman I 
did not mean just to single out Missis- 
sippi. To conclude, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not believe it the role of Government 
to feed and clothe us. Neither do I be- 
lieve it sufficient cause to compare it 
to giving food away to other countries. 
This is not the role of Federal Govern- 
ment either, using taxpayers’ money. I 
cannot see the difference of this pro- 
gram from socialism. 

I believe there are other ways to care 
for our needy, through local charity and 
local and State government. If Govern- 
ment’s role is appropriately established. 

Pages 13 and 14 of the report docu- 
ment my disapproval wherein 39 States 
are. listed as getting all this Federal 
food. ‘This is not in the proper sphere 
of our Federal Government. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the amendment which I offered 
previously. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. 
Page 2, after line 3, insert: 

“Src. 2. Title III of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ ‘SEC. 306. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (in this section referred to as the “Sec- 
retary”) is hereby authorized and directed 
to promulgate and put into operation, as 
quickly as possible, a program to distribute 
to needy persons in the United States 
through a food stamp system a portion of 
the surpluses of food commodities acquired 
and being stored by the Federal Government 
by reason of its price-support operations or 
other purchase programs. 

“*(b) In carrying out such program, the 
Secretary shall— 

“*(1) distribute surplus food made avail- 
able by the Secretary for distribution under 
this program only when requested to do so 
by a State or political subdivision thereof; 

*“*(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant 
to section 3, food stamps redeemable by 
eligible needy persons for such types and 
quantities of surplus food as the Secretary 
shall determine; 

“*(3) distribute surplus food in packaged 
or other convenient form on the local level 
at such places as he may determine; 

“*(4) establish standards under which, 
pursuant to section 3, the welfare authorities 
of any State or political subdivision thereof 
may participate in the food stamp plan for 
the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy; 

**(5) consult the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Secretary 
of Labor, in establishing standards for 
eligibility for surplus foods and in the con- 
duct of the program generally to assure 
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achievement of the goals outlined in the 
first section of this act; and 

“*(6) make such other rules and regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary to carry out 
the purpose of this act. 

“‘(c) The Seeretary shall issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
a State or political svodivision requesting 
the distribution of surplus food under sec- 
tion 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of 
surplus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food 
to be distributed and on the total number of 
needy persons in the various States and 
political subdivisions eligible to receive such 
food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent 
agency to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance 
but ineligible because of State or local law, 
and shall be redeemable by such needy per- 
sons at local distribution points to be de- 
termined by the Secretary under section 2 

3 


ys 

“‘(d) Surplus food distributed under this 
act shall be in addition to, and not in place 
of, any welfare assistance (financial or other- 
wise) granted needy persons by a State or 
any political subdivision thereof. 

“*(e) In any one calendar year the Sec- 
retary is authorized to distribute surplus 
food under this act of a value Of up to 
$1,000,000,000, based on the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of acquiring, storing, and 
handling such food. 

“*(f) The distribution of surplus food to 
needy persons in the United States under 
this act shall be in place of distribution to 
such needy persons under section 32 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C., 
sec, 612c), as amended, and section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this act 
shall affect distribution of surplus food pres- 
ently provided for in such sections other 
than to needy persons as defined in section 
7 of this act. 

***(o) For the purpose of this act, a needy 
person is anyone receiving welfare assistance 
(financial or otherwise) from the welfare 
department or equivalent agency of any 
State or political subdivision thereof, or who 
is, in the opinion of such agency or agencies, 
in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible 
to receive it because of State or local law. 

“*(h) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Secretary of Labor, shall 
make a study of, and shall report to Congress 
within 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, on the feasibility of, the 
costs of, and the problems involved in, ex- 
tending the scope of the food stamp plan 
established by this act to include persons 
receiving unemployment compensation, re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insurance 
(social security) pensions, and other low- 
income groups not eligible to receive food 
stamps under this act by reason of section 
7 of this act. 

“*(i) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 
many of the Members heard my remarks 
previously when I attempted to amend 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. THOMPSON]. I do not 
want to go back and repeat all of the 
statements I made at that time in con- 
nection with my proposed amendment 
for a food stamp plan. 

But it will be recalled, Mr. Chairman, 
that I was interrupted for a colloquy with 
the distinguished Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and other Mem- 
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bers, and I did not finish my speech. So 
I will just pick up where I left off at that 
time. 

I pointed out that some of our States 


-presently participate in the plan for dis- 


tribution of surplus food to needy citi- 
zens and that other States do not, and 
that the method and manner of par- 
ticipation and the standards. vary 
widely as between States. 

I would like to make this point clear 
about our present distribution system: 
feeding the hungry is secondary under 
this whole program to dumping sur- 
pluses. I think it is time we recovered 
our sense of values on this matter and 
put at the top the need to help those 
who are hungry rather than to find the 
quickest route to dumping the largest 
amount of surplus with the least amount 
of effort or expense. 

Since this act was passed in 1954, we 
have been dumping or giving away about 
a billion dollars worth of food a year 
overseas. I say giveaway even though in 
some instances the other countries put 
up currency of their own for it. We then 
use that currency largely—not entirely 
but largely—on development programs 
within each country to help the people 
of that country. I have no objection to 
that giveaway. 

But I do object, bitterly, to the mi- 
serly, narrowminded, pinchpenny, cruel 
and heartless position of this adminis- 
tration that we cannot afford—we can- 
not afford, they tell us—to spend a simi- 
lar amount in helping our own needy 
through a food stamp plan. 

I am not proposing a new, $1 billion 
a year expenditure. I am proposing that 
we use up to $1 billion of this food a 
year—food already in Government own- 
ership—and distribute it among our own 
needy, just as we do under this bill 
abroad. The $1 billion limitation applies 
not only to the original cost of the food, 
but also to the cost of storing and han- 
dling it. So it would mean less than 
$1 billion in actual foodstuffs going to 
hungry, needy Americans. 

We ship that much abroad each year 
under this giveaway, and even, in many 
cases, pay the shipping costs out of 
American dollars. 

Yet we are told, we cannot afford to 
distribute this food on an intelligent 
basis to our own needy. ; 

The food-stamp plan is the only prac- 
tical one for getting some of this food 
to every American family in need of it. 
The eligibility requirements are simple 
but clearcut. There could be no chisel- 
ing. There would be no possibility of 
scandal in giving away surplus to those 
who can afford to buy. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us 
amends a law which also provides for 
the present system of distribution of 
surplus food to the needy in this coun- 
try. That is in title III of the present 
act. My amendment would revise title 
III to provide for a food-stamp plan. 

Let those Members who know of no 
needy persons in their districts—who do 
not believe there are Americans unable 
to afford decent and nourishing food— 
vote against this amendment if they 
like. But those of us who come from 
urban areas particularly know that the 
need exists and is not being met. 
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How often do we have to read of chil- 
dren scavenging in garbage cans to get 
enough to eat before we will act to estab- 
lish a food-stamp plan? 

Let us solve this problem now. 

I ask the chairman of the committee if 
he will accept this amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, while 
I am not authorized, unfortunately, to 
accept the amendment, I wonder if the 
gentlewoman would be willing to elim- 
inate the word “directed” and let the 
amendment read that the Secretary is 
authorized to promulgate the program. 
That would leave it entirely in his dis- 


cretion and, if he thought he could do it 


feasibly, he would; otherwise, he would 
not. If he did not do it, you could blame 
him for not doing it. I personally am in 
sympathy with what the gentlewoman is 
proposing to do. As an individual Mem- 
ber of the Congress, I will vote for it, 
but I cannot bind any member of the 
committee. Every member of the com- 
mittee is free to speak for himself. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for a vote on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. And will not the gen- 
tlewoman agree to eliminate the word 
“directed”? ` 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Im sorry I can- 
not agree to that. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I would ask that the 
gentlewoman come before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture rather than have the 
whole problem voted on here on the spur 
of the moment. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. May I tell the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that this mat- 
ter has been before the Committee on 
Agriculture in hearings before that com- 
mittee on three different occasions and 
it has been thoroughly discussed and 
testimony has been received and it has 
been considered in the committee. If 
you want to have a food-stamp plan en- 
acted, this bill appears to provide the 
best opportunity. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is exactly the same 
situation as we had with reference to cot- 
ton. I assure you I am not opposed to 
this program, but I certainly am opposed 
to putting it on this bill this afternoon. 
What we are trying to do, it seems to 
me, that would-be friends of this pro- 
gram are trying to amend the bill so 
that it will go down the sewer and we will 
be here until we adjourn with no legis- 
lation. The other body has already 
passed this extension. I hope the gen- 
tlewoman will withdraw her amendment. 
I know that the chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, as he said before, 
will call hearings. The Committee on 
Agriculture is always in session and the 
gentlewoman can have time to state her 
proposition, and I am sure we would 
give this problem every consideration. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know my good 
friend does not want to characterize this 
program as trash. 
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Mr. HILL. I did not say the program 
was that. I said that is what you are 
trying to do with this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. You said that it was 
being loaded down with trash. 

This amendment offered by the gen- 
’ tlewoman from Missouri is not trying to 
kill the bill. The gentlewoman is hon- 
estly for the biland for her amendment 
as well. While I agree with you that pri- 
marily this is the function of our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HILL. Would not the gentleman 
agree with me that it has no place in 
this bill whatsoever. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentlewoman has 
found a very good place for it, if the 
gentleman will vote for it and approve 
it. 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly it. Iam 
not about to vote for it. I was not 
opposed to the cotton bill, but I did not 
vote for it either. There is no place for 
it. We have had no hearings on this 
matter. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, we have had 
hearings on it in a previous session. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FULTO May I join with the 
gentleman fro olorado in asking the 
gentlewoman to withdraw her amend- 
ment at this point because I think it will 
hurt the program that she is speaking 
about. There are many people here 
who think this is not the place for it and 
that it will hurt the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram which is the disposition of agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. If the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will permit me, I will 
state that I have tried since 1954 to get 
action on this particular thing and I 
think this is just as important as it is 
to feed the hungry people abroad. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
floor. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HILL. I will let the gentlewoman 
finish her remarks. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield that I may finish? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I think it is just as 
important to feed the hungry on our own 
relief rolls as it is to feed those abroad. 
I have been in favor, and I will always 
be in favor, of sending this food and 
selling it abroad. 

Mr. HILL. The very fact the gentle- 
woman could not get through the Agri- 
culture Committee in times gone by is 
sufficient proof that we should not take 
time this afternoon discussing this 
amendment. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Just let me say that 
some Members of the House are sin- 
cerely interested in getting through 
Public Law 480. If the rest of the 
Members are interested in seeing this bill 
go through they better take notice of 
what they are trying to do to this pro- 
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gram now, or it will run into some 
trouble. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SuLLI- 
van] whom I salute as a true humani- 
tarian and as one who offers wise and 
beneficial legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it very 
clear that I have voted for a lot of these 
giveaways and for a lot of money for a 
lot of foreigners who often neither 
thank us nor appreciate our help, but I 
want the membership of this House to 
know right here and now that I am 
getting tired of hearing a lot of Members 
of Congress trying to argue why we 
should not make some slight provision 
for our own people. 

Remember, we tax our consumers to 
keep the price of these foods high 
enough that many of these same con- 
sumers cannot afford enough to eat. 
Let us give these people some help—now. 

What is the situation in my own city 
of Detroit? Right now we have 100,000 
people out of work. In the State of 
Michigan we have 192,000 people out of 
work. We have thousands of others on 
minimum or lower income. Other cities 
and States face similar problems. 
Twelve million people today in America 
live on subsistence level or lower. 

I want to tell you that the food pro- 
gram that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has had for the past few years just 
is not a program of disposal of this food 
to these needy people. 

I have been in contact with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on this thing for 
some time and I happen to know a little 
bit about it. Every time you inquire 
about the program it has been changed, 
it is modified, the qualifications which a 
person has to have so far as income is 
concerned are raised, and the amount of 
food a person can get is reduced, the 
kinds of food a person can get are re- 
duced in number; the amount of food an 
individual can get at any one time is 
reduced in amount or it is increased to 
the point where an individual cannot use 
it or store it on his own behalf. The 
packaging and conditions under which 
this food is presently disposed of to needy 
are embarrassing, and are made so diffi- 
cult and costly as to be virtually im- 
possible for the people who really need 
them. Worse than this, the financial 
level fixed for needy to qualify prevents 
many from receiving any benefits what- 
soever. The result is that our poor can- 
not get a decent meal while we have 
granaries bursting with food. 

We are not trying to kill this program, 
as one gentleman speaking on the other 
side of the aisle has said. I have con- 
sistently voted for this and other pro- 
grams which helped our friends around 
the world. We are merely trying to see 
to it that in giving away a lot of these 
products we think a little more of our 
own people; that we care for our own 
hungry, our own needy, our own aged, 
our pensioners, our unemployed, our 
retirees. 

What does this amendment do? It 
does not hurt Public Law 480 at all, but 
it does tell the Secretary of Agriculture, 
command him, to work out a program 
which will make it easier for us to take 
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care of our old folks, which will make it 
easier for us to take care of our needy, 
which will make it easier for us to take 
care of our sick and of our retirees and 
those who are out of work. This country 
is sitting on a mountain of food bigger 
than this Capitol. We have $11 billion 
worth of food rotting. Let us feed our 
hungry with it. 

If you vote against this amendment 
and if you vote to take this out of this 
bill I hope you will recall it at election 
time when you come to report to your 
people, and I hope if you do not someone 
else can recall it for your people, so they 
can recall it for you when they vote 
at the polls. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. Iyield. 

Mr. FULTON. Some of us in Congress 
have had quite a bit of experience with 
these United States programs of local 
distribution of surplus food and agricul- 
ture products. I was one of those Con- 
gressmen who set up the program now 
feeding 611,000 people in the State of 
Pennsylvania. In Michigan you have 
192,000 persons on the program in a simi- 
lar state, so you are really not using 
Public Law 480 authority as much as you 
should and can. Why do you not work 
out a program with the Secretary of 
Agriculture to expand your program, 
which you can do under present legisla- 
tion? But to come in here and put a 
complicated amendment such as this on 
a marketing bill of this nature will only 
hurt the bill and will not be effective. 
I can tell you that in Pittsburgh and the 
United States generally, the distribution 
program is already working well under 
Public Law 480, and there is no reason 
why it should not work as well in Michi- 
gan as it does in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DINGELL. It may be working well 
in Pennsylvania, but it is not working 
well in Michigan; it is not reaching the 
needy and the unemployed in our State. 

Mr. FULTON. Why is not your State 
government working on it? In Pennsyl- 
vania we have three times the program 
you have in Michigan; in Pennsylvania 
we have 611,000 persons assisted and you 
have only 192,000 persons. What is the 
reason? 

Mr. DINGELL. I will tell you why: 
Because the Secretary of Agriculture is 
constantly and consistently doing things 
to make this program unworkable in the 
State of Michigan. He has raised the 
income requirements, he has reduced 
the amount of food to be allowed to the 
program, and to the individual. He 
has changed the amount of food that any 
individual can get. ‘The result is that 
our State government cannot cover more 
than that number although we have 
constantly tried to relieve our hungry. 
If we are going to be humanitarian 
with a bunch of people over across the 
ocean, we can start right here at home. 
I keep recalling the maxim that charity 
begins at home. Much of the cost of this 
program will be lost in the vast charge to 
the taxpayer of just storing the food, 
which exceeds $1 million per day, which 
will be reduced very substantially by 
helping feed our hungry. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania this 
question: Did he not say a while ago 
that Pennsylvania was going to have to 
stop this because of the excessive cost? 

Mr. FULTON. Various Members, both 
Republicans and Democrats, have some 
cities and towns where they do not have 
the budgetary capacity in the current 
year to pay the storage costs. So this 
program is probably going to be curtailed 
somewhat. But it could be done with 
the Federal Government having local 
storage and distribution points in the 
State. We Republicans have cooperated 
on our Federal surplus food distribution 
program in Pennsylvania across party 
lines with a Democratic Governor and 
administration in power. It is a good 
program for the United States taxpayers 
and for the needy people in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close 10 min- 
utes after the gentleman concludes his 
remarks. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LONG. How much does that give 
each one standings? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes di- 
vided among 7 Members. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close 15 min- 
utes after the conclusion of the gentle- 
man’s remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the modified request? 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
high time that the committee pull itself 
up by its own bootstraps and see what 
is going on. At this session of the Con- 
gress the administration has presented 
three major agricultural bills. 

The first one was the emergency corn 
bill, which was scuttled by our friends 
on the right. The second was the bill 
authorizing appropriations for the soil 
bank, which was scuttled by our friends 
on the right. Now we are witnessing 
the scuttling of the extension of Public 
Law 480 by an effort to load it down 
with amendments which they know very 
well will not be approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I am not here to argue the merits or 
demerits of the food-stamp plan. The 
fact is such a bill has been pending in 
the Committee on Agriculture since the 
first of the year. I am amazed to find 
the chairman of the. Committee on 
Agriculture practically conceding that 
the Sullivan amendment is germane, as 
he did concede that the cotton amend- 
ment was germane. It seems to Me we 
are confronted here with another 
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scuttling operation. ‘The amendment 
proposed by the gentlewoman from 
Missouri has a great deal of merit, but, 
as I said, I am not debating the merit 
or demerit of it. There is a great deal 
of merit in the food-stamp plan. Only 
fragmentary hearings have been held 
by the Committee on Agriculture. If 
my good chairman and other Members 
on his side are so interested why has 
not the bill been presented to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for further hear- 
ings and attention? They have the 
votes to report out any bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to make it per- 
fectly clear that I have not any author- 
ity to accept the gentlewoman’s amend- 
ment and I have not accepted it. I am 
in sympathy with what she is trying to 
co. The gentleman knows we have been 
trying to do this in our committee in 
season and out of season and that we 
directed the Department of Agriculture 
to make a study of the matter, which has 
come to nothing. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The chairman is dis- 
playing no interest in protecting his bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. It has been protected 
very well. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The chairman knows 
that accepting his amendment or having 
it adopted is going to scuttle the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have not accepted 
this or any other amendment. I voted 
for the other amendment and I have 
no apologies for it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. You should protect the 
committee bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Personally, I did not 
have any objection to the cotton amend- 
ment, but that is my right as an indi- 
vidual Member. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The members of the 
committee have heard the debate and 
can judge for themselves what is going 
on. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. What position does the 
chairman of the committee intend to 
take on this amendment? Does he in- 
tend to oppose the amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not intend to 
speak in opposition to it and I will vote 
as I see fit when the time comes to vote. 
I assume some member of the committee 
will speak in opposition to it. 

Mr. ARENDS. I was hoping that the 
gentleman from North Carolina would 
speak in opposition to it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I want to say in clos- 
ing that the committee bill is an admin- 
istration proposal. It is a program 
which is working out well; one of the 
programs that is paying dividends. I 
urge you to vote down the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri and vote for the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Coan]. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that Public Law 480 is a measure which 
has from the beginning been an instru- 
mental measure in reducing the agricul- 
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tural surpluses of our land. In its pres- 
ent form this measure is directed only to 
contract relations and agreements with 
foreign lands. The amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Missouri 
[Mrs. SULLIVAN] will create a food-stamp 
plan to give the indigent of our country 
a workable program to receive the bene- 
fits of some of this surplus. No one is 
saying that this is not going to be a 
costly program to the American tax- 
payer but it certainly will not be any 
more costly than the present programs 
of surplus disposal. 

Now this is only the second time in 
which I have taken part in debate in 
this House regarding any farm legisla- 
tion. But I have observed a good num- 
ber of measures presented here this year 
related to agricultural subjects and 
whenever there are measures offered 
which will be forward looking and which 
help people who cannot help themselves 
that there are those on the other side of 
the aisle who strenuously argue that the 
measure should be defeated. Here is a 
program which will benefit millions of 
persons in this country by giving them 
food and clothing—and at the same 
time using a mountain of surplus stocks 
on which we pay storage. This food- 
stamp plan will do a double duty. 

But now comes the hue and cry that 
to amend this bill to provide this fur- 
ther program would be an attempt to 
scuttle the entire bill. I am for Public 


Law 480 in every sense of the word. I 


am for selling our commodities to for- 
eign countries for their own currency 
and I am for this food-stamp plan which 
will also benefit our own home people. 
There is the heavy indication here that 
to amend this bill in any degree would 
render the measure so that it will not 
be acceptable to the administration, 
But in spite of this I add my voice to the 
many others who give support to this 
program. 

If we have been sent here by the peo- 
ple we represent to formulate a program 
which is good for our people, good for 
America and good for our friends around 
the world—then we should do it. But do 
we have to go around dotting every i and 
crossing every t in strict conformity to 
the administration? If this is so then 
we are here simply as a rubber stamp 
Congress, and I never came here to be 
a rubber stamp and I am not going to be 
today. 

Now, if we can reduce our surpluses as 
we have been able to do through Public 
Law 480, we should continue this pro- 
gram. And if we believe that we can 
make this program more effective and 
help our people here at home at the 
same time, then I feel we should do so. 
And, let me remind you that there are 
at least 12 million people in this land of 
ours who are living on a bare subsistence 
diet. 

The adoption of this food-stamp 
amendment would make this not only a 
surplus disposal program but would also 
make it a humanitarian program. And, 
I think it comes with very poor grace 
for this program to be labeled a “trash” 
as one of the Members has stated. Itisa 
good program for it essentially helps 
people and at the same time we will 
maintain every workable provision which 
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has worked in the reduction of our sur- 
pluses in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
McINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to say that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has considered this 
bill which is before the committee to- 
day in a very orderly procedure. As one 
member of the committee I shall be 
perfectly happy to consider the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlewoman from 
Missouri in committee in the most ob- 
jective manner possible. I do feel that 
the amendment is meritorious in that 
it deserves our consideration, but it has 
not been up for hearing in this Congress. 
It has been up in other sessions in other 
Congresses. However, it is a very far- 
reaching approach to the system of dis- 
tribution, and I would like to assure the 
gentlewoman from Missouri that on a 
call of the committee for appropriate 
and extensive and detailed hearings in 
order that we may know the full impact 
of this legislation, as one member of the 
committee I would like to analyze it 
very objectively. But, I do think that 
it is inappropriate at this time, because 
it needs much more analysis in order 
that it can be worked out constructively. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I would like to ask a 
question of a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, and I think it is one 
that should be asked. When there is a 
broad stamp plan to be adopted such as 
this of the gentlewoman, how much will 
it cost? Has there been any estimate 
of cost as to how many hundreds of mil- 
lions we are getting into? 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. Apropos the question 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FuLTON], I think that is the most im- 
portant factor to consider in this pro- 
posed amendment. There is no estimate 
of the cost. We have tried to evaluate 
that in the past, what the cost would be. 
But I think it would certainly be un- 
timely to add such an amendment at this 
time when it is beyond the best guess of 
any of us as to what the cost would be, 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man. I urge the defeat of this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
have supported every foreign-aid pro- 
gram that has been sent up here by this 
administration. I have voted for some 
cuts in committee, but when the bill was 
finally worked out by the committee I 
have supported the program on the floor. 

I would like to tell you what one of 
the nations which is a recipient of sur- 
plus commodities under Public Law 480 
is doing. I do not want to mention the 
name because I do not want to embarrass 
anyone. But they give out stamps to 
families that have children under 16 
years of age. A certain number of 
stamps is given for each child and they 
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can buy a quart of milk a day for each 
child and pay approximately 31⁄2 cents a 
quart for it. The Government makes up 
the difference through the stamp. 

If we can afford to—and apparently 
we can—if we can afford to make more 
than $2 billion worth of commodities 
available under Public Law 480 to others, 
certainly we ought to be able to make 
these commodities available to the people 
in this country, who need them, and un- 
der an orderly procedure. 

I think probably a stamp plan is the 
most orderly procedure you can get be- 
cause you have some kind of an accurate 
control over who gets the commodity. In 
addition to that, you operate through 
the storekeeper and in the smaller towns 
of the country through the small, indi- 
vidual businessman. You do not have 
the Government taking his customers to 
some warehouse and taking them away 
from him, but you have the plan operat- 
ing through his store. 

Finally I would like to say that I think 
it comes with poor grace from anyone 
on my left to accuse the Democrats of 
scuttling the farm program when for the 
past 4 years Mr. Benson has been spend- 
ing most of his time scuttling the farm- 
ers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I feel that the purpose of Public 
Law 480 is to get better use of the worth- 
less farm surpluses that we are accumu- 
lating. I think the first place where 
we should try to use them is here at 
home. Maybe you do not get the mail 
that I get, but sometimes when I read 
these letters from these people who are 
on the public assistance rolls back home, 
drawing $55 a month—and you know 
and I know that they cannot begin to 
live on that—I wonder what we are do- 
ing putting a lock and key on these 
food surpluses and denying them to 
Americans who need them. Even Mr. 
Benson approves of sending surpluses 
overseas. Why cannot we utilize some 
of them to help our people here at home, 
too? 

That is the first principle that is in- 
volved here. The second principle that 
has been brought up is the matter of 
cost. Surely, we have much of the cost 
already invested in the products. Cheese 
and milk products in storage, doing no- 
body any good at the moment. Why 
cannot they be distributed? And if you 
believe that the amendment of the gen- 
telwoman is not a polished gem of per- 
fection, surely it can be polished and 
perfected in administration. As broad 
as it is, and with the leeway that is left 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, surely 
the Secretary should be able to figure 
out some kind of plan on the 1-cent sale 
idea, where a person may purchase a 
quart of milk and get a stamp for so 
much more milk. That would not inter- 
fere with the normal channels of trade 
and would increase the utilization of the 
product. Certainly if the Secretary of 
Agriculture is worthy of being a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture he has the imagina- 
tion to figure out the details. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BROWN of Missouri. I have only 
& short time; I cannot yield. 

Mr. FULTON. That is an illegal pro- 
gram the gentleman is suggesting. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Under the 
gentlewoman’s proposal I think it can be 
designed and is not illegal. 

Mr. FULTON. You cannot use those 
tie-in sales. You will be violating the 
law of the land. You cannot tell the 
Secretary of Agriculture to do what the 
average citizen cannot do. You will get 
him arrested. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. The 1-cent 
sales on soap, and so forth, have been 
used all over this country. 

Mr. FULTON. This is an authoriza- 
tion to get free food. If you buy some- 
thing else and tell the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to go into the stores of this 
country and make the tie-up for these 
poor people who have no purchasing 
power, you have really got it. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. What did 
I say? I said with the purchase of a 
quart of milk you might get a stamp for 
an extra quart of milk. If that is illegal 
under the statutes of the United States, 
the soap companies are violating the law 
every day in every store of the country. 

The third principle involved here is a 
new and different approach at helping 
the farmer. This would direct some of 
our agricultural efforts toward expand- 
ing demand rather than devote all ef- 
forts to cutting back, cutting back, con- 
stantly struggling to decrease produc- 
tion. 

This amendment will not cost as much 
as the soil bank, and I submit it will help 
twice as many people: The farmers and 
the hard-pressed people who sorely need 
the food. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I am 
really somewhat amused today. I think 
back at the election when I heard all 
the Democrats and Republicans all over 
the country telling how they loved the 
poor people and how they wanted to 
feed, clothe and look after them. They 
were crying crocodile tears about the 
poor people of this country. Then, we 
come here today and want to feed a few 
of them and we find more reasons not to 
feed them than we can find food to feed 
them with. 

I see no reason why we cannot use a 
little of this food that we have here at 
home. Why we cannot feed some of 
the poor people in my district and your 
district with some of the butter and 
other commodities that are being stored. 
I cannot understand why, unless it is 
this, and I just wonder if maybe some of 
you on the left can answer this question. 
Have you worked up through this pro- 
gram a program where you have so many 
people, bureaucrats, on the payroll that 
you are afraid you will get rid of the 
commodities and you will not have jobs 
for your friends? Is that the reason? 
There must be some good reason why you. 
would deny hungry people all over this 
country some of the food that is stored. 
We are paying for storage on these sur- 
plus items that our hungry people could 
be consuming. By the time we have dis- 
posed of the surplus food for dollars, 
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the storage will have eaten up all the 


dollars so that program is a complete 
loss. Wouldn’t you rather feed our 
hungry people than to lose it entirely? 

For 4 long months the water has been 
over much of the cultivable land of the 
8th Congressional District of Louisiana. 
I do not know how much longer it is 
going to be there. My constituents are 
wiring and writing me day after day, 
“Can’t you in some way let us use the 
land we have in the soil bank in order 
that we can raise just a little food or 
graze our cattle on it?” Some of the 
land is out of water, but no, you cannot 
plant a peanut on it, you cannot plant 
any peas, you cannot plant any cabbage, 
you cannot use it for any purpose at all. 
Then, there is the land that has been 
allotted to cotton that is now under 
water. There will not be time to plant 
cotton on that land this year, and when 
the water recedes, the land cannot be 
planted in vegetables or feed without 
having the cotton allotment cut for next 
year. 

. What kind of a program is this? Let 
us take care of our own people before 
giving more to foreign countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I should 
just like to say a short word. As I recall, 
in handling this bill in our committee, I 
heard our chairman when the committee 
room was fairly full of people ask if there 
was anyone who wished to speak against 
this bill, and not one single soul arose. 

. We were talking about this bill, the 
extension of Public Law 480. Now, why 
can we not go back to the original bill 
that we introduced and passed unani- 
mously out of our committee, and 
not try to put these amendments on it? 
Let us not discuss whether they are good 
or whether they are bad or otherwise. 
Let us just pass the bill. The reason I 
say that is that time is of the essence. 
We should pass Public Law 480 without 
any longer delay. 

I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK}. 

Mr. HALLECK. It has been said be- 
fore, and very effectively I think, and I 
am inclined to. think it ought to be said 
again that the bill before us coming from 
the Committee on Agriculture provides 
for a simple extension of Public Law 480 
dealing with certain problems having to 
do with agriculture and agricultural sur- 
pluses. To me it would be the height of 
irresponsibility to jeopardize a program 
that is working by writing in on the floor 
of the House, before committee action 
has been had, a whole new program. As 
the gentleman said, possibly it is good 
and possibly it is not good, but it cer- 
tainly would be irresponsible to try to 
legislate in that fashion. If the program 
is as good as those who speak for it claim 
it is, then there should be no trouble at 
all in getting consideration for it before 
the proper committee and getting a bill 
reported with whatever amendments are 
deemed desirable and bringing such a bill 
to the floor of the House in the proper 
manner for consideration and determi- 
nation. To my mind, it would be a great 
mistake to adopt this amendment at this 
time. Í 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Actually, to answer the 
gentleman from Louisiana, might I ask 
are there not 3,400,000 people getting 
this surplus food in the United States 
and in the gentleman’s own State of 
Louisiana there are 177,000 people get- 
ting it, and they are not even up to the 
State of Mississippi where they have 
257,000 people under the program. So 
there is something wrong according to 
the gentleman's own statement, if they 
are not utilizing the Public Law 480 
program. 

Mr. HILL. Let us not get into that 
question because maybe there is some- 
thing wrong in the gentleman’s State 
of Louisiana according to his idea when 
they voted last fall, but to my way of 
thinking they all voted correctly down 
there. But let us not get this bill any 
further into politics. What I would like 
to see done is to pass the bill as is and 
get it over to the other body. If there 
is anything wrong, the conference com- 
mittee can certainly take the time to 
iron out the difficulties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Coo.ry]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say in behalf of the Committee on 
Agriculture that we have had hearings 
on this food-stamp program. The ma- 
jority of the committee felt that the pro- 
gram was not adequately worked out in 
sufficient detail for us to put our stamp 
of approval on it. That does not mean 
that I or any other member of the com- 
mittee is opposed to a food-stamp pro- 
gram if it can be worked out so that it 
is practical. 

But, it seems to me quite visionary to 
assume that the Federal Government is 
not going to be out anything on this 
food-stamp program except some sur- 
plus commodities. The very figures that 
all of us have been quoting for the last 
few years, to the effect that the farmers’ 
part of the consumer’s food basket has 
gone down from 54 cents to, I believe, 39 
cents out of every dollar, means that the 
Federal Government would have to put 
up about $2 for every $1 invested in sur- 
plus commodities, or, in other words, 
would have to put up $2 for every $1 you 
spend for surplus commodities or for 
every dollar’s worth of surplus commod- 
ities that you moved or got rid of. So 
you spend about $3 to move $1 worth 
of surplus commodities under this 
program. Now it may be worth that, 
but there have not been enough 
details presented to the committee. As 
one member of the committee, I 
am deeply interested in the passage of 
the bill before us extending Public Law 
480, which I think has been the most 
successful of all of the agricultural dis- 
posal programs. It seems to me no mat- 
ter how laudable the objective of some 
other kind of disposal proposal may be, 
if it definitely jeopardizes the possibility 
of securing the extension of a program 
that we know is working and which we 
know is doing some good, it would be 
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the height of folly to try to use the 
proven program simply as a means of 
carrying through something that we do 
not know will work, something which 
the committee itself cannot recommend 
to the Congress, and something which 
we feel is extremely doubtful as to de- 
tails no matter how meritorious it may 
be if we could work out the details. 

This amendment has not even been 
read. How can any Member say that he 
is satisfied that it is practicable? Its 
objective is admittedly good, but will it 
work? And, if it will work, what will it 
cost? I cannot conscientiously support 
even so worthy an objective until I know 
lots more about its practical effect than 
we know about this plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mrs. SULLIVAN 
and Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN. 

The Committee divided and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 89, 
noes 128. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. KELLY of 
New York: On page 2, line 4, insert: “(4) 
section 107 of such act is hereby amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting ‘at any time since 1950 unless 
the Congress by concurrent resolution de- 
termines it to be a friendly nation. ” 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, my amendment is not aimed at any 
one particular country. Its purpose is 
plain, clear, and uninvolved—namely, to 
retain within the Congress the judgment 
as to what nation or area dominated by 
world communism at any time since 
1950, is nevertheless a friendly nation. 

I have given much thought and study 
to this amendment. It is my hope that 
all Members of Congress will also con- 
sider it very carefully in making their 
decisions. That is all I ask. I would be 
remiss in my duty if I did not give the 
representatives of the free, independent 
people of the United States the opportu- 
nity to make this decision. Their deci- 
sion will be a basic one, because it will 
be based on their belief and faith in the 
absolute principles upon which our coun- 
try is founded, or it will be based on their 
belief in and support for expediency. 

To the history of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act— 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion—I must refer briefly. In 1954, the 
Congress adopted my amendment to this 
law thereby defining friendly nations. 
This amendment prohibits the sale of 
agricultural surpluses to certain na- 
tions—the U. S. S. R. and those nations 
under Soviet domination or controiled by 
Communist organizations. 

By clause 1 of section 107 of Public 
Law 480, Congress has already exercised 
its judgment with respect to the U, S. 
S. R. and has declared that the U. S. S. R. 
is not a friendly nation. My amend- 
ment to H. R. 6974 will revise clause 2 of 
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existing legislation so as again, with re- 
spect to other nations, leave the choice 
with the Congress on any determination 
of what constitutes a friendly nation. 
Secretary Dulles, in speaking for the 
President late in 1956, made the determi- 
nation that Poland is not now dominated 
or controlled by the U. S. S. R., and ac- 
cordingly qualifies as a friendly nation 
within the meaning of section 107 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended. I in- 
sert at this point a letter from the De- 
partment of State advising the Con- 
gress that Poland is a friendly nation: 


DECEMBER 28, 1956. 
The HONORABLE WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you know, follow- 
ing the developments in Poland last October, 
the President stated that, to help freedom- 
loving people, such as the Polish people, 
would add strength to the security and peace 
of the Free World. The executive branch is 
considering various measures, within the 
framework of existing legislation, which 
would contribute to the achievement of these 
objectives. 

_Poland has indicated a desire to purchase 
@ number of items, including certain agri- 
cultural products, a number of which are in 
surplus. Following a reexamination of 
executive branch policy, it has been decided 
to allow surplus agricultural commodities to 
be exported for dollars at world-market prices 
to eastern European countries (except the 
Soviet Union) on a selective basis in the na- 
tional interest. Accordingly, it has been 
determined that surplus agricultural com- 
modities may be sold to Poland for dollars at 
world-market prices. 

The Secretary has also determined on the 
basis of a careful examination of the Polish 
situation since October 1956, that Poland is 
not now dominated or controlled by the 
U. S. S. R, and accordingly qualifies as a 
friendly nation within the meaning of sec- 
tion 107 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, (Public Law 480, 88d Cong., 2d sess.). He 
intends to inform the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that Poland is eligible for title I and 
title III, Public Law 480 transactions. The 
Secretary has taken his decision on the basis 
of the current situation and all the evidence 
available to him. He recognizes, of course, 
that important new developments are taking 
place in Eastern Europe and that the future 
course of events may alter this situation. 

Accordingly, these events will be followed 
closely and the validity of the current. ap- 
praisal will be kept constantly under review. 

Sincerely yours, 
| ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The Secretary of State used this de- 
termination and inyolved us in negotia- 
tions with Poland. Full details of the 
negotiations are unknown not only to 
the American people, but to most of the 
Members of Congress. It is true that 
on Friday of last week the secret terms 
of the agreements between the Polish 
representatives and the United States 
representatives were signed. ‘These 
negotiations do not deal alone with the 
sale of agricultural surpluses. Believe 
me—these negotiations are more far- 
reaching. I feel that if we are to enter 
into negotiations with Poland or with 
any other country, the Congress should 
be given the facts first. The release 
accompanying the signing of the Polish 
agreements places special emphasis on 
the passage of this bill, H. R. 6974, to 
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complete the full negotiations of the 
sale of $47 million of agricultural sur- 
puses to the Polish Government. But, 
nowhere does it mention the total 
amount of money involved in the entire 
agreement. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on HEurope—and it was to this 
committee the State Department re- 
ported these negotiations—I know what 
I am talking about. 

Have we forgotten that we are en- 
gaged in a sinister, cold war with a ruth- 
less and diabolically clever enemy who 
is ready to exploit our kindness, our 
humanity, our decency, our adherence 
to treaties, and our adherence to the 
pledged word? The enemy is slick and 
subtle in his guile. To counteract such 
an enemy requires the full positive force 
of the Congress of the United States in 
conjunction with the executive branch. 
We should not lightly yield the great 
power and force which we in the Con- 
gress possess, for if we do, we shall fail 
the American people and the rest of the 
Free World at a time in our history when 
none of us can afford another failure. 

There are those who cry “the Polish aid 
program will be wrecked by this amend- 
ment.” I suspect it is the Department of 
State which has been stirring up a storm 
over my amendment. You see, they wish 
to retain absolute discretion within 
themselves to determine which nation or 
area is a friendly nation. Maybe Red 
China. Recent developments should give 
us pause for great fear on this score. 
Recognition of Red China—admission of 
her representatives to represent China 
in the United Nations—trade with Red 
China—surplus agricultural commodities 
to Red China. Red China—a friendly 
nation. 

Or, perhaps the State Department 
would like to consider Syria a friendly 
nation. Or North Vietnam. Or North 
Korea. The State Department desires 
this discretion without Congressional in- 
terference. On the other hand, they dis- 
trust the Congress in the use of its dis- 
cretion. I say that if they are not 
willing to rely on the judgment of the 
Congress to make a determination, then 
they must be aware for once of the senti- 
ment of the American people which is 
opposed to dealing with Communist na- 
tions and the Communist government of 
captive peoples. 

If the State Department is concerned 
over aid to the Polish people, why do 
they. not have a resolution introduced 
giving $50 million worth of agricultural 
surpluses to the Polish people? In this 
manner and by this method, we would 
supervise the distribution. I am sure the 
American people would prefer this if they 
realized that it costs $3 billion to move $1 
billion worth of these surpluses to foreign 
nations. The Committee on Agriculture, 
on page 10 of their report on this bill, 
admits—and I quote—“It is an emer- 
gency law designed for the sole purpose 
of making the best of a bad situation by 
providing for the disposal of agricul- 
tural surpluses in a manner which will 
return some benefit—if possible, a per- 
manent benefit—to the United States.” 

The State Department admits the ex- 
pediency of this transaction by saying— 
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in the letter to which I have previously 
referred—and I quote: 

He [the Secretary of State] recognizes, of 
course, that important new developments 
are taking place in Eastern Europe and that 
the future course of events may alter this 
situation. 


The procedure set forth in my amend- 
ment is straightforward and direct. The 
Congress, by concurrent resolution, 
adopted by both Houses of Congress, and 
necessarily by both sides of the aisle, 
would be enabled to make the deter- 
mination which I feel only the represent- 
atives of the American people should 
make. A determination of this kind 
affects the American people so vitally, 
and our foreign policy so basically, that 
I feel only the Congress should make it. 
Let me point out that the Congress of the 
United States makes many important 
and vital decisions and determinations 
with respect to our foreign policy. It 
does this usually after the most careful 
examination and investigation and after 
thorough questioning of executive: de- 
partment witnesses and after independ- 
ent staff and committee examinations. 
The determination of the Congress will 
not be an arbitrary one. I fail to see, 
therefore, how anyone can validly object 
to my amendment. An objection or a 
vote against my amendment surely is 
tantamount to saying to the American 
people “We, your elected representatives, 
do not consider that dealings with Com- 
munist countries are any of our business 
and we are perfectly willing to rely on 
the gentlemen in the State Department.” 

The issue here is not the Congress 
versus the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. The issue here is, Shall it be 
the executive branch in conjunction with 
the Congress or just the executive 
branch alone making a vital determina- 
tion. 

My amendment gives each one of you 
an opportunity to reaffirm your faith in 
the American people and in their elected 
representatives to do the right thing and 
to exercise commonsense on behalf of 
our national security and best interests. 

If my proposed amendment to H. R. 
6974 is adopted, Public Law 480 will 
then read: 

Sec. 107. As used in this Act, “friendly 
nation means any country other than (1) 
the U. S. S. R., or (2) any nation or area 
dominated or controlled by the foreign gov- 
ernment or foreign organization controlling 
the world Communist movement at any time 
since 1950, unless the Congress, by Con- 


current Resolution determines it to be a 
friendly nation. 


I have been asked why I have used the 
words “at any time since 1950”. It is 
because, to many people, that was about 
the year when the imperialistic designs 
of Soviet Russia blossomed forth into 
full bloom. 

My amendment will preserve the pre- 
rogative of Congress to make sure that 
legislation is not bypassed. 

The decision on the distribution of 
agricultural surpluses will remain in 
Congress—where it belongs. 

The people of the United States should 
decide. The decision should be by 
elected representatives of the American 
people when dealing with Communist- 
dominated countries. 
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A vote against this amendment would 
be a vote against the commonsense of 
Congress. : 

Do you fear your own judgment? Do 
you fear your own commonsense? If 
you do, you will vote against my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel it is necessary at 
this point to refer briefly to some of the 
remarks that were made at the time of 
the debate on the rule on this bill. I 
would like to say in answer to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] that I am 
not chasing rabbits in this situation. I 
am hunting big game; I am chasing 
Communists. 

Now, how did Poland become involved 
in this agricultural bill? The Secretary 
of State made the decision that Poland 
was a friendly nation and thereby quali- 
fied Poland under Public Law 480. I do 
not believe that any person in this House 
would now say that Poland is not domi- 
nated by Moscow. I feel the Secretary 
bypassed the determination of Congress 
expressed in this act and thereby in- 
volved us in the negotiations with Po- 
land. Ido feel that it is our duty and our 
responsibility to express our views by 
means of a concurrent resolution. I 
also would like to say that the negotia- 
tions with the representative of Poland 
which involve us went much further 
than just agricultural commodities. 
There are few Members of Congress who 
know the secret negotiations. In the 
discussion on this bill today there has 
been much emphasis on how the accrued 
money accumulated in foreign currency 
can be spent. There has been the argu- 
ment that military housing could he 
built such as is being built in other coun- 
tries where this money has accrued. 
Military housing for whom, I ask. So- 
viet troops? We Members of Congress 
are aware of these secret negotiations, 
but we do not know the agreements, and 
I believe that if we are to be participants 
in any negotiations with any country 
which has been and is now possibly 
dominated by Moscow, we should deal 
with that issue directly on the floor of 
this House. The real issue involved is 
whether we should relieve the responsi- 
bility of the Communist Government of 
the captive people of Poland by bearing 
the responsibility of the failure of the 
Communist economic theory. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
my amendment is very important to this 
bill. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I merely wanted to 
say to the gentlewoman that this is one 
Member who does not believe that 
Poland is dominated by Moscow at the 
present time. However, when I am 
recognized, I will deal with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the lady be per- 
mitted to proceed for 30 additional sec- 
onds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I must 
concur in what my friend from Michigan 
has said, that under no circumstances 
could I agree with the attractive and 
distinguished lady from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY] that Poland or the Polish people 
are dominated by the Soviets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon, 


THE PARTY OF EBENEZER SCROOGE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pin the tail on the elephant. I ask the 
attention of the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, the minor- 
ity leader [Mr. MARTIN], who is pres- 
ent on the floor, standing there by the 
committee table on the minority side of 
the aisle. 

I challenge him to deny to me 
and to the American people so the 
American people can tell who is the 
party of Ebenezer Scrooge, and which 
party is willing to spend money over- 
seas but not willing to spend it here 
at home on our hungry and needy. Iask 
the distinguished minority leader if he 
dare deny at this time the fact that only 
one Member of the minority party, the 
Republican Party, and I salute that one 
lonesome Member, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR], who went 
through the teller line with us Demo- 
crats, when we were trying to get the 
poor and the unemployed, the aged, and 
the needy of this country, some relief, 
by enacting a food-stamp plan to dis- 
pose of this vast surplus of food, which 
we propose to send overseas by the leg- 
islation on the floor. 

Will the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, or any other Member of the min- 
ority, Republican Party, deny that my 
statement is correct and true? I chal- 
lenge them to deny that every other Re- 
publican Member, but that one exception 
present, voted against the food-stamp 
plan offered by the gentlelady from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. I ask the dis- 
tinguished minority leader to deny that 
the Republican Party, to paraphrase its 
distinguished leader the President, is lib- 
eral and humanitarian in principle and 
tight and stingy with money and the 
hungry of this country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gene 
tleman from Michigan has expired: 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
tonight to file a conference report on 
District of Columbia appropriation 

ill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF 
CERTAIN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. 
TRIMBLE) from the Committee on Rules 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 251, Rept. No. 589), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, is authorized and directed to 
conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the following: 

(1) The operation, administration, and 
enforcement of the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Works Act of 1954; 

(2) The operation, administration, and en- 
forcement of the District of Columbia Rev- 
enue Act of 1956; and 

(3) The organization, management, opera- 
tion, and administration of the Department 
of Public Health of the District of Columbia 
(including but not limited to the District 
of Columbia General Hospital). 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion the committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
United States, exclusive of any Territory, 
Commonwealth, or possession thereof, wheth- 
er the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary; except that 
neither the committee nor any subcommit- 
tee thereof may sit while the House is meet- 
ing unless special leave to sit shall have 
been obtained from the House. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


With the following amendments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “and directed.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “is in session,”’. 

Page 2, line 10, change the semicolon to a 
period, strike the balance of line 10 and all 
of lines 11, 12, and line 13 through the word 
“House.” 


AMENDING SMALL BUSINESS ACT OF 
1953 

Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. 

O’NEILL) from the Committee on Rules, 

reported the following privileged resolu- 

tion (H. Res. 283, Rept. No. 590), which 
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was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7963) 
to amend the Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 284, Rept. No. 
591), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5728) to clarify the general powers, 
increase the borrowing authority, and au- 
thorize the deferment of interest payments 
on borrowing, of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of tke 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ROOSEVELT], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he may insert his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include the 
reprinting of material previously in- 
serted by him in the Record in two in- 
stances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Recorp of June 18, 1957, my col- 
league, the Honorable Gorpon H. 
ScHERER, inserted certain remarks of his 
own and a statement of his on page 
9581. My colleague complains that I 
have subtly violated, in his words, the 
rules of the House by implying criticism 
of my distinguished friend and colleague 
from California, the Honorable CLYDE 
DOYLE. 

The gentleman from Ohio has, of 
course, not subtly or indirectly, but in- 
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stead, directly done the things of which 
he complains. 

After discussing the matter with Mr. 
DoyLE, and to include all of the facts 
which the gentleman from Ohio con- 
veniently omitted, I wish to point out 
that my insertion in the RECORD of 
March 29, 1957, never in any way men- 
tioned the name of Mr. DoyLE. The 
resolution of the California State Bar 
Association did not in any way complain 
of Mr. Dov ez, but did complain regard- 
ing the subcommittee counsel. And fur- 
ther, to make sure that no one could 
misinterpret the California State Bar 
Association’s resolution, I took pains to 
insert in the daily Recorp of April 8, 
1957, on page A2771, a letter from the 
president of the association specifically 
denying that its complaint was directed 
toward Mr. DOYLE. I am including, by 
unanimous consent, both insertions, that 
my colleagues may judge for themselves 
the accuracy of my statements. 

My colleague from Ohio most cer- 
tainly has every right to his opinion and 
I do not impugn his motives or his pa- 
triotism in any manner. I trust that he 
and others who thinks as he does will do 
likewise for those of us who have differ- 
ent points of view. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


(Mr. ROOSEVELT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include a resolution by the California State 
Bar Association.) 

Mr. RoosEvELT. Mr. Speaker, I have recent- 
ly received a resolution of the California Bar 
Association condemning the tactics of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities at a recent public hearing held 
in Los Angeles, Calif., to investigate opposi- 
tion to the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. 

The character of these charges, which re- 
late to the mistreatment and ‘ridiculing of 
the attorneys for witnesses present, is so 
grave that I am sincerely considering intro- 
ducing a resolution to amend the rules of 
the House to transfer the functions of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

b is essential that Congressional commit- 
tees be in the forefront of those who would 
preserve all those guaranties of individual 
liberty and guards against Government tyr- 
anny that are written in the Constitution, 
The right to counsel is one of the most im- 
portant of these rights. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include the 
resolution of the State bar of California, 
adopted by its board of governors on March 
15, 1957: 

“Through press reports and communica- 
tions from several members of the bar the 
attention of the board of governors of the 
State bar of California has been called to 
incidents occurring at a recent public hear- 
ing in Los Angeles, Calif., of a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the House of Representatives, United States 
Congress. The board has reviewed a report- 
er’s transcript of that hearing and has heard 
@ tape recording of the proceedings. The 
announced purpose of the hearing was to 
investigate opposition to the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. 

“From the transcript and recording, the 
following facts appear: 

“1. Several witnesses were interrogated by 
the committee’s counsel as to whether they 
were or ever had been members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

“2. Each of the witnesses was represented 
by counsel. 
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“3. Counsel appearing for the witnesses 
were not permitted to address the committee 
or to make objections to the manner in 
which the proceeding was being conducted; 
but counsel were repeatedy told that ‘their 
sole and exclusive right was to advise their 
clients.’ 

“4, Several witnesses were asked if they 
knew as a Communist one of the lawyers 
appearing. That lawyer, apparently, was not 
one of the witnesses whom the committee 
intended to call and interrogate. 

“5. The interrogation of one witness was 
interrupted so as to permit the hearing of 
the testimony of an undercover member of 
the Communist Party. ‘This undercover 
member, in response to a question put by 
the committee’s counsel calling for such an 
answer, testified that she knew one of the 
attorneys appearing for another witness as 
a Communist. Thereafter the attorney so 
identified was referred by the committee’s 
counsel as ‘comrade.’ 

“6. Counsel who insisted on making an ob- 
jection for the record were ejected from the 
hearing room. 

“7, Counsel appearing for the witnesses 
were insistent upon their position and upon 
their right to make appropriate objections. 
They were not, however, disrespectful, un- 
ruly, or boisterous. 

“This Board has heretofore affirmed that 
the right of a person to counsel requires 
public acceptance of the correlative right of 
a lawyer to represent and defend, in accord- 
ance with the standards of ethics of the bar, 
any client without having imputed to him 
his client’s reputation, views, or character. 
A similar affirmation has been made by the 
American Bar Association. 

“The right to be represented by counsel 
necessarily involves freedom of choice on 
the part of the client. Conduct on the part 
of any tribunal before whom a lawyer is en- 
titled or permitted to appear, which attacks 
a lawyer’s reputation or otherwise subjects 
him to obnoxious personal consequences, in- 
evitably deters lawyers from accepting em- 
ployment to appear before such tribunals. 
Thus the right to independent counsel of 
the client’s own choice is seriously impaired. 

“It is the duty of every lawyer, to the 
faithful discharge of which he takes an oath, 
to abstain from all offensive personality. 

“In the opinion of the board of governors 
the proceedings of the committee and the 
conduct of the committee’s counsel, to which 
reference is made above, were improper and 
lacking in the dignity and impartiality which 
should govern the conduct of agencies of the 
United States; they resulted in grossly of- 
fensive personality directed at counsel for 
witnesses; and they were of such a character 
as to pose a threat to the right to appear 
by counsel and to the proper independence 
of the bar: It is, therefore, 

“Resolved, That copies of this statement 
be transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States; to 
the chairman and the counsel of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities; and 
to each Congressman and Senator from the 
State of California; it is further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this statement 
be transmitted to the president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association with the request that 
the matter be appropriately considered by 
that association with the end.in view of for- 
mulating proposals to the Congress for a sys- 
tem of committee procedure which will ade- 
quately protect the rights of witnesses and 
of counsel appearing for witnesses. 

“I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
full, true, and correct copy of statement 
unanimously adopted by the board of gov- 
ernors of the State bar of California, 13 
members then being present, on March 15, 
1957. : 

“Jack A. HAYES, 
“Secretary, State Bar of California,” 
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COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, of California, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Friday, April 5, 1957) 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in view of my 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 29, 1957, it gives me pleasure to in- 
sert the following letter addressed to the 
Honorable CLYDE DOYLE, a copy of which 
has been sent to me. 

I am sure that my colleagues will be glad 
to know of the attitude of the California 
State bar as expressed by their president, 
Mr, Joseph A. Ball: 

THE STATE BAR OF CALIFORNIA, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Long Beach, April 2, 1957. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLYDE: The resolution of the board 
of governors of the State bar of California 
stated that “the proceedings of the com- 
mittee and the committee’s conduct were 
improper and lacking in dignity and im- 
partiality which should govern the conduct 
of agencies of the United States; they re- 
‘sulted in grossly offensive personality di- 
rected at counsel for witnesses.” This state- 
ment was not directed at any statement 
made by you as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives. The board was 
particularly concerned with the questions 
asked by Richard Arens, who bears the title 
of staff director and who was acting counsel 
for the committee and the remarks made by 
committee members directed toward coun- 
sel for certain witnesses. The record does 
not disclose that you, as chairman, directed 
offensive or insulting remarks to anyone at 
the hearing. 

Cordially, 
JOSEPH A. BALL, 
President, 


ROCHAMBEAU MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 768) to des- 
ignate the east 14th Street Highway 
Bridge over the Potomac River at 14th 
Street in the District of Columbia as the 
Rochambeau Memorial Bridge. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the east 14th 
Street Highway Bridge over the Potomac 
River from a point near 14th Street in the 
District of Columbia to a point in Virginia 
shall be known and designated hereafter as 
the Rochambeau Memorial Bridge. Any law, 
regulation, map, document, record, or other 
paper of the United States in which such 
bridge is referred to shall be held to refer to 
such bridge as the Rochambeau Memorial 
Bridge. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to designate the 
east 14th Street Highway Bridge over 
the Potomac River from a point near 
14th Street in the District of Columbia, 
to a point in Virginia, as the Rocham- 
beau Memorial Bridge. After enact- 
ment of this legislation, any law, regula- 
tion, map, document, record, or other 
paper of the United States in which such 
bridge is referred to shall be held to 
refer to such bridge as the Rochambeau 
Memorial Bridge, 
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The year 1956 was the 175th anni- 
versary of the year in which Lt. Gen. 
Jean-Baptiste Donatien de Vimeau 
Count de Rochambeau crossed the 
Potomac River near the site of the pres- 
ent bridge on his way to aid General 
Washington’s forces at what was to be 
the Battle of Yorktown. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TIME TO CURB THE SUPREME 
COURT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentieman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Davis] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is commonplace to say that every 
generation, at least in modern times, has 
always considered its own era as one 
of the most critical in history. Many 
of us feel that we have been living in 
a continuing state of crisis ever since 
World War I broke out in Europe in 
1914. And our own country, at least 
since the depression of 1930, has gone 
from one crisis to another. 

Scare words and alarms pelt down 
on us like rain. Strontium 90—radio- 
active fallout—superhydrogen bombs— 
even deadlier cobalt bombs—worldwide 
radiation peril—new intercontinental 
guided missiles with atomic warheads 
which can blast whole cities from the 
map. To listen to the scareheads of 
the newspapers and sensational mag- 
azine articles we live from day to day un- 
der a deadly cloud of new scientific 
horrors. 

The human mind is fearfully and won- 
derfully constructed. It can absorb just 
so much alarming and worrisome news 
before a countermechanism automati- 
cally in sheer self-protection switches on 
apathy and benumbing indifference. I 
therefore fully realize that I work under 
a handicap when I try to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of this House to a 
far deadlier peril to our continued exist- 
ence as a free and self-governing peo- 
ple than all the grisly mass-extinction 
weapons our scientists are working to 
perfect. I refer to what a great Ameri- 
can, a great Senator, and a great Dem- 
ocrat—Pat McCarran of Nevada—once 
called “the stealthy and silent super- 
session of State functions” by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

For over a century and a half our 
Supreme Court enjoyed a public esteem 
and respect which equalled if it did not 
exceed that given to other branches of 
our Government. While an occasional 
decision might have aroused public criti- 
cism because it affected sectional, parti- 
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san, or class interests, it nevertheless 
was sound law. During those years the 
Supreme Court refused to trifle or tinker 
with the Constitution. Whatever may 
have been the personal philosophies of 
the Justices, the Court respected the 
law, followed the law and stated the law. 

During that time the Supreme Court 
generally was above politics and the 
philosophy of the spoils system that “to 
the victor belongs the spoils.” Socio- 
logical experimentation, like economic 
and social tinkering, it left severely 
alone. 

Foreign students of government have 
generally conceded that our Supreme 
Court was a most unique institution in 
government. Indeed, no other nation 
that I know of has ever developed over 
a period of 150 years a high court of last 
resort beyond the reach of the executive 
arm of the governent comparable to our 
United States Supreme Court. I hardly 
need add that this unique institution 
was able to maintain its exalted position 
entirely because our Presidents since 
George Washington, with a few excep- 
tions, appointed as justices only out- 
standing members of the legal profes- 
sion. 

You will recall that President Roose- 
velt’s plan to pack the Supreme Court 
met with ignominious and deserved fail- 
ure. However, the passage of time and 
death brought about what all the power 
of the presidential office failed to ac- 
complish. As vacancies occurred they 
were filled not with men deeply versed 
in our constitutional law but justices 
who by their decisions demonstrate that 
they are actuated by other interests and 
concerns—largely of a sociological re- 
form bias. 

In fact, we now have Supreme Court 
Justices whose records and backgrounds 
reflect only the most casual acquaintance 
with Constitutional law. On the other 
hand, in a number of decisions the pres- 
ent Supreme Court has shown a high 
degree of legal adroitness in deftly evad- 
ing a ruling on the critical issue at law 
and finding some picayune little tech- 
nicality for remanding or reversing. 
Such evasion, while it may be clever or 
even highly ingenious, is unworthy of a 
true Supreme Court. A case which illus- 
trates this statement is Communist Party 
v. Subversive Activities Control Board 
(251 U.S. 115). 

Look at the essential facts in this truly 
astounding case. Congress enactec the 
Internal Security Act in 1950. This law 
set up the Subversive Activities Control 
Board before which the Attorney General 
of the United States presented evidence 
that the Communist Party of the United 
States was in fact a Communist-action 
organization as defined by statute. 

The Subversive Activities Control 
Board held extensive and unhurried 
hearings over a period of 18 months or 
more. The Department of Justice 
brought before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board a long list of highly com- 
petent and trustworthy witnesses and 
authorities. Many of them had been 
top-ranking officers of the Communist 
conspiracy in this country. The tran- 
script of this voluminous testimony 
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makes a stack 8 feet high. There fol- 
lowed then the usual Communist delay- 
ing tactics. The years passed and slow- 
ly, the recommended decision by the 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
crawled at snail’s pace through the lower 
courts to the United States Supreme 
Court. After a long period of incubation 
that august body handed down its ridic- 
ulous decision that—the testimony of 
three of the Government’s witnesses was 
tainted or questionable. The Subversive 
Activities Control Board could either 
start the whole dreary 7 years process 
all over again, or eliminate what six Jus- 
tices were pleased to call possibly tainted 
testimony. 

Three Justices—Clark, Reed, and 
Minton—dissented, pointing out that the 
Supreme Court ‘refuses to pass on the 
important questions relating to the con- 
stitutionality of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, a bulwark of the Congres- 
sional program to combat the menace of 
world communism. Believing that the 
Court here disregards its plain responsi- 
bility and duty te decide these important 
constitutional questions.”—Minority de- 
cisicn in No. 48, October term, 1956. 

Justice Clark went further, and de- 
clared: 

I have not found any case in the history 
of the Court where important constitutional 
issues have been avoided on such a pretext. 
* + * In this case the motion itself was 
wholly inadequate, and even if the testimony 
of all three challenged witnesses were omit- 
ted from the record the result could not have 
been different. * * * The only purpose of 
this procedural maneuver is to gain addi- 
tional time before the order to register can 
become effective. This proceeding has 
dragged out for many years now, and the 
function of the Board remains suspended, 
and the Congressional purpose frustrated at 
the most critical time in world history. 


So we have the Supreme Court labori- 
ously wading through all of the testi- 
mony before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, making a pile 8 feet high, 
finding that a very small part of the tes- 
timony may be tainted, but then avoid- 
ing completely the issue of whether the 
Subversive Activities Control Board is 
legally constituted or whether the act 
setting it up is constitutional. 

Bear in mind that in this case no indi- 
vidual stood in jeopardy of loss of life, 
liberty, or property. All this solicitude 
was for an alien-controlled organization 
found guilty of having “been a satellite 
of the Soviet Union since its inception,” 
and merely being directed to register 
with the Department of Justice. Small 
wonder that men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making our country secure 
against internal subversion and with ex- 
posing and combating communism lapse 
into despair and hopelessness when faced 
with such Supreme Court decisions as 
this one. 

One swallow does not make a summer 
and one or two capricious and frivolous 
decisions by the highest Court in this 
country do not make a pattern. How- 
ever, we now have a long and unbroken 
chain of such decisions going back over 
the years, all concerned with the Com- 
munist question. The Supreme Court’s 
steady and insidious erosion of all pro- 
tective safeguards against subversion, if 
not arrested by the Congress, will prove 
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far deadlier to our security and future 
than the hydrogen and atomic bombs. 

I want to note in passing that the 
United States Government over a period 
of 20 years spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars trying to have one obnoxious 
alien Communist—Harry Bridges—de- 
ported, without success. Bridges has 
been convicted of fraud in denying Com- 
munist Party membership in attempting 
to obtain United States citizenship. He 
had also been convicted and ordered de- 
ported on the grounds that he had þe- 
longed to organizations advocating the 
overthrow of our Government by force 
and violence. 

Harry Bridges is still with us and still 
maintains his iron grip on west-coast 
and Hawaiian shipping as far as the 
docks and loading of ships is concerned. 
Every time that a case involving him 
reached the Supreme Court, that Court 
found some way to reverse lower court 
convictions. 

Judith Coplon worked in an extremely 
sensitive branch of the Department of 
Justice dealing with counter-intelligence 
against Soviet spies and American Com- 
munists. She was shadowed by FBI men 
and was observed handing over confiden- 
tial documents to a Soviet spy, Valentin 
Gubichev, attached to the United Na- 
tions as an engineer. She was duly con- 
victed of espionage. ‘Two juries, two 
trial judges, and two appellate courts 
found her guilty, yet Judith Coplon went 
off scot free thanks to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It reversed 
two lower courts because, first, her ar- 
rest without a warrant was illegal and 
hence the packet of papers taken from 
her was not properly introduced as evi- 
dence; second, the court erred in refusing 
to let her lawyers look at records of 
phone taps made by the FBI; and, third, 
the lower court had erred in refusing to 
let defense counsel pursue a line of ques- 
tioning as to whether the original tap- 
ping of her phone was secured by in- 
formation other than phonetapping. 
Soviet spy Judith Coplon was never 
brought to trial again although there 
was no doubt that her guilt was plain. 

In a very similar case—Gorin v. United 
States (312 U.S. 19) in 1941 the Supreme 
Court affirmed the convictions of a So- 
viet spy, M. N. Gorin, and a naval in- 
telligence investigator named Salich. 
Salich illegally abstracted confidential 
Government reports and transferred 
them to Gorin. Salich was sentenced to 
6 years, and Gorin to 4 and both fined 
$10,000. The Supreme Court of 1941 was 
a different court composed of justices 
who did not search for minute techni- 
calities in order to give a Soviet spy every 
possible legal loophole to escape just 
punishment. 

Let us now consider the Steve Nelson 
cases. Nelson, born Mesarosh in Yugo- 
slavia, is about the closest anyone could 
possibly come to a prototype hardcore, 
veteran, international Communist. 
Mesarosh, alias “Nelson,” was a ruth- 
less, top commissar in the International 
Brigade—Communist—in Spain. The 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has extensive information on 
“Nelson” linking him to Soviet espionage 
in connection with the atomic bomb. 
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That committee released a 30-page re- 
port on Nelson setting forth his entire 
record as far back as 1949. It is worth 
noting that Nelson entered this country 
illegally in 1920. 

After a lifetime of sinister Commu- 
nist activity against this country Nelson 
was finally indicted and brought to trial 
by the State of Pennsylvania under a 
State sedition statute. He was con- 
victed in 1952 and sentenced to 20 years’ 
imprisonment. His appeal reached the 
United States Supreme Court in 1954. 
The attorneys general of a number of 
other States concerned with the same 
problem of administering their sedition 
and anti-Communist laws filed an 
extremely well-reasoned brief amici 
curiae. 

By a majority of 6 to 3, Chief Justice 
Warren writing the opinion, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that it knew better 
than the Congress just what the intent 
was of the latter when it passed the 
Smith Act of 1940. Six men decided 
that: 

Looking to all of them in the aggregate, 
the conclusion is inescapable that Congress 
has intended to occupy the field of sedition. 
Taken as a whole, they evince a Congres- 
sional plan which makes it reasonable to 
determine that no room has been left for 
the States to supplement it. ‘Therefore, a 
State sedition statute is superseded regard- 
less of whether it purports to supplement 
the Federal law (350 U. S. 497). 


Here the Supreme Court added clair- 
voyance to usurpation of legislative 
powers. It now knows better than the 
Congress just what the latter had in 
mind when it passes a law even though 
it spells out in plain English just what 
the intent of the law is. 

Let us next consider very briefly the 
Emspak, Quinn, and Bart cases. Here 
again, the Supreme Court demonstrated 
solicitude for Communists in trouble 
with the law rather than narrow issues 
at stake in the law. Some 8 years 
ago three Communisis, Julius Emspak, 
Philip Abraham Bart, and Thomas 
Quinn refused to answer a list of ques- 
tions about Communist affiliations and 
activities before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. After the 
usual long delays preceding trials they 
were finally all convicted and sentenced 
to prison terms. 

All three of them took their appeals 
to the Supreme Court—now well estab- 
lished in the Communist mind as a safe 
refuge and snug harbor for Communists 
in trouble with the law. Two years ago 
in Emspak v. United States (349 U. S. 
190); Quinn v. United States (349 U. S. 
155) ; and Bart v. United States (349 U.S. 
219), the Supreme Court ruled that all 
three had validly invoked constitutional 
guaranties against self-incrimination 
when they had appeared before the 
House committee. It set aside their zon- 
tempt of Congress convictions. The 
Daily Worker exulted once more that 
communism had achieved another vic- 
tory in the Supreme Court. 

Another case is that of Prof. Harry 
Slochower, of Brooklyn (N. Y.) College. 
Slochower had been identified as a Com- 
munist, using the party name of Flint, 
by the Rapp-Coudert committee of New 
York State as far back as 1940. He had 
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openly contributed material under his 
right name to a long list of Communist 
publications. Slochower also had been 
connected with at least six or more 
known Communist Party front organiza- 
tions. Twelve years elapsed and in 1952 
Professor Slochower was called before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee investigating subversive infiltra- 
tion in the educational field. He invoked 
the fifth amendment and was a con- 
tumacious and hostile witness. 

Section 903 of the New York City 
Charter calls for the automatic dismis- 
sal of any city employee who pleads the 
fifth amendment on any legitimate ques- 
tion propounded to him by a competent 
board or agency of the State of New 
York. Dr. Slochower in due time was 
summoned before a board of the New 
York City Board of Education and he 
again invoked the fifth amendment when 
asked whether or not he had ever been a 
Communist. The New York State Court 
of Appeals upheld section 903 and Slo- 
chower’s dismissal. 

The Brooklyn College professor took 
his case to the United States Supreme 
Court, and in view of that Court’s cumu- 
lative record in such cases, no doubt 
with a feeling of considerable assurance. 
He was not mistaken. In the now cele- 
brated 5 to 4 decision, Slochower v. Board 
of Education of New York (350 U.S. 551, 
1956), the Supreme Court ruled that 
such summary dismissal violated the 
due process clause of the Constitution, 
and that the provision of the charter of 
New York under which he had been dis- 
charged was unconstitutional. I need 
hardly point out that this decision like- 
wise struck down State and municipal 
statutes all over the United States which 
have as their objective protection of 
their governments and educational sys- 
tems from subversive and seditious 
teachers and employees. The Daily 
Worker hailed this decision with front 
page headlines. 

Professor Slochower also had reason 
to be grateful to the Justices who ren- 
dered this extraordinary decision. His 
total legal costs were estimated to be in 
excess of $1,000—the Supreme Court’s 
decision meant his reinstatement with 
full back pay of $39,633.78 plus about 
$2,500 interest, plus his court costs. So 
the taxpayers of New York paid Pro- 
fessor Slochower well over $42,000 for 
doing nothing. He was again dismissed 
after 11 days for administrative reasons 
safely outside the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. What the cost of this 
whole long drawn out process over a 
period of years to rid the New York 
school system of one Communist finally 
totaled, I cannot say. It must have run 
into many tens of thousands of dollars. 

Far more important than the sense- 
less waste of money and time on this 
preposterous case is the coldly calculated 
destruction of States’ rights and sub- 
divisions thereof to govern themselves 
and regulate their own affairs as guar- 
anteed by the forgotten 10th amend- 
ment. What this case boiled down to 
was that a local school board may no 
longer fire a Communist teacher with- 
out benefit of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

CIII——622 | 
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Early this year, the Supreme Court 
freed three underground Communists 
from serving richly deserved prison 
terms. I refer to the so-called harbor- 
ing case of Shirley Kremen, Sidney 
Steinberg, and Samuel Coleman. In 
1949 Robert Thompson, New York State 
chairman of the Communist Party, was 
indicted and tried with 10 other top 
Communists for violation of the Smith 
Act. He jumped $20,000 bail and dis- 
appeared in 1951 before he could be sen- 
tenced. ‘The FBI spent over 2 years of 
expensive search for Thompson and 
three other fugitive Communists. 

Government men finally tracked him 
down in 1953, hiding in a cabin in a re- 
mote and almost inaccessible part of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in California. 
With Thompson, the FBI men found an- 
other fugitive, Sidney Steinberg, who 
had fled after indictment but before trial. 
The FBI had warrants for Thompson 
and Steinberg. They obviously could 
not know whether there were other per- 
sons involved in hiding these two Com- 
munists until they caught them. 

After keeping the isolated cabin under 
observation for 24 hours, the FBI men 
closed the net and caught not only their 
two badly wanted fugitives but an un- 
known man and woman. Both natu- 
rally refused to identify themselves. A 
careful search was made of the cabin 
and, after compiling an inventory, a 
number of documents and objects were 
removed to the FBI office in San Fran- 
cisco, 200 miles away. Here the true 
identity of Mrs. Kremen and Samuel 
Coleman was finally established and they 
were subsequently indicted for harbor- 
ing two known fugitives from the law. 
Coleman received a 3-year sentence and 
Mrs. Kremen a 1-year sentence. They 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

By a 6-to-2 majority, the High Court 
reversed their convictions and ordered 
new trials on the grounds that— 

The seizure of the entire contents of the 
house and its removal some 200 miles for 
the purpose of examination is beyond the 
sanction of any of our cases. While the evi- 
dence seized from the persons of the peti- 
tioners might have been legally admissible, 
the introduction against each of the peti- 
tioners of some items seized in the house in 
the manner aforesaid rendered the guilty 
verdicts illegal. 


I regard this as legal quibbling. 

Our present Supreme Court has devel- 
oped a hypercritical faculty for finding 
microscopic flaws in the cases of con- 
victed Communists. No matter how 
carefully and meticulously a Communist 
case is passed with kid gloves through 
the lower courts, our present Supreme 
Court can be trusted to find what it is 
pleased to call a reversible error. This 
is accomplished, of course, by the pat- 
tern the Supreme Court has established 
of usurping legislative functions, and 
changing the law and amending the 
Constitution at will. 

The Court handed down, just 2 weeks 
ago, another extraordinary and far- 
reaching decision—the Clinton Jencks 
decision. This case was thoroughly coy- 
ered in the press. Seven Justices or- 
dered a new trial for a New Mexican 
Communist convicted of falsely swearing 
he had never been a Communist in con- 
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nection with a Taft-Hartley affidavit. 
The reversal was based on the specious 
argument that the Government at the 
trial had not made FBI reports available 
to the defense. 

In fact, the defense had not even 
asked to see the documents in question— 
it had merely asked that the judge ex- 
amine them first to determine whether 
or not they should be made available to 
Jencks’ lawyers. Justice Clark was the 
lone dissenter. He stated: 

Unless the Congress changes the rule an- 
nounced by the Court today, those intelli- 
gence agencies of our Government engaged 
in law enforcement may as well close up 
shop for the Court has opened their files to 
the criminal and thus afforded him a Roman 
holiday for rummaging through confidential 
information as well as vital national secrets. 
This may well be a reasonable rule in State 
prosecutions where none of the problems of 
foreign relations, espionage, sabotage, sub- 
versive activities, counterfeiting, internal Se- 
curity, national defense, and the like exist, 
but any person conversant with Federal Gov- 
ernment activities and problems will quickly 
recognize that it opens up a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box of troubles. And all in the name 
of justice. For eightscore years now our Fed- 
eral judicial administration has gotten along 
without it and today that administration 
enjoys the highest rank in the world. 


This decision will lead to utter chaos 
in the Federal courts as lawyers can 
readily appreciate. It may upset and 
nullify the Government’s 7-year effort to 
compel the Communist Party to register 
its membership and finances with the 
Department of Justice as required by the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. The Gov- 
ernment will be forced to drop narcotics 
and other criminal cases if it believes 
that the defendants’ lawyer will demand 
to see confidential Government reports. 
The Washington News quoted “one of 
the Government’s budget law-enforce- 
ment officers as having said: 

In 25 years of law enforcement I have 
never seen a court decision at any level or 
in any jurisdiction cause so much turmoil. 


We come now to the cases of Rudolph 
Schware and Raphael Konigsberg. Here 
again, I will confine my remarks to the 
briefest of general summaries and com- 
ment. Schware had been turned down 
by the New Mexico Supreme Court on 
appeal from a refusal by that State’s 
Board of Bar Examiners to admit him to 
the bar. Schware admitted having been 
a Communist prior to 1940, to have been 
arrested in several instances of labor 
violence, and to having used aliases. On 
the other hand, he had a good war record 
and claims to have broken completely 
with the Communist conspiracy. 

The simple fact remains that here 
again is a question of States’ rights and 
of each State’s bar to determine the 
eligibility of its own membership. Jus- 
tices Black, Whittaker, Brennan, Doug- 
las, Burton, and Chief Justice Warren 
reversed and remanded the Schware 
case, thus extending the long arm of the 
Supreme Court into every bar examina- 
tion board in the country, and taking 
from the bar and the courts of 48 States 
the right to determine qualifications of 
members of the bar. 

Konigsberg v. State Bar of Californi 
(25 LW. 4281) of May 6 of this year has 
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to be read to be appreciated. The ma- 
jority opinion was written by Justice 
Black with Chief Justice Warren, and 
Justices Douglas, Brennan, Whittaker, 
Black, and Burton concurring. Konigs- 
berg refused to tell the California Com- 
mittee of Bar Examiners whether he 
had ever been a Communist, pleading 
constitutional privilege. 

The majority held that “even if it 
be assumed that Konigsberg was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party in 1941, the 
mere fact of membership would not sup- 
port an inference that he did not have 
good moral character.” The decision 
then went on to say that— 

It may be, although there is no evidence 
in the record before us to that effect, that 
some members of the party were involved 
in illegal or disloyal activities, but the pe- 
titioner cannot be swept into this group 
solely on the basis of his alleged member- 
ship in that party. 


Here is another invasion of the right 
of each State to determine and set its 
own fitness qualifications for member- 
ship in the bar. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions of last 
Monday are still reverberating through 
the press and the halls of Congress. 
Again there is rejoicing wherever Com- 
munists and traitors to this country 
gather. I have confined myself today 
only to Supreme Court decisions protect- 
ing and coddling sworn enemies of our 
country. And I have selected only a few 
out of several dozen such cases. I have 
avoided and left for another day any 
reference to an equally long list of in- 
famous decisions calculated to still fur- 
ther whittle down and destroy our 
already deeply compromised States 
rights; nor have I had time to refer even 
briefly to a long list of decisions con- 
centrating more power into the hands 
of the executive branch or usurping 
legislative powers by the Supreme Court. 

IS THERE A REMEDY? 


The decisions of last Monday have 
deeply stirred the country. I am prepar- 
ing and intend to introduce specific bills 
to meet this objectionable action by the 
Supreme Court. A constitutional amend- 
ment will also have to be prepared which 
will effectively curb the Supreme Court 
in its wild orgy of usurpation of power 
and destruction of States’ rights. 

Finally, there is the obvious and fairly 
simple procedure of a Commission on 
Constitutional Law set up by joint Con- 
gressional action. I am preparing a bill 
to create such a commission. The Com- 
mission on Government Security which 
is just about to wind up its affairs and 
issue its report next Sunday is example 
of what I have in mind. Or, we might 
follow the general example of S. 3608 
calling for the establishment of a Joint 
Congressional Commission on Funda- 
mental Farm Policy. 

The commission which I envision 
would consist of 7 to 15 of the country’s 
outstanding constitutional lawyers. Past 
presidents of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, retired justices of State Supreme 
Courts, distinguished and outstanding 
Appellate jurists would give the Congress 
a wide field from which to select. 

The ever-encroaching power of the 
Supreme Court which President Jeffer- 
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son warned against in 1824 must be 
curbed. The executive arm has far out- 
grown in power that of the legislative 
but it can at least in some small degree 
be restrained by the Congress’ control 
of the purse strings and by the Supreme 
Court. The acts and powers of Congress, 
as we all know only too well, can be 
curbed and, indeed, countermanded by 
the Supreme Court and circumvented 
by the executive. 

This, I submit, is the crisis of our 
times. This, and not total atomic war, is 
the deadly threat to our very existence. 
This, and most intelligent Americans are 
beginning to see it, is the one problem 
which if allowed to continue will most 
surely spell the end of our Republic. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. FLYNT. I wish to congratulate 
my colleague from Georgia [Mr. Davis] 
on his presentation and on bringing to 
the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the series of decisions re- 
cently handed down by the Supreme 
Court, and giving to us the benefit of his 
analysis of that entire line of decisions. 

With permission of the gentleman 
from Georgia I would like to say that the 
supply of cases in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States as presently 
constituted, at least the majority of that 
Court, has favored and espoused possi- 
bly not the Communist cause but at 
least has turned loose and reversed con- 
victions of convicted Communists, that 
sone of cases is apparently inexhausti- 
ble. 

On Monday last, the 17th day of June, 
1957, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a large number of 
decisions in which they reversed con- 
victions of convicted Communists and, 
in effect, impaired the power of Con- 
gress to continue Congressional investi- 
gations. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis] referred specifically to and made 
a very fine analysis of the Steve Nelson 
case in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States reversed the conviction in 
the State courts of Pennsylvania of a 
Communist and a seditionist by the 
name of Steve Nelson. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
gentleman and of this House the decision 
handed down on Monday last in Cases 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8, October term, 1956, the 
cases of Yates et al, and Schneiderman, 


- and others against the United States, in 


which the majority—and I am glad to 
report that this was not a unanimous de- 
cision—but the majority of the Court 
again put the stamp of approval on the 
activities of the Communist Party in this 
country and, for all intents and pur- 


- poses, declared that the Communist con- 


spiracy, the underlying and illegal con- 
spiracy, is rather, according to the view 
of the majority of the Court today, a 
bona fide, legitimate, and respectable 
political activity within the United States 
of America. 

I wish to call attention, if I may, to 
the dissenting opinion by Associate Jus- 
tice Clark; and at this point, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Rrecorp as part of my own 
remarks at this point the dissenting 
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opinion of Mr. Justice Clark in cases 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8, October term, 1956. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The decision referred to follows: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—NOS. 
6, 7, AND 8, OCTOBER TERM, 1956.—OLETA 
O’CONNOR YATES, HENRY STEINBERG, LORETTA 
STARVUS STACK, ET AL., PETITIONERS, V, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—WILLIAM 
ScHNEIDERMAN, PETITIONER, V. UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA—AL RICHMOND AND 
PHILIP MARSHALL CONNELLY, PETITIONERS, V. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—ON WRITS OF 
CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED STATES COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT—JUNE 17, 
1957 
Mr. Justice Clark, dissenting. 

The petitioners, principal organizers, and 
leaders of the Communist Party in California, 
have been convicted for a conspiracy cover- 
ing the period 1940-51. They were engaged 
in this conspiracy with the defendants in 
Dennis v. United States (341 U. S. 494 (1951) ). 
The Dennis defendants, named as cocon- 
spirators but not indicted with the defend- 
ants here, were convicted in New York under 
the former conspiracy provisions of the 
Smith Act (54 Stat. 671, 18 U. S. C. (1946 ed.), 
sec. 11). They have served or are now 
serving prison terms as a result of their con- 
victions. 

The conspiracy charged here is the same as 
in Dennis, except that here it is geared to 
California conditions, and brought, for the 
period 1948-51, under the general conspiracy 
statute (18 U. S. C., sec. 371), rather than 
the old conspiracy section of the Smith Act. 
The indictment charges petitioners with a 
conspiracy to violate two sections of the 
Smith Act, as recodified in title 18, United 
States Code, section 2385, by knowingly and 
willfully (1) teaching and advocating the 
violent overthrow of the Government of the 
United States, and (2) organizing in Cali- 
fornia through the creation of groups, cells, 
schools, assemblies of persons, and the like, 
the Communist Party, a society which 
teaches or advocates violent overthrow of the 
Government. ; 

The conspiracy includes the same group of 
defendants as in the Dennis case though pe- 
titioners here occupied a lower echelon in 
nevertheless, 
served in the same army and were engaged 
in the same mission. The convictions here 
were based upon evidence closely paralleling 
that adduced in Dennis and in United States 
v. Flynn (216 F. 2d 354 (C. A. 2d Cir. 1954)), 
both of which resulted in convictions. This 
Court laid down in Dennis the principles gov- 
erning such prosecutions and they were 
closely adhered to here, although the nature 
of the two cases did not permit identical 
handling. 

I would affirm the convictions. However, 
the Court has freed five of the convicted pe- 
titioners and ordered new trials for the re- 
maining nine. As to the five, it says that the 
evidence is “clearly insufficient.” I agree 
with the Court of Appeals, the District 
Court, and the jury that the evidence 
showed guilt beyond a reasonable doubt.t 


1 Petitioners Richmond, Connelly, Kusnitz, 
Steinberg, and Spector are set free. 

Richmond at the time of his indictment 
had for many years been the editor in chief 
of the Daily People’s World, the official organ 
of the Party on the west coast. He had joined 
the party in 1931 and received his indoctri- 
nation in Communist technique at the of- 
fices of the Daily Worker, the official party 
paper on the east coast. In 1937 he was 
chosen by the party’s central committee to 
be managing editor of the Daily People’s 
World and was transferred to California. 
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It paralleled that in Dennis and Flynn and 
was equally as strong. In any event, this 
Court should not acquit anyone here. In its 
long history I find in no case in which an ac- 
quittal has been ordered by this Court solely 
on the facts. It is somewhat late to start in 
now usurping the function of the jury, espe- 
cially where new trials are to be held cover- 
ing the same charges. It may be—although 
after today’s opinion it is somewhat doubt- 
ful—that under the new theories announced 
by the Court for Smith Act prosecutions 
sufficient evidence might be available on re- 
mand. To say the least, the Government 
should have an opportunity to present its 
evidence under these changed conditions, 

I cannot agree that half of the indictment 
against the remaining nine petitioners 
should be quashed as barred by the statute 
of limitations. I agree with my Brother 
Burton that the Court has incorrectly inter- 
preted the term organize as used in the 
Smith Act. The Court concludes that the 


From 1946 through 1948 he regularly at- 
tended secret meetings of the State and 
county boards of the party, admission to 
which was by identification from a special 
list of party members prepared by the party 
chairman or its security chief. Party strate- 
gy was mapped out at “very secret meetings” 
attended by Richmond and the core of the 
party machinery, including at-least seven of 
the petitioners here. Richmond served on 
a special committee to help develop “precon- 
vention discussion” with petitioner Yates; he 
represented the State committee at the 1950 
convention; he addressed many party meet- 
ings preaching the “vanguard role” of the 
party and the importance of the People’s 
World in the Communist movement; and his 
articles in the paper urged the “Leninist and 
Marxist approach.” 

Connelly, a party member since at least 
1938, was the Los Angeles editor of the 
People’s World. During the mobilization ef- 
fort early in World War II he devoted his 
efforts to “building up sentiment against 
* * * the war effort” among steel, aircraft, 
and shipyard workers. He attended the same 
secret meetings attended by Richmond. 

There can be no question that the proof 
sustained the charges against Richmond and 
Connelly in the conspiracy. Their newspa- 
per was the conduit through which the 
party announced its aims, policies, and de- 
cisions, sought its funds, and recruited its 
members. It is the height of naivete to 
claim that the People’s World does not pub- 
lish appeals to its readers to follow party 
dictrine in seeking the overthrow of the 
Governmetn by force, but it is stark reality 
to conclude that such a publication provides 
an incomparable means of promoting the 
party’s aim of forcible seizure when the 
time is ripe. 

Petitioner Spector has been active in the 
California Party since the early 1930’s. He 
taught “Marxism-Leninism” in party schools 
and was “division organizer” in Los Angeles 
County. He attended “underground meet- 
ings” with petitioners Lambert, Dobbs, 
Healy, Carlson, and Schneiderman. The wit- 
ness Rosser testified that these meetings 
were “so hid that you couldn’t get to them 
unless you were invited and taken there.” 
In 1946 he “conducted classes” for party 
members in Hollywood, and in 1947 as a 
member of a committee of three party of- 
ficials examined the witness Russell, a stu- 
dent in one of his classes, on charges of be- 
ing a party “police spy.” 

Petitioner Kusnitz, following an organiza- 
tional indoctrination period in New York 
City, became a party leader in California in 
1946, served as “section organizer,” and later 
as “organizational secretary” in Los Ange- 
«les. Her position was directly below that of 
the local chairman in party hierarchy. She 
attended many secret meetings and was 
present at a party meeting with petitioner 
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plain ‘words of the act,? “Whoever organizes 
or helps, or attempts to organize any society, 
group, or assembly of persons” embodies only 
those “acts entering into the creation of a 
new organization.” As applied to the Com- 
munist Party, the Court holds that it refers 
only to the reconstitution of the party in 
1945 and a part of the prosecution here is, 
therefore, barred by the 3-year statute of 
limitations. This construction frustrates 
the purpose of the Congress for the act was 
passed in 1940 primarily to curb the growing 
strength and activity of the party.’ Under 
such an interpretation all prosecution would 
have been barred at the very time of the 
adoption of the act for the party was formed 
in 1919. If the Congress had been con- 
cerned with the initial establishment of the 
party it would not have used the words 
“helps or attempts,” nor the phrase “group 
or assembly of persons.” It was concerned 
with the new Communist fronts, cells, 
schools, and other groups, as well as assem- 
blies of persons, which were being created 
nearly every day under the aegis of the party 
to carry on its purposes. This is what the 
indictment here charges and the proof shows 
beyond doubt was in fact done. The deci- 
sion today prevents for all time any prosecu- 
tion of party members under this subpara- 
graph of the act. 

While the holding of the Court requires a 
reversal of the case and a retrial, the Court 


Yates when Yates advocated the necessity 
of “Soviet support” and ‘Marxist-Leninist 
training” as a means of bringing about the 
Soviet “type of government * * * all over 
the world.” She contributed articles to 
Communist publications and was very active 
in the “regrouping of * * * clubs into small- 
er units”; conducting a “six session leader- 
ship training seminar”; carrying on cam- 
paigns for subscriptions to the People’s 
World; and leading the “party building 
drive” for the recruitment of members. 

Petitioner Henry Steinberg, active in the 
Young Communist League, and associated 
with the party since 1936, was the “educa- 
tional director.” He took part in the crea- 
tion of the program for the party’s training 
schools in Los Angeles County. His ‘‘educa- 
tion department” sponsored several meetings, 
one honoring the 25th anniversary of the 
death of Lenin. He worked with petitioner 
Schneiderman, the party chairman in Cali- 
fornia, attended meetings regularly, was ac- 
tive in circulation drives for the People’s 
World and was the principal speaker at 
many meetings. 

218 U. S. C., sec. 2385. 

2 Congressman McCorMack’s remarks on 
the floor of the House of Representatives on 
July 29, 1930, during the debate on the Smith 
Act reflect the underlying purpose behind 
that act. He stated, inter alia: 

“We all know that the Communist move- 
ment has as its ultimate objective the over- 
throw of government by force and violence 
or by any means, legal or illegal, or a com- 
bination of both. That testimony was in- 
disputably produced before the special com- 


“mittee of which I was chairman, and came 


from the lips not of those who gave hearsay 
testimany, but of the actual official records 
of the Communist Party of the United States, 
presented to our committee by the executive 
secretary of the Communist Party and the 
leader of the Communist Party in the United 
States, Earl Browder. * * * Therefore, a 
Communist is one who intends knowingly 
or willfully to participate in any actions, 
legal or illegal, or a combination of both, 
that will bring about the ultimate overthrow 
of our Government. He is the one we are 
aiming at * + *” [Emphasis added.] 84 CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 10454. See also hearing 
from Subcommittee No. 3 of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on H. R. 5138, 76th 
Cong., ist sess. 84, 
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very properly considers the. instructions 
given by the trial judge. I do not agree with 
the conclusion of the Court regarding the 
instructions, but I am highly pleased to see 
that it disposes of this problem so that on 
the new trial instructions will be given that 
will at least meet the views of the Court. I 
have studied the section of the opinion con- 


_cerning the instructions and frankly its “ar- 


tillery of words” leaves me confused as to 
why the majority concludes that the charge 
as given was insufficient. I thought that 
Dennis merely held that a charge was sufil- 
cient where it requires a finding that “the 
party advocates the theory that there is a 
duty and necessity to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force and violence * * * not as a 
prophetic insight or as a bit of * * * specu- 
lation, but as a program for winning adher- 
ents and as a policy to be translated into 
action” as soon as the circumstances permit. 
341 U. S., at 546-547 (concurring opinion). 
I notice, however, that to the majority— 

“The essence of the Dennis holding was 
that indoctrination of a group in preparation 
for future violent action, as well as exhorta- 
tion to immediate action, by advocacy found 
to be directe to ‘action for the accomplish- 
ment’ of forcible overthrow, to violence ‘as a 
rule or principle of action,’ and employing 
‘language of incitement,’ id., at 511-512, is 
not constitutionally protected when the 
group is of sufficient size and cohesiveness, 
is sufficiently oriented toward action, and 
other circumstances are such as reasonably 
to justify apprehension that action will 
occur.” 

I have read this statement over and over 
but do not seem to grasp its meaning for I 
see no resemblance between it and what the 
Tespected Chief Justice wrote in Dennis, 
nor do I find any such theory in the con- 
curring opinions. As I see it, the trial judge 
charged in essence all that was required un- 
der the Dennis opinions, whether one takes 
the view of the Chief Justice or of those 
concurring in the judgment. Apparently 
what disturbs the Court now is that the 
trial judge here did not give the Dennis 
charge although both the prosecution and 
the defense asked that it be given. Since 
he refused to grant these requests I suppose 
the majority feels that there must be some 
difference between the two charges, else the 
one that was given in Dennis would have 
been followed here. While there may be 
some distinctions between the charges, as I 
view them they are without material differ- 
ence. I find, as the majority intimates, that 
the distinctions are too subtle and difficult 
to grasp. 

However, in view of the fact that the case 
must be retried, regardless of the disposi- 
tion made here on the charges, I see no 
reason to engage in what becomes nothing 
more than an exercise in semantics with the 
majority about this phase of the case. Cer- 
tainly if I had been sitting at the trial I 
would have given the Dennis charge, not be- 
cause I consider it any more correct, but 
simply because it had the stamp of approval 
of this Court. Perhaps this approach is too 
practical. But Iam sure the trial judge real- 
izes now that practicality often pays. 

I should perhaps add that I am in agree- 
ment with the Court in its holding that 
petitioner Schneiderman can find no aid 
from the doctrine of collateral estoppel. 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, it is evi- 
dently clear from the skillful language 
of Mr. Associate Justice Clark in his 
vigorous dissent in the Yates et al. and 
Schneiderman cases, that he realizes the 
impending threat by this Communist 
conspiracy upon our entire way of life. 
Mr, Justice Clark in his opinion which 
appears above, stated in unmistakable 
terms that it was never the intent of the 
Congress of the United States to preempt 
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the field of sedition cases and thence- 
forth to prohibit the States from also en- 
acting antisedition and antisubversive 
statutes, 

I want to quote, if I may, at this time, 
the language of our distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, whose own language appear- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 29, 1939, emphasizes clearly his own 
feeling at that time, and I am sure his 
feeling today that the Congress of the 
United States in passing the Smith Act 
did not intend to preempt that field. 
Quoting Mr. McCormack, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts said among other 
things the following: 

We all know that the Communist move- 

ment has as its ultimate objective the over- 
throw of the. Government by force and vio- 
lence or by any means, legal or illegal, or a 
combination of both. That testimony was 
indisputably produced before the special 
committee of which I was chairman and not 
by those who give hearsay testimony, but 
from the actual official records of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States presented 
to our committee by the executive secretary 
of the Communist Party and the leader of the 
Communist Party in the United States, Earl 
Browder. 
. Therefore the Communist Party is one that 
intends knowingly or willfully to participate 
in any action, legal or illegal, or a combina- 
tion of both, that will bring about the uiti- 
mate overthrow of our Government. 


In this dissenting opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Clark he very carefully and clearly 
states that he feels that it is not the 

-intention of the courts of this country, 
State or Federal, to usurp the powers of 
the jury to determine the facts in crim- 
inal cases. ` 

Mr. Speaker, I most respectfully urge 
that each Member of this House read 
carefully and clearly the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Clark which ap- 
pears above and to reason carefully the 
warning which he is sounding at this 
time that we may in our official capaci- 
ties, as well as in our role as a private 
citizen of the United States dedicated to 
uphold, protect, defend and preserve the 
Constitution of the United States and 
our way of life. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
also to call attention to case No. 261 of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
October Term, 1956, known as the Wat- 
kins case, in which case also Mr. Jus- 
tice Clark dissented. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included at this point as 
a part of my remarks the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Clark in the Wat- 

` kins case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The opinion referred to follows: 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED StTatTes—No. 

261, OCTOBER TERM, 1956—JoHN T. WAT- 

KINS, PETITIONER, V. UNITED STATES. OF 

AMERICA—ON WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO THE 

UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT—JUNE 17, 

1957. 

Mr. Justice Clark, dissenting. 

As I see it the chief fault in the majority 
opinion is its mischievous curbing of the in- 
forming function of the Congress. While I 
am not versed in its procedures, my experi- 
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ence in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment leads me to believe that the require- 
ments laid down in the opinion for the op- 
eration of the committee system of inquiry 
are both unnecessary and unworkable, It is 
my purpose to first discuss this phase of the 
opinion and then record my views on the 
merits of Watkins’ case. 


I 


It may be that at times the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has, as the 
Court says, “conceived of its task in the 
grand view of its name.” And, perhaps, as 
the Court indicates, the rules of conduct 
placed upon the committee by the House ad- 
mit of individual abuse and unfairness. But 
that is none of our affair. So long as the 
object of a legislative inquiry is legitimate 
and the questions propounded are pertinent 
thereto, it is not for the courts to interfere 
with the committee system of inquiry. To 
hold otherwise would be an infringement on 
the power given the Congress to inform itself, 
and thus a trespass upon the fundamental 
American principle of separation of powers. 
The majority has substituted the judiciary as 
the grand inquisitor and supervisor of Con- 
gressional investigations. It has never been 
50. 

II 

Legislative committees to inquire into 
facts or conditions for assurance of the pub- 
lic welfare or to determine the need for 
legislative action have grown in importance 
with the complexity of government. The in- 
vestigation that gave rise to this prosecu- 
tion is of the latter type. Since many mat- 
ters requiring statutory action lie in the do- 
main of the specialist or are unknown with- 
out testimony from informed witnesses, the 
need for information has brought about leg- 
islative inquiries that have used the com- 
pulsion of the subpena to lay bare needed 
facts and a statute, title 2 United States 
Code, section 192 here involved, to punish 
recalcitrant witnesses. The propriety of in- 
vestigations has long been recognized and 
rarely curbed by the courts, though consti- 
tutional limitations on the investigatory 
powers are admitted1 The use of legisla- 
tive committees to secure information fol- 
lows the example of the people from whom 
our legislative system is derived. The Brit- 
ish method has variations from that of the 
United States but fundamentally serves the 
same purpose—the enlightenment of Par- 
liament for the better performance of its du- 
ties. There are standing committees to carry 
on the routine work, royal commissions to 
grapple with important social or economic 
problems, and special tribunals of inquiry 
for some alleged offense in government.? 
Our Congress has since its beginning used 
the committee system to inform itself. It 
has been estimated that over 600 investiga- 
tions have been conducted since the first 
Congress. They are “a necessary and appro- 
priate attribute of the power to legislate” 
McGrain v, Daugherty (273 U. S. 135, 175 
(1927) ). 

The Court indicates that in this case the 
source of the trouble lies in the “tremendous 
latitude” given the Un-American Activities 
Committee in the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act.’ It finds that the committee “is 


1United States v. Rumely (345 U. S. 41 
(1958) ); Sinclair v. United States (279 U. S. 
263 (1929)); Reed v. County Commissioners 
(277 U. S. 376 (1928)); McGrain v. Daugh- 
erty (273 U. S. 185 (1927)); Landis, Con- 
stitutional Limitations on the Congressional 
Power of Investigation, 40 Harv. L. Rev. 153 
(1926) ). 

2 Symposium on Congressional Investiga- 
tions, 18 U. of Chi. L. Rev. 421, Finer, The 
British System, 532, 554, 561 (1951). 

2 The committee originated in 1938 under 
H. Res. 282, 75th Cong., 3d sess., 83 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 7568; and was patterned after 
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allowed, in essence, to define its own author- 
ity, [and] to choose the direction and focus 
of its activities.” This, of course, is largely 
true of all committees within their respec- 
tive spheres. And, while it is necessary that 
the “charter,” as the opinion calls the en- 
abling resolution, “spell out [its] jurisdiction 
and purpose,” that must necessarily be in 
more or less general terms. An examination 
of the enabling resolutions of other com- 
mittees reveals the extent to which this is 
true. 

Permanent or standing committees of both 
Houses have been given power in exceedingly 
broad terms. For example, the Committees 
on the Armed Services have jurisdiction over 
“Common defense generally”; + the Commit- 
tees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
have jurisdiction over “Interstate and for- 
eign commerce generally”;> and the Com- 
mittees on Appropriation have jurisdiction 
over “Appropriation of the revenue for the 
support of the Government.’® Perhaps 
even more important for purposes of com- 
parison are the broad-authorizations given to 
select or special. committees established by 
the Congress from time to time. Such com- 
mittees have been “authorized and directed” 
to make full and complete studies “of 
whether organized crime utilizes the facili- 
ties of interstate commerce or otherwise 
operates in interstate commerce”; * “of * * * 


a resolution of 1934 authorizing the investi- 
gation of Nazi propaganda H. Res. 198, 73d 
Cong., 2d sess., 78 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
4934. The resolution read much the same 
as the present authority of the committee 
which is quoted below. By a succession of 
House Resolutions (H. Res. 26, 76th Cong., 
lst sess., 84 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1098; 
H. Res. 321, 76th Cong., 3d sess., 86 CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 572; H. Res. 90, 77th Cong., 
ist sess., 87 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 886; H. 
Res. 420, 77th Cong., 2d sess., 88 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 2282; H. Res. 65, 78th Cong., 
1st sess., 89 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 795) the 
committee continued in existence until in 
1945, by amendment of the House Rules, it 
was made a standing committee.. Ninety- 
first CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 10, 15. The 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 re- 
tained it as one of the standing committees 
and provided: 

“All proposed legislation, messages, peti- 
tions, memorials, and other matters relating 
to the subjects listed under the standing 
committees named below shall þe referred 
to such committees, respectively: * * * 

“(q) * * * (2) The Committee on Un- 
American Activities, as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized to make from time 
to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American prop- 
aganda activities in the United States, (ii) 
the diffusion within the United States of 
subversive and un-American propaganda 
that is instigated from foreign countries or 
of a domestic origin and attacks the prin- 
ciple of the form of Government as guar- 
anteed by our Constitution, and (iii) all 
other questions in relation thereto that 
would aid Congress in any necessary re- 
medial legislation.” 60 Stat. 828. 

The committee is authorized to sit and 
act at any time, anywhere in the United 
States and to require the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books and 
papers. A resolution of the 83d Congress 
adopted the rules of the previous Congresses 
as amended by the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. H. Res. 5, 83d. Cong., ist 
sess., CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 1, 
pp. 15, 16, 18, 24. 

+ 60 Stat. 815, 824. 

6 60 Stat. 817, 826. 

© 60 Stat. 815, 824. 

7 Senate Resolution 202, ist Cong., 2d sess., 
in pertinent part provides: 

“authorized and directed to make a full 
and complete study and investigation of 
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all lobbying activities intended to influence, 
encourage, promote, or retard legislation”; 8 
“to determine the extent to which current 
literature * * * containing immoral, [or] 
obscene * * * matter, or placing improper 
emphasis on crime * * * are being made 
available to the people of the United 
States * * *”;® and “of the extent to which 
criminal or other improper practices * * * 
are, or have been, engaged in the field of 
labor-management relations * * * to the 
detriment of the interests of the public.” 10 
Surely these authorizations permit the com- 
mittees even more “tremendous latitude” 
than the charter of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. Yet no one has suggested 
that the powers granted were too broad. To 
restrain and limit the breadth of investi- 
gative power of this committee necessitates 
the similar handling of all other committees. 
The resulting restraint imposed on the com- 
mittee system appears to cripple the system 
beyond workability. 

The Court finds fault with the use made of 
compulsory process, power for the use of 
which is granted the Committee in the 
Reorganization Act. While the Court finds 
that the Congress is free “to determine the 
kinds of data” it wishes its committees to COl- 


whether organized crime utilizes the fa- 
cilities of interstate commerce or other- 
wise operates in interstate commerce in 
furtherance of any transactions which are in 
violation of the law of the United States or 
of the State in which the transactions oc- 
cur, and, if so, the manner and extent to 
which, and the identity of the persons, firms, 
or corporations by which such utilization is 
being made, what facilities are being used, 
and whether or not organized crime utilizes 
such interstate facilities or otherwise operates 
in interstate commerce for the development 
of corrupting influences in violation of law 
of the United States or the laws of any State: 
Provided, however, That nothing contained 
herein shall authorize (1) the recommenda- 
tion of any change in the laws of the several 
States relative to gambling, or (2) any pos- 
sible interference with the rights of the sev- 
eral States to prohibit, legalize, or in any 
way regulate gambling within their borders.” 

8 House Resolution 298, 81st Cong., Ist sess., 
in pertinent part provides: 

“authorized and directed to conduct a 
study and investigation of (1) all lobbying 
activities intended to influence, encourage, 
promote, or retard legislation; and (2) all 
activities of agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment intended to influence, encourage, pro- 
mote, or retard legislation.” 

® House Resolution 596, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
in pertinent part provides: 

“authorized and directed to conduct a full 
and complete investigation and study (1) to 
determine the extent to which current litera- 
ture—books, magazines, an comic books— 
containing immoral, obscene, or otherwise of- 
fensive matter, or placing improper emphasis 
on crime, violence, and corruption, are being 
made available to the people of the United 
States through the United States mails and 
otherwise; and (2) to determine the ade- 
quacy of existing law to prevent the publi- 
cation and distribution of books containing 
immoral, offensive, and other undesirable 
matter.” 

1 Senate Resolution 74, 85th Cong. lst 
sess. 

“authorized and directed to conduct an 
investigation and study of the extent to 
which criminal or other improper practices 
or activities are, or have been, engaged in in 
the field of labor-management relations or in 
groups or organizations of employees or em- 
ployers to the detriment of the interests of 
the public, employers, or employees, and to 
determine whether any changes are required 
in the laws of the United States in order to 
protect such interests against the occurrence 
of such practices or activities.” 
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lect, this has lead through the abuse of 
process the Court says, to an encroachment 
on individual rights. To my mind this in- 
dicates a lack of understanding of the prob- 
lems facing such committees. Iam sure that 
the committees would welcome voluntary 
disclosure. It would simplify and relieve 
their burden considerably if the parties in- 
volved in investigations would come forward 
with a frank willingness to cooperate. But 
everyday experience shows this just does not 
happen. One needs only to read the news- 
papers to know that the Congress could 
gather little data unless its committees had, 
unfettered, the power of subpena. In fact, 
Watkins himself could not be found for ap- 
pearance at the first hearing and it was 
only by subpena that he attended the sec- 
ond. The Court generalizes on this crucial 
problem saying ‘‘added care on the part of 
the House and the Senate in authorizing 
the use of compulsory process and by their 
committees in exercising that power would 
suffice.” It does not say how this added care 
could be applied in practice; however, there 
are many implications since the opinion 
warns that procedures which prevent the 
separation of power from responsibility 
would be necessary along with constitutional 
requisites of fairness for witnesses. The 
power and responsibility for the investiga- 
tions are, of course, in the House where 
the proceeding is initiated. But the investi- 
gating job itself can only be done through 
the use of committees. They must have the 
power to force compliance with their require- 
ments. If the rule requires that this power 
be retained in the full House then investi- 
gations will be so cumbrous that their con- 
duct will be a practical impossibility. As to 
fairness for witnesses there is nothing in the 
record showing any abuse of Watkins. If 
anything, the committee was abused by his 
recalcitrance. 

While ambiguity prevents exactness (and 
there is “vice in vagueness” the majority 
reminds), the sweep of the cpinion seems to 
be that “preliminary control” of the Commit- 
tee must be exercised. The Court says a 
witness’ protected freedoms cannot “be 
placed in danger in the absence of a clear 
determination by the House or the Senate 
that a particular inquiry is justified by a 
specific legislative need.” Frankly, I do not 
see how any such procedure as “preliminary 
control’ can be effected in either House of 
the Congress. What will be controlled pre- 
liminarily? The plans of the investigation, 
the necessity of calling certain witnesses, the 
questions to be asked, the details of subpenas 
duces tecum, etc.? As it is now, Congress 
is hard pressed to find sufficient time to fully 
debate and adopt all needed legislation. 
The Court asserts that “the Congress has 
practically abandoned its original practice 
of utilizing the coercive sanction of con- 
tempt proceedings at the bar of the House.” 
This was to be expected. It may be that 
back in the twenties and thirties Congress 
could spare the time to conduct contempt 
hearings, but that appears impossible now. 
The Court places a greater burden in the 
conduct of contempt cases before the courts 
than it does before “the bar of the House.” 
It cites with approval cases of contempt tried 
before a House of the Congress where no 
more safeguards were present than we find 
here. In contempt prosecutions before a 
court, however, the majority places an in- 
vestigative hearing on a par with a criminal 
trial, requiring that “knowledge of the sub- 
ject to which the interrogation is deemed 
pertinent * * * must be available [to the 
witness] with the same degree of explicit- 
ness and clarity that the due process clause 
requires in the expression of any element of 
a criminal offense.” I know of no such claim 
ever being made before. Such a requirement 
has never been thought applicable to in- 
vestigations and is wholly out of place when 
related to the informing functions of the 
Congress. See Frankfurter, Hands Off The 
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Investigations, 38 New Republic, May 21, 1924, 
page 329, 65 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 9080— 
9082. The Congress does not have the facts 
at the time of the investigation for it is the 
facts that are being sought. In a criminal 
trial the investigation has been completed 
and all of the facts are at hand. The in- 
forming function of the Congress is in ef- 
fect “a study by the Government of circum- 
stances which seem to call for study in the 
public interest.” See Black, Inside a Senate 
Investigation, 172 Harpers magazine, Febru- 
ary 1936, pages 275, 278. In the conduct of 
such a proceeding it is impossible to be as 
explicit and exact as in a criminal prosecu- 
tion. If the Court is saying that its new rule 
does not apply to contempt cases tried before 
the bar of the House affected, it may well 
lead to trial of all contempt cases before 
the bar of. the whole House in order to avoid 
the restrictions of the rule. But this will 
not promote the result desired by the ma- 
jority. Summary treatment, at best, could 
be provided before the whole House because 
of the time factor, and such treatment 
would necessarily deprive the witness of 
many of the safeguards in the present pro- 
cedures. On review here the majority might 
then find fault with that procedure. 


III 


Coming to the merits of Watkins’ case, the 
Court reverses the judgment because: (1) 
The subject matter of the inquiry was not 
“made to appear with undisputable clarity” 
either through its charter or by the chair- 
man at the time of the hearing, and, there- 
fore, Watkins was deprived of a clear under- 
standing of “the manner in which the pro- 
pounded questions [were] pertinent there- 
to”; (2) the present committee system of 
inquiry of the House, as practiced by the 
Un-American Activities Committee, does not 
provide adequate safeguards for the protec- 
tion of the constitutional right of free 
speech. I subscribe to neither conclusion. 

Watkins had been an active leader in the 
labor movement for many years and had been 
identified by two previous witnesses at the 
committee’s hearing in Chicago as a member 
of the Communist Party. There can be no 
question that he was fully informed of the 
subject matter of the inquiry. His testi- 
mony reveals a complete knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the hearings at Chicago. 
There the chairman had announced that the 
committee had been directed “to ascertain 
the extent and success of subversive activi- 
ties directed against these United States 
[and] on the basis of these investigations 
and hearings * * * [report] its findings to 
the Congress and [make] recommendations 
* * * for new legislation.” He pointed, to 
the various laws that had been enacted as a 
result of committee recommendations. He 
stated that “The Congress has also referred 
to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities a bill which would amend the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1950” which, if made 
law, would restrict the availability of the 
Labor Act to unions not “in fact Communist- 
controlled action groups.” The chairman 
went on to say that “It cannot be said that 
subversive infiltration has had a greater nor 
a lesser success in infiltrating this important 
area. The hearings today are the culmina- 
tion of an investigation. * * * Every wit- 
ness who has been subpenaed to appear be- 
fore the committee here in Chicago * * * 
[is] known to possess information which will 
assist the committee in performing its di- 
rected function to the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A subpena had issued for Watkins to ap- 
pear at the Chicago hearings but he was not 
served. After Watkins was served the hear- 
ing in question was held in Washington, D. ©. 
Reference at this hearing was made to the 
one conducted in Chicago. Watkins came 
before the committee with a carefully pre- 
pared statement. He denied certain testi- 
mony of the previous witnesses and declared 
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that he had never been a “card-carrying 
member” of the party. He admitted that 
for the period 1942-47 he “cooperated with 
the Communist Party * * * participated in 
Communists activities * * * made contri- 
butions * * * attended caucuses at [his 
union’s] convention at which Communist 
Party officials were present * * * [and] 
freely cooperated with the Communist Par- 
ty.” This indicated that for a 5-year pe- 
riod he, a union official, was cooperating 
closely with the Communist Party, even per- 
mitting its officials to attend union caucuses. 
For the last 2 years of his liaison the party 
had publicly thrown off its cloak of a po- 
litical party. It was a reconstituted, mili- 
tant group known to be dedicated to the 
overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence. In this setting the committee 
attempted to have Watkins identify 30 per- 
sons, most of whom were connected with la- 
bor unions in some way. While one “operat- 
ed a beauty parlor” and another was “a 
watchmaker,’ they may well have been 
“drops” or other functionaries in the pro- 
gram of cooperation between the union and 
the party. It is a non sequitur for the 
Court to say that since “almost a quarter 
of the persons on the list are not labor peo- 
ple, the inference becomes strong that the 
subject before the subcommittee was not de- 
fined in terms of communism in labor.” I 
submit that the opposite is true. 


IV 


I think the committee here was acting 
entirely within its scope and that the pur- 
pose of its inquiry was set out with “undis- 
putable clarity.” In the first place, the au- 
thorizing language of the Reorganization 
Act™ must be read as a whole, not dis- 
sected. It authorized investigation into 
subversive activity, its extent, character, ob- 
jects, and diffusion. While the language 
might have been more explicit than using 
such words as “un-American,” or phrases 
like “principle of the form of government,” 
still these are fairly well understood terms. 
We must construe them to give them mean- 
ing if we can. Our cases indicate that 
rather than finding fault with the use of 
words or phrases, we are bound to presume 
that the action of the legislative body in 
granting authority to the committee was 
with a legitimate object “if (the action) is 
capable of being so construed.” People ex 
rel. McDonald v. Keeler (99 N. Y. 468, 487 
(1885) ), as quoted and approved in McGrain 
v. Daugherty, supra, at 178. Before we can 
deny the authority “it must be obvious that” 
the committee has “exceeded the bounds of 
legislative power.” Tenney v. Brandhove 
(341 U. S. 367, 378 (1951) ). The fact that the 
committee has often been attacked has 
caused close scrutiny-of its acts by the House 
as a whole and the House has repeatedly 
given the committee its approval. “Power” 
and “responsibility” have not been sepa- 
rated. But the record in this case does not 
stop here. It shows that at the hearings 
involving Watkins, the chairman made 
statements explaining the functions of the 
committee. And, furthermore, Watkins’ 


u See note 3, supra. 

` 22 See ante, at 9-10. See also the state- 
ment by Congressman Velde, chairman of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
April 29, 1954, at Washington, D. C., where 
Mr. Velde stated, inter alia: “This commit- 
tee is set up by the House of Representa- 
tives to investigate subversion and subversive 
propaganda and to report to the House of 
Representatives for the purpose of remedial 
legislation. : 

“The House of Representatives has by a 
very clear majority, a large large majority, di- 
rected us to engage in that type of work, and 
so We do, as a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, have the authority, the jurisdic- 
tion, to ask you concerning your activities in 
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action at the hearing clearly reveals that he 
was well acquainted with the purpose of the 
hearing. It was to investigate Communist 
infiltration into his union. This certainly 
falls within the grant of authority from the 
Reorganization Act and the House has had 
ample opportunity to limit the investigative 
scope of the committee if it feels that the 
committee has exceeded its legitimate 
bounds. 

The Court makes much of petitioner’s 
claim of exposure for exposure’s sake and 
strikes at the purposes of the committee 
through this catch phrase. But we are 
bound to accept as the purpose of the com- 
mittee that stated in the Reorganization Act 
together with the statements of the chair- 
man at the hearings involved here. Noth- 
ing was said of exposure. The statements 
of a single Congressman cannot transform 
the real purpose of the committee into some- 
thing not authorized by the parent resolu- 
tion. See United States v. Rumely (345 
U. S. 41 (1953)); Sinclair v. United States 
(279 U. S. 263, 290, 295 (1929)). The Court 
indicates that the questions propounded 
were asked for exposure’s sake and had no 
pertinency to the inquiry. It appears to me 
that they were entirely pertinent to the an- 
nounced purpose of the committee’s inquiry. 
Undoubtedly Congress has the power to in- 
quire into the subjects of communism and 
the Communist, Party. American Com- 
munications Assn. V. Douds (339 U. S. 382 
(1950)). As a corollary of the Congres- 
sional power to inquire into such subject 
matter, the Congress, through its commit- 
tees, can legitimately seek to identify in- 
dividual members of the party. Barsky v. 
United States (167 F. 2d 241 (1948)), cer- 
tiorari denied (334 U. S. 843). See also Law- 
son v. United States (176 F. 2d 49, 52-53 
(1948) ), certiorari denied (339 U. S. 934); 
United States v. Josephson (165 F. 2d 82, 90-92 
(1947) certiorari denied, 333 U. S. 838). 

The pertinency of the questions is high- 
lighted by the need for the Congress to 
know the extent of infiltration of commu- 
nism in labor unions. This technique of 


infiltration was that used in bringing the 


downfall of countries formerly free but now 
still remaining behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Douds case illustrates that the party is 
not an ordinary political party and has not 
been at least since 1945. Association with 
its officials is not an ordinary association. 
Nor does it matter that the questions related 
to the past. Influence of past associations 
often linger on as was clearly shown in the 
instance of the witness Matusow and others. 
The techniques used in the infiltration 
which admittedly existed here, might well 
be used again in the future. If the parties 
about whom Watkins was interrogated were 
Communists and collaborated with him, as 
a prior witness indicated, an entirely new 
area of investigation might have been 
opened up. Watkins’ silence prevented the 
committee from learning this information 
which could have been vital to its future 
investigation. The committee was likewise 
entitled to elicit testimony showing the 
truth or falsity of the prior testimony of the 
witnesses who had involved Watkins and the 
union with collaboration with the party. 
If the testimony was untrue a false picture 
of the relationship between the union and 
the party leaders would have resulted. For 
these reasons there were ample indications 
of the pertinency of the questions. 

The Court condemns the long-established 
and long-recognized committee system of 
inquiry of the House because it raises serious 
questions concerning the protection it af- 


the Communist Party, concerning your 
knowledge of any other persons who are 
members of the Communist Party or who 
have been members of the Communist Party, 
and so, Mr. Watkins, you are directed to an- 
swer the question propounded to you by 
counsel.” 4 
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fords to constitutional rights. It concludes 
that compelling a witness to reveal his “pe- 
liefs, expressions or associations” impinges 
upon first amendment rights. The system 
of inquiry, it says, must “insure that the 
Congress does not unjustifiably encroach 
upon an individual’s right to privacy nor 
abridge his liberty of speech, press, religion 
or assembly.” In effect the Court honors 
Watkins’ claim of a “right to silence” which 
brings all inquiries, as we know, to a “dead 
end.” I do not see how any first amend- 
ment rights were endangered here. There 
is nothing in the first amendment that 
provides the guaranties Watkins claims. 
That amendment was designed to prevent 
attempts by law to curtail freedom of speech. 
Whitney v. California (274 U. S. 357, 375 
(1927)).. It forbids Congress from making 
any law “abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press.” It guarantees Watkins’ 
right to join any organization and make 
any speech that does not have an intent to 
incite to crime. Dennis v. United States (341 
U. S. 494 (1951)). But Watkins was asked 
if he knew named individuals and whether 
they were Communists. He refused to an- 
swer on the ground that his rights were 
being abridged. What he was actually seek- 
ing to do was to protect his former associ- 
ates, not himself, from embarrassment. He 
had already admitted his own involvement. 
He sought to vindicate the rights, if any, 
of his associates. It is settled that one can- 
not invoke the constitutional rights of an- 
other. Tileston v. Ullman (318 U. S. 44, 46 
(1943) ). 

As already indicated, even if Watkins’ as- 
sociates were on the stand they cculd not de- 
cline to disclose their Communist connec- 
tions on first amendment grounds. While 
there may be no restraint by the Govern- 
ment of one’s beliefs, the right of free belief 
has never been extended to include the with- 
holding of knowledge of past events or trans- 
actions. There is no general privilege of si- 
lence. The first amendment does not make 
speech or silence permissible to a person in 
such measure as he chooses. Watkins has 
here exercised his own choice as to when he 
talks, what questions he answers, and when 
he remains silent. A witness is not given 
such a choice by the amendment. Remote 
and indirect disadvantages such as public 
stigma, scorn, and obloquy may be related 
to the first amendment, but they are not 
enough to block investigation. The Con- 
gress has recognized this since 1862, when it 
first adopted the contempt section, R. S. sec- 
tion 103, as amended, title 2, United States 
Code, section 193, declaring that no witness 
before a Congressional committee may refuse 
to testify “upon the ground that his testi- 
mony to such fact or his production of such 
paper may tend to disgrace him or otherwise 
render him infamous.” See also McGrain v. 
Daugherty, supra, at 179-180; United States 
v. Josephson (165 F. 2d 82, 89 (1947), cer- 
tiorari denied, 333 U. S. 838). See also Re- 
port on Congressional Investigations, Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York, 
1948, pages 3-4. 

We do not have in this case unauthorized, 
arbitrary, or unreasonable inquiries and 
disclosures with respect to a witness’ per- 
sonal and private affairs so ably and prop- 
erly denounced in the Sinclair case, supra, 
at 291-292. This inquiry is far different 
from the cases relied upon by the Court. 
There is no analogy to the case of Richard 
Thompson * involving the sermons of clergy- 
men. It is not Floyd’s'* case involving 
criticism of the royal family. There is no 
resemblance to John Wilkes’ struggle for a 
seat in Parliament. It is not Briggs» where 


18 Proceedings against Richard Thompson, 
8 How. St. Tr. 2 (1680). 

14 See 1 De Lolme, The Rise and Progress of 
the English Constitution, 1838, at 347-348. 

15 Briggs v. MacKellar (2 Abb. Pr. 30, 65 
(N. Y. Common Pleas 1855) ). 
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the prosecutor sought to develop the na- 
tional origin of policemen. It is not Kil- 
bourn 18 involving a private real estate pool. 
Nor is it Quinn,” Emspak,® or Bart, involv- 
ing the fifth amendment. It is not Rumely ” 
involving the interpretation of a lobbying 
statute. Nor is this “a new kind of Congres- 
sional inquiry unknown in prior periods of 
American history * * * [i. e.] a broad scale 
intrusion into the lives and affairs of private 
. citizens.” As I see it only the setting is 
different. It involves new faces and new 
issues brought about by new situations 
which the Congress feels it is necessary to 
control in the public interest. The difficul- 
ties of getting information are identical if 
not more difficult. Like authority to that 
always used by the Congress is employed 
here and in the same manner so far as Con- 
gressional procedures are concerned. We 
should afford to Congress the presumption 
that it takes every precaution possible to 
avoid unnecessary damage to reputations, 
Some committees have codes of procedure, 
and others use the executive hearing tech- 
nique to this end. The record in this case 
shows no conduct on the part of the Un- 
American Activities Committee that justifies 
condemnation. That there may have been 
such occasions is not for us to consider here, 
Nor should we permit its past transgressions, 
if any, to lead to the rigid restraint of all 
Congressional committees. To carry on its 
heavy responsibility the compulsion of 
truth that does not incriminate is not only 
necessary to the Congress but is permitted 
within the limits of the Constitution. 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to the following words which ap- 
pear above: 


It may be that at times the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has, as 
the Court says, “conceived of its task in the 
grand view of its name.” And, perhaps, as 
the Court indicates, the rules of conduct 
placed upon the committee by the House 
admit of individual abuse and unfairness. 
But that is none of our affair. So long as 
th> object of a legislative inquiry is legiti- 
mate and the questions propounded are per- 
tinent thereto, it is not for the courts to 
interfere with the committee system of in- 


quiry. To-hold otherwise would be an in-. 


fringement on the power given the Congress 
to inform itself, and thus a trespass upon the 
fundamental American principle of separa- 
tion of powers. The majority has substi- 
tuted the judiciary as the grand inquisitor 
and supervisor of Congressional investiga- 
tions. It has never been so. 


Mr. Speaker, it is evident and it is 
clear that unless some action is taken to 
curb and check the unwarranted abuses 
of the Anglo-American system of juris- 
prudence by the present majority of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
they will gradually or precipitously 
devastate and shatter our Constitution, 
our laws, our statutes, the Congress of 
the United States, indeed our very Na- 
tion itself. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of the great interest of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia in 
the preservation of constitutional gov- 


16 Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168 
(1881) ). 

Quinn v. United States (349 U. S. 155 
(1955) ). 

18 Emspak v. United States (349 U. S. 190 
(1955) ). 

19 Bart v. United States (349 U. S. 219 
(1955) ). 

2 United States v. Rumely (345 U. S. 41 
(19538) ). 
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ernment. I thank him for his remarks 
and his contribution. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. : 

Mr. ANDREWS. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman for the fine state- 
ment he has made and to assure him 
that I agree with him 100 percent. I 
have said many times, and I repeat, I 
fear more the Supreme Court of the 
United States as presently constituted 
than I do Russia. 

The gentleman mentioned the case of 
the Communist Party against the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. I 
would iike to say that within a day or 
two after that case was announced, an 
attorney for the Justice Department 
made this statement which was in a 
Washington paper. He said that the 
reversal of that case was the greatest 
victory the Communist Party had won 
in the last 10 years. 

Now, does the gentleman know of a 
single case of any importance that a 
Communist has lost before the Supreme 
Court in the last 5 years? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. It seems that 
if there is one thing well settled, it is that 
a Communist cannot lose a case in the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Well, I think a study 
of the decisions of the past few years 
will substantiate the correctness of that 
statement. The gentleman mentioned 
the 2 bar association cases, 1 from Cali- 
fornia and the other from New Mexico. 
Is it the opinion of the gentleman that 
in those decisions the right of the States 
to regulate the practice of law in the 
States has been abolished? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Let me say 
this: The effect of these decisions is that 
the bar associations and the courts of 
the States under those decisions no long- 
er may regulate and designate the quali- 
fications of those who are to be admitted 
to the bar. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Well, that was the 
impression I had from reading the two 
decisions. Also, it opens up the legal 
profession to Communists; is that not 
right? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I agree with 
the gentleman. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Does the gentleman 
not think that the legal profession would 
be a fine place, so far as Communists are 
concerned, to place one of their num- 
bers? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I can think 
of no more dangerous place for a Com- 
munist to be. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Well, again I want 
to congratulate the gentleman and as- 
sure him that I will support any bill he 
will bring out here to try to regulate and 
curb the dangerous trend of the present 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to add my en- 
dorsement to every comment the gentle- 
man from Georgia has made concerning 
a very, very vital subject. I think one 


ifr. Speaker, will the 
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comment should be made and, as a 
freshman in this House, I can make it 
with impugnity, being inexperienced, as 
I am, in matters of this nature, but I 
think it is a shame that the entire mem- 
bership of the House did not hear Judge 
Davis’ fine speech today. I certainly 
would say that it is a commentary that 
should be widely spread to the people 
of this country through the channels of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I want to 
again congratulate the gentleman and 
tell him that he has my wholehearted 
support in any move that will be directed 
toward curbing this usurpation of power 
that the Supreme Court is now on the 
march to do as far as this Congress is 
concerned. 

Mr. DAVIS of George. 
gentleman. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. I want to say to my 
colleague from Georgia that I regret 
that I was called from the floor and did 
not get to hear all of his address. I just 
want to say that I, too, am terribly dis- 
turbed about the tendency of the Su- 
preme Court to usurp the powers of the 
Congress and to attempt to amend the 
Constitution. These recent decisions, I 
think, have alarmed every lawyer, or 
should alarm every lawyer in America. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like at this time 
to include as part of my remarks an ar- 
ticle by Dr. W. H. Lewis, of Rome, Ga., 
dated August 25, 1956. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The article reads as follows: 

Romg, GA., August 25, 1956. 

Below are the first three paragraphs of 
an article entitled “Judicial Encroachment” 
appearing 116 years ago in the United States 
magazine published in 1850. These para- 
graphs are so explicit, so correct, and so 
prophetic, that they apply today and could 
very well be broadcast across the land. 

W. H. Lewis, M. D. 

“The tendency of all governments to en- 
croach on their constitutional limits, and to 
transcend the powers with which they were 
originally gifted, has so often been shown, 
that it has passed into an axiom, and the 
question now is, not whether the tendency 
exists, but how far it is left unchecked? 
The necessity for placing the strongest re- 
straints on this expansive principle, was 
very apparent to the Convention which pro- 
duced our National Constitution, and they 
have, it would seem, effectually guarded 
against executive encroachment, and, prob- 
ably, sufficiently against that of the legis- 
lative department. But their caution seems 
either to have exhausted itself at this point, 
or to have been completely lulled to sleep, 
and the third of the great branches of our 
government stands alone in its irresponsi- 
bility, almost wholly devoid of those evi- 
dences of careful caution which are so 
thickly strewn around the executive and 
legislature. The result has been in exact 
accordance with what was to be expected 
from universal experience of the effect of 
placing unrestricted power in the hands of 
any body of men, or giving them a position 
above all practicable restraints. While the 


I thank the 


‘other two great departments of government 


have remained within the constitutional 
limits, prescribed for them, the judiciary has 
gradually enlarged its power, and extended 
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its jurisdiction, with a velocity increasing 
with its progress, until those who truly love 
the Constitution are at a loss to know where 
to look for a remedy. 

“There is, in truth, more danger in judicial 
encroachment than in any other kind. The 
executive and legislature are constantly and 
wholly before the people. Every act and 
deed of theirs is exposed to the comments 
of hundreds and thousands of jealous wit- 
nesses. Any infraction of the Constitution 
on the part of either of them, or any trans- 
gression on the constitutional limits of their 
power, would be instantly met by a cry of 
indignation rising up from one end of the 
land to the other, and such a lesson would 
be administered to the offending party as 
would be likely to create considerable dis- 
inclination, on the part of others, to follow in 
such footsteps. This is not so with the ju- 
diciary. They are little thought of by the 
people at large, and seldom or never come 
before them in an official capacity. Their 
action takes place, in a quiet form, in a 
retired courtroom, under the eyes of few 
except the members of a profession, which, 
as a general thing, has always been in favor 
of strengthening the hands of government; 
a profession of which they are but the higher 
portion, and from the ranks of which their 
successors must be taken. Above all, the 
subject of their action, although involving 
the dearest rights of every individual, is 
surrounded with a language, and forms, so 
technical, so unintelligible to the unini- 
tiated, and looked upon by most people with 
so much dread, that any attempt to explain 
a legal question is almost certain to drive 
one’s hearers out of earshot. In short, 
while encroachment by any other branch of 
government is bold, open, and daring, that 
effected by the judiciary is covert, noiseless, 
unknown; and as people find their rights 
vanishing one by one, they are more likely 
to think they have been lost by the fault 
of those whose duty it was to legislate for 
their protection, than to attribute the result 
of their plight by legislating them out of 
existence. 

“The judiciary in this country has been 
treated with a degree of respect which is 
extended to no other department of govern- 
ment. They have been looked upon with a 
sort of awful reverence; few have been will- 
ing to examine their course with a view to 
discover whether or no they have conducted 
themselves properly; and any one who 
gravely attempts to censure them is looked 
upon, by some people, as a madman or 
something worse. It is of little importance, 
to our present purpose, whether this con- 
sideration has been merited or not. We are 
free to admit that the character of the Fed- 
eral judiciary is, generally, very high. But 
if, from mistaken views, they have arrived 
at wrong conclusions, the weight of their 
personal and professional character only 
tends to increase the influence of error, and 
makes it more necessary that the process, 
by which such results have been reached, 
should be stripped of all its technicalities, 
and laid, in a simple form, before the people 
at large, who are best entitled to understand 
it.” 


This article is truly prophetic and 
everything that was prophesied with ref- 
erence to the attempt of the Supreme 
Court to dominate our entire Govern- 
ment has come to pass in our day. I 
think it would be most interesting to the 
Members of Congress to read this article 
that was written so long ago. I com- 
mend the gentleman again for his splen- 
did statement and will be glad to coop- 
erate in any way in an effort to do some- 
thing to restrain the Court in its head- 
long dash toward the destruction of our 
constitutional Government, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis] has again expired. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my friend, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis] for the 
excellent statement he has made. I trust 
that many will have an opportunity to 
read his very fine address in the RECORD. 

My colleague from Georgia knows that 
for a number of years the Supreme Court 
has held that when Congress passes a 
law on any subject, it intends that all 
State laws on that subject be superseded. 
This rule of law recognizing exclusive 
Federal jurisdiction in all cases is now 
having rather iniquitous results. The 
Steve Nelson case, which was referred to 
earlier, is an example. In that case, a 
Communist was convicted and sentenced 
under the sedition laws of Pennsylvania. 
The Supreme Court held that Nelson was 
illegally convicted because the Smith Se- 
dition Act, passed by Congress, pre- 
empted the field of sedition and deprived 
the States of all jurisdiction in that field. 

Let me illustrate how a recent United 
States Supreme Court decision affected 
my own State of Alabama. For the pur- 
pose of protecting our own citizens, the 
State of Alabama sought to inspect the 
product of the Cloverleaf Co. This 
company was engaged in the renovation 
of butter, some of which was shipped 
in interstate commerce and subject to in- 
spection under the Federal Pure Food 
and Drug Act. The Supreme Court in 
the case of the Cloverleaf Co. against 
Patterson held that since Congress 
had enacted the pure food and drug law, 
it had assumed entire jurisdiction over 
the subject and the States were power- 
less to enforce their laws for the protec- 
tion of the health of their citizens. 

As we all know, in recent years, Con- 
gress has legislated on a variety and mul- 
titude of subjects. As a result, if the 
Supreme Court continues to follow this 
doctrine, it will be only a matter of time 
before the States will be deprived of prac- 
tically all powers and sovereignty in the 
enactment and enforcement of laws for 
the protection of the health and welfare 
of their local citizens. 

Realizing these dangers, I joined with 
Representative Howard W. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia on the first day of the present ses- 
sion, in introducing identical bills that 
would modify this doctrine. This pro- 
posed legislation, if it is enacted into law, 
will permit concurrent jurisdiction in 
order that the State law, where not in 
conflict with the Federal act, also can be 
enforced in the State courts for the pro- 
tection of the State and of its citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, there is urgent need for 
the enactment of legislation of this type. 
These bills are in the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I trust that in the very near 
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future the Judiciary Committee will see 
fit to hold hearings on this important 
legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I concur 
heartily and thank the gentleman for his 
contribution. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. EDMONDSON, for 2 days, on ac- 
count of official business. - 

To Mr. Bow of Ohio (at the request 
of Mr. Martin), for Friday, June 21, 
1957, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ABERNETHY, for 1 hour, on Mon- 
day next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MappEN and to include an article. 

Mr. Barine (at the request of Mr. 
BoLLIıNe) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

_ Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. COLLIER (at the request of Mr. 
BALDWIN) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, SayLor and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McGovern to include an article in 
his remarks made today on the extension 
of Public Law 480. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 7221. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1957, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 

nature to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 
. 8.601. An act relating to the charging of 
interest on deposits to the credit of the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R.7221. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1957, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Friday, June 21, 1957, 
at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


966. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order suspending deportation in the case 
of Fritz Willy Reinhardt, pursuant to Public 
Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

967. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order granting the application for perma- 
nent residence filed by Nadina Dzirkalis, pur- 
suant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. i 

968. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
the audit of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, Department of Agriculture, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

969. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended”; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARY: Committee on Appropriations. 
House Joint Resolution 379. Joint resolu- 
tion making supplemental appropriations for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
1958, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 579). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R.7910. A bill to re- 
vise the laws relating to the handling of 
short paid and undeliverable mail, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
580). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SANTANGELO: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 7907. A bill 
relating to contracts for the conduct of con- 
tract postal stations, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 581). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 1576. An act to exempt the 
sale of materials for certain war memorials 
in the District of Columbia from the District 
of Columbia Sales Tax Act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 585). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 7785. A bill to provide 
for the appointment of an additional judge 
for the Juvenile Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 586). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 7835. A bill to increase 
the authorization for appropriations for the 
Hospital Center and facilities in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 587). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 8256. A bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Income and Fran- 
chise Tax Act of 1947, as amended, to exclude 
social-security benefits and to provide addi- 
tional exemptions for age and blindness, and 
to exempt from personal property taxation 
in the District of Columbia boats used solely 
for pleasure purposes, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 588). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 251. Resolution to au- 
thorize the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to conduct an investigation and 
study of the operation, administration, and 
enforcement of the District of Columbia 
Public Works Act of 1954, the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1956, and the or- 
ganization, management, operation, and ad- 
ministration of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Public Health; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 589). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 283. Resolution for the 
consideration of H. R. 7963, a bill to amend 
the Small Business Act of 1953, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 590). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 284. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 5728, a bill to clarify the 
general powers, increase the borrowing au- 
thority, and authorize the deferment of in- 
terest payments on borrowings of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 590). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RABAUT: Committee of Conference. 
House Resolution 6500. A bill making ap- 
propriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. (Rept. 
No. 592). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 1264. An act to exempt from 
taxation certain property of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation in the United 
States in the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 582). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 1586. An act to eliminate 
the financial limitation on real and personal 
estate holdings of the American Historical 
Association and to exempt from taxation 
certain property of such association in the 
District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 583). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R.7409. A bill to provide 
for the conveyance of certain real property 
in the District of Columbia to the Associa- 
tion of the Oldest Inhabitants of the District 
of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 
584). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 

bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 8262. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the State 
of Michigan to provide for the extension of 
the insurance system established by such 
title to service performed by certain police- 
men and firemen in such State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 8263. A bill to make the Policemen 
and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act 
amendments of 1957 applicable to retired 
former members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia, the United States Park Police 
force, the White House Police force, and the 
United States Secret Service; and to their 
widows, widowers, and children; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 8264. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to include Guam as a State to which 
Federal assistance may be extended there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 8265, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes 
on lead and zinc; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 8266. A bill to promote the welfare 
of the people by authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in the further development of their 
programs of general university extension 
education; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 8267. A bill to create an independent 
establishment to be known as the Consumers 
Protective Bureau, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: i 

H. R. 8268. A bill to amend section 512 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 8269. A bill to prohibit further test- ` 
ing by explosion of nuclear devices so long 
as all other countries refrain from exploding 
such devices; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H. R. 8270, A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Canton project, Oklahoma, by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 8271. A bill to clarify the require- 
ments with respect to the performance of 
labor imposed as a condition for the holding 
of mining claims on Federal lands pending 
the issuance of patents therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

H. R.8272. A bill to stimulate the produc- 
tion of certain strategic and critical min- 
erals, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 8273. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Louisiana 
among the States which may obtain social 
security coverage, under State agreement, for 
State and local policemen and firemen; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R.8274. A bill providing that there 
shall be equal pay for equal work for women; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 8275. A bill to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 30, 1951, with respect to certain sec- 
ond-class mail rates; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 8276. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the require- 
ment that a woman be married to an insured 
individual for at least 3 years in order to 
qualify for wife’s insurance benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 8277. A bill to amend the Clayton 
and Robinson-Patman Acts to include the 
sale of services by independent contractors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 8278. A bill to permit States or other 
duly constituted taxing authorities to sub- 
ject persons to liability for payment of prop- 
erty taxes on property located in Federal 
areas within such State; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H. J. Res. 379. Joint resolution making 
supplemental appropriations for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year 1958, 
and for other purposes. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. J. Res. 380. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning June 30, 1957, as Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. J. Res. 381. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to investigate the utilization 
of the radio and television frequencies al- 
located to the agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to an 
amendment of the agreement between the 
States of Vermont and New York relating 
to the creation of the Lake Champlain 
Bridge Commission; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 
H. Res. 282. Resolution to provide equal 
access for all news media before proceedings 
of the House; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the Speaker: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Louisiana, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States requesting that Federal funds 
be made available to assist the States in 
carrying on a program for exterminating 
certain ants and pests; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take favorable action to revise the exist- 
ing pay structure now in use in the Armed 
Forces along the lines proposed in S. 2014, 
H. R. 7574, and H. R. 7642; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation which will secure a 
modification or denunciation of the provi- 
sions of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
and all other agreements which surrender 
to foreign nations criminal jurisdiction over 
our servicemen; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
transmitting copies of certain joint resolu- 
tions, and Act 255, enacted by the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii in its regular ses- 
sion of 1957; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
provide for the continuation of the so-called 
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double I funds by amending section 28 (e) 
(ii) of the Revised Organic Act for the Vir- 
gin Islands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. R. 8279. A bill for the relief of Newton 
D. Cantwell; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R.8280. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Alberta S. Rozanski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8281. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Nelson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8282. A bill for the relief of James E. 
Driscoll; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 8288. A bill to provide for the renewal 
of design patent numbered D-168,296, relat- 
ing to an ash tray design; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 8284. A bill for the relief of Inno- 
cenza Guarascio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H.R. 8285. A bill for the relief of Idel 
Volkman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 8286. A bill for the relief of Mrs. W. 
L. Taylor; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH (by request): 

H.R. 8287. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Chana Isacsohn and Bracha Isacsohn; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8288. A bill for the relief of Rabbi 
Yehuda Isacsohn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 8289. A bill for the relief of Vito 

Fontana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Opposition To Recognition of Red China 
by the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the inter- 
nationalists are urging that the United 
States follow the British trade example, 
deserting the Nationalist Government on 
Formosa and welcoming the Communist 
Chinese into the world of nations, with 
full recognition. 

I do not agree that “recognition is in- 
evitable, so let us do it now,” because I 
am thoroughly convinced that to do so 
would be a serious mistake in our foreign 
policy, now and in the future. 

I am inserting in the RECORD a letter 
which I have written to the chairman of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, and an editorial which 
appeared in the June 15 edition of the 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat. 


The letter and editorial follow: 


JUNE 19, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, The United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: As Representa- 
tive of Pennsylvania’s 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict, I submit this statement in opposition 
to any change in the official policy of the 
United States Government with respect to 
the total embargo on trade with Communist 
China. 

I remind the committee that in the mili- 
tary prisons of this country there are today 
a number of military men convicted of co- 
operating with Red China during the period 
of their captivity by that reregade govern- 
ment. There has been no change in the 
political or philosophical makeup of that 
government. It is comprised of the same 
tyrants who were responsible for the inva- 
sion of South Korea, who drove captured 
American soldiers like despised beasts across 
the Yalu River into the illegitimately 
acquired territory beyond the Manchurian 
border, who tortured our men and boys with- 
out respect for the rules of war or the laws 
of God or man, who even today are holding 
more than 400 American soldiers, if they 


‘have not already put them to death by the 


sword or through starvation and disease. ` 


These are the brigands with whom the 
State Department suggests that we do busi- 
ness. The abrupt about-face prompts the 
question of whether that has been brain- 
washing carried out right under the Ameri- 
can flag in recent months. The fact that 
Great Britain has decided to widen its 
commercial channels with Red China is not 
a satisfactory answer, for the British mer- 


chant ships were conducting trade with that 


country at the very time that our men and 
boys were dying on Korean soil. 

I implore your Committee to do every- 
thing in its power to uphold the American 
tradition of refusing to trade with the enemy 
under any circumstances. To open avenues 
of trade between the United States and Red 
China would serve to the advantage of the 
enemy alone. It would aid in building up 
that country’s industrial potential, in return 
for which the United States could expect 
the greatest opium-smuggling effort in his- 
tory as a means of obtaining our dollars. 

The material disadvantages to the United 
States are obvious, but that consideration 
cannot be the determining factor. Any 
breakdown in the trade embargo with Red 
China would be a surrender to the forces 
of evil and would decimate the symbol of 
Uncle Sam as a moral leader in this con- 
fused world. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Member of Congress. 
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Mao MINIMIZES BUT CAN’T DENY MURDERS 


Mao Tse-tung’s speeches of last February 
and March have come to light, in which the 
Chinese Communist dictator admitted that 
security forces of his regime liquidated—a 
less brutal word to describe the brutal fact 
of murder—800,000 enemies of the people 
between the Communist takeover in 1949 
and 1954. 

Heretofore the number of Chinese dis- 
sidents murdered by the Communists has 
been estimated as up to 20 million, with 10 
million a probable average of the informed 
guesses. In huge China, with a present 
population of almost 600 million, either 
number could disappear without marked 
effect on the country. And it is safe to as- 
sume that Mao would make his own estimate 
as low as he thought he could get away 
with, without seeming ridiculous. 

Since 1954, Mao is quoted as saying, “We 
are no longer using methods of terror,” and 
instead have substituted “persuasion and 
education.” ‘The reports which have leaked 
out of China suggest that these words also 
conceal some extremely brutal facts. The 
stories told by our servicemen who were 
captured during the Korean war indicate 
that the persuasion used on Chinese must 
have been pretty intense. i 

Mao dealt with many subjects in his 
speeches, which were obviously designed to 
paint his regime in as favorable light as pos- 
sible. He announced a new doctrine of “Let 
100 flowers bloom,” or “Let 100 schools of 
thought contend”; but those who take this 
to mean they can argue with the Commu- 
nists would do well to think twice, or they 
are likely to end up as cut flowers. 

The mere fact that it has taken months 
for such a major speech to emerge from hid- 
den China itself indicates the nature of the 
regime with which, according to some schools 
of thought, the West can resume normal rela- 
tions. The fact is, and probably will remain 
for a long time, that this is an absolute 
despotism over the Chinese people, which will 
suffer no genuine expression of popular will. 
And we discover daily in the reports from 
Korea that it will pay no attention to honor 
in its relationship with the West. 

It suits the Chinese dictatorship now to 
pretend that it wants to become a respected 
member of the family of nations—without, 
of course, giving up its usurped place in 
Korea or abandoning its subversion through- 
out Asia. When there is some tangible evi- 
dence that the Chinese Communists have 
changed their brutal nature, it might be 
worth considering a change in America’s 
relationship with them. 

Until that time, however, any indication 
that this country is watering down its hos- 
tility to the things Mao and his Communists 
represent can only do harm to the anti- 
Communist cause in Asia, and make our 
friends there wonder if they, too, shouldn’t 
start dickering with the Communists in 


Peiping. 


Administration’s Long-Range Mineral 
Policy Not Effective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, the 
amount of thought, economic skill, and 
knowledge of the domestic-miniw: in- 
dustry that has been put into the new 
administration long-range mineral pol- 
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icy is well illustrated by the recommen- 
dation on copper which reads: 

Copper has not been included in view of 
the continuing good price and the fact that 
a 2-cent excise tax comes into effect when 
the price falls below 24 cents. The current 
rate of domestic production is expanding, 
and the market situation is stable under cur- 
rent. conditions. 


Secretary of the Interior Seaton deliv- 
ered this dictum to the Senate Interior 
Committee on June 4, 1957. At this time, 
the copper prices were beginning to fall 
and already had dropped from a high in 
early 1957 of over 55.cents per pound for 
electrolytic copper in New York to 31.288 
cents per pound on June 6, 1957, and then 
on June 19 in London, the price was 274% 
cents. Domestic mining companies have 
already started to curtail production, and 
at least one large company has been 
forced to a 5-day week rather than lay off 
men, the New York price now having 
dropped to 29 cents as of today. 

Since the original Copper Tariff Act 
was passed with the 24 cents peril point, 
it has been pointed out by representatives 
of the copper industry that because of 
rising costs, the peril point now should be 
at least 30 cents per pound ana the tariff 
or excise tax restored to at least 4 cents 
when the price falls below the peril point. 

One of the principal mining unions 
points out in discussing the Seaton- 
Wormser program: 

The situation in copper, while not yet as 
serious as that in lead and zinc, also con- 
tains many dangerous possibilities. A 30- 
percent drop in the price of copper in the 
past year, plus the accumulation of world 
stocks, in the face of rising supplies, simi- 
larly threatens the future life of many 
United States mines. 


The statement continues: 

The present administration’s failure to 
project effective remedies for the now criti- 
cal situation of the United States nonferrous 
metals industry places the issue squarely be- 
fore Congress. Drastic remedies are now re- 
quired to prevent what could develop into a 
collapse of an essential United States in- 


dustry. 


So much for the Secretary’s knowledge 
of the needs of the domestic producers 
of one metal. “Continuous good price” 
and “stable market’”—poppycock. And 
most of his reasons for not doing any- 
thing for a long list of other minerals are 
about as valid. 


Changing the Pattern in Supplemental 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives in 
defeating the Third Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Bill on Tuesday was a 
source of some encouragement to me and 
I trust it was to millions of Americans 
who feel that the budget cuts effected 
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by the Congress were made only because 
they are politically fashionable. 

It is common knowledge that author- 
ities on our national economy and fiscal 
policies have sneeringly questioned the 
sincerity of the Members of Congress in 
voting appropriation reductions. Yes, 
and many of these experts, journalists 
and commentators have termed the ac- 
tion “budget cuts for home consump- 
tion” or “for political show.” Certainly 
the pattern and backlog spending and 
constant approval of supplemental and 
deficiency appropriations in the past 
have justified their mockery of the econ- 
omy motives of many Members of this 
House in the past 2 decades. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I would like to. 
feel that the action taken by the House 
in not only rejecting this appropriation 
bill, but in also voting down legislation 
that proposed to put the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the insurance business, will 
be consistent with the action which will 
be taken on future supplemental and 
deficiency appropriation bills. We will, 
undoubtedly, be confronted by this oft- 
repeated situation, that of being asked 
to spend beyond the sums provided in 
original bills which were pared by this 
body. 

By consistent and determined action 
in not yielding to demands for more 
money, we can serve notice on Members 
of the other body, department heads and 
their under secretaries, and all those who 
might otherwise fall into the category of 
bureaucrats, that we intend to hold the 
line. We will, at the same time, con- 
found the mass of economists and ex- 
perts who have pointed to the economy 
efforts of the House as political ma- 
neuvers rather than as a sincere effort 
to slash the cost of government. 

I, for one, did not particularly like an 
article which appeared in the local press 
recently calling attention to the budget 
cuts voted by the Congress as a means of 
staging a political exhibition for the 
appeasement of the folks back home. 
Past performances, however, certainly 
gave the author of this article every right 
to this conclusion. Now we have an op- 
portunity to change this attitude. The 
author of the particular article to which 
I refer noted that budget items cut in 
March and April are restored by means 
of supplemental and deficiency appro- 
priation requests. So frequently in the 
past, Congress has rubberstamped these 
requests from the executive departments. 
Hence, when the various department 
heads and their top-ranking assistants 
observe this pattern, it is natural that 
they assume that when Congress says, 
“No,” it means “Maybe,” and when Con- 

“gress says “Maybe,” it merely means, 
“Wait a while and you will get your 
money but not right now while the voters 
are looking.” 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I hope that Tues- 
day the Members of this House who voted 
to defeat the third supplemental appro- 
priations bill, in doing so served notice 
that assumption must no longer prevail. 

I took particular pleasure in the action 
we took on the proposed tungsten sub- 
sidy request for $20 million. Now, under 
this tungsten stockpiling program, we 
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have managed to accumulate a 6-year 
supply of tungsten at a magnanimous 48 
percent above the regular market price. 
This is a 6-war-year supply. Used at 
normal rate of consumption, it is esti- 
mated that this supply of tungsten will 
last us—if not another ounce of the ex- 
pensive metal is produced—until 1984, 

This in itself is ridiculous. But there 
are even more weird facets to this situa- 
tion. For instance, 10 percent of the en- 
tire program is distributed among the 
682 so-called small producers while 90 
percent of the money goes to a handful 
of others. 

The purpose—if there could have been 
any purpose to a measure such as this— 
was allegedly to help the small producer 
of tungsten. It obviously did not nor 
would it accomplish this purpose. 

This tungsten measure was admittedly 
a subsidy program. It was brought be- 
fore us at a hearing of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, and its pro- 
ponents had difficulty explaining the 
measure away. In fact, always when an 
outright subsidy is proposed, those who 
propose it find it extremely difficult to 
explain for the general good of the peo- 
ple rather than a special few why they 
are making this effort. Their explana- 
tions always ring just a little hollow. 
Even those receiving the subsidy must 
find it a little difficult to explain to them- 
selves whence came this manna. 

And when the proponents.of these sub- 
sidies can dig up a reasonable explana- 
tion for them—such as wartime stock- 
piling of tungsten—the subsidies, Federal 
aid programs and Federal giveaways 
have a tendency to outlive their useful- 
ness as well as their creators. Once on 
the books, it is hard to tear these subsidy 
programs away from the Federal charge 
account. 

Wartime taxes have continued because 
wartime programs have been resuscitated 
when it would have been kinder to let 
them die, and, in some cases, kinder still 
to have strangled them. When many 
of these Federal subsidy programs are 
faced with the reality of natural death, 
there are those who come racing forth 
with the pulmotor of the Federal Treas- 
ury to revive the patient who would be 
better off if laid to final rest. In most 
cases the mourners would be few indeed. 

The tungsten program we voted down 
Tuesday was certainly one of these at- 
tempts to revive the patient for a few 
additional years of lush life at the ex- 
pense of the already heavily laden Amer- 
ican taxpayer. In my estimation no 
such future programs should be under- 
taken in view of the demands of the tax- 
payer for relief from this sort of thing, 
and in view of the already monstrous 
$270 billion debt. 

What we did Tuesday, then, was in its 
own small way a refutation of the old 
law that what Congress refuses to give 
today, will be gladly donated tomorrow, 
when the voter and taxpayer is looking 
the other way. 

It should be carefully noted by the 
Cabinet officers and their underlings as a 
warning of things to come. For the first 
time in a decade it appears that Congress 
is in no mood to trifle with the taxpayer’s 
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pocketbook. We have been dipping into 
his wallet too often, he is tired of it. 

May the department heads come to the 
full understanding that what we are 
cutting now, will remain cut. In the 
past the Cabinet officer has looked at his 
sliced budget, apparently murmured 
that it is the way the ball bounces, and 
bided his time. In March of the next 
year he sends a little note up to the Hill 
and tells us, quite calmly, quite blatantly, 
that he has spent all his money, and he 
needs more. And, Congress has so often 
obliged him and abetted him in this 
winking at the law. We obligingly in- 
troduce and pass 1, 2, or 3 emergency 
supplemental appropriations bills. Then 
on April 15, the American taxpayer sadly 
accepts the tab while the national debt 
remains at its astronomical level. 

We have made a good beginning in 
the House; we have this year received 
more cooperation than usual from the 
other body. Now, we must drive home 
to everyone in the executive departments 
that we are not fooling either ourselves 
or the taxpayer. We cannot afford the 
luxury of so many supplemental appro- 
priations while cur Government and our 
people are so deeply in hock, 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Federal Com- 
munications Bar Association, at the 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Thursday, June 20, 1957: 


I am very happy to have the opportunity to 
discuss with you today the hearings of our 
House Antitrust Subcommittee and the sub- 
committee’s report on the television broad- 
casting industry. It is, of course, not pos- 
sible, in the few minutes that I have, to go 
into all the matters which were covered. I 
shall limit myself, therefore, to outlining 
a few of the problems posed by the investi- 
gation which are of particular interest to you 
as members of the Federal Communications 
bar. 

At the outset, let me point out that the 
Antitrust Subcommittee’s television inquiry 
originated in its lengthy hearings in 1955 on 
current antitrust problems posed by new 
forces active in the economy. In the course 
of these hearings, disturbing testimony was 
presented that Federal regulatory agencies, 
including the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, not only had become unduly in- 
dustry minded, but had, contrary to anti- 
trust principles, sanctioned and fostered ex- 
cessive economic concentration in industries 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

This testimony, so far as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and television 
broadcasting were concerned, was particularly 
disquieting since there is no field in which 
antitrust objectives assume greater sig- 
nificance. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that monopolistic control of television broad- 
casting would enable a handful of individuals 
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to convert the public airwaves into a medium 
for force feeding the American viewing pub- 
lic with handpicked opinions and programs, 
It would mark the end of hoped-for multi- 
plicity of independent local outlets devoted to 
the discussion of local issues and the de- 
velopment of local talent. And it would 
negate the fundamental principle that mass 
communications in a democratic society call 
for the widest dissemination of information 
from diverse and antagonistic sources. 

In these circumstances, the antitrust sub- 
committee concluded that it was of crucial 
importance to examine closely into various 
facets of this industry, and into the manner 
in which the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has exercised its regulatory respon- 
sibility in the public interest. To this end, 
the committee staff conducted an extensive 
preliminary investigation which included in- 
terviews with numerous persons associated 
with the industry, careful analysis of testi- 
mony before other congressional committees 
dealing with broadcasting matters; and 
thorough examination of the files of the 
Federal Communications Commission and of 
the industry. I am happy to say that the 
committee received excellent cooperation 
from the industry and from the Federal 
Communications Commission in connection 
with the inquiry. 

Thereafter the committee conducted ex- 
tensive hearings in June, July, and Septem- 
ber of 1956, in the course of which it received 
testimony from members of the Federal 
Communications Commission, the president 
of each of the television networks, the past 
and present heads of the. Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice and many other 
persons familiar with various aspects of tele- 
vision. It was on the basis of the record 
made in the course of these hearings that 
the subcommittee issued its report on 
June 10. 

What are some of the important conclu- 
sions flowing from this investigation? 

To me a matter of most serious concern 
is that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has failed to perform its statutory 
obligations adequately, that it has not infre- 
quently failed to conform its regulatory ac- 
tivities to the letter and spirit of the anti- 
trust laws; and that it has, for many years, 
fumbled the vital problem of station outlets 
and frequency allocations. What is more— 
and this should be especially disturbing to 
members of this bar—the committee found 
that the Commission has been unduly in- 
formal in its relationships with members of 
the industry. In fact, for many years such 
an air of informality has surrounded the 
Commission’s adjudicatory process that 
members of the Commission have repeatedly 
discussed with interested parties the merits 
of pending cases. It is needless for me to 
point out that such practices by members 
of a quasi-judicial agency are clearly re- 
pugnant to fundamental principles and 
tread dangerously close to, if they do not 
transgress, the outer limits of due process 
of laws. 

It is inconceivable that members of this 
specialized bar association will tolerate con- 
tinuation of this situation, which is so in- 
consistent with order and fairness. I am 
confident that you will assist in the formula- 
tion of procedures necessary to assure that 
the Commission will act as a truly quasi- 
judicial body. 

As a first step, it is imperative for the 
Commission promptly to adopt a code of 
ethics that will prohibit further ex parte 
discussions of pending issues between Com- 
mission personnel and litigants and restore 
due process to its adjudicative process. I 
recognize that adoption of such a code will 
not in and of itself solve the basic problem 
of effective broadcaster regulation. What is 
required is appointment to the Commission 
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of persons dedicated to serving the public 
interest. In my opinion there has never 
been a greater need for qualified personnel 
in the Federal Communications Commission, 
both at the staff and the Commission level. 
For a number of years the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has simply not 
measured up to the standard of public sery- 
ice required to inspire public confidence. 

In the exercise of its licensing function, 
for example, the Federal Communications 
Commission has a unique opportunity and 
responsibility for protecting the public in- 
terest in a competitive broadcasting indus- 
try by closely scrutinizing both the nature 
of the transactions underlying license ap- 
plications and the antitrust background of 
the applicants. The Commission’s official 
policies recognize and assert that responsi- 
bility. Yet in practice the Commission has 
on several occasions subordinated the public 
interest in these respects. The NBC-West- 
inghouse station exchange of 1955 is a case 
in point. In that case, NBC persuaded West- 
inghouse to give up valuable Philadelphia 
stations in exchange for NBC’s Cleveland 
stations plus $3 million. The Commission 
had reports from its staff expressing concern 
over the concentration and overlap of NBC 
coverage which would result from this trans- 
action. It had detailed information from 
its staff reporting that Westinghouse was 
reluctant to surrender its Philadelphia out- 
lets and may have been coerced to agree, or 
face possible loss of NBC network affiliation 
in several cities. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mission approved the exchange without a 
hearing, without giving specific considera- 
tion to the antitrust backgrounds of the 
various participants and without maintain- 
ing adequate liaison with the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice, to 
whose attention it had specifically called the 
case, and which had been investigating the 
transaction. 

The NBC-Westinghouse case is not an iso- 
lated example. A recent decision by the 
Commission affecting the Boston area again 
highlights the Commission’s disregard of 
antitrust principles in its licensing process. 
In that case one of the applicants already 
owned newspapers and radio stations which 
were dominant in the area and was con- 
trolled by persons who had frequently run 
afoul of the antitrust laws in the past. 
Parenthetically, it was rated by the Com- 
mission’s chief hearing examiner as tied 
for last place below two other applicants. 
The Commission awarded this applicant the 
license over all competitors notwithstanding 
the Commission’s avowed policy of favoring 
diversity of ownership of mass communica- 
tions media and of considering a history 
of antitrust violations in licensing proceed- 
ings. Let me emphasize that decisions of 
this nature shatter competition in the mass 
communications field. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee did not in- 
vestigate this transaction because it had 
completed its hearings before the Commis- 
sion acted. However, it is to be hoped that 
the House Commerce Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight, which was recently 
established, will investigate the Commis- 
sion’s handling of this matter. 

In yet another field, the area of fre- 
quency allocations, the Commission has 
proved incapable of correcting the chronic 
and critical station shortage which is one 
major obstacle to achievement of a nation- 
wide competitive system. Although the 
Commission repeatedly declared the use of 
UHF to be essential to such a system, for 
many years it not only failed effectively to 
encourage UHF development, but until re- 
cently, its every action further strength- 
ened and entrenched VHF. As a result UHF 
stations face an impossible competitive sit- 
uation due largely to the absence of all- 
channel set circulation. After 12 years, the 
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situation still cries out for constructive 
solution. 

In a related area the Commission has been 
remiss in failing to bring to a conclusion 
either of the two long-pending proceedings 
that bear on the difficulties of rural televi- 
sion stations that are not in the A. T. & T. 
transmission system in obtaining network 
programs for live broadcast at reasonable 
transmission rates. One of these proceedings, 
initiated in 1954, seeks permission to con- 
struct and operate private relay facilities 
whenever the cost of American Telephone & 
Telegraph services is disproportionate. The 
other, which has been pending since 1948, is 
a formal investigation of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph common carrier charges 
for network transmission services. In view 
of the importance of these proceedings to 
the achievement of national objectives for 
broadcasting, the length of time which they 
have been permitted to drag on is uncon- 
scionable. 

Turning to the problems of concen- 
tration in the industry, the committee’s 
study revealed that CBS and NBC to- 
day occupy a dominant position in tele- 
vision broadcasting, accounting for over 
40 percent of the entire television broad- 
cast business. By virture of that domi- 
nant position, these two networks, using 
spectrum frequencies that are a precious 
natural resource belonging to all the people, 
exercise vast influence and determine in large 
measure what the American people may see 
and hear on their television sets. It must 
not be overlooked, however, that they have 
done much that is in the public interest. 
Thus they have engaged in extensive pioneer- 
ing activities, assumed large financial risks 
and brought to the public programs of great 
popular appeal. These factors explain in part 
their present dominance. There are other 
factors too which have contributed to the 
present concentration in CBS and NBC. 
These include physical considerations such 
as the natural limitation of frequency space 
which prevents unrestricted entry into 
broadcasting, and shortage of station facili- 
ties that has been aggravated by faulty fre- 
quency allocations. Various practices that 
have had a detrimental effect on competi- 
tion have also, however, contributed to the 
present economic concentration in the con- 
trol of television broadcasting. These prac- 
tices include option time, must-buy, first 
call arrangements, possible tie-in of net- 
work ‘time sales to the sale of programs in 
which the networks have a financial interest, 
quantity discounts granted by networks to 
large advertisers in the sale of time, multiple 
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exclusive network talent contracts, and 
broad caster activities in the field of music. 

I would stress that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission and the Department 
of Justice have ample statutory authority 
to correct virtually all the foregoing restric- 
tive practices. In this context, the solution 
does not lie in the enactment of extensive 
new legislation at this time but rather in 
the exercise by the Government agencies of 
authority which they have already been 
provided by the Congress. Only if the agen- 
cies fail to carry out their responsibilities 
will appropriate legislative proposals have 
to be considered by the Congress. 

There is, however, one area where addi- 
tional legislation is now required so as to 
amend section 2 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act and section 3 of the Clayton Act. In 
the sale of time, the networks allow adver- 
tisers a variety of que-tity discounts which 
run as high as 25 percent and which are 
not related to any cost saving. Such dis- 
criminatory discounts in the sale of goods 
would constitute violations of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. However, since the act is not 
applicable to the sale of services, the large 
network advertiser can obtain a competitive 
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advantage solely because of superior mass 
purchasing ability. This is true notwith- 
standing there is no distinction in principle 
between a discrimination in the sale of goods 
and in the sale of services. Similarly, sec- 
tion 3 of the Clayton Act which bans cer- 
tain tie-in arrangements is not applicable 
where services are involved. To plug these 
loopholes, I have introduced a bill today to 
amend the Robinson-Patman and Clayton 
Acts so as to make them applicable not only 
to the sale of commodities but also to the 
sale of services by independent contractors. 

In respect of the other recommendations, 
I think the past record of the Antitrust 
Subcommittee demonstrates that its reports 
are not issued merely to be filed. On the 
contrary, it is the policy of the committee 
to keep a watchful eye on the steps taken 
to carry out committee recommendations. 
In this connection I may mention the effec- 
tiveness of past recommendations of the 
committee with respect to such matters as 
conflicts of interest cases; adoption of a code 
of ethics by the Department of Justice; em- 
ployment of WOC’s; measures to improve en- 
forcement of the Celler-Kefauver Antimerger 
Act and other antitrust statutes; activities 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in respect to 
policies concerning a general passenger fare 
investigation, and the licensing of travel 
agents. 

In accordance with its policy, the sub- 
committee has made formal request to the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
the Antitrust Division for detailed progress 
reports as to steps these agencies undertake 
to carry out each of the committee’s recom- 
mendations pertaining to television broad- 
casting. Beyond this, the committee will 
continue to scrutinize carefully the manner 
in which the Commission and the Antitrust 
Division carry out these recommendations 
and implement the congressional policy of a 
nationwide competitive system of broad- 
casting. The public interest requires no 
less. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Indiana’s 
great industrial Calumet region, located 
in the northwest corner of Indiana, on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, is indeed 
proud of its honor to be ranked as the 
most concentrated and progressive in- 
dustrial center in the United States. 
Three of the Nation’s major steel mills 
are located in Indiana’s First Congres- 
sional District. All major oil companies 
have offices or plants within the borders 
of this area. Several hundred other in- 
dustries and manufacturing plants, both 
large and small, have located here in 
order to enjoy the unlimited water, rail, 
air, and truck transportation facilities in 
the center of the great Midwest. 

The Graver Tank & Manufacturing 
Co. of East Chicago, is one of the 
major industries in Lake County, Ind., 
which has reached the position of leader- 
ship in its industrial field over the last 
century. 
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Today I wish to call to the attention of 
Members of Congress, some of the his- 
tory of the Graver Tank & Manufactur- 
ing Co. which this year celebrates its 
centennial anniversary. 

The growth of Graver Tank since 1857 
exemplifies the courage and endeavor of 
the men who have assumed leadership 
in the industrial progress of the United 
States. A leader in the field of tank 
production, Graver Tank has supplied 
. the oil industry with storage units since 
the discovery of oil in 1859 and has wit- 
nessed and served the many extensions 
and expansions of that industry since 
that time. 

While an expanding firm in an ex- 
panding economy is not an incident of 
note, reviewing the economic history of 
the United States over the past 100 years 
brings to mind the times the American 
economic system has suffered financial 
misfortunes. 

However, the inherent strength of the 
country and the legitimacy of our sys- 
tem of economy during these times of 
financial disaster becomes evident in the 
stability of companies such as Graver 
Tank. Firmly believing that the econ- 
omy was not doomed, these many young 
producers, in a young country, held fast 
to original standards and helped avert 
a complete collapse of American in- 
dustry. 

Graver has assumed leadership during 
its 100-year history. A pioneer industry 
of the Calumet area, Graver Tank was 
the first manufacturing plant to discover 
the physical assets of northern Indiana 
as a great production center. Now, more 
steel is fabricated in this area than any- 
where else in the world. 

We salute a successful area inhabited 
by a resourceful population—men like 
William Graver, who founded Graver 
Tank & Manufacturing Co., at the age 
of 15; men like Edward N. Gosselin, who 
guided its growth in the final decades of 
Graver Tank’s first century of crafts- 
manship now being celebrated through- 
out the country by Graver’s 4,000 em- 
ployees. 

The petroleum industry and Graver 
Tank grew up together. The storage of 
petroleum and petroleum products has 
presented problems ever since the first 
discovery of oil, and Graver Tank—2 
years senior to the oil industry—has al- 
ways been ready to provide workable 
answers to these storage problems. 

In 1857, 15-year-old William Graver 
joined with his half brother, Michael, in 
a little iron plate business which has, 100 
years later, grown into a national organi- 
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zation with plants in Indiana, Delaware, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and California. 

Two years after the start of this little 
backyard shop in Pittsburgh, oil was dis- 
covered in western Pennsylvania. Al- 
most overnight, the Graver shop became 
a regular supplier of tankage. The 
Graver brothers, trained to old-world 
standards of workmanship by their 
father, a boilermaker who had emi- 
grated from Germany, early gained a 
reputation for craftsmanship that has 
stood untarnished for a century. 

Relying on native ingenuity to solve 
problems, the infant industry of tank- 
building flourished with the oil industry. 

However, this stream of prosperity and 
success was suddently dashed by the 
great panic of 1883. The steel mills 
along the Allegheny were dark, and busi- 
ness was at a standstill. William Graver 
was hard hit, but he decided to leave 
his many ties with Pennsylvania and 
make a fresh start in the West. 

Chicago was a thriving city, largely 
rebuilt after the great fire, and offer- 
ing a diversity of industry—grain, pack- 
ing plants, railroads and steel mills— 
attractive to a tank builder bent on suc- 
cess. William Graver bought a small lot 
on Chicago’s South Side and moved his 
family from Pittsburgh to its newly 
adopted locale. 

Still, business was not easy to find and 
he turned his hand to whatever metal- 
working was available. Wheelbarrows 
had a ready market and Graver supplied 
them for a while. Soon he had orders 
for lard tanks from a meat packing 
house and William Graver was back with 
the product of his choice. 

Storage tanks at that time were made 
of heavy boilerplate of the same thick- 
ness throughout the tank structure. It 
was William Graver’s theory that in a 
vertical tank, since the pressures were 
less in the upper sections, these could be 
made of lighter plate. Although this 
theory had been successfully demon- 
strated by Graver-built oil tanks in 
Pennsylvania, no one in the Middlewest 
would accept the idea. Finally Graver 
Tank took an order for four large linseed 
oil tanks of this type of construction. 
The tanks were erected and when tests 
were completely successful, a new design 
in storage tanks was established—the 
first of Graver’s many contributions to 
tank-building technology. After oil was 
discovered in Ohio, the Midwestern de- 
mand for tankage became acute. When 
Graver Tank received an order for a 
large battery of 35,000-barrel tanks, Wil- 
liam Graver moved his plant to Lima in 
order to handle this and other jobs on 
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the spot. He retained his Chicago shop, 
but put most of his equipment on flat- 
cars and set up new quarters at Lima. 
Work there continued from 1886 to 1888. 

At a time propitious to return to Chi- 
cago, William Graver was persuaded by 
Gen. Joseph Thatcher Torrence to locate 
in East Chicago, Ind. The area was then 
only an expanse of sand dunes and 
sloughs, but Graver had the foresight to 
envision the potential of the area. Gra- 
ver thus became the first industry in the 
great Calumet area, perhaps now the 
greatest concentration of heavy industry 
in the world. 

In 1910 William Graver retired, leaving 
the administration of the Graver Tank 
Works to his five sons. 

At this time Graver Tank boasted two 
frame buildings housing a powerplant, a 
machine shop and fabricating shops, a 
warehouse, and a riveting yard and shed. 
Steel plate had replaced wrought-iron 
plates and, consequently, larger plates 
could be handled. 

In the next 20 years Graver erected 
another assembly department, and new 
shops were equipped with overhead 
cranes. These new facilities enabled the 
company to meet the demands of in- 
creasing business from new oilfields in 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas. 

Progress in tank-fabricating methods 
partially outmoded the use of riveting. 
Acetylene welding in small-tank con- 
struction and, by 1930, electric welding 
became fairly standard procedures in the 
shops and on some field work. The in- 
dustry and Graver Tank kept pace with 
American endeavor as a whole. 

In 1930 Edward N. Gosselin assumed 
the presidency of the Graver corpora- 
tion. 

Gradual expansion followed, marked 
by new plants in Delaware, Oklahoma, 
California, and Texas. Welding proce- 
dures became specialized, modern steel 
buildings with efficient handling facili- 
ties replaced the wooden factories, and 
new Office buildings were erected. Assets 
and volume grew. 

The Graver Tank story could, in effect, 
be called the boilermaker story. It is a 
story of a boy just 15 who wanted to 
get into the mainstream of American 
life and was successful. It is the story 
of his industrious sons and daughters 
who have perpetuated his name, his skill, 
and his high standards. It is an Ameri- 
can story which has been recorded in 
other industrial fields. 

These industrial pioneers have con- 
tributed greatly to win for the Nation 
its position as leader of the world. 


